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NE of the best times to be alive in Sunset is in June, 
at half past seven on a pleasant morning—especially 


WILL 


on Maple Avenue. House after house has shaken 

itself out in awnings of green and white; sidewalks 
are glistening wet and cool from the fresh hose bath; here and 
there a sun-splashed lawn sends forth new fragrance in the 
wake of a cheerfully clattering mower; robins and cedar wax- 
wings are breakfasting publicly and unabashed, and always 
and always a consol- 
ing breeze from the 
westward comes 
blowing round the 
tree trunks to put 
humidity torout and 
double the benefit of 
the scented shade. 

Itwastwenty-five 
minutes of eight when 
Chérie Lockwood, 
incredibly cool and 
refreshing to look at, 
stepped out on the 
veranda of the larg- 
est house on the 
avenue and. took the 
day inclusively to 
her heart. She was 
nineteen—dark- 
eyed, dark-haired, 
vivid in coloring 
and palpitant with 
youth—and, because 
hers was the king- 
dom of the summer 

_morning, she was 
healthily in love with 
all the world and the es ‘i 
majority of all its in- ee ok Lf 
dividuals. And as 16 
she stood for a mo- 
ment in eager contemplation of things both seen and unseen, and drew in her breath 
with a quick inhalation of ecstasy, a man of many years, who had been trimming with 
a rusty sickle the edges of the lawn beneath her, glanced up at her and stopped his work 
and grinned in appreciation of the adorable picture. 

“Nice day, Cherry, ain’t it?’’ he remarked presently. 

“Oh!” said Chérie, starting. ‘‘Why—I didn’t know you were there, Major!” 
Indeed, she had hardly known that she herself was there. 

“Well, that ain’t surprisin’,’’ he observed with dry sympathy. He eased himself on 
his knees; and Chérie, after a final apostrophe to her existence, came down the steps to 
watch him chop away a thin line of tufted weeds. ‘‘ You wa’n’t no nearer to me—’n 
nothin’ ’t all. You was up in the clouds—’s where you was!’’ He panted from the brief 
exertion and sat back on his heels. ‘‘One thing, Cherry—you ain’t got a guilty conscience, 
anyhow.” 

Her laugh was modified by a trifle of constraint, and some of her vivacity departed. 
She looked at the old man suspiciously and introduced the neutral topic of the weather. 

“It’s going to be hot, Major, isn’t it?” 

“Hotter’n the hinges o’ by an’ by,” he opined emphatically. 

“T should think,’’ said Chérie, sweetly concerned, “‘you’d find this sort of work 
getting pretty hard for you, Major.” 

He straightened himself and stared at her belligerently. 

“Say!” said the major, deeply incensed. ‘You ain’t agoin’ to learn that tune, too, 
be ye?”’ He jerked his thumb over his shoulder. ‘They been hollerin’ ‘Soldiers’ Home! 
Soldiers’ Home!’ at me for a good ten year now. Me! No, sir! Oh, they’s some good 
fellers in there all right; but to go to bed by the Gover’ment, git up by the Gover’ment, 
eat by the Gover’ment, sleep by the Gover’ment, an’—by cracky!—think by the Gover’- 
ment No, sir!’”? He resumed the slicing of weeds and sliced viciously. “I’d ruther 
be in jail if I e’d manage to git in there; ’cause when you’re in the Home you’re as 
good’s in jail, an’ a poor’ous’ to boot. No, sir!’ 

“Oh!” said Chérie softly. She had long known of the major’s boasted independence; 
she had never quite realized the passion that lay behind it. ‘‘And—and Mr. Clement 
says he couldn’t make you apply for your pension either. Hesays you could have had it 
forty years ago. Now, Major ——” 

“Hard winter or easy winter,” he shot at her obliquely, “I don’t ask no odds of 
gover’ments or nobody else. Jest ’cause I got my feet all bunged up hikin’ round down 
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* South, I ain’t goin’ 
Canin on the gover’ment till 
I have to; an’ don’t 
you forgit it! Put 
that in your pipe ’n’ 
smoke it!” 

Chérie’s mouth 
twitched, but she 
didn’t really want to 
laugh. The major 
was ancient and forlorn; his 
title was a crown several sizes 
too large for him; he was a 
former journeyman carpenter 
whose eye had grown as dull 
as his jack plane; he was a 
tender of furnaces and a 
guardian of grass for half the exclusive 
length of Maple Avenue; and his was 
the dignity of indomitable self-reliance. 

“Well,” said Chérie, on the defen- 
sive, ‘I don’t see why the country 
shouldn’t—I mean you can’t feel so 
awfully loyal to the Government, 
Major, if you won’t sd 

“You quit that!’ ordered the major, 
aiming the sickle at her. “‘They been 
a-dingin’ at mean’ dingin’ at me; I tell 
ye ’tain’t no use! Not s’long’s I e’n 
earn an honest dollar. No, sir!” 

Puzzled, she went on questioning 
him: 

“You must be sorry you fought, 
then, if you won’t take your pension, 
Major?” 

ce How?” 

“Why, I don’t know; but it seems 
to me i 

“‘T’ll say when I’m sorry,” he rep- 
rimanded her. ‘I ain’t sorry a bit— 
not as up to yet. It’s t’other way 
round. What’s that got to do with 
pensions? I ain’t no cripple,am I? I e’n do day’s work, can’t 1? Sorry! By cracky, 
if I was forty year younger Oh, hum! It ain’t none o’ my business.” 

“Go ahead, Major. What was it?” 

He squinted at the sun and gazed unblinkingly at Chérie. 

“T ain’t sorry—I’m jest sort o’ disgusted. I’m wonderin’ what good they was in it. 
I’m wonderin’ who ’twas for. Take it when I ’nlisted; I wa’n’t a mite older’n sixteen. 
Was a war; an’ men jest nat’rally went. An’ women folks sent their men off. I’d sorter 
like to ”” He dropped the sickle and faced her, gesturing with a gnarled forefinger. 
“This here town’s turned white-livered, Cherry—it’s gone got skunky! In ’61 ‘they 
was a slew of us. Know how many’s ’nlisted to go to France? Twelve of ’em! Twelve! 
An’ the women sits back and knits for them champagne-drinkin’ frog eaters; an’ they’s 
tag days an’ socials for Red Cross, an’ tea parties to make bandages at; an’ we’re havin’ 
a war! War! An’ twelve lonesome volunteers out o’ Sunset! If I was a woman I’d 
turn every able-bodied man out o’ my house if I had to take a skillet to him! I’d pull 
him along by the ear! An’ if I was a young girl like you an’ any young fellers came 
hangin’ round my house in flannen pants—by cracky! I’d go pick me a lot o’ white 
feathers offen the Wyandotte rooster an’ I’d ——’” 

Chérie’s cheeks were blazing and her eyes snapped. 

*“Major!”’ she said. “Wait a minute ay 

“You think o’ Decoration Day!’’ he thundered, leveling his forefinger point-blank. 
“Remember all them cute little girls with red-white-an’-blue sashes on ’em? An’ the 
buntin’ on all the buildin’s an’ houses? An’ theI.O.O.F.band playin’? An’ Congressman 
Lockwood standin’ under a flag an’ makin’ his speech? Oh, your pa done fine; but that 
ain’t all of it. Remember how they yelled when us vet’rans went past? Well—that’s 
for what’s gone, Cherry! When your gran’daughter wants to yell for somebody on 
Decoration Day, who’s she goin’ to yell for? You answer me that!” 

“That’s silly! They don’t actually need our young men, Major 

“Heard Queen Victoria’s dead, Cherry?’’ His tone was diplomatic. 

“But you’re so unreasonable, Major. You fe 

“Heard we’re in a war, Cherry?”’ 

“But there’s plenty of men who want to fight,’’ she said patiently. ‘‘And we're giving 
money and time and a8 

‘°Tain’t enough,” he maintained stoutly. 

“But it isn’t our war, Major; it isn’t our quarrel. 


“Cherie Dear, Can't 


” 


“Tt takes men.”’ 
We didn’t start it ——’”’ 
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““Mhn’ we didn’t start rum an’ fires an’ typhoid an’ 
burglary an’ rebellion, neither,” he said shortly; “‘but we 
fights ’em, don’t we?” 

“That’s different. If we 

“Oh, ever’thin’s diff’rent,” said the major impatiently. 
““When we come home in ’65 they called us the nation’s 
heroes.” His accent was heavy with scorn. “Every May 
they called it to us ag’in. 

“Last month your pa called it tous. An’, Cherry, if it’s 
so—I ain’t sayin’ ’tis and I ain’t sayin’ ’tain’t—but if it 
is, and us boys in an’ out o’ the Home on South Street is 
nation’s heroes, I’m dummed if I ain’t bout half ready to 
believe we’re all they is of us!”’ 

Chérie sighed deeply and the corners of her mouth 
drooped. 

“But, Major +4 

“You take them fellers hangin’ round here,” he went 
on, inexorable in his privilege. ‘‘Take John Clement. I’ve 
knowed John ever since he was scairt of a duck. His pa 
was a fighter, an’ so was his grampa. Look at him! Ain’t 
even drillin’ in the Defense League. Take that # 

“Major!” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ 

“Mr. Clement 
Clement, please.”’ 

The major wilted under authority and his privilege was 
merged in deference. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“His time is entirely too valuable 

Yess ma aiive 

““And the Defense League’s only play, anyway.” 

“That sisou 

“And he isn’t needed—there’s hundreds and thousands 
of others 41 

“But nobody starts, Cherry! You take 

“That'll do, Major!’’ 

“Yes, ma’am!”’ 

‘‘And besides,” said Chérie, rising rather hastily, ‘I 
haven’t the slightest interest in what Mr. Clement does, 
or when, or why—or anything else! . . . It’ll be hotter 
before noon, won’t it, Major?”’ 

“Hotter’n that now!” said the major gloomily, picking 
up his sickle. 


” 


I don’t think we'll discuss Mr. 


” 


” 


At the rattle of the door knob Mr. John Clement, Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law, turned listlessly from the 
window, where for several minutes he had been gazing 
moodily across to the railroad station. Outside there was 
little to hold his attention—nothing but a group of high- 
school boys who loitered on the platform to see whether 
any pretty travelers were interested in sunburned biceps; 
but Clement had been abstracted and in need of diversion. 
He turned, and at sight of the major he brightened and 
goaded himself to 
enthusiasm. 

“Oh, hello, Ma- 
jor! Warm, isn’tit? 
Changed your mind 
about that pension 
yet?” 

ehvememaar your 
snorted violently 
andgrewapoplectic. 

‘*“Not a mite! 
An’ if you’re goin’ 
to bother me ’bout 
that gol-darned 
Soldiers’ Home 
ag’in 

“T won’t!” prom- 
ised Clement hast- 
ily. ‘‘Sit down. 
Come over by the 
window; it’s cooler Ages 
there. What’s your 
trouble?” 

“Nary a trou- 
ble!” The major, 
sinking painfully to 


Led 


a chair, breathed in relief and fanned himself with a well- 
ventilated straw hat. ‘“‘I come in on business.” He re- 
garded the lawyer and mutely approved him; he liked 
every attribute of the younger man—his build, his clean 
complexion, his vigor, his transcendent boyishness. ‘‘ John, 
I’ve knowed you ever since you was a baby, ain’t 1?” 

“You certainly have.” 

The major secretly thought that Clement, when he 
smiled, was the handsomest man in Sunset. 

“‘T never asked no favors, did I?” 

“Hardly!’? said Clement with affectionate contumely. 
“Of all the stiff-necked, straight-backed, independent old 
autocrats I ever met rm 

“T’m agoin’ to ask one,” 

“Not really!” 

“T’d swear to it on a stack o’ Bibles as high’s the Wash- 
in’ton Monument. I want some credit.” 

“That’s simple,’ said Clement. “How much?” 

“T don’t jest rightly know. It'll depend.’”’ He mopped 
his face repeatedly. ‘‘John, I ain’t so spry’s I used to be. 
I can’t work’s hard’sI did. I got tomakea mint 0’ money, 
somehow, or mebbe I’ll have to Oh, well! This here’s 
the idee: The Fourth o’ July’s comin’ along soon, ain’t it? 
Well, I kind o’ got it figgered out I c’n make risin’ a hun- 
dred dollars. It'll take fifty for cap’tal. I got twenty 
saved up. It’s a kind of stand right where the parade’ll 
break up. Lemingade, sangwiches, peanuts ——” 

“That’s not so bad,”’ said Clement heartily. ‘‘You’ll do 
well with it. Certainly, Major; I’llloan you all you want.” 

The visitor’s reaction was negative. 

“That ain’t quite it, John. I e’n git plenty o’ credit 
from folks’s knows me; some o’ them new places wants a 
ref’rence. They’s the lumber yard an’ the new hotel, an’ 
one place an’ another. Would you be a ref’rence up to 
thutty dollars?” 

““You’d better let me lend you thirty, hadn’t you?” 
said Clement, amused. “It’s probably a guaranty you’re 
talking about, Major—not a reference. You let me fe 

“ An’ have folks think I’d kind o’ fell over my bounden 
prine’ples? No, sir!” 

“Nobody’d ever know it, Major. 
practically the same thing.” 

“T’d know it,” said the major sternly. 
your ref’rence. I’m much obliged, John. 
good day now.” 

He pulled himself up from the soar 
and hesitated. 

“John,’s [remember you when you was 
a boy, you was always goin’ round in a 
soldier cap; an’ you had a sword an’ a 
gun; an’ you pertended you was Gen’ral 
Grant or Bill Cody, or somebody or 
other Why ain’t you ’nlisted yet?” 


said the major placidly. 


Besides, it amounts to 


“All I want’s 
I'll bid you 
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“Too busy,’’ said Clement, and ceased smiling. 

“John,” said the veteran, moving toward him, “don’t 
you git mad now—don’t you git mad—but they’s one 
plain downright liar in this room, an’ he ain’t me. Don’t 
git mad! I got somethin’ to say, an’ I’m agoin’ to say it! 
I —— Look-a-here, John. I knowed you when you was so 
high.” The illustration was adequate. ‘‘I watched you 


grow. I watched you git to be a lawyer. I watched you git- 


to be a good lawyer. An’ I know jest’s well’s you know 
that what you’re cravin’ to do right now ’s what you know 
you ought to be doin’. You come of a fightin’ family, 
John. 
Your pa fit in Cuby. You got the call. An’ you ain’t 
gone! . . . John, I’m older’n you be. I give my health 
to the army—that’s all I had; I wish ’twas more. But if 
I’d known ’twas to keep the Union together for fellers like 
you, I’m dummed if I’'d done it! Don’t you git mad! 
“John, they’s a war on—an’ war needs men. Your 
grampa got himself shot in the leg with a Minié ball at 
Antietam; an’ your pa went up a hill through barb’ wire 


in Cuby. Who for—them? No, sir! For you, an’ your. 


children’s children, an’ them an’ theirs! An’ now if you 
hulkin’ young men we fit for holds back when your time’ s 
come, waitin’ an’ waitin’ an’ waitin’ so long ——” 

Clement tried gently to dissuade. him. \ 

“T’m not waiting, Major, I 4 

“Temme finish. John, I cut Lockwood's lawn today.” 

“Major, I’d suggest that you : 

“Hold be! John, I’m consid’able older’n you be. : Mark 
my words now! Women’s jest children, John—women’s 
jest children; an’ you c’n do most anything in the world 
with ’em if you'll jest play with ’em a mite. She’s jest as 
brave’s anybody else—only she’s young; she’s young. 
You put your name down, John—do what your pa an’ 
your grampa *d have you do—an’ shame on you if you 
didn’t—an’ then put on your uniform an’ go see her! 
That’s how we done it! Put on your uniform! ' 
John—say! Lemme go with ye!” 

His tone was wheedling now and excited. , 

(Continued on Page 76) ‘ 


‘“‘and Then He Spoke to Me. It Was 
Just as Though He'd Memorized It?’ 


Your grampa was a lieutenant in my reg’ment.: 


And say, 
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Inside of a Minute He Heard More Pleasant Things About Himseif Than Had Come to His Ears in a Lifetime 


sibly he wouldn’t if he could; and, this 
being the case, the next best thing is to 
overlook as many of his freckles as possible. 

Yesterday I sat on the porch at the Country 
Club and listened while the Dingbats said kind and com- 
plimentary things about young Ambrose Phipps, alias 
Little Poison Ivy, alias The Pest, alias Rough and Reddy. 
One short week ago the Dingbats would have voted him 
a nuisance and a menace to society in general. Yesterday 
they praised him to the skies. It just goes to show that 
good can be found in anybody—if that is what you are 
looking for. 

Understand me: there has been no change in Ambrose. 
He is still as fresh as a mountain breeze. Unquestionably 
he will continue to treat his elders with a shocking lack 
of respect and an entire absence of consideration. He 
was born with a deep depression where his bump of rever- 
ence should have been located, and neither realizes nor 
regrets his deficiency. : 

He will never change. It is the Dingbats who have 
changed. The whole club has changed, so far as Ambrose 
is concerned. 

We are all trying to overlook the dark spots in his char- 
acter and see good in him, whether it is there or not. 

Now as to the Dingbats: if you do not know them you 
have missed something rich and rare in the golfing line. 
There are four of them, all retired capitalists on the shady 
side of sixty. They freely admit that they are the worst 
golfers in the world, and in a pinch they could prove it. 
They play together six days a week—a riotous, garrulous, 
hilarious foursome, ripping the course wide open from the 
first tee to the home green; and they get more real fun out 
of golf than any men I know. They never worry about 
being off their game, because they have never been on it; 
they know they can be no worse than they are and they 
have no hope of ever being better; they expect to play 
badly, and it is seldom that they are disappointed. When- 
ever a Dingbat forgets to count his shots in the bunkers, 
and comes home in the nineties, a public celebration takes 
place on the clubhouse porch. 

Yesterday it was Doe Pinkinson who brought in the 
ninety-eight—and signed all the tags; and between liba- 
tions they talked about Ambrose Phipps, who was prac- 
ticing brassy shots off the grass beside the eighteenth 
green. 

Little Poison Ivy was unusually cocky, even for him, and 
every move wasapicture. At the end of his follow-through 
he would freeze, nicely balanced on the tip of his right toe, 
elbows artistically elevated, clubhead up round his neck; 
and not a muscle would he move until the ball stopped 
rolling. He might have been posing for a statue of the 
Perfect Golfer. When he walked it was with a conscious 
little swagger and a flirting of the short tails of his belted 


Ts leopard cannot change his spots—pos- 
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sport coat. He was hitting them clean, he was hitting 


them far, he had an audience—and well he knew it. 
Ambrose was in his glory yesterday afternoon! 

“By Golly!” exclaimed Doc Pinkinson. ‘“ Ain’t that a 
pretty sight? Ain’t it a treat to see that kid lambaste the 
ball?”’ 

“Certainly is,’ agreed Old Treanor with a sigh. 
fect form—that’s what he’s got.” 

“And confidence in himself,’’ put in Old Myles. ‘‘That’s 
the big secret. You can see it in every move he makes. 
Confidence is a wonderful thing!”’ 

“And youth,” said Daddy Bradshaw. “‘That’s the most 
wonderful thing of all. It’s his youth that makes him so— 
so flip. Got a lot to say, for a kid; but—somehow I 


“Per- 


.always liked him for it.” 


“Me too!”’ chimed in Doc Pinkinson. ‘“‘Dog-gone his 
skin! He used to make me awful mad, that boy. 
Oh, well, I reckon I’m kind of cranky, anyway. 
Yes; I always liked Ambrose.”’ 

Now that was all rot, and I knew it. What’s more, the 
Dingbats knew it too. They hadn’t always liked Ambrose. 
A week ago they would have marked his swaggering gait, 
the tilt of his chin, the conscious manner in which he posed 
after every shot; and they would have said Ambrose was 
showing off for the benefit of the female tea party at the 
other end of the porch—and they wouldn’t have made any 
mistake, at that. 

No; they hadn’t always liked young Mr. Phipps. No- 
body had liked him. To be perfectly frank about it, we 
had disliked him openly and cordially, and had been at 
no pains to keep him from finding it out. We had snubbed 
him, insulted him and ignored him on every possible occa- 
sion. Worst of all, we had made a singleton of him. We 
had forced him to play alone, because there wasn’t a man 
in all the club who wanted him as a partner or as an 
opponent. There is no meaner treatment than this; nor is 
there anything more pathetically lonely than a singleton 
on a crowded golf course. It is nothing more or less than 
a grown-up trip to Coventry. I thought of all these things 
as I listened to the prattling of the Dingbats. 

*‘Guess he won’t have any trouble getting games now, 
hey?” chuckled Old Treanor. 

“Huh!” grunted Doc Pinkinson. “‘He’s dated up a week 
ahead—with Moreman and that bunch! A week ahead!” 

“And he’ll make ’em step!” chirped Daddy Bradshaw. 
“Here’s to him, boys—a redhead and a fighter! Drink her 
down!” 

“A redhead and a fighter!”’ chorused the Dingbats, lift- 
ing their glasses.’ 


Yes; they drank to Ambrose Phipps, and one 
short week ago they wouldn’t have tolerated 
fim on the same side of the course with them. 
Our pet leopard still has his spots, but we are 
: now viewing him in the friendly shade cast by 
a battered old silver cup: namely and to wit, the Edward 
B. Wimpus Team Trophy, permanently at home on the 
mantelpiece in the lounging room. : 
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OING back to the beginning, we never had a chance to 

blame Ambrose on the Membership Committee; he 
slipped in on us via the junior-member clause. Old Man 
Phipps does not play golf; but he is a charter member of 
the club and, according to the by-laws, the sons of members 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one enjoy all the 
privileges of the institution. 

Ambrose was nineteen when he returned rather hurriedly 
from college. He did this at the earnest and unanimous 
request of the Faculty and, it was whispered, the police 
department of the university town. He hadn’t done much 
of anything, but he had tried very hard to drive a touring 
car and seven chorus girls through a plate-glass window 
into a restaurant. The press agent of the show saw his 
chance to get some publicity for the broilers, and after an 
interview with the Faculty Ambrose caught the first train 
for home. 

Having nothing to do and plenty of time in which to do 
it, Ambrose decided to become a golfer. Old Dunn’ 
MacQuarrie, our professional, sold him a large leather bag 
full of tools and gave him two lessons. Thus equipped and 
fortified, young Mr. Phipps essayed to brighten our drab 
lives by allowing us to play golf with him. Now this sort 
of thing may be done in some clubs, but not in ours. We 
do not permit our sacred institutions to be ‘‘rushed”’ by 
the golfing novice. We are not snobbish, but we plead 
guilty to being the least bit set in our ways. They are 
good ways, and they suit us. The club is an old one, as 
golf clubs go in this country, and most of the playing 
members are men past forty years of age. Nearly all of 
the foursomes are permanent affairs, the same men play- 
ing together week after week, season in and season out. 
The other matches are made in advance, by telephone or 
word of mouth, and the member who turns up minus a 
game on Saturday afternoon is out of luck. 

We do not leap at the stranger with open arms. We do 
not leap at him at all. We stand off and look him over. 
We put him on probation; and if he shapes up well, and 
walks lightly, and talks softly, and does not try to dyna- 
mite his way into matches where he is not wanted, some 
day he will be invited to fill up a foursome. Invited— 
make a note of that. Now see what Ambrose did. 

With his customary lack of tact, he selected the very 
worst day in the week to thrust himself upon our notice. 
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It was a Saturday, and the lounging room was crowded 
with members, most of whom were shaking dice for the 
luncheons. With a single exception, all the foursomes 
were made up for the afternoon. 

A short, sturdily built youngster came through the door- 
way from the locker room and paused close to the table 
where I was sitting. His hair was red—the sort of red that 
will not be ignored—and he wore it combed straight back 
over the top of his head. His slightly irregular features 
were covered with large brown freckles, and on his upper 
lip was a volunteer crop of lightish fuzz, which might, in 
time, become a mustache. His green sport coat was new, 
his flannel trousers were new, his shoes were new—from 
neck to sole he fairly shrieked with newness. Considering 
that he was a stranger in a strange club, a certain amount 
of reticence would not have hurt the young man’s entrance; 
but he burst through the swinging door with a skip and a 
swagger, and there was a broad grin on his homely coun- 
tenance. It was quite evident that he expected to find 
himself among friends. 

“Who wants a game?” he cried. 
once, men!” 

A few of the members nearest the door glanced up, eyed 
the youth curiously, and returned to their dice boxes. The 
others had not heard him at all. Harson and Billford 
looked at me. 

““Who’s the fresh kid?”’ asked Billford. 

“That,” said I, ‘is Ambrose Phipps, only son of Old Man 
Phipps.” 

“Humph!” grunted Harson. “The living, breathing 
proof that marriage is a failure. What’s he want?” 

Ambrose himself answered the question. He had ad- 
vanced to our table. 

“You gentlemen got a game?”’ he asked, laying his hand 
on Billford’s shoulder. 

Now if there is anything that Billford loathes and de- 
tests, it is familiarity on short acquaintance. He hadn’t 
even met this fresh youth; so he shrugged his shoulder in 
a very pointed manner and glared at Ambrose. The boy 
did not remove his hand. 

“?S3 all right, old top,’’ said he reassuringly. “It’s 
clean—just washed it. Clean as your shirt.” He bent 
down and looked at Billford’s collar. ‘‘No,’ said he; 
“cleaner. . Well, how about it? Got your game 
fixed up?” 

“‘We are waiting for afourth man.” I answered because 
Billford didn’t seem able to say anything; he looked on 
the point of exploding. ° 

“Oh, a fourth man, eh? Well, if he doesn’t turn up you 
know me.’’ And Ambrose passed on to the next table. 

“Tnsufferable young rotter!”’ snarled Billford. 

“Quite so,” said Harson; “but he’ll never miss 
anything by being too bashful to ask for it. Look! 
He’s asking everybody!” 

Ambrose made the entire 
circuit of the room. We 
could not hear what hesaid, 
but we felt the chill he left 


“Don’t all speak at 
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Not Even Old Purdue McCormick 
Would Have Anything to Do With Him 


in his wake. Men glanced up when he addressed them, 
stared for an instant, and went back to their dice. Some of 
them were polite in their refusals, some were curt, some 
were merely disgusted. When he reached the table where 
Bishop, Gilmore, Moreman and Elder were sitting, they 
laughed at him. They are our star golfers and members of 
the team. The Dingbats were too much astonished to show 
resentment; but when Ambrose left them he patted Doe 
Pinkinson on the head, and the old gentleman sputtered 
for the best part of an hour. 

It was a discouraging tour, and anyone else would have 
hunted a quiet corner and crawled intoit; but not Ambrose. 
He returned to our end of the room, and the pleased and 
expectant light in his eyes had given way to a steely glare. 
He beckoned to one of the servants. 

“Hey, George! Who’s the boss here? Who’s the Big 
Finger?” 

“‘Misteh Harson, he’s one of ’em, suh. He’s a membeh 
of the Greens Committee.” 

“Show him to me!” 

“Right there, suh, settin’ by the window.” 

Ambrose strode across to us and addressed himself to 
Harson. 

“My name is Phipps,” said he. ‘‘I’m a junior member 
here, registered and all that, and I want to get a game this 
afternoon. So far, I haven’t had any luck.” 

Harson is really a mild and kindly soul. 
hurt anyone’s feelings. 

“Perhaps all the games are made up,” he suggested. 
“Saturday is a bad day, unless your match is arranged 
beforehand.” 

“Zat so? Humph! Nice clubby spirit you have here. 
You make a fellow feel so much at home!” 

“So we notice,” grunted Billford. 

Ambrose looked at him and smiled. It wasn’t exactly a 
pleasant smile. Then he turned back to Harson. 

“How about that fourth man of yours?” he demanded. 
“Has he shown up yet?” 

Billford caught my eye. 

*‘Someone must have left the outside door open,”’ 
he. ‘‘Seems to me I feel a strong draft.” 

“Put on another shirt!’”” Ambrose shot the retort with- 
out an instant’s hesitation. “‘ Now say, if your fourth man 
isn’t here, what’s the matter with me?”’ 

“Possibly there is nothing the matter with you,” 
Harson pleasantly; ‘‘but if you are a: beginner st 

“* Aw, you don’t need to be afraid of my game!” grinned 
Ambrose. “T’ll be easy picking.” 

“That isn’t the point,’’ explained Harson. 
would be too fast for you.” 

“Well, what of it? How am I ever going to learn if I 
never, play with anybody better than I am? Don’t you 
take any interest in young blood, or is this a close corpo- 
ration, run for the benefit of a lot of old fos- 
sils, playing hooky from the boneyard?” 

“Oh, run away, little boy, and sell your 
papers!’’ Billford couldn’t stand it any longer. 

“T will if you’ll lend me that shirt 

for a make-up!” snapped Ambrose. 

“Now don’t get mad, Cutie. Re- 
member, you picked on 
me first. A man with a 
neck as thick as yours 


He hates to 


said 


said 


“Our game 


passionsrise. First thing 
you. know, you’ll bust 
something in that bone- 
meal mill of yours, and 
then you won’t know 
anything.’’ Ambrose 
put his hands on his hips 
and surveyed the entire 
gathering. ‘‘A nice, 
cheerful, clubby bunch!”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Gee! 
What a picnic a hermit 
crab could have in this 
place, meeting so many 
congenial souls!’ 

“Tf you don’t like it,’’ 
said Billford, “you don’t 
have to stay here a min- 
ute.” 

“That’s mighty sweet 
of you,” said Ambrose; 

“but, you see,'l’ve made 
up my mind to learn this 
fool game if it takes all 
summer. I’dhateto quit 
now, even to oblige peo- 
ple who have been so 
courteoustome. . . . 
Well, good-by, you 
frozen stiffs! Maybe I 
can hire that sour old 
Scotchman to go round 
: with me. He’snot what 
you might call a cheerful 


ought not to let hisangry” 


— 


° 
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companion, but, at that, 
he’s got something on 
you. He’s human, any- . 
way!” 

Ambrose went outside 
and banged the door be- 
hind him. Billford made 
a few brief observations; 
but his remarks, though 
vivid and striking, were 
not quite original. Har- 
son shook his head, and in 
the silence following Am- 
brose’s exit we heard Doe 
Pinkinson’s voice: 

“Tf that pup was mine 
I’d drown him; dog-gone 
me if I wouldn’t!” 

Young Mr. Phipps, 
you will observe, got in 
wrong at the very start. 
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AD news travels 

fast when a few 
press agents get be- 
hind it, and not all 
the personal public- 
ity is handed out 
by a man’s loving 
friends. Those who 
had met Ambrose 
warned those who had 
not, and whenever. his 
fiery red head appeared 
in the lounging room 
there was a startling 
drop in the tempera- 
ture. 

For a few weeks he 
persisted in trying to 
secure matches with 
members of the club, 
but nobody would have anything to do with him—not even 
old Purdue McCormick, who toddles about the course with 
a niblick in one hand and a midiron in the other, sans bag, 
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sans caddie, sans protection of the game laws. When such — 


a renegade as Purdue refused to go turf-tearing with him 
Ambrose gave up in disgust and devoted himself to the 
serious business of learning the royal and ancient game. 
He infested the course from dawn till dark, a solitary fig- 
ure against the sky line; our golfing Ishmael, a wild ass 
loose upon the links, his hand against every man and every 
man’s hand against him. 

He wore a chip on his shoulder for all of us; and it was 
during this period that Anderson, our club champion and 
Number One on the team, christened Ambrose “Little 
Poison Ivy,’’ because of the irritating effect of personal 
contact with him. 

Ambrose couldn’t have had a great deal of fun out of the 


situation; but MacQuarrie made money out of it. The — 


redhead hired the professional to play with him and 
criticize his shots. The dour old Scotch mercenary did not 
like Ambrose any better than we did, but toward the end 
of the first month he admitted to me that the boy had the 


makings of a star golfer, though not, he was careful to | 


explain, ‘‘the pr-roper temperament for the game.” 

“But it’s just amazin’, the way he picks up the shots,” 
said Dunn’. 
perament.”’ 


“ Aye, he’ll have everything but the tem- — 


As the summer drew to a close the annual team matches — 


began, and we forgot Ambrose and all else in our anxiety 
over the fate of the Edward B. Wimpus Trophy. 

Every golf club, you must know, has its pet trophy. 
Ours is the worn old silver cup that represents the team 
championship of the Association. A pawnbroker wouldn’t 
look at it twice; but to us, who are familiar with its history 
and the trips it has made to different clubhouses, the 
Edward B. Wimpus Trophy is priceless, and more to be 
desired than diamonds or pearls. 

When the late Mr. Wimpus donated the cup he stipu- 


lated that it should be held in trust by the club winning © 


the annual team championship, and that it should become 
the property of the club winning it three times in succes- 
sion. For twenty years we had been fighting for perma- 
nent possession of the trophy, and engraved on its shining 
surface was the record of our bitter disappointment—not 
to mention the disappointment of the Bellevue Golf Club. 
Twice we had been in a position to add the third and final 
victory, and twice the Bellevue quintet had dashed our 
hopes. Twice we had retaliated by preventing them from 
retiring the Wimpus Trophy from competition; and now, 


ee 


with two winning years behind us and a third opneraniy : 


in sight, we talked and thought of nothing else. 

According to the rules governing team play in our Asal 
ciation, each club is represented by five men, contesting 
from scratch and without handicaps of any sort. In the 
past, two teams have outclassed the field, and once more 
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history repeated itself, for the Bellevue bunch fought us 
neck and neck through the entire period of competition. 
With one match remaining to be played, they were tied 
with us for first place, and that match brought the Bellevue 
team to our course last Friday afternoon. 

I was on hand when the visitors filed into the locker 
‘room at noon—MacNeath, Smathers, Crane, Lounsberry 
and Jordan—five seasoned and dependable golfers, veterans 
of many a hard match; fighters who never know when they 
are beaten. They looked extremely fit, and not in the least 
worried at the prospeet of meeting our men on their own 
course. 

They brought their own gallery, too, Bellevue members 
who talked even money and flashed yellow-backed bills. 
The Dingbats formed a syndicate and covered all bets; 
but this was due to club pride rather than any feeling of 
confidence. We knew our boys were in for a tough battle, 
in which neither side would have a marked advantage. 

Four of our team players were on hand to welcome the 
enemy— Moreman, Bishop, Elder and Gilmore—and they 
offered their opponents such hospitality as is customary on 
like occasions. 

“Thanks,” said MacNeath‘with a grin; “but just now 
we're drinking water. After the match you can fill the cup 
with anything you like, and we’ll allow you one drink out 
of it before we take it home with us. Once we get it over 
there, it’ll never come back. It’s not in the cards for you 
to win three times running. . Where’s Anderson?”’ 

“He hasn’t shown up yet,” said 
Bishop. 

“He’s on the way out in his ear,” 
added Moreman. “I rang up his house 
five minutes ago. He’d just left.’ 

“Oh, very well,” said MacNeath, 
who is Number One man for Bellevue, 
as well as captain of the team. “Sup- 
pose we have lunch now, Bishop; and 
while we’re eating you can give me 
the list of your players and IJ’ll match 
them up.” 

In team play it is customary for the 
home captain to submit the names of 
his players, ranked from one to five, in 
the order of their ability. The visiting cap- 
tain then has the privilege of making the 
individual matches; and this is supposed 
to offset whatever advantage the home 
team has by reason of playing on its own 
course. 

Bishop, our captain, handed over a list 
reading as follows: 1—Anderson; 2— 
Moreman; 3—Bishop; 4— Elder; 5—Gilmore. 
MacNeath bracketed his own name with 
Anderson’s, and paired Crane with Moreman, 
Lounsberry with Bishop, Smathers with Elder, 
and Jordan with Gilmore. 

After luncheon the men changed to their 
golfing togs; but still there was no sign of - 
Anderson. Another telephone call confirmed 
the first message; his wife reported that he 
had left his home nearly an hour before, bound 
for the club. 

_ “Queer!”’ said MacNeath. “Engine trou- 
ble or a puncture—possibly both. It’s not 
like the Swede to be late. Might as well get 
‘started,eh? Andersonand Iwill golast, anyhow.”’ 

A big gallery watched the first pair drive off, 
Gilmore getting a better ball than Jordan, and 
cheering those who believe in omens. Then, at 
five-minute intervals, came Lounsberry and 
Bishop, Smathers and Elder, and Crane and 
Moreman. Each match attracted a small indi- 
vidual gallery, but most of the spectators waited 
to follow the Number One men. MacNeath, 
refusing to allow himself to be made nervous by 
the delay, went into the clubhouse; and many 
and wild were the speculations as to the cause of 
Anderson’s tardiness. The wildest one of them fell 
short of the bitter truth, which came to us at the 
end of a telephone wire located in the professional’s shop. 
-. had been relayed on from the switchboard in the club 

ce: 

“Anderson blew a front tire at the city limits. 
turned over with him and broke his leg.” 

A bombshell exploding under our noses could not have 
created more consternation. There we were, with four of 
the matches under way, our best man crippled, and up 
against the proposition of providing an opponent for Mac- 
Neath, admittedly the most dangerous player on the 
Bellevue team. Harson, as a member of the Greens Com- 
mittee and an officer of the club, assumed charge of the 


Car 


_ situation as soon as he heard the news. 


_ “No good sending word to poor old Bishop,” said he. 
“He’s the team captain, of course; but he can’t do any- 
thing about it. Besides, he’s already playing his match, 
and this would upset him terribly. Is there anyone here 
who can give MacNeath a run for his money?” 

’ “Not unless you want to try it,”’ said I. 


As Ambrose Often Telis Us, the Baffy is a Sweet 


“Fe’d eat me alive!”” groaned Harson. ‘‘We might as 
well forfeit one match, and put it up to the boys to win 
three out of four. Oh, if we only had one more good man!”’ 

“Ye have,”’ said MacQuarrie, who had been listening. 
““Ye’ve overlooked young Mister Phipps.” 

“That kid?’’ demanded Harson. ‘‘ Nonsense!” 

“Aye,” said Dunn’l; ‘‘that kid! Call it nonsense if ye 
like, sir, but he was under eighty twice yesterday. This 
mor-rnin’ he shot a seventy-seven, with two missed putts 
the length o’ your ar-rm. He’s on top of his game now, an’ 
goin’ strong. If he’ll shoot back to his mor-rnin’ round 
he’ll give Mister MacNeath a battle; but the lad has never 
been in a competition, so ye’ll have to chance his ner-rves.”’ 

“Ambrose!’’ I exclaimed. “‘I never should have thought 
of him!” 

“Of course ye wouldn’t,”’ said MacQuarrie. ‘Ye’ve 
never played with him—never.even seen him play.” 

“But he’s such a little rotter!’’ mumbled Harson. 

“Aye,” said Dunn’1; ‘‘an’, grantin’ ye that, he’s still the 
best ye have. He’s in the clubhouse now, dressed an’ 
ready to start, once the crowd is out of the way.” 

“And he really did a seventy-seven this morning?” 
asked Harson. 

“With two missed putts—wee ones.” 

I looked at Harson and Harson looked at me. 

“You go in and put it up to him,” said he at last. “TI 
can’t talk to him without losing my temper.” 

I found our little red hope banging the balls about on the 
billiard table, carefree as a scarlet tanager. 

“Young man,” said I, ‘your country calls you.” 

“T’m under age,’’ said Ambrose, calmly squinting along 
his cue. “Don’t bother me. This is a tough shot.” 

““Well, then,” said I, “‘your club calls you.” 
“My club, eh?’ remarked the redhead with nasty em- 
phasis. ‘Any time this club calls me I’m stone-deaf.”’ 
“Listen tomea minute, Phipps. Thisis the 
day of the big team match and we’re up against 


Little Club to Have in the Bag 


it hard. Anderson turned his car over on the 
way out and broke his leg. We want you to take 
his place.” 

“Anderson,” repeated Ambrose. “ Ain’t that 
the squarehead who calls me Little Poison Ivy? Only his 
leg, eh? Tough luck!” 

“You bet it is!” I exclaimed, ignoring his meaning. 
“Tough luck for all of us, because if we can’t dig up a man 
to take Anderson’s place we’ll have to forfeit that par- 
ticular match to MacNeath. We’d set our hearts on win- 
ning this time, because it would give us the permanent 
possession of the team trophy that we’ve been shooting 
at for twenty years ——” 

“Let your voice fall right there!’’ commanded Ambrose. 
“Trophies are nothing in my young life. This club is noth- 
ing in my life. 

““Hverybody here has treated me worse than a yellow 
dog. Go ahead and take your medicine; and I hope they 
lick you and make you like it!” 
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I saw it was time to try another tack. Ambrose had 
used one word that had put an idea into my head. 

“All right,” said I. ‘‘Have it your own way. Perhaps 
it was a mistake to mention MacNeath’s name.” 

“What do you mean—amistake?”’ Hefired upinstantly. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘you must know Mac by reputation. 
He’s one of the best golfers in the state and a tough propo- 
sition to beat. He’s their Number One man—their star 
player. He shoots pretty close to par all the time.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?’’ asked Ambrose. 

“Why, nothing; only ——” 

“Only what?” 

“Well, they all said you wouldn’t want to go up against 
such a strong player.” 

“Who said that?” 

“Oh, everybody. Yes; it was a mistake to mention his 
name. I’m frank enough to say that I wouldn’t tackle him 
without a handicap. MacNeath is hard game.” 

“Look here!’’ snapped the redhead. ‘‘You’re off on the 
wrong foot entirely. You’re barking up the wrong tree. 
It’s not because I’m afraid of this MacNeath, or anybody 
else. I licked that sour old Scotchman this morning, and 
I guess you’ll agree he’s not soft picking. It’s just that I 
don’t feel that this club ought to ask a favor of me.” 

“A favor! Why, man alive, it’s a compliment to stick 
you in at Number One—the biggest compliment we can 
pay you!” ; 

“Well,” said Ambrose slowly, “if you look at it in that 
light ze 

“T most certainly do. . . 
meet MacNeath ——” 

Ambrose dropped his cue with a crash. 

“You don’t really think I’m yellow, do you?”’ he cried. 

“Tf you are,” said I, ‘‘you’re the first redhead that ever 
got his color scheme mixed.” 

The little rascal grinned like a gargoyle. 

“Listen!’’ said he confidentially. ‘‘You’ve 
used me pretty well—to my face, anyhow—and 
T’ll tell you this much: I don’t care the snap of 
my fingers for your ratty old cup. I care even 
less for the members of this club—present com- 
pany excepted, you understand; but I 
can’t stand it to have anybody think ’m 
not game. Ever since I wasa runt of a kid 
I’ve had to fight, and they can say any- 
thing about me except that I’m a quitter. 

. . Why, I’vestuck round here for nearly 
five months just because I wouldn’t let a 
lot of old fossils drive me out and make 
me quit—five months without a friend in 
the place, and only MacQuarrie to talk to. 

“Tf I’d been yellow it would have shown 
that first Saturday when everybody turned 
me down so cold. I wanted to walk out and 
never come back. I wanted to; but I stuck. 
Honest, if I’m anything at all I’m game— 
game enough to stand the gaff and take the 
worst of it; and I’ll prove it to you by play- 
ing this bird, no matter how good he is. I’ll 
fight him every jump of the way, andif he licks 
me he'll have tostep outsometodoit. What’s 
a licking, anyway? I’ve had a thousand of 
7em! Plenty of people can lick me; but you 
bet your life nobody ever scared me!”’ 

“Good kid!” said I, and held out my hand. 

After an instant’s hesitation Ambrose seized 
it. ‘‘Now lead me to this MacNeath per- 
son,’’ said he. ‘‘I suppose we ought to be intro- 
duced, eh? Or hashe been told that I’m the 
Country Club leper?” 


But if you’d rather not 


Ney 


It was a sorely disappointed gallery that 
welcomed the substitute—disappointed and 
amazed; but the few Bellevue members were 
openly.jubilant. They had reason to be, for word 
had been brought back to them that Lounsberry 
and Crane wererunning away with their matches. 
Between them and thé cup they saw only a golfing 
novice, a junior member without a war record. 
They immediately began offering odds of two to 
one on the MacNeath-Phipps match; but there 
were no takers. The Dingbats held a lodge of 
sorrow in the shade of the caddie house and 
mournfully estimated their losses, while our feminine con- 
tingent showed signs of retreating to the porch and spending 
the afternoon at bridge. 

MacNeath was first on the tee—a tall, flat-muscled, 
athletic man of forty; and, as the veteran was preparing to 
drive, Ambrose and MacQuarrie held a whispered con- 
versation. 

“T’d like to grab some of that two to one,” said the boy. 

“Don’t be foolish,’”’ counseled the canny Scot. “Ye’ll 
have enough on your mind wi’out makin’ bets; an’, for 
pity’s sake, remember what I’ve told ye—slow back, don’t 
press, keep your head down, an’ count three before ye 
look up. Hit them like ye did this mor-rnin’ an’ ye’ve a 
grand chance to win.” 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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lasted nearly a week. In the deep 


[Tiss bombardment had already 
dugout that harbored the head- 
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their backs there was a knock at the door, 
of the dugout. 

“‘Herein!”’ said the Oberst, putting 
down his liqueur glass. 


quarters of a regiment* defending a sec- 
tor of the Front its continuing fury 
arrived merely as a succession of jarring 
thuds that jangled the after-lunch liqueur 
glasses on the rough table and imparted 
a quiver to the chairs occupied by the 
members of the mess. To touch the 
boarded walls was to receive an un- 
pleasant, almost painful, vibration. The 
glowing electric-light bulb pendent from 
the steel-girdered roof shone steadily, 
despite those heavier shocks that punc- 
tuated irregularly the steady series of 
muffled blows. 

The atmosphere was hot with the ra- 
diation from a closed stove in a corner, 
and thick with tobaccosmoke. Through 
the wreathing, slowly drifting fumes 
could be seen the large maps, crisscrossed 
with an infinity of lines—red here, blue 
there—and divided into prominently 
numbered squares, which covered the 
walls. 

The regiment commander, whose sal- 
low, deeply lined face revealed the ravage 
of present anxieties upon a man as old 
as the whiteness of his mustache and 
eyebrows indicated him to be, broke off 
from a brooding contemplation of those 
maps and leaned forward to pour himself 
out some more coffee. The Iron Cross 
dangling from the middle buttonhole of his tunic 
tinkled against his empty liqueur glass. He refilled 
both coffee cup and glass with a hand that shook. 

The two other occupants of the dugout, a staff 
captain and a young lieutenant, were absorbed in 
the latest batch of illustrated papers. 

There was the noise of footsteps stumblingly 
descending the steep stairway of the dugout, and 
the door opened. A tall officer in a long coat yel- 
low with mud stood stiffly erect at the entrance 
and saluted with a swift, precise gesture and a 
click of heels. 

“Hauptmann Hofmeister!” he barked out. 


Awaiting the Attack 


HE regiment commander, who had been peer- 

ing toward him through the filmy tobacco 
smoke, drew himself erect also, and with an ex- 
actly similar intonation replied; 

“Oberst von Forster!’ 

The staff captain had jumped up so hastily from 
his chair that it fell about his legs. 

“Tieber Hofmeister!” he cried, shaking the new- 
comerbythehand. ‘‘Wewereexpecting you. Are 
you quite recovered from your wound?” He 
turned to the colonel. ‘‘ Hofmeister and I were in 
the same regiment on the Somme, Herr Oberst.”’ 

The Oberst nodded and extended his hand to 
the new arrival. 

“You come at a difficult moment, Hauptmann 
Hofmeister. Sit down! Have you eaten? Wal- 
dow 129 

The young lieutenant was already halfway to 
the door. Hofmeister stopped him. ‘I had Mit- 
tagessen with the division,” he said. ‘They told 
me something of the situation, Herr Oberst.’ 

“They didn’t say the brigade was being re- 
lieved?” asked the colonel, clutching at a phan- 
tasm of hope that flitted across his anxieties. 

Hofmeister shook his head. ‘“‘No, Herr Oberst. The 
brigade will not be relieved until after the Englanders have 
made their attack.” 

Oberst von Forster performed a little gesture in which 
both his hands and his head were expressive of his relapse 
to pessimism. 

“‘T hope they will find something to relieve in that case,”’ 
he said bitterly. ‘Ach! Those people who sit back there 
in safety! Well, you come to us and Grenzmann goes back 
to the division. And I hope, Grenzmann, that you'll give 
them an idea of the sort of existence we lead here.” 

Grenzmann nodded. 

“Natiirlich, Herr Oberst,” he said cheerfully, fixing 
already in his mind the picture of the grumbling, dodder- 
ing old colonel with which he meant to regale the divi- 
sional mess. 


*The German infantry brigade is composed of two regiments 
of three battalions each; two brigades to a division. 
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“Now, Hofmeister,” said the Oberst, “‘since you have 
already eaten let us get to work. They told you at divi- 
sional headquarters that we are expecting an attack—a 
big attack?” 

He emphasized the largeness of the menace. His face 
looked startlingly haggard, close under the electric light. 
“This new Siegfried Line’’—the new line from the Aisne 
to the north of Arras, taken up by the Germans last spring, 
was called by them the Siegfried Line, by the English the 
Hindenburg Line—“‘will be tested to the utmost—and we 
shall see if it is as strong as they make out. I am confident 
in it myself’—he stopped—“if only we have enough 
troops to hold it. If it breaks ——” 

He stopped again, sketched an expressive little gesture. 


“We have a battalion in front line, the others in support.. 


Show him the positions on the map, Grenzmann.” 
He waited while the two officers obeyed, poring over the 
trench map, murmuring together. As they straightened 


A signal orderly entered. He held out 
atelegram. Grenzmann took it, opened 
it with a quick movement, glanced at 
the message. 

“From the forward battalion, Herr 
Oberst—by telephone, priority—they’re 
asking again to be relieved is 

He passed the message across to the 
regiment commander. “They’re having 
a bad time,”’ he added confidentially to 
Hofmeister. ‘‘That’s the third time in 
twenty-four hours they have asked for 
relief.” 

Oberst von Forster wrinkled his brows 
over the message. ‘“‘ Schrecklich, schreck- 
lich,” he muttered; “but what canI do? 
We must not be caught moving! We 
must not be caught!” 


To the Front Lines 


E FROWNED at the words, which 
despite their official formality were 
eloquent of the agonized despair that had 
spoken at the other end of the telephone. 
““‘Tisclaim responsibility if disaster 
occurs to the sector’—yes, they throw 
it on me—they throw it on me.” 

He stood for some moments bending 
over the paper, then he suddenly drew 
himself erect. ‘‘I must see for myself.”” There 
was a new tone of decision in his voice. ‘ Hof- 
meister—I am going up to the front line. Come 
with me! You will be able to familiarize yourself 
with the situation?’ 

Hauptmann Hofmeister saluted with stiff pre- 
cision and stood rigid. 

“Zu Befehl, Herr Oberst.”’ 

“You, Waldow—you come too; and Grenz- 
mann, you remain here—deal with anything that 
comes in.”’ 

The old man, long oppressed by the imagined 
possibilities over which he brooded in the pent 
seclusion of the dugout, was unfeignedly glad at 
the prospect of escape into the open air. Swiftly 
he donned his long coat, looked to his automatic 
pistol and emergency ration, slung over his shoul- 
der the strap of the slate-gray cylindrical tin box 
that held his gas mask. 

“Hurry, Waldow!”’ he said to the lieutenant, 
who was busily engaged in similar preparations. 
““Where’s my steel helmet?’”’ He hummed a bar 
or two of a song in a cheerful key. ‘“‘ We'll teach 
these damned Englanders, Hofmeister!” he said 
with a little laugh. ‘‘They’ll never get a yard of 
the Siegfried Line! Not they!’’ He was reassur- 
ing himself more than his hearers. 
the idea of it, Hofmeister? Not like the Somme 
days. No! Das war schrecklich! schrecklich! Try- 
ing to hold those front trenches—we played their 
game! But now these deep defensive zones—full 


the last man, or what is left of them will be driven 
back to their own lines. Hin grosser Geist— 
Hindenburg! Ein grosser Geist fiir die grosse Zeit! 
’S wird ein famoser Sieg sein! Ja—gewiss—gewiss.”’ 


He hummed a bar or two of the song the Ger- 


man soldiers had sung when they marched to war in 
the brave days of 1914: ‘‘‘Puppchen! du bist mein’ 
Augen Schatz > Come, Hofmeister! Waldow! Fertig? 
Vorwarts!” 
gard, sallow face purpling with blood, his eyes alight under 
the bushy white eyebrows. 
of this damned hole!” He led the way out of the dugout. 


“We shall probably be glad enough to get back to it,” » 


murmured the young lieutenant as he followed him. 

Outside the dugout an electric light illumined the pas- 
sage that communicated with the signal and office apart- 
ments of the subterranean headquarters. Two or three 
orderlies on duty sprang to erect rigidity as the regiment 
commander passed. 


He commenced the ascent of the steep narrow stairway, — 


slippery with yellow mud. Hofmeister and Waldow fol- 


lowed at his heels. The deep steel helmets curving down 


to the neck lent their heads a quaint touch of the antique. 
Von Forster had but half emerged into the chilly atmos- 
phere of an overcast afternoon when he stopped, with the 


“You know — 


of cunning bits of trenches and hidden machine ~ 
guns—if they get into them they will be killed to 


He laughed, excited as a schoolboy, his hag- — 


“Dank’ sei Gott we get out — 


' Then they emerged from the stairway. 


- which they were spaced—banged away 
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instinctive paralysis of imminent danger. 
A long-drawn whine broadened rapidly 
to a threatening rush in the air; ap- 
proached, passed and culminated in a 
heavy, metallic crash in the instant in 
which he ducked his head. 

“Verfliichte Englinder!”’ muttered 
Von Waldow below him. 

The three men paused until the rain 
of earth clods and débris had ceased. 


The black smoke from the just-burst 
shell drifted over a near prospect of 
hoof-holed mud, tumbled bricks and 
protruding rafters. The headquarters 
dugouts were excavated on the site of a 
ruined farm. Farther away, beyond 
the puddled morass which was a road, a 
battery of field guns—each weapon hid- 
den in an emplacement of mud merging 
with the desolate expanse of mud across 


rapidly, the spurt of flame vivid against 
thelowgraysky. Theirmuzzles pointed 
westward to where a long featureless 
ridge, not far distant, rose darkly, to 
contrast with a band of light that just 
hinted at the afternoon sun behind the 
clouds. 

Against that illumination, founts of 
black smoke sprang up from the summit 
of the ridge in a wide-stretched simultaneity of appear- 
ance, incessantly renewed, that baffled the attempt to 
count, climbed yet a little, and hung poised before they 
broke and drifted, formlessly and thinning. Shrapnel, 
white and heavy black, dotted the ridge horizon in magi- 
cally reénforced handfuls. Over the hinterland between 
the battery and the high ground the brown and black 
smoke of other shell bursts shot up from a score of places 
at once. Far and near over that cloud-hung wilderness a 
scintillation of quick, short gun flashes betrayed the posi- 
tions of German batteries otherwise invisible. 


BRITISH OFFICIAL PICTURE s 
English Soldiers at Work Breaking Down a German Strongpoint 


A World Full of Noise 


HE world was full of noise. Close at hand the violent 

rapid reports of the field battery, furiously at work, 
blotted, as it were, momentarily the chaos of heavy sound 
that rolled, reverberating, between unexpected and con- 
fused climaxes of coincident salvos. From behind came 
the gruff double thud of the German howitzers, over- 
powered from instant to instant by the loud, sharp detona- 
tion of a heavy gun. In the air above was a continual 
rushing of shells, those of large caliber rumbling onward like 
a laden tramcar, the smaller projectiles fiercely sibilant, 
varied by a banshee howl where a driving band had torn 
loose. Far away to the west the continuous discharges of 
the English guns were an undertone of muttered thunder. 
The detonations of shell bursts and trench-mortar bombs 
upon the ridge were indistinguishable in the welter of slam 
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and crash and rumbling broken roars that rolled under the 
low sky. 

The colonel stood for a moment contemplating the 
scene, with the narrowed eyes and bent brow of a seaman 
who endeavors to estimate the fury of a coming storm. 
The new staff captain gazed also, fixing the lie of the land 
by glanced references to his map. The lieutenant stood 
nervously biting his lower lip, the muscles of his face 
quivering, his knees shaking despite an effort of his will. 
This was no good place to loiter in the open. 

His apprehensive brain, agonizedly alert for the definite 
sound, identified in a spasm of hyperacute faculty a scarce 
distinguishable distant pop! among the uproar. 

“Here it comes!”’ he cried. 

There was a pause, and then, distinct among all the 
other sounds, the whine of a rapidly approaching shell 
detached itself, coming straight toward them. Like one 
man they flung themselves flat upon the mud in the instant 
that it rushed to the deafégiing crash of its explosion. Face 
downward, they heard the continued fall of the upcast 
débris, the whine of its splintered fragments. Mud rained 
upon them. 

The colonel sprang to his feet. 

“Hurry!” he said. ‘‘ There will be another.” 

The others followed him as he hastened toward the 
puddled road and turned along it. The deep mud sucked 
at their boots and splashed, liquid, to their knees. They 
plunged onward, desperately at strain to get away from the 
danger spot. A little farther on, where the road sank below 


the level of the land, a communieation 
trench opened into it on the right. A 
signboard all askew named it—Sjeges- 
Allee. They dived into it just as the 
whine and rush and crash of the ex- 
pected shell emphasized the necessity 
for their haste. ’ 

The trench was deep and wide, ex- 
cavated on a trace not of sharp angles 
but of serpentine curves. The rails of a 
miniature tramway followed its shelter. 
The three officers stepped from one to 
another of the metal sleepers that 
squelched beneath them in the liquid 
mud. A few hundred yards along the 
trench they overtook a stationary train 
of four trucks, a midget petrol engine 
atthehead. The Unteroffizier in charge 
stood up quickly from his conversation 
withthedriverpercheduponthequaintly 
small tractor. He saluted at the ap- 
proach of the regiment commander. 

“What are you doing with this am- 
munition?” asked Von Forster angrily. 
““Why are you stopped?”’ 

The man shrank and stammered. 

““Die—die Granaten—Herr Oberst!’’ 

The colonel’s rage leaped to fury. 

“Shells! Dummes Zeug!’’ Heslashed 
the man across the head with his trench 
stick. “‘This ammunition is urgently 
required. Auf! Vorwdrts! And don’t stop till I tell 
you!’’ He clambered onto the truck, behind the tractor, 
Hofmeister and Von Waldow imitating him, and sat on 
the stack of ammunition boxes. The frightened driver 
started his engine, and as the train commenced to move 
squealingly and slowly onward the Unteroffizier sprang 
onto the rear truck. 

“Report yourself under arrest!’’ Von Forster shouted at 
him. ‘‘The men in the trenches might be dying for lack 
of this ammunition to-night,’’ he added to Hofmeister. 
“We have had terrible difficulty in getting up supplies this 
last week.” 


Bringing Up Ammunition 


HE little train rattled and squealed and jolted along the 

trench, moving at a fair pace. The high earth walls 
permitted no vision of the countryside; but the constant 
overhead scream of shells, the ever-recurring crashes, were 
a stimulus to the imagination. Every few minutes a ball of 
white smoke jumped into the near air with a sharp detona- 
tion, and occasionally shrapnel bullets hammered on the 
trucks. Still they went on. 

Once, looking up, they perceived an aéroplane low down 
in the sky. 

“Brave fellow, that!’’ shouted Von Férster above the 
deafening noise of the tractor. He followed it with his 
eyes. It swerved and swooped toward them. With a 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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ON MACKENZIE 


There Had Passed Back and Forth Between Them Certain Documents Which 
Would Pierce the Stout Little Heart of Elsie Hall 


stage box. The footlights, rising in an upward glare, 

showed, as against a bright curtain, the drooping of 
her young shoulders, the slender column of her neck, the 
very quietness of a white hand along the box rail, and the 
gentleness, the whole exquisite overcast, of her counte- 
nance. I knew the girl—she was little more than that—had 
known her for years. She was Silas Burnham’s only grand- 
child and had been sole inheritrix of his estate. 

You may never have heard of Silas Burnham. Decades 
ago, long before Treadwell had grown to a smutty-nosed 
bumptious youngster of a city, there had come prospecting 
pennilessly into the town a young man with an honest eye, 
aset mouth and a tight fist. His worldly capital had been 
an idea pertaining to pumps and how a particularly useful 
kind of pump could be made. This idea he succeeded, in 
due course, in impressing upon a certain Mr. Wadley; and 
there had then presently entered upon its existence one of 
those fashioners of destiny in modern form—a business 
firm. It had been called Burnham & Wadley; and I served 
it for many years, delving in its books, rummaging its 
contracts, and inveigling, in those quiet unguarded hours 
after five o’clock, the confidence of its employees. 

Sight of Elsie did not at first summon remembrances, 
for she had at all times projected herself to me as fine and 
infinitely wrought. Nor did the glimpse I could get of her 
husband, in the shadows beyond, his clever, once nobly 
chiseled features, now hardened and contemptuous, serve 
to recall a small fraction of all that had happened. It was 
not until the girl smiled that the particular chunk of life 
to which she gave flesh-and-blood expression came tum- 
bling from the crowded warehouse of my memory, and 
she herself suddenly seemed, as never before, a rare 
flower, blooming preciously from muck. 

It had all occurred most briefly. There had been some 
fresh twist in the action of the play. The house had 
been roaring, rocking, almost weeping its mirth. I had 
chanced to glance toward the stage box. No abandon 
of laughter there! Vague and thin as the passage of a 
cloud shadow upon spring fields, there had been upon 
the girl’s sensitive lips only the small wan shimmer of 
asmile. Scarcely lingering and gone within the moment, 
it had none the less minded me of many things. 

It had minded me of old Silas Burnham and the 
Titan that his business had made of him; of his 
daughter Clara, and her husband, Elsie’s father, Stephen 
Prescott—both long since dead; of Wadley, early killed 
by the worry of Burnham’s enterprise; of Judge 
Methuen, executor.of old Silas’ estate, and of his terror 
of the firm; of Ezekiel Hall and Anthony Carver—a 
sinister old pair—and of their sons and {their sons’ dis- 
grace; of Elsie herself, and the girl at twenty she had 
been. In short, it—that disillusioned smile—had 
minded me of the firm and of the wilderness of life 
through which Silas Burnham’s creation had so mon- 
strously raged, altering, with its bright hopes and black 
fears and ever-present uncertainties, the characters and 
destinies of many men. Like all others of its kind, it was 
a devouring thing—the firm! 


S was sitting to the fore on the audience side of the 


And then presently I had decreed this 
tale; for, musing there in my aisle seat, I 
’ hadasked myself why a firm, as much as any 
other notable that had rocked 
the earth, should not have, if 
not its biography, 
at least its memoir. 


ZI 


HEN Elsie 
Prescott, the 
last dab ofan 
Eastern finishing 
school upon her, 
returned to Tread- 
well, she was not 
quite twenty. Fif- 
teen months re- 
mained before she 
would come into 
the Burnham 
estate, carrying 
with it—legally at 
least—a control of 
the firm. Judge 
Methuen, her 
guardian, was then 
nominally the 
president of Burn- 
ham & Wadley. 
The single private room of the otherwise unpartitioned 
executive floor—the room that had been Silas Burnham’s— 
was set aside for his use; but the judge, having a law 
practice to watch, rarely went there. The actual manage- 
ment of running affairs was left to Ezekiel Hall, the vice 
president and secretary of the concern, and to Anthony 
Carver, its treasurer, both of whom were indispensable. 
They were a singular couple. Life servants of the com- 
pany, they had begun as young men, facing each other 
from high stools on opposite sides of the firm’s battered 
ledger desk; and were still facing each other, but now as 
old men, from grim secretive roller-tops, placed on each 
side of a main passageway, and most precisely at equal 
distances from the door of the room that had been Silas 
Burnham’s, and was now vaguely and occasionally occu- 
pied by Judge Methuen. Molded and formed by Silas 
Burnham’s venture, they were its veriest children. 

Hall was a high, gaunt, lean man, who walked on his 
heels with his toes twisted far out; as he scuttled about the 
office he resembled a nervous, rapidly moving question 
mark. There was about Hall that boiled-shirt-and-broad- 
cloth respectability that often goes with church elderships 
and close deals; you would have known him for an exacting 
man, but not for worse. Even his mouth and chin, which he 
had learned to conceal by habit for much of the time behind 
a bony and prehensile hand, did not fully betray him. 

Likewise with Car- 
ver. The treasurer 
was a short, bull- 
necked, stanchionlike 
person, glisteningly 
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bald, and with a round face that seemed almost benevolent, + 
unless you managed to catch his eyes, which were small, 
bright and ratlike. One might have judged him shrewd, ~ 
but not cunning. However, Carver was cunning even as 
Hall was cruel. Utter realities are an accountant’s first 
quest, and you may figure these two mainstays and props 
as a toughened and conscience-strangled pair. 

Only death or dynamite could have induced either Hall 
or Carver, at this time, to quit the business. It had made 
neither of them rich; it had made neither of them all- 
powerful. As such matters go, neither of them had what 
you or I would regard as a pleasant berth; Hall hated 
Carver and Carver hated Hall, each with that hatred and 
suspicion which only the rubbings and rivalries of years 
within an office can produce. But they continued dwelling 
hourly within hand-reaching distance of each other, 
elaborately and unctuously hiding their loathings as they - 
could, neither even considering the idea of change or 
release from the cankerous passions of their jobs. It was 
that the firm had become for each his graven image. 

One fully as much as the other saw the firm as the only 
conceivable prize of a career. I do not believe that either 
was primarily fired by visions of great wealth. Money 
played a part in their desires, and so did power; but over 
and above all was the fascination of a mastery in that to 
which they had given their lives, a triumphant conclusion 
to an age-old contest. To control was the thing; that was 
the positive urge with both the old men. But there was 
another urge for each—an urge that had long since taught 
Ezekiel Hall never to be easy except when his furtive 
glance could detect exactly what Carver might be about; 
and similarly had instructed Carver that he should never 
draw a peaceful breath if he had lost an instant’s stealthy 
tab upon Hall. 

The two had, years earlier, taken mutual measures, and 
each lived in black terror lest some circumstance should 
carry the other into the private room at the open door of 
which they both daily stared. Each knew precisely what 
such an event would mean for the poor unfortunate left 
without. It would mean months of relentless grueling, the 
use of all the most pitiless instruments of business torture, 
the whole process to be terminated as speedily as possible 
by extermination and the utter collapse of all that had 
been builded for, hoped for, schemed for. 

None of this appeared upon the surface, for it was inex- 
pedient to have it appear; but the grapple between the 
old men was a life-and-death grapple. And each knew it 
for such upon the day when Elsie returned and again took 
up her abode with Mrs. Pinter, Stephen Prescott’s sister, 
who had reared her and had been the only mother the girl 
had ever known. 

Never more than then was Elsie Prescott a delight. 
Gloriously heart-free, her life still unscarred, untarnished, 
unmade, one thought 
of a clean new book, 
its pages uncut. 


“*They’ve Got the Respectability of a Big Solid Concern to Wrap Themselves and Their Rottenness In’® 
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The freshness and warmth of her cheeks; the clear-eyed 
innocence that was in her glance; the proud carriage of 
her head—all proclaimed that she had not yet been rough- 
handed by the game of being alive, and that everything 
was undetermined, unsmudged before her. 

Also, she was the most absurdly refreshing young person 
to look upon in the town. I used to see her occasionally 
making briskly through Brunswick Place; and with her 
trim waist and the jaunty set of her shoulders, and her 
pervading air of youth and zest, she would immensely set 
up a misanthropic and somewhat dispirited old codger like 
me. She seemed a wonderful, exuberant thing, to be pre- 
ciously guarded and saved. 

I do not know how she viewed the future, but doubtless 
she thought and hoped for herself about as most carefully 
reared, thoroughly wholesome girls of twenty think and 
hope for themselves; as doubtlessly she, of course, believed 
that all was safely and happily within her own keeping, to 
be shaped in accord with those tender ideals which showed 
in the light of her 
blue eyes. At any 
rate,itseemscertain 
that she quite ig- 
nored the firm in’ 
considering her life 
and its terms. 

“What does she 
think of it, any- 
way?’ I once asked 
Judge Methuen, to 
whom it was my 
duty to report all 
that, under the 
guise of a dry-as- 
dust figure fanatic, 
Thad gleaned round 
the offices. 

“Of what? The 
pump business? I 
don’t think she 
thinks of it at all,”’ 
he told me. 

“Oh, but she 
must!” I insisted. 
“ At least she must 
regard it in some 
way —a great inher- 
itance like that!” 

The judge raised 
a frail hand and be- 
gan to stroke the 
sparse lines of his 
white hair thought- 
fully with his finger 
tips. It was like 
him to have the 
same degree of mild 
concentration for 
the questions 
prompted by my 
curiosity as for 
really consequential 
matters. 

“Well,” he finally 
said, ‘I dare say : 
that, so far as she thinks of the business at all, she thinks 
of it as a kind of private mint—don’t you know? But, 
as I said, she doesn’t think about it—barely knows the con- 
cern’s there. Ah, yes; but a delightful girl—a delightful 
girl!” 

That evidently was about it; a delightful girl, to whom 
the firm, so far as it was anything at all, was a mint— 
something which had always obligingly, unobtrusively, 
jarlessly provided for her needs, and would of itself as 
obligingly, as unobtrusively, as jarlessly continue to do so. 
If in the future anything should get out of whack and 
require seeing to, Judge Methuen, who had always seen to 
everything, would see to it! The firm, to her conception, 
was anything but the storm center of the fiercest desires of 
a great horde of people—anything but a giant infused with 
the essence of the powers of all those who served it as 
master. It might precisely as well have been a collection of 
clean, quiet, innocuous, polite three and a half per cents in 
a bank vault, seeing daylight only when the judge took 
them out at coupon time. I am not aware that Elsie, until 
she was very much older, changed this view. 

Before the matter got really under way, I protested to 
her guardian, the judge. I wanted mightily to catch hold 
of the girl herself and make her understand. She seemed so 
soft, dainty, infinitely too fine a being for any such brutal 
manhandling. But that, of course, was impossible; the 
firm was a good customer of mine and I had my living to 
make. 

Even had I been ‘willing to brave a warning to Mrs. 
Pinter, it would have been useless. She was a kindly 
enough old lady, but much frayed by the years, much 
bound up in Treadwell’s social fabric, variously involved 
with the Carvers, and with nothing save a conventional 


attitude toward business, as something that men went to, 
and which, during certain hours, was going on downtown. 
But I did’speak to the judge. He, however, as I had known 
he would, only smiled his gentle, tolerant smile and said: 

“T can’t think, Morton, that you can be right. Mr. Hall 
and Mr. Carver are most respectable citizens in every 
way.” 

“Not really,” I retorted as hotly as I dared. ‘They 
just seem respectable. They’ve got the respectability of a 
big solid concern to wrap themselves and their rottenness 
in. Both of them are blind-mad to get control there. 
They’d slaughter their wives—do anything—ruin Steve 
Prescott’s little girl’s life, to win. Can’t you see that?” 

“But no one else has spoken of the matter,” he urged 
mildly. 

“And no one will! Burnham & Wadley is a fine fat 
business, with a lot of fine fat jobs and valuable reputations 
and profitable bank balances to be doled out every year. 
Mr. Hall and Mr. Carver are practically immune. If that 


He Barely Heard Her Sobbing as He Went Out 


child were butchered before the eyes of half this business 
community it would be hard to find a person willing to 
acknowledge having .observed anything. But you may 
accept it, judge, as a fact—either of those two would jubi- 
lantly butcher your ward if he thought there was a chance 
by so doing of getting the firm.” 

“Ah, Morton, you have a great capacity for evil believ- 
ing,” protested Methuen. 

“Tt’s not that, judge. It’s only that I know what these 
upper realms of going businesses actually are like.” And 
the talk dropped in futility there. 

The nub of the case was, as you have guessed, that 
Ezekiel Hall and Anthony Carver each had a son of 
marriageable age. I do not know how fathers venture upon 
such affairs; probably such fathers as Ezekiel Hall and 
Anthony Carver have devices of their own. Also, in this 
instance, both discovered fertile soil. Teddy Hall and 
Paul Carver were freshly returned from an Eastern college, 
and had the ethical and moral calibers likely to be 
found in young men whose parents have been only 
moderately well-to-do but who have dispatched their 
progeny for the cultural advantages of four years in a rich 
man’s university. 

Neither of the boys had been poor enough to make work 
essential for his education’s cost; neither had been affluent 
enough to regale himself as his friends did. The result had 
been that both were ease-loving, and yet neither had the 
means to support the luxury to which they equally desired 
to become accustomed. All this conspired, with Elsie’s 
own immense attractiveness, to make the respective tasks 
of Ezekiel Hall and Anthony Carver easy. 

At any rate, soon after Elsie’s return to Treadwell the 
race was on. For the parents it then became a matter of 


patiently doling out extravagant sums for pocket money; 
of silently footing lavish tailor bills; of a grim uncomplain- 
ing acquiescence in anything, everything—even to the 
office hours the sons, both of whom were inevitably and 
securely upon the pay roll of the firm, soon began to keep. 
It was not a lovely spectacle that the office of Burnham & 
Wadley had daily begun to afford! 

As between Ezekiel Hall’s son and Anthony Carver’s 
son, there was not much to choose. Both youths belonged to 
a standardized type, which was the type that Elsie knew; 
and both had the conventional markings of the class— 
good clothes, glib manners, and general airs of cleanliness, 
gayety and leisure. However, Teddy Hall had a mouth 
and chin that were as forbidding as his father’s, but lacking 
the cruel strength and indomitable purpose of the elder 
Hall’s mouth and chin. Paul Carver had an eye, if not so 
cunning, at least as gainful as his father’s, but missing the 
piercing shrewdness and unquenchable fire of the elder 
Carver’s eye. Mere carbon impressions—the sons—unde- 
veloped worldlings 
at the best! But it 
was not to an ever- 
sheltered girl of 
twenty that these 
things were proba- 
ble to appear. 

As I had pre- 
dicted, there was 
no scandal. While 
Judge {Methuen 
smiled deprecat- 
ingly, and Mrs. 
Pinter indulgently, 
the game went on; 
and all that others 
permitted them- 
selves to see were 
two irreproachable 
gentlemen of known 
abilities and success 
diligentlyand—yes, 
companionably— 
administering a 
substantial busi- 
ness, while their 
sons, clean-cut, pre- 
sentable youths, 
just from college, 
were paying their 
well-bred, well- 
ordered attentions 
to an altogether 
charming girl whom 
both had known 
from childhood. 

Such is the power 
of a going business, 
a dispenser of liveli- 
hoods and of pres- 
tige—a firm—that 
there were few to 
decry the sordid- 
ness of it all. But, 
within the frock- 
coated hearts of the 
parents and beneath the lively checked suits of the sons, 
there was a sordidness that was not hidden from me by the 
amazing camouflage of the firm. 

I knew. And so take, then, as truth, a vision of two 
embittered, formidable, world-battered old men, huddled 
with their greeds and horrid fears, at cavernous roller-tops 
in a vast, badly lighted room, ceaselessly scheming, cease- 
lessly lashing—under the immunities of the firm, and with 
their never-ending hates—their two luxury-thirsty sons, 
like two ponies, to win the heart of a girl. 

Polite fiction stripped away, that was the ungarnished 
fact. Add now the circumstance that, after Anthony 
Carver had maneuvered Mrs. Pinter away for a trip to the 
Pacific Coast, capturing Elsie as a member of his house- 
hold for the two months of her aunt’s absence, Ezekiel Hall 
had retaliated by presenting his son with an automobile— 
an investment as far beyond his means as the new living 
scale within the Carver home for the period of Elsie’s visit 
was beyond Carver’s means—add that comic extreme, and 
you may be able to perceive something of that which was 
rapaciously at work upon the destinies of Silas Burnham’s 
grandchild. 


Pea 


HERE was at this time in Treadwell no more admirable 
or engaging young man than Norman Dane. He had 
not yet begun to work for the firm, but was in the employ 
of the big Faraday Carpet Works and doing excellently. 
How excellently he was doing I learned from no less a 
person than the great Roger Faraday himself, an astute 
appraiser of youthful talent. 
“Why, Morton,” laughed Faraday, whom as an ac- 
countant I alsoserved, “if I don’t hurry up and get through, 
that chap’ll be owning my business!” 
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“Tricky, eh?” I inquired, for thus my mind instinctively 
operated, and I had never seen Norman Dane. 

“Tricky? There’s not a tricky spot in him from his 
toes up,” Faraday declared. ‘‘He’ll back me out of my 
own shop, because he’s a worker—a real worker—and 
works with his head; and works for just one person, and 
that person is not Norman Dane. It’s Roger Faraday! 
Yes, sir; and I’m proud to have him on my pay roll.” 

Such, then, was where the young man, at twenty-five or 
twenty-six, stood with as rich and powerful a man as 
there was in Treadwell. I made a point, after Faraday’s 
enthusiasm, of getting an early squint at Dane. He was 
not a disappointment; he looked his worth and his prom- 
ise. He had a fine straight eye, estimating but not hard; a 
constrained quizzical smile that turned his thin lips agree- 
ably sidewise; lean tanned features; and the general 
suggestion of cold baths, wisdom as to tailors, and an 
everpresent consciousness of precisely where he was and 
whither he was bound. 

It was Anthony Carver who, in behalf of Hall and of 
himself, and of the firm, approached Norman Dane. The 
burden of the matter was that the firm—Burnham & 
Wadley—had immediate and imperative need of a new 
manager for their New York office, and were prepared to 
pay as generously as necessary for the right man, already 
selected, and of course none other than Norman Dane. 

The young fellow did not realize the dent he had made 
upon Roger Faraday. The policy of the carpet company 
involved minimum salaries and, in proper course, stock 
awards; the house of Faraday was big, but so, too, was 
the pump company. The case doubtless presented itself 
to Norman Dane that at one move he could advance his 
career several large pegs. Anyhow, he accepted and, 
assuredly with an honorable wrench or two within the 
privacy of his own room, departed, at the instance of the 
firm, for the East, there, prospectively for long years, to 
serve it. 

Elsie Prescott did not go into a decline; but it is now 
fairly certain that there were, at Norman’s leaving, tears 
wept in Mrs. Pinter’s home in Brunswick Place, and 
that a real honest hurt had been left on her young heart. 

What had happened is, of course, clear. Norman had 
loomed up as a formidable possible factor in the life scheme 
of Burnham’s grandchild; Teddy Hall and Paul Carver, 
assiduously paying their courts, had found themselves 
equally banished from any preéminently preferred posi- 
tions. Each of the fathers had then found himself con- 
fronted with a stern issue: Was it better to permit Norman 
Dane’s menacing attentions to proceed, with danger that 
neither of the parents should ever actually triumph, or was 
it better to risk all to gain all? 

Fear balanced against greed; and it attested the 
remorseless and heroic qualities which had been put into 
the fibers of Hall and Carver that both unflinchingly had 
elected that the game between them should go on. The 
old men had joined hands over their barriers of hate and 
suspicion long enough to decide that some faithful, middle- 
aged plodder in New York should hunt a new job; and, 
also, long enough to invoke the firm’s aid in removing 
Norman Dane and his intrusions 
with hot haste from Treadwell. yy 
You see, it was by no means with ALY Lec 
Elsie’s destinies only that they fi 
played. 

Events now dragged for a time. 
At least, it remotely appeared 
that Elsie had less spirit for her 
tennis matches with Paul Carver 
and less eagerness for her motor 
rides with Teddy Hall. However, 
both continued alert and anxious; 
and Elsie did not cease to bestow 
her society upon the two young 
men who, naturally enough, 
seemed to her, of course, not 
emissaries of avarice, dread, and 
of base and passionate intrigue, 
but only boys of about her age 
who golfed well, danced well, had 
flows of light, amusing talk, and 
evidently adored her. Her joyous 
ignorance of the firm, 
it was obvious enough, 
remained complete. 

But down in the 
offices of Burnham & 
Wadley the strain had 
been telling. The elder 
Hall and the elder 
Carver had endured 
months during which 
each had lived in con- 
stant dread that the 
next day might, with 
its news, bring a vir- 
tual death sentence. 
They had had the 
fright of Norman Dane, 
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and since had been in hourly apprehension that some other 
unaccredited charmer might appear. Besides which, both 
desired to learn as promptly as possible the best or the 
worst. And so that audacious couple drove ferociously for 
an issue in their gamble upon the turn of Elsie’s heart. 

Finally it came; for what are soft gray eyes, no matter 
how lively and honest, into which one never looks, or a 
thin-lipped, lopsided smile, no matter how spontaneous 
and winning, that one never sees, to the other appeals of 
healthy youth when those other appeals are presented 
urgently on the spot and in the flesh? The cold practical 
law of proximity had done its work, and Elsie chose. 

Had I told you more of young Hall and young Carver, 
you would be able to determine with mathematical pre- 
cision the choice that Elsie made. Being a girl unerringly 
nice in all her instincts and truly womanly in all her feel- 
ings, she, of course, as between Teddy and Paul, took the 
one who at the moment had seemed to have a shade the 
best of it in his prospects for turning out worthless. She 
gave her hand to Teddy Hall, with his thick nose and lips, 
short receding chin and long receding forehead, but with 
superior endowments of lightness, wit, grace. 

Young Hall did have a facile charm then—the charm 
often so winning in youth, but the charm of the undevel- 
oped and basic rogue. In short, the firm, through one of 
its high priests, Ezekiel Hall, had presented Burnham’s 
grandchild, for a husband, with a man superficially fetch- 
ing enough, but unstable and, it may as well be out now, 
with a discreetly controlled but actually well-rooted pro- 
clivity for nearly all forms of white-shirtfront dissipation. 

The girl had scarcely breathed the consenting words 
before Ezekiel Hall’s flapping toes were carrying him, 
with breathless and vulgar haste, to the newspapers, as 
fast as possible, to seal the contract. I was in the executive 
offices of Burnham & Wadley upon the morning when 
word of the engagement was printed. 

One would never have guessed, either before or after 
Hall and Carver arrived, that the end of a life’s drama of 
consuming hate and treacherous scheming had been 
signaled. The place was no different than upon other days. 
The white heads and bald heads dotting the floor—for the 
firm was principally inhabited by old men now—bent to 
their tasks.. There was, as always, no stir, though of 


- course all were silently. preparing, each his particular 


form of obeisance, for the successful gladiator, and doubt- 
less, too, his particular form of well-considered humiliation 
for the vanquished one. 

It was about nine-thirty when Teddy Hall entered. He 
came swinging in jauntily and, banging a newspaper 
against his leg, reached his desk, where he clapped his 
hard-blocked modish derby down with a bang and com- 
menced briskly ripping through his mail; and then, it 
seems likely, starting upon several tasks it was incumbent 
upon him to perform preparatory to devoting himself to 
that life of moral rectitude which was to carry him safely 
and without stub of his toe to the altar. 

These tasks doubtless consisted of dispatching a few 
notes of fond, half-regretful farewell to certain young 
women who, at the moment, were delighting New York’s 
junior gilded-youth set from various musical-comedy 
choruses. At least, such was the manner of man Elsie was 


to marry. But whatever his tasks upon that especial 
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morning, he was still at them when Anthony Carver’s 
girthy form appeared in the doorway and he began, with 
his wonted portly leisure, his progress down the main-office — 
passageway. His countenance wore its usual sanctimoni- 
ous expression of a large loving-kindness toward the world, 
and likewise for all poor sinners, like himself, who were — 
dwellers therein. 

Halfway to his destination he espied his ancient 
antagonist’s son and, with sudden eagerness, turned aside. 
He was all urbanity and grasped Teddy Hall’s hand iv 
both of his cushionlike ones as he delivered himself heartily 
and jovially. 3 

“Ah,” he said, ‘‘we have happy news—happy news, 
indeed! You’re a lucky fellow, Teddy, my boy—very 
lucky; but I’m sure you’re the man to give our Elsie the 
life she wants and so richly deserves. All my blessings, 
Ted; all my blessings!” 

It was a performance to have been achieved only by a 
man tissue-toughened to his last shred. Ezekiel Hall, with 
no visible emotion except perhaps a trifle more animation 
than usual in his sallow loose-fleshed features, was already 
at his roller-top, and beside him Anthony Carver also 
paused. 

““Ah, my dear Hall!’ the treasurer exclaimed with only 
a touch more fervor than there had been in his greetings 
of thirty years. ‘‘Splendid news—splendid news! You 
must be a pleased father to-day. Early marriages! How 
desirable they are! I encourage them. Keep young fellows 
out of trouble, you know. I do wish my Paul would take 
it into his head to marry and settle down. Ah, but then, 
perhaps under your admirable son’s example he will! I 
trust so—I trust so!”’ 

The faintest hint of a grim smile crept forth from behind 
the clawlike hand that stroked Ezekiel Hall’s mouth and 
chin; but that was all. Carver sought his own desk and 
sat down. I imagine it was only my fancy which made it — 
seem that he poked his huge bald head a little farther than 
upon other days into the cavern of his roller-top, as if 
seeking shelter there. He was not a man, even when direst 
ruin had all but encompassed him, to skulk or play the 
ostrich. The firm had long since infused a sustaining ~ 
vitriol into his veins. 

I can only guess what may have been in Elsie’s mind at 
this time. It is incredible that she ever actually loved 
Teddy Hall; but it is probable she was persuaded—had 
been persuaded—that she did. Not improbably she was 
living in a state of bewilderment with herself and existence 
generally. Apparently she did not dream of the true 
character of young Hall, any more than she dreamed of the 
strange game that was being played with her young life. 
And yet she must have had moments of doubt and specu- 
lation, for Anthony Carver was a desperate man, with the 
darkest despair in his soul, and would have scrupled at 
no recourse, which would not have defeated itself, to open 
the girl’s eyes. Indeed, I heard rumors of a certain dis- 
graceful bargain with one of the young women in New 
York, to whom Teddy Hall had addressed his farewell 
epistles, for a whole packet of the prospective bridegroom’s 
letters. But nothing, it seemed, ever came of the matter. 

The elder Hall was, for the most part, in a condition of 
lustful delight. There was nothing very definite, however, 
that he was able to do at the moment, because Elsie’s 
twenty-first birthday was still 
many months distant; and © 
then, even after that event, 
considerable time would have 
to elapse before the first | 
annual corporation meeting 
at which Ezekiel Hall could 
vote the Burnham stock. 

However, he was able to 


the lacerations to Car- 
ver’s dignity, pride and 
prestige that, as soon as 
thewedding had actually 


commence to inflict. 
But when his mind was 
not busy with plans for 
increased income, in- 
creased power and re- 
venge, there were certain 
other matters for his 
attention. 

Two lively fears un- 
doubtedly then dis- 
turbed Ezekiel Hall. 
One was that his son © 
would be guilty of some 
lapse that might cause a 
breaking of the engage- 
ment, and the other that — 
some meddlesome indi- 
vidual might venture a | 
word of enlightenment — 
to Elsie. In consequence — 
(Continued on Page rag 


ponder gloatingly upon — 


taken place, he could © 
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HEN Howard Stowe left college at 

W twenty-two and obtained a modest 

position in the great Russian im- 
porting and exporting house of Eldridge, 
Gurney, Stack & Co., he was as attractive 
a young fellow as it was possible to meet. 
Gay, well-mannered, good-looking and over- 
flowing with natural kindliness—capable, 
too, and ambitious—he shared the general 
opinion that he had the world at his feet. 
Indeed, the trouble with Howard Stowe was 
that he was too attractive; and he became 
in consequence a fertile host—as the doc- 
tors term it so oddly about microbes—for 
the subtle poisons that lurk in the Greatest 
City in the World. 

The Greatest City liked Howard at sight 
and held out its vampire arms to destroy him. 
No, not by drink or dissipation— Howard 
was proof against such obvious dangers. The 
Greatest City has other and more insidious 
ways of destroying a man, of dry-rotting his 
heart, of withering in him all that is good 
and noble and generous, of substituting its 
Baals and Golden Calves for those nameless 
instincts we call so inadequately—for the 
lack of a better word—Ideals. Not that the 
Greatest City does not love idealists if they 
have a million or more dollars—such, in 
fact, are its pride and joy—but it tells the 
ardent young newcomer to get his million 
first. 

Howard made two very undesirable 

* friends at college; though, if they could have 
heard themselves thus described, each would 
have burned with an excusable resentment. 

Victor Cushing was a brisk, likable little 
fellow, very round and sleek and well- 
groomed, whose father was in Olympic Oil. 
He drew an allowance of twenty thousand 
a year from this fortunate individual and 
had a seat on the Stock Exchange, where 
he played at making a living. , Twice he had 
teally tried to do something; had gambled 
heavily and would have been left hanging 
on the financial barbed wire had he not been 
extricated by hisfather. These two impulses 
had checked the slight impulse he had ever 
felt to stand on his own feet. Essentially 
he was a society man, who dined out nearly 
every night, danced an uncountable number 
of miles a year, and prided himself on flirting 
outrageously without getting compromised. 

Victor and Howard shared a luxurious 
apartment together, the latter paying but a 
trifling fraction of its rent and upkeep. 
This was a bad arrangement in every way, 
for it is not advisable for a poor young 
man, with his way to make in the world, to 
be too greatly beholden to arich young man, 
no matter what good chums they may be. 
The contrast of their respective means, be- 
sides, was unwholesome, to say the least. 
At thirty-one Howard was earning a hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars a month, which 
his mother’s easy circumstances allowed him 
to spend entirely on himself; and yet in 
Victor’s eyes, and soon in his own, he was 
nothing more than a miserable pauper. 

Going into the same society with Victor 
and infinitely more popular, save with a few 
matchmaking mothers, it was all, or rather less, than he 
could do ‘‘to keep his end up,” as he called it. The end 
was too often supported by Victor, who in his simple- 
minded and unbounded admiration for his chum counted 
it a privilege to “help out.’’ Indeed, Howard was always 
in the position of refusing favors—from which the tran- 
sition to accepting them is very slight. It was a thoroughly 
harmful friendship for the poorer man. 

Howard’s other intimate friendship, which also dated 
back to college days, was with Montgomery J. D. Wid- 
geon, usually called Monty, who in character and type had 
not a single point of contact with Victor Cushing. In fact 
he regarded the broker as a brainless, underbred creature, 
and deplored Howard’s close association with him. Monty 
Widgeon came of an old and aristocratic Knickerbocker 
stock and in an unobtrusive way was inordinately vain of 
his family, whose ancestors he worshiped as frankly as a 
Chinese. Tall, thin and bald, and with an austere sort of 
distinction, he was the physical embodiment of a worn-out 
and declining race. Mentally, however, he was a man of 
considerable attainments—well-read, highly cultivated, 
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“‘When the King Stoops to a Beggar:Maid There is Bound 
to be a Lot of Complications,’’ She Said 


and able to talk agreeably and illuminatingly on almost 
any subject. 

Like Victor, he was unmarried; and like Victor, also, 
he was rich, though in a much less ostentatious manner. 
He drew a large income from the family estate, which com- 
prised a great deal of valuable property in lower Manhat- 
tan and which was subject to a number of complicated 
annuities, jointures and dowers. He had an excessively 
high-up office in an excessively expensive skyscraper, 
where behind a glazed door, bearing the inscription 
“Widgeon Estate,’ he could be found daily, between 
ten and three, reading all the current weeklies and maga- 
zines. 

Probably the Widgeon estate could have gone along 
comfortably without him; but, like Victor, though more 
steadfastly, he went through the motions of being a busi- 
ness man and thus satisfied some sort of hereditary in- 
stinct—like a setter fetching a ball—for sitting at a desk 
with an inkwell in front of him. More than anything, 
perhaps, he was obeying a social requirement. America 
looks askance at idlers. 
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DUPE 


BY FRANK STREET 


Theoretically Monty lived with his parents 
in a stately old house on Fourth Avenue, 
but in reality it was far more his establish- 
ment than theirs. These indefatigable old 
people, who looked so silvery and fragile 
that a breath might have blown them away, 
were ever on the move, and would have 
shamed the Wandering Jew himself with 
their endless peregrinations. They had an 
apartment in Paris, a villa in Beaulieu, a 
palace in Venice, and flitted about the world 
like little gray ghosts. There were two mar- 
ried sisters, both with aristocratic houses in 
New York, and a ne’er-do-well brother, the 
most vigorous and assertive of the family, 
who lived, in vague discredit, in South 
America. 

It spoke well for Howard’s charm and 
likability that he should have won the affec- 
tion of two such dissimilar friends, whose 
only bond was their desire to see him marry 
money. This, in their eyes, was his obvious 
future, the only way, indeed, by which he 
could cut the Gordian knot at a stroke and 
take his rightful place in the world. Snobs 
to the backbone, cowards through the shel- 
tered life they had always led, both fearful 
and scornful of the workaday life about 
them, they insensibly won Howard over to 
their point of view. At first this idea of 
marrying a fortune seemed merely pleasant; 
soon it took on the aspect of an absolute 
necessity. The intervening gradations, curv- 
ing like a barometric disturbance, repre- 
sented his progressive deterioration. 

He had a remarkable gift for making 
people like him—a spontaneous, bubbling 
gayety that was irresistible. Originally he 
used these sparkling faculties to attract 
those who had attracted him—used them 
unaffectedly, without a thought of advan- 
tage or self-seeking; but soon they became 
the conscious means of advancing himself, of 
gaining the entrée to coveted houses, of 
winning over tiresome women or dull, im- 
portant men. A penniless young man who 
lives in the fashionable world must of neces- 
sity flatter, fawn, and pocket his pride; only 
too often he becomes a timeserver and a 
parasite; his charming manners change into 
subserviency; and when he runs at his 
hostess’ call it is less like a cavalier than a 
lackey. Of such was Howard Stowe. 

One might have thought, with his admis- 
sion into two such different circles—one 
exceedingly rich and showy, if somewhat 
common, and the other rich and extremely 
correct and aristocratic—that Howard, here 
or there, might have contrived to pick up 
some débutante or widow with the necessary 
millions; but after nine years of incessant 
effort it must be admitted that he had failed. 
Possibly he had been too exacting, for he was 
still young and not altogether base. Though 
he might have had that dumpy little flaxen 
doll, Jessie Reamer, for the asking, or the 
bad-complexioned, bad-tempered, very 
passée Henrietta Jay, he wanted a certain 
measure of good looks with his bargain, not 
realizing thesad compensation of Nature that 
so often makes the greatest heiress the plainest. 

Of course Virgie Bolt was an exception. Virgie Bolt was 
one of the prettiest creatures imaginable, with a dazzling 
smile and a beauty that made men turn back on the street 
and gaze at her; but, alas, she had a wise little Bolt head 
on her slender shoulders, and, though she flirted with 
Howard to the hilt, she finally chose a young man of her 
own world and endowed him with her millions at the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest. Howard was one of the 
ushers on that occasion and received a costly pearl pin; 
but his heart was not so shriveled that it did not ache, pearl 
pin and all, at seeing the lovely Virgie pass down the aisle 
on the arm of his rival. Yes, it ached quite terribly, and 
as much from chagrin as unrequitement and despair. He 
did not wholly recover his equanimity for a month. 

There were some exquisite divorcees, too, and some 
entrancing young widows who would have suited him 
eminently well; but they played with him a while and 
then flitted to other arms. The heiress-hunting young man 
is a very transparent person to such practiced eyes. For 
one thing, as time passes it becomes harder and harder 
for him to disguise his intentions; his failures are noted 
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and chattered about with relish; nobody 
really likes a fortune hunter, however de- 
sirable he may be to hostesses in chronic 
need of attractive and presentable bache- 
lors. It showed Howard was not nearly 
so brilliant or clever as his two chums con- 
sidered him that he should allow himself to 
become thus labeled. Indeed, he was quite 
stupid in showing his hand; and was stu- 
pider still in his innocent assumption that 
he was the only guileful and insincere 
individual in a guileless and sincere world. 

The truth was that he was steadily de- 
teriorating. In Nature the parasite grad- 
ually loses sight, hearing and means of 
locomotion, becoming a mere stomach, 
sucking at the life impulses of the 
higher types. Some such process 
was going on in Howard. Even 
Victor and Monty had grown just 
a shade contemptuous toward him. 
He was “Poor old Howard!” Dis- 
illusionment was faintly beginning. 
As a matter of fact, the only peo- 
ple who believed in Howard and 
really liked him were his newer 
acquaintances; with the others it 
was more a smiling and slightly 
disdainful toleration. In earlier 
days he would have had the perception to 
be keenly wounded, but that was before he 
had impaired his finer faculties. Like all 
such young men, he had a tremendous self- 6 
esteem, which buoyed him up like a patent f 
life belt. Society has many of these un- 
sinkables. They may belaughedat, derided, 
scorned—still they float. 

But no one, not even the most calculat- 
ing and self-centered young fortune hunter, 
can ever be wholly consistent. So many diverse elements 
enter into the composition of a man; so many human, 
natural qualities that persist in spite of any effort to eradi- 
cate them, that he is seldom able to be as heartless as the 
evil side of him would choose. Howard was thoroughly 
ashamed of the attraction Jeanie Marshall had for him; he 
deplored his acquaintance with her and wished they had 
never met; he knew there was no more dangerous road 
for him in New York than along Lexington Avenue to 
Fifty-seventh Street, and then up four flights of dark stairs 
to the apartment where Jeanie lived with her elder sister 
Elizabeth. Though Howard called himself every kind of 
fool, though he made resolution after resolution to keep 
away, as soon as the mood came over him—the mood to 
see Jeanie—off he had to march like the silliest young calf 
lover, telephoning beforehand of course and carrying a box 
of candy or some flowers with an eagerness that it shocked 
him afterward to look back on. 

Elizabeth Marshall was a clever, emphatic woman of 
thirty who wrote for the magazines and earned a passable 
living by her pen. She was better informed on current 
affairs than most men and had a frank, free, boyish man- 
ner that people either liked or detested with equal cor- 
diality. From girlhood she had been in a motherly relation 
toward her younger sister, who, even at twenty-two and 
earning a meager income of her own, was still very much 
under her thumb. 

Jeanie was a gentle, engaging brunette, with a sweet 
voice, a slender body, and a very evident sensitiveness and 
refinement. She was so self-effacing that one might easily 
have passed her by at a party as a shy little nonentity, 
though a greater knowledge would have revealed a lovable, 
whimsical, delightful creature with an unexpected under- 
standing and humor. She worked as an assistant to Mrs. 
Melton Mills, the fashionable interior decorator, and ran 
about all day in the thin slippers that are supposed to 
court immediate destruction—she was vain of her small 
feet—urging on backward shopkeepers, speeding up speed- 
less workmen, pacifying the perennially irritated and 
faultfinding clientéle, and getting importations passed out 
of the great gloomy Appraisers’ Building. 

But, though she was very sweet and winsome, Howard 
was forced to admit in his moments of critical introspection 
that he knew a dozen or more young women in society who 
would have easily outvied Jeanie in popular estimation— 
young women who, though not actually heiresses in their 
own right, were yet the daughters of extremely influential 
people. Had he cared to stoop to one of these lesser prizes 
he knew how easily he could have succeeded. Then what 
was it about Jeanie that he set before them all and was on 
the road to make an utter fool of himself over? Was he not 
just falling in love with her without sense or reason—set- 
ting his heart on her in the imbecile way men do? . And it 
was not even as though he could marry her if he wished. 
A pauper with a hundred and seventy-five a month 
couldn’t marry anybody except a girl with well-to-do con- 
nections. The irreducible minimum—to a pauper—was a 
bride who could support herself or who could bring her 
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mothlike, into the flame, courting disaster and destruction 
with his eyes wide open. 

In fairness to Howard it must be said he buzzed with 
extreme caution. He had not compromised himself in the 
least particular; had not even held her hand. Yes, come 
to think of it, once he had held her hand, long ago in the 
beginning—had kissed it, too, and the soft round arm 
above it, at the artists’ masquerade ball where they had 
first met. But such exuberance at two in the morning and 
amid such surroundings was pardonable. It was in the 
spirit of the occasion and showed one’s freedom from 
deadening conventions. But in all their téte-a-tétes after- 
ward Howard had never passed the bounds of rigid 
propriety. 

It was one of the dangerous things about Jeanie that 
she had never an air of expecting anything, but merely 
seemed grateful for his calls and innocently pleased 
and flattered by them. Howard might stay away two 
months, and yet on his return he would find her as 
sweet and welcoming as ever and without the faintest 

hint of reproach. As she almost never went any- 
where at night, and as Elizabeth usually wrote after 


supper and discouraged evening callers of her own, * 


it was perilously easy to count on finding Jeanie at 

homeandalone. That charmingly furnished sitting 

room, with its shaded lamp, its inviting fireside 

and its all-pervading sense of peace—the whole a 

gracious blending of human and material harmony— 
seemed a veritable haven to a world-weary man momen- 
tarily out of conceit with his ordinary life. It remained 
perfumed in his recollection, glowing with an indescribable 
light, and not without the pathos of the transient and 
unattainable. Oh, why had not Jeanie a little money of 
her own—a paltry five or six thousand—anything that 
might have made it possible! 

These were disturbing thoughts for a hard-working 
young fortune hunter; they tended to discourage him and 
impair his self-esteem. It was dreadful to have to confess 
himself so weak, so commonplace, so woefully lacking in 
poise. His guardian angel, who had quite caught the Fifth 
Avenue spirit, cried “‘Give her up!” in affrighted. tones; 
but its voice fell on almost heedless ears. Sometimes, 
however, they were less heedless; sometimes, indeed, they 
were very repentant and miserable, if by that is meant the 
man who wore them on the outside of his tormented head. 

Thus, with varying indecisions and occasional prolonged 
absences, Howard kept calling on Jeanie with the per- 
sistence of a tippler who cannot exist without his dram. 
Like the tippler, he knew there was a catastrophe looming 
ahead of him; yet he went and went, none the less, impelled 
by something stronger than himself. But marriage never 
entered seriously into his thoughts—that was not the 
catastrophe he had in mind—but the other, the inevitable, 
of another man taking her away from him. This was bound 
to come; he knew it as surely as that night followed day. 
Jeanie was too tempting a flower of young womanhood to 
fade by the wayside ungathered. When he thought of 
Virgie Bolt, whose loss had once occasioned him such acute 
anguish, it was to realize, with a sickening apprehension 
mingled with something very like surprise, that losing 
Jeanie was going to be infinitely worse. 

One evening, as he was saying good 
night, to her somewhat lingeringly— 
they always seemed to have so much 
to say to each other at the last 
moment; as he inhaled, as it 
were, a last breath of her to 
earry with him into the winter 
streets, their eyes meeting in 
the unashamed communion of 
two young people who are 
good in each other’s sight; as 
he controlled with his selfish, 
cool brain the impulse of his 
senses to smother her in his 
arms while getting an unholy 
pleasure out of the imminence 
of his danger—suddenly she 
said to him, with a curious 
breathlessness and apropos of 
nothing: 

“Howard, I am afraid you 
mustn’t come any more.’’ 

He was so overcome that 
he could only repeat her words; repeat them 
blankly, staring down at her in consternation. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

She hesitated for a second, and then, still a 
little breathless, answered him: 

“Harper Pennington has asked me to marry 
him; and it would not be quite fair to him if I— 
if we ” Then, after a pause, she added: 
“He wouldn’t understand that you and I were 
only friends.” 

Howard’s head was whirling. Harper Pen- 
nington? Yes, the cartoonist, of course—one of 
the most familiar names in New York. The 
fellow seemed to leap out of a damp newspaper 
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page and take on a vague, monstrous shape—the shape 
of an interloper, an abductor, one of his own repellent 
personifications of greed and force, reaching out of the 
void to snatch at Jeanie. 

“And you have accepted him?” he demanded in a voice 
he tried to make matter of fact, but which deepened to a 
note of emotion. 

Jeanie’s answer was in her troubled, brilliant eyes. Her 
upturned gaze said plainly as words: “That is for you to 
decide.” 

The guardian angel screamed, beating its wings in a 
frenzy. Here was the crisis it had been warning him 
against for months. But it did not stop at “‘I told youso!” 
and tumult. On the contrary, as soon as it had pulled 
itself together and extricated Howard by the hair of his 
head just as it was on his lips to say something irremedi- 
able, it dictated a very neat little speech of congratulation. 
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“This is a surprise!”’ exclaimed Howard with great — 
cordiality. “Let me congratulate you with all my heart, ~ 
even if it is to cost me the society of one of the most charm- — 


ing girls of my acquaintance. In my opinion Mr. Penning- 
ton is the luckiest man in the world, and more to be envied 
than anyone I know.” 


By this time the practiced actress in all women had reas- — 


serted herself in Jeanie. She received these good wishes 
with most becoming grace, and so sweetly and unaffectedly 


that a stab of misgiving passed through Howard. Did she — 


care for Pennington after all? No; her eyes betrayed 
her—they were so poignant, so forlorn. 


He exulted, in 


spite of himself, that she shared the pain which was rend- 


ing him. 
“And you won’t misunderstand what I said?” she 


asked. ‘It is only that it would not be quite fair to him— ~ 


would it? Your calling and all that, I mean.” 

The pleading in her voice was pathetic. 

“Oh, of course; I understand,” he returned; adding a 
moment afterward: ‘Not that I will regard it as a lifelong 


exile, though. By and by, when you are married and — 


settled, I shall certainly claim the privilege of an old 
friend.” 


“Your patience shall be rewarded!”’ she exclaimed with © 
a gay little laugh that deceived him not at all. “Of course — 


we shall be delighted to have you come all you like—after 


we are married and settled. If you don’t I shall pine away ~ 


and die.” 
Then these two, who had given their hearts to each 
other, though never a word of it had been spoken; who, 


in the mystery of sex, had found in each other the com- — 
plement Nature craved; who had been brought together 
to mate, to rear children, to be a rock of strength and — 


comfort to each other through all the vicissitudes of 
existence—then these two shook hands like a pair of well- 
wired marionettes and parted, perhaps forever. 


Howard returned home in a mood of black despair, to | 
find Victcr tubbing himself preparatory to dressing and 


going out toa ball. It was an incongruous moment to seek 


consolation from a friend, especially when Victor, very pink ~ 
and puffing, began to towel himself vigorously. But he — 


was a sympathetic person, even at his toilet, and listened 


with a kindly ear to the recital of Howard’s miseries. 
“Oh, I remember her!’’ he exclaimed as the 

tale gradually unfolded itself. ‘‘Yes, quite a 

pretty brunette, with very glossy brown hair and 


duced us once at the Empire, and it struck 


devoted. 
“Well, she is certainly doing well by her- 
self—a girl in her position. Somebody 


knocks down forty thousand a year.”’ 


You lunatic, what are you talking 
about! Howcould youmarry any- 
body on the money you make?’ 
Grunting and growling, as he 
opened various drawers and finally 
found what he wanted, he came back to 


more use for you married to a girl like that than 

if you were a spotted what’s his name.” 
Howard was ‘goaded into replying that there 

were five million or so people in New York who 


were not in society and did not even know they 
were excluded, and among them probably a 


million or more decent, respectable families who 
lived on less than he earned. 


are you, and they are they; and I tell you that 
when a man of our class sinks socially he is 


“You don’t understand,” said Victor. “You. 


soft lovey-dovey eyes like a seal’s—you intro- — 


a. me at the time that you were uncommonly ~ 


told me the other day that Pennington ~ 


“Yet she would throw him over — 
for mein a minute,” said Howard — 
gloomily, more depressed than ever — 

_ at learning of his rival’s affluence. — 

“Throw him over for you!” — 
cried Victor in a horror-stricken — 
tone. ‘‘ Marrying youand allthat! 


the attack: ‘Get this in your noddle, old — 
boy—society will do anything for an at-— 
tractive young bachelor, but it would have no — 
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done for. He commits suicide, and you can see his body 
rotting afterward on the mud flats. For heaven’s sake, 
don’t even think of making such a fool of yourself!’ 

“T wasn’t,” returned Howard. “But it’s horrible to 
give her up—to hand her over to that Pennington fellow— 
to turn one’s back on a 1-l-lifetime of happiness and a-all 
that sort of thing; you know what I mean.” 

“Buck up, old kid!” said Victor affectionately. ‘‘These 
things are awful at the time, yet it is extraordinary how 
one gets over them. It is just as when a fellow is seasick — 
he can’t believe that in three days he will be smoking big 
black cigars and holding hands in the moonlight. And, 
after all, yours is only child’s play to what I have been 
through—and recovered from.”’ The convalescent swelled 
a little and blushed. “Tangled up with married women 
and all that,’’ he murmured. ‘‘That’s hell, all right—take 
it from me!” 

Victor enlarged on some of these past episodes in the 
same spirit of I-was-sicker-than-you-and-now-look-at-me, 
departing at last with the 
pleasant conviction that he 
had helped Howardimmensely 
and had started him on the 
roadtorecovery. But Howard 
was not to be cured so easily; 
and though he tried to accept 
Victor’s point of view and the 
time-honored philosophy that 
there were more good fish in 
the sea than ever came out of 
it, he failed to derive the com- 
fort he had been promised and 
grew steadily more downcast 
and miserable. 

For the first time in his life 
this butterfly, who had fled 
from every care, who had 
avoided every responsibility, 
who was accustomed to turn 
from everything serious with 
a laugh, now manfully set him- 
self toface a problem and tried, 
in bitter perplexity and pain, 
to solve it as best he could. 
Walking up and down in the 
throes of a thousand conflict- 
ing emotions—weighing this, 
weighing that—analyzing him- 
self with a pitiless, scornful 
self-knowledge that yet re- 
vealed within him some modi- 
cum of courage and resolution, 
he asked himself again and 
again, with maddening insist- 
ence: Was he strong enough 
to bear poverty and virtual 
ostracism for Jeanie Marshall’s 
sake? 

It was three in the morning 
when he sat down at the desk 
and, after several ineffectual 
beginnings, wrote this note to 
her: 


Jeanie, dearest: What must 
you have thought of me that 
Isaid nothing, except horrible 
lying commonplaces and con- 
gratulations, when you told me 
that H. P. had asked you to 
marry him? My silence was 
due to the fact that I cared for 
you too deeply; that my beg- 
garly position and income are 
so inadequate that it seemed 
too utterly selfish to ask you 
to join your life to mine. Al- 
ways, always this has held me 
back. But if you are to marry someone else let it be with 
no misapprehension about my love for you. Let there be 
no tragic discovery afterward, when it will be too late, that 
misunderstanding, and even worse than that—cowardice— 
has ruined our lives. To-night, when I am trying so hard 
to think it all out, it appears to me, almost as a sort of 
revelation, that the living world to-day is due to the opti- 
mists of the race—to those in the past who dared and 
risked—to those brave bygone men and women who mar- 
ried on nothing, or next to nothing, while all the wise folk 
about them shook their heads. I feel within me the surge of 
our forefathers’ spirit; and, with you by my side, I amready 
to face the future with the same courage and confidence. It 
is for you to decide. I shall come to-morrow for my answer. 
Till then, au revoir and good night. HOWARD. 


He placed a special-delivery stamp on the letter and, 
going‘out, dropped it down the chute; then he tiptoed 
quickly back as the ascending elevator warned him of 
Victor’s return. He was in no humor to meet his chum; 
the thought of being lectured by Victor in a wilted col- 
lar and smelling of stale champagne was too repugnant 


_ to be considered. He preferred his bed and to dream of 


Jeanie. 


The next morning he found a telegram awaiting him at 
the office, and it was with an uncomfortable sense of the 
earliness of his own missive that he read: 


Meet me if you can at twelve-thirty in front of the 
Appraisers’ Building. JEANIE. 


After what seemed to him the longest morning of his life 
he got away at noon and hastened to the appointment. He 
was in a quiver of trepidation; very fateful issues were to 
be decided on that jostling, slushy sidewalk, within the 
raucous sounds of teams and trucks and swearing, lashing 
drivers. But the sudden sight of Jeanie dispelled all his 
misgivings and the shame he was feeling at this bourgeois 
rendezvous. She looked so radiant and pretty that his 
heart fairly leaped as he saw her. They drew back within 
the recess of the dark portal; and of course his first ques- 
tion was to ask whether she had received his note. 

““Tt’s here!”’ she exclaimed with a happy little laugh, 
touching her bosom with the tip of her gloved hand. 


respected, he had not the least doubt that Jeanie would 
rush into his arms without further ado. He was cross and 
disturbed. 

“T don’t see that this is leading us anywhere,”’ he said. 
““We shall both have to give up things, I suppose—lots of 
things. Well, I am ready if you are.” 

‘Habits are sometimes stronger than people,”’ remarked 
Jeanie. “I should rather be miserable now than break 
my heart to pieces afterward. That’s why I thought—I 
thought a 

“Thought what?” asked Howard in a tone more tender 
than he had used before. 

Jeanie’s distress had melted the stupid resentment. he 
felt. After all, he was pleased that she was proud. 

“T am going to beg you to do two things,”’ she went on. 
“And the first is, I want you to give up living with Victor 
Cushing.” 

Howard protested. ‘“‘But, dearest, you can’t realize how 
economical it is for me, living with Victor,’ he cried out. 
“He is my best chum and aw- 
fully good and kind to me. 


‘Howard, I am Afraid You Mustn’t Come Any More," She Said With a Curious Breathlessness 


“‘T wanted to feel it all the time and to know that it was 
all true. Each sharp little corner kept saying: ‘He loves 
me! He loves me!’” 

“Then it is all settled, isn’t it?’’ he said, smiling into her 
eyes. ‘‘Now you are a Miss Engaged Lady and I am the 
Happiest Man in the World!”’ 

The faintest of faint shadows crossed her face. 

“No,’’ she answered. ‘“‘It wouldn’t be true love if it ran 
so smoothly as that.” : 

‘What do you mean?”’ he demanded, suddenly serious. 

‘“When the king stoops to a beggar-maid there is bound 
to be a lot of complications,” she said. ‘“‘ The king is so used 
to his smart and splendid life that he may not be able to 
give it up so easily as he thinks. The beggar-maid has her 
pride to be considered, too; for she comes of generations of 
Southerners who accumulated pride as devotedly as North- 
erners accumulated money. What would happen to her if 
the king should ever look back longingly at all he had 
given up?” 

The king made use of a very coarse word. He said 
“Rot!” with asperity. In spite of his suppliant letter, in 
which the man-and-girl conventions were so scrupulously 


Though why the dickens 
should we be talking of my 
living with him or not when so 
soon I am going to be living 
with you?”’ 

““That’s where my second 
request comes in,” Jeanie ex- 
plained: ‘‘The beautiful king 
is to be put on trial for six 
months to see whether he can 
stand being poor and losing all 
his dazzling friends. Therewill 
be no engagement on either 
side; each of us shall be as free 
as air, and if the experiment 
isn’t a success we'll just admit 
it frankly and say good-by.”’ 

Howard pondered and then 
agreed to this stipulation. He 
said he thought it was per- 
haps a good idea for both of 
them. Shirking a responsibil- 
ity was always welcome to this 
inveterate palterer. 

“But Victor he began. 
*“‘T hardly see why I should 
give up ——”’ 

“He smothers you in lux- 
ury,” she interrrupted. “He 
is too horribly rich and gor- 
geous and limousiny. When 
you come to me—if you do 
come—I should like it to be 
from a barer and more com- 
fortless life—from landladies 
and bad coffee, and ugly rooms 
with beadwork cushions and 
trading-stamp ornaments. I 
should like our little nest to 
seem a little paradise to you— 
not a change for the worse. 
That’s where my pride comes 
in—the woman of it, Howard.”’ 

Howard felt a new respect 
for the earnest, pleading girl 
beside him. He had always 
thought of her as too gentle, 
too submissive for much will 
or initiative of her own. A 
young man’s ideal is always a 
doll—the immemorial tradi- 
tion of a lovely caressing slave. 
Though just ashade disturbed, 
he was impelled to an admi- 
ration in which there was a 
slight quality of surprise. She certainly had a clever head 
on her shoulders, all right. It came over him, too, and not 
disagreeably, that the leaning would not all be on him. 

“Every word you say is right,’’ he burst out heartily. 
“We need six months, anyway, for me to save a little 
money; and certainly the best way to begin is to get into 
cheaper quarters.” 

Jeanie’s expression again grew helpful. 

“T have picked out a place that might do very well,” 
she said. ‘‘It is a front room in an apartment a block above 
us, With a nice clean family named Rinkelstein. It is three- 
fifty a week, with breakfast and what such people call the 
privilege of the bath.” 

Jeanie rippled into laughter as she said these last words. 
It did not seem much of a privilege to a king, did it? 

“But how extraordinarily cheap!”’ cried the potentate. 
“Three-fifty a week and breakfast! What a wonderful 
piece of luck!”’ 

““Money can be made to go a long way in New York,”’ 
said Jeanie, hastening to dispel any illusions the king might 
have of a boarder’s life on Lexington Avenue. ‘‘ The bacon 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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of the jungle at the tail of Kingozi the white man’s 

safari. Because he had laid aside his gorgeous pan- 
oply of savagery, because he had acquired some sketchy, 
ragged and disreputable white man’s garments, and be- 
cause he had carried a load for ten days over a beaten 
track he considered himself a full-fledged porter. In this 
he found he had deceived himself. 

For some reason or other he had imagined himself tied 
to Kingozi for life. Instead, he joined a queue of those 
awaiting. When his turn came he received five rupees in 
silver, was told briefly to keep Cazi Moto, the headman, 
informed of his whereabouts, and that he would receive 
employment at the next opportunity; and was turned 
loose to shift for himself. It was rather bewildering. By 
natural gravitation he finally landed at the native village, 
just outside the town. There he made friends and found a 
sleeping place. But in some mysterious manner his five 
rupees had vanished without adequate return. 

This annoyed Simba, but did not greatly disturb him. 
But, after three days of blithesome eating from the nearest 
pot, he received the astonishing information that 
such things were not gratis. If he would eat, he 
must pay. As Simba’s total assets consisted of a 
partial outfit of decrepit khaki, a disreputable great- 
coat, a cunningly contrived oryx-horn trumpet, 
and a few tribal knickknacks, he for the first time 
understood the meaning of economic pressure. 
And rupees took on desirability. 

Howtogetmorerupees? Hehadnoidea. There- 
fore he hied himself away; and, as many before 
him had done, he sought the low, single-storied 
hotel and the white man’s wisdom. 

This hotel stood a little back from the street 
which was marked by a white picket fence. Inside 
that fence no native must venture save on busi- 
ness. Outside stood innumerable rickshaws ready 
to swoop in clouds should one of the loungers on 
the cool dark veranda show the slightest inclination 
to fare forth. The bullet-headed Kavirondo rick- 
shaw boys chattered and yelled. An unending pro- 
cession streamed past—savages, women bearing 
burdens of firewood, local dandies in snow-white 
kanzuas, Europeans. 

Simba immediately learned by vehement ap- 
prisal the rule as to the white picket fence. For 
the rest of the day he stood wistfully outside, like 
a dog, hoping that the white man might feel 
inclined for a stroll. He could see Kingozi plainly, 
lounging in a teakwood lazy-chair. But Kingozi, 
fresh to civilization after a long sojourn in the 
wilderness, did not seem inclined to stir. Simba 
begged a meal; and early the following morning 
he was back at his post. 

Again noluck. At last, toward noon, he took his 
courage in his hands and, waiting until the Swahili 
major-domo had turned his back, ventured into 
the sacred precincts. He was almost immediately 
detected and pounced upon. In despair he called 
loudly on Kingozi. The latter looked at him at- 
tentively, then motioned the zealous and scandal- 
ized official aside. 

“Well?” he asked Simba. 

“T wish to eat, bwana.”’ 

“Why don’t you?” 

“T have no food. And to get food I must have 
white man’s money. And to get white man’s 
money I must carry a load on safari!” 

“That is very true,” said Kingozi, a grim amuse- 
ment twinkling in his eyes. ‘“‘ With five rupees one 
can buy much food—food to last three or four 
moons. Where are the five rupees I gave you?” 

“Bwana,” offered Simba, ‘“‘I did not know one 
must have rupees to give for food. So I played 
the game with holes, called baw; and my rupees 
are gone.” 

“T see,” remarked Kingozi. 
have me do?” 

“Do you not go on safari?” 

““No.”’ Simba looked perplexed and a little dis- 
heartened. “From here to the villages of your 
people is only an eight-day walk. The people on 
the road will feed you. Why do you not return to 
your villages?” 

“That I do not wish to do, bwana.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“In that way I can never become a gunbearer.” 

“So that bee is still buzzing in your bonnet, is 
it?” muttered Kingoziin English. ‘Well, I doad- 
mire pluck! Go to Ali, the Somali,” he instructed 
Simba, “‘and say to him that I am sending you and 
that he is to give you potio; and that on the first 


Sot the son of M’Kuni, spurred by ambition, came out 


“What would you 


safari where porters are needed he is to send you out. He 
will give you potio; and from the first rupees of your safari 
he will take his pay. Bassi!” 

Simba reported to Ali, the Somali—a tall, slender, aristo- 
cratic, efficient man, who recruited for whatever expedi- 
tions might be setting forth. Each afternoon thereafter 
Simba received a miserable pound and a half of potio, 
which Ali entered against him in a little blank book full of 
Arabic characters. Most of the sunny hours he loafed 
against Ali’s godown, awaiting, in company with other and 
merry spendthrifts, the godsend of employment. The rest 
of the time he wandered up and down the fascinating 
bazaars, or made acquaintance with the varied life of the 
place. 

He learned, in company with older, well-known porters, 
the meaning of credit, and, from his own efforts in the 
direction of getting some, the value of reputation in obtain- 
ing it. He learned how quickly the smiles faded from the 
faces of the bazaar girls once his financial status became 
clear. He gazed upon lordly gunbearers—Cazi Moto 
among them—sitting on real chairs beneath the veranda 


Late That Evening the Deep Silence Was Broken by a High 
Wavering Falsetto of Joyous Song 
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roof of Suleimani the Blind, drinking real tea; and the 
suffering of acute envy entered his soul. He bumped his 
head hard against arbitrary authority when engaged in the 
most innocent of enterprises—as when he curled himself 
comfortably for the night in the hotel bathtub, an admi- 
rable retreat, discovered quite by accident. Inshort, though 
he did not know it, Simba was becoming civilized. 

Then one day Ali emerged from the godown, looked 
appraisingly at the men waiting in the sun, and beckoned 
to a number of them. Simba was one of those called. 

He found himself furnished with a canteen, a light jersey, 
a cotton blanket of satisfactory red, a stout thin cord, and 
a bag for potio. He was assigned to a mess of five, and the 
mess further acquired a tiny cotton tent, only a trifle 
larger than a dog kennel, and a metal cooking pot called a 
sufuria. When the loads were laid out in a row and 
assigned, Simba drew a sack of potio. One of the older 
porters showed him how to bind on sticks in such a manner 
as to stiffen this exceedingly floppy sort of load. 

This safari was gone four months. It was in charge of 
two white men, who might have been in Australia for all 
Simba had to do with them. Between himself and 
these august personages intervened an autocracy 
of gunbearers, personal boys and headmen. Simba 
was but one of a multitude. He carried his load; 
and, as he was by nature strong, he carried it well 
to the front of each day’s march. This being 
remarked by the vigilant headman, he was promoted 
to a tent load. 

It was important that the bwanas’ tent should 
arrive among the first, while there was no hurry 
about a stray load of potio. This tent load was 
rather awkward to carry, but it was a great honor. 
It raised Simba at once to the aristocracy of the 
porters. He looked with contempt on the miserable 
Kikuyus, who invariably brought up the rear. He 
had acquired a cheap pipe andaswagger. Atone 
bound he had reached the top rank of that par- 
ticular profession. As yet he did not realize that 
the qualifications for the top rank were merely a 
strong neck and a reasonable determination to 
keep up with the procession. 

When camp was reached Simba had to assist in 
pitching the tent; he helped unfold the cots and 
chairs. Occasionally, but not very often, he was 
required to bring in wood or to go with the white 
men after meat. The latter occupation was enter- 
taining and profitable. It furnished both amuse- 
ment and the chance of tucking away under one’s 
jersey some titbit from the slain animal. 

After these duties were finished Simba was free. 
He joined his friends about the fire, where steamed 
the sufuria. There he luxuriated in warmth, food 
and nakedness. Like all the other porters, during 
the heat of the day and beneath a sixty-pound load 
Simba wore every garment he possessed, includ- 
ing the heavy winter overcoat; but when night’s 
coolness fell he stripped to the skin. By the fire he 
swapped tremendous tales, sang to himself in a 
weird minor falsetto, dipped into the sufuria, and 
generally gloried in himself. About as he was 
getting rested and interested one of the white men 
yelled “Kalele!” from his tent. Then everybody 
had to keep quiet. Simba would not have traded 
his life for the old savage days. Already he looked 
upon the shenzis as immeasurably beneath him. 

This trip was not a hard one. They moved 
camp ten or twelve miles every few days, and then 
the two white men performed mysterious magic 
with various instruments on threelegs. Sometimes 
Simba had to carry one of these instruments. It 
was not heavy—not much heavier than a gun. As 
Simba was, like all natives, much of a small boy 
at heart, he pretended it wasa gun. For thisreason 
he took especial care of the thing. After a time the 
white men, noting the care, though ignorant of the 
reason for it, instructed the headman that Simba 
must hereafter always be included in the survey- 
ing parties. Occasionally, after the tripod was set 
up, Simba was handed a bona fide gun to hold. 
Those were great moments! 

The consequence of all this was that Simba 
returned to Nairobi considerably advanced. He 
had become accustomed to carrying a full load and 
had learned the porters’ tricks of easing himself 
under his burden; he had absorbed camp routine; 
and he had attracted sufficient attention to him- 
self, so that when the men were paid off he received 
a few words of commendation and two extra rupees 
by way of baksheeshi. . 

After ascertaining that Kingozi was away in the 
land of the Inglishi, Simba proceeded to acquire 
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knowledge of the purchasing power of a pesi, the market 
value of bazaar goods, the exhilarating properties of tembo, 
the remarkable friendliness of bazaar girls, and the eva- 
nescence of great riches; for the twenty-two rupees, which 
Simba had vaguely looked upon as provision to late middle 
age at least, miraculously vanished in about two weeks. 
And Simba was still a young man! 

No help for it! Back to Ali, the Somali, and the bread 
line! 

For his next employment, fortunately, he had to wait 
only about a week. It is doubtful whether, lacking Kin- 
gozi’s renewed indorsement, Ali, the Somali, would long 


_ have advanced potio to a comparatively unknown man. 


help carry in their 


- 


Then Simba would 
have been thrown 
on the cold world in 
good truth! 

This safari was a 
one-man affair. It 
lasted three terrible 
months, on every 
day of which amarch 
was made. The 
route was through a 
desert country, 
where often water 
was scarce. Some 
days’ journeys had 
to be ten, twelve, 
even fourteen miles 
long. Menstraggled, 
gave out under the 
sun. Othermenhad 
to be sent back from 
camp, often late at 
night, tosuccor them 
with water and to 


loads. The fever 
was bad. Rhinoc- 
eroses were numer- 
ous, and Simba 
learned to jump for 
the thorn trees at 
the first snort of the 
outrageous beasts. 
Great stretches of 
country were un- 
populated; andoften 
the potio supply fell 
so low that the men 
were on half rations. 
There was plenty of 
grumbling, plenty 
of sickness, consid- 
erable flogging. 

The white man 
was grim, implacable 
and unapproachable. Nobody entertained for him the 
slightest affection; yet he was just, efficient, and possessed 
great driving force. Many times Simba wished himself 
safely back in the old idle life. He wondered why he had 
ever left it. The ease of the previous safari faded from his 
memory; the delights of rupees and the bazaar grew dim. 
He made up his mind that if he ever got out of this he would 
stay out. 

Most of the other porters were making the same resolve. 
In that they did not differ from Simba. But there was this 
difference: whereas they became slack and neglectful, as a 
result of the resolves, Simba continued to do his work well. 
And when volunteers were called upon to go back in the 
darkness for the weaklings who had fallen behind, Simba 
always stepped forward. Why, it would be impossible to 


say. Certainly from no excess of moral virtue. Perhaps 


the ascendancy of the white man had got into his blood, 

so that even here the childlike desire to show off had its 

force; or perhaps it was the difference in moral fiber that 

peer where in the world separates the individual from the 
erd. 

In any case, when at last the battered, gaunt, wearied 
caravan dropped its loads before Ali’s godown, and the men 
lined up before the table to receive their wages, the white 
man, hard, but as just as ever, detained Simba. 

“Ali,” said he crisply to the Somali, “‘this is a good man. 
Remember him. He is the best of my porters.’”” And then, 
to Simba: 

“T have been pleased with you. Here is baksheeshi, 
m’kubwa; and, in addition, you may have my canvas coat. 


* Come to the hotel for it.’’ 


Simba found himself possessed of twenty-five rupees— 
for three months, mind you! A moment before he had 
hated this white man and had entertained a profound 
determination to eschew all white man’s works. Now he 


walked away with his head in the air. He felt quite the 


grandest of created things for about five minutes—or 
until he came within eye range of the stone veranda of 
Suleimani the Blind. Then when he saw the headmen and 


_ gunbearers sitting in genuine chairs and drinking bona fide 


tea, his pride fell. For an envious minute he stared at this 
remote and haughty gathering. As he turned away he 
registered in his heart the native equivalent for Pike’s 
Peak or Bust! 
1 
WING to the fact that Simba had been especially 
recommended to Ali by his last employer he did not 

wait long for his next job; in fact, but two days had passed 
when the Somali summoned him. As Simba had most of 
his rupees remaining, he objected strongly. But Ali would 
not listen. 

“This is the son of a king,’”’ he said; ‘“‘and it is a mighty 
safari. You must go.” 


Simba Was So Hurt and Angry That He Was Not Very Far From Caring Whether He Got Caught or Not 


So Simba went, and found himself an insignificant unit 
in the multitude. 

For once Ali had not exaggerated. It was in reality the 
son of a king—indeed, a crown prince, whose habitat must 
be concealed under the general term ‘‘of foreign extrac- 
tion.”” He had come to Africa for a big-game shoot, in 
furtherance of which he brought with him a yalet, a 
physician, two assorted equerries-in-waiting—or some such 
creature—a whole battery of firearms, three full cases of 
ammunition, over fifty chop boxes containing food and 
drink, an even dozen of tin uniform cases, and two lap dogs 
in baskets. 

The crown prince was not a bad sort of chap, but he 
did not know any better; and he failed to realize that here 
was his one God-given chance for simplicity in a stifled 
life. He was met at the steamship by a delegation. He 
came up the Uganda Railroad by private train. He was 
made much of at Government House and elsewhere. And 
finally he took the field on the best horse yet imported into 
a horseless land, He was followed by three hundred porters, 
twenty askaris—or native troops—the staff, and six ox 
wagons carrying three thousand pounds apiece. 

Each evening he ate and drank through a regular course 
dinner, with appropriate wines. People called him Your 
Highness and backed away from him. The two capable 
Englishmen who had the show in charge toiled and 
sweated to keep the caravan running smoothly. They 
were old Afrikanders, and did not like it; but they were 
very well paid, and they did their job. The camp was an 
imposing sight, what with the big tent, and the medium- 
sized tents, andall the little tents, and the innumerable fires, 
and the royal standard flapping lazily in the evening 
breeze. And on the march it extended in a long line for 
miles across the country. ; 

The white men rode in advance; the personal staff 
trudged immediately behind; the porters howled and sang 
and blew horns and beat their loads with their safari 
sticks; the ox wagons creaked lumberingly and bumpily; 
the askaris marched very straight; the various headmen 
ran back and forth waving their kibokos; and the people 
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of the country stared their eyes out. I tell-you it was 
something to belong to such a regal and splendiferous 
show, even if you were only an unremarked one of three 
hundred! 

The only elements of the universe unimpressed were the 
wild animals. Apparently they did not care a picayune 
whether the individual rather awkwardly attempting an 
approach was a royalty or an ordinary citizen. As the 
crown prince had been accustomed all his life to instant 
deference, this annoyed him. He seemed to think that 
common respect should cause these beasts to hold still to 
be killed. And, as the success of the expedition was in the 
responsibility of the two hard-worked Afrikanders, they, 
too, were anxious 
and annoyed. 

But the draw- 
backs to perfect 
happiness did not 
affect Simba in the 
least. For the first 
time he enjoyed to 
the full all the ad- 
vantages of a porter’s 
life. The marches 
were short; the 
country was easy— 
never do to take any 
chances with roy- 
alty—thel camping 
places were known 
in advance; the 
camp work was prac- 
tically nil, with so 
many to share it; 
the food and the 
equipment were 
magnificent and un- 
usual; and thepres- 
tige of belonging to 
such an aggregation 
gave him, among 
the tribes through 
which the route lay, 
a standing thor- 
oughly satisfying to 
the heart. Simba 
wallowed in ease, 
luxury and vain- 
gloriousness. 

Theunwieldy pro- 
cession made its 
way to the south, 
passing the thirst 
indifferently because 
of hugespecial water 
tanks, and arriving 
at last in a country 
of gameso unsophis- 
ticated that not only did it know nothing about royalty, 
but its ideas as to firearms were negligible. As soon as the 
two Englishmen persuaded their charge to quit fussing 
with patent adjustable telescopic sights and similar com- 
plicated sportsman inventions, made especially for crown 
princes and other wealthy greenhorns, His Royal High- 
ness began to have some success. And every time he killed 
anything he especially wanted, he distributed baksheeshi or 
gave a feast. 

One evening the runners, who regularly brought in the 
royal mail, happened to drift to the camp fire by which 
Simba lay. They had all the latest news from Nairobi, and 
were, therefore, always welcome to hospitality. Among 
other things one of them said: 

“Kingozi, the man who fights the elephant, has come 
back from the land of the Inglishi; and he collects a 
safari.” 

That night Simba made a little bundle of his effects and 
some food and stole out of camp. This was a dangerous 
thing to do, as Simba well knew. Lions and other beasts, 
attracted by the frequent kills necessary to feed so large a 
multitude, had gathered in numbers. Simba proceeded as 
rapidly as he could for a mile or so; then, with a sigh of 
relief, climbed a tree. At first streak of dawn he was down 
and away. 

It took Simba nine days to get to Nairobi. The country 
through which he had to pass was barren and the water 
holes infrequent. In addition, the Masai, who inhabited 
it, would have been delighted to have speared Simba on 
sight. Even for one so recently emerged from savagery, 
it was a notable feat. Nevertheless, Simba arrived some- 
what gaunt, scratched and sleepless. To his relief he found 
that Kingozi’s safari had not yet departed. 

At the godown of Ali, the Somali, he found the white 
man superintending the packing of his outfit. Simba 
offered himself. 

But at that moment Ali came up, recognized him, and 
proffered the natural question of what he was doing there. 
Simba, being as yet a guileless soul, told the truth. He had 

(Continued on Page 101) 


BERN, August third. 
UCK has been 
iby with meat bor- 
ders this trip. 
This barrier between 
France and Switzer- 
land—the only line 
of communication 
for through trains— 
is so dreaded of trav- 
elers in these war- 
times that reports of 
its doings make won- 
der tales for the café 
gossips of Paris. No 
matter how good 
your papers, how 
strong your recom- 
mendations, the 
story goes, you are 
liable to a detention 
of one to three days 
and to a most thor- 
ough search. 
However, we were 
no sooner settled in 
our compartment of 
the through night 
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See 


train than F , of 
the Red Cross, 
looked in. Engaged from the beginning of the war in 
Polish relief, with headquarters in Switzerland, he has 
crossed this border again and again, knows all the officials, 
and has established himself as a thoroughly reliable person. 
Learning that I was crossing this particular border for the 
first time since the war, he offered his services to help 
me through. 

Early in the morning we were rapped out by the porter, 
and deposited with our bags and belongings on the scant 
platform of a little hill station which in that direction 
marks the end of France. It was a full train; all trains on 
this line run full in August, when the weary and ailing are 
scheming to escape from the somewhat anemic summer 
airs of Paris to the ozone of the Swiss mountains. I had en- 
gaged my sleeper passage a fortnight ahead, and I had 
applied none too soon. By the time the station porter had 
transported us across the platform into the station build- 
ing I found myself at the end of an amorphous crowd 
about two hundred feet long. At the head of the line was a 
door in a temporary wooden partition, guarded by two 
armed French soldiers. Craning my neck to look over the 
heads of the crowd I could see the leaders pass through the 
door; along and weary time would intervene before the sol- 
diers motioned the next passenger from the line. 


The Third Degree on the Border 


N MY left was a wide space, railed in with low tables, on 

which stood arranged our baggage. As passenger num- 
ber two, with an anxious expression of the back, passed 
through the little door I would see passenger number one 
cross the open space and disappear, properly escorted, 
through another door in another partition. So we crept 
on, a ragged line composed of all nationalities—save, I 
trust, those of the Central Powers—all social conditions, 
all ages. A step forward became an event. Marking my 
progress by a signboard in three languages, that warned us 
against carrying gold out of France, I calculated that it 
would be a matter of hours. 

In the meantime I could see my friend of the Red Cross 
talking to an officer and two men in civilian clothes over 
by the mysterious second door. A keen-faced, dapper little 
Frenchman detached himself from the group, made his way 
to me through the queue and led my wife and me to the 
first door ahead of the crowd. There, without any examina- 
tion, our passports with their visés were inspected and 
given a preliminary stamp. I was led then to the second 
door, which I entered alone. I was in a little room of plain, 
undecorated pine board, furnished with a table and two 
chairs—nothing more. In the chair by the table sat a 
Frenchman with a keen countenance that showed not the 
slightest trace of expression. 

Politely, but alittle coldly, he asked me to sit down; then 
he questioned me on my business in Switzerland. I 
stumbled.on a French word, whereupon he switched to 
good idiomatic English, which he learned, I think from 
his accent, in the United States. I was visiting the coun- 
try, I told him, to write for my publication. Ah, yes, and 
on what topics? The general. condition of the country 
because of the war, the Swiss side of the importation ques- 
tion, and whatever I could learn there of the meaning in 
the German cabinet. upheaval, .I replied... + 


Interned British Soldiers Playing Football at Mirren. 
The Guide Complained of the Poor Season on Account 
of There Being no Tourists in the Jungfrau Region 


We conversed in general terms on the knotty question 
of German politics before, toying with my passport, he 
remarked that I had been in Spain. A neutral visé on a 
passport is rightly a matter of suspicion in these days. I 
had, I replied—and for the same purpose that brought me 
to Switzerland. Had I been to the French Front? Oh, yes, 
many times, as these papers showed. And how did I find 
things in Spain? I discoursed for a few minutes on the 
position of the King and Romanones, on Lerroux’s atti- 
tude toward the Revolution, on the German propaganda. 
Suddenly he seemed satisfied; for he folded up my pass- 
port and bowed me out with best wishes for the success 
of my mission to Switzerland. 

All this time I had a curious feeling of being in the death 
house at Sing Sing or in some other place pregnant with 
tragic fate. For here, I take it, the suspects are sifted from 


the unsuspected; and through that door, I have not the © 


slightest doubt, men have gone since this war to the drum- 
head court-martial and firing squad, and women to solitary 
cells. Sure as I was of my own case, I found myself drawing 
a deep breath of relief as I crossed the threshold. A soldier 
put the final stamp on my passport, the dapper little man 
saw that my luggage was passed, upon my word of honor 
that it contained no written communications save letters 
of introduction and credentials, and we were free to rush 
to the station restaurant for breakfast. ., 
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Treasonably I will 
nowset down onefact 
to the credit of the 
enemy of the world: 
The Germans know 
how to make coffee 
as the Americans 
know coffee; the 
Latins don’t. The 
Swiss have caught 
the trick from their 
dangerous neigh- 
bors. It seemed to 
me that I was tast- 
ing coffee for the 
first time in four 
months. 

As I sent the wait- 
ress for a second 
cup I asked my Red 
Cross friend how he 
did it. 

“Told the truth, 
that’s all,” he said. 
“T said that you rep- 
resented the most 
widely circulated pe- 
riodicalinthe English 
language, that you’d 
been the friend of 
the Entente long before we got into the war, and that it 
would be an act of courtesy. I’d like to see anyone put 
over any bunk with those fellows!” 

After two hours a somewhat reduced company of trav- 
elers were ranged on the} station platform, we got our 
baggage aboard, and were off. Without the aid of signboards 
and frontier posts I should have known, in the next ten 
miles of running, that we had passed from a war country 
to a peace country. The fields looked better tended. 
Men—young, lusty men—were tilling them, not exclu- 
sively women, old men and boys. Soldiers there were on 
every platform, for sturdy little Switzerland is mobilized 
against all contingencies; but they were neat, peacetime 
soldiers. Their neutral-gray Norfolk jackets, their long 
trousers curiously buttoned about their boot tops, their 
double-peaked caps looked bright and new. Against 
them I found myself setting the streaked faded uniforms, 
the dented helmets, the worn brown kits of the poilus 
going home on leave, whom I had seen at;the station in 
Paris only the night before. 


German Spies on the Train 


HERE was a contrast, too, in the faces. These were just 

young men, ordinary, though somewhat exceptionally 
sturdy, young men. Those others, there in Paris, had in 
their sun-baked, wind-streaked faces that look of gravity, 
of experience, of resolution, which war brings and which 
they will carry to their graves. 

We changed cars at Geneva, and there was an hour’s 
wait, during which we walked down to look at the lake. 
Here was contrast again—a contrast so subtle that I can- 
not convey it on paper. The attitudes of the peopleas they 
walked, their expressions as they talked, the rhythm of 
their voices when they laughed were all different—more 
natural, it seemed to me at the moment. The appearance 
of the city brought another shock. I do not know whether 


Geneva is considered neater and cleaner than any other . 


European city. I realized how dingy Paris has become 
externally—that city which has been too busy these three 
years in saving civilization, for the pretty graces of external 
cleanliness. What Paris needs, I realize now, are paint, 
whitewash, gilding and new glass. Scarcely a brushful of 
paint, I take it, has been applied to any Parisian exterior 
for three years. When this war is over not only Paris but 
all France must have an unprecedented spree of painting. 

We had been duly warned in Paris that we would not 
enter Switzerland without being watched by the enemy, 
and that efforts of the most subtle kind would be made to 
extract information. And on the run from Geneva to Bern, 
the signs began to appear. Two men entered our compart- 


ment. One of them, it was noted, had a sword slash aeross _ 


one cheek. Never speaking to each other, and paying no 
attention to us, they settled down to read newspapers. We 
talked away—on general topics, such as the scenery and 
French literature. In the corridor that runs the length of 
the compartments a sharp-faced person, whose clothes and 
bearing gave no hint as to his nationality, loafed, ostenta- 
tiously viewing the secenery—of which there was a plenty— 
all during the run to Bern. We caught him watching us 


with a surreptitious eye when he thought we were not 


looking. .., ... 


. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Searching luggage in hotels is, 
we are informed, a favorite trick of 
the German agent in these parts. 
The hotel at which I find myself 
registered to-night is headquarters 
for several of the Entente lega- 
tions. It is doubtless safe from 
that process. However, Iam going 
deeper into Switzerland later and 
shall stay at other hotels; so, pla- 
giarizing Mark Twain, I have 
written and placed in the portfolio 
where I keep my papers the follow- 
ing sample of cheap American wit: 


To THE GERMAN AGENT 


I have arranged my papers for 
your convenience. Everything I 
have that could be of any possible 
interest to you, except my pass- 
port and my credentials from my 
journal, is in this portfolio. The 
passport is the usual American 
passport; that kind has been 
forged so many times that it would 
be of no use to you as a model. 

My wife keeps on the table in 
her room three notebooks filled 
with literary notes of no inter- 
national importance. She, too, 
carries her passport on her person. 
In her hand bag she keeps her 
credentials and a few other per- 
sonal papers, like her marriage cer- 
tificate. Usually she carries it, but sometimes she leaves it 
inthe room. If you do not find it when you call kindly call 
again. 

If there is anything in these papers that you do not 
understand call upon me personally some day. I am sure 
that I should be interested in your conversation. All forms 
of life, high and low, interest me. 


BERN, August fifth. 


Resisting a temptation that will probably be constant 
for the next fortnight, to write about scenery, let me men- 
tion that this is the neatest, spick-and-spannest little city 
that ever decorated the earth. The guidebooks tell us that 
it is old and that it has more relics of medieval times than 

_ any other large city in Switzerland. One finds those state- 
ments hard to believe. The medieval guild houses starred 
in the guidebooks look as though they had been built last 
year on some rather affected design, so well have they been 
repaired and kept up for three or four centuries. The city 
stands on both sides of a gorge bottomed by a rushing, 
beryl-colored river. On the lowlands along the river bank 
stand most of the older portions of the city. Crossing the 
| high bridges one looks down on a fascinating tangle of over- 
| hanging, red-tiled, snubbed-off roofs. 


The Educated Bears of Bern 


child knows about them. Concerning which I record 
only one curious fact in natural history, imparted to me 
to-day by a member of the Federal Council, wherefore I 
take it to be authentic. These bears—at present three old 
ones and two cubs—are kept in a pit by the gorge-bank at 
_ the expense of the municipality and the public, as a symbol 
_ of the town—Bern meaning bear. 
The city furnishes the quarters, and the public most of 
_ the food. The keeper, at the edge of the pit, sells you a 
_ bunch of carrots for seven cents or a bag of cakes for ten 
_ cents. You proceed to the edge of the pit and make the 
bears do tricks for their provender. 
The female bear, mother of the cubs in the other part 
of the pit, sits on her hind legs when she sees you hold up a 
carrot and puts her paws together in an attitude of prayer. 


oye COURSE I have visited the bears of Bern. Every 


Mons Survivors at the Mirren Camp 


British Soldiers at Murren, Where England Keeps Her Largest Camp of Exchanged and Interned Prisoners 


Being further teased she rolls over onto her back andspreads 
all her four paws apart, the great flat soles toward you. 
The big male bear begins his performances by'sitting up with 
his paws crossed primly. If you do not throw him a carrot 
he rises erect on his hind legs and jiggles up and down like 
aman about to leap from aspringboard. That failing, he 
whirls himself round with a dance step once or twice, and 
then puts his forepaws against the edge of the pit-and looks 
up with an expression which says: ‘‘That’s all. Come 
through with the carrot!” The specialty of the third bear 
is sticking out his tongue as he rolls on his back. 

Now it appears that no one taught them these tricks. 
Generations and generations ago the bears of Bern learned 
that such little ways brought home the money. Succeed- 
ing generations of eleemosynary Bern bears learned them 
from their elders. The two half-grown cubs—usually kept 
apart from the others because their mother, a low, despi- 
cable character, has moods when she wants to eat them— 
have progressed with their education as far as sitting up 
on their hind legs. 

Bern is flowing chockful these days. I hear that it is 
the only city in Switzerland where the hotels are not closed 
or failing. Its population, in fact, has increased by nearly 
ten thousand since the war; for it is the capital of the one 
neutral country that furnishes the direct link between the 
belligerents; and the new diplomatic activities, legitimate 
and illegitimate, open and secret, are without number. 
The German embassy, for example, has seven hundred 
attachés, besides others who may or may not be attached; 
these, together with their families, transported by Imperial 
favor into a land where one can get something to eat, 
make up a good part of the new population. 

With such an increase in population houses are hard to 
get. One of our attachés, for instance, has been trying in 
vain for six months. The overflow has taken to the hotels 
and most conspicuously to this excellent Swiss hotel at 
which I am staying. Here also lives the general in com- 
mand of the Swiss Army—Switzerland appoints a general 
only in times of national peril such as this—so before the 
main entrance stands always a sentry. At three this 
morning I was wakened by tramping and sharp words 
of command outside—the sentinels were being changed. 
_ Here dwell citizens 

and diplomats of all 
the Powers on both 
sides of the war, in 
peace if not in har- 
mony. At the height 
of the season, which 
is now past for Bern, 
one of the hotel em- 
ployees, who keeps 
track of such things, 
counted twenty-three 
nationalities in the din- 
ing room and the lob- 
bies. 

We dined last night 
with a tableful of our 
attachés and their 
wives. We sat at the 
“Allied end” of the 
big dining room. Next 
to us were the British; 
far away at the other 
end were the German 
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table—frequented by gentlemen 
with mustaches modeled on the 
Kaiser’s—and the Austrian table. 
It has been remarked here that the 
German table and the Austrian 
table have little commerce with 
each other, and also that the Aus- 
trians seem to have the better 
time. 
Try as you will, you cannot help 
rubbing elbows with the enemy. 
We have a reading room, carrying 
the Berlin newspapers and period- 
icals, as well as those of London. 
Last night I beheld, in chairs 
almost adjacent, a lean, well- 
tubbed Englishman reading the 
Times with the aid of a monocle, 
and a portly German, with a mus- 
tache that aspired to a place in the 
sun, reading the Tageblatt through 
another monocle. If you enter 
into a conversation in the lobbies 
with a friend some person of 
doubtful nationality is almost 
sure to take a seat behind you and 
absorb himself ostentatiously in a 
newspaper. 
To the English contingent here 
the Germans are as things that 
have no existence. The Germans 
* are not quite so well controlled. I 
noticed on the first evening an elderly gentleman with a 
handsome, artistic hawk face, accompanied wherever he 
went by two ladies of ample proportions. I was told next 
day that he was a well-known Viennese comedian, who has 
obtained from his government the favor of taking his vaca- 
tion in a land where there is something to eat. 

Last night my wife found herself in the elevator with this 
trio. They stared at her hard. As she approached her 
floor she said “‘Deuxiéme’’—second. 


Specimens of Teutonic Wit 


a O!” said the comedian in French. “‘French!”? Iam 

told that all the scorn an actor knows was in his 
tone. ‘“‘Ho-ho-ho!”’ roared the ladies. “French!” and their 
laughter followed her down the hall. 

I got mine this evening after dinner. From the first I 
had marked floating in and out from the German table a 
rather handsome woman, but amply proportioned. She 
wore a wasp-waist corset of the 1885 period and a pair of 
enormous diamond earrings—and of course other clothes. 
Whenever I passed her she looked me over from feet to 
head, even turning all the way round to continue the 
inspection. This evening I passed her on the way to the 
reading room. She was talking with a German man. “Ho! 
American!” she said very distinctly in French. ‘‘Ho-ho- 
ho! American!” said he. They have a nimble wit. 

The top floor of this hotel, I believe, has rather thin 
partitions. One of the English contingent tells me that he 
found himself for a time in the next room to a German. 
Every morning, and nearly every evening, he heard some- 
thing that excited his curiosity. There would be a splash- 
ing and a sound of running water. Then a booming 
German voice would say distinctly several times ‘Gott 
strafe England!”’ The Briton, rather suspecting that this 
might be done for his benefit, finally consulted the valet 
on his floor. ‘“‘What’s it all about?”’ he asked. 

“Well, you see, sir,” replied the valet, ‘‘he has promised 
to say those words twice a day, and he is afraid he may 
forget, so he has engaged himself to do it while he is brush- 
ing his teeth. That helps him remember, sir!” 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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THE STORY OF A FASHIONABLE PORTRAIT PAINTER 


HAT night as Flavius, Ethel and Postetter were 
I [Navin back to their quarters Ethel turned furi- 
ously to her husband. ‘‘ Will you please tell me 
what made you run away like that! It was the rudest 
thing I ever saw.” 

“Yes, and Ma- 
dame Poldanzky 
asked about you,” 
put in Postetter. 
“She wanted to 
know what had 
become of the 
beau gentilhomme. 
I told her you had 
social colic. ‘Col- 
eek?’ asks she. 
‘What is that?’ 
That’s the trouble 
with all these for- 
eigners—your 
good American 
jokes are always 
wasted on them.” 

“Oh, she asked 
about him, did 
she?” mused Ethel. 
“Well, perhaps, 
after all, you did 
the wisest thing 
in running away. 
It may rouse her 
interest.” 

“T hope some- 
thing will take her 
away from Darn- 
ley,” chimed in lit- 
tle Postetter with 
his wryest smile. 
“T know the Skib- 
bens is going to 
persuade madame 
to allowthat fellow 
to paint her por- 
trait. Isn’t it per- 
fectly dreadful to 
think of the power 
that woman has? 
You see, her hus- 
band is one of the 
directors of the 
Parnassus Sym- 
phony, and it’s a 
dead-sure thing 
Poldanzky is in 
New York next 
winter to conduct. That being the case, the Poldanzkys 
are rather beholden to her.” 

“Ts it true that women are so perfectly mad about 
Poldanzky?” queried Ethel carelessly. 

“Plutnb crazy! I wish you could have seen the Skibbens 
on that house party of the duchess’. She turned every one 
of her intellectual tricks on him, and as each one failed she 
would go off in a corner with her head on one side just 
exactly like a puzzled little terrier that is trying to make 
out abee. At the last she took to reading him her poetry.” 

“Poetry?” asked Ethel. “‘I didn’t know she wrote it.” 

“Sure she does! This new soft-boiled verse—some- 
body’s just bringing out a volume now.” 

““Who’s bringing it out?” inquired Ethel. 

“Drawlick, I think.” 

“Oh,’’ commented Ethel; and her husband knew from 
the way she said it that she had an idea. 

Two weeks later the idea materialized. ‘Flavius,’ said 
Ethel, coming in upon him one day, “Hi’s coming over 
on the next boat. I just had a cable from him.” 

“F’m—I wonder what he’s doing that for.” 

“Because I asked him to. You see, he’s bringing out 
Mrs. Skibbens’ book of verse. Ergo, she will be nice to 
him. In that way we shall get to know the Poldanzkys.”’ 

Flavius shrugged his shoulders. How this wife of his 
did save up people for emergencies—exactly like a French- 
woman with her soup bone! Anyone else, he reflected, 
would have let go of Drawlick after he had served his pur- 
pose as a buyer of illustrations. Notso Ethel! Never had 
she relented in her friendship with the big publisher. 

“Ethel,’”’ he began suddenly, ‘‘I gathered from a remark 
of yours some time ago that it was Poldanzky you wanted 
me to paint. What’s the big idea? Why not Madame 
Poldanzky?”’ 


By Corinne Lowe 


BY HENRY RALEIGH 
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One Test of Adequate Performance Imposed by His Sitters Was That a Painter Should Behave Like a Man 
Stung by Six Bees and Fighting Off the Remainder of the Hive 


““My dear Flavius, do ladies sit down in the front row of 
the parquet to admire other ladies’ profiles? Not at all. 
That’s. the principle. That’s why it pays better to paint 
a man that the ladies adore than a ton of society women 
and actresses. After all, women, you’ve got to remember, 
are the chief customers in the portrait-painting market. 
And—‘That man who painted the adorable portrait of 
Poldanzky! Let’s have him do us!’ Can’t you just hear 
them! Why, Poldanzky is the chance I’ve had in mind 
for you ever since I met you.” 

Hiram Drawlick’s visit to Paris proved to be as produc- 
tive as Ethel had foretold. Mrs. Theodore Cutler Skibbens 
entertained him lavishly—and wouldn’t he please-adver- 
tise her book widely and bring it out on that lovely vellum 
paper—and in return Mr. Hiram Drawlick gave a party 
including Mrs. Skibbens, the Poldanzkys and the Bests. 

The party rounded up at the Bal Bullier and arrived 
just in time to hear the last romping measures of a qua- 
drille. ‘‘Bis! Bis!” “Bis! Encore!” 

The cry from each dancer for more music gathered into 
a hoarse, throaty roar, and in response the conductor again 
raised his baton. 

‘From the place gained by a flight of wooden stairs 
guarded by two soldiers and dammed by the funereal- 
looking gentleman who takes each green ticket, Flavius 
looked down on the swinging, pivoting, youth-mad 
figures—art students and saucy little types. There was 
Smith, the young American from Indianapolis—he had 
come from a home where iron fawns guarded the old- 
fashioned lawn—crushing in his arms Denise, the famous 
model of the Quarter. Smith’s polka-dotted tie was flop- 
ping up and down with the music and Denise’s blond hair 
was coming down over the pert little nose. How unsettled 
they all were, how gloriously unsettled! That was the 


charm of the whole thing, this air of being ready for 
adventure. They weren’t bothered about Poldanzkys 
and fifty thousand a year. No tidy road to success 
kept them from the joyous, headlong little bypaths. 

“You look sad, 
Monsieur Best,” 
spoke a voice close 
to his ear. It was 
that of Madame 
Poldanzky, and 
Flavius found to 
his terror that he 
was standing there 
alone with her. 

“Ah, you are 
frightened. Why 
are youfrightened, 
Monsieur Best? I 
am not an ogress.” 

“T am not; in- 
deed Iam not,” he 
stammered, but all 
the time he kept 
up his search for 
Ethel and the rest 
of the party. 

She gave a little 
laugh—soft and 
long and purring 
likehereyes. ‘‘But 
indeed they are 
not there, Mon- 
sieur Best. They 
have all goneaway 
and left you—and 
what are you going 
to do about it?” 

He looked down 
at her and sud- 
denly his mouth 
turned upward. 

“T am going to 
take you to the 
garden fora citron 
glacé,’’ said he 
grimly. 

Without a word 
shetookhisarmand 
they descended to 
the little garden 
adjoining the ball- 
room. It was a 
lovely little gar- 
den, that of the old 
Bal Bullier. The 
white gravel walks glinted under the electric lights; the 
fine old trees arched over the iron tables, and down there 
at the other end a marble Venus stood under the misty 
spray of a fountain. All round the place were grotto- 
like alcoves, each with a table for two. To one of these 
Flavius now led Madame Poldanzky. 

It was now the latter part of October and the air had a 
lingering summer warmth. Yellow leaves gave a scratching 
little swish in the light breeze and you heard them now 
even above the Viennese waltz in the ballroom adjacent. 


To this scene the creamy-skinned woman in her evening 


wrap of chiffon and ermine gave the last constructive 
touch. 

She was sitting there with her arms on the table, and 
as Flavius gave the order to the waiter she never took her 
eyes from his face. 

What she saw was recorded ably by Roger Tennant the 
previous year. In a fine portrait of his brother-in-law 
Tennant has set down the square chin with its deep cleft, 
the thick-lashed hazel eyes, the mouth that turned down 
only to turn up again in crisp, clean corners; and he has 
suggested ably the touch of boyish wistfulness in the 
eyes—the seeing of something much better to do than 
mouth and chin aeccepted—which was at that time the real 
message of Flavius’ face. 

Suddenly Madame Poldanzky gave a little smile. “You 
are very beautiful, Monsieur Best,’’ said she. 

The words had a strange effect upon him. In an instant 
he was back in Kittstown. The rusty screens of the hard- 
ware store; his father seated of an evening with his feet 
on the baker door; his mother lifting his own belated 
supper from the greasy skillet—all these distant details 
came to amaze him that he should be here. 

““Why do you smile?”’ asked she. 
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“T was thinking how strange it is—you and this place— 
exactly as if I had gone to the theater and found that I was 
the hero of the play.” 

And then—he never understood how it was—he was 
telling her all about his early life, about the winter scene he 
had painted for the display of sleigh bells and skates, of 
Mr. Bruce McIntyre, and his art school in New York. 

She listened intently and at last she murmured softly: 
“How sweet, how childlike, how wonderful! And the lady 
in red—when did you marry her?” 

The lady in red! He smiled to think how Ethel’s system 
of identification had taken. 

“Five years ago.” 

“Ah, you were very young, were you not?” Her voice 
was like a quick, compassionate gesture. ‘‘And she is very 
ambitious for you, is she not?” 

“Very,” he replied. And then, as she leaned toward 
him, as the perfume of her garments—it was the faintest 
intimation of gardenia—came to him, he had a sudden 
dizzy inspiration. ‘‘She is so ambitious, Madame Pol- 
danzky’’—and in spite of the music near by his words 
seemed to ring through dead silence—“ that she wants me 
to paint a portrait of your husband.” 

“So?” Her eyebrows arched a little, and then very 
softly she clapped her hands. ‘‘Bravo!”’ cried she. ‘‘ Any- 
one but you would have said how much he wanted to 
paint me. But I knew you could never be stupid. And 
to reward you I will try to make him—this very night I 
will try! Tell me—can you take me some place for tea 
to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow?” he stammered. 
not. Ethel has an engagement.” 

“So? But the next day—you will come and bring her, 
will you not?”’ And rising rather abruptly she led him 
back to the gallery. 

That. night when they got home Ethel turned to him 
anxiously. ‘‘ Well,’’ inquired she, ‘‘how did you get on?” 

“Famously. I like her lots. She’s so honest and kind 
and unaffected. You just can’t help telling that woman 
the truth. And she’s going to try to persuade her husband 
to sit for me.” 

Ethel stamped her foot. “‘You don’t mean to tell me, 
Flavius, that you were stupid enough to ask that—to-night? 
Why, I never dreamed of your doing such a thing! I 
thought you’d know enough to do it gradually—get ac- 
quainted with her and then work up to it. Now you'll 
never see her again.” 

“On the contrary, she asked me for tea to-morrow. I 
told her you couldn’t come and so she put it off till the 
next day.” 

“Told her you couldn’t come without me! Why, 
you poor little suburbanite! Well, just you get yourself 

‘into your best clothes and call for her to-morrow.” 

“What’stheuseinthat? Shewon’tbeexpectingmenow.” 


“T’m sorry, but I can- 


When He Attempts to Do a Whole 
Family He is Generaily Prostrated 


Suddenly Madame Poldanzky Gave a Little Smile. 
Beautiful, Monsieur Best,’’ Said She 


But when he called the next day Madame Poldanzky 
met him in coat, hat and gloves. 

““And now,” said she, “‘where shall we go for tea?”’ 

“But how did you know I was coming?” asked Flavius 
wonderingly. 

She gave a marvelous little long laugh—it seemed to 
him that she was spinning each strand—and looked him 
straight in the eye. “I knew you would see your wife in 
the meantime, did I not?” said she. 

They went to a pastry shop on the Rue de Rivoli and 
there over two marvelous little turrets of green—she had 
been excited as a child over picking out the right cake— 
she told him that Poldanzky had consented to sit for him. 
He was to commence next week and—if he would be so 
good—he should work in the Poldanzky house. 

Tingling with excitement Flavius arrived at the Pol- 
danzkys’ the following Monday morning. He found 
madame alone, standing there by a table completely 
enveloped in black velvet. The following moment’s survey 
informed him that many other pieces in the room had 
suffered the same treatment. 

“Ah, the covers!’’ cried madame. “‘ You look at them, I 
see. But they are so necessary. We never travel without 


“You are Very 


fifty such. What would my poor 
sensitive Poldanzky do if he were 
necessitated to look at much of rented 
furniture?” 

Flavius looked at her with his sweet, 
crisp smile. “‘You must have a great deal of responsi- 
bility,’”’ he remarked. 

“Ah, but why not? Of course the Persian cat and the 
goldfish—they are the worst! You would really not be- 
lieve, monsieur, how much time it takes to keep a Persian 
cat in health. And then, of course, the cat, she will always 
eat the goldfish.”’ 

“And your husband must have both?” 

“Oh, absolutely, my friend. He could not work without 
them. They are such wonderful rhythm! But it is hard. 
Not, however,”’ she added with a moue, ‘‘so difficult as 
keeping people away. Oh, the terrible people who would 
have him spend himself for money! Why, Monsieur Best, 
would you believe it—a few days ago we received an offer 
from an American lady who wished him to dedicate a song 
to her. She wanted to give fifty thousand dollars for that. 
Was ever anything so droll?” 

“And you refused?”’ asked Flavius in bewilderment. 

She made a haughty little gesture. ‘“‘My husband’s 
mind, Monsieur Best, must be kept for the great things.” 

At that moment Poldanzky himself entered. He had a 
stack of gloves in his hand and with merely a curt nod to 
Flavius he threw these into his wife’s lap. 

“Fool!” he raged. ‘‘He hasn’t done it!” 

Without a word she commenced turning each of the 
pairs wrong side out. ‘“‘He cannot bear the seams next to 
his skin,”’ she explained to Flavius. ‘‘It is so difficult to get 
a valet who will understand. But I have promised that if 
he sits to you he will never again have to wear a pair on the 
right side.” 

That day Flavius worked frantically for two hours— 
thank heavens, his nervousness was the stimulating and 
not the paralyzing kind—and somehow through every 
moment he was conscious of Madame Poldanzky. There 
was something in her eyes that was always saving one 
from things—saving, saving, saving. It was in every 
glance she gave to her husband, and now and then between 
the furious paint strokes he looked up to find himself drawn 
into that comforting brown gaze. 

“Well,” said he to Ethel that night, ‘‘I got a fine start.” 

‘And how about Madame Poldanzky—flirting with you 
violently by this time?” 

“Flirting? How can you be so coarse? She’s as simple 
and direct as a child.” 

“Pooh, just the Twentieth Century Model vampire! 
She’s direct because she knows it’s the best way to be 
mysterious. No doubt, she’s the kind that kisses you on 
the brow.” 

“Ethel,” he cried pleadingly, “‘please don’t make things 


so ugly!” 


In the following days when he went to the Poldanzkys’ 
Ethel’s words sometimes came back to him. Could it be? 
Was madame really trying to flirt with him? But no; as 
he met her eyes—so frank, so kind, so solicitous—the ugly 
thought receded. When one flirted one dangled distances, 
piqued with distances; and from the very first madame 
had engaged in no skirmishes. She had sailed right into 
the very center of friendship. 

But though he dismissed this idea of her relationship 
with him he was perpetually puzzled by her attitude to her 
husband. What was it she felt for the big tawny man with 
his look of desert vastness—this petted genius whose gloves 
she turned, whose furniture she muffled, and for whom she 
kept the difficult balance between puss and goldfish? Love 
him she certainly did. But had not the starlight of romance 
gone out in this balmy noon of protecting interest? Was 
he not to her simply an unmysterious child whose every 


bo 
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weakness she knew and met? As he talked with them both 
he was surprised to find how often this wonder intruded. 

At the end of the fifth sitting the portrait was finished. 
Immediately Poldanzky gathered himself together. 

“Thank you, monsieur. I am sure what you have done 
is excellent. And now I shall be pardoned if I leave?” 
And with a low bow he stalked from the room. 

“He is like that,” said Madame Poldanzky kindly. 
“You must not mind. He will never see that which people 
have made of him. But I—yes, I will look, my friend.” 

She came over and stood beside him in front of the 
canvas. It was the first time he had permitted her to see 
it, and his breath caught with excitement. He did not 
have to wait long, however. In an instant she had swung 
about and was pressing both his hands between her own. 

“Tt is he,’”’ she cried excitedly, ‘“‘the very look of him! 
Ah, it is wonderful you have so caught it, Monsieur 
Flavius. Is he not like some enchanter bringing up from 
caverns of earth a glorious jewel of song? Ah, I can never 
get over it—the little pages of the big orchestra bright like 
the glow-worms; and Poldanzky above, fierce and tender 
and magic. And then each violin and oboe creeping out 
one by one; the flutes, so tiny and ghostlike, stepping as 
if they could hardly see their way by those glow-worm 
lights—everything, everything coming out because he is 
calling. Is it not wonderful—beautiful?” 

The young painter’s heart bounded with joy. In after 
days he was to be flayed for this picture. It was to be 
called theatric, a masterpiece of the flip school, a mongrel 
with the composition of Whistler and the treatment of 
Sargent. But into it he had put his highest achievement. 
The dexterous arrangement of light, the sure drawing, the 
full brush, the fine color—all the qualities of his native 
talent fostered by Beadle—were here at their best. And 
there was something else too. It was an almost rapt ap- 
prehension of the great musician’s mind. 

“T’m awfully glad you like it,”’ said he boyishly; “TI felt 
as though I were doing it for you.” 

And then suddenly as he said these words a feeling 
of utter desolation swept over him. Was it the bareness 
of horizon that comes after supreme endeavor; or was it 
something else—the sense that he was leaving forever 
behind him the cozy moments he had spent here in this 
house, that hereafter his meetings with her would be infre- 
quent and perhaps spiritless? Afraid to ask himself too 
much he started putting together his things. In his haste 
he let the palette knife fall to the floor, and as he stooped 
to pick it up his cheek struck the corner of the easel. 

In an instant she was at his side. ‘‘My poor friend, 
what have you done? Ah, mon Dieu, you bleed!” And 
the next moment she was holding her handkerchief against 
his cheek. Her eyes, nearer to his than they ever had been— 
was there something in them he had never seen before? 
He could not tell. All he knew was that strangely, quietly 
he found himself home at last. 

They stood thus for a second without speaking, and 
then very gently she took her hand away. He put his 
things together, and in a moment, still with- 
out speech, he was at the door. She had 
watched him dumbly, but when he got into 
the hallway she gave alittle cry. Running 
after him she took his head swiftly between 
her hands and kissed him on 
the forehead. 

“‘T shall see you again—some- 
time?”’ he murmured brokenly. 

“No, my friend; not soon,” 
said she gravely. ‘I think to- 
morrow I go to the Riviera. 
But your picture—I will leave 
that for you when you call.” 

“T am not thinking of pic- 
tures,”’ replied Flavius. 

Her last word was a char- 
acteristic one. ‘‘ What you must 
think—I am thirty-eight years 
old, my friend.” 

“Tf you were fifty-eight it 
would be the same,’ replied 
Flavius as the door closed be- 
hind him. 

All the way home in his little 
fiacre he debated the necessity 
of telling Ethel. Tell her—what 
was there to tell? Treasures of 
the spirit that she could not 
possibly apprehend; dim beau- 
ties that he could only try to 
focus by the actual! Yet that 
night he told Ethel everything 
that had happened, from that 
first night at the Bal Bullier when Madame 
Poldanzky had told him he was beautiful. 

She listened breathlessly, and at last 
she broke in: ‘‘What did I tell you? 
I knew she was the kind that kissed on 
the brow. And of course now you think 
you are in love with her.” 
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He winced. ‘‘Not what you understand by being in 
love. She just makes everything clear and peaceful. And 
at any rate, nothing will ever happen—except what’s 
happened inside. She—I won’t spoil your plans.” 

“T should say not!” retorted Ethel; and long afterward 
he had occasion to remember how she said it. ‘‘On the 
contrary, she will help!” 

When the portrait of Poldanzky arrived at the studio 
little Postetter went wild over it. 

“Now,” said he, “‘the only thing we both need is a little 
newspaper whey. That’s the game. Get some newspaper 
man to write to the papers home about Flavius Josephus 
Best, winner of the Prix de Paris, who has just painted a 
portrait of the great Poldanzky that all Paris is going mad 
over.” 

Postetter never was long about finding the people who 
could be useful to him, and in a short time he produced 
Dudley, correspondent for a New York newspaper and 
special writer for a famous syndicate. From the first 
Flavius hated Dudley. ‘“‘He’s got horse-chestnut eyes and 
a mean bang,’ he complained to Ethel. She, however, 
insisted upon his acquaintance. 

“Mind you don’t send home any rot about me,” he 
growled one day when he came upon the three sitting with 
heads together at the Café du Panthéon. 

‘“We’re just working for your good, Flavvy,”’ Postetter 
reassured him. ‘‘ Don’t you get nervous.” 

When various notices about him appeared in American 
papers Flavius ceased to fear these friendly instigations. 
He looked them over carefully, and they seemed to him 
satisfactorily conservative. Never once did he suspect 
what had happened; not even on that day when Madame 
Poldanzky refused to see him did the truth dawn upon 
him. 

She came back from the Riviera two months later, and at 
once he got a note from her. It asked him to come and 
see her the following afternoon, and with rising pulse 
Flavius presented himself at the familiar doorway. To his 
surprise the servant told him that madame was not at 
home. Not at home! But there was some mistake. 
“Tell her Monsieur Best wishes to speak with her,’’ 
he commanded. The man disappeared for a moment * 
and came back only to repeat his first announcement. 

What could havehappened? Had Madame Poldanzky 
decided that it was best not to see him? But no, it 
could not be that, otherwise she would not have written 
him that note. What was it, then? What had hap- 
pened? In a torment of suspense he went into 
a café and wrote her a few frantic lines. 

His letter came back unopened, and when, 
a week later, he met her face to face she would 
not even look at him. She was with Darnley 
and Mrs. Skibbens, and it seemed to him that 
a shade of contempt rose above the triumph 
of Darnley’s face. 

That night for the first time he told 
Ethel what had happened. ‘What is it, 
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do you suppose?” he asked miserably. ‘‘What can I 


have done?” 

It seemed to him that for an instant she paled beneath 
the high color. ‘“‘I wonder ” she began, and then 
stopped. 

“What do you wonder?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 


A sudden suspicion darkened his face. ‘‘Ethel!’’ cried he 


sharply. “ Did you write anything to Madame Poldanzky?”’ 

She gave a derisive laugh. ‘“‘Write to her, you goose! 
What sort of melodramatic wife do you think Iam? Of 
course I didn’t; in fact, I am as much upset over this as 
you are. I was depending on the Poldanzkys to do a great 
deal for us in America. Of course they will be lionized in 
New York, and they might have got us into all sorts of 
places.” 

He saw that she was sincere and, completely baffled, 
Flavius took up the remainder of the winter. It had been 
hard to lose what he would have liked to resign. All the 
dignity of parting had been denied him. Yet at the last 
he shut out everything but the memory of her last look. 
At least, nothing could take that from him—that moment 
when he had found himself home in her eyes. 

In a few weeks he and Ethel went down into Italy, and 
that spring his portrait of Poldanzky was one of the sen- 
sations of the Salon. His friend Postetter, working through 
Dudley, made the most of this fact in the American papers. 
It went on before Flavius to the fall exhibition of the New 
York Academy, and when he himself arrived he found that 
everything was as Ethel had predicted. 

Poldanzky, now started on his winter’s course of con- 
certs, rapidly became a national figure. His Bigarrure— 
that study of gusty sixths—was heard on every talking 
machine in the land. Stories of his early struggles, of his 
meeting with Brahms, of the gloves he always wore wrong 
side out—were gulped down with equal fury by the New 
York society woman and the little lady in the rocking- 
chair in the Montana mining camp. Everywhere through- 
out America feminine admirers sighed to their best friends: 
“Oh, if only I could have mar- 
ried a man like that! He would 
have understood!” 

Inevitably as an eggshell on 
a giant wave, Flavius rose with 
Poldanzky. His portrait re- 
ceived a prizefrom the Academy. 
It was reproduced constantly in 
magazines and newspapers; and 
one enterprising journal made 
of it a special full-page photo- 
gravure. 

'“Well,” said Postetter, meet- 
ing Flavius at the Private View 
at the Academy, ‘‘you certainly 
have got away with it, Flavius. 
That was a foxy stunt of 
Ethel’s—to have you paint the 
lion and not his mate. 

“T have noticed that the 
ladies are not buzzing about 
Darnley’s portrait of Madame 
Poldanzky anything like the 
way they are about yours.” 

It was a typical Private View. 
The great rooms of the Academy 
were crowded with people, music 
and comments. ‘‘ Muddy color, 
don’t youthink?” ‘Oh, I don’t 
know—to me there’s rather a 
fine luminous quality about that 
sky.” “Gives one such a sense 
of distance.” ‘‘But only fancy 
how Cézanne would have done 
that!’ “Oh, the color values 
are absolutely wrong!’ Drifts 
from the conversation about 
him stifled Flavius with a sud- 
den sense of utter futility. 

“Heavens!” he cried. ‘‘Hear 
these asses bray! I’m sick of 
this job already. I feel exactly 
as though I had swum out a long distance 
to get a straw dummy.” 

“Good old straw dummy! I like it,” 
retorted Postetter cheerfully. The little 
man had by this time formulated a pompa- 
dour, and he was disciplining the monocle 
that he had selected for the rounder and 
bluer of his seraphic eyes. In addition he 
now owned his evening clothes. 

For all this affluence his portrait of the 
Duchesse de Gambeaux was directly re- 
sponsible. Immediately after its exhibition 
in the Spring Salon he had received a com- 
mission from the wealthy Mrs. Cutly Bray, 
and other orders from the exclusive set were 
already dawning. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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xx 
[ier expected storm at Beausejour did not, 


for unknown reasons, eventuate. For several 

days Tom lived in momentary anticipation of 
a collision with Wingate. Not that he cared par- 
ticularly, so far as he himself or even Lulie 
was concerned, yet he naturally disliked the 
idea of being the cause of ascandal in a house 
where he wasa visitor. But Wingate vanished 
as suddenly as he had made his appearance— 
as suddenly as his curious reconciliation with 
Lulie had been rendered abortive. No one— 
not even Allyn—commented upon his de- 
parture. He apparently was neither wanted 
nor missed. On the other hand, Tom 
thought, or perhaps imagined, that he ob- 
served a certain added stiffness in his hostess’ 
manner and a less hearty appreciation of his 
jokes and conversation on the part of her 
husband. The excitement of the double 
game he was now playing, however, enabled 
him to dismiss this aspect of the matter 
from his mind. It was “‘all in his eye,” he 
concluded. Even if Wingate had “put up a 
holler’ about Lulie to Mrs. Scott, they would 
naturally discount anything he might say. 
It was most unlikely that they would believe 
either the truth or any variation upon it that 
a jealous husband might elaborate. 

Other considerations made him less easy. 
One of these was that he had been obliged to 
borrow money from Allyn. Though he fully expected to 
be able to repay it, the fact that his mother was cutting 
short her vacation for lack of funds made him feel more or 
less like a criminal. He justified his own luxury and idle- 
ness, as compared with her shabby surroundings and meager 
comforts, by the always flimsy and now threadbare excuse 
that his present mode of life and companions-offered an 
opportunity for future success whereby both his mother 
and himself would greatly profit. If he married an 
heiress—and he could do so as easily as he could snap his 
fingers—would it not mean luxury to her for the rest of her 
days? Of course it would, he assured himself. And yet 
he knew in his heart that if he did anything of the kind 
not one cent of any such blood money would she accept or 
touch. 

Yet as he plunged deeper and deeper into his affair with 


| Lulie he managed to smother the thought of his mother. 


She would be all right. He’d play out his game at New- 
port while he had the chance and go back home with a pot 
of money! He’d send home a pot of money, anyhow, even 
if he didn’t go himself. He couldn’t help it. The choice 


' had narrowed down, he told himself, to either Pauline or 
| Lulie. There was more tang to Lulie, but she might not 
/ want to marry him; and maybe—horrid thought!—her 


| 


money was in trust. Pauline was safer, much safer for a 
lot of reasons, and yet he couldn’t get up much excitement 


_ about being owned by Pauline. At times even the vision 


of yachting with her amid the Ionian Isles was marred by 
the suspicion that she would certainly insist on being the 
one to select the precise islands amid which they were to 
yacht. She would run him, just as she ran her father. He 
would be nothing more than a high-salaried companion— 


_asort of royal consort—an American Prince Albert with- 
out a memorial. 
_ about Pauline! . She had all the solid British virtues; the 


There was something mid-Victorian 


respect for propriety; the horror of the unconventional. If 
she had regarded it as proper and young-ladylike to use the 
term she would doubtless have stigmatized Lulie Wingate 
as a “scarlet woman.” She often referred to her in terms 
which left no doubt as to her meaning, though she had not 
the slightest inkling of Tom’s interest in her. In fact, she 


| was complacent in her conviction that Tom was hers and 


hers alone. 
Thus Mr. Kelly found himself in the delicate if not 


embarrassing position of being obliged to make passionate 
| love to one lady in order to keep her interest, and to tem- 


per his attentions to another lest he be snapped up too 
quickly, though yet evincing enough devotion to hold the 
field against all comers. It must be admitted that in spite 
of his inexperience he did both of these things to a nicety. 
Youth quickly learns to love generically. In truth that 
wise observer Allyn, who watched our young rake’s prog- 
Tess with amused tolerance, gave it as his opinion that if 
opportunity offered it was not impossible that his visitor 
might take on still another affair—with a widow this 
time, perhaps. 

It was after a very noisy luncheon party at the Scotts’, 
on one of the succeeding Sundays, that Tom made the 


acquaintance of a lady who was to play a prominent part 


in his subsequent career. He had not noticed her partic- 
ularly at the table, being engrossed on either side with the 
customary débutante; but when the men—after a few 
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He Bade Her Farewell — Feeling Like a Schoolboy Who Kisses 


His Mother Good:by Just Before Playing Hooky 


moments in Mr. Scott’s smoking den, an elegant apart- 
ment finished in quartered oak and hung with old English 
masters—rejoined the ladies in the garden, he observed'a 
stout, white-haired woman, with a leathery complexion, 
sitting on the terrace surrounded by a group that seemed 
to be listening with the utmost deference to what she had 
to say. ‘‘Who’s that old party?’ he asked of Allyn. 

“That’s Mrs. Rutherford Jones,’ answered his friend, 
“otherwise known as the ‘Duchess.’ You’ve heard of her, 
of course? Well, she’s the whole thing here. Eccentric as 
a March hare, but a good sort all the same. Be sure and 
don’t offend her, whatever you do!”’ 

Tom noticed Lulie Wingate, Pauline Selby, Parradym 
and Pennington among those standing about Mrs. Jones, 
with several others of the younger members of the party. 

“‘She likes young people,” said Allyn, lowering his tone. 
**And her wish is a command.” 

As they crossed the terrace Tom heard a shrill voice 
suddenly exclaim in a dictatorial tone: ; 

“Who is that handsome young man? Bring him to me 
at once!” 

“There she blows!’’ whispered Allyn. 
you! We must go and make obeisance.”’ 

And he led Tom toward Mrs. Jones, while the others 
made way for them. ; 

“My dear Duchess,” began Allyn, making a sweeping 
bow and laying his hand on his heart, “‘allow me to pre- 
sent one of your most ardent admirers—Mr. Thomas 
Kelly.” 

The Duchess nodded briskly at Tom and gave him her 
hand. 


“She’s sighted 
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, 


she cried, ‘‘what are you 


“Well, young man,’ 
doing here in this modern Babylon? Oh, tennis? 
There’s no harm in that. On the contrary, I like 
athletic young men—when they are not utterly 


stupid. But you do not look stupid at all. I am 
sure you are quite clever. Only you must not be too 
clever—like Parradym here! It would be a catastrophe 
to have two Parradyms! One is enough. We keep him 
round as a sort of buffer—to ward off evil spirits in the 
shape of people with brains. If one of those awful intel- 
lectual people is coming to dinner I send for Parry and 
say: ‘Parry, what will stump this professor?’ And he 
writes something on a slip of paper and I put it in my lap, 
and when the soup is passed I look at the poor professor 
and say sternly: ‘What do you think about the Iconoclas- 
tic Schism?’ And that is the end of the professor! Eh, 
Parry, you wicked old man?” 

And she shook a tortoise-shell lorgnette at Parradym, 
who laughed good-naturedly. 

“T commend Mr. Kelly to your good graces,” he said. 
“You will find him anxious to please—sober, truthful, 
orthodox and polite.” 

“An excellent recommendation!” replied the Duchess. 
“‘T wish I could say as much for my butler. But if I could 
he wouldn’t be my butler, would he? He’d be Archbishop 
of Canterbury—except for his orthodoxy. I understand it 
is no longer smart to be orthodox. If one is to be chic one 
must be a skeptic, at least in private. Now, Mr. Kelly, 
what have you to say for yourself? Do you know per- 
chance what the Iconoclastic Schism was?” 

Poor Tom wished he could sink through the 
grass. He glanced helplessly round the circle of 
amused faces. They had all suffered this sort of 
baiting themselves and knew how he felt. By a 
peculiar coincidence, however, he did remember 
the Iconoclastic Schism, for the reason that the 
name had been bandied about as a sort of joke 
among the boys during his freshman year. 

“Tt was the row between the Pope and the 
Isaurian Emperor Leo, who wanted to smash all 
the images, wasn’t it?’’ he inquired. 

Mrs. Jones emitted a cackle of delight, while the 
others gave unmistakable evidence of astonish- 
ment at Tom’s extraordinary learning. 

“Just hear the lad!’ she cried. ‘‘‘Out of the 
mouths of babes Parradym, you must look 
to your laurels! This young person is an Admir- 
able Crichton—nothing less! I’ve got a painter 
fellow who’s been acting as my Grand Vizier, but 
I’m tired of him. He makes it his business to find 
out all the horrible traits that people have and 
then paint them into his pictures. He’s painting 
me now. Everybody knows that I am a sweet, 
retiring, modest, religious, gentle old lady—and to 
look at my portrait you would say I was a sort 
of female Machiavelli! No! I am through with 
Berkman! But on with Kelly! Sir Tom, are you 
enough of an opportunist to come for a ride with 
me? Youareso clever and young and fresh-looking 
that unless I get you first one of these designing 
young women will grab you and take you away.” 

The Duchess arose and the crowd broke up. It was evi- 
dent to Tom that he was expected to surrender himself to 
Mrs. Jones—whether he wanted to doso or not. He had 
planned to ask Pauline to go canoeing with him, but he 
dared not antagonize this powerful old lady. Therefore, 
with the best grace that he could he helped her into her 
Victoria and they started off. 

They were no sooner on the way than her brusque auto- 
cratic manner gave place to one of kindness. It was clear 
that she really liked young people—particularly young 
men—and wanted to be nice to him. Tom was pleased and 
flattered at such attention from an older woman, particu- 
larly one of such distinction. Presently he was telling her 
all about his first years at college, his eventual success, due 
to the fortuitous discovery of the Egg, and his present 
social and athletic ambitions. After an hour’s run she 
dropped him at the Scotts’, having first extracted from him 
a promise to lunch with her the following day. 

“What an extraordinary old girl!’”’ he remarked to 
Allyn, as they and Parradym were smoking a last cigar 
together before going to bed that night. “She made her- 
self most agreeable. I think she’s taken quite a fancy 
to me.” 

Allyn nodded grimly. 

“Yes,” he said; “‘she has a way of gobbling people up 
like that—swallowing them whole. She likes you—yes. I 
don’t wish to derogate from the impression you may have 
created on her susceptible old heart. But she’s fickle— 
always was. She’s been married three times! Divorced 
the other two, and poor old Jones died—couldn’t stand the 
pace, I guess. Rich as mud. Entertains all the time, you 
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kndéw—swellest kind of parties—all the royalties. Hence 
her title—Duchess.”’ 

“She may be fickle, but she’s a good old soul all the 
same. Yousaid so yourself to-day after luncheon. I like 
her,’”’ answered Tom stoutly. 

“We all like her!”” agreed Parradym. ‘‘ You can’t help 
liking a woman of her energy, executive ability and super- 
ficial good nature. Of course she’s arrogant and dictatorial, 
but somebody’s got to rule the roost and she’s got the time 
and the money. She might as well as anybody else. Only 
don’t let her turn your head.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Tom in a superior fashion. 

She’d given it to old Parradym rather hard that after- 
noon. No wonder he felt sore. 

“Well,” answered Parradym, ‘‘of course you’ve made 
a hit with her. But you’re not the first—nor will you be 
the last. She wants something of you, and when she’s had 
it she’ll throw you over—chuck you out—just as she has 
the others.” 

“Don’t you think her capable of an unselfish friend- 
ship?’’ demanded Tom. 

“‘Capable of it, perhaps,’’ retorted Parradym, “but 
unless it is love at first sight—which you'll admit isn’t 
probable—it’s hardly likely that her platonic regard is 
entirely altruistic. I’m a fairly old man. I’ve seen a 
whole lot of this sort of thing, and I tell you these old 
women are after something.” 

““Well—what is it, then?’’ snapped Tom. 

“Your youth!” replied Parradym with sudden bitter- 
ness. “‘They’ll hang on to you and sap your vitality just 
as a weasel sucks an egg. It isn’t only the young women— 
like the one in the picture that goes with Kipling’s poem— 
but the old ones as well that are the vampires. These 
withered old crones want young people that are fresh and 
vigorous about them. They want their blood and they’ll 
pay any price to get it.” 

“By George!” cried Tom indignantly—but more on his 
own account than on that of the Duchess—‘“‘I really don’t 
think you ought to speak about people in such a way. 
It’s—it’s almost—disgusting!”’ 

“Of course it is, my dear fellow,” agreed Parry. ‘“‘But 
lots of life is disgusting. Forewarned is forearmed.”’ 

“Well, I don’t believe it!’? growled Tom. “‘ You fellows 
don’t see any good in anybody! I’m going to bed!” 

Yet in spite of his note of defiance he dreamed that 
night that he was lying bound upon a couch, half covered 
by a sheet, and that old Mrs. Rutherford Jones sat cross- 
legged somewhere above and sucked his blood through a 
pair of lorgnettes, while she gibbered: 

“Even as you and I! Even as you and I!” 
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OR some reason which Tom could not fully understand 

the two weeks allotted by him for the purpose of getting 
into physical trim for the tennis tournament were not 
productive of the expected results. He practiced daily on 
various private 
eourts or on the 
grounds of the Ca- 
sino, studiously 
avoided alcohol and 
tobacco, and endeay- 
ored so far as possible 
to bein bed by eleven 
o’clock. But inspite 
of his efforts some in- 
fluence which he was 
unable to define had 
affected the accuracy 
of his vision and the 
certainty of his 
stroke. While he felt 
in perfect physical 
health, in the ‘‘pink 
of condition,”’in fact, 
his sleep was fitful 
and his appetite did 
not respond to the 
menu of elaborate 
simplicity which 
Mrs. Scott had or- 
dered her chef to 
prepare for him. 

There was some- 
thing in the air— 
what, he could not 
make out—which de- 
prived his play of its 
snap and brilliance 
of the year before. 
The expostulations 
of Allyn and the 
milder protests of 
Parradym had made 
him self-conscious, 
and whereas thereto- 
fore he had not 
thought at all about 


where he should hit the ball, he now kept wondering 
whether he was hitting it in the right place. He could 
serve the Egg, but he-could not serve it with the same 
accuracy, and the fact that he perceived other players 
lounging on the benches and about the grounds studying 
his service made him nervous. One lank youth with yellow 
hair, from Leland Stanford, had been pointed out to him as 
a coming Western Wonder, and more than once he had 
caught the fellow at a distance, watching his delivery and 
apparently taking notes of the effect of each cut upon the 
service. Beyond the fact that the name of the unknown 
was Calkins, Tom knew nothing of him; but he conceived 
a pronounced distaste for his tousled yellow mop, his bob- 
tailed blue coat, and his extremely high-water duck 
trousers. For some peculiar reason Calkins made Tom 
think of his own earlier self. He had worn just such a bob- 
tailed coat and just such trousers. Now he rode to the 
Casino in the Scott automobile and was assisted out by the 
Scott footman, who handed him his silver-mounted racket 
cases as if he were serving royalty; and indeed Tom, clad 
in his immaculate polo coat, his carefully pressed flannels, 
and his silk shirt with its open rolling collar and its full 
sleeves buttoned tight round his wrists, looked not unlike 
a young nobleman at an English house party. 

As the day for the drawing drew nearer Tom became 
more and more anxious about himself. He didn’t seem 
acclimated to the air of Newport. He was in a constant 
state of excitement, physical and mental. Yet outwardly 
he gave no indication of his condition and his friends con- 
tinued to acclaim him vociferously as the coming cham- 
pion, or at least the runner-up, and prophesied that he 
would walk triumphantly through the preliminaries to the 
semifinals. Tom himself felt strange misgivings. He knew 
that the virtue had somehow gone out of him. Something 
told him that through the Egg alone could he hope to win. 
Yet, after all, he knew in his heart that the Egg was noth- 
ing but a trick. He had made a practice of getting up for 
an early morning walk, in which Parradym frequently 
joined him; and on several occasions, out by the golf links, 
they had passed Calkins jogging along without his coat on 
a three or four mile sprint, warming himself up for the 
day’s work. 

““There’s a fellow that means business,’ said Parradym. 
“‘They tell me he has had to work his way through college 
by tutoring in the summer.” 

“He looks like a ruffled grouse,” growled Tom. ‘I 
guess he’s a close student of the game, though. Hope 
I don’t draw him in the preliminaries!”’ 

Tom did not draw Calkins in the preliminary rounds, but 
found himself pitted against mediocre players who had 
entered the tournament more for the fun of the thing than 
for anything else, and these he defeated generally without 
evoking the genie hidden in his marvelous Eggserve. Once, 
however, when severely pushed by an old warhorse at the 
game, he was forced to use it and easily won a final love 
set. His victory was greeted with enthusiastic 


“Now, Mr. Kelly, What Have You to Say for Yourself? Do You Know Perchance What the Iconoclastic Schism Was?’’ 
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applause from the spectators, but it was marred for To: 
by the sight of Calkins in a soiled cap loafing at the far er 
of the benches, a point of excellent vantage for watchir 
either the delivery of a service or its return. 

He won his first four matches, had an accession of cont 
dence, regained something of his old snap, and then four 
that he was to play against Calkins in the fourth serie 
before the semifinals. In some inexplicable way it he 
become generally known, though none had seen Calki 
play, that Tom was likely to meet a worthy antagonist : 
the Californian, and on the morning of their match To: 
found a large gallery assembled at the Casino. The Scot 
and Welfleets were all there, as well as the Selbys, ar 
most of his college friends were gathered in the front roy 
Pauline and Lulie both threw him glances of encourag 
ment as he tossed away his polo coat and shook han 
with the awkward boy in the high-water trousers. 

Calkins won the toss, and took the serve and the fir 
game by a terrific smashing service ending in a long lo 
shoot, the force of which almost knocked Tom’s rack 
from his hand. Tom, holding the Egg in reserve, tried 
similar serve on the Leland Stanford man and a hot batt 
ensued, both fighting for the possession of the net, fro 
which Tom was finally driven through the apparent 
miraculous ability of his opponent to lob. The gam 
now stood two-love in favor of the Westerner. Again To: 
lost. Three-love! 2 

By this time the crowds were deserting the other match 
to see the two college champions play against each othe 
Tom knew that the time had come, if it ever was comin 
for him to disclose the famous service which his frien: 
fondly believed would make him the national champio 

Stepping swiftly up to the back of the line, he tossed tl 
ball in the air and cut it sharply with a terrific left-har 
stroke. Theball whirred over thenet, struck, asheintende 
in the right-hand corner of the service court and bounds 
sharply, almost at a right angle, to the left. Calki 
waved at it vainly on the right. 

But at Tom’s second service, instead of withdrawir 
behind the back line Calkins took his stand bravely in tl 
center of the court. Again Tom tossed the ball in the air- 
again sent it whining with the tremendous impact imparte 
to it toward the other corner of the court. This time lik 
wise it bounded in a direction contrary to its course, but 
had no sooner struck earth than the Californian spray 
upon it with a leap, caught it squarely in the center of h 
racket and returned it with a terrific cross-court whic 
Tom all but failed to get. His ball rose high, sailing straig] 
for the center of the net, where Calkins was waiting - 
smash it ten feet over Tom’s frantic swing. 

“He’s got it!’ thought Tom desperately. ‘“‘He’s bec 
studying it all the time!” 

During the remainder of Tom’s Waterloo the Egg offers 
no obvious difficulties to the Westerner. In fact, Tom 
straight cannon-ball service won him more games thé 

the now discredited Egg. This Californian farmer b 
gan to fill Tom wit 
terror. Heseemed 1 
bea sort of cave mz 
withmuscles likeirc 
and lungs of leathe 
for he didn’t turn 
hair at the treme: 
douspaceTomsetf 
him, while the Ha 
vardchampionfour 
himself reeking ar 
panting at the er 
of every rally. 

By an almost si 
perhumaneffort To 
won the third se 
practically collapse 
at the fourth, ar 
lost the match to h 
opponent, havin 
taken but nine gam 
out of twenty-fou 
He made a hero 
effort, befitting 
good sportsman, 1 
be cheerful and goos 
natured over th 
heartbreakingresul 
and vaulted grac 
fully if not gay] 
over the net to gras 
the calloused hand « 
the Ruffled Grous 
He felt very pictu 
esque and very maj 
nanimous as he di 
this, and he tried t 
make a little speec 
to Calkins whic 
should epitomize tk 
sensational aspect « 
the occasion. 
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“Old man,” he cried grandiloquently, ‘‘I don’t grudge 
you this victory;, you deserve it! But I hardly expected 
to be put out so soon. You’re a wonder!” 

Strangely enough the Californian did not seem to think 
that the occasion was one of any particular moment, nor 
that the victory was at all surprising. 

“Thanks,” he said shortly, putting on a faded bathrobe. 
“That’s all right. I expect you’re a bit out of condition. 
That Egg is rather neat. But on the whole I prefer an 
old-fashioned smash. So long!” 

Thus ended the brief and sen- (fee 
sational sporting career of oe 
Thomas Kelly, Esquire, erst- ; 
while of Newbury Street, Boston. 
But it had served its purpose. 
Through it he had stepped into 
his own—into the world of wealth 
and fashion, into a future of un- 
told possibilities. 


XXII 

Y DEAR MR. KELLY: It 

will give me the sincerest 
pleasure if you will make one of 
my house party after your visit 
to Mrs. Scott is over. I do not 
know how long you are planning 
to remain in Newport, but I 
should be delighted to have you 
regard my house as your home 
for whatever length of time you 
care to stay. Berkman is leav- 
ing to-morrow and his room is 
at your disposal. Do come! 

Cordially yours, 
ANNA RUTHERFORD JONES. 


Thus ran the note which the 
blue footman handed to Tom on 
a silver salver upon his return 
to Beausejour. Had he received 
it in June he would have been 
instantly filled with ecstatic ex- 
citement at such a pressing invi- 
tation from one of the leaders— 
if not the leader—of Newport 
society. As it was, he merely 
thrust it into his pocket and lit, 
a cigarette. So the old girl was 
making up to him! It would 
probably be beastly dull staying 
with her, and yet it offered an 
opportune excuse to escape from 
the somewhat chilly hospitality 
of Mrs. Scott. There were other 
reasons, too, for going. For one, 
there were disadvantages about 
being in the same house with 
Lulie. You couldn’t be at high 
pressure all the time; you might 
burst your boiler. For another, 
he had already stayed at Beau- 
sejour a full month and felt that 
he had outworn his welcome. 
Besides, he owed Allyn seven 
hundred dollars which he had no 
immediate prospect of being able 
to repay, and it was embarrass- 
ing to be constantly reminded of 
the unpleasant fact by the pres- 
ence of his friend. Lastly, there 
were new people to be met 
at Mrs. Jones’, new débutantes 
to fascinate, new millionaires to 
cotton to; in short, new fields 
to conquer by virtue of the sword of his social charm. 
So he remarked casually to Allyn that evening: 

“You’ve been awfully good to put me up here for so 


long, and I’ve had a perfectly ripping time. Now that my 


match is over I’ve really no excuse for hanging on, but old 
lady Jones has asked me over to stay with her awhile and 
she’s been so decent to me I rather feel as if I ought to go.”’ 

“Sorry to have you leave us,” answered Allyn rather 
coldly. ‘But you’ll no doubt enjoy yourself there for 
awhile. Anyhow, you can stay until the finals. When does 
she want you?” 

“To-morrow,” replied Tom, a little jarred by his 
friend’s tone. 

They were standing at the door of the Royal Suite on 
the point of going to bed, with the valet loitering unob- 
trusively in the offing. Tom wondered if Allyn knew any- 
thing about Lulie. It was quite unlikely. But it would be 
a relief to get out of the house. The valet could pack his 
things the first thing in the morning. The valet! It came 
to him suddenly that the man would have a right to expect 
a handsome gratuity for waiting upon him for a month— 
twenty-five dollars at least! And there would be the butler, 
and the three footmen that were always on duty in the hall 
and dining room, and the two chambermaids, and— 
horrors!—the four different coachmen and grooms had 


taken him about, and the steward on the yacht, and the 
quartermaster on the launch, and the man that carried the 
trunks, and maybe the housekeeper. It would make a 
hundred-dollar bill look sick. He almost turned faint, and 
poured himself a Scotch and soda. Then he took the bull 
by the horns. 

“Damn it all, Allyn!” he remarked, as if the thought 
had just occurred to him. “I find I’ve run short again! 
Can you lend me another hundred?”’ 


Involuntarily He Uttered a Smothered Expression of Impatience at His Predicament 


Allyn smiled. ‘I think so,” he said, not unkindly. 
“Wight hundred now, isn’t it?’”’ He stepped inside the 
threshold and closed the door behind him. ‘Look here, 
old man, you don’t mind my speaking, do you? You’re 
really hitting up too hot a pace! Yousee, you’re my guest 
and all that, and I feel it’s partly my—all our—fault. 
But you simply mustn’t go on this way. Don’t think I’m 
afraid I’ll lose my money. 

“You know it isn’t that. Ishan’t think of itagain. It’s 
you I’m worried about. You may think it funny, coming 
from me! But you make us all look like pikers. You'll 
kill yourself!” 

“T don’t know what you mean at all!’’ answered Tom, 
taken utterly by surprise. 

Allyn decanted a glass of whisky and threw himself back 
in a leather chair. 

“Don’t be sore on me,” he continued. ‘‘You’re dif- 
ferent from us—or at least you were. That’s the point, 
and I feel responsible. You’d hit the bottle a little in 
Cambridge, but when you landed in Newport you were 
pretty much all to the good—sound in wind and limb—a 
clean-minded, jolly, simple old Boston son of a gun. Now 
look at you! All out of condition. Panting and wallowing 
like a walrus all over the court in a national tournament. 
Throwing round money like water. Dangling after a lot of 
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little girls and letting them flatter you. Sucking up as much 
rum as I do—and more. Smoking yourself to death. And 
finally, getting pie-eyed, you get a stranglehold upon my 
esteemed married sister and kiss her right in front of her 
hubby. Really, you know, the thing isn’t done—except in 
novels, maybe!” 

He laughed with a flat attempt at gayety, obviously 
trying to make things as easy as possible for his friend. 
But his words made Tom writhe. 

“T’m sorry you feel that way 

about me!” he stammered. 

| He knew Allyn meant it in all 
kindness, and yet he could not 
bring himself to take such a dress- 
ing down in good part. Allyn 
had done nothing less than insult 
him. He took a few turns up and 
down the room to get his bear- 
ings. 

“Don’t be angry with me, old 
top!”’ Allyn hurried on. ‘You 
see it’s only because we’re so fond 
of you that it makes any differ- 
ence. Now there’s Parry a 

“Oh, he’s been talking about 
me, too, has he?” snapped Tom. 

“Oh, no! Parry’s one of your 
best friends ” 

“The hell he is! Look here, 
Allyn. You may mean well 
enough, but it strikes me you’re 
going a bit toofar. If that’s the 
way you feel, the sooner I leave 
the better.” 

His egotism hed overcome his 
humiliation and he spoke now 
with lowered lids and a curl on 
his lips. Allyn rose. He could 
not insult a guest, even if the 
guest had abused his hospitality. 

“Look here, Tom!” he said 
earnestly. ‘‘Don’t be sore! Of 
course I took a chance in speak- 
ing, but I was honestly worried 
about you. I’m sorry if I’ve 
hurt your feelings. But, you see, 
I was only doing it for your own 
good. I may be wrong, at that! 
Let’s be friends, anyhow! Give 
us your paw, old bear!”’ 

Heheld out his hand and Tom, 
who recognized that he deserved 
every word that Allyn had ut- 
tered, and more, and that his 
pose of righteous indignation was 
absurd, took it in his. 

“That’s all right, Allyn!’”? he 
said gruffly. 

“That’s a good Kelly!” an- 
swered Allyn heartily. 

It was—or should have been— 
the cue to a real reconciliation, 
toa frank confession and apology 
on Tom’s part, to a new en- 
deavor—more tactful perhaps— 
on that of his friend to put him 
right. A blur came over Tom’s 
eyes. He knew he was a swine! 
Knew that it was all true! And 
Allyn was a good sort to tell 
him! His heart warmed to his 
friend; he wanted to throw his 
arm round his shoulder and beg 
his pardon; to make it all up and admit what a nincom- 
poop he was! For Tom, in the inner recesses of his soul, 
preserved an invisible set of spiritual weights and meas- 
ures which he sometimes used unconsciously. He recog- 
nized perfectly well that he was a swine, but he excused 
himself on the ground that he was living in the same 
pen and feeding out of the same trough with like ani- 
mals. As long as he was doing so his swinishness did not 
seem to him to carry with it the same moral obliquity. 
He was in Rome and doing as the Romans did, that was 
all. -And now as he looked into Allyn’s kindly eyes his 
better nature gained the ascendant. He was on the point 
of bursting out into a full confession of his swinishness and 
an appeal to Allyn to help him turn his back upon it. 

Allyn, holding Tom’s right hand in his, unconsciously 
thrust his left into his trousers pocket. It came in con- 
tact with a roll of crisp bills. Allyn was only aware that 
Tom had “come round” and was no longer angry with 
him. He had no intimation of the depths to which his 
friend’s nature had been stirred—how near Tom really was 
to an emotional crisis which might have had a revolution- 
ary result upon his character and future. Allyn’s fingers 
closed on the bills and he instinctively drew them forth at 
the very instant that Tom was about to lay bare his soul. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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The Soldier’s Risk 


HINS up and smiling, a score of young conscripts 

caught step and swung across the courthouse yard 
toward the railroad station where they would take a train 
for their.cantonment. The band played, the crowd cheered, 
and all those present—to nearly every one of whom one or 
more of those marching boys was an intimate figure, known 
time out of mind by his nickname—felt that they were 
experiencing one of life’s high moments. 

And as the crowd began to disperse a middle-aged pro- 
fessional man, who ought to have known better, remarked 
somberly to his companion: ‘All the same, when they 
step aboard a transport for France they can kiss them- 
selves good-by.”’ 

A bald statement that ten million men have been killed 
in this war almost inevitably gives an exaggerated idea of 
its deadliness, because the proportion is left out of account. 
That statement has given rise to all sorts of grotesque 
mortality reports—many of them innocent, but some of 
them undoubtedly malicious—by which it would appear 
that the life of a soldier at the Front was only a matter of 
so many weeks or months. A child ought to know that 
such grisly reports can have no relationship whatever to 
the facts. 

Say we now have a million men under arms, all in good 
health and of an average age of twenty-five. Say peace 
comes to-morrow and those men return to nonhazardous 
civil occupations. Hight thousand of them will surely die 
within a year. Mortuary statistics covering many years 
show that indubitably. Among those of them who engage 
in hazardous occupations the ratio will be higher. 

By exactly what figure war will multiply that ratio no 
one can pretend to tell. But it is a fact that the mortality 
rate on the Western Front has been decreasing for some 
time; that eighty-five per cent or more of the wounded 
recover full physical efficiency; and that if a million Amer- 
icans were engaged at the Front throughout 1918 the 
death rate for the United States that year would still be 
decidedly lower than it was in 1900. 

It is a deadly and terrible business; but gross exag- 
gerations of its deadliness are a superfluous cruelty. 


Neutral Shipping 


T THIS writing some four hundred thousand tons of 
Dutch and Scandinavian shipping lies idle in Amer- 
ican harbors. Its owners are in a very difficult position. 
Germany virtually has a gun at their heads. On the other 
hand, the United States and the Allies cannot permit them 
to use this shipping in the German interest. It now lies 
idle; and, next to using it in the transportation of supplies 
that will find their way to Germany, the Kaiser would 
prefer to have it idle, for that takes just so much out of 
the tonnage available to the Allies. 

The way out of the dilemma is for the United States to 
commandeer this neutral shipping. Eminent authorities 
on international law, such as Frederic R. Coudert and 
Professor Stowell, say that this would be strictly in accord- 
ance with international law and usage, and cite precedents 
to prove it. A government at war may seize any privately 
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owned property within its jurisdiction, whether the owner 
is a subject or an alien—paying the owner, of course, a fair 
price therefor. Recently this Government commandeered 
several hundred thousand tons of unfinished ships that 
were being built in American yards for foreign owners. 
The principle is the same, whether the vessel is unfinished 
or finished. 

Probably this would please the Dutch and Scandina- 
vian owners, whatever they might feel bound to say about 
it in public; for it would get them out of a trying and 
unprofitable situation. Otherwise, so long as war lasts, 
they will remain between the devil and the deep sea. The 
United States and its allies cannot afford to let nearly half 
a million tons of good shipping decay at American docks. 


Aln Unlimited Liability 


Y FAR the greatest of revolutions was the Industrial 
Revolution—that broad change in human society 
which attended the supplanting of home hand production 
by machine factory production. Take any conspicuous de- 
tail in which the nineteenth century differs from the eight- 
eenth and you will probably find that it runs back finally 
to a mechanical invention. Throughout two-thirds of the 
century the condition of society was determined much 
more by the state of the mechanical arts than by poli- 
ticians, warriors or teachers. 

A distinguished economist now urges that this same 
factor—the state of the mechanical arts—is pushing war 
off the stage, and of itself necessitates a new relationship 
among leading nations by which peace may be assured. 

Mechanical science has already vastly changed and will 
soon completely change the conditions of warfare. Inven- 
tions make war an unlimited liability in a new way. Prob- 
ably within five years it will be as practicable for an enemy 
to attack Chicago and Denver, or Berlin and Munich, as 
New York or Bremen. Already Englishmen have been 
killed on their own soil by an invading enemy for the first 
time since the Stuarts, and a German submarine has 
visited American ports. Already scarcely any spot in a 
belligerent country is beyond an enemy’s reach. If there 
should be a war ten years hence between a Power as ready 
as Germany was in 1914 and one as unready as the United 
States then was, the former could wreak incalculable de- 
struction upon the latter within a month; no spot in it 
would be safe. And the cost of adequate preparation for 
war by competitive arming would lay an intolerable bur- 
den on the world. 

The cost of playing the old game puts it out of the ques- 
tion. Development of the mechanical arts vetoes it. Only 
a few people in control of dynastic states and their entour- 
age have any real motive for regretting the veto. 


The Invincibility Myth 


OR more than forty years after Sedan no traveler 

from any other land published his impressions of Ger- 
many without mentioning that it had the best army in the 
world. In August, 1914, Germany probably did have the 
best drilled and equipped land force in Europe. 

But more military history has been made since that 
date than in the century between Waterloo and the viola- 
tion of Belgium. It is rather doubtful that the German 
Army, man for man, is now the equal in morale and equip- 
ment of the French and British. It is simply absurd, in the 
face of what has happened since the Crown Prince launched 
his attack upon Verdun, to impute superiority to the 
Kaiser’s troops. 

But a tradition carefully inculcated at home and abroad 
for more than forty years dies hard. Every now and then 
we meet an American who shakes his head lugubriously 
over German invincibility on land. 

Superiority in drill, morale and equipment should give 
an army a decided tactical advantage. Its workmanship 
should be superior. In executing a given strategic move- 
ment it should carry out the plan with greater precision 
and soldierly competence. But there was no inferiority 
in French tactics at the crucial Battle of the Marne. 

Three years of intensive training under conditions of 
actual warfare will do more to make an army than any 
amount of drill with blank cartridges. The troops op- 
posed to Germany in France are now as well drilled in 
every respect as the enemy. Imputing invincibility to the 
German Army amountssimply tosubscribing to the Kaiser’s 
amiable theory that Germans are an inherently superior 
race. That is all the Kaiser asks of anybody. 

Germany’s location gives it an important strategie ad- 
vantage. It derives a moral advantage, to which it is not 


entitled, from everybody among its enemies who talks. 


about its invincibility. 


A Budget 


ONGRESS began considering war taxation last spring 
on a Treasury estimate that the first year’s require- 
ment would be seven billion dollars, of which three billions 
would be loaned to the Allies. The House had scarcely 
framed its bill before this estimate was largely increased. 
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Since then estimates—some of them official and some bear- 
ing the air of official sanction—have issued from Washing- 
ton in bewildering fashion. The other day a big bank that 
specializes in Government finances compiled a table of 
what seemed to be official figures, by which it appeared 
that the Government proposed to raise twenty-one billion 
dollars in the current fiscal year. 

Every allowance must be made for an extraordinary 
situation. Even then, there seems no good reason why the 
country should be confused by statements, coming from 
sources usually regarded as trustworthy in such matters, 
which differ by so much as ten billion dollars as to what the 
first year of war will cost. 

This confusion brings out painfully the lack of any real 
budgetary authority in our Government. It is true the 
British budget estimates have regularly fallen somewhat 
short. Yet from the beginning of the war there has always 
been available to the British public a clear, easily under- 
stood and approximately trustworthy statement of what 
the war was going to cost in a given year, and how the 
money was to be found. To appreciate the difference one 
need only turn to the files of any British publication that 
pays attention to finance, and then to the files of corre- 
sponding American publications. 

There is no need to blame an overworked Secretary of 
the Treasury. The blame attaches to the system, or 
absence of a system. There is nobody with authority and 
responsibility to map out a fiscal program for the Govern- 
ment. There is no document, corresponding to a British 
budget speech, to which one can turn for a comprehensive 
and authoritative survey of Government finances. 

A Government that is spending ten billions—or twenty 
billions—a year needs a real budget as much as a business 
concern needs a balance sheet. 


Make it Ten Millions 


O THE third British war loan and to the fourth German 
war loan there were more than five million subscribers. 
There should be ten million subscribers to our second loan. 
Four millions subscribed to our first loan, which was 
eminently satisfactory under the circumstances. Probably 
three-quarters of those subscriptions were obtained in the 
last few weeks of the campaign, as people began to under- 
stand that buying a bond was a vote of confidence in their 
Government as it stood to arms in front of a ruthless foe. 

There was never any doubt that the loan would be taken. 
The banks would have shouldered it if necessary. What 
the country supremely needed was a response by the people 
to the Government’s appeal—such a showing as would give 
the lie once for all to the German statement that this 
Government was dragging the country into war against the 
will of the people. 

If such a response had not been forthcoming the failure 
would have been worth far more to the Kaiser than the 
capture of Riga. It would have vastly strengthened the 
Prussian hand both at home and abroad; for it would have 
been taken as proof that the American people were not. 
interested in the war. Any man or woman who possibly 
can subscribe to a bond and does not is encouraging the 
enemy and increasing the American soldier’s task. An 
oversubscribed loan, with ten million names on the list, will 
count for our Battle of the Marne. We should be satisfied 
with nothing less than that. The Kaiser will count the sub- 
scriptions. So will the boys in the cantonments. Show 
them both where you stand. 


War’s Paper Profits 


ROFITS of the Bethlehem Steel Company in 1913 
were under nine million dollars. Last year they were 
over sixty millions. These were war profits. Last winter 
the company borrowed fifty millions. Recently it secured © 
an additional thirty million dollars of capital by the sale of 
eight-per-cent preferred stock. . 
In other words, more than the total amount of its war, 
profits has gone back into the business to extend its 
plants. F| 
At the end of 1913 orders on its books amounted to less | 
than twenty-five million dollars. They now amount to 
more than three hundred millions. To fill these orders—a_ 
considerable part of them for the Government—requires 
an additional investment in plant amounting to more than — 
a hundred million dollars. This addition is made when 
the cost of material and labor is far above normal. Part of 
the addition, made especially for war business, may be 
subject to a heavy depreciation charge when war is over 
The situation of this company is quite typical. A con- 
siderable part of past and present war profits are paper 
profits—figures in a book representing investment in addi- 
tional buildings and machinery, whose actual value and 
dividend-producing power under peace conditions ar 
more or less problematical. Obviously such profits ar 
not legitimately subject to taxation to the same extent 
profits actually drawn out of the business and distributed 
among shareholders as dividends. No doubt it was wi 
such typical cases in mind that the Senate rejected the 
most radical proposals for excess-profits taxation. ] 
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Thomas i. Barry 


HE list of Major General Barry’s activities, which is much too 
4 long to be detailed here, includes service in China during the Boxer 
‘iots, service in the Philippines as chief of staff, command of the 
Army of Pacification in Cuba, the superintendency of West Point, 
and the command of the Eastern Department and now the Central 
Department. .General Barry is the best type of American soldier. 
When seeking an 
answer to the 
question — 
“Who will be the 
next chief of 
staff?’’? — people 
should look to- 
ward Chicago. 


REG, U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Lady Borden, Herself 


_By Someone Else 


ADY BORDEN, the wife of the Prime 
Minister of Canada, first came to live at 
Ottawa twenty-one years ago, accompanying 
her husband, then Mr. Robert Laird Borden, 
K. C., of Halifax, N.S., who had been elected 


(Concluded on Page 102) 


Mary M. Bartelme 


IRST a lawyer, then guardian of 

the orphans of Cook County, and 
to-day judge of the Juvenile Court 
of Chicago—such is the brief out- 
line of Miss Bartelme’s career. The 
real story of her success lies in her 
talent for mothering the children 
that come under her jurisdiction 
and for winning the confidence of 
delinquent girls. 

Her ability to handle them some- 
times looks like magic, and it 
probably is—the magic ofa 
woman’s big heart. 


Roland S. Morris 


eB 1913, when Mr. Guthrie resigned 
from the position of Democratic 
State Chairman for Pennsylvania to 
accept theappointmentas Ambassador 
to Japan, Mr. Morris was elected in 
his place; and recently, when the po- 
sition of Ambassador to Japan was left 
vacant by the death of Mr. Guthrie, 
Mr. Morris was again chosen to suc- 
ceed him. The new Ambassador, who 
is shown on the page sitting at his desk, 
is a student of Japanese affairs and 
international law, and is one of the 
leading Democrats of Pennsylvania. 
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Irvin S. Cobb, By Himself 


(Accompanied by a Picture of Irvin §. Cobb, 
Also By Himself) 


NEAR OSSINING, N. Y., 


EpiTor SAT. Eve. Post, Dek) 1577 


PHILA., PENNA. 


HAR ED.: Your letter, dated sometime in April, and 
asking for an autobiographical sketch for your Who’s 
Who and Why page, is at hand and contents noted. In 
reply to same would say: 
I strive to please, but in making this request you put me 
in an embarrassing position. If in writing about myself I 
do the subject justice, people will be apt to say Iam 
lacking in modesty; and if, on the other hand, I 
exhibit modesty, I cannot possibly hope to do the sub- 
ject justice. So don’t you see, my dear Ed., that 
either way I am left in a hole. 
Irvin 8. Cobb, of whom I have the honor to be 
whom, was born, successfully, in Paducah, Kentucky, 
(Concluded on Page 102) 
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A Big Camp in Course of Construction. 


By Forrest Crissey 


the biggest feeder of fresh bluejacket blood 

to Uncle Sam’s Fleet, is situated a thousand 
miles from salt water. Already it has sent nearly 
fifty thousand hand-picked specimens of American boy- 
hood to the fighting ships, with hardly a Jacky among 
them who has yet made his first bow to the briny deep. 

Before snow flies the force of three thousand civilian 
workmen now building miles of barracks at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station will have snug winter quar- 
ters ready for twenty-five thousand additional men; and 
there are now about twelve thousand in training there. 
These fresh-water Jackies are the sort to make any normal 
American heart beat with big thumps of pride. They 
have not been inspected by a father, mother or maid who 
has not pronounced them marvelously good to look at. 

In its earliest infancy experts regarded this remote 
inland naval station as one of the driest jokes ever perpe- 
trated by a Congressional appropriation committee, and 
visiting critics seldom failed to remark its resemblance to a 
neatly trimmed piece of pork. 

To-day not a trace of this resemblance remains. There 
is no suggestion of anything porky about this athletic 
young naval giant, straining to the task of furnishing the 
fleet with fully sixty per cent of its recruits. The joke is 
decidedly on those cynics who failed to see, at the concep- 
tion of the enterprise, the strategic value of the inland 
location of the station, and what it would be able to do for 
the navy in a time of supreme test like the present. 

Perhaps, however, the great Middle West would not 
have poured out its wealth of boyhood quite so generously 
for the fleet if the fresh-water naval station had not come 
under the command of an officer with vision enough to see 
what a powerful appeal it could be made to exert upon 
the patriotic impulses of an inland people hundreds of 
miles from the ocean. But fortunately, a short time before 
the outbreak of the war, a far-sighted officer, Captain 
Moffett, was assigned to this un- 
coveted station. His shrewd anal- 
ysis of the situation led him to see 
that his landlocked station was 
naturally destined to serve as the 
connecting link between the Amer- 
ican Navy and that great central 
inland section of our nation be- 
tween the Alleghany Mountains 
and the Rocky Mountains; that 
the weakness of a naval station 
located a thousand miles from 
salt water was, in fact, its chief ele- 
ment of strength; and that it was 
his task to make it interpret the 
navy to these inhabitants of the 
remote interior. 


[he world’s greatest naval training station, 


Gentlemen Rankers 


E SAW, too, that the land- 

locked plowboy of the great 
central prairies and plains was 
really the youth who looked upon 
the roving life of the high seas as 
thesupremeromance, the last word 
in splendid adventure. In this un- 
derstanding that in every human 
breast is an unquenchable thirst 
for variety, for change of scene and 
experience, undoubtedly lies the 
secret of the fact that this station— 
only a few miles from the commer- 
cial capital of interior America— 
has become the most important 
intake for the forces of our navy. 
The latent dream of high-sea 


romance lurking in the minds of American boys who do not 
know the smell of salt water is the target at which this keen 
officer has aimed every effort. That he has found the firing 
range and put his shots in the right place must be conceded. 

Without this vision on his part the station would prob- 
ably still retain its early resemblance to a fat chunk of 
political pork; and its chief utility in our present national 
crisis would probably be that of furnishing a convenient 
social parade ground for that part of fashionable Chicago 
popularly known as the Gold Coast, which has always 
been inclined to specialize in shoulder straps. 

Speaking of fashionable society in connection with the 
Naval Station suggests the advisability of hinting that it is 
not quitesafe for the visiting stranger to assume that all the 
boys in blue or white “‘middies”’ have come from the plow, 
the mechanic’s bench, the store or the accountant’s desk. 
Recently an aristocratic foreigner from one of the proudest 
of the neutral nations paid a visit to the station. When he 
was ready to leave, the Administration Building it was 
found that a special emergency had suddenly depleted the 
available force of official motor cars. Not even a flivver was 
to be found in which to take the visitor to his train. 

The ensign who was looking after the comfort of the 
caller from abroad looked worried. Suddenly an appren- 
tice seaman stepped forward, saluted and said: 

“Will you take my car, sir?” 

“‘Sure! And thanks,’”’ answered the officer. ‘‘ Will you 
bring it round right away?” 

It was a car of the most expensive type made in America. 
After they had been carried to the railroad station and the 
car was dismissed, the visitor said: 

“Will you let me ask whether that car is owned by an 
apprentice seaman?”’ 


A Friendly Bout tn the Big Ravine Amphitheater 


Three Thousand Workmen are Employed Here 


“Certainly,” responded the ensign; ‘“‘and he also 
owns a house a few miles from here that cost 
him two hundred thousand dollars to build. When 
he found he couldn’t capture a commission offhand 
he enlisted, along with the son of his gardener. Couldn’t 
wait. Just had to get into it right away—quick! This is 
America, you know—and the Middle West! Chicago’s 
only thirty miles away.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed the foreigner; “‘you have saidit. This 
is America! But tell me more.” 

“Perhaps you noticed,” resumed the ensign, “‘a young 
chap, with a roll of blue prints in his hand, coming up the 
steps just as we were leaving the Administration Building. 
His rank is chief carpenter’s mate. Personally he’s one of 
the cleverest young architects in the country—a graduate 
of a great Eastern university. Came to Lake Forest—a 
fashionable millionaire settlement near by—to superintend 
the building of two or three beautiful houses. Happened 
to see a Wednesday afternoon review here, and the thing 
swept him off his feet. He just had to get into it. There 
are plenty of others here like him; in fact, I’d hate to have 
the job of taking a census of all the enlisted men here who 
have motor cars of their own—good ones too! Hundreds of 
them have comfortable fortunes, and scores are really 
wealthy. Of course those who might be called topnotchers 
have no intention of staying in the apprentice-seaman 
class. They are out after shoulder straps; and the chances 
are ten to one that they’ll get them too.” 


Chances for Promotion 


N VIEW of the fact that there are only three regular 

Annapolis-trained naval officers on active duty at this 
station, it would seem likely that this prophecy might be 
realized. Gold braid is about as scarce an article at the 
world’s greatest naval training station as are battleships. 
Here a warrant officer looks as large as an admiral, and 
a noncommissioned officer of the 
third grade gets reverence enough 
to satisfy a commander in times of 
peace. 

This fact tells the story of the 
acute pressure of demand that the 
war has created in naval circles 
for men in all ranks of authority. 
Promotion, probably on an un- 
precedented scale, is the order of 
the day; and the line between 
commissioned officers and war- 
rant and noncommissioned officers 
was perhaps never before so yield- 
ing as now. The Jackies who 
dream of themselves as embryo 
officers are not so foolish as they 
might seem. Probably a thousand 
of them at the Great Lakes Sta. 
tion are giving every availabl 
hour to study with a direct ambi- 
tion to break into the commi 
sioned-officers’ class. 


examination to enter Annapolis 
and the boys on the shore of Lak 
Michigan intend to fill about on 
hundred per cent of those oppor 
tunities. Then there are othe 
thousands who look to active serv: 
ice in the present war to put them 
in possession of commissions. 
chief petty officer puts it this way 
“Things have moved so fast ow 
here that you can’t blame a recruii 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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«The fruit of my favorite vine; 
A tonic that’s better than wine— 
It fills me with rapture, such goodness to capture, 
And have it all winter for mine!” 


Fresh delicious 
vine-ripened tomatoes! 


In this tempting Campbell’s Soup we have captured all | 
their pleasing qualities for your winter table. 

Do you realize what a treasure of appetizing and 
health-giving properties nature has stored up for you in _ 
such tomatoes as these? : i 
Beside their delightful taste and flavor, tomatoes which are properly 
ripened on the vines contain tonic elements of the highest value—elements which only nature | 
can produce in her great out-door laboratories under the glowing summer sun. And all these \ 
desirable qualities are completely retained in il 


Campbell's Tomato Soup | 


Not only retained but rendered even more pleasing stem or any defective specimen is removed. We strain | 
and beneficial. them four times—to eliminate every trace of skin, i 
The tomatoes are gathered in their best condition. seeds and core-fibre. We blend the pure fruity part i 
We receive them. without delay; fresh from the and rich juice with choice | 
farms—solid, red-ripe and juicy. And we make them butter, granulated sugar, 
into soup the same day. You do not get such tomatoes spices and other nourish- | 


in the market. You could not have more fresh and ing ingredients, produc- 

perfect tomatoes if you picked them in your own ing a soup which cannot i) 

garden. be surpassed: for purity, i 
‘We wash them five times—in warm water and smoothness and enticing i 

cold—to remove every particle of sand or soil. Every flavor. i) 


Now is the time for the foresighted housewife to look ahead, and think 
of the coming season. Order this wholesome soup from your grocer by the - (KG 
dozen or the case; and so make sure of the full enjoyment and benefit of IDEN 2 


it all winter long. 5 
21 kinds 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

for feeling that almost anything is liable to happen to 
him. He knows that he can’t go lower unless he is put 
out of the service. On the other hand, he learns that 
he is being ordered about by young men who have been 
here only a few months. Then, too, he sees a thousand 
to three thousand Jackies being sent on to the fleet 
each week; and he hears that, earlier in the year, some 
greenhorns were hurried forward to the coast when 
they had spent only three days instead of the ‘usual 
three months at the station. Naturally he concludes 
that, with so much doing and with such an insatiable 
demand for men on the fighting ships, he can hardly 
escape promotion if he makes a fair and decent attempt 
to win it.”’ 

As the train from Chicago pulls into Great Lakes 

the first thing that meets the eye of the visitor is a high 
iron fence inclosing a seemingly endless field of close- 
set tents. In front of these lounge some of the choicest 
specimens of American homesickness in captivity. 
Officially this exhibit is known as the Detention Camp. 
Its inhabitants are the new arrivals who have suffered 
their first wounds in the form of arm shots from inocu- 
lating needles. The immediate effects of the serum are 
not especially soothing; many of the boys are away 
from home for the first time; they are shut away from 
all the pleasant activities of the station, permitted to 
mingle with only the members of their own companies, 
and have not even the consolation of seeing any of 
the big ball games. They can only listen to the cheers 
that drift to them from the far-away bleachers of the 
Varsity team. 

It’s a matter of history, however, that the sentries 
who pace the Detention Camp are probably the most 
human and obliging Jackies that ever stood guard. They 
have even been known to go so far as to suggest to some 
extreme sufferer from homesickness that a mother might 
stand a reasonable distance outside the fence and have 
quite a consoling talk with ason inside. As a result of this 
obliging sentry code, the greensward outside the iron fence 
is worn into deep paths by the feet of mothers who have 
come from a score of states in order to cheer the first 
absence of the future admirals. Though they are not per- 
mitted even to touch the hands of their boys, it cannot be 
denied that many a sentry has turned his back while a box 
of homemade doughnuts or cookies found its way between 
the bars of the fence. There isn’t another place in America 
where the possible mother of a grown boy is more certain 
of running a gantlet of gallant attentions than at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 


Packie and His Job 


dee jump to give aid or information to women who 
are in middle life; and many of them unhesitatingly 
desert—at least temporarily—young girls in order to serve 
some mother who is apparently looking for her boy. 

At a Wednesday review, when the station’s six hundred 
acres swarmed with visitors, an officer looked down upon 
the scene and remarked: 

“Tf you want to realize what a fine class of boys and 
young men is passing through this station to the fleet, 
just study the young-women visitors. That tells the story. 
They are almost universally wholesome—home folks of the 
right sort. This is only one of many things that contradict 
the common notion about the per- 
sonnel of the American Navy; the 
wholesome smashing of old bluejacket 
traditions. Our battleships to-day are 
being manned with the best, soundest, 
keenest and cleanest young chaps this 
country has been able to produce. 
They’re not mollycoddles by any 
means; but they’re a long way from 
the roistering irresponsibles they are 
so generally supposed to be. 

“The kind of Jacky we’re sending 
forward to the fleet is studying a trade, 
a profession, or navigation, and is more 
likely to be dreaming of a coming 
examination, or how he can achieve 
shoulder straps, than of the delights of 
a wild night ashore. Why, you can find 
more college men in this camp to-day— 
twice over—than are enrolled as under- 
graduates in any university in America. 
If they were allowed to swap their blue 
blouses for the sweaters of their col- 
leges you’d think you were at a big 
Thanksgiving game!”’ 

There are a good many thousand 
mothers in the Middle West who are 
consumed with anxiety as to what their 
boys are undergoing at the Great 
Lakes Station. This is especially true 
of those whose boys are in the first 
weeks of their war absence; in fact, 
the detention period is probably harder 
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Armor Plate With Decorations 


on the mothers than on the boys. The star question in 
letters from home—thousands of them in every day’s 
mail—is: “Do you get good food, and plenty of it?” The 
answers to this question are unanimous: ‘‘ You bet we do!” 
And then follow pages of glowing details in praise of the 
cooking achievements of sleek, cheerful Packie Schwartz, 
the head cook of the Detention Camp. He is the station’s 
specialist in putting meat—good solid muscle too—on the 
bones of raw recruits for the navy. 

The popularity of Packie with the boys fresh from the 
homes of the Central West is so great that hundreds of 
mothers are just a bit jealous of him. One of these wrote 
back to her boy: “If you ever get married I’ll remind you, 
as you start in housekeeping, not to treat your wife to the 
kind of eulogies of Packie Schwartz and his art that take so 
much space in your letters. Evidently it will be unneces- 
sary to give you any such caution concerning mention of 
your mother’s cookery.” 

But while the embryo Jackies are strong for Packie, the 
sentiment is more than reciprocated by the swarthy chief 
of the Detention Camp galley. 

“He’s crazy about ’em!”’ declares the chief petty officer 
in charge of the camp. “His one terror is that something 
will take him away from them; and his boast is that, on 
the average, he is able to increase their weight several 
pounds apiece in the short time they are in his hands.” 

Not long ago Packie heard he was booked for a change 
that any other cook in his position would have considered 
highly desirable. Instantly Packie exerted all the pull he 
could to prevent his removal from the job of superintending 
the feeding of the boys fresh from their homes. 


Learning the Bends, Hitches and Splices 


October 6, 1917 


“Say,” he urged, ‘‘ain’t that the time when a boy 
needs a friend? I just gotta look after ’em when they 
first come in, an’ get ’em started right. If they like 
their feed at the start the navy looks all right to ’em. 
That’s the boy of it; man, too, for that matter. But 
if their food doesn’t set well they’re sore on their new 
job and can’t get up any enthusiasm. And first impres- 
sions stick; you can’t get rid of ’em. After the boys 
really get settled into the work here it doesn’t make 
much difference what you feed ’em. They work up 
such appetites that almost anything would taste good 
to ’em. The first fortnight of feeding is where the 
trouble comes in; and that’s where I can do the most 
good. It’s my job tiding ’em over the change from 
home to camp.” 


Great Material for Sailors 


LL mothers of bluejackets at the Great Lakes Sta- 
tion may put their minds at ease on the score of - 

the kind and quality of nourishment served to their 
Jacky sons. A harvest hand couldn’t ask for more, and 
its quality surely is up to the standard of the average 
home. The only thing about a crew’s mess at the 
Detention Camp that might make some mothers wince 
a little as spectators is its lack of formality. The or- 
dinary picnic is a state ceremony by comparison. In 
exactly fifteen minutes at the main mess of the Deten- 
tion Camp rations are issued to one thousand men. 
This is the regular schedule, and it is accomplished 
with less confusion than the seating of a hundred men 
at a banquet table. 

The receiving line passes a big box, from which each 

‘man takes an aluminium mess kit, the main feature of 
which is a divided plate. Then, as Jacky passes each food 
stand, he is given his portion. 

To acquire a load consisting, for instance, of Hambuta 
loaf, bread, mashed potatoes, corn on the cob, cold beans, 
watermelon and tea, and carry it to a place of safety with- 
out halting the line, is a feat that few can perform the 
first time. But the ears of corn that wriggled away from 
the nervous or awkward Jackies and the ruddy disks of 
watermelon that slipped from their grasp were generously 
replaced. 

Packie doesn’t propose to let any mother’s son of them go 
hungry—not if he knows it; and he generally stands where | 
he can review the line. 

The detention mess is eaten in the open. The boys are 
seated on boxes and on the grass, or they stand at an 
occasional rough table or platform. 

“How do you like it?” I asked a group of hungry young 
chaps eating at a carpenter’s bench. 

Tossing aside a crescent of watermelon rind, one boy 
answered: ; 

“Tt’s great! They treat you right, all round. I didn’t 
enlist for the purpose of finding a good boarding house— — 
you bet I didn’t! But if my motive hadn’t been above 
that I might have gone farther and fared worse. Honest, 
I haven’t found a boy here—not one—who isn’t glad he 
came. I’m a college man, and so are most of the lads in 
my company. Weall came from good average homes, and 
every one of our crowd has confessed that he already feels 
at home here.” 

“Mighty decent bunch, I call ’em,’’ interrupted a chap 
struggling with an ear of sweet corn. | 

“Y’m prouder,”’ said the boy at his — 
right, ‘“‘of my bluejacket uniform than 
Tam of my college sheepskin—an’ that’s 
going some! My family had fits when 
I joined—thought the Jackies were a 
lot of bums. But I’ve learned that 
that’s old stuff. The folks at home— 
mine and those of all the twelve thou- 
sand here—are going to find out that 
the new blood flowing into the fleet is 
about as good as you can find any- 
where. I guess it’ll analyze as high in 
general decency and intelligence as 
that of the ordinary college alumni. 
Anyhow, I’m trying to say that I like 
the bunch; and I’m glad I belong!” — 

Then these boys from Nebraska, 
Towa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana 
fell into line again, scrubbed their kits 
with brushes at the row of pails and 
sterilized them in tanks of boiling water 
beside the galley. Then they were in- 
spected by a detail from the medical 
corps and returned to the huge box 
from which they had been drawn. 

Between mouthfuls of Hamburg loaf 
a boy from Oklahoma pointed ata large” 
sign and volunteered: 

“Douglas Fairbanks to-night! Gee, 
but I call that playing square with us” 
greenhorns! The officer who runs the 
screen attractions here certainly knows” 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Each grade the same price the nation over 


Back of Styleplus success is the Sty/eplus Idea 
—style plus guaranteed quality at a known price. 


This national clothing policy, exclusive to 
Styleplus, has introduced a welcome element 
of certainty into clothes buying. 


During the last three years—despite the war— 
we have maintained Styleplus at $17. Buying 
ahead and manufacturing on an increasingly 


larger scale enabled us to hold the price by 
lowering the costs. 


Now the United States is at war and new 
conditions prevail in the fabric market. To 
meet them and to insure offering you an even 
wider range of fabrics and models than ever 
before, we have added a $21 grade. 


es Cine | ied 


Men are now more than ever required to exercise intelli- 
gence in buying their clothes. Styleplus give you the good 
appearance you want and the sturdy wear at the price 
which appeals to your sense of economy. 


The young man and the older man will both find in 
Styleplus’ $17° or $21 the suit. and overcoat that exactly 
answer his tastes and needs. Each grade is the greatest 
value possible at the price. Visit your Styleplus Store today! 
Styleplus Clothes: $17 (black label) always excel at that price. 
Styleplus Clothes $21 (green label) always excel at that price. 

Style plus all-wool fabrics++- perfect fit 
-++ expert workmanship-+- guaranteed wear 

One of the leading stores in nearly every town and city sells 
Styleplus. Look for the Styleplus window display. Look for the 
Styleplus label in the coat. If there is'not a Styleplus store in your 
town, ask your dealer to order a Styleplus suit or overcoat for you. 

Write us for free copy of “The Styleplus Book.” 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., INC. 


Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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Ginace fhe Wheels of Indic 


Conservation of machinery is a matter of both personal profit and 

S10-Fio patriotic duty. Correct lubrication is vital to continuous and efficient 

peer. Nek mes operation and to the very life of machinery, whether in the smallest 
shops or in the huge mills, railways and manufacturing plants. 


Specialties :— 


adapted to high speed machinery. 
Its clinging qualities prevent waste- 
ful dripping and spattering while 
giving maximum lubrication with 
large economies over ordinary oils. 
It will not stiffen like ordinary 
greases and yet will function prop- 
erly under excessive heat conditions. 
A highly efficient protective for a 
wide range of machinery uses. 


CUPESE 


The Swan & Finch “‘hall-mark”’ 
name of a complete line of quality 
cup greases. Produced by the 
original manufacturers of mineral 
oil grease as the highest quality 
machinery protective made. 


Special Oils and Greases— 


—sometimes a comparatively small item in plant purchasing—have, with scientific 
investigation, become more and more recognized as important factors, because of their 
effect on machinery operation and upkeep. 

The national necessity for eficient and economical machinery operation has awak- 
ened owners and operators as never before to the importance of scientific selection of 
special lubricants for individual machine parts. 
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Announcing SLo-FLo, a s/w- The development of special oils and 
ASBESTESE o flowing lubricant for high speed ma- greases for special machine lubrication 


An asbestos wool-mixed grease 
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combination for correct car journal 
lubrication. An improvement on 
oil-soaked waste, where oil drips 
and necessitates frequent re-pack- 
ing. Asbestese will lubricate effi- 
ciently without re-packing for from 
four to eight months—under all 
conditions—and will stand up at 
30° below and 300° above zero. 


CORUL, 


A combination of special oils that 
meets the 11 requirements of per- 
fect core making for malleable and 
grey iron castings. Corul is made 
to meet the needs of the most 
exacting job, and yet is economical 
enough to justify its use for all 
classes of work. 


AERUL 


A practical quality oil for aéro- 
plane motors. The correct viscos- 
ity combined with proper cold test 
values gives perfect seal and max- 
imum horse power with maximum 


safety. 
MOTUL 


A quality motor oil, produced in 
a variety of densities for every 
motor need—from heavy trucks 
and tractors to the delicate require- 
ments of fine high speed multi- 
cylinder motor cars. 


GEARESE 


A correct ltbricant for motor 
car transmissions and differentials. 
Reduces friction, reduces wear. 
Follows the gears continuously, 
leaving no spots where metal can 
touch metal. Unaffected by tem- 
perature changes. Insures a silent, 
smooth-running car. 


TEXTUL 


A special high quality oil product 
for wool and worsted manufactur- 
ers, produced after extensive re- 
search work by Swan & Finch 
Engineers. Commands all the good 
qualities of Red and Lard Oils and 
yet is offered at far less cost. Sa- 
ponifies readily, carries well through 
the carding process and is easily 
washed out—needs no alkali added 


chinery and excessive heat conditions 
to meet the requirements of delicate, fast-running 
machinery in textile and other mills wherever an 
especially high grade lubricant is required. Its 
slow-flowing, clinging qualities, which prevent drip- 
ping or spattering while giving maximum lubrica- 
tion, make possible large economies over oils for 
many machine uses—these same qualities make it 
especially desirable in many places where greases 
are impossible. 

Made in a variety of densities, from an exceed- 
ingly light grade for small, delicate parts, to an 
extremely heavy grade for the more massive work in 
machine shops, rolling mills, etc., etc. 


Manufactured in one of the great Swan & Finch 
plants under the direction of Swan & Finch Engi- 
neering Department, this product, known as “non- 
fluid oil,” has been marketed among textile mills 
by a large Eastern distributor for more than 15 
years with rapidly growing success 

NOW bearing the name of “‘Slo-Flo,”’ and backed 
by the well-known S-F Atlas trade mark and guar- 
antee of quality, this high grade lubricant is today 
being offered to manufacturers in various industries, 
by the Swan & Finch sales organization and dis- 
tributors. 


and industrial manufacturing. 


The constant danger of hot boxes and excessive 
material and labor costs, due to frequent car jour- 
nal re-packing, brought about the development of 
another special lubricant by Swan & Finch engi- 
neers—the asbestos wool and grease combination, 


Asbestese. 
* * * 


A special oil product which has solved a serious 
problem in foundry efficiency is Coru/, a combina- 
tion of special oils. Developed by Swan & Finch 
Engineering Department, Coru/ meets the // require- 
ments of perfect core making for malleable and 
grey iron castings. 

* * * 


The need ofa special lubricant for aéroplane 
motors produced the now famous 4ERUL. 


* * * 


—and so on and on, until a scientifically correct 
lubricant for every machine need, and special prod- 
ucts for many manufacturing purposes have been 
developed out of 64 years of experience by the 
Swan & Finch Engineering Department. 


Special Greases 


As the original manufacturers of mineral oil 
greases, the Swan & Finch organization have always 
given particular attention to the manufacture and 
use of these products. 


Correspondence is invited by the Engineering 


Department from manufacturers and machinery 
owners on all lubrication problems. Where com- 
plete information is received, engineering assistance 
and advice will be gladly and freely given regarding 
particular problems. 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Quality Oils and Greases Since 1853 


for emulsion, pd P 
MARINUL To factory, mill, railway supply, hardware and oil jobbers and automobile accessory jobbers and dealers : 
An unusual cooperative distribution plan is open for the development of a large, permanent, profitable selling connection 
for the world-known S-F Atlas grease and oil specialties, to manufacturing and industrial plants, railways and auto accessory 
distributors. Write for prices, plans, territorial arrangements and complete description of products. 


A world-known special oil, pro- 
duced to meet the excessive stresses 
of marine service. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
what’s good for a fellow who might get 
homesick if he tried hard. Just let me see 
that Fairbanks smile again and I’ll be as 
good as new.” 

“You gotta keep ’em goin’ every minute. 
Isn’t that so, sir?”’ 

And the jolly head cook of the camp 
appealed to the ensign for confirmation of 
this philosophy—and got it.: 

As a diplomat Packie. is a past master. 
One of the most flourishing kitchen gar- 
dens of Chicago’s North Shore is within a 
stone’s throw of Packie’s galley, and is a 
standing testimonial to his fine sense of 
strategy. 

So, too, are the beautiful flower beds and 
boxes which make the front of the building 
in which the food for thousands of boys is 
cooked look like a country mansion. 


Persuaded by Pie 


These are monuments to the persuasive 
might of a few well-placed beefsteaks. 
Probably no man living has a_-livelier or 
more practical understanding of the power 
of pie than Packie Schwartz. 

He places it at the top of the list as a 
diplomatic agent. 

He can always get any work done on the 
‘instant, no matter how menial or how far 
from routine requirement it may be. Why 
appeal to authority to have Jackies de- 
tailed to do gardening and kindred work of 
an unnaval character when a few wedges 
of pie and an occasional steak out of the 
regular order will put pep and willingness 

into such service? 

__ Just toshow that Jacky is getting asquare 
deal on the score of food, the following menu 
for a week is offered for the study and crit- 
‘icism of inquiring mothers: 


MONDAY 
BREAKFAST 
' Fresh Fruit 
Hamburg Loaf Boiled Potatoes 
Sugar Rolls Butter Coffee 


DINNER 


German Pot Roast, Gravy _ Boiled Peeled Potatoes 
_ Creamed Cauliflower Radishes 
Cottage Pudding, Lemon Sauce 


Bread Butter Coffee 
a" SUPPER 
Cold Roast Beef German Fried Potatoes 


Macaroni With Tomato Sauce 


Rhubarb Pie Bread Butter Tea 
TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Fresh Meat Hash Catchup 
Sugar Rolls Butter Coffee 
DINNER 


Roast Beef, Gravy 
_ Mashed Potatoes Creamed Carrots 
Cake Bread Butter Coffee 
SUPPER 


Beef Stew With Dumplings 
Cucumber and Tomato Salad 


Layer Cake Bread Butter Tea 
WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
! Fresh -Fruit 
- Pork and Beans Catchup Corn Muffins 
Butter Coffee 
’ DINNER 
Roast Chicken, Gravy Mashed Potatoes 
Peas Sliced Tomatoes 
Strawberries Ice Cream Coconut Cake 
Bread Butter Coffee 
, SUPPER 
Steamed Frankfurters Fried Potatoes 
_ Coleslaw Cucumber Salad 
Rhubarb Pie Bread Butter Tea 
THURSDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Fried Pork Sausage Boiled Potatoes 
Bread Butter Coffee 
| DINNER 
Fresh Corned Beef Cabbage 
Boiled Potatoes Sliced Tomatoes 
Fresh Fruit Cake 
Butter Tea 
= SUPPER 
Fried Pork Chops, Gravy Boiled Potatoes 
~~ Macaroni With Tomato Sauce 
Coconut Cake’ - ~ ‘Bread Butter Tea 
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FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Fresh Fruit 
Scrambled Eggs 
Bread Butter Coffee 


DINNER 
Roast Beef, Gravy 


Boiled Potatoes Lima Beans 
Bananas 
Bread Butter Coffee 
SUPPER 
Beef Ala Mode Boiled Potatoes Coleslaw 
Marble Cake 
Bread Butter Tea 
SATURDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Pork and Beans Catchup 
Bread Butter Coffee 
DINNER 


Roast Pork, Gravy 
Boiled Potatoes Stewed Corn 
Bread Butter Coffee 


SUPPE 
Cold Bologna : 


Fried Potatoes 
Cucumber Salad 
Cheese Bread Butter Tea 
SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Fresh Fruit 
Fried Ham and Scrambled Eggs 
Bread : Butter Coffee 


DINNER 
Fried Beefsteak, Onion Gravy 


Mashed Potatoes String Beans 
Cake 
Bread Butter Coffee 
SUPPER 

Cold Roast Beef Sliced Tomatoes 
Potato Salad 
Rice Pudding 

~ Bread Butter Tea 


Though Packie doesn’t pose as a mother 
in disguise, he could certainly qualify as a 
near mother—at least, according to the 
boys who pass through his hands. His 
understanding of boys isn’t confined to 
their function as food reservoirs. Though 
he has seen about twenty years of service 
aboard ship, he has remembered more 
things from the ritual of boyhood than do 
most men of middle life. Therefore, he just 
naturally hits it off with the boys who are 
secretly a little homesick, and who are in 
haste to escape from the restraints of the 
Detention Camp and get into the big activi- 
ties of the great training station. He has 
given many a boy good advice that saved 
him from mistakes in his first freedom as a 
Jacky in a brand-new uniform. 


Mistaken Uniforms 


On the subject of uniforms there is much 
to be said. In one respect Jacky has a dis- 
tinct advantage over his officers—he is 
never mistaken by civilians for anything 
he is not. Every man, woman, boy or girl 
knows him for a bluejacket as far as he can 
be seen. But many an officer going forth 
in the glory of a fresh uniform has had 
decidedly disconcerting experiences with a 
sadly indiscriminating public. 

Ensign Blossom, whose duties take him 
to Chicago daily, makes this confession: 

“T was enlisted from civil life to do spe- 
cial work. Naturally when I was dressed in 
my first uniform I was not wholly uncon- 
scious of that fact. On the way from the 
Administration Building, at the Great 
Lakes Station, to the entrance gates a hun- 
dred or two hundred Jackies gave me 
the salute due an officer. Being entirely 
human, this didn’t exactly tend to reduce 
my chest measure. On the train to the city 
several bluejackets saluted me and I had a 
chance to note the effect of this on the 
civilians who saw it. 

“But in the big Northwestern Station I 
had a surprise coming to me. I had hardly 
entered it before a well-dressed woman 
beckoned to me. Supposing that she would 
likely inquire about visitors’ day at, the 
Great Lakes Station, I responded at once. 

“Pointing to a pile of luggage at her feet, 
she crisply ordered: 

“«Take it to the taxi entrance, please.’ 

“‘A grinning redcapped boy arrived at 
that instant; and asI turned away I heard 
him explaining that she had called a naval 
officer. Later in the day I went to keep 
an engagement at the roof garden of the 


Distinctive 
_ Elegance 


That distinctive ele- 
gance of fit, comfort and 
wear so gracefully attained 
in Everwear has made it the 
choice of millions whose keen 
judgment is quick to dis- 
criminate between true 
worth and its flattering imi- 
tation. Everwear is not 
high-priced. 

For Men, Women 
and Children 
Medium and light weights— 


black, white and popular shades — 
Pure thread silk, lisle and cotton. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


__ Hosiery 


Sor ‘= 


Sor Younger Young Men 


A Distinctive Brand Designed 


: Specially for Boys of High 


School Age,Wearing Sizes3136 


Bey here is a chance for you to win 
$100. Simply think up a good slogan 
of not over 8 words and bring it to the 
Langham-High Dealer in your city. We 
will award the writer of the best slogan 
submitted, the $100 prize. If the winning 
slogan is submitted by more than one boy, 
each will receive $100. The National Con- 
test closes November 15, 1917. 

If there is no Langham-High Dealer in 
your city, bring it to the store where you 
buy your clothes. And ask them to write 
us for more information on the contest. 
Start thinking to-day. 


LEOPOLD — Chicago 


515 So. Franklin Street 
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All the melting softness of [ YQ: Parad dl 
candy—allthecrispnutriment ke = Bde d 
of a biscuit. Delicate form i. ts va 
and flavor make Perfetto Sugar Wafers always ap- 
{_ propriate, always delightful, and always nourishing. J 


Three delicious flavors in each package—choco- 
late, vanilla, and lemon. 
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Some one of the hundreds of varieties of Sunshine Biscuits 2 —————————~ 


should be on your table every day in the year, In no other 
food can you find such high nutritive value, such endless vari- 


oa 
{ “}, & ety, such economy, and such deliciousness as you can in Sun- 
t= ay shine Biscuits. Sold in sealed packages or in bulk by the pound. : 
f 
Joose-Wues Biscurr (ompany by 


Branches in Over 100 Cities 


Automatically 


Wonderful invention. Plays any record over and over as often as you wish. 
Furnishes continuous music for dances, dinners, card parties, kindergartens and 
entertainments of all kinds. Go to any dealer in phonographs and ask him to 
demonstrate the 


and see how it adds to the value of your phono- 
graph. A handsome nickel-plated or gold-plated 
device which you attach without interfering in 
any way with any part of the phonograph. In- 
sert the record in usual way and the Re-Pla-Stop 


Stops automatically with needle lifted clear from 
record. Only perfect stop yet devised. Can not 
injure record or needle. No adjustment of tone 
arm, and no attention to machine required while 
1 a . Re-Pla-Stop is in operation. Try it for ten days 
will repeat the selection from one to five times on the maker's guarantee. See for yourself 
or continuously as you determine in advance. what a wonderful device the Re-Pla-Stop is. 
5.00 is all you pay for the Re-Pla-Stop and your money will be 
— refunded if it is not satisfactory after ten days’ trial. 
Almost any dealer in phonographs will gladly demonstrate this wonderful device. Ask 
your dealer. If he cannot furnish it, write to us for the name of a dealer who can. 
Write to us today on your letterhead asking for demonstrating sample Re-Pla-Stop, statin 
Dealers what phonographs you handle. We will send it to you for free trial, with Miscotunte 
and terms to the trade. Show your customers what this remarkable device will do. 


Re-Pla-Stop Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


EVENING POST 


La Salle Hotel. The elevator boy stopped 
me with: 

“«*Say—all you band men for-the service 
elevators in the rear!’ 

“*Ves?’ I responded, and entered the 
car. 

“After looking me over again he re- 
marked: 

“Guess it’s on me, cap! This town’s 
swarmed with Modern Woodmen for a 
week—but most of ’em carries their axes 
with ’em!’ 

“*At another hotel a rancher from Wyo- 
ming took me for a bell boy. But the public 
is rapidly learning to recognize the naval 
uniform. 

“Few weeks pass when the training sta- 
tion is not visited by ten thousand civilians 
from all the states between the Allegha- 
nies and the Rocky Mountains; and these 
visits are teaching the public not only to 
identify the various uniforms but to know 
scores of other and more important facts 
about the navy.” 

Certainly one of the greatest events in 
the life of the boy who has enlisted for the 
fleet is getting his uniform—his full outfit 
of clothes and small stores. The fact that 
he may be the son of wealthy and indulgent 
parents, who have allowed him an almost 
unlimited wardrobe, will not make him an 
exception to this rule. Perhaps his interest 
in the issue will be all the keener for that 

act. 

Here is the regulation list of articles each 
bluejacket carries from the Detention Camp 
in his canvas sea bag, and the valuation 
Uncle Sam places on the outfit: 


1 Pair bathing trunksieee uns eee $0.35 
2 Blankets, woolen, at $6.70 ....... 13.40 
1 Broom, whisk ® Diiteemie wera teers 25 
ie Brushsscrub; fiber eon.) of ©) eee em .07 
MiBrush, ShOO< css ss ete. et Gir ey swe 30 
1Buttons, ‘bone; white.) . &. serene 02 
1 Buttons, rubber) small.) 2) se. «a -06 
4 Clothes stops, at $0.08. ........ 32 
ICap, watch s8> Shermer shel ans ie 65 
1 Cap; cloth.* 2°: Sameuewerometomer ctv ce 62 
ICapzibbon:.. <\.scgkee aussie eee 14 
L Combs. Gotciie Wea: mien: Bena ates 12 
1 Cotton, spool, white’. 2 3). 2) oF: 03 
2 Drawers, nainsook, at $0.35. ...... .70 
12 Handkerchiefs, at $0.05 ........ .60 
2 Hats white atipO.sore. ss eemee es sete .66 
1 Jackknifo:t) e* sees res. tee cae 40 
lersey, i ese heen Petre rane 2.40 
2 Jumpers, undress, at $0.70 ........ 1.40 
{Reprings arian sttcs leetcotee nates ite 1.00 
1 Neckerchieiai.>. 2, (heh eee Seer. 1.00 
LNeadle Peete Fs Pits Sec et ct fear 05 
VOvershirt aes Bef FAS oh, SU taoe.. ae 4.40 
1. Shoes? high! We 5 tae See ae aS 5.00 
I Shoes; pym-ewsnn es oF pam orale a5 1.00 
1Stationery 4) SP eras aera 16 
1 Bi Ag ah AS, SEL Pe, A 7 .04 
2 Soap, salt water, at $0.14. ....... .28 
G'Socks!ab Ola Ss tet xl. eetene e earee .90 
1 Thread) linen ices, acme mere en ees .08 
2 Towels, new style, at $0.35. ...... 70 
2 Trousers, white, at $0.90 ........ 1.80 
1 Trousers, BUC. bine ke ate an ee 6.00 
2 Undershirts, cotton, at $0.40 ...... 80 


The number of Jackies outfitted ranges 
from six hundred to a thousand a day. 
From the store the boys go at once to the 
marking room, where the name, number, 
company and regiment of each bluejacket 
are stenciled on his belongings. 


The Kennedy Grouch Cure 


But before the recruit receives his outfit 
he must attend to a few very interesting 
preliminaries—inspection by a doctor; a 
lightning haircut, with clippers only; a 
disinfecting bath; and the first shot in the 
arm with antityphoid serum. If a boy 
slumps to the floor at the first jab of the 
needle—and many of them have done this— 
itis taken merely as a sign of temperament, 
not cowardice. There are no faintings when 
the second shot is administered and seldom 
does a boy flinch from the thrust of the 
needle then. 

Mention of the hypodermic needle sug- 
gests that. of another sort—its relative of 
the sewing kit. One of the novelties in the 
experience of thousands of Jackies is form- 
ing a first acquaintance with this humble 
household instrument. His first wounds 
received in service are always from this 
feminine weapon. But he gets no end of 
fun out of the breaking-in process. An- 
other unique experience to many is that of 
doing their own washing. Those apprentice 
seamen who own their high-power motor 
cars and have seldom made out their own 
rel lists get the most fun out of “‘suds 

rill.” 


October 6, 1917 


The Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
is undoubtedly the only place in the world 
where one may find a hundred games of 
baseball played at the same time. There 
are forty-eight clubs here playing regular 
league ball. Boxing is a favorite form of 
station athletics and regular weekly matches 
are held in the natural amphitheater of the 
big ravine. The company that can boast a 
ring champion—and many of them can— 
is held to be highly fortunate. But some of 
the most famous battles with the gloves 
have been fought by rank amateurs who 
were taking the Kennedy Grouch Cure. This 
peculiar institution is due to the shrewd 
insight of Gunner Jack Kennedy, former 
boxing champion of the North Atlantic 
Fleet and leader in this line of athletics 
at the station. He decided that the best 
way to work off bad blood between Jackies 
was to put them inside the ropes and let 
them fight it out in the open, under official 
observation. 

His first experiment was a decided suc- 
cess. A bluejacket in Camp Paul Jones 
resented the misplaced industry with which 
the cook fried his steaks—alias ‘‘half 
soles’—and made remarks that greatly 
peeved the lieutenant of the galley. The 
shrewd Kennedy heard of the quarrel and 
invited the principals to come forward 
and put on the gloves. This didn’t appeal to 
them; but Kennedy threatened them with 
a turn in the brig if they refused. Conse- 
quently they yielded; and those who saw 
the bout assert that it ought to go down in 
naval history. Camp tradition has it that 
this cook cannot be induced to send out a 
steak that does not show the red. 


A Man for Every Job 


Owing to the fact that isolation provi- 
sions are decidedly stringent during the 
detention period, the boy who has not 
heard from home is not permitted to go to 
the post office and see whether the folks 
haven’t made a mistake and addressed his 
mail in care of the wrong regiment or com- 
pany. This vent for his anxiety is denied 
him. If it weren’t there would be a line of 
several hundred Jackies leading to the post- 
office window from morning till night. But 
at least one boy who hadn’t received a line 
from home, and who was suffering the 
pangs of homesickness to an uncommon 
extent, contrived to go over the top of this 
obstacle. By a series of clever maneuvers 
he managed to secure an assignment to 
scrub the floor of the Detention Camp post 
office. Every helper who handles mail is 
now on the lookout for this boy’s expected 
letter. Incidentally the floor of the post 
office is scrubbed as clean as that of a New 
England kitchen. He isn’t going to miss 
that letter if scrubbing will help to keep 
him close to the incoming mail bags! 

The versatility of the collective mass of 
youth at this inland school for fighting 
salts is so pronounced that its officers de- 
clare there’s a lad somewhere in the assort- 
ment for any job which can be suggested. 

One day a typewriter in the office of the 
Naval Relief Corps went on strike. It 
could not be spared for a day, and so a call 
for a typewriter repair man was sent out. 
In a surprisingly short time a young man 
reported. 

“Do you know anything about fixing 
typewriters?’’ inquired the man who used 
the machine. 

“T should, sir,’ was the quick reply. 
“Before I enlisted I was foreman of a big 
repair shop, where we did nothing else.” 

And while he was putting the machine 
back into form the man most interested in 
the operation confessed: 

‘Seems a little odd to me to be pounding 
the keys of a typewriter. I was sales mana- 
ger in a large city office representing one of 
the foremost automobile factories in the 
country.” [ 

‘The array of talents and accomplish- 
ments represented by the bluejackets at 
this station is suggested by the fact that, in 
preparing the program for the big Naval 
Day Entertainment—which was attended 
by nearly fifty thousand persons—the of- 
ficers found professional acrobats, jugglers, 
glass eaters, trapeze artists, bareback riders 
and sword swallowers enough to put on a 
three-ring circus and keep the show moyin; 
at top speed every minute. % 

Versatility at the Great Lakes Station is 
by no means confined to the Jackies, as 
certain of them recently discovered to their 
chagrin. Two groups of bluejackets in 
training for the Signal Corps were in a 
tice on the parade ground when a young 

(Continued on Page 37) f 
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UNIVERSAL ™ 
Electric Tea Samovar 
No, E934 $13.00 


others to 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Coffee Um 
No. E9166 $17.00 
Sy others from $13.00 up 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Chafing Dish 
No. E940 $18.00 
others $13.00 and up 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Vegetable Serving Dish 
No. E922 $16.00 


> UNIVERSAL ~ Et" 
Electric Tea Ball Tea Pot et eh = UNIVERSAL 
No. E904 $9.50 é Electric Water Kettle 
7 cies te 13.0 FOR THE DINING ROOM pan atoooaanal 
———)) : 3 ; others trom A upwar 
62. BS Breakfast, Luncheon and other light meals are easily prepared at the table. No running ; 
UNIVERSAL back and forth to the kitchen. No bother waiting for the fire to come up or the kettle to 


Sern sine boil. UNIVERSAL Electric appliances give added pleasure to up-to-date housekeeping. CRIDER 
7 cup size Electric Toaster t 
others from $8.00 upward : g . : : 7 ee. f No E946 $5.00, 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Milk Warmer 
No. E9930 $8.50 


FOR THE BOUDOIR Pony = ol 


__ UNIVERSAL 
ete eon ceiet The Electric Heating Pad, soft and flexible, can be applied to any part of the body and Toe eae 


No. E970 $4.50 : Q : ; : 
r i dea supplies a soothing, uniform dry heat as long as desired. Turn on the current and the Curling 
Iron is ready—the Immersion Heater quickly heats a glass of water while the Radiator ee 
‘ : sheds a glow of warmth and cheer about the room. UNIVERSAL » 
as Electric Curling Iron 


No. E990I1 $5.00 


UNIVERSAL fs 
Electric Radiator 
No. E9950 $7.50 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Heating Pad fi 
No. E9940 $8.50 § 


FOR THE KITCHEN SS é UNIVERSAL 
Cooking, Ironing and many other household tasks may be done in half the time and with | ag hae 


er ————_ half the work when you use UNIVERSAL Electric Home Needs. A turn of the switch 


Electric Four Heat Grill 


Se and the UNIVERSAL Electric Appliance is ready for use. No fussing with coal or 
ashes, no worry about results) UNIVERSAL Electric Home Needs do the work per- 


fectly and are most economical to operate. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK ; wR New Britain, Conn. 
Sold by Electrical Dealers, Electric G Write to Dept. No. 706 
} ‘ For Free Booklets 


Lighting Companies, Hard- - D | . 
ware and Housefurnishing Ge=== ; qu = UNIVERSAL If 
Stores Everywhere silty Electric Iron ff 


UNIVERSAL © 
Electric Portable Range }] 


On each Piece or Label 
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‘Jack Tires 


“7 
iby 


A mechanic who can do 
one thing better than any- 
one else is the most effi- 
cient workman, 

—but a mechanic who 
can do many things only 


fairly well is the old ‘“‘Jack . 


of all trades’’ who is the 
master of none. 


* * * * 


Just so with automobile 
tires. 


That is why the United 
States Tire Company 
makes five different types 
of tires, 

—each type specially de- 
signed and manufactured 
tomeet very certain definite 
and specific motoring needs, 


ant 


—nota ‘“‘Jack’’ of all tires 
among them. 


We don’t claim that each 
of the ‘‘Five’’ is the ‘‘best’’ 
under all motoring con- 
ditions, 


—but we do claim that 
from among the ‘‘Five’’ 
you can secure the tires 
exactly suited to your par- 
ticular needs, 


—and that such selec- 
tion will give you the abso- 
lute maximum of service 
at the absolute minimum 
of cost per mile. 


[ho ck ome Stee I, 


This group of five United 
States Tires —‘Royal 


Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 
‘Usco’, and ‘Plain’—is £& 
the only complete line of & 


tires manufactured by any & 


one tire company. 


The fact that all of the 
“‘Five’’ are showing such 
tremendous and steady 
sales increases is one proof 
that they are giving motor- 
ists the most economical 
and efficient service, 


—(for motorists continue 
to buy only those tires that 
‘‘make good”’), 


—but the best proof is 
for you to try one of the 
‘‘Five’’ yourself and make 
comparisons. 


A Tire Sor Every ° o United States Tubes 
Need of Price and (f) | Q ‘al QS Was and Tire Accessories 
Use— Have All the Sterling 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ 
‘Royal Cord’ 
‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 


Are Good Tires 


Worth and Wear that 
Make United States 
Tires Supreme. 


Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 


(Continued from Page 34) 
woman, evidently headed for the Adminis- 
tration Building, approached. Instantly 
the boy who was sending spelled the mes- 


e: 

es Pipe the complexion!” 

To which he received the code answer: 

“Peachy! I’d like ——” 

But this message remained unfinished, 
for the young woman suddenly stepped 
into position between the two groups, drew 
two handkerchiefs from her bag and went 
through a series of gestures‘that spelled: 

“Never mind complexion. Come and 
help find my brother.” 

This brought the entire signal squad on 
therun; and Brother Bill—an officer of the 
corps—was located in short order. 

“T made a discovery to-day,” said a chief 
petty officer, ‘‘that shows how the Central 
West feels about service in the fleet. In an 
accidental way I uncovered the fact that in 
one of the camps we havea boy from Kansas 
who was so eager to start his training that 
he paid his own fare and expenses from his 
home to the Great Lakes Station and re- 
ported thirty days ahead of the designated 
time. 

“*Didn’t you know,’ I asked him, ‘that 
Uncle Sam would pay your way when he 
was ready to call you?’ : 

“*Sure!’ was the grinning response. ‘But 
I wanted to get into it right away. Waiting 
isn’t my long suit!’ 

“There are thousands of others here, and 
ready to come, who feel the same haste to 
start their training so that they may see 
active service at an early date.” 

One does not need to stray into the paths 
of polite sentimentality, or indulge in what 
js known in editorial offices as society gush, 
to write of Mrs. Moffett, wife of the com- 
mandant, as a power at the Naval Station. 
She is more than that: she is a power for 
the station. Inevitably there is much social 
life connected with the station and with its 
interests. And this social activity has a 
direct bearing upon the popularity of the 
station among those who are able to do 
things, and to get things for the station and 
for its boys. There is hardly a person of 
real political or social importance in the 
Middle West, hardly an influential visitor 
to Chicago or its Gold Coast, who is not 
made to appreciate the national signifi- 
cance of the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station. 

Mrs. Moffett contributes much to this 
important result. Though her contact with 
the boys of the station—remember, there 
are about twelve thousand of them—is, of 
course, mainly of an administrative char- 
acter, and concerned with the general guid- 
ance of movements to add to their comfort 
and pleasure, she sometimes finds herself 
called upon to do a bit of mothering to ease 
the stress of a homesick and troubled boy 
who is hard up against it for a talk with a 
wise and sympathetic woman. 


How Music Helps 


The commandant’s wife has more than 
once acted as a very acceptable substitute 
for the absent mother. On one occasion, 
for example, she gave great consolation to 
a young recruit who was fatally ill. She 
drew from him the fact that his chief desire 
was to “‘see mother,’”’ and have a rose—a 
white rose like the ones growing on the 
bush beside the door of their Ozark farm- 
house. 

After he had held the rose which Mrs. 
Moffet brought, until it withered and be- 
gan to drop its petals, he was beyond the 
need of being told that his mother was too 
ill to come to him. 

- Mrs. Moffett admits that she is often 
called upon to act as an expert on the ques- 
tion: When does a boy need to go home? 
She has found a way to get more than one 
boy to his home for a short furlough when 
that change seemed to be sorely needed. 
Then, she is alert to see that the moral 
atmosphere of the station does not suffer 
taint or contamination from the outside. 

_ The mothers of the Great Lakes blue- 
jackets are entitled to take no small degree 
of comfort in this fact. The boys are for- 
tunate to have so keen and discerning an 
eye on the watch for their interests as that 
of Captain Moffett’s unofficial aide. 

. The pride of the station is its band and 
the pride of the band is Drum Major Ten- 
nant. If you attend a Wednesday parade— 
which is open to the public and is generally 
witnessed by thousands of admiring pa- 
rents, relatives and friends from every Mid- 
western state—and are not told at least 
twenty times that the Great Lakes Naval 
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Training Station band is the largest and 
finest in the world, you are being let off 
easy. But when you hear its three hundred 
instruments, supported by seventy bugles, 
play the National Anthem, you begin look- 
ing for a listener to whom you can tell the 
superlative merits of this musical organi- 
zation. As for Drum Major Tennant, a 
bugler draws this graphic sketch of him: 

“As a parade artist there isn’t a peacock 
in the country that can show in his class.” 

Certainly when he moves across the drill 
ground he seems to become the living, 
breathing human personification of the 
music he controls. 

[The membership of the band is four hun- 
dred, though it has now only a few more 
than three hundred instruments. In the 
opinion of Captain Moffett there is not a 
more useful unit at the station than its cele- 
brated band. Its music puts rhythm into 
the legs of raw recruits and helps to turn 
awkward ambling boys into soldierly blue- 
jackets in record time. 

“Do you imagine,” he asked, ‘‘that with- 
out good music we could make competent 
officers of green country boys in four 
months or less? Some of those companies 
out there on the parade ground are led by 
officers who came here only three months 
ago. The public seems inclined to think 
that the main function of the band is to ad- 
vertise the Training Station. It does that 
to a remarkable extent; but its most im- 
portant work is in the actual training of the 
men. It is worth many times its cost.” 


Sea Drill on Land 


Musical talent of every kind is encour- 
aged at the station, because it ministers to 
the contentment of the Jackies and gives 
them a very soothing kind of relaxation. 
There are hundreds of banjos in the camps 
and enough ukuleles to make a monster 
jazz band; in fact, it has a professional jazz 
band of five pieces. Its members, with their 
manager, enlisted in Cleveland. In this 
connection it might be remarked that mass 
enlistment for the navy seems to be quite 
the fashion. Forty street-car drivers, for 
example, enrolled in a body and appeared 
at the station in the uniform of their trade. 

On the great drill ground of this inland 
naval station, and scattered about its six 
hundred acres, are various odd devices pe- 
culiar to the task of teaching on dry land 
the fundamentals of naval seamanship. 
These invariably provoke a grin from the 
spectator who sees them for the first time. 
There is, for instance, an element of absurd- 
ity in the sight of a group of Jackies mak- 
ing frantic efforts to lower quickly a beam 
of ordinary timber from a set of davits 
when the deck of the fighting ship is only a 
high platform and the raging sea is repre- 
sented by a well-cut lawn. But the work 
required is precisely that called for in lower- 
ing a small boat from the deck of a cruiser, 
and the practice counts against the day of 
actual experience aboard ship. 

The most amusing contrivance for sim- 
ulating sea conditions is a steering wheel 
mounted on a platform that is rocked by 
means of ropes. The instructors confess 
that a rough sea is invariably running when 
a student takes the wheel; for the ropes 
that give the pitching and rolling motion to 
the platform are in the vigorous and willing 
hands of his mates. They are missing no 
chances for a little fun along with the seri- 
ous work of being whipped into shape for 
service aboard fighting ships. 

To see the rigging of a ship rising from a 

close-cropped lawn and to watch a squad of 
bluejackets man the yards has a hint of the 
musical-comedy stage about it which, at 
first glance, is not especially calculated to 
encourage the spectator to take a serious 
view of this sort of naval training. How- 
ever, second thought will suggest that it is 
an excellent preparation for the more real- 
istic practice on board the training ship to 
which the Jackies will be sent when their 
dry-land drill is over. It must be admitted, 
too, that the practice in splicing ropes and 
tying all types of sea knots which the boys 
are given is probably quite as instructive 
in the fresh atmosphere of their camps as if 
they were on shipboard with a salt breeze 
blowing about them. 
. The process of physical hardening to 
which a recruit is subjected begins from the 
moment of his arrival, though he is not 
given a full ration of it until he has been 
discharged from the Detention Camp, 
where he is ordinarily supposed to remain 
for twenty-one days. Usually Jacky spends 
about eight hours a day, Saturdays and 
Sundays excepted, in drilling. 
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VW Verapy-toser-up Sed 
Coal Burning, Self -Regulating, Hot Water 


Garage Heating System, For One Car Garage 
Complete—$65.00 


“My chauffeur set up my WASCO without any assistance; the 

joints, etc., fitted perfectly. It has been entirely satisfactory in every 

respect. 

““We maintained a temperature around 55 degrees during the coldest 

weather. Could have had it warmer if we desired. Would not be 

without it. 

“‘Warm car in the morning. Quick start and comfortable place for 

washing and taking care of car.’ THOS. H. TARBOX, Optician, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Approved by Fire Underwriters, FireChiefsand Insurance Men 
Costs but a few cents a day for fuel. The wonderful automatic 
Regulator does most of the work. 


Write for Big FREE Catalog 


Contains letters of endorsement fromall partsof thecountry. 
Also describes WASCO systems for one- to ten-car garages. 


Name and address of your dealer will be appreciated og 
W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO., Inc., 36 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N.Y. \ | 


Distributors write for. ‘‘exclusive 
territory’’ proposition and “helps.” 
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ELECTRIC 
CLEANER ‘ 
ae working hours are shortened. She 


finds more time for outdoors. And 
her home was never so immaculately clean. 


Well might the quarter million Frantz ‘ 
Premier users be called the Sunshine Club! ) 


Nine Pounds of Sterling Quality ! 
We have branches and dealers nearly everywhere. Our 
price is modest—time payments if desired. Booklet on 
request. 


The Frantz Premier Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Lid. 
28 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Ontario 


A sack suit for young 
men, designed and 
fashioned on smartest 
lines, bespeaking Fifth 
Avenue Tailordom. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
Tailor Shops at Rochester, N. Y. 
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(Makes Lifes Walk Easy” 


SS 


[ $759 fo $12 | 
Economy 


To BUILD a shoe costs more than 
it did a few years ago—more than 
it did even one year ago. 


Since 1912, both calfskin and 
sole leather have risen over 100%. 
All other items that enter into the 
making of a pair of shoes are 
higher—some several hundred 
per cent. 


Our advice, in view of this situation, 
is —pay $7.50 to $12 for your shoes. It 
is true economy. 


Buy Crossett Shoes at these prices. The 
satisfaction you get from the better work- 
manship and materials, and for having paid 
a fair return to skilled workmen, will justify 
the expenditure. A Crossett dealer in 
almost every town. 


NEW!  Crossett Walking Boots for 


Women—designed and made by Crossett. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc. 
Makers North Abington, Mass. 
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The work starts with setting-up drills in 
the morning at fiye o’clock. Later come the 
marching and the gun drills. The day at 
the Great Lakes Station is a long day; and 
there is plenty of time for the bluejacket 
recruit to listen to talks and lectures, to do 
his washing, mend ‘his clothes, polish his 
shoes, and practice other lines of military 
usefulness after he has put in full union 
hours at drill. 

In the words of one recruit: 

“When I was in college I thought I knew 
how to cram more things into a day than 
a French maid can pack into a wardrobe 
trunk; but now I know that I was then 
only a fumbling amateur. Why, I actually 
use my mind and muscles more in one day 
now than I did in a week then. Hard? 
Yes—at the start. But it’s great!” 

This sentiment seems to be almost uni- 
versal among the bluejackets. 

There are many kinds of schools at the 
station in which Jacky may specialize along 
the line of his strongest natural inclination. 
The aviation school is small, and is known 
as the Millionaires’ Club; but the wealthy 
young men who are working on machines 
there are intensely in earnest. The elec- 
trical school is immensely popular and al- 
ways crowded. So, too, is the radio school, 
where wireless operators are being trained. 
Though its facilities are not to be described 
in detail it may be said that they are of the 
highest order. 

The baking and cooking schools are oper- 
ated at high tension and are held by the 
naval authorities to be of the utmost im- 
portance. Constant pressure of demand is 
exerted from the fleet and the Eastern 
training ships and stations for Jackies 
who are adepts in the preparation of food. 
Naturally all boys who have had kitchen 
or bakery work before their enlistment are 
assigned to this task. 

Of course the personal-history card, 
which is made out whenever a recruit takes 
the first step toward enlistment, covers 
every phase of his schooling and work. 
Certainly at this station—and no doubt 
throughout the navy—a systematic effort is 
made, for the good of the service, to make 
use of everything the recruits have received 
in the way of special training. 


Construction Work 


In the Public Works Department, for ex- 
ample, are placed the bluejackets who bring 
to the service a special knowledge of en- 
gineering, of building work, of contracting 
management and accounting, and of many 
other phases of general construction. As 
the building of camps at the station is done 
on a basis of cost plus percentage, a large 
force of men with fair technical training is 
required to represent the Government in 
this partnership, to supervise actual opera- 
tions, and to check the labor and material 
involved. 

This is the job of the Jackies of the 
Public Works Department, many of whom 
left behind relatively high salaries as con- 
struction specialists in order to serve their 
country. 

These young men of business and tech- 
nical training are mainly doing work of 
a supervisory sort. On the other hand, the 
pressure of necessity for the enlargement of 
the station and its camps has compelled the 
use of hundreds of bluejackets as laborers 
in every line of work intended to maintain 
and improve the sanitary condition. 

Boys who have never before enjoyed an 
acquaintance with a shovel handle have 
helped to dig miles of sanitary trenches; 
and if all the blistered hands in the station 
were held up to view the owners of them 
would undoubtedly draw heavily upon the 
sympathy of the public. But they do not 
wish or ask for sympathy. They declare 
it’s all in the day’s work, and: that they 
weren’t looking for a snap when they en- 
listed. 

No piece of constructive work now in 
process or lately finished at the station is of 
greater interest to the Jackies than the 
rifle range. Because the marines have been 
so successfully advertised as the soldiers of 
the sea, the notion is common that a Jacky 
of the ship’s crew is not a fighting man. The 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station is do- 
ing much to dispel this mistake. There are 
no marines at this school—they are in an 
auxiliary camp in Grant Park, on Chicago’s 
lake front; yet the drill of the regular blue- 
jackets ready for the fleet is well calculated 
to inspire the respect of an infantry drill- 
master, and the target performance of the 
Jackies on the rifle range is of a character to 
indicate that the apprentice seaman can 
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shoot quite as straight, perhaps, as a marine 
or a soldier. 

This points to the significant fact that the 
bluejacket, under his present training, is 
decidedly versatile, and that he could ba 
transferred from the deck to the trenches 
without much risk of being misplaced. If 
you are going to France, do not be greatly 
surprised to see Jacky in the very front 
leading the rush over the top! You are lia- 
ble to find him in any place that calls for 
intelligence and courage. 

The Hospital School at the Great Lakes 
Station is the largest of its kind in America 
and generally has about a thousand pupils 
in training. 

The Yeoman School, which trains the 
clerks and accountants needed in naval 
work, is a busy and interesting branch of 
the educational system for fresh-water salts 
from the Middle West. 

In the Gunners’ School are about two 
hundred young men who are undergoing 
intensive instruction in the theory of gun- 
nery. Though they cannot have actual 
range practice with big guns, that ingenious 
device known as the Morris Tube makes 
practice a possibility without a range or the 
firing of a real shell. 


After the War 


The tube puts to test the ability of the 
gunner to make the right calculations and 
take correct aim. In short, it shows the re- 


canny instrument. After the boys have had 
sufficient training in tube work they are 
taken out for a cruise in a gunboat and 
given actual practice with the guns. 

There is a school for firemen and water 
tenders, for blacksmiths and boiler makers, 
for coppersmiths, and for shipwrights. 
Many of these arts are not only taught at 
the Great Lakes Station but also at its 
branch station at Minneapolis. 


like the present, there is no denying that 
this great inland naval station can scarcely 
escape being a big element in the upbuild- 
ing of a merchant marine—that long- 
delayed dream of the American whose eyes 
are fixed on foreign markets and who feels 
the lure of the seas. 

A long look into the future suggests that 


the United States Navy an unprecedented 
fighting strength. As every loyal American 
sees it, the close of the war will leave Uncle 


ing our allies and our expeditionary army 
with food, munitions, and other necessaries. 

The task of furnishing from ordinary 
sources the man power for what is likely to 


Uncle Sam, following a declaration of peace, 
would involve a serious sacrifice of ad- 
vantage. 

Only those who are familiar, from prac- 
tical experience, with the problems of meet- 
ing a large demand for sailor labor under 
ordinary conditions can appreciate the ab- 
normal obstacles involved under the condi- 
tions that will prevail in the wake of the 
great world war. 

But these business ships of the navy, 


Of course thousands of them will return 
to their inland homes and resume their dry- 
land pursuits, and other thousands will r 
main on the fighting ships. Those who are 


Jackies will stick to the sea and to the 
freight-carrying ships on which they have 
seen war service. 

In short, America’s new merchant marine 
will inherit, along with ships, a force of me 
trained in seamanship under the strict dis- 
cipline of the navy—the best training possi 
ble for a seafaring man of any kind or rank, 
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This Offer Expires 
Saturday, Oct. 13 


To every housewife we make this 
offer, up to October 13. 

Buy at your grocery six packages 
of Jiffy-Jell. Then mail us the coupon 
below, with 10c for postage, etc. We 
will mail you then six assorted jelly 
molds made of pure aluminum—value 


60c. Molds that should last you a 
lifetime. 


This to introduce to you several true 
fruit flavors in this supreme dessert. 


Jiffy Jeu 
For Salads and Dessert 
Flavors in Glass Vials 


This offer is made to 
reveal to you some very 
rare delights. 

Jiffy-Jell is an extra- 
grade quick gelatine des- 
sert. It is the only quick 
dessert made with Wauke- 
sha gelatine, a rare and 


costly grade. 

It is the only jelly dessert with true 
fruit flavors sealed in bottles—one in 
every package. 

The flavors are highly 
concentrated. For in- 
stance, half a ripe pine- 
apple is used in the flavor 
for one Jiffy-Jell dessert. 

All fruit flavors are made 
from the fresh ripe fruit. 


Jiffy Mint Sauce 
For Lamb and Other Roasts 
Dissolve one package of Mint Jiffy-Jell 


in one cup of boiling water. Add the Mint 
flavor from the vial, then a cup of strained 
liquid from the pan in which roast is 


cooked. Serve hot. 
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All are sealed in glass, so they keep 
their freshness. So Jiffy-Jell desserts are 
very rich in a true fruit flavor. 

We want you to know how much this 


It will change all your concep- 
tions of gelatine desserts. So we make 
this offer to induce a varied six-meal test. 


means. 


Winter Delights 


We make the offer now because 
Jiffy-Jell is twice-welcome in the fall. 
It brings the fresh- 
fruit dainties back. 

All winter long it 
places at your instant 
service a ripe-fruit 
delicacy. Simply add 
When 


partly cool, add the flavor from the vial. 


boiling water. 


Cool in these molds and serve. 

Add fruit if you 
wish, or chocolate, 
nuts, whipped 
cream, etc. But 
Jiffy-Jell alone is 
delightful. 


10 Flavors 
In Glass Vials 


Raspberry 
Strawberry 


Loganberry ST 
Cherry 2 
Pineapple A 
Orange td 
Lemon 2 b 
Coffee i) | 4 

Lime 4 \2 

Mint 5 } 1B 


6 Packages 
Cost 75 Cents 
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Mail Us This Coupon 
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MS¥-3 
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| 10c—For One Week Only 


Six Aluminum Dessert Molds — Value 60c 


Mint 
and 
Lime 

Mint Jiffy-Jell gives 
you a fresh-mint 
garnish or relish any 
time you want it. 

Lime Jiffy-Jell— 
flavored from lime 
fruit—gives you an instant salad jell, tart 


and green and zestful. 


Accept It- Now 


For your own sake, accept this offer 
now. Get six packages in six flavors, 
so you know them all. Then send us 
this coupon with 10c and we will mail 
you six life-lasting molds. Also a recipe 
book. 

But be sure you get Jiffy-Jell, the 
super-dessert. No other kind has the 


true fruit flavors in glass. 


Waukesha Pure Food Co., Waukesha, Wis. 


When You Buy Jiffy-Jell From 


Your Grocer 


I have today purchased and received six packages of 
Jiffy-Jell as pictured here from 


(Name of Grocer) 
Now I mail this coupon, with 10c for postage, etc., for 
the six aluminum jelly molds you offer. 


Your Name____ sri 


Address 


We make four shapes of molds. Say if you want all one shape or assorted. Mail coupon to 


Waukesha Pure Food Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Write plainly so each sale may be checked with the grocer. 
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FIRE! MY FIRST THOUGHT WAS OF OUR BABY 


That fluffy cradle surrounded by flames held the 
most precious thing in all the world—our baby. I 
snatched Pyrene and began to pump. It worked 
a miracle; smothered the fire out flame by flame. 
Next Tuesday, October 9, is Fire Prevention 
Day. Don’t make the day a sham. Equip your 
home and automobile now with Pyrene. Then 
you will have three things worth celebrating: 


A glad wife.—A safe home and automobile. 
A substantial saving in money (ask your dealer 
about auto insurance reduction of 15%). coe 
P. inst 
$10 buys Pyrene and bracket. theft with The 
i ‘ National Surety 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York City Company of New 


: : : n York—25c for a three 
Fire Extinguishers, Hose, Engines and all other fire appliances year policy. 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


LETTERS FROM THE 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


We had a-big addition to the American 
contingent yesterday—a party of consuls 
and commercial men from Turkey, that 
original kingdom having just got round to 
cleaning out our diplomatic representa- 
tives. Most of them had been in Turkey 
ever since the war; this afternoon I found 
a group playing billiards in the American 
bar of the hotel. “‘The first billiard table I 
have seen for years!’ said one of the con- 
suls. Also, they are eating immoderately, 
and admit it. ‘‘I have a lot of lost dinners 
to make up,” said one of the commercial 
men. Whatever they told me of Turkey in 
this war is not, for one reason or another, 
to be published. But they were in such a 
holiday humor as temporarily to make 
glad the corridors of this hotel, where the 
meee pnere of suspicion and suppressed 
hatred keeps things always a little somber. 
At any time of the day one sees the uni- 
forms of both sides on the streets, for there 
are thousands of French, British, Germans 
and Belgians interned in Switzerland; and 
according to the rules of the game they 
must wear their uniforms, in order to make 
the breaking of parole harder. My first 
sight of a German Fritz clumping down the 
streets in his neutral-green uniform and his 
stout military boots gave me a kind of 
shock of surprise. It is three years now, 
lacking a month, since—in Belgium—I 
last beheld a free man in a German uni- 
form. To-day I saw dozens of men in 
French uniform pass other dozens in Ger- 
man uniform. Each party to these meet- 
ings would look straight ahead, pretending 
that he had not noticed. 

For the benefit of the Entente peoples 
the shops are displaying such signs as these: 
“Swiss manufacture.” ‘‘Same composi- 
tion as ——, the German preparation, but 
of strictly Swiss origin.”” ‘‘This line made 
of Swiss and English material.’’ Knowingly 
to buy German goods is the one cardinal 
sin among the French, American and Eng- 
lish colonies here. 


BERN, August eighth. 

My cup runneth over with information, 
and probably also with misinformation. 
This city—what with its thousands of 
diplomats, of agents open and secret, of 
propagandists, of peace agents, of charity 
workers—is the one place in all this world 
to gain a proportionate view of the war— 
provided you are content to wait long 
enough to sift out the true from the false. 

An American does not stay here very 
long before he is approached with more or 
less sincerity by people who represent the 
other side of the war. Long ago they gave 
ap all pressure of that kind on the French 
and the British; but we are new to the war, 
and they still have hopes, as I read the 
signs, of breaking down our sympathy with 
the Entente Allies. They do not come to 
one as people seeking information; they 
varefully refrain from trying to pump out 
facts. What they are trying is to implant 
sertain ideas. Collating their remarks, I see 
that they harp always on two main lines. 
The first is to drive a wedge between us 
and the British. They dwell on that point. 


More German Propaganda 


Tf encouraged to talk on the subject most 
of them lose their tempers and fly off into 
oud absurdities. Twice in the past two 
days I have been told that for twenty 
years England, scheming England, main- 
sained a press bureau, and that every im- 
oression of Germany published in America 
vame through that bureau. All of which 
sounds humorous in the ears of a corre- 
spondent who went to jail more than once 
n the early days of the war because he grew 
500 enterprising in his efforts to prove Eng- 
‘and’s case. 

Rage rises to its climax when you ques- 
‘ion the meaning of that hollowest phrase 
n history, ‘‘Freedom of the seas.” 

“But aren’t the seas free?”” you ask 

nildly. 
“Not while one side can blockade the 
»ther’s ports in time of war!” is the answer 
‘rom a man who has just told you that 
f peace comes now there will never be 
mother war. 

The other point, on which they hammer 
dersistently and with better temper, should 
ye rather more interesting to us. Remem- 
ring that we are fighting for democ- 
acy and for nothing else, they try to make 
me believe that the battle of democracy 


is won—that a democratized Germany is 
waiting with outstretched arms to inau- 
gurate the brotherhood of man. One of 
them—I believe him a sincere man too— 
was in Germany during the upheaval that 
shot Bethmann-Hollweg out of office. He 
gave a very coherent and interesting ac- 
count of events in that crisis. It went to 
prove that the Socialists, the Centrists and 
the Progressives had combined on the 
peace program of no annexations and no 
indemnities, that they had secured a ma- 
jority of the Reichstag, and that they had 
pledged Michaelis, before he took office, 
to support their views. According to him 
ee democratization of Germany was com- 
plete. 


Thalf believed him—there is no question 


in my mind that he believed himself—until 
the next day, when I quoted his views to 
several well-informed, able and coldly neu- 
tral Swiss. They laughed. ‘‘Bethmann- 
Hollweg went out because he wabbled,”’ 
they said in effect; “‘ Michaelis went in be- 
cause he would be sure to take program and 
because he would probably be more firm. 
A few sops were thrown to the people, but 
the old crowd is still in control.”’ 


Why Belgium Was Chosen 


Let me absolve myself from any charge 
of holding intellectual commerce with the 
enemy. Some of these men pretend at least 
to be neutrals. Some of them are actually 
citizens by birth of the Entente nations. 
There is a kind of mind that the German 
machinery of life fascinates. Some ten or a 
dozen American correspondents, of whom 
I was one, witnessed the first German drive 
through Belgium. Most of us were so ap- 
palled and horrified by what we saw as to 
become anti-German for life. But one man 
was so Overcome with admiration that he 
threw up his position as London corre- 
spondent, to follow their armies and to 
further their cause by every means in his 
power. It is a matter of temperament, I 
suppose. 

One other important fact I gather from 
their back thought: Germany wants 
peace—wants it now before things grow 
any worse internally and while she holds 
territory in pawn; in fact, all the Swiss I 
have interviewed take that as an axiom. 
Also I notice that no one here expects 
peace for the present. “It has a long time 
to go yet—unhappily,” they say. And I 
feel that the Swiss, of all peoples, are in the 
best position to know. 


Bern, August ninth. 

Though this has nothing to do with the 
war let me mention that Switzerland seems 
to me to do excellently well with her system 
of public ownership of public utilities. The 
tramway system in this city of one hundred 
thousand inhabitants is smooth-running, 
convenient, comfortable. The fares are 
either two or three cents. A few years ago, 
when municipal ownership was much dis- 
cussed, I remember that its antagonists had 
much to say about the inefficiency of the 
Swiss telephone system. From an experi- 
ence of a week with the Bern telephones I 
should say that the service is as good as we 
used to get in San Francisco—which has 
always seemed to me the perfect standard. 
Yesterday I had a long talk with one of our 
representatives here. In the course of our 
conversation he called up Basel, some two 
hours away by train, and Zurich, four hours 
away. I never saw a long-distance con- 
nection made more promptly in the United 
States. ‘‘That’s a great comfort about 
working in Switzerland,’”’ he said. “You 
can telephone so conveniently to any part 
of the country.’”’ Local calls in Bern cost 
three cents. 

I have been trying to run down the re- 
port, current in the Allied Nations, that 
Germany at the beginning of the war hesi- 
tated whether to invade France through 
Belgium or Switzerland, and decided on 
Belgium because of the excellence of the 
Swiss Army. That is after all a futile 
quest. If the story is true its confirmation 
will come only years hence, when state 
papers become available and people begin 
to publish their reminiscences. However, 
every Swiss has heard it, and most believe 
it. This I find is the popular form of the 
story as told in the cottages and wayside 
inns: “Three years before the war the 
Kaiser visited Switzerland and watched the 
target practice of the Swiss Army, which is 
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450 Rooms 


450 Baths | i 


for the special service. 


There’s a desk, well supplied 
with stationery, right at hand; 
there’s circulating ice-water; 
there’s a clean and comfortable 
bathroom the other side of a 
long mirrored door; there’s a 
well selected library waiting his 

‘telephone call for a book to 
match his mood. 


When he wants to be among 
people he goes downstairs to lux- 


Beyond the shadow 
ofa doubt — its @ 


HE choice of men in every branch of the service—the 

same price, the same number of blades, and better than 
ever — our contribution to the boys who fight for Uncle Sam. 
The Gem Damaskeene Razor promotes fitness and 
efficiency —your kit will be incomplete without it. 


dles, in handsome case. 


$100 


Dealers Everywhere 


PAE TESTER 
CLEVELAND | 


1000 Rooms 


1000 Baths 


Outfit includes razor complete, 
with seven Gem Damaskeene 
Blades, shaving and stropping han- 


Separate Set Gem Blades—7 for 35c. 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 
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Sunday in a Statler 


Sunday isn’t dreaded by the traveler who knows 
that he will spend the day at a Hotel Statler. 


When he gets up he finds that a morning paper has been 
slipped—noiselessly— under his door, just as on other days. 


If he wants to stay in bathrobe and slippers, his 
breakfast is sent to his room—and there’s no charge 


urious lounging rooms, provided 
with chairs built especially for 
lazy men’s comfort. Employees 
schooled in courtesy and thought- 
fulness are anxious to “be out of 
the way” until they’re wanted. 
Excellent restaurants invite him; 
at certain hours an orchestra 
plays for him. 


And he gets all these things whether 
he spends $2 or $20 a day for his room. 


Sunday isn't dreaded by the traveler who knows 
that he will spend the day at a Hotel Statler. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BUFFALO — CLEVELAND - DETROIT 


St. Louis—The new Hotel Statler, 650 rooms, 650 baths, will open shortly. 

New York—Hotel Pennsylvania, now building in New York, will be Statler-operated. 
With its 2,200 rooms, 2,200 baths, it will be the largest hotel in the world, and will 
likewise set new high standards of convenience, service and distinction. 
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Suggestions That Add to 
the Joy of Living 


41) Tomorrow when you revel in 


the delicious favor and aroma of 
your morning cup, give credit to 
2 Manning-Bowman—the manu- 
facturer who developed the percolation 
principle of coffee making. More than 100 
pot and urn styles of percolators bear the 
quality-mark, Manning-Bowman. 


— 


M-B Electric Percolators, 
Chafing Dishes, etc., embody 
tL. improvements which make elec- 
= tric cooking unusually practical 
and economical. Their attractiveness is 
typical of M-B Ware. 


Chafing Dishes equipped with 
\ the “‘Alcolite Burner” have the 

4 cooking power of a gas stove. 
W\ Similar exclusive features dis- 
tinguish the entire M-B line, which includes 
any cooking or heating device for use with 
electricity, alcohol or for use on an ordi- 
nary range. They are made in nickel plate, 
silver plate and solid copper. 


HOTAKOLD 


VACUUM S<C=VESSELS 


The ordinary vacuum bottle 
has been glorified. Now you can 
me g@ get Hotakold Vacuum Vessels 
Ke > ff in many attractive shapes, sizes 
and finishes—some with dainty hand painted 
decorations. Winter and summer suggest 
a hundred uses for these sturdy 
vacuum vessels, which keep lig- 
uids cold for 72 hours and hot for 
36 hours. 

Manning-Bowman and Hotakold prod- 
ucts may be found in jewelry, house- 


furnishing, department and hardware 
Write us for booklet No. K-22. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 


Sole Distributors for the Makers 
VACUUM SPECIALTY COMPANY 


stores. 


eile ES 


Bottles, $1.50 to $4.75 


Carafes and Jugs, $3.75 and up 


Electric 
Coffee Percolators 
$9.50 and up 


ce 
eye) 
iistae 


Electric Toasters 
$5 to $6.75 


Tea Ball Tea Pots 
$2.75 and up 


Coffee Percolators 
Range Type 
$3 and up’ 


No. 4769 
Kettle, $13 
Other patterns 
down to $3.75 
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| the best in the world. He saw one recruit 
make a perfect score—ten bull’s-eyes out 
of the ten trials, at three hundred yards. 

“<Excellent shooting,’ said the Kaiser. 

“*Ves,’ said the recruit; ‘and we have 
three hundred men who shoot as well as 
I do.’ 

“Tn that case,’ said the Kaiser, ‘we will 
go through Belgium!’”’ 


SCHEIDECK, BERNESE OBERLAND, 
August eleventh. 

Miirren, where I was dropped yesterday 
from the terminus of a dizzy rack-and- 
pinion railway, stands at an elevation of 
some five thousand feet in a highly pic- 
turesque part of the Bernese Oberland, 
which is called the most picturesque part 
of the Swiss Alps. The town hangs airily 
on the edge of a gorge from which the down- 
ward view is like that from an aéroplane. 
Across the gorge, and seeming to rise in 
your very face, is the Monk’s Hood—a 
great black cliff wall. Craning your neck, 
you can see above that a white slope, 
vanishing into the clouds. It is part of the 
Jungfrau—her majestic peak, which domi- 
nates the whole Bernese Oberland, is hidden 
by its very proximity. On the right is a 
high white mountain wall; and everywhere 
above are glaciers. But stay! I came near 
writing about the scenery! 

Miirren is now virtually the British cen- 
ter of Switzerland; for here England keeps 
her largest camp of exchanged and interned 
prisoners. Since Germany has shown that 
she recognizes no obligation of honor pris- 
oners cannot be exchanged on the old basis, 
whereby the exchanged man goes home on 
parole not to reénter the war. However, 
the Swiss Red Cross arranged early in the 
war for an exchange of a limited number on 
the basis of internment. Switzerland, afraid 
of crowding in these times of scanty food, 
agreed to provide internment for thirty 
thousand. A commission of neutral physi- 
cians visited the prisons in France, Germany 
and England to decide what prisoners, 
considering their physical condition, had 
greatest need of release. Most of the men 
who drew this melancholy luck were suf- 
fering from the mutilation of old wounds; 
others had broken down in captivity. 
Among those transferred from Germany an 
undue number had tuberculosis, the result 
of undernourishment. Other things being 
equal, the men who had been longest in 
captivity were chosen for release; so among 
the interned men here are soldiers of the 
old army—‘‘ General French’s Contempt- 
ibles’’—who saw only a day or two of this 
war, for they were captured in the retreat 
from Mons. 

Now I must go back for a space of nearly 
three years. Two days after the battle of 
Mons, in a brief free period between mili- 
tary arrest and military arrest, I, together 
with Gerald Morgan, was bluffing my way 
from Brussels to Mons on an order to pass 
German lines which, we knew very well, 
was no good in the zone of operations. In 
a half-destroyed village, between Braine-le- 
Comte and Mons, we walked suddenly into 
a picture that I shall remember so long as 
I have memory. 


Brutality to British Prisoners 


Round a corner came a procession of 
British soldiers, four abreast, marching like 
veterans, but without arms. Before, and 
strung out along their flanks, were German 
soldiers, their guns slung over their backs, 
looking stout and stubby beside the athletic 
lath-build of these Englishmen. A very 
tall sergeant was at the head of the proces- 
sion. His blue eyes lit on us; we must have 
shown. by our features and our clothes, in 
that foreign land, that we were one of his 
race, for his expression said: ‘‘Who the 
devil are you?” Others caught his look. 
One tall man in Highland uniform even 
turned round to regard us. Whereupon a 
little German guard, tagging along with his 
shorter steps, burst into a flood of impas- 
sioned language and kicked him. That 
started kicking all along the line. The cool 
British disdain of the prisoners thus treated 
was beautiful to see. They never turned 
their eyes to the kicker nor flinched from 
the blow. They just marched on with un- 
interrupted step, their eyes straight ahead; 
but now and then one of thent, speaking 
out of the corner of his mouth, as convicts 
do, expressed himself in vulgar and forcible 
Anglo-Saxon. 

A wave of hot, primitive rage swept over 
me at seeing men of my own race and speech 
treated in a manner so brutally cowardly; 
for the first time I felt the full call of the 
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blood and knew where I must stand in this 
war. But what could Ido? An idea came 
tome. I hoped to get out soon and return 
to England; I could at least take their 
names home, that their people might know. 
I approached them, and just dodged a Ger- 
man soldier’s bayonet.’ The sergeant in 
command spoke a little French—I have no 
German. He accepted the cigarette that I 
thrust at him as a peace offering, but when 
I asked for speech with the prisoners he fell 
into a wild rage and made a suggestive pass 
toward his belt. The other guards hurried 
us along. The Germans had torn off all the 
insignia as souvenirs, so that I could not 
even determine the regiments. The only 
mark of identification was the red-black- 
and-white checkerboard about the caps 
of the Highlanders, which, I learned later, 
proved them to be of the Gordons. 

Later, and after several ticklish episodes 
wherein before showing our near pass we 
walked into weapons with our hands up, 
we came upon another convoy of the sec- 
tion, resting. A line of Highlanders sat on 
a village curb, their heads in their hands; 
they looked like men clean spent. Across 


the street soldiers in the regular khaki lay © 


stretched out on the sidewalks. Again we 
approached the authorities, after showing 
our pass, requesting speech with the pris- 
oners; and again we got only the same 
violence of language and gesture. But as I 
passed the Highlanders one looked at me 
with a cool gray Scotch eye and inquired 
without moving his lips: “‘What are you 
doing here, Jock?”’ And I said in the same 
fashion: “‘Luck to you, Wullie!”’ 


Meeting Old Friends 


Two or three days later, locked up in a 
troop train going back to Germany, I spent 
five or six hours in the station of Louvain, 
while the Germans, with a-kind of method- 
ical rage, were performing their historic 
atrocity. Our car stood before the arch of 
the station looking out into the station 
plaza; we saw it all, including the prelimi- 
naries to the shooting of four priests. That 
glimpse of hell, which I shall not stop here 
to redescribe, took my nerve for some time; 
I was months getting it out of my dreams. 
But among the details that I marked was a 
band of some seventy or eighty British pris- 
oners, whom I recognized as part of the con- 
voy I had seen near Mons. Round them the 
Germans were moving in a kind of super- 
normal state of blood-drunkenness. -They 
were in shadow; but as a new building 
flamed up with the bright, vivid explosion 
of the patent German house destroyer, they 
came out in vivid light. They lay sprawled 
on the platform or sat braced against the 
station wall in the attitude of men too 
beaten by weariness and circumstance for 
any emotion. They were the last thing I 
craned my neck to see as we pulled out 
from the hell of burning Louvain to the 
purgatory of broken Liége. 


I expected to meet some of these men — 


again at Mirren; it was half my motive in 
going there. But I never hoped for such 
luck as came my way. When, yesterday 
afternoon, I mentioned this matter to the 
pleasant, elderly lieutenant colonel who 
commands the camp, he said easily that 
they had a few Mons men; if I wished he’d 
make his sergeant gather them up on the 
terrace at seven o’clock. On the hour I 
came out, with a caseful of cigarettes to 
assist conversation. I took one look and 
sent back for three boxes more. Sixty men 
were waiting for me—all Mons survivors, 
all taken, wounded or unwounded, in those 
first terrible two days when weight of num- 
bers forced the British back. 

We talked for an all-too-short hour. I 
did not get, as I hoped, any consecutive 
account of their adventures; too many were 
breaking in with testimony. The men I had 
seen near Braine-le-Comte, it seemed, were 


only half of the prisoners taken by the — 


Germans at Mons. The rest were put on a 
train near Charleroi; but these strangely 
met acquaintances of mine were marched 
for three days, from Mons to the cavalry 
barracks at Louvain. For two days they 
had by way of refreshment only one cup of 
coffee apiece. They were scarcely estab- 
lished when the Louvain affair broke out; 
the-first sound of firing made them believe 
that the Allies were coming to rescue them. 


{ 


And that night when I saw them—it was — 


the second of the Louvain affair—they 
were hustled out of the barracks, halted for 
several hours in the station, and loaded 
finally on the back-going troop train that 
followed mine. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Real War-Time Economy 


Send Coupon below, and we will mail 
you our new illustrated book telling the 
complete story of Spencer Savings 


War time is the time to cut your running costs. Live with comfort, 
but with less cost. 


Begin the cost-cutting with COAL. You pay vastly too much for it. 
Look at your coal bills.- 


Our New Book Explains The Facts 


; ; Just cut out and send the coupon 
At the same time you can have the added comfort of perfectly Even asking for our new and elaborate 


Heat, and can reduce your work by 75 per cent. Spencer Super-Standard Book. This 
tells the whole story scientifically, 
yet with simplicity and with many 
illustrations. It will answer every 


Do You Want the Facts? questigg on the poco also pany 
q “Cut-oul" showing Magazine- vita e€stlo Oo 
Re cree iicicoabecentny bee. Cut-out” showing Mag questions on Heating in genera 


feed and Sloping Grates 
cause of its ability to burn a low-priced 
coal which your present heater won’t 
burn, and no more tons; 

The FACT of its half-action in mild 
weather, saving a wastage of tons a season; 

The FACT of its ability to tend itself 
all day while you forget it; 

The FACT of its perfectly even heat 
with no ups and downs, at any degree 
desired. 

ALL these FACTS we want to explain 
to you. Use coupon in corner. 


You can cut that coal-cost by a sharp 25 0 40 per cent. this winter. 


All that by pulling out your old money-wasting, irregular, hard-work 
heater, and putting in a Spencer Super-Standard Heater. 


covered by no other book of its sort. 
You will realize that to replace your 
wasteful heater with a Spencer Super- 
Standard is like opening a coa/ mine of 
your own in your cellar. 


The Spencer is such a money-saver 
that it 1s a war-time necessity. 


THE SPENCER HEATER COMPANY Qjilz 
700 People’s National Bank Building 
Scranton, Pa. 


BRANCHES: New York, 101 Park Ave.; Chicago, 
Railway Exchange; Philadelphia, Otis Bldg.; < 
Boston, 136 Federal St.; St. Louis, Chemical <4 
Bldg.; Detroit, Ford Bldg.; Buffalo, 1377 
Main St.; Denver, 230 Fifteenth St.; 
Minneapolis, Plymouth Bldg.; Des 
Moines, Observatory Bldg. p 
CANADA: SpENcER HEATER Co. 4g 
or Canapa, Limited (Successor 
to The Waldon Co.); Toronto, 
68 Adelaide Street, E.; 
Montreal, 71 St. James 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


“Union Suits 


PSEA 
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Every drug store that you pass has Blue-jay waiting for you. 
Stop and get it, and it means the end of any corn. 


Pass it by, and the corn will stay. You know that from experience. 

Blue-jay does more than end a corn. It proves that corns are 
needless. 

Apply it, and the corn pain stops. 
the whole corn disappears. 
application. 

; Prove that once, and corn troubles end forever. You will never 
again permit them. 

To millions of people—users of Blue-jay—corns are a pest of 
the past. 

j Do what they did—try it. See what a Blue-jay does. 
so many millions are now used each year. 

Lay aside the old-time methods. Use this modern way tonight. 
You will wish that you had started years ago. 


Leave it on two days, and 
Only extra stubborn corns need an extra 


Learn why 


——— sep cme 


Blue-jay ; 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns Plasters 
Instantly Quickly i nee 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 


Sold by all Druggists 


Makers of 


Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Also Blue-jay Bunion 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

The rest is a series of flashes, all the more 
impressive and convincing sometimes be- 
cause the man who spoke was struggling 
with a small vocabulary for expression: 
“Kicked us! Yes, sir, an’ worse. Thing I 
hated most was those bull whips the artil- 
lery uses. They was always curlin’ round 
my legs.” ‘The uhlans would take cracks 
at us with the butts of their lances. I got 
one in the small of the back, sir, and it fair 
bowled me over. I was lame for a week.” 

‘“When you stopped at Louvain, did you 
see the old man and the boy that we had 
with us? The boy wasn’t more than four- 
teen. They were handcuffed together and 
in a dreadful state, sir—both erying. The 
Germans said they were going to be shot. 
The ’Uns was digging a grave out by the 
monument—I don’t know whether it was 
for them or not. They was shot too—we 
’eard the volley.” ‘‘ Worst thing I saw was 
the people passing through the square that 
night. Could you see it, sir? Orders had 
been given that all the people had to walk 
with their hands up. Little babies just old 
enough to walk—ought rightly to have 
been in a perambulator—with their hands 
up like the rest; the "Uns made ’em.” 


German Barbarity 


Many times since the war I have heard 
that when the first British prison trains 
passed through Cologne the prisoners were 
moved out to the station platform, where 
the populace, men and women alike, were 
given the prized privilege of spitting on 
them. Some of the soldiers testified to this 
event: “Spit, and worse!’’ they said. 

Without being snobbish, let me say that 
an officer’s testimony to such facts as these 
is better than a private’s, simply because 
the officer can be held responsible for his 
statement, and he better understands the 
consequences of stretching the truth. And 
in the course of the day I had much testi- 
mony to the same effect from officers. 
One of them, taken a few days after the 
retreat from Mons began, was four days 
going back to Germany by train. This was 
in the dog days of a very hot summer, and 
all the way back they were given water 
only once. Water there was, running from 
the taps at every station they passed, but 
‘when, their pride broken down, they begged 
for it they got only laughs. Finally they 
asked a woman who stood on a station 
platform carrying a pail of water. She spat 
at them and hurled the water in their faces. 
Another, who had not eaten for three days 
when this incident happened, saw a woman 
in a Red Cross uniform serving hot coffee 
to the German soldiers on a station plat- 
form. The soldiers drank their fill and 
went back to their train; there was still 
coffee in her pail. He leaned out and asked 
in German for coffee, explaining how hungry 
he was. Laughing in his face, this credit to 
the Red Cross poured the rest of her coffee 
out on the planks of the platform. 

Another told me this incident: In their 
train was a heavily wounded Englishman, 
raving for water in the thirst of fever. 
Finally, at a station, they attracted the 
attention of a woman in a nurse’s uniform 
and told her about this man. She brought 
water and held it to his mouth. Then just 
as he thrust out his lips to drink she pulled 
the cup away, spilled the water on the 
floor, and departed, tooth-gnashing. 

They also had their stories of spitting 
and worse on the Cologne platform and 
elsewhere. Such incidents as these, like the 
wanton and filthy defilement of French 
chateaux, have always seemed to mea worse 
indictment of the Germans than the actual 
atrocities. Massacre may have the excuse 
of battle heat and blood lust. These things 
indicate a highly educated spiritual rotten- 
ness. 

All agreed that conditions in the German 
military prisons during the early part of the 
war were unspeakable, but that they had 
improved in the past year or so—except 
for the shortage of food. That shortage is 
the reason why many of these men have 
been granted transfer to Switzerland. They 


‘broke down or their wounds would not 


heal. One captain, taken as a wounded 
prisoner at Loos, in 1915, told me that he 
simply could not get. medical aid until 
weeks later, when he landed in the base 
hospital. He knew that his wound was 
gathering pus and needed lancing. Though 
he sent a request five times he could not 
get.a German surgeon. to, come near ‘him. 
Finally a medical student among the Rus- 
sian prisoners opened it with the razor from 
a field kit; by that time it had become an 
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enormous, painful, purple lump. During 
the eleven months of his captivity the 
wound remained open because of his run- 
down condition. A few weeks after he 
reached Switzerland and good food it closed; 
and to-day he is playing tennis. 

Shortage of food has been the main cause, 
probably, of tuberculosis, which affected 
some hundred and eighty men sent out of 
Germany last autumn and winter. These 
cases were sent to a separate camp far up in 
the Alps; and to date, forty have been re- 
turned to the regular camps as recovered. 
However, neither officers nor privates spoke 
much about prison life except in snatches 
such as this: I was standing with an officer 
admiring a beautiful specimen of the wolf- 
like German—or Alsatian—shepherd dog. 
“Wonderful animals!” he said; ‘‘I’m tak- 
ing a pup home. Do you know, the Germans 
in the army teach them to bite a man ata 
word of command? In ourcamp the guards 
used to amuse themselves, when there was 
nothing else to do, by making them bite the 
prisoners.” 

Life at Miirren is typically, even amus- 
ingly, English. The town itself has no rea- 
son for being except tourist trade; besides 
a few shops and a few more native wooden 
chalets, it consists solely of hotels and cot- 
tages. In the main hotel, whose terraces 
hang on the edge of the gorge, dwell many 
of the officers and the occasional visitors. 
Other officers have brought their wives over 
from England and rented cottages. The 
men fill the lesser hotels, where they live in 
such comfort as many of them have never 
known in their lives. A Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing has been hastily constructed of wood; it 
has a small stage for amateur theatricals, 
an overworked billiard table and much read- 
ing matter. The officers are doing what 
they can to teach the mutilated men who 
will never be able to do hard work again the 
lighter trades, such as wood-working and 
printing; in this they are handicapped by 
lack of material and plant. The camp gen- 
erally quarrels with the climate. In this 
place, five thousand feet high and sur- 
rounded by the glaciers, there are only 
three months of summer, and the winter is 
Arctic. However, the climate has much to 
do, I think, with certain miracles of re- 
covery. Still, the British cherish a general 
hope that they will be moved into the 
valleys before next winter. 

The officers and their families dress reli- 
giously for dinner; they entertain at tea; 
they have dances; they conduct them- 
selves, in short, like Britons. There is a 
native Roman Catholic church for the Irish 
among the interned; and a Church of Eng- 
land extension society has established a 
temporary church for the Protestants. 


Invalids Play Football 


With the men—and thisis British again— 
sport gives the main interest to life. The 
only level spot in Miirren is a kind of plaza 
between the hotels, in old years covered 
with a series of tennis courts. Last autumn 
the officers, realizing that the men had no 
place for the universal British game of as- 
sociation football, gave up the tennis courts, 
and the ground was remade for a general 
athletic field. Cricket flourishes in the 
morning, as well as one-old-cat; the Cana- 
dians have not enough men for two full 
baseball teams, and they are disgusted to 
note that the English take no real interest 
in the Only Game. I saw yesterday the 
association-football match for the “cup 
tie,’ between the Reginaand Palaceteams— 
named after the hotels where the men live. 
At the end of the regular time the score was 
a tie—one to one; so an extra period was 
called, in which Palace made a goal and 
won. 

With time out*they had been playing 
nearly three hours; which is doing well for 
men who were declared physical incom- 
petents a few months ago. As a matter of 
fact, the officers told me, some of those men 
should not have been playing, but it was 
nearly impossible to stop them. One of the 
Palace players, after a mix-up by his own 
goal, flopped over on the ground. ‘‘May 
be serious,”” muttered an officer anxiously. 
“He had a silver plate in the top of his — 
head. If he was hit there ——” It turned — 
out, however, that he had been kicked in | 
the wind, not the head; in five minutes he 
was back in the game, to the applause of — 
the stands. 

Once, late in the game, I marked a quaint 
little group crossing a far corner of the | 
field—a Swiss peasant boy, not more than ~ 
three years old, and his little sister, not 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Open or closed 
it's in the cuff. 


Do you wear soft cuffs?—here’s a button 
built for you. 


Trade Mar ERerct- Patent Applied For. 
Buttons like a glove 


Makes easy the rolling up of your sleeves, does away with forcing your 
hands thru buttoned cuffs, overcomes, in dre. all the inconveniences you 
have suffered with old- style premieend slink buttons made for the stiff 
cuff of other days. The Kum-a-part won’t fall apart, shake apart or pull 
apart, but w7// kum-a-part at the will of the wearer. Stays securely in 
button holes when cuffs are open. | 


At Your Jewelry or Men’s Furnishing Store 


There are Kum-a-part designs suitable for every business, sport or dress occa- 
sion, priced from 50c to $5.00 a pair—every pair guaranteed by the makers. 


Tho designed for soft cuffs, wearers of stiff cuffs are using Kum-a-parts with utmost satisfaction. 


THE BAER & WILDE COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 


MAKERS OF 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
9 MAIDEN LANE 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
552 INSURANCE EXC. BLDG. 
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HE WHO 
RUNS MAY READ 


F OU and all who see this page must see at 

Y least the name “Firestone.” Instantaneously 
the thought “Tires.” Then ‘Most Miles per 
Dollar.” Then the favorable comments on Firestone 
Tires from Smith, Jones, Robinson and other car 
owners flash to mind. So he who runs, or drives, 
on any road, highway or byway, sees the name 
Firestone in window, or over door, and feels secure. 


That name has come to be a symbol of Sood service 
and big, value. To attain and hold such a place 
in the public confidence requires the power, the 
capacity, the vigilance that are characteristic of the 
Firestone organization. 


The tires that serve longer than usual, that seldom 
puncture, that wear uniformly, that hold the car 
steadily, ride easily and look the part of their high 
class, such tires are soon recognized by the collective 
mind of the motoring, world. 


Firestone builders set out to win this recognition 
seventeen years ago. The latest example of that 


quality buildin3, which looks ahead for the public 
interest is demonstrated in this Firestone Cord Tire, 
the tire of superlative efficiency. Resilient and 
resistant, it runs light and fast and lon’ and gives 
utmost comfort in riding, with the double saving, of 
Most Miles per Dollar and economy of fuel. 


Year by year sound public faith in the name 
Firestone has $rown and spread, until an output of 
many thousands of tires a day at present shows how 
motorists have responded to this standard of service. 
Not only because of the values built into the tires, 
either, but because of the service rendered. 


In short, Firestone builders have assumed the 
responsibility of anticipating the needs of motorists. 
They have assumed the responsibility of delivering, 
a service so broad, so liberal, so thorough, that car 
owners will naturally free their minds of tire 
details. 


Just remember the name Firestone because you know 
that with that name joes a square deal. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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EN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 
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They 


Makers, Chicago 


For Canada: SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES, LIMITED; Montreal 
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by the man of seventy or the young man of twenty. 
TYLE and shape are not pressed into Society Brand Clothes. 


Society Brand models lead in exclusiveness. 
do not feature fads or extremes which cannot be worn 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN, 


Go to Style Headquarters—the store that sells Society Brand Clothes. 


No garment is a genuine Society Brand model unless the inside pocket bears the label. 
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They are fai/ored into them. It is this workmanship that 
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marks a Society Brand Suit or Overcoat, and holds the original 


shapeliness and style for the life of the garment. 
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Warms as the Sun Warms 


Put in the plug (Hotpoint interchangeable) and the coil of wire 
(the heating element) begins to glow. 


But more—the heater is suspended before a concave reflector 
of highly polished copper and in an ‘instant this copper glows 


and flashes—?? 


core shows 
ie scintillating 


you picture a more attractive way 
of enjoying localized heat? 
No ashes or soot—no smell or smoke 
—just clean, pure, dry electric heat. 


The copper bowl projects the heat in 
distinct rays which can be directed at 
pleasure by adjusting the reflector. 

Yes, the Hotpoint Hedlite Heater at- 
taches to any lamp socket. Just pick it 
up (weighs less than 4 lbs.) and carry 
it by the handy handle from room to 
room as wanted— 


—baby’s bath time? Get your Hedlite. 


Domestic Irons ieee ¥ 
Hotpoint Hot Pads 


irs a veritable bowl of fire. 


—furnace not started? Then eat breakfast in 
comfort with your Hedlite under the table. 


—perhaps there is a ‘“‘cold corner” or maybe 
Grandma wants her room kept above 70 
degrees. Hedlite is the answer. 


—what about the office or the store without a 
regular heating installation? A few Hedlites. 


The uses of the Hedlite are limitless, 
because this Heater— 


—is handsome and easily portable. 

—attaches to any lamp socket. 

—glows brightly and throws out a lot of heat. 
Reflector 91/. in. in diameter, finished black 


outside. Hinged guard makes cleaning easy. 
Base and standard finished in polished nickel 
and weighted so that if Hedlite is tipped over 
the heater will face up. Ebonized handle. 
Price $7.50. Can., $9. 


Guaranteed one year. 


Radiant Grills 


Last year 439,823 
women bought Hot- 
point Irons because 
they combine high efh- 
ciency and economy in 
operation. 
Hotpoint advantages 
—point always hot 
—cool handle 
—attached stand 
—thumb rest, rests the 
wrist 
—hinged plug over- 
comes cord breakage 
3 lb. Iron $4.00. Canada, 


$5.00. 5 or 6 lb. Iron $5.00. 
Canada, $6.00. 


Heat instantly available 
at any lamp socket. 
Under complete con- 
trol of user. 


Desired heat can be 


Maintained continu- 
ously. 


No more waiting. Noth- 
ing to leak, no danger 
—just clean, dry elec- 
tric heat. 

Metal Flexible—shown 
above. Conforms to most 


body curves. Price $6.50. 
Canada, $9.00. 


Aluminum— % in. thick. 


Removable cover. $5.00. 
Canada, $6.50. 


Cook above and below 
the glowing coils, 
wherever there is a 
lamp socket. 


Boils, broils, fries, toasts. 


Endless combinations 
—say a steak or chops 
broiling below while 
hashed potatoes fry 
above. 


3-heat (shown above) $7.50. 
Canada, $9.50. 


Single heat and one dish, 
$7.00. Canada, $8.00. 


Rectangular, single heat 
with two dishes, $6.00. 
Canada, $7.50. ; 


Valveless Percolators 


All Hotpoint Percola- 
tors are valveless and 
begin percolation one- 
half minute after cur- 
rent is turned on. 


Coffee ready in six or 
eight minutes. 
Always amber-clear. 


6-cup Nickel as shown, 
$9.50. Canada, $11.25. 


Other styles $8.00; $8.50; 
$10.50. Machine, $13.00; 
$15.00 and $18.00. 


Localized 
heat for 
the 

cold 


spots 


Hotpoint Toaster 


Toasts two slices at 
once, a crunchy brown, 
as wanted. Use on 
the table, or at bedside; 
uses little current. 


Toast rack on top is 
detachable for serving. 


$5.00. Canada, $6.00. 
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Mission Screen of Redwood 


This is the sign of an up-to-the-minute 
store 


There are more than 8,000 Hotpoint 
Distributers in America. The majority 
of them will display this Mission Screen 
in their window this fall, with weekly 
changes. Look for this screen. 


HOTPOINT ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 


Ontario, Cal. 


Chicago 


New York London 


Canadian Hotpoint Electric Heating Company, Limited 


Toronto, Canada 
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more than two. Between them they were 
wheeling a doll’s perambulator. With their 
thick stubby shoes, with his little wool 
breeches, with her long coarse cotton frock, 
and with both their stolid, serious little 
faces, they resembled a microscopic old 
man and woman. Just then the field 
changed kaleidoscopically, as soccer foot- 
ball fields do. The play came their way— 
surrounded them. They crouched over their 
perambulator while six gigantic Britons 
struggled round them to kick a flying ball— 
but did it so deftly as never to touch them. 
The ball dribbled down the field, and the 
goal keeper removed them from the shell 
zone. 

I cannot finish without remarking on the 
dentist. Past military age but eager to do 
something, he thought on the condition of 
the prisoners’ teeth. So he asked the War 
Office to send him as a volunteer helper to 
Miirren Camp. His services were accepted, 
but the War Office strained at providing 
the necessary apparatus and supplies. So 
he bought them himself. Ever since he has 
been working, with his wife as assistant, to 
put right every tooth in that camp. It was 
a big job, for your Briton of the working 
class is careless of his teeth. However, he 
has just about finished, after months of 
hard boring; and you would know these 
English Tommies from others of their class 
by their white, tartarless smiles. 


Homesick Prisoners 


A pleasant life, as compared with that of 
the trenches or the prison camps; but still 
it is neither full liberty nor yet Blighty. 
And at this moment the place is quivering 
with a new excitement. The Swiss have 
arranged with all the governments con- 
cerned an agreement about repatriation of 
the disabled. In order to make room for 
more internments all men of all nations 
whose efficiency, on the strict Swiss insur- 
ance scale, has been reduced fifty per cent, 
will be repatriated—back to Blighty for 
good. This, it is believed, will cover about 
one-third of the cases. Everyone now is 
thinking of home. Most of them, indeed, 
have already seen their families; for a 
British charity has been sending over wives 
for a fortnight’s visit. But that was only a 
taste. Men who a month ago declared that 
they never felt better in their lives now 
mope about, talking of their undermined 
constitutions. The Swiss physicians, um- 
pires of this queer game, finished their 
examination a week ago; and there is noth- 
ing to do now but wait. 

Scheideck, where I write this, stands at 
an elevation of nearly seven thousand feet 
and is one of the highest Alpine resorts. 
That would be considered no great height 
in our Rockies; but the Alps are different. 
They shoot up from bases not much higher 
than sea level; the eternal ice of their 
glaciers runs down as low as twenty-five 
hundred feet. Here we are far above the 
timber line; the earth grows only pasturage 
and abundant Alpine flowers. Just above 
us begin the snow and ice, culminating in 
the lacy peaks of the Jungfrau. Over 
everything to-night lies a wonderful Al- 
pine stillness, broken only by the pleasant 
tinkling of cowbells—the Swiss dairyman, 
for what reason I do not know, puts a loud 
bell on every cow—and occasionally the 
Tushing boom of an avalanche. But peace! 
No scenery! 

This afternoon, wickedly running away 
from my job, I took the rack-and-pinion 
railroad to the Yoke of the Jungfrau at an 
elevation of eleven thousand feet. This, I 
believe, does not go so high as our Pike’s 
Peak road, the European guidebooks to the 
contrary notwithstanding; but the prob- 
lem is not at all the same. The terrain over 
which this road must travel is mainly prec- 
ipices; above Scheideck the track enters 
a tunnel that runs the rest of the way just 
inside the surface of a three-thousand-foot 
cliff. This cliff is pierced here and there 
by windows, through which you see the 
world we know gradually fading away and 
the Arctic world beginning. The terminus 
is a primitive inn tunneled out from the 
rock. With its piazza as an outlook you 
can see on fair days the true peak of the 
Jungfrau rising some twenty-five hundred 
feet straight above. 

Once the ascent of the Jungfrau was a 
two-day job for thorough experts only, and 
very dangerous at that. Now any person 
with a good head and a sound heart, pro- 
vided with expert guides, can scale the 
peak from the Yoke in three to four hours 
up and two back. Except for the mist 
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above, it was a fair day, and everywhere 
one could make out, against the snow, dots 
like small strings of black beads—roped 
parties of Swiss, now again alone with their 
own mountain fastnesses, climbing the peak 
or making the less giddy but equally dan- 
gerous trip across the glacier to the Con- 
cordia Hut. I was wild to go myself; I 
felt the peak calling me like a lover. But 
it was too late in the day; and unknown to 
himself the guide who showed me the way 
to the Matilda Peak and the View dis- 
couraged me from: waiting overnight to 
make a start in the morning. Doubtless 
he did not know what was agitating my 
mind or he would have painted a different 
picture. 

“Tt has been awful this season,” said 
Adolph, the guide, being interviewed; ‘‘it 
seems as if everything were against us. No 
one comes any more except Swiss people— 
and they don’t pay much. Once, sir, we 
had an American gentleman who hired six 
guides to take up his son and himself and 
doubled our pay for a pourboire. Nothing 
like that happens any more—no Americans, 
no Germans, and only an Englishman or 
two. Now comes August, which is the 
month for climbing the peak. The weather 
is usually good in August. We count on 
two climbing days out of three. How many 
good days do you suppose we have had this 
August? Two, sir—to-day and one day 
last week. Seems to me now that to- 
morrow will be bad too—that mist is going 
to settle down, and on foggy days it is too 
dangerous—we’re not allowed to go up 
with tourists.” The prospects of bad 
weather on the morrow chilled my inten- 
tion of staying over for an ascent. 

Adolph the guide did not converse in the 
language I have attributed to him. His 
‘speech was a mixture of English and French, 
with a German or Italian word thrown in 
here and there. He continued to gaze over 
the indescribable vista across the peaks to 
the Bern Valley, and his thoughts seemed 
to grow more pessimistic and discouraging. 
Three Eskimo dogs, used up here for winter 

-emergencies but now turned out to play 
on their native element, loped over and sat 
down in a circle, watching us like wolves. 
Adolph packed a snowball and peevishly 
drove them away, while he continued to 
dwell on the rotten state of business. Many 
of the guides, he said, had quit and gone 
to farming for the duration of the war. 
He wished now he had done it himself. He 
could have got a job in a factory for the 
summer. “But that’s hard after this,” 
said Adolph. I agreed with him. He 
thought he could make it up in August, so 
many Swiss people were mountain climb- 
ing now—and then arrived this kind of 
weather. 


Adolph’s Lean Year 


Last summer everything would have 
gone bad except for the chamois. Because 
no tourists came to hunt them any more 
the chamois, since the war, had grown 
plentiful and bold. The open season is Sep- 
tember. ‘‘Last September I shot ten, and 
got sixty franes apiece for them,” said 
Adolph with pardonable pride. ‘‘But look 
now—in September of this year I am called 
to the colors for my month of military 
service!” 

After all that, what could any man with 
the bowels of compassion do but double the 
fee? 

I have refrained, notice, from describing 
what Adolph and I were watching while he 
was interviewed; for I promised not to 
write about the scenery. I am rather glad 
I did. That vista of the range falling down 
to the Bern Valley on one side, that view 
of the glacier stretching into eternity on 
the other, transcend any powers of descrip- 
tion that I possess. 

This hotel had eight guests for dinner 
to-night—and it is the height of the season. 
Seven of them speak French, and the eighth, 
a lone and silent man, may be either a 
German or a Swiss. 

At about nine o’clock, however, seven 
girls in their late teens came in together 
and registered. They wore heavy spiked 
boots, knapsacks, and short stout skirts; 
gay-colored silk handkerchiefs bound their 
hair. Their blond complexions were tanned 
a becoming saddle brown, and they had the 
walk of lioness cubs. Swiss girls these, en- 
joying the universal national sport of their 
people—and enjoying it all the more, per- 
haps, in that the Swiss have Switzerland 


“mainly to themselves. . Last Saturday 


morning, in Bern, I noticed that the streets 
were full of children walking in companies, 
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stout spiked shoes on their feet and knap- 
sacks on their backs. They, under escort 
of their teachers, were off for a climb. 


GRINDELWALD, August twelfth. 

This resort, which lies at an elevation of 
some two thousand feet in a cleft between 
the highest peaks of the Bernese Oberland, 
has always been a great center—perhaps 
the greatest center—for mountaineering. 
Here also the Jungfrau dominates the land- 
scape. Scheideck, where I passed last 
night, the Yoke of the Jungfrau, where I 
stood yesterday afternoon, are both vis- 
ible, a sheer and dizzy height above us. 

One who follows that sport can get all 
varieties of climbing here, from ascents 
that are not made successfully more than 
once in two years—thorough and danger- 
ous expert work—to ascents that require 
only legs and wind. That is probably the 
reason why the English, the sporting.race, 
had almost taken Grindelwald to them- 
selves before the war. This is a German 
canton, but all the street signs are in tripli- 
cate—German, English and French; and 
in most cases the English phrase has 
precedence. A few years ago Grindelwald 
made itself a winter resort; and it was 
almost as gay and as well populated in 
January as in August. 


Rough on Hotel Men 


To-day, in the height of the summer sea- 
son, it looks like a resort during the last 
week of autumn. A few French soldiers, 
interned, are quartered here; for them 
some of the humbler hotels keep open. The 
big and famous hotel where I am staying 
has four hundred beds, and at present only 
fifty guests. The main dining room is now 
as bare as a dancing floor; we dine in a 
little breakfast room. One English family 
is registered; the rest are all French or 
Swiss. If the hotel has harbored any Ger- 
mans this summer the proprietor would 
not admit the fact. This is the only large 
hotel open, and even it was closed during 
1915 and 1916. Since the war there has 
been no winter season at all. 

A resort like this, with many devices for 
amusement, must be kept up. In peace- 
time the repairs to grounds, tennis courts, 
toboggan runs, rinks and the like, together 
with the upkeep of lawns and gardens, are 
financed by the system of ‘‘kur-cards.”’ 
A tax of a few cents a day is added to the 
hotel bill of each guest. In return the 
guest gets a card that entitles him to a 
reduction—usually twenty-five per cent— 
on the price of admission to the amusement 
places. There being no guests to speak of, 
there is no kur-card revenue; nevertheless, 
the plant must be kept up. The hotels 
themselves must meet the expense. That 
and the necessity of paying interest on 
their loans are beginning to drive the Swiss 
hotels fast into bankruptey. Why the pro- 
prietor opened his hotel this season he did 
not tell me, but I think I can guess. He 
was speculating on the close of the war this 
summer. Switzerland, which wants noth- 
ing of the war except its early finish, took 
heart last spring from the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Now the Swiss believe that the war 
has still a long time to go. 

Roped to Conrad, licensed guide, I took 
a short but dizzy climb this morning across 
the Upper Glacier. Upon the question of 
his business, Conrad, being interviewed, 
said: ‘“ Businessis nothing —nobody comes.”’ 
Being further pressed he said that the 
guides would all have starved if they didn’t, 
mostly, own little farms. He wanted to 
know when the war would end. I held out 
no hopes of a finish this winter; whereupon 
he fell to cutting steps in the ice with an 
extra-vicious sweep of his ice pick, which 
showed that he was not pleased. 


INTERLAKEN, August fourteenth. 

This, I take it, is the most famous of the 
Swiss resorts. For a long period it was the 
most fashionable. Perhaps some upstart 
hotel towns have achieved in recent years 
more smartness, but it may still be de- 
scribed as fashionable. Lying in a valley 
with a delicious soft climate, it commands, 
nevertheless, a glorious mountain view. Big 
lakes—as the name implies—stretch on 
either hand. It is no resort for those who 
want for their vacations a little of the good, 
bitter taste of hardship. Interlaken im- 
plies leisure, luxury, dancing, bridge, boat- 
ing, swimming, tennis, driving, flirtation 
and clothes. Its summer hotels are the 
last word in summer: luxury and*in over- 
decoration. Along its main street run 
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VAN DYKE Model 
Gun Metal Calf 
Style 1333 


SHOES 


SHION in shoes was never 

Pee appreciated than it is now. 

But the day is passed when a 

man will penalize his feet for the sake 
of style. 

It’s not necessary, as an increasing 
number of men are discovering every 
day—as you can discover today at 
the nearest Bates dealer’s store. For 
while style leadership has been de- 
veloped by Bates Shoes through the 
past thirty-one years, Bates designers 
have insisted that comfort keep pace 
too. 

You will see a surprising number 
of men on Fifth Avenue wearing Bates 
Shoes. It’s their authentic metropol- 
itan fashion, of course. But it’s also 
the fact that in Bates Shoes fashion 


-is a pleasure and not a duty. 


Prices $6 to $8 


IN certain models Bates Shoes may be 
had with the new Batex Sole. 


The Batex Sole wears long, is flexible, 
noiseless and damp-proof. It is a 
fibrous product of the laboratory, with 
springy resiliency. It won’t slip on 
wet pavements, or burn or draw. 
With all its endurance and comfort it 
costs no more than leather. 


Shall we send you ‘‘Shoe Life’’? 


It is a new Bates publication telling how to 
make your shoes last longer and look better. 
Now that shoes are costing more, applying 
this valuable information will be a real 
economy because by giving added service to 
your shoes it reduces what you spend. 


A. J. BATES CO. 


WEBSTER MASSACHUSETTS 
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Reflects 
Good Housekeeping 


HE modern housewife glories in cleanliness 
and efficiency. Above all she delights in a 
dainty kitchen. So she chooses her cooking and 
household utensils both for beauty and for the 
features of convenience that lighten her work. 


She appreciates the best. She values her Mirro 
Aluminum because it represents the utmost in 
quality of material, richness of design, excellence 
of workmanship, and for inwrought durability 
and superiority over other utensils—features that 
assure years of lustrous service. 


She is justly proud of the fine array of Mirro 
utensils that give to her kitchen that particular 
charm which reflects good housekeeping to her 
admiring friends. 


And with all this marked superiority she knows 
that her Mirro Aluminum cost her no more than 
she would have been asked to pay for less praise- 
worthy grades. 


She knows that her Mirro Aluminum was made 
by one of the largest concerns in the world making 
aluminum goods—a concern of over twenty-four 
years’ successful experience. 


Mirro Aluminum is sold only by the better deal- 
ers everywhere—a complete line that affords an 
unusually wide selection. 


If you would have household ware truly at its 
best, ask for Mirro, the aluminum that reflects 
good housekeeping. 


AL 


Reflects Good Housekeeping 


Dealers: Write for interesting sales data. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


| MIRRO | 


ALUMINUM 
REFLECTS 


cooD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


Mirro Aluminum is also designed in plain, round style 


This Mirro Tea Kettle, for instance, 
has a highly ebonized, sure-grip, de- 
tachable handle (1). 


* Handle ears (2) are welded on. No 
rivets to cause leakage or to work loose. 
One-piece construction throughout. No 
crevices to catch dirt. 

Welded spout (3) means one-piece 
construction here also. No leakage. 
Easy cleaning. 

Slotted ears (4) permit handle to be 
shifted to any desired position without 
coming in contact with kettle. 


Rivetless, no-burn, ebonized knob (5). 


Spout (6) made large enough for fill- 
ing, without need of removing lid or 
crowding kettle against wall. Also in- 
sures easy pouring. 


Base (7) unusually wide. Greater 


heating surface. Fuel-saving. 


Flare shape (8) prevents flame from 
creeping around sides. 


The famous Mirro finish (9), easy to 
keep like new. 


And (10) the beautiful Colonial de- 
sign. Mirro Aluminum is also designed 
in plain, round style. 


* Please note that the star feature (2) belongs exclusively to Mirro Aluminum. 
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othes shops that have no equal for smart- 
ass in the big cities of Switzerland. Or 
yey did run. With one or two exceptions 
1ey are closed now. 
The tale was almost the same as at 
rindelwald. Of six or seven big hotels 
aly two are open. The one where I stayed 
as accommodations for nearly two hun- 
red guests, and only eighty people were 
istered that night. Things are even 
orse, the manager told me, with the 
rger and more expensive establishment 
ext door. Along the famous drive about 
ie Lake of Thun lie dozens of smaller and 
xeaper hotels. Some of these now harbor 
tterned soldiers. The rest, from the ob- 
rvation I took this morning, seem all to 
shuttered. 
Bankruptcy is merely imminent for 
rindelwald. At Interlaken it is beginning 
) arrive; the weaker establishments are 
xing fast into the hands of receivers. 


The Austrians Celebrate 


Though I did not know it when I left 
ern, I find that I have been making the 
yunds of the Entente resorts. I have not 
et seen a single person whom I could 
ositively identify as German or Austrian. 
; seems that trade follows the internes. 
Jherever French, British or Belgian sol- 
iers are interned there come French, 
ritish and Belgian summer guests. In 
ie resorts about Lucerne and the Rigi lie 
1e German internment camps; and it 
ould be just as hard, they tell me, to find 
rench or English people there. 

I had expected to encounter a class of 
eople conspicuous in Switzerland, I under- 
and, during the early days of the war— 
1ose soft and selfish persons who could not 
idure the stern new atmosphere and with- 
rew themselves from home and native 
nd in order to go on with the old life. 
hat class, I should say, is no more. So 
ras I can see, the guests in these resorts— 
ceept of course the Swiss—are war-weary 
20ple, driven by the necessity of health to 
st a little rest. They do not appear soft, 
ut just worn out. 

There is music in the Casino afternoons; 
had tea there to-day. This building, I 
ould say, would accommodate a thou- 
ind people about its tables. In old years, 
3 anyone who reads guidebook fiction 
nows, the scene here was tremendously 
ressy if not smart. By actual count there 
ere present one hundred and twenty- 
‘ven people, mostly women and children. 
[any wore mourning. Of the rest no one 
as fashionable. The clothes seemed in- 
2ed the relics of wardrobes that dated 
om before the war. And except for the 
lildren no face looked happy. 

The Swiss are superb hotel keepers, and 
had no ill-cooked meal in all this trip 
rough the Entente resorts. But the fare 
as simple, and the portions were cal- 
ilated with an eye to economy. Usually— 
ad this in hotels that. gave a ridiculously 
ng menu before the war—we got soup, 
arhaps fish, a meat-and-vegetable dish, 
lad, and a very simple dessert and fruit. 
he Swiss war bread, which is served spar- 
gly, has more Indian corn than rye or 
arley in its composition, and is therefore 
ore acceptable to the American taste than 
ie French. With breakfast coffee in the 
arisian hotels there come two lumps of 
igar to each person, and no more. The 
me rule prevails here, only the lumps are 
ery small—half the size of the French. 
here are other restrictions. For example, 
?gs and meat cannot be served at the same 
eal—ham and eggs is against the law. 
rom this situation at good to first-class 
otels, one may easily deduce that the shoe 
lust be pinching in working-class homes. 


BERN, August seventeenth. 

This morning a green-aproned boots sped 
ross the corridor of this hotel, carrying 
oder his arm a most elaborately embossed 
rass helmet, to which, with his palm, he 
as giving the final polish. ‘‘What’s that 
r?” I asked the head porter. “It is the 
ustrian Kaiser’s birthday, and all the Ger- 
ans and Austrians are going to church at 
even o’clock,’”’ he replied. When, later, 
approached the assistant head porter and 
sked in English for the address of the 
lurch where services would be held in 
onor of the Kaiser, his well-controlled face 
ok on an expression of alarm. Perhaps 
@ thought he was facing a traitor, and 
zain he may have thought that I intended 
) throw a bomb. All I wanted, of course, 
as to see the show from the outside. 
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A highly spéctacular and entertaining 
show it proved too. I had never seen the 
German Army except in campaign uni- 
form. I had forgotten how much millinery 
the German officer wears on state occa- 
sions. As for the Austrian dress uniform— 
if such costumes were displayed for women’s 


wear on the Rue de la Paix they would be 


hooted as loud and garish. There were 
white uniforms; pale satiny blue uniforms; 
garish red uniforms; sea-green uniforms; 
there were delicate pale-gray huzzar ef- 
fects, frogged and heavily embroidered in 
silver. One person, whom I marked espe- 
cially, wore rich sapphire-blue velvet, a 
long jacket bordered with sable fur hanging 
from his shoulder, half a dozen jeweled 
orders clanking on his chest, a shako with 
: Seen tuft of feathers towering on his 
ead. : 

In fact, I could fill several columns with 

descriptions of the headgear. One man—a 
high German officer I take it—topped off 
a uniform of white with gold trimmings by 
a shining brass helmet, which came down 
in a low sweep over his neck. It supported 
what looked like a stuffed white eagle, its 
wings outstretched and wearing a golden 
coronet. On the whole I am inclined to 
award him the prize as the best-dressed 
gent. : 
In the automobiles rapidly unloading be- 
fore the church were women in their best 
finery, varying from Viennese smartness to 
expensive Berlinese dowdiness; but the 
birds of female plumage were dimmed by 
the glory of their males. As these peacocks 
of war dismounted there was a primping 
that. would have seemed excessive in the 
dressing rooms of a Broadway show. 

While they waited for service to begin 
the assemblage stood on the pavement 
holding reception. I have a feeling some- 
how that this was done by conscious ar- 
rangement, in order to impress the Swiss. 
Perhaps I wrong them. Perhaps they did 
it because they liked it. Every lady had 
her best new right glove kissed again and 
again. It was a wonderful, sumptuous 
show—neither Belasco nor Henry Irving 
ever staged a better. Every officer was 
properly saluted. 


Dramatized Barbarism 


Yet on the whole the performance seemed 
lacking in spontaneous joy. One had a 
feeling that the Swiss crowd, standing si- 
lent about, were thinking of the contrast of 
the trenches. Finally bare-headed cham- 
berlains in white and gold, who had been 
making a way through the crowd for im- 
portant dignitaries, shooed the performers 
inside. For fifty minutes the services went 
on; then the church doors opened to pour 
out a kaleidoscope. 

In the crowd were two interned French 
poilus, smiling sarcastically. Suddenly my 
memory went back a fortnight—to Paris. 
I remembered the men of France, and their 
baggy, ill-fitting uniforms. These uniforms 
come in only three sizes—large, medium 
and small. For comfort a man usually 
chooses the size too large rather than that 
toosmall. After a little turn in the trenches 
the color fades, and the horizon blue is 
streaked nearly always with dirty green. 
A French regiment on the march looks like 
a committee of the I. W. W. in uniform 
overalls. The officer has a better-fitting 
uniform than that of his men, and usually 
manages to keep it neater. Otherwise only 
the inconspicuous galons at his sleeve dis- 
tinguish him from the private. | And that 
is true, whether the occasion is the regular 
work in the trenches or an important public 
appearance. I saw Joffre on that great 
day when Pershing came to Paris. The 
fine old savior of civilization wore his per- 
fectly plain working uniform, well brushed 
but a little old, and his simple round kepi, 
in the colors that mark him as a graduate 
of the Artillery and Engineering School. 
The only high color about him was the 
narrow line of service ribbons on his left 
breast. Such an exhibition as this would 
have been impossible during this war in any 
of the Entente countries. 

“* All dressed up like a kitchen stove with 
a boiled dinner,’’ remarked the American 
who watched beside me. ‘‘Say, the unnec- 
essary junk on one of those fellows would 
keep a tenement family for a year.” 

It would, probably. And the unneces- 
sary junk on a French officer—whatever 
the occasion—would not keep a baby in 
cigars. I felt that I had seen with my own 
two eyes what we were fighting about. 
Democracy is civilization. Autocracy is 
dramatized barbarism. 
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Sure it is a Goodyear 


HE laminated process used in making Goodyear 
Tubes eliminates ‘the causes of common tube 
troubles and produces a tube of extra strength and 


longer life. 


It allows the detection and removal of flaws and im- 
perfections which ordinarily go into,tubes made by a 
machine from a single sheet of heavy gauge rubber. 


It insures a tube that is leak- 
proof, that is less liable to 
damage or puncture, that is 
uniform throughout in weight 
and thickness. 


It is a more expensive way of 
tube-building than any other 
—but it yields a product su- 
perior both in quality and in 
capacity for service. 


Goodyear Tubesareliterally 
built up layer upon layer of 
the finest rubber, and these 
layers are welded together in- 
toa perfect air-retaining unit. 


At the weakest point of many 
tubes—the valve patch— 


Goodyear Tubes show un- 
usual strength; their valve 
patches are vulcanized in, 
not stuck on. 


The tubes as a whole are 
strong, lively and long-wear- 
ing—they do not leak, seep 
or creep. 


It will pay you to ask for Good- 
year Tubes by name, and to 
insist upon getting them. 


For severe service we recom- 
mend the Heavy Tourist 
type. They are especially 
thick and vigorous, slightly 
higher-priced than common 
tubes—and better. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘* Tire Saver"’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


the Goodyear 
& Rubber Co, 
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Shakes loose, by vigorous vibration, ALL hidden 
grit. Positively sweeps up ALL stubborn-clinging 
litter. The Hoover thus differs from the others. 
See the Hoover dealer and have him prove this. 


The Hoover is the only vac- 
uum cleaner which has a Motor- 
Driven Brush. The carpeting is 
lifted one-fourth inch above the 
floor at the suction nozzle. The 
fast-revolving soft-hair brush 
gently but vigorously vibrates the 
suspended carpeting upon the air 
cushion underneath. 


This dislodges the tramped-in, 
imbedded, injurious grit. 


All threads, hairs, litter, lint, 
etc.—no matter how stubbornly 
they adhere—are simultaneously 
swept free. A powerful current 
of air steadily withdraws this loos- 
ened dirt into a dust-tight bag. 


Write for ‘ 


A beating afterwards proves 
no dirt escapes the Hoover. Fur- 
thermore, colorings return as if by 
magic. Crushed nap is restored 
to its proper position. 


The life of oriental, domestic, 
grass and other floor coverings 
(now so greatly advanced in cost 
to replace) is guaranteed to be 
greatly prolonged. 


Prominent carpet makers and 
rug importers advise the use of 
the Hoover. Attachments are pro- 
vided for cleaning floors, draper- 
ies, furniture and overhead. The 
Hoover is supplied in four sizes to 
suit any purse and all requirements. 


‘How to Choose a Vacuum 


Cleaner’’ and address of nearby dealer 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Company 


Box 12 


New Berlin, Ohio 
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IN THE HINDENBURG LINE — 


(Continued from Page 9) 


cry he pointed to the red and blue circles 
on its wings. “English!” Immediately 
they saw faint spurts near its propeller, 
heard the distinct raps of its machine 
gun. ‘Flicks of earth leaped up along the 
top of the trench wall; there were splashes 
in the water ahead. The driver turned a 
scared face to the colonel. 

“On! On!” shouted Von Forster. 

The driver put on his best speed. The 
train rocked and roared in the narrow pas- 
sage. Looking up, they saw puff after puff 
of shrapnel burst round the aéroplane. It 
climbed and headed for home. They rushed 
onward. The minutes passed. 

Suddenly there was an dppalling hiss, a 
deafening explosion in the bend just ahead 
of them. Another followed it, and another. 
Black smoke rolled down on them, blotting 
out vision. The brakes squealed, respond- 
ing to the apprehension of the driver, as the 
train rounded the corner. Explosion fol- 
lowed explosion in the mass of smoke. The 
aéroplane had reported to its battery. 

The train stopped with a fierce jerk. It 
had run into the fallen-in walls of the 
trench. The driver sank over.his tractor, 


killed by a flying fragment. The others 
sprang off. Y 
“Remain with the ammunition!” 


shouted Von Forster to the N. C. O. He 
himself, followed by his officers, ran 
crouchingly back along the train and clam- 
bered out of the trench. Shell after shell 
swooped down upon the fatal spot just 
ahead. 

For a moment or two the three officers 
crouched among irregular heaps of-sodden, 
tumbled earth. The colonel looked at his 
map, fixed his whereabouts. Pointing, he 
drew Hofmeister’s attention to a scarce 
distinguishable trench line on the slope of 
the ridge, away to the right. A pole bear- 
ing a small notice board stuck up in the 
otherwise featureless prospect, a_ little 
behind the trench. 

“The support battalion!’’ he shouted. 
there!” He 
| pointed to the notice board. ‘‘We will go 
_ straight on—see them coming back!”’ 

The lieutenant, who had dallied with a 
| hope, followed his seniors. The colonel 
made a wide circuit round the length of 
communication trench that was still being 
punished. More than once they flung 
themselves down to escape shells that 
came with a long swooping whine and rush, 
to explode in their vicinity. The shrapnel, 
that burst irregularly in patches over the 
slope, could not be avoided. They could 
only pray for immunity and hope their 
helmets would resist a chance bullet on 
their heads. The bombardment continued 
steadily on both sides, neither increasing 
nor diminishing. 


Time for the Gas Masks 


The summit of the ridge, still upspouting 
its fountains of black smoke and canopied 
with drifting shrapnel puffs, was an empty 
desolation at this nearer view. The con- 
tinuous detonations of the explosives that 
hailed upon it were now the chief feature in 
the bewildering volume of noise that was 
incessantly reénforced from near and far. 

Another shell rushed over their heads, 


| finished with a soft thud in the earth—‘“‘A 


‘dud’!” cried the colonel, with a laugh of 
relief. Another followed, finished with sim- 
ilar softness No! All three glanced 
behind them in sudden alarm as the third 
and fourth shells terminated their careers 
with the same quiet thuds. A light cloud of 
dense vapor was creeping low upon the 
ground, extending laterally as shell after 
shell pitched to feed it. The wind was 
northeasterly, behind them, and brought 
them a peculiar odor. 
“Quick, Herr Oberst!’’ 


Hofmeister 


| unbuckled the lid of his chief’s gas-mask 


box, and then his own. Von Waldow wanted 
no urging. The three of them fitted the 
masks under their helmets, looking curi- 
ously porcine with the protruding tin 
snouts. Then they ran, slowly but with 
immense effort, over the yielding shell-torn 
ground, stumbling over inequalities dimly 
perceived through the celluloid goggles of 
the masks. The gas drifted round them as 
they ran. 

They tripped over a party of prone men 
lying in odd attitudes, fresh blood upon 
their faces and oozing through the gray 
cloth of their backs. Boxes of stores lay 
round them, scattered and broken. It was 


4 


a fatigue party, caught by shrapnel. On 
man half raised himself, moved an arr 
The gas drifted over them. The officer 
ran on. ig 

They dropped into the communicatio 
trench, here badly destroyed, and dodge 
from hollow to hollow of the wet, crumblin 
earth, following its trace. On either han | 
the rush and shattering crash of arrivin 
shells were the accompaniment of each in| 
stant. The shrapnel overhead was an im 
minent peril, miraculously escaped fro 
moment tomoment. The British were ia 
ting down a barrage, not very intense bu 
extremely dangerous, behind the fro mn 
lines. 

The pale gas cloud drifted over a wid 
area, looking like the low mist on a wet fiel) i 
at evening. eu 

The entrances of other wrecked trenche 
opened to right and left of them. Ally 
deserted. Save the stricken ration pal t 
they saw no one. Suddenly the Obers 
turned to the right, dived along a laterz 
passage and stopped where a man crouche 
in a low, dark, timber-supported hole. 

He pushed the man aside, slipped in a 
descended many steep, slippery steps. Th 
others followed him. They found ther 
selves in a small square dugout illuminate | 
by a candle. The walls and roof were sup 
ported by balks of heavy timber. A ro ig 
table was in the middle, telephone instru 
ment upon it. Several ammunition boxe 
served for seats. Pick and shovel res e | 
against the wall. Two men rose to thei 
feet as the colonel entered. They wer 
plastered with mud from head to foo 
Their haggard eyes looked out of faces tha | 
had been neither washed nor shaved fc 
many days. Both saluted punctilem ly 
Von Forster sank, exhausted, onto a s 
He nodded faintly as he removed his mas 
The two others also divested themselves K 
their grotesque headgear. Von Waldo 
proffered his flask. ei 


The Forward Positions ' } 


Refreshed, the colonel looked about hin 
“T came to see for myself, major,” bh) 
said. “‘You are having a bad time?” | 

“Schrecklich!’’ replied the battalion con 
mander, “We have scarcely three hundre|| 
left. Thisis Lieutenant Stein, Herr Oberst-| 
acting jadjutant; poor Kaunitz has bee | 
killed.” | 

The colonel nodded. 

“This is Hauptmann Hofmeister—}t 
replaces Grenzmann, who goes back to tk 
division. I brought him up’ to see ho 
things stand.” 

Hofmeister saluted. 

“Tf only we had more men, Herr Oberst! 
said the battalion commander. ‘“‘ We ougl 
to be relieved—replaced by two or thre 
fresh battalions. We want a division whe 
we have barely a brigade. Surely we hay 
enough troops?”’ 

= There are masses of them somewhall 
the rear,”’ replied Von Forster. ‘They ai 
keeping them for the counterattack. W_ 
must do our best.” 

Hofmeister spoke to the adjutant. 

““Ts the shellfire at its height?”’ he askei_ 

“No, Herr Hauptmann, it has slacl| 
ened—particularly on the forward pos 
tions 

oT should like to see them. Is it BO) 
sible?’ 

“We can try, Herr Hauptmann.” 

“You permit, Herr Oberst?” 

“Certainly—certainly.” 

Lieutenant Stein donned his steel helme 

The afternoon was drawing toward dus! 
but there was still plenty of light as the 
emerged into the wrecked trench. 

Lieutenant Stein led the way over tl 
soft shell-heaped masses of crumblir 
earth, heading toward the summit of tl 
ridge. They went crouchingly, now stun 
bling forward onto their hands, now sinkir 
up to their knees. The shells continued 1 
arrive, upflinging brown mud with tl 
black smoke or stopping short in the a 
with a sudden apparition of white cottc 
wool, lit momentarily by a red flash, 
floated lazily. But it was no longer the i 
tense bombardment of a little time ago, a 
movement, though risky, was possibl 
Stein went diagonally to his right fron] 
where a more or less prolonged depressic 
among the shell holes indicated the site | 
a trench. A party of men, not readily di 
tinguishable in their mud-caked gray, we) 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Thrifty Sinews of Giant Power 


During the passing year the use 
of Blue Streak Belts in every 
tensely productive industry has 
more than doubled. 


For these belts parallel in their 
power-saving worth the power- 
creating progress of engineering 
skill. 


They are a relatively recent 
but swiftly successful develop- 
ment in the transmission of 
power. 


Long ago the tremendous ef- 
ficiency of modern engines 
brought to colossal strength In- 
dustry’s serving giant, Steam. 


But for a long time the unmeas- 
ured inefficiency of unthrifty 


transmission squandered that 
strength 


For transmission belts are the 
sinews of power. 


If they are slack, or stiff, or over- 
weighty, or infirm of grip— 
as transmission belts still were 
not many years ago —the finest 
achievement in power develop- 
ment loses much of its hard- 
won gain. 


Because Blue Streak Belts are 
free from these defects, they in- 
sure a thrift of transmission long 
thought impossible. 


Their special-weave plies in- 
crease strength and decrease 
weight. 


The flexible interwelding of 


their many-ply construction 
makes them adapt themselves to 
the pulley with power-saving 
ease — killing creepage. 


Their gripping friction-surface 
conquers slippage and saves 
the 8 to 20 per cent of power 
ordinarily wasted. 


In every way they further 


thrift. 


Their price is higher than that 
of ordinary belting but their 
cost is lower. 


Per dollar of price they give 
longer, better, more continuous 
service. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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IT’S CHILD’S PLAY 


to raise or lower a car with the 


The Jack That Saves Your Back 


Simply a few easy pulls on its chain lifts or lowers the heaviest 
car while you stand erect—clear from greasy springs, tire 
carriers and other projections. Up or down —there’s no labor. 


Never gets out of order. Gears and chain wheel protected by a stamped steel housing. Chain heavily 
plated to prevent rusting. Has a strong cap, providing the kind of support from which an axle will not 
slip, while a broad base prevents the jack from upsetting on uneven roads. Every Weed Chain-Jack is 
submitted to a lifting test and will support over twice the weight it is ever required to lift. 


The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an Made ‘ Height Whee | Rese Rey nore Wea eeee 
“1° ~ . . Ow ere: alse: 1 ux. ote, 
Auxiliary Step as shown in the accompanying in ERICA ee ae 
illustration. When in operative positionitadds Four eae (leas eoken Mabe) Muga oe 

ry 4 e ‘ . > = 12 inch 12 inches 1815 inches No Aux. Step 
two inches to the height of the jack. Sizes 12in. Truck] 12 inches 1914 inches | No Aux. Step 


10 Days’ Trial. If your dealer does not have them send us $5.00 for any size for 
pleasure cars or $10.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all charges prepaid. 
For delivery in Canada send $6.00 for any size for pleasure cars or $12.00 for the Truck 
size. Try it 10 days. If not satisfied, return it to us and we will refund your money. 


“AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY. Incorporated pi 
BRIDGEPORT , CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
ee fag i Met ec in the ho 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
shoveling at a mass of churned earth. The 
two officers approached them. 

“Dugout blown in, Herr Lieutenant,” 
said the Unteroffizier in charge. The men 
looked up, their faces pinched and drawn, 
indescribably dirty and miserable. They 
shoveled doggedly. 

Hofmeister asked a question of his guide. 

“We have a company here flanking this 
area,” replied Stein; ,“Oberlieutenant 
Schwarz i in command.” 

Hofmeister glanced across the shell-torn 
stretch menaced by this ruined trench, ere 
they dropped into the depression and. fol- 
lowed it. Encouraged by the diminution 
of the bombardment men were emerging 
from their holes of refuge, appearing mys- 
teriously as from nowhere among the heaps 
of earth. They carried spades, and N.C.O.’s 
set them to rebank the parapet and to clear 
away the débris from machine-gun em- 
placements. 

An officer approached. It was the lieu- 
tenant in command of the company. Hof- 
meister introduced himself. 

“‘Can’t you arrange to get up some kind 
of rations?” asked the company com- 
mander querulously. ‘‘My men are starv- 
ing. They have had scarcely anything to 
eat for three days. How can they fight? 
It is scandalous, the way we are left—scan- 
dalous!’”’ He glared at Hofmeister as 
though charging him with personal respon- 
sibility, careless of his superior rank. 

Hofmeister promised to do what he 
could. 

“The casualties too!” continued Ober- 
lieutenant Schwarz. ‘‘ Why is an effort not 
made to get them away? Come and see.” 

He led the staff captain along the trench 
to the entrance of a deep dugout. Hof- 
meister descended, found himself in a large 
excavated chamber lit by an acetylene 
flare—and recoiled suddenly. The stench 
was insupportable. The floor was carpeted 
with supine bodies, bandaged in all fashions. 
The doctor came toward him, stepping 
carefully among the stricken men. 

Ah! You have come to evacuate?” he 


ae His face fell at Hofmeister’s nega- _ 


tive shake of the head. ‘No! But, lieber 
Hauptmann, this state of things is impos- 
sible—unerhért! We must get them away! 
Some of them have been here for four days. 
I have no more room. What will happen 
when thé attack comes?” 

Hauptmann Hofmeister shrugged his 
shoulders—bedauerte. 

“Regret!” cried the doctor. ‘It is easy 
to regret! These men are dying—German 
soldiers, dying in their filth. Is this the 
glory that you promised them, the joy of 
dying for the Fatherland that you war 
makers prate of? I tell you”—he shook his 
fist in the staff captain’sface—‘“‘you brought 
about this misery deliberately—you pro- 
long it in your vain blind gamble for an im- 
possible victory—it is your. duty to relieve 
it—to relieve it at once!” 


Overwrought, and No Wonder 


“You are overwrought, Herr Doctor,” 
said Hofmeister. ‘‘ You want a rest.” 

“Overwrought?”’ The doctor laughed 
like a maniac. ‘Look at it! Look at it! 
I live in this night and day, and ever more 
are coming! A rest? Yes, that is what we 
all want, a rest from this fiendish murder 
you continue 

He clutched vainly at the staff captain’s 
eoat as Hofmeister shrugged his shoulders 
once more and went quickly up the stairs 
of the dugout. 

“As if I was responsible!’ he said to 
Stein, who had stood behind him. “As if 
I also am not sick to death of it all! I shall 
be glad when the Englanders attack. Per- 
haps there will be an end of it then.” 

The adjutant took him from point to 
point of the position, crawling and floun- 
dering from shell hole to shell hole. Here 
and there a short length of damaged trench 
was being repaired, but the major portion 
of the defense was organized in shell craters 
wherein lurked little groups of men about a 
machine gun. Some of these craters were 
open to the sky, but many were covered 
with circular lids of camouflage, imitating 
brown earth and sometimes water, that 
should baffle the eyes of the airmen spying 
out the defenses. One stumbled on these 
positions without remarking them, so cun- 
ningly were they devised. At the critical 
moment these lids would lift just a little 
and a machine gun would peep forth. 

In this slackening of the bombardment 
a surprising number of gray figures, mirac- 
ulously surviving in this featureless chaos 
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of tumbled earth, could just be discerned, 
head and shoulders, upon the summit of 
the ridge, desperately at toil to cast up a 
better shelter for themselves against the 
fiercer storm that was surely coming. 
About their feet lay the bodies of those who 
had finished with war. The water in the 
shell holes, dissolving rust from submerged 
objects, was red as with their blood. 

Cautiously in the gathering dusk Hof- 
meister and the adjutant crept forward to 
where the dense masses of rusty barbed 
wire lay beaten down from stake to stake. 
There had been a front-line trench here 
once—it was now obliterated in the com- 
plete devastation of shell craters linked 
rim to rim. Lookout men lurked in them 
here and there. - 

From one of these craters the two officers 
peered stealthily toward the English lines. 
The nearer part of the No Man’s Land was 
freshly scarred with shells that had dropped 
short. Farther away the long rank grass 
still grew, was thicker as it approached the 
British wire, which it all but hid. 

“Do you see?” said Stein, nudging his 
companion. “It is already cut. There— 
and there!” 

It was just possible to make out where 
lanes had been cut through the entangle- 
ment, though the tall grass still waved 
above the stakes. Beyond it the rough 
earth and sandbag wall of the British para- 
pet stretched in front of them, almost in- 
tact, following the contour of the land until 
it disappeared into the mist on the right 
and the left. It was quiet, apparently de- 
serted. Far behind it a patch of green field 
was just visible in the fading light. A des- 
ultory cannonade from both sides boomed 
and slammed spasmodically. By contrast 
with the preceding bombardment the world 
seemed peaceful. 


The Slamming of English Guns 


A rifle spoke from the opposing trench. 
The two officers ducked. A machine gun 
commenced to hammer out short inter- 
rupted bursts of fire, traversing the crater 
field, its bullets cracking above their heads 
as they cowered in the watery mud of their 
hole. It ceased. With infinite precautions 
they crawled out and stole backward to- 
ward the battalion headquarters. 

Ssss! Ssss! Ssss! Ssss!—a group of 
shells rushed to burst in quick succession 
on the ground about them. Another series 
followed ere the detonations of the first had 
ceased. From behind came the rapid slam- 
ming of English guns, merging far and wide 
into one long-continued thudding beat, 
half-obseured by near explosions. 


“Hurry, Herr Hauptmann!” cried the 
adjutant. “The bombardment has started 
again! 


They ran, desperately straining to get 
over the soft ground. About them, in the 
failing light now fitfully intensified by faint 
flashes, they saw gray-clad figures dashing 
to cover. Crash after crash shook earth 
and heaven. Black smoke drifted over 
them. The reek of burnt explosive filled 
their nostrils, caught their breath. Wild 
flights of shells raced overhead, to burst far 
beyond, flight upon flight. Rockets, red 
and white, shot up into the sky from all 
along the ridge. 

Panting, feeling their continued existence 
to be a miracle that might be at any mo- 
ment terminated, they flung themselves 
into the trench and rushed for the head- 
quarters dugout. They threw themselves 
into its aperture just as the adjacent earth 
went up with quick red flash and appalling 


roar. 

In the dugout Von Forster and the bat- 
talion commander stood anxiously behind 
an artillery observation officer bent over 
the telephone instrument on the table. He 
was vainly trying to elicit a reply. Lieu- 
tenant von Waldow was absent. 

The artillery officer straightened himself 
and sketched a hopeless gesture. 

“The line has gone again!” he cried, his 
voice partially swallowed by the din. ‘All 
the lines are broken!” 

Von Férster turned to Hofmeister. 

“T have sent Von Waldow to try to sig- 
nal back—these people must be relieved,’ 
he said. His face was haggard with anx- 
ey his hand tapped nervously on the 
table. 

“Too late, Herr Oberst!” said the bat- 
talion commander, sinking limply onto one 
of the ammunition boxes. “This is the be- 
ginning of the end.” 

The Oberst ignored him impatiently. 

“We must get back ourselves, Hof- 
meister. We must not be trapped here. 
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We can do nothing— nothing unless we get 
back to headquarters.” 

“Impossible, Herr Oberst,” said Hof- 
meister. ‘There is a barrage behind us.’ 

“We must try—try at all costs! I wish 
Waldow would come back!” 

At that moment the young lieutenant 
came slithering down the stairway. 

“Tt is hell outside—hell!” he cried. 
“The signalers are all buried. The entire 
ridge is being blown into the air! The fire 
is worse than ever! I was buried myself 
Oh, Iam wounded!” He finished in a ery 
of alarm. His left arm was dripping blood 
on the floor. He rocked on his feet, seemed 
about to faint. 

Hofmeister ripped back the stricken 
man’s tunic, produced a first-aid dressing. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, bandaging the 
arm. “A scratch. You will be all right. 
A month in Berlin for you.” 

“We shall all be killed,” gasped the 
young man, terror in his eyes. 

“‘Just listen to it!’’ cried the artillery 
officer. “These Englanders do know how 
to put down drum fire!’’ 

Outside, the viciously violent detonations 
followed each other without an instant’s 
pause, deafening the ear, shaking the dug- 
out with fierce double concussions, seeming 
to rend the earth to its core with each 
quickly reiterated shock. It was obvious 
that nothing could live in the open. The 
shelter of any dugout was precarious. They 
held their breath for the stunning roar that 
should terminate their existence. All were 
trembling. The candle went out repeatedly 
—could not be kept alight. Someone 
switched on his electric pocket lamp, kept 
it shining across the small'dank cave. Dark- 
ness was insupportable. Panic lurked in it, 
beating on them with each new shock that 
crashed without. The sight of the heavy 
timber balks, of the roof intact, preserved a 
faint confidence, a hope that was scarcely 
more than a symptom of the desperate will 
to live. 

The Oberst sank on a seat. 

“T ought not to be here! I ought not to 
be here!”’ he cried, repeating a fixed idea. 
“What will the brigade say when the at- 
tack comes? I am away | from my post! I 
am away from my pos 

“We shall all be killed! We shall all be 
killed!’’ moaned the staff lieutenant as he 
rocked to and fro, nursing his wounded 


rm. ; 

‘‘Silence!’””? shouted Hofmeister, glaring 
at him with exasperation. 

“This is the end—the beginning of the 
end,” repeated the battalion commander. 
*“We ought to have been relieved long ago.” 

“Our batteries are certainly firing,’ said 
the gunner officer, feeling it incumbent on 
him to say something. 

‘“How long can they keep this up?” the 
adjutant asked from the gloom behind the 


amp. 

“All night,” replied the artillery officer 
grimly. “They will not attack before dawn, 
and they will keep it up till then.” 


The Beginning of the End 


“Awful! Awful!’? murmured the regi- 
ment commander. ‘‘They will walk right 
through. There will be nothing to stop 
them.” 

Hofmeister looked at his watch. 

“In that case we shall have eight hours 
of it,” he said. 

None answered him. All relapsed into a 
silence while they listened to the incessant 
crashes, the continuous succession of near 
explosions that smote and rent. The earth 
shuddered. Fragments fell from the roof 
to the floor. There was an appalling, stu- 
pendous roar apparently exactly overhead, 
simultaneous with a fierce stunning shock 
that bludgeoned their senses and left them 
dazed. In the light of the pocket lamp they 
saw the supports of one wall give way, sink; 
a mass of earth bulged into the dugout. A 
glance at the roof showed it beaten down 
diagonally. They sat motionless and silent 
in the circumscribed space. 

Hour after hour passed—a timeless, in- 
definitely extended period. Their ineffectual 
efforts at conversation lapsed. The acute- 
ness of a fear in which they could do noth- 
ing for defense was dulled gradually into a 
vague hopelessness, the savage persistence 
of the bombardment hazing their senses 
with its monotony of thundering, riving 
menace. 

At first tense, quivering, they relaxed to 
a limp exhaustion. Despite the violent 
concussions, the blasts of shattering noise, 
they dozed fitfully under the excess of 

(Concluded on Page 55) 
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strain. Flitting dreams passed over them, 
blending with ‘wakefulness. Hofmeister 
found himself living through a recapitula- 
tion of the incidents of the day. He saw 
again the agony of fright on the face of the 
N. C. O. left with the ammunition on the 
wrecked train—the stricken ration party 
helpless under the drifting gas. He heard 
once more the querulous impeachment of 
the officer whose men were starving— 
gazed, with a horror surpassing that of the 
reality, on the hell of the first-aid dugout, 
felt himself wildly sharing the dementia of 
the overwrought doctor. Once more he 
toiled over the shell-churned ground where 
the haggard soldiers dug for dear life—saw 
the ominous lanes in the wire before the 
silent British parapet. Through all his vi- 
sions he was oppressed by a sense of im- 
mense effort—immense futility under a 
cloud of inexorable menace. He woke with 
one of his own groans. The others were 
dreaming also, making strange noises. 

They roused occasionally from these brief 
recuperations to the reperceived uproar, to 
the full realization of imminent danger 
never slackening in its threat. Then a cold 
fear gripped them as they sat deprived of 
any activity that could occupy their minds. 
The strain seemed more than could be 


borne. The electric lamp was almost ex- 


hausted—gave only a dull red glow. Hof- 


meister roused himself, shutit off and turned 
on his own. Crash followed crash outside 
with a fury that had neither hesitated nor 
diminished since its first commencement an 
eternity of time ago. He wondered dully 
whether any of the battalion were left alive, 
wondered that the dugout had so long shel- 
tered him and his companions. 

The artillery officer stirred. 

“Herr Gott! but I am hungry!”’ he said. 


Emergency Rations 


The battalion commander, long utterly 
immobile, surprised them by answering. 
He had seemed asleep. 

“T have had nothing to eat for three 
days,” he said. ‘Nor my men.” 

Hofmeister quickened with an idea. 

“But we have our emergency rations!”’ 


he cried. ‘‘Herr Oberst!’’ He roused his 
superior. ‘Let us eat—it will be something 
to do!”’ yi 


“ Ja, ja!’ murmured Von Forster with a 


childish vacuity. A transformation had 
taken place in him. He was startlingly se- 
nile, mouth loose, eyes pouched and bleary, 
as he felt fumblingly for his emergency ra- 
tion. He was merely an old, old man. All 
capacity for command had vanished. “Let 
us eat! For the last time!’’ He spoke ap- 
parently to himself, and chuckled with an 
imbecile and horrid mirth. 

Lieutenant von Waldow slept, babbling 
in uneasy dreams. Hofmeister took his 
emergency ration without waking him. 

The five of them—for Stein had roused 
himself from the corner where he crouched — 
ate the sausage and biscuit of the three 
rations. The imminence of death present 
to the consciousness of each as, now fully 
wakened, they listened to the everlasting 
crash and roar of the inferno overhead, they 
ate with that wolfish gluttony of those 
breakfasting for the last time in the con- 
demned cell, the body imperiously assert- 
ing its craving to live, their nerves relieved 
to find a veil for terror. 

Hofmeister produced his flask, portioned 
out mouthfuls in an enamel mug passed 
from handtohand. Their faces, grotesquely 
illumined in high light and deep shadow as 
they clustered round the electric lamp 
throwing its narrow beam across the dugout, 
were stamped with the horror of the night. 

“This is the end,” repeated the major. 
“T marched with the first in August— 
fought at the Marne, Ypres, in Russia, on 
the Somme. Everywhere men were killed 
round me—all my officers. Time after 
time—I survived—miraculously. I  be- 


lieved—believed I had a star—something 


ee 
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that kept me safe—and this is what it kept 
me for! This is the end.’’ He stopped. 
““My poor little wife!”’ 

“Bitte, Herr Major!”’ cried Hofmeister 
in expostulation. ‘‘We all have women- 
folk. One dare not think of them on the 
battlefield!”’ 

“Battlefield!” cried Stein. “I would not 
mind dying on the open field. It’s being 
killed like rats in a trap ‘ 

“Killed uselessly!’? The gunner officer 
took it up. ‘“‘If only we had been able to 
make peace on our first victories! Now— 
now we are being bled to death to keep up 
the pretense that we have won.” 

“Tt is the beginning of the end,’ re- 
peated the major. 

The Oberst rose to his feet suddenly. He 
swayed as though in the gusts of the crash- 
ing detonations outside. He held the en- 
amel mug in his hand as though about to 
drink to a toast. 

“Meine Herren,” he said, an uncanny 
wild solemnity in his tone, “‘we are dead 
men.” Heraised his voice to be heard amid 
a louder explosion. ‘‘You and I, major— 
we marched through Belgium in the long 
ago—there are not many of us left. I 
drink to our eternal damnation! Can’t 
you see them? Can’t you hear them— 
those mad women—shrieking at us—claw- 
ing at us? I have heard them all this 
night—beating on the roof to get at us— 
and I laugh at them as I laughed then!” 

He burst into a shriek of crazy laughter 
that made the blood run cold. “I laugh at 
them all through hell—I used to laugh 
at them in my dreams—I could not pre- 
vent them haunting me. We laugh at them 
now, major—damned but Ubermenschen— 
Ubermenschen even in hell—nicht wahr, 
major? Ha! ha! ha!’ Again his insane 
mirth mingled with the crashes. 

The major hid his face in his hands. 
Hofmeister sprang up and pulled the old 
man down to his seat. 

“He is mad!”’ he cried. 
to him!” 

The old man sat and laughed evilly to 
himself. 

There was an even louder crash outside, 
a more violent shock. They glanced to- 
ward the stairway, saw masses of earth 
rolling down it. 

“The entrance has been blown in!” 
shouted Stein amid a series of terribly 
fierce explosions that was as the very heart 
of a storm. ‘‘Quick! Pick and shovel!” 

He sprang to the tools. He seized one, 
Hofmeister the other. Someone snatched 
the lamp, shone it up the stairway, which 
was blocked with earth. Feverishly Stein 
and Hofmeister attacked it, flinging débris 
behind them into the dugout. They forgot 
all other dangers in the panic fear of burial 
alive as they hacked and shoveled at the 
obstruction. There were many feet of it to 
be cleared away. Hofmeister paused for a 
moment after a frenzied bout of toil. 


“Don’t listen 


Into the Open Again 


“Listen!” he cried. ‘‘Listen! The fire 
has lifted! The attack has begun! Quick! 
Quick!” 

With superhuman energy the two men 
delved into the mass of earth that crumbled 
about their feet on the stairway. Below 
them others, they knew not who, cleared 
it into the dugout. The pick smote right 
through. A few more shovel digs at the 
roof of earth above them and it collapsed 


‘onto their heads. They saw a pale gray 


sky. The crash of shells was a distant con- 
tinued sound. The sharp, vicious hammer- 
ing of machine: guns was the dominant 
noise. 

Somebody clutched at Hofmeister as he 
forced himself through the narrow aperture 
into the free air. He glanced back and saw 
Von Waldow, and kicked viciously. But 
the young lieutenant squirmed out behind 
him, overtook him as he ran along an un- 
recognizable trench. Hofmeister fell head- 
long over a heap of earth and heard a 
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violent detonation close behind—another, 
duller explosion following it. Bombs! The 
dugout! His imagination half glimpsed 
the fate of his comrades as he struggled to 
his feet. 

He looked up, to see a man, hooded 
like a familiar of the Inquisition, horribly 
unhuman with his featureless face, standing 
on the edge of the trench above him with 
a bomb poised to throw. 

He heard a yell from Von Waldow, saw 
the young lieutenant spring at the man like 
a maniac, all oblivious of his wounded arm, 
snatch and wrench at the man’s wrist, 
fling the bomb away after a moment of 
fierce struggle, in which Hofmeister ago- 
nized for the explosion. The enemy disap- 
peared suddenly—how, he knew not. He 
was feeling queerly faint. Wounded! 
How? Where? When? Von Waldowseized 
him, dragged him along. 

“Quick, Herr Hauptmann! Quick! I 
know a machine-gun dugout!’’ The lad 
was in a frenzy of excitement, utterly un- 
like the shrinking, frightened poltroon he 
had appeared in the dugout. 

He dragged the staff captain a little way 
along the trench and stopped before a low 
entrance to a tunnel. They wriggled into 
it, hearing only faintly now the hammering 
of the machine guns, the thud of bombs. 
As Hofmeister crawled along the passage 
he felt his senses return to him. He was 
not severely wounded. Only a touch 
somewhere. 


The Counter Attack 


“There should be machihe gunners 
here!”’ called out Von Waldow, scrambling 
ahead in the darkness. They emerged into 
an underground chamber dimly visible in 
a pale light that fell through a perpendicu- 
lar shaft at the farther end. The place was 
empty. Both officers rose to their feet and 
ran to the shaft. A machine gun on a little 
platform rested on the bottom. The plat- 
form was a lift worked by an arrangement 
of pulleys and counterweights. Hofmeister 
sprang onto it. 

“Pull me up!”’ he cried. Von Waldow 
seized a hanging rope. 

The staff captain, crouching by the 
weapon to adjust it for action, felt himself 
slowly mounting the narrow shaft as the 
lieutenant tugged jerkily at the rope with 
his one valid arm. The platform stopped. 
Hofmeister, looking over the sights of the 
gun, gazed at his foes. 

Parties of brown-clad men were moving, 
disappearing and reappearing, amid the 
heaped and pitted desolation of the ridge. 
All were going in one direction—toward 
the German lines. A few ran at a slow jog 
trot. The most walked with plodding de- 
liberation. Allkeptin their loose formations 
of little groups. Some had rifles, bay- 
onets fixed. Others had only bags of 
bombs. All were hooded, featureless, under 
the flat helmets. Shrapnel burst above 
them here and there, but the shell fire was 
not much visible, though audible enough 
as the counterbarrages crashed and thudded 
just out of sight on either hand. 

Hofmeister released the safety catch, 
traversed the gun, seeking for a bunch of 
the enemy. He saw a group carrying cu- 
rious heavy firearms like old-fashioned 
blunderbusses fling themselves down in a 
rear shell hole, the muzzles of two weapons 
point at him. He slued his weapon with 
the instinctive quickness of a menaced ani- 
mal, pressed on the trigger, crouching low. 
He heard only his first shot. : 

The groups of hooded men continued to 
stream across the German position, drop- 
ping bombs down suspected holes. One 
dropped down a shaft where a young lieu- 
tenant, with only one arm capable of use, 
was clinging to its side, vainly trying to 
climb the rough, absolutely perpendicular 
ladder. 

The first counter attack was made in such 
chaotic fashion that the absence of higher 
leadership was manifest. 
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fl Good Start—By Albert W. Atwood 


“TNHE reorganized railroads are good if 

anything is,’”’ said one of the leading 
bankers in America late in August. ‘‘I 
especially have in mind the Missouri Pacific, 
which is the most promising of all the reor- 
ganized railroads; also the Wabash and the 
St. Louis and San Francisco. Of course 
nobody wants anything in the way of stocks 
or bonds just now, but if one did the secur- 
ities of these railroads would hold out as 
great a promise as any.” 

To call attention to any class of invest- 
ment at this writing seems to financial folk 
like serving a full-course dinner to a victim 
of seasickness, or talking opera with a man 
just run over by an automobile. The colos- 
sal program of government financing, bond 
issues and taxes overshadows all else. 
Naturally corporation bonds and many 
stocks have had a severe decline in view of 
the competition of billions of war bonds. 
We are being introduced to a new economic 
world, the nature and dimensions of which 
are as yet unknown or but dimly perceived, 
and until we have time to become better 
acquainted with our new surroundings it is 
almost impossible to stir up interest in 
economic or financial phenomena not di- 
rectly connected with the war. ‘ 

But I do not need to apologize for the 
subject of this article. The war must end 
some day, and railroads will be in operation 
long after it is over. Nor is there any rea- 
son to believe that people at large are with- 
out available investment funds for other 
than government bonds. Professional Wall- 
Street bankers and brokers, insurance 
companies, savings banks and the wealthy 
investors who lie awake nights worrying 
about supertaxes are almost tremblingly 
anxious about the new war taxes and new 
government bond issues. They are in no 
mood to consider other investments. But 
even with the vast program of war expense 
it is evident that the masses of people with 
moderate incomes still have in many in- 
stances enough surplus funds for general 
investment purposes. 

Here is another timely and pertinent 
fact: When any particular group of securi- 
ties is in the doldrums through no fault of 
its own the investor’s opportunity is at 
hand. If astudy of financial history teaches 
anything at all it shows that over and over 
again securities have gone begging through 
no inherent defect, but because world-wide 
or nation-wide conditions withdrew buyers 
from the market. Such were the panics of 
1907. and of the period immediately fol- 
lowing the beginning of the European war. 
Securities in themselves strong were slaugh- 
tered, but those who purchased them reaped 
large rewards at a later period. 


Bad Management Responsible 


Emotional and psychological forces drive 
many persons into buying most freely in 
boom times, which are the wrong times. 
Railroad stocks that sold freely at two hun- 
dred dollars a share in 1905 and 1906 went 
begging at one hundred dollars in 1907 and 
1908, though the same railroads were far 
better able to pay dividends commensurate 
with a share price of one hundred dollars 
than two hundred dollars. Just so the 
public bought wildly at inflated prices in 
1915 and 1916, though they hold back at 
the drastically deflated prices now current. 

Obviously the railroads have no great 
fear of war-profits taxes, because their 
profits never become abnormal enough for 
that. But their earnings have been steadily 
increasing for some time now, and despite 
heavily mounting expenses and almost sta- 
tionary rates they are able for the most 
part to hold on to large net earnings. This 
is true of the recently reorganized railroads, 
including the Missouri Pacific. 

Of all the reorganized railroads none had 
less excuse for becoming ill than the Mis- 
souri Pacific, or was more thoroughly oper- 
ated upon when at last it did submit; and 
none is in a sounder condition now. The 
Missouri Pacific was naturally the richest 
of all the reorganized roads, and it appears 
to have been the most drastically over- 
hauled. Thus it stands first in any such 
appraisal as is made in this article. 

Twenty-five years ago it might have been 
difficult to tell whether the Missouri Pacific 
or the Union Pacific would turn out the 
more successful. Indeed, E. H. Harriman 


was credited with saying he would rather 
have had the Missouri Pacific to work with 
than the Union Pacific. Certainly it was 
not because the Union had a richer terri- 
tory than the Missouri that it became a 
bonanza and the other a failure. Obviously 
the Missouri Pacific’s seven thousand miles 
of road form a well-placed network over 
one of the country’s most profitable areas, 
Obviously, too, the Goulds did not possess 
the ability to make any railroad succeed. 

Because it could easily earn and pay big 
dividends in its fertile territory the Mis- 
souri Pacific was made the cornerstone and 
support for a visionary scheme of domina- 
tion and expansion. While rival properties 
were being equipped with heavy rails, cars 
and locomotives and increased terminal 
facilities, the Goulds devoted their atten- 
tion to far-flung schemes, apparently never 
dreaming that their old stand-by could go 
wrong. Yet it was loaded down with im- 
mense but unremunerative investments, and 
the wonder is not that it failed but that it 
kept going so long. 


Too Many Bonds Wreck the Road 


When the whole structure began to 
topple the Goulds struggled desperately to 
keep a hold on the Missouri Pacific and 
prevent its slipping into bankruptcy. But 
receivers were appointed about two years 
ago, and it emerged in June of this year 
practically free from Gould domination. 
As with so many other railroad disasters, 
the chief element of weakness lay in the 
excessive use of bonds for financing. e 

As long ago as the spring of 1914 Robert 
Fleming, one of the most astute and suc- 
cessful railroad investors in the world, fore- 
shadowed the form that the Missouri 
reorganization would take. Fleming had 
directed more British capital into American 
rails than perhaps any other native of the 
British Isles, and his judgment for the last 
forty years has usually been right. In ad- 
dressing the annual meeting of one of the 
many English and Scotch “investment 
trusts” that he helped to organize, he 
suggested an assessment of fifty dollars a 
share on Missouri Pacific stock and the 
issuance of six per cent preferred stock. 
He intimated that the chief weakness of 
American railroad finance, the excessive 
use of bonds rather than stocks, was due to 
the fact that speculative cliques could not 
so easily control these companies if more 
stock were used. He went on to say that a 
permanent uplift in the standing of Amer- 
ican rails would take place if such cliques’ 
were eliminated. j 

Fleming’s prediction of the fifty-dollar 
assessment was correct, and the amount of 
bonds was reduced by sixty million dollars. 
In their place was put a large issue of five 
per cent preferred stock. The fixed charges 
were reduced more than three million dol- 
lars a year. Whereas fixed-interest-bearing 
securities formerly constituted seventy- 
seven per cent of the capital, they are now 
less than sixty per cent. Since 1911 thirty 
million dollars has been spent on the prop- 
erty, including the laying of the heaviest 
rails on most of the main line, reballasting, 
new ties and the rebuilding of a great num- 
ber of freight cars. Moreover, the net earn- 
ings have increased so rapidly that it is 
possible the property may continue to be 
improved out of earnings alone. 

Fortunate indeed is the Missouri Pacific - 
in having been reorganized without recourse 
to the deceitful and treacherous adjust- 
ment or income bonds. While every effort 
will be made to pay dividends upon the | 
seventy-two million dollars of preferred — 
stock, the pressure will never be so strong 
as it would be upon any form of bond: For 
the month of June, 1917, the last for which — 
I have figures, the road earned more than — 
one million dollars in excess of the fixed-— 
interest charges for that month. If such 
earnings keep up it will be possible to pay 
dividends upon the preferred stock and 
leave a liberal surplus. 

Besides the stock issues, the new Mis-— 
souri Pacific has two important bond issues: 
the first and refunding mortgage fives and 
the general mortgage fours. Though several 
small underlying issues of bonds were lef 
undisturbed in the reorganization, thei 
total is not large. Thus the first and r 
funding fives are to all reasonable intents 


and purposes a first lien upon most of the 
mileage of this great property. Ranging in 
price from ninety to ninety-four they con- 
stitute a six per cent investment that is 
beyond question secure. Very little specu- 
lation has taken place in these fives, how- 
ever. The general fours, which are the 
bonds given to stockholders in return for 
their cash assessments, have received far 
more attention. Selling at fifty-seven to 
fifty-eight, they form a seven per cent in- 
vestment, and though ranking after the 
first and refunding fives their interest is 
being earned several times over. 

None of the bonds of the Wabash Rail- 
way, which was another link in the ill-fated 
Gould transcontinental system, afford any 
such high-interest returns as do several 
issues of Rock Island, Missouri Pacific and 
Frisco. Though the Wabash is naturally a 
less profitable property than the Missouri 
Pacific and perhaps even less so than either 
of the others, its first and second mortgage 
bonds were relatively very small issues, and 
so were left undisturbed in the reorganiza- 
tion. Moreover, the property has been 
reorganized longer, the receivers having 
been discharged in 1915, and it has had 
more time to prove that interest can be 
earned through good times and bad on its 
two bond issues. Both the first and second 
mortgage issues carry five per cent interest, 
and at current prices net the investor about 
five per cent and five and a half per cent 
respectively. 

The Wabash was reorganized drastically 
enough, and its fixed charges were reduced 
by replacing a variety of bond issues— 
leaving undisturbed the first and second 
mortgages—with two issues of preferred 
stock. So far as the public has concerned 
itself with Wabash securities since the re- 
organization, it has been almost entirely 
with the preferred A stock. This stock has 
ranged between forty and sixty, now being 
about midway. It pays four per cent, and 
should continue to pay that dividend. But 
unless net earnings show a big increase in 
the second half of the present year the 
surplus above the four per cent dividend 
will not be large enough to warrant any 
increase in the rate. The present dividend 
is safe enough and the price of the stock 
low enough, however, to make it specula- 
tively attractive if net earnings should at 
any time show a marked increase. 


Some High-Yield Issues 


Perhaps the most unusual and curious 
investment situation is that presented by 
the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad, 
but recently come out of receivership. Its 
failure was due to a superb combination of 
bad management, high finance, ignorance 
of the fundamental principles of finance, 
bad judgment and overweening optimism 
and ambition. Its history is indeed lurid. 
It failed at last, and among those who at- 
tempted to put the Frisco on its feet after 
the old interests had been ousted were sev- 
eral railroad bankers of the highest repute 
and skill. But unfortunately nearly all the 
financing of the old company had been by 
means of bond issues, and the bonds had 
been sold in France. The Frenchmen would 
not consent to take stock in place of their 
bonds, and so it was necessary to cater to 
their prejudices by issuing adjustment and 
income bonds in place of the old mortgage 
bonds. It is true that in a strictly technical 
sense fixed charges have been reduced by 
some three million dollars a year. But the 
weak point is that though interest on ad- 
justment and income bonds is not supposed 
to be paid unless earned, there will always 
be pressure to pay it and the company is 
in any case prevented from building up as 
large a surplus as it otherwise could. 

Nothing can disguise this situation from 
the keen appraisal of the open market, and 
the adjustment and income bonds are sell- 
ing at prices so low as to pay more than 
nine per cent and eleven per cent respec- 
tively on the investment. And the inter- 
esting fact is that the directors in August 
actually voted to pay the interest for the 
year. It is argued by bankers high in the 
financial world that with its present im- 
proved management the Frisco can stand 
its burden of interest charges. No railroad 
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has a territory more certain to develop, and 
in the last few years the property has been 
greatly improved. Indeed it is difficult to 
say whether the remarkable increase in op- 
erating efficiency as measured by growth 
in revenue tons per train mile emphasizes 
the more strongly former mismanagement 
or present good management. 

To analyze the investment or speculative 
merits of Frisco securities closely is a most 
baffling undertaking. The income bonds 
selling only a shade above fifty and paying 
six per cent certainly should appeal to those 
who can take a sporting chance. The six 
per cent adjustment bonds round sixty-five 
are a trifle safer and yet afford an almost 
exorbitant return on the money. As for the 
new prior-lien bonds yielding about seven 
per cent, they may be classed in respect to 
their price level generally with the Rock 
Island refunding fours and Missouri Pacific 
general fours—all three issues netting round 
seven per cent. But frankly the Frisco 
prior liens look much more secure than the 
other two issues. They are nearly a first 
mortgage on the whole vast Frisco system, 
being subject, or junior, to only about four- 
teen million dollars mortgage bonds and 
six million dollars equipment trust notes. 

In November, 1916, one of the country’s 
leading bond houses offered for sale a large 
block of Frisco prior liens at a price more 
than ten points higher than the present 
quotation. The firm recommended the 
bonds highly to its clients and presented 
many facts to show their strength. Nearly 
all bonds have fallen since November, 
especially new and unseasoned issues like 
those of the reorganized railroads; but 
intrinsically I do not see how Frisco prior 
liens are any weaker now, but rather they 
are stronger than before because of the 
continuance of good earnings. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of articles 
by Mr. Atwood on the reorganized railroads. 


Smowshoe Harness 


F YOU use snowshoes and do not like 

to fasten these by the old Indian straps 
that most Canadians adhere to, you can find 
a very practical snowshoe harness described 
in sporting-goods catalogues. Though it 
never will be accepted by the old-timer as 
the real thing, really when well made it is 
of great comfort. I first saw a snowshoe 
harness of this sort in the Yellowstone 
Park in the winter of 1894. It was made 
in an Indian Agency harness shop by a 
young Yankee, and it worked so well that 
I began then to write about it. I am 
rather disposed to think that the current 
commercial article may be traced to its 
origin in this very source, though that per- 
haps is not the case. At any rate, if you 
snowshoe much, and care for your toenails, 
look about you a little bit. 

This is also true if you use ski. You 
can get very perfect ski-boot harness nowa- 
days that will give you very much better 
control over your ski than the loose toe 
strap used heretofore. Of course any man 
who uses ski knows that control over 
them—that is to say, control sideways as 
well as backward and forward—is abso- 
lutely indispensable for happy travel. The 
first time a man mounts a pair of ski he 
will be surprised at seeing into what in- 
tricate patterns they can interbraid them- 
selves. Some ski runners shoe them with 
a strip of horsehide, its grain pointing 
back. This kills some of the back-slip in 
hill climbing; and no good man should be 
a backslider. 

In these military times one begins to see 
more and more the spiral puttee, which has 
been used in England and in the armies of 
the Continent for solong. One will see this 
more frequently in Canada than in Amer- 
ica, where the ordinary canvas legging is 
still more generally used. A good spiral 
puttee legging is not to be sneezed at as a 
practical thing for out-of-door wear. Its 


great objection is that it is usually picked 
‘up badly by use in briers or chaparral. 
For straightaway walking it is very fine. 
It is rather a troublesome thing to put on 
and off, as it comes in the shape of a long 
rolled bandage, and is best adjusted after 
a little practice to get the knack. 
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rear red-blooded boys. 


comradeship 


girls your own society. 


Sons and Fathee Meet 
At Billiards 
—MAN TO MAN! 


Play Carom and Pocket Billiards zz your home and 
Unite a// members of your family in this life-long 


Homes need the protection of these fascinating 
pastimes shared in common—you owe your boys and 
But make no mistake— 
you ll love these merry times as much as they. 

Parents who secured home tables for their young 


folks write us that they themselves can hardly wait 
each day for the ‘‘Billiard Hour.”’ 


Not toys—but scientific Carom 
and Pocket Billiard Tables with 
fast Monarch cushions, accurate 
angles and ever-level playing beds. 

Handsome designs in oak and 
mahogany. Sizes and styles to 
fit all homes. 

“Quick Demountable”’ 
Brunswicks can be set up any- 
where with ease, and folded 
away when not in use. 

Grand’’ and ** Baby Grand’’ 
for homes with a spare room, 
attic, basement or den. 


Easy Terms— 
Balls, Etc., FREE 


Brunswick prices range from 
$35 upward, according to size 
and design. Popular Purchase 


“Baby Grand” 


DEALERS: Write for agency 


proposition without delay. 


THE BRUNSWICK-RALKE-(COLLENDER Co. 


Name___ 


Address 


Plan lets you play while you pay. 

Expert Book of 33 Carom and 
Pocket Games and High Class 
Outfit of Balls, Cues, etc., given 
with every Brunswick. 


Send for Billiard Book 
FREE 


Learn how thousands of home 
folks enjoy these tables with 
their families and friends. Learn 
how billiards exhilarates mind 
and body, aids digestion and 
keeps boys off the street. 

See the tables in attractive 
color reproductions and get our 
free home trial offer. 

All contained in our color- 
book ‘Billiards —The Home 
Magnet.’’ Send your address | 
today without fail for free copy. VA 


Dept. 55F, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
You may send me free copy of your color book — 


“Billiards The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer. 
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Copyright 1917, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


The Science-Vision of the 


EERING through massive telescope 
into illimitable space, Science, seeing no 
star, discovers one. 


Mathematics has 


visioned for Her some sun transcendent. It be- 


comes our gift. 


So, inevitably moving to the goal of 
what should be, Science accomplishes 
her miracles. So has she discovered syn- 
thetic materials for our thousand uses— 
for human sole-wear, to mention one. 
So was Neolin itself created —the des- 
tined sole wear for the world today. 


Why has Neolin, this newer sole 
material set newer standards for our 
shoe-sole wear? Because Science, in 
fashioning it, knew at what to aim. She 
was not limited to adapting the hides of 
animals to the human foot. She aimed 
at what should be. So, by synthetic 
process she banished stiffness and water 
soakage and variable wear from the 


shoe-sole. Moving as to a target, she 
achieved the perfect sole. 


Imagine a shoe-sole which, neither 
leather nor rubber, has shoe-sole quali- 
ties which neither can share. That is 
Neolin performance. 


Imagine a sole whose terrific long- 
wear virtues mean often the cutting of 
shoe-bills in half. That is Neolin wear. 


Imagine a sole so foot flexible that 
pavements are velveted and sole muscles 
developed from the first free flexing of its 
slipper-easy tread. Thatis Neolin comfort. 


Imagine a sole so foot-trim and water- 
proof that undressy looking rubbers seem 
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largely unnecessary. Which will not let 
you slip on smooth, wet surfaces, nor 
scratch polished floors. And which yet 
provides dance-easy possibilities which 
Neolin wearers remark upon. That is 
Neolin utility. 


Together they mark the goal of the 
should be in a shoe-sole. You should 
purchase it. 


Save with Neolin Soles. Give to 
your wife their comfort. See how de- 
cidedly they cut-the shoe-bills of your 


fled! 
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scuffing sole-wearing youngsters. Wear 
them in all seasons and in all weathers. 
They come in various types and differ- 
ent sizes, on grown-ups’ and children’s 
new shoes or as re-soles. In black, 
white and tan. 


Look for that stamp ‘“‘Nedlin’’. 
Without that you have not bought 
Neolin. Maré that mark; stamp it on 
your memory: Neolin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


in 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Better than Leather 


Perfect Shoe-Sole—Neolin 
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‘Ever-Ready a! 
Safety Razor 


Officially Adopted 


for the U. S. National Army 
at all the new cantonments. 


Always the popular razor for 
the army and navy. 


American Safety 
Razor Co., Inc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘Ever-Ready’ 
“Radio” Blades 


Every ‘‘Radio”’ Blade cuts a 
hair before being wrapped in its moisture proof edge protector. 


This is the last of many tests which absolutely assures a keen- 
cutting edge to every “‘Radio’’ Blade—a quick, clean, caressing 
shave every time to every user. 


‘Ever-Ready @ 2-2Q¢ 
iadio Blades ¥6 30 


And “Radio” Steel holds this wonderful edge for 


many comfortable shaves. The process by which 
“Radio” Steel is made and tempered is the secret 
of the wonderful shaving ability of the ‘Ever-Ready’ 
Safety Razor. 


Soldiers and sailors can secure extra blades through- 
out England and France. Take an extra supply along 
for convenience sake. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Tihe Poets? ¢ 


I Have a Son 


HAVE a son who goes to France 
To-morrow. 
I have clasped his hand— 
Most men will understand— 
And wished him, smiling, lucky chance 
In France. 


My son! 

At last the house is still— 

Just the dog and I in the garden—dark— 
Stars and my pipe’s red spark— 

The ee his young heart used to fill 

Ts still. 


“T’ve got to go 
Dad, you know how I 


He said, one day: 
To France 
feel!” 
I knew. Like sun and steel 
And morning. ‘Yes,’ I said; 
Yow’ll go.” 


“T know 


I’d waited just to hear him speak 
Like that. 

God, what if I had had 

Another sort of lad, 

Something too soft, too meek and weak 
To speak! 


And yet— 

He could not guess the blow 

He'd struck. 

Why, he’s my only son! 

And we had just begun 

To be dear friends. But I dared not show 
The blow. 


But now—to-night —— 

No, no; it’s right; 

I never had a righter thing 

To bear. And men must fling 
Theme rs away in the grieving sight 
Of right 


A handsome boy—but I, who knew 
His spirit—well, they cannot mar 
The cleanness of a star 

That'll shine to me, always and true, 
Who knew. 


I’ve given him. 

Yes; and had I more 

I'd give them too—for there’s a love 
That asking asks above 

The human measure of our store— 
And more. 


Yes; it hurts! 

Here in the dark, alone— 

No one to see my wet old eyes— 
Til watch the morning rise— 

And only God shall hear my groan 
Alone. 


I have a son who goes to France 
To-morrow. 

I have clasped his hand— 

Most men will understand— 

And wished him, smiling, lucky chance 
In France. —Emory Pottle. 


Constancy 


RIVATE PIPER, Company B, 
’Steenth Illconsin Infantree, 
Lay expiring where he fell, 
Victim to a German shell 
On a bloody field in France, 
When his writhings caught the glance 
Of a nurse expert but pretty, 
Who knelt down in tender pity 
To receive his parting word. 
This—alas—is what she heard: 


“Send a card to little Alice, 
Down in dear old distant Dallas ; 
Tell her I continued true, 
As I promised I would do. 
Send a line or two to Thelma— 
She’s in Birmingham or Selma— 
Saying only this miscarriage 
Could have hindered us from marriage. 
There’s a little blonde in Ciney— 
Family name, I think, De Quincey— 
That I used to kiss—or try to— 
And would like to say good-by to. 


“Now, Cap,” sez he, “ 
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Say to faithful Gladys Mary, 
Pining out in Tucumcari, 
That her hapless lover died 
Thinking of his promised bride. 
Say to —— 


Here the victim faltered, 

And his whole demeanor altered 

As he gazed wpon the features 

Of the loveliest of creatures 

Who was kneeling, sweetly tearful, 
To receive this tender earful; 

Then, with ut? rance waxing thinner, 
Quoth he: 


“Say, kid, yow’re a winner! 
But I'll bet that you ain’t game 
To supply me with your name. 
Mine is Piper; dry-goods salesman, 
House of Dibber, Dell & Dalesman ; 
Livest traveler out of Chi 
Say, you've got a melting eye! 
Tell me, sweetness, do you think 
You could ever like a gink 
Met, like this, by accident?” 


As his charmer smiled assent, 
Private Piper, Company B, 
’Steenth Illconsin Infantree, 
Bravely went into eclipse 
With a smile upon his lips. 
—W. E. Nesom. 


The Port of Williamsburg 


HOVE me anchor down in a port that 

wuz named for Old Billy Bedamn. 

It’s ninety knots from an ’yster bed and a 
hundred miles from a clam. 

I’ve stowed me spars on the orlop deck, and 
me ’ammick nettin’s full 

Of grub and booze for an inshore cruise with 
a registered Holstein bull. 


Now fust I sets me an orchard out on a hill 
that’s west by south. 

I lines the trees so they takes the breeze and 
holds it in their mouth. 

I lines ’em a leetle south of west, and they 
stands so snug and seem 

Like a whaleboat sailing double reef with 
the wind on the quarter beam. 


Then I hires a man to do the chores and I 
calls him the boson’s mate, 

By the sign that he’s an amoosin’ cuss and, 
withal, a little sedate. 

when I plant the corn, 
how fer from row to row?” 

So I heaves the lead and then I sed: 
the mark three let her go.” 


I’ve got a cow with a red port side; andasT 
looked I seen 
That, douse me lights fer a fight at night, her 
stabbord eye wuz green. 
And so I sez to me boson’s mate: 
I think you oughter 
Swing a boson’s chair from her nigh pin 
bone and milk off her stabbord quarter.”’ 


“ By rights 


Then I takes a cruise in a light-draff drag 
in an alafalalfa field, 

When across her bow drove a Duroc sow, 
the reddest that ever squealed. 

I sez: “Holy Gee!”’ And me team of blacks 
comes up on the stabbord tack, 

And we leaves that hog in the choppy wash 
of the light-draff harrer’s track. 


Then I sez: ‘Haw! Haw!” And we comes 
about and we beats it up to port, 

Where I see a sight in an orchard lot 
*twould make a gunner snort: 

Two old gray hens wuz cacklin’ there till 
they nearly bust their heads ; 

For they had hatched in an apple tree a 
brood of Rhode Island Reds. 


Now, mates, if you chancet to be sailing 
north and looks fer a place to stop, 
Take a list to port ere you reach the straits, 
and let your anchor drop. 

Just drop your hook by a hillside green, 
where you'll see an old buck ram; 

And as she sinks we'll h’ist a few drinks at 
the Port of Old Billy Bedamn. 


—Granger Whitney. 


“By 


to-day, but by afternoon the clouds 
dominate the battlefields of the skies. 
It rains for a few hours, the dusty streets 
are washed, automobiles and coaches skid 
and race through the city, and the people 
go home or to the theaters. The next day 
they expect the morning sun to be as bright 
and warm as it was the day before. Be- 
cause it is the rainy season now, they await 
the afternoon shower and are prepared for 
it when it comes. 

In somewhat the same philosophic way 
they look at politics. They expect to- 
morrow to be as peaceful as to-day; but 
during the past seven years there have 
been so many unexpected revolutionary 


Tie sun rises unclouded in Mexico City 


storms that when a change comes they act © 


as they do when it rains in the morning, or 
when the sun shines all day. 

To-day, however, there are a few people 
who would like to know whether Mexico is 
facing the rising sun of a new, prosperous 
era, or whether the sun is about to give 
way to the clouds of another troublesome 
period. Quién sabe? say the Mexicans. It 
is true, one never can tell. 

A poor-rich nation is Mexico. Rich, be- 
cause foreign intellect, foreign capital, for- 
eign engineers and foreign business men 
developed her resources and made her so. 
Poor, because the revolutions have pes- 
tered the foreigners and Mexico in some- 
what the same way that an army of Hessian 
flies destroys a wheat field. But to-day the 
revolutionists have discovered that the 
battle cry, Down with the foreigners who 
exploited us!—though it may win a revo- 
lution—does not help reconstruction. The 
old sign which was illuminated throughout 
the world under President Diaz— Welcome, 
foreigners !—is being put up again by timid 


hands; and it will not be long before it is . 


lighted so brightly that it can be read in 
the darkest corners of the skeptical busi- 
ness world. This poor little rich nation 
wants to be as rich 
in gold as in natural 
wealth, and the gov- 
ernment is begin- 
ning to realize that 
only the hated: for- 
eigners have the 
gold. 

There is so much 
of the melodra- 
maticin Mexican life 
to-day that one is 
apt to overlook 
what is going on be- 
hind thescenes. One 
hears about the au- 
tocratic rule of vari- 
ous states; one 
learns how gover- 
nors and generals 
hold up foreign busi- 
ness interests, and 
about the inability 
of the central gov- 
ernment to enforce 
its orders; onereads 
in the newspapers 
about the street 
fights and military 
duels; and one im- 
agines that the 
whole community 
has nothing more to 
do. This is where 
one’s imagination is 
not a safe prophet. 

To-day the 
United States and 
the Allies are watch- 
ing Mexico through 
a microscope. They 
delayed official rec- 
ognition of Don 
Venustiano Car- 
ranza as president 
of the Republic. 
They were wait- 
ing to see whether 
the sun is rising or 
setting. They have 
recognized the de 
facto government; 
but their ambassa- 
dors and ministers 
are not at this writ- 
ing accredited to the 
de jure government, 
which began on 
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May first, when Mr. Carranza was inaugu-- 


rated as chief executive. Between a de facto 
authority and a de jure government there is 
a Great Divide. The Mexican Government 
has not yet bridged it, though it is busy with 
the foundations. 

The attitude of President Wilson to-day 
is similar to that assumed by the United 
States when Don Porfirio Diaz began his 
administration. When Diaz proclaimed 
himself provisional president of Mexico, 
America recognized the de facto govern- 
ment; meaning that his claim to supremacy 
was good, but that, ‘‘because of occur- 
rences on the Rio Grande frontier,’”’ rec- 
ognition of the official character of his 
government would be withheld until ‘‘it 
shall be assured that his election isapproved 
by the Mexican people, and that his admin- 
istration is possessed of stability to endure 
and of disposition to comply with the rules 
of international comity and the obligations 
of treaties.” This is what Secretary of 
State Fish wrote to the United States 
minister in Mexico City in 1877. 


The New Constitution 


Though I do not know what instructions 
the State Department has given Ambassa- 
dor Henry Prather Fletcher, I do know 
that neither England nor France has recog- 
nized the official status of the Carranza 
government. Mr. Fletcher was sent to his 
new post before President Carranza was 
inaugurated, and Sefior Bonillas, the Mex- 
ican ambassador at Washington, was re- 
ceived by President Wilson before the 
a of May, the inaugural day in Mexico 

ity. : 

“Tt goes without saying,” writes John 
Bassett Moore, former counselor of the 


MAIN 


State Department in his International Law 
Digest, “‘that a state may be recognized 
as a sovereign state without being recog- 
nized as a member of the society of nations.” 

This is the situation to-day with regard 
to our neighbor on the south; and there 
are divers reasons for it: 

The new constitution of Mexico, adopted 
at Querétaro in January of this year, con- 
tains two articles that foreign governments 
consider confusing and equivocal. There is 
a possibility that Article Twenty-seven 
may be enforced to the extent that every 
foreign property in Mexico shall be confis- 
cated by the government. Many millions 
of dollars invested by foreigners are in the 
hands of the government. Since January 
first, for instance, the Mexican Govern- 
ment has taken, through so-called forced 
loans, thirty-seven million pesos in gold 
from the banks of Mexico City, Monterey, 
Vera Cruz and other cities. 

In some cases the government has given 
receipts. In others the French, English, 
Canadian and American bankers and de- 
positors have no records. The government 
has been compelled to take this step be- 
cause of the financial crisis that faces the 
nation. There is no paper money in circu- 
lation. Gold and silver coins are the only 
medium; and the expenses of the govern- 
ment and the requirements of business are 
so enormous that money must be had, no 
matter what measures are necessary. 

There are some Mexicans who declare 
that the banks will be reimbursed; but the 
time when this will be possible depends 
upon how soon the government obtains 
foreign financial aid. 

Mexico is endeavoring to obtain, through 
agents, a loan from New York bankers or 
from the United States Government. Early 


herb ae Cobos on 


Speaking of Wonderful War Inventions! 


in August a report reached Mexico City 
that the United States would veto a loan if 
the bankers floated it. On August twentieth 
the White House. announced that, in the 
opinion of the United States Government, 
a loan would not be looked upon with dis- 
favor. This was done to assure the Mex- 
ican Government that the United States 
was not trying to hinder Mexico in her 
financial aspirations; but as the dispatch 
appeared in the Mexican newspapers it 
gave the impression that the United States 
Government had sanctioned a loan, and 
that all Mexico had to do was to send a 
ship to New York for the money. 

The biggest financial obstacle is the army. 
Nearly seventy per cent of the annual 
budget goes to the army and navy. Since 
there is no navy, this is purely an army ex- 
pense. The pay rolls contain nearly one 
hundred and fifteen thousand names; but, 
according to conservative estimates, there 
are not fifty thousand soldiers in all the gov- 
ernment’s forces. The army of dead men is 
so great that this form of graft is considered 
as contraband of the revolution. 


Plenty of Easy Money 


Generals are not the only ones who are 
becoming millionaires, measured in pesos. 
In Pachuca, the largest silver and gold min- 
ing city in the world to-day, one govern- 
ment official has deposited, through an 
American firm, seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars in a New York City bank since January 
first of this year. Besides, he has purchased 
considerable property in the capital. The 
government and the foreigners are sure that 
this man is dishonest; but his method of 
grafting has not been discovered. 

In Monterey a nephew of one of the high- 
est officials in the government offered local 
merchants a proposition of importing arti- 
cles from the United States free of high 
import duties, provided they would pay 
him from fifty to 
seventy per cent of 
these duties for his 
work, which con- 
sisted in getting the 
goods across the in- 
ternational border. 

Fifteen years ago 
there thrived in 
Mexico City what 
was known as the 
Thieves’ Market. 
Property stolen by 
maids, pickpockets, 
house servants and 
others was placed on 
sale every Sunday 
morning; and Mex- 
icans and foreigners 
went there in search 
of missing articles 
and bargains. It was 
easier to obtain 
them in this shop 
than to start crimi- 
nal investigations. 

Though the 
Thieves’ Market is 
still doing business, 
it has competition 
now in the antique 
shops and curio 
stores. The revo- 
lution has turned 
many a church and 
palace inside out. 
Saunter through 
these places to-day 
and you will find 
church ornaments, 
silverware, jewels, 
Chinese silks, Jap- 
anese idols, church 
bells and bishops’ 
gowns for sale. You 
can purchase pieces 
of the silk wall pa- 
per with which Em- 
peror Maximilian 
covered the walls of 
the National Palace 
when he ruled the 
Mexican people. 
Some day Mexico 
will bea rich field for 
collectors. ' 

(Continued on 

Page 66) 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Service that Prevents 
Battery Trouble 


STORAGE Don’t wait till something goes wrong 
with your battery before you make my 
acquaintance. 


The trouble-preventing side of Willard 
Service can give you, ow, the knowl- 
edgewhich saves many a dollar inrepairs. 


My very first duty is to help you to 
a thorough understanding of your bat- 
tery and its relation to the rest of the 
electrical system 


To show you: 


How to easily avoid things that put unnec- 
essary strain on your battery, that starve it, 
overfeed it, overwork it, overheat it or other- 
wise shorten its life. 


How to do the two simple things, filling 
and testing, that keep it in top-notch condi- 
tion — or, if you like, to do them for you. 


Service that Cures 
Battery Trouble 


I hold my job asa Willard Service Station 
Man first, foremost and all the time as a 
qualified battery expert. 


I have the knowledge and equipment to 
handle any battery work thoroughly and 
promptly. 

Your battery may need only a prolonged 
charging or a tightening of connections. On 
the other hand it may need re-insulation, or, 
again it may be so old or so seriously injured 
that it’s cheaper for you to buy a new one. 


Don’t let an amateur tinker with it—come 
to me and have the right thing done and 
done right. 


And [ll supply you with a rental battery 
while yours is being fixed. 


The Willard Service Station Man 
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Service that Begins 
in the Factory 


I couldn’t do my job so well, if you 
didn’t have a thoroughly good battery 
to start with. 


So Willard Service really begins in 
the factory, with good plates—and 
proper insulation between those plates. 


For years Willard Batteries have been 
used by the vast majority of car build- 
ers because of this excellence of mate- 
rial and construction. 


Many times in the past Willard engineers 
have made notable contributions to battery 
improvement, and one of the greatest was 
announced in August, 1917, as the 


Still Better Willard —with 
Threaded Rubber Insulation 


This represents the first automobile starting 
and lighting battery in which it has been pos- 
sible to get all the advantages of the well known 
insulating properties of rubber without either 
‘decreasing the voltage necessary for cold- 
weather starting, or increasing the size and 
weight of the battery beyond ordinary limits. 


It means still greater protection against bat- 
tery troubles, still further assurance of continuous 
operation, because battery insulation protects the 
source of life of the whole electrical system. 


Two years’ successful operation, which still 
continues, on 35,000 cars, preceded the an- 
nouncement to the motoring public. The 
Still Better Willard has proved, and is proving 
itself even better than we expected and is now 
on sale by car-dealers and all Willard Service 
Stations and factory branches. 


Come in and I will tell you more about 
Threaded Rubber Insulation and Willard 


battery service. 


The Willard Service Station Man 
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Copyright 1917, by The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


Goodyear Motz Tires 
NowAre 37% Lighter 
and More Efficient 


For motor delivery and other 
commercial cartage calling 
for tires capable of sustaining 
moderate loads at fairly high 
speeds, the Goodyear Motz 
Cushion Tire, deservedly, has 
been regarded as the most 
efficient tire. 


It cannot puncture, lasts 
through astounding mileage, 
and approximates the pneu- 
matic tire in resilience. 


Now Motz is better than ever. 
Good y ear engineers have de- 
veloped for this tire a new 
compound 37% lighter than 
the old, and far more resilient 
than the type of Motz former- 
ly sold for commercial uses. 


This new tire actually has 
as great cushioning power as 
a pneumatic tire inflated to 
carry the load for which this 
tire is designed. And it is 
absolutely trouble-proof. 


Moreover, its new lightness 
makes it more than ever an 
economizer of power. 


Have you tested Motz in your 
delivery service? 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron. Ohio 


GOOD/SYEAR 
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(Continued from Page 63) 

This is part of the melodrama; but the 
government has already interfered in this 
business. There is an embargo on the ship- 
ment of any church property out of the 
country. 

In London, Paris, Washington and Rome 
there are, on file with the various govern- 
ments, claims of their citizens against the 
Republic of Mexico. Until the Mexican 
Government determines upon a definite 
policy in dealing with foreign interests, and 
in settling these claims, recognition of the 
de jure government will be withheld. Presi- 
dent Carranza has been informed that some 
day there will be a reckoning; and this is 
one of the chief problems he is trying to 
solve. 

Interwoven with this question, like a 
black thread in a piece of white cloth, is the 
question of neutrality. To-day Mexico is 
not even a passive belligerent; and the 
hope of the United States Government, 
judged by its policy, is that Mexico will 
adjust her internal affairs so that it will 
not be necessary for America to divert her 
war energies from the European battle- 
fields. One day, while talking to Don Luis 
Cabrera in the Treasury Department, he 
remarked that, because the sentiment in 
the Chamber of Deputies was so strongly 
in favor of neutrality, the government 
would not change its policy; but, despite 
the statement of Mr. Cabrera and the offi- 
cial attitude of Washington, neutrality 
remains in a variable state. 

It is not the attitude of the United States 
or Mexico today that is important. It is 
the position the two nations will assume 
when Mexico has to decide ultimately what 
she is going to do. 

Thesentiment among the Mexican people, 
so far as one can judge, is one with the 
motto “I don’t care!’’ The opinion of the 
Intellectuals, the influential leaders back 
of the government, and of some high offi- 
cials, is different. These men are pro-Ally 
because they are pro-Democracy in Mexico 
and Europe. 


Satan’s Spring Housecleaning 


One Sunday afternoon an American 
banker gave a party at his home in the 
suburbs. One of the chief members of Presi- 
dent Carranza’s cabinet was present. His 
reputation as a master of anecdote had 
grown into fame since his visit to the United 
States, where he had learned to speak 
English. i 

“Tt was house-cleaning time in Hades,” 
began thesecretary, looking round theroom, 
into the eyes of every woman and man 
present, to see what impression his first 
remark had made. It delighted him that 
his audience was international. There were 
present foreign diplomats, anti-Mexican 
Americans, anti-American Mexicans, and 
myself. 

“No. It is not shocking, as you say in 
the United States,’’ he added with a smile. 
The guests smiled politely, too, so as not to 
discourage him. ‘‘Satan,’’ he continued, 
“ordered his servants to dust and clean all 
the corners and rooms of his palace, which 
stood at the entrance to his estate.”’ He 
spoke slowly, so as not to make a mistake 
in his youthful English. 

“Tt was evening when Satan made his 
inspection. He saw that everything was 
perfectly clean inside; and then he looked 
at the’’—he paused for the word—‘“‘exte- 
rior. Above the gate Satan read the-old 
worn inscription: ‘All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here.’ And Satan said: ‘I must 
have a new sign. That one is not modern. 
It is not up to date’—as you say in New 
York. 

“Satan thought a while.”” The secretary 
paused and puffed his cigar. ‘‘ He consulted 
some of his chief advisers.” 

“You mean his Cabinet,” suggested an 
American. 

““ Ah, yes,” replied the secretary; ‘‘Satan 
consulted his Cabinet. And the next day 
the new inscription above the gate read: 
Made in Germany!”’ 

Though the secretary told this story with 
the same enthusiasm as if he were the 
author, I imagine that it was one he heard 
in the States. It served the purpose at this 
gathering, however, of crystallizing an 
opinion held by many influential Mexi- 
cans. It would not be fair to give this 
minister’s name, or to conclude that, be- 
cause he is anti-German, the government is 
about to change its policy toward the bel- 
ligerents. 

Mexico is awaiting a provocation. Per- 
haps it would be better to say that it would 
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not be wise for Germany to provoke her. 
The famous Zimmermann letter, revealing 
the German opinion regarding annexation, 
has been forgotten; but Germany is again 
playing with neutrality, by her growing in- 
triguesin Mexico. The I. W. W. are becom- 
ing as active here against foreign interests 
as in the United States; and the money 
they use is called marks. 


President Carranza’s authority is, in 


some states, only nominal to-day. A few 
governors, especially if they are military 
leaders, interpret and obey his orders as 
they see fit. For this reason the Chief Ex- 
ecutive is commonly called the Easy Boss; 
but what Mr. Carranza is becoming is a 
Calm Dictator. He is accomplishing some 
reforms so quietly that even the men de- 
posed are unaware of his object. 

When Sejior Carranza first took office he 
had to appoint his popular generals to Cab- 
inet positions. To date he has eliminated 
most of them, and with great skill. One 
man, who was thought to be dishonest.and 
who was anti-foreigner in every policy, 
demanded a certain Cabinet berth—the 
Department of Fomento, or Public Works. 
Mr. Carranza could not remove him, so he 
wrote a decree changing the duties of this 
department, taking all the important for- 
eign work out of his hands. The foreigners 
were delighted; and so was the Cabinet 
officer, because he had other things to do. 
He didn’t care to deal with foreigners, any- 
way. 

A year ago ex-President Diaz was re- 
garded as having been the worst dictator 
and boss Mexico ever had—by the Mexi- 
cans. To-day he is being considered in a 
different light, though his evil acts have 
not been forgotten. Fifteen years ago, when 
a list of ten names was placed before Diaz 
so that he might select a senator from 
Coahuila, he picked the ninth, that of Sefior 
Carranza. To-day this senator is Diaz’s 
successor, and he is developing many of the 
qualities of leadership the old Indian had. 
Mr. Carranza’s friends say that he is devel- 
oping a Democratic dictatorship in Mexico; 
but the foreigners add: ‘‘By his acts we 
shall judge him.” 

Still, the question is asked: ‘‘Was Diaz 
a prophet too?” 

Because of the universal lack of educa- 
tion among Indians and Mexicans, a repre- 
sentative government such as exists in 
Mexico to-day is, in fact, only a represen- 
tation of the strongest parties and elements 
supporting Carranza; but Mexico remains 
more of a nation over Mr. Carranza than 
under him. He dominates the Central 
Government and he holds the nominal 
support of his old military chiefs; though, 
very often, they take matters into their 
own hands, such as taxation of foreign 
mines and ranches. Though the President 
has compelled some of these men to resign, 
the task is so enormous that it cannot be 
accomplished between sunrise and sunset, 
or between the first and the thirtieth of 
September. Majiana is a famous expression 
in Mexico when one asks how soon some- 
thing can be done; and, though mafiana 
means to-morrow when translated into 
English, it signifies a much longer period 
when applied to work. 

The iron policy in Mexieo, if one may call 
any act here by that term, belongs to the 
military chiefs. There is no lack of firmness 
when they act. 


A Military Conference 


For many months the Marquez brothers 
and their army of bandits terrorized the 
State of Jalisco, murdering farmers, steal- 
ing cattle, burning houses and holding up 
trains. The governor of Jalisco decided he 
might succeed in stopping the outlaws if he 
held a conference with them to learn their 
terms; at least, that was what he said. But 
one day the Mexican newspapers an- 
nounced that the Marquez brothers and 
their army had been thoroughly defeated 
in an engagement lasting from early one 
morning until afternoon. It was a long 
Mexican battle. 

The government was delighted with the 
news; but a few days later the story of 
the real engagement reached the capital. 
The governor invited the brothers to a con- 
ference at Ocotlan, Jalisco. The two ban- 
dits, with fourteen staff officers, rode into 
the city for the meeting. From concealed 
positions the Constitutionalists opened fire. 
When the shooting ceased there were six- 
teen dead men and as many bleeding 
horses lying in the street. The conference 
was a military one for which the Marquez 


_band was not prepared. 


: 
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This is another act in the melodrama; 
but one must not overlook the work the 
managers are doing. : 

Don Luis Cabrera, former Secretary of 
the Treasury and now government leader 
in the Chamber of Deputies, is considered 
the intellectual leader of the country; but 
one of his hobbies is the hunting of ducks. 
Still, this story is not to be about a duck 
hunt. More interesting than such excur- 
sions are his activities in Parliament. 

A few days before the session adjourned, 
in August, some members objected in un- 
censored terms to the presence of Amer- 
icans in Mexico City as members of a 
financial commission upon the invitation of 
the government. Their activities were due 
more to Cabrera’s initiative than to any 
other official’s. 

Two American authorities—Professor 
Chandler, of Columbia University, and 
Professor Kemmerer, of Princeton—had 
just reached the capital. A member of the 
Deputies declared he thought their pres- 
ence ought to be investigated, and that the 
government ought to be questioned about 
such an important matter. He denounced 
Americans in general and the government 
more particularly. 

Cabrera, who is always on hand to sup- 
port the government, saw the members 
supporting the speaker and in a clever 
speech stated that he thought the govern- 
ment ought to be interrogated. The in- 
vestigation was set for the next day. 

The next day he appeared in a different 
role. Cabrera defended the government! 
A member asked whether there were no 
Mexicans capable of doing the work the 
Americans were asked to do; whether Mexi- 
cans could not audit the government’s 
accounts. Certainly, replied Cabrera in 
substance; but unfortunately most of these 
Mexicans are out of the country. Sefior 
Limantour, who is in Paris, could do it— 
Limantour was Secretary of the Treasury 
under Diaz. 


Mr. Fletcher’s Diplomacy 


The opposition would not be quieted 
and Cabrera began one of his famous ora- 
tions. ‘‘Because Thomas A. Edison, an 
American citizen, invented electric lights 
is no reason why Mexico should burn 
candles,’”’ declared Cabrera in part. These 
experts, he added, had been consulted by 
the United States and foreign governments; 
and Mexico, desiring to obtain the services 
of financial authorities, had invited them 
as any other government might. 

Cabrera’s address and his knowledge of 
parliamentary rules won the day for the 
government, and the speaker escaped with- 
out a challenge to a duel. 

He has been challenged more than once; 
but his opponents know that he is a crack 
shot at ducks. ; 

The presence of this American commis- 
sion and the growing tendency among of- 
ficials to be more friendly to the United 
States are the hopeful signs in Mexico to- 
day. The financial experts are charged 
with the duty of investigating the receipts 
and expenditures of the government de- 
partments, with the object of making 
recommendations to establish efficiency and 
honesty. A giant’s task it is. 

By many this is interpreted as the initial 
step by the government in a new policy 
toward America and outside interests. Be 
that as it may, the Carranza Government 
is much more friendly to the United States 
than it has ever been. The Chief Executive 
time and again has ignored the protests 
of the German Minister because American 
warships are in Mexican waters at Tam- 
pico. This form of friendly neutrality is 
not agreeable to Herr von Eckhardt. What 
friendship there is to-day is due to Ambas- 
sador Fletcher. He was hissed on May first 
when Carranza took the oath of office, an 
Von Eckhardt was applauded. If there was 
a celebration to-day the honors would be 
reversed. That much the ambassador has 
done in four months. By New Year’s Day 
he may have the Mexicans cheering Uncle 
Sam’s troops in France. One never can tell 
what diplomacy may do next. 4 

One of the needs of Mexico is an efficient 
railroad system. For seven years practi- 
cally no repairs have been made on any 0 
the lines—either those owned by the gov: 
ernment or those owned abroad and oper 
ated by the authorities. In Monterey th 
are the wrecks of four hundred freight cars, 
burned by General Villa as a sacrifice t 
his legions when they made their last mare 
through the city. 


(Concluded on Page 69) 
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Zhe RESPONSIBILITY of ADVERTISING 


Shis ts a copy of a letter sent July 10“to every 
employee of the California Faching Corporation 


Del Monte CHAD Bulletin 


| QUALITY | Dee 
, CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Miss Allie Robinson, 
Plant No. ll, 
Sacramento, California. 


Dear Miss Robinson:= 


We have recently commenced a powerful and concerted 
campaign of national advertising on our DEL MONTE Brand of 
canned fruits and vegetables. 


With this letter, I am handing you one of these ad- 
vertisements. Note what. we are saying to the public —— that 
the DEL MONTE Brand is not merely a trade-mark, but, in fact, 
a guarantee of the quality of DEL MONTE Products - a guar- 
antee printed over the company’s signature, and backed by its 
good name and reputation. 


We are proud to be able to do this. We are proud of 
the products which meke this an honest claim, and proud of our 
men and our women who make DEL MONTE quality what it is. 


We deeply realize the greai responsibility put upon 
us by this advertising a responsibility to the consuming 
public to every man or women who buys DEL MONTE. We intend 
to meet the responsibility by keeping DEL MONTE Products equal 
to the claims we make for them; and —~—- 


FPL ET ETI 


THES SLSMapsto.you cand to me === to every one sot us, bE 
whether a fruit buyer or a general manager, a superintendent \: 
or a forewoman, or one of our many girls at the canneries who 
have already contributed so largely toward our success. 


ae SseSersorerreet n= us-snsenasansbeetestnepersaseneeapesnensouaDttenh 


‘And so I have addressed this letter to each employee 
of the company. I urge you to continue your work with a full 
sense of the great opportunity and responsibility we now have 
before us. Your own success will depend largely on the zeal | 
with which you guard DEL MONTE quality, and I am confident the FE 
success of our business is assured so long as we continue to ¢@ 
pack products in which we can believe ——— the way we believe in 


them today. 


’ 


Most sincerely yours, 


x 


; ~ : 
} Vl President, : LH) onte a 
/ CALIFORNIA PACKING? CORPORATION, f a 


Vie Ome OL 


/ 
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DEL MONTE PRODUCTS 


Peaches, sliced peaches, apricots, Catsup, tomatoes, tomato ‘sauce, Olives, preserves, jellies, jams 
pears, cherries, grapes, plums, artichokes, asparagus, spinach, peas, Maraschino Ph ctrice oney 
loganberries, blackberries, Hawaiian beans, pumpkin, beets, pimientos, prunes, raisins, and gang erhea 
Pineapple. chili peppers. varieties. 


Most Americans Wear Shoes 
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Made For Deformed Feet 


Read This Bulletin Issued by the New York 
State Department of Health 


‘AMERICANS practice the ancient Chinese cus- 

tom of foot binding to a far greater degree: 
than they realize. The feet of most of them are pressed 
into shoes that are not made for feet of a natural shape, 
but for those deformed by confinement in shoes that 
conform to an artificial standard of fashion. 


‘The elementary principles of shoe fitting are few and 


simple. Stand with the feet placed closely beside one another 


and notice three things: 

“First, that the longest part of the foot is from the great toe to the heel. Second, 
that the great toe points directly forward in persons whose feet have not been deformed, 
and Third, that the inner edge of the foot from the heel to the outer end of the great toe 
is straight. 

“These three points determine that the proper shape for a shoe is that, first, its tip 
shall be at its inner edge and not opposite its middle part, and, second, the inner edge 
of the front half of the sole shall be straight so the great toe may point directly forward. 
If the inner edge and tip of the shoe are properly shaped, the further problem 
in fitting the foot merely consists in seeing that the shoe shall be broad enough to 
avoid pinching the foot just back of the toes. 

“Put a stylish shoe on the foot and notice, first, the tip of the shoe is opposite 
the middle of the foot, and, second, that the inner edge of the shoe curves outward, 


pushing the great toe with it and the whole foot against the outer side of the shoe. 
The result is a deformity of the foot by which the toes are crowded together until the 


tip of the foot is no longer at the great toe, but at the two middle toes. 

“Pressure of the flesh against the toenails produces what are called ingrowing toe- 
nails. Rubbing the toes together and against the side of the shoes produces corns. 
Twisting the joint of the great toe causes a Sunion. 


“All these painful conditions of the feet will cease if road shoes with straight 
inner edges are worn. * * * Manufacturers are now beginning to use lasts of hygienic 
shape, making shoes whose lines are as pleasing to the eye as is their comfort to 


the wearer.” 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


PARENTS: GET THE WHOLE FAMILY INTO EDUCATOR SHOES 


For this bulletin tells what we have been preaching for years—namely, that Educators are, 
’ They are built scientifically to 


and have always been, “broad shoes with straight inner edges.’ 


“Jet the feet grow as they should,” allowing Nature to relieve or abolish bent bones, corns, bunions, 


ingrowing nails, falling arches, etc. 


But not every broad-toed shoe is an Educator. Therefore, always look for EpucaTor 


branded into the sole. 


SEND For “BENT BONES MAKE FRANTIC FERT”’ 


a free illustrated book for foot sufferers and those who are responsible for the care of children’s 
Advice by orthopedic experts. Tells How to Walk Correctly; How to Have Healthy, 


feet. 
Straight-boned Feet, etc. Write for copy today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 14 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers also of All-America and Signet Shoes for Men, and the Mayfairs for Wamen 


CAUTION: —It is not 
an Educator shoe unless 
stamped thus. There can 
be no guarantee stronger 
than this trademark, for 
it absolutely guarantees 
the whole shoe—every 
part—the shape—the ma- 
terial—the workmanship. 
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Dull calf blucher Educator 
for Men, A similar pattern 
for Boys. Educators are also 
made in a wide variety of — 
patterns and materials for — 
Women, Misses and Chil- — 
dren and Infants. , 


e | 

TO RETAILERS ," 
Write us and we will tell — 

you of the opportunity in- 
your city for a profitable — 
Educator business. 12,000 — 
leading merchants in the © 
United States are selling — 
Educators with  satisfac- — 
tory results to themselves, — 
: 
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A government Official has inspected other 
lines and found four thousand cars that 
can be repaired; but money, laborers and 
materials are needed. The first and third 
can come only from the United States. And 
it has been explained to the government by 
private parties that, even if Mexico had 
the money to purchase engines and car- 
construction material, it would be three 
years before they could be delivered, un- 
less—there is always a way to evade con- 
tracts— Mexico were an ally of the United 
States. And in that case every effort would 
be made to aid her. Allies always have the 
first call. ; ; 

Multiply the task that faced Diaz when 
he was struggling with the conflicting ele- 
ments of Mexico in 1877 by the increase in 
population in Mexico, and by the increase 
in foreign capital invested, and you will 
have an understanding of what faces Sefior 
Carranza. Forty years ago the United 
States would not recognize the official or 
de jure government of Diaz, because he 
was struggling with the same tasks and 
inactions of the present day, but on a 
smaller scale. 

Whether Sefior Carranza will adopt the 
same attitude toward foreigners that Don 
Porfirio did, and whether he will try to re- 
construct Mexico with the assistance of out- 
side brains, are questions which events 
will answer. . Sefior Carranza has the same 
opportunities. So far as the United States 
is concerned, one might judge from the 
former policy of President Wilson that he 
was willing to help the Republic get on its 
financial and reconstruction feet, even if 
the alignment of Mexico on the side of the 
Allies were a temporary burden. The United 
States is endeavoring to help the nation by 
advice and counsel. 

One suggestion which has been made to 
President Carranza is that he shall abolish 
the decree fixing an artificial value in ex- 

change for American money. Formerly one 
dollar was equal to two pesos in Mexican 
currency. To-day, by a government order, 
a dollar is accepted by the government as 
equal to but 1.85 pesos in gold, or 1.75 pesos 
in United States bank notes. If the Mex- 
ican Government would agree to the old 
standard—so it is stated—American gold 
and silver would be used in exchange and 


Things You 


HAT the locker or gun room or gun 

closet of the average sportsman has in 
it a greater variety of objects of greater or 
less usefulness than any other room in any 
sportsman’s house, has been said so often 
as to need no repetition. The really curi- 
ous thing is that no matter how full a 
sportsman’s gun room becomes, it never 
is quite full enough. 

When Jones visits Smith and Smith 
shows Jones the contents of his gun closet, 
which of course he is bound to do, Jones’ 
eyes fill up with envy as he ponders upon 
the total inadequacy of his own equipment. 
He departs and adds considerably to his 
own store. Then when Smith comes over 

to see Jones it is his time for misery—Jones 
has so many things that he himself has not 
yet found. 

I once said in my haste that my own gun 
room contained a working outfit for any 
sort of sport in any part of America. That, 
however, is a very large order, and no such 
statement should be madewithoutabundant 
reservations. Indeed, ignorance were far 
the greater bliss in all these matters. When 
one begins to read sporting-goods catalogues 
and sporting magazines his mental unhap- 
piness takes on immediate jncrease. There 
are a few things that have been overlooked 

‘inone’s collection. Isit thus with your own? 


There is not space in the average locker 
‘room for an automobile trailer and the 
| complete camp outfit that commonly goes 
with such a trailer. And yet, in these days 

when gasoline enters so very largely into, 
sport, it almost may be said that no man’s 
outfit is complete which has not a little 
two-wheeled cart to go on behind his motor 
car when he tours the country. 

There are some dozens or scores of these 

trailers put out by enterprising and energetic 
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increase the amount of available currency. 
But the government has not acted. It is 
claimed that an official is benefiting by the 
present arrangement; and he is apparently 
strong enough to prevent a change. But 
perhaps not! The government may not be 
convinced. 

The mint in Mexico City is coining fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of silver fifty- 
centavo pieces every day, and much more 
gold. But no machine or collection of ma- 
chines can make money as fast as a waste- 
ful Republic can spend it. I doubt whether 
one machine can make money fast enough 
to pay the salary of a general who, by 
chance, may be a governor, an inspector, 
and something else too. One man in Mex- 
ico is not necessarily made for one job. 

During the past few months there has 
been a change in the attitude of certain 
foreign investors toward the Carranza Goy- 
ernment. There is an inclination to work 
with the officials. Canadian and American 
merchants are again looking after Mexican 
business. So are the British. Some of these 
people are already discussing claims with 
the government, and some believe they will 
be able to agree with the officials. This is 
shocking those who believed there was no 
chance of the Carranza Government’s con- 
tinuing so long. 

Since I have been in Mexico, talking with 
a large number of foreigners, I have found 
that those who are showing a willingness to 
coéperate with the authorities are not only 
being encouraged by the results but they 
believe it will be profitable. 

“Concessions” is the most hated of all 
words by the revolutionists, because it was 
said that foreigners robbed Mexico with 
concessions; but that word is actually being 
used to-day to describe what the present 
government is doing. I met an American 
who obtained a water-power site near Mex- 
ico City this summer. Engineers calculate 
that the falls will develop twenty-four thou- 
sand horse power. This is a concession; and 
it has been granted by the government 
that was opposed to such things when it 
began. 
~ Hated, cursed, vilified and condemned, 
Venustiano Carranza remains the strongest 
political figure in Mexico, and the only 
man who can guide the fateful and fretful 
destinies of the Republic to-day. All agree 
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outfitting companies acquainted with the 
automobile trade. Most of them boast 
that it takes no more than five minutes to 
establish a complete camping home, with 
table, chairs, beds, cooking outfit, provisions 
and all, once one has pulled up at his stop- 
ping place. ‘Some of these outfits include 
spring mattresses. 

Of course it has been discovered that 
the motor car itself is a very poor sort of lug- 
gage vehicle—its human occupants nearly 
always fill it up. I have, however, seen a 
double-deck sleeping berth rigged on a five- 
passenger touring car, and carrying recep- 
tacles rigged alongside for the cooking 
utensils. These bunks were rather low, for 
the auto top furnished the tent. A much 
more elaborate arrangement is possible 
when one has the trailer trundling merrily 
along behind, with its complete outfit ready 
to be jerked into shape at a moment’s 
notice. As to the price of these things, 
one can go as far as one likes. True, the 
trailer and its appurtenances must be 
stored in the garage, and not in the parlor 
or dining room. There even are some per- 
sons who have insisted that their husbands 
ought to take all their sporting outfit into 
the garage. 


Another interesting but useful gasoline 
appendage for sporting locomotion is the 
outboard motor, which you can carry 
gracefully in one hand and attach to the 
stern of almost any skiff. There are a num- 
ber of different makes of these outboard 
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about this, Mexicans and foreigners. Car- 
ranza or intervention! 

There is no organized revolution to-day. 
Bandits are deserting Villa. About the 
middle of August three hundred Villistas 
strolled into Torreon, and then out to an 
American ranch, where they informed the 
manager that Villa had discharged them. 
Perhaps there is no more loot! Perhaps 
Carranza is an easy boss. It may be that 
this is the only kind of dictator the Mexican 
people will follow now. 


But despite all this, the puzzle of the | 
Mexican Sphinx remains: What Will Mex- | 
ico Do? How will the government inter- | 


pret the constitution? Will the authorities 


return confiscated property? Will the gov- | 


ernment adjust foreign claims? 
banks be reimbursed? 

Sphinxes are not found in many parts of 
the world, but there are two in Mexico. 


Will the 


Standing at the corner of Calle San Fran- | 
cisco and Avenida Juarez, looking toward | 
Chapultepec Park one can see, on the | 


right, the National Theater, the so-called 


White Elephant, with its incomplete marble | 


walls glistening in the sunlight like a giant’s 
heliograph. In the distance towers the 


rusty steel skeleton of the proposed House of | 


Parliament. The Mexicans call it the Black 
Elephant. 
These are the Mexican Sphinxes—the 


symbols of Mexico to-day. Whether these | 


structures are completed and transformed 


into modern architectural monuments de- | 
pends upon the answers to the questions | 


facing the government. Whether they rattle 
to pieces or wear away unused depends 
upon the replies Sefior Carranza makes to 
the questions the world isasking. These two 
buildings, or parts thereof—just as Mexico 
itself—contain possibilities for success or 
failure. But the question their bleak walls 
andiron bones ask is answered with the echo: 

“What will Mexico do?” 

Aristotle once remarked that, to be 
complete, things must have a beginning, a 
middle and an end. How simple; and yet 
howinforming! This article, so far, has only 
a beginning and a middle; therefore, it is 
not complete. 

I began by asking whether the sun was 
rising or setting in Mexico. I shall answer: 
The sun is rising; but I cannot tell whether 
there will be rain to-morrow. 


May tlave Overlooked 


contrivances, and the principle has been so 
well perfected since they first came into use 
that to-day such a motor may be considered 
perfectly reliable and perfectly efficient. 
Just as the automobile has extended the 
horizon of sportsmen on land, so does the 
outboard motor open up to him a new world 
upon the water. A ten-mile row for a day’s 
fishing is no such happy experience for the 
average man. The motor simplifies that. 
There are hundreds of thousands of these 
handy gasoline propellers in use all over 
the country, along the seaboard and on the 
inland lakes and streams. This contrivance 
also is a trifle expensive to the man who has 
not yet purchased his motor car. In time, 
however, we all must have one. Like all 
gasoline contrivances, they make life pleas- 
anter. 


Have you, perhaps, a little can of marine 
glue in your sporting closet? If so it is 
best to keep the top screwed on tightly, as 
elsewise it might mix things up. If you 
never had your bottle of shellac get loose 
in your tackle box you still have an ex- 


perience that will test your moral fortitude. | 


As to the marine glue, you will find it useful 
if you have anything to do with boats. It is 
essential for patching your canoe—if you 
are a canoeist you should take along some 
bits of canvas and other properties for 
mending your ship. One interesting writer 
describes how he has entirely waterproofed 
his rowboat by putting over it a coat of 
thin drilling, and on top of that a heavy 
coat of marine glue ironed in by the use of 
a hot iron. He declared that this ended all 


‘leaks for that particular boat. Perhaps the | 
little pot of marine glue may be useful for | 
you to keep out in the garage with your | 


trailer and your outboard motor. It is not 
a suitable parlor ornament. 
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A central point from 
which all Chicago’s 


activities radiate 


N the heart of Chicago, 
“‘thegreat nationaltermi- 
nal,’ stands Hotel La Salle 
—justly representative of 
its progress and adequate 
toits demands. Here, every 


_ day, you may meet men 


and women prominent in 
world-affairs who appreci- 
ate the extra refinements 
of service found here—at 


Chicago’s 
Finest Hotel 


LaSalle at Madison Street 


RATES 
One person 
Room with detached 


‘Per day 


bath : - $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with private 
bath . . . $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 
Two persons Per day 

Room with detached 
bath ; 3 $3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath— 

Double room” $5 to $8 


Single room with double 
bed a ; . $4, $4.50 and $5 
Two Connecting Rooms with Bath 


Two persons . $5 to $8 
Three persons . $6 to $9 
Four persons . $7 to $12 


1026 rooms—834 with private bath 


Ernest J. Stevens, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


The only hotel in Chicago maintaining 
floor clerks and individual 
service on every floor. 
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“Tl put 
LEXOAK 


Leather 
Soles 


on these 
shoes and | 
| Save money” 


E will save money because, by | 
resoling with FLEXOAK 
Leather Soles, he will have extra 
long wear, dry feet and comfort. 


FLEXOAK Leather Soles are genuine leather of ex- 
tremely high quality. They get their long-wearing quality in 
two ways: The steer hides are especially selected for shoe 
sole purposes, then converted into sole leather by a process 
of sole-leather tanning—the FLEXOAK process —per- 


fected through forty years of labor, research and experiment. 


FLEXOAK Leather Soles are flexible and yielding to the foot, in shoe soles is imperative these days. It is an economy that helps 


giving a pleasant sensation of firmness when walking. No danger the nation and helps your purse. — 
from slippery sidewalks. It is a well-known fact that leather allows With FLEXOAK Leather Soles on your shoes, you 
the feet to “breathe” because it is nof air tight. For this reason, will know you can go no higher in the selection of a shoe 


E LEXOAK Leather Soles do not heat, sting or draw the feet. sole. Everyone can be accommodated with FLEXOAK Leather 
In addition, FLEXOAK Leather Soles give you a better finished Soles. (See “HowTo Buy FLEXOAK Leather Soles”on next page.) 


job than any other matenal. 


The next time you buy new shoes, look for the FLEXOAK 
FLEXOAK Leather Soles give twice the wear of the ordinary trade-mark on the sole. When you see it, you may be sure that 
leather sole. FLEXOAK Leather Soles mean economy. Economy you have the perfect shoe sole. 
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The Standardized _ 
LEATHER SHOE SOLE 


The buying of leather shoe soles is no longer a hit-or-miss performance. We 


CUT FROM HIGH GRADE 
SOLE LEATHER-fRONg 


have standardized them and given them the name—FLEXOAK. This means that SELECTED STEER HIDES: 
at last there is a dependable shoe sole—one that is uniform—in wearing qualities and ESPECIALLY TANNED BY US 
appearance irrespective of when or where you buy it. This marks a decided advance FOR FLEXOAK SOLES. 


in the making of shoe soles—the culmination of a dream of many decades. 


C.G. FLECK. 
iy ENSTEIN co. 


MWGEST- EXCLUS, 
IVE LEATHER z| 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE Wasa | 


MUSKEGON, MICH, 


Every process through which FLEXOAK Leather Soles pass—from the selec- 


tion of the raw hides to the placing in the carton in which you receive them—is 


standardized. Standardized with the one object in view of producing a leather 


shoe sole that can always be relied upon to measure up to the high standards of Eee 
wear and appearance, originated and fixed for FLEXOAK Leather Soles. Every ina 
. : a carton 
one of these processes is performed in the one plant and under one direction. like this 
Remember the name. Ask for them by name. 
It is stamped on each sole—for your protection. 
How to Buy FLEXOAK Leather Soles 
The dealer or repair man will be glad to sell you FLEXOAK SPECIAL OFFER. If your dealer or repair man has not yet 
Leather Soles. He knows that now he can offer you a sole that been supplied, we will gladly send a pair of men’s five-star, postpaid, 
eliminates for all time, the guesswork in the selling, and for you, upon receipt of a dollar bill, Mention color and size of shoe. 
He EAC FLEXOAK Full Soles have “backbone.” They support the 


Sreepeter ay catmembers of the FUEXOAK fara ates arch of the foot—preventing Flat Foot. For all sizes of men’s shoes. 
Two colors—Black and Tan. 


different price—each the utmost value for the money. There is a 


price to fit every purse—a sole to fit every shoe. The finest of these Heels—Everything said here about FLEXOAK Leather Soles 
is the five star (Marked thus — x x x x x on the sole and on the can be said with equal force about FLEXOAK Leather Heel 
carton). Two colors—Black and Tan. Treads. All sizes; two colors, Black and Tan. 


LEATHER SOLE 
THE PERFECT SHOE SOLE 


Made by 


C. G. FLECKENSTEIN COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Leather Sole 
Manufacturers in the World 


MUSKEGON, .  . MICHIGAN 
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THe FIRM 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Columbia 


atteries 


Power-demand big, power- 
demand small—to ring a bell 
or speed an engine—to runa 
truck, a tractor ora toy 
—choose Columbias, the bat- 
tery that “costs no more, 
lasts longer’’in every service! 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, Columbia Batteries are made and sold by 


Canadian National Carbon Company, Limiled 
Toronto, Ontario 


Fahnestock spring-clip binding posts, no extra _ charge. 


Teddy Hall, though now kotowed to by his 
father like a young prince, was permitted 
scarcely an unobserved step. He was 
guarded as if he had had the Burnham for- 
tune upon his very person; ‘hands to catch 
him, lest he should start to fall, literally 
attended him from the moment he got out 
of his bed in the morning until he was back 
there at night. 

Elsie was likewise stealthily surrounded. 
Ezekiel Hall’s wife practically took posses- 
sion of the girl; none but the trusted were 
allowed near her; while the elder Hall 
nursed his fears, she became a virtual cap- 
tive through the hours of her betrothal; 
and, blinded and bound, the child was 
hauled toward her fate. When looked at 
in its raw truth it was not an engaging pic- 
ture of the firm; nor was it made the more 
engaging by the outstanding fact that her 
sole chance of rescue seemed to rest with 
Anthony Carver and some plot which his 
hate and terror might devise. 

But his hate and terror, no matter how 
intense, seemed somehow to have failed the 
treasurer of Burnham & Wadley. Without 
the vestige of an illusion he saw himself, 
at no distant time, first trampled upon and 
then booted into the street. Already he was 
suffering embittering stings. Even now it 
was for Hall that the knowing underlings 
had their oiliest smiles, and it was to his 
desk that there came the patter of the 
most ready and anxious feet. 

Carver’s gall could not have been di- 
luted, either, by the daily defection to Hall 
of the men whom he had raised from noth- 
ingness and for years had permitted to 
make themselves big with the bigness of 
the firm. But day followed day and the 
great hour for Elsie’s marriage nervously 
approached, without the launching by An- 
thony Carver of any scheme to deliver the 
girl from the shackles of Ezekiel Hall and 
to save himself. 

As the date grew nearer I would groan 
as I regarded her there, so clean and fine 
against the murky background of her life, 
and as I considered the cruel and base uses 
to which. the girl’s mistaken love would 
presently be put. It all seemed horrible; 
and I cursed Judge Methuen, who now, 
with an eye to business, fairly danced at- 
tendance upon Hzekiel Hall, for letting the 
outrage proc®ed. But there seemed no 
savior in sight. Carver apparently con- 


tinued to sit impotently by. It was not 


like him. For the stake of the firm he 
would have fought to the final rim of eter- 
nity, I knew; as well I knew the treasurer 
for a hard man to beat; and yet he did not 
strike. I was puzzled at the seemingly 
unnatural forbearance of that disciple of 
the firm. 


The church had filled. It was a gorgeous 
June day, almost exactly a year after Elsie’s 
return to Treadwell. The girl, the most 
tender of brides, and as fresh and stainless 
and exquisitely soft as she had been twelve 
months earlier, had passed, to the organ’s 
solemn strains, up the aisle on the arm of 
her guardian. Her shameless bridegroom, 
smirking self-consciously before the throng, 
had met her at the altar, and presently the 
minister’s voice had begun intoning the 
words of the service. It was for Elsie, of 
course, the highest and most sacred hour 
of her life. 

Anthony Carver was in a pew well to the 
front. There was not a hint in his face of 
the immense disaster that confronted him; 
but, as if seeking some avenue of escape 
from his impending tragedy, his buttonlike 
eyes kept shooting here and there with 
hunted glances. Finally I observed them 
to remain steady and fixed. I saw the 
faintest light steal into his plump, round 
countenance and I noticed his thin, whitish 
brows contract suddenly in a small con- 
centrating frown. The frown instantly 
passed and left him again beaming with the 
glad spirit of nuptials. 

I followed what had seemed the path of 
his vision, and just beyond the high ogerish 
form of Ezekiel Hall I espied, even as 
Elsie Prescott’s vivid girlish lips were whis- 
pering the promises that made her the wife 
of Teddy Hall, the trim and pleasing figure 
of Norman Dane. 


Tir 


VANS Elsie Prescott’s wedding Norman 
Dane did not return to New York, save 
only for long enough to pack his belongings 
and to turn over the Eastern office to a 
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successor. He had been persuaded by the 
suave Anthony Carver that a great future 
lay before him as an assistant treasurer of 
Burnham & Wadley. I recall well the day 
when Norman entered the office and took 
his desk at Carver’s elbow. In his clean, 
hard, youthful strength he was like an in- 
vigorating dash of spray—a burst of fresh 
honest life in that vast room where there 
now seemed to be death and moral de- 
cay positively hovering above the funereal 
black-walnut desks, along the shining brass 
rails of the passageways, and even about the 
cypress-green lamp shades depending by 
rows of cords from the ceiling. The office — 
had become a cave of vile creeping passions, 
into which Norman brought a suggestion © 
of sunshine and purity. It was good to see — 
his erect, sleekly combed-back head among ~ 
the old ones, cringingly lowered or bowed 
in defeat. 

Ezekiel Hall had greeted Dane’s appear- 
ance without concern. His son Teddy had 
been got safely to the altar, the knot had 
been tied, and such knots were not easily 
undone. Furthermore, no great while re- 
mained before Judge Methuen could be 
ousted and he could step into the presi- 
dent’s room, and therefrom proceed with 
Carver’s decapitation. Small chance there 
seemed, doubtless, to him of anything dis- 
astrous occurring within that time. 

And then, besides, it is possible that he 
failed to fathom Carver’s mind and, with 
his sense of security, did not perceive sig- 
nificance in the circumstance that Norman 
Dane promptly became, not only a mere 
assistant to the treasurer, but more—a su- 
preme favorite, a chosen protégé; in point 
of fact, a second son. 

That was what had come about. As the 
story later shaped itself, Anthony Carver, 
perhaps upon the very evening of Elsie’s 
wedding day, had had a talk with Norman 
Dane in which he had suggested the move — 
from New York; had reminded Dane, as 
an evidence of his special friendship for 
him, that it was he who had originally se- — 
cured the young man’s services for the firm; 
and had pledged himself to expedite -in 
every possible way Dane’s already most 
promising career. Norman, who had had 
no sense of the contest that had been 
played out, had readily and innocently 
agreed and, with buoyant hopes, had liter- 
ally hurled himself at his new job, which he 
was now, some months later, performing 
with conspicuous success. 

Norman was quite uncontaminated then. 


“He was the same young man he had been, ~ 


made perhaps a little harder, a little leaner 
by work. His countenance was as open, 
his eyes as level, his smile as boyish and 
contagious. He was still, you may calcu- 
late, a most admirable and engaging young 
man. His ambitions, which had always 
been considerable, were still considerable. 
But he was not smitten with cravings so inor- 
dinate that he was indifferent to turpitude. 
Nor had he yet become initiated to the 


‘ways of men like Halland Carver. His view 


of their sort was the absurdly credulous 
view of people in general; he saw their abil- 
ities; he assumed their integrity, upright- 
ness and respectability; he had yet to learn 
their souls and the heat of their passions 
and desires. But his own private vision of 
a stupendous future for himself—a future 
of wealth, power and honestly won attain- 
ment—made him susceptible in his new 
environment. 

All this, of course, Anthony Carver had 
carefully reckoned upon. Far too shrewd 
immediately to expose the shockingness of | 
his project, he sat back and for a time did — 
nothing, so far as Norman was concerned. | 
None knew better than he the power of the - 
firm’s malignant lures and how truceless it 
could be in its dealings with human hearts. 
He had not to lift a finger; he had merely 
to observe the poison at its sure daily work. 

You must not be too hard on old Carver. 
Already his dignity, his pride and his pres- 
tige were suffering daily tortures at the 
hands of Ezekiel Hall, and he saw himself, if 
his project did not succeed, a doomed man. 
The thought of Ezekiel Hall’s triumph, 
too—the hourly sight of that dark hating 
face, aglow with murderous anticipation, 
across their narrow passageway—must have 
been harrowing to him. Besides, Carver 
was a very old servant of the firm. ‘ 


Norman Dane paused on the steps of the 
Hundred Club, hesitating. 
(Concluded on Page 74) ; 
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The new way to manicure 


Don’t cut the cuticle. Read below how to give your nails 
the well-groomed shapeliness you've wanted so long. 


Cuticle cutting is dangerous! Over and 
over specialists advise “‘Do not trim the 
cuticle.’? ‘‘Under no circumstances should 
scissors or knife touch the cuticle.’’ ‘‘Cuti- 
cle cutting is ruinous.”’ 


Cutex, the harmless cuticle remover, sof- 
tens and removes surplus cuticle without 
cutting: does away with tiresome soaking 
of the nails: takes half the time heretofore 
required. 


Cutex is absolutely harmless! It was formu- 
lated to do away with the cutting which 
specialists agree is so 
ruinous. 


see how easily you can 
give your nails the shape- 
ly, well-kept appearance 
of the perfectly groomed 
man or woman. 


Just how to do it 


= 


You will be amazed to ° 


Mary Nash, whose su- 
perb acting in New 
York's most successful 
play, “The Man Who 
Came Back," has estab- 
lished her as one of the 
great emotional  ac- 
tresses, sayse ‘‘I don’t 
see how I ever tolerated 
having my cuticle cut— 
Cutex makes my nails 
look so much better.” 


First file with steel file 
until your nails are the 
proper length. Manicur- 
ists who have the most 
fashionable New York 
clientele say that it is now 
considered good form to 


give the nail an oval 
shape; that is, to have it conform to the 
shape of the finger tip —never pointed. 


Open the Cutex package. In it you will 
find orange stick and absorbent cotton. 
Wrap a little cotton around the end of the 
stick and dip it into the Cutex bottle. 


Then gently work the stick around the 
base of the nail, pushing back the cuticle. 
Almost at once you will find that you can 
wipe off the dead surplus cuticle. Rinse the 
hands in clear water. 


Finish with a touch of Cutex Nail White. 
Tt removes any stains from underneath the 
nails and leaves them clean. 


Cutex Cake Polish rubbed on the palm 
of the hand and passed quickly over the 
‘nails gives them a delightful polish. If you 
like an especially brilliant, lasting polish, ap- 
ply Cutex Paste Polish first, then the Cake 
Polish. 


With Cutex, gently work around the base 
of the nail, pushing back the cuticle— 
leaves a smooth, even base. 


A, touch of Cutex Nail White underneath 


the nails leaves them absolutely clean and 
snowy white. 


Cutex Nail Polish gives 
a quick, lasting polish. 
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This complete ‘ 
manicure set I 
sent for 14c. 1 Name 
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One application makes a 
decided improvement 


Until you use Cutex, you cannot realize 
what a great improvement even one applica- 
tion makes, you cannot know how attractive 
your nails can be made to look. 


After a few applications Cutex makes any 
nail look shapely and symmetrical. It quick- 
ly removes overgrown cuticle, does away 
with hangnails, dry, rough skin —all the 
nail troubles rapidly disappear. Try it. See 
for yourself. Notice how quickly it gives 
your nails the shapeliness 2 
that everyone admires. 


Start to have 

exquisite nails 
today 

Ask for Cutex, the 


harmless cuticle remover, 
wherever toilet prepara- 


tions are sold. Cutex 
comes in 50c bottles; in- 
troductory size, 25c. ‘The 
50c size is much the 
more economical size to 
buy. It will last three 


times as long as the 25c bottle. 


Raymond Hitchcock, 
loved by ‘‘the tired busi- 
ness man"' the world 
over, says: ‘‘The very 
jirst time I used Cutex, 
I saw the difference in 
my nails. They looked 
as if a professional had 
done them!” 


Extra large 
size bottle, $1.00. Cutex Nail White, 
which removes discolorations from under- 
neath the nails, is only 25c. Cutex Nail 
Polish in cake, paste, powder or liquid 
form, is 25c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort for 
sore tender cuticle is also 25c. If your 
favorite store has not yet secured its stock, 
write direct. 


Send 14c for complete 
manicure set 


Don’t think you can get along with old- 
fashioned cuticle cutting — not even for 
another day! Send at once for the Cutex 
set illustrated below and know the differ- 
ence. Tear off the coupon now before you 
turn the page. Fill it out and send it today 
with 14c (10c for the set and 4c for pack- 
ing and postage) and we will send you a 
complete manicure set, enough for at least 
six mianicures.’’? Address 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 1802, 9 West Broadway, New York 
If you live in Canada, send 14c to MacLean, Benn & 


Nelson, Ltd., Dept. 1802, 489 St. Paul St. West, 
Montreal, for your sample set, and get Canadian prices. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 1802 
9 West Broadway, New York 
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A keen edge always 


The cutting edge of a Genco 
Razor is put there to stay. 


It has the kind of steel in it 
that takes an edge and keeps it 
—it has the kind of master- 
cutlers behind it that know 
how to give it that edge. 


You'll find that a Genco will 
give you years of smooth, cool, 
satisfying shaves. It’s guaran- 
teed to do that. 


Genco Razors 
Must Make Good Or We Will ff me 


You-take no chances in buy- fF 
ing a Genco Razor. 


Every Genco is hand- 
forged, hand-ground, sci- 
entifically hardenedand 
temperedin ourfactory. 


While it is not claim- 
edthatrazorsasgood 
as the Gencohave 
never come from 
abroad, itisafact 
that Genco Ra- , 
zors are umi- 
formly bet- 
terthanthe 
best.of the 
imported 
blades. 


Yo 
ed 


f 
How to get a fame 


Genco Razor \ 


Your dealer probably has - 
Genco Razors and will be 

glad to help you select just the 
right Genco for your particular 
needs, : 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, or if more convenient for 
you to order from us, send 
us $2.00 direct. If your beard 
is wiry or your skin tender, 
better send us $3.00 for the 
heavier, extra-full concave 
Genco Razor and leave the 
selection to us. 


Dealers’ Note 


We are furnishing every Genco dis- 
tributor—absolutely free—a beauti- 
ful display case in connection with 
our interesting selling proposition. 
Write to us about it today., 


GENEVA CUTLERY COMPANY 
230 Gates Avenue Geneva, N. Y. 
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(Concluded from Page 72) 

It was a hot September evening; Elsie 
had been married a little more than a year; 
the annual meeting of the corporation at 
which Ezekiel Hall had planned to accom- 
plish the extermination of Anthony Carver 
was only a few weeks off. During that 
afternoon Dane and Anthony Carver had 
sat long in talk. There had passed back 
and forth between them certain documents 
which both of them had known full well 
would pierce the stout little heart of Elsie 
Hall, making her loyal fight for happiness 
in Brunswick Place; but which, if placed 
in her hands with convincing artifices of 
tender and loving concern, would almost 
certainly hinder Ezekiel Hall from voting 
the Burnham stock at the forthcoming 
meeting. She would be at home and alone; 
Carver had seen to that. 

The papers now reposed in Norman 
Dane’s inner pocket. He had not finally 
determined what he should do. However, 
he had promised Carver either to see Elsie 
or to telephone the treasurer, waiting in an 
agony of uncertainty in his home, before 
eight o’clock. It was now seven-thirty. 

Ever so slightly the documents seemed 
to burn within his coat pocket. ‘To Dane 
they were emblems of a disgraceful pro- 
ceeding. The plot had been hatched out 
under his very eyes, and hence he knew. A 
little more than a year before, and shortly 
after Elsie’s return from her honeymoon, it 
had begun. Paul Carver, already demoral- 
ized by the abundant pocket money and 
condoned office hours of the period of his 
unsuccessful courtship, had been Anthony 
Carver’s chief tool. 
father, and even while Elsie had been hope- 
fully, prayerfully, eagerly settling her home, 
the young man had patched up anything in 
the nature of a quarrel he may have had 
with Teddy Hall, and the thing had begun. 

Paul had then instituted for both a life 
that had made the two young men com- 
fortably saturated by three o’clock in the 
afternoon, thick in speech by dinnertime, 
and unsteady by bedtime; and had given 


Elsie a knowledge not only of what it was - 


to assist a drunken man to the room she 
shared with him but also of what it was to 
pass days not knowing what to believe and, 
more especially, wondering how much her 
pride as a wife and woman would permit 
her to disbelieve. 

Well, thought Dane as he passed down 
the steps, the documents in his pockets 
would settle all her doubts. 

But to use them was an ugly thing. No 
getting away from that, the young man 
told himself as he walked along through the 
thick dust. Elsie did not want to know 
what those papers would tell her. 

Also, the whole matter was none of his 
business, anyway, he reflected. He had 
not had a syllable of a request from her. 
Her home was her home, and her fight her 
fight; if she desired to investigate Paul 
Carver’s roadhouse parties she had the 
money and could discover the means. Re- 
gardless of how lacking in honor Teddy 
Hall had become, for him—Norman Dane— 
to plunk those sordid papers into Elsie’s 
lap was not a gentleman’s trick. 

But something must be done, the young 
man remembered, if Anthony Carver was 
to be saved. And it was everlastingly im- 
portant that Carver should besaved! Think 
of what Carver had already done for him— 
put him under obligations that never could 
be fully discharged! Think more partic- 
ularly of what Carver would do for him— 
draw him up in his wake to an ascendancy 
in the firm! Never, Dane told himself, 
could he hope to reach that which had now 
become his firmly seated ambition, his 
abiding vision—the desk in the president’s 
room—through that archenemy of Carver, 
Ezekiel Hall. No; something must be done, 
and done soon! And to blast Elsie with 
those papers would forever unsaddle Hall. 

He moved on and presently found him- 
self abreast of Ezekiel Hall’s house. What 
a ghastly old man Hall was—cruel, treach- 
erous, hating beyond words! Norman 
loathed the thought of him. But, after all, 
was he a whit more contemptible than 
Dane’s business foster father, the man who 
had constituted himself guarantor for 
Dane’s career? Notashade! Not a‘hair! 

What had they not done with her? They 
had gambled with her affections; made hera 
laughingstock, an object of pity, a miserable 
and neglected wife. They had blighted— 
yes, Norman had come to realize what 
might have been—an honest romance for 
her; they had married her to a libertine; 
they would hastily unmarry her now, and— 
this, also, Dane knew—marry her again. 


' 


At the instance of his « 
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The entire scope of the nefarious project 
conceived by Anthony Carver, even while 
Elsie had been pledging her life to the son 
of Ezekiel Hall, was now clear in Norman’s 
mind. He understood why Carver, in his 
speculations with young flesh and.blood 
and destinies, had fetched him on from 
New York. It had been an audacious 
thought; its brutal boldness half appealed 
to Dane, even if it had been with him that 
the treasurer, for the moment, played. It 
had been, of course, all very well to push 
the weak, yielding Teddy Hall into moral 
slime; but that achievement in itself served 
no useful purpose. The object of the game 
was to capture Elsie; and that, Paul Carver 
having done his work, was what he—Nor- 
man Dane—was for. 

The young man knew. He also knew 
that he did not love the girl. He had 
searched himself on that score. He may 
once have loved her, he felt—or, at least, 
have very nearly loved her. But now he 
loved no one; there was no such thing in 
his heart as love fora woman. He had but 
one love now, and that was for the firm. 
Carver, manipulating Dane’s soul, had 
been at pains to instill that! 

But, quite coldly and cynically, Norman, 
ambling thoughtfully on and now nearing 
Brunswick Place, reflected that that cir- 
cumstance did not make the Carver scheme 
for eventual triumph impossible. Elsie, 
once she was no longer another man’s wife, 
would not be unattainable for him. 

There had been no passages between 
them. When he had returned from New 
York, and she was already a wife, she had 
at their first meeting a blush and a smile 
for that—whatever it had amounted to— 
which they had had between them a year 
before. No word had been said then or 
since, but all through the time during 
which she had been tearfully and gallantly 
battling against Anthony Carver for her 
home, and even before, when she had not 
been actually unhappy and Teddy Hall had 
been with her, sober of evenings and kind, 
there had been for him certain silences, 
vague hints of restraints—mere wisps, but 
convincing of a power in him if Elsie were 
less noble or had become honorably free. 

It would be a dastardly act, cogitated 
Norman, deliberately to cheat the girl ina 
second as well as a first venture with love. 
He would have to lie to her to win her, he 
knew; once won, he was sure to a certainty 
that he would neglect her for the firm. 

And then, too, Carver, by whose good 
will depended all things, might require the 
service of him. A second marriage was the 
top piece of the weird plan those papers, 
bulging within his coat pocket, would 
launch. Yes; if he began, gave the papers 
to Elsie that night, he would doubtless see 
the bitter undertaking through to Elsie’s 
last tear. But it was a cruel part that had 
been designed for him! It would seem that 
she had suffered enough! He thought of a 
look that was sometimes in her eyes. At 
remembrance of that look Dane’s heart 
contracted ominously and more hotly than 
ever Carver’s vile documents burned. 

The young man shook himself from his 
reverie and took account of where he had 
come in his stroll. He was close upon the 
entrance to.Brunswick Place; his steps car- 
ried him uncertainly forward; a brief way 
down the street at hand he could see Elsie’s 
house; windows had been flung wide for 
the air, and from a room of the lower floor 
dimmed lights glowed out into the heavy 
evening. Norman advanced, peering. He 
could see Elsie within the room. She was 
beside a table; a book lay in her lap; she 
was not reading, but she was alone. 

Her face in repose was tired, all joyous 
radiance gone. There was nothing stolid in 
her look, but there was suffering and pain, 
and the traces of sleepless nights and 
anxious vigils until close upon dawn. The 
corners of her tremulous young lips seemed 
to plead to Norman with their saddened 
droop. Her head was lowered and the 
curves of her frail shoulders cried out to 
him of the kicking and mangling she had re- 
ceived. Ah, but it had been remorseless so 
to trample and bludgeon that fragrant, won- 
drous, flowerlike thing that had been Elsie! 

A rush of anger swept Dane as he stared 
in at that victim of the insane passions of 
the firm and of the hates and greeds and 
fears of Ezekiel Hall and Anthony Carver. 

He turned away, heart-rent and in dis- 
gust, and retraced his steps toward the 
corner from which he had come. He 
sauntered a few paces, back and forth, back 
and forth, the vision before him of that 
crushed and broken child, alone in the 
home that she with such high courage had 
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made, weeping, praying, wondering what 
it—existence—might be about. A lighted 
clock tower told him it was five minutes 
before eight. He thought of Carver, pacing 
the library of his home, his life in a balance 
between triumph and ruin. 

Should he telephone that the deal was 
off? Suppose he did? Suppose he should 
fling back the papers at that old man whose 
soul was the soul of a whitish, sickly worm? 
There was nothing then—nothing; no pres- 
ent, no future, no firm. 

Suppose he didn’t? Suppose he lent him- 
self to the degrading bloodthirsty scheme 
and took part in this fresh barter with 
Elsie’s life; dealt the girl, whom the firm 
had stolen from him as a wife, another 
ugly cuff? Just suppose 

Doubtless it had been rendered inevi- 
table that Norman presently, with obvious 
purpose, should have wheeled into Bruns- 
wick Place, and that, after he had given 
Elsie the papers, should barely have heard 
her sobbing as he went out. 


Iv 


ND have I now come to the end of the 

sordid memoir? No; for the full tale 

of a personage of business—which is life—a 

firm, is never told. Its end ripples off to the 

most distant reaches of time. However, 
there is a bit more that I can tell: 

In due course the fateful meeting at 
which Ezekiel Hall had planned to vote the 
Burnham stock, boot his old friend, Judge 
Methuen, out of the way, elect himself 
president, and annihilate the man by whose 
side he had sat for a lifetime, was held. 
Hall, however, did not have the Burnham 
stock to vote, and without it he could not 
partake of either triumph or revenge. Car- 
ver gloated then, even as Hall had before. 
Hall, however, never budged from his 
desk; and so, for many years—until Dane 
had completed the next twist in Elsie’s 
life—they sat at their desks, as always, 
with their ardent daily prayers, each for the 
other’s death or any calamity to remove. 
the other from the scene. 

And then one day came an occasion 
when I had been especially observing them 
thus, in that great gloomy room, and the 
horror of it all wasmuch onmymind. I went 
out; and their countenances, smeared black 
and hard by the hand of tHe firm, were 
vividly before me—Hall’s mouth and chin, 
emblems of his cruelty; Carver’s eyes, in- 
signia of his cunning; and the sinister over- 
casts upon the faces of both the old men. 
A loathing for Burnham & Wadley filled me 
as I reached the street. What an inglorious 
and debasing creature it had been! 

I was still much in the mood when by 
chance I turned into the shop of a photog- 
rapher who was a friend of mine. I found 
him at a rear counter, thoughtfully sorting 
a stack of old prints which he had dug up 
from a dusty region of his establishment. 
One by one, after he had glanced at them, 
he tossed them over to me—faded remind- 
ers of days long gone and lives long de- 
parted. Half a dozen, maybe, had passed 
into my hand, each to be laid aside promptly 
with unstirred interest. At length, how- 
ever, there came one at which I paused. 
For a good moment it held me fascinated, 
shocked. 

It was a photograph of a baseball nine, 
organized among Burnham & Wadley em- 
ployees of the earliest days. In the rear row 
were three figures. The young men wore 
gay blazers and old-fashioned striped caps. 
with high rounded crowns. All three of 
them had wholesome, clear, open faces 
which seemed, despite the fading of the. 
picture, to look out at one in the most jolly 
and kindly fashion. The young chaps were 
standing, and you would have known them 
for friends because their interlocked arms 
were wound about each other’s shoulders 
in affectionate embrace. 

There was no difficulty in making out 
who one of them had been. The young] 
man in the middle of the smiling trio, the 
one so fondly encircled by the arms of the 
others, had been poor Stephen Prescott, 
Elsie’s father. I spotted him without dif- 
ficulty; but it was only by some freak of 
perception—by a tour de force perhaps 
supersight—that I was enabled to recogniz 
at all the frank fair countenances of those 


my hand; and it was with asense of futility 
in life that I thrust it into the pile with the 
other paled mementos of the past I had 
already seen. 1 

The two young men whose dimmed like- 
nesses I had just chanced to identify were— 
had been — Ezekiel Hall and Anthon 
Carver. 
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Sealy Triple Guarantee 


1. We Guarantee the Sealy to be 
made of Pure Long-Fibre Cotton, 
without Linters or Mill-Waste. 


2. We Guarantee the Sealy for 
Twenty Years against becoming 
Lumpy or Bunchy. 


3. We Guarantee that after Sixty 
Nights’ Trial you will pronounce 
the Sealy the most Comfortable 
Mattress you have ever used, or 
your money back. 


Should the Mattress fail in any 
one of these conditions, when sub- 
jected to ordinary use, on present- 
ing this Contract, we will replace 
the Mattress or refund the pur- 
chase price. 


Sealy 
Mattress 
Co. 


When You Buy This Mattress 
You Are Making a Twenty-Year Safe Investment 


RN this economic period mattresses should be 
. bought with the same care and thought as is 
given any other important investment. 


Because SEALY Sanitary, Tuftless Mattresses are 
made of pure long-fibre cotton, air-woven by 
our patented process, they are a safe and perma- 


nent investment. The first cost is the last cost 
and we back this up with a twenty-year guarantee. 


Before you buy your next mattress insist’ on 
knowing what materials are used in its con- 
struction. This is the only way to judge a 
mattress. 


-\ Sanitary 
/Tuftless 
Mattress 


Luxuriously Comfortable — Economical 
You sink to rest on a SEALY with all the ease 


matted; it never rolls into lumps or hummocks; of the cotton belt. They are sold by dealers’ 


and gentleness that you would experience in 
floating. “he smooth tuftless surface conforms 
to every curve of the resting figure and yet as 
the weight of your body is removed the SEALY 
MATTRESS assumes its original full oval 
shape. 

The long-fibre cotton, air-woven by our 
patented process, cannot become hardened or 
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| Read Booklet for Complete Description of Substi- 
% tutes Used for Cotton in Mattresses 
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and it retains its restful, buoyant qualities per- 
manently. 


Because they are not tufted, SEALY MAT- 
TRESSES have no dust-gathering cavities and 
no stitch-holes to let dust or dirt through to the 
clean, springy cotton. 


SEALY MATTRESSES are made in the heart 
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Mail the Cou- | 
pon for name 1 
of local Sealy ! 
dealer and this : 
free miniature 4, 
mattress mu- 4 
seum. It tells 45 
the secret of 1 
Sealy superior- ! 
ity. Plant these : 
cotton seeds in l 
pots and watch 4 
them grow. 1 
1 
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MAIL THE 
COUPON! 


Name- 


throughout the world and are backed by the 
liberal guarantee of the manufacturers who 


have produced the SEALY MATTRESS for 
thirty-five years. 


The Sealy Pillow, also made by the Sealy 
Process, is a clean, sweet, odorless head rest. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO., Sugar Land, Tex. 
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Sealy Mattress Company 


Sugar Land, Texas 


Please send me name of your local dealer and free box 
containing samples of cotton and cotton seed. 


Street and No. 


City and State : ri 
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Paid for itself es 


in 250 days. 


This Truck Earned $12,500 


“Our Indiana Truck No. 1038A has earned us above all expenses $2,500 per 
year for the last five years and will do five years more, for I am overhauling it now.”’ 
(Signed) R.H. KUEHNE, Buffalo, New York. 


This pioneer Indiana Truck, built during the first period of this business, 
earned itself in about 250 working days—and paid a 500% dividend. 


The earnings each year have been equal to the earnings in 
ordinary business of approximately $41,000 cash capital 


Worm Drive 


Your Indiana Dealer will sell you a truck and let you pay for it out of its earnings. 


Indiana Trucks have 112% Reserve Strength built into special features and parts. Prices 
are $100to$1000lower pertruck:— 1-ton, $1550; 2-ton,; $2250;314-ton, $3000 ; and 5-ton, $4000. 


Get Operating-Costs Book 


_ We have taken an average of Indiana Owners’ operating costs and tabulated them in 
this book, according to fuel consumption, tire mileage, maintenance cost—per mile—per 
day —and added fixed expenses, suchas driver, interest and insurance. 


See how low delivery cost can be reduced. Send for your copy now. 
L lan fe i k fi 
DEALERS? witoctsisgs, fiascce cutag at Wite todas, 
ad e 
)Indiana Truck Corporation 


Service Stations in 350 Cities 


Dept. 24 . = MARION, INDIANA 


OTN = & 
ECONOMIZE_. 


NA TRUCK come 
WRONG oR TRUCKS ORR 
MARION 1NDWU-> 
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SUNSET 


(Continued from Page 4) 


“Please! I won’t stay only a minute! 
No, sir! Lemme take ye, John! I'll git out 
my bettermost duds, too, an’ we’ll dress up 
together. We'll show ’em somethin’! If 
you ’nlist there’ll be a slew of ’em. You 
start the ball rollin’ an’ there’ll be a platoon 
foller ye. You talk, an’ they’ll crowd up 
like maggots. Sunset’s dreamin’, John; 
waitin’ for a man like you to lead it. Don’t 
you let little Cherry git wrong idees—don’t 
you let her! We’ll go up there with our 
uniforms on, you’n’ me, John—won’t we? 
She’ll think diff’rent when she sees ye in 
regimentals. She ——” 

Clement motioned imperatively to him 
and the major’s sentence was left dangling. 
There was a long silence in the office; the 
lawyer still stood by the open window, and 
the major, after bending perilously side- 
wise to catch a glimpse of his expression, 
backed gingerly to the door and opened 
it, and slipped quietly out into the corridor. 
He had learned, from decades of observa- 
tion, that a man who has once been made 
to think seriously can safely be left to think 
a while in solitude. 


As to the feasibility of the major’s com- 
mercial venture, it is necessary only to 
recall that the Fourth of July parade forms 
at the Town Square, marches to. the Fair- 
grounds for antiques and horribles, the 
baseball game, the races, the speeches, and 
the reading of the Declaration; and that 
virtually the entire population of Sunset is 
somewhere in the immediate vicinity. The 
parade takes fully ten minutes to pass any 
given point, and that point was destined to 
be the exact location of the major’s booth. 
Analyzed according to the theories of mod- 
ern economics, the conception was without 
a flaw. 

And the major’s credit proved, on trial, 
to be as flexible as the rubber band round 
his wallet. The Sunset Hotel agreed to 
supply him with sandwiches at the lowest 
possible quotation, and took his order for 
twenty dozen—an estimate based on the 
conservative assumption that one patriot 
in five would suffer hunger at the given 
point. The Owl Lunch, where the major 
customarily dined, contracted to provide 
three two-gallon freezers of pink ice cream 
and to bill the major for them at twenty- 
four hours net; and the local Five-and-Ten 
included a gross of paper napkins and lace 
doilies, with a job lot of glasses and spoons, 
and threw in a lemon squeezer gratis. Were 
there any factors missing from the great 
equation? 

There were, of course, a few in Sunset 
who doubted the major’s ability to engineer 
the mighty undertaking; but when a cart- 
load of lumber—a foot high if it was an 
inch—rattled down Main Street on July 
second, the major complacently atop, even 
the dependent warriors on the grounds of 
the Soldiers’ Home abandoned their pre- 
dictions of misfortune and frankly envied 
the power of capital. And the major, riding 
in triumph past the Soldiers’ Home, grinned 
in anticipation of his coming glory and 
wrinkled his nose in exultation at the bar- 
racks. 

But toward the end, when the booth was 
built and the supplies requisitioned and 
two small boys hired as assistants, the 
major began to waver in his judgment. 
His faith had been affected just before 
the public verdict shifted to his side; he 
had been listening to narratives of all the 
colossal failures in history, from the South 
Sea Bubble to the collapse of the gold-from- 
sea-water industry, and they had weighed 
upon and terribly depressed him. Instinct- 
ively he went to Clement for encourage- 
ment; and he got it generously. 

“Just the same, John,” he said, “I got 
a warnin’. Three times in my life I got 
warnin’s, an’ every time the warnin’ was 
good an’ clear; an’ every time things come 
out just like the warnin’ said. Now I got 
another warnin’, John. It says ‘Look 
out!’ An’ I got twenty-one dollars an’ 
ninety-six cents tied up in that there booth; 
an’ I’m obliged for thirty-three dollars an’ 
six cents more on top o’ that. It’ll be an 
awiful welt if it don’t pay, John. It’s all I 
got in the world. An’ I feel sorter rheu- 
maticky too. It’s a mean shame to feel 
rheumaticky two days before the Fourth, 
ain’t it? Jest the same,’”’ said the major 
with a tremendous grimace, “I don’t hardly 
believe any o’ them old Miss Nancys over 
to the Home’d thought up a scheme like 
that—now would they?” 


“Not in a century!’’ Clement assured 
him. ‘“You’ll come through all right, 
Major. You’ll make a killing.” 

“Hope so; hope so. Sorter wabbly 
though. ’Nlisted yet?” 

“No,” said Clement, and frowned. “I’m 
thinking about it though—that is—the sec- 
ond Officers’ Training Camp.” 

The major beamed upon him and smacked 
his knee. 

“That’s fine! Your pa’d like that! So’d 
your grampa! You wa’n’t meant to be a 
private, John. An officer—my! Have. 
you Ahem!” He coughed delicately 
behind his hand. 

“Get out of here!”’ said Clement, red- 
dening. “No! Get out!” 

““Don’t want me to—to put on that uni- 
form o’ mine, hey?”’ 

“No, thanks.’”’ Clement went over to 
him and smiled far down into the old man’s 
eyes. ‘“‘Look here, Major,’ he said, ‘“‘it’s 
time to change tactics. Asa soldier you get 
the meaning of that, of course. Well, now, 
you’ve done your best to get me into this 
war. You’ve done all you can, and you’ve 
reached your limit. Don’t misunderstand 
me; you’ve done all you possibly can. 
You can’t do any more, and you can be 
satisfied that you haven’t done anybody 
any harm. But don’t spoil things. Don’t 
go any farther, Major. Don’t talk—not 
that you would; but you might. And don’t 
plague me. I’ve got plenty of troubles of 
my own.” 

“Well,” said the major cautiously, “‘I do 
ne o’ like to be on the safe side. That’s 
alle 


On the evening of July third Clement 
called, for the first time in a fortnight, at 
the most impressive house on Maple Ave- 
nue and received a somewhat ceremonious 
welcome from Chérie; an unbiased on- 
looker might even have declared, without 
perjury, that he stooped to kiss her and 
that she avoided him. In any event, they 
went together to a hedged inclosure of the 
lawn; and there, under thick yellow stars, 
they sat in armchairs of hickory, and looked 
much at each other, and grew distressfully 
restive and self-conscious. 

She had never seemed so dear to him, 
never so infinitely desirable, as when she 
held herself in this attitude of vague aloof- 
ness. She was too spontaneous and too 
alive to be truly ethereal, even under the 
conditions of a July night; but as she sat 
in meditation, a white cameo against the 
colorless bulk of hedge, she awed Clement 
and gave him illusions to disturb his poise. 

He had known her since childhood, and 
yet he never felt that he knew her definitely; 
her personality was too elusive to be cata- 
logued exactly. She was naturalness itself. 
To-night she was a seer of visions, Over-. 
come by philosophy; two weeks ago she 
had been a tempest of illogic; and the day 
before that, a playmate in a thousand. She 
was undergoing a transformation into ma- 
turity of mood, and Clement loved her for 
the very uncertainty of her progress. 

She looked toward him and half smiled; 
and Clement caught his breath. 

“Two pennies for your thoughts,” he 
offered. “‘You look as though they’re 
worth at least twice the regular rate, 
Chérie.”’ 

She shook her head, and the smile lost 
some of its extent but none of its charm. 

“You’d make a bad bargain, I’m afraid,” 
she told him. 

‘“Won’t you let me judge of that?” 

Chérie dropped her eyes to her lap and 
plucked, as though in irritation, at the top- 
most fold of her gown. ; 

“It isn’t particularly safe to tease me to- 
night. I’m nervous.” | 

“‘T’m not teasing you,”’ he denied. “I’m — 
asking for information. You’re thinking 
about the same old problem, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, lam!” she flashed, turning swiftly. 
“John, did you send Major Butts round 
here this afternoon to talk to me?” | 

Clement’s jaw fell and expletives crashed | 
in his brain. 

Incredulity, rage, his consciousness of 
the major’s sincerity and his recognition 
of his own position combined to paralyze 
his tongue; so that momentarily he stam- 
mered and gave a very bad impression of 
his innocence. } 

“No!” he exploded. ‘You don’t think 
for a second I —— Why, it’s nonsense! | 
You know me better than that! Did hi 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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Why Discriminating People Like it— 
Because its quality is consistent with 
the finest cars. 


First In Every Respect 


The value of doing one thing better 
than others do it is shown by the fact 
that— 


The Auto-Lite is the world’s largest 
company devoted exclusively to build- 
ing starting and lighting systems for 
motor cars. 


We specialize upon this one and 
only product. 


First to originate the Six-Volt 
principle—today it is the world’s 
standard. 


The world’s largest builders of cars 
use the Auto-Lite System. 


Our production is 1800 a day. 


On cars where quality demands are 
of the most exacting, there you find 
the Auto-Lite. 


Although hundreds of thousands of 
cars use the Auto-Lite not one per cent 
have required service attention. 


See that it’s on the next car you buy. 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 


Head Office and Factory, Toledo, Ohio 


Detroit Sales Office, 1507 Kresge Bldg. 
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THE CAN DY.) 


Yo-ho-ho! 
—and a box of Life Savers! 


Your sailor boy will enjoy a box of Life 
Savers— 


He knows how delightfully refreshing and 
enjoyable they are; how little room they 
take in his kit bag; how clean and crisp 
they keep; how pure and fine their flavor. 


Send him a box today—don’t wait for 
him to write and ask. And always pack a gg 
box in with the good things you send. y & 


Four Flavors 
PEP-O-MINT WINT-O-GREEN 
LIC-O-RICE CL-O-VE 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

sually come here to—to —— Why, 
\érie és ; 
"Vou didn’t?” 

“Of course I didn’t! 
“Honestly? Because Oh, I know 
u wouldn’t have—it’s ridiculous! But 
—well, he certainly came,” said Chérie. 
e smiled fitfully in reminiscence. “All 
assed up, with his badges and everything. 
id so formal! And he marched up the 
Jk like a ramrod and saluted; and then 
spoke to me. It was just as though he’d 
»morized it. And it didn’t seem to me to 


Chérie dear ed 


anormal thing todo. . . . It was 
fully funny —— No, it wasn’t exactly 
at; but —— Well, anyway, it was all 


out the eagle screaming, and the flag, 
d the President, and Father Abraham, 


d you 

“Me!” said Clement, aghast. 

“Oh, lots about you! And a good deal 
out me. That was the whole plan ap- 
rently.” 

“The cracked old lunatic!’’ said Clement, 
‘cibly but almost inaudibly. 

“Are you sure you didn’t—give him to 
derstand anything? Not the least little 
ing? 

ue mean, so that he jumped at conclu- 
ms? Because it was perfectly evident 
u’d been talking to him sometime.” 
Clement stirred uncomfortably. 

“On the contrary.” 

Chérie was willing to pass over the 
yptic rejoinder. 

“He said some splendid things about 
u—everyone does, of course; but from a 
an like the major! And—and this was 
at made me think you might have been 
reless: He said you’d talked with him 
out one of those training camps qx 
At the new note in her voice Clement 
med quickly forward; and his hand 
nt out to hers and closed tightly over it. 
“Oh, Chérie!’’ he said, distracted. 
Yhérie dear, can’t you believe it isn’t just 
fishness on my part? Can’t you believe 
ere really is such a thing as an ideal a2 
Her face was very close to his and he 
w the terror in her eyes. 

“You mustn’t go!’ she whispered. “‘ You 
‘ 

Not daring to remain longer, Clement 
t promptly to his feet and took a rapid 
sp or two away from her. Curious mo- 
res were harassing him; he was in deadly 
mest, and simultaneously he recoiled 
m the taint of drama. He was resolute, 
d yet he feared he might suceumb to the 
juence that was so sweet to him in all 
ntingencies but this. In profound agita- 
m he walked to the boundary of hedge, 
eeled about, and came back to halt 
uarely before Chérie. 

“Two weeks ago,” he said, subdued, ‘‘we 
reed to stay away from each other until 
night, so we could each get a perspective, 
In’t we? And I don’t know about you, 
_° spent most of the time thinking 
r 


“So have I,’”’ said Chérie, and rose to 
ind by him. 
“T wish I could explain it as I mean it— 
3 almost impossible; it sounds so gran- 
oquent. But a 
“T know!” said Chérie with a trace of 
terness. ‘“‘It’s the glory and glamour of 
r, and the romance and the renown He 
“Small chance!”” And Clement’s laugh 
isn’t pleasant. “‘You’re not very com- 
mentary, Chérie. It’s simply one of the 
ings that ought to be done. And’’— 
consciously he paraphrased a statement 
the major’s—‘“‘I’d certainly hate to have 
y grandchildren find out I’d loafed in 
nset, and criticized the Administration, 
d let a couple of certified checks stand 
*my—well, patriotism! Everyone has to 
ike tremendous sacrifices, dear; ours may 
each other. You don’t want me to feel 
e a coward, do you?” 
On this occasion it was her hand that 
a for his. 
“They'll call you when they need you, 
m’t they?’’ 
“They’re calling me now.” 

érie’s hand pressed his in a convulsive 

spasm of dread. ‘ 
“You don’t mean—literally?” 
“They’re calling me from the other side,” 
id Clement, and there was a tiny shake 
his voice; and he was ashamed of it. 
“hey’ve been calling for nearly a year. 
n not anxious to go and get shot; I can’t 
2 any glamour in it. But it’s got a grip 
me; I know I ought to go. I can’t say 
1y—it’s one of those realities that just is. 
id I’ve thought hard for every single day 
d every hour of these two weeks, Chérie.” 
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“And if you care for me—as you’ve said 
” 


you do 

“And I do!” said Clement, bending 
down. 

“You’d—leave me—like that ig 


He gestured strongly with his free hand. 

“What else canI do? Am I going to be 
aman, or only a hypocrite? I’ve had mili- 
tary training myself; I can be useful. I’ve 
said for a year and a half we ought to be in 
this war. I’ve been in favor of conscription. 
I believe in sending an army abroad. Am 
I going to profess beliefs like those and hide 
behind you in Sunset?” 

She made a queer little sound in her 
throat and suddenly she was crying against 
his shoulder. 

His arms were round her and incoheren- 
cies flooded to his lips. He kissed her, and 
she gave back his kiss with a desperation 
that should have warned him. 

“Tt isn’t true—is it?” 

“What, dear?”’ 

“Your—t-training camp?” 

Clement held her more closely and brought 
the words out as gently as he could: 

“Dear little girl, I’m afraid I’ll enroll 
to-night.” 

“To-night!”’ she gasped, and he felt her 
body grow rigid. 

“By letter—the examinations are in 
Cleveland.” 

Chérie tore herself from him. 

“You’d leave me! After all you’ve said! 
After all I’ve promised! When it isn’t nec- 
essary—it isn’t ——’”’ 

“T hoped you’d marry me before I went,” 
said Clement. 

For answer she gave him one look of 
unutterable pathos; and, before he could 
speak a syllable or restrain her, she was 
flying over the lawn to the big house. In 
another moment she had disappeared; and 
Clement, who in matters of sex was no more 
intelligent than the majority of his kind, 
breathed deep and set his teeth, and went 
out to the sidewalk and down the mysterious 
shadows of Maple Avenue. 

Indifferent to direction, he strode at top 
speed for more than a quarter of an hour. 
At length he brought up sharply before a 
ghostly little building, shimmering in the 
starlight, and, gathering his senses, he per- 
ceived that he had reached the outskirts of 
the town and the major’s commissary booth 
at the entrance to the Fairgrounds. As he 
mechanically inspected the frail structure, 
redolent with the odor of spicy pine, a 
querulous voice came to him out of the 


usk: 

‘“Who’s that out there?” 

And Clement answered curtly: 

“John Clement. Why, is that you, 
Major?” 

The veteran emerged slowly from the 
booth and stretched himself with care. 

“Hello, John! I been workin’. Prep’ra- 
tion’s half the battle. Peanuts under the 
counter. Lemings in the flour sack. Sugar 
in the buckit. Bananies oma string. Ever’ 
thin’s ready but the sangwiches an’ the ice 
cream. Oho! Tuckered out I be.” 

“No wonder!’ said Clement; and al- 
truism gave him a temporary respite from 
his sorrow. ‘‘ Where’re the boys you hired 
to help you?” 

“Only for to-morry,” said the major, 
yawning. ‘‘Goin’ my way?” 

“Part of it. Come on!” 

“Then don’t leg it so fast, John.” 

“Oh, I’msorry.’’ Heslackened his pace. 
“‘Aren’t you taking a chance to leave all 
that stuff out overnight?” 

“Oh, I guess not.” 

“Seems so to me, Major.” 

“Tt’s all I got in the world, John; but 
she’s safe’s a church! Folks don’t steal in 
Sunset.” 

“T was thinking of rain,’’ said Clement, 
glancing at the partly overcast sky. 

They trudged a furlong or two in si- 
lence. 

rai was up to the Congressman’s to-day, 


ohn. 

“So I heard.” 

“Mad, be 
John ——” 

Clement’s wrath boiled over, and as 
quickly cooled. For no reason at all he 
was subtly sensitive to the fact that beside 
him tramped a man who, despite his humil- 
ity, was a patriot; who was a philanthrope 
and a dreamer despite his poverty; who 
had fought for the Union and scorned her 
charity; whose sole purpose in his meddle- 
some and farcical procedure had been to 
send another volunteer to swell the count 
from Sunset. It was tragi-comedy, and 
Clement was acutely impressionable to- 
night. 


ye? Now look-a-here, 
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“Major,” he said sadly, ‘“‘you’re an old 
fool!” 

“You said that once before.” 

“T’m confirming it.’’ 

“You—you’re mad ’cause I went up 
there Ai 

“Hush!” said Clement. ‘‘Let’s not talk 
about that any more. Forget it. Keep on 
forgetting it! You go home and go to bed.” 

The old man wagged his head solemnly 
from side to side. 

“John, I still git my warnin’—same’s I 
told ye about. Can’t be my eatin’ stand— 
not likely. It’s—I’m worried. I been 
thinkin’ lately—maybe I done wrong to go 
up there to Lockwood’s—maybe I done 
Wrong. You ain’t had no quarrel, have 


“Sh-h!’’ said Clement. ‘‘Go get some 
sleep, Major. You need it.” 

““Ain’t you goin’ the wrong way your- 
self?” 

“Oh, no,”’ said Clement. “I’m just going 
down to the office for a while.’”’ And he 
waved his hand in parting. 

The building was dark and deserted, but 
Clement had keysand matches. Hereached 
his desk, unearthed sundry documents from 
a drawer, and wrote busily for twenty 
minutes. The task completed, he hesitated, 
glanced at his watch, and finally, moved 
by an impulse that proved irresistible, he 
switched off the lights, ran downstairs, 
paused only for an instant at the nearest 
corner, and hurried along Main Street to 
the residence district. The night wind had 
grown suggestively moist and the leaves of 
the maples were rustling steadily. 

It was moderately late for the Sunset 
conventions, but the big house among the 
maples was reassuringly illuminated. Clem- 
ent rang the bell and cooled his heels in the 
vestibule. His heart was pounding furiously 
and his palms were clammy; but there was 
no sign of yielding on his face, no token of 
indecision, There was a short delay, a 
whisper of skirts, and out to him came 
Chérie, faintly smiling in surprise; but as 
she saw his expression she stopped short 
and her eyes widened, and her breath 
fluttered in the newest.emotion he had 
caused her. 

“You’d better know now,” said Clement 
thickly. ‘I’ve mailed my application.” 

Her eyes were fixed on his as she ad- 
vanced slowly, unsteadily, along the hall- 
way. 

“You have!” she managed to say. 

“You'd better know now,”’ said Clement. 
“Tt’s all over—it’s in the mail.” 

There was a great choking sob from Chérie 
Lockwood and a rush and a cry of inde- 
finable purport. And she was clinging to 
him with all her might, and holding her wet 
cheeks to his, and giving up her lips to him, 
adoring, protesting, vowing, calling the 
heavens to witness how it was love that had 
made her selfish; how it was love. that 
would make her brave. 

Half a mile away the major tossed in his 
sleep and shivered. A cool wind fanned his 
cheek; he smiled in beatitude; then, all 
at once, he started up in chill terror. Was 
he dreaming? Was it the regimental drums 
he heard sounding in the darkness of the 
night? 

The major’s brain leaped to perceptions; 
frenziedly he crawled to the floor and 
stumbled to the open window, his whole 
consciousness centered on the unstable 
temple of his hopes, there at the entrance 
to the Fairgrounds. Under its leaky plank- 
ing rested his offering on the shrine of 
independence; and while the tin roof be- 
low his window reverberated with the solid, 
ceaseless tattoo of the little drums, the 
major leaned far out and held his trembling 
hands upward to the sky. It was raining! 


The Fourth of July in Sunset was a sod- 
den day of damp regrets. There was no 
parade, no race and no baseball game; and, 
for the major, there was no surcease from 
the agonies of rheumatic fever. Clement, 
who hadn’t recovered from his rapture until 
after midnight, had then intuitively made 
for the Fairgrounds and, to his lasting self- 
condemnation, had found the major toiling 
feebly to salvage his stock in trade. 

But the major had arrived too late to 
save his capital, and Clement had arrived 
too late to save the major from the effects 
of a thorough drenching. The human or- 
ganism, with seventy-five years of depre- 
ciation charged off, couldn’t stand the 
overload. 

Under the circumstances public interest 
concentrated on the veteran; but when he 
was sufficiently recovered from his fever to 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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“T’ll have ’em ready for 
you at 4.30—put ’em on 
while you wait if you like. 


Yes, sir, | know the kind 


you want. Everyone says 
the same. It’s always 
u 


cA 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


“Tt’s the Foster Friction Plug which 
prevents slipping that people like. 
Then there are no holes to track mud 
and dirt into the house—that adds 
to the popularity, especially with the 
women. 


““Women use the Cat’s Paw Spanish 
Heel, you know.” 


““You say they wear longer than the 
ordinary kind?” 


“Why, yes, the Friction Plug not only 
prevents slipping, but adds to 
the wear. No, they cost no 
more than ordinary heels.”’ 


CATS Pay, 


|. CUSHION HEEL 
cOSTER RUBBER, 


50c. attached, black, white or tan. For 
men, women and children, all dealers 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which Prevents Slipping 
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Children go 
for Ralston! 4 
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You don’t have to coax children to eat 


Ralston 
Wheat Food 


Children love Ralston. Let them eat all they will—it contains the 
very elements a growing child needs to build a strong constitution. 
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Ralston Wheat Food also helps to regulate the digestive organs and 
stimulates them to normal action. It has the natural whole wheat color. 


There is true economy in serving Ralston these days— 
one cup makes enough for six. Get a package today 
and give the whole family a treat. At your grocery, in 
checkerboard packages. 


PURINA BRANZOS. The natural food laxative, with all the virtues of 
the bran coat, plus the nutritive value of the wheat. Makes delicious 
muffins, porridge, bread, etc. Incheckerboard packages at your grocery. 


Sample Packages. Ralston Wheat Food—Purina Branzos—Purina 
Whole Wheat Flour—each sufficient for one meal. Select any two 
and send 10c for mailing. For all three send 15c. (East of Rockies.) 
Recipe Folders Free. 


CHILDREN ‘Sy 
STURDY aa 
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Ralston Purina Company, 876 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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(Concluded from Page 79) 

2e Chérie and Clement, who went to- 
ether, they discovered that his dogmas 
adn’t all been soluble in rain water. As 
hey entered his room he was explaining to 
he doctor that a floating island, contrib- 
ted by the Ladies’ Aid Society, was a gra- 
iitous insult. 

“T ain’t no charity patient—not yet!” 
1id the major, glowering. ‘An’ I ain’t 
goin’ to eat no lather-an’-glue puddin’, 
either—not for nobody!” 

They told him what had happened to 


nem, and the major grinned weakly and - 


‘as content. 

“Purthermore,” said Clement, clearing 
is throat, “‘I’m going to need a caretaker 
» look after my office while I’m away; 


, 


— 
“John,” said the major, ‘‘don’t you try 
one o’ your sharp tricks on me! I’m 
ankrupted. ay 
“We're going to take care of you just as 
yon as you’re strong enough to be up,” 
egan Chérie; but 
ne major inter- 
ipted her. 
“When that 
me comes,” he 
aid, ‘‘I’m goin’ F og 
ack to the col- tt ge 1 
rs, Cherry. In : § 
ith Grand Army 
en, where I be- i 
mg. I’m done 
rnow. I i 
“The Soldiers’ 
[ome?’’ Clement 
hook his head. 
Not while I can 
revent it, Ma- 
or! A man who 
rouldn’t take a 
ension? I guess 
ot! You’vealot , 
f money coming 
9 you; and I 
ron’t have you 
ying round with 
superannu- 


The major rose 
n his pillow and 
10tioned fero- 
iously: 

“Don’t yousay 
newordag’inthe 
mA R.! No, 
ir! The Home’s 
there I’m agoin’; 
n’ i'm goin’ to . 

““After all 
ou’ve said i 

setlold be!’’ 
pared the major. 
‘I ain’t never 
een bankrupted 
efore, have I? 
‘m tired an’ I’m 
ick; an’ I ain’t 
goin’ to be be- 
olden to nobody! 
Jo,sir! Pension’s charity, an’ the Home’s 
uilitary! You hush up your noise, John 
Jlement! Ain’t you got no respect for 
he United States Army? I’m agoin’ in 
fith the rest of my comrades—where I be- 
yng!” 

They could do nothing with him; so, in 
he end, he had his will. By the time he 
yas discharged from convalescence the for- 
nalities had been accomplished, and his 


egistration at the Home was only a matter - 


f detail. But, before he reported to head- 
uarters, he had a mission to undertake 
nd an engagement to keep; for the day of 
is release was the day on which a dozen 
nen from Sunset were to embark for the 
econd Officers’ Training Camp, and fifty 
‘olunteers were to entrain for Cleveland 
nd cantonments. 

His mission took him very meticulously 
o the Sunset florist’s, where the propri- 
tor was stolidly nursing a fern back to 


e. 

“Jim,” said the major, “I ain’t only got 
eventy-five cents. How much flowers for 
lady ¢e’n I buy for that much?” 

“Well now, Major,” said the florist 
indly. ‘What flowers do you want?” 

“T dunno. What’s nice for ladies?” His 
ye fell upon a sample floral piece dis- 
layed in the window, a green relic of the 
listant Fourth. It had wreaths and crossed 
words and a miniature howitzer on it, and 
he legend In Memoriam. ‘What’s that 
nean, Jimmy?” 

he florist scowled, began to explain, 
lanced at the major, and held his peace. 
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“Tt means ‘In Memory,’ Major. But 
you’d rather have z 

“T’d kind o’ like that one—it says some- 
thin’ sensible; an’ it’s got swords an’ a gun 
on it. How much’s it cost?” 

The florist’s depreciation couldn’t endure 
against the major’s weak delight. He saw 
that argument would be futile and educa- 
tion useless. He also knew that the major 
accepted no donations; his only course was 
to be accommodating and cut ninety per 
cent off the value. 

“The regular price—well, it’s sort 0’ 
shopworn—say, fifty cents, Major.” 

“T’ll take it with me,” said the major 
cheerfully. 

Half an hour later he sat in the tonneau 
of the Lockwood touring car, and beside 
him sat Chérie, with the grotesque tribute 
at her feet. Her exclamation at sight of it 
had repaid him amply for the great expense; 
he couldn’t remotely suspect that she would 
have borne it in her arms the full length of 
Main Street rather than disappoint him. 

He had never 
been prouder, 
never happier; 
he was about to 
review the con- 
tingent Sunset 
was giving to 
its country, and 
after that he 


“*“Don’t You Git Mad—But They’s One Piain 
Downright Liar in This Room, an’ He Ain't Me’’ 


was to be taken to the Home by motor— 
an event unprecedented in the annals of 
thetown. There was nothing left for him to 
ask for. 

“Cherry,” he said absently, “some 0’ 
them fellers are goin’ to say I’m licked. 
Know what I’m goin’ to say? It took us 
four year to lick the Johnny Rebs—it took 
the hull world seventy-five year to lick me! 
Ain’t that somethin’?”’ 

Her mouth quivered and she caught his 
hand. 

“Here they come, Major! Want to 
stand up?” 

“Well!” he said with gentle contempt 
for her ignorance of things martial. 

He hoisted himself erect and waited. A 
thousand voices applauded him; but his 
face was impassive. Then, far down Main 
Street came the local fife-and-drum corps, 
and the major’s eyes suddenly ran over 
with tears. He looked at Chérie and in- 
stinctively put his arm round her. The 
corps was nearer, nearer; and the crowds 
on the sidewalk broke into steady, hyster- 
ical cheering. 
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Then came the volunteers— Clement had 
loathed the publicity, but small-city senti- 
ment was strong and Clement was a man 
of understanding. As they came abreast 
the major straightened and, indifferent to 
the scorch of pain in his racked old arm, 
snapped his hand to the visor of his cap 
in salute. 

“Oh, Major!” breathed Chérie Lock- 
wood beside him. ‘‘There—there he is! 
Oh, Major! He’s there!” 

The major’s body relaxed limply and he 
drooped back on the leather cushions. The 
car stole forward toward the station, where 
Chérie would have her personal farewell. 

“My God!” said the major, with his 
chin resting on his breast. He sighed; and 
suddenly his grip on Chérie’s fingers hurt 
her. ‘‘My God, Cherry,” he said in a 
whisper that she barely heard, “‘how’d you 
feel if he wa’n’t!” 


Pothooks 


HE Dutch oven is one of the most ad- 

mirable inventions ever given to human- 
ity by the genius of inspired man. It is the 
cooking utensil par excellence of grandma, 
and has made countless thousands happy 
in camp, from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Atlantic Coast. The main objection to 
a Dutch oven is that it weighs something 
like a ton. There now is a Dutch oven 
made of two sheet-iron sections of pressed 
steel without any joints, the two halves 
nesting. The bottom half has a perforated 
shelf to keep things from burning. The 
contrivance is used just like any other 
Dutch oven. I presume it might work, but 
would be willing to make a bet that any- 
thing cooked in-it would be far more apt 
to burn than if the work were done in the 
old-fashioned cast-iron utensil so dear to 
the heart in the scenes of our childhood. 
This Dutch oven weighs only two and a 
half pounds. With care it might be a very 
useful thing in camp. I think I shall have 
to have one. 

Grandma, when she used her Dutch 
oven in the fireplace, used to have a set 
of pothooks, so that she could lift it round. 
Also, she could lift the brass preserving ket- 
tle from one side of the fire to the other, or 
pick up anything else. Yet perhaps you 
do not know what grandma’s pothooks 
were. I must confess that I 
never saw aset myself until 
last fall, down in the Cum- 
berlands of Kentucky, where 
I picked up a wagonload of 
early American household 
furniture, including three 
sets of these genuine old 
pothooks—now growing very 
rare. 

The pothook of ancient times 
was simply a couple of pieces 
of steel rod bowed out a little 
bit and joined with a riveted 
hinge in the middle. Each leg 
had a hook bent up at the bot- 
tom. The legs could be opened 
or shut, and of course it is easy 
to understand how these hooks, 
: going under the ears of a Dutch 
oven or the handle of a kettle, 
would enable anyone to lift the 
vessel off without any danger of 
burning the hands. It is doubt- 
ful whether the average man 
to-day has ever seen a real set 
of these old-time pothooks—all 
of mine and all my other 
Cumberland Mountain furniture have gone 
into a museum for preservation for later 
Americans. 

But now comes some wise camp out- 
fitter and advertises nothing less than 
pothooks or hangers! These hangers are 
simply pieces of bent heavy wire, with a 
hook at the lower end and a wide curve at 
the top. They are not hinged in the middle 
as grandma’s old pothooks were, and yet 
it is easy to see how even one of these 
single-piece hooks could be used to lift 
things off the fire. Or if one wanted to 
suspend a pot from a tripod or a cross 
pole, gypsy fashion, a chain could be 
pieced out of these separated hooks, sus- 
pending the kettle at any desired height. 
Of course you have seen the old chains 


_and cranes in the old-time fireplace in the 


more primitive portions of our country. 
There is no doubt that this sportsman’s 
outfitter took his idea from such fireplace 
furniture. The idea is quite worth keeping 
in mind. Since I have given the museum 
my pothooks I presume I shall have to buy 
some new ones. 
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Made in Both 
Button and Lace 
—all Sizes and 
Widths 


For Boys—for Girls 
excel on all these important 
points: Superior grades of 
leather throughout; depend- 
able shoemaking; correct 
style; perfect fitting qualities 
—pbased upon the famous 
Brown Shaping Lasts, that 
gradually change with each 
succeeding size and correctly 
shape the growing foot, at 
heel, toe, ball and arch. 

Buster Brown Shoes are 
sold everywhere at $2.50, 
$3.00, $3.50 and up. Look for 
the name “Buster Brown” 
stamped in each outer sole. 
It guarantees quality and pro- 
tects the wearer from future 
foot ailments. 


Write for this Book 


The importance of correct shoes 
for growing boys and girls is ex- 
plained authoritatively in the book 
“Training the Growing Foot,” mailed 
free on request. It tells how Buster 
Brown Shoes differ from ordinary 
shoes, and shows why they will 
keep your children’s feet perfect. 


BROWN SHOE COMPANY 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 


W. L. Douglas learned 
how to design, draft and 
fit shoes, also gained val- 
‘uable retail shoe store 
in Golden 


experience 


City, Czlo. 


CAUTION—Be sure 
the price stamped on 
the bottom has not 
been erased or raised 


SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 
Actual search free. Send 
sketch or model. 90-page, 


PATENTS 1917 Edition Patent Book free. 


GEORGE P, KIMMEL, 211 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturers want Owen Patents. Send 
for 4 free books; inventions wanted, 

ete. I help you market your inv ention without charge. 

RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


3 $3: .50 54 A 50 $5 ‘6 74 & 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. D 


Shoes. The Best Known , 
Shoes in the World. Pg 


. L. Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is 
guaranteed and the wearer pro- 
tected against high prices for 
inferior shoes. The retail prices 
are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. 
They are always worth the 
price paid for them.” 


he quality of W. L. Doug- 

las product is guaranteed 
by more than 40 years’ expe- 
rience in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination 
to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

BEWARE OF FRAUD. Higa genuine unless 


W. L. Douglas’ name and 
stamped on the bottom. 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W.L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. 
supply you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet showing how to order shoes 
by mail, postage free. 
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ouglas 


BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


tail price is 


re e 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
If he cannot 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


i ea ee my 


Chey melt 
tides 


Discriminating 
people prefer 


Beech-Nut gi a we ens | 


Also Beech-Nut Cloves, 


Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


Beech-Nut Mints, 
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FLAVIUS BEST, PINXIT . 


(Continued from Page 22) 


At this moment they were standing 
before Postetter’s masterpiece, and every 
now and then the little man peered at it 
with his partially afflicted gaze. 

‘Looks pretty fine—eh, what, old man?” 

“*Great!’’ replied Flavius with real sin- 
cerity. As a matter of fact Postetter had 
underrated himself. His work was no more 
pink and tepid than the other portraits 
that lined the walls. 

“Well, of course,’’ he mused, “I’m only 
a pastry cook. I just turn ’em out pink 
and pretty—the way they think they ought 
to look! But the hands—you’ll admit I’m 
some diplomat there!” 

It was the truth. The fingers of his 
sitter just oozed away from extreme aristo- 
cratic sensibilities. 

“Of course,”’ continued he, ‘‘the duchess’ 
hands are not slender and tapering like 
that. They’re pure spatulate—exactly the 
kind that made old Noodles go out and 
strike oil. But it’s just the way Beadle 
says—you’ve got to make them all look 
like ladies and gentlemen; and I tell you 
there’s no better way to do that than by 
giving them a real refined pair of hands. 
Heavens, you just ought to see what I’m 
doing to Mrs. Cutly Bray’s uncured hams!” 

His long upper lip with its little gnawed 
mustache fairly twinkled with mischief. 
Then quite suddenly he put his arm through 
that of Flavius. ‘‘Come on and see old 
Darnley’s spasm. You haven’t yet, have 
you? They’ve got it hung out in that far 
room.” 

Darnley’s portrait of Madame Poldan- 
zky had been painted too late for the 
Spring Salon, and Flavius had never seen 
it. Neither, for that matter, had he seen 
Madame Poldanzky herself since that day 
in Paris when she had refused to look 
at him. It was, therefore, with a beating 
heart that he looked up to the far wall to 
meet the eyes—long and narrow and purr- 
ing—that had first greeted him at the 
Duchess de Gambeaux’s reception. Darn- 
ley had painted her, he noted with a 
start, in the wrap of chiffon and ermine 
that covered her creamy shoulders that 
night at the Bal Bullier. Again he seemed 
to catch the faint gardenia of her perfume. 
Steadfastly he gazed, and each moment 
the scent. of that gardenia grew more in- 
sistent, more actual. A sudden thought 
plunged through his whole body, and wheel- 
ing*abruptly about he found the real Ma- 
dame Poldanzky not two paces from his 
elbow. 

She stood thers aoe amid the crowd, 
and he could see that she had been watch- 
ing him as he stared at her portrait. Now 
she did not, as on that other occasion, 
refuse to meet his eyes. He almost wished 
that she had. For her own were not grave 
nor accusing nor pitiless. If only they had 
been! He could have borne any of them 
so much better than the utter blankness of 
her look—the sense that she was deliber- 
ately keeping out of them every warm and 
living thought. 

For a moment he stood rooted to the 
spot. Then with a quick, furious step he 
advanced to her side. She allowed him to 
come, but when he put out his hand she 
turned deliberately and walked away. The 
blood left the young man’s face, and utterly 
paralyzed he stood for an instant with his 
arm still outstretched. 

It was only the gaze of a girl near by— 
a girl who had evidently watched his re- 
buff with the most intense interest—that 
recalled him to his senses. The girl was 
tall and blond and frostily pretty, and she 
wore sables and orchids that never for a 
moment could make her look regal. She 
was merely supercilious. 


‘‘Say,’’ whispered Postetter when Fla-' 


vius had returned to him, “do you know 
who that is over there?” 

Drearily Flavius shook his head. 

“Why, that’s Sophia von Steed! She 
came out last year and it took seventy-five 
thousand to break the shell—ball, six brass 
bands, pearl necklaces—all that sort of 
thing! Say, wasn’t it the luckiest thing 
she saw you just now?” 

“Luckiest !’’ echoed Flavius savagely. 

“Sure! Coming after that other, it is the 
last touch.” 

“What other?”’ asked Flavius, turning 
on him sharply. 

With a puzzled, inquiring expression the 
little man peered into the other’s face. The 
utter blankness there discomfited him en- 
tirely. 


“Why, why ”’ he stammered. Ther 
recovering himself he hurried on. ‘It wil 
be the climax to your portrait of a 
you know. She’ll be making a roman 
figure out of you—probably inventing al 
sorts of fictions about Poldanzky’s getting 
jealous of you. Oh, I bet you get her,” he 
rattled on. “And if you Bets itll be the 
greatest kind of a follow-up. It’s the 
follow-up that counts, too, old man! Heaps 
and heaps of people get one good com 
mission and then don’t have the sense t 
goon. Look at poor little Geraldine Con 
nor, for instance! They tell.me that las! 
year Beadle fixed her up to do the mayor's 
wife. But she didn’t understand the “og 
end of the game, poor kid—always dr 
so that you know just where the safe 
pins come underneath, and won’t make 
to the wealthy. Consequently she hadi 
got a single order since. It’s a shame, fo 
that girl certainly can paint like a streak,’ 

“Well, I’m not worried about 
follow-up,’ ’ said Flavius; and his eye my 
upon Ethel just entering the doorway witl 
Hiram Drawlick. She was wearing th 
staple geranium-colored gown, and be 
neath a hat of the same shade her hair 
glistening like the gold threads on a Christ 
mas tree, was coming down a little over th 
flushed cheeks. 

“T get you!” said Postetter as his eye 
followed those of Flavius. 4 

Before The Private View, Ethel had se 
lected as their headquarters one of thos 
reformed stables on East Nineteenth Street 
where a stucco front with green rina 
leads through a damp little court to 
abode proper. In this choice of an address 
so far removed from the portrait-shoppin; 
district about Fifty-Seventh Street wher 
both Postetter and Darnley were now in 
stalled, she displayed all her accustomet 
knowledge of human nature. 

“Everybody likes to come to some itl 
out-of-the-way place,” said she, “inst 
of to one where you find the cecehellsy 
the last picnickers.”’ 

Before this sequestered dale of art the 
drew'up one day soon after the show 
the Academy a suave gray limousil 
from which descended a girl whom Flaviu 
recognized at once as Miss Sophia vot 
Steed, the seventy-five-thousand-dollar 
butante. 

“IT have come,” said she at once upol 
her entry from the damp little court, “t 
see about having you do me. Could y 
paint me ‘at once? You know,” she 
plained, “this is the off season now.” 

“Off season?”’ repeated Flavius. 

“Yes; things don’t really commence 
happen until the last of December. Th 
everything’s such a rush that it’s ng 


” 


impossible to find time for a sitting 
did try it last year—that new Fren 
artist did me—but I could only arra 
for one pose. He finished it from photo 
graphs and it was really very unsatiay 


ry.’ 

“Naturally,” commented Flavius dry 

“Now as to your price 

“Three thousand dollars,” replied h 
firmly. Ethel had insisted upon this sum- 
unusually high for a beginner—and he say 
at once that she was justified. 

“Ah!” said Miss Sophia von Steed. “ 
just knew you were a better painter thi 
Mr. Postetter. Mrs. Cutly Bray wante 
me to have him, but he only cha 
fifteen hundred dollars. Besides, he’s un 
married and I should always have had t 
bring our social secretary along to a a 
me. And anyway, poor mamma wo 
have been in such hot water all the tim 
for fear I was going to fall in love with hi 

Flavius had never met a débutante, 
he was consequently unprepared for t 
new natural manner, that say-anything 
that-comes-into-your-head-first type of ¢ 
versation to which so many ardent youn 
souls dedicate their talents. He oun 
think of no reply. His smile, howevé 
became just a shade more indented. 

“You have an awfully nice mouth,” 
remarked critically. “Such cute little 
ners to it! I just know you’ re going to d 
a stunning thing of me.’ 

After this correlation of thought, Mis 
von Steed departed. On the followin 
Monday she appeared for her first sittin 1g 

**T have decided to have you do me in 
riding suit,’”’ she said, and throwing 0 
her coat she stood revealed in black coa’ 
riding breeches and glossy boots. 

(Continued on Page 85) “i 
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oA AheEY PERFECT BAK Ib 


moves. into fhe Middle West 


Sprague, Warner & Company, of Chicago, 
one of the leading wholesale grocers of the 
United States, are introducing RYZON in the 
Middle West. 


This giant commercial institution distributes 
highest grade foods. Their standing is estab- 
lished. Consumers of their brands of food 
products run into the hundreds of thousands. 
Their initial supply of RYZON was ten car- 
loads —just a “starter.” 


The mighty force of this influential house, 
the confidence of its executives, the enthusiasm 
of its salesmen, the reputation of its many 
years of service; and their unprecedented daily 
sales of RYZON— all are another convincing 
endorsement of ““The Perfect Baking Powder.” 


Just as RYZON has met with universal 
approval in the East, so RYZON is being wel- 


comed and adopted by the grocery merchants 
and housewives of the Middle West. 


Back of every can of RYZON is the ac- 
cumulated experience and scientific exactness 
of a great American Institution. Everywhere 
that RYZON has been put to the test —in the 
finest hotels, in select clubs, in private homes— 
it has set a new high, pure food standard. 


RYZON has the unqualified endorsement 
of practically all the pure food authorities and 
domestic science experts. It is steadily, surely, 
permanently establishing itself in the kitchens 
of America, and in the hearts of all who love 
good baking. 


In spite of the advancing prices of other foods, 
RYZON, “The Perfect Baking Powder,” 
continues at the original price — 35c per 
pound. 
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Behind the Fingers that Fl 
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are the Eyes that See 
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to run them. 


BETTER LIGHT 


Whatever your plan may be to improve your working conditions, good light- 
ing must precede it, good lighting should be the basis of it. 


And the first requirement of good lighting is enough light! 
National MAZDA C Lamp 


By the older methods adequate lighting 
was relatively expensive. It was worth all 
it cost even then. The invention of the 
NATIONAL MAZDA B Lamp multiplied 
your light by three without increasing your 
current cost. The newer NATIONAL 
MAZDA C (the lamp with the coiled wire 
filament in a gas-filled bulb) nearly doubles 
again the amount of light you can get from 
a given amount of current. — ' 


With the help of this lamp—more than 
five times as efficient—your shop becomes 
independent of natural light. You extend 
your working hours at will beyond the set- 


How futile, then, it is to go on refining our mechanical processes, 
« jam|| and forget to build a sound basis for the human effort that makes 
me@re|| the mechanical process effective! 


Behind the fingers that run the machines are the eyes that dire 
the fingers. Good light and good sight are inseparable. Wi 
poor light, you have slow, halting, inaccurate work. When you better the light 
you speed production, cut down spoilage and reduce the accident hazard. 


: How completely all factory production is dependent upon good 
” NATIONAL lighting is coming to be seen. When machines have been perfected 
until they seem all but human they still require men and womer 


ting of the sun. Dark days are no longe 
off days, with production limping along a 
half its pace. Continuous operation becomes 
possible—24 hours a day if necessary—and 
every move by every operator beco 
swifter, surer, more skillful! 


But even the best of tools must be prop: 
erly selected and properly installed for the 
work they are to do. We shall gladly refe 
you to our local agent who will help you 
good illumination at low cost; or we'll e 
for you the aid of our Engineering Depart 
ment. National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Co., 35 Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


(Continued from Page 82) 
Just at this point Ethel entered the 
om and Flavius introduced her. Miss 
yn Steed’s tone changed completely. She 
ive a cold little nod and her “Pleased 
/meet you”’ hardly lit before it glanced 
f to bored silence. It is the fashionable 
ethod of treating the mere wife of genius, 
id Ethel was prompt to recognize it. 
fter a few words with Flavius she left 
e room. 
The young man started in enthusiasti- 
lly on his work, and after he had been 
inting for ten minutes or more Miss von 
eed gave a gratified sigh. 
“Tt’s worth three thousand to see you 
int,’ she said. ‘‘Now that Monsieur 
hat’s-his-Name—he was so quiet about 
you might have thought he was setting 
e mousetrap.” 
Best’s brilliant manner proved, in fact, 
be one of the great assets of his career. 
» soon found that the one test of adequate 


rformance imposed by his sitters was . 


at a painter should behave like a man 
ing by six bees and fighting off the re- 
ainder of the hive. In time, therefore, 
developed this accomplishment. He 
arged, recoiled, described great swoop- 
x curves of the brush, fluttered his wrist 
d convinced the most skeptical that he 
is painting. 
“T may not give ’em a product, but I 
rtainly make good on the performance,” 
remarked cynically to Postetter some 
ars after. ‘““No money is ever returned 
the window.” 
That day when Miss von Steed was gone 
avius said to Ethel: “‘ Why in the dickens 
In’t you hang round? That girl told me 
e wanted me to paint her because I was 
married man.” 
“Oh,” answered Ethel cheerily, ‘I’m 
e the life preserver. Women like to 
ow that I’m on board, but they don’t 
int to see me when they’re having tea 
deck. Save me for the old ladies with 
r trumpets and the fretful young men.” 
“Well,” growled Flavius, “I’ll probably 
ve to flirt with her before I’m through. 
ile fool, it’s plain that’s what she ex- 
ets!’ 
The second time that Miss von Steed 
me Flavius made such rapid progress 
at he told her he would be able to finish 
e next day. It was a confession of skill 
at he never repeated. 
“Why,’’ pouted the débutante, ‘“‘it seems 
me that’s an awfully short time. I’ve 
rdly got to know you at all. I was sure 
u would be at least two weeks. I always 
ard at school that it took Leonardo da 
nei years and years to paint his Mona 
aa” 


Flavius stared at the girl, and in that 
yment his whole future public was re- 
aled to him. What was the feeling that 
luenced him now? Was it rage at this 
blic as at a natural enemy, a determina- 
m to beat it by any means—cajolery, 
ttery or trickery—or was it long con- 
*t with Ethel’s mind that had eaten 
wn beneath the membranes of that strict 
ung sense of right? He had no time to 
< himself this before he found himself 
lying : 

“And you’re sure it wouldn’t bore you— 
[ were to take as much time as I should 
e to take?”’ 

The deliberately personal voice, the di- 
st, deprecating .gaze, the tremendous 
neern over her answer—all were ex- 
mely well done. . 

“Bored?” asked Miss Sophia von Steed 
‘tly, meeting the handsome hazel eyes. 
id with a flicker of scorn Flavius saw 
r snuggle down into the personal inter- 
5, the cozy you-and-me that is the one 
ngenial element of most of her class. 

At their following meeting Flavius fin- 
ied the portrait. To Miss von Steed, 
wever, he admitted no such thing. To 
iss von Steed he said tenderly that it 
uld take at least six more sittings to 
pture that subtle message of her face. 
ght then and there, in fact, the painter 
tented the system that was to satisfy 
th the reckless subjects who wished to 
t with him and the cautious ones who 
ed to feel that they were getting their 
mey’s worth. This system was extremely 
aple. At the end of the third or fourth 
ting he finished the portrait, and for the 
xt four or five sittings he just pretended 
be painting. And as he made it a rule 
ver to allow his victim to see an uncom- 
sted portrait no flaws were ever detected 
the service. 

Just now this afternoon the débutante 
sed for a look. At this he put up his 
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hand in protest. The look of the horrified 
artist betrayed into some half-voiced reali- 
zation of his vision—how in after years 
he did perfect this! Even to-day it was 
average acting. 

“No, no!”’ he cried in a shocked voice. 

“Not now! I’m afraid I made a terrible 
mistake to allow you to see it in the first 
place. Really, you know, I think that is 
the reason why I succeeded so well with 
Poldanzky. I never permitted him to look 
at his portrait until it was finished.” 
' The slick reference to Poldanzky—to 
Poldanzky, who could not have been forced 
into looking at his ‘portrait under any 
consideration—was one that even Ethel 
herself could not have bettered. It suc- 
ceeded instantly. 

“Poldanzky ” She caught at the 
word with a famished air. ‘Ah, do tell me 
about him! I’ve just been dying to know!” 

He told her the stories of the Persian 
eat and the goldfish and the black covers 
and the gloves. She listened breathlessly, 
and at the end she leaned forward. 

“And MadamePoldanzky?’’shebreathed. 
“Do tell me about her! Were you really 
such great friends?”’ 

Flavius flushed to the roots of his hair. 
The girl had seen madame snub him that 
day at the Academy, and yet she asked 
this! And her “‘really’’—what did that little 
confirmatory touch mean? Had Ethel told 
anybody—Postetter, for instance? Had 
stories reached people—Madame Poldan- 
zky too? An old terror that somehow 
Ethel was mixed up in madame’s changed 
attitude waked again to life. For a mo- 
ment he could not speak. 

“Surely you can tell me, Painter Man!” 
The playful form of address, the assured 
tone of intimacy, made him writhe. In 
Tots he fixed her with his tenderest 
ook. 

“Ah, yes,” he murmured softly; “‘thank 
heavens, there is a you to tell! It was all 
about the Persian cat I have told you about. 
One day I addressed it as Fifine and its 
real name was Margot. Poldanzky flew 
inte a rage and ordered me out of the 
house; and madame would never forgive 
me either. Strange, isn’t it? But that’s 
the way with these geniuses. The slightest 
thing will upset them.” 

“You don’t mean to say your quarrel 
with Madame Poldanzky was about a 
cat!’’ almost screamed Miss von Steed. 
At that moment something went out of 
her eyes—a luminous belief in his romantic 
specifications. It was no longer any fun 
to flirt with him. 

At later sittings she even petitioned 
Ethel to come in and read to her. Then 
Flavius realized that he had been hired 
definitely because of a supposititious af- 
fair with Madame Poldanzky and dis- 
charged as definitely because Poldanzky 
had not got jealous of him. Into this ad- 
vantageous, this humiliating seat of ro- 
mance Ethel had undoubtedly pushed him. 
Of that he was now convinced. Yet he said 
nothing of this to her. He told himself that 
his reticence was merely dignity. It was 
not dignity, however. It was cowardice— 


the dreadful fear of being sure. And never 


once in all these days did the true scope 
and thoroughness of Ethel’s campaign occur 
to him. 

After a few afternoons of phantom brush- 
work Flavius showed Miss von Steed her 
likeness. It was not a masterpiece, this 
portrait, but it had Flavius’ gift of pro- 
pelling narrative. In Miss von Steed, with 
her frosty coloring, her restless blue gaze, 
her brittle vivacity—in this girl so sure 
of her surroundings and not of herself— 
he had written the story of her class. And 
the whole lighting of the picture—the play 
of wintry sunshine and fireplace blaze 
upon the black-clad figure—was excellent. 

The customer, however, surveyed it with 
a pout. ; 

“But, Mr. Best,’’ she complained, ‘‘just 
see what you have done to my suit!” 

““What’s the matter with the suit?’ he 
asked uneasily, feeling for the first time 
just how thoroughly he was in the power of 
that recognized enemy, the public. 

“Why, you’ve made it look as though 
it only cost five dollars a yard, and it cost 
twenty!” 

A few days later he received a check 
from Miss von Steed, but it was accom- 
panied by a note saying that the portrait 
was so thoroughly unsatisfactory that he 
need not send it home. 

“Oh dear, Flavius, why didn’t you shine 
her up?” wailed Ethel. “‘That’s all these 
people want—to look expensive. Now I 
suppose she will tell everybody what a 
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Rinex Soles have more than 
made good. They are bearing the 
tread of millions. They have 
proved by actual wear on count- 
less shoes, the promises made 
when Rinex was given to the 
World. 


In these days of rising costs, 
when economy and conservation 
have a new meaning, it is more 
important than ever to insist on 
having Rinex Soles. Ask for Rinex 
on the new shoes you are buying 
for Fall and Winter wear. Rinex 
‘toughness will resist the severity 
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of frozen ground and icy pavement. 
Rinex waterproofness will protect 
your feet from dampness and cold. 
Rinex flexibility gives ease and 
comfort even in heavy shoes. If 
you have old shoes with uppers 
good for further wear, have them 
resoled with Rinex. Look for the 
name stamped in the shank of every 
pair—it is your guarantee of gen- 
uineness, your promise of value 
from the world’s largest rubber 
manufacturers. 


All Rinex Soles are the same 
quality. There is only one Rinex. 


United States Rubber Company 


‘Sole and Heel Department, 1790 Broadway, New York 
60 High Street, Boston 
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Real Foot Comfort 
In Coldest Weather 


In cold, biting weather be sure every one in the family 
is kept comfortable with Durablee DURHAM Fleece- 
lined Hosiery. Feels as snug and comfy as can be. 
Sells for 25c and is unsurpassed for weight and warmth. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Is Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


ae Every pairis extra good value because of the strongly 
reinforced heels, soles and toes; the full-length legs; the 
wide elastic top that can’t be pulled off or torn by garters; 
the anti-run stitch; the smooth, seamless and even feet 
and toes; the snug-ftting ankles that won’t wrinkle; 
and the famous Durham dyes—colors will not fade or 
turn green from wearing or washing. Quality is uniform 
throughout. Durable DURHAM Hosiery is made in 
all weights for all seasons of the year and sells for 


15,19, 25 and 35 cents. 


Ask your dealer to show you our women’s and men’s 35c 
silk-mercerized hosiery with the patented anti-run stitch. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durhan, N. C. 
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READ BY MILLIONS BECAUSE THEY TELL OF 
“SEX SUBJECTS WITHOUT MEDICAL TERMS 


A new, patented invention. The polish is impregnated in the 
cloth. You don't dirty your hands. Costs only 10c. If your 
Druggist, Tobacconist, Newsdealer or 5 & 10c. Store doesn’t have 
them, send 10c. (coin or stamps) to us, with dealer’s name. 
Mention whether Black or. Tan is wanted. 


HIN-SHINE CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


‘GRIP-SURE 


BEACON FALLS! TOP NOTCH 


PRICE PRICE 
PRICE $100 Het $100 Net 
PRICE t ee 

E $100 Net Ra ed 


PRICE 
$100 Net 
AT ALL BOOK SHOPS OR FROM 

VIR PUB.CO., 469 CHURCH B’G, 15 & RACE,PHILA,, PA. 


sac PRICE 
DONE! $100 Net 


Save Shoe Money! 


> <a Ke ’ Basket Ball a» 
| ee Shoe 


The patented sole of this 
shoe makes the wearer 


by buying 
children’s %& 

shoes which are 

a made with the 
Tel-Til-Tip at the toe. 
They will last longer, because of 
the much-needed protection at the toe — 

the point of hardest wear. 


sure-footed. It holds him up on 
the slipperiest floors and aids 
him in dribbling and dodging. 
There is lots of life and spring 
and speed in this 


Famous Suction Cupped a 


Red Sole 


The shoe laces snug and offers great 
support to the ankle muscles. Light- 
ness is combined with great strength. 
A loose duck lining and leather in- 
sole make it exceedingly comfortable. 
Try a pair. Regular or athletic 
cut. Write for booklet and 
name of the Grip-Sure dealer in 
your town or city. 
) Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 
Booklet A. Beacon Falls, Conn. 


“The Leather Toe That Wears 
Like a Pig's Nose"’ 


Your dealer can and will supply you, if you 
insist. Interesting booklet of ‘Children’s In- 
door and Outdoor Games,” with full descrip- 
tion of the wonderful wear-resisting 

Tel-Til-Tip, mailed free on request. 


Tel-Til-Tip Co. 
382 W. 16th Street 
Holland, Mich. 


Ate¥S PAT Ore 


Million Dollars, evidencing the confidence of the people in 
this large safe bank. 
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rotten painter you are and we'll never get 
another débutante as long as we live.” 

Her prediction was partially fulfilled. 
Miss von Steed did circulate reports of 
Mr. Best’s unsatisfactory work, and for a 
time Ethel experienced the first setback in 
her management. During this period of 
depression Postetter dropped in on them. 

“Well,” announced he with radiant dis- 
location of the monocle, “I’m engaged. 
No money, but she knows everybody in 
New York.” ' 

“Congratulations! It is hard to get on 
in painting without a social pull, isn’t it?” 
was Ethel’s lyric response to the lover’s 
passionate outburst. 

“Hard? You’ve simply got to have it. 
Look at Bess Hibbens—what would she 
have been if her ancestors had not all 
been patroons of the manor! Why, that 
womansimply gobbles up the five-thousand- 
dollar commissions. She can actually make 
more than her husband can lose in his 
stock farm! Anyway,” he added pensively, 
“it’s a good thing to be married.” 

“Ts it?”’ asked Ethel. “‘Sometimes, you 
know, I wonder if it is. I often feel as 
though I had wronged poor Flavius by 
marrying him. He would have been much 
more romantic without it.” 

“Don’t you believe it!’’ answered the 
little man promptly. “If you’re single the 
débutantes don’t come because they’re 
afraid, and the married ones won’t come 
because they’re not afraid. Oh, no, I can 
notice the difference even being engaged. 
And say, what do you suppose is my latest 
drive on the débutantes?’’ Seraphic eyes 
and scrubby mustache were both caught 
up in a look of beaming mischief. “Why, 
I give teas and then paint for them. Yes, 
by Jove, I paint for them! What do you 
think of that!’’ And his small voice rose 
to a scream of merriment. 

“T’ve just got the Maratti colors, and 
Hilda—that’s my fiancée—sets ’em in 
musical scales. They all think it’s too 
cute. And when they see me going after 
a canvas like an angry nursemaid after her 
charge they all croon: ‘Wouldn’t it be just 
wonderful to have a gift like that?’ Aha, 
Miss Ethel, don’t you wish you had thought 
of that first?” 

When he had gone Ethel turned dis- 
consolately to her husband. “‘I had thought 
of that stunt,” she said; “but the only 
trouble was that we didn’t know enough 
débutantes to paint for. Now I’ve got to 
try something else to advertise you. Old 
Whistler had the right system. We've got 
to insult someone.” 

“That’seasy,’’ retorted Flavius. ‘‘Whom’ll 
we get to paint?” 

The victim appeared in the shape of Mr. 
Silas T. Briggs, a gentleman who had come 
out of the far West with twenty million 
dollars and a family that was doing every- 
thing in its power to lighten the possession. 
When Mr. Briggs appeared at the door 
of the studio that December morning he 
looked distrustfully about him. 

“Say,” he questioned, “‘you’re the Fla- 
vius J. Best that paints, aren’t you?” 

Flavius nodded. 

Mr. Briggs scratched his head in be- 
wilderment. “Then where are they all,’’ 
he blurted out suddenly—‘‘the perfumery 
stewers and the antler’s horns and the 
tiger-skin rugs and the old chairs that have 
feet with fallen arches? You’re not in 
mourning for the canary, are you?” 

Flavius followed his gaze round the 
studio with its neutral walls, its black rug, 
its ebon furniture—until his eyes rested at 
last on that orphan vase of pomegranate 
red on the mantel. He understood his 
visitor’s doubts. As a rule the portrait 
painter tries to make his studio as sump- 
tuous and expensive as he does his sitters’ 


‘clothes. That his own departed from this 


tradition was due entirely to Ethel’s fa- 
vorite wall motto: “‘Give them something 
different.” 

“Oh,” explained he with a smile, “this 
is the late Viennese style of furnishing.” 

“Tt’s furnishing that I’m after now,” 
replied Mr. Briggs. ‘‘Do you give whole- 
sale rates, Mr. Best?” 

“What do you mean, sir?’”’ 

“Why, you see it’s this way—we’ve got 
a panel in our dining room that it’ll take 
the whole family to fill. Do you give any 
rebates on families?” 

‘“‘No, sir,’ said Flavius firmly. “It’s 
harder to do a group than any number of 
single portraits. I charge three thousand 
dollars for each likeness.” 

“That’ll make fifteen thousand for the 
five of us, then? And no half-fares for 
children, I guess? My youngest is only 
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eleven. No? Well, I guess I can stand it. — 
Can we come to-morrow? All right, then; 
at two.” i 

When the portrait painter attacks 
single figure he is always nervous. Whe 
he attempts to do a whole family he i 
generally prostrated. In the case of th 
Briggsés Flavius had no trepidation. Here, 
thought he grimly, as he started work, w 
his chance to insult someone. All he had 
to do was to set them down just as they 
were—this poor American family tha 
having got on, had nothing left to do but 
to get in. 

And coldly, critically, with something of 
the objectiveness of Velasquez, he accom- 
plished this. : 

By the time he was finished you knew 
that Briggs Senior carried a pocket comb 
under that sleek broadcloth coat. You were 
sure that Mrs. Briggs was an attentive 
student of the Social Register. You hac 
no doubt that Briggs Junior, in his oar 


q 


year at Yale, would marry a chorus gir 
You could feel the débutante daughter 
struggle to persuade her father not to take 
up his soup from the lee-side of the spoon. 
You could feel even more keenly the eleve 
year-old daughter’s contempt of parents 
who could not speak a word of French. To- 
day this portrait of the Briggses is reckoned 
as Flavius Best’s masterpiece. 
Needless to say, the subjects themselves 
did not like it. : 
“Tl not pay you a cent for it—not 
cent!’ stormed Silas T. when he first saw 


the portrait. ae ore 
retorted Fla- 


“Very well, Mr. Briggs,” 
vius coolly; ‘‘I shall be compelled to s 
you. This was a definite order.” 

Flavius did sue the millionaire, and in 
the end he won his suit. In the meantime 
nothing—not even his portrait of Poldan- 
zky—gave such a boost to his reputatio 


Sitters. Famous Young Painter Whose Por- 
trait of Poldanzky Won Medal at the Acad- 
emy Thinks American Women Don’t Want 
Likenesses—Only Pink Pastry,” brought. 
immediate returns. Several days after its 
publication there appeared in the same 
paper an open letter of appreciation. 5! 
“Look!” cried Ethel excitedly, glancing 
over the morning news. ‘‘Just see wha 
Mrs. Haredale Skewer has to say about 
the sincerity of Mr. Best’s attitude toward 
arte 4 
Flavius took the page from her hand. | 
“Who is Mrs. Haredale Skewer?”’ asked 
Flavius. | 
“Never heard of Mrs. Haredale Skewer,” 
cried Ethel—‘‘the woman who gives the 
big dinners with Metropolitan singers? 
Why, she’s Mrs. Theodore Cutler Skibbens’ 
one rival in watching over the irregular 
breathing of modern art. If only we could 
get her to take us up!” y 
“Well,”’ said Flavius, “why not? Why 
don’t I just sit down and write her a 
should like to paint her portrait free of 
charge?”’ 4 
Ethel knit her brows. ‘“‘Hm-m,”’ she 
said after a moment’s thought. “That 
would look too anxious. Oh, if only 
Madame Poldanzky hadn’t shaken us! She 
is a great friend of Mrs. Skewer’s.” a 
Flavius paced up and down the dining’ 
room. ‘‘Say,’” he cried, stopping suddeHl 
in front of Ethel, “I’ve got it! You know 
old Waugh, the dealer, has been wanting | 
me to exhibit in his galleries. Now why 
don’t I get up a show of ‘Truthful American 
Portraits’ or ‘Rejected Portraits’ perhaps? 
That’s the idea, ‘Rejected Portraits’! 
Can’t you just see how big that would go, 
with the newspapers? Then I could write 
to Mrs. Skewer and ask her to be chief 
patroness. She’d be flattered to death, 1) 
know. We should get in with her that way 
and then after that everything would be 
easy. We’d hang on to her until she intro-) 
duced us to every portrait investor in New! 
York!” 4 
At this moment there was rather a dis-| 
agreeable expression about the crisp, clean-| 
cut corners of Flavius’ mouth. And no 
longer did his eyes look as they did a year 
ago. No portrait of to-day would have 
recorded that the eyes saw something s0 
much better to do than mouth and chin 
accepted. , 
Ethel clapped her hands. ‘‘Great!”’ she 
cried. ‘‘Oh, Rembrandt, you’re getting | 
sensible. You never in this world wouk 
have thought of that a year ago.” 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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A Big Touring Car for Five People 


~ SAXON * 
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| 40 Costly Cars and Saxon “Six” 


See How They Compare Feature for Feature 


Here we have taken 40 fine- 
quality cars built in America. 
They range in cost from $1,175 
to $6,300 for the chassis alone. 


Let us together compare these 
costly cars to Saxon ‘“Six’”’— 
checking off feature after 
feature. 


First the motor. Saxon ‘‘Six”’ 
has a Continental motor. So 
have 12 of these 40 cars, cost- 
ing from $1,175 to $2,200. 
Saxon “‘Six’’ costs $935. 


‘Then the axles. Saxon “‘Six”’ 
has Timken axles. So have 
13 of these 40 cars, costing 
from $1,250 to $5,000. 


iow the bearings. Saxon 
“Six”? has Timken bearings. 
So have 11 of these 40 cars, 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION « DETROIT 


ay Your Saxon ‘‘Six’’ Now While Present Low Price Still 


costing from $1,295 to $5,000. 


And the carburetor. Saxon 
“Six”? has a Stromberg car- 
buretor. So have 9 of these 
40 cars, costing from $1,175 
to $5,000. 


Next the ignition. Saxon 
‘Six’? has Remy ignition. So 
have 9 of these 40 cars, cost- 
ing from $1,175 to $5,000. 


Then the radiator. Saxon 
‘Six’? has a Fedders radiator. 
So have 16 of these 40 cars, 
costing from $1,175 to $6,300. 


Now the gear. Saxon “Six”’ 
has a spiral bevel gear. So 
have 18 of these 40 cars, cost- 
ing from $1,175 to $6,300 for 
the chassis alone. 


Saxon ‘“‘Six”’ 
So have 


And the axle type. 
has a semi-floating axle. 


11 of these 40 cars, costing from 
$1,200 to $4,800. 


Next the storage battery. Saxon 
‘“‘Six”’ has the “‘Exide”’ battery. So 
have 9 of these 40 cars, costing 
from $1,175 to $4,800. 


Last, the starting and lighting sys- 
tem. Saxon ‘‘Six’”? has a Wagner. 
So have 12 of these 40 cars, costing 
from $1,175 to $2,695. 


We find, you see, that the ten most 
important features of Saxon ‘“‘Six”’ 
are also features of these 40 costly 
cars. 


Or, look at it this way: Saxon “‘Six”’ 
sells for $935. 


This price is the lowest level that 
shrewd and careful purchasing, 
that strict economy, that highly 
developed manufacturing efficiency 
and volume output can bring it to. 


These 40 other cars cost from $240 
to $5,000 more than Saxon “Six,” 
yet we find them duplicating Saxon 


“Six”? features in 10 important 
points. 


That proves—from one angle—the 
high quality of Saxon “‘Six.”’ 


From another angle it proves that 
for $250 to $300 more you cannot 
buy a better car than Saxon ‘‘Six.”’ 
So why pay more than the Saxon 
** Six” price? 


You don’t get more in car value, 
or in beauty, or in performance; 
and your car will cost you more 
in upkeep than Saxon “‘Six.”’ 


So in every way you figure this 
matter Saxon ‘‘Six’”’ at $935 is a 
better buy than any car at from 
$250 to $300 more in price. 


Saxon ‘‘Six,’’ $935; Saxon ‘ Six” 
Chummy Roadster, $935; Saxon “Six” 
Sedan, $1395; ‘‘Four’’ Roadster, $395 
(including electric equipment). 
Canadian prices, Saxon “ Six,”’ $1260; 
Saxon “ Six’? Chummy Roadster, $1260; 
Saxon “Six”? Sedan, $1840; ‘“ Four” 
Roadster, $540. 
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Why more duck 


Winchester Model 12. 
Hammerless Shotgun. 


hunters 


choose this model than any other 


If there’s ever a place where you need a 
gun that’s a hundred per cent reliable, it’s 
when you’re down in the damp salt marshes 
after duck. 


Whatever gun you may start with, ifyou keep 
on long enough, you will come around to the 
Winchester Model 12 Repeater. It is the favor- 
ite in the long run with old duck shooters. 


In the damp salt air of the seashore and 
swamps this gun never “‘gums.’’ Under the 
most severe conditions it is a sure-fire, sure- 
to-work Repeater. It will not jam, catch, or 
fail to extract the empty shell. It “feels” 
right, ‘‘comes up”’ right, and is right. It will 
work smoothly in whatever position it is held. 


At the distance at which you get most 
chances at ducks, this gun shoots an effective 
uniform pattern of great game-getting pene- 
tration. 


The pattern that brings down the game 


The remarkable game-getting pattern of 
the Winchester Model 12 (or the Model 97 
for those who prefer a hammer gun) shooting 
its own standard ammunition, is the result 
of infinite care taken in boring the barrel. 

The right amount of choke for different loads has been 
worked out after exhaustive experiment. Result: a pat- 


tern that spreads out evenly—neither too scattered nor 
too bunched—and lands with lots of steam behind it. 


Even spread, maximum pen- 
etration. Winchester shot pat- 
tern brings down the game. 


Quick feeder, sure ejector. 
Throws empty shell to the 
side, out of your way. 


The barrel is the gun 


Men who know guns realize that the accuracy and 
durability of a gun lie in the barrel. On the quality of 
the barrel depends the quality of the gun. - There is 
absolutely no difference in the standard of quality of the 
barrel on the highest and lowest priced Winchester 
guns. With Winchester the barrel is the gun and the 
single standard of quality has been attained only by the 
most unremitting attention to the boring, finishing and 
testing of the barrel. 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrel of the Winchester Model 12 has been 
bored to micrometer measurements for the pattern it is 
meant to make. The degree of choke exactly offsets the 
tendency of the shot to spread. Until its pattern proves 
up to Winchester standard, the gun cannot leave the 
factory. The Nickel Steel construction preserves the 
original accuracy forever. The Bennett Process, used 


exclusively by Winchester, gives the Winchester barrel 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


a distinctive blue finish that, with proper care, will last 
a lifetime. . 


For those who prefer a hammer-action gun, 
we have made the Model 97. It is built on ex- 
actly the same lines as the Model 12, but with 
hammer action. 


What ®) means 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed and Proved 
Winchester. This stamp stands for Winchester’s 
guarantee of quality, with fifty years of the best gun- 
making reputation behind it. 

Every gun that bears the name ‘‘ Winchester”? and 
that is marked with the Winchester Viewed and Proved 
stamp has been fired many times for accuracy and smooth 
action, and with excess loads for strength. 

At every stage of Winchester manufacture, machine 
production is supplemented by human craftsmanship. 
It is a test and adjustment process. 

It is this care in manufacturing that has produced in 
the Models 12 and Model 97 guns of unsurpassed game- 
getting qualities that have won the name of ‘‘ The Per- 
fect Repeaters’? among duck hunters. 


Write for details of Winchester 
shotguns, rifles and ammunition 


The Winchester catalog is an encyclopedia on shot- 
guns, rifles and ammunition. Every hunter should have 
one. It gives detailed specifications of the Model 12 and 
Model 97, and describes at length the principles on 
which every one of the world-famous Winchester shot- 
guns and rifles is built. Write today. We will mail you 
a copy free, postpaid. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
DEPT. 162 NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Winchester Model 97 Hammer Shotgun 


Take down Repeating Shotgun. Made in 12 gauge, 
weight about 7% Ibs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 72 
Ibs. The favorite with shooters who prefer a slide 
forearm repeating gun with a hammer. 


WIN CHESTER 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
The consciousness that he was thus tak- 


nd the exhibition of “‘ Rejected Portraits.” 
fe looked over at his wife in her misty blue 
hiffon negligee, and something—a some- 
hing almost as poignant as the first quick- 
ning of young love, a sense that this 
yvely blond woman was inevitably bound 

p with all the joyous tenseness and strife 
nd triumph of life—pierced below the 
yg levels of tolerant, dependent associa- 
ion. Very suddenly he went over and took 
er in his arms. 

“You’ve been a brick, Ethel!” he said 
enderly. ‘What should I ever have been 
yithout your help?” 

Sheturned and peered, half-mischievously, 
ialf-triumphantly, into his face. 

“T wonder,” said she slowly, “whether 
rou know exactly how much I have done 
or you.” 

An instinct of what was coming clouded 
tis face, but he said nothing. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for me, you know, you 
ould never have got Sophia von Steed or 
he Briggses.”’ 

He knew surely now what was coming, 
nd though he still kept his arms about her 
very muscle hardened against her. 
“They wouldn’t have been interested in 
ou one bit if it hadn’t been that I circu- 
ted a rumor about you and Madame 
oldanzky. That was the thing that got 
hem.” Half-mischievously, half-proudly, 
but all-confident of his response, she was 
ooking into his face. 

_ “T knew you had,” said Flavius lifelessly, 
till with hard arms about her. 

| She stared at him in wonder. “You 
new!” she repeated almost in a whisper. 
|“Who—who showed it to you?” 

In one hideous, staggering second he 
realized all. This, then, had been the 
meaning of Postetter’s stumbling reference 
shat day at the Academy, of Sophia von 
3teed’s thwarted interest, of Madame 
Poldanzky’s refusal to speak to him! 

“Where did you see it?” he heard Ethel 
i im. “Was it that cat, Sophia von 


Steed?” 

. His arms had fallen rigidly to his sides, 
but hers were still about his neck. Like 
some beautiful, lurid, strangling flower she 
clung to him. For one moment he stood 
‘inert. Then with a terrific gesture he threw 
‘her from him. 

“Get it for me!’’ he shouted hoarsely. 

| Without a word she went into the next 
room, and when she returned she thrust 
into his hand a magazine clipping. One 
glance and he knew that his worst fears had 
‘been realized. Here in this magazine de- 
voted to items about the fashionable had 
been set down the whole story of Madame 
Poldanzky as he had told it to Ethel that 
‘night in Paris. He was not referred to by 
name, but because of this omission the 
paragraph managed to be more explicit. 
‘Through it all ran the obvious touch of 
Dudley, the newspaper man. 

He crumpled up the paper in his fist and 
stood there staring at her. 

“TDon’t—don’t look at me like that!” 
cried Ethel in a frightened voice. “I 
thought you said you knew.” 

“Knew!” He caught up the word fiercely. 
“T supposed that you might have talked a 
little, have thrown out a few hints—but 
‘that you could ever have done this—that 
you could ever have set down in print— 
that you could have given that newspaper 
beast in Paris ——” 
' “But, Flavius,’ pleaded his wife, “I 
thought you would understand. I did it for 
‘your good. And it did help. It got you 
Sophia von Steed—and it won’t hurt Ma- 
‘dame Poldanzky one bit. Oh, I never 
dreamed you would take it like this! I 
thought you had got so much more sensible 
‘about such things. Please, Flavius, don’t 
look like that.” 
|. In this moment Ethel was more appeal- 
ing than she had ever been in her life. She 
could see no wrong in what she had done. 
,To her there was nothing monstrous in 
exploiting her husband’s feeling for another 
woman. She was not sorry for it in the 
least. But in that cry, “I never dreamed 
you would take it like this,” there was a 
ttle child’s heartbreaking sense of wronged 
assumptions. His manner had given her 
to understand that he would not be angry. 
‘She had somehow been betrayed into tell- 
ing this thing. Bewildered, appalled, 
stricken, she looked after him as he strode 
to the door. 
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“Where are you going?” she asked 
quiveringly. 

“T’m going to her,’ he replied, and a 
moment afterward she heard his footsteps 
upon the little paved court outside. 

Flavius had made up his mind to see 
Madame Poldanzky. He would see her if 
he had to stand outside her apartment all 
that day. There was nothing that he would 
not suffer, no period that he would not wait 
for one look into those saving dark eyes. 
When, therefore, the official in the lobby 
of the Park Avenue apartment house an- 
nounced that Madame Poldanzky would 
receive him he experienced that sense of 
sudden weakness which comes after the 
easy attainment of that for which we have 
been prepared to struggle. When the maid 
led him to the drawing-room of the Pol- 
danzky apartment he was trembling from 
head to foot. 

As he sat there before the open fire he 
was almost suffocating with the thought 
that now—in another moment—he should 
see her. Yet even through the stringed 
rapture of his waiting there came back 
Ethel’s ery: “‘Oh, I never dreamed you 
would take it like this! I thought you 
had got so much more sensible about such 
things.”’ She had told him about the mag- 
azine paragraph because she thought he 
had changed so much that he would not 
mind! 

That was the real misery that had 
haunted him every step of the way from 
Ethel to Madame Poldanzky. And it was 
true, he told himself—hideously true. He 
had changed patently enough to justify her 
belief. His apt response to Sophia von 
Steed, the deliberate insult of the Briggs 
family, his present vulgar determination 
to get in with Mrs. Haredale Skewer—ah, 
how supple he had become in pleasing, 
browbeating, baiting! Before the great 
crushing wave of self-awareness he buried 
his face in his hands. 

It was thus that Madame Poldanzky 
found him. So softly had she entered that 
he did not even hear her, and she was there 
quite near him when he lifted his haggard 
young face to hers. In an instant he was 
standing before her, was holding her hands 
close against his heart. 

“Oh, madame,” he cried, “I had to 
come! I have just this moment heard. Oh, 
believe me, I never knew until this day.” 

Her lips quivered a little and the hands 
in his grew icy cold. Then gradually as she 
looked into his face he saw something com- 
ing back to the long brown eyes. 

“Ah, my dear, how ill you look!” 

It was the old tone—like a quick com- 
passionate gesture—and at the sound tears 
came to the young man’s eyes. 

“How could you think it of me,” he 
cried brokenly; “‘that I had anything to 
do with that?” 

She drew away from him very gently and 
looked into his eyes. ‘‘But I never did 
think it,’”’ she said at last. 

Hurt, bewildered, appalled, he searched 
her face. ‘‘Then why—why—I do not 
understand.” 

‘Listen, my friend, and I will speak with 
you. Over here we will talk.” With that 
she led him to a sofain the corner. ‘““Now’’— 
with a proud little gesture—“ will you please 
tell me why you told her?” 

“T don’t know. I thought it was the 
square thing—I never once dreamed of her 
telling. It seemed only decent, you know.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘No, no, my 
friend; it was not that. It was because of 
your own comfort that you told her.” 

“My own comfort—never!” 

“Ah, but it was. I know, you see. You 
are one of those who like everything swept 
so, so clean between you and another. It 
afflicts you not to be open—just as an un- 
tidy passageway would afflict you. And to 
this luxury of sincerity you sacrificed me— 
another woman!” Her eyes flashed a little 
as she looked out beyond him. Then as she 
came back to his face her mood changed 
swiftly. “But no, I will not scold you. I 
have punished you enough and oh, my 
dear, myself too!” 

The last words lifted him to the high, 
sweet peaks of certain joy. Too solemn for 
any touch, he could only look and look and 
look. Again, just as on that day in Paris, 
he was home in her eyes, and all the petty 
scheming—the Sophia von Steeds and 
Briggses and Mrs. Haredale Skewers— 
through which he had come were left far, 
far behind. 

“Byes, eyes, eyes,” he whispered _hun- 
grily. “I want you all the time. Don’t 
leave me again. Come away with me— 
stay away with me always. Ah, madame!” 
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The Iiriendly Service 
of |kmerson Agents 


N Emerson agent will not sell you a shoe unless he 
is sure you are satisfied. He is instructed by us to 
make you feel at home in his store—to make you 
feel that he is selling—not only shoes—but satis- 
faction. 


It’s good business. Only satisfaction can bring you back 
again. 


The Emerson dealer feels his responsibility to you and to us. 
He is the representative of a great company which for 38 years 
has been making men’s and boys’ shoes only, as well as they 
could be made. 


He knows there will be no question about quality or long 
wear—that we have settled for him. His only work is to find 
the right shoe at the right price—for you. 


Try out for yourself—today—the friendly service of Emerson 
stores. You will be reminded of it every day through months of 
foot comfort. 


We want to send you, free, the attractive little book ‘‘Your 
Feet and Mine’’ by Chas. O. Emerson. Send the coupon and it 
will come by return mail. 


Emerson Shoe Company 
31 Emerson Ave. Rockland, Mass. 


Emerson Shoes can be found in almost every city and town. If you find none in your neighborhood, 
write direct to Emerson Factory, Rockland, Mass.,for catalog, prices and self-measurement blank. 


DEALERS; Responsible,earnest shoe 


dealers who take pride in 
their customers’ satisfaction will be interested 
to receive Emerson Shoe Company Dealer 
Plan and Service. Write for it—today. 


Wholesale Distributing Points: 
31-Emerson Ave., Rockland, Mass. 
206 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
142 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 


“T demand for myself abso- 
lute comfort in shoes which are 
at the same time smart looking, 
well fitting and long wearing, 
and I can’t expect any other man 
to demand less.” 


Founder 


EMERSON 
SHOE 
COMPANY 

31 Emerson Ave., 


Rockland, Mass. 


Please send me free the little 
book “‘ Your Feet and Mine”’. 
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END four cents for an introductory-size bottle of this new 
liquid paste. It will make you forget about the old style 
hardened lumps and all the usual muss and fuss. No water- 
well to fill. Sticks best when spread thin. CICO is always 


ready for instant use and is one of the 


Carter Inx 


Quality Products 


Stationers sell CICO in two sizes of popular- 
priced desk jars (as shown). Also in spreader 
tubes and bottles. Remember, 2 stamps and 


CICO is yours. 


Here’s the Adjustable Brush, which 
allows the last bit of paste to be used. 
The handle slides through a safety cap 
which always keeps the fingers clean. 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Chicago New York 


Also manufacturers of Carter’s Typewriter Ribbons and Carbons. 
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* Pronounced “‘Sy-ko.”” 
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WANTED NEW IDEAS W's {2 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


‘ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions’’ and 
“* How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C, 


Your kind 
a shoe 


PRES AS BAD ASAI LAS AS At A RS EIS BA A AR ASAI AS HAS BAC RA ERD 
< OMFORT and service have always been Ralston strong points, and the new 
Ralston Army shoe rises to the top level of both. Built on the famous Munson 
Army Last—officially approved by the Government as anatomically correct—this 
shoe just hits the need of the civilian who is looking for a real service shoe which 
is built ror comfort, correct fit and long wear. 

—, Illustrated catalog free on request 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
ae BROCKTON (Campello), MASS. 


Sold in 3000 good stores 


* Six to ten dollars 


DEALERS: This shoe in stock. 
No. 599. “Lubritan" Seamless Blucher. 
Munson last. (U.S. approved model.) 


—sit, stoop, run, or jump, 
every action is free and easy in 


THE PERFECT UNION SUIT 


Send for Superior’s Official Union Suit Guide for 1917-18. The Superior Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio 
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The eyes that he besought were giving 
him the last bit of herself, and with a cry 
he caught her in his arms. Like a tired 
child Madame Poldanzky drooped her 
head to his shoulder. 

“How good it is to rest,’” she murmured. 

A deep silence followed, a silence broken. 
by the ring of the telephone in the ad- 
joining hall. Madame sprang back and 
listened. 

“Tt is Mrs. Haredale Skewer,” she 
whispered. ‘‘I had an engagement with 
her this morning. What shall I do?” 

Quick as a flash a light came to Flavius’ 
face—a light struck from altars other than 
Madame Poldanzky and the home he had 
found in her eyes. Involuntarily his lips 
moved. 

“Let her come he commenced 
eagerly, and then before the searing rec- 
ognition of his own meanness he dropped 
his eyes to the ground. 

But though he did not look up, he could 
feel in that instant before the maid came 
madame’s gaze changing from wonder to 
incredulity, from incredulity to scornful 
despair. 

As the maid entered madame did not 
even wait for her announcement. 

“Tell her no—no—a thousand times 
no!” she cried fiercely; and rising from the 
sofa she went to the other end of the room. 

Even yet he could not make himself 
meet her eyes. Miserably, abjectly, he 
waited there for that moment when she 
should speak. 

“So?” she said harshly at last. ‘‘So? 
You wanted Mrs. Skewer to come—even 
now—at this moment when you and I ——’”’ 
She broke off and he could feel her gather- 
ing herself together for her question. ‘‘Do 
you know Mrs. Haredale Skewer?”’ she 
asked. 

“No,” he whispered. 

“But you want to know her! Ah, yes, 
you want to know her. You thought you 
might paint her, that she could be of use to 
you. That was your first thought when you 
heard her name. Of me you did not think. 
It is the first dread of the real lover—that 
someone shall interrupt—even for the 
smallest moment. And you wanted her to 
come!’”’ Throwing back her head, she gave 
a long, bitter little laugh. The laugh ended 
in something else and Madame Poldan- 
zky’s sobs shook the solemn stillness of the 
room. 

For one moment he waited. Then in 
another moment he was at her side, was on 
his knees before her. 

“Forgive me, forgive!”’ he cried. “I 
ama beast. I’m not worthy to kneel before 
you. Oh, forgive me!”’ 

She did not speak, she made no move- 
ment toward him. And as he knelt there 
with her cry in his ears an old memory 
crept back to him. It was of that day when 
he had first told Ethel that he loved her. 
Then it had been he who had forgot- 
ten every worldly thing. Ethel it was who 
had reminded him of his business appoint- 
ment. 

Gradually her sobs died down and she 
took her hands from her face. As he 
stumbled to his feet and met her eyes he 
never quite forgot the look of blessing 
sweetness that she gave him. 

“There!” she cried almost gayly. ‘‘It is 
all over. And in my heart I do not blame 
you. How could I—ah, how could I? 
For see, my poor friend, each of us is what 
our marriage makes us. It is a strange 
thing, marriage, like a second disposition. 
You fall in love with someone. She may be 
good. She may beevil. That is a matter of 
destiny—just as much as our first disposi- 
tions, whether we be born good or evil. 
But that which she is she makes of you. 
Just now you could not help your thought 
of Mrs. Haredale Skewer. How could you? 
It is the thought which your wife has 
accustomed you to think. Like the acid 
through the cloth—bit by bit, day by day— 
she has eaten into the very mind of you. 
Ah, yes, my friend, I am what the philoso- 
phers call a determinist, and you could not 
go with me and leave her behind you any 
more than’’—she paused for an instant— 
“‘than I could leave Poldanzky.”’ 

With hands clasped over the dividing, 
solemn flood of her words, they looked into 
each other’s eyes. It was a faint, incongru- 
ous sound that finally broke the spell. 


” 
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*‘ Ah,” cried madame; “‘it is America, the 

new Persian cat. She scratches to get in.’ 
_ She went to the door and picked up he 
stately charge, and when Flavius met he 
eyes for the last time it was over the cat’ 
white fur. ° 

- “See!”’ she said with the gay smile thai 
had in it so much of sadness. ‘It is a sym 
bol, my friend—a symbol just like Mrs 
Haredale Skewer.”’ 

_ “And to think,” he said reverently 
“that she thought you were the vampire,’ 

Flavius never met Madame Poldanzk 
again. But in a few days he did meet Mrs 
Skewer. " 1 

““Oh, Mr. Best,’’ she said, calling at his 
studio one morning, “‘I have just see 
Madame Poldanzky and she has begged mi 
to come to you. Of course, ever since 
read what you said in the paper I hav 
wanted to know you, and have though 
of getting you to do me. But there was 
Mr. Darnley —I had almost promise 
Mrs. Skibbens I would get him! Madam 
Poldanzky though—lovely creature, isn’ 
she?—says there is no comparison betweer 
your work and his. She just made me com 
to you.” 

Blavius bowed his head. “That is lik 
her,’’ he said gravely. : 

And so it was that Madame Poldanzky 
established for the second time the for 
tunes of the Bests. For in Mrs. Haredal 
Skewer was provided that one social lumi 
nary so necessary to the career of the fash 
ionable portrait painter. Mrs. Skewer was 
chief patroness at the Exhibition of Re 
jected Portraits that created such a sensa 
tion in the March of that year. After tha’ 
she took the Bests diligently under he 
wing. She entertained them at her smart. 
est dinners. She carried them off to dreary 
house parties on the Hudson. And wher 
her daughter Hildegarde was married tc 
Viscount Deerpark the newspapers re. 
corded the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Flavius 
J. Best were among the few at the wedding 
breakfast. ; 

As the result of this intensive acquaint- 
ance with the fashionable world, orde 
began torollin upon Flavius. To have one’ 
portrait done by him became almost as 
much of a social obligation as the first big 
dinner in January. He was the fancy of th 
hour, and before two years had gone by he 
was charging five thousand dollars for each 
likeness. His annual income is now mu 
nearer one hundred thousand than the su 
that had so dazzled him on the lips of Mr 
Bruce McIntyre, the Dulcimer Plow sales 
man. ] 

At every prominent exhibition you wil 
see those lucrative works of Flavius Jose 
phus Best. Some are copied after th 
Spanish manner. Some have borrowed the 
leafy Gainsborough background. Som 
have juggled Sargent’s strokes with some 
body else’s composition. All are brillian 
shiny, insincere. All are done solely t 
please his sitters. 

Meanwhile he and Ethel—she is stil 
clad in geranium—are seen at nearly eve 
smart occasion. Sometimes he rebels ai 
this constant going about, and then sh 
says: “‘Come on, Rembrandt; we can’ 
afford not to be seen. Do you want 
lose this season’s crop of buds? Remem 
ber, every painter has his vogue. You’ll ge 
out of fashion soon enough, and then we 
have to pick up what we can in the smalle 
cities. Make hay in New York while th 
sun shines.” 

Always, too, he accepts her advice, fol 
as years go by he is more and more on 
with her. Yet even now he is not qui 
insensible to those finer forces of work and 
life that he has missed. And sometimes in 
Mrs. Haredale Skewer’s box at the opera 
at the fringe of it secured after a twelve 
course dinner—when some dogged dowagel 
addresses him on sincerity in art, or at 
house party when a pretty débutante, im: 
pressed by the legend of his romance wi 
Madame Poldanzky, looks hopefully int 
his handsome hazel eyes, there comes back 
to him the quatrain that he read the nigh 
that he fell in love with Ethel: 


I gaed a waefw’ gate yestreen, 
A gate, I fear, I’ll dearly rue, 
I gat my death from twa sweet een, — 
Twa lovely een of bonny blue. 


(THE END) 
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THE RESULT: [If it is the ordi- 
nary window shade material, you will 
see a jagged crack, edged with count- 
less pinholes. Note sample No. 1 to 
the right. 


But if it is the famous Brenlin Un- 

filled shade cloth you will find the 

cee! unbroken. Note sample 
0.2. 


Choose by this test — 
Set window shades that 


If you have been accepting cracks and pinholes in 
window shades as a matter of course, study the test 
pictured above. 


Note that the ordinary shade cloth (No. 1), after 
being tightly folded, does show cracks and pinholes. 
But note that after the same test Brenlin Unfilled 
shade material (No. 2) remains unbroken! 


The explanation of this difference is simple. The ordinary 
shade material is made of a coarse muslin cloth “filled” with 
chalk and clay. The strains and stress of daily usage cause 
this “filling”? to loosen and fall out, leaving in the shade, as 
in the test piece shown here, a ‘‘mess”’ of cracks and pinholes. 
Brenlin is made of an entirely different material—a fine, 
closely woven cloth that contains not a particle of chalk, 
clay or any other filling. 


In Brenlin Unfilled, as a result, has been perfected a shade 
cloth of remarkable durability—a mate- 
rial that really resists the constant 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


The Unfilled Grade of 


and hold to the light. 


ego 


GOT tet Me orn. Ce 


No. 1 
No. 2 


wear 


strains of daily usage—a material that is fortified to withstand 
those sudden attacks of sucking, snapping wind—a material 
that the hottest sun cannot fade, nor the inbeat of water spot— 
a material thatissupple, not stiff, yet cannot sag, bag or wrinkle. 


A material, to sum up, that wears twice as long as the average—because 
from it has been eliminated that filling which is the greatest weakness of 
the ordinary shade. 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in your town today, ask for BRENLIN UN- 
FILLED—and get it. It is perforated with this mark— BRENLIN —along 
the edge of every yard. Look closely for it when you buy and when your 
shades are hung. Brenlin is made in many rich, lustreless tones and in 
Brenlin DUPLEX—one color on one side, a different one on the other. 


For windows of little importance Brenlin Filled offers the utmost shade 
value at its price. 


Write for the Brenlin Book today 


It shows actual samples of Brenlin UNFILLED Shades in all colors and gives 
many helpful suggestions for artistic window treatment. With it we will send 
you the name of the Brenlin dealer nearest you, or tell you how to order direct. 
CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & CO., 2014 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘‘The 
oldest window shade house in America."’ Factories, Cincinnati, Ohio and 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Branches, New York City and Oak- 
land, Calif. Owners of the good will and trade marks 
of the Jay C. Wemple Co. 


THE TEST: Fold twice a piece of 
window shade material. Then unfold 
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Dress and breakfast in comfort. Drive chills from the bed- 
room — heat the dining room in a jiffy with a Perfection Oil 
Heater. It’s a wonderful convenience these cold mornings. 


You'll surely need one this year with coal so high and natural 
gas apt to be scarce. Inexpensive to buy and to use. 


Perfection Oil Heaters are used in more than 3,000,000 homes. 
Ask your dealer or send for our free Illustrated Catalog H. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


7102 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Also made in Canada by the Perfection 
Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
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HE new No. 500 Perfection 

Heater Wick takes all the 

bother away from re-wick- 
ing. Comes in a carton— 
trimmed — burned —ready to 
light—fixed toa metal carrier. 
Slip out the old wick and carrier 
—slip in the new. No more 
oil-soaked hands. 
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(mes of old automobile tires, chemically 
ysated; and the coffee is made of ground 
» peanut shells, blended—it’s always 
jended, you know—with toasted theater- 
vket stubs. Yet it will all serve to make 
‘u appreciate your little paradise when 
u get it, won’t it?” 

‘But when Howard, excited by so much 
:negation, suggested that he should drop 
3 club, she demurred with a little wife-air 
] found enchanting. 

“No; we must try and let you keep your 
ab,” she said. ‘You would need it badly 
jall this came to—to nothing, you know; 
+d besides, a club is valuable to a man in 
lis of ways.” 

“There is nothing you haven’t thought 
«!” he exclaimed with a dawning percep- 
im of the comradeship to come. 

She looked up at him tenderly. 

“Tt’s a woman’s part to help a man suc- 
ied,” she said. ‘‘That’s her only justifica- 
in for spoiling his jolly bachelor life, I 
¢ppose, and tangling him all up in pink 
ybon. Yes, to help him succeed with 
cery atom of her heart and brain and soul 
:d understanding.” 


‘This was the beginning of Howard’s new 
Je which, sad to confess, ran none too 
goothly at first and exposed him to 
ymberless chagrins. His friends were of 
ce mind: that he was about to commit 
sicide; and felt it their ‘‘ bounden duty ’’— 
{at formula of social oppression—to dis- 
sade him with all their might. Imperious 
seat ladies took him roundly to task and 
ireatened him with their crushing dis- 
jzasure; Victor prefaced unending pro- 
ists with ‘‘I can’t see why the hell, old 
ian ——” while Monty’s more subdued 
‘ know it’s none of my business, but ——’”’ 
vs as maddening and continuous. The 
»rld that loves a lover seemed very poorly 
joresented in these gilded circles. 
But, sustained by a curious obstinacy 
:d determination new in his character or 
ge rediscovered, Howard persevered, not 
\thout a kind of strange exhilaration. 
"yere was the zest of adventure in all he 
(J—even when it occurred to him to learn 
lussian as a possible means of speedy ad- 
‘ncement. Except for a few underlings, 
]; house was sublimely ignorant of the 
ingue in which most of its immense busi- 
iss was transacted. Accordingly he took 
1) the study with a threadbare exile, and 
jirned from him much more of Russia and 
i, conditions and possibilities than merely 
ie rudiments of its exasperating language. 
‘He began to take hold in the office and to 
itract both the enmity and good will that 
(nter on a clever man with the desire to 
ie. At thirty-three this genial idler, who 
ld always been the last to come and the 
ist to go, and who for years had held his 
sition more by his charming personal 
dalities than by either merit or assiduity, 
iw toiled in a fever of application and 
lgan to study the business of Eldridge, 
(arney, Stack & Company with a keen and 
ivading eye. 
“After six months had elapsed Jeanie and 
] were married unobtrusively and went to 
Jusekeeping in a corner apartment on 
"yird Avenue. Its only drawback was the 
tion of elevated trains dashing right 
ough it; but the agent said everyone 
on got used to that and named tenants 
o had been in the building for twenty 
jars. It was certainly most commodious 
id sunny, and had been delightfully fur- 
ished by Victor and Monty—or rather 
| their money and Jeanie’s taste—their 
(mbined wedding present taking this very 
a shape. The two good fellows were 
yst woebegone and almost fraternized in 
ieir common dismay. The champagne 
‘oked them and their congratulations 
‘re forced and hollow. It is hard to be 
y at the suicide of one’s best friend. 
“The poor jackass!” said Victor as he 
ilked away arm in arm with Widgeon. 
Fas thrown away!’ assented Monty, 
th a gesture of helplessness. 
“Well, he’s a goner now,” said Victor. 
‘he waters have closed over him—gilli- 
9, gillilup!” 
But the things one doesn’t hear do not 
rt. Like many another couple, they shut 
world out and love in, and were bliss- 
ly happy in their unfashionable domain. 
1e Lsoon learned not to dash right through 
but lessened to a pleasant rumble, and 
en added a note of picturesqueness to 
owy winter nights. Where there is love 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


and laughter and happiness the best in life 
has been attained, and to the beaming gods 
Third Avenue is quite as good as Fifth. 
Meantime at the office Howard’s keen 
and invading eye became keener and more 
invading than ever. He soon perceived 
that business success, in the larger sense, 
lay in two things: In the understanding of 
credits and in the friendship of the banks— 
which seemed to him extraordinarily capri- 
cious in their preferences and dislikes. He 
got himself transferred to the credit depart- 
ment and strove by every means that came 
his way to cultivate the acquaintance of 


bankers. Even to be known by name and’ 


sight is a tremendous advantage with these 
spirited stallions of commerce, to whom a 
stranger is a thing abhorrent. They like 
best to be stroked by a familiar hand and 
are quick to believe its owner a paragon of 
financial force and integrity. So Howard 
stroked and stroked, and said ‘‘Good 
horsey!’ And he acquired at least tolera- 
tion, if nothing more. 

His knowledge of Russian was helping 
him immensely; and, through his associa- 
tion with a little knot of refugees, it con- 
stantly improved. Hemade himself familiar 
with Russian literature, Russian personali- 
ties, Russian modes of thought, and grew 
in intimate understanding of these brilliant, 
impulsive and altogether likable people. 
When the house was occasionally burdened 
with visitors bearing letters of introduction, 
it was soon he who was told off to meet and 
entertain them. 

In less than a year he was drawing two 
hundred a month; it gradually rose to two 
hundred and fifty—three hundred. In 
three years, when Mr. Stack died and the 
business was reorganized, he was promoted 
head of the credit department, at six thou- 
sand dollars a year, thus passing the great- 
est dead line in business, when one’s salary 
is computed yearly instead of monthly. A 
year later he was sent abroad to look into 
the troubles of the Riga branch, and craftily 
included Petrograd, Moscow, Nijni Nov- 
gorod and Odessa in his sphere of opera- 
tions. He made friends everywhere; won 
golden opinions; brought back some ex- 
ceedingly valuable contracts he had secured 
unaided. 

He returned from this trip with very 
high ambitions indeed—ambitions that 
made his new salary of ten thousand dollars 
seem positively small. He had a soaring 
mind, domestic happiness, a child to plan 
and dream for; and when such a man, with 
superabundant vitality and energy, centers 
himself on anything, you may expect to 
hear the bull’s-eye whang. 

At the end of their fiscal year, when the 
balance sheet was formally made up and 
the two partners sat in state, like two queen 
bees in a very agitated hive, to discuss 
policies, allot bonuses, and praise or lec- 
ture the various little bees who had done 
well or otherwise, Howard sent in word 
requesting the privilege of an interview. 
The partners must have had some inkling 
of what was to come, for they greeted 
Howard coldly; and Mr. Eldridge, who 
constituted himself spokesman, said ‘‘ Mr. 
Stowe, I understand you wish to see us,” 
without asking Howard to sit down. 

Eldridge was one of those tall thin old 
fellows, not unlike the Uncle Sam of the 
cartoons, with a hook nose and steely blue 
eyes that could pierce like gimlets. Mr. 
Gurney was portly and more commonplace- 
looking, with a very misleading air of being 
a jolly old soul. So he was—out of busi- 
ness; but at his desk he was abrupt, master- 
ful, and often a good deal of a bully. The 
two partners turned a none too friendly 
gaze on Howard as he remarked: 

““Gentlemen, the present balance sheet 
is the biggest in the history of the house.” 

Mr. Eldridge nodded. Mr. Gurney 
rammed his hands into his pockets with a 
stony expression. 

“Our only strong competitors are Gruber, 
Steinbeck & Company,’’ resumed Howard. 
“Ling and Van Borne hardly bother us; 
Klopsch is next to negligible; but our busi- 
ness is growing so lucrative that others will 
soon cut in. In fact I have determined— 
unless we can come to some satisfactory 
arrangement—to cut in myself!” 

A tense silence followed the dropping of 
this bombshell. 

“And in a big way,” continued Howard. 
“T have the offer of three-quarters of a 
million dollars; I have behind me one of 
the strongest banks in New York; I have 
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Russian affiliations that will go far to insure 
success. I think I have already shown you 
that I possess initiative, ability and a 
thorough understanding of foreign eondi- 
tions. Though I say it in no opprobrious 
sense, I may add that I am a young man; 
and I think this firm needs a young man 
in it." 

At this point Mr. Eldridge interrupted 
him. The old man’s voice was as rasping 
as a file and vibrated with outraged feeling. 

“You mean,” he burst out, “that you 
have undermined us here in our own busi- 
ness; that you have played the trusted 
employee while secretly plotting against 
us; that you have givén us imitation loyalty 
when we were paying through the nose for 
the genuine and believed in you implicitly. 
My God, sir, I hardly know how to char- 
acterize such baseness and deceit; such 
unashamed treachery, cunning and—and— 
infamy!” 

Howard stood unabashed under this tor- 
rent of insult. He had expected it and was 
nerved to meet it. 

“You are mistaken, sir,’ he protested. 
“My contention is that I have largely 
contributed to make this business what it 
is, and that it is due very much to me.that 
the present balance sheet is sixty per cent 
above last year’s—and that last year’s was 
forty-eight per cent above the previous one. 
I should regret exceedingly to enter into 
competition with this splendid old house. 
What I seek—what I claim as an act of 
justice and right—is a junior partnership.” 

Mr. Eldridge brought his fist down re- 
soundingly on the table. 

“You can’t blackmail us like that!’ he 
cried. 

“Hold on! Hold on!” exclaimed Mr. 
Gurney, breathing hard and reddening at 
the gills. ‘‘Notso fast, Eldridge. Nothing 
is gained by using expressions like that. 
Let us talk this matter over calmly.” 

Eldridge glared and subsided. Mr. Gur- 
ney went on. 

“You are a valuable man, Stowe,” he 
said. “We admit it frankly, and would go 
to considerable lengths to keep you, if only 
you wouldn’t ask for the earth. Speak for 
more salary and we’ll consider it.” 

“‘T feel I am entitled to a partnership, 
Mr. Gurney.” 

“What do you call a partnership?” 

“Twenty per cent of the net profits and 
my name in the firm.” 

“And how much capital are you pre- 
pared to put in?”’ 

“Not a cent,” answered Howard. “If I 
borrowed money to put in here I might as 
well borrow it to start for myself. But as 
a set-off to my putting in no capital I am 
asking for twenty per cent instead of a third 
interest.” 

A pause ensued. Mr. Gurney reflected, 
seeking inspiration in the ceiling. Howard 
stood motionless, feeling like a gambler 
who has laid his cards on the table and is 
waiting for the others to show theirs. Mr. 
Eldridge, with No! stamped all over him, 
tilted back in his chair with an air of cast- 
iron finality. It was Mr. Gurney who first 
broke the silence. 

“Tf you will kindly return in half an 
hour, Stowe, we shall let you learn our 
decision,”’ he said. 

That half hour was a trying interval to 
live through. It was a good deal like being 
in the death house, watching the minutes 
tick away before execution. The extra five 
that Howard allowed were the most excru- 
ciating of all. 

“Well, gentlemen?” he said as he stood 
before them again, trying to read their 
decision in their unreadable faces. 

Mr. Eldridge, he thought, looked as 
adamant as ever. Mr. Gurney appeared 
ominously composed. The latter rose and 
held out his hand. 

““We accept your offer,” he said. ‘‘We 
are very pleased to welcome you into the 
firm and feel that you have earned it by 
your splendid efforts.” 

_Mr. Eldridge rose and shook hands like- 
wise. 

“*T beg you to forget the remarks I made 
in the heat of the moment,” he observed. 
“T regret them and withdraw them unre- 
servedly.” 

“Thank you, sir,’’ said Howard, pressing 
the wrinkled old hand again. ‘‘It is pleas- 
ant to begin the new association in perfect 
accord and understanding.” 

“The articles will be drawn up to- 
morrow,” put in Mr. Gurney; ‘‘and as soon 
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MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


in this RETAIL STORE "gets 
out 350 to 400 neat.machine- 
written statements in one day. 
Correctness of ngscing plea- 
ses customers. Saves time 


and money. 


I/BAKER-VAWTER | 
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| to machine bookkeeping. 
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to keep daily “tab” on your 
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ELECTRICITY 


The demand for EXPERT Electricians in the 
industries and in the service of Uncle Sam is 
greater today than ever before. You will find in 
HAWKINS GUIDES just what you need to 
know about electricity. In simple everyday 
language—complete, concise, to the point. Text 
arranged in questions and answers. A com- 
plete standard course in Electrical Engineering. 
Send for your set today to look over. 


HAWKINS GUIDES 


3500 PAGES—4700 PICTURES—$1 A VOLUME 

POCKET-SIZE FLEXIBLE COVERS $1 A MONTH 
Magnetism—Induction—Experiments—Dyna- 
mos—Electric Machinery—Motors—Armatures 
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ternating Currents and Alternators—Alternat- 
ing Current Motors—Transformers—Convert- 
ers—Rectifiers—Alternating Current Systems 
—Circuit Breakers— Measuring Instruments— 
Switch Boards—Wiring— Power Stations—In- 
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~ When the Fark 


wants a cool, clean smoke he has to sit by his 
inne hooka or water pipe—otherwise,and 
for good reason, known as a “hubble-bubble.’ 


You have the best of it. Your Wellington 
Pipe does not wheeze or bubble. The “well” 
catches the moisture as well as the stray tobacco. 
Crumbs cannot come through the stem into 
your mouth. And the upward opening of the 
bit directs the smoke away from your tongue. 
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WELL 


is made of genuine French Bnar, seasoned by 
our own special process. It breaks-in sweet and 
mellow. The bowl is guaranteed against crack- 
ing or burning through. Pick up your shape 
and size in a Wellington and be pipe happy. 

Any tobacco tastes better in a Wellington. 


All good dealers 
50c and up 


The W..D. C. triangle trade- 

mark has been the sign of 

supreme pipe value for more 

than 50 years. It is on pipes 

of every style, size and grade. 
See that it is on yours. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
_-New York 


World’s Largest Pipe Manufacturers 
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OMe Anderson’s record tells its own stor 
of the many big, successful Curtis salesme 
you have often seen if you are 
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as they are signed we shall issue announce- 
ments in the press that the firm’s name 
is now Eldridge, Gurney, Stowe & Co., 
similarly informing our correspondents in 
a nicely engraved letter.” 

Howard smiled to himself at the “nicely 
engraved” letter. Mr. Gurney’s pet fad 
was stationery and engraving. He would 
scarcely have minded the end of the world 
were it appropriately announced before- 
hand in faultless copperplate and person- 
ally addressed to each victim. 

Then, after some desultory conversation 
in which none of them were at their ease, 
though all were anxiously cordial, Howard 
availed himself of a partner’s privilege to 
leave when he liked and started for home 
to tell the great news. 

As he left the Subway entrance at Co- 
lumbus Circle it-came over him that the 
announcement would be more glorious if 
accompanied by an appropriate gift. Here 
he had been, in imagination, buying allsorts 
of things J eanie and he had longed for and 
dipping both’ hands metaphorically in the 
effulgent thousands of .his new income, 
though he had not akee a box of candy to 
show for it. 

It was a beautiful spring afternoon, full 
of freshness and appeal, and the proximity 
of the great automobile houses put asudden, 
thrilling idea into’his mind. The salesman 
was almost hurt at the ease of the trans- 
action. He pleaded to go up the Abbey 
Hill ‘‘on high”’; to run to Huntington and 
back without changing gears; to do some 
of his most exigent tests while spellbinding 
the “‘ prospect”’ with his silver tongue. But 
the prospect merely said in a breathless, 
hurrying way: “‘I’ll take this one at sixty- 
two hundred dollars if you can run it out 
at once and give me the services of a 
chauffeur for a week.” 

Then he went inside a booth, rang up his 
bank and.arranged for the honoring of his 
check. It-is a ridiculously easy world for 
the rich. It was hardly three-quarters of 
an hour after leaving the Subway when 
Howard drew up in front of his apartment 
house, the owner of one of the most lux- 
urious cars he had ever seen. 

As luck would have it, he stopped at the 
very moment when Jeanie was returning 
home also, looking a little tired from a 
toilsome walk in the park with her diminu- 
tive daughter, who could make a mile seem 
the longest mile in the world and who 
could crowd more adventure into one city 
block than most white-woolly mites in an 
entire infancy. 

“Jump in!” cried Howard, parrying the 
astonished questions as to how he had come 
home so early. ‘It is one of my friend’s 
cars and he has lent it to me for the after- 
noon. Jump in!” 


LITTLE POISON IVY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


MacNeath sent his usual tee shot straight 
down the course, a long, well-placed ball; 
and Ambrose stepped forward in the midst 
of a silence that was almost painful. 

“Mighty pretty,” said he with a careless 
nod at his opponent. ‘“‘HopeI do as well.” 

“Ye can,” muttered old Dunn’, “‘if ye’ll 
keep your fool mouth shut an’ your eye on 
the ball!’ 

As Ambrose stooped to arrange his tee 
he caught a glimpse of the gallery—a long, 
triple row of spectators, keenly interested 
in his next move—expectant, anxious, ap- 
prehensive. Something of the mental atti- 
tude of the audience communicated itself 
to the youngster, and he paused for an 
instant, crouched on one knee. When he 
rose all the nonchalant ease was gone from 
his manner, all the cocksureness out of his 
eyes. He looked again at MacNeath’s 
ball, a white speck far down the fairway. 
MacQuarrie groaned and shook his head. 

“Never mind that one!’’ he whispered 
to himself savagely. ‘Play the one on the 
tee!’ 

‘ Ambrose fidgeted as he took his stance, 
shifted his weight from one foot to the 
other, and his first practice swing was short 
and jerky. He seemed to realize this, for 
he tried again before he stepped forward to 
the ball. It was no use; the result was the 
same. He had suddenly stiffened in every 
muscle and joint—gone tense with the nerv- 
ous strain. He did manage to remember 
about the back swing—it was slow enough 
to suit anybody; but at the top of it he 
faltered, hesitating just long enough to de- 
stroy the rhythm that produces a perfect 
shot. He realized this, too, and tried to 


October 6, 19}; 


Jeanie snuggled herself in the cushion; 
with a sigh of contentment. Even thi 
woolly mite subsided into a sort of quiet 
Howard gave the order for Larchmont, th 
name occurring to him at random. It mat 
tered little where they went on that won 
derful day so long as the motor humme! 
and the soft spring air blew against thei’ 
faces. | 

‘“What a lovely, lovely car!” exclaimer, 
Jeanie. “‘And how truly heavenly to ge 
it on a day like this! Surely it is a —~ 
And she named one of the aristocrats 0. 
motordom. i 

“Yes,” answered Howard; “and it is g 
new that it has hardly been used at all.” 

Jeanie caught sight of the tissue pape 
still enveloping one of the silver-plajat 
door handles. 

““Howard, look!” she said, amazed. ay 
mi new that it has never been used ai 
a 
Her eyes opened very wide and she felt 
the contagion of her husband’s suppressec 
excitement. 

“Tt’s ours!’ he exclaimed, unable to hol¢ 
back his secret any longer. si was made ¢ 
partner to-day, The conquering hero Tac) 
to come home i in state!” 

Jeanie’s hand sought his in a speechianh 
ness of emotion. Even when Howard ex. 


described his slow, silent, persistent sieg: 
of the junior partnership—and how for two 
years he had been working with that on 
end in view—she couldn’t utter a word, foi 
the tears would well to her eyes and. he 
voice stifle in her throat. Howard laid it t 
her impending motherhood; but it was duc 
to feelings even deeper and more profound! 
She knew better than he what he hac 
sacrificed to marry her. His success wa; 
her justification. | 

“Tf it’s a boy,” he said, “‘the first thing 
I am going to teach him is the truth oj 
commonplaces—the terrible, pitiless, un 
assailable truth of commonplaces. 
whole success has been just like a ¢ y 
book—I played to the old rules, marriec 
the girl I loved on next to nothing, anc 
went into the fight like a string of wildcats, 
Where should I be to-day if I hadn’t?” | 

Jeanie murmured, with suffusing eyes 
that he had succeeded because he was ¢ 
b-b-beautiful k-king; and that the only 
real c-c-commonplace thing about him wa: 
his ascribing it to anything else. 

The beautiful king said nothing; but hi 
hand tightened on hers. The climax in his 
life was too big for words. The moto 
hummed and hummed, and seemed to re 
peat, in the refrain of a myriad tiny voices 

“Eldridge, Gurney, Stowe & Co.! . 
dridge, Gurney, Stowe & Co.! Eldridge 
Gurney, Stowe & Co.!” 


ges 


make up for it by lunging desperately ai 
the ball; but as the club-face went throug! 
he jerked up his head and turned it | 


“Well, by the sweet and suffering —— 

This was as far as Ambrose got alle 
he remembered that he had a gallery. Hi 
scuttled off the tee, very much abashed 
and MacNeath followed, covering thi 
ground with long, even strides. There wai 
just the thin edge of a smile on the vet 
eran’s lean, bronzed face. 


tee. They had seen quite enough. Olc 
DEE. Pinkinson voiced the general senti 
men 

“No use following a bad match wher 
you can see a good one, folks. Gilmore and 
Jordan are just driving off at Ten. I kney 
that redhead was a fizzer—a false alarm.’ 

“Can’t understand why they let hin 
play at all!”’ scolded Daddy Bradshaw 
“Might just as well put me in there a 
MacNeath! Fools!’ 

MacQuarrie obstinately refused to a 
his pupil. 

“He boggled his swing,” growled Dunn’l 
“he fair jumped at the ball, an’ he look« 
up before he hit it. He’ll do better wi’ 

a gallery. Come along, sir!” 

I followed as far as the first bu 
Though his ball was half buried in thes 
Ambrose attempted to skim it over 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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TOR CARS 


Men Who Have Grown 
Up With the Stearns 


Go into any department of the Stearns 
factories and you will find men who have 
literally devoted their lives to building 
Stearns cars. 


Many of them have been Stearns em- 
ployees since the first Stearns car was 
produced 21 years ago. 


Working beside them are younger men 
who have learned how to build motor 
cars in the Stearns plant. 


With these men Stearns practice is an 
ideal. To this ideal they devote the best 
that is in them. 


The result is a manufacturing precision 
that cannot be excelled. 


Getting the Most 
Out of the Knight 


HE RECORDS show that in performance the Stearns has realized the full 
possibilities of the Knight-type engine. 


When the Stearns is new, it is extraordinarily smooth, silent, and flexible in action. 


It is a fact that it actually becomes smoother, more silent, more flexible, and its 
power increases, with prolonged use. 


It is true that these are the results intended to be accomplished by the Knight 
principle. 

It is also true that nothing short of the finest manufacturing methods can lead to 
their accomplishment. 


The Knight sliding-sleeve-valve engine calls for skill and experience such as Stearns 
was able to apply six years ago. 


And Stearns has perfected the Knight engine. 


Twenty-one years of manufacturing experience, and many instances of 100,000-mile 
service, and more, leave no doubt of that. 


Stearns has given the Knight principle the most intensive development it has ever had. 


It has made the Knight still smoother—has prolonged its life still further—by 
incorporating the counter-balanced crankshaft. 


It has given the Knight the finest setting it has ever had—in a chassis produced 
entirely in the Stearns plant. 


Stearns Four 1785 

five-passenger Stearns Eight 
Touring Car for Seven, $1925; Clover-leaf Roadster, Touring Car for Seven, $2575; Clover-leaf Roadster, 
$1785; Coupé, $2300; Convertible Sedan, $2385; $2575; Coupé, $3200; Coupé Landaulet, $3200; 


Limousine, $3200; Landaulet, $3300; Landaulet Limousine, $3875; Landaulet, $3985; Landaulet 
Brougham, $3350; Limousine Brougham, $3300. Brougham, $3985; Limousine Brougham, $3875. 


THE F. B. STEARNS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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-another 


beautiful 


The $75 Streamline is complete in Solid 
Gold case and individual presentalion 
box. The movement is the famous Lord 
Elgin model, extra thin, with 19 Jewels 
and 8 adjustments * * The same watch 
in 14 Karat Gold Filled, complete at $55 * 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, WU. S2Ase 


Designers and Producers 


mp ge aett, < 


me ~~ 


eo) 
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has brought the Elgin Company into the limelight as designers — 
of complete watches. 


inerenpinapuinynctags 


Lord Elgin, the third of the series, is one of the finest and most _ 
distinguished of the Streamline models. 


It is extra thin. 


The ‘‘close up’’ view at the left shows somewhat of its distinctive — 
personality —every inch a gentleman’s timepiece. ‘ 


Your Jeweler will enjoy showing you this new $75 Streamline, — 
as well as the $25 and the $50 Streamlines previously announced—_ 
also Elgin Bracelet Watches for women. Illustrated folders on request. ; 
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aker with a mashie, ‘an idiotic thing to 

and an all but impossible shot. He 
_ exactly what his lunacy deserved—a 
ch worse lie than before, close against the 
yk—and this exhibition of poor judg- 
nt cost him half his audience. 
‘What, not going already?” asked Am- 
se after he had played four and picked 
his ball. “Stick round a while. This is 
ng to be good.” 
- gaid I wanted to see how the other 
tches were coming on. 
‘Everybody seems to feel the same 
y,” said the redhead, looking at the re- 
ating gallery. “All because I slopped 
t drive! I'll have that audience back 
in—see if I don’t! And I’ll bet you I 
n’t look up on another shot all day!” 
‘Tf ye do,”’ grumbled MacQuarrie, “‘I’ll 
rer play wi’ ye again as long as ye live!” 
‘That’s a promise!” cried Ambrose. 
ne down, eh? Where do we go from 

9” 
“a Iv 
UR team veterans did not lack sym- 
_ pathetic encouragement on the last nine 
es, and all four matches tightened up to 
-h an extent that we wavered between 
ye and fear until Crane’s final putt on 
' seventeenth green dropped us into the 
ths of despair. 
jHilmore, setting the pace with Jordan, 
-e us early encouragement by maintain- 
/a safe lead throughout and winning his 
‘tech, 3 to 2. First blood was ours, but 
| period of rejoicing was a short one; for 
| deliberate Lounsberry, approaching and 
(ting with heartbreaking accuracy, dis- 
ied of Bishop on the seventeenth green. 
One apiece,” said Doc Pinkinson. ‘“Now 
at’s Elder doing?” 
‘he Elder-Smathers match came to 
imber Seventeen all square; but our man 
}ed the suspense by dropping a beautiful 
shie pitch dead to the pin from a dis- 
sce of one hundred yards. Smathers’ 


id shot also reached the green; but his 
putt went wide and Elder tapped the 
into the cup, adding a second victory 
ur credit. 

It’s looking better every minute!” 


ye of a kid. MacNeath has sent him to 
‘cleaner’s by now, sure!” 

‘he gallery waited at the seventeenth 
ion, watching in anxious silence as Crane 
| Moreman played their pitch shots over 
/guarding bunker. Both were well on in 
»es; but the Bellevue caddie impudently 
«| his forefinger in the air as a sign that 
iman was one up. Moreman made a 
cd try, but his fourth shot stopped a few 
lies from the cup; and Crane, after 
/ lying the roll of the green for a full min- 
t dropped a forty-foot putt for a four— 
| dropped our spirits with it. 

‘That settles it!’” wheezed Daddy Brad- 
iv. “No need to bother about that other 
uch. . . . Oh, if Anderson was so set 
(yreaking his leg, why didn’t he wait till 
Jaorrow?”’ 

Then he could have busted ’em both,” 
arked the unfeeling Pinkinson, ‘‘and 
cody would have said a word. Might’s 
( pay those bets, I reckon. We got as 
1th chance as that snowball they’re al- 
?stalking about. If it didn’t melt, some- 
cy would eat it.” 

e turned and looked back along the 
d'se. Two figures appeared on the sky 


( procéeding in the direction of the six- . 


/th tee. The first one was tall, and 
led with long, even strides; the second 
? short, and even at the distance it 
1ed to strut and swagger. 

Hello!” ejaculated Pinkinson. ‘“Ain’t 
1 MacNeath and the kid, going to Six- 
2? It is, by golly!_ D’youreckon they’re 
es out the bye holes just for fun—or 


itt can’t be anything else,” said Brad- 
1} “ “The boy couldn’t have carried him 
1) far.” 

ymebody plucked at my sleeve. It was 

nall dirty-faced caddie, very much out 
‘\reath. 

(Mister Phipps says—if you want to 
some reg’lar golf—you’d better catch 
‘inish—of his match. He says—bring 

he gang with you.” 

The finish of hismatch!”’ I cried. “Isn’t 

er? You don’t mean that they’re still 

ing? ” 

Still playin’ is right!”’ panted the cad- 

4 They was all square—when I left 
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All square! Like a flash the news ran 
through the gallery. The various groups, 
already drifting disconsolately in the direc- 
tion of the clubhouse, halted and began 
buzzing with excitement and incredulity. 
Allsquare? Nonsense! It couldn’t be true. 
A green kid like that holding MacNeath to 
an even game for fifteen holes? Rot! But, 
in spite of the doubts so openly expressed, 
there was a brisk and general movement 
backward along the course, with the six- 
teenth putting green as an objective point. 

It was a much augmented gallery that 
lined the side hill above the contestants. 
All the other team members were there, our 
men surprised and skeptical, and the Belle- 
vue players nervous and apprehensive. 
There was also a troop of idle caddies, who 
had received the word by some mysterious 
wireless of their own devising. 

“MacNeath is down in four,”’ whispered 
one of the youngsters; ‘‘and Reddy has got 
to sink this one.” 

Ambrose’s ball was four feet from, the 
cup. He walked up to it, took one look at 
the line, one at the hole, and made the shot 
without an instant’s hesitation—a clean, 
firm tap that gave the ball no chance to 
waver, but sent it squarely into the middle 
of the cup. MacQuarrie himself could not 
have shown more confidence. MacNeath’s 
caddie replaced the flag in the hole, dropped 
both hands to his hips, and moved them 
back and forth ina level, sweeping gesture. 
His sign language answered the question 
uppermost in every mind. Still all square! 
A patter of applause gave thanks for the 
information and Ambrose looked up at us 
with a quizzical grin. I caught his eye, 
and the rascal winked at me. 

He was first on the seventeenth tee, and 
this time there was no sign of nervous ten- 
sion. After a single powerful practice swing 
he stepped forward to his ball, pressed the 
sole of his club lightly behind it, and got off 
a tremendous tee shot. I noticed that his 
lips moved; and he did not raise his head 
until the ball was well down the course. 

““F¥fe’s countin’ three before he looks up!”’ 
whispered a voice in my ear; and there was 
MacQuarrie, the butt of a dead cigar be- 
tween his teeth, and his eyes alive with all 
the emotions a Scot may feel but can never 
express in words. 

“Then he’s really been playing good 
golf?”’ I asked. 

“Aye! Grand golf! They both have. It’s 
a dingdong match, an’ just a question which 
one will crack fir-rst.”’ 

MacNeath’s drive held out no hope that 
he was about to crack under the strain of an 
even match. He executed the tee shot with 
the machinelike precision of the veteran 
golfer—stance, swing and follow-through 
standardized by years of experience. 

Our seventeenth hole is a long one, par 5, 
and the approach to the putting green is 
guarded by a high cross bunker, paralleled 
on the far side by a wide and treacherous 
sand trap, put there to encourage clean 
mashie pitches. The average player cannot 
reach the bunker on his second, much less 
carry the sand trap on the other side of it; 
but the long drivers sometimes string two 
tremendous wooden-club shots together 
and reach the edge of the green. More fre- 
quently they get into trouble and pay the 
penalty for attempting too much. 

The two balls were close together; but 
Ambrose’s shot was the longer one by a 
matter of feet, and it was up to MacNeath 
to play first. Would he gamble and go for 
the green, or would he play short and make 
sure of a five? The veteran estimated the 
distance, looked carefully at his lie, and 
then pulled an iron from his bag. Instantly 
I knew what was passing in his mind— 
sensed his golfing strategy: MacNeath in- 
tended to place his second shot short of the 
bunker, in the hope that Ambrose would be 
tempted into risking the long, dangerous 
wooden-club shot across to the green. 

“Aha!’’? whispered MacQuarrie. ‘The 
old fox! He’ll not take a chance himself, 
but he wants the lad to take one. ‘‘‘ Will 
ye walk into my parlor?”’ says the spider to 
the fly.’ Aye; that’s just it—will he, now?”’ 

Ambrose gave us no time for suspense. 
MacNeath’s ball had hardly stopped rolling 
before his decision was made—and a sound 
one at that! He whipped his mid-iron from 
the bag. 

‘“OPraid I’ll have to fool you, old chap,” 
said he airily. ‘“‘ You wanted me to go for 
the green—eh, what? Well, I hate to dis- 
appoint you; but I can’t gamble in an even 
game—not when the kitty is a sand trap. 
. . . Ride, you little round rascal; ride!” 

The last remark was addressed to the ball 
just before the blade of the mid-iron flicked 
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Put New Life In Your Motor 


A DOSE of Johnson’s Carbon Remover—the 


engine laxative—will increase the power of 
your car—improve acceleration—stop that knock— 
quiet your motor—save your batteries—and reduce 
your gasoline consumption 12% to 25%. 


You Can Do It Yourself 


For 25c—five minutes’ time and with no labor, you, yourself, can 
easily remove all carbon deposits. Simply pour an ounce of 
Johnson’s Carbon Remover into each cylinder. Allow it to re- 
main from 30 to 45 minutes, then start your car and drive 10 or 


15 miles. You will save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other 


method without laying up your car and with much better results. 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover is a harmless liquid. It contains 
no acids and does not affect lubrication in any way or interfere 
with the oil in the crank case. Has no action on any metal. 


Use It Every 1,000 Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Remover at regular intervals, 
giving carbon no chance to accumulate, you will automatically eliminate most 
valve trouble and your engine will always be clean and sweet—and you will 
secure the maximum power and speed from the minimum amount of fuel. 


If your dealer is unable to supply you with Johnson’s Carbon Remover 
use the attached coupon. For a limited time we will include, GRATIS, 
a half-pint sample of Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil, our penetrating spring 
lubricant. It will greatly improve the comfort and riding qualities of your 
car and reduce the liability of spring breakage. 


Write for our folder on ‘‘Keeping Your Car Young’’.—It’s free. 
e 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Dept. SP10, Racine, Wis. 
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The spirit of 1776 is still alive in America— 
that deep-rooted desire for a gun is still 
found in the heart of every real American 
boy. Don’t stifle it—let your boy know the 
keen delight of shooting straight and true 
to the mark, with a Daisy Air Rifle, the 
best and safest gun ever designed for boys. 


Millions of American men got their first 
training in marksmanship with a Daisy. 
Millions of American parents today recog- 
nize in the Daisy a wonderful training for 
muscle, nerve and eye that can be obtained 
in no other way. 


AIR RIFLES 


The Daisy Pump Gun has the same modern 
pump action found in the highest type of modern 
sporting rifle. 
a Lhe Military Daisy 
_ follows the latest 
military lines, with 
carrying strap and remov- 
\ able bayonet. 
Both guns are finished in blued 
? steel, with turned walnut 3 50 
~® stock,and sellatall dealers’ for $ . 
Other Daisy Models 50 cents to $3.00 
If your dealer cannot supply you, any Daisy 
model will be sent direct from factory on receipt 
of price. Send for descriptive circular. 
DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
287 Union Street 
Plymouth, Michigan 


Both guns are 
50-shot re- 
peaters 
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A Real Opportunity For Salesmen 


Manufacturer of office specialty, heavily advertised 
for 16 years, with nation-wide and international mar- 
ket, has perfected important new features in product 
and needs additional salesmen. Intelligent, capable 
men, ambitious to earn unusually large income, should 
communicate with this house through me. 


S. H. Hanford, Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


® give immediate relief to tired, 

. rest the body and aid Nature to re- 
store normal strength to weakened 

» arches. Relieve and prevent 
flat feet. At dealers’ or direct. 
Write for Booklet and 


View of arch Free10-dayTrial Offer 
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djustable Toilet||Kit | 


Everything Fits in the FITALL 


This practical toilet kit is different 
from the old-fashioned cases. It’s a 
flat, convenient carry-all for the toilet 
articles -you already own and use—or 
any new ones you want. 

Adjustable spaces and _ self-locking 
straps hold everything securely and 
compactly, without an extra ounce of 
weight or inch of wasted space. 


who travels. Remember there are 
special military khaki FITALLS when 
you want to make a present. 

FITALLS come in various sizes and 
a variety of attractive waterproof fab- 
rics and flexible leathers. Price $1.25 
and up. Look for the FITALL label 
to avoid impractical imitations. 

Your dealer should have FITALLS. 

The FITALL is an indispensable If he hasn’t, write us for free descrip- 
convenience for every man or woman tive booklet. : 


EISEMAN, KAISER & COMPANY, Ekco Bldg., Chicago 


Patented U.S. and Foreign Countries 1 Manufacturers of EKCO Make Leather Goods 
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cut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-B Reade St., N.Y. 
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it from the grass. Again there were two 
white specks in the distance, lying side by 
side. If MacNeath was disappointed he 
did not show it, but tramped on down the 
course, silent as usual and absorbed in the 
game. Both took fives on the hole, missing 
long putts; and the battle was still all 
square. 

Our home hole is a par 4—a blind drive 
and aniron pitch to the green; and the vital 
shot is the one from the tee. It must go ab- 
solutely straight and high enough to carry 
the top of the hill, one hundred and forty 
yards away. To the right is an abrupt 
downward slope, ending in a deep ravine. 
To the left, and out of sight from the tee, is 
a wide sand trap, with the father of all 
bunkers at its far edge. The only safe ball 
is the one that sails over the direction post. 

Ambrose drove; and a smothered gasp 
went up from the gallery. The ball had the 
speed of a bullet, as well as a perfect line; 
and, at first, I thought it would rise enough 
to skim the crest of the hill. Instead of 
that; ?t seemed to duck in flight, caught the 
hard face of the incline, and kicked abruptly 
to the left. It was that crooked bound 
which broke all our hearts; for we knew 
that, barring a miracle, our man was in the 
sand trap. 

“Hard luck!”’ said MacNeath; and I 
think he really meant to be sympathetic. 

Ambrose looked at him as a bulldog 
might look at a mastiff. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that!”’ he answered, 
rather stiffly. “I like to play my second 
shot from over there.’ 

“You're welcome!” said MacNeath; and 
completed our discomfiture by poling out a 
tremendous shot, which carried well over 
the direction post and went sailing on up 
the plateau toward the clubhouse. 

No man ever hit a longer ball at a more 
opportune time. As we toiled up the hill I 
tried to say something hopeful. 

“He may have stopped short of the trap.” 

“Not a hope!” said MacQuarrie, chew- 
ing at his cigar. ‘“‘He’ll be in—up to his 
neck.’ 

Sure enough, when we reached the sum- 
mit there was the caddie, a mournful statue 
on the edge of the sand trap. The crowd 
halted at a proper distance and Ambrose 
and MacNeath went forward alone. Mac- 
Quarrie and I swung off to the left, for we 
wanted to see how deep the ball was in and 
what sort of a lie it had found. 

“Six feet in from the edge,’ muttered 
Dunn’, ‘‘an’ twenty feet away from the 
bunker. Lyin’ up on top of the sand too. 
An iron wi’ a little loft to it, a clean shot, a 
good thir-rd, an’ he might get a four yet. 
It’s just possible.” 

“But not probable,” said I. “What on 
earth is he waiting for?”’ 

Ambrose had taken a seat on the edge of 
the trap; and as he looked from the ball to 
the bunker looming in front of it, he rolled 
a cigarette. 

“You don’t mind if I study this situation 
a bit?’’ said he to MacNeath. 

“Take your time,” said the veteran. 

“Because I wouldn’t want to use the 
wrong club here,’ ‘continued Ambrose. 

The caddie said something to him at this 
point; but Phipps shook his red head 
impatiently and continued to puff at his 
cigarette. He caught a glimpse of me and 
beckoned. 

“How do the home boys stand on this 
cup thing?”’ he asked. 

“All even—two matches to two.”’ 

“That,” said Ambrose after a thoughtful 
pause, “‘seems to put it up to me.” 

At last he rose, tossed away the cigarette 
end and, reaching for his bag, drew out a 
wooden club. Again the caddie said some- 
thing; but Ambrose waved him away. 
There was not a sound from his audience, 
but a hundred heads wagged dolefully in 
unison. A wooden club—out of a trap? 
Suicide! Sheer suicide! An iron might give 
him a fighting chance to halve the hole; 
but my last lingering hope died when I saw 
that club in the boy’s hand. The infernal 
young lunatic! I believe I said something 
of the sort to MacQuarrie. 

“‘Sh-h!’’ he whispered. ‘“‘Yon’s a baffy. 
I made it for him.” 

“What’s a baffy?”’ 

“Well, it’s just a kind of an exaggerated 
bulldog spoon—ye might almost call it a 
wooden mashie, wi’ a curvin’ sole on it. It’s 
great for distance. The lie is good, the 
wind’s behind him, an’ if he can only hit it 
clean—clean! —— Oh, ye little red devil, 
keep your head down—keep your head 
down an’ hit it clean!” 

I shall never forget the picture spread out 
along the edge of that green plateau—the 
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red-headed stocky youngster in the gar 
trap taking his stance and whipping tl 
clubhead back and forth; MacNeath coo) 
leaning on his driver and smiling oye 
match already won; the two caddies in {} 
background, one sneeringly triumphan 
the other furiously angry; the rim of spe 
tators, motionless, hopeless. if 

Everybody was watching Ambrose, ap 
I think Old MacQuarrie was the only g 
looker who was not absolutely certain th; 
the choice of a wrong club was throwiy 
away our last slender chance. - 

When the tension was almost unbearah 
the redhead turned and grinned at Ma 
Neath. ; 

“TI suppose you’d shoot this with g 
iron,” said he; ‘‘but the baffy is a gre: 
club—if you’ve got the nerve to use it,” 

Ambrose settled his feet firmly in # 
sand, craned his neck for a final look at # 
flag, two hundred yards away, dropped h 
chin on his chest, waggled the clu 
over the ball, and then swung with 
ounce of strength in his sturdy body, 
heard a sharp click, saw a tiny feat 
sand spurt into the air, and against the} 
sky I caught a glimpse of a soaring 
speck, which went higher and higher 
lostit altogether. The next thing I knew, 
spectators were cheering, yelling, screami 
and someone was hammering me viole 
between the shoulder blades. It was” 
unemotional Dunn’! MacQuarrie, gone ec 
pletely daft with excitement. P 

“Oh, man!” he cried. ‘‘He picked 
as clean as a whistle, an’ he’s on the green 
on the green!” 

“Told you that was a sweet little eli 
said Ambrose as he climbed out of the 
“Takes nerve to use one though. O 
green, eh? Well, I guess that'll hold yo 
for a while.” i 


MacNeath, the iron man, the 
pendable Number One, the match pl 
without nerves, was not proof again 
miracle. Ambrose’s phenomenal recor 
had shaken the veteran to the soles of 
shoes. = 

MacNeath’s second shot was an @ 
pitch to the green, but he lingered too 
over it; the blade of his mashie cau 
turf at least three inches behind the 
and shot it off at an angle into th 
long grass that guards the eighteent 
He was forced to use a heavy niblick onh 
third; but the ball rolled thirty feet beyon 
the pin. He tried hard for the long put 
but missed, and picked up when ie | 
laid his third shot on the lip of the cup. | 

By the most fortunate fluke ever seen ¢ 
a golf course our little red Ishmael had wo 
for us the permanent possession of the Ki 
ward B. Wimpus Trophy. 

MacNeath was game. He picked uph 
ball with the left hand and offered his rigl 
to Ambrose. ‘Well done!” said he. 

“Thanks!’’ responded Ambrose. ‘Gue 
I kind of jarred you with that baffy sho 
It’s certainly a dandy clubina pinch. Be 
ter let MacQuarrie make you one.” 

MacNeath swallowed hard and near! 
managed a smile. 

“Tt wasn’t the club,” said he. “It wi 
just burglar’s luck. You couldn’t do 
again in a thousand years!” 

“Maybe not,” replied the victor; “bi 
when you get back to Bellevue you tell? 
the dear chappies there that I got awa 
with it once—got away with it the one tin 
when it counted!” 

Atthis point the gallery closedinand ove 
whelmed young Mr. Phipps. Inside of 
minute he heard more pleasant things abol 
himself than had come to his ears in a lif 
time. He did not dispute a single stat 
ment that was made; nor did he discoul 
one by so much as the deprecating lift of 2 
eyebrow. For once in his life he agret 
with everybody. In the stag celebratit 
that followed—with the Edward B. Wimp! 
Cup in the middle of the big round table 
he was easily induced to favor us with afe 
brief remarks. He informed us that tin eu} 
were nothing in his young life, club spi! 
was nothing, but that gameness was ever 
thing—and the cheering was led by tl 
Dingbats! 


Now you know why we feel that we o¥ 
Ambrose something; and, if I am at 
judge, that debt will be paid with heavy?) 
terest. Dunn’l MacQuarrie is also a wi 
ner. He has booked so many orders fi 
baffies that he is now endeavoring to secu 
the services of a first-class club maker. — 

As Ambrose often tells us, the baffy is 
sweet little club to have in the bag- 
vided, of course, you have the nerve to usé 
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11,000,000 Horse Power 


Drives the Wheels of American Industry 


Everywhere —every rotating part moves, pulls, 
thrusts, resists upon bearings. The less friction the 


New Departure 
Double Row Type 


A single, self-contained unit carrying all 


the loads and stresses simultaneously from greater power. 


whatever direction they may come, with equal 
efficiency and reducing friction to the van- 
ishing point, 


New Departure Ball Bearings reduce friction to the 
vanishing point. They conserve horse power and 
diminish operating costs. 


They bear the greatest loads with the smoothest 
ease. They stay depreciation. They are our modern 
enemies of waste. They are giants in strength and 
conquerors of resistance. 


To obtain, therefore, from any machine (whatever the load or 
speed) its utmost service, use New Departure Ball Bearings. 


Write for free book and see the evidence 


Re hans PRE THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CoO. 
pag Row tare BRISTOL, CONN., U.S. A. 


A highly perfected anti-friction bearing for { 
use where radial loads only are to be carried. Conrad Patent Licensee 
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Profitable Training 
in Home Upkeep 


Now comes indoors time. Your home should be ready to fight 
the wear and the tear. 


Enlist the whole family in the good work this fall. Floors need 
retouching, woodwork should be renewed and there’s furniture that 
should be brought back to life again. 


All with Jap-a-lac Household Finishes! There’s some kind of 
upkeep work for every one and there’s a Jap-a-lac Household Finish 
for everything that needs the treatment. 


The goodness of Jap-a-lac Household Finishes puts economy into 
every job. Read this list carefully and go to the Glidden Dealer for 
reliable advice. > 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes Include— 


Jap-a-lac Varnish Stain Jap-a-lac Porch and Floor Paint “ 

Jap-a-lac Floor and Interior Varnish Jap-a-lac Screen Enamel ‘ 

Jap-a-lac Enamel Jap-a-lac Stove Pipe Enamel é; 

Jap-a-lac Gold Paint Jap-a-lac Graining Color e 

Jap-a-lac Aluminum Paint Jap-a-lac Crack and Crevice Filler Ee 
; Jap-a-lac Household Finishes sold by dealers everywhere. Send for color card and ad 
interesting, instructive booklet. 

If you are building a new home or re-finishing the old one in a big way, go to a prac- ‘ 


eal painter and be sure that he uses Glidden Architectural Finishes( Varnishes, Enamels, 
Stains, etc.). 


The Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland, U.S. A. 
The Glidden Varnish Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
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Paint Your Ford for $1.00 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new- 
looking car. 


You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you’ll be driving again. 
You'll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 


Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, send $1.00 (Canadian 
Imperial Quart $1.25) for one quart of Auto Finish Black to—THE GLIDDEN 
VARNISH CO., 1505 Berea Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. Canadian Address, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 
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‘een with the safari of that king; it was 
a easy safari; but he had heard that 
‘ingozi was to make a journey: he pre- 
rred to go with Kingozi. 

He finished, to meet a disconcerting 
are. Kingozi seemed more aloof, more 
‘compromising, more terrible than ever. 
nd yet in the depths of his eyes was 
indly interest too. 

“Pay attention, Simba,” he said: ‘‘You 
ive told me you want to be a gunbearer. 
hat is so?” 

“Yes, bwana,” cried Simba, his heart 
‘aping. He saw himself promoted in 
seognition of his devotion. 

“And I have told you there are many 
tings a gunbearer must learn. One of them 
‘that he must never leave his white man.” 
“No, bwana,” agreed Simba cheerfully. 
“You have left your white man!” ac- 
ised Kingozi sharply. 

But Simba’s logic was still undisturbed. 
“He is not my white man. You are my 
hite man,” he said. 

‘However, Kingozi soon crushed that 
otion. He delivered the obvious elemen- 
ry homily on loyalty to an undertaking. 
mba understood at last. 

“And now,’ commanded Kingozi in 
melusion, ‘‘you must go back to that 
fari at once—the way you came. You 
‘ust go to the headman and you must eat 
‘boko. If you do not do this thing, then 
“ver must you come to me again.” 

‘“But, bwana, when this safari returns, 
‘en you will be away on your journey!” 
jailed Simba. 

'“That is true,” said Kingozi. 

“Tt will be a long journey?’’ ventured 
‘mba hopefully. 

“Very long,’ replied Kingozi uncom- 
omisingly. 

The hope died. Simba stood silent for 
‘me moments. Then he stooped and 
icked up his bundle. 

“Qua heri, bwana,”’ he said dispiritedly. 
‘Without further words he turned away. 
ingozi called Cazi Moto to his side. 
“Follow that young man and see what he 
ies,”’ he commanded. 

‘Cazi Moto returned within the half 


Jur. 

“Well?” asked Kingozi. 

“He went first to the bazaar,” reported 
zi Moto. “‘He had money. There he 


”? 
. 


“Then he took the road to N’Gong—to 
e country of the Masai.” 


| 
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'IMBA had another devil of a trip back. 
/It is no light task to make one’s way 
sone and unarmed through a dry country 
!l of hostile men and dangerous beasts. 
] pecially is this true when the heart burns 
th hurt resentment. You have seen a 
‘'g commanded to return home by a 
aster bound for places where dogs are 
desired? He goes; but he wonders why. 
‘nba went; but wondered why. And he 
\ B hurt and angry that he was not very 


He made five days of his journey; then 
id the good luck to fall in with govern- 
pnt runners. They were safe. At first 
sy refused to have anything to do with 
mba; but when they found that he, too, 
\s headed for the encampment of the 
Ing they grudgingly allowed him to join 
(2m—provided he kept up. And then 
ley set a stiff pace just to test that. Simba 
lot up. Not for nothing had he served his 
pprenticeship as Trelawney’s guard among 
'2 Sukas. When Trelawney had sent a 
ssage he had expected speed. 

jArrived at the encampment, Simba re- 
f to his mess and was promptly 
cen in charge by the headman of his divi- 
The crime was heinous; so in due 
ae he appeared before one of the white 
in. The latter, exceedingly wearied in 
yrit by the constant small annoyances 
)idental to such an unwieldy outfit, lis- 
fied just long enough to understand the 
large, recognized it as one of the tempo- 
iy desertions so common among safari 
nm, made no attempt to probe farther, 
jlered twenty-five kiboko, and passed on 
ithe next trouble. 

jSimba had never before taken punish- 
nt. He had seen it, however, and knew 
at was expected of him. He underwent 


3 
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gging without making a sound; and 
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when it was finished he sprang to his feet 
with a grin and a yell. Thereby he gained 
the respect of the attentive bystanders and 
of the askari who had laid on; for twenty- 
five is no light punishment. Sore in body 
and spirit, Simba returned to his mess and 
resumed his duties. 

_ The savor had gone out of this expedi- 
tion. Simba hated every man of the lot, 
from His Royal Highness down to the cook’s 
toto. He looked with bitter and sneering 
satisfaction on the rather blundering sports- 
manship. He gained no comfort from the 
easy life, the abundant food, the hilarious 
association with the picked men of his. pro- 
fession. Among the rank and file, of course, 
there was no intimation of how long the 
expedition was to last, or whither its itiner- 
ary would lead. 

Simba counted the days grudgingly; re- 
sented each mile of progress forward; re- 
joiced mightily when, as happened several 
times, the route bent back on an apparent 
return. And each time the ensuing disap- 
pointment rendered him more fiercely 
sullen. He was not a popular companion. 
Indeed, there is no saying that he might not 
have become a quarrelsome, even a danger- 
ous companion, had not His Highness— 
through aid, tacitly ignored, of a hatful of 
cartridges expended by his white hunters— 
at last decided he was satisfied. The safari 
turned back. 

The return to Nairobi seemed inter- 
minable; but at last it was accomplished. 
Simba’s first act after receiving his rupees 
was to inquire after Kingozi. He learned 
that the Fighter of Elephants, at the head 
‘of thirty men only, had three weeks pre- 
viously started northwest. Nobody knew 
where he was bound or when he would 
return. 

Then and there Simba came to a resolve. 
He took his rupees, including those left over 


’ from his former expedition, and called upon 


Ali, the Somali. 

“Here,” he said to Ali, “are forty-nine 
rupees and sixteen pesi. If [keep them they 
will not last long; I shall play the game 
with holes, or I shall spend them in the 
bazaar. Do you keep them for me; and 
each week, when I come to you, do you 
give me fifty pest only. In that manner I 
may live on my rupees for a long time.” 

Ali’s thin, expressive face was bent on 
him in amused comprehension. 

“That shall be done,” he agreed, taking 
the money. ‘‘Soon I shall have another 
safari for you.” 

“T shall not go on another safari until 
Bwana Kingozi returns,” stated Simba 
with decision; ‘‘for thus once again will I 
miss going with his safari.” 

Ali laughed aloud. 

“Nevertheless,” he said deliberately, 
“after three days’ repose you will come 
here and I will give you one load of trade 
goods. This you, and another man who 
knows the way, will carry to the camp of a 
bwana who is seven days’ march away.” 

“T shall not do this,”’ said Simba sullenly. 

“You will do it,’ insisted Ali with 
calm. ‘Otherwise you may return to your 
shenzis; for never will you go on safari 
again—neither that of Bwana Kingozi nor 
of anyone else.” 

Simba chewed the cud of this bitterly. 

“This is only to carry the load to the 
white man?” he asked at length. “Then I 
may return immediately?” 

“Tf you care to do so you may return at 
once,” Ali assured him. 

Simba heaved a deep sigh. 

“T zuru!”’ he assented. 

Ali’s face wrinkled into a smile. 

“That is well; there is much baksheeshi,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ The bwana has arranged it.” 

Two days later Simba started out with 
the load of trade goods and the other man. 
The latter proved to bea silent, uncommu- 
nicative creature. He not only refused to 
indicate the route or the destination, but he 
declined to talk at all. He might be dumb. 

After fifty friendly attempts Simba be- 
came disgusted; and he himself relapsed 
into unbroken silence. It was all of a piece 
with the same disheartening business. The 
world was somber with annoyance and bad 
luck. He made his marches doggedly, his 
camps resentfully. As to the country, he 
paid attention in view of his return jour- 
ney alone—which he resolved should be 
very promptly undertaken. They took 
turns carrying the load. 

Because of his frame of mind Simba was 
not inclined to permit much lingering on 
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Send your 
soldier 
this real 


soldier’s 
razor 


The Military Razor 


In camp, where hot water is scarce and where outdoor life has made 
the skin tender—there the soldier needs a razor that is always at its 
best and there the 


AutoStrop Razor 


finds its greatest usefulness. It is a safety razor and a blade sharpener 
in one, keeping its blades in perfect condition, sharp and free from 
rust. Nothing to take apart in stropping or cleaning; nothing to buy 
as the twelve blades that come with the | 

outfit will give over 500 perfect shaves. 


To Dealers—Write to us for details of the 30- 
day approval plan which has been so successful. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd. 
83 Duke Street, Toronto, Canada 
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family being fully as old as any Southern 
family known. It extends back without a 
break to the Garden of Eden. 

Mr. Cobb grew up in Paducah very 
pleasantly. One of his parents wished him 
to be a lawyer. The other rather thought 
he would make a good doctor. Undoubt- F 2 Ie Se 
edly our hero would have succeeded at | FésiMWIPAY a\co\ Rem esr 
either of these professions, or both; but | \ 
acting on his own initiative he, at the age of 
sixteen, reached a compromise by going to 


the road. He wanted to get this over as 
Vie soon as possible; and he made up his mind 
“Ty, | that, once back in the bazaars, Ali should 


: = Y h littl to his fut 
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tives on such an errand as this take their 

‘| own good time to it. Through a peaceable 
7,| country they proceed just as slowly as they 
dare, making sociable visits on the way, 
stopping with friends. But this dour pair 
traveled at express rate. 
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Chocolates 


Each Delicious 
Morsel Rich 
in Food Value 


REEN is the 

most restful col- 
or of all—kind to 
your eyes and your 
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As a consequence the afternoon of the 
fifth day found them surmounting a long 
low ridge, from which was visible the me- 
andering line of green that marked out a 
watercourse through a thorny and arid 
land. Simba’s companion stopped and 
pointed to irregularly placed dots of white. 

“Campi ya bwana,”’ he announced. 

They descended the rocky slope, crossed 
the bottom land, and so came to the tents. 

It happened to be Simba’s turn to carry 
the load. With the idea of getting the whole 
thing over at once, he made his way di- 
rectly to the green double tent of the white 
man. Its owner was seated in front, be- 
neath the fly. Simba could make out his 
legs. He carried the load round to the 
entrance, eased it to the ground—and 
looked up sullenly to meet Kingozi’s 
amused eyes. 

““Bwana!”’ gasped Simba. 

“* Jambo, Simba!”’ greeted Kingozi. ‘‘So 
you have come. That means you have 
faithfully performed your cazi with the 
great bwana; for I commanded Ali that 
only if you returned to that safari, and did 
your duty well, were you to be sent on to 
me.”’ 

Simba’s dazed eyes turned. He saw his 
late traveling companion grinning at his 
elbow. He saw his old envy, Cazi Moto, 
in the background, likewise grinning. He 
looked down at the load he had carried. 

“Open it,’”’ commanded Kingozi. 

Simba, still dazed, fumblingly undid the 
cords. On top of a number of packages lay 
a complete khaki uniform, a new hat, a 
leather belt, a shiny new knife, a sharpen- 
ing stone in a sheath, blue spiral putties, a 
felt-covered water bottle, and a magnificent 
genuine three-rupee blanket. Kingozi was 
speaking: 

“Ali told you that you could return after 
bringing in this load. Do you wish to do so? 
Or do you wish to join my safari?” 

“Let me stay with you, bwana.”’ 

“Very well,” said Kingozi, a very kindly 
smile illuminating his ordinarily grave 
countenance. ‘In that case take these 
things lying before you. They are yours.” 

“Mine, bwana?”’ repeated Simba won- 
deringly. 

“Yours,” said Kingozi. He reached back 
his hand and Cazi Moto laid in it the light 
rifle of everyday shooting. Kingozi, in turn, 
held it out to Simba. ‘Clean this care- 
fully,” he said casually. ‘It has been shot 
to-day. The cleaning things are in your 
tent.” 

Simba took the weapon reverently, Even 
yet he did not understand. 

“‘T have made Cazi Moto the headman of 
all my affairs,” said Kingozi, seeing this. 
“Hereafter you shall be my gunbearer.”’ 


Late that evening the deep silence that 
Kingozi’s command of Kalele! had imposed 
upon the camp was broken by a high wa- 
vering falsetto of joyous song. It was sud- 
denly hushed by Kingozi’s stern summons. 
Cazi Moto glided to the tent. 

“Who dared disobey my order?” de- 
manded Kingozi. 

“Tt was Simba—who said he forgot,” 
replied Cazi Moto. ‘Shall he be pun- 
ished?” 

“What do you think, Cazi Moto?” 
asked Kingozi. 

“T think he is very young and his heart is 
happy,” replied old Cazi Moto. 

“I think so too,” said Kingozi with a 
sigh. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
stories by Stewart Edward White. The seventh 
and last will appear in an early issue. 


IRVIN S. COBB, BY 
HIMSELF 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


almost exactly one hundred years after the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence 
in your own city, thus making it possible 
for future generations to celebrate both cen- 
tennials simultaneously in 1976. He is a 
member of an old, or Southern, family, his 


work in a newspaper office. The office thus 
honored was the office of the Paducah 
News. I violate no confidence in stating 
that at the outset of his career Mr. Cobb 
had an ambition to be an illustrator. 
some time he illustrated his own writings. 
Later along, however, he decided to give up 
illustrating in order to devote himself en- 
tirely to writing. Mr. Cobb’s motive in 
taking this course may only be construed 
as one of pure unselfishness. 

He might have gone on illustrating, but 
in that event his output of writing would 
have been cut down. Itis arecognized fact 
that you can pick up an illustrator almost 
anywhere! 

This young man worked for a number of 
years on papers in Paducah, in Louisville, 
in Paducah again, and in New York. It 
was twelve years ago that he moved from 
Paducah to New York. 

It was easier for him to move then than 
it is now, because at that time he only 
weighed one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, fully dressed and wearing the re- 
volver which was a necessary part of the 
wardrobe of every active Kentucky news- 


paper man who believed in going about - 


properly dressed in public. 

At the end of six years in New York he 
wrote his first art-and-art fiction story. 
Up until that time he had written a good 


deal of fiction, but always with headlines . 


over it. This story was purchased by THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. It is a fact 
worthy of comment that the same keen 


intelligence, the same ability to discern 


true literary merit wheresoever found 
which led THE SATURDAY EVENING Post to 
buy Mr. Cobb’s first story has continued 
to manifest itself ever since with the result 
that pretty much everything Mr. Cobb has 
written since that time six years ago has 
been printed in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. Congratulations, Ed.! 

Unlike many of our literary men, Mr. 
Cobb has never been much of a hand for 
marrying. He has had one wife and one 
child, and still has them. He spends his 
summers in the country and his winters 
mainly in New York. His favorite sport at 
this time is trying to reform an abandoned 
farm in Westchester County, New York. 
His chief regret in life is that he was not 
named for his father, in which event he 
would have had the best American name 
for an American writer that any American 
writer ever had. His father’s name was 
Josh Cobb. 

In conclusion, dear Ed., I beg to remain, 
meanwhile trusting on behalf of Mr. Cobb 
for a continuance of past favors, 

Yours truly, 
IRVIN S. Coss. 


LADY BORDEN, 
MERSELEF 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


to Parliament. For many years, as wife of 
the leader of His Majesty’s loyal opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons, her social 
duties claimed much time; but these never 
withheld her from active participation in 
benevolent national work. As one of the 
governors of the Victorian Order of Nurses 
she has fostered and forwarded the exten- 
sion of district nursing throughout Can- 
ada. The general election of 1911 brought 
the Conservatives into office and power, 
with Mr. Borden as Prime Minister. 

When the great war came it brought 
many changes of duties. It altered some 
of the currents of service. The Red Cross 
Society holds the first place in the multi- 
tude of new forms of work. As president 
of the Women’s Committee at Ottawa, 
forenoons find her at headquarters. As hon- 
orary president of the Women’s Canadian 
Club she cheers and encourages its mem- 
bers, who devote their energies chiefly, but 
not solely, to providing ‘‘soldiers’ com- 
forts’ for the men in the training camps 
and the trenches and to raising money for 
the Prisoners of War Fund of the Red Cross 
Society. ; 
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fell, here’s that hundred!” he re- 
xd jocosely. ‘Are you sure that’s all 
rant?” 
» sight and crackle of the bills, with, 
a8 that accompanied their offer, 
ed Tom’s change of heart in the very 
mt of its birth—choked it like a hod 
Jhes poured over a tender, hapless 
it. Instantly he hardened. With- 
jng his hand almost roughly from 
.’s he stepped back, scowling. 

lurse your money!” he cried fiercely. 
n’t touch a cent of the damned stuff !”’ 
}- in the next instant he realized that 
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'TOULD be fruitless to dwell in detail 
ty Tom’s visit to Mrs. Jones. The 
“er life in the various mansions along 
ecean Walk and Rhode Island Avenue 
‘3 but little, and his days were passed 
‘4s same round of frivolous activities as 
», save that he found that his new 
iss regarded herself as having, in ex- 
e for her hospitality, the first claim 
his time. At the Scotts’ he had been 
20 come and go exactly as he chose, 
j10 questions asked; but at Mrs. Jones’ 
s expected to lunch and dine with his 
whenever she remained at-home, 
spend many hours, when he would 
erred to be on the water or at the 
in entertaining her at whist and 


he found himself assisting as a mat- 
course in arranging the guests at her 
Jant dinner and luncheon parties, and 
iz as an unsalaried major-domo of her 
glishment. Just how this had come 
he was unable to explain. He had at 
t flattered at the confidence reposed 
41, but when this extended to his being 
personally responsible for the happi- 
sof all the more unattractive female 
3 he was inclined to rebel. Yet had he 
ed he would have had no place to go. 
{Jones was more than kind; but she 
@xpected him to be more than kind— 
Jif he was less than kin. He could at 
jnoment have cast himself upon the 
's and been received with open arms, 
this would have embarrassed him. If 
s going to live on Pa Selby for the rest 
life he didn’t want to begin just yet. 
take his off time first. Besides it 
if have complicated his affair with 
| So he stayed on, occupying a posi- 
the house rather like that of an 
(;son who has just returned home after 
;onged absence. Parradym, when they 
j2yed him with sinister humor. It was 
t the aged sycophant regarded him 
ry having descended to a lower level. 
sther it was due to Parradym’s atti- 
or to the increasing exactions of his 
38s, Tom’s visit at Mrs. Jones’ rapidly 
yi to pall upon him. He had now en- 
her hospitality for nearly a month; 
deial season was slightly on the wane, 
| s her engagements decreased in num- 
he old lady availed herself more and 
j of Tom’s society. Before the end of 
rst week in September he found that 
as d him to spend most of his time 
er. She had become, as she fre- 
ly told him, increasingly fond of him. 
s often happens, her fondness carried 
an informality of treatment which, 

times verging on the sentimental, 
ers peremptorily exacting and al- 
mptuous. There were many oc- 
when she could not have been more 
‘or even tender, but this did not 


during the month he had stayed with 
and he might have departed sooner 
d had he not discovered that a 
eekness only led to greater indig- 
that a display of indignation 
whole rather pleased her. 
eir relations presently came to 
10se of a mismatched couple who 
a frequent quarrels invariably fol- 
periods of reconciliation. During 
ones was accustomed to assert 
was a lonely old woman, that no- 
d her, that she looked upon Tom 
a son, and that if he ever left her 
reak her heart. As often, how- 
uld charge him with selfishness 
lect, and upbraid him for leaving 
amuse herself. Tom’s self- 
| fered severely during this humili- 
'} period, but as he wished to remain in 
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Newport until his cruise with the Selbys he 
had no choice but to stay where he was. 
He soon discovered, however, that Allyn’s 
opinion of his hostess was sounder than the 
one which he had himself originally ex- 
pressed. It might well be that the old girl 
was not a human vampire, but he was now 
frank to admit that there was something 
unwholesome about her—just what he could 
not define. For one thing, she had a way of 
making him come and sit down upon a stool 
at her side and patting his cheek with her 
bony old hand. On these occasions she fre- 
quently gave him what she called ‘good 
advice” as to his policy and conduct of life. 
It may have been that she had an unselfish 
affection for this young man, as she had had 
for other young men before him; or it may 
have been and probably was the fact that 
her interest in him was too complex for 
analysis. Whatever its precise character, it 
was unfortunate that at this point in Tom’s 
nascent career an older woman not only 
should have flattered him with her attention 
but should have sought, sincerely or other- 
wise, to persuade him that life was a game 
of chance played on a crooked wheel. 
“Come here, Tommy!” she ordered one 
evening. All the guests had gone, and his 
aged hostess was sitting before her own 
picture, smoking a cigarette before going to 
her room. Berkman, the artist, had been 
there that day touching up the portrait. 
“Come here and let me talk to you.” 
Tom obediently took his place by her 
side, and she laid her hand affectionately 
on his. 
“Don’t let that fool Berkman give you 
any of his queer ideas, Tommy! He’s a 
perfect magpie! None of the things he 


says are hisown. And heshoutsso! That’s |- 


why I got rid of him. Do you suppose I’d 
ever have accepted my portrait in an un- 
finished condition if I could have stood him 
a moment longer? Never! I suppose he 
talked you deaf, dumb and blind?”’ 

Tom laughed uneasily. 

“He certainly likes to talk,” he parried. 

“Talk! That’s all he can do. What does 
an ugly little brat like that know about 
life? He can daub paint on a canvas—yes! 
But all his life long he’ll get nothing that he 
doesn’t have to fight for!” 

“Perhaps you mean that he doesn’t have 
to pay for,”’ hazarded Tom. 

“Put it your own way,” she retorted 
sharply. “‘Which do you value most— 
what you buy for dirty money or what is 
given freely? Is a woman’s love you can 
buy with gold worth having? The world 
is full of two kinds of people, Tom—those 
who have charm and those who have not. It 
belongs to the first. They are the overlords 
of life, and the others pay tribute to them 
like peasants. They ask for what they 
want and they get it. Berkman is a peas- 
ant.’’? She looked keenly at Tom. “But 
you’re one of the others, Tom!” she said. 
“You can have what you want for the ask- 
ing. And it’s something to be proud of— 
not ashamed of! Youth! It’s the gift of 
the gods!” 

She clenched her teeth and gripped the 
arm of the chair with her unoccupied hand. 

“What wouldn’t I give to be young!” 
she groaned suddenly, so that he was 
startled. ‘‘Don’t mind me, Tommy! I’m 
just a foolish old woman who sees life slip- 
ping away from her before she’s ready to 
go, and wants a few hundred years more 
of it. Take all you can get, Tom. Women 
like you, and women run the game. Don’t 

“make any mistake about that. Anything 
you want a woman can get for you. And 
don’t be afraid to ask her, either. She’ll be 
more than ready to give it to you. For 
you've got the greatest thing in all the 
world—youth, immortal youth!” 

Tom was acutely embarrassed and at 
the same time hugely flattered. But he 
realized the tragic note in what his hostess 
was saying. Not knowing what to reply, he 
lit a cigarette in a self-conscious manner 
and blew smoke rings, waiting until she 
should resume. 

“You wonder why I say these things to 
you? It’s only because I’m fond of you— 
really devoted to you—and I want to see 
you make a success. Don’t go off and 
marry the first foolish little chit that makes 
eyes at you. Don’t get tied up with some 
married woman or any woman that hasn’t 
any future or position. Wait! You’ve 
plenty of time. Heavens, you’re only 
twenty! Have your fling—see the world— 
sow your wild oats if you want to—only 
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ask me about it first! But don’t be in a 
hurry! Then when the right girl comes 
along—why, take her! And any girl would 
have you—believe me! I’m a wise old 
woman and I know!” 

“Thanks!” laughed Tom. ‘“You’re 
highly flattering, and I intend to follow 
your advice. But wouldn’t I be buying 
the lady, just the same as any other?” 

Mrs. Jones smiled a wrinkled smile and 
shook her finger at him indulgently. 

“You clever child! Well, perhaps you 
would. But at any rate you would be get- 
ting a better bargain.” 


XXIV 


HE announcement of Tom’s contem- 

plated cruise upon the Pauline brought 
a renewed outburst from Mrs. Jones. It 
was, she asserted, an absurd waste of his 
time and a dangerous interruption in his 
so far highly successful career. Mrs. Jones 
had, or claimed to have, plans for Tom— 
what they were she did not disclose—which 
would be vitally disarranged by his abrupt 
departure at this time. Moreover, to go 
sailing off alone with a young girl on a 
yacht, even if her father and mother were 
along, would in a sense compromise him. 
He would be regarded as having had the 
bloom rubbed off, so to speak. 

Moreover, she expected shortly to return 
to her spring-and-autumn place on Long 
Island, and she wanted him to assist her in 
the onerous task of transferring her house- 


| hold thither. 


Tom, suspecting that this was the plan to 
which she referred, resolutely declined to 
be diverted, explaining that he was under a 
binding obligation to make the trip, and 
that, anyhow, he had no interest in the 
girl. Wise old Mrs. Jones, however, merely 
laughed at him. He was going, she pro- 
tested, for no other purpose than to marry 
the first million dollars’ worth of pickle jars 
who proposed to him. , The whole thing was 
nothing but a plan, on the part of the Sel- 
bys, to get him where he would be helpless 
and then bind him hand and foot. These 
yachting trips were inevitably the débacle in 
promising young lives. — 


At last, perceiving him to be inexorable, 


she yielded rather more gracefully than 
might have been expected and, having ex- 
torted a promise from him to join her in the 
country immediately upon his return, bade 
him a sinister farewell. 

Lulie presented greater difficulty. Ever 
since her husband’s sudden disappearance 
from Beausejour she had evinced an inter- 


est in Tom, which, though delightful at . 


times, was at others extremely disconcert- 
ing. Coincidently there seemed to be some- 
thing mysterious going on in her private 
affairs—just what, he was unable to sur- 
mise. She was as alluring as ever—more 
alluring now that she was no longer merely 
a vision—but there was less frivolity in her 
attitude toward him. This worried Tom, 
rather. 

It was quite true that he had kissed her 
in the moonlight and had told her that he 
loved her—as he had others. But he had 
no idea of committing himself to a wedding 
march, ever so problematical, with her or 
of leading her to believe that he had. 
Simply because you took a married woman 
in your arms and swore you adored her was 
no reason—certainly not!—for thinking 
that you were prepared to face the ig- 
nominy of a divorce court and a future 
without alimony. Somehow Lulie had in 
some indefinable way managed to create an 
atmosphere of finality about their relations 
that somewhat frightened him. Why, 
dozens of men must have done the same 
thing to her before without getting into any 
such muddle. He almost wished that he 
could confide in old Mother Jones, but he 
instinctively realized that if he did it would 
be good-by to Lulie! The old dragon would 
eat her alive! On the other hand, it looked 
as if Lulie might eat him alive! 

But then, poor Tom was almost ready 
to be eaten alive. One day he would be 
thirsty for her presence, and the very next 
he would be gasping at the dilemma in 
which the service upon him of a legal 
document naming him as a corespondent 
would place him. Was he willing to have 
Lulie and her three millions at such a 
price? Any suggestion that he proposed 
to go sailing off all over the Maine coast 
with Pauline Selby would have brought 
about a crisis which he had no courage to 
face. He wasn’t ready to marry Lulie, 
in spite of his passion for her. In fine, he 
shrewdly suspected that the fact that he 
could not possibly marry her had been one 
of the elements in her original attraction 
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for him. One didn’t marry Cleopatra—or 
Mrs. Potiphar. So he carefully concealed 
his traitorous intention, trusting to chance 
tomakeit possible for him to find a plausible 
excuse for his desertion at the appropriate 
time. As luck would have it, Lulie received 
a sudden summons by telegraph from New 
York—from her lawyer, she explained with 
dark suggestiveness—the day before the de- 
parture of the Pauline, and he saw her enter 
the Pullman ear at the junction and bade 
her farewell through the open window, feel- 
ing like a schoolboy who kisses his mother 
good-by just. before playing hooky. 

The elder Selbys greeted Tom effusively. 
There was that in their, manner which 
indicated that his appearance on board the 
yacht was tantamount to putting the final 
seals on a prenuptial agreement. Pauline 
herself displayed a new and unwonted—in 
fact, almost maidenly—shyness and re- 
serve... Also, to Tom’s astonishment he dis- 
covered a totally unexpected passenger in 
the person of Parradym. 

The cruise started auspiciously after a 
dinner eaten while the yacht was still at 
her moorings in Newport Harbor; for the 
captain had wisely decided to make his 
first essay of the broad rollers of the At- 
lantic while the family were safely in their 
berths, and to get as many as possible 
of the four hundred sea miles to Mount 
Desert behind the Pauline’s propeller be- 
fore it should be necessary for them to get 
up again. . 

Tom had received another letter from 
his mother just before his departure, but 
he had thrust it in his pocket in the vague 
apprehension that it might contain some- 
thing which would interfere with his em- 
barkation. Once the Pauline had weighed 
‘anchor and it was no longer possible for 
him to return, he opened it in the privacy 


_of hisstateroom. Ashe expected, his mother 


had returned to Boston and longed to see 
him again. She had read, she said, of his 
defeat in the tournament, but she appre- 
ciated the fact that he was probably too 
much disappointed by the result to write 
to her about it. There was nothing now, 
however, to keep him longer in Newport 
and she hoped that he would return at 
once in time to enter the Law School. She 
was anxious that he should do this and 
become a lawyer, like his father. Every- 
body said he was so bright that she was 
sure he could easily become a great man if 
he only tried—like Rufus Choate, perhaps. 
She still continued to ‘‘do rather poorly,” 
as she expressed it, but she hoped that the 
quiet of Newbury Street and Bridget’s good 
old-fashioned cooking would soon make her 
feel like herself again. The only hint of 
uneasiness in the letter was contained in 
the concluding sentences: 


“My dear, dear boy,’ she wrote in a 
hand more shaky, Tom noticed, than in her 
preceding letter, “‘I hope the pleasures of 
athletics and social life have not taken 
your mind off higher things or your duty 
toward Him to whom we owe everything. 
Oh, my dear son! My constant prayer is 
that you will bear yourself worthily as a 
follower of Jesus Christ. 

“Your devoted mother, 
“CAROLINE M. KELLY.” 


Tom, who was sitting upon a wicker 
divan with his feet on the bed when he read 
the letter, ground the end of the cigar which 
he was smoking between his teeth. Why 
did his mother invariably write that kind 
of tosh? It was embarrassing merely to 
read it! He made a face, not so much at 
the sentiments contained in her epistle as 
at what he regarded as the indelicacy of 
forever talking and writing about that 
kind of thing. Anyhow, it was a relief to 
know that he would not have to ask Selby 
to turn back to Newport or put in at Bos- 
ton. His mother was all right. That cough 
of hers, which had been familiar to him for 
twenty years, was half if not all due to nerv- 
ousness. She’d do well enough once she had 
Bridget to look after her. He crunched the 
letter into his coat pocket, intending to toss 
it overboard, and filled his gold cigarette 
case from a'gilded glass box upon the table 
by the porthole. It was a swell room, all 
right! The chintz was really bully! He did 
not know, of course, that Pauline had se- 
lected it herself and had had the stateroom 
expensively decorated for his coming. 

He threw on his polo coat, to get which 
had been the ostensible reason for going to 
his stateroom, and mounted to the deck, 
where he found the whole party having 
coffee and watching the lights of Newport 
fast dimming behind them. 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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LORSHEIM stands for 

quality today as in the 

past—high grade work 
manship and solid leathe 
throughout—a shoe that repre 
sents full satisfaction for eve 
dollar you invest. 


Fight to ten dollars; reason-— 
ably priced, value considered. | 


correct styles. 
booklet on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co, © 
Chicago, U.S.A. —_: | 
| 


<< 


The Carlton— 
A young man’s 
style— 

Look for 


in a class by itself for 
strength, rigidity and tough- | 
ness. Compo-Board walls — 
won't warp, shrink, chip, | 
crack or mar with the knocks — 
of furniture. They keep out 
heat, cold and moisture. 


Compo-Board is the only wall | 
board with the wood core.. To | 
get all these qualities, you must _ 
insist on the genuine Compo- 
Board. Sold in strips 4 feet — 
wide by 1 to 18 feet long by | 
dealers everywhere. x 


Send for sample and interest- 
ing booklet. 


THE COMPO-BOARD CO. 
4510 Lyndale Ave.N., _ Minneapolis, Minn. : 


High School Couré 


In Two Years (eu 3t Home sic 3 
+ complete, sity 

re In Spare Time High School 
that you can complete in two years. Meets college entrance | 
ments. Prepared by leading professors in universities and 

’ ° Keep on going! Trai 
Don’t Stop Growing! (5552) Grosden your mel 
sion! A high-school education multiplies 
your chances for success in business or 
social life. 
Study this intensely interesting course in 
idle hours at home without interfering with 
your regular work. “Cash in" on your 
natural ability. 


High School Book Free 


Send your name and address on a letter or 
post-card and get our new 24-page Illus- 
trated Book. No obligation. It is abso- 
lutely free. Write today. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. P-2387 Chicago, Illinois 
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| against LOSS of MAN POWER 


HE most serious problem confront- 
ing business today is shortage of 
labor. Millions of young men may 
be called to the colors. Other mil- 

\aizem tht lions will be needed to produce 

‘munitions and material of war. Immigration 

vasstopped. Many concerns may run short 

if necessary labor, unless they take steps 

\) protect themselves now. 


' Big Business is farsighted. It is installing 
‘nd utilizing to the utmost every mechanical 
‘evice which will take the place of horses and 
a In delivery service motor trucks do the 
vork, 


It is the small business man, manufacturer 
‘tmerchant who may be caught napping 
vhen the “help” crisis comes. If he still em- 
loys teams and drivers he may find his busi- 
ess seriously hampered. 


|The concern which employs two or more 
‘ehicles for delivery service may be menac- 
g its future if it does not use trucks. 


All business is entering upon a period of war 
ess and strain. Profits will be lower and 
olume much higher. The former will be 


taxed; the latter is always a war-time condi- 
tion. It is so in England; it will be so in this 
country. The efficiency, speed, steadiness and 
economy of mechanical power and transpor- 
tation must supplement or supplant the 
human factor. 


WHITE TRUCKS 


Wherever efficiency, speed, steadiness and 
economy are most needed, White Trucks are 
to be found. Their predominant use by Big 
Business is well known. Where standardized 
cost records are kept, White Trucks are pur- 
chased increasingly. Their long life, low 
maintenance and steady operation show un- 
mistakably in figures. The harder the work 
and the heavier the going, the more marked 
is this showing. 


The White Company has had broad experi- 
ence in truck installation and in the problems 
of transport, for big operations and for little 
operations. Our service and counsel are yours 
for the asking, without cost or obligation on 
your part. We never urge an installation which 
does not promise profit to the owner. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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HE SECRET of his remarkable 
| record for satisfactdry adjust- 

ments was his strategy in typing 
out the document on his Corona, in 
full sight of the claimant, and thus 
bringing matters to a conclusion in 
the one interview. 
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HOSE same unique qualities of convenience 
and portability, which commend Corona 
for use at the office or afield, are no less 
valuablein the quiet comfort of your home. 


With a whole, long evening before you, take out Corona 
and concentrate, free from interruption, on the bigger 
aspects of your work, so often buried beneath the daily 
routine. Think out your problems on Corona and watch 
the solution grow before your eyes—always in clear, 
legible, business-like form, easy to review and revise. 


Corona weighs but six pounds. It can be carried in one 
hand, and when you travel it travels with you, your 
personal writing machine. So simple that anyone can 
operate it, and never in the way, for when not in use, you 
can fold Corona into its neat traveling case, or tuck it away 
in a desk drawer. Complete with case, Corona costs $50. 
Described in our interesting booklet No. 1, sent on request. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., GROTON, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
ll,” nodded Ma Selby. ‘‘Here we 
ast. We ought to have a real good 
r the next two weeks.” 

comp’ny’s all right, anyhow!” 
her husband. ‘Just what I like— 
two congenial people, so’s not to be 
and not enough to have to make any 


‘\at’s what I like too,’’ echoed his 
‘not havin’ to make an effort! I do 
\dat Newport, with all this going out 
er—not but what I like it too!”’ she 
for fear that Tom might infer that 
; by nature unadapted to the higher 


iheard what the cabby said to Cap- 
ranger the other day?” remarked 

affably, saving the conversation 
Moving into the depths of personal 
cence. “‘Granger, you know, is an 
iman, and picked up a cab just to 
-town. ‘What do all these people 
amuse themselves?’ he inquired of 
iver. ‘Feed off one another, mostly,’ 


at’s a good one! That’s just how I 
jut it! ‘Feed off one another!’ Ha! 
that’s what I always say! What’s 
of feeding off one another when you 
dat home?” he inquired. 

Jactly!”” answered Parradym, wink- 
yerceptibly at Tom. 

Pauline slipped swiftly down Narra- 
'; Bay and soon a slight lift of the 
yretold their approach to deep water. 
/ll, I’m going to turn in!” speedily 
d Mrs. Selby, addressing her hus- 
| “You better come, too, papa. You 
sed to the ocean. The young folks 
/y up as long as they want to!” 

od night, everybody!” at once said 
_Iby obediently. ‘You may not see 
/m very soon. But the captain says 
‘ht to be in Bar Harbor to-morrow 
ion. Anyhow, if you don’t see what 
nt, ring for it!” 

two old people with much effort ne- 
d the upper steps of the slippery 
jaionway and presently disappeared. 
Jes anybody want to walk up and 
‘a little?” inquired Pauline inno- 


/e cabby. 
_elby slapped his knee. 
4 


jybody does,’’ answered Parradym 
| smile; ‘but I prefer to sit here and 
| You two young things can go and 


yacht was meeting the combers head 
| bow sending upward great showers 
wmlit spray. Tom slipped Pauline’s 
hrough his arm and led her to where 
wuld stand in the shelter of the bridge 
atch the great undulating waste of 
vered ocean. The girl was, contrary 
}| usual habit, strangely silent, and 
{nding it difficult to think of anything 


| 


|i supreme emotional crisis—planned 
jnole thing to give him this oppor- 
| the very first night out, so that they 
|have the full benefit of the entire 
»as acknowledged lovers. Old Parra- 
jad been brought along to amuse the 
/—even if he were not a party to the 
and the almanac consulted in advance 
he weather and the moon. 
Tom felt no responding thrill. Not 
faster did his callous young heart 
as Pauline moved a shade closer to 
tightened almost unnoticeably the 
% her hand upon his arm. But he 
) say something! And he did feel 
like pity for this fresh young 
@ who was so obviously eating her 
ut for him. After all, she was his 
laymate—almost an intimate. 
d to feel that he was the cause of 
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making her suffer. That she was suffering 
was obvious. She had tuned herself up to 
this great moment and her nerves were 
tense—ready to snap on the one hand or to 
burst into a joyous ecstatic love song upon 
the other. And all for him! Why? he 
asked himself. He had never said anything 
to her. He had never given her any real 
encouragement. Compared with his con- 
duct regarding Lulie, he had acted toward 
her like a human icicle. It was rather nice, 
though, to have a girl—particularly such a 
stunner as Pauline—all fussed up over one! 
Why, hang it, the child was actually heels 
over head in love with him! She really was 
a dear! He wanted to put his arm round 
her and draw her tightly to him and tell her 
how very, very nice he thought she was; 
but something warned him not to do it. 
It was not entirely the recollection of Ma 
Selby either, although her gestures and 
figure were vividly present in his mind. 

Pauline was at times appallingly like 
her. These athletic girls were apt to put 
on weight if they stopped exercising even 
for a moment. He could never stand a 
fat Pauline! Moreover, the remarks of old 
lady Jones had given him something to 
think about. He had been a fool even to 
consider Pauline seriously. Imagine hav- 
ing Pa Selby for a father-in-law! There 
were plenty of good little fish in the sea— 
goldfish—eager for the fly. It was lucky 
he’d not gone on with her as he had with 
Lulie If he had, well he’d have had to 
make good, of course. But he had not, and 
the situation was all due to Pauline’s own 
impetuous insistence on getting what she 
wanted when she wanted it. Apparently he 
was not to be consulted in the matter at all. 
Pauline had always bought what pleased 
her and now she proposed to buy him—at 
least that was the way it looked. No! No! 
It would take more millions than belonged 
to the Selbys to make him surrender youth, 
freedom, Lulie and the possibility of a bril- 
liant marriage—a ‘‘great marriage.’’ Some 
woman had used the term and it had stuck 
in his mind. If he married at all that was 
what he would make—a “‘great marriage.” 
But meanwhile Pauline was waiting for him 
to speak. 

Gently he moved slightly away from her. 

“What—er—what a lovely night!’ he 
said awkwardly. 

Pauline did not reply. She had lowered 
her head so that her face was in shadow. 
He felt the imperceptible pressure of her 
body against his and that she was trem- 
bling. Poor Pauline! After her calm as- 
sumption that she could do as she liked it 
was tough luck for her. He also experi- 
enced a certain contrition for having been 
the cause of what he knew would be a deep 
humiliation, but with due regard for his 
own safety it was obvious that he could do 
nothing to make the situation easier for her. 
In fact, he told himself, the more of a 
brute he was the better, for no explanation 
that he could give in the nature of a confes- 
sion or expression of regret could help her. 
Anything he might say would only hurt 
her pride the more. He must remain in her 
eyes what he knew himself to be—or at 
least to have been—in fact, a cad. Involun- 
tarily he uttered a smothered expression of 
impatience at his predicament. She started 
and half turned to him. Swiftly disengag- 
ing his arm from hers he said gruffly: 

“Pretty cold out here, don’t you think? 
Perhaps we’d better go in.” 

Then it was that the taut strings of 
Pauline’s heart snapped. With a sort of 
sob she quickly turned and half ran toward 
the companionway. Tom started to follow 
herandthen stopped. After all it was better 
to have the whole thing end just that way— 
to get it over once and for all! He went 
back to where they had been standing and 
stood watching the moon for some time. 
Then he uttered a mild oath and walked 
to where Parradym was sitting. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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I hereby adopt the Girard Cigar 
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as my regular smoke, because it will 
never get on my nerves, never leave 
me with a shaky hand, a jumpy 
heart, or a cloudy brain—never in- 
terfere in any way with my health 
or my efficiency. 


ane 
GIRALR 


SF 
‘ 


The “Broker” 
Ten cents 


2 Cigar 
Never Gets on your nerves 


This is the Age of Efficiency — and the 
Girard is the Efficiency Cigar. It allows 
you to smoke and be fit. Doctors rec- 
ommend it in place of heavy cigars. It is 
the Business Man’s Smoke. 

For your health’s sake switch to 
Girards! Yes, and for your pleasure’s 
sake, too! It’s a fragrant, mellow, full- 
flavored blend of real Havana—just chock 
full of solace and contentment. 

Make the Girard your regular smoke. 
It is sold by dealers from coast to coast. If 
your usual dealer doesn’t have it he can 
easily get it for you. Ask him today. 


Real Havana Shade-grown 
10c and up 


Remember: when you smoke Girards you take no 
chances with your health or your pleasure, either. 


Dealers—a word with you 


If you are not handling the Girard Cigar there 
is a big trade waiting for you in this remarkable 
cigar. Drop us a line today. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Established 1871 Philadelphia 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn orcallus loosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


The Food-Drink for all Ages 


Rich milk, malted grain, in powder form. 
For infants, invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers and the aged. 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 


Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price 


KA DY SUSPENDERS 


of movement. They make trousers hang just 
right, cannot strain or ap when you stoop or 


lean. The famous double crown roller makes 
the KADY supreme for comfort and style. 


Buy a pair, wear a week, and if you are not sat- 
isfied, dealer will return money. 


Avoid substitutes ; look for name KADY onbuckles. 
50 cents and 75 cents at leading dealers’. 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO., Mansfield, Ohio 
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Sense and 


A Calm Cape Codder 


APE COD folks are proverbial for self- 

possession and for being sparing of 
language. Perhaps it is due to their native 
instinct for thrift that they rarely waste a 
word. 

A typical Cape Codder, a fisherman by 
profession, was out in his dory visiting his 
lobster pots, when a sailboat containing a 
group of young people, guests from a near-by 
summer hotel, overturned. The fisherman 
was handily near by, and at the first call 
for help bent to his oars and hurried to the 
rescue. He rowed up alongside the capsized 
craft and, addressing its late occupants, 
who were clinging to the slippery keel, 
shrieking with every breath, he remarked 
calmly: 

“Mornin’, everybody. Hadn’t you bet- 
ter git in?” 


A Permanent Arrangement 


WO colored men, comparative strangers, 
were in the same seat of a day coach en 
route to a penitentiary. 

“How long you goin’ up for, bo?”’ in- 
quired the first one by way of making con- 
versation. 

“Three years,” was the reply. 

“What was it you done?” 

“Oh, they claimed I took some money. 
What’d you do?” 

“‘T got mixed up with a fellow who was 
triflin’ with mah wife.” 

““And how long they sent you up for?” 

“From now on!” 


’ 


He Wanted to Know Too 


POPULAR illustrator in New York, 
whose specialty is making figures of 
pretty girls for magazine covers, heard a rap 
at his studio door. Answering it, he found 
in the hallway a young person, plainly from 
the East Side, of an exceedingly common- 
place face and figure, who was chewing gum. 
“Say, mister,’”’ stated the young person 
out of the southeast corner of her mouth, 
“d’yer want a model?” 
He considered her carefully before an- 
swering. Then he said softly: 
“Why? Do you know any?” 


A Bible Hero 


RAGGED darky emerged from a 
Georgia swamp and turned to call his 
hound. 

“You, Mo’over!’’ he yelled. ‘‘Come yere 
to me, suh!”’ 

A visitor from the North had halted his 
automobile on the road to mend a leaky 
tire, and caught the sounds of the negro’s 
words. 

“What did you call that dog?”’ he asked. 

“T calls him Mo’over,” said the darky. 

“You mean Rover, don’t you?”’ 

“Naw, suh, I don’t mean Rover, I means 
Mo’over.”’ 

“Tsn’t Moreover a funny name for a 
dog?”’ 

“Naw, suh, hit’s a reg’lar dawg name— 
come outen de Bible.” 

The tourist shook his head. 

“T am fairly well acquainted with the 
Scriptures,’ he said. ‘‘My father was a 
preacher. But I never heard of any dog in 
the Bible being called Moreover.” 

“W’y, boss,’’ said the darky, ‘‘ain’t you 
*member whar hit say in de Bible dat Laz- 
arus et de crumbs w’ich fell from de rich 
man’s table, an’ Mo’over, de dog, licked 
his sores?” 


A Diet for Heroes 


IXON MERRITT, a Tennessee news- 

paper man, stands sponsor for this one. 
He claims it is true; but then, as stated, 
Merritt is a newspaper man. 

He says two old Confederates in a little 
town near Nashville were describing what 
tough fare they had in the Civil War, and 
especially in the last days of the same, 
when the Southern larders were empty and 
the soldiers foraged on an already stripped 
and exhausted land. One of the vets told 
how, for four weeks, just before the Sur- 
render, he lived on parched corn and musk- 
rats, eaten without salt. 

His old comrade sat silent for a minute; 
and then—according to Merritt—he softly 
inquired: 

“Bill, d’ye ever eat any jackass ears 
smothered in coal tar?’”’ 
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Entirely Too Changeable 


WELL-KNOWN actor of sedentary 
habits was prevailed upon to join the 
squad of members of the Lambs Club that 
has been drilling on Sundays at Governor’s 
Island. 

Gun in hand, he lined up with a dozen 
more before a drill sergeant. 

The sergeant began putting the file 
through the Manual of Arms. 

“Order arms! Port arms! Present 
arms! Right shoulder arms!’ he snapped 
out as fast as he could utter the commands. 

Our hero slowly brought his rifle to the 
earth. 

“‘Sarge,”’ he said, “I’m sorry if the news 
distresses you; but right here is where I 
faye the United States Army flat on its 

ack.” 

““What’s the trouble?” inquired the 
sergeant. 

“T quit!” stated the actor. ‘‘ You change 
your mind too blamed often to suit me.” 


A Rising Market 


Ae YORK broker was advised by his 
physician to spend a few weeks in the 
West. For some time the broker had been 
running a nagging fever, which the doctor 
thought would disappear under the influ- 
ence of a dry climate. 

The physician, desiring to keep in touch 
with his patient, suggested that the latter 
should telegraph him a daily record of his 
temperature taken morning and evening. 
To this the broker agreed; and at the end of 
his first day in the West hesent the following 
telegram: 

i Temperature bully! Opened, 97; closed, 
1 an? 


No Accident 


N A SMALL West Texas town, out in 

the Cap Rock country, interest was 
centered about the registration booth, and 
the atmosphere was becoming pretty sol- 
emn and funereal when a well-set-up young 
cowman clicked up to the official in charge 
and gave a well-known name. 

Glibly answering the questions put to 
him, he was met with the question: 

“Ever have any accidents?”’ 

“Accident? Nope.” 

“Never had an accident in your life?”’ 

“Nope. Rattler bit me once.”’ 

“Don’t you call that an accident?” con- 
tinued the questioner, eying the easy-going 
young fellow severely. 

“Hell, no! The damn thing bit me on 
purpose!”’ , 


One of the Family 


Nae DRESSLER, the actress, says 
that an Irish servant girl, a member of 
a large family whose members have been 
scattered all over the habitable globe, was 
taken on her first visit to see the animals 
at the Bronx Zoo. 

At sight of a giraffe browsing in a pad- 
dock her eyes bugged almost out of her head. 

“For the love of heaven, what’s that?” 
she asked. 

“That,” said a sophisticated friend who 
had accompanied her, reading the informa- 
tion board attached to the bars, “‘is a 
giraffe—a native of South Africa.” 

The greenhorn gave a low moan. 

“Holy Saints!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Me sis- 
ter’s married to wan of ’em!”’ 


Out of Reach 


HERE is a darky in Savannah who has 

been forever in trouble with his wives. 
He is now getting a divorce from his third 
dusky helpmate. 

Not long ago his employer, a bachelor, 
remarked to a friend: 

““Why don’t I get married and settle 
down? Well, Walter, I’ll tell you: I’m in 
the market, but I come high. When I can 
find a nice sweet girl with at least two 
hundred thousand dollars in her own name 
I’m going to grab her.” 

The victim of three matrimonial ship- 
wrecks, who was scrubbing the office floor, 
straightened up on his knees. 

““Mistah Eddie,’”’ he said, ‘‘scuse me; but 
it suttinly do look to me lak you is holdin’ 
yo’se’f mighty cheap, for a handsome w’ite 
genelman, sech ez you is. Two hund’d 
thousand dollars—huh! Ef ever I gits out 
of de mess I’m in wid dis here present 
nigger woman, I’s gwine be priceless!” 
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NG even the heaviest all 
takes the style out of you 
Patrician Cap. The ‘“‘Cravenette” fir 
ish makes the fabric weatherproof. ] 


won’t loseitsshape. It doesn’t shrir 


The Patrician is made of the finest tweed: 
man tailored, and has a swagger cut an 
drape. For comfort and satisfaction yo 
must get the Patrician. Sold at the be: 
stores. $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. & 


If your hatter can't supply you, write to the factory: 


Spear & Co. 
Manufacturers 
Ozone Park, New York City 


“The Best SOLDERING PASTE in the World” 


Most economical to use—makes a perfect, no! 

corrosive joint every time on either delicate « 

roughwork. Solders all metals except aluminun 
10c in stamps brings large sampl 
and sheet of soldering short cuts t 
save you money, time and disap. 
pointment. > 


The M. W. Dunton Company { 
Providence, R.I.,U.S.A. 4 


“Largest manufacturers 
of soldering paste in 
the world” 


ml | 


‘i é ‘No Odors: SEED, HARD\ 


$50.00 For Christmas Mo 


may easily and quickly be yours if 
will devote your spare time to sec 
the many Curtis subscription ord 
your neighborhood. For details, w 
Agency Division, The Curtis Pub! 
Company, 912 Independence § 
Philadelphia. 
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Do You Know 
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Which Shell Hits Hardest? 


The shell that hits hardest is the one that shoots 
swiftest. That’s the shell that makes most hits and 
fewest misses. 

Find out yourself what make of shell hits hardest 
and surest. From forty paces fire a Black Shell at 


a thick magazine (cover facing you). Reverse the 


magazine (back facing you) and from the same 
distance fire any other shell of equal grade and 
load. Which shell penetrated the most pages and 
made the better pattern? 

That’s the shell you want to use in the field or 
at the traps. 


BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless 


Ask your dealer for The Black Shells. If he hasn’t them, mail $1.25 to our 
nearest selling agent to pay for a box of twenty-five and they will ship pre- 
ae Be sure to specify gauge and details of load. This is a trial offer and 

olds good only in those towns where The Black Shells are not now sold. 


ee, Korea ee ie Ai LTD fee eH ee eee ee aed 
Pe es : vr ; , 


Sa a gt Se . 


and Black Powders 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati; John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore; National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh; United Lead 
Company, New York; Selby Smelting & Lead Company, San Francisco. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 2695 TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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“He Will Want Robbins & Myers Motors 


OTOR bids are about to goin. The general 
contractor says: ‘“This man has Robbins & 

Myers Motors in his present plant, and Iam 

sure he will insist on them for the addition. So 
place your estimate on a Robbins & Myers basis.” 


Wherever a Robbins & Myers Motor standard 
has already been established it is practically useless 
to suggest a change. Uninterrupted operation must 
be maintained if maximum profits are to be earned. 
The manufacturer cannot afford to exchange known 
motor reliability for motor service he is not sure of. 


So, where production cost takes precedence over 
all else, Robbins & Myers Motors are the natural 
selection. 


This selection is furthered by the knowledge of 
twenty-one years’ successful experience built into 


— Robbins & Myers Moto 


every Robbins & Myers Motor,. whether it be of 
1/40 or 30 horsepower, whether made for a large 
drill-press for the shop or a vacuum cleaner for 
the home. 


Manufacturers of high grade electrically-driven 
devices equip their products with Robbins & Myers 
Motors for this same assurance of reliable perform- 
ance, and because they know that these motors are 
fully in keeping with their own high quality standards. 


Look for the name Robbins & Myers on the 
motor of whatever electrical device you may be 
considering. It is a veritable guarantee of service. 


Robbins & Myers service means satisfaction to 
power users, electrical device manufacturers 
and dealers. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 
The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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shaving 
Stick | 


S your beard the wiry kind that grows forty 

ways for Sunday? Is your skin the tender 
kind that looks upon a razor as its deadly enemy? 
Then yours is the beard and yours is the skin 
that has given Williams’ Shaving Soap its hold on 
men’s affections for 77 years. 

Try Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick and 
see what its rich, soothing, softening lather will do 
for you. Ask for it by its full name—Wilhams’ — 
Holder ‘Top Shaving Stickh—then you will get the — 
added advantage of the metal holder that gives © 
you a firm, dry grip for your fingers. Your | 
appreciation of its convenience and economy 
erows greater as the stick grows less. 


ft te 


Williams’ Shaving Soap comes in several 
convenient forms: 


Stick, Powder, Cream, 
Liquid 


and in round cakes 


ob 


Send 12c. in stamps for trial sizes of the four 
forms shown here, and then decide which you 
prefer, Or send 4c. in stamps for any one. 


i The J. B. Williams Company 
Williame Z Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
SHAVING 


LiQuiD Add the finishing touch to your shave with 


Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder 


Powder 


Three other forms 


jj 


Williams’ Shaving Soap : 
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NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. 8. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed inthe hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 
A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General, . 
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HE FALSE FACES-By Louis Joseph Vance 
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éverybody Knows 
‘Valve-in- Head: Means Butck 


VERY Buick owner has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his car represents the highest type of 
present day road-travel. Modern factors of speed 

and impressive looks are linked with that dependable, 
easy management which makes every Buick car the 
favorite servant.of the family. 


Roadsters, Touring Cars, Sedans and Coupés. 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Pioneer Butlders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Main Office and Factory, Flint, Michigan 
Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Car shown in illustration is exact reproduction of B-six-45 five passenger 
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The Lamp that Lights Industry to Greater Production 


HE necessity for greater production confronts indus- 
try. With the present shortage of labor the problem 
is unusually acute. 


One way every manufacturer, merchant and manager 
can increase capacity, insure high standards of work and 
lessen nerve strain on employees is to take full advantage 
of the exceptional brilliance of the latest developments 


in MAZDA Lighting— Edison MAZDA Cand C-2 Lamps. 


MAZDA C is a powerful commercial lighting unit, 
rapidly supplanting other forms of lighting for both 


indoor and outdoor illumination. Stores, warehouses and 
manufacturing plarts—many of them working 24 hours 


, a day—are using this lamp and report night-time 


operations proceeding with day-time efficiency. 


MAZDA C-2 is a high-power lamp with a sky-blue 
bulb, scientifically developed to produce a close 
approximation to north light, which is essential for 


‘ showing colors in their true daylight values. 


Consult your local electric light company or nearest 
MAZDA agent for complete details. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS of General Electric Company, Harrison, N. J. 
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Ha Schaffner 
Cc othes 


The military idea 


AR has put some vig- 

orous style variations 
into men’s clothes. Here 
for example is the military 
idea in a civilian overcoat. 
Good looking, isn’t it? 


Not too long for free 
movement, a roomy body; 
double breasted, with belt 
all-round; big adjustable 
collar. The fabrics are all- 
wool; and the tailoring is 
our best. 


Look for our label 


It’s a sure sign of satisfaction for 
you, a guarantee of it; a small thing 


to look for, a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaftner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago New York 
te : ies Copyright Hart Schaffner & Ma a 
be 
A ’ 
* \ 
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E> He Peered Intently Into That Mud:Smeared Countenance. 


N THE muddy verge of a shallow little 
pool the man lay prone and still, as still 
as those poor dead whose broken bodies 
rested all about him where they had 

en months or days, hours or weeks ago, in 
se grim contests that the quick were wont insensately to wage for a few charnel yards 
that debatable ground. Alone of all that awful company this man lived and, though 
ached with the misery of hunger and cold and rain-drenched garments, was unharmed. 
Ever since nightfall and a brisk skirmish had made practicable an undetected escape 
ough the German lines, he had been in the open, alternately creeping toward the 
tish trenches under cover of darkness and resting in deathlike immobility, as he now 
ted, while pistol lights and star shells flamed overhead, flooding the night with ghastly 
re and disclosing in pitiless detail that two-hundred-yard ribbon of earth, littered 
h indescribable abominations, which set apart the combatants. When this happened 
living had no other choice than to ape the dead, lest the least movement, detected 
eyes that peered without rest through loopholes in the sandbag parapets, invite a 
let’s blow. 

Now it was midnight, and lights were flaring less frequently, even as rifle fire had 
Wn more intermittent—as if many waters might quench out hate in the heart of man! 
For it was raining hard, a dogged, dreary downpour drilling through a heavy atmos- 
re whose enervation was like the oppression of some malign and inexorable incubus; 
Mecessant crepitation resembling the mutter of a weary, sullen drum, dwarfing to 
ignificance the stuttering of machine guns remote in the northward, dominating even 
ull thunder of cannonading somewhere down the far horizon; lowering a vast and 
mmering curtain of slender lances, steel bright, close ranked, between the trenches and 
r all that weary land. Thus had it rained since noon, and thus—for want of any hint 

ening—it might rain for another twelve hours, or eighteen, or twenty-four. 

The Star rocket, whose rays had transfixed him beside the pool, paled and winked out 
midair, and for several minutes unbroken darkness obtained while on hands and knees 
/man crept on toward that gap in the British barbed-wire entanglements which he 
i marked down ere daylight waned, shaping a tolerably straight course despite frequent 
ours toavoidthe unspeakable. Only once was his progress interrupted—when straining 
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By Louis Joseph Vance 


Number 15 


“I Seem to Know Your Voice,’ He Said 


Z senses apprised him that a British patrol was 
taking advantage of the false truce to reconnoiter 
toward the enemy lines, its approach betrayed 
by a nearing squash of furtive feet in the boggy 
earth, the rasp of constrained respiration, a mut- 
tered curse when someone slipped and narrowly escaped a fall, the edged hiss of an 
officer’s whisper reprimanding the offender. Incontinently he who crawled dropped flat 
to the greasy mud and lay moveless. 

Almost at the same instant, warned by a trail of sparks rising in a long are from the 
German trenches, the soldiers imitated his action and, as long as those triple stars shone 
in the murk, made themselves one with him and the heedless dead. Two lay so close 
beside him that the man could have touched either by moving a hand a mere six inches. 
He was at pains to do nothing of the sort; he was sedulous to clench his teeth against their 
chattering, even to hold his breath, and regretted that he might not mute the thumping 
of his heart. Nor dared he stir until, the lights fading out, the patrol skulked onward. 

Thereafter his movements were less stealthy; with a detachment of their own abroad 
in No Man’s Land the British would refrain from shooting at shadows. One had now 
to fear only German bullets in event the patrol were discovered. 

Rising, the man slipped and stumbled on, in semicrouching posture, ready to flatten 
to earth as soon as any one of hismany overshoulder glances detected another sky-spearing 
flight of sparks. But this necessity he was spared; no more lights were discharged before 
he groped through the wires to the parapet, with almost uncanny good luck finding the 
very spot where the British had come over the top, indicated by protruding uprights of 
a rough wooden scaling ladder. 

As he turned, felt with his foot for the uppermost rung, and began to descend, he was 
saluted by a voice, hoarse with exposure, from the black bowels of the trench: 

“Blimy, but yer back in a’urry! Wot’s up? Forget to put perfume on yer pocket 
’andkerchief—or wot?’’ The man’s response, if he made any, was lost in a heavy splash 
as his feet slipped on the slimy rungs, delivering him precipitately into a knee-deep stream 
of foul water which moved sluggishly through the trench like the current of a half-choked 
sewer—a circumstance that neither surprised him nor added to his physical discomfort, 
who could be no more wet or defiled than he had been. 
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““Monsieur Duchemin!’’ She Cried in a Voice 
Sharp With Doubt 


Floundering to a foothold he cast about vainly for a clew 
to the other’s whereabouts; for, if the night was thick in 
the open, here in the trench its density was as that of the 
pit; the man could distinguish positively nothing more 
than a pallid rift where the walls opened overhead. 

“Well, sullen, w’ere’s yer manners? Carn’t yer answer a 
civil question?” 

Turning toward the speaker the man replied in good if 
rather carefully enunciated English: 

“Tam not of your comrades. I am come from the enemy 
trenches.”’ 

“The ’ell yer are! ’Ands up!” 

The muzzle of a rifle prodded the man’s stomach. 
Obediently he lifted both hands above his head. A thought 
later he was half blinded by the sudden spot light of an 
electric flash lamp. “Deserter, eh? You kamerad, wot?’ 

“Kamerad!”’ the man echoed with an accent of contempt. 
“T am no German—I am French. I have come through 
the Boche lines to-night with important information that I 
desire to communicate forthwith to your commanding 
officer.” 

“Strike me!”’ his catechist breathed, skeptical. 

There was a new sound of splashing in the trench. A 
third voice chimed in: ‘‘’Ello? Wot’s all the row abaht?”’ 

“Step up and tike a look for yerself. ’Ere’s a blighter 
wot sez ’e’s come from the Germ trenches with important 
information for the O. C.” 

"Bloody liar,” the newcomer commented dispassion- 
ately. ‘Mind yer eye. Likely it’s just another pl’yful 
little trick of the giddy Boche. ’Ere you!” The splashing 
drew nearer. “‘Wot’s yer gime? Speak up if yer don’t 
want a bullet through yer in’ards.”’ 

“T play no game,” the man said patiently. 
armed—your prisoner if you like.’’ 

“T like, all right. Mike yer mind easy abaht that. But 
wot’s all this ‘important information’?”’ 

“T shall divulge that only to the proper authorities. Be 
good enough to conduct me to your commanding officer 
without more delay.” 

“Wot do yer mike of ’im, corp’ril?” the first soldier 
inquired. “’Ow abaht an inch or two o’ the bay’net to 
loosen ’is tongue?”’ 

After a moment’s hesitation, in perplexed silence the 
corporal took the flash lamp from the private and with its 


“T am un- 


light raked the prisoner from head to foot, gaining little 
information from this review of a tall, spare figure clothed 
in the familiar gray overcoat of the German private, its 
face a mere mask of mud through which shone eyes of 
singular brilliance and steadiness—the eyes of a man of 
intelligence, determination and courage. 

“Keep yer ’ands ’igh,” the corporal advised curtly. 
“Ginger, you search ’im.” 

Propping his rifle against the wall of the trench, its butt 
on the firing step just out of water, the private proceeded 
painstakingly to examine the person of the prisoner; in 
course of which process he unbuttoned and threw open the 
gray overcoat, exposing a shapeless tunic and trousers of 
shoddy drab stuff. 

‘°K ’asn’t got no arms—’e ’asn’t got nothink, not so 
much as ’is latch-key.”’ 

“Very good. Get back on yer post. I’ll tike charge o’ 
this one.” 

Grounding his own rifle the corporal fixed its bayonet, 
then employed it in a gesture of unpleasant significance. 

*“°’Bout fice!’’ he ordered. “‘March! Yer can drop yer 
’ands—but don’t go forgettin’ I’m right ’ere, be’ind yer.” 

In silence the prisoner obeyed, wading down the flooded 
trench, the spot light playing on his back, striking sullen 
gleams from the inky water that swirled about his knees 
and disclosing glimpses of coated figures stationed at 
regular intervals along the firing step, faces steadfast to 
loopholes in the parapet save as they turned for a moment 
to stare at the pair or to chaff the corporal inquisitively. 

Now and again they passed narrow rifts in the walls of 
the trench, entrances to dugouts betrayed by glimmers of 
candlelight through the cracks of makeshift doors or the 
coarse mesh of gunny-sack curtains. 

From one of these’ at the corporal’s summons a sleepy 
subaltern stumbled to attend ungraciously to his subor- 
dinate’s report and promptly order the prisoner taken on 
to the regimental headquarters behind the lines. 

A little farther on captive and captor turned off into a 
narrow and tortuous communication trench. Thereafter for 
upward of ten minutes they threaded a labyrinth of deep, 
constricted, reeking ditches, with so little to differentiate 
one from another that the prisoner wondered at the sure 
sense of direction that enabled the corporal to find his way 
without misstep, with the added handicap of the abysmal 
darkness. Then of a sudden the sides of the trench shelved 
sharply downward, and the two debouched into a broad 
open field. Here many men lay sleeping, with only water- 
proof sheets for protection from that bitter deluge which 
whipped the earth into an ankle-deep lake of slimy ooze 
and lent keener accent to the abiding stench of filth. A 
slight hillock stood between this field and the firing lines— 
where now lively fusillades were being exchanged—its pro- 
file crowned with a spectral rank of shell-shattered poplars, 
sharply silhouetted against a sky in which star shells and 
Verey lights flowered like blooms of hell. 

Here the corporal abruptly commanded his prisoner to 
halt and himself paused and stood stiffly at attention, 
saluting a group of three officers who were approaching 
with the evident intention of entering the trench. One of 
these loosed upon the pair the flash of a pocket lamp. At 
sight of the gray overcoat all three stopped short. 

A voice with the intonation of habitual command in- 
quired: ‘‘What have we here?” 

The corporal replied: ‘‘ A prisoner, sir—sez ’e’s French— 
come across the open to-night with important informa- 
tion—so ’e sez!” 

The spot light picked out the prisoner’s face. The offi- 
cer addressed him directly: 

“What is your name, my man?” 

“That,” said the prisoner, ‘is something which—like 
my intelligence—I should prefer to communicate pri- 
vately.” 

With a startled gesture the officer took a step forward 
and peered intently into that mud-smeared countenance. 

“T seem to know your voice,” he said in a speculative 
tone. 

“You should,” the prisoner returned. 

“Gentlemen,” said the officer to his companions, 
may continue your rounds. 
your prisoner.” 

He swung round and slopped off heavily through the 
mud of the open field. 

Behind them the sound of firing in the forward trenches 
swelled to an uproar augmented by the shrewish chattering 
of machine guns. 
Then a _ battery 
hidden somewhere 
in the blackness in 
front of themcame 
into action, bark- 
ing viciously. 
Shells whined 
hungrily over- _ # 
head. The pris- ,.. {7 
oner glanced 
back; themaimed 
poplars stood out 
stark against a 
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The Nickeled Knob Was Being Tried With Infinite Precaution 
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sky washed with wave after wave of infernal light. §c, 
time later he was conscious of a cobbled way beneath} 
sodden footgear. They were entering the outski 
ruined village. On either hand fragments of walls 
up, with sashless windows and gaping doors, like det 
masks of mad folk stricken in paroxysm. 

Within one doorway a dim light burned; throughitl 
officer made his way, prisoner and corporal at his he, 
passing a sentry, then descending a flight of crazy woo 
steps to a dank and gloomy cellar, stone-walled ; 
vaulted. In the middle of the cellar stood a broad tabk 
which an orderly sat writing by the light of two cane 
stuck in the necks of empty bottles. At another table, }; 
corner, a sergeant and an operator of the signal corps y 
busy with field telephone and telegraph instruments. 
a meager bed of damp and moldy straw against the fart 
wall several men, orderlies and subalterns, rested in s 
torous slumbers. Despite the cold the atmosphere we; 
reek of tobacco smoke, sweat and steam from wet cloth'} 

The man at the center table rose and saluted, offer 
the commanding officer a sheaf of scribbled messages ; 
reports. Taking the chair thus vacated, the officer ran 
eye over the papers, issued several orders inspired by th 
then turned attention to the prisoner. > 

“You may return to your post, corporal.” i, 

The corporal executed a smart about-face and clum: 
up the steps. In answer to the officer’s steadfast gaze 
prisoner stepped forward and confronted him across | 
table. 

“Who are you?” 

““My name,” said the prisoner, after looking rounc 
make sure that none of the other tenants of the cell 
within earshot, ‘‘is Lanyard—Michael Lanyard.” 

“The Lone Wolf!” 

Involuntarily the officer jumped up, almost over 
his chair. 

“That same,’ the prisoner affirmed, adding wit); 
grimace of besmirched and emaciated features that | 
meant for a smile, ‘‘ General Wertheimer.” 

‘“Wertheimer is not my name.” 

“T am aware of that. I uttered it merely to confirm 
identity to you; it is the only name I ever knew yout! 
the old days, when you were in the British secret ser 
and I a famous thief with a price upon my head; when 
and I played hide and seek across half Europe and 
again—in the days of Troyon’s and ‘the Pack,’ the da 
De Morbihan and Popinot and | 

“Ekstrom,”’ the officer supplied as the prisoner hea 
oddly. 

““And Ekstrom,” the other agreed. 

There was a little silence between the two; then| 


! 


officer mused aloud, “‘ All dead!”’ 
“‘ All—but one.” | | 
The officer looked up sharply. ‘‘ Which ——” ‘ 
“The last named.” f 


“Ekstrom? But we saw him die! You yourself fired! 
shot that —— 

“Tt was not Ekstrom. Trust that one not to imperili 
precious carcass when he could find an underling to run} 
risk for him! I tell you I have seen Ekstrom withi 
last month, alive and serving the Fatherland as the 
of that system of espionage 
which keeps the enemy advised 
of your every move, down to the 


it eonsiderable—that system which makes it possible for 
} Boche to greet every regiment by name when it moves 
to serve its time in your advanced trenches.” 

You amaze me!” 
'I shall convince you; I bring intelligence that will 
ble you to tear apart this web of treason within your 
1 lines and ——” 
anyard’s voice broke. The officer remarked that he 
.trembling—trembling so violently that to support him- 
he must grip the edge of the table with both hands. 
You are wounded?”’ 
No—but cold to my very marrow, and faint with 
‘ger. Even the German soldiers are on starvation 
4 ons now; the civilians are worse off; and I—I have 
yn over there for years—a spy, a hunted thing, subsist- 
¥ as casually as a sparrow!” 
Sit down. Orderly!” 
ind there was no more talk between these two for a 
ie. Not only did the officer refuse to hear another word 
yore Lanyard had 
.ged his fill of food and 
in but an exigent com- 
ynieation from the 
int, transmitted 
lough the trench tele- 
ne system, diverted 
.attention temporarily. 
\mawing ravenously at 
jad and meat Lanyard 
‘tehed curiously the 
aesin the cellar, follow- 
as best he might the 
is of combat; gather- 
, that German resent- 
at of a British bombing 
,erprise—doubtless the 
“eo that same squad 
,.chhad stolen past him 
he gloom of No Man’s 
nd—had developed 
ya violent attempt to 
yrm the forward 
aches. In these a des- 
jatestrugglewas taking 
ce. Reénforcements 
‘re imperatively 
ated. 
Netivities at the sig- 
‘ers’ table became fev- 
wh; the commanding 
cer stood over it, read- 
incoming messages as 
ywere jotteddownand 
ing such action there- 
on. as his judgment dic- 
ed. Orderlies, dragged 
f asleep from their 
sts of straw, were 
‘ken awake and dis- 
ched to rouse and rush 
the Front the troops 
ayard had seen sleep- 
| in the open field. 
ier orderlies limped or 
led down the cellar 
ps, delivered their dis- 
ches and staggered out 
ough a breach in the 
ll to have their injuries 
ended to in the field 

ing station in the 
oining cellar, or else threw themselves down on the 
aw to fall instantly asleep despite the deafening din. 
Che Boche artillery, seeking blindly to silence the field 
steries whose fire was galling their offensive, had begun 
bombard the village. Shells fled shrieking overhead, to 
‘akin thunderous bellows. Walls toppled with appalling 
shes, now near at hand, now far. The ebb and flow of 
e fire at the Front contributed a background of sound 
+ unlike the roaring of an angry surf. Machine guns 
bered like maniacs. Heavier artillery was brought into 
y behind the British lines, apparently at no great 
tance from the village; the very flagstones of the cellar 
or quaked to the concussions of big-caliber guns. 
Chrough the breach in the wall echoed the screams and 
vans of wounded. The foul air became saturate with the 
ell of iodoform. Gusts of wet wind eddied hither and 
1, Candles flickered and flared, guttured out, were 
ewed. Monstrous shadows stole out from black corners, 
pt along moldy walls, crouched, sprang and vanished 
Inscrutably baffled, retreated sullenly to their lairs. 
for the better part of an hour the struggle continued; 
mits vigor began to wane. The heaviest British metal 
at out of action; some time later the field batteries dis- 
itinued their activities. The volume of firing in the 
vance trenches dwindled, was fiercely renewed some 
fa dozen times, died away to normal. Once more the 


che had been beaten back, 


Returning to his chair the commanding officer rested his 
elbows upon the table and bowed his head between his 
hands in an attitude of profound fatigue. He seemed to 
remind himself of Lanyard’s presence only at cost of a 
racking effort, lifting heavy-lidded eyes to stare almost 
incredulously at his face. 

“T presumed you were in America,” he said in dulled 
accents. 

“T was, for a time.” 

“You came back to serve France?” 


Lanyard shook his head. “I returned to Europe after’ 


a year, the spring before the war.” 

‘“ Why? ” 

“‘T was hunted out of New York. The Boche would not 
let me be.” 

The officer looked startled. ‘“‘The Boche?” 
. “More precisely, Herr Ekstrom—to name him as we 
knew him. But this I did not suspect for a long time, that 
it was he who was responsible for my persecution. I knew 


Biss 


only that the police of America, informed of my identity 
with the Lone Wolf, sought to deport me; that every ave- 
nue to an honorable livelihood was closed. So I had to 
leave, to try to lose myself.” 

“Your wife—I mean to say, you married, didn’t you?”’ 

Lanyard nodded. “Lucy stuck by me till—the end. She 
had a little money of her own. It financed our flight from 
the States. We made a roundabout journey of it, to elude 
surveillance—and, I think, succeeded.” 

“You returned to Paris?” 

“No. France, like England, was barred to the Lone 
Wolf. We settled down in Belgium, Lucy and I and our 
boy. He was three months old. We found a quiet little 
home in Louvain + 

The officer interrupted with a low ery of apprehension. 
Lanyard checked. him with a somber gesture. “‘Let me tell 
you. 

“We might have been happy. None knew us. We were 
sufficient unto ourselves. But I was without occupation; it 
occurred to me that my memoirs might make good read- 
ing—for Paris; my friends the French are as fond of their 
criminals as you English of your actors. I journeyed to 
Paris to negotiate with a publisher. While I was away the 
Boche invaded Belgium. Before I could get back Louvain 
had been occupied—sacked * He sat for a time in 
brooding silence; the officer made no attempt to rouse him, 
but the gaze he bent upon the man’s lowered head was 
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grave and pitiful. Abruptly, in a level and toneless voice, 
Lanyard resumed: 

‘In order to regain my home I had to go round by way 
of England and Holland. I crossed the Dutch frontier 
disguised as a Belgian peasant. When I reéntered Louvain 
it was to find—but all the world knows what the blond 
beast did in Louvain. My wife and little son had vanished 
utterly. I searched three months before I found trace of 
either. Then—Lucy died in my arms in a wretched hovel 
near Aerschot. She had seen our child butchered before 
her eyes. She herself ——”’ 

Lanyard’s hand, that rested on the table, clenched and 
whitened beneath its begrimed skin. His eyes fathomed 
distances immeasurably removed beyond the confines of 
that mean cellar. He presently continued: 

“‘Ekstrom had accompanied the army of invasion, had 
seen and recognized Lucy in passing through Louvain. 
Therefore she and my son were among the first to be sacri- 
ficed. When I stood over her grave I dedicated my life 
to the extermination of 
Ekstrom and all his breed. 
I have since done things 
I do not like to think 
about. But the Prussian 
spy system is the weaker 
for my work. 

“But Ekstrom I could 
never find. It wasasif he 
knew I hunted him. He 
was seldom twenty-four 
hours ahead of me—yet 
I never caught up with 
him but once; and then 
he was too closely 
guarded. I pursued him 
to Berlin, to Potsdam, 
three times to the West- 
ern Front, to Serbia, once 
to Constantinople, twice 
to Petrograd.” 

The officer uttered an 
exclamation of astonish- 
ment. Lanyard looked 
his way with a deprecia- 
tory air. 

“Nothing strange 
about that. Tooneof my 
early training that was 
easy—everything was 
easy but the end I sought. 
Ein passant I collected in- 
formation concerning the 
workings of the Prussian 
spy system. From time 
to time I found means to 
communicate something 
of this to the Surété in 
Paris. I believe France 
and England havealready 
profited a little through 
my efforts. They shall 
profit more—and quickly 
—when I have told all 
that I have to tell. 

“Of asudden Ekstrom 
vanished. Overnight he 
disappeared from Ger- 
many. A false lead 
brought me back to this 
Front. Two days ago I 
learned he had been sent 
to America on a secret mission. Knowing that the States 
have severed diplomatic relations with Berlin and tremble 
on the verge of a declaration of war, we can surmise some- 
thing of the nature of his mission. I mean to see that he 
fails. To follow him to America, making my way out 
through Belgium and Holland, means much time lost. So 
I came through the lines to-night. Fortune was kind in 
throwing me into your hands; I count upon your assist- 
ance. As an ex-agent of the Secret Service you are in a 
position to make smooth my path; as an Englishman you 
will advance the interests of a prospective ally of England 
if you help me to the limit of your ability; for what I 
mean to do in America will serve that country, by exposing 
the conspiracies of the Boche across the water, as much as 
it will serve my private ends.” 

The officer’s hand fell across the table and closed upon 
the knotted fist of the Lone Wolf. 

“As an Englishman,” hesaid simply, ‘‘ of course. 
less as your friend.” 


But no 


II 


“AND one man in his time plays many parts’’—few 

more than thissame Lanyard. Inno way tobe identi- 
fied with the hunted creature who crept into the British 
lines out of No Man’s Land was the Monsieur Duchemin 
who, ten days after that wintry midnight, took passage 
for New York from a British port aboard the steamship 
Assyrian. (Continued on Page 83) 
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The Army We Plan for Would Eat 13,500,000 Pounds of Beef a Month 


finish fight. One is to conceal losses and keep 
them in ignorance of the magnitude of the job; 
the other isto put all the cards onthetable. The latter 
method can be employed only with a stout-hearted nation. 

In certain of the countries at war they bring the wounded 
into the cities under cover of night lest the sight should 
discourage the civilian population. But the British don’t; 
not they! The arrival of wounded from the Front is almost 
a parade in London. Train after train is unloaded at 
Charing Cross in full view of the populace, which goes in 
thousands to watch. 

And what is the effect? That bulldog breed goes away 
fighting mad. The more wounded there are—the more 
horrible their sufferings—the grimmer grows the British 
determination to see it through to a knock-out. 

Now what are your own preferences in such matters? 
Would you rather listen to comforting stories of what the 
Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. are doing for our boys in 
France, or hear the hard cold facts of what we must do 
between now and the end of March unless we are to fail in 
this war? It makes no difference; you’re going to hear 
them anyway. 

I have said “‘we must do,” for the work of preliminary 
organization is largely a job for the civilian population. 
Every man and woman in the United States can play a 
part. You may discern no relation between what you do 
every day in the shop or the kitchen and the military task 
of beating Prussianism; but there is one; for just so fast 
as you speed up at home will the 
army speed up here in France. 
On the vast army of toilers behind 
the battle fronts the striking 
power of the army depends. 


[isi are two ways of heartening people in a 


A Dead Definition 


HE old definition of a soldier 

has gone by the board. It’s 
deader than-a doornail. The day 
when that definition meant a man 
with a gun will never return. Mil- 
itary officers say that any man 
working under fire,in any capacity 
whatsoever, is a soldier; but I 
would broaden that. Every indi- 
vidual who does his best contrib- 
utes to the nation’s strength; we 
cannot all shoulder rifles, but we 
can all be soldiers in the cause. 

There is a French peasant who 
sits all day in an observation gal- 
lery on a hill where a church lies 
in ruins. He is armed only with 
a telescope, and he has sat there, 
day in, day out, for three years. 
The hill overlooks the German 
lines. It also overlooks the village 
in which the peasant formerly 
lived. The Boches have held the 
village since the start of the war. 

This peasant is not physically 
fit for trench work, but he knows 
every inch of the country there- 
abouts and makes an invaluable 


observer. Why shouldn’t he know it? It was his home- 
land. From his gallery he can see into his own back yard, 
now in German hands. He can watch his wife and child 
moving about, utterly unconscious of his proximity. Prob- 
ably they think he is dead. He has seen his little daughter 
grow from the crawling stage of babyhood into a sturdy 
child. And watching there day by day, heartsick for the 
sound of their voices, for the feel of them in his arms, he 
has never dared to utter a sound or make a single move 
that would betray his position oridentity. Nowthat French 
peasant has never fired a rifle, and never will fire one. But 
you would call him a soldier, wouldn’t you? 

Here is an extract from an American officer’s letter this 
month to a friend in the Middle West: 


Just got aletter from home, and it surely did surprise me. 
Kate says that our town and county don’t really know yet 
that we’re in a war. The families whose sons are drawn in 
the draft do, but their feeling is chiefly one of resentment 
because it happens to be their boys who have to go. And 
all the rest still look at the war as a big military job for the 
army, something wholly apart from themselves and any- 
thing they can do. 

Well, that’s the way our people have always regarded an 
army—just a big machine apart. But if they were over 
here they’d get a different slant. It would hit them straight 
between the eyes that the army in wartime is the nation, 


The Very Lowest Estimate of Our Requirements of Gasoline Would be 3,000,000 Barrels a Month 


Our Most Urgent Requirement is Men Able to Wield a Pick and Tote a Gun 
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and that it takes a whole nation to win. They’d sth 
learn this is their fight. | 
What are the I. W. W.’s doing, and the pacify 


bo. ee — a 


They’re the best friends the Boches have got. 
You tell the folks we know that they mustn’t sit do 
and fold their arms and imagine they’ve done their p 
because they’ve bought a few Liberty bonds and :- 
scribed to the Red Cross. 
care of and the Red Cross is a fine thing for an arm: 
when we get one! Y.M. C. A. workers, ambulance drivs 
and tours by Billy Sunday are all right when the tie 
comes, but they can’t beat or frighten the Boches. Wit 
we need over here and need quick is men! Fighting nn 
with guns—then more fighting men—and more ream 
take their places when they’ve been put out of busines 
not men by tens of thousands, but by hundreds of th\- 
sands—millions. 

We need along with them great shiploads of shells i 
guns—big ’uns—railroad supplies, sowbelly, flour, bees, 
coffee, tobacco. After a while, when the tension lets ula 
little and we can see daylight, perhaps a few luxuries wit 
do any harm—such as smooth underwear, manicuri3, 
candy, perfumed soap, relief workers, preserves, hair |, 
goose livers, custard pies, and so on. But just now r 
most urgent requirement is men—six feet tall, weaig 
Number Ten shoes—who’re able to wield a pick, totia 
gun, handle an ax or a bull, eat a pound of fried steak, slp 
a while, and get up and do it all over again. ; 


Liberty bonds must be tal 


That is a genuine letter, and I propose to use it as a 1 
In doing so I would not for an instant belittle the impr 
tance of Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. and other such reef 
work. Americais doing admiraly 
in those directions; but before jl 
can succor the bodies and soulof 
an army you’ve got to get 1 
army. Up to date our zeal int] 
directions has outstripped ut 
military ardor; it has been a ise 
of the tail wagging the dog. | 


The Job Ahead 


HAT, then, must we 

Just what is the job ahe 
I will try to tell you in’ figvs 
Statistics are boresome, but Ww 
fare is a purely business props 
tion nowadays; and if youre 
looking only for entertainnnl 
you can skip them. 

We have six months in wh 
to place on the French Fro 
trained army of a size that ill 
count in this struggle—just 
months to develop a knock-1 
That probably conveys nothirt 
the layman but a hazy idea 
marching troops and sailing s 5 
and stacks of big guns and amir 
nition. The average citizen’si@ 
tion of our part in the campgt 
on the Western Front is the Ii! 
ing of some hundreds of thous#ds 
of soldiers in France amidjle 
huzzas of the inhabitants—agol" 
rest to draw breath—then a 
arms at one bound! 
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(1s over here he will be slow to clamor 
hasty action. Perhaps when he sees 
vt goes to the making of an army he 
understand why commanders aren’t 
posed to strike before they’re organ- 
, —and he may get a glimmering of his 
\. part in the scheme of the whole. 
fow great a force the United States 
acts to have in France next spring I 
<’t know—and if I did know of course 
+7 wouldn’t let me tell. - But the least 
jmust have is half a million men, and 
ve been able to learn the requirements 
fl force of that size. Whatever figures 
7 be eased down your throat in this 
cle are not the guesswork of a corre- 
adent, but the calculations of military 
erts based on the experience of our 
as since 1914. 
‘rom the time this is published there 
/ be round 150 days in which to trans- 
“t that army to France. Suppose we 
4e150,000 men already here by then— 
ve may be more; there may be less; 
conjecture on my part—a force of 
{000 has still to be transported. That 
ins 2330 men a day for every day of 
week. If a day be missed, then 4660 
ion the next. Wastage of personnel, 
7ch comes to about five per cent a 
‘ath, need not yet be considered. 
Vhere will they be landed in France? All equipped ports 
i already taxed to their utmost capacity. It will be im- 
(sible to make arrangements with either British or French 
< those assigned to their needs; they cannot spare a 
: of harbor. The American forces must have ports of 
lir own. Four, at least, will be required. They don’t 
it at this writing—that is to say, there are none with 
lities faintly approaching our requirements. So the 
3 must be built. 


= when he has learned an army’s 


Some Gigantic Tasks 


! YOU have ever seen a port built you will appreciate 
ivhat that involves. Channels must be deepened, docks 
) in, storehouses, railroad terminals and sidings con- 
icted. All this on a scale to accommodate 25 ships in 
't every day, for we shall require 250 ships to keep our 
{million army going. That number will be necessary to 
vide the tonnage; 25 must be unloading in port all the 
e. 

Needless to say, sidings and terminals will run into 
le figures. Thousands of miles of rails must be 
ught over for them; also cranes to handle the cargoes 
| dredges to deepen the channels. The French have 
ie unable to maintain their railroads in proper shape 
ve the war started. They had magnificent roadbeds; 
‘erwise their lines could not have stood up under the 
‘ifie strain put upon them by transportation of troops 
| supplies. And France can spare neither labor nor ma- 
al to repair the wastage. That is another job on which 
must help. The main roads across country are not in 
; 
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Unloading American Potatoes in France 


such bad condition that they cannot answer American 
needs after some work has been done on them. They are 
double-tracked and the beds are still sound. But the loco- 
motives and rolling stock are in a deplorable state. They 
have been overworked; replacement and repairs have been 
necessarily negligible. 

A thousand American locomotives will be required to 
make up our allies’ wastage and to meet our own demands. 
That is only the initial requirement. In addition to the 
locomotives, 40,000 cars must be brought over as fast as 
they can be sent. The American type of railroad car will 
not do. Itistoobig. French bridges are not constructed to 
carry such and they will not pass through the tunnels. 
Whereas our cars carry thirty tons, the French are built to 
carry ten tons. So the cars must be made suitable to 
French roads. In addition to these a force of 500,000 
would need a thousand cold-storage cars. 

To make clearer what follows it would be well to indi- 
cate briefly how an army is maintained at the Front. The 
ports where they land constitute the neck of the bottle. 
Everything passes through the neck to the main base or 
bases, and from there is distributed over the wide territory 
the army occupies. The bases are the heart of the mon- 
ster, the railroads are the arteries, and motor-truck trains 
are the veins. 

When supplies are unloaded they have to be stored. 
Existing storage facilities in the French towns could no 
more handle the volume of the army’s needs than a country 
schoolhouse could accommodate a Democratic convention. 

In the way of new buildings our specified army would 
require four quartermaster depots, each of 2000 yards 


length by 1000 yards width; four engineer 
depots of the same dimensions; four am- 
munition depots, each 2000 yards by 1000 
yards, built at intervals of a mile or more 
for safety; and several signal-corps 
depots, each 500 by 250 yards. 

Those are only a start. The medical 
department must have depots and hos- 
pitals; but I will deal with that later. 

Then there are the barracks to house 
the troops. We have been following the 
French system of billeting as much as 
possible, utilizing empty storehouses and 
barns and residences in the villages. But 
their capacity will not take care of more 
than thirty per cent, so that barracks 
must be built to accommodate 335,000 
men. Now the army figures that each 
man takes 40 square feet of barrack 
space, which means about 14,000,000 
square feet to be built. And to produce 
400 square feet of space requires 1000 
board feet. If you are fond of figures get 
out your pencil and calculate how much 
timber will be needed for the buildings 
I have enumerated. 


Timber Needs 


E COME next to the laundries and 

bathhouses and disinfecting plants; 
the repair shops, shoe shops, cold-storage 
plants and bakeries—it fairly takes the starch out of a man 
to see what has to be done over here. 

Where is all this timber coming from? It would fill 
fifteen large ships, and the difficulties in the way of bring- 
ing it from America are too obvious to require comment. 
Most of it can be obtained in France. They have vast un- 
touched timber areas here, and the American Army will 
take over whole forests from the French. I asked a forestry 
expert attached to a governmental department whether 
our requirements would not deplete their resources of tim- 
ber. He laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

“You have seen a horseman ride along through a strip of 
grain and permit the animal to eat as he walked, have you 
not?” was his reply. ‘‘ Well, the American inroads on our 
timber will not be greater than that horse’s on the field of 
grain.” 

But getting out the timber is another proposition. The 
French cannot do it. They have no labor available. That 
is the country’s crying need. We have had to employ 
women and girls to help unload our ships and trains; also 
German prisoners, who receive pay for the work, of course. 
The latter look well fed and satisfied with their lot, and 
they work cheerfully and hard so long as none of their 
officers happen to be among them. When an officer pris- 
oner is there to see, however, they affect reluctance. 

We shall need 15,500 men for forestry purposes, which 
include timber cutting and fuel, and all of them will have 
to be brought from the United States. 

That brings us to fuel. Our army estimates that each 
soldier gets away with .16 of a cord a month in the winter 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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Norma McKeen cooking eggs, somewhat fastidi- 

ously, in the ridiculous little kitchenette that served 
the magnificent dining room at whose Sheraton table sat 
Nathaniel Conway McKeen, an 
architect, scowling over his morn- 
ing mail. The McKeens in those 
days occupied an apartment of two 
rooms which, if you stopped soon 
enough, conveyed the effect of 
twenty. Their drawing-room was 
thirty feet across, gave 
an appearance of medi- 
eval grandeur, flaunted 
a dishonorably accu- 
rate Flemish fireplace, 
a paneling that was 
almost Tudor, and 
many pieces of grace- 
fully galumphing furni- 
ture. Among these a 
great Charles II settee 
held the McKeens’ 
grateful affections; it 
was not only handsome, 
impressive, capable of 
luxuriously seating a 
fat half dozen, but also, 
after this inestimable 
service, could be un- 
folded, massaged and 
swaddled into a pass- 
ably comfortable bed. 
All this in a straight- 
fronted apartment 
house, where rents were 
gloriously high and 
Fifth Avenue was 
within easy robbing dis- 
tance; a sort of kingly 
squalor of which Norma 
was growing discour- 
aged and weary this 
morning as she fished 
two eggs out of the sim- 
mering kettle, eased 
them into a bowl, and 
went forth to face her 
baffled lord. 

As she fitted an egg into the little cup before him, she 
had merely to glance over his shoulder and read the letter- 
head on the sheet over which he pored so bitterly, crackling 
the paper between his nervous fingers. Daily for a year 
she had turned a new page in Nat’s calendar of failures, 
and this one could be no surprise. 

“Pigs, pigs, pigs!’’ he kept saying over and over again, 
like some angry swineherd scolding a rebel flock. 

“Ts it about the Drayville Courthouse, dear?’”’ she asked 
soothingly as she lowered her eyes to the egg she was 
decapitating. 

“The usual result!’” He tossed the letter to the floor. 

“Whose designs were accepted?’”’ She was determined 
not to betray any weakening spot in her lines. 

“Whose do you think?” 

He broke his egg with a murderous spoon. 

“Hannan, Clay & Moore, of course! They have only 
to make two scratches on a sheet of white paper and the 
bourgeois fools everywhere scramble to give ’em the job. 
They’ve got the world bluffed.’’ 

““They’ve been at it a great many years, my dear,” she 
pointed out, daring at last to look at the crushed, withered 
expression that had been weakening his face these humili- 
ating months. 

She was two or three years older than he and her atti- 
tude toward him was passionately maternal. She wanted 
to pick him up, smooth his hair and shove him back into 
the fight from which he was shrinking. 

“Bluff!” he barked out, his narrow handsome features 
all awry. ‘Nothing but bluff counts in this business.” 

“Tn that case we should be worth untold millions.” 

““We’ve gone at it the wrong way, somehow. Hannan, 
Clay & Moore have put efficiency into the job. They’ve 
got society feeding out of the hand. Look at Ambrose 
Hannan! Squeaking little ape! His wife gave him 
entrée y 

Norma winced at the thrust. She didn’t think Nat, 
even under the whip of failure, would say that to her. He 
had tossed the truth at her, and she wore it like a kimono 
of nettles; for Nat had married her under the supposition 
that she would furnish the very thing Mrs. Hannan had 
given her ape of a husband. 

“Tm sorry,”’ was all she allowed herself to say. 


‘ YEAR and nine days after their honeymoon found 
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Norma Caught Herself on the Verge of Telling Him How She Had Pawned Her Brooch and Watch 


“Hannan everywhere!”’ he went on savagely. “I saw 
his plans for this Drayville Courthouse. Pompous rub- 
bish! Imitation of all the Carnegie libraries on earth.” 

“You might have done better,’ she suggested coolly, 
“if you had not sent in a made-over plan for your Vulga- 
rian Renaissance.” 

By his look she knew her joke had been ill-timed. But 
it was a joke between them, this elaborate palace plan, 
over which they privately snickered the gibe ‘‘ Vulgarian 
Renaissance” and publicly referred to as Nat’s “‘ Gregorian 
Villa.” Artistically it was a potboiler that had turned into 
an Irish stew, compounding all the architectural periods 
into one luscious mass. Poor, snobbish artist that he was, 
Nat had planned it in bitterness, underestimating the good 
taste of self-made men. “| 

“Tt looks just as much like a courthouse as it does like a 
private dwelling,” Nat defended in an injured tone. 
“Besides, I added a lot of Doric pillars to the facade.” 

“T didn’t think it looked like a courthouse.”” She stuck 
to her point. 

“Well, what in the world does it look like? I designed 
it for a brand-new millionaire’s perfectly grand country 
house. You made me think it was a sure thing. I’ve 
revised it till you can’t tell the front door from the back. 
People—decent people—treat me like an idiot newsboy!” 

Suddenly he was upon his feet, a small trim figure, nicely 
dressed, showing a keen, sensitive little face, now distorted 
with rage and disappointment. 

“T tell you, Norma,” he raved, “‘we are being shunned— 
shunned! Nobody that is anybody ever comes to see us, 
invites us anywhere, accepts our invitations. Meantime 
my business is gone to pot. I had a pretty good run of 
small stuff until I went against this millionaire game. 
I’ve had only one order—and that a miserable little job— 
since we were married. I’m stung!” 

“‘Let’s buck up, old man!” she pleaded, rising to meet 
him and taking him firmly by the lapels of his coat. ‘We 
haven’t tried all the people in the world yet—it takes a 
little time; and when you’re started ——” 

She couldn’t finish, so faint became her heart to see the 
crushed look that had come upon this man who had 
swaggered a little and spoken so cocksurely of his future 
in the days before they were married. 


= i 


“We'll have to sell out,” he complained with -) 
dramatic gestures round the glories of their preteni 
abode. “And a lot we’d get for these fakes! There 
a stick in the apartment that isn’t bogus somehow, 
like this darned life we lead—phony, ph. 
phony!” 

“Nothing’s han until it’s discover | 
Quite innocently she uttered the sophi 
that has made many a noble counterfe: 

He picked his hat and coat froy 
chair and stood, glaring. 

“We'll find | 
string to our bow,” 
promised confidently,| 
knew how insipidly 

words fell. ¥ 

; “Tf I were an Amb; 
Hannan,” he railed, } 
get somewhere. Aly) 
scampering in and o 
the little rat! Do 
know what he’s nibk 
now?” 

Norma was unabl| 
guess. i 

“Percy Ferguson’s h 
country house.” 

The name brought]: 
to her an era in her { 
not long past, when} 
had run errands for } 
Percy Ferguson and ti 
favors from her kiry 
patronizing hand. — 

“I didn’t know ? 
were back. They’ ve |: 
out West for overa ye. 

“Came up from Fle] 
this week. Old Per 
going to build a ff 
hundred-thousand- 
house in Roslyn, andi 
nan was at the Grand (1 
tral Station to greet 1 
with a brass band, ) 
can bet! I saw them § 
terday at the Architi 
Club—as thick as thie} 
Probably Mrs. Hanne 
working the other end of the game—introducing Mrs, 
guson where it’ll do the most good. Teamwork!” — 

Nat was charging toward the front door when Nov 
inspired by her despair, called after him: 

“T might do something with Marian Ferguson. I k 
them—at least I did.’ ‘ 

“How well?” He swung round and faced her hu y 

“T met them first at Colorado Springs, just after Pi 
had made his first million or two—cattle and mines. | 
was a wild man from the hills, and she was a cowl) 
school teacher. I taught Marian how to dress and Pi 
how to eat. Percy came East and turned his fortune ( 
and over in iron; and I took Marian round a great ci 
She really owes me something, I think.” 

“Well, Hannan’s building their house.” Nat stu 4 i) 
doggedly. 

“T don’t think he could have persuaded Percy 80 § 


sat ed 


\i 


anti 


Sa etd 


' Percy’s an independent old savage; a perfect cann 


with a genius for good cooking. We might ask th enti 
dinner.” 

“Dinner! Is he savage enough to eat canned go 

Poor Nat glared toward the kitchenette ‘that had 
nourished them these many days. 

“No; Percy is the fanciest feeder in all the wor 
wailed after him as he disappeared behind the front 


Norma McKeen sighed, rolled up the sleeves 0 
calico morning dress, and set about washing the bre: 
dishes. During all the years she had walked the 
slack wire she had never felt so giddily panic-strick 
now. And for many years she had maintained hers 
her chosen stratum by dint of some rather inge 
acrobatics. Up to the time of her marriage she had 
one of those girls whom you meet and perhaps sit | I 
at table in the best houses of New York and its more 
perous suburbs. 

You weren’t supposed to know that her well-f 
gowns had been made over from the offcast of 
wealthy patroness; or that she appeared at dinners 
when somebody who was somebody sent regrets ai 
last moment; or that she wrote difficult notes and? 
troublesome shopping for the ladies in whose cour’ 
houses she spent luxurious week-ends, always entertal! 


| dullest guest, making a fourth where the bridge was 
yrest. You weren’t supposed to know that she heard 
symphony concerts when the governess begged off and 
| Canningmore-Troutt children’s culture must proceed; 
that she sat in the diamond horseshoe only on nights 
sen the cast was mediocre and the tickets might as well 


Norma had always sung for her supper. 

\s a reward of patience and industry she had been per- 
sted to breathe some of the air that had become habitual 
‘her during the years when her father had four-flushed 
) way through the financial districts of lower Manhattan. 
Aa well-bred, poverty-stricken person of no great family 
jmnections, much savoir-faire and satisfactorily mild 
, omplishments, she had gotten her winters in Southern 
jorts, her cruises on well-appointed yachts, occasional 
‘ropean trips, many dinners of magnificent dullness, a 
,endid wardrobe of slightly worn apparel—a cold bath in 
) great world’s glamour. She had had one or two chances 
marry; but the picking had been poor. Norma at her 
ttiest had been a Burne-Jones type, a rather futile 
‘im to attractiveness in a society which worships the 
linite, be it beautiful, banal, brilliant, decadent or mys- 
‘ious. Then, too, most of her téte-a-tétes had been for 
'. cheering or occupation of superfluous husbands. 

‘Mter she had rounded the desperate headland of thirty- 
i2, Norma had made up her mind to marry, to take her 
ice in the world and cease running errands for the rich. 
2 had met McKeen at an awfully Bohemian studio 
ty in New York, and later had gotten him an order to 
jign an unimportant country house for the very pros- 
ous Waddells, for whom she was then doing her bit as 
eral-utility girl. 

Norma had seen in McKeen a latent genius, needing, so 
thought, a little managing to bring it out. She had 
pught, too, that it would be a graceful arrangement if, 
Jhis wife, she could introduce him and his art into the 
siety for which she had legged it faithfully those many 
ATs. 

‘at any rate, they were married; and Norma had been 
opy in her alliance with this man whom she admired and 
/whose future she trusted implicitly. She had been a 
Je disappointed, perhaps, that so few people came to 
sir wedding. But the presents were lavish, which was a 
nfort even though they were selected on the Chinese 
‘itform that possible utility is an insult. Directly after 
sir honeymoon Nat went to work on a small job, and the 
‘mmission kept them comfortable for a while. Meantime 
2 had busied herself pushing buttons and pulling wires 
the regions of Long Island and Westchester County 
it had known her so well. 

(t had come to her gradually, as unpleasant truth has a 
asiderate way of doing. Mrs. Tillinghasset-Bleeze asked 
* in one morning to chat during a manicure; Mrs. 
‘nningmore-Troutt invited her to a very third-rate tea. 


Beco 


Fix a Ve FR, 


“If Your Husband Wants to Build Me a House, 


The fact that she was being snubbed had dawned unpleas- 
antly. She was like a faithful servant dismissed. The 
houses she had adorned so accommodatingly knew her no 
more. And this was a mystery until at last she had real- 
ized that, as a married woman, she could no longer be 
summoned to be the handy minute girl she had been as a 
dependent spinster, and that her money and her connec- 
tions, being nonexistent, did not warrant her cultivation 
for herself alone. 

This December morning, her bluish cotton sleeves rolled 
up above the elbows, Norma scraped plates and reflected 
that she had done it all for love—a consolation which any 
woman who has married rather unsuccessfully may enjoy. 
She had cultivated a fierce protective passion for this 
rather futile architect who never had any orders. She 
still saw in him the confident, the enthusiastic boy she had 
known during the days when they were engaged; and she 
accused herself, and herself alone, for his failures. 

Norma McKeen, who had worked hard so many years 
in order that somebody’s servants might wait upon her, 
scrubbed and scraped this morning over the sink in her 
hot little kitchenette. The room in which she toiled was a 
miserable blue-tiled galley, three feet wide by six long, 
with a niche for a gas range and another for a sink—one of 
the abominations the unhealthy crowding of large cities has 
devised. It outraged her natural instinct for wide spaces. 

Norma hated that kitchenette; and this morning she 
longed to toss its puny fixtures out of the window into the 
court below. It had no exit into the hallway, and her only 
means of taking out garbage or taking in groceries was 
by way of the pretentious door in that magnificent Tudor 
room. Once there had been a real kitchen with a real 
door; but Nat couldn’t see so much space devoted to mere 
utility; therefore the kitchen walls had vanished and the 
door had been paneled over at the spot where the English 
Sheraton sideboard now stood. 

To-day, as she lugged the heavy unpleasant pail through 
the splendors of that big room, she had an impulse to 
desert at once, go somewhere, learn a trade and do some- 
thing human. Instead, she plodded doggedly ahead, clat- 
tered the hated zine receptacle on the tiles. outside and 
rang for the janitor to take it away. Then she rolled down 
her sleeves and flung herself down upon the imitation 
tapestry of a handsomely carved chair. 

Reflection now brought her round again to the Percy 
Fergusons. Nat, quite truthfully, had said they had only 
canned goods in the house; but Norma well knew how far 
a good meal and an intimate conversation would go with 
that rhinoceros-hided old vulgarian. In the days when she 
had served her humble confidential time in the Ferguson 
household she had alternately feared and admired the 
crusty old gourmet, who bore the effeminate name of Percy 
as lightly as a traveling crane might carry a wreath of roses. 

Mrs. Ferguson, too, had always made a point of her kind- 
ness. She had told Norma tearfully before her marriage 
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“T don’t know what I shall do without you!” and had 
sent her regrets to the quiet little wedding. 

Feminine intuition, that miraculous gift which has gotten 
man into scrapes ever since the days of Eve, told Norma 
that now was the time. The favors were not all on Marian 
Ferguson’s side of the account book. Also, old Percy was 
a man of independent judgments; and an evening’s talk 
with Nat would do much to neutralize the blandishments 
of Ambrose Hannan. 

Such a telephone as Queen Elizabeth might have em- 
ployed in her flirtations with Sir Walter Raleigh offered _ 
its artistically antiqued mouthpiece from the vantage of a 
Tudor desk at her elbow. The Fergusons always stopped 
at the St. Vitus, she remembered; and the air was charged 
with electric hope as she got the number and, after a pause, 
heard Marian’s somewhat arrogant contralto in reply: 

“Why—Norma! You swéet child, how are you? I 
thought I should never see you again. Couldn’t you come 
to see me? Or—let me see—I’m so desperately busy. 
We’re only in town till to-morrow.” 

“T just couldn’t let you go through town without our 
getting a glimpse of you.” 

Like a singing bird Norma gushed the speech, so heartily 
was it said. 

“Oh, I should like to see you! Let me think ——” 

This was less encouraging. Norma had hoped vaguely 
for an invitation to dine, which would have settled every- 
thing for the poor McKeens. 

“T have shopping all day until five, when I must go to 
the Colony Club, and ” Again the contralto paused 
to compute. 

Norma drew a long breath, and was out with it: 

“Couldn’t you dine with us to-night, Marian dear?”’ 

Lost in a corner of that princely medieval drawing-room, 
eagerly leaning over Queen Elizabeth’s own telephone, she 
felt her head swim with the importance of that impending 
reply. She had promised Nat to pull the last string to her 
bow. And if it snapped 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you,’’ came the leisurely drawl 
that Marian Ferguson had studied so carefully these last 
years. ‘‘We’re in town such a short time, and ——’” 

“Oh, but I do so want you and Percy to meet my 
prodigy !”’ 

““We’ve heard such splendid things about him!” cooed 
Mrs. Ferguson with that approximation of a London 
accent so often and so badly done in New York’s fashion- 
able environs. 

She paused again, a semicolon’s worth this time; then 
unexpectedly said: 

““We shall be delighted.” 

‘I’m so glad!”’ This was genuine. 

“But, Norma dear, don’t do anything elaborate for us. 
Just make it a little home dinner.” 

“Don’t worry on that score—we live ever so simply,” 
said Norma, thinking wildly of Lucullan banquets, duck 


Why Don’t He Take Off His Sitk Stockings and Wade In?’’ 
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“‘Hannan,’’ Croaked Old Percy, ‘‘That’s a House! A Proud House!”’ 


bleeding wealthily, terrapin moistened with ripe old Span- 
ish sherry—the kind of thing old Percy had savagely 
demanded every night at the Ferguson table. 

*“ About eight, then? Expect us, you sweet thing!” was 
Marian Ferguson’s valedictory as she hung up the tele- 
phone. 

It was over; and Norma, a frail dot in the splendors of 
that vast room which so cleverly suggested an ancient 
aristocracy, got out her horizon-blue scratch pad and 
hastily began to figure. In inviting the Fergusons to 
dinner she had literally thrown all her coin upon the table. 
Old Percy, she knew, fed like an anaconda—if you can 
imagine a serpent with a tooth exquisitely keyed to fish, 
flesh and fowl out of season. To bring him to her apart- 
ment and insult his appetite would be worse than useless; 
she must feed him much and well. 

At once she thought of the best cuisine in New York— 
Tanquay’s Restaurant, which for fifty years had permitted 
the world to acknowledge its superiority. She would raise 
the money somewhere; and regretfully she thought of her 
few jewels. She would order two or three courses from 
Tanquay’s, hire an emergency butler for ten dollars, per- 
haps, and do the rest on bluff. 

There was a general-utility worker, a mulatto by the 
name of Moselle White, who came in twice a week to scrub 
and cook. Yes; Moselle roasted a chicken rather well and 
could prepare a few vegetables to help fill the Fergusonian 
maw. 

Norma figured a while on the blue pad. It came rather 
high, add and subtract as she would. Then she went over 
to the little bureau behind the big screen, opened a top 
drawer, and took out the bulk of her treasure. There was 
a large black opal brooch, cunningly set with sapphires and 
emeralds on a ground of old French enamel. It had been 
given her by a patronizing dowager in the days before 
black opals were fashionable. In the palm of her right 
hand Norma weighed the brooch, while over the forefinger 
of her left she dangled a little blue bracelet watch, set with 
a crown of small diamonds. Nat had gotten her that— 
on credit—as his groom’s gift to her. 

She didn’t want to spoil her eyes by crying; so she 
dropped the trinkets in her hand bag and went quickly 
about dressing for the street. 


For years Norma had enjoyed a peculiar acquaintance- 
ship with the head waiter at Tanquay’s, whom the gastric 
world knew and acclaimed under the name of Pierre. He 
was a Franco-Hungarian-Alsatian who had learned his 
trade in the city of Mexico, and who, some said, had 
flattered America by taking out his first papers. In the 
days of her gilded thralldom Norma had gone often to 
Pierre confidentially to order expensive dinners for such 
rich friends as were too busy with golf, auction bridge, and 
like real work of the world to bother with small routine. 
Norma had gone behind the scenes with Pierre and they 
had learned to talk frankly together—two souls engaged 
in the same traffic, and aware of its tricks. 


Norma, of old, had brought much patronage to 
Tanquay’s; and she had a feeling this morning, as she 
climbed the stairs to the second floor of this famous 
building, that Pierre would be useful 
in arranging the Ferguson dinner. 

She found the tall, bald, clever- 
looking man seated in a swivel chair 
before a mahogany desk, dictating 
to asecretary and employing all the 
vocal dignity of a great corporation 
lawyer—which he was, somewhere 
inside. 

“Ah, Mrs. McKeen!” he cried, 
rising and giving her his capable 
hand; she was not surprised that he 
knew her married name, for Pierre 
was omniscient. 

“And how have you been, 
Pierre?”’ she asked, taking the chair 
his secretary rolled up beside the 
desk. 

“Excellent But the work, of 
course, is fatiguing,” he informed 
her, the deep lines in his intelligent 
mask of a face confirming his state- 
ment. ‘‘Tanquay’s has never seen 
so bigaseason. Weare becoming too 
popular, if you know what I mean. 
New York is overflowing with 
wealth from ”? He swept out 
his long arms, indicating all Amer- 
ica. “And itis a pity that we must 
turn crowds away every night.” 

“Oh! Then perhaps you'll be too busy to at- 
tend to my little order.”” She was approaching 
him on the economical tack. 

“‘T never found you parsimonious.”’ He smiled 
diplomatically. 

“Ah, but it’s different now. I’m ordering for 
myself.” The shade in Pierre’s expression was 
minute. ‘‘We’re planning a little dinner for four in 
my apartment,” she went on rapidly. ‘We can’t afford to 
be extravagant; but it must be nice. SoI thought I would 
order a few things from Tanquay’s and let my cook do the 
rest. I’ve come for your advice.” 

“T should be glad if there is anything I can suggest.” 

He said it in a tone of such genuine friendliness that 
she was encouraged to ripple on: 

“My Moselle roasts a chicken rather nicely and does 
candied sweet potatoes very well. I thought, with some 
French peas And she could manage the soup, too,” 
she finished, almost defiantly. 

Ashocking vision came to her of how Moselle White would 
manage the soup. It would probably come out of a can. 

“Of course, if you’ve a very 
good cook ”? He gave her 
one of his forty-thousand- 
dollar, shrugs, which was as 
much as to say “‘ Why talk to 
me?” 

“Well, Pierre,” she said 
brashly, ‘“‘what would yousug- 
gest for a roast?” 

“Tf your guests really prefer 
chicken,” he tolled off in meas- 
ured tones, “‘there’s chicken 
dad la Tanquay. It’s rather 
simple, Ishouldsay. This will 
be a simple dinner?” 

Norma had a vision of other 
days, when she was a guest at 
a board where old Ferguson 
presided, croaking dismally 
because imported Southdown 
lamb was not donetohis liking. 

“T should call my guests 
rather particular,” she con- 
fessed after a pause. 

“Then, Mrs. McKeen, 
will you permit an old friend 
tospeak candidly?” 

His attitude was 
so paternal, so gen- 
uinely earnest that 
Mrs. McKeen could 
not take offense at 
his analysis of their 
relation. 

“Tf your guests 
are fastidious, as 
you say,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I’m a little 
afraid that home- =: 
baked chicken and 
the other things you 
have planned might hie. 
not do. The aver- 
age New York cook, 


Norma’s Eyes Were Aching for the Tears She Would Have Shed Had She Dared 
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you know, is—what shall I say?—a vandal. She G 
chicken about as Jenghiz Khan scorched it over a ea 
fire. Between friends, tell me—do you wish to make 
impression?”’ | 

“T shouldn’t be going to this expense otherwise,” | 
agreed, rather crossly. 

“Then let me tell you: You know as well as I w 
good food is.’”’ Glorified by the compliment, she allo 
him to proceed: ‘‘I should have an Egyptian runner dv 
It will cost a trifle more, but the result will be worth 
Potatoes au gratin, as we do them, and hothouse asp; 


You do not want to have too much.” 

His able secretary was at that moment laying bel 
him several sheets of tentative menus, subject to his e 
ing. He thumbed them abstractedly before resuming: 

““We can send you a butler who will make cockt 
from your materials—there will be a saving! And v 
them you should have a canapé of fresh Russian cay 
Our clear green turtle soup is especially good this we 
For fish mo , 

“We might have sole suwpréme aux champignons,” 
cut in, remembering the comparative economy of 
dish. 

“Some might like it.”” Thus he uttered his condem 
tion. ‘‘Last night Mrs. Pelham Brodley gave a sr 
party here and praised our diamond-back terrapin y 
highly.” 

Her inference was rapid. The Brodleys were thick yh 
the Fergusons. Hannan, Clay & Moore had planned f 
new Brodley house in upper Fifth Avenue. i 

“‘l’m sure that would be very nice,” she weakly ¢} 
curred. 

By now Norma’s mind had collapsed and permit( 
itself to become infolded by this man’s superior yl 
Before his magic her own program of semihome cook| 
faded into the realms of the sordid and impossible. Pic 
was a hypnotist. Out of the depths of his mahogany di 
he summoned rich delicacies which the snob within 
clamored to offer for appeasement of the very rich i 
gusons. Gratins and salads seemed to fly at her; vint; 
wines arose at the will of this black wizard; heavy pli} 
cratic cigars seemed to mock her from the box. . 

There was an exotic dessert—by name, Péche Reine } 
Fées—which Pierre seemed bent upon her having. {\ 
feebly expostulated; but the king of all the wails 
pursed a hand above an imaginary plate and explaii 
how very dry champagne could make magic things of I; 
house peaches which were stuffed with nuts and sau 
with wild French strawberries. She capitulated to 


charm, then rose and asked him to make out the bill. 
was staggering; but Norma had in her bag the roll of k 
she had obtained from the broker who had taken 
jewelry. 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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(CATTERGOOD BAINES sat 
) on the porch of his hardware 
store and looked down Cold- 
er Valley. It was very beautiful . 
m under the hot summer sun of 
: second anniversary of Scattergood’s arrival in that part 
the world, but he was not seeing it as it was—mountain- 
3, green, with untouched forests, quickened to life and 
ind by the swift, rushing, splashing downrush of a tire- 
3mountain river. Scattergood saw the valley as he was 
ng to make it, for he was a specialist in valleys. 
for years he had searched for an undeveloped valley— 
the sort of valley it would be worth his while to take in 
‘4d—and two years ago he had found it and invaded it. 
3 equipment for its conquest had been meager—some 
y dollars in money and a head filled from ear to ear and 
m eyebrow to scalp lock with shrewdness. His progress 
twenty-four months had been notable, for he was sole 
yprietor of a profitable hardware store in Coldriver 
lage, and controlled the upper stretches of Coldriver by 
‘tue of a certain dam-and-boom company built with 
ier men’s capital for Scattergood’s benefit and behoof. 
Now in the eye of -his mind he could see the whole 
enty-odd miles of his valley. Along the left bank hang- 
: perilously to the slope of the mountain he saw the rails 
a narrow-gauge railroad, reaching from Coldriver Valley 
the main line that passed the valley’s mouth. He saw 
irdy, snorting little engines drawing logs to sawmills of a 
ignitude not dreamed of by any other man in the local- 
, and he saw other engines hauling cut lumber to the 
ithward. He saw villages where no villages existed that 
y; and villages meant more traffic for his railroad, more 
.de for the stores he had it in his thought to establish. 
mething else he saw, but more dimly. 
This vision took the shape of a gigantic dam far back in 
2 mountains, behind which should be stored the waters 
m the melting snows and from the spring rains so that 
sy might be released at will to insure a uniform flow 
roughout the year—wet months and dry months, as he 
sired. He saw this water pouring over other dams, turn- 
t water wheels, giving power to mills and factories. More 
an that, in the remotest and dimmest recess of his brain 
saw, not sharply, not with full comprehension, this tre- 
mndous water power converted into electricity and trans- 
rted mile upon mile over far-reaching wires to give light 
d energy to distant communities. 
But all that was remote; it lay in the years to come. For 
e sent, smaller affairs must content him. Even the 
itter of the narrow-gauge railroad was beyond his grasp. 
attergood reached down mechanically and removed his 
ge shoes; then stretching out his fat legs gratefully he 
iddled his toes in the sunlight and gave himself up to 
actical thought. He controlled the tail of the valley 
th his dam-and-boom company; he must control its 
outh. He must have command over the exit from the 
lley so that every individual, every log, every article of 
archandise that entered or left the valley should pass 
rough his hands. That was to be the next step. He must 
"addle the mouth of the valley like the fat Colossus 


Was, 

Seattergood was placid and patient. He knew what he 
inted to do with his valley and had perfect confidence he 
uld accomplish it. But he had no disposition to hasten 
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matters unwisely. It was better, as he told Sam Kettle- 
man, the grocer, “‘to let an apple fall in your lap instead of 
skinnin’ your shins goin’ up the tree after it—and then 
findin’ it was green.” 

So, though he wanted the mouth of his river and wanted 
it badly, he did not rush off advertising his need, and try 
brashly to grab the forty or fifty acres of granite and scrub 
and steep mountain wall that his heart desired. Instead he 
basked in the sunshine, twiddling his bare toes ecstatically, 
and let the huge bulk of him sink more contentedly into the 
well-reénforced armchair, which creaked under his slight- 
est motion. 

Scattergood glanced across the dusty square to the post 
office. The mail was in, and possibly there were letters 
there for him. He thought it very likely, and he wanted to 
see them—but movement was repulsive to his bulging 
body. He sighed and closed his eyes. A shrill whistle 
attempting the national anthem with certain liberties of 
variation caused him to open them again, and he saw pass- 
ing him a small boy apparently without an object in life. 

“A-hum!”’ said Scattergood. 

The boy stopped and looked inquiringly. 

“Tf I knew,” said Scattergood to his bare feet, ‘‘where 
there was a boy that could find his way across to the post 
office and back without gittin’ sunstroke or stone bruise I 
dunno but I’d give him a penny to fetch my mail.” 

“Tt’s worth a nickel,” said the boy. 

“Give you two cents,” said Scattergood. 

‘Nickel or nothin’,’”’ said the boy. 

Sceattergood surrendered. 

“Bargain!’”’ said he; but as the boy hustled across the 
square Scattergood heaved himself out of his chair and 
padded inside the store. He stood scratching his head a 
moment and then removed a tin object from a card holding 
eleven more of its kind. With it in his hand he returned to 
his chair and resettled himself cautiously, for to apply his 
weight suddenly might have resulted in disaster. 

The boy was returning. Scattergood placed the tin 
object to his lips and puffed out his bulging cheeks. A 
sound resulted such as the ears of Coldriver had seldom 
suffered. It was shrill, it was penetrating; it rose and fell 
with a sort of ripping, tearing slash. The boy stopped in 
front of Scattergood and stared. Without a word Scatter- 
good held out his hand for his mail, and receiving it placed 
a nickel in the grimy palm that remained extended. Then 
apparently oblivious to the boy’s existence he applied him- 
self again to the whistle. 

“Say,” said the boy, ‘‘what’s that?” 

“Patent whistle,” said Scattergood without interest. 

“Ts it yourn or is it for sale?”’ 

“Cale’late I might sell.” 

“How much?” 

“Nickel.” 

“Gimme it!”’ said the boy, and Scattergood gravely 
received back his coin. 

“Might tell the kids I got more,” said Scattergood, and 
watched the boy trot down the street, entranced by the 
horrid sound he was fathering. 
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Scattergood Was Driving 
Out to Make a Social Call. Not Only 
That, But it Was a Social Call Upon a Lady! 


This transaction from beginning 
to end was eloquent of Scattergood 
Baines’ character. He had been 
obliged to pay more than he regarded 
a service as worth, but had not pro- 
tested vainly. Instead he had set 
about recouping himself as best he 
could. The whistle cost him two cents anda half. There- 
fore the boy had come closer to working for Scattergood’s 
figure than for his own demanded price. In addition Scat- 
tergood’s wares were to receive free and valuable advertis- 
ing, as was proved by the fact that before night he had sold 
ten more whistles, at a profit of twenty-five cents! No 
deal was too small to receive Scattergood’s best and most 
skillful attention. 

Now he opened his letters, one of which was worthy of 
attention, for it was from a friend in the office of the secre- 
tary of state for that commonwealth—a friend who owed 
his position there in great measure to Scattergood’s influ- 
ence. The letter gave the information that two gentlemen 
named Crane and Keith had pooled their timber holdings 
on the East and West Branches of Coldriver, and had filed 
papers for the incorporation of the Coldriver Lumber 
Company. 

This was important. First, the gentlemen named were 
no friends of Seattergood’s by reason of having under- 
estimated that fleshy individual, to their financial detri- 
ment, in the matter of a certain dam-and-boom company, 
of which Scattergood was now sole owner. Second, because 
it presaged active lumbering operations. Third, because in 
Seattergood’s safe were ironclad contracts with both of 
them whereby the said dam-and-boom company should 
receive sixty cents a thousand feet for driving their logs 
down the improved river. 

And fourth—the fourth brought Scattergood’s active 
toes to rest—fourth, it meant that Crane and Keith would 
be building the largest sawmill—the only sawmill of conse- 
quence—that the valley had seen. 


II 


T WAS an attribute of Scattergood’s peculiar genius 

that, even after you had encountered him once and come 
out the worse for it, you still rated him as a fatuous, guile- 
less mound of flesh. You did not credit his successes to 
astuteness but to blundering luck. Another point also 
should be noted—if Scattergood were hunting bear he 
would give it out that his game was partridge. He would 
hunt partridge industriously and conspicuously until men’s 
minds were turned quite away from the subject of bear. 
Then suddenly he would shift shotgun for rifle and come 
home with a bearskin in the wagon. 

Probably he would bring partridge, too, for he never 
neglected by-products. 

“Them fellows,’’ said he to himself, referring to Messrs. 
Crane and Keith, ‘‘hain’t aimin’ nor wishin’ to pay me no 
sixty cents a thousand for drivin’ their logs. I figger they 
cale’late to cut about ten million feet. That’ll be six thou- 
sand dollars. Profit may be two thousand. Don’t see as I 
kin afford to lose it, seems as though.” 

On the river below Coldriver village were three hamlets, 
each consisting of a general store, a church and a few scat- 
tered dwellings. These villages were the supply centers for 
the mountain farms that lay behind them. Necessity had 
located them, for nowhere else along the valley was there 
flatland upon which even the tiniest village could find a 
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resting place. These 
were Bailey, Tupper 
Falls and Higgins’ 
Bridge. In common 
with Coldriver village 
their communication 
with the world was by 
means of a stage line, 
consisting of two so- 
called stages—one of 
which left Coldriverin 
the morning on the 
downward trip, the 
other of which left 
the mouth of the val- 
ley on theupward trip. 
There was also one freight 
wagon. 

The morning following the 
second anniversary of Scatter- 
good’s arrival in the region he 
boarded the stage, occupying 
so much space therein that a 
single fare failed utterly to 
show a profit to the stage line, and alighted 
at Bailey. He went directly to the store, ~~ 
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he possessed, and that was an ability to 
follow directions and keep his mouth 
shut. 

Not many days after Scattergood be- 
came the owner of the store at Bailey, 
Jim was a caller at the new offices of the 
lumber company formed when 
Crane and Keith pooled their 
interests. 

“TIT come to see you,” he told 
Crane, “‘because it seemed like 
you got to feed your lumber- 
jacks, and I want to git the 
contract for furnishin’ and de- 
liverin’ the provisions.” 

““We’ve sure got to feed 
’em,”’ said Crane. ‘“‘But five 
hundred men eat a lot of grub. 
Can you swing it if we give you 
a chance at it?” 

Bailey produced a letter from 
be the Coldriver bank which stated 
the bank was willing to stand 
behind any contract made by 
the Bailey Provision Company, 
up to a certain substantial 


where no one was to be found save sharp- a amount. 
featured Mrs. Bailey, wife of the pro- ~, *“Who’s the Bailey Provision 
prietor. Company?” 

‘Mornin’, ma’am,” said Scattergood ““Me’n’ my wife mostly holds 
politely. “Husband ain’t in?” “anere’s! OHEVEL{teahe Thousandsvlere the stock.” 

“Up the brook catchin’ amess of trout,” Strip I Couldn’t Get Hold Of. It Bes “Auh! You’ll handle the 


she responded shortly. ‘“‘He’s always 
catchin’ a mess of trout or huntin’ a deer 
or a partridge or somethin’. If you’re ever aimin’ to see 
Jim Bailey here you want to git round afore daylight or 
after dark.” 

“Hain’t it lucky,” said Scattergood, ‘‘that some men 
manages to marry wimmin that kin look after their busi- 
ness?” 

“Not for the wimmin,” said Mrs. Bailey shortly. 

““My name’s Baines,” said Scattergood. 

“T cale’late to know that.” 

“Like livin’ here, ma’am?”’ 

“Not so but what I could bear a change.” 

“Um: Mis’ Bailey, I cale’late you’d hate to see 
Jim make a little money so’s to be able to git away from 
here if he wanted to.” : 

“Him? Only way he’ll ever make money is to ketch a 
solid gold trout.” 

“Maybe I’m the solid gold trout you’re speakin’ about,”’ 
said Scattergood. 

She regarded him sharply a moment. ‘“‘Set,’’ she said. 
“‘Looks like you got somethin’ on your mind.” 

There were times when Scattergood could be direct. He 
perceived it was best to be so with this woman. 

“T might want to buy this here store—under certain 
conditions.” 

“How much?” 

“Inventory and a share in the profits of my deal.” 

““What’s them conditions you mentioned?” 

“That you and Jim don’t mention the sale to anybody, 
and keep on runnin’ the place—for wages—until I’m ready 
for you to quit.”’ 

“What’s the deal them profits is comin’ from, and how 
much you figger they’ll be?” 

“The deal’s feedin’ about five hundred men, and the 
profits’ll be plenty. I furnish the capital and show you 
how. All Jim’ll have to do is foller directions.” 

Then, lowering his voice, Scattergood went further into 
particulars. Suddenly Mrs. Bailey rose and screamed 
shrilly to an urchin playing in the road: “‘ You, Jimmy, go 
up the brook and fetch your pa.” 

Scattergood knew his deal was as good as closed. Before 
the up-bound stage arrived it was closed. The Baileys had 
cash in hand for their store, and Scattergood carried away 
a duly executed bill of sale. 

The following day, for fifteen hundred dollars cash, he 
acquired all the property of the stage line; and when the 
news became public it was believed that Scattergood had 
departed from his wits, for the line was notoriously unprof- 
itable and an aching worry to its owners. But the commo- 
tion the transfer of the stage line created was as nothing to 
the news that Scattergood had bought a strip of land along 
the railroad at the mouth of the river, and was erecting a 
large wocden building upon it. When asked concerning 
this and its purpose Scattergood replied that he wasn’t 
made up in his mind what he would use it for, but likely it 
would be an opry house. 

Following this, Scattergood went to the city, where he 
spent much valuable time interviewing gentlemen in 
wholesale grocery and provision houses. 


11 
IM BAILEY liked to fish, which is not an attribute to 
create scandal. He was not ambitious, nor was he 
‘endowed with a full reservoir of initiative, but he was a 
shrewd customer and seldom got the worst of it. One virtue 


longs to aWoman Who Wouldn't Seli’’ 


stuff, deliver it, and all that? 
What’s your proposition?” 

““Well, havin’ been in business twenty-odd year, I kin 
buy mighty favorable. More so’n you fellers. All I want’s 
a livin’ profit. Tell you what I’ll do. I’ll take this here con- 
tract like this: Goods to be delivered in your camps at 
actual cost of the stuff and freightin’, plus ten per cent. 
We'll keep stock on hand in depots and deliver as needed. 
It’ll save you all the trouble of handlin’. We’ll carry the 
stock and you pay once a month for what’s delivered.” 

Crane called in Keith and they discussed the proposition. 
It presented distinct advantages; might, indeed, save 
them money in addition to trouble. Bailey clinched the 
thing by showing an agreement with the stage line to trans- 
port the provisions at a price per hundred 
pounds notably lower than Crane and Keith a 
imagined could be obtained, and went home ~— 
carrying the contract Scattergood had sent — 
him to get. 

Scattergood put the paper away in his safe 
and sat back in his reénforced armchair with 
placid satisfaction making his face benignant. 
“T cale’late,” he said to himself, ‘‘that this 
here dicker’ll keep Crane and Keith gropin’ 
and wonderin’ and scrutinizin’ more or less— 
when it gits to their ears. Shouldn’t be 
s’prised if it come to worry ’em a mite.” is 

So, having created a diversion to conceal the 
movements of his main attack, Scattergood 
got out his maps and began scientifically to 
plan his fall-and-winter campaign. 

Timber was his objective. Not a hundred 
acres of it nor a thousand, but tens of thou- 
sands, even a hundred thousand acres of 
spruce-covered hills was the goal he had set. 
To control his valley he must have money; 
to get money for his developments he 
must have timber. Also ownership of 
vast limits of growing spruce was neces- 
sary to the control of the valley. He 
must own more timber thereabout than 
anybody else. He must dominate the 
timber situation. Toa man whose total 
resources amounted to a matter of fifty 
thousand dollars, the bulk of which was 
tied up in a dam-and-boom company 
as yet unproductive, this looked like 
a mouthful beyond his capacity to bite 
off. 

Even with timber in the back reaches 
selling at sixty-six cents an acre, a 
hundred thousand acres meant an in- 
vestment of sixty-six thousand dollars. 
True, Scattergood could look forward to 
the day when that same timberland 
would be worth ten dollars an acre—a million dol- 
lars. But looking ahead would not produce a cent 
to-day. 

Of timberlands whose cut logs must go down 
Coldriver Valley to reach a market Scattergood’s 
maps showed him there was probably a quarter of a 
million acres—mostly spruce. Estimating with rigid 
conservatism this would run eight thousand feet to the 
acre—two billion feet of timber—and this did not take 
into consideration hardwood. In Seattergood’s secret 
heart he wanted it all. He might not be able to get 
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“Im Askin’ 
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all, but he must have more than half—and that ¢ 
tributed strategically. 

It will be seen that Scattergood was content to 1 
His motto was: “‘Grab a dollar to-day—but don’t m 
with it if it interferes with a thousand dollars in ten year? 

Scattergood’s maps had been the work of two yez, 
That they were accurate he knew, because he had set do’ 
on them most of the facts they showed. They were ya 
able, for, in Scattergood’s rude printing, one could rej 
upon them the name of the owner of every piece of timb 
of every farm, the acreage in each piece of timber, witl 
careful estimate of the amount of timber to the a 
also its proportions of spruce, beech, birch, maple, 

Toward the head of the valley, where good timber y 
thickest, Scattergood’s map showed how it spread out | 
a fan, with the two main branches of Coldriver and num 
ous brooks as the ribs. Then, down the length of 4) 
stream, were parallel bands of it. On the map one 
see what this timber could be bought for; prices Tang 
from two dollars and a half an acre down the main tiv, 
to sixty-six cents at the extremity of the fan. 

As Scattergood studied his maps he saw, far in 1 
future perhaps, but clearly and distinctly and certain 
two parallel lines running up the river to his village; 
saw, branching off from a spot below the village, whi 
East and West Branches joined to pour over a certain d; 
owned by him, other narrower parallel lines following ri 
and brooks back and back into the mountains, the spru 
clad mountains. These parallel lines were rails. The o 
which ran close together were narrow-gauge—logging roz 
to bring logs to the big mill which Scattergood planned} 
build beside his dam. The broader lines were a standa’ 
gauge road to carry the cut lumber to the outside 
and not only the cut lumber but all the traffic of the va 
all the freight, the manufactured products of other millsal 
factories which were to come along the banks of his riv, 

Here, in black and white, was set down Scattergoo; 
life plan. When it was accomplished he would be throu 
He would be willing to have his maps rolled up and hims| 
laid on the shelf, for he would have done the thing he 
out to do. For, strange as it may seem, Scattergood y 
not pursuing money for money itself—his objective 
achievement. 


Iv 


CATTERGOOD was not the only man to own or 
study maps. Crane and Keith were at the same int 
esting employment, but on a lesser scale. 

“Here’s your stuff,” said Keith, “over here on the E 
Branch—thirty thousand acres. Here’s mine on the ¥ 
Branch—close to thirty thousand acres. We don’t 
anywhere.” 

“But our locations put us in the driver’s seat so far: 
the timber up here is concerned. We’re in control. Ther 
sixty thousand acres of mighty good spruce in that trian 
between us, and it’s as good as ours. It’s there for us wi 
we need it. All we got to do is reach out our hands for 
The folks that own it haven’t got the money to go ahel 
with it. Pretty sweet for us—with sixty thousand a 4 
the palms of our hands and not a cent invested in it.” 

“€Sweet’ is the word. But what if somebody grak 
it off?” 

“Who'll grab?” 

“T think we ought to tie it up somehow. If we owrl 
the whole thing we could work a heap more profit 4 
Now we’ve got to divide camps or else cut off one slice! 
the other at a time. If we owned the whole thing we coil 
make our cut where it would be easiest handled, and Ie 
the rest till things develop.” 

“Tt’s safe. And we can make it mighty anpleacal 
anybody who comes ramming into this region in a sm 

way. Which reminds me of that Baines—( 
friend Scattergood. Are we going to let 
away with that dam-ar 
boom company we made h 
a present of?” 

“T can’t see ourselves sd 
ging down for sixty cent 
thousand for driving our lo| 
contracts or no contracts: | 

*“Maybe 
can buy 

off. ” 
| 
I'll do thi 


aright to pu 
our own ry 
and drive them down—a 
charge back to him whatt 
costs us. Get the idea?” 
“Not exactly.” 
““Wedeliver the logs asspr 
ified in the spring. Let h! 


You, 
Will You be Missis Baines?’’ 


Mandy, 
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4: his drive. Then, I figure, he’ll have some trouble with 
imen, and most likely men he don’t have trouble with 
4) get into a row with lumberjacks going out of camp. 

’ Men of his that we can’t handle we'll pitch into the 
y:. Then we'll take charge with our men and make the 
re, On top of that we’ll sue Scattergood for thirty or 
yy cents a thousand—extra cost we’ve been put to by 
inability to handle the drive. That’ll put a crimp in 
i, and if we keep after him hot and heavy it won’t take 
i to drive him out of the valley.” 

‘Don’t believe he’s dangerous anyhow. That last deal 
: bullhead luck.” 

Yes, but he’s stirring round. We don’t want anybody 
¢ngin. There’s a heap of money in this valley for us if 
«an keep it to ourselves, and the sooner the idea gets 
»ad that it isn’t healthful to butt in, the better.” 
cts you're right.” 
| Seattergood could have heard this conversation per- 
«3; he would not have been so gayly partaking of the 
yer joysoflife. Forthat iswhat 
(tergood was doing. He had 
(shed up his buggy, put his 
¢ harness on his horse, and was 
1 ing out to make a social call. 
f only that, but it was a social 
j upon a lady! 

eattergood was lonely some- 

as. In one of his moments of 
liness it had occurred to him 
/;a great many men had wives, 
, that wives were, undoubt- 
‘r, a remarkably effective in- 
mee against that ailment. 
‘Igather,” he said in course of 
asual conversation with Sam 
istleman, the grocer, ‘‘that 
jes is sometimes inconvenient 
. sometimes tryin’ on the 
-per, but on the whole they’re 
rnin’ income on the invest- 
nt.” 

‘Some does and some doesn’t,” 


| Kettleman lugubriously. 
Hotel grub,’’said Scattergood, 
tsmighty similar. Roast beef 
/ roast pork! Roast pork and 
3st beef! Then cold roast pork 
{| beef for supper. And me 
ged by the way I’m built to 
- extry board. Sundays I al- 
ysordermetwo dinners. Seems 
_ a wife’ud act as a benefit 
re,” 

‘But there’s drawbacks,” said 
n, “and there’s mother-in- 
is, and there’s lendin’ a dollar to 
ir brother-in-law.” 

‘The thing to do,” said Scat- 
rood, ‘‘is to pick one without 
mimpediments. Lalsofigger,”’ 
added, wriggling his bare toes, 
iat a feller ought to pick one 
t could lend a dollar to his 
ther in case he needed one.” 
‘Hain’t none sich to be found,” 
1Sam. 

‘T eale’late to look,’”’ Scatter- 
id replied. 

Tehad already done his looking. 
e lady of his choice, tradition 
Ss, was older than he, but this 
base libel. She was not older. 
> had not yet reached thirty. 
ittergood had first encountered 
-when she came to his hardware store to buy a plow. 
that occasion her excellent business judgment and her 
wers of barter had attracted him strongly. Asa matter 
‘act he was a bit in doubt if she hadn’t the best of him 
the deal. Her name was Amanda Randle. 

scattergood gave the matter his best thought, then pol- 
ed the buggy as aforesaid, and called. 

‘Howdy, Miss Rahdle?” said he, tying to her hitching 
it. 

‘T eale’lated,” said he, “that bein’ as it’s a hot night, a 
sgy ride might sort of cool you off, after a way of 
akin’.’’ 

{manda blushed, for the proffer of a buggy ride was not 
hout definite significance in that region. 

‘T'll git my shawl and bonnet,” she said. 

'o the casual eye it’would have appeared that Scatter- 
\d’s summer was devoted wholly to running his hard- 
re store and to paying court to Mandy Randle. But this 
snotso. He was making ready for the winter—and for 
spring that came after it. For in the spring came the 
ve, and with the coming of the drive Scattergood fore- 
y the coming of trouble. He was not a man to dodge 
uble that might bring profit dangling to the fringe of her 


“You Git!’’ He Said Between His Teeth. 


Coldriver watched with deep interest the progress of 
Seattergood’s suit. It had figured Mandy as an old maid, 
for, as has been mentioned, she was close upon her twenty- 
eighth year, which, in a village where eighteen is the 
general age for taking a husband, is well along in spinster- 
hood. It was late in October when Scattergood “‘came to 
scratch,” as the local saying is. 

“Mandy,” said he, ‘‘I cale’late you noticed I been 
comin’ round here consid’able.” 

“You have—seems as though,” she said, and blushed. 
It was coming. She recognized the sign ! 

“‘T been a-comin’ on purpose,” said Scattergood. 

“Do tell,” said Mandy. 

“Yes, ma’am. It’s like this: I own a hardware store and 
some other prop’ty. Not a heap, ma’am, but some. It’s 
gittin’ to be more. I calc’late, some day, to be wuth 
consid’able. When a man gits to this p’int he ought to have 
him a wife. Eh?” 

Mandy made no reply. 


“So,” said Scattergood, “‘I took to lookin’ round a bit, 
and of all the girls there was, Mandy, it looked to me like 
you would be the only one to make the kind of a wife I 
want. That’s honest. Yes, sir. Says I to myself, ‘Mandy 
Randle’s the one for me.’ So I washed up the buggy and 
hitched up the horse and come right out. I been comin’ 
ever since, because that there first impression of mine has 
been bore out by facts. I’m askin’ you, Mandy, will you 
be Missis Baines?” 

“You're stiddy and savin’—and makin’,” said Mandy. 
“Add what you got to what I got, and we'll be pretty well 
off. And I aim to help take care of it.” 

“T aim to have you help,” said Scattergood. “But, 
Mandy, I don’t want you scrimpin’ and savin’ toomuch. I 
want my wife should have as good as the best, and be 
looked up to by the best. The day’ll come, Mandy, when 
we'll keep a hired girl!” 

“No extravagances till I say we kin afford it. And, 
Scattergood, you got to promise not to make no important 
move without consultin’ me. I got a head for business.” 

“Mandy,” said Scattergood, “‘you and me is equal 
partners.” 

Which, say both tradition and history, is how the 
arrangement worked out. Mandy and Scattergood were 


“Git, and Take Your Filthy Money With You!”’ 


equal partners. Scattergood was to learn through the 
years that Mandy’s was a good head for business, and, 
though business men who came to deal with Scattergood in 
the future sometimes laughed when they found Mandy 
present at their conferences, they did not laugh but once. 
And though Scattergood’s proffer of marriage had not been 
couched in fervent terms of love, and though Mandy had 
not fallen on his overboard bosom with rapture, theirs was 
a married life to be envied by most, for there were between 
them perfect trust, sincere affection and wisest forbear- 
ance. For forty years Scattergood and Mandy lived 
together as man and wife, and at the end each could look 
back through the intimate years and say of the other that 
he had chosen well his mate. 

It may be thought that this bit of romance is cropped in 
here by legend and history merely to amuse, or as a side- 
light on the character of Scattergood Baines. This is not 
so. We are forced by the facts to regard the matter as an 
integral part of the business transaction related in this 
narrative. Not a major part, not 
an important part, but, perhaps, 
the deciding factor. 


Vv 


OHN BONES, lawyer, aged 

twenty-six, was a recent ac- 
quisition to Coldriver village. 
Scattergood had watched the 
young man’s comings and goings, 
and had listened to his conversa- 
tion. Early in November Scat- 
tergood went to his bank and drew 
from deposit two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Then he went to call 
on Bones. 

““Mr. Bones,” he said, “‘folks 
says Old Clayt Mosier’s a client 
of yourn.” 

“He’s given me some business, 
Mr. Baines.” 

“Uh-huh! Somethin’ to do with 
title to a piece of timber over 
Higgins’ Bridge way, wa’n’t it?” 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Baines, but I 
guess you’ll have to ask Mr. 
Mosier about that.” 

“Huh! Mosier hain’t apt to tell 
me. Seems like I was sort of in- 
t’rested in that thing. I can’t 
manage nohow to git the facts, so 
I thought I’d talk to you.” 

“T can’t help you. I have no 
right to talk about a client’s con- 
fidential matters.” 

“To besure. How’s business?” 

“Not very good.” 

“Not gittin’ rich, eh?” 

Young Bones looked unhappy, 
for making both ends meet was a 
problem he had not mastered as 
yet. 

Scattergood got up, closed the 
door and walked softly back to the 
desk. He drew from his pocket 
the roll of bills and spread them 
out in alluring pattern. 

““Them’s yourn,”’ said he. 

“Mine? How? What for?” 

“Y’m swappin’ with you.” 

“For what, Mr. Baines?” A 
slight perspiration was noticeable 
on young Lawyer Bones’ brow. 

“Information,” said Scatter- 
good, looking him in the eye. As 
the young man did not speak, Scattergood continued: 
“About Mosier’s title matter.” 

For an instant the young man stood irresolute, then he 
reached slowly over, gathered up the money into a neat 
roll, while Scattergood watched him intently, and then 
with suddenly set teeth hurled the roll into Scattergood’s 
face and leaped round the desk. 

“You git!’’ he said between his teeth. ‘‘Git, and take 
your filthy money with you!” 

Scattergood, who did not in the least look it, could move 
swiftly. The young lawyer was abruptly interrupted in his 
pastime of ejecting Scattergood forcibly. He found him- 
self seized by his wrists and held as if he had shoved his 
arms into steel clamps. 

“Set,’’ said Scattergood, “‘and be sociable. And keep 
the money. It’s yourn. You're hired. I guess you’re the 
feller I’m aimin’ to use.” 

He forced the struggling young man back into his chair 
and released him—grinning broadly and not at all as a 
tempter should grin. 

“Tf it’ll relieve your conscience,’ he said, ‘‘I hain’t 
got no more int’rest in Mosier’s affairs than I have in the 
emperor of the Heathen Chinee. But I have got a heap of* 
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\ \ YAR apparently excites the same B 
mental processes in all peoples; VY 
in all Anglo-Saxon people, at any 

rate, and perhaps in others, notably the Teutonic. 
For months after the war began the English wrote, 
talked, and otherwise made articulate tons of opinions, 
theories, claims and confusions on the subject: Who 
beganthewar? That wasaninitial stage, both official 
and civilian. 

It is the same with us. We are in the war now, 
and we are writing our thoughts about the responsi- 
bility for the catastrophe in the same abundant man- 
ner. But just now the vital question is not Who began 
the war? The vital question is: Who will end it? 

Realizing adequately that the only completely un- 
derstandable thing about this war is that nobody 
completely or even partially understands it, I have 
come to the conclusion, after long and patient in- 
vestigations, in sundry places, of plans, processes, 
objectives and intentions—to say nothing of the 
hopes and prayers of those concerned—that it is the 
consensus of the opinions of the English, the French, 
the Italians, the Russians, and some others—not ex- 
cepting occasional glimmers from Germany—to say 
nothing of the acme of their desires, that, no matter 
who began the war, the person who will end it is 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States; 
and this despite ideas to the contrary that some of 
Mr. Wilson’s countrymen seem to hold. It isa fair 
assumption that Mr. Wilson thinks so too. 

It is entirely natural and human that any man in 
commanding leadership in a colossal contingency 
like the present one shall, at times and privately, 
consider himself as he will be projected against the 
background of history, as well as how he shall 
currently proceed. Historically there are two out- 
standing and tremendous positions to be attained: 
One is the position of the Great War Maker; the 
other is the position of the Great Peace Maker. If 
any man of ability were given his choice his tem- 
perament would decide for him—not his mind. 
The heroic man would choose to be known as the 
War Maker. The idealist would choose to be known 
to posterity as the Peace Maker. 

But suppose a world condition should arise that 
would make it possible for a man to go down in his- 
tory as both—as the Great War Maker and the Great 
Peace Maker. That would be an ultimate fulfillment of 
extraordinary magnificence for any human aspiration. Is 
it possible? Is there such a world condition? There is. 
It exists at present. 

And no person has a keener realization of the poten- 
tialities of it, both in a patriotic or country sense and in 
a personal sense, than Mr. Wilson. 

The events of each day, as recorded in the press for the 
people, and as seen by the people in their own communities, 
in the activities of the many war-making and war- 
advancing operations and operators, confirm the impres- 
sion, already fixed by three years of war in Europe, that 
the principal occupation and desire of the world is war. 
That is the palpable conclusion—that war is the main 
object, the universal employment. But that is not the 
fact. The principal occupation and desire of the world is 
not war. It is peace. And, as circumstances, resources, 
power, will and incentive for war have placed the United 
States in a commanding position to make war—which will 
be done, and in a commanding way—so, undeniably, these 
facts have made equally patent the other great.fact that 
the United States is in an equally commanding position to 
make peace. Therefore, the man who is America’s leader 
in the one enterprise will be America’s leader in the other. 
And that man is President Wilson. 


More Important Than King or Kaiser 


HEREFOREH, everything focuses on Washington, and 

the great, basic, outstanding fact of the present situa- 

tion is that President Wilson is the most important man in 
the world. Everything in the world is focused on Washing- 
ton—everything! A battle is a battle. A revolution is a 
‘revolution. A million men are a unit. Ten thousand can- 
non make a hell. A billion dollars—uncountable, incom- 
prehensible—is an item. The killed are hundreds of 
thousands, and the maimed are millions—here, there and 
everywhere; but through the welter of it all there is one 
man in Washington who stands alone in importance and 
in potential power—the President—and, as I have said, 
for this reason: He will not only in due time be the Great 
War Maker, but he will also in due time be the Great 
Peace Maker. He represents the United States. Con- 
versely, because he is President and executive representa- 
tive, the United States will, in large measure, represent him. 
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To:day, by the Mutations of Politics in this Democracy, He is 
the Most Important Man in the World 


Hence, what may be said about the President and his aims 
and actions will be an outline, at least, of the aims and 
actions of the country; for, in an overwhelming measure, 
the country is supporting the President, and will continue 
to support him so long as his aims are as clear as they are 
at present, and his motives as democratic. 

History presents no greater example of the miracle of 
democratic opportunity. Less than ten years ago Woodrow 
Wilson was president of a university, the author of a few 
books, a speaker of repute, an executive of ability in his 
university sphere, whose greatest combat had been over 
a question of university internal policy. To-day, by the 
mutations of politics in this democracy, he is the most 
important man in the world; the leader of this vast coun- 
try in an epochal enterprise of war that, on our part as well 
as on the part of others, transcends anything the world has 
known; an enterprise requiring the services of millions of 
men, and their deaths, it may be, and the expenditure of 
billions of money; an enterprise so vast as to be incompre- 
hensible in any but its shadowy details; an enterprise that 
involves the globe. 

He is more important than any kaiser, king, premier, 
pontiff, dictator, general or admiral. He is the most im- 
portant man in the world. ; 

There is no American disposition to assert the doctrine 
that the king can do no wrong—using king in the sense of 
leader. There is, however, except in some few anti- 
American quarters, the assertion of the doctrine that, until 
the leader does do wrong, the leader shall be supported. 
That is what gives Mr. Wilson his present commanding 
position—that and the rigidity of our political system, 
which maintains him, except on the off chance of impeach- 
ment, in his position for a fixed term. The fluidity of a 
parliamentary government allows more changes in leader- 
ship than are possible in this country. We are democratic, 
to be sure, in theory; but our Government has definite 
metes and bounds. 

Any frank statesman of the Allies, and any frank 
German—if there is a frank German statesman—will have 
no hesitation in admitting, as many of them have admitted 
publicly, that without the United States the situation of 
the Allies would be much worse than it is, and the situation 
of the Germans much better. This being the fact, the 
reason for the overtopping eminence of Mr. Wilson in 
world warfare and world politics is apparent; for as the 
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tial to the victory of the Allies, so alsch, 
are inimical to the victory of Gerny 
Thus, as the legal head and voice of America 
Wilson becomes the man to whom the Allies lo; 
every material, political and supporting senseg 
knowledging the paramount position of the Ut 
States, and depending on the United States for | 
support than the people know, and in more way) 
is quite possible if the warring nations had had & 
they would not have selected Mr. Wilson for the} 
tion he holds—making the wild hypothesis, to 
the point, that a circumstance might have ¢ 
wherein the warring nations had a say; but, inasilj 
as Mr. Wilson was selected for them, they have th\y 
themselves on his back and are urging him as jp 
salvation. And we Americans are in the same 
Any man who should make a prediction hj 
any future contingency in these present worl 
cumstances would set himself down as an ass) 
this war, or any of its ramifications, is not su 
to prognostication. Indeed, it is scarcely subje 
review; for the operations are so vast that 
knowledge of even the merest actuating im 
must be incomplete, unless it is personal, and 
it is likely to be vague. And there never has bi 
time in the world’s history when fixed policy 
been so subject to the sway of exalted opportu 
Wherefore it is ridiculous, in setting down in | 
anything that may touch upon any phase oj 
war, to pretend there can be any knowledge of 
will happen, and almost as ridiculous to ti 
comment on what has happened. If there | 
great upstanding fact about this war it is 
nobody knows anything about if—nobody! 


| 
Fixed and Proved Postulates | 
EVERTHELESS, there are a few fixed and pi, 
underlying principles or postulates that su! 

the day-to-day shifts and changes. They may be 
marized thus: Peace is the uppermost thoug] 
every mind. Ships—and not food, fuel, iron, mix 
or soldiers—are the most important war fact 
the world. Submarines—and not guns, bombs {a 
aéroplanes, tanks, trenches, or battles where ¢ 
masses of men slay one another—are the most foniit 
able of the opposing forces. These are world fact) 
well as American facts. Peace is wanted. Ships wig 
peace. Submarines may prevent peace—or, worse, i 
defeat. ] 

There can be no discussion of peace without a corrett 
discussion of war, and no discussion of either withit 
definite statement of the time of the act; for events 10 
rapidly, mysteriously, overwhelmingly, and any stateel 
of either what is or shall be must be limited to a deli 
date. Therefore, it may be permissible to say herehi 
what I may set down as, in my opinion, the present st 
tion refers to the situation at the time this articley: 
written—September sixteenth—and set down with «et 
reservation that the three or four weeks which must e 
between writing and printing implies. Nor am I inin 
way attempting to convey the impression that I am git 
any expression of the views or policies of President Wa 
except my own expression, gained after a long if 
tigation of affairs at Washington and elsewhere, i 
predicated on sources of information that consideb 
experience has enabled me to gain, use and retain. 

The mind of the President must inevitably, in cirit 
stances like these, run in two distinct channels, i 
certain confluences from time to time, when the situi 
brings one line of thought in connection with its oppil 
One channel is the war channel; the other channel i| 
peace channel. Of course it is obvious that all waa 
it begins, is for the purpose of securing peace—victont 
if possible; and that would indicate or assume inti 
pendent thinking; but possibly that is not the case, fe 
reason that vigorous war is the concomitant of real pit 
and, therefore, to be first to receive attention. How 
if you put it in the phase that each step of war, vigor 
prosecuted, has its exact bearing on a forthcoming p)¢ 
the confluences in the President’s mind may occur cé 
Still, it must not be assumed that if the Preside 
ardent for peace he is not equally ardent for a vig’ 
and successful prosecution of the war. 

Let me set down here, in exact terms, that from 
place which has to do with the making of war, in Ws! 
ington and elsewhere, where there is first-hand or 
municated contact with the President, comes the 9 
that he is sternly and implacably intent upon the task 
confronts him. It is beside the mark to conjecture || 
whether his attitude is founded on the knowledge tha ! 
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re vigorous the war, the brighter the prospects for peace. 

at is true enough; but when the thoughts in the Presi- 

it’s mind are flowing in the war channel they are all war 

vughts, and the war urge is strong in him, as many of his 

itenants and executives will testify. There is no palter- 
i) about it. He is sane. He would welcome peace; but 
Lisn’t trying to get peace under the guise of playing at 
vr. The war he demands, and will get, will be real war! 
There is an old and battered typewriter in a corner of the 
rm on the second floor of the residential part of the White 
Fuse which the President uses for a study. On many 
rrnings of each week, from eleven o’clock until one 
clock following, the President sits at that typewriter, and 
tyes his thoughts, instructions, plans, and outlines his 
liters and messages. Of course he uses the ordinary epis- 
tary machinery, also, dictating at length to his stenog- 
rher; but, whenever he has anything personal to do, or 
¢y real thought to express, he goes to his typewriter and 
}mmers out the words which give that thought form. It 
¥s a peculiar type, this machine—smaller than the usual 
toewriter face; and when any person acquainted with 
¢> President’s method gets a communication which is 
toed in that small type, that person knows he has direct 
yrd from the head of the nation, unfiltered through any 
s nographer or other labor-saving medium. 

He writes his speeches there. He wrote his reply to the 
]pe’s peace proposal there. And if the instructions, 
ders, suggestions and plans for the successful and 
yrorous prosecution of this war his subordinates have 
yeived could be printed, it would be apparent to the 
yrld that Woodrow Wilson, though he may be eager for 
jace, is ever a fighting man first. He is an idealist, they 
sy; a rhetorician; a man of theory and an altruistic 
leral. Granting all that for the purpose of comparison, 
eit it is well enough known that Mr. Wilson is a 
¢verely practical politician when he must be, the point to 
} made is that he is no idealist; no Utopian when it comes 
1 fighting this war. He is as cold as a wedge about that. 
‘in it! That is his constant instruction. Win it, and 
seed up in the winning! 


How the President Gets Action 


CASE in point, which must be told with all personalities 
HY deleted, except that of the President: He put on his 
}t one afternoon and went toa certain Department. He 
‘ilked in on the Cabinet member who is responsible for 
jat Department. He asked for information on a certain 
jint. This was at three o’clock of an afternoon. 

“Show me!” he demanded in effect. 

‘He wanted to know what was being done along certain 
hes. He listened to the rather labored report of his 
(abinet member. 
‘hat report was 
‘ed with references 
* what a certain 
lied government 
'd suggested, and 
fon. 

After the Secre- 
‘ry had finished, the 
“esident said, in 
eral terms, “Send 
‘'r So-and-so, and 
)-and-so,” naming 
uf a dozen men 
0 are charged with 
rious portions of 
e activities of that 
‘epartment. These 
en came, 

“Now, gentlemen,”’ 
e President said— 
am paraphrasing, 
course—“‘T am not 
meerned, except 
at I recognize the 
ninent right of sug- 
‘stion in what has 
en outlined to us 
. a proper method 
procedure in this 
atter. I want an 
merican plan; and 
want it carried out 
7 Americans.” 
There was more of 
ie order than that, 
at that is sufficient 
) show how the 
resident works. He 
ent to that office at 
iree o’clock. Before 
‘ur there had been 
complete change of 
‘ogram and the ac- 
on the President de- 
anded was assured. 


Then he walked back to the White House. And this didn’t 
concern peace, either. It concerned the most effective and 
vigorous sort of war. 

No person is more keenly alive to the hampering, 
devastating effects of the governmental system of doing 
business than the President; but, even with the power he 
has, he must work with the tools at hand. Washington is 
full of stories of blunders, stupidities and egoisms that are 
crimes; petty authorities standing in the way of progress; 
rigid adherence to precedent that wilts action; lack of 
decision, even on the part of the President himself; delays 
that have been culpable, almost treasonable; lack of 
foresight; divided authority that has held important 
plans in abeyance—all the numerous drawbacks and 
errors and bungles that have marked our frantic haste to 
prepare. But, with it all, he has been as patient as might 
be, striving to get action with as little friction as pos- 
sible and at times getting action without considering 
friction. 

In all this the President has made his errors: He has 
erred in the selection of men; he has placed authority 
wrongly; he has clung to elements that should have been 
eliminated; he has not been insensible to the claims of 
partisan politics and sectional prejudices; but in all this, 
too, he has steadfastly applied his powerful urge; and he 
has secured greater results than are known or will be 
known until the history of it all is clear. 

A man who knows Washington need stay in Washington 
only a week to get sufficient material to fill a book of 
criticism of the President, for Washington is alive with 
critics; pestiferous with them. But those of us who know 
Washington know the utter disproportion of Washington 
criticism to Washington fact. Washington is a congenital 
cynic and a congenital grouch. Washington knows the 
price of everything and the value of nothing. Washington 
lacks perspective and prefers to contemplate a flyspeck on 
a window pane rather than to observe a sunset in the west. 
Moreover, Washington is jammed with outside critics, 
most of them with axes to grind; and these declamatory 
gentlemen make their supercilious declamations here and 
there. If there is a wormhole in one peach they denounce 
the entire crop as ruined. 

They protest—these critics—that it will be the last day 
of democracy when a solidarity of public opinion in sup- 
port of the President is obtained. Not that there is any 
chance of that; but this is the dugout from which they 
throw their gas bombs. They are all for free speech; but 
free speech, to them, means nothing but the chance to air 
their vealy opinions and mouth their wormhole criticisms; 
if not worse than that—to spread their sedition. 

Now there is a candid middle ground; but these men 
will not take it. No person acquainted with the facts, and 


He Would Welcome Peace; But He Isn't Trying to Get Peace Under the Guise of Playing at War 


not partisan, will deny that there have been grievous 
faults in Washington, and will be—some presidential. No 
person who knows the President attributes omniscience to 


him or makes him superhuman. He is human in just the 
same degree as the rest of us. He makes his mistakes. His 
greatest mistake is in clinging to men of his own selection 
after their worthlessness in their positions is known. That 
seems to be an obsession with him. 

There is no doubt that his delay in settling the shipping 
board controversy cost us a great deal of tonnage—not a 
doubt. A million tons, it is said; but, whether or not, a 
great deal. There is no doubt that the red-tapers and old 
fogies in the War Department who are retained in execu- 
tive positions have made blunders and caused delays 
which have worked and are working to the detriment of 
our war affairs. 

There is no doubt the insistence of these same men that 
everything put to them by the business men who are 
anxious to help in Washington shall be done the army 
way and according to fixed archaic army rules has worked 
harm—all because the army spirit is that, unless a man 
has been graduated at West Point, his ideas on anything 
military, or on anything to be done for the military, are 
not worthy of consideration. 


Facts for Vealy Commentators 


HERE is no doubt that the reluctance of the President 

to delegate authority has caused a noticeable bogging 
down in the production of the great machine being erected 
to carry on this war. Nor is there any doubt that a reor- 
ganization in many phases of the Executive Departments 
is much more necessary than apparent. With almost 
unlimited executive power, the President has at times 
shown a curious lack of executive determination, a regard 
for personal feelings and a stubbornness of opinion that 
have been disconcerting. 

Now, then, admitting all this—as any person who has 
looked at Washington judicially since the war began will 
admit—what then? Just this: Taking into consideration 
all the delays, all the stupidities, all the lacks, all the 
bungles, all the mistakes, all the mighty host of malad- 
ministrations, strabisms, huggermuggeries, inefficiencies, 
lapses, official denseness, petty jealousies, red-tapism, and 
the devastating departmental system for doing business— 
taking all these into consideration, and marking each one 
plus, raising each to a high degree, the great American 
fact remains that since we got into this war the United 
States of America has made more progress, accomplished 
more things, achieved to a greater degree, gone further and 
more usefully than any other country ever did or ever will 
in a similar space of time and circumstance of operation. 

Just how cannot 
be told in detail, for 
reasons of public 
policy; but when the 
time comes to'set 
forth what has been 
accomplished up to 
this sixteenth of Sep- 
tember, and what will 
be accomplished up 
to the next sixteenth 
of September, say, if 
the war continues, it 
will be known that 
these statements are 
not mere reckless 
jingoism. 

They are facts, all 
the yelping, snarling 
critics, soreheads, 
free-speechers, sena- 
torial objectors, alien 
traitors and vealy 
commentators to the 
contrary notwith- 
standing; all the po- 
litical animadverters, 
purblind partisan 
yowlers, candidates 
for office, self-seekers, 
demagogues, fly- 
speck chasers, worm- 
hole detectors, sub- 
terfugers and profit- 
eers—and be damned 
to them! 

The United States 
of America, through 
her organized depart- 
ments and her vol- 
unteer aids, has done 
great things. I could 
sit here and pick 
flaws in unit after 
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never had any use for me at all until he dis- 

covered that I knew Vera Fontaine. I am not 
even sure that he has had much since. That is the 
usual result of a bout 
with the upper 
classes, for that was 
the principal trouble 
with John. He was so 
refined that it hurt. 

John, in short, was 
one of the men who 
put the broad A in 
Harvard. I used to 
laugh at him; yet I 
could never help hav- 
ing a sneaking admi- 
ration for him. If I 
could pronounce 
“duty” and “‘news- 
paper” and ‘“‘bath- 
tub’’ the way he does, 
without growing all 
red, I should never 
waste my time on a 
republic. Besides 
that, I had a fatherly 
feeling for John. I 
saw in him beautiful 
youth, with all its 
noble ideals; for, 
though we were al- 
most the same age, 
he was one of those 
breathless boys who 
don’t begin to grow 
up until they are 
thirty, while I was 
one of the dingy 
mutts who get into 
trouble before they 
are out of the kennels. 

Vera Fontaine, un- 
like John, offered few 
problems to the ear- 
nest thinker. She was 
pretty, in a frail sort 
of way, and was good 
fun in a large party; 
but her brains were 
nothing to write 
home about. To be 
brutally frank, if 
Vera and the corner lamp-post should play a nine-hole 
match to see which knew the most, the last four holes 
would never be played and the lamp-post’s friends would 
be spilling money like water. This is the actual truth, 
though the apparent truth was quite the reverse. 

Strange as it sounds, with people who had never actually 
known her Vera had quite a reputation for cleverness. 
She had been on the stage for years; and on the stage she 
could be a soulful artist, a la-de-da countess or a clever 
adventuress, and look as if she were a real person, rung in 
for the part. There would not be a whisper of shading 
that she did not get out of the lines. I never tired of 
watching her and wondering how in the world she did it; 
for she never did it with her intellect. I would even go 
behind the scenes, so as to be sure there were no mirrors 
or confederates. It used to awe me to hear that wonderful 
wise woman saying those wonderful wise words and realize: 
“She does not understand one word she is saying. That 
beautiful dome is solid zine.” 

That, of course, was what fooled John Verrill Abbot. 
Those cultured syllables and that meaning smile were 
what induced him to wrestle with his soul and then go out 
and do his bit; for John was not the only one who had 
done it. He was not the only man with a college degree 
and an earnest purpose who had seen Vera act and then 
decided that the stage had come into its own. 

The precise date at which John began to wonder how 
Vera and his mother would get along together I have no 
means of knowing; but when I was tipped off, John Verrill 
Abbot was a very ripe specimen of a man in love with an 
actress. Whenever Vera Fontaine’s name was mentioned 
at the club—and it was pretty often that year—John 
would. become unnaturally casual and say, in what he 
thought was an offhand voice: ‘By the way, I wonder 
what sort of a girl she is off the stage.”’ He asked that of 
three men in one afternoon, which resulted directly in my 
name being dragged into the affair; for, after he had 
asked the third time, an innocent bystander suggested: 
“Why don’t you ask Gray? He knows her.” 


TT TELL the grim truth, John Verrill Abbot 
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**Jack,’’ Called Vera Suddenly, “‘Did I Tell You That I’m Going to Do a Picture for the Folly Films?” 


I saw John glance in my direction; and though he did 
not speak to me at the time, I knew I had assumed a 
sudden new aspect in his eyes. I lay in ambush, as it 
were, behind a newspaper, and was quite prepared when 
John sauntered carelessly across the room and dropped 
into the chair at my side. 

“Well, how’s the boy?” he began, and the very phrase 
showed the tremendous concession he was making. It was 
about as characteristic of John Verrill Abbot as if he had 
spit and reversed his cuffs. He was simply trying to be a 
good fellow with one of the bourgeoisie. He was so patheti- 
cally boyish in giving up all he thought was great and good 
for the sake of his love that I really was sorry for him. I 
wanted to save him. 

Now don’t let me mislead you. As I said before, Vera 
Fontaine is a nice little girl and a rare hand with a hat and 
a veil, but there is nothing calculating in her make-up. It 
was not John’s future that was troubling me. It was the 
awful clash to his boyish ideals; for John is one of those 
men who judge girls as experts judge coffee, entirely by 
the bean. He would be more upset by a split infinitive 
than by a broken heart. 

“By the way,” continued John with that awful inno- 
cence, ‘ didn’t somebody say that you knew Vera Fontaine?” 

Then, without giving me time to answer, he hurried 
diligently to put me still more off the track. 

‘“Why I ask,” he went on, “‘is because I have been so 
interested in her performance in The Mousetrap. It was 
one of the most remarkable readings I ever heard. One 
couldn’t help thinking that nobody except a lady born 
could play a lady like that.’ 

He paused hopefully, giving me full chance to answer, 
but I was denser than usual, and he stammered on: 

“T mean—I was just wondering—it occurred to me— 
well, of course, I don’t want to drag in a girl’s name; but— 
well, just what is she like unprofessionally?” 

I pondered a long time, wondering which lie to tell; but 
I was never good at that sort of thing, so I resolved at last 
to sob out the truth. 
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LX “Well, John,” I said in a nice fatherly w 
“you know that this is the land of opportuni 
The plowboy becomes president, and all that s 
of thing; and you have to take people as you f 
them. Vera Fonta 
is as nice a girl} 
I ever knew, bu 
think her course 
Vassar was rathe) 
failure; and ify 
want to examine 
on Greek roots yo| 
better not. In ot; 
words, much as I}! 
mire Vera as a (, 
penser of lig} 
comedy and conn. 
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I would rather } 
somewhere else.” | 


picture of herse} 
and that if he tall 
Browning she woll 
listen, with soul| 
eyes, and then 5 
“*Isn’t scene} 
grand?” 


favor. I thought) 
would laugh like ¢ 
man of the world) 
another, and writ 
letter to some n 
little girl in Bost 
Instead of that } 
stiffened up like {: 
price of meat. 1) 
mouth became o! 
straight line, a) 
without a word 
went off. 

An hour or ty 
later Billy Phel| 
came into my To. 
upstairs with a gi 
on his face. 

“Say, what have you been doing to His Lordship?” 

“John Verrill Abbot?” I asked. “Why?” : 

Billy grinned again. | 

“Well, he didn’t mention any names, but he dropped t 
following pearl: ‘I never mind a man’s being born 
mucker. He can’t help that; but when he persists | 
remaining a mucker there’s no excuse for him.’”’ 

Quietly and without rancor I explained: 

“John Verrill has fallen in love with Vera Fontaine.’ 

Billy whistled, then drew at his pipe and said nothir 
I said nothing. Billy looked at me. I looked at Bill 
After a long time Billy grinned. I grinned. One ti 
Billy also had been in love with Vera Fontaine. One ti 
so had I. 

Billy sighed. Then he asked very gently: 

“Has he met her yet?” 

“No; so far he is just in love with her art.” 

“T see!’’ said Billy reverently. Then his face brighten 

“By any chance did you mention Squiggles?”’ 

I shook my head. For a long time Billy stared 
space. “I am beginning to get it now,” he said at lai 
like a medium in a trance. “I see it all. John Verrills| 
in the stalls and watches Vera night after night, a) 
gradually there comes to him the conviction that, of : 
New York, he alone has seen the real woman underneat 
In that vast auditorium he alone realizes that it is not 
woman acting, but a woman living. If only he can me 
her, talk to her, in a few meaningful words she will see th 
he, too, ‘understands.’”’ 

“Precisely,” I replied. ‘‘How did you know it?” 

Billy’s answer was simplicity itself: 

“How did you? 

“Be that as it may,” continued Billy, “John Verr 
decides to worship Vera aloud in your presence; but yo! 
fatal passion for truth compels you to say that she is 
nice little baggage, or some such ill-advised and unma) 
nerly phrase.” a 

“T only meant ——’ I interrupted; but Billy held v 
his hand. 


wae 


Smarting under your own 
ation, you outlined Vera in 
one-syllable words that would 
er her case, using your low 
jdle Western accent. But 
sead of disillusioning John 
; made him more sure than 
r that his eye alone could 
what was hidden to the 
rsereye. Instead of thanks 
are called a mucker.” 
‘That seems to cover it. 
at more could I do?” 
‘Nothing,” replied Billy. ‘‘What 
ld anyone have done for you two 
rs ago, or for me a year before 
}t? Scientists have sought in vain 
jure for this disease. It must run 
course. . . . Just the same,” 
added a moment later, “when the 
3h comes I should like to be there.” » ie 
‘So should I,” I answered. 4 
ind, curiously, both of us were. 


As I Said Before, 
Vera Fontaine is a 
Nice Little Girland 
a Rare Hand With 
a Hat and a Veil 


II: 


HE reason for this unexpected 
privilege lay in the fact that al- 
Pugh John Verrill’s passion for Vera 
3 only equaled by his distaste for Billy and me, yet we 
‘e the only two men he knew who had even a bowing 
uaintance with Vera. In his origin Billy was just as 
¢ cabin asI. He was Clarence from the Corn Belt; and 
(ask us a favor was, for John, to bite the dust. Yet in 
} end John bit it. After weeks of hemming and hawing 
me out like a little soldier and said he should like to 
yw Vera. 
‘Why, John!” exclaimed Billy in well-feigned surprise. 
Thy didn’t you say so? If I had had any idea that you 
uld care to meet Vera we should have fixed it up long 
Nae 
‘ohn looked his suspicions, but did not give them 
erance. 
‘T have been interested in her work for some time,’’ he 
1, rather stiffly. 


“Of course! Of course!” applauded Billy. “I know 
‘ will enjoy meeting you. She’s a —— She’s a nice 
Te girl.” ~ 


\t first it was suggested that Billy should give a supper 
Terry’s—it was Saturday; but when Vera had been 
ated on the phone she claimed an alibi. Then, not to be 
tdone in fine old Southern hospitality, she said she was 
‘nding most of her time at her place up the Hudson and 
‘ed whether we could come up there on Sunday. 

At this suggestion John Verrill Abbot was so excited 

t he trembled. To meet his goddess at supper would 
7e been an event; but to spend a whole day with her, 
her own home, surrounded by her books and her few 
dice knickknacks, was more than he had dared to ask of 
te. He already knew more or less what her home life 
3 like, for he had seen a picture of her in a magazine in 
arden hat and completely bounded by rosebushes. 

‘I love my art; but even more I love my flowers,” had 
¢n the quotation from Vera’s own lips under the picture. 

us it was arranged that at, ten sharp on Sunday 
‘ming we were to meet Vera at the Nuttingham, where 

: lived when in town, and motor her to her place on the 
idson; for John had a motor of parts. John’s motor, in 
t, was like John himself. In reality it was nothing but 
lain and simple Windsor. It was advertised every- 
ere for eleven-ninety-five, f. 0. b. Detroit; yet some- 
W, just because it was John Verrill Abbot’s car, it 
ked like a million dollars. 

\t nine-forty-five, then, on Sunday we quaffed a flagon 
1 sailed away, John and the car looking like the Meadow- 
ok Hunt, Billy and I like visiting Elks. 

At the Nuttingham, it being Sunday, the lobby loungers 
re having the usual convention. The place was full of 
’m, masculine and feminine. From every chair a pair 
eyes gazed, under a full-rigged hat, and at every post a 
mboo cane and a striped collar stood at attention to 
tech us pass. I could see John Verrill’s shoulders register 
‘gust; but, disregarding the canaille, he followed Billy 
the desk, where Billy asked for Miss Fontaine. 

{n a raucous voice the clerk shouted across to the 
itehboard operator: ‘See whether Miss Vera Fontaine 
‘n her room.” 

His words were audible to all that part of the world. 

If a dozen bamboo canes stopped beating and half a 
zen full-rigged hats looked up. If silence could descend 
that lobby it would have descended then, a silence 
dken only by Billy’s voice as, with malice aforethought, 
Carefully gave all our names. 

Mr. Phelps, Mr. Gray and Mr. Abbot are here,” 
the operator into her instrument, using a high shrill 
© for the benefit of any in the lobby who had not 
t the first announcement. Then, as the silence 
l its greatest intensity, she called back to us: “Miss 
will be right down.” 


THE 


“Miss Fontaine will be right down,” repeated 
the clerk, to make sure that the entire lobby 
knew all about it. 

All three of us tried to look unconscious; and 
then,.as the murmurs started up again and the 
world round us resumed its usual tasks, we tried 
to joke in low hollow tones. 

Five minutes passed. Eight separate times the 
elevator came to the lobby floor and clanged open 
its doors. Eight separate times we started for- 
ward expectantly. 

Four times the elevator disgorged family 

parties; three times it disgorged large fat men, 
and once it disgorged a chambermaid with a 
dustpan. 
Just as it was getting funny and we had ceased to hope, 
the elevator clanged open once more and the whole place 
was aware of commotion. Clerks looked up, pen on ear; 
telephone operators tried to peer over counters, and bell 
boys seemed to be massing for action. Vera was partly 
the reason. The elevator had disgorged her, but the tur- 
moil and the shouting were due to the fact that it had not 
disgorged Squiggles. Squiggles refused to be disgorged. 

Yes, Squiggles was a dog. He was worse than that: he 
was a dog utterly without shame and utterly without 
character. His only purpose in life was to attract atten- 
tion. He had the soul of a charlatan. Quiet enough at 
home, he had only to be in a crowded place and his baser 
passions were all let loose. In his own back yard, with 
nobody looking, he was afraid of the kitchen cat; but put 
him on Fifth Avenue and he wanted to fight the mounted 
police. Every evil habit he reserved for large audiences. 

Thus Squiggles, for the benefit of the entire Nutting- 
ham, was up to his usual tricks. If he had been urged to 
stay in the elevator he would, of course, have bolted right 
out of it; but, being urged to vacate, his only course was 
to stay while Vera wheedled, elevator boys urged, waiting 
passengers fretted, and would-be passengers on upper 
floors rang general alarms. Followed by the eyes of the 
world, John, Billy and I rushed forward to volunteer, and 
reached the cage just as Vera went back and came out 
with Squiggles clasped in her arms. 

“Miss Fontaine,”’ said Billy solemnly, ‘‘may I present 
Mr. Abbot?” 

John Verrill bowed in his best drawing-room style, but 
Vera acknowledged it absently. Her attention was still 
focused on Squiggles. 

“Isn’t he sweet?”’ she asked of us and of everyone else 
within fifty feet. “Shake hands, Squiggsy!’’ she urged. 

She grabbed one paw and held it toward John. John 
tried to be genial, but Squiggsy growled. 

“Oh, Squiggsy!”” reproved Vera in a petting tone. 
Then, with the tact for which she was noted, she ex- 
plained: ‘He doesn’t like many people—only those he 
knows are all right. I want to leave word at the 
desk,” added Vera once more in a human voice; and, 
with the three of us trailing after, she started. 

“Mr. Sullivan,” she said to the clerk in a 
tone of fine camaraderie, “‘the taps in my bath- 
room won’t work.” 

“Ts that so?’’ answered the clerk. “TI’ll look 
it up.”’ And he did so, while Vera leaned on the 
counter and argued with Squig- 
gles, who tried to upset the ink. 

I stole a glance at John Verrill 
Abbot; for, in the Abbot code, 
Rule One was never to do one 
thing in a public place that could 
attract attention, 
and the four of us 
were now attract- 
ing all the atten- 
tion there was. 

Lhave intimated 
that Squiggles was 
largely the reason 
for this; but, in 
the excitement of 
rhetoric, I have 
neglected to do 
Vera justice. The 
scene called, as 
you may remem- 
ber, for a young 
woman about to 
start for a day in 
the country. My 
conception of the 
role may have dif- 
fered from Vera’s; certainly 
John’s did; for, to the com- 
mon eye, Vera was dressed for 
a day on a poster. I do not 
know the names of all the 
things she had on. I doubt 
that they had any names; 
but white spats might be 
mentioned. They were only 


But Vera Acknowledged it Absently. 
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a detail. As to Vera’s face, if anyone had called at that 
moment ‘‘Overture and beginners!”’ she could have gone 
right on for her part, with no fear of the footlights. 

John’s eyes were pathetic. In them his love was still 
struggling; but I knew his fingers were crossed. I knew 
he was taking an oath he would never drink or swear again 
if only he could get out of that hotel before anyone he 
knew came in. John’s wish was granted, for after a few 
more minor adventures we made our escape to the motor; 
and Billy and I stowed ourselves in behind. As we 
started up into the Park we could see John breathe freer; 
but his happiness was short-lived. 

“Ts this your car?” asked Vera. 

John admitted the soft impeachment. 


“What kind is it?” 

“A Windsor,” said F 
John, rather hesitat- neh 
ingly. Zils 

(Continued on Ai if 
Page 97) lh P pd ty 


Her Attention Was Still Focused on Squiggles 
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WO American war- 
[sss are stationed at 
Tampico to-day to 
watch Germany’s ally in 
Mexico. From time to 
time one of them lifts 
anchor, steams out of the 
Panuco River and patrols 
the Gulf Coast. Suspicious 
shipsareexamined, wireless 
messages are picked up, and 
night and day the trained 
eyes of the lookouts search 
the seas for hostile peri- 
scopes. When the monitor 
returns the destroyer slips 
away under cover of dark- 
ness to a secret destina- 
tion. 
From the Government 
wireless tower at Arling- 
ton, Virginia, the Navy 
‘Department directs the 
movement .of these ships 
as it plans Uncle Sam’s 
moves on the great inter- 
national oceanic chess- 
board. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of peace at 
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Tampico, the greatest oil 
port in the world. From 
the jungle sixty miles away 
flows the endless stream that propels and lubri- 
cates the Allied military machine; for the weapons 
with which the United States, England and France 
are fighting the dictators of the Central Powers in 
European waters, on land and in the air, are dependent 
upon Tampico for fuel oil, gasoline and lubrication. 

Because Germany’s ally, the I. W. W., operates in 
Tampico our battleships cruise in Mexican territorial 
waters to protect this oil basin without which the war 
cannot be won. 

A few months ago agents of the Industrial Workers of 
the World organized a strike along the docks in an attempt 
to tie up all shipping at this port. Money was sent from 
New York by German agents to Tampico to be used against 
the oil companies and the Allies. A special messenger 
carrying fourteen thousand dollars was spotted as he 
landed. At that time the quick intervention of United 
States naval officers and the codperation of the managers 
of the oil companies and the Mexican authorities aborted 
the German plot. The strike failed and the I. W. W. leaders 
were temporarily discredited; but to-day the same plot- 
ters, inspired by the same foreigners and financed by the 
same interests, are working through the Laborers’ Union 
and the Union of Port Mechanics—the I. W. W. in sheep’s 
clothing. They are preparing the workers for another 
lockout by urging the men to strike for higher wages, 
though the wages now paid are the highest in the world for 
this kind of labor. The I. W. W. propaganda is as lawless 
as the German agitation in Russia, but always one Amer- 
ican man-of-war has its eyes on the city. The captain in 
command, the United States consul and the representatives 
of the American and British oil companies are watching, 
working and waiting. 


The Troubles of the Oil Men 


HE German-paid Industrial Workers take advantage 

of every event to incite the laborers, the poor peon pup- 
pets of the ruthless leaders. They are paid and inspired 
by German influences, as even Herr Mueller, the Austrian 
consul, acknowledged. When the governor of Arizona, for 
example, shipped several hundred disloyal miners out of 
his state the following appeal was printed and scattered 
through the streets like dirty snow: 


WORKERS AND ENEMIES 


The Union of Port Mechanics having knowledge that 
2000 striking mine workers of Bisbee, Arizona, U. S. A., 
have been deported to the Hermanas Desert, New Mexico, 
being thus compelled by force of rifles and machine guns 
to desert their families, who remain there by the lawless 
work of the enemies of the working class in the most fright- 
ful misery and suffering the greatest privations: 

For this reason this Union, in a spirit of humanitarianism 
and companionship, PROTESTS and CURSES this action 
accomplished by the steel kings, and publishes its discon- 
tent publicly against all who act arbitrarily, restricting the 
right of freedom to those who with pride call themselves 
workmen. 

For the Union of Port Mechanics. 

THE COMMITTEE. 


AN INJURY TO ONE IS AN INJURY TO ALL 


Bry Carl 


The Oil Gusher at Tampico 


In addition to the handbill propaganda the I. W. W. 
publishes one daily and one weekly newspaper, and the 
editors and writers have all come from the United States 
since Congress declared war against the German Govern- 
ment. 

But the I. W. W. is not the only lawless organization 
with which the oil companies have to contend. While the 
Carranza Government controls the city of Tampico, General 
Don Manuel Pelaez, one of the rebel leaders, is the king of 
the oil fields. President Carranza’s authority extends only 
eight miles from the city limits and along the railway line 
to Monterey, the industrial city in Northern Mexico. The 
direct railway linefrom Tampico to Mexico City is blocked. 
Sefior Carranza’s officials control the docks and the tank 
reservoirs near the city. On the other side of the Neutral 
Zone, or Mexico’s No Man’s Land, watch the Pelaez sol- 
diers. General Pelaez controls the beginning, President 
Carranza the end, of the oil business. Pelaez taxes the 
production; Carranza taxes the exportation. Pelaez and 
his army—estimated at three thousand to twenty-seven 
thousand men, depending upon the authority quoted—get 
forty thousand dollars a month protection money from the 
oil companies. Carranza gets one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in taxes every month from the Standard Oil Company; 
two hundred thousand dollars a month from the Huasteca 
Petroleum Company, and more from the Lord Cowdray 
interests. The oil producers maintain Pelaez, his soldiers 
and his government, and they contribute more than any 
other foreign interest toward the revenues of the present 
Mexican Government. 

But—and this is where the story of King Pelaez begins— 
the trouble at Tampico has not been in the territory con- 
trolled by the bandit, but within the city limits, dominated 
by the central government. There have been no strikes in 
the oil districts where this black, crude product gushes 
from the earth at the rate of nearly a million barrels a day. 
No American lives have been lost; no American or Eu- 
ropean property has been destroyed. 

In Tampico itself strikes have occurred and may develop 
at anytime. Noonecan tell what a combination of I. W. W. 
agitators and German intriguers may do. But the curious 
thing is that the oil companies are satisfied. 

““We believe,” remarked one of the managers, ‘‘and the 
United States believes, that as long as we are at war with 
Germany it is best to leave well enough alone. We are 
getting oil out of Mexico. Thatis our part. That is what 
the United States and Great Britain want. That is what 
the companies want.” . 

“But how are you going to adjust this situation finally?” 
I asked. 

“Quién sabe?” they answered. They don’t know. Noone 
else seems to know. But of this they are certain: They 
don’t want President Carranza to control the oil fields, 
especially during the war. They fear that if his generals 
control the wells they will submit to German influence and 
demand a prohibitive tax under threat of cutting the pipe 
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lines. The oil compan! }) 
are opposed to the policy 
the United States Gover 
ment in lifting the embar 
on war material, beeay 
they maintain that if t 
present government begi 
an attack upon Pelaez t¢ 
oil companies will suff 
They declare that the or 
thing that maintains pea 
is the lack of ammunitic 

Time was when the | | 
interests were under t }. 
thumb of General Pela 
To-day Pelaezand his ch 
insurgent, General EB 
riquez, are ruled by t 
companies; but the re 
tions, at that, are very « 
dial, though some of t 
smaller oil companies | 
not feel this way. : 

I was sauntering throu 
the hot streets en route 
my hotel one day when 
met the secretary of one 
the small but impall 
companies. j 
“Thavesome documer 

that may interest you,” 

said, ‘providing the nar 
of our company is not used. We have just be 
held up for six thousand dollars.” % 

I accompanied him to his office, where he show 
me the correspondence he has had with Gene 
Enriquez, the so-called brains of the Pelaez Governme 
because he is the only educated.man on the rebel leade | 
staff. | 

One of the notices in Spanish, as translated, reads: 


REVOLUTIONARY ARMY 


Pelaez Division CIRCULAR Military Commai 
I beg to advise you gentlemen that twelve days are co 
ceded to you, counting from this date, in order that yi 
may please cover your debts which you have pending iu 
this military command. It is understood that if the sar 
are not paid within the term specified that I shall be ob 
to proceed in a manner I may deem convenient. ‘ 


LIBERTY, JUSTICE AND LAW 


Juan Casiano, Mex., August First. ENRIQ 


The three impressive words—Liberty, Justice, Law 
make up the motto of the Pelaez Government. Thougho 
is tempted to look for practical evidences of the motto, 0 
does not, because it might not be safe! Explorations in: 
oil jungle should be limited to oil. At least that is what 
was advised. 


Mexican Business Methods 


T IS not safe, either, to send money to Pelaez or Ei 

quez, except by trusted messenger. The danger is 
much that the money might be lost or stolen as that sor! | 
government authority might hear of it and you might. 
arrested for giving aid and comfort to an enemy of t| 
Mexican Government. The cautious policy is always t) 
safest in Mexico. This company, of course, knew the rul 
of the game and dispatched the twelve thousand pest 
Enriquez. A note thanking the general for his servi 
protecting the company’s properties accompanied 
tribute. A few days later General Enriquez acknowle 
it in the following manner: 


Appreciable Sir: I take note of your courteous letter 
the second instant, and in reply I wish to state that I ta 
pleasure in offering myself to your orders. 

Your true and attentive servant, ENRIQUEZ. 

A few months ago, when conditions were less settled 
one might say less unsettled too—King Pelaez used 
require unusually large sums at irregular intervals. 
this was not an approved business method in the Uniti 
States, so it was explained to Pelaez, who a few years aj 
was an ignorant rancher, and Pelaez was convinced that! 
should receive his taxes regularly, as all cover 
Pelaez has a teachable mind! a 

But not many months ago Pelaez demanded twen 
thousand dollars from one of the companies. The corpo? 
tion had already paid a large sum and could not affor 
meet his requirements; but Pelaez was, at the ti 
unlimited monarch. He made war or peace as freely 


saan Kaiser. And inasmuch as Pelaez had the army to 
Joy the company’s wells the treasurer knew the taxes 
4to be paid, so he bought twenty thousand dollars in 
Uterfeit money and gave it to Pelaez. The general did 
yxamine the bills, and everything was satisfactory. 
je next day Pelaez paid his soldiers, and when they 
{npted to pass it in the small villages the shopkeepers 
ed anything but metal coin. The general notified the 
/urer and demanded real money immediately. The 
Surer explained that he could not come to camp for 
‘-al days but that he would adjust the matter. It was 
» evident that a mistake had been made! 

iree days later he appeared at Pelaez’s headquarters. 
Vhere is that money?” he asked. 

‘laez handed it back. The treasurer took from his 
et a rubber stamp that he had had made and, one by 
stamped each bill with the following: 


MONEY OF THE PELAEZ GOVERNMENT. GOOD. 


W ow if you can’t get your soldiers to accept this money 
5ur own government,” the treasurer stated, ‘‘I don’t 
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is much of your government.” 


Production of the Tampico Fields 


) LAEZ was impressed. All governments should have 
heir own currency. Now Pelaez had his! The soldiers 
‘pted the money, and so did the shopkeepers! The 
y ty thousand dollars cost the treasurer two hundred 
hrs. 
tit not even a peon king can be fooled the same way 
v2. Another company tried to give Pelaez counterfeit 
fey, but this brought the following notice to all 
ganies from General Enriquez: 


REVOLUTIONARY ARMY 


eez Division Military Command 
CIRCULAR 

“view of the fact that in the circulation of the new 
lollar gold pieces—twenty pesos—many counterfeit 
3 are coming out I have to request of you gentlemen 
1; in the future you will please make your payments 
pins of prior coinage or in five-peso pieces. 
Fy 

| 


LIBERTY, JUSTICE AND LAW 


ENRIQUEZ. 
jan Casiano, Mexico, August 1, 1917. 


nese are only a few of the many interesting circu- 
and letters that were shown me by the oil companies. 
/ does not wonder why the companies do not protest 
1a one learns how important the protection by Pelaez 
his band of bandits is. These figures, taken from 
hirecords of the United States consulate at Tampico 
s mished to the State Department by Claude I. Daw- 
b the consul, show that during the first six months 
fais year 24,427,837 barrels of oil in all forms were 
x rted: 


~ 


TABLE OF O1L Exports FROM TAMPICO 


BARRELS 
Re oe tea a 2,968,350 
Pe yw ee 3,403,396 
Bis ke 4,758,204 
Me te 4,619,535 
6 eee 4,337,056 
ot gS rr 4,341,296 
jtal amount of oil shipped in six months to the 
United States, and all foreign countries, exclusive of 
oil used by steamers for fuel purposes. ...... 24,427,837 


| 
lps ° 
his, however, is 


belonging to Lord Cowdray, and the Huasteca Petroleum 
Company, founded by Mr. E. L. Doheny, of Los Angeles. 
These two corporations have the most wells and the largest 
wells, measured by daily capacity. Both companies have 
big camps in the oil jungle. At the Cowdray camp at Terra 
Armeria General Pelaez lives with his staff and soldiers. 
General Enriquez and his staff live at Juan Casiano, the 
biggest Doheny camp. The Standard Oil Company, the 
Mexican Gulf Company and the Texas Company are 
the largest refiners of oil. They purchase the crude oil from 
many of the small producers and make gasoline, fuel oil, 
kerosene and thirty other products, which they ship to all 
parts of the world. 

“Who is Pelaez?”’ I asked in Tampico. 

“An ignorant Mexican rancher,’ was the universal 
reply. ‘He is a revolutionist, like all of us, against the 
Carranza government. He has a loyal army that protects 
our property and workers. Pelaez is king of the police in 
the oil districts.’ 

“And Enriquez?” I questioned. 

“A Mexican doctor,” answered the foreigners, “cultured, 
educated, refined, and a thorough gentleman. He had a 
drug store in Tuxpan—another port on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, pronounced as if spelled T-u-s-p-a-n. When the revo- 
lution broke out the Carranza troops burned his store. 
He lost forty thousand pesos and joined the forces against 
the First Chief of the Constitutionalists. He is fighting 
in the field to-day, awaiting the time when a responsible 
government will be established in Mexico City. Then he 
will go back into business.”’ 

I was talking to one of the producers one day when he 
asked whether I would like to meet Pelaez and Enriquez. 


aibelow the possi- 
| »xroduction of the 
“npico fields. 
Vh the present 
Cipment, pipe 
irs, pumping sta-_ 
i s and wells the 
companies oper- 
t g can produce as 
nh as a million 
els of oil a day, 
1 if any more oil 
v2 produced there 
v' ld be no ships to 
ay it away. The 
U marine losses are 
‘in Tampico too. 
million barrels 
fil every twenty- 
‘hours—enough, 
gningly, to fill the 
lson River, if the 
4 n of that river off 
Vnhattan Island 
‘\: went dry! 

he largest pro- 
ting companies in 
Tampico dis- 
t are El Aguila, 


Bereta a. or? pee a 


ye Mexican 
zle Company, 
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The Gushers of the Cerro Azul Oil Well —Six Hundred Feet High. 


United States Warships at Anchor in Tampico Harbor 
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“The oil king?” I asked. 
king !”’ 

When one is in Mexico one must do what the Mexicans 
do! One must shout “Long live Pelaez!’”’ when one is in 
his territory. 

It is a safe policy anyway always to be Mexican to a 
Mexican. I was lunching one day with an American official 
who had been sent into this country to meet the various 
factions. He told me the difficulties he had in being Mexi- 
can, but he said it paid him, and he cited the following 
instance: 

He was in a small coast town, where he called to pay his 
respects to the governor. He desired a friendly talk and 
knew the best place would be about a banquet table, so he 
invited the general and his staff to dinner. The officer was 
bashful. That, indeed, was unusual. The general sent word 
that while he would enjoy lunching with American officers 
he was compelled to excuse himself because he had not 
been trained to dine with such high personages! The 
American and his staff were shocked upon finding a general 
who did not proclaim hourly what a great, accomplished 
gentleman he was even if, two years ago, he was a night 
watchman in Vera Cruz. The Americans urged the general 
to come, and he did. 

Before the guests arrived the visitors held a conference 
and the chief said: 

“General Blank, commander of the State of Blank, is 
coming to dinner to-night. I want every one of you gentle- 
men to take your table manners from him. If he eats soup 
with tortillas, chicken with his fingers and drinks out of 
the finger bowl, every man does the same! The guests 
are not to be embarrassed.” 

The Americans, in a cordial but not a very polished 
manner, welcomed the Mexicans. At the table there was 
a great deal of talking at first, and everyone waited for 
the general to begin to eat. But he didn’t! And they 
waited a little longer, until the soup was cooled. Finally 
the American official, who had been in Mexico long 
enough to know that one must do as the Mexicans do, 
drank his soup. Without a smile or a murmur everyone 
did the same. When the meat was served fingers and 
knives were used, and at the close of the meal tooth- 
picks instead of finger bowls were passed. The general 
was delighted to think that he could eat with Americans 
and be so contented! To this day he is pro-American! 


“Certainly! Long live the 


Million-Acre Holdings 


HAD been in Mexico several weeks, and when an 

opportunity came to see a live bandit I was enthu- 
siastic, and I got up as early on the morning we left 
as I did years ago when the circus came to Richmond, 
Indiana. 

To reach the Mexican oil fields one must travel 
between sixty and eighty miles south of Tampico. At 
the wharf one boards a fast gasoline launch at sunrise 
and travels through the canal and Panuco River some 
twenty miles to a landing station belonging to one of the 
oil companies. Eight miles out of the city one meets a 
band of eight Carranza soldiers. They are on outpost 
duty to see that no Pelaez followers enter the city. 
From this point on one need not say “This belongs to 
one of the oil companies,’”’ because everything below, 
above and on the earth belongs to some oil concern. 
The Lord Cowdray and the Doheny corporations have 

more than a million 

acres each. 
] From this small 
dock one rides by 
automobile twenty 
miles farther into 
the jungle, over the 
only wagon road in 
this part of Mexico. 
Another launch 
takes one acrossLake 
Tamiahua to San 
Geronimo. As one 
glides through the 
quiet waters early in 
the day one sees 
thousands of flying 
fish, and at times 
the horizon is black- 
ened with wild duck. 
There are so much 
game and so few 
hunters that this is 
an undreamed-of 
paradise. 

As the launch 
swerves toward the 
dock one sees sev- 
eral hundred Mex- 
ican laborers 
standing about the 

(Concluded on 

Page 83) 
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That was his weak point. When the brass molders 

submitted their unexpected ultimatum, with a 
forty-eight-hour limit, he exploded internally. It was 
with much difficulty, and under a strong sense of obli- 
gation to the absent owner, that he restrained himself 
from telling them point-blank to go to the devil. 

Having composed a cablegram to the owner, setting 
forth the men’s unreasonableness in strong terms and con- 
cluding ““Wemust fight,’ heshowed the message to Plimson, 
his elder and presumably his superior in authority, though 
that point was not exactly settled. Plimson approved and 
joined in signing the message. 

Two cables came in reply, and both of them—in Opdyke’s 
absence—lay on Plimson’s desk. One was addressed 
““Plimson, McEldowney Brass Works, Chicago.” He slit 
that yellow envelope with a paper knife and read: 


() tatwas temper was as touchy as gunpowder. 


Offer to arbitrate. Try all means possible to avert strike; 
but I authorize both of you to do what is necessary. 


There was no signature, but the text and the Japanese 
date showed from whom it came. After reading his 
message Plimson sat for a good while pondering and 
contemplating the other envelope, which was addressed 
“Opdyke, McEldowney Brass Works, Chicago.” 

Plimson was then in his fiftieth year—a lean, dry-looking 
person with a stringy neck. The reddish hair was getting 
thin and gray over the top of his tall head, and he had 
scarcely any eyebrows. His small eyes were set close 
together; his long upper lip projected somewhat, beak- 
like; his chin receded. The bony face seemed indecorously 
naked; one wished there was a beard, or at least a mus- 
tache, to hide the straight, thin-lipped mouth. 

He was getting old—and he was still far from rich, 
though he had worked hard and schemed much within 
the narrow limits that niggard Fate had assigned him. The 
position of superintendent of a brass works offered few 
enough opportunities. And he was getting old. 

‘For along time a fascinating thought had lain, fattening, 
in the back of his head. In the matter of this cablegram 
it seemed that Fate was turning a propitious face toward 
him. He knew there had been many clashes between 
Opdyke’s touchy, aggressive temper and the imperious 
temper of the absent owner. Fate seemed to be 
smiling. He inserted the end of a penholder beneath the 
flap of the other yellow envelope and opened it gently, so 
it could be resealed. The message that he extracted said: 


“Do the best you can for me.” 


For some further minutes Mr. Plimson studied the two 
cables—while that fascinating thought in the back of his 
head expanded. Then he put the Opdyke message in his 
pocket and slipped over to the door and locked it noiselessly. 

A folding typewriter stood on top of his desk, for 
he preferred writing all private letters with his own 
hand. He took it down, got a cable blank out of a 
drawer, laid the cablegram to himself on his desk and 
copied it almost verbatim—almost, for his copy ran: 


Opdyke too arbitrary. By all means positively 
avert strike. I authorize you to do what is neces- 
sary. 


The little cryptic notations of the telegraph com- 
pany were repeated exactly as in the original mes- 
sage. He put his amended copy in the en- 
velope addressed to himself and laid it away in 
his desk. 

Drawing a wallet from his hip pocket he 
took a bit of printed paper from it—a small 
classified advertisement, whose worn state 
showed that it had been carried in the wallet 
for some time. It said that translations from 
the French, German and Spanish would be 
made with accuracy and dispatch at the Uni- 
versal Commercial College, whose address was far 
on the North Side of the city. Having refreshed his 
memory as to the address, Mr. Plimson tore the 
advertisement into bits and dropped the bits into 
his wastebasket. 


He then went into the next room, which had been a 


Cyrus McEldowney’s office and was not now regu- 
larly occupied by anyone. A metal letter-filing case * 
stood in the corner. From the compartment marked 
““R” Mr. Plimson extracted three letters in German, 
which he put into his pocket. Taking his hat he 
left word in the front office that he would be gone 
for an hour or two and went downstairs to the street. 
Though the day was warm he wore a derby hat 
that showed evidence of much brushing and much 
exposure to thesun. Judging by his dress one would 
have taken Mr. Plimson to be an unprosperous clerk. 
As a matter of course he boarded a street car, for he 
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never used a cab. It had long been a galling thought that 
for all his meticulous economy he was far from rich; his 
speculative ventures had been quite uniformly unfortunate. 

For an institution with so sounding a name the Universal 
Business College was modestly’ housed—occupying, in 
fact, the lower floor of a three-story flat building round the 
corner from a thoroughfare of retail shops and moving- 
picture theaters. An ample blond lady of uncertain age 
was in charge. To her Mr. Plimson explained dryly: 

““My home is in Pittsburgh. I am here on business for 
afew days. My partner was a German. He’s dead now. 
Just as I was leaving home I found these three letters. I 
think they may contain some directions about the business 
I am looking after; but I can’t read German myself. It 
won’t be necessary to write out translations. You just 
read them over and tell me what they say.” 

The first letter, she said, was dated Mannheim, Ger- 
many, August 29, 1914, and was addressed Dear Friend. 
It employed that form of the personal pronoun which 
Germans use when addressing intimates. After describing 
a voyage from New York it was taken up with war con- 
ditions in the Fatherland. 

Mr. Plimson appeared to be disappointed with it. His 
close-set eyes bored at the translator in a manner that 
might indicate a suspicion that she was fooling him. 

The second letter was dated the fourteenth of September. 
It began by acknowledging receipt of a letter from the ad- 
dressee. At the next words Mr. 

Plimson cocked his head to one 
side and listened more intently. 


They Had Had Nearly an Hour to Tatk Before the Night 


Express Came Through 


WILL PAYNE 


STREET 


October 13,1 


“Z4 


“*Have thanks, dear friend, for looking after 
. trolley bonds for me,’”’ she read. ‘‘‘ Keep them for) 
Also my Steel. I should have sold it for whateve 
would fetch, and regret that I did not do so in 
thy advice to hold it. But do with it as thou thir 
best. Our newspapers say there is panic over there, 
thou shouldst be anywise pressed for cash and the littl 
mine thou hast—the trolley bonds and the eee: 
any use to thee, use them freely as though they weret 
own. It is altogether due to thee, dear friend, that Ly 
sess any goods whatever. The ——’” She broke off; 
hesitated a moment; then laughed amiably. “Well, 
says ‘The damned English.’” i 

There followed a sheet about the war, written with 
the fervor of an outraged patriot. Then: ¥ 

“*T am too old to carry a musket; but I am in hope 
getting something of importance to do. It will be dan 
ous; but who should care about that now? If I should 
return, the securities are thine, with my love and 
tude.’”’ + 
Mr. Plimson stirred a little in his chair; his eyes seen 
to grow hot. j x 

The last letter was dated September thirtieth and} 
brief. 

She had some difficulty in deciding just what the 
of a couple of sentences was. At any rate it said that 
thing of importance had been found for him to do; that 
was leaving on the following day, and it would be usel 
to try to reach him by mail until further notification 
concluded: “‘We may not meet again. God protect th 
The other letters had been signed with the initials M. 
This one was signed Michael. ie 

Mr. Plimson thoughtfully pinched a fold of tough f 
at the point of his receding chin and considered a mome 

“You might,’ he said, ‘““write me out a translatior 
those two parts of the second letter where he speaks of 
bonds and his Steel.” 

She read over the passages to make sure she unde 
which parts he meant; said it would take only a mom 
and asked him to wait while she stepped into the n 
room, where several typewriters had been clicking dur 
the interview. She returned in a moment, gave him 
letters, together with a typewritten sheet containi 
translation of the two passages, took his fee and saw 
to the door with an ample smile. 

Going downtown on the Elevated, Mr. Plimson read 0 
the translations very carefully a couple of times. Do’ 
town he took:a street car to the brass works, on the ¥ 
Side. Entering the general office the first thing he ree 
saw—through the open door of the room next his ow 
was a large, square-shouldered, coatless figure, with s 
sleeves rolled above the elbows of mighty arms, bend 
over a desk. j 

Partly from habit Mr. Plimson slipped noiselessly | 
his own room. Having taken off his hat he stood a mom 
staring at his desk, his mouth slightly open as though 
breathed with some difficulty. Perspiration—which - 
warmth outside had not induced—broke out on his bi 
He drew a long, slow breath; his thin lips ¢a 
together in a straight line. Then he took 
amended edition of the cablegram from his de 
went into Opdyke’s room and silently hande 
to the big man at the desk. ‘ 

The big man looked up with a sort of challe 
There was an atmosphere of wrath about hin 
smoldering in his dark gray eyes, darkling in 
slight fixed frown, menacing in the muscles of 
rugged jaw. ‘ 

In fact, the insolence of those brass mol 
kept his mind at the boiling point. He was fa 
aching to try conclusions with them. But, see! 


ht 
- 


Plimson, his face lightened somewhat. 
“A wire?” he said lightly, and took the 
lope. Atonce his face darkened again. T 
velope was addressed to Plimson; not to hin 

‘ to him and Plimson jointly, or even impersona 

to the works. He was expressly left out. . 

drew forth the sheet and read: “Opdyke 
arbitrary. By all means positively avert strike. I auth 
ize you to do what is necessary.” 

Color came into his face and slowly deepened, spre: 
from the soft collar that bound his columnar neck tot 
roots of his dark hair. He felt anger, white hot—and ara 
ling wound too. ‘ 

The hand that held the paper trembled a little; a m 
ute passed before he could trust himself to speak. Th 
he did not look up. Handing back the telegram with 
slow motion, his eyes fixed on his desk, he said with | 
effort to keep his voice steady: 

“Very well, Plimson. I resign to-day. 
in your hands. . Wire her so.” 


It’s 


wa 


Mr. Plimson gently cleared his throat and spoke depre- 
ingly, with a kind of bone-dry sympathy: 
‘I was afraid you’d take it hard. She’s very dictatorial. 
were you I’d think it over. Don’t resign at once.” 
Ipdyke stared at his desk. The outrage came up to him 
i lump, so to speak. Man and boy, he’d toiled for these 
rks twenty years. Especially these last two years— 
ee Cyrus McEldowney’s death—he’d toiled hard for 
. He got a slap in the face—administered in public, as 
»might say. He began rolling down his shirt sleeves. 
‘T’ve resigned right now,” he said. 

‘Sorry,”’ said Mr. Plimson in his dusty manner, and 
itly cleared his throat. Like a decorous mourner at a 
eral he turned and tiptoed 
;, leaving the big man with 
pear through him. 
‘n his own room he closed the 
yr, glanced round, struggled 
ioment to preventit, and then 
aned. A witness would have 
dhe showed good taste in 
sing the door before he gave 
\tgrin. He knew grinning was 
‘lish; but a sense of triumph 
janced in his brain and leaped 
this nerves that he couldn’t 
pit. This rare opportunity 
get Opdyke out of the way 
ounted to a special dispensa- 
n of Providence. 

de thought it fairly certain 

it choleric Opdyke would 
ve Chicago altogether, for 
ea opportunities awaited 
a in the East. He felt sure 
it imperious Julia McEl-°~ 
vie receiving notice that 
‘dyke had peremptorily re- 
sned, would be as implacably 
ie as the ex-general manager 

s, and neither would dream of 
king a move toward recon- 
eon. These splenetic tem- 
L's had their usefulness, after 
f 


‘Mr. Plimson had been on his 
¢n since he was fourteen. His 
t:ord would bear any scrutiny 
vas at all likely to receive. He 
ld never committed a gross, 
a dishonesty. He’d never 
d a good opportunity, and 
sides being intensely acquisi- 
Je he was intensely conserva- 
e 
This unique opportunity he 
been studying for months 
m every angle, with an ever- 
pywingitch. It was so safe, so 
sre, so huge, that what danced 
i his brain required expression 
‘the secret grin, which might 
ve startled a jackal. 
‘Michael Reiner had been a 
otégé of Cyrus McEldowney, 
' whose backing and advice he 


them one had merely to hand them to a broker. Mr. 
Plimson had thought out a plan, perfect to the finest 
detail, whereby he could dispose of the stock without 
leaving a clew. 

Only a very conservative nature would have hesitated 
so long. To Mr. Plimson the idea of appropriating the half 
million was intensely fascinating, but rather fearful too. 
He’d been troubled by a tenuous doubt as to whether 
Opdyke knew of Reiner’s stock. Now a means of getting 
rid of Opdyke had been thrust into his hands. 

It was so safe, so sure, so huge, that he had fairly to 
hug himself to keep from bursting with secret glee. But 
as he pondered it that afternoon it occurred to him that a 


In the Urgency of the Case He Had Plunged Head First Into the Stack 


dprospered. Time came when 
2 modest sheet-steel mill in 
ich he held an interest was absorbed by the Bethany Steel 
mpany. Reiner received eight hundred shares of the 
(mmon stock of that concern—stock which prudent per- 
‘as then regarded with extreme dubiety. War broke out. 
»iner closed up his Chicago affairs, excepting ten dubious 
lley bonds and the almost equally dubious steel stock, and 
mt to Germany to serve the Fatherland. Presumably he 
1s dead. Certainly Cyrus McEldowney was dead. The 
dlley bonds and steel certificates lay in the vault in a 
ick brown envelope superscribed ‘Property of Michael 
siner,” in Cyrus McEldowney’s bold hand. It was rather 
ubtful whether a living person knew of that envelope— 
at is, a living person except James T. Plimson. It was 
ore doubtful whether anything existed, save McEldow- 
y’s terse notation on the back of the envelope. 

Mr, Plimson had been quite certain as to the position 
which that steel stock stood. The translated passages 
Reiner’s letter converted the ‘‘ quite” into an absolute 
rtainty. Reiner probably being dead and Cyrus Mc- 
downey certainly being dead, one might consider the 
deck as virtually ownerless—a treasure-trove. Cyrus 
cEldowney had been stricken with a fatal illness in his 
sughter’s absence and expired before she got home. That 
israther fortunate. With a longer interval he might 
ve talked over affairs with her in detail. 

For more than two years the Bethany Steel Company 
-d been glutted with war orders at fabulous profits. The 
tht hundred shares in the brown envelope were now 
orth more than five hundred thousand dollars. The cer- 
ieates were indorsed by Reiner in blank. To cash in on 


i 
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detail remained—no doubt a purely sentimental one. He 
wanted the brass works wound up and put out of the way. 
That seemed not necessary to his complete security, but 
instinct urged him to it—just as one would feel better if 
the house in which he had committed a secret murder 
should burn up and vanish. 

The works was in his own hands. He would have the 
letting of contracts for finished material and the purchas- 
ing of supplies. With patience that matter of winding up 
the works could be accomplished. Then, as soon as the 
war was over, he would retire to England and be Plimson, 
Esquire, where once he had been charity boy—no spend- 
thrift esquire, to be sure, but one of your smug, prudent 
bondholders, with pleasant, modest lodgings and a motor. 
Of course that must wait until the war ended—which would 
give time for the business of winding up the brass works. 

He waited until the office was empty, then slipped into 
the vault, closing the ponderous door behind him, all but 
a crack an inch wide, and got out that thick brown enve- 
lope with ‘‘ Property of Michael Reiner”’ written across it, 
in Cyrus McEldowney’s bold hand. From it he took the 
steel-stock certificates—one for five hundred shares, three 
for one hundred shares each. 

Holding the engraved papers and looking at them with 
hot eyes he felt all ecstatically warm and snug inside. 
He also felt himself inclosed by triple-walled, steel- 
sheathed defenses. Cyrus McEldowney had been of the 
bold, confident, domineering sort. Mr. Plimson found a 
strange, vengeful glee in the thought that he was securely 
trampling over Cyrus’ helpless form. 
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Finding a plausible business pretext for a trip to Pitts- 
burgh was very easy. By using fast trains three days 
would answer. But Mr. Plimson went straight through 
Pittsburgh to New York, where he had sufficient acquaint- 
ance for his purpose. There he disposed of the steel stock, 
converted the proceeds into tiptop bonds and planted them. 
Returning to Chicago he felt as secure as though he 
possessed magic armor or the fairy gift of invisibility. 

He soon learned that Opdyke had in fact left town— 
going to Detroit. A longer distance would have been 
better, but Detroit answered very well. He then ad- 
dressed himself with admirable patience and method to the 
matter of winding up the brass works. 

Three months passed and one 
autumn afternoon Mr. Plimson 
rose from his desk with a dry 
little smile and a stiff little jerk 
of the head—which was the best 
he could doin the way of a bow— 
to greet the owner. 

Cyrus McEldowney’s sole heir 
was then twenty-eight. Her 
forth-looking blue eyes, straight 
nose and firmly modeled chin 
gave her father’s imperious char- 
acter in a more gracious and 
winning mold. She was tall, held 
herself erectly, and moved with 
graceful vigor. As she came 
briskly into Mr. Plimson’s dingy 
den, smiling and holding out a 
hand, she had a rather regal air 
of the returning sovereign gra- 
ciously receiving her steward’s 
report. 

Mr. Plimson’s contracts had 
hardly begun to bear fruit then, 
and after a week she was away 
again fora month. Miss McEl- 
downey, in fact, seemed unusu- 
ally restless; the works seemed 
not to please her or to interest 
her very much. 

When she returned again Mr. 
Plimson judged it time to carry 
his plan forward another step. 
He confessed to her that he 
hadn’t been feeling well of late; 
his health seemed to be breaking 
up; he feared the time was com- 
ing when he’d have to give up 
work—go away for a long time 
and try to recuperate. 

Upon careful consideration he 
had thought it wise to prepare 
her for his going away—put in 
the foundations, so to speak, a 
long time in advance, so when he 
did go she would take it quite as 
a matter of course. He culti- 
vated a little cough when she 
was about; stooped alittle more; 
put his hand to his back. And 
as his mind ran in that direc- 
tion it seemed to him that he 
wasn’t feeling sowell asformerly. 
Symptoms of incipient invalid- 
ism came fairly of themselves. 

Another three months passed and Miss McEldowney 
took to spending nearly all her time in Chicago. A line of 
perplexity appeared now and then down the middle of her 
fair brow. Sometimes her blue eyes shone with anger—as 
though a stupid world might be treating her in a very dis- 
agreeable and puzzling manner. As the weeks went by 
she frowned oftener. Sometimes for hours at a stretch, as 
she thought of her ungrateful ex-general manager, her 
heart was just a hot cinder of wrath. And even, some- 
times, a look of fear slipped into her eyes, which were not 
hospitable to fear. 

Finally, one afternoon in September, she sat at a beauti- 
ful mahogany desk in the handsome office of George P. 
Madison, president of the Consolidated National Bank. 
Mr. Madison sat at the other side of the desk —a handsome 
man, with silver hair. He was telling her, kindly but with 
the greatest positiveness, that the McEldowney Brass 
Works was at the end of its tether. 

“Very likely Plimson did the best he knew,” said the 
banker, speaking in a level mellow voice; ‘but these con- 
tracts have let you in for frightful losses. You see, the 
cost of materials has been going up hand over hand; wages 
have advanced.. The prices he made eight, nine, ten 
months ago simply break your back. The man’s health 
has failed now. He tells me he’s got Bright’s disease. 
Anyhow, there isn’t much comfort or profit in trying to 
figure out just how much he’s to blame or anybody else is 
to blame. The fact is you’re hopelessly in the hole. The 
only thing now is to do what you can to protect your 
creditors.” 


He said it kindly enough—very much as an exception- 
ally busy surgeon, who performs a dozen major operations 
a day and whose interest is quite exclusively centered in 
the technical success of the operation, might say “It’s 
really too bad, but a couple of legs must come off im- 
mediately.” 

Mr. Madison advised—and under the circumstances his 
advice had all the force of an unescapable demand—that a 
receiver be appointed for the brass works that afternoon. 

The owner of the legs looks at it personally, not pro- 
fessionally. Miss McEldowney insisted upon a little 
further time and said that in twenty-four hours she would 
raise five hundred thousand dollars. On that pledge Mr. 
Madison agreed to wait until the close of banking hours the 
following day. 

She had reached her father’s side an hour after his de- 
mise; but he had left some memoranda for her—scrawled 
with a lead pencil on two large sheets of paper in uncertain 
characters, the lines wavering up and down like the writing 
of a child. Among the memoranda was this: 


“800 shrs Bethany Steel. Belongs Mich. Reiner. In 
envelope in vault with his name on it. Use if necessary. 
See his letters.” 


So that formidable figure which Mr. Plimson had re- 
garded as quite prostrate and helpless had, at least, thrust 
out a defensive hand. 

Directly after her father’s death she had dutifully looked 
up Michael Reiner’s letters in the filing case, found the 
brown envelope in the vault and examined its contents. 

For weeks she had known the works was not prospering. 
As Plimson explained, with his little cough, putting his 
hand to his back, cost of materials had risen in a way 
utterly unknown to the trade. They were losing money on 
every contract. Naturally she had been disturbed. Her 
thought had turned to Reiner’s stock—if it should ever, by 
an incredible stretch of misfortune, come to that. 
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concealed in the collar of his ulster, but a pro- 

jecting pipe indicated that somewhere behind 
the collar there must be aface. Tom Kelly sank down 
rather gloomily beside him; and presently from the 
depths of the ulster, like the voice of an oracle behind the 
altar, a muffled voice remarked: “Well, young un! Have 
you given hostages to fortune?” 

‘“‘No,” replied Tom. “I am still white, twenty-one—and 
free! I had a close squeak, though. ‘Alone at last’—and 
all that sort of thing. Curse you! I believe you’re respon- 
sible for almost landing me in the net of matrimony.” 

‘And you’re not landed—or at least hooked?”’ 

“cc No ! ” 

Parradym rose abruptly and slapped Tom’s knee. 

“You surprise me! Come downstairs—‘ below,’ I believe 
is the proper term—and have a nightcap. I want to talk 
to you. Congratulations, my son!” 

They made their way to the smoking room, where 
Parradym ordered a hot toddy. 

“Cold up there!’”’ he grumbled. ‘I supposed that after 
to-night you wouldn’t need a chaperon?”’ 

Tom shook his head. t 9 

““We all need ’em, I guess!”’ he remarked. 

In fact, he had begun to realize how close to the edges of 
various precipices he had been disporting himself. He also 
recognized the indubitable fact that Parry’s advice given 
him at the outset of his Newport career had been wise— 
even if he had not seen fit to follow it. 

“Don’t wait up!”’ said Parradym to the steward. ‘‘T’ll 
switch off the light.” 

Then he turned to Tom, his reddish face illuminated by 
a kindly smile. 

“You haven’t got tired of hothouse melons already, 
have you?” 

Tom laughed good-naturedly. 2 

“Not tired of them exactly. Used to them, perhaps. 
They don’t seem quite so much of a treat as they did at 
first. But they still taste good.” 

“Any better than what you had in Cambridge?” 

Tom pondered this astonishing question. The food at 
Memorial had, in fact, been appalling—tough, gristly 
steak, spotty potatoes, heavy bread—but he had devoured 
it with a relish that was now totally absent. 

“No!” answered Tom frankly. ‘‘Of course they are 
better—only they don’t taste so. You were right, and so 
was old Billy Shakspere when he got off that crack about 
satiety dulling the edge of appetite, or something of the 
SOtbes 

“JT didn’t claim any originality,’ replied Parry. “TI 
merely tried to impress upon you the truth of an ancient 
and quite familiar principle.” 


[reer philosopher’s head was almost entirely 
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But until this day she had not known the real situation. 
Even now, with all the urgent turmoil in her brain, she 
said to herself—half pitying and half contemptuous—that 
no doubt the sick, timid old man had meant well enough; 
meant to save her from worrying as long as possible. This 
day, Mr. Plimson, ailing more than usual, was absent from 
the office. 

She ran up the dusty stairs, swept into her father’s 
vacant room, and from a small drawer in his desk took the 
thin steel key to his strong box. For years the key had 
lain there. In his lifetime it was sometimes convenient for 
Mr. Plimson or Opdyke to have access to the box in his 
absence. He was not a suspicious man. 

She went to the vault, opened the box, found the brown 
envelope. It contained ten dubious trolley bonds—but no 
steel stock. A mighty fear struck her. Somebody, it 
seemed, had taken the stock. Only two persons besides 
herself—Plimson and Opdyke—were very likely to know 
the way into the box. 

Presently she went over to the filing case and opened the 
compartment marked R. A search showed only three 
letters: from Michael Reiner, all of which she had read 
before. She sat down by the window to read them over 
again carefully. In a moment she saw something that 
puzzled her. 

On the second letter were four little check marks made 
with a lead pencil—one at the beginning and one at the 
end of the two passages which referred to the steel stock. 
She was certain her father had not made them, for wher- 
ever Cyrus McEldowney made a mark one could see it the 
length of a room; and these marks were slim, needle- 
pointed, feminine affairs. Yet she felt quite sure that if 
they had been there when she first read that letter she 
would have noticed them. She saw that they inclosed the 
only portions of the letter which would interest anybody 
who was interested solely in the steel stock. She wondered 
who could have made them, and why. 


“But I didn’t appreciate your good intentions. How- 
ever, 1donow. Marrying a couple of million dollars doesn’t 
seem half so exciting now as it did six weeks ago.” 

“That’s what I want to talk to you about.” 

Parry pulled his chair nearer. 

“Of course Shakspere was right and was only repeating a 
truth as old as Adam, who no doubt ate more than one apple 
and got heartily sick of them all before he was barred out 
of Eden by the angels and the flaming sword. You knew it 
yourself—only you were loath to apply a familiar doctrine 
to a new set of circumstances. I was just the same way at 
your age. I was all for the peaches, the plums and the 
melons. I was satisfied that if I could get them without 
effort I should be perfectly happy. Well, I found it easy 
enough to get them; but I soon found I didn’t want them. 
For twenty years I’ve eaten nothing but the simplest kind 
of food. I’m speaking both literally and allegorically. We 
don’t enjoy anything we don’t have to work for, Tommy. 
I have to work hard at golf to get up an appetite for a 
boiled egg and a chop.” 

“Horrible example!” exclaimed Tom, who was, never- 
theless, keenly interested in Parradym’s confession. 

‘“Now what you say about marrying a couple of millions 
interests me a good deal,” continued his friend. ‘I’m 
almost afraid you have learned your lesson too well. I 
hope you refer only to marrying millions. If so, I hope 
you'll stand by your guns; only don’t make the mistake of 
not marrying at all—if you honestly fall in love. Take 
warning from my sad case. When I found I could have my 
peaches and my melons for the asking I began to wonder 
whether there was any advantage in marrying at all. I 
saw a lot of people who were wretchedly unhappy together, 
and even more wretched after they had dissolved their 
matrimonial ties. I discovered that marriage usually 
meant children, anxiety, sickness and death. I ‘took coun- 
sel of my fears.’ Why fall in love and bring children into 
the world if by so doing I was going to expose myself to the 
arrows of outrageous fortune? My parents were both dead. 
Sorrow couldn’t touch me. Why invite unhappiness? If I 
had no family I should have only myself to look out for—to 
worry about—and when I died nobody would suffer the 
agonies of bereavement on my account. So I shut myself 
up in my shell and built an iron wall round my affections 
to keep out sorrow.” 

Parradym’s face had grown very sad. 

“T was a fool, Tom! What wouldn’t I give now to have 
had sorrow! Many’s the time I’ve envied my friend with a 
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In fact, the ample lady at the commercial college hj 
made them to show her assistant what passages were to} 
translated; and it seemed to Miss McEldowney that th; 
must have been made for some such purpose. Then w) 
could have been having those passages about the st 
stock translated? 

She pondered that—and it was all so unexpected, so oy. 
whelming, so baffling—that she thought she was gropi 
in illimitable dark. ; 

The stock was gone, and if the stock was gone the won| 
was gone too. It was crushing; but the McEldowne 
were not a breed that submitted easily to crushing. Th} 
fought hard. She paced the floor, now and then gen’ 
biting a corner of her lip, her brows gathered in a fix) 
frown, whipping her brain. Fear battered at her and g| 
was continually wrestling with it. Again and again ]| 
heart sank. She could indeed think of but one tenuo 
possible recourse; a hundred-to-one forlorn hope. Eve 
time she thought of it her breast swelled with anger, s| 
bit her lip harder and her eyes sparkled. But she could), 
think of anything else. a 

Her wrist watch showed twenty minutes past five. Th’ 
would be closing the office soon. Pacing, and with nei 
ously moving, restless hands, she again looked up at t| 
big engraved portrait on the north wall. It show 
the head and bust of a broad-shouldered, deep-chest« 
bearded man, with an enlarged facsimile of his bold sigr| 
ture beneath. The works had been a sort of naive religi 
with him. “ 

Her eye had mechanically rested upon the portr| 
several times before. This time the likeness sudder| 


H 


stood forth; the man himself came before her mind. | 
though she had received a command she thought: “Ve 
well; I will go.” , 
The telephone had been taken out of this room, so s} 
went to the outer office ’to find when the next train li) 
(Continued on Page 113) ., 
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dead child. Pain and joy go hand in hand. Dead 
your capacity for one and you lose the other. To-d) 
I’d rather have had a year or so with a woman, 
had loved and have lost her than to be what I am 
a lonely, wifeless, childless old man!” | 
“But not friendless!”’ said Tom gently. 

‘Sometimes I think I am,” returned Parradym. “I kni 
Iam. You needn’t protest. I impress most people jt) 
as I impressed you at our first meeting. Seriously, 7 
éan’t imagine how lonely I am, or how the vacuousness| 
my life palls upon me. You see, I’ve dried up with t| 
monotony of it. And then there’s the other side of it. ]) 
old fellows without any responsibilities or emotions | 


had the experiences that seem to give other men the capi 
ity for religious belief. Theoretically, intellectually a 
logically—practically, too, I suppose—I’m just a selfish ¢ 
materialist. I don’t believe in either heaven or hell, or 
rewards or punishments. There may be a God or the 
may not be—for all I know. I’ve got no wish to live a 
I’ve got no will to die. One day is just like another. Sor 
fellow—Stephen Phillips, I think—has put it pretty we 


Oh, would there were a heaven to hear! 
Oh, would there were a hell to fear! 

Oh, welcome fire, eternal fire, 

To burn forever and not tire! 

Better Ixion’s whirling wheel, 

And still, at any cost, to feel! 

Dear Son of God, in mercy give 

My soul to flames, but—let me live!” 


Tom could think of nothing adequate to say in respon) 


For the first time he saw the real Parradym. So he fidget 
with his glass, unable to speak, while the bachelor gaz 
in a sort of dream at the big swinging lamp in the mide 
of the smoking-room ceiling. Unexpectedly he burst 0 
laughing. | 

“Well, well!”’ he exclaimed jocularly, reaching for 
match. “I really quite forgot where I was. It’s not oft 
I’m taken that way. But don’t give up the idea of getti 
married, old top—will you?” 

Parradym leaned forward and gazed deep into Ton 
eyes. 

“Tf you ever meet a girl you love—in the right way 
mean—go after her; through fire and water, if need | 
and don’t let up until you get her or you’re dead. Or 
that way will you find happiness. Don’t be scared off | 
the idea that marriage and childbirth mean work @ 
worry and pain and death. Just thank God for the chan 
to work and worry and suffer and, perhaps, when you ¢ 
you'll feel that life was worth living. I’m going to bed 

He got up and held out his hand to Tom, who took 
embarrassed at the seriousness and intensity of Parradyn 
outburst. He’d never suspected that Parry wasn’t happ 
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seemed so jovial and comfortable—always having a 
od time at other people’s expense! 
m sat smoking for a long time after Parradym had 
ne to his stateroom. He wondered if what the old boy 
d was really true. Queer idea—about having to suffer 
order to enjoy. He didn’t quite swallow that! He 
wned. No; he hadn’t suffered at all and, by thunder, 
’d enjoyed a whole lot! His thoughts reverted to Lulie 
he turned off the light and sought the cabin upon which 
uline had expended so much thought and attention in 
yeparation for him. 
The wind blew itself out during the night and when Tom 
me on deck the yacht was running fast through a sunlit 
ean off the Isles of Shoals. Pauline and her parents did 
t appear and Tom breakfasted in company with Parra- 
‘m, whose cheery, rubicund 
fre gave no hint of its seri- 
ess upon the preceding 
ming. They kept well out to 
1, passed The Rock shortly 
«wer lunch and at the same 
ne made landfall of the hills 
¢ Mount Desert, fifty miles 
he which slowly lifted their 
sat backs above the waves 
}esome undulating sea mon- 
or. 
To the eastward the irregu- 
jy indented coast of Maine 
setched away until it van- 
jied into the autumn haze; 
{ the west the horizon was 
otted with purple islands; 
ad before them, northward, 
«er loomed larger and larger 
i2 gray mountains that had 
ided the great Champlain 
d the no less adventurous 
> Guast to safe harbors 
1ong the fir-covered head- 
ids. They werenow directly 
| the lane of the coast trade 
tween Halifax and New 
rk, and passed many a 
mber-laden schooner, her 
nwales almost awash, and 
(casionally a smart fisherman 
m Belfast or Camden. 
Pauline made her appear- 
ice just in time for afternoon 
4: and took Parradym’s 
affing with supreme good 
ture. It was obvious that 
did not intend to permit 
2 incident of the night be- 
tre to affect her enjoyment of 
42 rest of the voyage; and 
are was something in her 
aner which said to Tom as 
iinly as if she had spoken 
every words: “I acted like 
ittle foollast night! Let us 
friends.” 
Tom, who felt not alto- 
ther blameless in the mat- 
*,made himself as agreeable 
he could, and all three were 
ving a merry time of it by 
tetime the Pauline had turned 
r nose into Frenchman’s 
ty. Accustomed as he was 
both mountains and sea- 
ore, Tom had never seen 
ything so beautiful as these 
jecipitous hills mantled in 
teir autumn coloring which 
#med to rise directly from 
2 shadowed waters of the 
y to where, a thousand feet 
more above, their barren 
mmits broke the rays of the 
(clining sun. The sea was 
\inese blue, striped with opalescent shades deepening 
so purple. Green islands—almost yellow green in the 
yernoon light—lay all about them, the channels between 
ked out by the flashing sails of yachts. 
Deep fiords here and there divided the island, offering 
ven for fleets of warships. Small racing boats manned 
bronzed girls and boys raced across their bows; swift 
tor boats darted about with all the arbitrariness of water 
sects. The air was at once fresh with the salt of the sea 
Sele with the pine-laden breath of the near-by 
Eestatically Pauline watched the white surf creaming 
fer the red rocks along the shore of the Ocean Drive and 
ainst Schooner Head as the yacht glided swiftly by, and 
they entered the deep shadow cast by Newport 
ain and could see high above them the sunlight 


He Dimly Heard Himself Clear His Throat and Say: 
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blazing through the pines upon its ridge, and beyond the 
shadow the gleaming waters of the inner bay, studded with 
islands, she demanded why she had never been informed 
that such a heavenly place existed, and declared that she 
would never live anywhere else. 

Presently the yacht emerged from the shadow of the 
mountain into the sunlight and, rounding one of the Porcu- 
pines, dropped anchor in the harbor. The stimulating 
air, his long sleep of the night before, and the restful day 
spent upon the deck of the Pauline gave Tom a sense of 
health and moral cleanliness such as he had not experi- 
enced for weeks. Moreover, he was keenly sensitive to the 
exquisite beauty of their surroundings, which, together with 
Pauline’s friendliness, made him almost happy. Mr. and 
Mrs. Selby joined them soon after the yacht had gained 


the shelter of the breakwater. Tom would have been glad 
to goonshoreat once tostretch his legs; but Pauline insisted 
that it was much too late and made it very clear that she 
wished him to remain with her. 

Accordingly they strolled up and down the deck, watch- 
ing the rapidly lengthening shadows of the hills, and the 
bald summits turn from bronze to purple and then to gray 
as the sun sank over the westward ridges. The breeze 
freshened. Slowly the stars pierced the twilight, and pres- 
ently, even while the horizon was still flooded with red and 
orange streamers, the yellow moon slowly forced its way 
up above the pines of the eastern shore of the bay until the 
channel between the islands was turned to undulating gold. 

Tom was up betimes the next morning in a singularly 
carefree frame of mind. The advice of his erstwhile hostess, 
as well as Parradym’s discourse upon matrimony, had faded 
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from his recollection. In place of the sharp east wind of the 
previous afternoon there was now a languorous southwest 
breeze, which enveloped the island in a golden haze. The 
sun beat warm upon the deck. Clad in the immaculate 
white flannels in which he had graced the Casino at New- 
port, Tom, leaning idly against the rail, smoked one of 
Pa Selby’s after-breakfast cigars, convinced that it was 
very good to be alive, especially on board such a magnifi- 
cent steam yacht as the Pauline. He experienced a recru- 
descence of those original feelings of his on that first 
morning at Beausejour when he realized that he was enjoy- 
ing for nothing that which others had, at some distant 
period perhaps, toiled to procure. 

After all, he thought, perhaps he had been too hasty in 
making up his mind tolet Pauline gosoeasily. Fascinating 
as Lulie was, a matrimonial 
adventure with her might well 
prove unsatisfactory in the 
long run. There was, he de- 
cided, a good deal to be said 
in favor of playing the game 
of love along the lines of re- 
spectability. If, as Parradym 
had urged—nay, had even im- 
plored—him to believe, mar- 
riage was a sine qua non of 
happiness, could he do better, 
after all, than to take Pauline? 

He tried to think of her de- 
tached from her millions and 
succeeded in convincing him- 
self, at least for the moment, 
that there were few more 
charming girls to be found 
anywhere. Wasshe not beau- 
tiful—or at least exceedingly 
pretty? Was she not cheerful, 
bright and well educated? 
Indeed, was she not far and 
away the most attractive 
young woman that he had 
met that summer? Could he, 
in fact, do elsewhere half so 
well? Wasn’t it rather hard 
on a girl to throw her over sim- 
ply because she was burdened 
with a bank account that was 
no fault of her own? The mil- 
lions would not do any harm. 

On reconsidering the matter 
it even seemed to Tom that 
those same millions might be 
of some slight advantage. 
Without them, certainly it 
was quite unlikely that he 
could indulge in the pastime 
of yachting which he now 
found so agreeable. He made 
up his mind that Parradym 
had really been rather disap- 
pointed at discovering that he 
had not proposed to Pauline. 
Obviously it was Lulie whom 
Parry was worrying about, and 
even if Pa and Ma Selby were 
not to the manner born—were 
occasionally guilty of slight 
solecisms and sometimes even 
of vulgarities—they were far 
and away preferable to many 
parents-in-law he had seen, 
even at Newport. 

He admitted that in his 
first excitement he might have 
indulged in rather extrava- 
gant dreams as to what he 
would do with Pauline, her 
money and her yacht, after he 
had annexed them. The idea 
of rushing off to the Ionian 
Isles and that sort of thing 
was obviously ridiculous. As 
he gazed through the smoke of his cigar at some of the 
palatial summer residences on the not far-distant shore, 
he concluded that the thing for him to do after marrying 
Pauline was to buy a few acres on the water front and build 
a modest residence, with a private landing, where he could 
keep a motor boat or two and a knockabout. 

He was too active to go floating round the world without 
any exercise, drinking champagne and playing bridge. That 
could come later. For the present they could spend their 
winters in a comfortable apartment in New York, and their 
summers at Bar Harbor, where he could take up golf, 
become the champion tennis player of Mount Desert, and 
incidentally give Pauline all the opportunity she wished 
for in society. 

He was in the midst of these reflections when he heard his 
name called in a boyish voice. ‘‘Oh, you Kelly!” it cried. 
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A canoe containing a tow-headed youth had stolen up 
past the Pauline’s stern, and its occupant was now gently 
holding its nose to the wind while making vigorous contor- 
tions of joy in the direction of Tom, who had difficulty in 
recognizing this friendly stranger, since his face and bare 
arms were burned so brown as to be almost black. 

‘It’s me, you lobster! Crowninshield!”’ 

“Hello, Dick!’’ shouted back Tom. 
were a nigger. Had breakfast yet?” 

“Four hours ago,’’ answered Crowninshield, who had 
now brought the canoe to a point directly beneath Tom. 
““What do you think I am—a gilded loafer? What are you 
doing up there, anyway?”’ 

“Yachting,” retorted Tom loftily, annoyed that Dick 
should not have heard of his distinguished career at 
Newport. 

*‘Ain’t you the swell, though!’’ continued Crownin- 
shield. ‘‘You look as if you had just stepped out of a de- 
partment store. Put on a sweater and come for a paddle 
with me.”’ 

“T’m sorry,” replied Tom; ‘‘but I have an engagement 
at the Casino.” 

“Swimming Pool, I suppose you mean,” sniffed Dick. 
““We don’t have casinos down here in Maine. We leave 
’em for the Newport chappies. How long you going to 
stay?” 

“T really don’t know,’’ answered Tom from above. “I 
believe Mr. and Mrs. Selby expect to stay about a week.” 

At that moment he felt a curious superiority to his former 
friend and clubmate. Ever since he had entered college, 
particularly during his Woolsack period, and up 
to his experience at Newport, Tom had always 
regarded Dick as a tremendous swell. Though 
it was a matter of common knowledge that his 
friend’s family had a very limited income, they 
were nevertheless one of 
those exclusive families 
of the Back Bay whom 
Tom had been brought 
up to regard with an al- 
most religious awe. His 
two months at Newport, 
however, had changed 
his point of view com- 
pletely. To the now ele- 
gant and cosmopolitan 
Kelly his provincial Bos- 
tonian friend seemed 
a person of very little 
consequence—virtuous 
perhaps, but not at all 
interesting. 

And yet it was not this 
attitude which caused 
him to hesitate, as he 
was hesitating, to invite Dick 
on board the yacht. It was 
rather the subcutaneous suspi- 
cion that, though he, Tom, was 
quite satisfied with the change 
in himself whichthetwomonths 
had wrought, his friend might 
have a more critical attitude. 
He was not obtuse to the con- 
trast between the brown mus- 
cularity of the lad in the canoe 
and his own sleek puffiness due 
to high living. It was different 
at Newport. Everybody was 
the same down there. But his 
old chum looked as if he kept 
in training all the year round. 
Somehow Tom did not fancy 
the idea of Dick’s looking him 
over and perhaps saying in his 
rough, blunt way: “Getting 
fat, aren’t you, oldtop?”” The 
fact could not be dodged that 
“‘old top”’ had been getting fat. 
If he had, however, it was none 
of Dick’s business. 

“Saw in the paper that Calk- 
ins wiped up the ground with 
you in the fourth round of the 
International Tournament,” continued his 
clubmatesomewhatseverely. ‘I lost ten dol- 
lars on you—curse you! We were all bet- 
ting here that you would be runner-up at least. 
What was the matter with you?” 

“The better man won,” said Tom with an echo of the 
grandiloquence with which he had offered his hand to 
Calkins at the Casino after his defeat. 

““Too much lush, I guess!”’ growled the boy in the canoe. 
“T was afraid of it in Cambridge. You were crooking your 
elbow an awful lot, long before Class Day.” 

Tom made no reply to this insult; in fact, there was none 
to be made. It was lush that had done it, and he knew it. 
He also knew that lush was still doing it; but, in spite 
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To Tom She Seemed Like a Lithesome 
Youth, a Beautiful Boy 


of his intolerant and rather insolent attitude, there was 
a friendliness about Crowninshield that kept Tom from 
taking offense. He began to reconsider his decision not to 
invite Dick to come aboard. Still uncertain as to his course 
in the matter, he temporized by demanding sharply: 

“‘What are you doing round here, yourself?”’ 

“Oh, tutoring,’ answered the crew man. ‘Got two sub- 
freshmen brats over at Seal Harbor. Mother pays me 
twenty-five a week to act as dry nurse. They’re not bad 
kids, though. One of them can pitch an incurve that would 
puzzle old Slide Kelly—your namesake. It isn’t bad fun if 
you like boys. Besides, I’m boning up for the Law School. 
Going to try to do three years’ work in two, so I can get 
married a year sooner. Knew I was engaged, didn’t you? 
No? Well, lam. To Becky Chase. You met her on Class 
Day.” 

Tom had met her—a red-cheeked, rather robust and 
very Bostonese young lady, whose father was the clergy- 
man of asmall church in Milton. He was about to formu- 
late some congratulatory remark of a properly elegant 
character when he heard the swish of a skirt and Pauline 
joined him at the rail. 

““Miss Selby, allow me to present my friend, Mr. Rich- 
ard Crowninshield,” said Tom in a dignified manner. 

The tow-headed crew man grinned at Pauline and waved 
his hand. 

“Flow d’ye do!” he called up. “Saw your yacht come 
in yesterday afternoon and so I paddled over from Seal 
Harbor this morning to look her over. Didn’t expect to 
find Tom here.”’ He gazed at Pauline admiringly. 

“She’s a beauty!” he re- 
marked, with some ambiguity, 
looking at Tom. 

“Won’t you come on 
board?” asked Pauline. ‘‘We 
should be delighted to see any 
of Mr. Kelly’s friends.” 

“T don’t mind,” answered 
Crowninshield. 

Paddling toward the 
accommodation lad- 
der, which was situ- 
ated some fifty feet 
forward, he tied the 
canoe to one of the 
stanchions and sprang 
lightly up the steps 
with an elasticity and 
verve that filled Tom 
with envy. 

He was rather 
shocked at his friend’s 
clothing, which con- 
sisted apparently of a 
sleeveless jersey, white 
duck trousers fastened 

with a narrow leather belt, 
and a pair of white sneak- 
ers, with heavy gray 
knitted woolen socks. 
Tom suspected that he had 
nothing else on at all. 
Crowninshield looked, in 
fact, more like one of the 
crew of the Pauline in a 
moment of relaxation than 
a collegian, though in face 
and figure he resembled a 
young Viking. 

Pauline was obviously 
much struck with their vis- 
itor and insisted, to Tom’s 
annoyance, on taking him 
over the boat. The two 
were gone some time, 
during which Tom rumi- 
nated on the fickleness of 
womankind. 

“What a nice boy!” ex- 
claimed Pauline as Dick, 
with a final wave of his 
paddle, drove the canoe 
bounding toward the break- 
water. 

*Sointelligent and good- 
looking,”’ she added. 

“Yes, bully fellow!”’ re- 
sponded Tom without en- 
thusiasm. 

Somehow Crowninshield’s unexpected arrival had put 
his nose out of joint. He hadn’t at all liked the way Pau- 
line had started right in to run after the fellow. But Dick 
had been just as bad. It was quite evident that he had 
been smitten. Well, anyhow, he was safely tied up—en- 
gaged to that yellow-haired doll in Milton, compared with 
whom Pauline was a goddess—yes, a goddess! 

Of course she’d make a hit at Bar Harbor, and there’d 
be a dozen fellows after her. If he was going to do anything 
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it was high time—before her attention became distract 
She would be a wonderful girl—even if she didn’t h 
cent. Indeed she would! And she had the money, 
Wouldn’t he be a fool to throw her away? He turneds a 
gave her a naval salute. : 

“Well, commander,”’ he said, ‘“‘shall I order the law 
to take us ashore?” 

Tom had been under no misapprehension about P 
line’s making a hit at Bar Harbor. Indeed, she was gs 
rounded by a horde of very young men from the mom 
she placed her foot-upon the Dirigo Landing stage, ; 
Tom and Parradym found themselves shoved entirely ij 
the background by an eager band of young suitors 
swarmed over the yacht at all hours and rushed Pa 
by motor across the island to distant inaccessible 
for afternoon walks and moonlight picnics. Tom, in fg 
began for the first time to feel a slight tinge of jealousy 
Pauline’s ready neglect. 

Moreover, he was forced, more than was agreeable 
content himself with the society of Pa and Ma Selby, wh 
banal conversation soon drove him to seek refuge ins 
tary walks upon the shore. He decided that he was he 
placed in a rather ridiculous position, and after t 
days of semiboredom suggested to Pauline that they sho 
take a climb together. 

It was a cloudless autumn morning and in the 
lucent atmosphere the distant mountain tops seemed el 
at hand. Following a well-marked path they soon cli 
to a spot where the town and harbor seemed to be ly 
at their very feet. There, too, at her mooring lay { 
Pauline. The air was full of the soft fragrant smell of p 
needles and sunburnt moss. Above them an eagle hu 
a dark speck against the deep blue of the sky’s are. 

Pauline sat down to rest for a moment upon a led 
rock stained with lichen, from whose moss-grown creyii 
peeped tiny flowers. Eastward the Atlantic rose ag 
the white horizon—here patched with windless spots, thi 
flurried with cat’s-paws. It was a soundless, motionl 
world, save for the flicker of a few small birds among t 
yellow birches and scarlet sumacs. { 

Nature was resting. In the lazy morning sunligh 
was luxuriating after her summer, and drowsily lying 
out even drawing breath. The air had that warmt 
yet that freshness which at once sends a glow to the he 
and thrills the senses. The leaves had not yet fallen, 
the near-by mountain sides the background of the ey 
greens was mottled with irregular patches of brown, 
purplish red, of rose, picked out here and there with gold 
gleams of single trees or single drops of scarlet blood. 

Presently Pauline silently rose and began following 1 
path again. Soon they reached the crest of the near 
ridge and could see behind them all the blue wate 
Frenchman’s Bay, dotted with spruce-covered is 
The hills lay all round them, their tumbled outlines 
in a wrinkled smile. To the west lay sixty miles of 
island outlying island, with dim distant shapes of is 
still beyond, bounded by the misty ghosts of vague h 
the northward and the still, even line of the horizon 
south. Along this moved almost imperceptible little doi i 
the markers of ocean traffic along the great highway! 
Cape Sable to Pollock Rip. 

As Tom gazed about him he could not but marvel 
the glory of Nature. It was, as Parradym had said f 
first evening at Newport, immortal. There was no not 
death in this radiance of the visible world; it was the 
of health, not the iridescence of decay—the leap of sap 
the first touch of frost. 

A kind of exaltation stole over Tom, and his dorm: 
spirit, submerged in materialism, raised itself in resg| 
to the beauty about him. Here on this mountain top 
world lay at his feet—a radiant world. As he inhaled 
breaths of the keen autumn air his heart thumped ag 
his ribs with the unaccustomed exertion of climbing 
the blood tingled in his fingers and toes. He felt glo 
alive—for the first time in months; strong with theres 
virility of youth; and for an instant saw the vision t 
youth only glimpses—followed the gleam until it vanish 
over “the uttermost purple rim.”’ 

What a world! What ecstasy to be young—young 
in truth he was, like Crowninshield! He wanted to 
across the valleys to the neighboring ridges; to hurl ina 
ties against some echoing cliff; to stretch up his arms ¢ 
clutch that hovering eagle from the clouds; to push 
huge bowlder from its prehistoric bed and roll it dow 
mountain side. He did, in fact, attempt to throw a 
or so small rocks into the ravine beneath them an 
rather disappointed to find how far short they fell of th 
goal. 

Having worked off his superfluous energy he sat | 
again to a calmer appreciation of the scene round 
Pauline was resting upon a neighboring ledge, her | 
young bosom rising and falling rapidly. Seen shar 
profile against the sky line, her neck and chin bore 2 
tesque resemblance to her mother’s. The discove 
tressed Tom, coming as it did just as his soul was quiv 
with romance. 

While his spirit eye flashed across the smoldering o¢é 
to the opalescent cloud banks on the eastern horizon, ! 


ze 


rial eye fixed itself rather critically upon the proposed 
+ of his affections. Yes; she certainly did look like 
,other—the line from the point of her chin to the little 
between the cords on the back of her neck was too 
—much too long. But that wasn’t her mother’s; the 
was Pa Selby’s! Not that it mattered particularly 
her a girl looked like her mother or her father; only 
had always recognized the fact that Pa Selby had a 
yy undesirable neck. In its mature and completely 
loped state it was equipped with two small rolls of 
7 tissue on the back. Of 
se Pauline wouldn’t ever be 
hat, but the realization that 
yad anything at all of her 
xr about her was like having 
sleton at his feast. 
e looked round at Tom just 
!at moment, conscious that 
as gazing at her, and smiled 
ly at him. She was a nice 
even if she did look like her 
er and mother. But the 
‘ation of her position pro- 
d another unfortunate re- 
iasct 2 as it dida row of 
beads of perspiration upon 
"upper lip and forehead. At 
Nother time or on any other 
¢hisnatural result of physical 
(cise would not have affected 
> unpleasantly, but coming 
ji: the heels of his appreci- 
i1 of her resemblance to her 
ei parent it discomfited 
/ He should under the cir- 
ee svenesitated tokiss 


> 


' is doubtless too much to 
«++ that of themselves these 
i al physical facts would have 
‘ed the course of Tom’s en- 
future life. Having made 
jis mind to marry into the 
y family, he would prob- 
) have carried out his pur- 
)—even with the additional 
covery, inevitably apparent 
Hy the noonday glare, that 
‘tine’ s upper lip was covered 
i a slight down. 
‘ut Pauline saw only ado- 
¥yn in Tom’s glance and she 
‘hed quite prettily and cast 
n her eyes. He had never 
2d her. He had never really 
ited to kiss her. And now, 
igh he knew perfectly well 
1 she was ready to fall into 
ae he was forced to admit 


1, the idea of kissing her was 
iasteful— would require an 
+t. Asshe sat there hunched 
ym the rock she gave an im- 
sion of being rather pudgy. 
x all, Parry had probably 
is right when he had declared 
i: the whole sex business was 
\rplayed. 
here they were, alone in a 
¢atiful place—surrounded by 
‘ mountains, the sea and the 
i He might as well get it over 
/1. Hefelt quite clear that he 
“ted to put the business through—no matter what! 
‘line might not be a pocket Venus, but she was an 
lighty pretty girl; and Lulie was out of the question 
‘several conclusive reasons. His heart began to thump 
‘ently and the blood surged up into his ears and eyes. 
1 dimly heard himself clear his throat and say: 
Pauline—I—I want to say something to you!” 
Te saw her turn a darker red. He had difficulty in forc- 
himself to go on, for he felt like a housebreaker. She 
such an easy mark, But two millions! She was look- 
away from him with a studied air of unconsciousness. 
You know,” he continued, ‘‘I —— 
ies stopped abruptly. From above came the sound of 
(2es and the rattle of displaced stones. Two strangers 
| € approaching along the path. Pauline raised her head 
yatiently. The climbers were now in plain view, striding 
\itly toward them. Obviously it was no time for him to 
Isp Pauline’s well-developed figure in his arms and press 
downy cheek to his. There would of necessity have to 
Ja short intermission in the program. Then the inter- 
ted act could go on. He experienced an extraordinary 
(se of relief. He wondered if people who were going to be 
ged felt like that when they were reprieved. 
‘Somebody’s coming!”’ he remarked, throwing into his 
ce a note of disgust he by no means felt. 
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“Yes,’’ replied Pauline wearily. 

The climbers were now almost upon them. Tom rose 
and lit a cigarette with a dégagé air; then struck a pictur- 
esque pose as a girl came bounding along the path. 

“Why, Tom!” 

He turned quickly to find himself confronted by Evelyn, 
her hand outstretched, a delighted smileupon her face. She 
was clad in dark brown khaki, and wore walking breeches 
covered by a short skirt, beneath which Tom could see a 
pair of slender, brown-stockinged calves, terminating in 


“She'll Play With You and Then Throw You Away Like a Rag Dolt’® 


two small moccasins. Round her neck was a bright red, 
loosely knotted flowing tie that appeared to reflect the color 
in her dark olive cheeks. To Tom she seemed like a lithe- 
some youth, a beautiful boy—some cupbearer of the gods. 
His heart gave a single great leap. 

“Tom! Whoever expected to meet you here! Dad! It’s 
Tom Kelly!” 

She made no attempt to conceal her pleasure. As for 
poor jaded Tom it was like suddenly stumbling upon an 
ice-cold, limpid spring in the midst of an arid plain. 

“Evelyn!” he cried, eagerly wringing her hand. 

“Pew tooth!” 

‘Pew tooth, yourself !”’ 

They caroled joyously at this mystic password and 
Pauline looked round at them almost as if annoyed. 

“Oh, Pauline!” There was an unaccustomed freshness 
in Tom’s voice—a new note. “‘ Miss Selby, I want to pre- 
sent Miss Russell.” 

Evelyn crossed to Pauline and offered her hand. 

“How do you do?” she said cordially. 

Pauline took the hand without rising from her rock. 
There was something about this young Hebe that she 
instinctively did not like. 

“How do you do?” she remarked stiffly. 
not getting up!” 


“Excuse my 


bho 
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At that moment Professor Russell joined them and, after 
greeting Tom, was likewise presented to Miss Selby, who 
made it quite apparent that she was rather bored by the 
whole incident. Evelyn and her father, however, were 
clearly pleased at meeting Tom and charmed at being 
introduced to Miss Selby, although Tom somehow vaguely 
resented the fact that Evelyn accepted his being alone 
upon a mountain top with a young lady quite as a matter 
of course. He would have preferred to have her take it 
more as Pauline had done. It appeared that the Russells 
were staying at Seal Harbor, 
and were enjoying their annual 
week’s tramp over the hills of 
Mount Desert before the open- 
ing of the university. They had 
started before sunrise, had 
climbed Sargeant Mountain, 
crossed The Bubbles to Green 
Mountain via the Tollhouse 
Path, and were now about to 
descend its ridge, returning home 
by way of Jordan’s Pond—a 
ten-hour trip. The mere recital 
of the undertaking filled Tom 
with astonishment and Pauline 
with fatigue. The Russells had 
followed Tom’s career in the 
National Tournament with in- 
terest and had been greatly dis- 
appointed at its early blight. 

He watched them disappear 
up the mountain side with re- 
gret. He would have liked to 
go along with them—get hold of 
the professor for a good long 
talk—and chuck Pauline en- 
tirely. It seemed ages since that 
evening at the little house on 
Appian Way. He wondered 
what had become of Frank True, 
and felt a stab at his heart as he 
recalled the humiliating experi- 
ences of Class Day. 

Well, plainly Evelyn bore 
him no resentment. Instinec- 
tively he contrasted her trim 
figure and agile mentality with 
theample proportionsand slower 
intellectual processes of his com- 
panion. What a corking girl 
Evelyn was! All the virtues of 
Pauline combined with the fire 
and cleverness of Lulie. Well, 
he’d lost his chance. 

Parradym’s words, the first 
night out, came back to his 
mind: “If you ever meet a girl 
you love—in the right way, I 
mean—go after her, through 
fire and water if need be, and 
don’t let up until you get her or 
you’re dead.’”’ He sighed. If 
only he’d known as much about 
women then as he did now! It 
was too late. But that was the 
kind of girl one could love—in 
the right way! He turned to 
discover Pauline gazing at him 
suspiciously. 

““Who was your friend?” she 
inquired. 

“Oh, a girl I used to know in 
Cambridge,”’ he answered. 

They sat in silence for several minutes. The unexpected 
appearance of the Russells had produced a sudden change 
in the atmosphere. The temperature had distinctly low- 
ered. The words Tom had uttered seemed to have been 
stillborn. Yet the girl lingered, evidently still hoping that 
he might speak. 

‘‘Well,’? he remarked when the silence had at length 
become embarrassing, ‘‘ what do you think—shall we go on 
down again?” 

Pauline made one last effort. 

“You were just going to say something when your friends 
came along,’’ she reminded him. ‘‘ What was it?”’ 

It was a blatant challenge—unmaidenly perhaps, but, 
let us hope, excusable. Tom looked at her blankly. Then 
he took out his gold case, offered it to her, and lita cigarette 
as if trying hard to remember something. 

““Was I?” he asked in a puzzled fashion. 
remotest idea what I was going to say.” 


“T haven’t the 
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ee return trip of the yacht was accomplished without 

incident and she dropped her anchor in the East River 

with the relations of Pauline and Tom still, so far at least 

as the girl was concerned, in statu quo. Whatever it was 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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A Show-Down in Russia 


HE Russian Revolution stands out in sharp contrast to 

every other big political movement called a revolution. 
Great noblemen revolting against a king secured Magna 
Charta. Eminently substantial property owners and tax- 
payers upset the Stuarts and established parliamentary 
supremacy. The American Revolution was largely in- 
spired and directed by persons whose social circumstances 
were of an advantageous sort. When something like the 
democratic ideal of real, direct rule by the mass of the 
people developed, it got into difficulties; the conservative 
class then intervened and shaped the present conservative 
Constitution. The French middle class, assisted by the 
lesser nobility, launched a revolution that was far along 
before it came into control of the sans-culottes. Their 
mismanagement gave Napoleon an opportunity to close 
the revolutionary chapter with his celebrated “whiff of 
grapeshot.”’ 

The Russian Revolution is the only big movement of 
that sort which—by what seems the best evidence avail- 
able—was mainly directed, from the beginning, by people 
at the social base; the only revolution which was thor- 
oughly democratic from the beginning. Even allowing for 
the unfavorable condition of the Russian masses—their 
ignorance and lack of practical experience—its failure 
would be a calamity. 

But it will certainly fail unless its leaders develop the 
capacity to govern. Whoever knows anything about the 
American and French Revolutions realizes that instability 
and insecurity are the most intolerable of social conditions. 
After an extended experience of them, people will turn to 
anything that promises a reasonable degree of order and 
certainty. 

The military disorder in Russia is patent; but that 
might not be a crucial factor as to the life of the revolu- 
tionary government. Reports speak of wide and growing 
industrial disorder—unserviceable railroads, idle plants, 
food supplies in jeopardy. Unless the government can 
maintain a reasonable degree of order and security at 
home, reaction will certainly sweep it away. People may 
talk anarchy; but they will not long endure it. 


Better Than Money 


S BETWEEN two men on an equality in other respects, 

one of whom has a hundred dollars in cash, while the 

other has a hundred-dollar Government bond, the latter is 
easily a hundred per cent better off. 

For every practical purpose he has cash. In case of need 
he can immediately convert his bond into greenbacks by 
selling it or borrowing on it at the nearest bank. 

But, economically speaking, he has taken that prodigious 
step which separates savagery from barbarism: he has 
abstained from immediate consumption of goods in hand; 
he has saved something. 

The characteristic of barbarism, as distinguished from 
savagery, is that people have saved something; they pos- 
sess flocks and herds. When patient Jesuits sought to drag 
South American Indians across this ethnologie gap by 
introducing cattle growing, their everstanding difficulty 
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was that if a couple of Indians happened to be hungry and 
saw a steer they promptly killed it, cut out a fine steak, 
feasted, and went their way. So long as they had what 
they wanted to eat at the moment the argument that they 
might want the rest of that steer the next winter struck 
them as merely academic. 

When the man with a hundred dollars in cash deliber- 
ately sets that apart from present consumption, resolutely 
forgoes the immediate satisfactions obtainable from it, 
and lays it up for a far-off winter, merely multiplying a 
hundred cents by a hundred does not express what he has 
gained. The man without a margin, who must depend on 
each day’s chance for that day’s needs, lives with a ball and 
chain on his leg. A Government bond, as distinguished 
from that much cash to be spent, at least puts some rub- 
ber into the chain. It is not merely as good as cash but 
much better. 


The Price of Wheat 


AST year the Northwest’s spring-wheat crop was almost 

a failure, the Dakotas producing only sixty-four mil- 

lion bushels against two hundred and sixteen millions in 

1915. This year the outturn, though better than in 1916, 
was decidedly below normal. 

Wheat once during the current year sold above three 
dollars a bushel at Chicago. The Government fixed a 
maximum price of two dollars and twenty cents a bushel. 

Some Northwestern farmers, looking at last year’s loss, 
at this year’s very moderate yield, and at that price of 
three dollars in a free market, protest against the Govern- 
ment price. 

This rouses deep indignation in the virtuous and patri- 
otic East—especially in those editorial minds that are 
most acutely aware of the general beneficence and beneyo- 
lence of Wall Street. But this wrath is merely a normal 
outcropping of human nature. 

The Government price for wheat is fair, particularly in 
view of the fact that the Government has guaranteed a 
minimum of two dollars for every bushel raised in the 
United States next year. 

The Government has fixed prices on other commodities, 
but in no other case has it done what it has for wheat grow- 
ers—that is, guaranteed a minimum price for next year 
that is about double the normal price. If peace should 
come this winter, the Dardanelles be thrown open, releas- 
ing Russia’s wheat surplus, and next year’s crop be good, 
that guaranty might, in fact, let the Government in for a 
big loss. 

Wheat growers have no good ground for complaint. We 
have no doubt the protesting farmers will see it that way 
on fuller consideration and cheerfully fall into line with 
the rest of us. But anybody who will take pains to look 
at the case from their angle will see that there is small 
reason to fall into a rage over their protest. 


A Line on the Submarine 


EARLY eight months have elapsed since Germany 

began unrestricted submarine warfare. Reports of 
the sinking of ships since then have been inconclusive and 
conflicting. England has given only the number of British 
ships sunk, without stating their tonnage. Germany has 
made tall claims, which England has denied. As to how 
many tons have been sent to the bottom, all an outsider 
can do is to make a fairly good guess. 

But there is another line on submarine activity. The 
usual official statements of British imports and exports 
have been published regularly throughout the war. There 
is no reason to question their accuracy. 

The statement for August shows that the value of goods 
moving into the United Kingdom by sea and out by sea 
was twenty per cent greater than in the corresponding 
month last year. 

Rise in prices would account for.a considerable part of 
this increase. The figures may be affected to some extent 
by the inclusion of certain government purchases not 
included last year. But careful consideration of all the 
evidence leaves a strong presumption that the movement 
of goods to and from England by sea is about as large as 
last year. If we take the seven months ending with 
August, embracing the whole period of unrestricted sub- 
marine operations, the value of British imports and exports 
is about eight per cent larger than last year. 

After nearly two-thirds of a year’s experience, the long- 
est vision can see no defeat for the Allies through starving 
England into submission. 


Housing the Workers 


AR has brought out with peculiar emphasis one of 

the very weak spots in our industrial equipment. 
We can'beat the world at building plants—that is, in 
rapid construction of factories so skillfully arranged that 
the machinery in them will be operated to the best possible 
advantage. There, broadly speaking, we stop. How the 
men who operate the machinery are going to be housed is 
left to chance. We take it for granted that, the plant being 


erected, some speculative landlords will throw togethe 
number of tenements, barracks and shacks in which t¢ 
operatives can find shelter from the weather on somet r 
or other. 

The Journal of the American Institute of Architects 
a quite typical instance. Under the pressure of war qd 
mand a big factory in a New England town was rush 
to completion in record time. The proprietors were ¢o| 
gratulating themselves on this typical American feat w 
it developed that, whereas the factory would employ 
thousand hands, not a solitary house suitable for a wor 
man’s occupancy was to be had in the town. More 
the cost of building was so high, and the duration 
war boom so uncertain, that nobody had any inclin; 
to build a house for a workman’s occupancy. 

Europe got a good way ahead of us in recognizing 
housing the man who runs the engine is as importa 
housing the engine itself. Leaving the housing of ope 
to speculative builders is as bad economy, in the lo 
as leaving it to speculative builders—whose only i 
in the matter is the amount of rent they can extrac 
put up the structures that contain the machinery. 
sane concern would think of doing the latter. Nearl 
sane concern does the former. 

Probably we shall muddle through the war period o 
old haphazard plan; but finally the housing of wor 
must be thoroughly reorganized on a different basis fr 
that merely of a landlord’s temporary profits. 


Not a War:Profits Tax 


HE Senate proposed to tax war profits; then sudden 
and for some mysterious reason, abandoned that i 
tion. It took the profits a concern had earned in the 
years before the European War as a measure of its no 
earning capacity. Whatever it earned this year in ex 
those normal earnings was regarded as war profi 
taxed at rates running from twelve per cent up to 
per cent. 
Having framed a bill on these lines the Senate abrupt 
abandoned the base upon which taxable profits were 
calculated and changed the bill so that all profits in e 


called war profits and subjected to the tax. 
This is not taxing war profits at all. A great numb 
concerns whose earning power depends upon goo 
patent rights, trade-marks, and so on, rather than upc 
the actual cash invested, earn more than ten per cent up 
the cash investment in normal times. 
For example, we happen to know of a trade paper w. 
because of greatly increased cost of materials and lab 
earning less this year than it earned before the war, 
only a small amount of actual cash is invested in the 
ness; its value depends upon long-established gooc 
The bill as passed by the Senate will take nearly two-t 
of this year’s total earnings, though the paper is not pi 
ing a penny on account of the war, but suffering a lo 
This trade paper is a comparatively small business 
cern. It is exactly the comparatively small concerns 
will be hit by this bogus war-profits tax. 
The Senate should have stuck to its first intentic 
taxing war profits. The taxation it finally adopted h h 
relation whatever to war profits. 


Get a Kitchen Card 


[ees spring the British Government undertook | 
popular campaign to conserve wheat. Asa result, 
sumption of wheat in April fell off about four per cer 
May nearly ten per cent, in June fifteen per cent, a 
J uly twenty per cent. Much the greater part of this¥ 
saving was due to the voluntary codperation of wom 
their homes. 
There is abundant food in the United States for } 
use and much to spare; but that which we spare t 
Allies must be carried three thousand submarine-mel 
miles when every ton of ocean shipping is precious 
help them effectually we must cut down our use of f 
that require the least tonnage in proportion to 
nutritive value. These foods are wheat, beef, pork, 
products, sugar. We havea big supply of vegetables, 
ful here but nearly useless for export. Various f 
in the same category. We have bumper crops of corn 
oats—the former, especially, a most palatable and | 
ishing substitute for wheat. 
With no real inconvenience, without a cent of gr 
cost, and without a solitary meal being less nutriti 
delectable, we can shift home consumption toward - 
that are less available for export, and in that way 
conquer the U-boats. 
Every household should study its diet with this war 
in mind and do its part. A postcard addressed to the. 
Administrator, Washington, will bring a placard of in 
tions and explanations, to be hung in the kitchen, by 
serving which every family can directly help to sustat 
armies that are fighting our battles. The Food Admini 0 
tion wants a pledge of codperation from every house’ 
Get the kitchen card and follow it. , 


i 
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| Serious and /rivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Divine Sarah 


-)RTUNE, who never tires of showering honors on 
Madame Bernhardt, has just brought her an honorary 
‘abership in the Stage Women’s War Relief Associa- 
(, an honor conferred the other night with much pomp 
1 circumstance in a New York playhouse. If there 
«2 such a society as the Ancient Order of Good Sports 
«hould propose Madame Bernhardt for a membership 
‘\efirst class; for no misfortune, no financial reverse, no 
‘ss, no surgeon’s knife has ever banished the smile with 
Ich she faces the world and accepts her lot, be it good 
‘|. The official military photograph on the right shows 
; of Madame Bernhardt’s soldier audiences on the 
’ tern Frontand givesan 
‘ llentidea of Madame’s 
«ard-skin coat. 


Dector Koo 


HE smiling young Chinaman at 

the foot of this column is China’s 
talented and amiable minister at 
Washington. If the Celestial King- 
dom could have a few hundred dip- 
lomats and statesmen of Doctor 
Koo’s training and caliber, the 
Chinese Junk of State would not 
rock so much as it has of late. 

Dr. Vi Kyuin Wellington Koo 
was born in the province of Kiang- 
su, China, and is now 29 years old. 
He received his education in China 
at the St. John’s University Prepar- 
atory School, Shanghai, previous to 
his coming to the United States. 
He was a student for one year at 
Cook Academy before he matricu- 
lated at Columbia. He graduated 
from Columbia with the class of 
1909, then he specialized in inter- 
national law under Prof. John 
Bassett Moore, receiving succes- 
sively the degrees of M.A.and Ph.D. 
Bugeme Manlove Soon after the establishment of the republic he was called 
Rhodes=—Himeself back to become secretary of the cabinet and concurrently 

By Himself (Concluded on Page 114) 


M. RHODES, R. F. D.; bats 
and throws right-handed; Per- 
sian education; peterpantheist; 
hopeful pessimist; poltroon in poli- 
tics, laggard in love and dastard in 
war; jack-of-nine-trades, master of 
one—bronco-busting. Motter: 
Don’t rock the boatman. 

Hobbies: spelling bronco cor- 
rectly; keeping my face and sad 
story from public prints; not giving 
advice about the war; not giving 
advice; not blushing with shame 
for thesoft, spiritless, ignoble, peace- 
loving, spineless, cowardly and un- 
Prussian American people, at the 
established rate per column, and 
not believing same of the same, ex- 
cept last item. 

By this promotion I once devoted some time to scientific re- 
hewasadvancedover search, specializing in Permutations; con- 
the heads of no less_ ducted interesting series of experiments as to 

(Concluded on combinations obtainable by segregating paste- 

Page 114) board slips into bundles of five. Each slip 
was distinguished by number or other 
(Concluded on Page 114) 


semneral Bell 


AJOR GENERAL 
| J. Franklin Bell (the 
‘mouflages James), who 
< recently made com- 
ider of the Eastern 
.artment of the Army, 
i: headquarters on Gov- 
ir’s Island, probably 
) s the record for the re- 
ikable promotions he 
2 received. Back in 
)., when he was plain 
stain Bell, of the Seventh 
15. Cavalry, the War 
(artment shattered all 
-edents by promoting 
1, at one leap, to a 
tradier generalship. 


, 
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Beatrice 
Herraden 


XCEPT for the 

lettering on her 
arm, one might mis- 
take this portrait of 
Miss Harraden for 
an officer on one of 
those Ships That 
Passinthe Night. As 
a matter of fact this 
clever author long 
ago put aside her 
writing to engage in 
war work. She has 
not only secured 
hundreds of women 
workers for the mu- 
nition plants, but is 
active in the work of + ,.% ‘ ane 
the Endell Street * edt St wae 
Hospital, an institu- DERI A; 8 : 
tion entirely staffed 
by women. Miss 
Harraden has charge 
of the library, and 
sees that convales- 
cent Tommies get 
the kind of reading 
matter they want, 
whether it measures 
up to her own liter- 
ary standards or not. 
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\ i YEALTH has never yet sacrificed 

itself on the altar of patriotism 

in any war,” declared Senator 

La Follette not long ago. ‘‘On the contrary it 

has ever shown itself eager to take advantage 

of the misfortunes which war always brings to 
the masses of the people.” 

If this already classic denunciation of the 
millionaires of America be true then the task 
of raising some $20,000,000,000 for war would 
seem almost impossible. If wealth did not do 
its full and patriotic share in the first Liberty 
Loan and if it fails likewise to do its share in the 
second loan, then La Follette is right and wealth 
isathing accursed. And in these loans we havea 
vast object lesson in the motives of investment, 
a flood of light on the impulses to which rich 
and poor alike respond, whether they spring 
from the generous, unselfish nature of the 
patriot or the low and sordid heart of the tax 
dodger and profiteer. 

Expressed in its most brutal form, do the 
rich buy war loans from patriotism or to escape 
taxes? The first Liberty Loan paid only three 
and a half per cent interest, but it was made 
free from all taxes, including the enormous 
supertoll on large incomes. Thus it comes 
about that a very rich man if able to change all 
his fortune over into these war bonds would 
escape such heavy taxes that he would be 
receiving the equivalent of perhaps ten per 
cent interest on an investment that pays the 
poor man hardly more than one-third as much. 

At a meeting where workmen were being 
urged to buy Liberty bonds there sat on the 
platform the very wealthy president of a big 
national bank and one of the richest corpora- 
tion lawyers in the country. 

“Take the bonds, my friends,” shouted the 
speaker, “‘and keep these gentlemen on the 
platform from buying them to reduce their 
supertaxes!”’ 

This remark brought down the house, and 
while the audience roared with delight the 
banker and the corporation lawyer blushed. 
“You can’t persuade the people,”’ said the 
speaker in discussing the incident several 
months later, ‘‘that anything but cupidity led the rich to 
buy these bonds. To persuade them of anything else would 
be a hopeless task.” 

In a serious attempt to get at the truth of this admit- 
tedly difficult and delicate subject I sought information 
from a large and varied assortment of financial authorities, 
including several multimillionaires and all manner of per- 
sons who had come in contact with them, such as bankers, 
Treasury officials and experts, and the active managers of 
the Liberty Loan campaigns in New York and Chicago. 
First of all I approached an investment banker and bond 
expert of many years’ experience in handling all classes of 
investors, rich and poor alike. 

“‘T don’t see how you can write a word on this subject,” 
he said. ‘‘The less said about the rich the better. The 
only motive they recognize in making investments is cupid- 
ity. They will rush after a bond if it pays enough—other- 
wise they are cold to all appeals.” 


‘“‘Nothing He Could Do Would be Right’ 


HERE is no use arguing with them about the attrac- 

tiveness of the bond. They know as much about that 
as you do. They can’t help being shrewd about their pur- 
chases, even of Liberty bonds, because they have always 
been shrewd. That is why they are rich. I know a man 
who intended to subscribe for $10,000,000 of Liberty bonds 
but at the last moment thought he discovered an insignifi- 
cant technical hitch in the conversion clause which might 
prevent him from exchanging his bonds for those of later 
issues at a higher rate, and he angrily refused to enter any 
subscription.” 

I tried to discover whether this testy Croesus had been 
made to see the light of reason, but the banker was too 
absorbed in his subject to heed my question. 

“Don’t write about the very rich,” he warned. 
not a pleasant subject.” 

“But don’t the figures show that the rich actually bought 
the bonds, whatever their motives may have been?” I 
asked. 

“The bonds were taken mostly by people who didn’t 
take all they should have taken,” was his reply. 

I mentioned a famous manufacturer who subscribed for 
$3,000,000 and whose corporation took either for itself or 
for its employees at least twice as much. 


“Tt is 


By ALBERT 


**Take the Bonds,’’ Shouted the Speaker, 
on the Platform From Buying Them to Reduce Their Supertaxes!’’ 
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“Of course they did,” was the immediate answer. 
“Mr. and his company are in the limelight. They 
had to.” 

““Aren’t you too cynical?” I suggested. 

“T hope not,’’ he answered seriously. ‘‘But it is my dis- 
position to tear off the trappings and pretense and get 
down to reality. Of course,’’ he admitted, “‘this much is to 
be said for the very rich: They expected to be soaked with 
heavy income and excess-profits taxes. They felt that 
John Jones, who keeps the corner store, would escape with 
much lighter taxes and therefore he ought to take the 
bonds.” 

“But how about John D. Rockefeller?”’ I persisted. 
“He subscribed for $20,000,000; wasn’t that pretty good?” 

“That was nothing for Rockefeller. What is $20,000,000 
out of $500,000,000?” 

“But where could he get more money than that without 
disturbing his other investments?” I mildly suggested. 

“He could get it all right if he really wanted to—five 
times as much if necessary.” 

“T think Mr. Rockefeller did splendidly,” said a Govern- 
ment official to whom I repeated this conversation. ‘“Any- 
one who says he did not subscribe enough loses sight of the 
fact that it was a question of a proportion of the whole 
loan, not the amount itself. You don’t expect one man at 
a church fair to buy out the whole shooting match, even if 
he can afford it. If we had asked for fifteen billions instead 
of two billions Mr. Rockefeller would have been expected 
to come across with a great deal more.” 

Though J. P. Morgan & Co. and several other banking 
concerns made larger subscriptions, John D. Rockefeller 
made the largest single individual subscription to the first 
Liberty Loan, and he is in a position to make by far the 
largest to the second loan. His case is one of absorbing 
interest and unusual significance. But perhaps it is not a 
typical case for the simple reason that nothing Mr. Rocke- 
feller can do will satisfy everybody. ‘Nothing he could 
do would be right,” was the rather bitter comment that 
another man of large wealth made in discussing the case. 

This is literally true. Rockefeller was criticized for not 


taking enough of the bonds, and he would have been even ° 


more severely condemned for “‘hogging it’”’ and trying to 
escape taxation. Mr. Rockefeller subscribed in four install- 
ments of $5,000,000 each through different banks, and it 
was suggested that he entered his subscription in this 


‘and Keep These Gentlemen 


- the bonds were listed on the Stock Exchange that the p 
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manner because he secured four time 
much publicity and credit for his ac 
as if he had entered a single subseript 
By splitting his subscription he made the ti 
nical financial operation much easier, prob: 
roused other multimillionaires to subscribe 
gave the credit of entering large subscript 
to more than one bank. 

But to get back to the real issue: Did. 
Rockefeller subscribe from motives of pati 
ism or of cupidity? No one but he can 
swer that question, and so tangled are hu 
motives that perhaps he himself could not; 
a satisfactory reply. But there are some cur} 
bits of evidence. It will be remembered 1 
though Rockefeller subscribed for $20,000, 
his allotment was cut down so that he recei 
only one-fifth that amount, or about $4,000,( 
But he had arranged to take the full $20,0 
000. He had subscribed to large amount 
short-dated certificates of indebtedness wl 
the Treasury puts out in advance of b 
issues; he had made arrangements with ba 
to take up the full amount, and he was aceui 
lating funds from dividends and interest 
from the sale of other securities sufficient 
meet his payments. 

As a strictly financial proposition it we 
appear as if Mr. Rockefeller really wanted 
bonds. And indeed there is good authority 
the statement that after the loan was over. 
the bonds were listed on the Stock Excha 
he put in at least one market order which r 
“Buy me $5,000,000 Liberty bonds.” 

But on the other hand had Mr. Rockefe 
really wanted the entire $20,000,000 why 
he not put in a subscription for a much la! 
sum, say $50,000,000, for his advisers su 
must have known just before the books ele 
that the loan would be oversubscribed and 
large subscribers would get less than t 
wanted unless they doubled or trebled t 
subscriptions? 

What do the millionaires themselves s 
One man with a large fortune, whose subse 
tion to the first loan amounted to sev 
millions, talked freely. He is connected y 
international banking and corporate interests of the 1 
rank and is active in a small group that controls man 
the country’s largest corporations. He is also a close: 
dent of the theoretical and scientific side of finance, as | 
as one of its most successful practitioners. ; 


; 


Reading the Minds of the Rich 


HE rich were moved chiefly by motives of patriotis 
he said with a dry smile, ‘‘but they were moved 
extreme reluctance. They needed much urging. I do 
believe that many of them subscribed because of thet 
exempt feature. I have several reasons for this opin 
Personally I talked with many people of great wea 
urging them to buy the bonds and trying to show tl 
what a good thing the bonds were because of total freec 
from taxation. But the average rich man was timid, f 
ful, suspicious. All he could see was that the bonds } 
only three and a half per cent. He could not be mad 
see that the real income to him would be much larger. 
attitude was this: 
“<°T’ll take my chances with something else—with bo 
that I know pay five per cent, even if they are taxable. 
“But the most conclusive reason for believing that 
exemption was not the chief motive is the fact that 
bonds fell below par after the subscriptions closed. If 
rich had really wanted to obtain investments that woul 
free from taxes they would have bought so heavily a 


would quickly have been driven above par. You ¢ 
get away from that. 

“T tell you the rich did not want these bonds. No pe 
were ever more delighted and relieved than they ¥ 
they found that their allotments had been cut by 
Secretary of the Treasury and they would not have tc 
the full amount they subscribed for. 

“But mark my words, the rich will subscribe f 
next loan. They will make it a success and take it ¢ 
the rest of the population do not. They will subseribe 
every loan that is put out and make them all successe 
the very simple reason that they will have to, Why 
they have to? Because if they do not they will hav 
finger of scorn pointed at them, and if there is anything 
rich dislike and fear it is that. . 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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“I envy the fortunate buyer 
This gem of good taste to acquire! 
Such a chef-d'euvre if hung in the Louvre, 
The nations would flock to admire!’’ 


bs =“of art, 


Masterpiece 


‘To get the full enjoyment of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup eat 
it slowly, deliberately. Taste 
and enjoy every spoonful. Then 
you realize why so many péople 
of critical tastes pronounce this 
popular Campbell “kind” the 
standard of perfection in tomato 
soup. 


“The object of art,” declared Sir 


- Joshua Reynolds, “is to carry out Nature’s 
intention. 


And what this famous “philosopher 


as he is called, said about painting applies 
aptly to this masterpiece of culinary art— 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Nature, in the red-ripe, vine-matured tomato, 
provides the “‘color-scheme’”’ and the keynote 
of flavor, as you might say; while the ac- 
complished Campbell chefs, by blending 
the best part of this natural product with 
the best of other wholesome ingredients, 
unite the piquant freshness of Nature with 


the nourishing quality demanded in a food 
product for daily use. Here you have rich- 
ness combined with delicacy; a touch of 
natural sweetness—never cloying; a fine 
tonic zest which enlivens the appetite and 
lends added savor to the entire meal. A 
chef-d’eeuvre to grace the best appointed table. 


No wonder that practical housewives order this tempting soup from the grocer by the 


dozen or the case. 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Beef Clam Bouillon 
Bouillon Clam Chowder 

Celery Consommé 

Chicken © Julienne 


Mock Turtle Pepper Pot 
Mulligatawny Printanier 
Mutton Tomato 

Ox Tail Tomato-Okra 
Pea Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


i 
Vi 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“There is nothing in being rich nowadays anyhow,” 
said this outspoken man of millions as he turned to his desk 
and closed the interview. 

It is not generally known, even in the financial world, 
with what extraordinary difficulty certain very wealthy 
corporations and individuals, as well as those of moderate 
wealth, were induced to subscribe. The fact is probably 
published here for the first time that in both New York 
and Chicago secret committees of bankers were appointed 
literally to drag in the big subscriptions from certain 
reluctant corporations. 

On the secret committee in New York were J. P. Morgan, 
George F. Baker, chairman of the First National Bank, 
and a few others. They formed what they called the 
Million-Dollar Club—perhaps because they went after 
$1,000,000 subscriptions with a club. Anyway, they set 
out to overcome the prevailing spirit among many of the 
wealthy of “letting: George do it” and of proving their 
patriotism by the purchase of a fifty-dollar bond. As there 
are hundreds of big corporations with which these bankers 
are affiliated it is easy to see how pressure was brought, 
though there were cases where corporations had to be 
approached five or six times and told “You’ve got to 
subscribe.” 

With certain rich individuals the task was far harder. 
At first thought it seemed to me interesting that the com- 
mittee should know whom to approach—that is, what 
men and women were in a position to subscribe $1,000,000 
or more. But my informants laughed at such childlike 
innocence. ‘‘How did they know whom to go after?” 
snorted one banker to whom the question was put. 
“Don’t you suppose the biggest banks in the country 
know who the rich people are?”’ 


Selling Bonds With a Club 


ie DISCOVER people capable of absorbing $1,000,000 
of bonds apiece was easy. To get them to do it was 
another matter. ‘“‘The loan will be a success anyway,” 
grumbled the millionaire. ‘‘There are plenty of others, and 
you don’tneedme. Besides, I don’t want toanyway.” But 
such excuses did not satisfy the secret committee, especially 
Mr. Baker, who ‘‘sold’”’ more $1,000,000 subscriptions 
than any other man in the country. Baker is an old man 
now, but there is no more powerful or influential financial 
personage in the country than this quiet, modest, retiring 
old gentleman, and with the single exception of John D. 
Rockefeller probably there is none so rich. Besides, he is 
imbued with the whole tradition of Government bonds. 
As a young man he entered the banking business in Civil 
War times, and his institution took a leading part both for 
itself and representing several refunding syndicates in 
financing United States bonds of successive administra- 
tions. During one year, 1879, his bank bought and sold 
$780,000,000 of United States bonds. 

Baker subscribed $1,000,000 for the first Liberty Loan, 
his son took a like amount, the bank in which they are by 
far the largest stockholders subscribed for $25,000,000, 
and the United States Steel Corporation, in which Baker’s 
influence equals that of J. P. Morgan, also subscribed for 
$25,000,000. But this was only a beginning for the old 
gentleman. He telephoned rich individuals and corpora- 
tion heads to come to his office; and when they are sum- 
moned by George F. Baker they go. Usually it is not 
necessary to be called twice to the “captain’s office.” He 
also went out and got subscriptions. He talked not only with 
the rich and powerful but urged commuters on the train 
to do their small share. The final result was that his bank 
got in $110,000,000 of subscriptions, or one-sixteenth of the 
country’s total. 

Mr. Baker does not like to talk about his achievements, 
but F. L. Hine, who is president of the bank and who 
worked with Mr. Baker, was willing to speak for the 
institution. Mr. Hine himself subscribed for $1,000,000. 
Something like $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 was obtained by 
the bank in individual subscriptions of $1,000,000 or over. 
I asked Mr. Hine how they did it. 

“We went after them,” was his reply. ‘‘ Neither indi- 
viduals nor corporations wanted the bonds, except in a 
very few cases. We had to show them, in many instances, 
that they must subscribe. ‘You have got to do it!’ was 
the argument. It was a vital necessity that the loan be a 
success. It simply could not be allowed to fail. 

“There was one institution that we went after, a mod- 
erate sized one. Its officers thought that $500,000 would 
be about right for them. ‘Tut, tut,’ we said; ‘that is per- 
fectly absurd. At the very least $1,000,000, or perhaps 
$2,000,000.’ The result of our little argument was that 
they took $2,000,000 for themselves and $6,000,000 for 
their customers. 

“Tt is true,” he added with a faint, suggestive smile, 
“that some subscribers had to be gone after with a bludg- 
eon, and you know that such methods won’t go so well 
another time. You can do it once, but not again. 

‘As for tax exemption, we found it a negligible feature. 
In our entire canvass we found perhaps half a dozen 
men who really wanted about $500,000 of the bonds apiece, 
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but of those who subscribed for very large sums I remem- 
ber only one man who really wanted the several million 
dollars which he subscribed for, and it was explained in his 
case that he was old and in poor health, so that Govern- 
ment bonds really afforded a suitable investment for him.. 

“Of the bonds we received from our subscription we 
turned back $8,000,000 to the Federal Reserve Bank to 
enable them to make deliveries to small and moderate 
sized subscribers, who were yelling for bonds. That shows 
how badly we wanted them.” 

From a source of unquestioned reliability I learned that 
a prominent banker who was in the $1,000,000 class divided 
up most of his bonds among his children. This of course 
prevented any reduction in his own.taxes, because the bonds 
no longer counted among his investments. The same man 
then sold all the bonds he had kept for himself, in order 
that he might have ample funds for the next loan, which 
is to be taxable to those who have large incomes. 

From still another source it was learned that one man 
who originally planned to subscribe for $1,000,000 of the 
bonds—and he could readily do so, because he was worth 
$10,000,000—finally decided to subscribe for only $15,000 
for fear his friends would josh him about being a tax 
dodger. Indeed, there is no way of telling how many rich 
men refrained from taking as many bonds as they might 
for fear of being known as tax dodgers. 

All the evidence, much of it contradictory, which this 
article brings together leads to one inevitable conclusion: 
namely, that millionaires, like other men, down to the 
poorest, are of all sorts. Some are patriotic and some are 
selfish. There is yet another very striking proof of the 
varied motives and sentiments that animate the wealthy. 
Many would subscribe only on a promise that their names 
be used, and many absolutely refused to subscribe a single 
cent if their names were published. One prominent mil- 
lionaire had, to the knowledge of his bankers, put in a sub- 
scription for $500,000, but he did not care to have the fact 
made public. From day to day he was visited by innumer- 
able bond salesmen and newspaper reporters who sup- 
posed he had not subscribed and who urged him to put in 
a big subscription and let them make the fact known. 
Finally in despair he shouted to a group of them: 

“You people won’t let me attend to my daily business, 
you come in so often. I have already subscribed for $500,- 
000, and I’ll take another half million if you’ll keep my 
subscription out of the papers and keep out of my office 
yourselves.” 

Though the policy of publicity was opposed by some 
banking and financial experts, and without doubt alienated 
many of the wealthy, it might as well be frankly admitted 
that the weight of testimony inclines to the view that the 
majority of rich men were quite willing to let their left 
hand know what their right hand was doing. Most of them 
were proud of their big subscriptions to the Liberty Loan 
and more than willing to have the fact advertised. 

Obviously many of the wholesale denunciations of wealth 
that come at times like these are due to the superficial 
habit of making a sort of impersonal bogy out of the word 
wealth—of creating a pure abstraction. Of course there 
isn’t any such animal, and to say that “‘wealth has never 
yet sacrificed itself on the altar of patriotism” is exactly 
as truthful as to say that “‘men with blue eyes never 
make good soldiers.”’ What we have to deal with is not an 
economic bogy but live men, some of whom are patriotic 
and generous and others selfish and sordid. A rather sig- 
nificant statement made to me by a man who has been 
closely connected with the long, careful inquiries into 
taxation of the Finance Committee of the United States 
Senate, was that nearly all those who had had money for 
some length of time had shown a fine spirit, but that some 
of the newly rich had shown a yellow streak. 


Some Patriotic Rich Men 


AMUELUNTERMYER, who investigated the ““Money 
Trust” and the Stock Exchange, and who has probably 
exposed more corruption in High Finance than any other 
American lawyer, recently remarked that it might be 
observed in passing that with all the bitter debate in Con- 
gress over the income tax no protest had come from the 
men most directly affected. 

“I appear on behalf of Charles M. Schwab and other 
stockholders of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation,” said a 
lawyer who recently appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee to object to some detail of the proposed tax 
bill. “But my clients have not asked me to oppose any 
scheme of fairly distributed taxation, no matter how great 
the tax may be, and there is no disposition on the part of 
the gentlemen whom I represent to oppose this proposed 
tax because of its size or because of the increasing scale on 
which it is graduated with reference to incomes.” 

Nor is there any doubt that the benefit to rich men in 
subscribing to tax-exempt bonds has been grossly exag- 
gerated. Tables prepared to show how the ownership of 
these bonds would return an income of five to nine per cent 
to persons with large fortunes are very misleading, despite 
the fact that many of these tables were prepared by rich 
men themselves. It is quite true that if all of a $2,000,000 
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income were invested in tax-exempt three and a he 
cent bonds the real return would be nine per cent, } 
one with such a large income has invested it all in 
bonds. Nor could such a person do so without drivi 
price of the bonds up beyond a point where there wo 
any object in buying them. The amount of taxes d 
by rich men from buying Liberty bonds and the 
sponding benefit to them have been actually very 
in any given instance, for the simple reason that th 
portion of Liberty bonds owned by the very rich t 
total investments is very small. 

Indeed, in the last analysis it is nothing less than 
critical to charge rich men with being unpatriotic b 
they buy tax-exempt bonds, especially when the ch 
brought by anyone connected with governmental 
ties. The Government has sold only tax-exempt bor 
more than forty years. It has itself chosen that m 
It alone set the conditions. To break with traditio 
denly and put out the first Liberty Loan as a t 
security, especially at a time when a new and enc 
tax burden was in process of being imposed on the we 
would have been bad tactics and in a sense bad fai 

But thinkers of the La Follette school do not ob 
bond issues solely because of the tax-exempt feature, 
feel that the rich man is in a better position than his 
fellow citizen to profit from any rise in the price of 
and it is true of course that the wealthy have often 
large rewards from their ownership of wartime see 
When the first Federal Administration declared its 
tion of paying debts incurred in the Revolution they 
bonds rose rapidly. John Jacob Astor and his ass 
in the War of 1812, besides rendering a patriotic ser 
subscribing to loans, drove a good bargain, for they re 
a bonus of twelve dollars on every hundred. Not 0} 
thousands of rich people who ‘‘expressed their con 
in the Government” benefit greatly from the rise i 
prices after the Civil War, but they had paid the G 
ment in depreciated paper money and the bond 
ultimately redeemed in gold worth nearly $1,000,( 
more than the paper currency. 


Five Per Cent Enough for John D. 


UT, in the main, men hold bonds because they a’ 

they do not become rich by holding bonds. [ 
words, property must be highly concentrated befi 
bond system can be developed at all. The evil, : 
be one, is not in rich men’s owning Government 
put in their being rich to begin with. 

“It may be argued,” said Senator La Follette, “t 
poor equally with the rich will have the opportu 
purchase war bonds. It is small comfort to have | 
portunity to purchase bonds if you have little or no 
to invest in bonds.” ¢ 

The fact that the poor have less money to inve 
the rich has nothing to do with the question. Whet 
poor have too little and the rich too much is a prob 
times of peace, except of course so far as the rich en, 
profits, and these are being taken care of by means 0 
war-profits taxes. Otherwise it is not a question 
finance at all. 

In wartime the one vital financial problem is to 
money somehow. Only hopeless cranks and pro- 
fail to realize that it is a sheer physical impossi 
raise some $20,000,000,000 by taxes alone. If the 
needed in floating the loans, then the only sensibl 
is to induce them to subscribe, and one well-re 
inducement is self-interest. But obviously it w 
unwise to cater to that instinct so far as to make a 
bond issues exempt from Federal income taxes. 
method were carried far enough a dangerously la 
portion of the country’s wealth would escape ta 

Besides, when the Government first sold no 
bonds there was no such extreme graduation in 
now—that is, there was no such undue advantag 
very rich in buying nontaxable securities forty ye 
as there is to-day, because the large incomes ] 
supertaxes then. Finally, it would be unjust t 
United States bonds continuously more attractivi 
rich than to the poor. This would be liké handing 
those least in need of it. Secretary McAdoo ha 
excellent judgment in making the second Libe 
taxable to those having large incomes but exempt | 
with smallincomes. The transition has been grad 
gap has been bridged.. The bonds have been mad 
less attractive to the rich man and a trifle more at 
to the poor man, thus evening things up. 

But the second Liberty Loan should appeal- 
much as the first to those of comfortable and 1 
means, to the great financial middle class, and tc 
slightly less extent to the rich and very rich. Itiss 
John D. Rockefeller is satisfied with a five per cen 
ment, provided he can be assured of its safety. B 
the expense of investigation, he may be called 
finance and supervise the company after the inv 
is made, and in every case he must pay all manner « 
state and local taxes, often amounting to two | 

(Concluded on Page 33) 
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The Extra Security 
of Staggard Studs 


Republic’s patented Staggard Tread 
gives perfect traction and extra se- 
curity against skid. 


The long oval studs are scientifically 
shaped and placed. 


No less than four are always in con- 
tact with the road. 


They are proofed against wear by the 
Prodium Process. 


This rubber-toughening process is 
the discovery which makes Republic 
Tires last longer. 


It also prolongs the driving and non- 
skid efficiency of the Staggard Tread. 


Staggard Tread has no counterpart, 
either in scientific design or Satis- 
factory performance. 


The extra wear of this tread cuts 
down tire cost. 


Its extra security is an actual safe- 
guard in Winter driving. 


Republic Black- Line Red Inner Tubes have 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non- Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 


Republic 
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Ready for Instant Service— 


HEN the war called on our 
Uncle Sam’s magnificent bat- 
tle-fleet, it was ready. Not 
only its superb personnel, not only 
its guns and ammunition, but its intri- 
cate machinery to the last detail has 
been scientifically built up 
during years of preparation. 


One of the chiefest of these 
details is the protection of the 
steam. To ‘that the most pains- 
taking study has been given. 
Without the steam the battle-ship 
is only a raft. Without protection 
for the steam, the steam would be 
a blind, lazy giant, unable to obey the 
command of its master. 


For every metal steam-carrying pipe 
leaks heat as a sieve leaks water. The 
heat of the steam seeks equality with out- 
side temperature just as water seeks its 
level. 


Armored with ‘85% Magnesia’’ 


To enable that steam to do its work those 
pipes, and the boilers too, must be armored 
against the cooler temperatures that steal 
the heat. 


Only the very best possible protection is 


good enough. Therefore for many years 
the naval constructors studied the vital 
problem of ,insulation. Their experiments 
led them a quarter of a century ago to 
adopt ‘85% Magnesia” as the standard 
pipe and boiler protection for the U. S. 
Navy. 


85% MAGNESIA’ 


The Master Covering for Pipes and Boilers 


Every one of our battle-ships has its 
pipes and boilers armored with “85% Mag- 
nesia.”” It was chosen as the most depend- 
able, the most efficient, covering which the 
supreme test of a battle-ship required. 


All Coal-Costs Cut by ‘‘85% Magnesia’’ 


Also nearly all the big ships of our mer- 
chant marine have adopted the same, all 
striving for the same consummate efficiency. 


Nearly all of our American locomotives, 
where the test is as trying, are likewise 
protected by ‘85% Magnesia.” 


In buildings on land, wherever coal econ- 


omy is the vital problem, ‘85% Magnesia 
is the answer. ¢ 

In manufacturing plants, central stations, 
railroad terminals, skyscrapers, hotels, 
apartment houses, residences where run- 
ning cost is studied, “85% Magnesia” is 
more used than all other coverings. 

combined. 


Here is the Reason 


Magnesia is Nature’s own si 
made insulation. Each partic 
of magnesia contains tiny air-ce 
in which the air is ‘‘dead” and 
heat cannot pass. When Nature 
made heat to be a runaway, sh 
made magnesia’s infinitesimal 
“‘dead-air cells’’ to imprison it. 
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So when you demand “85% Magnesia” to 
be applied to your pipes and boilers, you 
are lining up with Nature’s absolute regu- 
larity of construction. You are getting the 
most dependable insulation that is kno 


Write for our new, popular Handbook, ‘‘Let 
85 % Magnesia Defend Your Steam.”’ It treats 
the whole subject of Heat-Losses and Heat- 
Protection. It answers your natural question : 


Also a complete Specification for the scien- 
tific application’ of ‘85% Magnesia’’ is ; 


Sree on request to all Architects and Engineet 


by the Magnesia Association of America. 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA . 


702 Bulletin Building 


George D. Crabbs, The Philip Carey Co., 


Alvin M. Ehret, 


i 


Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Penna. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Cincinnati, Ohio J. R. Swift, 


Ce Le nM Ue 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


The Franklin Mfg. Co., 
R. V. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Penna. 


Franklin, Penna. 
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poth-writing—Long-wearing 


“ere is no mystery in the universal 
larity of BLAISDELL colored pen- 
sThesuperior gritless leads are smooth- 
ing and long-wearing. They never 
e< in sharpening and there is no waste. 
snick a BLAISDELL between the per- 
rions and pull the narrow strip of 
jt straightaway. Quick as a wink your 
11 is sharpened—no fuss, no muss. 


3laisdell Colored Pencils 


che world in quality—outsell all other col- 
e(encils combined. They are made in four- 
etolors—“ 151 Blue,” red, violet, light green, 
e, light blue, medium blue, black, yellow, 
ohh, white, orange, pink and purple. Every 
a3 uniformly superior. Price 10 cents each, 
“per dozen, 


. Tip from Pencil eter 
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® purchasing agents of such large corpora- 
ras. United States Steel, Pennsylvania Rail- 
a Ford Motor Company and American To- 
Company are recognized cost experts. 
he demand economical service. They get it 
|.AISDELL colored pencils. 

‘snomical service is equally important to 

*r concerns and individual pencil users. 

san take a tip from the world’s largest 
4) users and assure yourself maximum scrv- 

id economy by specifying BLAISDELL 
he pencils. 

Special BLAISDELL Pencils. for writing 

china, glass, metal, rubber, French ivory, 

zed paper, skin—in fact, on any smooth 

‘rface—are used by merchants and business 

nfor special purposes everywhere. Write 

arly and smoothly. The large, gritless leads 

I not scratch the finest surface. Made in 

ick and eight colors. Price 15 cents each, 

35 per dozen, 


_. Blaisdell Pencils 


aranteed. “Perfect service and satisfaction or 
Mi toney back’ is our standing offer. Look for the 
im) “BLAISDELL” on every pencil—it is your 
ly rotection from inferior imitations. 

_ Order from your stationer today 

| Or write us your requirements and 

we will see that you are supplied. 


Waisde 


| Pencil Company. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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(Concluded from Page 30) 
The Liberty bonds pay only four per cent, 
but they are free from all state and local 
taxes. There is no need of preliminary in- 
vestigation, no care or thought after the 
investment is made, and no work except 
cutting the coupons. 

Millionaires have become accustomed 
and reconciled to Federal income taxes. 
The collectors are remote officials living in 
Washington or some other city distant from 
the residence of the taxpayer. There is no 
favoritism or politics, and the disclosure of 
one’s affairs is never subject to any danger 
of leak or publicity. The rate of tax is the 
same for all sections of the country. But 
local taxes are different. The rates vary 
to a bewildering extent. Officials change 
often, and politics plays a big part. The 
rate of assessment varies enormously, and 
taxes are commonly dodged and evaded 
because of their manifest unfairness. If a 
man pays all the local taxes which in theory 
he should pay he probably turns in more 
than nine out of ten of his neighbors do, 
and if he fails to pay in full his estate is 
sure to make up for it when he dies. 

How can the rich man do better than 
to subscribe to the second Liberty Loan? 
What other investment can he be so sure of 
selling when the war is over and when he 
needs funds to seize opportunities that will 

then present themselves? It is like lending 
money. to the Government on call. For 
the small investors, the wage-earners, who 
are learning the lesson of thrift and in- 
vestment, are sure for years to come to 
buy Liberty bonds. It will always be their 


first investment, and this buying force will 


constitute a steady market. 

More than fifty years ago Jay Cooke, 
who was the chief instrument in floating 
the great Civil War loans, explained in tell- 
ing and forceful language to the people of 
the North why he wanted the poor man’s 
subscription more than that of the rich 
man. He told how the rich would sell out 
at the first profitable opportunity and turn 
their money into other channels, but how 
the poor would hold on and become woven 
into the very fabric of the nation’s life. 
The same is true to-day. The national 
welfare demands that a war for democ- 
racy be conducted in a democratic man- 
ner, and if the rich and poor alike must 
render military service it follows that the 
rich and poor should both render financial 
service, according to their ability. 


Washington’s Contribution 


Morally and politically, and in the long 
run financially, it is absolutely essential 
to enlist the support of all the people for 
the second Liberty Loan. But as an im- 
mediate financial proposition the rich man, 
because of the very fact of his riches, has 
a heavy duty to perform. It is a matter 
of simple arithmetic and everyday ex- 
perience that the big subscription is needed, 
for presumably it is easier to persuade one 
millionaire or one corporation, hard-headed 
as they may be, to put in a subscription for 
$1,000,000 than to persuade 10,000 dif- 
ferent people of small means, no matter 
how patriotic, to buy a $100 bond. For 
it is difficult to get great numbers of people 
to agree and act on anything. 

Mister Rich Man was fairly essential in 
all our earlier wars. Robert Morris, who 
“financed”’ the Revolution not only in the 
sense of managing its finances but as a 
big subscriber himself, was the millionaire 
of his time. George Washington, who ad- 
vanced some $90,000 to the cause, was well 
endowed with this world’s goods, and 
Stephen Girard, one of the chief financial 
supports of the War of 1812, would be con- 
sidered wealthy even to-day. In the war of 
1812 the first loan was a failure until John 
Jacob Astor, of New York, and Stephen 
Girard and David Parish, of Philadelphia, 
took nearly $10,000,000 between them. 

Jay Cooke’s efforts to popularize the 
Civil War loans were, considering the re- 
sources at his command, perhaps the most 
successful in history. But it was found 
fifteen years after the war that out of 
$644,000,000 of bonds, which excluded the 
holdings of banks and foreigners, $410,- 
000,000 were owned in amounts of $50,000 
and over. Excluding corporations, eighty- 
four per cent of. the total amount was 
owned in the Middle and New England 
States, another evidence of the concentra- 
tion in the hands of the well-to-do. 

It is hard to say whether the rich man’s 
contribution is needed as much now as 
formerly. Through education, codperation 
and organization it is possible to collect 
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from millions of small savers an enormous 
aggregate of money. There are vastly more 
small and moderate sized savers than in 
the earlier wars. But then, too, there are 
far more very wealthy individuals and 
corporations than formerly. 

In THE SATURDAY EVENING PoOsT a year 
ago the writer of this article ventured an 
estimate that more than one hundred per- 
sons would pay income taxes on $1,000,000 
and over for the year 1916. The estimate, 
though made with great care, was put forth 
with fear and trembling lest it prove a 
gross exaggeration. But the actual figures 
published a few weeks ago showed that 
120 persons had paid taxes on incomes of 
$1,000,000 or more. 

The first Liberty Loan was a great suc- 
cess in enlisting an unprecedented number 
of small subscribers, and the actual amount 
of money which they contributed was in- 
deed impressive. Detailed figures are avail- 
able at this writing for the New York 
Federal Reserve District alone, or rather 
the figures are available for $533,840,050 
of the $617,000,000 allotted to that district. 
A total of 1,141,988 temporary certificates 
was issued representing these $533,840,050 
of bonds. Of these certificates 940,078 were 
for sums of $50, $100 and $500, representing 
$52,576,050 of money, or between one- 
fifth and one-sixth of the total; that is, it 
can be said that in the New York District 
small investors subscribed about one-fifth 
the total amount in that district. 


Corporation Subscriptions 


Certificates for $1000 accounted for $187,- 
244,000 of the total, but the purchaser of 
a $1000 bond is rarely a poor man. Indeed 
he is just as likely to be rich as of moder- 
ate means, because large subscribers would 
in many cases have their bonds split into 
$1000 units, which are the handiest and 
most marketable. It was estimated that 
$250,000,000, or one-twelfth of the entire 
subscription for the whole country, came 
from the New York. District in amounts 
of $1,000,000 and over from corporations 
and individuals. Nearly half the total 
amount of money subscribed was repre- 
sented by $5000, $10,000, $50,000, $100,- 
000 and $1,000,000 certificates, though the 
total number of these subscriptions was but 
13,656, out of more than a million. 

Taking the country as a whole, it appears 
that nearly two-thirds of the money was 
subscribed in amounts of $10,000 and over, 
and half of this was for amounts of $100,000 
and over. It is also rather interesting that 
the greater part of the money came from the 
four or five states that pay most of the 
corporation and individual income taxes, 
which are the states where more than 100 
persons with incomes of $1,000,000 or 
more happen to live. 

Any figures that purport to show just 
what classes, groups or individuals in the 
country did the most for the Liberty Loan 
must be viewed with suspicion. 

It would be possible to make up a list 
of millionaires who subscribed for $1,000,- 
000 or more. But such a list would be 
grossly unfair. Besides Mr. Rockefeller’s 
subscription for $20,000,000 there are on 
record the facts that former Senator W. A. 
Clark and Col. E. H. R. Green, son of the 
late Hetty Green, each subscribed for 
$5,000,000; and that the Whitney family, 
of New York, and the Marshall Field 
family, of Chicago, each applied for the 
same amount; Charles M. Schwab sub- 
scribed for $3,000,000, George Eastman for 
$2,500,000, William Rockefeller for $2,000,- 
000 and Vincent Astor for the same amount. 
Then there is a list of perhaps 30 or 40 
individuals who subscribed for $1,000,000 
each. 

But there is no way of knowing how 
many large subscribers refused to permit 
the publication of their names, and further- 
more many of the largest subscriptions 
werefrom closely owned corporations, which 
practically means that the individual stock- 
holders subscribed, though they are not 
credited with so doing. The same is true of 
banks and trust companies where the stock 
is closely held. Finally there are the great 
private banking firms, such as J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., which in 
several cases subscribed sums ranging from 
$2,000,000 to $50,000,000, with the credit 
for such amounts going to the firms and 
not to the individual partners. 

+ But despite the fallibility and incom- 
pleteness of all figures, they are enough to 
show that concentrated wealth must and 
does play a large part in government-bond 
operations. A . 
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Snappy Design Anchor Top 
for Overland Country Club Model 


chor’ rCJo 
ont Pp 


nch 


Glass -Enclosed 


Beautifully Finished. Strong, 


Light, Durable. No Overhang. 
No Squeak or Rattle. Comes 
Ready, Complete. Anyone can 
Put On Easily and Quickly. 


Hurry Orders 


for your 


Winter Tops 


Now, large volume of demand and pro- 
duction make the cost of an Anchor Glass- 
Enclosed Top so low that almost every 
car owner 
feels he 
must have 
one. 


Vers Latest Style, Pleasing All-yea = 
ines. Wonderful Value. round cus- 
tom, com- 

fort, con- 


venience, 
besides the 
handsome 
style added 
to your car, 
demand 
these beauti- 
ful Anchor 
Tops, built 


Chiestust Toke Every Way i in Ma- 
terials and Expert Warlntenrshic’ especially for 


B U I CK —Models 34, 35, 44 and 45 

OAKLAND -¥2en.32. 54 

OVERLAND -¥e%%:25322 
$115 to $165 


According to Car Model 
F. O. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Guarantee Prompt 
Deliveries 


Order early to avoid freight or express de- 
lays and get your top on time. 


High-grade top- -building m: aterials, purchased 
in advance in large quantities, insure Anchor 
Top Dealers and Owners of prompt deliveries. 


Highest Quality 


If we built the cars oursélves, the high class, 
special design, finish, perfect fit and work. 
manship of the Anchor Top could not be im- 
proved on. It looks as if built on the car. 


DEALERS, Write for Splendid Proposition 
The Anchor Top & Body Co. a 


Factory Established 30 Years 


n=, 


6337 South Street,’ tee Send me 


Cincinnati vont Complete literature, 
Ohio z ) og prices, discounts, etc., on 
pita - the Anchor Top—FREE. 


Poa 


“Name of Car__ Model 


Say Whether Dealer or Owner. 


Name_ ees ee a 


Address 
i Tarestiaate whether a 


Write! e Dealer or Owner — Now 
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To think straight and purpose- 
fully you must know words, for 
they are the finger-posts of 
thought. Get a command of words 
and it will give you a command 
of men—of circumstances. It 
will aid you to meet customers, 
to make sales, to close contracts, 
and to impress men of affairs. 
It will enable you to express 
yourself clearly and forcefully. 
It will help you to write in a 
clear, bold, vigorous style that 


IRVIN S. COBB 
FamousWar- 
Corres pond- 
ent, Hu- 
morist and 


Iho at Bak carries conviction. It will give 

Home,’? you power and personality. In 

CN PAT id 5-82 military life it will lead to rapid 

PHVESES promotion. Good English is good 

etc. A sense, good business. Read what 
Any man 

Eoick These Master 


speaking 
neople to a 


Word-Artists 


have to say of the advantages 
to be derived from the study and 
application of Grenville Kleiser’s 
Mail Course in English. Were 
you have expert opinions from 
people who 
know all the 
ins and outs 
of the literary craft, who are paid 
large sums for their work, and 
who can appreciate, as no ama- 
teur can, the vital importance of 
a mastery of English. 


It Will Work 


Wonders for You 
tist and War- 


It is not only in the teaching of 
a correct use of words or in the Corres pond- 
“ges ent, Author of 
gradual upbuilding of a pure and “K," “Kings, 
effective English style that this Queens and 
course is of such splendid service 
to you. It has an inspirational 
value, an educative power, a 
character-forming influence that 
will make you twice the man or 
woman you were. Grenville 
Kleiser can teach you by mail in 
spare moments at home, how to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words—Use the 
Right Word in the Right Place—Write 
Tactful, Forceful Letters, Advertisements, 
Stories, Sermons, etc.—Become an En- 
gaging Conversationalist—Enter Good So- 
ciety—Be a Man 
of Culture, Power, 
and Influence in 
Your Community. 


ent. te. 5 
knowledge 
of practical 
English de- 
serves praise 
and has 
mine.” 


MARY ROBERTS 
RINEHART 
Eminent Nov- 
elist, Drama- 


Pawns,"'etc. 
“Your les- 
sons seem to 
me excellent 
for the pur- 


pose. Also 
the selection 
of books for 
study appeals 
to me very 
strongly. It 
looks like a 
scholarly and 
most intelli- 
gently com- 
piled course 
of instruction 
and writing.” 


Grenville Kleiser 


can make you 
more successful 


Whatis true of the writer is true of 
every other profession. Whether 
you are a doctor, a lawyer, a 
merchant, a clergyman, a 
teacher, a salesman, a clerk, or 
in business of any kind, com- 
mand of English will bring you 
to the front and lack of it will be 
a drag on your upward climb. 


BP REE 


*‘How to Become a 


Master of English’’ 


We want you 
to read this 
booklet that 
you may un- 
derstand 
what this 
course will do 
for you, the 
real practical help it will give you 
in ahundred different ways. Se- 
cure a mastery of English and 
realize your own possibilities. It 
means more money, more power, 
more life in every way. 


Sign and Mail this 
Coupon NOW 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send at no cost or ob- 
ligation to me, the booklet, ‘‘ How to Become 
a Master of English,"’ with full particulars 
of the Grenville Kleiser Mail Course in 
English, S. E. P. 10-13-17 


BOOTH 
TARKINGTON 


Distinguished 
Novelist and 
Short-Story 


Writer, Author 
of “Monsieur 
Beaucaire,"' 
“' Seventeen,’ 
elc. 
“Yourcourse 
is almost pain- 
fully needed by 
many profes- 
sional writers 
and speakers. 
A student who 
intelligently 
follows your 
course will 
know what he 
is talking about 
when he talks 
or when he 
writes. His 
audience will 
certainly know, 
because he will 
talk well, no 
matter what 
his subject.” 


RUPERT 


HUGHES 
Noted Novelist, 
Poet and Dra- 
matist, Author 
of’ Empty Pock- 
ets,” “ Excuse 
Me," etc. 

“You have 
provided an ef- 
fective and suf- 
ficient course 
of lessons in 
the mechanism 
and the art of 
writing Eng- 
lish. I con- 
gratulate you 
on your 
achievement 
and I congrat- 
ulate those who 
are fortunate 
enough to ap- 
proach the cha- 
otic vastitude 
of our diction- 
ary under your 
guidance.” 


Nome. 


Street. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


(Continued from Page 15) 


unit of the effort, show where this failed and 
that failed; but to what end? The mass 
is what counts, and the mass is moving, 
resistlessly, adequately, competently; the 
result will be what avails, and the result 
is already to be discerned. Not that there 
will not be failures, breakdowns, wrong- 
headedness, errors, stupidities in number; 
but, conceding all that, the mass is in 
motion, and it is going strong. No real 
American will.ever have any real cause to 
feel humiliation or shame or disgust over 
what his country has done, is doing and will 
do in this’war, except perhaps in isolated 
and individual or, at the most, group in- 
stances. The people of this country are all 
right; far more so than the regulars at 
Washington. And the people will be served 
in the great aggregate. 

There is hope, based on certain interior 
evidence, that the President will presently 
do some organizing or reorganizing on his 
own account. There have been develop- 
ments that predicate this. The delay in 
composing the difficulties in the shipping 
board has been referred to. That was a 
marked instance of the President standing 
stubbornly by his original choice of heads— 
not, perhaps, unmixed with political con- 
siderations. Let me make this hypothesis: 
A well-recommended man, and a great 
engineer, a popular hero, were put in place 
at the head of that committee. The well- 
recommended man was of no shipping ex- 
perience, so far as I am aware, save in 
admiralty law. The popular hero was an 
engineer and not a shipbuilder. Presently 
the well-recommended. man—not very 
long after they came together—got on the 
nerves of the great engineer until the great 
engineer saw rediall day and all night. Thus 
was created a situation that was fatal to 
shipping plans and plans for ships; and 


| results in the‘way of ships therefrom are the 
most vital of all our necessities. 


The President ‘of the United States, 
whether helikes it or not, must’ pay at- 
tention to politics and strive to’ retain, as 
well as he may, his party prestige, even in 
wartime. Therefore, it.is quite likely that 
this question came up—this political ques- 
tion: How .willthe people look on the dis- 
missal of .this great engineer and popular 
hero? What political effect will’it have? 
That was a subject for legitimate political 
consideration; for,: war or .no war,. our 
Government will continue to be a partisan 
Government. Well, it resulted in the dis- 
missal of both of them. Then’ what hap- 
pened? The people made no protest. The 
people said: ‘Good :work! If these men 
cannot get along ‘together and do their 
job, fire them and get men who can.”’ The 
people applauded. 


Certain Scotch Traits 


Well, that is the politics of it. The great 
engineer and popular hero ‘was set. aside, 
and there was no protest.. Wherefore, it is 
reasonable to assume that the President, 
having made this experiment and seen the 
results, has a basis for future and similar 
action; and various. smug. and seemingly 
secure public servants in Washington have 
taken exactly the same notice of the episode 
that the President has taken. There has 
been a noticeable’ nipping. up in many 
quarters since that happened, and a quite 
considerable perkiness in the attitude of the 
President toward some of-his seemingly 
secure subordinates. 

Meantime the Shipping Board has for its 
heads Edward Hurley, who is a practical 
and able American business man, who 
ranks not very far beneath the President 
as regards importance in the general war 
scheme, and who is getting results; and 
Admiral Capps, also of eminent ability, and 
a shipbuilder. The delay was disconcerting, 
but the outcome is excellent so far, for 
Hurley is not only a capable business man 
and manufacturer and executive, but he is 
the sort of American to be in the place. 

Woodrow Wilson is a War President, and 
for the reasons I have set forth. There is 
much veiled criticism of him and some that 
is direct; but that is by Americans—his own 
people. If you ask any Englishman who 
knows, and who is entitled to an opinion, or 
any Frenchman, or any other man who has 
been through the crucible since 1914—any 
of the big men who have come from other 
countries to this country to work with us— 
about the progress the United States has 
made thus far, you will find that he has no 


criticism, but is astounded at the amount 
of work that ‘has been done, the results that 
have been accomplished, and tolerant of 
the mistakes that have been made. These 


-men are entitled to an opinion. They know. | 


They have been through the game. And 
they mean what they say, also. 
sure, they realize the errors; but they also 
appreciate the energy and the results of the 


mass accomplishment, and applaud it. 


The personality of the President is com- 


plex, baffling at times even to his closest 
friends; but there is one phase of him that 


must always be considered: The President 
is‘of Scotch’descent. He is a loyal, gener- 


ous, open-handed man; kindly, courteous, 
seeking to do pleasant services for his 
friends; but, also, he is a canny, thrifty 
man, and he watches out for himself, as a 
canny, thrifty Scot would do. Likewise he 
watches out for his country, raising this 
trait to a high power, and provides for con- 
tingencies. The Scot provides for the future 
when the providing is good. So does the 
President. 


The Future Secure 


He is under no delusions over what 
courses this war may take, so far as the 
popular esteem of it may be concerned. He 
knows that it is the history of all wars, of 
all administrations, from the earliest war 
to this one, that there comes a period when 
vox populi is raised against those in power. 
He knows that no administration can go 
through two years, say, of war like this and 
not be assailed. And there is where his 
vision, seconded by -his Scotch trait of 
thrift, comes in. That is why we note his 
insistence to Congress on sufficient money, 
on enormous money, on‘all sorts of legisla- 
tion to provide him’ with war-making and 
war-supporting ‘machinery.’. He demands 
it and gets it, for he foresees the storms, the 
possible loss of popularity, that will mean 
the loss of getting“power.- His house will be 
in order when the country turns, as it un- 
doubtedly will if! the war is ‘greatly pro- 
longed. He will’have his plant in efficient 
shape to continue the war, regardless of 
what the public clamor may be. , He will 
have his appropriations and his men. No 
shrewder statesmanship has-been known in 
our time than this forestalling of the possi- 
ble protests of the future while the oppor- 
tunity was ripe. He has urged his measures 
through Congress, and has been successful; 
for we are in the first flush of the war now. 
He has or will have his billions and billions 
provided for, his armies-in course of mak- 
ing, his plans under way. Then he can con- 
tinue as serenely as may be; for the basic 
things, the foundations,-will be secure, and 
the changes in the superstructure that may 
be forced will not affect the underlying 
predication. And there are persons who say 
this man is entirely an idealist, with no skill 
of practice or provision! ‘They forget the 
Seotch in him. CFL [aie 

Thus we come to the second Wilsonian 
mental channel, which is the peace channel. 
It is in no way derogatory to the war spirit 
and intention of the’ President to say that 
his thought and strivings constantly are for 
peace. Every sane man or woman in the 
world—save the youth, perhaps, fired with 
military ardor, or unholy profiteers—is for 
peace. It is the burden of the prayers and 
supplications of all the world and the bur- 
den of most of the energies. Every step he 
takes is a peace step; for the war he is 
waging has the lasting security of the world 
for its ultimate. oe3 

Let us consider his position in this matter 
and thus disclose ‘his paramountcy. By 
their own frank admissions, by the mili- 
tary situation, by the economic necessities, 
by all the facts, the assistance of the United 
States was vital to the Allies—vital! Not 
merely satisfactory and grateful, but vital! 
The President of the United States, as the 
head and leader of this country, was the 
one man who could bring to the support of 
the Allies the material aid as well as the 
moral support they needed to assure them 
of victory. No one else in the world could 
do it. Do you imagine that the President 
of the United States did not know this as 
well as the Allies—or better? He did. And 
do you think that, knowing this, realizing 
to the fullest the position his country stood 
and stands in as a factor in this war, do 
you think for a moment that the President 
did not demand and receive the fullest and 

(Concluded on Page 37) 


To be, 


If a machine could do the 
work of a thinking man, it 
would have done it long ago, 
But a machine can only de! 
the work of an unthinking 
man and therefore can onl 
turn outa mechanical prod : 


A machine cannot will not 
even wish to make a be 
suit of clothes than its h’ 
competitor. That is why 


Sincerity Clothe: 


we still retain all of the old 
hand-made processes that 
were in use long before ma- 
chines were invented to tak 
their place. We have ne 
eliminated a single one ¢ 
these hand processes in fift 
years. 


4 
i 
Hand work costs more but is 
worth more. . 


Find the Sincerity Store in © 
your town. It will be. 
well worth your while. 


Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co. 
Chicago 
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ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM offers unlimited pos- 
vilities to the woman who plans her home with an eye 
1 economy and sanitation as well as beauty. 


_Armstrong’s Linoleum as a floor—a base for rugs— 
; : ; 

_ more practical and less expensive than hardwood 
ade it is easier to lay, easier to keep clean, yet just 
( durable. 


Armstrong’ s Linoleum is beautiful because it is har- 

\ ‘onious, because it can be laid in a color and design 
iat will be in keeping with the decorative scheme of 
»ur rooms. In this respect again it has an advantage 
er a wood floor. 


| Just imagine the delightful satisfaction of being able 
i have your floors look as though they really belonged 
‘ith the wall-paper and other furnishings on which 
ou have spent so much thought. 


_ The idea of linoleum as a floor for every room is not 


Ww; it is one of the excellent hints on interior decora- 
on that has come to us from Europe. There, linoleum 


} 


ie have for years been used throughout the house. 


Two Armstrong 
patterns suitable 
for the interior 
shown above. 


OUR new book, by Frank Alvah Parsons, America’s 
foremost authority on interior decoration, will soon 
be ready. It treats of the artistic necessities of every 
home. It tells you how to use linoleum effectively, and 
covers the whole subject of interior decoration in the 
author’s characteristically intimate style. Sent with 
portfolio of de luxe color-plates of home interiors for 20 
cents in stamps. As the edition will be limited, let us 
place your name on the waiting-list now. 


\ aa Sanitary, comfortable, restful, and beautiful qualities are bedroom essentials. Bathrooms also are the better for them. Lino- 
i: leum floors are here shown in soft, neutral tones, refined and unobtrusive in pattern, selected to harmonize, both in color 
and pattern, with the wall covering, the cane furniture, and the general spirit of the room.—FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM comes in rich, deep, 
pure tones—warm, mellow greens and browns and 
grays—with or without patterns. These, when the 
patterns are selected properly, make superb back- 
grounds for rugs in living-rooms. You can wax them, 
polish them, just like hardwood. Also you can get 
Armstrong’s Linoleums in a pleasing variety of mat- 
ting and carpet effects— for your bedroom and nursery. 
Equally attractive are the new Parquetry Inlaid de- 
signs for dining-rooms, halls, libraries, and dens. 
Think of the saving in labor to keep linoleum floors 
clean and sanitary. Consider these things—and then go 
to a dealer in house furnishings and see the new pat- 
terns for yourself. The names of merchants near you 
who sell Armstrong's will be supplied on request. 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork and oxidized linseed oil, 
pressed on burlap. Be careful you get it. For there are inferior 
floor coverings nowadays that look like linoleum on the surface, 
but which are merely imitations. Remember these two easy ways 
to tell genuine linoleum: First, look at the back and make sure 
it’s burlap. Second, try totearit. Imitations tear easily. Better 
still, ask for Armstrong’s Linoleum by name—there /s a difference. 


For EBEY I Ro om 


Armstrong Cork Company 


in the nice 


Linoleum Dept., Lancaster, Pa. 


: 
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: oe } Ss ring Needle 


Gi Shas PSs BSS sires 


: can’t get’em up, I cant get'cm up, 1 can't yet "em up in the morn - ing, 


plunging fieldpiece, guiding a trac- 

tor plow, or training a battleship’s 
guns; three thousand feet o’erhead or 
knee deep in trench mud; bombing an 
outpost or buying supplies; wherever you 
find American manhood you will also 
find real appreciation for Cooper’s- 
Bennington Spring Needle Underwear. 


ae the wheel-horse of a 


Cooper’s-Bennington is made to meet 
men’s needs. It fits in any posture. In 
field or factory, gun turret or counting- 
house; in the homeless wilderness, or the 
great city’s. wilderness of homes, 
Cooper’s-Bennington is the first choice 
of men who demand utmost comfort, 
utmost service and reasonable price. It 
assures 


True Fit for 
America’s Finest 


Cooper’s Spring Needle Fabric gained for 
Cooper’s-Bennington the name ‘‘three year 
underwear.’’ The close Spring Needle stitch, 


drawn tight in the knitting, requires a full mile Trademark — 
more of yarn than ordinary underwear, but gives Protection | 
a full year more of wear. In times of value unce 

The closed crotch, the French neck, the flat wi Nees 
unchafing seams, the shoulder insert, shaped trademarked mercha) 
legs, rib knit cuffs and ankles all add to the dise which, from yea 


of past experience, th 
know to be of pra 
quality. 


comfort, fit and wear service of the garment. 


Dealers who buy and sell on a quality basis 
will gladly supply you with Cooper’ s-Bennington 
Underwear in sizes and styles and prices which 
will be found suitable to your needs. 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES Co. 


Kenosha and Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
and Bennington, Vermont 


Makers Also of Black Cat Reinforced Hosiery for All the Family 


1 


| genuine 


| is known to be the 


WA 
/ WARMER | 
MORE RESTFUL 


hair mattress 


warmest and most com- 


| fortable in winter and farmore 


enduring. It is the most sat- 
isfactory mattress from 


| every viewpoint. 


Heretofore the superior qualities of 


| the hair mattress have been over- 


I 


) 


shadowed by the high prices 
charged. But now, in the 
SLUMBERON you can have a 


|, high-quality, all new hair mattress 


at a cost no greater than that 
charged forthe better grades of mat- 
tresses made of inferior materials. 


\Slumberon 


TLL, 


|Sanitary Hair Mattress 


is more comfortable because it will not 
mat, become hard or lumpy. It is the 
warmest in winter and the coolest in 
summer. 


| It is more sanitary because itis self-venti- 


| and perfect tufting. 


| lating. It will not become odorous, musty 


ordamp. The hair in aSLUMBERON 
can be renovated when desired. 
It is more economical because it will last 


| alifetime. While the high-grade ticking 
| will last for years it can be replaced at 
| any time. 


AReal Hair Mattress for $2 5 


(East of the Missouri River) 
Never before has a mattress of such high- 
quality materials sold at such a low price. 
The SLUMBERON is 4 feet 6 inches 
wide and weighs 40 pounds; finished in 
the popular French roll edge. 
Ask your dealer to show you a 
SLUMBERON. Note the splendid 
workmanship—the fine, close stitching 
Do not accept a 


substitute, but look for the name 
SLUMBERON on the label. If your 

1 dealer doesn’t handle the 
SLUMBERON writeusand 


we will tell you the name 
of a SLUMBERON dealer 
i..near your home and send 
you our little booklet 
“Correct Sleeping.” 

The Cudahy Curled 
Hair Works 
111-115 


W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 
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(Concluded from Page 34) 

most binding assurances and certitudes of 
the position and power this country would 
assume and maintain, not only in the war 
but in the peace negotiations? Do you 
think this country is in the position of 
being a tail to the kite of the Allies? If you 
do, dismiss the thought from your mind. 

The President of the United States did 
not allow his country to be relegated to a 
secondary position. He demanded and re- 
ceived the power of decision. In effect, the 
Allies, needing the aid of this country as the 
Allies do need it and are getting it, fully and 
freely, made the President referee. They are 
bound to abide by his decisions. And the 
President was not so casual as to allow him- 
self to be cajoled into a supporting position, 
even. He demanded and has freedom of ac- 
tion, subject, of course, to discussion, but 
always with the United States at the head 
of the council table. He maintained an 
independent position; and that does not 
mean entire codperation with the Allies, as 
has been shown in various ways; but it 
does mean the power of initiative, which is 
his greatest asset. 

The acceptance by the Allies of the Presi- 
dent’s reply to the peace proposals of the 
Pope as their reply, points where he stands 
in the matter of peace. The President holds 
all the cards. Therefore, when the question 
of peace becomes negotiably vital the prime 
negotiator will be Woodrow Wilson. The 
peace that will be made will not be a Ger- 
man peace, or a pontifical peace, or a parti- 
Ally peace. The peace that will be made and 
proposed and acceded to will be a United 
States peace; and, therefore, a Woodrow 
Wilson peace. The only event that can stop 
or prevent that will be the absolute failure 
of the United States in this war; and that is 
inconceivable. 

The Reichstag will meet in the latter part 
of September, between the writing and 
printing of this article, and the outcome of 
its peace deliberations may be known be- 
fore this is read. There is no foreknowledge 
in this country of what will happen. There 
is nothing but conjecture, based largely on 
hope and not on information. However, it 
is quite a reasonable assumption to say 
that the peace talk, in a governmental 
sense, that Germany will make, or the peace 
maneuvers in the way of democratization— 
if there are any—will be based on one situa- 
tion, and one only. That situation is the 
submarine situation. If the German officials 
are convinced that the submarine warfare 
they are carrying on has met their expecta- 
tions and is calculated to do what they 
hope—ultimately restrict transatlantic traf- 
fic to such an extent that the United States 
can get neither men nor materials to France 
or food to the Allies—there will be no ac- 
ceptable German peace talk. 


The Foundation of Our Power 


If, on the other hand, the Germans 


| despair of the submarine warfare as doing 


this; if they consider it only a partial suc- 
cess; if they foresee that the United States 
and England, and the other Allied countries, 
can build and supply tonnage fast enough 
to meet the wastage and keep the lines of 
communication open—then the Germans 
will talk peace on a basis that can be dis- 
cussed. The wisest men I know say the 
situation resolves itself to this, which is my 
reason for saying, in another part of this 
article, that the most formidable war fac- 
tors are the submarines. 

It all depends on the slugs of the sea, for 
Germany cannot win on land in a military 
sense; and, disastrous as the defection of 
Russia may be, the real issue is on the At- 
lantic. The real question is this: Can we 
and the Allies supply enough ships to re- 
place the wastage? 

That makes pertinent the further state- 
ment that was made above—the statement 
that the most important factor of this war 
is not men, or food, or fuel, or money, but is 
ships. Ask yourself one question: What 
effect can any army, any equipment, any 
food, have on the fortunes of a war three 
thousand miles away if that army, that 
food, those munitions, cannot be taken to 
the Front? The thing is elementary. With- 
out ships we cannot go on with the war. 
With ships we can win it. We have done 
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wonders with the ships we have. With ade- | 
quate transport there can be no doubt of | 
success. The President knows this; and he | 


knows further that ships will be as vital 
after the war as during the war. The basis 
of all our endeavor is ships, the foundation 
of our power. 

When the story shall be written of what 
this country has done thus far in this war, 
with the few ships we have had—the com- 
paratively few—Americans will have cause 
to be proud, no matter what the carpers 
say now. I wish I might tell it. And, at 
that, there are hundreds of thousands of 
tons of French and English and American 
supplies ready for shipment which cannot 
be sent because of the lack of ships. There 
will be epics written about this war; but 
the greatest will be the epic of the sea and 
the part the men have played who have 
gone down to that sea in ships. 

This war may last one year—two years— 
three years. I do not know. Nobody 
knows. One man’s conjecture is as accept- 
able as another’s. There is good authority 
for saying that, unless there is in sight, by 
the end of this year or sooner, something 
tangible on which peace discussions may be 
based, the probabilities are that the war 
will last for a year or two; perhaps longer. 
Whether there will be a definite peace trend 
by the end of the year is also a matter of 
conjecture. It is expected in some places— 
that is certain; but the expectation is based 
largely on hope rather than information. 
The peace trend may develop at any mo- 
ment, or it may not come at all. 


President and People 


Whether or not, it is apparent - that, 
stripped of all nonessentials, the three out- 
standing war facts in this country and in the 
world are that President Wilson is the most 
important man in the world, from both a 
war and a peace viewpoint; that the chief 
disturbing war factor is the submarine; 
and that the greatest, Incomparably the 
greatest, war need is ships. 

Furthermore, I am here to say, first 
admitting all our blunders, mistakes, stupid- 
ities, delays that were criminal and mal- 
administrations that were inexcusable, all 
our backing and filling, all our wrong- 
headedness and crass ignorance, all our 
overzeal and meticulous caution, all our ex- 
travagances where close buying was essential 
and our penuriousness where liberality was 
needed, all our lacks and all our weaknesses, 
admitting all these, I am here to say, re- 
gardless of the wormhole critics, the traitors 
who cover their treasons with the yelp for 
free speech, the senatorial obstructors, the 
carpers, the self-seekers, the demagogues, 
the tricksters, trimmers, politicians and 
timeservers, the peace-at-any-price defec- 
tives, the seditious press, the vealy essayists, 
the professorial theorists—regardless of 
them all, that in the mass, in the great way 
a country like ours moves, in the large 
measure no American need feel either con- 
cerned or ashamed over what has been 
done, of what is being done, of the progress 
made and the results accomplished; or of 
the future prospects. 

Entirely sensible of the fact that the Pres- 
ident is neither omniscient nor omnipotent, 
and that he is entirely human and subject 
to human limitations, his own tempera- 
mental stresses, and his official inhibitions; 
quite well aware that a democracy is the 
poorest of war makers and to be successful 
must be autocratic in its high places and 
thereby evoke frantic protests; not unin- 
formed as to the deficiencies that exist, to 
the awakenings that must come of mistakes 
made and in the making; perfectly realiz- 
ing that there will be clamor, probably 
justified in a measure, and that there will 
be many sacrifices in vain; cognizant of the 
burdens that will be imposed on all of us, 
and of the protests that will arise—know- 
ing all these things, I am here to say that 
the United States will win this war—win it 
gloriously—and that the peace which shall 
come will be a peace satisfactory to the 
United States—our peace; because I know, 
also, two things: 

The first is, that the people of the United 
States will not fail the President; and the 
second is, that in the vital moments the 
President will not fail the people. 


#4) The “Anyday” 
“| Swagger Model 

Length 45 inches 
4 Quarter silk lined 
Various fabries 


No matter what 


kind of an over- 
coat you want you'll 
find it in the “R&W”’ 
range of models. Su- 
perior fabrics and ex- 
pert workmanship in 
every coat. 


The “R & W” Highland 
Heather overcoat sets ||, 
the pace in smart style ||; 
and careful workman- ||) | 
ship and is manufactured || | 
from a unique closely 
woven fabric that is rain- 
proof. 


Ask your dealer and look 
for the “R & W”’ label— 
it’s your protection. 


Makers of good overcoats, raincoats 
trousers, fancy and dress waistcoats, 
smoking jackets, bathrobes, summer 
clothing, golf and automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil | 
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Length 46 inches | 
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Various fabrics | 
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“My friends asked me 
to write a book. I 
It’s not a book 
but a mes- 
sage from me to you.” 


Ne ee a 


did. 
of jokes, 


with good humor. re 
Brooklyn Eagle: 


For sale everywhere. 


Get it. 


BLINDING LIGHT 
CROSSING RAYS 
—UNLAWFUL— 


Los AngelesTimes: ‘‘Douglas Fairbanks’ ‘Laugh 
and Live’ gives something practical to live by. 
lt is clean, inspirational, and bubbling over 


Special bindings—Khaki for the boys going to the front 
(fits the pocket) $1.00 net. Leather (boxed) $2.00 net 
Ooze (boxed) $2.50 net. Postage extra 10c. 


Britton Publishing Company, 


| Got Efficient 
f and Keep Within the Law 
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Laugh and Live 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS’ book will inspire you. It gives 
life anew meaning. You will find it most helpful towards 
your own success and happiness. Beautifully illustrated 

with eighteen intimate action photographs of the author. To 
read it is like a charming visit with the man who wrote it— 
one of the most admired and best loved men in public life. 
Here’s what newspapers are saying about Laugh and Live. 
The Pittsburgh Leader: ‘It is for people of all 


ages— young men starting out—and their eld- 
ers of both sexes who have need of the right 


sort of optimism.”’ 


“The book breathes forth an aroma of wholesomeness and out of door ozone.” 
Read it. 


Library edition $1.00 net. 
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HE law demands that headlights must not blind, 
that the road and roadsides far ahead be clearly 


« discernible. 


is thoroughly effective. 


There must be safety for all. 
The Fractor method of controlling light, while simple, 


By prismatic action, the blinding cross rays of lene 
are controlled So that wasteful rays are directed downward on the road. 
All direct light is held below “ 


the 42’ line” prescribed by law. Fractors 
assure safety for all and maximum road light 
for drivers. 


Fractors are easily fitted. They are not 
front glasses or lenses, but ‘‘glass cups” that fit 
under the lamp bulb. One size fits all lamps. At 
your dealer, $2.75 a pair. 


Ask for 


FRACTORS 


Write for free booklet. 
CREW LEVICK COMPANY, 22nd tg Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia, U. S. 


One of the oldest and largest producers oa refiners of 
oils and manufacturers of petroleum products. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Balti- 

more, Boston. Foreign Offices: London, England 
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Pay 
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AR makes strange and sometimes 

curiously poetic transitions. Just 
outside of Paris, at Nogent-sur-Marne, is 
the Jardin Colonial, whose central building 
housed at the Paris Exposition the Colonial 
Exhibit, which thereafter became perma- 
nent. It still remains there in part, form- 
ing the oddest nucleus for an exhibit still 
more interesting—that strange mélange of 
races that furnish the blessés of the colonial 
troops ‘of France. 

The HO6pital Jardin Colonial is a hos- 
pital all apart. In an hour there one better 
grasps the sweep of this world war than in 
many months of visiting the hospitals of 
the Caucasian race alone. 

In any case there is something singularly 
moving in the thought of men brought from 
so far, not merely in the geographical sense, 
to fight for a flag their ancestors never 
heard of. One entered this hospital with a 
sense of compassion; one left it smiling. 

In the first place it is, happily, one of the 
most attractive hospitals of the war, beau- 
tifully located in the midst of green trees 
and charming grounds. You could not help 
thinking it was not by mere chance that 
these children of Nature had been placed 
in its midst. 

There is a French médecin-chef, Doctor 
Bresson; and a surgeon, Doctor Bodeleck. 
They are assisted by an Arab physician, 
Doctor Bentami, whose appearance in the 
wards is a signal for the gleaming of white 
teeth in welcome. One American woman, 
Mrs. Walter A. Fox, a Philadelphian, is on 
the staff. 

This war has reversed all traditions. For 
the first time the West has sent its troops 
back to the Old World to fight, and the 
Orient has sent its men to meet them. 
East and West have come face to face, not 
as of old, but on one common errand. The 
oldest civilization, the youngest civiliza- 


| tion, and the most primitive peoples—these 
| all in one grand obliteration of time, space 


and history have been brought together for 
one common end. It is after all a spectacle 
so sublime that one sometimes wonders 
whether Germany was appointed to be— 
through madness—the sacrifice for the uni- 
fication of the human race. 


Plucky Asiatics 


There are many pavilions in the Jardin 
Colonial. In them are gathered Arabians, 
Malagasy, Senegalese, Sudanese, Moroc- 
cans, Algerians, Hindu-Chinese, Anamese, 
and Frenchmen from the colonies. There 
are wards where all these races are mingled; 
others where they have been as much as 
possible separated by nationalities. 

It is hard to say which are the more 
interesting, which the men themselves pre- 
fer. In all this mingling, two things were 
striking—the fineness of nearly all the faces 
and their cheerfulness. One boy alone was 
homesick visibly. Poorlad! He had small 
chance of seeing the family he longed for, 
for he was both badly wounded and tuber- 
culous. 

Somebody has said that the one thing 
this war has proved is that there does not 
exist such a thing as a coward. If there 
does it is not in the Colonial Hospital one 
should go to look for him. I came away 
with my head ringing with tales of heroism 
whose special quality was that they were 
the monopoly of no one race. If there is a 
blue ribbon for fortitude under suffering 
perhaps the Senegalese might have a spe- 
cial claim to it—if there were not also the 
Hindu-Chinese. The Senegalese have alto- 
gether a very human charm; one could 
understand how it is that they seem to be 
specially appreciated by the French. They 
are winning; they are human in an inde- 
finable sense; and courage is their virtue. 

It was a piece of fortune to have arrived 
just as lunch was about to be served. Num- 
bers of the men who were well enough stood 
about under the trees waiting for the signal, 
or were gathered about tables in the garden 
or in the pleasant airy rooms. There is one 
thing that I never get used to in war hos- 
pitals—the something that is never found 


in other hospitals anywhere—the health in’ 


the midst of wounds and agony and suf- 
fering. The merely wounded soldier is not 
a sick man; he is a well man temporarily 


disabled. He may be suffering greatly, but — 
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still he is not il! in the ordinary sen 
and if things go well he is healed mirar 
lously. The moment this happens, even 
part, he is a cheerful invalid, ready to pl 
games, to talk, to smoke, to move a 
the wards. ; 
It was an American nurse of large e 
rience who first translated this myste 
into words for me. ‘“‘I could not get 
to it,’ she said, “‘for I have been nur 
sick people so long; but these men are 
sick; they are merely wounded.” 
It is a difference to be understood | 
when you have seen it. It explains wh 
is possible to live in war hospitals ani 
mainsane. Sanity and health—health of 
highest—are there in the very midst o 
much suffering. The splendid healt] 
the men is the underlying factor, perha 
when soldiers are not ill they seem t 
preternaturally well; their mental 
certainly enters. Then there are the doe 
and the nurses. Personally I feel like 
versing the order of the last phrase, 
nurse counts so enormously. 
We waited with the rest for that lun 
and when it came it made me very hun; 
because for six months I had been ir 
hotel—a Paris hotel. With one high-pr 
exception, that was, I think, the best fe 00 
saw served in France: Generous platte el 
meat—the flesh of the pig is not ea 
these men, but other meat they eat 
zest; heaped dishes of vegetables; bi 
portions at which one stared unbelievin 
wine, too, which, with The Talismar 
mind, one was surprised to learn that 
Arabs drank; the Senegalese drink 
little. . 
Great Hand-Shakers 


“Tt is a pity,’”’ said Mrs. Fox, “‘tha t 
not a couscous day.’”’ We procured, k 
ever, a sample of this dainty, which 
pears to be a kind of maize. Cooked 
rice, it is served in a heaping dish and eat 
with a sauce so hot with pepper that 
Occidental throats can stand it. It 
always served on Thursdays, but whetl 
this is a ritual observance or merely ah 
pital one I do not know. 

It was pleasant to go from pavilion 
pavilion to find the men all merry overt 
lunch; and the merriest groups of all gai 
ered on the lawn, with one blessé rolled tot 
table in his lying-down chair, a part of t 
social hour. Everywhere smiles and gre 
ings saluted my companion, impartia 
addressed as Allijusa—mother; or Oerti 
sister—by the Arabians, but appealed 
by the others as “Mama.” The Senegal 
had a mania for hand-shaking; everyc 
wished to shake our hands. There is a gre 
deal of hand-shaking among themselves 
all times. To this the Arab adds the bez 
tiful gesture of the finger laid on the lipa 
then on the heart, a singularly graceful a 
noble salutation. The Arabs are a beauti 
race, incomparably dignified. Dignifi 
too, in another way are the Hindu-Chine 
The Senegalese is the cheerful child of t 
happy family; while for pure picturesqt 
ness it is hard to surpass the Algerian w 
his crimson fez and blue trousers. 
would one not have given to know t 
thoughts of one single wardful of th 
remote brothers of ours! 

Even the salle of the grands blessés ¥ 
in a cheerful mood, for nearly all were i 
proving. As soon as able the convalesce1 
are sent on to other places for after-cur 
the permanently disabled are returned 
their homes, where one hopes they ~ 
as great heroes, ever after. 

“They recover from the most ath 
able wounds,”’ said my companion. 

Perhaps their fatalism helps. Why f 
over the inevitable? Yet men everywh 
recover from unthinkable wounds in t! 
war. 

Checkers is a favorite game with the 
all. The great joys of life otherwise ¢ 
cigarettes and hand mirrors. Cigarett 
there are, of course; a world in wh 
everyone is not smoking has ceased. 
imaginable. If there is anyone who i 
be sure it is merely to save a cigarette ! 
some poilu. Smoking, once a cal 
crime for some of us, has lost all meant 
all relation. A sane world may p i 
again recover a viewpoint about this hab 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Ford Owners: Meet Dr. Lavendar 


It is not good business to talk too much about huge 
tire mileages, because it stands to reason that not every 
car owner can get them. 


But once in a while in the mass of congratulatory 
letters comes one that is too good to keep, but not too 
good to be true. 


Like this one: 


Empire Rubber & Tire Company, Trenton, N. J. 
Dear Sirs: 

In Oct. 1914, I put one of your tires on the right hind 
wheel of my Ford car, and in Sept. 1915, | put another on 
the left hind wheel. The one put on in Oct. 1914 has just 
about played its last tune, but the other is in fairly good shape. 
Iam sure [ have run the first tire put on at least twenty to 
twenty-five thousand miles. I am needing some more tires 
and shall be glad for you to send me price list... ...... 

(Signed) C. B. Lavenpar, M. D., 
Reform, Alabama. 


Anybody who knows the kind of going that a country 
doctor gets—the rutty roads, the rocky hillsides, the 
hurry calls in all kinds of weather, will appreciate what 
twenty to twenty-five thousand miles on one tire means. 


The Ford Owner’s best reason for using Empires 
is Empire’s remarkable reputation for extra miles on 
big heavy cars. 


Empires made their first high mileage records on 
cars of great weight and high power. Everyone knows 
that these cars give a tire the hardest wear. 


Empire is every month selling more and more of 
these big tires because of their economy. At the same 
time it is building Ford sizes of the same material and 
of the same careful workmanship, which deliver an ever- 
greater surplus of extra miles—exceeding the greatest 
expectations of the purchasers. 


One reason for these extra miles is in the rubber. For 
30 years Empire has had the secret of putting long life 
into rubber. Its red tubes, its hose, and other rubber 
products have proved that. 


The other reason is in the fabric. Empire has now 
discovered an exclusive process for handling fabric under 
equal tension which gets rid of the weak spots that 
cause 53% of the blowouts. 


This is why the average Ford owner in average run- 
ning can get many thousand extra miles out of the average 
Empire Tire. 


Come to the Empire Store and let us show you how 
this works out in terms of economy for you. 


e Fmptre fire Dealer 
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McDougall originated the idea and 
made the first Kitchen Cabinet many 
yearsago. McDougallhasalwayscreated 


the design and leads in improvements. 


That is why the McDougall A uto-Frontis 
the undisputed “Steinway of the Kitchen”. 


Baie 


‘To prove that the McDougall with 
the Auto-Front feature has no equal — 
in design, in service, in improvements, 
in construction, in economy—try it in 
your own kitchen and see for yourself 
how completely the McDougall excels. 


Write McDougall Company, Frankfort, Indiana, U. S. A., for Illustrated Catalog. 
occ 


ugall 


Delivered to Your Home on Approval 


October 153, 191; 


sapere 


Back -of the scene of the most successful dinners, 
luncheons and break fasts, you will find the McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinet — helping in a hundred ways to 
prepare and serve the perfect meal— efficiently — 
economically. Before you build, write McDougall 
Company for free plans of Model Modern Kitchens. 


Go to your furniture dealer, select the 
McDougall you prefer—prices $14.50 
to $54.00 according to design—and t : 
dealer will deliver the McDougall t 
your home on approval. Afterwards, 
as little as $I2 a week will pay for it 


f 


— 


(Continued from Page 38) 

present the reprobate cigarette appears 
a good angel—the minimizer of suffer- 
z, the giver of a moment’s pleasure where 
e longs to give all. How many billions 
ve gone up insmoke, I wonder? Wasted? 
>t unless it is waste to keep up the nerve 
<d the spirits of men called upon to do the 
wrk of supermen; not unless all is wasted 
at is not eaten or worn; not unless the 
palpable treasure of memory is wasted. 
omen who have spent their lives in fight- 
: “the tobacco evil” may be heard to-day 
lgging tobacco from anybody; they would 
Pal it at need, to put it into the mutilated 
¢pain-racked hands of these far brothers— 
‘th all the glowing consciousness of a vir- 
(ous action performed. I remember when 
jised to rank cigarettes with homicide 
yher than suicide. But then, nothing 
«ms to hurt the soldier—nothing but bona 
fe wounds. 


The Outraged Kri-Kri 


| 

The Senegalese, however, is happy in yet 
cother solace: he has a private fund of 
}ppiness in his kri-kri. There is a whole 

apter in kri-kris, which are, of course, 

ismans, amulets. They are generally bits 

‘leather with some sacred writing on 
t2m; sometimes the horns of a small ani- 
yl are used, into whose hollow the writing 
ishrust and the end covered with leather. 

_ no account may they be touched. A 
rschievous French soldier incited an inno- 

it nurse to touch one early in her hospital 

‘eer, producing an explosion of anger 
al all but ending a friendship that had 
ken particularly close. 

‘Fini—tout fini!” exclaimed the out- 
rjed Senegalese between fury and sadness. 

fo more friends—tout fini!”’ 

‘But not forever?’’ pleaded the nurse, 
gatly distressed. “Fini for to-day—yes; 

is demain?” she added coaxingly. 

Che Senegalese looked at her; perhaps he 
sv the sincerity of her regret. He relented 
aery little. 

‘Peut-étre demain’’—perhaps to-morrow 
-1e conceded doubtfully. “We great 
finds—peut-étre demain.”” He went to bed, 
hwever, wrapping himself closely in his 
bnket, refusing all comfort or approach 
f\ the rest of the day. 

When the kri-kri fails to save its owner 
fim wounds, this does not, as one might 

‘ok, diminish its reputation; it is held 

‘have saved him from death instead. 

jen it fails to do that—‘‘ Maktoob!’”’—It 

43 written !—or whatever is the Senegalese 
e tivalent. 

ne wonders whether this calm fatalism 
hi anything to do with the beauty of 
Aibian and Senegalese faces, for even the 
l¢cer are often beautiful in expression. As 
fi the Arabians, they are strikingly so. 
Cesplendid Arab, who might have been a 
gat chieftain—the Sheik Ilderim him- 
s| —but who was in reality a very humble 
pson, lay looking with unfathomable 
e's into space. He was magnificent—and 
hhad lost both feet. The man next him 
hl lost one. We stopped to tell them the 

#2 of a well-known physician who had 
aificial feet and went his unsuspected 
wy until death revealed the fact to most of 
h friends. We left them both smiling; it 
ws quite worth a visit to do that. But 
tln—there is always something that 
nkes it quite worth while to visit in any 
w* hospital. 

3obo had been more fortunate than his 
Aibian brothers; with an arm gone, the 
sigeon had actually come to amputate 
t] two worst frost-bitten feet the hospital 
hl ever seen, when the nurse pleaded for 
jit fifteen days more, to try the Ambrin 
tiitment—the sealing with hot paraffin. 
5: won her plea, and to-day Bobo’s feet 
a as good as anyone’s, and he has become 
a mous “case.”’ 

, can believe anything of the Ambrin 
e after seeing it at the Issy hospital, 
were living miracles are done. The side 
0\t that appeals most merely to the an- 
gshed spectator is that which surgeons 
ci2 least about—it mercifully abates pain. 
n general it is astonishing how the men 

(over. “I should think there have hardly 
bin twenty deaths in six months,” said 
N3. Fox. “And such wounds! I have 
g\e outside and cried when my work was 
de; I have come back in the morning 
ejecting to find dead men—but they 
tly all get well. Notice the lock of hair 
o\that man’s head,” she suddenly called 

attention; but it was hardly necessary — 
i lock stood out rakishly from an other- 
“2 barren landscape. Even when their 
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heads are shaved this sacred lock is re- 
spected. I believe it is with this handle that 
Mohammed transports them to Paradise. 
Whether without it they would have to 
remain outside Mrs. Fox did not know. 

“Observe the man who is coming to us 
now,” was the next injunction. ‘He is our 
fanatic.” 

He might be, but he was in appearance a 
singularly smiling, cheery individual, who 
pressed forward for the inevitable hand- 
shake. He had the unvarying practice of 
rising at two or three in the morning— 
dawn, in other words—and just before 
sunset, to pray. And he saw no reason for 
interrupting the practice for so slight a 
matter as an operation. On the night after 
he had been operated on, to the horror of 
the nurses his bed was found to be empty; 
he himself was found iri the garden com- 
fortably praying. Of course it ought to 
have killed him; of course it did nothing of 
the kind—didn’t even raise his tempera- 
ture, so far as I am aware. 

The Senegalese fight with one knife in 
their hands and another between their 
teeth—or they did. They have learned 
better now; it proved too expensive to 
themselves. Guns they cast away in action 
in those times, but the gun is not in much 
repute in trench warfare; the latter end of 
the war may see its revival. 

Fierce fighters though the Senegalese 
are, they are anything but savages. “ You 
don’t mean—really mean—that you cut his 
head off!” exclaimed a horrified nurse, 
listening to one narrating an exploit. And 
the warrior answered in the tear-filled voice 
of a little child: “But he had killed my 
little brother!’’ Grief and tenderness jus- 
tified the sad necessity he had felt himself 
under. 

It was Bobo who enlightened one as to 
still another province of the kri-kri: When 
for any reason you desire to disembarrass 
yourself of an inconvenient ‘‘friend,” this 
can be accomplished with fatality and in 
perfect good form by placing an infinitesi- 
mal fragment of your kri-kri under your 
finger nail and snapping it thence with 
your thumb upon your friend. The friend 
will curl up and die promptly. He will do 
this because he knows what the kri-kri 
can do. You press the button, as it were; 
the friend’s imagination does the rest. 
Bobo guarantees the results. 


Popular Godsons 


It is impossible not to wonder what 
passes in the mind of the Oriental who sees 
the Occidental woman not only filling posts 
of responsibility but also waiting upon him 
patiently, tenderly, doing even humble serv- 
ices. I had already speculated a good deal 
upon the matter when at Sainte-Sulpice I 
had seen the convalescent Orientals writing 
letters and had been told these were almost 
invariably to their marraines—largely 
young girls who take pride in choosing 
Orientals for their filleuls, and may be seen 
almost ostentatiously displaying them- 
selves in public with their tall Senegalese 
or Sudanese godsons. 

What new ideas and ideals of woman- 
hood, one wondered, must be framing 
themselves in the silent brains of thesé 
men of many races, all alike in their scorn 
of woman? The Arab has great and chiv- 
alrous traits; I think it is he who originated 
the beautiful phrase “‘a brother to girls,” 
which would seem to hold within it the 
loftiest conception. And who has forgotten 
Lafcadio Hearn’s epic hero who “‘defended 
his women even after he was dead’’? His 
women, however. 

“Do you want to know what woman 
is?” asked one Arabian of the nurse. “I 
can tell you: She is that fly there on the 
ground, and if I choose I can set my foot 
on her—so.”’ 

A Hindu-Chinese in the ward had, how- 
ever, too much property-sense for that. 

“T sold my wife,’’ he related. ‘What 
was the use of keeping her through the 
war? SoIsold her and bought a little field 
instead. But my daughter I have guarded; 
I knew I should want a cow when I go 
back.” 


Amusing, or horrifying—it does not | 


much matter which. The primitive being 
has looked at close quarters for the first 
time upon the woman of a superior civiliza- 
tion; the first doubt must have been sown 
which will lead him one day to the heretic 
speculation whether, after all, woman has 
a soul. What immense reactions—to be 
felt by dumb millions in remotest wilder- 
nesses at last—this fusion of all races on 
the Western Front is preparing! 
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This tempting dish will introduce 


you to the distinctive flavor of 
Gulden’s Mustard — if you do not 
already know it. That unusual flavor 
has made Gulden’s Mustard an 
American favorite for over 50 years, 
and the secret is in the careful blend 
of pure 


grain vinegar, selected 
mustard seeds, and pungent spices. 

Keep a bottle of Gulden’s always 
on hand to improve the taste of 


fish, meats, cheese, etc., and to give 


added zest to your own recipes. _ 
Gulden’s is always fresh, always 
ready to serve, and a most pleasing, 
economical condiment. At grocers 
and delicatessens. 
CHARLES GULDEN, inc. 


40-50 Elizabeth Street, New York, N. ¥. 
An American Standard Slace 1867 


“FIRST—because 


USTARD 


Pep, sizzle and go—galore! Regular blue 
blazes for ignition. Steady strong current 
for telephone and general service. 
the power stays right with Acme and 1900 
Batteries. The 28 years’ experience that 
puts it there makes it stay put. 

Use either Acme ‘‘RAPID FIRES” or Acme ‘‘1900’s.”” 


If not at your dealers, write us. 


Nungesser Carbon and Battery Works _ 


of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


SS __ Cleveland, Ohio 
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A TRICK Mackinaw 

Yarn comes from 
Northern sheep. It is 
long fibre wool and pos- 
sesses great insulating 
properties. 


Of this yarn are made 
the Patrick-Duluth 
Macka-Knit Sweaters. 


You will recognize at 
first sight their unusual 
quality—their warmth 
—their style. 


Of the Patrick Wool are 
also ‘‘patricks’”’ (macki- 
naws), ‘‘great patricks”’ 
(long coats), caps, socks, 
auto robes and blankets., 


For sale at best stores. 


Write for ‘‘The Patrick 
Book”’ showing styles, 
patterns and colors. 


PATRICK-DULUTH 


WOOLEN MILL 
207 COMMERCE STREET 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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BUILDING SUGGESTIONS 
Any books you check on this list will 
be sent youfree. Write yournameand 
address in the margin and state what 
kind of building you are planning. 


Roofing a Home 
Building a Poultry House 
Building a Bungalow 
Building a Barn 
Building Your Own Garage 
P° Covering Your Factory 
A= Artistic Roofs 
= | Waterproof Cellars and Stucco 


(MADE 


Look for the * 
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~Macka-Knit 


Sweaters 
A Bigger-Than-Weather & 


STYLE 285 


Heavy Jumbo 
stitch, ruff 
neck collar, 
two pockets, 
brown heather 
only. 


Sizes 36 to 46. 


Will your roof come to 
an early end—attended by 
leaks and repair bills? 


Or, will it give you many 
long years of service? 


YOU answer these questions 
when you buy the roofing. 


RU-BER-OID, the long life roof- 
ing, lasts for years and years and 
saves repair bills because it con- 
tains nothing that can crack, 
warp, rot, run, rust or leak. 


The “‘ Ru-ber-oid Man”’ ison every 
roll of REAL RU-BER-OID. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
568 Woolworth Building, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingles and 
Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete 


The Paraffine Paint Co., San Francisco (Under License) 
The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


‘Ru. ber- oid Man” on every Si Ty genuine Ru-ber-oid 
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“What are the immediate and visible 
reactions here and now?” I asked Mrs. 


Fox. 

“Well, for one thing,” she answered, 
“their interest in home things diminishes, 
and that in things here increases. They 
write more to, and are more eager for re- 
plies from, the trenches and news of Mombo- 
Pombo or other comrades, than for home 
letters. At first that was not so marked. 
To-day I read to one man of the death of 
one child and the birth of another; he took 
slight interest in at.’ 

This of course might be an exception, 
but it went with what I had been told else- 
where, that in general the letters go to the 
marraines or to the trenches rather than to 
the families. Perhaps-the long delays of 
distance have to do with this; perhaps it is 
the insistence of a vivider life than home 
life. Another significant indication is their 
willingness to sell their kri-kris, which at 
first they would part with under no con- 
sideration. 

The remark about the children roused a 
memory. Only the day before in the Latin 
Quarter the young clergyman of the Eng- 
lish Church in Paris had told me of a Cana- 
dian officer’s showing him the photograph 
of his two children; and of the two one had 
died during his absence and the other had 
been born. 

Canadian and Senegalese—Fate had 
dealt with both alike. 

There is one ground on which all these 
men meet—simple or subtle, wise or unlet- 
tered, barbaric, primitive or highly civil- 
ized—they are united in the fundamental 
possessions of courage and loyalty. You 
cannot say that this or that race is braver 
than another. I can give but a few exam- 
ples of this universal heroism, taken from 
that book of living stories which is the 
Colonial Hospital: 

A young, smiling and handsome boy 
from Martinique interested me even with- 
out knowing his story. Both his feet had 
been frozen in the trenches, but he had re- 
mained at his post, refusing to go to the 
hospital, and had actually made the charge 
with his troops. His lieutenant fell into one 
of the deep holes made by shells, full of 
water from the heavy rains, and on the 
point of drowning was saved by this lad, 
who won the Médaille militaire—but lost 
both feet. 

Scouting at night seems to be the favor- 
ite dangerous amusement. On one such 
sortie, out of five who went, one returned— 
Louis Fredonis. On another of these occa- 
sions a young Lyonese—Fernand Fléchard, 
of the colonial troops—went with a single 
comrade to the German trenches. The 


| comrade was almost instantly killed, but 


with revolver and grenades Fléchard held 
eighty Germans at bay. For this he was 
awarded the precious distinction of the 
Médaille d’ Honneur. 


The Exploits of Marcel Gély 


One of the most splendid stories of all is 
that of Sergeant Marcel Gély, a professor 
in a college of Algeria, speaking four lan- 
guages. At Verdun he had spent four days 
and nights in the trenches, the only food 
obtainable being passed from hand to hand. 
He was wounded in both the foot and the 


| hand. Between the German and French 


trenches, in the terrible No Man’s Land, he 
saw two wounded comrades lying. Creep- 
ing painfully over the frozen ground on his 
stomach he wound his sash about one and 
in an hour and a half under fire dragged him 
to safety. He returned for the other— 


| taking in all three hours for the double res- 
| cue. After which he walked four miles to a 
hospital, binding his foot with the useful 


sash. Hereceived the Croix de guerre “with 


| palm.” Here let it be stated, for the benefit 
| of those unfamiliar, that the cross 


“with 
star’’ is given for a regimental citation, but 
the cross ‘‘ with palm” for a citation by the 
army 

Alter this exploit Gély went for seven 
days to his home at Cran, and then returned 


| to the Front. This time he lay in water for 


five days and nights, until his feet were 
frozen. He lost one foot and half a leg, and 
the other foot was partially mutilated. 


i} For this second heroic sticking at his post 


he was awarded the military medal. 


October 13, 2 


It is often asked whether these men E 
willingly to fight for France. The reply 
can be given in the words of a young—very 
young—soldier, I forget whether Moro: 
or of what race, but it does not matter, abe 
hespoke forall. He looked about seventeer 
and was, at most, eighteen. An infirmien 
also young, was amusing himself teasing th 
boy. ‘‘ You are nothing but a kid,” said he 
“What did you come over for anyway?’ 

The boy fairly blazed back at him. - 

“Child!” said he. “You call mea ¢ 
I tell you I have been in the front-line 
trenches fighting—and you never did that 
Why did I come? I came to hold up thy 
flag of France! Don’t you know the 
of France was falling—and that it ha 
be held high up? I came to hold it up! 

“Tt was perfectly thrilling to hear thai 
boy,” said Mrs. Fox. ‘ 

The colonial troops of France hay: 
borne unfaltering testimony to her ge 
for colonization, even as the loyal troop: 
of Great Britain’s wide empire. At bes! 
the subject of dominant and subject race 
is a difficult one for an American. In thi 
war everything indicates that here a 
the superior morality—the better 
science—of the Allied nations has b 
rewarded in the constancy of their colo 
It is the finest tribute to that in them ex 
pressed in the Indian phrase—‘‘The Ra 
is just.”” Blunders they both have 
no doubt, but on the whole this 
has superbly vindicated them as ee 
“La force volontairement juste’’—this wai 
the phrase of Admiral de Gueydon. 
plied in practice by General Lyautey 
has borne fruits incomparably pecan 
France in her crucial hour. 


The Loyalty of Weaker Peoplal 


In 1871 the Mokrani wrote to the Frend 
Government: 
“T will wait to declare war against 
until the last of your enemies shall hay 
quitted your territory.”’ In recalling ay 

lately Le Matin added: 
“To-day, the sons of our great ch 


“We will wait to return to our 
homes until the last of your enemies 
have left your soil.’” al 
Forty-five years—the same forty: iv: 
years that Germany has spent in prepar n 
for aruthless domination and extermina 
of weaker peoples—has sufficed for Fra 
to bind to herself by bonds like this 1 
weaker peoples beneath her flag. She 
herself has become a flag—the banne 
nation about which is gathered the defe 
of a world—knows that her own colors ar 
safe in the dusky hands of her trib 
everywhere. 
I went away through the grounds, 


sunlight, strolling, pushing themselves 
one another in wheel-chairs—past 
mosque of their devotions, with a se 
comfort and peace. Nowhere in Europ 
had I seen soldiers more happily placed 
better provided, more kindly cared fo 
seeming more cheerful and content. 
That was as it should be—in mere ho! 
but far beyond this stretched the immens 
vista of the meaning of what I had seer 
Out of this evil of war what incomparl 
good may come! The greatest democrat 
mingling of races earth has seen—that ha 
already come; most of mankind has 
and touched hands; hearts also have 
touched, not a few. The Arabic greetir 
becomes as a vast symbol and promis¢ 
Injustice and oppression and greed surel 
will not die overnight, but the root of a 
these—ignorance, and the misunderstan¢ 
ing born of it—has never had so heavy a 
ax laid to it in all human history be 


looked intimately onthewhiteman’swo 
and it does not so much matter that it 
a world in cataclysm, because in so man 
ways it is even thus a world at its best; an 
the white man ‘has fought shoulde 
shoulder for one cause with all these 
and West have met at last really. 
There is nothing too much to hope {rot 
that meeting if we of the West will take fc 
our device in dealing with all peoples D 
Gueydon’s motto: Zz 
“La force volontairement juste. u 
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The STEEL 
Mop with the 


REMOVABLE 
PAD cummy mors 
It’s Fun to Clean 
The SPRUSTEX 


E BELIEVE THAT THE 

Sprustex is the final form of mop. 
It is the first mop that allows quick and 
easy removal of the pad. In a few mo- 
ments you separate the pad from the 
base. You clean it. You replace it as 
quickly as you took it off. It’s so easy 
to keep the Sprustex clean that you 
need never be annoyed by its becoming 
gummy and sticky. 


- THINK OF THE SATISFACTION OF 


using a mop that is always in first-rate 
working condition! Just a few weeks 
with the Sprustex in your home and 
you'll realize what the invention of the 
removable pad means to you. You’ll 
see for yourself how much better work 
you do with the clean Sprustex mop. 


AND YOU CAN HAVE A NEW MOP 
for the price of a new pad, which is only 
fifty cents. You’ll find that each Sprus- 
tex pad will outwear the ordinary mop. 
There are over three thousand feet of 


ss bs cok 
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the heavy, eight-ounce cotton duck base 
acts as a safety buffer. 


THE CENTER OF THE SPRUSTEX 
Mop is cold rolled steel. This heart- 
shaped center works well in corners and 
also affords the width necessary to cover 
broad spaces quickly. Japan finish, 


A 
ar 


Keeps the mop level and aids in working 
under low chairs, davenports or cabinets. 


Order a Sprustex Mop Today 
If your dealer hasn’t it, and cannot get 
it for you, we will see that you are sup- 
plied. A Sprustex Mop and 4-ounce 
bottle of Sprustex Polish, $1.25. 


extra grade hard twist cotton y ae in each baked in 450° Fahrenheit, prevents rust. Sprustex'No. 1, Polishing Mop 1a, = 5.. -<.- $1.00 
t pad. One of the first things you Il notice Sprustex No. 2, Polishing Mop . . A : -75 
about the Sprustex is its full, thick body. THE SPRUSTEX RATCHET GRIP Sprustex No. 3, Dusting Mop AE ese ee 1.00 
Just a few minutes’ use will show you binds the pad into immovable contact —-BREE'Sistex’Pads, esther Polishing or Dusting 130 
how the even length of these strands in- with the steel center. The deep grooved Sprustex No. 5, Floor Brush, 12 incheslong . 1.25 


creases the efficiency of the Sprustex. 
Strands of equal length have less tend- 
ency to break and pull out than the 
ragged, uneven warp of the ordinary mop. 


YOU WON’T BRUISE THE FURNI- 
ture with the Sprustex Mop. Because 


edge is a special Sprustex feature. 


THE SPRUSTEX NON-SLIP LOCK 
clamps the polished hard maple handle 
to the base of the mop. No wood thread 
to break off. The Sprustex Pivot-Hinge 
allows free movement of the handle. 


Read this Sprustex Guarantee 
The Sprustex Mop, used with Sprustex 
Polish, is absolutely guaranteed. Your 
dealer is authorized to refund the pur- 
chase price upon the return of the mop 
if you are not entirely satisfied. 


SPRUSTEX POLISH—“Gloss Without Grease" 
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Makes Arty Mop Give Better Results 


Every woman appreciates the clean, dry, lustrous surface im- 
parted to floors and furniture by Sprustex Polish. 


“‘Gloss without grease”’ tells the story of Sprustex Polish. Every room in 
your home will be cleaner, neater through the use of Sprustex Polish, with 
its pleasant odor of Spruce Oil. Dust and dirt and grit are banished in- 
stantly—better air and better health for the entire household. 


And Sprustex Polish is economical. It adheres to the mop or dust cloth. 
It is enduring on the floors, woodwork and furniture. Save time, save 
labor, save the mop, save polish expense by using Sprustex Polish always. 


THE SPRUSTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO 
214-218 South Hoyne Avenue 


JOBBERS—Write or wire for Special Sprustex Selling Plan and terms. 

DEALERS—Ask your jobber about the Sprustex Mop at once. Don’t miss the first 
demand already created by these unique and practical qualities which 
lift the Sprustex beyond competition. 
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In seven years of successful production we have built Therefore, upon one truck chassis we concentrat 

and sold thousands of Commerce Trucks. It is our our entire seven years’ experience, our entire eng 

conviction that a single model and concentration neering organization, mechanical equipment 2 
upon that single model make for a better product. large factory production. 


The One-I 


nerce Iruck 


3 

4 
& 
{ 


Seven years’ experience has convinced us that Third—the good looks and distinctive appear- In your city eras there is ¥ Commi 
the one-ton truck offers the widest and most ance of the One-Ton Commerce Truck—so Dealer. Let ae om Me tiate sam m 
diversified utility. desirable to the merchant who prizes the pletely- equippe ne-Ton Truc a 

; good opinion of discriminating customers. give you advice and service on your delivel 

Seven years’ experience has convinced us that ot f detail problem. He has factory records ang 
only by such concentration can we design Fourth— the standard-excellence of every ty periences behind him. i 
and build a one-ton truck possessing— and feature of equipment that go into the One-ton Chassis «sta 

i a, ; One-Ton Commerce. With Exntess Bedereet hae 375 

ce ee pur bitty, ane ADO Orig It is our determination—and we believe we are ayer Dee es ae ae : rt 

eee Pe aoe of the One-Ton athiovine cenivtakelthe (Oneae mewn Drape x 
ommerce Truck. 


merce the most thoroughly equipped one-ton I a 
: : —everywhere—are substa 
Second—the completeness of equipment which truck manufactured in the United States Commerce Delete rams 


tial, progressive business men. They { 
means that the One-Ton Commerce is ready today. havea thriving business twelve months 
to meet any and every conceivable demand An examination of the specifications and stand- the year. And we are only just beginnil 
upon a one-ton truck when it leaves the ard equipment charted below will convince to herald in national advertising, the natio 
Commerce factory. you of the accuracy of this claim. wide popularity of Commerce Trucks. ; 
5 . 3 A pplications will be considered for D 
erie! 

Commerce Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan its Monet ge ane ee 
truck dealers for open territory. ~ 
NOTE TO DEALERS — Watch the pages*of The Saturday r | 
Evening Post and other National Magazines for Commerce Pid 


advertisements. This is only one of a long series. 


Folding windshield and driver’s 
searchlight. Seat wide enough for 
three persons. Dash handles on 
windshield frame. 


Remy starting and lighting sy 
tem; Willard 80 Ampere storag 
battery; head lamps with di 

mers. System designed for Com! 
merce trucks. 


Transmission: a unit with motor, 
designed for Commerce trucks. Extra 


Motor: Commerce truck type- 
3's inch bore, 5 inch stroke. 
movable head 26 horse rae 
Zenith carburetor. 


Fad 


width of gears. 


Stewart vacuum system and 
Pierce automatic governor, driven 
by gears and flexible shaft from 
propeller shaft. 


Radiator: Commerce truck ¢ 
sign, finned top and botton 
tanks, removable core. Capac it 
5 gallons. 


Bumper: truck type, integral wil 
frame. Mounted solidly on fron 
end frame fittings. 


Bodies: Stake, Open Express and Ex- 
press with top (4 Post), finished in 
green, gold stripe. 


Springs: Detroit Steel Products Co 
highest grade manufactured, F me 
unusual depth and width of memb: a 
Wheelbase—126 inches. Loa 
space, 9 feet 2 inches on Exp! 
bodies, 10 feet on Stake bodies. _ 


Axles: Front, Commerce truck 
type, Bower roller bearings. Rear, 
Torbensen internal gear drive. 
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LANKY young man from Virginia went 
_to New York to hunt a job, and in the 
rse of his peregrinations came upon a 
aleptic clothing store out Harlem way. 
2 proprietor was standing in front of his 
sorium watching the people go by, and, 
refore, was not in a frame of mind to 
sive the Virginian with palpitating en- 
siasm. 
“You may be a jimcrack of a clerk,’’ he 
«ceded, ‘‘but you can’t sell goods with- 
customers to buy ’em.” 
‘his led to persiflage, in the course of 
ch the lanky chap offered to bet the 
ibting merchant a dollar that in twenty 
iutes he could get a hundred people into 
store, provided he might have a handi- 
‘of one hour in which to lay his strategy. 
“his wager was accepted with more 
to, I imagine, than the soporific retailer 
; given to showing; and the Virginian 
jt to Tha 


= Crowds and Customers 


“here are some men born with kinematic 
ie in which ideas play hide and seek all 
time, and this was a magnified speci- 
+1. He got some cardboard and rolled it 
-) the shape of a telescope eight feet long, 
‘ch he bronzed with radiator paint. 
»>n he put a funnel in one end for an eye- 
2e. 
“his imposing telescope he set up in the 
i’e window, pointing straight back to- 
'd the interior, with the funnel end close 
he glass, and the hypothetical business 
/ concealed in mysterious black hang- 
5. Then on a big piece of white card- 
rd he lettered the legend: 
No women allowed to look through 
f telescope.” 
“he effect was stupendous. In ten sec- 


b a dozen men were trying to squint 


ough the mysterious funnel. In four 
iutes traffic was suspended in the street. 
Ton came a fight, and the murmur of im- 
»\ ding riot ran through the mob. 
Neanwhile one of the squinters was 
ed with an inspiration and slipped into 
| store to discover the secret on the other 
i> of those baffling curtains. Other men 
ik the cue, until the store as well as the 
ele was jammed. Just then the plate- 
s\3s window gave way and the telescope 
“apsed beneath jagged fragments. A 
naber of would-be gazers were cut, and 
bod splotched the sidewalk. By this 
jie the police were there. The lanky 
Vginian won his bet, but not the dollar. 
[> possibilities in his crude genius were 
1 recognized, and he went away ruefully. 

‘o-day this man is a high-salaried execu- 
i: in a department store. He is still full 
%resh assorted ideas, but he has toned 
‘tm down. His imagination is even more 
vid, he says, than when he perpetrated 
J] telescope, but he flavors it with caution. 
| is now a philosophic student of ‘selling 
Ges. He distinguishes between crowds 
41, customers. 

‘ou might call him the stunt artist, for 
vis one of those merchandisers who get 
ple into their stores. He doesn’t stand 
rront of his door and watch the dollars 
roy in their endless parade, but he hides 
viself up in his den and lays out his strat- 
‘b He says that a dollar out in the 
st:et is the most elusive thing in the world, 
) that almost always there is some way 
<nake it stop and listen. You can tempt 
1 orse in the pasture with an ear of corn, 
). by maneuvering get the halter on. It 
sp to get the leash on a restive dol- 
@ but brains can do it. No matter how 
\ the times, he declares, he can always go 
and drag in a hundred customers. 
tis proper, of course, to bank on quality 
on having the best-scrubbed store in 
An, painted inside every six months; and 
uvertising plays a big part. But it is 

ly amazing to discover the imagination 
At is constantly on tap in the aggressive 
ste to supplement the more conventional 
yjling forces. Indeed, I have the testi- 
ay of keen merchandisers that bank- 
tey would have dogged them except for 
ipnstant succession of ideas, often tinged 

4 more or less secrecy in their inside 
\ration, to get customers coming. 

here is in existence an organization of 
*e managers called the Stunt Club, com- 
died of executives of department stores 
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that are in different cities and so do not 
compete with each other. The members of 
this club meet twice a year and exchange 
ideas; and any one of these sessions is as 
good as a show. One important principle 
is that a stunt cannot be repeated, except, 
perhaps, at long intervals. The store brains 
must be kept moving. 

One member is especially strong on ideas 
that have a suggestion of mystery. He 
finds that the women customers respond 
quickly to selling schemes that leave some- 
thing to the imagination. He sent out per- 
sonal announcements of a private display 
of union suits of different types, shown on 
living models who were picked from the 
salesgirls and paid something extra. The 
event proved a sensation from a sales 
standpoint, the stock being cleaned out in 
one day; and telegraphic re-orders had to 
be made. 

Then he had a spring exhibit that he 
called Miss Vanity Fair’s Dishabille Dem- 
onstration. In the newspaper advertise- 
ments no specific goods were mentioned. 
There was just a hint of lace things. Be- 
hind Closed Doors was the mystic call that 
jammed one of-the upper-floor rooms with 
women. Business had been bad in lingerie, 
but it took a spurt. 

Another manager staged a Society Sale. 
He got the daughters of the town’s most 
prominent families to clerk in his store a 
few hours a day, taking them in batches of 
half a dozen and advertising the depart- 
ments where they were. Their individual 
sales may not have been high, but the event 
got the people. General sales took a big 
spurt. 

Miss Lucinda, dashing daughter of Y. 
Philetus Bigfellow, was back of the ribbon 
counter, which of course set her off to ad- 
vantage. All her girl friends came down to 
see her sell ribbons and to help swell her 
sales record, and along toward quitting 
time Messrs. Jack Fondone, Harry Hope, 
Claude Singleman, and maybe half a dozen 
other ardent young chaps, came round with 
their cars in the hope of taking her home. 
Marie Haughty, the famous brunette, of 
course was there; also Madge Proudfoot, 
the arch beauty of Millionaire Hill; and 
Millicent Blueblood, the petite blonde of a 
thousand admirers. Every one of them 
brought their Chaunceys, Freds, Archies, 
Reginalds and Cecils, and all the accom- 
panying retinue. According to the story 
as told at the Stunt Club—verbatim pro- 
ceedings of which are before me—it wasn’t 
so much a matter of immediate results in 
sales. Publicity of this sort is cumulative. 


Contrary Stunts 


One member of the club hit on a line of 
stunts built on the psychology that people 
want things that seem hard to get. For 
example, he gave an exhibition of unusual 
gowns, and admission was by ecard only. 
The room was decorated like a private sa- 
lon and the atmosphere was exclusive, The 
ladies came in their best afternoon apparel. 
Mrs. Datus Oilfields, richest widow in 
town, bestowed on the store her benign 
presence; and Mesdames De Coupon and 
De Bond came in their limousines. 

There was a hitch for a minute when 
Mrs. B. Le Baron Banker discovered she 
had left her ticket at home; but in this 
distressing emergency word was quickly 
passed up to the manager, who obligingly 
came down in person with a duplicate card 
of admission bearing Madam Banker’s 
name in aristocratic chirography. 

This store had another contrary stunt 
that always worked. On the theory that 
people do things they are told not to do, 
customers would sometimes confront a sign 
reading: Don’t Look Behind You. One 
day a record was kept, and not one cus- 
tomer who saw that sign failed instantly 
to turn round—to see a most attractive dis- 
play of something or other. In the news- 
paper and other advertising, words were 
sometimes misspelled purposely, and small 
prizes were given to persons who came to 
the store and reported the correct spelling. 
Hidden words in the advertisements were 
used in the same way. 

A certain store used character imperson- 
ations and worked out a peculiarly attrac- 
tive series of stunts. It was announced in 
the advertisements that Jennie Cleanface 
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A Necessity in Every Home 


Lasts a lifetime. Made of 
asbestos and automatically 
adjusted to prevent over- 


heating. Fits any lamp 
socket. Current costs the 
same as for an ordinary 
lamp. Full Factory Guar- 
anty on every Safety Pad. 


iihe Most Necessary Electrical Devicean ma 


LB 
ae The Safety Electric Warming Pad is both convenient and necessary. Con- 
y a nect it to any lamp socket and in a few seconds you have dependable heat 


without water, at constant temperature, for an hour, a day or a week, absolutely 
free from danger of shock, scald or scorch, and adjustable up or down, by a finger 
turn of the regulator. It can’t get too hot. Anybody can use it. 


QHakek 


ah . . 
“ig Electric Warmin’ Pad 
The Safety Pad is extremely flexible, soft, comfortable and sanitary; it is light, dependable, durable 
It weighs only twelve ounces. It stays where you want it. You can tie it around a joint, or apply it to 
any spot that needs constant, comforting heat. 4 
Always ready for use. Choice of six attractive colors, in beautiful eiderdown ff 


isis 


or cretonne. Covers removable for cleansing. Approved by physicians, nurses, 
hospitals and thousands of satisfied users. Price $7.00 at drug, electric, hard- 
ware and department stores, and Lighting Companies, or sent prepaid on receipt 
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of price. Send us your dealer's name and we will mail you descriptive folder. 
Scientific Products Company SE 
= 205 Sinclair Building Steubenville, Ohio _—g™* 
el 5 
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This Smiling Kyanize Painter Marks the Kyanize Dealer's Store 
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in the handy can of Kyanize Floor Finish—one of 
the popular Kyanize Products for beautifying and 
preserving your home. It will make your home 
brighter and healthier—and the cost is so moderate! 


A few strokes over your worn Floor, Furniture, 
or Woodwork and—it’s all done. It will be dry 
by tomorrow. 


Kyanize Floor Finish is water, scratch and blister- 
proof. It’s tough and elastic; comes in eight per- 
manent colors and “Clear’’-—no mixing required. 


Your Kyanize Dealer—the store where the Smiling Kyanize Painter 
bids you a cheery we come—wil give you a twenty cent can of any 
Kyanize Product if you'll buy from him a ten cent brush to apply it. 


~ COMPANY 
Fine Varnishes and Enamels 
Everett Station, Boston, U.S.A, 
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Making Men Over 


Every night we receive hundreds of tired 
men, worn out by a hard day in a strange 
city. And we make them over, and they 
go out to a new day, ready for it. 

Pleasant, well-ventilated, quiet rooms; 
good beds; courteous, gracious service; 
Mo every convenience and comfort a tired man 
BUFFALO FR wants which a hotel can supply—these are 
450 Rooms 450 Baths ig among the good things we promise you at 

i * any Hotel Statler. 
; Your satisfaction guaranteed, whether ' 
you spend $2 or $20 a day. By 
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Every—every—Hotel Statler room has pri- 
vate bath; outside light and air; circulating 
ice-water; writing desk with plenty of station- 
ery, etc., local and long distance telephones; 
pin-cushion, with needles, thread, buttons, etc.; 
candle for low night-light, and numerous other 
unusual conveniences. Morning paper deliv- 
ered free to every guest-room. 


HOTELS STATLER 
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CLEVELAND 


pie = Sater oe BUFFALO - CLEVELAND - DETROIT 


(Now building in St. Louis and New York) 


Now building 
Opens Shortly Opens in July, 1918 
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DET ROT 


ST. LOUTLS Stetlcropeaed lew tcing 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 


Hotels Statler—the hotels where “the guest is always right” 


An Antiseptic of Many 
Uses 


Care of the Teeth 


Mouth Wash 


The Original 
Package 


The Original 
Bottle 


Gargle 


Protection Against 
Infection of 


Cuts and Wounds 


: LISTERINE ! Lotion After Shaving 


4 PATIB Ly, 
PURRMACAL COMPANY 
fh, PT tous me us « 
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Cleansing the Scalp 


Personal Hygiene 


5 Peau 


Safe An : 
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would arrive in town on the nine-forty-six, 
and would shop in the store all day. Miss 
Jennie was a celebrated mythical character 
in the soap world. 

She was greeted by a throng of citizens 
when she stepped off the train, arrayed in 
costume; and her day was one of triumph. 
Her presence in the store drew double the 
ordinary number of people, especially in 
view of the fact that opportunity was 
given to meet the young lady. 

At various times distinguished imagina- 
tive characters visited the book depart- 
ment, including Trilby, Tom Sawyer, Huck 
Finn, Oliver Twist and David Copperfield. 
For the little ones many brain children, 
famous in the nursery, came to the store. 
Among them were Cinderella, Jack the 
Giant Killer, Jack Horner, Bluebeard, Tom 
Thumb, Babes in the Wood and Humpty 
Dumpty, all living again in the flesh. With 
each visit the sale of juvenile books was 
accelerated. 


Merchandise Flirtations 


These events often took the form of 
story-telling affairs, with some of the drama 
acted out on a platform as the reading pro- 
ceeded. When Oliver Twist came, prizes 
were offered to children for little essays on 
characters in Dickens’ stories, and quite a 
drive was made on sets of Dickens’ books. 
Sometimes prizes were offered to anyone 
who could pick out the persons in the store 
who impersonated the characters. One day 
considerable excitement was caused by the 
arrival of the Duke of Bridgewater and the 
late Dauphin, direct from the Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn. They rode round 
town in an automobile before going to the 
store. 

One stunt was a book party, to which the 
public was invited. Guests were asked to 
decorate themselves with something that 
would suggest the titles of books, and were 
induced to sign their names in a register 
and give their favorite authors. The chil- 
dren were asked to state what books they 
wanted especially. This made a valuable 
list for the Christmas season, which was 
near at hand. Personal solicitors were 
sent out to visit these families and numer- 
ous sales resulted. 

Men’s hats are pretty much alike the 
country over, and it takes original thinking 
to impart personality to a fedora or derby 
or even to the aristocratic silk hat. But 
one hat. manager bestowed snappy names 
on his models, announcing that Mr. Nifty 
Jones was in town, Mr. Pert Jackson or 
Master Harry Juvenile. In contrast he 
sometimes showed alluring feminine hats 
in the same window, and paired them off 
with the’ sedate masculine headgear. 
Blanche Breakers would flirt a little with 
Mr. Jackson, and Flossie Plume and Young 
Jones would be off in a corner by them- 
selves. Just a sentence on a window card 
would tell the story. 

Trunks and bags were also personified. 
Two wardrobe trunks were placed together 
partly facing each other, one filled with 
men’s wear and the other showing mys- 
terious glimpses of more dainty apparel, 
with a window card reading: ‘“‘We are Mr. 
and Mrs. Newlywed, off for our honey- 
moon.’ There was an irresistible appeal in 
this window that led many prospective 
tourists to the trunk department who never 
would have gone there otherwise. 

The Stunt Club seems particularly fond 
of what it calls service stunts. Anything 
that really serves a customer is productive 
of results. The Oversize Department has 
become a permanent stunt in several stores. 
Of course the existence of this department, 
as a separate division, is a secret. It is not 
railed off and has no special counters. As 
one of the managers put the idea: 

“Tt is a department that shows up only 
in the book-keeping, but its hidden purpose 
is to serve men and women of unusual bath- 
tub displacement.”’ 

When a private census was taken of the 
ladies who belonged to this class the figures 
were somewhat astonishing. Investigation 
showed that this was not an erratic trade, 
but could be made thoroughly staple. 
Many of these possible customers were 
having great difficulty in getting garments 
big enough, and were forced to go from 
store to store, encountering the most un- 
diplomatic treatment. A special line of 
oversize garments was created, embracing 
not only coats and suits, but lingerie and 
hosiery, with adjustable waistbands and 
bust measures from forty-six to fifty-two. 
The salespeople who handled these goods 
were especially selected and thoroughly 
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trained; and the publicity was shrewd 
discreet. ‘ 
This led to similar service for unders; 


gory who bought goods. It was found{ 
a large number of them, unable to fit th 
selves in the regular women’s departme 
went to the misses’ counters and bou 
cheaper goods. The efforts of the gj 
were directed toward getting them bac] 
the more profitable lines. : 


nurses, telephone girls, stenograph 
dressmakers, milliners, housekeepers ; 
professional women, and the partic 
dress and office requirements of each ¢ 
were tabulated. Thus special informat 
was secured concerning the needs of nur 
as to uniforms and caps, and sick-rooms 
plies that they might influence. { 

Then exhibitions, demonstrations ; 
window displays were invented, desig 
especially to reach these classes. It + 
found that a strong play for the sale of} 
nographers’ office cuffs and aprons brou 
much general trade from this class of y 
ers. The underlying purpose was to 
them coming for suits, waists and ot 
goods. One detail of this plan was a se 
of “storegrams,” or imitation telegra 
sent by messenger to the selected lists, 

Telephone stunts in great variety h 
been described at the meetings of this ¢] 
and all degrees of success or failure 
ported. One member got up and rec 
this experience: At twelve-thirty on a; 
tain day specified departments called M 
dames Buywell, Spendmoney, Gotcash; 
Bigbills, and told them about attrac 
showings. Then at twelve-thirty the | 
lowing day other departments called ot 
prominent mesdames. 

It worked well for a day or two, but #] 
the wires began to get crossed. Mrs. G 
cash had felt complimented when she 
ceived a phone invitation to inspect 
marvelous new silhouette evening gown 
velvet, which fact she imparted next ¢ 
when she took luncheon with Mrs. Buy 
Just at that moment Mrs. Buywell 
was called on the phone with an invitat 
to come down and inspect the new é 
ning capes. Naturally Mrs. Gotcash, } 
having received the cape invitation, } 
chagrined. Mrs. Buywell was offended 
cause Mrs. Gotcash had been invited ah 
of her to see the silhouette gowns. 


ge 


Diplomatic Recognition — 


“We got ourselves much disliked,” s 
the manager, ‘‘before we called off t 
telephone stunt. We have found that. 
can’t play favorites in anything we do;a 
this, I believe, is a fundamental princif : 
good merchandising.” 

One manager found that if he could 
women to the store in pairs they bou 
more goods than if they came singly. Co 
panionship engenders liberality. Th 
bought more expensive goods because e 
didn’t want the other to think she ¥ 


Flattery than in trying it on before 
uncomplimenting mirror. She indulge 
secret joy in buying a twenty-dollar I 
when Mrs. Flattery can see her pay fot 
or hear her say carelessly: ‘Charge | 
Alone, she might feel quite friendly towe 
even a twelve-dollar creation. Almost a 


tickets can be issued, “For yourself a 
friend,” has been found good merche 
dising. be 

The psychology of store crowds is 
fascinating and profitable study. Th 
capita sale is always much larger on a 
day than when only a few customers 
the store. The more people, even if 
are merely lookers, the higher the individ 
sales. Higher priced goods go relative 
faster in a crowd. 2 


respond to diplomatic recognition of | 
knowledge of goods and its all-row 
judgment. This has led to many so-call 
stunts. An inland store appointed a co 
mittee’ of five hundred women, a! m0) 
whom were all the prominent ones int 
city, and asked them to come in on a ¢€ 
tain Tuesday and give their opinions | 
suits, waists, skirts and other goods. The 
was finesse in the way this was put to thei 
and three hundred came. More than h 
bought goods that day. 
(Concluded on Page 49) 
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Madge Kennedy Jane Cowl Mae Marsh Mary Garden Maxine Elliott Mabel Normand 


These Beautiful, World-Known Stars 


are the greatest artists who have ever loaned their talents to the motion picture art. They have cast their fortunes 
with and trusted their artistic reputations to a new company that is.responsible for revolutionary advancements and 
achievements on the screen. 


Bees 
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In every community and neighborhood on the North American continent these lovely and popular celebrities— 
familiar by name and reputation to all of you—will be seen exclusively as stars in 
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GOLDWYN is more than a mere trade name. It denotes the skilled and powerful combination of the capacities and 
talents.of Samuel Goldfish, the founder and organizer of the Lasky Company and a pioneer in the movement for better, 
cleaner films, and the genius of Edgar Selwyn, Margaret Mayo and Archibald Selwyn, famous playwrights and suc- 
cessful producing managers in the theatre. 
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These successful leaders have been able to gather around themselves, as aides and allies, the best known figures in 
modern American literature, in present day world art, in contemporary playwrighting, and in stage and screen 
direction. Through Goldwyn Pictures alone, now and for the future, you are to witness and unquestionably approve 
the greatest efforts of such brilliant personalities as 
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These Famous Authors 


IRVIN S. COBB MARGARET MAYO ROI COOPER MEGRUE 

EDGAR SELWYN BASIL KING PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 

ANATOLE FRANCE ARTHUR TRAIN EDWARD CHILDS CARPENTER 
ROBERT McLAUGHLIN 


, 


and many others with whom you are familiar through the great magazines and periodicals of the nation. 


If the motion picture theatre you attend regularly is not presenting the Goldwyn productions with these and 
other famous Goldwyn Stars, we ask you not only to request the manager to present these beautiful at- 
tractions, but also invite you to write for the handsome souvenir pictorial booklet telling ‘THE STORY 
OF GOLDWYN, ITS STARS AND ITS PLAYS,” using the coupon in the right hand corner of 

the page. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
SAMUEL GOLDFISH 


e e 
Cle Goldwyn Pictures Corporation 
EDGAR SELWYN 

IRVIN S. COBB 

MARGARET MAYO ~ i 
al 16 East 42nd Street New York City — 
ARCHIBALD SELWYN 

CROSBY GAIGE 

PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 
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Everybody works but Father; 
At night’s his time for play, 
While Nellie knits for “‘someone”’ 
And Mother writes to Ray. 
But Billy soon comes courting 
And everyone is gay; 
Thus Dad with his Gulbransen 
Prepares to hit the hay. 


G 2 
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GULBRANSEN 
Bicrins a CO 


October 13, iy 
} 


What Should a Truly Fine Player-Piano Cost 


ll the wonderful good times a player-piano can 
bring you—all the fun, the relaxation —all the 
satisfaction of owning the finest instrument pro- 

duced by a great maker —all these need cost you today 
only $525. 

That $525 buys the very best, 
“White House’? Model. 

A year ago our best instrument would have cost you 
$750 or more. In fact, we have seen it priced by 
dealers at nearly $1000. Judge its quality by that, if 
you please. 


remember — our 


And note this—we are not cutting the quality to 
reach this new $525 price. Instead, we have adopted 
new policies —achieved new economies —that make the 
lower price possible. 


Our “‘Nationally Priced’? Plan 
Sets New Standard of Value 


We do not sell to 
consignment plan’’ or 
running one, two or three years. 


Our new policies save much. 

. ce 
piano dealers on the customary 
“ec > 

note settlements’’ 


Every Gulbransen distributor must pay cash — thirty 
days net. The saving to him is important, as you can 
judge —also to us. 


There is not a penny in- 
flation in gur price to cover 
the usual losses and cost of 
handling long time accounts 
with weak dealers. We have 
eliminated all that. You get 
the benefit. 


And we now mark every 
Gulbransen—before it leaves 
our factory —with its fair net 
price to you. No matter in 
which state or town you live, 
you pay just that same national price (see illustration), 
If sold at any other price our ten-year guaranty is with- 
drawn. No other player-pianos have their prices thus 
standardized for you. 


“Asking Price’? Now the True Value 


It is cold truth that dealers formerly ‘‘asked’’ $750 or 
more for Gulbransen Player-Pianos. Often got it, too! 


And those Gulbransens were not quite as good as 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON COMPANY, 


We Say, $525 


30 Days’ Free Trial in Your Own Home 
Divided Payment if Desired 
10- Year Guaranty 


Our distributor in your locality joins us in offering 
you a 30 days’ free trial of any Gulbransen Player-Piano. 
He will give you a written agreement to refund every 
cent you have paid and make no charge whatever—if 
your Gulbransen should prove unsatisfactory. This offer 
protects you completely. And our 10-year guaranty of 


quality is stamped on every instrument. 


NATIONALLY PRICED 


The picture (above) shows where to look for the price 
of any Gulbransen Player-Piano. Just swing out the 
upper front, and you will see it plainly marked on the 
woodwork of the action. 

The difference in price between the four standard models 
will be explained to you by our dealer from a chart, show- 
ing the equipment of each model. 


White House Model, $525 Town House Model, $430 
Country Seat Model, $475 Suburban Model, $395 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen ) 


LBRANSEN 


Player-Piano 


—easy << 
to play 


3230 


CHICAGO AVENUE, 


the ‘“White House’? Model—now $525—didn’ t posse! 
the refinements of this latest Gulbransen product. 

But dealers asked $750 or more because most peop} 
judge things by the price—and because human natu 
likes to be flattered by a huge allowance on an 0 
instrument. 


‘They asked these fancy prices for Gulbransens b) 
cause they are as well worth it as any fine player-piar 
—and there was no one to say what a truly fine playe| 
piano should cost. No manufacturer cared to set a fal 
price on his instrument. 


Our Price the Standard 
Your Guide to Value 


But now we have said the word, fixed the price. W 
are building player-pianos that represent forty year) 
devotion to a quality ideal. We have the largest playel 
piano business and the most efficient manufactory i 
the U. S. Our firm, we believe, is the logical one t 
set the price standard. 


Compare the Gulbransen ‘‘White House’’ Model wit 
any player-piano for which you are “‘asked’’ to pay $/5| 
to $1000. Youcan see no difference, hear no difference’ 
find no difference that does not favor the Gulbranser| 

2 
You Ought to Buy Nov 
30 Days Free Trial 


Business pressure is high 
you need relaxation. Youat 
making more money. An) 
there never was a time whe) 
so small a part of your incom 
would buy a fine player-pian¢ 
At our new price your advan 
tage is well-nigh doubled. 


If you wish to “‘trade in’’ your playerless piano, ou 
dealer will allow you its market value, or put it on sal 
for you in his store at the price you name. 


We will gladly send you our interesting Catalog, als 
an impartial booklet sby an expert, on ‘‘How to Judgi 
a Player-Piano.’’ A postal will do. Just say, “Sent 
booklets and name of local dealer,’’ and sign your nam 
and address. Write it now. | 
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_ (Concluded from Page 46) 
he same day the store engaged a 
‘to lecture on labor-saving devices 
sekeeping, such as vacuum cleaners, 
mixers, electric cookers, washing and 
» contrivances and fireless cookers. 
“women-committee idea resulted ulti- 
‘in large sales of these articles, and 
ght publicity that became almost 


eter + 
another city an original thinker in one 
he stores invited leading women _to 
4 with the store’s high executives. No 
jation was given of the purpose of the 


r until the feast was over. Then it 


announced that the ladies would criti- 
the store’s advertising and publicity 
ods. Some of them made spirited 
shes and told why certain things ap- 
2d to them, or why they did not. The 
+ was a so-called buying committee of 


vd members of the Stunt Club have 

orts of ways of keeping in touch with 

en’s clubs. Said one of them: 

‘or a long time we allowed the store to 

a ong without paying any attention to 
srt of planning. It seems incredible 

at we should have been so blind. We 


bes 
2 


especially valuable in getting the 
en, and especially the younger ones, 
the store. Lectures on household and 
iral subjects were always productive 
creased business. Interior decorating 
art subjects were tied up especially to 
Jaughters of the rich, and at the same 
hitched to the corresponding goods in 
store. 
dod results were obtained from all the 
: attentions that could be used consist- 
7, with due regard for expense ratios, in 
lf of the comfort of women customers. 
erest nooks were established in many 
rtments, with easy-chairs, writing desks 
page service. This page service espe- 
y proved popular. On the main floor 
the paging desk in charge of a picked 
Customers could register and tell what 
rtments they expected to visit. Thus 
. Income could leave word for Mr. 
me to come up in the millinery when he 
hed the store, and help her buy her new 
This had some advantage also for Mr. 
me, who perhaps might otherwise have 
. compelled to stand round an hour or 
id do some quiet cussing. 
aother service of the same sort was 
rted by a manager who had established 
juffeurs’ station, in which the drivers of 
ate cars could wait for their calls. Ifa 
wished to communicate with his better 
whom he knew to be in the store, he 
d call this chauffeurs’ station and talk 
his‘driver. Of if young Mr. Lovewell 
-ed to reach his fiancée during shopping 
*s he could do so. An average of four 
dred cars a day drive up to that store, 
sometimes six hundred. 


Pushing Sporting Goods 


lmost any window display showing 
m will draw a crowd; but drawing a 
7d in the street and getting people into 
store, remember, are different proposi- 
s. To join the two usually takes the 
cise of gray matter. One manager got 
ta meeting of the Stunt Club and told 
it hiring two boys to box in his show 
low. One of the boys hit too hard, and 
ht followed. There was a crowd in the 
2t as big as the telescope mob I have 
cen of, but all this was lost so far as 
3 were concerned. In fact, the stunt was 


n the other hand, one store put a 
imatiec tire in its window attached to 
2vice that revolved it rapidly. Prizes 
2 offered for the nearest guesses as to 
number of revolutions a minute, but in 
t to guess it was necessary to visit the 
ting goods department and register 
S$ name and address. Incidentally it 
impossible to get out without observ- 
certain attractive displays. The sales 
he department increased that month 
aty-five per cent over the corresponding 
ith of the preceding year; yet the cost 
iis stunt was only eight dollars. 

window stunt that was peculiarly in- 
sting was this: All women were in- 
d, in the advertisements, to come in and 
what they would like to have shown in 
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the windows. It transpired that among the 
recommendations were many goods that 
had never been shown at all in this way, 
including mourning goods, bird cages, val- 
entines, baby carriages, some kinds of in- 
fants’ wear, plants and bulbs, and useful 
books, such as works on home nursing, the 
eare of children, and gardening. 

Then it was announced in the newspapers 
that special displays would be made of these 
articles on certain days, both in the win- 
dows and inside the store, and that those 
who had made suggestions and registered 
would be entitled to discounts. Several 
hundred women entered for this stunt. 

Another scheme that pulled well was one 
in which prizes were offered for novel win- 
dow ideas. One woman suggested that a 
large window be used for a week as a sales 
department; so it was turned into a dog 
section. The customers were permitted to 
enter the window space, and the whole 
thing was in view from the sidewalk. Vari- 
ous lines of sporting goods were also shown 
in the window. 


Getting Information 


The public has little conception of the 
brains and money that go into show win- 
dows. One store had a Christmas display 
that cost fifteen hundred dollars for the idea 
and settings. Another used a Japanese gate 
that required all the time of a decorator for 
thirty days. 

The Stunt Club now exchanges ideas for 
window displays, and conserves much of 
this expense. 

Many hundreds of women have been 
drawn into stores by capitalizing their 
instinct of philoprogenitiveness. Love of 
offspring is one of the greatest forces that 
can be turned into sales. Several of these 
club members secure a list of babies through 
municipal records, and use numerous plans 
for turning the information into cash. 

One idea is to make personal appoint- 
ments with a group of mothers for having 
the babies’ pictures taken in the store crib 
or cab. One print is offered free, with op- 
portunities to secure copies as premiums 
in the purchase of goods. Infants’ photo- 
graphs are shown in the windows in large 
groups, and prizes offered to the mothers, 
sisters, aunts and grandmothers who guess 
correctly the greatest number of names and 
whose guesses as to sex are most nearly 
correct. 

A manager with an inquiring mind sent 
out a list of questions to customers, ask- 
ing criticism and suggestions. Among the 
questions was this: ‘‘ What goods have you 
tried to buy here and been unable to get?”’ 
The answers were amazing in the variety 
and volume of goods cited. They ranged 
from engineering instruments to hooks and 
eyes; but for the most part they showed that 
the people wanted better goods. There 
was a singular unanimity in the demand 
for higher-grade groceries, toilet articles 
and wearing apparel. This information 
stunt, as they called it, was one of the most 
valuable, because the art of getting people 
into a store depends a good deal on knowing 
what they want. 

We all crave recognition; we long for 
even a hint of praise, or for approval. One 
of the bitter things is to strive for the ac- 
complishment of some worthy aim and 
find that our efforts elicit only silence. One 
of these store managers, in his studies of 
human selling forces, perceived that here 
was a natural opening. All round he saw 
people struggling to do things— usually 
insignificant things in themselves, but, 
nevertheless, of consequence in their own 
schemes of life. 

For instance, Neddy Carpenter made a 
table in the manual-training class. Neddy 
was by no means a cabinetmaker, but 
the table lay close to his heart—and per- 
haps even closer to his mother’s heart and to 
grandma’s. His aunties came over and felt 
of it, and said that he was some boy. So 
far, good! But the store manager took the 
table and put it in a show window, along 
with a chair by Willie, a chest of drawers by 
Henny, a bookcase by Frankie and a foot- 
stool by Petie. Then he put all their names 
in an advertisement, just a line or two, 
saying that they were doing a real work in 
the world and getting ready for bigger 
things! Nor was he wholly selfish, for this 
way of making friends for his store was also 
helping to make better citizens. Besides, 
it made the road sunnier. 

So altogether you see that if one has 
imagination and a philosophy of human 
motives, it is not so hard to get people 
coming. 
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ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


means a more attractive home, in- [- 
side or out, as well as a more durable, [- 
protecting finish to walls, wood- | 
work, floors—everything! The Ms, 
“Acme Quality Painting Guide |) 
Book” and “Home Decorating” give} 

helpful suggestions as to kinds, colors 
and quantities needed for any sur- 
face or purpose. Both books are 
free on request. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write us. | 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. Q Detroit, Michigan ET 
Boston Toledo Lincoln Be 
Chicago Nashville Salt Lake City 
Minneapolis Birmingham Spokane 
St. Louis Fort Worth Portland 
Pittsburgh Dallas San Francisco a 
Cincinnati Topeka Los Angeles al 

Have an Acme Quality Shelf 
For the many “touching-up” jobs about 


the house, keep always on hand at least a 
can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a 
varnish for floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture ; Acme Quality White Enamel for iron 
bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and al 
similar surfaces; a quart of Acme Quality 
Floor Paint of the right color. 
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Duofold | 
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"underwear 
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because it has a thin layer of soft, smooth cotton on the inside 
that keeps the body comfortable, and a thin layer of fine wool 
on the outside that absorbs bodily moisture from the cotton 
layer, evaporates it and keeps the garment soft and fresh and 


keeps both body and garment dry. 
Health 


Duofold underwear 


Cotton next to Skin: COMFORT 
Warm Wool Outside: NO ITCH 


Air Space Between: Prevents Colds 


Wool for warmth—but it doesn’t touch the skin. Cotton for 
comfort—but you don’t feel cold, or 
catch cold easily. And an Air Space be- 
tween the wool and cotton layers that 


venttlates the body and garment. 
Warm outdoors, perfectly comfortable 
indoors—that’s Duofold. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. 
Sample of the Fabric and Liter- 
ature sent on request. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
Mohawk, N. Y. 
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EN NM TU DUM 


The quiet dignity of this 
overcoat has an instant ap- 
peal to men who by nature 
and taste prefer garments 
on the more conservative 
lines. Alwaysin good form 
—day or evening. 


THE STEIN -BLOCH COMPANY 
Tailor Shops at Rochester, N. Y. 
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Note that word “Pe7soa/”—1it means 
a lot to any man who has to’do with 
blasting. It means that our experts 
work shoulder to’ shoulder with you 
to solve you7 blasting problems. It 


that our nation-wide organization—from 
laborer to president—is at your service, 
It means that men who-fer a » 
generation have been 1 mereasing the efficiency 


personally, 


of blasting and cutting the cost, will 
same for you. 


We have the benefit of more than a century 


of experience in making explosives. 


experience we place at your command, abso- 


lutely without reserve. 


personal ATLAS co-operation!) i 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Home Office: Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Allentown (Pa.), Birmingham (Ala.), Boston, Chicago, Houghton (Mich.), 
Joplin (Mo.), Kansas City, Knoxville, McAlester (Okla.), Nashville, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg (Kan.), Pittsburgh (Pa.), Pottsville (Pa.), 


St. Louis, Wilkes-Barre ( (Pa.). 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


No blasting work, is’ too large, 
too small or too remote to get this thorough- -going, 


means 


do os 


This 


Put your blasting 
problems up to us 


Our Service Department is a clearing 
house of blasting experience in all its 
phases and under all conditions. It is 
directed by experts who will personally 
help you apply this vast store of informa- 
tion to your own blasting. Write today. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
WULL GREFE 


HIRLING 
homeward in 
her black-and- 
white-striped cab, 
the Town Mouse 
caught sight of a 
touring car con- 
taining Prince Paul 
Leopold Maurice 
Tendre de Tendre 
Marie André Pon- 
towski, rejected 
suitor of Gemma Gambrill, America’s rich- 
est heiress and Mouse’s devoted neighbor. 
The Mouse admitted that the prince was 
a handsome person, with eyes like the green 
of weathered copper, and an irresistible 
smile. As he lifted his hat the prince ad- 
mitted the Mouse to be a chic person in 
black satin with white Pierrot ruffles, doing 
the right thing to her figure, and with a 
mad-hatter’s hat slanted temptingly over 
daffodil hair. In a pleasant, scarcely ac- 
cented voice he remarked to the dusty ter- 
rier at his side: 
‘Boxer, old top, we shall have a time of 
it! She is a hawk masquerading as a gull!” 
Mouse pressed her small boots, with their 
fantastic cut-glass heels, against the speed 
lever to reach the gray house of no par- 
ticular period, which she had discovered 
some months before and renamed The Four 
Winds. Fringed by purplish hills, its en- 
trance was placed as carefully as a jewel is 
set. Ladies of the forest—white birches— 
stood welcoming oncomers, and brick piers, 
with Watteau figures dancing atop, were 
beside them. A fine old mulberry pointed 
the way to lily pools, and flowering jasmine 
caressed the lattice. From the house to 
the garden was a pergola with a royal bor- 
der of hollyhocks, while from overhead 
came the fragrance of ripening grapes. 
Mouse pirouetted up the walk. As long 
ago she seemed a sexless, elfish sprite and 
at still another time a Tanagra figurine, so 
she changed since the day of this country 
box into a Chippendale house suggestive 
of Brussels lace, rose water and afternoons 
of sewing on fine linens. 


Step Into a Srodnbeam to Take Supper With Elves” 


October 13,1 


“‘as I Danced I Felt I Could 


In the quaint drawing-room she 
tracted by a satinwood bench, wh 
straddled gracefully to indulge i in 
cigarette. 

Rainbow windows were caused. 
profusion of pink-and-blue Bristol 
and the painted lemon-yellow furn 
was covered relentlessly by Vi 
needlework—prostrated lilies, stari 
sies and sentimental fuchsias. Ou 
Mouse admired the black wall paper 
its coterie of partridges about to 
a cherry tree. She gazed in at the 
room with the lovely lyre-back ch 
old rose and cabinets of Wedgwood # 
luster ware. 

Ruffly, fluffy curtains crisscrossed a 


icue picture frames held startling 
such as curates in a furious contr 
over croquet—Who shall hit the st 

Mouse’s spinet and sedan chair. 
a sun parlor from which the pool ga 
soft mass of color, was visible. Th 
ing, fussy stairs hinted of equally 
adorable bedrooms of the old rom 
school of fainting, done in. passionat 
and celestial blue, with whatnots, ° 
Cupids, and endless tassels to mate] 
tea gown. 

Inwardly Mouse was summontial 
tal ammunition; for she was on the eve 
great battle—not only with Prince F 
Leopold Maurice Tendre de Tendre 
André Pontowski—Pitty Sing, as 
wont to call him—but with the sub 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Mice Cant Gnaw Plaster 
and Metal,too 


Mice and rats have sharp teeth, a keen appetite for plaster and uncanny ability 
to find weak spots in walls and ceilings. When they join forces in your home with 
vermin, they raise sad havoc with the plastering, and carry the germs of disease 
throughout your household. 

So make your new house a stucco home—with both the stucco ‘and the interior 
plastering held together and strongly reinforced by Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath. 

Mice and vermin dig away in vain at the walls and ceilings of such a home. And 
the hard plastering and heavy, rigid metal strands are stubbornly resistant to fire, 
moisture, wear, and decay. The perfect union of the lath and plaster also makes 
cracked walls and falling ceilings impossible. 

Herringbone construction, such as we recommend for your new home, has been 
fire-tested. The Cleveland Building Department in 1912 subjected a metal lath 
and plaster partition on wood studs, to two hours of fire, the heat reaching 1700 
degrees. That is more fire than will ever originate in the average home. 


ZB 


Herringbone 


yy, 


Se 


Rigid Metal Lath 


“YOUN 
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a, 
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CSTOWN. OHIO. 


Although there are a number of high-grade 
metal laths on the market, Herringbone Rigid 
Metal Lath is the strongest, most rigid, most dura- 
ble and has proved equal to the most exacting 
fire tests. These are the very qualities your archi- 
tect or builder would look for in a metal lath. 

The exceptional rigidity of Herringbone is due to 
the heavy lengthwise ribs set at an angle of 45 de- 
grees to the plane of the lath. Herringbone»walls, 
ceilings, and partitions can be erected quickly and 
easily, and require no costly wooden furring strips. 

Just enough plaster passes between the short 
cross-strands to forma perfect “‘key.’’ The Herring- 
bone grip never lets go. The Herringbone and 


Send for “ Herringbone Homes,’ 


plaster construction offers no foothold to fire, mice, 
vermin, wear, weather, or decay. 

As a substitute for wood lath, Herringbone Lath 
adds little more to the total cost of the structure. 
And a Herringbone Home is cool in summer, warm 
in winter, and pleasing to the artistic eye. 

Every vital part of your home should be pro- 
tected with Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath. Your 
architect will recommend it gladly. See that your 
builder uses it on the job. If you live on the sea- 
coast, or anywhere else, where the moisture is ex- 
cessive, Herringbone ‘‘Armco”’ Rust-Resisting Iron 
Lath can be depended on for permanent satis- 
faction. 


, 


a free and beautifully 


illustrated book on safe, handsome, enduring homes. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Members of Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Manufacturers of Metal Lath, Concrete Reinforcements, and Waterproofings 


Branch Offices: 


New York City 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
Kansas City 
Atlanta 
Cincinnati 


Buffalo, Utica 


The Best Dealer 
In Your Town Has 
GF Products 
In Stock 
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Over every obstacle and entanglement i 
‘no man’s land’’—to win their objective, 


ee 


—to render service to the cause they repre- 
sent, 


—that is also the spirit behind the amazing 
success of United States Tires. 


Over every obstacle of use that tires are 
called on to encounter, 


—to win, and win big, by giving the most 
service, the lowest mileage cost, 


—that is the measure of success of United 
States Tires, 


—as proved by the tremendous sales in- 
creases of each one of the five United States 
Tires, 


—sales increases that are proportionately far 
greater than the vast proportion of increase in 
the number of automobiles this year over last. 


It’s the tire that wins in its effort to render 
complete service that you want. . 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 


_ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 
Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles, and Aéroplane: 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Ster- 
ling Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
xyler Heights and, most important, her 
and, Telfain Tobin. 
vesently she tossed aside her cigarette 
went upstairs to dress. Telfain, com- 
n an hour later, met her on the stairs 
yed in a poetically licensed affair com- 
d of a whirl of brilliant green tulle, 
ping with diamond-beaded tassels. 
The nicest thing people know about me 
7wife,’”’ he began, salaaming. 
felfain, a woman’s best excuse is ‘Be- 
3’; aman’s ‘The line was busy.’ Hold 
our right hand and tell the story in the 
3t possible words.” 
’m not late!’ he protested, sinking 
‘a window seat. 
3ut there’s a brand-new wrinkle right 
sshere.’”’ She traced a purely imaginary 
with wifely solicitude. 
Another character diploma,” Telfain 
-ed her. “Don’t you know the test of 
rreal is the ability to grow a wrinkle? 
‘ss you can, you are only an imitation.” 
‘\h, the outward and visible sign of the 
rd and spiritual pace! Then I’m skid- 
—for I develop dimples instead.” 
What’s new?” 
special meeting of the Guild of the 
od Heart. Telfain, everything is the 
. out here as in town—the men like 
she women don’t. The Guild wants to 
funds for altar linen; but who is going 
itronize a stereopticon lecture on The 
‘orm? I proposed we give a baby 
‘7 in our pool garden and have the 
»p dressed as Buster Brown. We could 
nursing bottles of cocktails and have 
2s with little violet-scented cigarettes 
‘e ends.” 
louse, you’re joking me!” Telfain’s 
‘ay was acute. 
on’t be orthodox at this time of day; 
‘ery wearing. My own convictions are 
»adfast as my stays, but I don’t choose 
iblicly flaunt either. Is there anything 
| so shocked about?” 
Are you ever orthodox?” he asked in 


j11r. 
ome days I look forward to heaven 
ome days to a jass rag.” She shrugged 
shoulders. ‘“‘Guess how the meeting 
J. A unanimous vote in favor of the 
ire on the Slick One! Just to show 
» was no hard feeling, I suggested we 
a novelty lawn féte on our grounds for 
aby créche. We could rent an auto 
je and give rides. I’ll drive. We’d put 
gns Do Not Be a Dead One! and Get 
(to It! And ——” 
\Ifain tried not to laugh. 
“hen I came home.” Mouse was busy 
‘rhtening his tie. ‘“‘Poor dears, they 
i champing at the bit to talk about me. 
‘ever small enough to deny any fellow 
‘ure a little innocent pleasure. Can 
\zuess what the wild wives were say- 
Anyhow I passed Pitty Sing and a 
«nother thing to discuss—why inter- 
oetween Pitty Sing and Gemma?” 
Vhy see Gemma married to a tarnished 
(man, a noted gambler, and dragged 
che wilds of Russia to die of loneliness? 
emma wishes to be a _ professional 
rar, why not let her try?” 
Ly dear Mousette, you’ve been reading 
\is. Pitty Sing is a decent sort, edu- 
.in England; nothing of the knout- 
'g Russian of the Ouida school about 
Gemma was fascinated with him at 
| Beach. Her guardians made the ad- 
rs. I dare say he would never have 


| Gemma Gambrill; twenty 
cunloved until I came here; left to 
{7-eyed governesses; heir to more mil- 
‘than she has fingers and toes; nothing 
t. child forced into a barbarous alliance 
| a silly prince. 
Poes it never strike you as odd that, 
: the Guild of the Scared Heart pro- 
| about my ‘unwise’ influence over 
Ina, no one has protested in the least 
cs her being sold to a roué noble?” 
3it our personal affair?” 

lfain rose and went on up to his dress- 
;00m, arm in arm with the captured 


se. 

‘ou think people ought to marry if they 

love each other?” 

ersonally, no.” 

ersonally you are a coward!’’ Mouse 

ped her foot. 

don’t want the public to misjudge you. 

(yone would love you if they knew the 

‘ou, Yet you deliberately masquerade. 
born playing; you are God’s in- 

"pus toy. But when you attempt serious 

s—like dynamiting a betrothal—it is 
UL. 
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““There are moments when we should all 
feel justified in making life one damned 
highball after another,’’ Mouse informed a 
necktie rack. 

“Be a good infant; have Gemma change 
her mind about this stage thing. You know 
she’ll do whatever you say. Of all the mad 
ideas absorbed from you 

“Second reel: When we came here I dis- 
covered that Gemma, desperate by the 
unrealness of her house, stole to this un- 
inhabited garden to dream her dreams. 
Strangely enough, I did not arrest her for 
trespassing; but 2% 

“Allow me—you taught her to dance at 
sunrise by the lily pools with little else for a 
costume than a domino and a jockey cap; 
to wear boys’ clothes and go target shoot- 
ing; to ride fast ponies at midnight, play- 
ing some weird, adventurous game that 
ended in a ribald supper party below. She 
can discuss French novels without a rise in 
temperature; she says damn as she was 
wont to say Oh, dear! And last Sunday 
she distinctly smelled of cigarettes!’’ 

““T merely helped Gemma sow her garden 
oats. Please remember she is twenty. What 
were you doing at twenty? Don’t start; I 
won’t press the question so near mealtime. 
What was Pitty Sing doing? Of course I’ve 
taught her those things. At some time or 
other every woman longs to wear black 
Chantilly lace and have an adventure. I 
am Gemma’s adventure. She has come to 
know that, unlike most adventures, I never 
fail her. I’ve established a proper ratio of 
values. I’ve taught her to carry a chap- 
eron as a baseball team does its mascot. 
That’s all I’ve done, Telfain, duck. Do you 
suppose I am going to see that adorable 
child-saint marry a man who arranges it all 
as if she were a wheat crop? Think of his 
price—and not even trading stamps as an 
inducement! I met him to-day driving 
back to town, the matrimonial mitten un- 
doubtedly folded in an inner, bankrupt 
pocket.” 

““Of course he knows about you! Has it 
occurred to you there may be reporters 
snapshotting our garden—awful stuff 
printed about Float Bridge and Jumbo 
and a 

Mouse smiled. 

“Don’t tremble, dearest—lay heady on 
shoulder.” 

Telfain stared moodily out the window. 

“You’ve come a cropper,” he finally re- 
marked. ‘‘ You know I want to have you 
play all you wish y 

“Play, play, play! Suppose I don’t want 
always to play? Suppose I want to be 
real—to grow a wrinkle?”’ 

“Can a rosebush be a potato hill?” 

“You don’t think I’m real!’”’ There was 
a tiny catch in her voice. “Of course you 
don’t, even though you married me! You 
want me to stay in a veritable coop. Ever 
since we’ve come among real people, where 
I’ve been snubbed as steadfastly as they’ve 
said their prayers, I’ve known what you 
thought.” 

She turned away; the green tulle seemed 
to droop into weary little lines. 

“‘Mouse, I haven’t time to argue it out 
now,” Telfain followed her; “it was your 
wish that I go to this dinner thing. Won’t 
you remember that when the loveliest play- 
mate in the world inspires a man to drop 
prehistoric investigations and round up a 
neglected law practice; when the aforesaid 
playmate discovers a cameo of a doll house 
for him and presides over it like a fay—why 
must the playmate spoil even a second of 
the time by dragging in other people’s unin- 
teresting affairs, to say nothing of‘overstep- 
ping her own limitations? We all have 
limitations—Gemma; Pitty Sing; the 
Guild of the Scared Heart. I want you to 
promise me you won’t shock the Guild any 
more. Shock me—for it’s as good as a 
holiday whenever you do.”’ 

“Sometimes, Telfain, when I remember 
that the joker usually gets thrown out cf 
the deck, I resolve to appear so brainless as 
to be unable to distinguish a tennis racket 
from any other noise.” 

“Don’t gointoamood! I won’t be home, 
and I’d miss the making-up. You’re the 
one person in the world who knows how to 
make up by inches. Why bother with a 
future existence so long as I can sit in the 
pool garden in the moonlight and have you 
angry at me, then penitent, then senti- 
mentally tender and worshipful! I end by 
looking into the mirror to see whether my 
halo has yet appeared.” 

““Remember—all the trouble in the world 
started in a garden.” 

Telfain’s reply was stopped by the en- 
trance of his man. Mouse fled downstairs 
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_ the Furple Ribbon 


A Gift for Him 


How delighted he will be with this gift 
and how useful it will prove through all 
the years to come. 


A South Bend Watch will help him put into practice 
all that he has learned of the value of promptness and 
accuracy. As a gift on any occasion, the finely pro- 
portioned, Extra-Thin Chesterfield will be especially 
appreciated. 


Every detail of these fine watches bespeaks quality and modern- 
ness. The construction of the movements, the shape and design 
of the case; the figures on the dial; right down to the velvet- 
lined gift box in which each Chesterfield is encased. 


There are Chesterfields at almost any price you may wish to pay. 
From the superb 21-jewel movement in hand-made, extra- 
heavy 18-karat Solid Gold case at $125.00 to the dependable 
15-jewel model at $18.75, every Chesterfield gives extra value. 


And they are as good to own as they are to give. Their per- 
formance in the pockets of nearly a million Americans has 
conclusively proved their accuracy. 


Look for the watch with the Purple Ribbon at your jeweler’s. 
We'll be glad to send you an interesting descriptive booklet. 


yen 
ive ‘Watch with the ‘Hirple Ribbon 
SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 


For Years, Makers of Standard Railroad Watches 
110 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Indiana 
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ifth Avenue—nothing! 
I bought this suit in my 
i home town before I came to 


New York!” 


i] N your home town, Port- 

land, Maine, Portland, Ore- 
gon, or anywhere in between 
—you can get a MicHagLs- 
Stern Suit that’s right in 


for you, be your age 17 OF 70. 
KILFUL hand-tailoring 


Clothes ft, not only at first, 
but a// the time. Their honest, 
tested’ fabrics give real wear. 
That’s why a Michaels-Stern 


The smartly military 
TRENCHER has 
plenty of shoulder 
room for driving and 
leg room for walking. 


A big, staunch, popu- : . 

lar coat for all around economical. 
use. Other models at ee res 
our dealers. Send for Style Booklet. 


Clothes | 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO., Rocussrer, N. Y. 
‘Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-made (Clothing 


style—and a style that’s right — 


makes Michaels-Stern 


Suit, at $20 to $40 is truly” 


Mliichaels-Stern 


to play Summer is a-Comin’ In on the old 
spinet. 

Later he found her sitting with her hands 
on the keyboard, apparently unaware of 
the cessation of sound. 

“1’d much rather stay here and make 
up,” he said. 

“You must go; it isso highly respectable 
for you to appear.”’” She began a sprightly 
gigue. 

“Everything all right? Forgotten about 
wrinkles, dimples and Gemma’s engage- 
ment?” 

She nodded, playing ahead furiously. 

“Then don’t do anything rash until I 
see you.”’ Kissing the 
top of the daffodil 
head, Telfain slipped 
contentedly away. 


The gigue ended, Mouse opened the door 
of the billiard room and amused herself by 
practicing exhibition three-cushion shots. 
Pausing to chalk her cue, she became aware 
of an interested spectator—Prince Paul 
Leopold Maurice Tendre de Tendre Marie 
André Pontowski, clad in white flannels 
and heeled by the dusty terrier. 

“T ventured to call without warning,” he 
remarked, the weathered copper eyes a trifle 
stormy. ‘‘ Your man is looking for you.”’ 

“Ah, Cupid on crutches!’ Mouse held 
out her hand. “Fortunate Telfain isn’t 
home; we should have to be so polite! 
Let’s go into the garden, where there is 
room for a duel.” 

Picking up a lace mantilla and twisting 
it round her shoulders, she led the way. 
Heeled by the faithful Boxer, Pitty Sing 
obediently followed. 

Mouse chose an old white marble bench 
and awaited the attack. 
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“‘T like Nature,’”’ said Pitty Sing w 
pectedly, looking about. ‘‘You’ve a; 
spot here.” 

‘Some people like to get so close 
Nature they can see the face powder,” 
murmured. ‘‘Won’t you sit down?” 

““Why interfere with my wedding?” 
returned impolitely. 

“Though your intention to Gemm; 
beyond reproach, I personally doubt y, 
attentions after marriage.” 

“And who are you?” ‘ 

“The only woman in the country ; 
can wear fur and organdie simultaneo 
and not resemble a train wreck.” 

“You think it appropriate to he { 
pant?” 

He dropped down on the bench, and ; 
saw that his face possessed curious li; 
lines round the eyes; and there was a}. 
simistic droop to the mouth. Try as} 
would, she could not dislike him. 

“T think anything worth while mak 
fun of is worth while taking seriously; t} 
is my creed.” | 

She drew the lace scarf from her shoul} 
to fasten it about Boxer’s indignant to, 

““Why influence my fiancée to atter} 
the stage?” } 

“T influence y} 
financier —! 

Pitty Sing smi) 

“From whal 
know of your hist} 
3 


“‘We Need Men Like You; But a 
Need Us More. Do You Know Wha 
it Means to be an American?” f 


I am moved to repeat the old saying abi 
people in glass houses.” 
“One time a man quoted that to meé 
I answered ‘People in glass houses sho 
pull down theshades.’ I have a new vers 
nowadays: 
“*People in glass houses should gi! 
flowers!’”’ - | 
He folded his arms and sat back on’ 
bench. There was something regal yet 
len about him—something that conce 
his true worth. be 
“You have eyes which say ‘I’m an 
venture—come and play!’” he dedu' 
“All very well if you choose a man Of! 
world. You are what Americans call 
good fellow.’ But is it fair to give | 
your ideas of life, let alone of a stage care 
You have ruined Gemma for dom 
happiness; she hangs on yourslightest W 
A girl’s mind fe } 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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STE MA 


A Crackerjack New Sport Model 


HIS Spor-tour sets the season’s fashion. 
; It is a long, low car for four passengers. 

We aimed to achieve the hardest task in the 
automobile industry—to build a high-grade car 
of power, durability, and ultra-luxury that is 
economical to buy and operate. 


Also, to combine striking difference in appearance 
with practical service advantages. 

You sink deep into the body whose sides are high 
and beveled—a new treatment. 

Seats are tilted at a rakish angle. 

Your pride in its original appearance will be equaled 
by your. boyish enthusiasm in its wonderful per- 
formance. 

It gets away, and keeps going, in a manner no other 
car can successfully imitate, because it has ex- 
clusive mechanical advantages. 

For instance, dead gas cannot choke its engine. Our 


basic improvement in the efficiency of multi- 
cylinder engines is only one of its many superi- 
orities. It adds power and saves fuel. 


The chassis is the same as the new Lexington 
Minute Man Six Touring Car. More than 100 
separate parts have been eliminated in the im- 
proved frame. This adds solidity and avoids 
rattles, wear, and troubles. 


The pressure of your little finger will operate the 
emergency brake. This is almost unbelievable, 
based on common experience. Come in and see 
this and many other pleasant surprises. 


Because Lexington’s unique chain of allied factories 
can produce this greater value at lesser costs, you 
can now enjoy a high-grade car without feeling 
a bit of extravagance. 


The Lexington Spor-tour is priced at $1585. Wire 
wheels $100 additional on all models. 


Five-passenger Touring Car, with 2 Auxiliary Seats . $1585 Four-passenger Clubster . $1345 Four-passenger Convertible Coupé . $1510 


All prices f. o. b. factory and subject to change without notice 


Lexington Motor Company, Mfrs., Connersville, Ind., U. S. A. 
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THE 


OTORWEAVE has set a new fash- 
ion and a new service standard in 
woolen robes for discriminating motorists. 


The very fabric itself is exclusive, spe- 
cially woven for automobile purposes— 
a reinforced double weave—soft, warm 
and pliant—quite unlike anything else in 
the entire realm of Robe-dom. 


Each Motorweave Robe is mill-washed 
and mill-shrunk, which renders it re- 
washable and non-shrinkable. Your 
Motorweave always looks new—always 
at its best. 


The size is extra large—60 x 80 inches— 
plenty of robe to spare, even with three 
in a seat. Colors are rich and durable— 
patterns smart and stylish. 


And each Motorweave is unconditionally 
guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction 
for automobile use. 


All this Motorweave brings you at the 
modest price of $6.75, a rare robe value 


indeed. 


joel 


“Tilustrated color-plate catalog sent free on request. 
Attractive : Proposition awaits dealers. Ask us about it. 


THE WALLACE & SMITH a La ore Indiana 


Trade Mark Registered 


Trade Mark Registered 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

‘Ts like a schoolboy’s pocket—a medley 
of trash and treasures. I have merely 
helped Gemma classify.” 

“T thank you.” 

He jauvhedit in spite of himself. She sat 
close beside him 

“Give us a tell, ” she urged. ‘‘Why ob- 
ject to Gemma’s stage career? Why want 
to marry her?’’ 

“Tt is a suitable alliance, according to 
society,” he began. 

Mouse darted away. 

““Conventional fortune hunter! A moth- 
eaten title; estates mortgaged to the eaves; 
painted ancestors scowling at her; starved 
peasants groveling in the road! While 
she has youth, ideals as tender and rare 
as a twilight in May. You would replace 
her ideals by icicles; use her money to 
gamble 

“Woman should be spelled woe-man,” 
Pitty Sing informed Boxer. 

: Mouse released Boxer from the coils of 
ace. 

“There must be something nice about 
you or you wouldn’t own such an adorable 
dogums. But of all the hard-boiled ego- 
tism aa 

““My dear Mrs. Mouse,” he said irrita- 
bly, “frankly, I plead not guilty. I was 
quite content to play poker with American 
gentlemen. I should have been doing so 
at this identical moment if Miss Gambrill 
herself had not wished otherwise. She— 
er—would have me,” he stammered, like a 
schoolboy. ‘‘She classifies as a young thing, 
does she not? With a self-sufficiency and 
intelligence that English flappers and 
French jeunes filles lack. She seems inter- 
ested in other things besides clothes.” 

Mouse nodded gravely. 

“May I ask how the young thing pur- 
sued you?” 

“Tt was quite shameless. She kidnaped 
poor Boxer; he was lured with chop bones 
to her hotel. I called for him. She de- 
manded why I besmirched my title by 
gambling. I told her it was the only trade 
taught princes. Then she made big calm 
eyes at me—awful innocent things, y’know; 
you see ’em for days afterward. Then she 
sent me tracts. The next afternoon I 
watched her dancing the Mermaid Flip in 
Coconut Grove. It was then I decided the 
kidnaping was bait. I packed, ready to be 
off and free of guilt, when she assaulted me 
in the hotel sun parlor; put her head 
there’’—he pointed to his left shoulder; 
“said I had compromised her, and that she 
had been forced to tell her guardian, Joel 
Blazonberry, that we had an understand- 
ing! Wasn’t that a wilter? I had to be 
looked up in the Almanach de Gotha—veri- 
fied as it were—proved a real and bankrupt 
prince. 

“T was practically kept a prisoner in my 
hotel until it was done. She sent heart- 
broken, blotted notes, perfumed with vio- 
let, saying she hoped it would all ‘come 
right,’ and that she forgave me! When this 
Blazonberry person found I had spoken the 
truth he seemed highly elated at the idea 
of an alliance. He announced it without 
further delay. When I met Gemma—en- 
gaged, mind you—she was pale and 
trembling, eyes downeast. Voild! I have 
tried to do the proper caper. I have come 
to New York, resisted poker, walked, 
driven, dined and appeared at the opera 
with this charming refrigerator who, for 
some strange reason, kidnaped my terrier 
and myself with the cleverness of a diplo- 
mat and the subtlety of a serpent. Will 
you enlighten me further?” 

““How can you put the blame on poor 
little Gemma? I’ve no doubt all Florida is 
reeking with details of your conduct.” 
Mouse smothered a giggle. 

Pitty Sing threw up his hands. 

“Of course no one believes it—I tell you 
because you’ve the instincts of a young 
thing. You recognize the tactics. I tell you 
Gemma singled me out from my carefree 
life by kidnaping poor Boxer. When I 
called for him she led me into her sitting 
room and kept talking nothings for an hour. 
Then I had compromised her. She was 
Gemma Gambrill, the heiress. So we must 
be engaged. The moment we are, she re- 
treats like a young gazelle into a thick 
woods. I feel as light-hearted as a blind- 
folded prisoner being led into the courtyard. 
I can make no advances—I can make no 
escape. And now, within a month of the 
wedding, she tells me you have persuaded 
her to become a dancer—and she dismisses 
me with a flip of her hand. Chivalry for- 
bade my dismissing her; but, for revenge, I 
shall not allow her to dismiss me. At least 


| 
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not for an actress—I am right, am I; 
You were an actress?”’ 

Mouse’s eyes darkened. 

“‘T sometimes believe that when we r 
heaven our first reward will be cele 
mail forwarded from the earth—that is, 
actual thoughts of everyone we } 
always longed to know. [I shall sit ; 
mother-of-pearl desk and open the } 
with a golden knife—reading somet) 
like this: ‘Pitty Sing, that night in 
garden, was thinking of dragging 
round by the hair and tossing you into 
pool. But he was playing for big game,, 
sides being gently born; so he was me 
sarcastic. His thoughts were dark th) 
unworthy of his eyes.’ Then I would ¢ 
another and, after years of curiosity 
come informed: ‘Pitty Sing, when refi 
by Gemma, began to be truly intereste: 
her. Previously he thought her an awky 
flapper; but when she returned the un 
for engagement ring, bought on promis) 
his marriage, Pitty Sing experience 
desiring stir to know the girl Gemma, 
had not fancied her capable of : | 
anyone.’”’ 

“Do let me have a nibble?” Pitty ‘ 
begged eagerly. ‘‘What a slashing 15 
game! Just the thing tospring at dull wi: 
end parties. Celestial post office! We- 
when I sit at my little mother-of-p} 
desk, wielding a golden blade, I shall hasy 
to sort out the ones marked ‘Gemma’ ; 
‘Mouse’ and begin to read as folle;: 
‘Gemma was a precious sort of pers 
but, because of a blond vixen—the Tin 
Mouse—she allowed her brain to ‘ 
frappéd 

“T think we understand each oth” 
interrupted the Mouse. “Let us get din 
to terms. What are you going to do abi 

it? ” 

“Have society ostracize you. ‘Soci 
accepts me, unworthy as I may be.”’ 

“Society has never accepted me. 1; 
after all, there is no society. Itisa mais 
of intimate friends. People who read srt 
magazines and Sunday supplements i 
deluded into believing it is a sort of org: 
zation like a labor union. You and I 4 
differently—that to be in so-called socij 
one must be friends. It is friends whoo 
this and that, while reporters say ‘Soci 
decrees so and so.’ Society accepts you : 
cause, after all, you are real. When i 
all said and done”’— Mouse turned her fi 
away sO only Boxer saw its ; seriousnes- 

‘one must prove his worth.” i 

“How have you worked the charm y 
Gemma?”’ he asked suddenly. 

“Tf you would win the girl—woo 
woman.” Mouse walked to the flowers 
lattice and stood in its shadow. 

“Give me the benefit of the doubt,” 


the bevy of young things one meets 
day. But, having been drawn into the 


outside on the bars.” 

“You are merely piqued by refusal. 
Gemma to melt into your arms you wo 
be momentarily triumphant, and 
bored. 

“You are a wise woman! Were I i 
husband I should tremble lest you fine Q 
out altogether.” 

“How prettily you say things!” 

Pitty Sing came near her. 

“One could flirt with you and be ? 
better for it.” 

Mouse held out her tulle skirts liké 
ballet dancer poised for entrance.. _| 

“Flirt away; but don’t think anyth’ 
rash—my husband comes of a long-liy 
race.’ 

“Tt must be a bore to be married—p- 
session is usually the padlock on the doott 
romance.” é| 

“T was thinking only of your intere! 
when I spoke. Don’t you know that + 
formula for a happy marriage, even inelv 
ing a yachting honeymoon, is a mad fil 
tion with a matron? You feel superic 
the experience—a final crucible for sal 
days; a measuring stick. You can té 
unto yourself a wife and feel sure, by ¢ 
trast, that you really care. If by any P’ 
sibility you outwit me and marry Gemn 
I shall give you Ming vases. They lookW 
on mantels, and you can hide little t 
cornered notes if you want to tell an 
eres I'll take a peep when I’m in: 

e 


a. 

“Ah! You are thinking of migrating 
Russia?” 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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The One Drive for Every Service 


Little trucks—medium-sized trucks—great 
big, heavy-duty trucks—trucks from %-ton 
to 5-ton capacity—all use TORBENSEN 


Drive. 


It is a universal truck drive because it has 
all the advantages of ordinary drives, and 
none of their disadvantages. 


TORBENSEN Drive is stronger, because a 
special, forged I|-Beam carries all the load. 


Itis more powerful, because it drives through 
internal gears at the wheel and near the rim. 
This gives it powerful /everage in a second 
gear reduction, which ordinary drives do not 
even have. 


TORBENSEN Drive is more economical, 
because the double gear-reduction reduces 
strains and vibration. This also reduces gas 
and oil consumption. 


It weighs half as much as ordinary drives 
of similar capacity. It is much longer lasting. 
This light weight reduces unsprung weight. 
That is why rear tires give 20 percent greater 


mileage with TORBENSEN Drive. 


Look carefully into this fifteen-year-old, 
standardized drive. It is more extensively 
used than any other single make of truck 
drive. It is the drive for any type of service 
—light or heavy. 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 7a Jay 


TORBENSEN Drive is made to last. 
Every owner gets a GOLD BOND 
GUARANTEE that the 1-BEAM axle 
and spindles will last as long as the truck, 
and the internal gears at least two years 
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How does it work? 


Branches and Distributors 
in Principal Cities 


A Belting Catechism 


What are the advantages of leather as belting P 


belting use 


Leather is the standard belting material. When properly tanned for belting, its surface 
will grip the pulley, in the most effective manner. Good leather belting is economical 
and reliable. It will transmit power with 98% efficiency. 


What is correctly tanned belting leather like P 


It is tough, flexible, durable, prehensile. Its natural softness and mobility of texture 
are retained, and nothing has been done to lessen its pliability, strength, and elasticity. 


How can leather belting be made uniform? 


The manufacturer must first set up definite standards of quality—and strictly adhere 
to them. As he cannot secure belting leather in the open market of uniform quality, 
he must tan his own hides. He must tan them himself in sufficient quantity to enable 


him to select, for each belt, pieces up to hi 
in weight, stretch, texture, and quality. 


A belt is no stronger than its poorest part. 


s standard. These pieces must be uniform 


Why should belts be rigidly graded P 


The quality of leather varies, and unless 


each belt is carefully graded, dissimilar qualities get into the same belt. Rigid grading 


is uniformity. Grading should be done 
according to fixed standards. 


Why is there such confusion in leather belting grades? 


by expert judges of belt leather quality, 


Because many belt makers have not standardized their belts, but give the buyer any 


kind of belt he demands. 


What is wrong with many Belang specifications P 


The result 1 is chaotic. 


First, they are not based upon the work which the belt is to do. Too often they are 


so complicated and theoretical as to place 


an impossible burden upon the belt maker. 


Second, few buyers can tell when a specification is properly filled, and their real pro- 
tection is the integrity of the manufacturer and not the specification at all. 


How can the belt buyer help remedy this situation P 


By basing his specification on the work the belt is to do—not an arbitrary set of rules 


which the belt maker must follow blindly. 
standard belts for each job. 


What is Standardized Belting ? 


Simply belting that is standardized to mee 


Also, by standardizing his belts and buying 


t the needs of the different classes of power 


transmission—instead of being made to meet theoretical specifications. Transmission 
requirements can be classified into a comparatively few groups, and there is a stand- 
ardized belt to fit each one. Standardization can be applied to belting just as to any 
other type of machine part or product. It is common sense in belting. 


How does Standardized Belting help the belt buyer? 


It insures the selection of the proper belt required to speed up machines, to maintain 


production, to reduce operating expenses, 


which cannot be accomplished unless the 


belt user gets the maximum power through his belts. Standardized leather belting 
effects this for him and enables him to know that he is getting the right brand for 
highest efficiency and greatest economy—maximum service from every belt and every 


drive. 


Let a Graton & Knight representative make an analysis of your belting requirements. 
Then get the standardized belt for your work, ordering your belting by work to be 
done rather than by specification. There is no obligation—there may be a great 


saving for you. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packings and Specialties. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

Mouse whirled round abruptly. 

“You don’t want Russia.” 

“When the Blazonberry individual is 
ssing about a new furnace in the country 
ace, and tile baths, and that sort of thing— 
hen half of New York intends to come and 
oot with us, and write home magazine 

ticles on our coronet-engraved note 
yer? My dear Mrs. Mouse, I am forced 
‘retreat into Russia.” 

He stared moodily at the lily pools. 
‘ouse lifted her anklet watch. 

“Won’t Telfain be stunned to find no 
arks of a struggle?” — 

Pitty Sing was still intent on the pools 
' moonlit water. Presently he remarked: 

“What a novel Omar, to have one’s life 
tattered and rebuilt according to the 
psire of a chorus girl!” — 

' Mouse darted before him. 

'“Chorus girl—that worn verbal dart— 
‘ill be engraved on my tombstone! So- 
‘ety, the band of smug friends, will steal in 
_ the night to scratch out ‘Beloved wife’ 
4d write ‘Chorus girl’! Let them! You 
hink I would change places with any of 
ou? Do you know what it means some- 
‘mes to be a dancer—to have shining 
seconds of supreme exaltation, tiptoes on 
he clouds, hands almost touching the stars, 
homents as unexpected as a rainbow? 

“We possess the fairylike ability to see 
eauty even in madness. True, we tumble 
ito valleys—too often to remain; but at 
»ast we have known the joy of the highest 

ountain peaks. We have the ability to 
fed on tiptoes, peering into Paradise; the 
nildish power of imagery to make castles 
‘om sand and diamonds from dew on 
>iders' webs. I would not trade you and 

ciety, humbugged into pouring your tea, 
ne instant of the ecstasy for years of 
solid respectability driven in a humdrum 
amily coach. We fly; we float; we see 
os day as God saw it at the first sunrise. 
‘he world says ‘She doesn’t care—she’s an 
ctress!’ We do care; we are actresses, 
nd we have the song in our hearts that we 
varned on the mountain peaks. None of 
ou can take it away or understand it, or 
heat it of a single joy throb. 
“You may beat your big drum of pro- 
riety with its deadly boom! boom! 
oom! But all the time the trill of celestial 
ong goes on in our hearts. I dare to say 
nd be what I will. You really dislike me 

cause I am not a coward. I dare any- 
| ing—if I choose. My joy springs from 
he memory and the anticipation of those 
hining seconds. Fame has no laurel 
wreath; that is a stupid fallacy we delude 
‘ou with. It has shining seconds of supreme 
adiance. Yours is but mediocre content in 
_ good tailor, a better chef, an imposing 
aonument.”’ 

“You are youth,” Pitty Sing said slowly, 
he green eyes glowing; ‘‘and youth is all 
eality and innocent whys. It is age that 
raves toys and mumbles Why not? to 
ain its ends.” 

“T am spring,’’ she answered. ‘‘Some 
nornings I want to play with the whole 
vorld—even missionaries. Some mornings 

want to wander in the woods to sob. I 
annot explain. The seconds of ecstasy are 
he reward of the artist; there is much more 
vhich is his punishment—do not begrudge 
im! But when you see women whose eyes 
ay ‘I’m spring; I’m an adventure; I’ma 
apphire brook laughing in the sun’—know 
hat, for all the world may say of them, 
hey have had moments of such pure white 
lappiness that they go dizzy from sheer 
xhilaration. 

_“I danced here in the moonlight one 
ime—no one saw me but Gemma. And as 
danced I felt I could step into a moon- 
eam’ to take supper with elves—the fairy 
vorld seemed so close. Of course’— 
Mouse shrugged her shoulders—‘“‘the entire 
leighborhood would have been shocked — 
or it was one A. M., and I was barefooted, 
lressed only in my faithful allies—tulle and 
rystal fringe. Telfain came rushing blan- 
ets; but Gemma understood—she’s too 
foung not to. Don’t drag her off in the 
ashion of bargain-counter noblemen ——” 
“Why don’t you let people know the 
eal you?” he asked, forgetful of Gemma. 

“If everyone knew me I should be 
ublic property, like an art gallery. Whereas 
want to belong only to Telfain.” 

I would give ten years of my life to have 
' Shining second !”’ he cried out. 
Don’t you know anything is possible in 
-moonlit pool garden with a blond hostess? 
our eyes tell me you’re something else 
=~ ad a milestone, a historic carriage 
ck. 


THE SATURDAY 


““You’re a moonstone!’” He took her 
hands in his. ‘‘ You strip off the layers of 
conventionality as the seed breaks through 
the earth to find light. Where are we driv- 
ing to? We began about Gemma—she 
seems quite minor just now. She did flirt 
with me, Mouse, in her well-bred, cautious 
fashion. Do you know I came here de- 
spising you? It didn’t seem real—any of 
it. It wasn’t clear in my mind. Now I 
begin to despise myself—you’ve made me 
play boomerangs, like hot waves dancing 
near me. 

“‘T’ve stopped being numb. That’s what 
you’ve done to me. I’ve been numb ever 
since I was a tiny thing ee 

Unconsciously typifying the upheaval in 
his mind, he began pacing round the lily 
pools, Mouse and the dusty terrier close 
beside. 

“The most terrible thing in the world is 
to possess no tears,’’ he burst out in an im- 
passioned foreign fashion; “to want to 
work and have no inspiration. Suppose all 
the ecstasy were suddenly torn out of your 
heart by one overwhelming emotion and 
nothing left but the monotony of a drab 
road, winding on and on, the humdrum you 
fittingly decry? After a child suffers and 
no one answers his sobbing Why?—no joy 
comes to him as a man! They rush to me 
and say ‘Someone is dead!’ I murmur the 
expected sympathies; but it brings no more 
sentiment than to inform me of a train 
schedule. Perhaps I should have run away 
from Gemma; perhaps there is no love left 
in me, though I had begun to think differ- 
ently. Perhaps it is the dregs of love—flir- 
tation—a contemptible codicil some bored 
demon wroteafter the greatlaw of romance.”’ 

““ Why? ” 

“Have you never heard the Russian leg- 
end, Red Snow Roses?” He paused to put 
his hands on her shoulders. ‘“‘It means 
when they take away a wounded prisoner, 
bound on a sledge, so that the blood drips, 
drips, drips into the whitened ground! Red 
roses, we call them. Relatives follow se- 
cretly to gather the crimson snow in a small 
chalice and bury it. We children learn the 
legend while your children learn Mother 
Goose. So they took my grand- 
father. I remember my father told me tears 
were not for men! I bit my lips to stop my 
crying out. Then I stole after the sledge to 
gather a reddened flake; and as it melted 
in my hand so melted all my childish trust. 
‘What did anyone or anything promise?’ I 
asked myself with eight-year philosophy. 
Life was naught but a melted, reddish 
drop. 

“Later they took my father. He, too, 
spoke not wisely but too well for freedom. 
More red roses—more numbing of the 
heart. Then my brother. My sister they 
chevied in the courts until a newly risen 
noble admired her face. He sent her to his 
country estate; and when they found her 
she had cut her throat. Always red roses! 
My mother and I, flying from the country, 
were stopped at the frontier. I was sent to 
school in England. 

“ After many years the whir of the politi- 
cal squirrel cage paused at the name Pon- 
towski—the public began to clamor for the 
remaining hero; all in a moment we 
became heroes, martyrs! I was brought 
from hiding, reinstated, fawned on—then 
I learned of my mother’s death.-. . . I 
went back to inherit the wretched places 
called estates; and when I stood on the 
steps of the deserted castle I saw, like a 
painted film, the tiny child rushing out to 
gather a red rose from his grandfather’s 
prison sledge! I vowed to forget, to cease 
asking Why? of the world. Instead, to de- 
mand Why not? 

“T went to Paris—race horses, pretty 
women, wine, gambling—anything stimu- 
lating and unreal that Why not? permits. 
I was a pauper prince, always with the 
numbing memory of red roses. Then to 
America—I was clever at my trade—cards. 
Then Gemma. I did not realize, until her 
guardian told me that a man of my reputa- 
tion could not call on a girl without com- 
ment, how numbed I was! Men whose 
youths have been garlands of red roses sel- 
dom kill themselves or write bad-tasting 
poetry; they are more likely to become 
unspeakable cads. 

“And so, if I wronged a girl who stole 
my dog—I pledge you my word she stole 
him”—he gave a mirthless little laugh— 
“the least I can do is to be honored by her 
hand in marriage! I began to forget that I 
am a battered, middle-aged man of thirty- 
five; but you are right, Mrs. Mouse—I 
shall go away. Gemma will forget—it was 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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No Underwear Weariness 


PRINGTEX never makes you “underwear weary.” 

It doesn’t pull against your every movement like 
many underwears. Springtex gives you the ease and 
freedom of your own skin. 


The million little springs in the Springtex fabric “give 
and take” with every movement of the body and pre- 
serve the shape of the garment, despite long wear and 
hard washings. The warmth of the soft, fine Springtex 
fabric is equal to that of heavy, bulky garments. 


Springtex is wonderfully durable. It has twice the 
tensile strength of the ordinary underwear fabric, and 
is reinforced wherever strain comes. Springtex can’t 
rip or tear, bind or sag, shrink or irritate. 


See Springtex at your dealer’s. Men’s union suits and separate garments 
at popular prices. “Remember to buy it—you'll forget you have it on.” 


Write for the Springtex Test 


Utica Knitting Co. 


Makers Let the fabric speak for 

itself. Let Springtex 

Salesrooms prove itself by test 

—you make the 

350 Broadway test. Write 
today. 


New York 


Remember 
to buy it ~ 
You'll forget 


STRETCH 
IT AND 
WATCH IT 
SPRING BACK 


. 


you have it on: 
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and He is Safely Dressed as Wel 


The young man might get caught in the rain | 
with this “GRIFFON” suit. You know what — 
a drenching would do to an ordinary suit, but | 
this suit wouldn’t even need a pressing—it’s pro- | 
tected against moisture by the new ‘‘Cravenette” | 

| 


This Young Man is certainly Well Dressed 


Of course he is—he’s wearing one of the 
new ‘‘Griffon’”’ Suits for Winter, in which 
inbred lines of elegance and gentlemanly 
poise are combined with the ruggedness of 
fine woolen fabrics and the most conscien- 


tious workmanship. Finish, without the slightest alteration of style 


se : ; or appearance. 
It makes a surprising difference in a man’s PP 


appearance when he starts wearing — 


Read the important announcement below as 
to how both men and women can now buy ad/ 
their clothes protected against moisture by the 


New Cowen Gee [ 


REGUS Par Orr. 


An Announcement of 
Great Importance About 
All Your Clothes 


Ve can now buy a// your clothes, for men, women and 
children, protected against the damaging effects of mois- 
ture by the new ‘‘Cravenette’’ Finish. 


The same idea that used to be applied to raincoats without 
rubber can now be had in all your clothes without in any 
way sacrificing style or appearance. 


“‘Cravenette”’ is mot a raincoat. It is mot any particular 
fabric. The ‘‘Cravenette’’ Finish can be applied to any 
kind of fabric—of silk, wool or cotton—for making azy kind 
of garment from hat down to shoes. 


Women andi Game 


For Men and Boys A ‘‘Cravenette’’ Finished garment is mot waterproof any 
LL the articles of Men’s and Boys’ more than a duck’s feather is waterproof. Buta wetting does LL the articles of Women’s and 
apparel shown in this picture are not hurt the live feathers of a duck. No more does it hurt a Girls’ apparel shown in this pic- 
pr eee ae a ee nel ‘‘Cravenette’’ Finished hat, suit, dress or overcoat. ture are protected against moisture by 
list of manufacturers who make these A garment such as a closely woven coat is practically rain- the ae “Cravenette”’ Finish. Below is 
garments and who can supply your proof when protected by the ‘‘Cravenette’ Finish. A the list of manufacturers who make these 
dealer with them. You have probably “‘Cravenette’’ Finished Silk Dress on the other hand is not garments and who can supply your 
seen their names advertised in maga- rainproof at all—but a wetting will not Aurt it and every dealer with them. You have probably 
zines and newspapers: woman knows howeven moisture will ruinan unprotected silk. seen their names adver- 


1-2-16. ‘‘Patrician’’ Cloth 


Hats and Caps—Spear & tised in magazines and 


Joe eee, eee You have a right to expect the new asking your dealer. We do not manufac- ; 
& Sons, Inc. ““Cravenette”’ Finish in all yourclothesjust | ture or sell either fabrics or garments. We mle to 
ig aerial” may as much as you have a right to expect good | process the fabric for manufacturers onl 1-23-45." Nymco” Wome 
5. Wrist Watch Bands—Jac- D he Sport) Hats— New Yor 
ques Depollier & Son. style, good material or a perfect fit. You Bocleforthe Manufacturing Co. 
oUt Daxtat Cane | get more for your money in “Cravenette” | j-ade-mark 6 wH Goldman & Co, io 
DR betas Fen lN e Finished Clothes because the fabrics then Registered in the U. 8. Patent Office 7. Wrist Watch Bands—Jac 
B._“ Suedeter’” Wool Gloves wear better and look better while they | —woveninthelabelofagarmentor stamped Ago yer - 
9-14. ‘‘Notair” Sweater—The wear. Insist upon it. You can get it by on the fabric —wherever clothes are sold. ‘facture’ nn 


Pennsylvania Knitting Mills. 
10-11-12. Cloth Uppers—Sup-- 


plied by any Shoe Manufac- ° e Get material from 
s Ear a FREE -Make this Experiment $ us ve ah A ai 


Overcoats—L. rs ae 
fascinating water 


9. Serge and Silk Dress—The 
Goldman Costume Co. 


10. ‘‘Golftex’’ Suits—Wilkin & 
Adler. 


Greif & Bro. | 
15. mecca Corduroy — experiment, together with a big book describing the “‘Cravenette” 11-12. ‘‘Standard’’ Spats—S. J 
Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. Finish, with our compliments. Rauh & Company. | 
17. Golf Bags. You can’t treat clothes with the new ‘“‘Cravenette” Finish yourself. That’s a factory Eee aes 13. Dampproof Shoes—13 
Also the following articles process. But you can see for yourself how it works. Send for a package of ‘‘Cravenette” Theloravencle F¢ Shoe Manufacturers. 
ent shown in the pictures: Powder. Shake this powder into a glass of water—then try to wet your finger in the water. For an Your ChonHES |: 14-15. Cloth Uppers—Any 
Seed ald ee You'll find it impossible. This experiment will astonish your friends—get them to try it too. oe : Shoe Manufacturer. 
anh SESE EEE TIS eu _ Send for package of powder NOW and at the same time we'll send you a book describ- 2 16. Parasols—Any Parasol 
Boys’ ‘“‘Dubbelbilt”? Suits — ing just how the “Cravenette” Finish protects your clothes, together with catalog sheets from Manufacturer. 
Phil. Walcoff & Co. some of the prominent manufacturers who apply the new “‘Cravenette” Finish to their garments. 17. Coat—Any Manufacturer. 


The custom tailordn yeur city Mae for book and powder TODAY. 


Bruner Helens CrarenelleCo., USA 


ly the “C. ” 
Taina toished Fabrik ai 354 Fourth Avenue Room1780 New York, N. Y. 


The custom tailor in your city 
who shows 


Bruner Woolens 


can supply the ‘‘Cravenette’”’ 
Finished fabrics 


(Continued from Page 59) 
vhim, as a child adores first one fairy tale 
d then another.” 
“TJ ean answer why,’’ whispered the 
ywn Mouse. 
Looking down, he saw unashamed tears 
her cheeks. 
“How?” 
“Be an American, Pitty Sing! When a 
in’s country offers him nothing but red 
ses, that man needs a new country. Emo- 
n will surge back like the inflowing sea. 
> peed men like you; but you need us 
re. Do you know what it means to be 
American? It means to be the realest of 
> real! We answer Why? in America— 
sre is no Why not? Foreigners come to us 
d vote; and by and by their children sit 
our Senate and paint our pictures and 
yw our fields—and one is no less than the 
yer, and no greater. 
“Americans make a noise—all young 
ppy things have to. Occasionally we let 
2 green peas dribble from our knives. 
it, thank God, Americans don’t play 
ouls, wearing coffin plates of dead ances- 
“gs as cuff buttons to dazzle young things! 
a may ridicule our Westerner breaking 
-o so-called society, drinking from finger 
wis, and his wife studding her overshoes 
th pearls—it’s all in the family, don’t you 
‘2? But that same Westerner and his wife 
nd side by side with their manservant 
d their maidservant to give their service 
America.” 
“Be an American 


” he repeated 


wly. 
‘Be Mister Pitty Sing and rustle for a 
» You’d be real! Americans are too 
sy with futures to moan over pasts. We 
*% have uncle’s portrait as a beacon 
ht to flag so-and-so to the altar. We 
owledge that perhaps uncle got his 
rt during the Civil War buying mules 
the Government—and every time he 
ght a mule he made a memorandum of 
by buying a two-year-old for himself. 
ut nothing doing with me!’ we say in 
lanation. In America everyone has the 
ce of starting witha clean slate! Stay 
th us, Pitty Sing—set the style for Red 
princes.” 
itty Sing walked to the bench and sat 
. “An American!” 
“A large flag ought to drop from the 
‘ags and the Jubilee Colored Troop play 
2 on zithers.”” Mouse seated herself 
ide him. ‘But we’ve only the stars to 
p out the illusion.” 
‘T’ve never had a country propose be- 
e. x s so sudden !—isn’t that the proper 
“Everything good is sudden! Destinies 
» decided in the flash of an eye or in a 
le inspired moment. Do you know what 
ikes America? We never let an impulse 
jstale. If it’s a good one, enough said. If 
sa bad one we're rid of it, and there 
jn’t be a repeater. But we give them all 
2 once-over.” 
“A new country that answers Why?” 
3 eyes closed briefly and she saw his lips 
iver. He stooped to pat the dusty ter- 
r. “It would mean I should have to 
p living on Why not?” 
“No more tea fights; no more creditors 
‘iting for your marriage; no dawdling at 
ot Springs and Palm Beach! You'd lose 
2 halo of romance; the excited whispers 
lowing you down hotel corridors: ‘Prince 
‘ntowski—isn’t he handsome? Was ex- 
i for years—marry an heiress—my, he 
dks as if he had a temper!’ But men 
uld take your hand and say ‘Pal!’ And 
st of all, your children would be taught 
ly Mother Goose.”’ 
“What have you done to me? I know! 
u've dragged me up the mountain peak 
‘d let me peer into Paradise with you.” 
“The breakfast bacon is sizzling. Please 
*way, and to-morrow meet me—no; after 
', home is the best place if one has the 
‘ht sort of negligée! Come at four— 
IL talk some more about Gemma. I’ve a 
indred plans for you. Did you ever fire 
' engine?” 
They walked into the drawing-room. 
‘Say good-by to Gemma for me—I 
ven’t theright. You gave me a country — 
an’t ask for a wife as well.” 
‘Mouse started. 
“You must see her!” she insisted. 

No. I agree to all you said, Mrs. Co- 
nbia!” He stooped to kiss her hand. 
“Good night, dear Star-Spangled!”” She 
odin the entrance, watching him drive 


ay. 
Telfain found a drowsy Mouse in filmy 
ver tissue, embroidered with cool pastel 

She was contemplating her short 


& 
2 


‘ 


_ of red roses 
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curly hair, which hung about her head like 
that of a six-year-old child. 

“Nothing rash all evening?” 

“Telfain, I’ve come to the conclusion I’d 
rather dye for you than grow a wrinkle.’’ 

“Going to have Gemma make up with 
the prince?” 

“Y’m busy picking the last pin feathers 
from the geese 

“But, Mouse 4 

“But, Telfain! I promise you to put ro- 
mance into even a sneeze. Now be off and 
ask me no more.” 


II 


Bet SING, arriving unpardonably 
early, was welcomed by Mouse, who 
was dressed in a blue chiffon cloud, a rain- 
bow of rose and gray. 

““How goes the enemy?” she demanded. 

“T’ve broken the news to my creditors 
and the war has begun.” 

Impulsively Mouse kissed him. 

““T am going to show you the tenth won- 
der of the world,’”’ she continued. ‘‘Can’t 
you guess? Gemma’s in the pool garden 
feeding the peacocks. Stand back of the 
brick pier and see for yourself.” 

Reluctantly Pitty Sing allowed himself 
to be dragged onward. They peered down 
the shrubbed pergola. A girl in white was 
sitting sidewise on the marble bench. 

“‘She’s a white rosebud almost unwilling 
to bloom, yet dreaming of midsummer,” 
whispered Mouse. “Pitty Sing, isn’t she 
lovely? Doesn’t she make you feel at 
home in your new country? Don’t you 
want to speak to her of midsummer?”’ 

“T’ve no right,” he answered seriously. 
“T shall never even annoy her again.’ 

“Then go tell her so.”” Mouse gave hima 
vicious little shove. 

“T didn’t bring Boxer—she can’t kid- 
nap me. Thanks—I’ll go along and come 
back when she’s gone Me 

“You must see her!”’ 

“Tt’s all come about by such a slender 
thread that J ——” 

“Things on slender threads are priceless. 
Chains breed indifference. Don’t you know 
that the romance of twenty-four hours is 
often the most wonderful romance in the 
world? Resolves during ashining second the 
finest resolves of one’s life? Councils argu- 
ing could not have made you tell the legend 


” 


“But a moonstone in fluffy tulle be- 
witched me.” 

Pitty Sing began to retreat. 

“Please go tell her! Be a bear, dear; 
do go down af 

““No; I won’t bother her.” 

“Then you’ve spoilt it all—that was not 
the way we planned.”’ The greenish eyes 
looked startled. “‘You told me a secret— 
I'll do the same. 

“Girls are sensitive plants of budding 
hopes unable to be voiced. Gemma, with her 
cold saintliness, has the heart of a merry 
rogue, the warmth of a rosebush in the sun, 
and the romance of asiren. Can your sheer 
masculine fancy be induced to suppose that 
you have been Gemma’s hero for three 
years; that your published photographs— 
never mind what they said underneath— 
told her she had found her hero? 

“Suppose she was hampered by millions, 
by guardians, by civilized conventionali- 
ties; suppose she dreamed her shy rosebud 
fancies right by this very garden pool until 
she knew you were at Palm Beach. Sup- 
pose she promptly removed herself there— 
flanked on all sides by chaperons. In order 
to meet you she was forced to kidnap 
Boxer; and supposing, after you had been 
taken prisoner and had ceased struggling, 
that reality crushed through the laciness of 
dreams and she wanted to run away from 
even herself, with a natural revulsion of 
feeling. The old precedent of a man cap- 
turing the maid haunted her—for she had 
dared to capture the man’s dog! Are you 
following me?”’ 

“T am beginning to follow you so closely 
that the only thing in the world I really 
have faith in is rose tulle and diamond- 
beaded tassels.” 

“T am taking you into the inner shrine 
of a young thing’s heart. Leave scoffings 
without; speak softly and tread on tiptoes. 
It is a lovely shrine, with the calmness of 
pearls, the strength of the wind, and the 
mirth of elves. Don’t you see what has 
happened? The moment you were formally 
Gemma’s she began to wonder what she 
had wished upon both of you—what a 
horrible fate awaited you each if you did 
not care. She confessed to me, Pitty Sing, 
also by the pool garden. She wanted to 

(Concituded on Page 63) 
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Manufactured by 


To get the most out of electricity 
—that modern and tireless serv- 
ant—it is necessary to know how 
to use it—in front of the switch. 


You should know about the many 
labor-saving appliances and con- 
veniences for the factory and 
home— operated by electricity. 


On building operations, you 
should, of course, call in an 
architect and an electrical en- 
gineer. In wiring old houses— 
and re-wiring those already 
wired —the contractor or local 
light and power company can — 
and will gladly—tell you how to 
make electricity work for you. 


All of these men—experts in 
their respective fields—will tell 
you the importance of good in- 
sulated wire behind the switch— 
to deliver all of the electrical 
energy at your motors—light 
sockets—sewing machine—wash- 
ing machine—iron—vacuum 
cleaner—and heating and cook- 
ing appliances. 

The men who can tell you all about 
electricity and how to use it are right in 
your locality. If you don’t know them— 


write to us—and we shall be glad to 
introduce them to you. 


For more than 30 years, practical- 
ly from the beginning of the 
electrical industry 


HABIRSHAW 


“Proven by the test of time” 


Insulated Wire 


has been accepted as a standard 
of quality all over the world. 


HABIRSHAW CODE WIRE 
Distributed by the 


THE HABIRSHAW ELECTRIC 


CABLE CoO., Inc. 
10 East 43d Street, New York 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATE 


Offices in all principal cities 
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The advance of the Maytag Washer towards universal 
recognition continues with astounding rapidity. At the 


Plattsburg Reserve Oficers Military Training Camp, the 


Standard 2's 


tag Washer of every type— 


LR The Maytag 
FREE Laundry Man- 
ual solves many perplexing 
laundry problems. You 
may have a copy by send- 
ing a post card. 


hand, power-driven, electric 


—all built to the enviable WY 


Ufassher 


| Swinging heversible Wiinger 


Maytag standard. 


demonstrates its’ genuine usefulness. It does ‘‘Its washer you buy is not the best, it is not what 
Bit’? promptly and well. Emphatically confirming you ought to have. You may be content with 
the purchase judgment of over a quarter million less, but is there any good reason why you should 
users of the Maytag Multi-Motor Washer and its city stop at anything that will not insure you a 
home counter-part, the ‘‘Maytag Electric.’’ If the measure of satisfaction even beyond contentment? 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY ~— Dept. 204 — NEWTON, IOWA _ 


DEALERS — There is profit and prestige in the Maytag proposition. Write! 
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(Concluded from Page 61) 
find out whether you really did care. And 
I, robbing my own poor little store of ex- 
rience’’—Mouse’s eyes twinkled—‘‘ told 
er the surest way would be to have some- 
one interfere—find a tertiwm quid. 

“Tf you did not care, you would fade 
like the dream you had so long been. If 
you did, you would stop being this formal 

erson and play off a cave-man stunt or so. 

itty Sing, the dear child merely wants to 
hear you say ‘By Heaven, no one shall 
come between us!’—something like that. 
Don’t laugh—it is so real to her. And she’s 
not all young thing; the woman of her is 
waiting to welcome you as well. Romance 
must be appeased, just as every boy must 
run away to sea with his dime bank and a 


 earving knife. You think it unusual? My 


dear Pitty Sing, half the flappers who 
apparently move in level grooves are 


dreaming dreams and weaving impossible 


romances. Romance is not appeased for 
most; and later on, as a result, when con- 
ventional marriage becomes a bore, flirta- 
tion appears. 

“Romance refuses to be laid away in 
lavender until she has had her tiny tri- 
umph. It is innocent, is it not? And I’m 
such a motherly little zoo that I was willing 


- tointerfere. Mouse alias the Goat! I was 
to insist that Gemma was America’s Pav- 
-lowa, and you were to wrest her from 


my rouge boxes and drag her to the altar! 


' Then, as she told me: ‘I shall know he 
cares; and then I will admit I kidnaped 


Boxer!’ And so, ‘God bless our Boxer!’ 
say I.” Mouse swept a low curtsy. 
Pitty Sing put his hand to his forehead 


in bewilderment. 


“Tt’s a bit thick, isn’t it? I’ve really been 


: quite pursued, haven’t 1? Well, why didn’t 


_ ing which has crept into us. 


she tell me—after we were engaged— 
when—when that was what she wanted?” 

“Oh, Simple Sing, she couldn’t—after 
what she had done. Don’t you understand? 
It would not have been romance. Her 
birthright of modesty haunted her for her 
deeds; demanded vengeance. Don’t you 
know that the so-called new woman is only 
new in a very tiny corner of her heart? All 
the rest of her is as old and as lovely as 
cloisonné, and I hope God means to keep 
us so. There’s only a note of boyish dar- 
It makes us 
ery out or achieve some one thing; and 
then the lovely old part reclaims us, and 


- we run away and hide and blush, waiting 
- for you men to find us out! That is all 


Gemma did.” 

“What am I supposed to do?” 

“Go down into the pool garden and say 
“By heaven, that woman shall not come 
between us! I am going to be an Amer- 


-ican—and your husband; and—and we'll 


elope before anyone dares to say Boo 


Sing 


y?»? 


“Will she want a plain Mister Pitty 


“Oh, dear boy—do ask her. I’ve been 
tertium quid long enough.” 

Mouse fled up the walk as Pitty Sing 
fled down. She intercepted Bebe about to 
approach the pool garden. 

* “Ah, I was looking all over for you,” 
Mouse began nervously. ‘“‘Come upstairs 


until I give you last season’s corals. Bebe, 


my child, don’t venture near the pool garden 
until I invent a humane toad stabber. It 
ean be carried at the waist like a dear little 
dirk and used as easily as a powder puff.” 


Telfain, coming up the drive, was in time 
to see Mouse dismiss the reporters. Quite 
joyously she hailed him with: 

“The loveliest ending, duck: Pitty Sing 
has decided to be an American and Gemma 
has: renounced the stage; and they’ve 


eloped before anyone can annoy them. I 
- announced it as they asked—all New York 
will choke at the breakfast table.” 


“You would interfere in what was not 
your concern!” he said sharply. 
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“No one else could have understood 
what I did and why. It was for Gemma. 
Well, every shining cloud has a dark lining.” 

There were tears in her eyes, though she 
laughed, passing by him so swiftly that he 
could not make her pause. 

Later he sent to ask whether she was 
coming down; but Bebe reported that she 
was asleep. 

New York and Schuyler Heights gasped 
at breakfast, and the Guild of the Scared 
Heart, conferring hastily, decided to cancel 
Mrs. Tobin’s name from the calling list. 

Telfain, scowling over the headlines and 
a snapshot of the Mouse, was informed that 
Mrs. Tobin felt ‘‘tacky’’ and would not be 
down. Reluctantly he went forth, prepared 
to spar with all the world for the Town 
Mouse’s honor. 

By degrees Mouse made ready for the 
afternoon Guild meeting. Instinctively 
she knew what was in store. Listlessly she 
dressed in the faintest of pink voile, with a 
lustrous disk of gray velvet, like a clouded 
moon, for a hat. Taking her work bag, a 
veritable bowl of cut roses, she drove the 
striped cab up the hill. 

A trifle late, as was her wont, she slipped 
among the circle of severe matrons and 
nodded timidly. Mrs. Joel Blazonberry, 
president, was overtaken with blindness. 
Mrs. Aiple Cruice, secretary, began study- 
ing the landscape. Mrs. Vickery Whissell 
became absorbed in tatting. Mrs. Beggs 
Boocock, treasurer, began figuring items 
with praiseworthy interest. The lesser 
satellites, taking their cue, talked together 
with unusual fervor. 

“Disgraceful !’’—‘ Utterly bewitched !”’— 
“Horribly shocking!’? were the phrases 
passed about like a tea basket. 

Mouse searched the faces as a child looks 
for a friend in a terrifying crowd. Finally, 
admitting her defeat, she rose. 

“Ah!” murmured Mrs. Joel Blazon- 
berry. ‘“Were you leaving?” 

“For the Home for the Friendless,”’ 
flung back the Town Mouse. 

Impulsively she darted from the room. 
As one tumbles from mountain-peak sec- 
onds into hours of valley despair, so fell 
the Mouse. Driving furiously up the hill 
to the woods, she promised herself to sit 
alone in the green gloom to ery unchecked. 
One could not ery before Bebe, who chided 
her about complexions; or before Telfain, 
with his jangling “Play, play, play!” 
or before Pitty Sing, because that was 
Gemma’s privilege; or before Gemma, be- 
cause Gemma had cried before her. One 
must be alone. Vaguely Mouse longed for 
Boxer. She felt that his might have been 
a sympathetic and helpful presence. 

Tossing aside the cloudy moon hat she 
threw herself down at the foot of an old 
oak, a rendezvous for Gemma and herself 
when they played Robin Hood and Gemma 
told the tale of Pitty Sing! On this very 
tree was carved “‘M. T. and G. G.,” a 
symbol of everlasting friendship. A 
maudlin thing to ery about, like a rus- 
tic dairymaid—carved initials; some- 
one’s happy romance; conventional 
dears failing to bow! 

After all, why should they bow? 
They did not understand. Their ro- 
mance had withered in lavender and 
rose leaves so long that they doubted 
even its existence; it was the same as 
trying to believe in Santa Claus! She 
must have appeared a med- 
dling young person, always 
dressing to display her emo- 
tion! Why should they be 


a 


friends with her—any more than with any 


chorus girl whose marriage was still ex- | 


cellent dinner talk? These gentlewomen 
who had played together; been brides- 
maids; who knew one another’s intimate 
joys and sorrows! Hew could she hope to 
share it? 

Why shouldn’t Telfain feel annoyed? 
There was everything in the world to be an- 
noyed about. Even Gemma and Pitty 
Sing would forget the tertiwm quid. Later 
on the Ming vases might harbor a note— 
but not now. Truly Mouse lingered in the 
valley; yet she possessed a secret belonging 
to the mountain peak. 

For, as Mrs. Joel Blazonberry picked up 
the discarded work bag, she let its handles 
swing back, and into her proper moire lap 


there fluttered, like a white butterfly, the | 


gossamer infant’s slip on which Mouse was 
embroidering motifs. There it rested, the 
most eloquent plea in the world, while the 
Guild clustered about to accuse one another 
of what had just occurred. 

Mrs. Blazonberry, holding the gossamer 
nainsook tenderly, rose. 

“T move,” she said distinctly, “‘that the 
officers of the Guild return Mrs. Tobin’s 
bag in person!”’ 


Twilight whispered not to linger. Re- 
luctantly Mouse replaced the cloudy gray 
hat and drove homeward. Like a runaway 
child she turned in unwillingly at the flag- 
stone walk. Telfain was watching for her. 

“There was nothing on for to-night but 
hysteries,’’ she remarked, coming into the 
drawing-room; “‘so I’ve been in the woods— 
playing!’’- 

“You’ve had callers,’ he said tenderly, 
holding her close—‘‘your friends! I’ve 
been practicing the messages ever since 
Bebe handed me the memorandum. Ahem! 
Mrs. Joel Blazonberry wishes to teach you 
the art of barricoat making.’”’ He blushed 
furiously. ; 

Peering into Paradise while standing tip- 
toes on the clouds did not seem quite such 
a faded myth. Mouse looked up at him. 

““Mrs. Vickery Whissell- knows a flannel 
shop—she will introduce you personally. 
Mrs. Boocock wonders whether you will 
learn to knit. Mrs. Cruice asks us for 
Sunday tea to debate cradles versus cribs. 
Miss Vesper offers an antique rattle.” 

Slowly he laid the pink bag in her hands. 

“Ah! Telfain, bend down—I grew it this 
afternoon in the woods.” 


Obeying, he saw a faint mark across her 
forehead, like a fairy trail, beginning and | 


ending in a myriad of daffodil curls. 

“Benedict & Company!”’ 

“Telfain, do you know that Benedict & 
Company can 
never fail, be- 
cause two’s a 
crowd; butthree’s 
company !”’ 


“She Began to Wonder. Sie Wanted to Find Out Whether You Really Did Care”’ 


OT even the heaviest storm 


takes the style out of your 
Patrician Cap. The “Cravenette”’ fin- 
ish makes the fabric weatherproof. It 
won’t lose its shape. It doesn’t shrink. 
The Patrician is made of the finest tweeds, 
man tailored, and has a swagger cut and 
drape. For comfort and satisfaction you 
must get the Patrician. Sold at the best 

stores. $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. 
If your hatter can't supply you, write to the factory :— 

Spear & Co. 
Manufacturers 
Ozone Park, New York City 


‘‘The Cap That Stays Stylish’’ 


Thoughts of the Giver 
They will be of the pleasantest if you 
send Elmer’s—made in New Orleans, § 
the home of good things. Ask your 
candy dealer for Elmer’s—or will send 
prepaid. $1.00 to $1.25 the pound. 
DEALERS: Write for full information. 


ELMER CANDY CO., Inc., New Orleans, U.S.A. 
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Chocolates 


_ Goodness 
Knows 
They're 
Good” 
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Like the other great events of life, 
buying the family car is very 
much the concern of the wife and 
mother. 


Happy that woman—and her name 
is legion—who by helpful sug- 
gestions persuades her provider 
against too small a car or by 
loving restraint checks an over- 
generous husband who would 
otherwise make the mistake of 
too large a car. 


It is the woman of the family that 
suffers most the fatigue and in- 
convenience of too small a car— 
hers the self denial if too great 
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And in the building of this beauti- 
ful Overland there is no hint of 
experiment, no construction ex- 
travagance. 


For years it has outsold all other 
cars of such comfortable size; and, 
produced in larger quantities, it 


is more inexpensively produced 

and sold at a lower price than 

would otherwise buy such com- 

fort, style, reliability and quality. mE 
Its purchase is dictated by common sang Ye land 

sense and the practice of true ] | and-Buying our Uverlan | 

economy—it will be a great event mam iit) @ 

in your life. See the Overland Nae r 

dealer about it now. 
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Only the Food You Enjoy 
Is Healthful 


HAT makes a food healthful? Is it merely the 
presence in proper proportions of ingredients 
that are nourishing? 


EP 
= 


No! Scientists have found that foods containing 
elements which ought to nourish but which lack flavor 
—fail to make the digestive juices flow sufficiently. 


But scientists have a/so found that when a food is appetizing 
enough to make your eyes brighten in anticipation, and your mouth 
water; when its appearance and flavor tell you beforehand that you’ re 
going to exjoy it—then that food is healthful. 


What is the secret of mouth-watering food? Flavor! Not arti- 
ficial seasoning, but the flavor that Nature herself puts into foods. 


In making Beech-Nut Peanut Butter we expend every effort to 
obtain and retain natural flavor. 


We obtain flavor by using only the choicest nuts grown—No. 1 
quality Virginia and Spanish peanuts. T-hese we d/end in such a way 
as to bring out the most appetizing taste possible. 


We obtain flavor by exact roasting under north skylights—to make 
sure of the right light brown co/ar which denotes perfect roasting. 


We obtain flavor by using wonderful new processes to clean the 
nuts of skins, defective kernels and the bitter little hearts and grit. 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter contains absolutely no grit. 


We obtain flavor by careful crushing in machines that also sift 
in salt steadily and uniformly. 


We retain all this Beech-Nut flavor by a special method of filling 
the jars. When the peanut butter comes out of the crushing machine, 


the jars are pressed close to the nozzle to exclude air bubbles. And. 


vacuum sealing completes the exclusion of air, clamping the metal 
cover tight, so that the butter will stay pure and sweet. Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter zs never rancid. 


Mothers: when you consider that Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is as 
full of food value as it is of flavor, you can see why you ought to have 
it in the house a/ways. A Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sandwich con- 
tains the same amount of Strength, Heat and Energy as a glass of 
full cream milk. 


Buy a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter #day. Put Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter sandwiches into your children’s lunch baskets. Serve it 
at luncheon, tea, supper. Have it at your teas and parties. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
Ask Your Grocer about the Superior Quality of 


Beeclh-Nut 


Peanut Butter 
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FTER a heavy snowfall, one December 
morning, I started for two weeks’ 
camping in the Rocky Mountains. The 
fluffy snow lay smooth and unbroken over 
the mountainside, except where here and 
there pine and spruce projected like arrow- 
heads and pyramids through its thick man- 
tle. On the slope, half a milefrom my cabin, 
I was thrown into confusion by a barrel 
mass of snow dropping upon me from a tree. 
I was knocked to one side and one ski es- 
caped. As if glad to be off on an adventure 
on its own account it sped down the steep 
mountainside like a shot. It bumped into 
a low stump, skied high into the air and 
over a treetop, and then fell undamaged in 
the deep snow. 

After recovering my runaway ski I 
started up the steep mountainside for the 
summit of the range, a distance of about 
five miles from my cabin. For an hour I 
followed a stream the swift waters of which 
now and then splashed up through the 
broken icy skylights. Then leaving the 
cafion and skirting the last slope, I was on 
the plateau summit of the mountains be- 
fore noon. Southward I traveled along 
the white way of the Continental Divide, 
twelve thousand feet above the sea. 

For miles to north and south this plateau 
or moorland was less than one mile wide 
and comparatively smooth. Each edge 
broke off abruptly and descended precipi- 
tously two thousand feet into cirques and 
cafions. This summit moor was deeply 
overlaid with undrifted snow. Southward 
it extended mile after mile, rising higher 
and higher into the sky in broken snow- 
covered peaks. 

To the north the few small broken cliffs 
and low buttes emphasized the trackless 
solitude. Looking back over this nearly 
level expanse along the line of my ski 
tracks, I saw a mountain lion leisurely 
cross from east to west. Apparently she 
had come up out of the woods for mad play 
and slaughter among the unfortunate snow- 
bound folk of the summit. She stopped at 
my tracks, gave an interested look into 
them, turned her head to the right and 
glanced back along the way I had come. 
Then she turned her head to the left and 
her eyes appeared to follow my tracks to 
the bowlder pile from behind which I was 
then looking. 

She seemed pleased over the discovery of 
these tracks and, playfully bouncing off the 
snow, struck into my ski prints with one 
forepaw, lightly as a kitten. Then she 
dived into them, apparently picked up 
something between her forepaws, reared, 
and with a swing tossed it into the air. 
Then, kittenlike, her playful mood changed 
and she started on across the Divide. After 
several steps she stopped, looking back as 
if she had forgotten something but was 
a little too lazy to retrace her steps. But 
back she finally came. She walked along 
my ski tracks for a few steps, then began to 
romp, now and then making a great leap 
forward, and rolled and struck about with 
the pretense of worrying something she had 
captured. She repeated this pantomime a 
few times, and then, as if suddenly remem- 
bering her original plan of action, again 
walked westward. Arriving at the summit 
she hesitated, and when I saw her last she 
was calmly standing there, surveying the 
scenes far below. 


Snow-White Camouflage 


Walking along the mountain sky line I 
crossed a white tundra, half expecting to 
see an Eskimo peer from a snow mound. 
Arctic plants buried in the snow and 
ptarmigans— Eskimo chickens—in their 
snow-white dress were the only signs of 
life. Later in the day I saw a white weasel 
slipping over the snow toward a number of 
the ptarmigans. Often on the summits the 
ptarmigans, in leggings and coats of pure 
white, will watch you and allow you to 
come and remain near by. They, like the 
snowshoe rabbit, skim over the surface on 
homemade snowshoes. Perhaps from them 
the Eskimos got the idea for the webbed 
shoe. At any rate the Eskimos have used 
them for ages; and they also have a slotted 
wooden shield to protect the eye from the 
burning glare of reflected sunlight. I do not 
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know whether Nature has developed an eye - 
shield as well as snowshoes for some of her 
charges, but the rosy finch and other birds 
of the snow have a well-developed screen to 
keep choking snow dust out of the nostrils. — 
More than once I have needed something of 
the kind when weathering gales where the 
thick insistent snow dust made me ac- 
quainted with the unpleasant sensations of — 
strangulation. 

The night came on cold. In this treeless, 
uninhabited realm one might wonder what 
shelter could be found. I descended a few 
hundred feet into the woods. Pushing out 
the snow between the base of a cliff and a 
detached rock about six feet from it I found 
I had an excellent lodging place for the 
night. I built a roaring fire and placed a 
number of stones init. When the space was — 
warm and the stones heated I pushed the 
fire along and placed the heated stones in the © 
open spaces between the rock and the cliff. 
I had laid a pile of wood against and at the - 
foot of the detached rock. Two huge sticks © 
were placed in the bottom of this fire pile. 
Over these smaller ones were laid, and at 
the top still smaller ones. I set fire to this 
pile on the top so that it would burn slowly 
and not be at its hottest for an hour or two, — 
and also to prolong its life. Within the 
circle of warmth I placed my elkskin sleep- 
ing bag, crawled into it and slept for nearly 
four hours. When the cold awakened me I 
renewed both fires, then had another short 
sleep. When I awoke I was ready for an- 
other day’s adventure. 


. 


The News on the Snow 


Early in the morning I set off through a 
forested slope that tilted gently toward the - 
sun. The snow was white and deep. The 
crowded pines were slender, and limbless 
except at the top. Black shadows, long and — 
straight, lay upon the forest floor. Across” 
an opening these slender shadows were at 
their best, with the snow glistening in white 
lines between their deep black ones. After 
two hours’ enjoyment of these stationary 
shadows in the woods I came out upon a 
white and treeless meadow, across which 
other shadows were flying. The moving 
cloud shadows rushed across this white ex- 
panse; the shadow of a soaring eagle ap- 
peared swiftly skating in circles over the 
snow. 

I have spent hours reading the news, ob- 
serving the illustrations and studying the 
hieroglyphics on the snow. Whether foot-— 
prints in the mud or snow may have sug- 
gested printing cannot be told, but it * ‘ 
certain that tracks, stains and impressions © 
in snow print the news and record the local — 
animal doings. Here the rabbits played; 
there the grouse searched for dinner; 
while over yonder the long lacy trail of a 
mouse ends significantly between the im-— 
pressions of two wing feathers. One sees a 
trail made by a long-legged animal and 
another by a fellow with a long body and 
short legs—perhaps a weasel. At one place” 
near the foot of an old tree a squirrel had 
abandoned a cone and run home. Near by 
was the trail of a creature who plainly was” 
well-fed, well-protected and, though dull- 
witted, not at all afraid. Apparently he 
hadn’t any idea where he was going and 
didn’t care whom he should meet; for there 
he came face to face with a fox and the 
fox turned aside. This animal—the por- 
cupine—‘“‘is the stupidest fellow in the 
woods.”’ Footprints often reveal the exeite- 
ment, hesitation, change of plan and the 
preparation of two folks advancing and 
about to meet. Most animals, however, 
though concerned with sight and scent, — 
appear not to consider the impressions in 
the telltale snow. 

I passed again through woods where the 
previous winter I had walked upon ten fee 
of snow. In that trip I had looked dow 
upon a camp bird—Rocky Mountain gray 
jay—cuddled in an old nest. I talked t 
her for a minute, and as is common with 
her kind she came close, seeking something | 
to eat. Three eggs were in the nest, though ~ 
it was February. Never before had I found — 
a bird nesting in the famine month of the — 
year; but both camp birds and Clark’s nut-— 
crackers sometimes nest before March. 
The crested jay that flings forth its jarring 


tae 


,, as harsh and cold as frosty steel, uses 
e mountains for winter quarters, and a 
of this species remain for summer, but 
majority nest in the far North. The 
ar ouzel may be seen and heard in any 
ith of the year. This bird of quiet, 
sring presence is an outdoor enthusiast. 
is delightfully busy, and indifferent to 
r close approach if you come quietly 
slowly. He is a winter songster, and 
e during this outing, in a snow-filled 
m, he sang to me cheerily. The scarlet 
jes and small shining green leaves of 
kinnikinnick gave color and charm to 
iy snowy spaces. Half buried in the 
vy, in the sun or shadow, in niches of 
s, or as wreathlike coverings for the 
-s, they are bright and cheerful every- 
re. 
ne evening I had gone to sleep shiver- 
I was awakened through being too 
m, and I leaped out of my sleeping bag 
king it must be on fire. Then I discov- 
that in the night a chinook had come. 
in imagine that the winter birds and 
nals worship the chinook wind. This 
m, dry wind occasionally follows a bliz- 
|, and often it appears to make a sud- 
and triumphant attack upon a cold 
od. During the short day or two that it 
iinates it is a blessing. It often raises 
temperature thirty or more degrees in a 
+ time. On another windy night I had 
or camp and damp clothes. I examined 
ice round a beaver house to see if it was 
t by a spring. It was, and I broke 
ugh the thin ice. That night as I shiv- 
| by a poor fire I wished that I might 
ipy a woodpecker’s house. I took com- 
in the fact that at no time during the 
should I be annoyed by flies and mos- 


oes. 

ne day, from the sheltering edge of the 
ds, I watched while a high wind stirred 
swept the excited snow. The snowflakes 
long since been reduced to powder and 
; by colliding with cliffs and by being 
wn violently against the earth. The 
d was intermittent and a wave of snow 
; would sweep along the snow-crusted 
h, filling the air; then a few seconds of 
shine before the next wave followed. 
asionally everything cleared andstopped 
an exhibit of the whirlwind. Then a 
ering white column of snow dust would 
across the scene. This commonly was 
ywed by another and heavier spiral that 
more like a confusion of white whirled 
ds. All this time the sun was shining in 
ue sky; and all this time, too, a spar- 
g pennant of diamond-snow dust and 
der a mile long was fluttering from the 
of a triangular peak. 


Mountain Storms 


fith the scenes of the last few days be- 
my mind—the trees abloom with flakes, 
white and sparkling whirlwinds, the 
; and scintillating snow-powder pen- 
' -{ could understand the poetic fancy 
imitive people who happily named 
ter’s gift ““snowflowers”’ and who hon- 
i the snow period with an outdoor cele- 
lon. 
hough the high mountains have their 
wstorms and their eternal snow fields, 
nost mountain ranges the snowfall on 
middle slopes of the mountains is 
vier than that upon the high plateaus 
summits. On the heights the wind has 
play and sweeps most of the snow into 
rmous piles or drifts. These are one 
dred or more feet deep and sometimes 
er nearly a square mile. Owing to their 
th, the low temperature of the heights, 
the fact that they are so. densely 
ed, these snow masses endure through- 
the year. Wind is thus the chief factor 
he making of snow topography. Small 
3s and plains, cafions, plateaus and moun- 
| Tanges—all of snow—are a constant 
rce of interest to the understanding 
orver. 
fter all, winter is but a transient return 
the ice age. With fresh falls on the 
thts above timber line, before the wind 
ws, the vast world appears overlaid with 
Tmanent stratum of snow. Across white 
ances one looks for miles without seeing 
ee or any living object or even a shadow 
ss it be that of a passing cloud. 
me morning I awoke with dense white 
m clouds all round me and the snow 
em. Wishing to camp that night 
imber line, I thought to go up through 
clouds. All morning I traveled up the 
intainside in the thickly falling snow, 
ugh dense clouds that drifted easily 
ig the mountainside and, together with 
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the feathery flakes which they were shed- 
ding, made it impossible to see distinctly 
even to the end of an extended arm. Pres- 
ently I became aware of a diminished depth 
of snow under foot. I stooped to measure 
it. It was less than three inches. On rising 
I thrust my head through the silver lin- 
ing—the upper surface—of the cloud into 
thesunshine. The altitudewas about eleven 
thousand feet. Above and about me the 
peaks and plateaus stood in gray and 
brown. Not a flake of all this snow had 
fallen upon them. There was nothing to 
indicate that a storm had prevailed just 
below during the last two days and nights, 
or that only a step down the mountain it 
still continued. 

Soundless and motionless the cloud sea 
lay below. Here and there an upthrusting 
pinnacle cast a shadow upon it. Unable to 
make myself believe that just below the 
flakes were falling thick and fast and that 
the surface was deeply covered with soft 
white snow, I plunged down into the cloud. 
After enjoying the novelty for afew minutes 
I climbed out of the snowstorm and then 
again descended into it. As the mountain- 
side was comparatively unbroken I walked 
along the upper edge of the cloud for some 
distance. Two or three times this fluffy 
mass swelled and rose slightly above me 
and then settled easily back. In the head of 
a gulch cloud swells rose slightly higher 
than out in the main sea. I climbed down 
into them a short distance, thinking to cross 
the hidden cajion, but finding it too steep- 
walled climbed out again. 

Near by, as I climbed out of the gulch, 
sat a huge grizzly bear sunning himself ona 
cliff that rose a few feet out of the cloud 
into the sunshine. He, like myself, ap- 
peared greatly interested in the slow rise 
and fall and ragged outline of the storm 
cloud. He was all attention to every new 
movement near him. On scenting me he 
stared for a moment, as if thinking ‘‘ Where 
on earth did he come from?”’ Then he 
stepped overboard and disappeared in the 
clouds. He was probably about to hiber- 
nate. 


Ancient Tree Dwarfs 


I camped for the night beside a clump 


of storm-battered trees that marked the_ 


upper limit of the forest. In the morning 
all was clear. The cloud sea of the day be- 
fore had rolled silently away. Along the 
mountainside the ragged edge of snow 
stretched for miles. Above it barren rocky 
peaks rose in a great mountain desert. Be- 
low all was soft and white—a wonderful 
world of mountains made of snowflakes. 
Near my camp was an ancient looking tree 
clump. None of the trees was taller than 
my head, and though of almost normal 
form they were somewhat gnarled and ap- 
peared as old as the hills. Centuries they 
surely had seen. Trees on the forest out- 
post in high mountains endure severe 
trials, and these hardships they cause you 
tofeel. They aredwarfed,scattered, broken, 
huddling behind bowlders, buried or half 
buried in snow. These brave tree people 
maintain the forest frontier. Seen again 
and again, this region displays features of 
new interest as often as the visitor re- 
turns to it. 

On the heights I frequently saw conies. 
One day I lingered to watch one that was 
less shy than they usually are. He sat with 
his back against the sunny side of a bowlder, 
looking sober and keeping a careful survey 
of his field of vision. Presently I discovered 
his haystack—his supply of winter food— 
a tiny heap of grass, sedge and alpine 
plants. It was about two feet high and was 
sheltered beneath two half-arching stones. 

Many are the ways in which animals 
spend the winter. Plants, too, though an- 
chored, have a variety of winter customs. 
Trees may be said to hibernate, even the 
firs and spruces that go to sleep in full 
dress. Beneath the snow are countless 
seeds that will live their life next year, and 
numbers of plants that have hauled down 
their towers and colors for the winter. You 
may seek them and walk over them, and 
Mother Nature will only say: “‘Trouble me 
not, for the door is now shut and my chil- 
dren are with me in bed.’”” A number of 
animals hibernate. Fat woodchucks live in 
a den five or six feet below the surface. 
Storms may come and go, but the wood- 
chuck sleeps till the first flowers wake. The 
grizzly and black bear spend from three to 
five months in heavy hibernating sleep. The 
humming birds go a few thousand miles 
into the southland. A summer nest that I 

(Concluded on Page 70) 
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MR. DEALER 


There is no way you 
can lose by keeping a 
full line of Presidents. 
Because we guarantee 
sales to you—and we 
guarantee satisfaction to 
your customer. It’s 
more than a “ fair-play”™” 
proposition—it’s an ab- 
solutely money-back guar- 
antee in both cases. Tell 
your Jobber you want 
Presidents. 


eG 
The solace of 
stay-put pants 


O your trousers “stay-put’’? 

Do they hang just right with 
every movement of the body? Are 
they comfortably adjusted? Or are you 
putting up with the squeezed-in, 
hitching-up belt discomfiture; or the 
shoulder-grip and button-pulling of ordi- 
nary suspenders? Stop it. Get a pair 
of Presidents today. Presidents will never 
let you know you’ve got them on. 


All Weights & Lengths 


For every preference there’s a President. 
Light ones, narrow and wide Lisle, in all 
popular colors for dress or business; 
medium-weight and extra heavy, in best 
wearing webs for rough-and-ready serv- 
ice. Long service and perfect comfort 
for all men—for any style of dress—for 
any occupation. 


Ask any dealer anywhere for 
President Suspenders 


They’re 50c. Ask for them by name. 
See that the President mark is on the 
buckle. Get a pair for each pair of 
trousers. 

If the Presidents you buy prove un- 
satisfactory—in any _particular—after 
they have been worn, mail them to us, 
and we will repair, replace, or (if re- 
quested) refund your money. There is a 
guarantee band—that guarantees—on 
every pair. Buy Presidents—they’ll give 
you long wear and lasting comfort. 


resident Susbender Company 


SHIRLEY, MASS. 


The manufacturers of the famous President Suspenders 
make a complete line of suspenders to satisfy every pref- 
erence. “Shirley Make’’ on a pair of suspenders is your 
guarantee of the highest quality and service. 
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ATTERN PE One ATE WORLD 


MSN E tire now enjoys 
4! the preference of a 
4) majority of the 
¥| fine-car makers of 
this country. 


One tire has captured every 
place of importance in every 
officially recognized race held 
in America this year. 


One tire has proved itself so 
capable in pleasure car use as 
to be practical for heavy truck 
service. 


One tire combines such resil- 
ience and strength as to dom- 
inate the airplane field. 


That tire 1s the Goodyear Cord 
Tire. 


*K * ** 


The Goodyear method of cord 
tire construction is purely an 
“American development. 


It is not a new development, 


although its popular recogni- 
‘tion and favor are a circum- 
'stance of the last two years. 


Work on this tire was begun 
by Goodyear as far back as 
1904, long before the European 
cable-cord type was introduced 


in this country. 


F 


Even with the appearance of 
the European type and the 
momentary swing of public 
favor in its direction, Good- 


year held steadfast to its orig- 
inal aim. 


The events of recent years are 
eloquent of the end to which 
Goodyear spent its purpose 
and its labor. 


The triumphs of its multi-cord 
principle have justified every 
hour and dollar given in labo- 
ratory, kiln-room and trial. 


Today the Goodyear Cord 
Tire stands as the zenith of 
tire-producing effort in this 
country. 


Today it is with one exception 
the model for every cord tire 
maker in the land. 


Users of Goodyear Cord Tires 
are continually reporting from 
them results such as no tire 
ever gave before. 


The racing fraternity — pilots, 
mechanics, track followers and 
all—have swung over to Good- 
year Cords almost in a body. 


In the sudden stimulus to air- 
plane development brought on 
by recent events, this tire by its 
stamina and cushioning-power 
took lead as the wanted equip- 
ment. 


Now the Goodyear method 
of construction finds new ex- 
pression in a thoroughly prac- 
tical pneumatic truck tire. 


All through the wide range of 
usefulness cited, certain ele- 
ments in Goodyear Cords’ 
performance shine forth in 


bold relief. 


These elements are greater 
mileage, deeper comfort, larger 
freedom from trouble, in- 
creased gasoline saving, higher 
speed, and lower final cost. 


In point of hardihood, vitality, 
liveliness and economy, Good- 
year Cord Tires are truly an 
illustrious pattern for the en- 
tire world. 


Their quality makes them 
higher-priced —and JZezter. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and “Tire Saver’? Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 
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Used By The 
Leading Railroads 


Also used in millions of homes. 
Morton’s Salt is a cube crystal 
formation packed in damp-proof 
package with aluminum spout. 


If your grocer hasn’t Morton’s 
Salt and doesn’t get it for you 
promptly, write us. 


Morton Salt Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


~ When 
It Rains 


IT POURS 


For men and women who motor—and for 
everyone wishing absolute protection from 
cold weather. Great for Winter nights. 
Many different styles, lengths, covers and 
fur collars, $11.00 up. Ask your dealer, or 
write 


McKibbin-the-Maker, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Registered Ba-Ba trademark in every coat 


MAID 
OUT 


Never mind.a few of these 
tins on your shelf gives you 
oe CHERSERVICE 


i READ HE IV) 
ode! Kitchen, ORANGE.N.J. 


A BUSINESS 


PURITY CROSS Inc. M 
of your own and earn big 


EN I E; annual income in pro- 


fessional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. Nocapital 
requiredorgoodstobuy,noagencyor soliciting. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 6 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Christmas Money 


becomes an assured fact through 
the Curtis Plan. Thousands of 


men and women will earn theirs in 


return for occasional spare hours 


given to us. You can be among 
the number. There will be no ex- 
pense to you. THE Curtis PuBLIsH- 
ING Company, 915 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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(Concluded from Page 67) 
found brought to mind the fact that its 
builder, if alive, was then among the trop- 
ical flowers of Central America. 

Coming one day to a beaver pond I 
scraped off the snow and was able to see 
through the clear ice into the water. Two 
or three beavers were swimming beneath 
the ice. Between the ice and the bottom of 
the pond the water was about two feet 
thick. Each autumn the beavers pile ample 
winter supplies in deep water close to the 
house. The pond may freeze over, but this 
ice covering is a protection. The house en- 
trance is on the bottom of the pond beneath 
the ice, and its floor is above the level of the 
pond. The water in the lower house does 
not freeze. The beaver residents were here 
having a comfortable time while deer in 
near-by woods were floundering in the 
snow. Deer often have a hard time of it in 
winter. Commonly most of them go to 
lower altitudes, but sometimes they stay 
in the middle mountain region and worry 
through the snowy weeks by yarding—that 
is, a number remaining in one small area, 
where through daily trampling they keep 
on top of the snow and still find enough 
to eat. 

In the course of this outing I saw several 
flocks of mountain sheep. All these were in 
the heights above the tree line. On the day 
following the snow-drifting one I crossed 
the heights and on the summit passed close 
to a flock. They were feeding in a space 
that the wind had swept bare of snow. 
Happy highlanders they were, well fed and 
contented, and possessors of a home twelve 
thousand feet above the tides. 

One sunny though cold morning I came 
upon a large dead tree. In it were a num- 
ber of woodpecker holes. Wondering if the 
houses to which these holes led had winter 
dwellers I struck the tree with my hatchet. 
Instantly a dozen or more chickadees came 
pouring out of one of the holes like so many 
merry children. From a hole in the oppo- 
site side of the tree flew one or more birds 
that I did not see. Out of one of the upper 
holes a downy woodpecker thrust his head. 
Glaring down at me with one eye—impa- 
tient, as late sleepers usually are when 
called—he appeared to be wanting to say: 
“Why am I disturbed? This is a cold 
morning, and there are no early worms on 
any winter morning.”’ From another hole 
flew another downy, and I do not believe 
that any of these late sleepers had break- 
fasted. Woodpeckers are rated economi- 
cally as one of our most valuable birds. I 
feel certain, too, that their bird neighbors 
consider them excellent friends. Seldom is 
an old woodpecker house without a tenant. 
Bluebirds, wrens and numbers of weak- 
billed folk nest in them during summer, 
while birds of other species find them life- 
savers in the winter. Later in the day I saw 
a flock of chickadees, one or two brown 
creepers and a solitary woodpecker food- 
hunting together. The chickadees kept up 
a cheery conversation and twice I thought 


“Have we credit with Tanquay’s?” she 
asked as lightly as she could. 

“Just a moment, Mrs. McKeen. Let me 
inquire,’’ smiled Pierre with that affability 
which discourages; he was reaching for the 
telephone. 

She stopped him hastily; for she realized 
that Tanquay’s must know what all New 
York appeared to know—that Nat was 
months behind with every creditor he had. 

“T think it’s simpler to settle now,”’ she 
informed him coolly as she opened her bag 
and peeled off green and yellow leaves from 
the lettuce head of bills. 

“Our butler will be there at six,” he said, 
“and your order will come about seven. 
Please let me know if everything is not sat- 
isfactory.”’ 

She thanked him and was just turning 
away when Pierre intercepted her. 

“And flowers?”’ he was asking as she 
turned to escape; he reached to his desk 
and held out a small vase containing three 
orchids of unearthly ugliness. ‘‘ Mandarin 
orchids,” he was explaining. ‘Very fash- 
ionable this season.”’ 

She fled abruptly, leaving in her trail the 
vaste excuse that she would buy from her 

orist. 


She went dizzily out of Tanquay’s and 
made the rounds of small shopping, re- 
flecting, with every withering raid upon 
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I heard the woodpecker give a call. I won- 
dered if these fellow food-hunters also 
lodged in one many-roomed-apartment tree 
house. 

Moss in midwinter is as fresh and charm- 
ing as if knee-deep in June. It is dainty 
in a white setting. Its cushions and pads 
of bright and pale green on rocks and logs 
make these objects of beauty. The mosses 
are ever a part of the poetry associated also 
with ferns and the golden sands of bubbling 
springs. They and the lichens are sharers in 
the cheerful, ever-silent beauty of the wild. 
Alike they are survivors of an ancient and 
refined species. Lichens are among the 
most subdued and harmonious decorations 
in all Nature. They never intrude and are 
never glaringly colored. Still they carry all 
the colors of the rainbow. Until one knows 
that they are living things they seem only 
chemical colorings on the crags, and a part 
of the color scheme in the bark of trees. In 
dark woods, deep cafions and on the pin- 
nacles of high peaks they cling in leafy or 
maplike decorations—oxidized silver, ham- 
mered brass, pure copper and stains of yel- 
low and light green. They touch with soft 
color and beauty the roughest bark and 
bowlders. They are almost classical deco- 
rations; each work of art a breath of beauty 
and refinement. In places they are as gray 
as the grayest wood, but whatever the 
colors their rich tones—browns, greens and 
scarlets—are never out of keeping with Na- 
ture’s own simple scheme of beauty. 

One day I had been walking along in the 
shadow of a mountain, and this, together 
with the darkness of the spruce woods, 
made the snow almost a gray expanse. As I 
climbed out of the shadow on to a plateau, 
just at sunset, how splendidly, dazzlingly 
white was the sky line of peaks! On this 
white and broken line the sunset-colored 
clouds strangely rested. A sunset never is 
an old story, and a colored sunset above the 
white west line of winter’s silent earth gives 
one back the imagination of youth. 

Though I crossed a number of alpine 
lakes I did not see them. They were gone 
from the landscape. A stratum of marble 
instead of snow could not better have con- 
cealed them. But they, the flowers, and the 
bears were just asleep for the winter. 

During snowless winters the brooks and 
smaller streams decorate their ways with 
beautiful forms and structures made of 
ice. There are arches and arcades, spires 
and frozen splashes, and endless stretches 
and forms of silver streamside platings and 
bowlder drapings; ice, crystal clear, frosted 
and opaque. Smaller streams freeze to the 
bottom, overflow and outbuild. Many rock 
forms are overspread with sheets and dra- 
pery. Cliffs are overpoured and decked 
with fretwork and stupendous icicles. In 
places wide areas are covered to enormous 
depths. Looking upon these one might 
almost fancy the ice age returning. But 
three months later the ice will have gone to 
the far-off sea, and the flowers that slept 
beneath will be massing their brilliant 


(Continued from Page 10) 


her bank roll, that the Fergusons must not 
escape them, now that everything was at 
stake. In the course of her walk she called 
upon Nat in his office, which was a preten- 
tious attic in the upper thirties. 

“The Fergusons are coming to dinner,” 
she announced blandly to her husband, who 
leaned over a drawing board, his one re- 
maining draftsman laboring beside him. 

““They’re—what?” He blinked at her and 
scowled. 

The draftsman, who was young, meek 
and skinny, scurried away from the storm; 
and as soon as they were alone Norma 
explained. 

““That’s bully!’’ concurred Nat unexpect- 
edly, giving her the kiss that was always 
a reward. “I’msorry I was cross; but I was 
worried sick. Can Percy be influenced?” 

“He’s got to be!” she told him. 

“Well, I guess we’ve got enough credit 
at the grocer’s—if they can stand Moselle’s 
cooking.” 

She caught herself on the verge of telling 
him how she had ordered the entire dinner 
from Tanquay’s; how she had pawned her 
brooch and watch. Instead, she patted his 
shoulder and smiled. 

“Well, I must be getting Moselle and 
planning a perfect orgy.’”’ Clumsily she 
knocked a sheaf of stiletto-pointed pencils 
to the floor; and as she reached to pick 
them up she urged: “‘ You must go right to 
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blossoms in the sun. An old Ute ue 
told me that during the hardest winte 
had ever known in his country the snoy 
weeks lay ‘‘six ponies deep.”” The ave 
annual snowfall in the Rocky Mountaj 
less than twenty-five feet. This is b 
the average for the Alps. j 

Meetings with other human beings | 
few. One day, while walking down a 
teau, I saw a dark figure that stood waj 
on the edge of a snowy mountain mo 
mile distant. As I approached, the ; 
waved an arm to attract my attention, 
when I came near enough he said, by 
of greeting: 

“T thought you had not seen me.” — 

We were above the limits of tree 
on the Continental Divide of the Re 
Mountains, and below and about us w 
wild array of peaks and cafions. 

““When I saw you come racing down} 
peak shoulder,” said the man, “I fan 
that you were an escaping Siberian com 
sentenced for political aims. What is 
sentence or your service?” 

““They call me the Snow Man,” I rep) 
“T am making winter experiments 
gathering information along the summi 
the Continental Divide.”’ I had not as 
become official ‘‘ Colorado Snow Obsery 

In answer to a counter question of n 
he said: 

“Oh, I’m a prospector, fifty-four, bor 
Ireland, raised in Australia and Sibe 
Am after gold in Spruce Gulch. If Id 
strike it by spring I’m off for Alaska. § 
ring reports from there.” 

It was a good place to look round. § 
eral towering mountains were stran; 
near. Behind rose peak beyond peak to 
jagged, high horizon. A number of gs 
mits reached up fourteen thousand feet: 
the blue sky. Colorado is crowded wit 
vast and wondrous array of mountain: 
thousand broken peaks stand high. M 
of these are united by narrow plateaus t 
are savagely side-cut with deep cafi 
Each time I gained a commanding heig 
looked again and again, awed by the 
mensity of it all, at peaks and cafions y 
their broken strata of snow. 

The outing, as usual, was all too sh 
Ten of the fourteen days of it were su 
and calm. Through two days the ¥ 
roared. Two other days were filled y 
snowstorms. Each day I went to some} 
scene. I climbed one fourteen-thousa 
foot peak. Ioccupied one camp threenig! 
but on each of the other nights I had a1 
camp. Most of the nights were filled y 
stars, and always there was the blaz 
campfire. On my way home I met ar 
who had heard of my winter camping hak 
After questioning me concerning the 
jects of interest seen, he asked: 

“Ts this a good time of year for a vi 
tion?’’ I replied: 4 

“A good time for a vacation is whene 
you can spare the time, and the very! 
time for a vacation in the mountain) 
when you can stay the longest.” 


work, old boy, and do a new water-c 
sketch of your Vulgarian Renaissance. | 
old sketch looks awfully shabby and ¢ 
eared. Bring all your plans home to-nij 
We're going to make good this time.” 
Nat suddenly turned, walked across 
room, and stood gazing over the roofs. 
“What faith you’ve got!” he grow 
never looking round as she passed oul 


Moselle White came to assist at ak 
three o’clock. As she worked by the hk 
she was seldom on time, and gave to 
the airs peculiar to all specialists. She 
a_ type of the Manhattan-bred neg 
which is an exotic in all the world. 
fully avoiding the rich accents of he 
ginian mother, she imitated the draw 
the ladies she attended. There were 
stones in her hair, and over her b 
curves she wore a skin-tight gown 0 
satin and kittenish cut. High café- 
shoes emboldened the effect. 

“T’m going to give a dinner to- 
Moselle,’”’ explained Norma as soon 
caller had assumed an apron. “Iy¥ 
have it rather elaborate; so I’ve ord 
sent in from Tanquay’s.” 

“That will be delightful, I’m sure, 
mented Moselle in measured accents 

“Now, Moselle,” pleaded her tem 
mistress, “‘don’t be sensitive. I have 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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THAT NEW 


* TON TESTED? 
/ 


HE Tube that goes beyond mere good quality 
and at last offers long-sought definite proper- 
ties to meet general tube shortcomings. 


The Tube that especially withstands the ef- 
fects of long and continuous wear and friction 
in the casing. 


The Tube of uniform tear-resisting stock that 
successfully resists deterioration from extreme 
heating up and cooling down. 


The Tube that will not check, craze, crack, 
or weaken under light and air exposure though 
carried indefinitely as a “‘spare.”’ 


The Tube whose guaranteed tensile strength 
is 1% tons per square inch. 


The Tube that, by actual tests, shows positively new 
standards of strength, elasticity, heat-resistance, durability. 


The Tube that, with all its remarkable qualities, is priced 
on a parity with prevailing Pennsylvania Tube schedules. 


The Tube that held suspended 
in air an automobile and heavy 
crate—total weight 


2990 Pounds 


The Tube that, following this 
severe test, was critically exam- 
ined and showed no evidence of 
the terrific strain. 

Your dealer probably has Penn- 
ber Co. sylvania ‘Ton Tested’? Tubes by 
this time. If not yet stocked, 
write direct. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY 
Jeannette Pennsylvania 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout United States and Canada. 
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It did not harm the 
Valsparred Floor — 


OU’D expect a bath of boiling-hot vinegar to 

destroy varnish, but it did not harm the Valsparred 
floor a bit. Every day there come to our attention 
new household accidents like the above that are ruin- 
ous to ordinary varnish and that prove the need of a 
finish that such accidents cannot harm. Valspar fills 
this need. 


TM 


TUM 


VALENTINE’S 


TOON 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


PMI 


The exceptional experience of Mrs. H. A. Kern, 
of Vallejo, Cal., is related in her letter that follows: 


_ “We are living in a brand-new house of our own. I am par- 
ticularly proud of my kitchen. It is white enameled, and has 
VALSPAR on the floor. 


“Tt seems as if there is so much hard wear on a kitchen floor! 
Water, both hot and cold, gets spilled on it, and chairs and 
tables get moved across, and still the VALSPAR keeps looking 
always bright and new, with little effort on my part. 


“About three weeks ago I was carrying a dish of boiling-hot 
cabbage in vinegar from the range to the sink. The dish slipped 
out of my hands and the contents were strewn over the floor. 


“The floor, to my surprise, came out just the same as before 
the accident and I thought that this was rather a severe test with 
the boiling food and the acid of the vinegar! 


“T heartily recommend VALSPAR to all my friends as being 
up to 100 per cent. good.” 


Valspar Preserves: 


Floors 
Wainscoting 
Furniture 
Porches 


Valspar Resists: 


Cold Water Alcohol 

Hot Water Hot Dishes 
Soapy Water Ammonia 

Salt Water Coffee and Tea 


Other Liquids 
If you wish to test Valspar send 20c. in stamps to 


Special Offer Valentine & Company, 458 Fourth Avenue, New York 


City, and we will send youa four-ounce can, enough to finisha small ti able or chair. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Established 1832 
Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


New York 
» VAENTNES 


Chicago 
Wie Pain: 8, CO) 


Boston 
San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


Linoleum 
Yachts 
Motor-boats 
Doors and Trim 


All Woodwork 


Toronto 
London 
Amsterdam 


Copyright, 1917, by 
aaa nn 


Valentine & Company 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
worries I can stand. Please get to straight- 
ening up the apartment.” 

Moselle, softened to a sort of truce, ex- 
posed her muscular bronze forearms and 
applied herself with a will to the process of 
tidying. Bare strips of floor were waxed to 
a gleam, mahogany was rubbed, mirrors 
polished; and if occasionally the sarcastic 
echo of ‘‘Tanquay’s—my word!” came 
from afar to the busy Norma, she was 
too wise to risk discipline in these rough 
seas. 

When Nat came home at six o’clock he 
was a sprightlier Nat than Norma had be- 
held since the days of illusion that followed 
their honeymoon. Apparently he had swal- 
lowed despair and now saw only the color of 
rose. Norma was very tired, but his shin- 
ing face restored her. 

“By George, Norma, that was a stroke 
of business!’’ he told her. ‘‘ We’re begin- 
ning to learn teamwork.” 

He carried under his arm a long roll of 
plans, and would have interrupted her in 
the work of washing her best set of china 
had she not raised an affectionate appeal. 

“Can’t you see I’m .busy, boy?” she 
chided, already lifted out of her depression. 
“Now run along and get out the silver.”’ 

“Sketches for Percy L. Ferguson’s Gre- 


| gorian Villa!’’ he crowed, unrolling the 


seroll of cardboard. ‘I’ve been at the 
water color all day.” 

Proudly he showed the white facade 
against an idealized Italian sky, tall poplars 
garnishing the somewhat obvious driveway 
in the foreground. 

“Vou feed ’em, Norma, and I’ll do the 
persuading,” he assured her in that tone of 
cocksureness which had once conveyed to 
her the impression of genius. ‘‘ What sort 
are they? Ferguson looks like a prehistoric 
ground sloth.” 

“The ground sloth was a vegetarian,” 
she informed him. “Percy growls over his 
meat and kills at sight. It’s Marian I in- 
tend to influence. She’s rather nice, I 
think, when you get under the enamel—a 
bit purse-proud; but she’s always been 
kind to me.” 

He did not seem to care for the humility 
of her tone, for he took her up short with: 

“We'll be kind to her when we get on our 
feet.” 

At half past six a temporary butler, wear- 
ing just the proper arrangement of side 
whiskers and h’s, appeared from Tanquay’s 
and tried at once to bully Moselle. Nat 
gave himself up to the languors of a tub in 
the pygmy bathroom off the Tudor hall. 
Peeking into the kitchenette, Norma could 
see Moselle and the butler, whose name was 
Nudds, standing crowded together and 
quarreling in their various dialects. 

“A bit close in ’ere, I call it,” sallied 
Nudds. 

“Tt was meant for one help,’”’ replied she, 
regarding him loftily. ‘“‘Two couldn’t sit in 
this space—unless they sat in each other’s 
lapse 

This stroke quite defeated Mr. Nudds, 
who tiptoed into the dining room and set 
to work arranging the table. 

_ At a quarter of seven the dinner from 


“Tanquay’sarrived by thefront door. Norma 


was partly dressed by this time; but she 
was quick to slip on a kimono and superin- 
tend the commissary advance across the 
big living room. She was glad that Nat 
was still deep in his dressing, for she dreaded 
his detailed inquiries into that wild ex- 
travagance. 

At last the uniformed escort departed. 
The boxes, pails and packages, so cunningly 
prepared by professional hands, were in- 
geniously piled in the already overcrowded 
galley. The handy Nudds, at her bidding, 
rolled a high Chinese screen out of the 
drawing-room and arranged it as a camou- 
flage to conceal the kitchen door. 

Then Norma went about the completion 
of her toilet. Among the minor details of 
her afternoon she had found time to put a 
homemade wave in her hair. She found no 
difficulty in selecting her evening gown, a 
sea-green affair which, like Walter Pater’s 
vampire, had died and been restored a 
thousand times. Before the mirror in the 
bathroom Nat was caroling like a lark. 

Norma, too, was wasting a few vain 
glances upon the glass of her little bureau. 
She approved of herself and was quite right 
in her belief that never before had she 
looked so young or so pretty. Occasionally 
she would peep round to take another look at 
the white-clothed table, glittering with her 
wedding crystal, glorious with roses. She 
flattered herself with the feeling that never, 
in any of the wealthy homes where once she 
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had been a satellite, had a little dinne; 
better laid. It gave her a sense of } 
which, poor girl, was more necessa 
being than the mere bread and meat 0 

A bell rang. 

“Telephone, dear!”’ sang out Na’ 
terrupting a luscious whistle. 

Now nicely arrayed for the even ing 
smiling in contemplation of her 
charm, she went over to the Eli 
telephone and put the receiver to 
Mrs. Ferguson’s contralto drawl w: 
ing for her: % 

“Norma, my dear! We’re so sorry! 
Bobby—poor little chap!—has eon 
town to see the doctor about his thre 
I must be with him to-night.” 

“‘T’m sorry too. I hope it’s not serj 
said Norma in the sweetest possible to 

“You must think it frightful of us, 
were anybody but my precious boy 
dreadfully worried about him. 
Pas me a beast to be letting you kn 

ate iy 

“Don’t give it a second though 
dear Marian,” said Norma in the 
voice her long slavery had taught her 

“Tt’s dreadful to.upset your plar 

“Oh, it was only a little home d 
she assured her rapidly, hoping to et id 
before her endurance gave way. “W, 
see you both soon. Good-by!” 

She hung up the receiver and 
frankly into tears. Presently Nat, 1 
attired for a festival and well pleased 
himself, came sauntering out. 

“Why, Norma!” He stopped ii 
midst of his roundelay. 

“The Fergusons!’’ she wailed, ar 
peated it several times. ‘‘The Fergusc 

“You ean’t mean -—— ——” 

“They aren’t coming! Their be 
boy’s sick—the last minute. They 
coming!” 

Nat began whistling again; 
time it was harsh and shrill, like t 
a midnight siren announcing fire. 
the mist Norma could see the ele 
Nudds, perfect as to attitude, s 
and side whiskers, guarding the mot 
a dining room. 

“Well,” said Nat, rising unexp 
the occasion, “it’s about the firs 
meal we’ve faced for ever so lon 
powder our noses and sit down 
tend 

“Every cent we have in the worle 
raised her ululation; not being te 
habit, she gave herself up utter 
rare luxury. “T’ve pawned my broc 
I’ve pawned my bracelet watch to. 
this dinner from Tanquay’s!” 

“You’ve what—ordered from wher 

“From Tanquay’s. It cost over: ‘ 
dred dollars! What shall we do?” 

“Well, of all the What got 
your head, Norma?” 

“The Fergusons had to be’ fed,’ 
madly excused herself, as though | 
been speaking of starving Belgia 

“Well,” he said flatly, ‘‘the din 
ting cold and somebody’s got to 

“We can’t!” she told him wil 
cost a hundred dollars—it would p 
US ea 

And at that desperate thought 
stood up, raised a hand to her backt 
and was herself again. 

“Nat,” she cried, squeezing his am 
viselike grip, ‘‘there ought to be 
in New York willing to pay for thai 
ner!”’ 

“There you go again! Haven’t yo 
enough bright ideas for one day?” 

Norma, who had a way of 
headforemost when she wanted vy 
wanted, had now again bounded 
near-Elizabethan telephone. The li 
of course, busy; and when she got int 
nection with Tanquay’s she found 
Pierre was busy also. 

“T don’t want the captain—tell - 
that Mrs. Nathaniel McKeen must 
to him.” 

“‘Tt’s the rush hour, madam. 
a great many people waiting. Ills 
can get him.” 


came P' 


“Yes, Mrs. McKeen,” 
smooth voice much sooner than 
expected. 


“T’m sorry to bother you when } 
busy,” she began, not without des 
““We’re having a very heavy ni 
feplied, somewhat impatiently. 
“Good! That’s just my point 
are you turning people away, as yol 
you had been doing?” | 
“Y’m afraid we shall be unable | 
commodate several large parties, 
came his stiff reply. 


“Then I want to codperate with you. 
you have a nice party of four you’re 
rning away, would you mind sending 
em to my apartment to eat my dinner?”’ 
“TI beg pardon, Mrs. McKeen?’’ he 
rugged over the wire. 
uBhe dinner you just sent to me. I’ve 
en disappointed in my guests at the last 
yment. I couldn’t afford the dinner in 
e first place, and I certainly can’t afford 
throw it away. Of course, if Tanquay’s 
e willing to rebate to me the amount fe 
“Tm afraid that would be a little ir- 
zular,” he suavely informed her. A pause. 
You say it’s for four?” 
““Yes—the dinner I ordered.” 
“There’s a very special party here asking 
ta private room. We shan’t be able to 
commodate them. Just a minute!” 
There came a long blank spell, during 
rich she kept her eyes upon Nat’s nervous 
tent leathers, pacing the rug. 
“Mrs. McKeen?” Pierre’s voice came 
ek at last. ‘‘I have arranged it with the 
8 Shall I send them to you?” 
“Send them to my apartment,”’ she com- 
unded eagerly. “‘ Have them ask for—for 
rs. Jones.” 
“For Jones,’ echoed the wire, and the 
mmunication closed with a click. 
“Well!” said Nat, pausing severely in 
mt of her. “This is the end of a perfect 


! 
No, it isn’t,’’ replied his wife briskly, 
stored, sparkling, prepared to turn a for- 
m hope into a triumphant adventure. 
f you'll let me alone I’ll get our money 
eck and make ten or twelve dollars out 
eee 


“T’ll let you alone, if that’s all you want,” 
said sulkily. ‘Be sensible and come 
t to dinner with me.” 
“And leave my apartment with a lot of 
‘angers and a head waiter? Nat, be a 
od boy! Go over to the club and have a 
2e quiet evening. I’ll stay and manage 
e kitchen.” 
“Suppose it should get round! Suppose 
should leak out that we were running a 
rt of private restaurant!”’ 
“T’ll look out for that, dear,’”’ she sighed 
‘arily. ‘‘ Now please run along!” 
“Well, of all the ”” he began feebly. 
“Can you suggest a better way out of 
is mess?” she questioned sharply; and 
- reply he went charging for the big front 
or. 
Norma was now determined that this 
ening should be as much a mystery as 
ssible to her paying guests. As soon as 
1t was well gone she stepped into the hall 
d told the elevator boy about the mythi- 
! Mrs. Jones. 
“She’s stopping with me,” lied Norma, 
ind expecting guests for dinner. When 
ey ask for Jones, bring them up.” 
In the dining room she found the man 
mm Tanquay’s, erect as a sentinel await- 
za gas attack. 
“Nudds,” said she, “‘I want you to move 
at Chinese screen a little. closer to the 
schen door so there will be room for us 
work behind it. I am Mrs. Jones—do 
u understand? And when the guests 
rive you are to show them to the table, 
‘ve the dinner, and collect for it.” 
“Collect, ma’am?’’ His eyes, which 
‘re very small, projected from his little 
2e like the orbs of a boiled lobster. 
Norma hurried over to her desk, for time 
i$ money with her now. Ona leaf of her 
volous horizon-blue pad she scrawled a 
llar mark, with several numerals there- 
ter. Just as she was handing the slip to 
adds the doorbell rang. It was a merry 
te. Fervently she hoped they wouldn’t be 
€ noisy sort. 
“I turn everything over to you,” she 
uispered to Nudds, and cowered into the 
schenette beside the voluptuous Moselle. 
To make matters interesting, Moselle be- 
n at once to frame an elegant indictment 
Mr. Nudds. 
“Tf he continues his impertinence,” she 
oclaimed, “T shall be obliged to go!” 

If you do,” hissed Norma in her ear, “I 
all discharge you!” 
In a saner moment she would doubtless 
ve chosen a more logical threat. But it 
d the effect of confusing the enemy; for 
oselle, subdued, continued stirring the 
up. 
Curiosity got the better of Norma. She 
uld hear the front door click and the 
verberation of treble and basso in the big 
om. ough a crack in the Chinese 
reen she could see the four of them—two 
uples—milling about the spacious floor, 
‘pertinently examining bric-a-brac and 
ctures. The sight bruised her pride, yet 
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touched her humor; she was glad she had 
locked all intimate photographs away in 
the little bureau. 

“What a bee-oo-tiful place!” a little 
woman in pink was cooing; but a larger and 
older woman, who loomed indistinctly in 
the zsthetic shadows of medieval splendor, 
seemed out of sorts with the hulking gentle- 
man whose form was just visible beyond 
the Charles II settee. 

“T don’t like the idea of it!’”? she was 
protesting in a deep contralto drawl. 

A smaller man, perfectly bald and with a 
little mincing walk, swung into view and 
said in a peppery, staccato voice: 

; “Quite amusing—yes, yes—quite amus- 
ing!” 

Norma’s mouth felt the torture of Tanta- 
lus as Nudds moved forward, bearing the 
cocktails and expensive canapé of fresh 
Russian caviar. The paying guests held 
their glasses in a convivial circle, while the 
spy longed to steal forth and view them at 
close range, so sharp became her curiosity. 
Only a little woman in pink could she see 
plainly. She was pretty, under forty, and 
showed an elfin smile, full of wit and spite- 
fulness. 

Just as they were putting down their 
glasses and beginning to move toward the 
dining room, a moment of delicious ex- 
pectancy was spoiled by the fat shadow of 
Moselle. 

“Shall I put the soup in these?” inquired 
the saddle-colored duchess, daintily poising 
a porridge bowl in each hand. 

“For heaven’s sake!’’ Norma bounded 
back to the kitchenette. 

Patiently she spread four soup plates on 
the homeopathic kitchen cabinet and began 
to ladle out portions of the precious green 
liquid. She saved out half. a cupful for 
herself—which shows she had in her the 
makings of a good servant. Outside she 
could hear the mingled voices of the party 
coming into the dining room. So close 
were they now, she was stricken with fear 
that one of them, bolder than the rest, 
might peep behind the screen and catch 
her clad as for an occasion, sandwiched in 
between Moselle and the helpful Nudds. 

“Quite charming!”’ the treble voice went 
shrilling past. 

“ Rather clever faking, the whole place,” 
spoke the acrid staccato. ‘‘ This room looks 
almost real—first glance. Canvas stretched 
over plaster, enameled to look like wood. 
Jove, those fake Fragonard panels fooled 
me for a minute!” 

Nudds had now gone forth with the 
soup, and Norma sprang back to her spying 
behind the screen. It proved very poor 
peeping, for the crack through which she 
looked was at a bad angle and the dining 
room had been dimly lit, with regard to 
effect. By squinting painfully she could 
see the guests taking their seats within the 
faint nimbus shed by candelabra. 

“For the love of barley!’’ The big man 
at that moment raised his voice like the 
creaking of arusty hinge. ‘‘ Waiter, turn on 
some lights. This place must be run by a 
lot of women. I can’t see the way to my 
soup.” 

Norma flew to a more commanding spy 
hole just as the obliging Mr. Nudds pressed 
his thumb to the switch, flooding with light 
the large ivory-tinted room, with its dim, 
painted panels. The whole picture, thus 
uncomprisingly outlined, came to her in the 
matter-of-fact way with which we some- 
times view the unbelievable. 

Mr. and Mrs. Percy Ferguson were giv- 
ing a little dinner party for Mr. and Mrs. 
Ambrose Hannan! 

The thing had all the obviousness of a 
miracle. There sat old Percy, under the 
uncompromising light he demanded, his 
shapeless dinosauric body hunched over his 
plate, while his sallow dyspeptic head 
craned forward in the delicious toil of eat- 
ing. The large angular lady, with the 
stringy neck and iron-gray hair arranged 
somewhat old-maidishly, revealed herself 
as Marian Ferguson by the characteristic 
gesture with which she reached for the salt. 
Ambrose Hannan had lost most of his hair 
since last Norma had seen him, five years 
before; but he was still fidgety, opin- 
jionated of glance, and still retained the 
mannerism of marking off spaces in the air 
which characterized the prince of American 
architects. 

“Percy, why did you let Pierre send you 
to this place?’’ nagged Mrs. Ferguson, hav- 
ing finished her soup. ‘For all we know 
the food may be poisoned.” 

How devoutly Norma, crouching in am- 
bush, wished she had thought of it in time! 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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ATHE CLINTON, A PATTERN OF ENDURING BEAUTY, 
IN EVERY WAY WORTHY OF WILLIAM ROGERS AND 
HIS SON~TRUE TO ALL THE CRAFT IDEALS INSPIR- 
ED BY THIS HONORED NAME 


—a TEASPOOKX of rare 
Colonial mold, bearing the 
mark of the generations-old 
ideals of craftsmanship of 


William Kogers 


adhe GOn 


You who love the beauties of the silver of olden 
days, note well that name: William Rogers and his 
Son! For William Rogers himself was one of the 


three brothers who generations ago became the fathers 
of the silver-plating craft in this land of ours. Several 
companies they formed, and so successful were they 
that others began to sell “Rogers” silver plate side 
by side with the original brothers’ wares. Yet all the 
while, down through the passing years there came the 
ideals and traditions of the three brothers, molding, 
influencing the latter-day wares —and at this day just 
as the “1847 Rogers Bros.” silver is of the highest 
grade of the heavier plate, so in the lighter ware such 
as the old craftsmen loved, “the best at the price” 
is marked with this name of the third brother. 


WM. ROGERS @> SON 


In Canada made by Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. : 
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WILLIAM ROGERS & SON BEARS THE GUARANTEE 
of THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. of MERIDEN, Conn, 
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Why it is the biggest selling, most 
popular pancake flour in America 


NLY a thousand packages! That is what the first shipment 
amounted to. Today there are many stores where a thousand 
packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour are bought in a 
single week! _ 


So rapidly has its popularity grown that in the last twelve years the 
demand has multiplied almost ten times. 


Last year alone so many new Aunt Jemima users were added that 
in state after state the sales actually doubled. 


A success at once! 


No sooner was Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
offered to the women of America than its 
success began. Thousands of women know 
that Aunt Jemima pancakes always delight 
their families—alwaysmake breakfast asuccess. 


It is the flavor that makes Aunt Jemima pan- 
cakes so popular. They have all the wonder- 
ful flavor that makes the pancakes of the 
South so famous. Serve them and your family 
will wonder how you learned the secret of the 
old-time Southern cooks! 


© 1917 by Aunt Jemima Mills Company 


Now even milk is in it 


Two years ago the final step in flavor, in con- 
venience, in economy was taken. Realizing 
that most women mix Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour with milk, it was decided to prepare 
the flour with milk already mixed in it. 


Women welcome this added value. At once 
they showed how much they appreciate the 
additional advantage the sweet milk gives. 
Within the first twelve months after the sweet 
milk was added the demand increased until it 


doubled and doubled again. 


Have Aunt Jemima pancakes 
or Aunt Jemima buckwheat 
cakes for breakfast tomorrow. 
See how good pancakes can 
be—how much your children, 
how much every member of 
your family lovesthem! Know 
why over sixty million Aunt 
Jemima breakfasts were served 
last year! Aunt Jemima Mills 
Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn orcallusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 


SMSO 
: . \ 


For the Feet 


To prevent skin-rubs, cal- 
luses, blisters, etc. Just the 
thing forthe man in khaki. 


A medium sized bottle will be mailed \ 
by us postpaid to any address upon N 
\ receipt of 25 cents in stamps. \ 
\ NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK \ 
OOOO 


Snug Comfort forlired Feet 


A pec! gift.for the 
army or navy man 


Parker’s 
Arctic 


restful, 
healthful, for 
bed-chamber, 
bath, sickroom. 
Socks Easier than stiff- 
sole slippers. Worn 


Reg.inU.S. in rubber boots absorb per- 


Pat.Of. ; spiration. Made of knitted fab- 
ric lined with soft wool fleece. Washable, 
unshrinkable. Parker's name in every pair. In all 


sizes at dealers or sent postpaid for 50c a pair. 


J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. F, 25 JAMES ST., MALDEN, MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 73) 

“You would have a private room!” 
croaked the big man with the withered head 
as he raised bilious eyes above his feeding. 

“You know’”’—he turned gloweringly upon 
Mrs. Hannan, on his right—‘‘ when Marian 
gets a notion she wants to dodge somebody 
she’ll charter a submarine or go up in a 
balloon. , Expense is nothing. Comfort is 
nothing.” 

He chewed savagely at a dinner roll. 

“T know the feeling,’ agreed Mrs. Han- 
nan in her light, teasing little voice. “‘Man 
can die but once. And to be bored to 
death ”? She tossed up her delicate 
hands and rolled her snappy black Japan- 
esque eyes. 

“T never found Norma such a bore,’ 
grunted that terrible Percy. 

“You wouldn’t, my dear,” cooed Mrs. 
Ferguson ever so softly. “‘ You always had 
a fondness for swindlers.” 

“Now, Molly, that’s calling names!”’ 
creaked old Percy. ‘“‘ When Norma Wayley 
was legging it for you I didn’t notice you 
locking up the silver. You were mighty 
glad to let her write your checks for you. 
You never put a padlock on the baby when 
she came in to understudy the governess. 
Rich women are a tribe all by themselves. 
Don’t you think so, Mrs. Hannan?” 

“Don’t scold me!’ tinkled the little 
woman banteringly. ‘‘I’ll never be burned 
for my wealth.” 

“Poor Norma!” sighed Mrs. Ferguson 
in a tone that urged the spy behind the 
sereen to rush forth and end it all in a 
frightful massacre. 

“Oh, let up!”’ broke in the reformed wild 
man. “It seems to me there was a time 
when Norma did a great deal for you.” 

“That will be all, my dear!” Marian 
pete so icily that even old Percy felt the 
chill. 

“She was that Wayley girl, wasn’t she?” 
Mrs. Hannan seemed to pursue the subject 
with ghoulish glee. ‘Didn’t she marry 
some sort of architect, dear?’”’ She leveled 
the query at her husband, who sat ab- 
stracted 1 in the details of the room. 

“Nat McKeen,” he barked out. “I see 
him sometimes at the club. Cleverish sort 
of chap; but nothing thorough about him. 
When I see those poor devils drilling along 
into middle age, continually scouting for an 
opening somewhere, it makes me think that 
ours is a terribly overcrowded profession. 


Darnit! I bent SOITY for’em too. Nothing . 


ahead of ’em! 

“We can’t all be great—eh, Hannan?” 
gibed Ferguson with a rusty little cackle, 
rolling the small eyes that always reminded 
Norma of an angry elephant’s. 

“Poor Norma!” again sighed Marian, 
by way of diversion. ‘I should think she 
could push a husband into success if any- 
body could. Bashfulness was never one of 
her faults. If she had been a trifle better 
looking and hadn’t tried so hard she might 
have married very well indeed. But men 
saw through her, I’m afraid. Calculating 
little piece!’ 

“Tn our shining circle it’s a black crime 
to be a calculating little piece, ain’t it?” 
grumbled old Percy. ‘‘Our young ladies 
always linger in rosy bowers, thinking of 
nothing but pure romance, until along 
comes J. W. Charming, with a permanent 
wave in his voice; so they are married and 
live happy ever afterward in a two-room 
flat in Jersey City. Dothey? They don’t.” 

“Percy, you’re outrageous to-night,” crit- 
icized his wife smoothly. 

“Excuse me, darling,” he replied with 
the mockery of a smile, “‘but I think you 
gave the McKeens a pretty raw deal.”’ 

“Sweetheart,” she drawled, ‘“‘I didn’t 
intend they should invite us to their apart- 
ment and proceed to take advantage of an 
old friendship. I know Norma wanted 
something; I realized it as soon as I had 
hung up the receiver. She’s always on the 
make; and I have no way of knowing what 
sort of an adventuress she has degener- 
ated into.” > 

“Well, from what I know of the tribe, 
anyone who gets anything out of a rich 
woman earns it,’”’ creaked Percival. 

“‘T hear, round the Architects’ Club 
Ambrose Hannan was opening disclosures 
when the fascinating horror of it was 


| broken, literally, by an awful crash from 


behind. Distracted unwillingly from the 
black biography of the McKeens, Norma 
glanced round and beheld Moselle moaning 
over a mound of broken china. She was 
too numbed for reproach, and set to work 
gathering up the fragments. 

Meantime Nudds was fussing indignantly 
over the terrapin, which Moselle had treated 
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in the manner of ordinary hash. Nudds 
expostulated; Moselle snorted. In her ex- 
citement she had forgotten her cultivated 
New York accent and had returned to the 
voice of the plantation: 

‘Lan’ sakes! Why yo’-all tryin’ to ack 
laik millionaires in a kitchenette?” 

“Shut up!’’ hissed Norma with decisive 
vulgarity. 

Nudds was now bearing forth the dish 
Mrs. Pelham Brodley had flattered in the 
sight of Pierre. Norma, leaning daintily in 
her party gown, was mopping the mess from 
the kitchenette floor. 

At last, when she could leave Moselle to 
weep silently in the sink, Norma again took 
up her post at the screen. Morbidly she 
hoped the table would still be echoing 
scandal of which she should be the central 
figure. But, instead, she found a still more 
distressful topic wagging every tongue: 
Hannan was explaining the country house 
he intended to build for Percy Ferguson. 

“Wouldn’t that be a bit obvious?” he 
was asking Percy sharply, using his most 
overwhelming tone as he pulled a long upper 
lip and glared through his spectacles. ‘The 
idea is to conceal it from the road.” 

“What do I want to conceal it for?” 
croaked Ferguson. “T’m building a house— 
not a siege gun.’ 

“Let’s take up the problem as we have 


it,” persisted Hannan, impatiently seizing - 


a f ork and beginning to draw designs on the 
tablecloth. 

Norma could have screamed. This hate- 
ful Hannan, feeding unbidden at her table, 
was using her best cloth as a drawing board 
in order to do her husband out’ of a five- 
hundred-thousand-dollar job! 

“You see—or, don’t you see?—that on 
such a rise of ground you can’t build a 
driveway to face the road. Therefore it’s 
got to face the other way; the driveway to 
wind round—so.” He sketched with the 
tine of his fork. ‘‘The qualified Tudor 
house I am planning should give an effect 
of being half buried in the landscape.”’ 

Nudds was just brushing by with plates 
in his hand and Norma whispered bitterly: 

“Tell that idiot to stop marking up my 
tablecloth!” 

“Yes, madam,” agreed the automaton, 
with no intention of obeying. 

““What am I spending half a million for?”’ 
Perey was creaking when next she heark- 
ened. ‘‘To chuck it in a hole and cover it 
with bushes? I want a house that means 
something; a house that people can see 
from the road and cuss at if they feel like 
it. But I don’t want to be buried under a 
landscape. There’s time enough for that 

after I’m dead.” 

“Percival!” soothed Mrs. Ferguson just 
in time; for Hannan was reddening visibly. 

“T don’t think I can violate my artistic 
conscience,”’ said he, sitting back and, much 
to Norma’s relief, laying down his fork. 

“Maybe not. If everybody felt that way 
there wouldn’t be any business done. I’m 
paying for a house, and I want the house I 
want. Suppose I ordered a carload of pig 
iron and they sent me coke instead because 
their artistic consciences wouldn’t stand 
violating? I’d be crazier than I am, I 
guess, if I didn’t kick.” 

The ladies, it seemed, had been buzzing 
between themselves, and their words be- 
came audible as the men growled into 
silence. Norma at once dreaded and hoped 
that they would again distress her with the 
truth about herself; but, instead, they 
were delving deliciously in the scandals of 
the set that Mrs. Hannan knew and Mrs. 
Ferguson read about. 

The two men sulked over their duck and, 
Norma remarked to herself, swilled their 
champagne; they were disgusting. Norma’s 
feet were tired and her eyes were aching for 
the tears she would have shed had she 
dared. She would have given worlds to 
have been away from it all, and yet she 
would not have missed it for the world! 
Such is the curse of Eve—the eaves- 
dropper. 

Inwardly she was entirely crushed with 
the outrageous things this party had come 
here to tell her. Once she resolved to 
escape, to dash past them so quickly that 
they would think her an apparition, and go 
somewhere, anywhere, until they were out 
of the house; but when she surveyed the 
bright glare of the dining room and the 
great stretch of floor she would have to 
cover before she could gain the front door, 
she gave it up and borrowed a chair from 
the haughty Moselle. 

Presently the name ‘‘ Norma” came float- 
ing again to her ears and she resumed her 
post at the crack. 
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“TI gave her the best of everything — 
Marian was saying, and Percy was int 
rupting: 

“Best of everything when you | 
through with it! I bet she never wore any 
thing that wasn’t secondhand all the ye; 
I knew her. She put up a pretty spunie 
fight, if you ask me! Trouble with No 
was, she entered the wrong field of 
deavor.”’ 

“She was really very amusing,” M 
Ferguson turned spitefully to the la F ) 
pink. ‘“‘The best company in the world 
and so—adjustable. She was a bit ¢ 
Becky Sharp, though; never quite kn 
her place, and no loyalty. I wish, fory 
own sake, that she’d stayed single; for; 
attractive, foot-loose old maid without a 
money is one of the greatest convenie} 
in the world. Now that she’s married — 
A shrug implied her complete uselessness 


invaluable maid who had married thell 
perfect chauffeur, and so spoiled two ra 
treasures. The transition from poor Norm; 
to the maid seemed quite natural. 

Then, after a pause, Hannan turned th 
limelight again upon himself. He 
lovingly of his plans for a towering Hue 
water gate; of his converse with 
minds on the subject of beautifying Amerie 

As if in mockery of it all, Norma couk 
see poor Nat’s roll of drawings on a che 
by the wall where his eed leasneai 
dropped them before he fled from the eye 
ning’s horrors. 

She turned tearfully to the task of h 
ing the now humbled Moselle wa 
change of silver for dessert. 

“Fine folks,’’ philosophized the col: 
duchess in the accents of her mother, “a 
so grand when you look at ’em out 
kitchenette. No, ma’am!” 

Now the elaborate paper boxes and 
in which components of the Péche Rei 
des Fées were packed must be o 
Amid Moselle’s ecstatic whispers of ““M 
Ma-a-an!’’ Nudds was taking out the 
perfect peaches, skinned, pitted and sti 
with nuts.’ Almost reverentially he 
packed the precious sauce of wild sti 
berries and poured it over the fruit in the 
wide-mouthed wine glasses. Busily, then 
he puffed his way into the dining room an¢ 
was back in a moment with the torn f 
ments of that costly, bloody duck. 

“Pardon, ma’am,”’ announced he, po 
ing his crablike eyes at Norma, 
gentleman says ’e’s filled.” | 

“Filled?”’ echoed she, enviously regar 
ing the four perfect peaches. 

oh 5 says ’e’s’ad sufficiently, ma’am, an 
requires ’is coffee.” 

“He can’t have it now. I’ve paid 
this dessert and he’s got to eat it,” an 
nounced the lady of the house decisivels 

“Very good, ma’am,”’ replied the s 
to duty; and again he disappeared in 
dining room. 

No rebellious clamor arose when Nu 
amoment later, boreinthedessert. Thro 
the crack in the screen Norma could 
him pouring over the peaches their fun 
libation of dry champagne. 

“TIndigestible and fussy!’’ creaked rt 
guson; and he fell to, cleaning his plat 
before the others were well started. ‘W 
d’you all say we go to the Winter Palace 
he next spoke up. “‘ Nothing in town’s¥ 
seeing, but anything’s better than 
round glaring at each other.” 

There came a compliant chorus 
Norma enjoyed her first triumphant 
They had slandered her and Nat; they 
robbed them of their chance—but 
abominable Fergusons were going to 
for the dinner. 

Old Percy sat roaring for coffee 
cigars, and no sooner were the box of si 
panetelas opened and the little cu 
beside the plates than he began to 
again at Marian. 

“Get your things on! 
on!” he nagged. 

The ladies rose at this polite request 
went into the living room. The sig 
Norma, emblemed freedom—freedom 
ever from those thankless tyrants and 
their kind. Her last errand was run; 
last concession made. What a showi 
this had been of herself and her pre 
friends! She would take her Nat and 
to poverty; she would sew, scrub 


Get your th 


’ 
wood. But never again would she see! 
accept favors. 

The two men were now lolling in 

.chairs—Norma’s chair and Nat’s—at 


round table. Cocking the expensive cig 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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/ Bradley—The All-Year Favorite! 


OW you welcome the soft woolly warmth of your 
Bradley on cold Winter days, and how grateful 1s its 
protection against the chill of Autumn and the rawness 
of early Spring! 
Even in Summer there are plenty of evenings cool enough 
for wraps and your stylish Bradley is the. easiest and 
most comfortable coat to wear. 


Slip it over your arm when you start for a walk or a ride, sling it across 
the pack basket when you're off for camp. 


Wherever you are, a Bradley’s a mighty handy thing to have around, 
and the longer you wear it, the better you'll like it, and the more places 
you'll discover where it’s indispensable. 


Better have a little Bradley party for the whole family and fit them out 
from head to foot with Bradley Sweaters, Hoods, Scarfs, Gloves and Hose. 


Write for the Bradley Style Book showing the Bradley line 
complete—and see the garments themselves at all good shops. 


BRADLEY KNITTING CO., 1004 Bradley Ave., Delavan, Wisconsin 
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Doors and Floors 


The first thing your visitors see as they 


call to welcome you home from your sum- 
mer absence is the appearance of your front 
door. If it is not quite as fine as it should be 


Murphy ‘Transparent 
Spar Varnish 


“<the varnish that lasts longest?’ 


will putit in attractive condition and it will 
last—last under storm and sun. You can 
rub it to an egg-shell finish if you want to. 


The next things your visitors will see 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
at various angles, they regarded one another 
quizzically across the roses. 

“A very amusing room for a cheap one,’ 
said the architect at last, turning his eyes 
from Percy to the paneling. 

“T don’t see anything so darned comical 
about it,’’ said the old man, beginning to 
wheeze. ‘‘You’re rather easily amused, 
Hannan.” 

“Oh,” said Hannan with a dusty laugh, 
““when we say amusing we mean anything 
cleverly managed—out of the ordinary.” 

““Tt’s like calling a spade an implement.” 
Ferguson cocked his cigar toward his left 
eye and tendered the architect a bilious 
glare. ‘‘When doctors, housebuilders and 
automobile salesmen get to doing that, you 
may be sure things are beginning to run up 
into money.” 

“Do you know, Ferguson,’’ said Hannan 
after a pause, “I got a great deal of prestige 
in my younger days through my gift for 
saying disagreeable things. The habit’s 
grown on me with success. But when I 
listen to you I find myself so splendidly 
outmatched that I want to retire and go 
into a monastery.” 

Ferguson rewarded this speech with a 
dry wheeze and bit a little deeper into his 
cigar. Hannan rose and set to fingering 
Nat’s pretty copies of old French flower 
paintings., Ferguson yawned; and pres- 
ently he, too, shuffled to his feet. His hands 
thrust deep into his elephantine trousers, 
he began a tour of the room. Presently he 
stopped and Norma’s heart stopped with 
him; for he was leaning over the chair upon 
which Nat had dropped his plans and 
sketches. 

“Hi-ho-hum!”’ yawned the old man, like 
an pages ogre, and casually picked up the 
scroll, 

Clumsily he unwrapped the outer layer 
and permitted a coil of blue prints to fall 
bouncingly to the floor. The tableau was 
enacted right in front of Norma’s nose, 
Hannan running his thumb along the mold- 
ing as he came closer to big Ferguson, who 
was holding up Nat’s water color and 
squinting sidewise. 

“Did you bring this?”’ he asked Hannan, 
after a critical pause in which the architect 
had joined him. 

“T’m not in the habit of carrying samples 
round with me,” replied the pert little man. 

“That’s a darned pretty thing, don’t you 


“T didn’t make any lump-sum bid 
this contract. Go to your manager a 
me an itemized bill.” 

“Yes, sir.”” Nudds staggered toward ¢] 
kitchen. ‘ 

“Aren’t you ever coming?” No 
could hear Mrs. Ferguson’s contralto ¢ 
tantly wailing. : 

“Hannan, I’m not going to be ro 
old Perey was snarling. “You ta 
ladies down to the car and I'll stick 
until this check business is straight 
out.’ 

Hazily the spy behind the screen cou 
see the architect join the two women } 
yond. In the attitude of a bear watch 
rabbit hole, Ferguson crouched in 
directly in front of the kitchenette door, 

Norma snatched the blue slip from 
hand of Nudds and, all a-tremble, bo 
astubby pencil from Moselle. On th 
side of the leaf she attempted to reconst 
that elaborate dinner, purchase by 
chase. Never in the world had she 
able to make figures balance. Outsi 
could hear the waiting fiend snort de 

The figures, which this afternoon ha 
neatly totaled a hundred and ten, insj 
on adding up to ninety-four, and ref 


would take the whim to burst through t] 
screen. 

At last she remembered. She hadn’t p 
down cigars and dessert. In an instan 
had jotted the figures into the colv 
made the addition, and handed the 
to Nudds. 

““Bunk!”’ came the snarl a moment late 
““We smoked two forty-cent cigars. 
you thieves have charged me for the 

ox!”’ 


In the awful pause Norma could hea 
feminine voices fading away. The 
door slammed. 

“T’ll ask the lady, sir.”’ 

“T thought this place was being 
a woman!” snorted the monster. “ 
the proprietor to me.”’ 

Another awful pause. Norma 
upon the kitchenette the eyes of a fr 
ened little animal, seeking vainly for 
into which she could crawl. Nudds 
into her presence, accusingly holding 
scrap of paper. 

‘CK says, ma’am —— 

“Make him go away—tell him it’s ; 


think?” 
Hannan perked his head, tilted his cigar, 
and replied: aside and she found herself standing @ 
“Amusing. Banal. Mixed pickles. Amus- posed to the purple-veined nose, u 
ing!” eyes and stubby mustache of old P 
“Found another laugh, have you?” in- Ferguson. Somewhere in the backgr 


right—he can pay whatever 4 
A panel of the screen was drawn h 


Murphy ‘Transparent | 
Floor Varnish | 


‘the varnish that lasts longest”’ 


SISA ee 


quired Percy gratingly. 
“Those ornamental tiles, for instance.’’ 
“Darned pretty!” 
““You’ve expressed it.” 
Hannan was fingering one of the me- 


Moselle tittered. The flat feet of N 
shuffled nervously in the constricted g) 
of the kitchenette. 

“For the love of barley !”’ Ferguson b 
the silence with a tone that was al 


will freshen them, too, and the cost and 


chanical drawings he had picked up. prayerful. 
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and round in Norma’s eyes. 


something—didn’t you, Norma?” 


‘You and Marian needn’t trouble your- 
ves further on that score,”’ she assured 
olly. 
"yaegient body began to tremble, jelly- 
, but never a sound made he. 
“Ain’t that New York again?” he gur- 
1 at last. ‘‘This phony old town! And 
’rein the game. All front and no back.” 
‘| don’t understand you.” 
‘T’vebeen looking over this plant, Norma. 
en you enter by the front door you 
1k you’ve stepped into the best throne 
m of the Czar of Europe. Dining room 
. Dick Canfield’s private saloon. Where 
ou live? Where d’you cook? Where 
ou sleep? There, there, Norma. Don’t 
mad!” i 
he clutched the sides of her chair and 
ld have dug her nails gleefully into that 
hydermous hide. 
‘T’m a disagreeable old codger,’’ he ex- 
ined contritely. ‘It’s a habit—you 
‘ht to discount me. You must be put- 
yup anawful fight. But let me give you 
usiness tip: If your husband wants to 
ld me a house, why don’t he take off his 
stockings and wade in? I’ve got an 
ce, and so has he.”’ 
‘We don’t want to build you a house!” 
stormed, giving way to shameful rage. 
ot for every dollar that makes you and 
ir wife a pair of town bullies!” 
fe sat up straight, his ugly old face 
wn suddenly grave. 
Norma, you’ve been listening!”’ he said 
ast. 
he only turned away her face, enraged 
t the tears should be flowing so child- 


vim sorry, my dear,” he told her gruffly. 
’s women’s talk—rich women’s talk. 
1 can’t blame ’em if their claws are extra 
rp; they’re so expensively manicured. 
11’ll bet a year of my life that if you had 
rried thirty million and had been sitting 
shat table, and Marian had been down 
| out, hiding behind a screen ——”’ 

‘he argument seeming to make no dent 
mn her grief, he persisted clumsily: 
Believe me, I wouldn’t have had that 
ypen—not for a hundred times the price 
your very good dinner. I want you to 
rive that purse-proud clatter. I always 
'a sneaking admiration for you, Norma, 
ause you were a scrapper to the last. 
; the odds were against you. To gather 
ney off a. rich woman is harder than 
ming an eel with a wooden spoon.”’ 

‘his statement of his favorite theory 
aed him nothing. He stirred uneasily in 
chair. - 

TI want to square myself for this rotten 
ak,” he blurted. ‘‘Hannan hasn’t got 
hypnotized the way he’s got Marian. 
ypose you send your husband round to 
to-morrow with his plans 
Will you please go?”’ She sprang to 
feet and ground the heel of her slipper 
) the rug. “Don’t stay a minute! I 
not be insulted again by you or your 
2, We’re through with you—with every- 
1g and everybody like you. There isn’t 
thing in the world worth what we’d 
e to stand eo 

he heard him feebly apologizing; this 
tyrant, who had never been crossed by 
utler, a government or a board of di- 
20rs, stood stuttering like a schoolboy: 
I—I only wanted to do something. At 
st, Norma, let’s keep this mess to our- 
res. There’s no use 4 
fe faded into the big room and left her 
iting with the invectives she yearned to 
lat his head. At the door she could see 
1 doling bills into Nudds’ willing clutch. 


\t a late hour the servants left, having 
sored the apartment to its customary 
vearance of regal order. Norma had 
ped on her kimono, taken down her 
r, and pulled out the folding-bed ar- 
gement of the Charles II settee. 
Allfront and no back!” Her head was 
mping with the repeated phrase as she 
Staring at the one pale light in the 
ique sconce. é 
t was growing late. She wanted Nat to 
1¢ home at once, so that she could settle 
h him eandidly the humble, honest basis 
m which they were to pursue their lives 
eafter. All front and no back! What a 
orative sham had hidden their miserable 
ddiness! Instead of human beings liv- 
in homely contact with a real world, 
y had been window displays. And now 
window was broken; its contents poured 
into the unfriendly street. 

ind yet Norma felt relief. They could 
nai together a few dollars and move to 
uburb where rents were cheap and the 
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Social Register unknown; where kitchens 
were wide and bedrooms plentiful; where 
dogs barked and children played on the 
sidewalks. 

She was cruelly glad to have had her 
chance with old Ferguson. To have re- 
fused his patronizing offer was in the way 
of making amends for her parasitic, spong- 
ing years. She and Nat should be honest 
from now on; honest and openly poor... . 
She thought of how her husband withered 
under the frost of unsuccess. Her boy— 
her weak boy—could be as commanding 


and confident as Hannan himself, once | 


given a chance. 


But there are chances one must not take. | 


Swindlers, Marian Ferguson had called the 
McKeens as she sat at their table, eating 
their food. No wonder Percy had besought 
her to keep silent! 


Wouldn’t Nat be coming home pretty | 


soon? She thought of telephoning to his 


club, but merely turned on her hard pillow. | 


He must be told at once; told that their 
lives and their program were to change 
absolutely. How long he stayed away! 
Bitterly she thought of him anesthetizing 
away the pain of this latest failure beside a 
tall glass. He would probably do this more 
and more now—for Nat was of the kind 
who must drug themselves into the illusion 
of success. 

He came in quietly at last, just as she 
had dozed. She didn’t dare look at him for 
a while; and when she turned her head she 
found him standing curiously beside her. 
His hair was rumpled, his eyes strangely 


rolling, and the hard front of his evening | 


shirt was peeping out aggressively. 
“Norma,” he said in a queerly repressed 
key, ‘“‘take a look at-your-husband! The 
mountain has walked up and bought drinks 
for Mohammed. He took me to his club; 
he drowned me with favors;” he ——’’ 
“What in the world are you talking 
about?” she asked, alarmed out of herself. 


“Ferguson!” cried he; but his cheeks | 


were crimson and, as he threw out his arms, 
he gave the-effect of a man about to fly. 
“Y’m not drunk. I’m crazy—and I ought 
to be. He’s given me the order to build his 
new house!”’ ' 

Norma raised herself on her elbow and 
uttered not a word. 

“He hunted me up at the Architects’ 
Club, took me over to the Metropolitan, 
and literally threw his house at my head. 
Dumped gold nuggets on me with a coal 
scuttle. He seems to know all about the 
plans for my Vul—my Gregorian Villa. 
He’s as eager as a schoolboy. Wants me to 
go over to Long Island to-morrow and see 
the land. And—my word!—how he did 
lace it to Ambrose:Hannan! I couldn’t 
have thought of the things he called 
him : 

Nat went burbling on—the full wild 
Arabian Nights story of success. He seemed 
to have grown inches taller, and the ring 


of boyish enthusiasm had come back, sound- | 


ing like.a great bell. She saw the miracle 
before her eyes—a shining conqueror had 
stepped forth from the shriveled rag of 
failure. . . . ‘‘Poor Norma!” The spite- 
ful taunt of the woman who had sat at her 
table and called her a swindler rang in her 
ears. 

She opened her lips and made a dry 
sound; a hard task was before her. Nat, 
of course, must be told and made to know 
from what source this patronage was com- 
ing to him. But he was rattling heedlessly 
on, deducing self-praise from his triumphant 
interview. That talk with Ferguson had 
given him new life. A hundred rosy ideas 
seemed to blossom out of the patches of his 
brain, which had lain sterile so long. He 
was delirious with new projects and am- 
bitious schemes. 

What would be the best way in which to 
tell him now? How could she be humane 
and yet warn her darling man away from 
that poisoned success—the money that was 
to be flung at them like an insult? The 
money that was putting fresh blood into 
his veins! 

And there she sat, giving forth little 
Oh’s at regular intervals, denoting pleasure 
and wifely sympathy. The set smile she 
wore, frozen on her face, seemed to hearten 
him for a while; but presently his self- 
directed pean grew fainter, and he said in 
a voice that grew suddenly concerned: 

“Norma, what in the world’s the matter? 
Aren’t you happy? Aren’t you glad?” 

“Oh, my dear boy! I’m so happy! I’m 
so glad!” : 

She said it over and over, struggling to 
force warmth into cold words. Then she 
gathered him maternally into her arms. 
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also other J. & J Red Cross products, which cover a 
multitude of household, medical and surgical needs. Your 
druggist is ready to serve you in every way. 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Little Things that 
Keep Big Things Going 


Over the rails speeds the fast fly- 


ing train as powerful electric motors: 


turn the wheels. But not an inch 
could the train move until the flow 
of electric current to the motor had 
been started by the turning of a 
little controller handle. 


From the Central Station electrical 
energy, produced by great turbo- 
generators, streams out over the 
wires to light the city and drive the 
machinery of industry. But before 
a single light could shine forth or a 
factory wheel move, voltage regula- 


tors, transformers, circuit-breakers, » 


meters and many other lesser elec- 
trical units had to be provided. 


Wherever you find electricity doing 
any of the many gigantic tasks it 
now performs—whether it be driv- 
ing a train or operating a steel mill, 
illuminating a city or providing power 
for a vast trolley system—you will 
find not only turbo-generators, mo- 


tors of tremendous horsepower and 
other large-unit apparatus, but count- 
less indispensable smaller devices. 


Without these little things to 
keep them going, the big things are 
impotent. 


Right here is one of the reasons for 
Westinghouse pre-eminence in the 
electrical world—that while develop- 
ing and manufacturing the big things, 
it has always kept in mind the tremen- 
dous importance of the little things. 


By producing them it makes cer- 
tain that they will contribute to the 
successful operation of the larger 
Westinghouse apparatus and be 
available in the quantity required 
by the great number of Westinghouse 
installations. 


So today you will find the name 
Westinghouse on more than 300,000 
separate items, including almost 
every product needed in making and 
using electricity. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 
| 


. 


October 15, 191; 
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ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Some of the 300,000 


Only comparatively few of 
the many Westinghouse prod- 
ucts can be listed here. The 
following, however, will give 
you an idea of the vastness 
and variety of Westinghouse 
output: 


For the Home 
Electric Ware, including: 


Toaster Stoves, Toasters, Irons, 
Warming Pads, Curling Irons, Coffee 
Percolators, Chafing Dishes, Disc 
Stoves, Radiators and Sterilizers. 


Automatic Electric Ranges 
Fans 

Incandescent Lamps 

Small Motors 


For driving Coffee Grinders, Ice 
Cream Freezers, Ironing Machines, 
Washing Machines, Meat Choppers, 
Vacuum Cleaners, Sewing Machines, 
Polishing and Grinding Wheels, Small 
Lathes and other Machine Tools, 
Pumps and Piano Players. 


The Sew-Motor 


For the Garage 


Battery Charging Outfits 
Insulating Tape 

Mazda Lamps 

Electric Radiators 

Small Motors 


For driving Lathes, Tire Pumps, 


Machine Tools, Polishing arid Grind-* 


ing Lathes. 


Solder and Soldering Fluids 
Tire Vulcanizers 


For the Office and Store 


Electric Radiators 
Fans 
Arc Lamps 


Mazda Lamps 
Small Motors 


For driving Addressing Machines, 
Dictaphones, Adding Machines, Cash 
Carriers, Moving Window Displays, 
Signs, Flashers, Envelope Sealers, 
Duplicators, etc. 


Ventilating Outfits 


For Automobiles, Electric 


Battery Charging Outfits 

Charging Plugs and Recep- 
tacles 

Lamps 

Meters 

Motors and Controllers 

Switches 

Tire Vulcanizers 


For Automobiles, Gasoline 


Battery Charging Outfits 

Lamps 

Meters 

Starting, Lighting and Igni- 
tion Systems, embracing: 


Starting Motors, Generators, Igni- 
tion Units, Lamps, Headlights, 
Switches, etc. 


Tire Vulcanizers 


, For Mines 


Arc Lamps 

Compressors 

Locomotives 

Motors for Hoists and Pumps 
Motor-Generators 

Portable Sub-stations 
Switchboards 

Line Material 

Ventilating Outfits 


4 


For Hotels, Restaurants, 
Bakeries and Laundries 


Electrical Cooking Apparatus 

Elevator Motors and Con- 
trollers 

Ceiling, Desk, Bracket and 
Gyrating Fans 

Trons for Laundries and Tailors 

Immersion Heaters 

Arc Lamps 

Mazda Lamps 

Radiators 

Small Motors 


For driving Washing Machines, Dish 
Washers, Food Choppers, Grinders 
and Slicers, Dough Mixers, Egg 
Beaters, Ice Crushers, Ice Cream 
Freezers, Knife Grinders, Silver Pol- 
ishers, Dumb Waiters and Vacuum 
Cleaners. 


Switchboards 
Ventilating Outfits 


For the Farm 
Motors 


For driving Churns, Cream Sepa- 
rators, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Pumps, AirCompressors,Grindstones, 
Forge Blowers, Fruit Cleaning Ma- 
chines and Sorting Machines. 


Generators for Light, Power 
and Heating Apparatus 


For Power Plants and 
Transmission Lines 


Arc Lamps and Accessories 
Circuit Breakers and Switches 
Controllers 

Control Systems 

Frequency Changers 


Fuses and Fuse Blocks 
Generators 

Insulating Material 

Lamps, Incandescent and Arc 
Lightning Arresters 

Line Material 

Locomotives 

Meters 

Motors 

Motor-Generators 
Rectifiers 

Regulators 

Relays 

Solder and Soldering Fluids 
Substations, Portable 
Switchboards 

Synchronous Converters 
Transformers 
Turbo-Generators 


For Industrial Uses 


Motors and Controllers for 
every application, the more 
important of which are: 


Machine Shops, Wood-working 
Plants, Textile Mills, Steel Mills, 
Flour Mills, Cement Mills, Brick and 
Clay Plants, Printing Plants, Irriga- 
tion, Elevators and Pumps. 


Welding Outfits 
Heating Devices for indus- 
trial use, such as: 


Chocolate Warmers, Glue Pots and 
Cookers, Immersion Heaters, Solder 
Pots, Hat Making Machinery, Elec- 
tric Ovens. 


For Transportation 


Locomotives 
Marine Equipments 


eos —ar' 
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Apples that bring back thoughts 
of happy childhood days 


HE old apple tree is pretty likely to hold a 
tender place in the memories of those of us 
who grew up on a farm or in a country village. 
Especially delightful are the memories of the happy 
moments spent in munching the delicious apples fresh 
from the old tree. Merely thinking of it is enough to 
make one’s mouth water. 


Somehow no apples seem to have the peculiar prop- 
erties of holding that fresh-from-the-tree zest and flavor 
until they reach the city markets except 


cookum 


(Indian for “Bully’) 


Grown in the famous apple region of the Northwest, 
where sun, soil, climate and scientific methods of growing, 
picking, sorting, packing and shipping all unite to produce 
wonderfully delicious flavor, delightful fragrance, beauti- 
ful appearance, and unusual soundness 

and keeping qualities, Skookums are the 

nearest thing to perfect apples that can 

be obtained 


Wrapped in individual sanitary wrap- 5 
pers—from the tree to you, they are Trade 


: ede Mark 
protected against dust andcontamination. every box 


Skookum Apples come in twelve varie- 
ties and two grades—to suit all tastes, 
seasons and pocketbooks. Get the “ Des- 
sert” grade, in wrappers bearing name 
and trade-mark, for supreme quality and 
appearance—the “Utility” grade, in plain 
wrappers, for cooking and general family 
use. Buy them by the box—they’recheaper 
and fresher. 


Recipe Book FREE 


Over two hundred delicious, tempting 
Skookum Apple desserts can be made from 
the recipes given in a new book your grocer 
or fruiterer will give you for the asking. If ¥ 
he does not happen to have the Skookum 
Apple Recipe Book, he can get a supply 
from his jobber, or we’ll mail you a copy for 
10 cents to cover postage, etc. 


Firm, icy 
tender 


No decayed spots 


No invecty, 
dirt or germs 


Northwestern Fruit Exchange 
Seattle, Wash. 
Gen’| Eastern Office, 90 West St., New York 


Retailers: You can get name of local 
Wholesale Dealer by inquiring of the 
North American Fruit Exchange, our 
representatives in your city. 
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Charge of the Light Brigade 


COUPLE of Texas negroes were dis- 

cussing the war and what might be ex- 
pected of them when the selective draft 
went into effect. 

“‘T sho hopes dey puts me in de infan- 
try,” said one. 

‘“Wha’ fo’? Why, you fool nigger, de 
calvary is deon’y place to be. Dey don’t git 
near so much fightin’.”’ 

“Maybe so,” admitted the other. 
“Maybe so. But did you evah stop to 
figgah dey has to retreat sometimes?”’ 

“Sho! What about it?” 

“Well, when it comes to retreatin’ I aim 
to retreat an’ I don’t aim to be bothehed 
wid no hoss!”’ 


Selling Strategy 


ROBABLY the safest, sanest, surest— 

and one might say the rarest—selling 
strategy in the world is to know one’s line so 
thoroughly that nothing can surprise, con- 
fuse or shake one. 

Other forms of strategy are all right for 
special occasions — emergencies; but the 
strategy that wins in selling, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, is 
knowing one’s line so well and being so 
cram-full of enthusiasm about it that one 
forgets to use “selling arguments” and 
confines oneself to giving actual, definite 
information, with the assurance and en- 
thusiasm that go with thorough familiarity 
with the goods one is selling. 

Surprising as it may seem, according to 
purchasing agents, there is not so much 
competition in this form of strategy as you 
might think. Why, only the other day the 
purchasing agent of a very large concern 
was complaining that his most difficult job 
was to get salesmen to forget selling argu- 


ments and get down to actual facts about ~ 


their lines. 

He said it was surprising to find how often 
they were unable to do that; in fact, how 
often they could not answer some perfectly 
simple, natural question that any thought- 
ful buyer would want to have answered 
before purchasing. 

“He can always ‘find out from the fac- 
tory’ when questioned; but why doesn’t 
he find out before he starts out to sell?” 
demands this purchasing agent. ‘I’m try- 
ing to buy if he will only let me. But no; he 
thinks he must sell me!”’ 

Continuing, he went on to say that every 
big buyer knew the whole run of sales talks 
by heart; that they had little or no influence 
on him, because they were just forms that 
any experienced buyer could finish out if the 
salesman should stop short in the middle. 
Whereas he cheerfully admitted that the 
salesman who knew his line thoroughly and 
forgot that he.was selling was listened to by 
the buyer; and that such a salesman stood 
a mighty good chance of getting an order if 
it re within the buyer’s power to give it 
to him. 


“Such salesmen are refreshing,’ he con- 


cluded. 

It is just a case of taking one’s little drum 
and drumming so well about one’s line 
that the “‘drumee’”’ becomes convinced and 
places his order. And, when you get right 
down to it, that is what selling is supposed 
to accomplish. 


A Self:Starter 


HE following advertisement appeared in 
a Kentucky newspaper: 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 
SAFETY FIRST 


I have been a good fellow, boys. I have 
earned all I spent, paid all I borrowed, lost 


semse ame! 


October 13,19 
§ 
Lt 


all I lent; once loved a woman—high ec 
of flour has brought that to an end! — 


VoTE FoR 
JAKE BROWN 
For JAILER 
HE WILL ALWAYS BE YOUR FRIEND © 


A Cautious Patriot ¥ 


EN HAPGOOD BURT, who ¥ 

popular songs, was _ harangui 
group of his fellow members of a theatric 
club in New York City upon the s a 
of patriotism in the present national 
It was his contention that every 7 
should do his bit—in the fighting li 
possible. 

“Look here, Ben,” spoke up a lis 
“T haven’t heard that you have en 
yourself, yet.” 

“Oh, I’ve got my job all picked 
said Burt. “And, what’s more, it’s go 
be a job in the army too.” 

“What sort of a place are you goi 
fill?’’ asked another. 

“I’m going to be chauffeur to a ge 
with a yellow streak,” said Burt. 


Too Cold to Hear 


Oe F. BURBA, a newspape 
tor of Dayton, Ohio, was in Fl 
and got to talking with a young co 
chap who had never been north of 
Beach. 

“Yes; there was a foot and a h 
snow when I left home,”’ Burba was 
him. ‘It’s been terribly cold for th 
month—down below zero about ha 
time. 

“The ice was eight inches thick. I don 
suppose you would like to live in a clima_ 
like that, would you?” wi 

“No, sah,” replied the colored man; | 
wouldn’t!’’ And then he added: “A 
don’t like even to hear youtalk abou 
a place as that, neither.”’ § 


In Summer 


{io day drifts by—as ships drift out 
sea— 
Morning, high noon, twilight’s tranqu 


And then—the peace the honeyed ev 
brings, 
With the large moon and old remembering 


Old memories, old raptures, old desires 
Old joys return, and Youth’s immortal 


Old loves that still around the spirit lie 
And whisper of long summer days gon 


Oh, rapture of the world that crowds 
About my soul, and brings back lost 


Bid me farewell when the last stars awa 
Or else my wounded heart will brea 
break! —Charles Hanson Tow 


Sister Fannie’s Travels 


N THE column devoted to Loe 

Personals in a weekly newspap 
lished by a colored editor for colored ¢ 
sumption in a Southern town appeare 
following signed communication fron 
heroine of the episode: y 

“Sister Ann Cunningham made an ii 
spiring call on Sister Fannie Nelson, | 
Monroe Street, and gave her a dollar f 
the Charity Club, in the presence of M1) 
Sister Mitchell, from Tennessee. Sh 
a song entitled Sister Fix Your Fe 
Travel, For Your Home is Over Jord 
and offered prayer. 
[Signed] ‘‘Mrs. ANN CUNNINGH 


ow-gauge railway track, awaiting the 
irture of the work train for the fields. 
affing along at eight miles an hour the 
my engine jerks and whines through 
jungle to the camp at Juan Casiano. 
de the tracks one sees mahogany and 
. trees, banana plants, orange groves, 
fields, and here and there the straw- 
_ched roof of a peon’s home. Men and 
cien are dressed in one-piece garments; 
:y children are naked; others—I saw 
boy with his mother’s shirtwaist hang- 
«oosely from his shoulders. 
yanish moss, orchids and other plants 
/7 as parasites over the trees, many of 
+h are being strangled to death by this 
rth Many parts of this territory have 
»r been explored. Wild beasts rule the 
ists and hills. There are wild boars and 
es. Sometimes the latter come up on 
ailway bed for their sun nap. There are 
uards, the prehistoric scavengers, and 
le-blue butterflies. Beautiful birds of the 
cies fly from bush to bush. Some places 
(g the line the natives have planted 
». Their cattle graze along the roadway, 
1 frequently the train stops to give the 
»3 time to get off the track. Fields are so 
tle that the corn averages more than 
ive feet in height. 
he planting is as primitive as the peo- 
are. The natives punch a hole in the 
-h with a stick, drop a grain of corn and 
° itup. In two months they can gather 
(2ars. 
fter one has traveled a few miles by 
1 one enters the oil fields. Between the 
‘of the rolling country one sees the der- 
5 where wells are being drilled. When 
‘oil begins to gush out of the hole it is 
rted into pipe lines, which carry it sixty 
is to Tampico. 


Wonderful Wells 


eologists estimate that this country for 
juries has floated on oil, but less than 
steen years ago American explorers 
jed the first well. At that time there 
-only one company in the field. To-day 
/e are more than ascore. Then the land 
yd be purchased for less than fifty cents 
vicre. To-day the cheapest available 
1 rents for five hundred dollars an acre 
year, and the owners demand royalty on 
lhat may be extracted. The largest well 
; discovered produced a million barrels 
y, but only for five days. To-day boil- 
ivater gushes outintothelake. The next 
jest well isthat of Cerro Azul. Its capac- 
\s estimated at two hundred and sixty 
\isand barrels every twenty-four hours. 
.as been running steadily since 1914. 
| bestwells produce more than sixty thou- 
)! barrels a day, and no well is considered 
> productive that does not give up ten 
\isand barrels between sunrise and sun- 
s There isso much oil here that it gushes 
Jof the ground as soon as a hole from two 
) ree thousand feet deep has been drilled 
7 the mud, limestone and sand. Some 
liers have spouted oil six hundred and a 
1isand feet into the air before they were 
ed. One well emptied more than a mil- 
) barrels into one of the valleys before it 
é capped. 
rom the railroad station we rode to the 
1p in a buckboard pulled by four mules. 
she driver drew the reins General Enri- 
ts saluted us. At last we were at one of 


ndré Duchemin was the name in- 
‘ded in the credentials furnished him in 
-gnition of signal assistance rendered 
1 British secret service in its task of 
ching the Prussian spy system. And 
personality he chose to assume suited 
( the name. A man of modest and ami- 

deportment, viewing the world with 
intelligent and curious, his temper 
ng from its ways in terms of grave 
ior, Monsieur Duchemin passed peace- 
‘on his lawful occasions, took life as he 
id it, made the best of irksome circum- 


ces, 

his last idiosyncrasy stood him in good 
d. For the Assyrian failed to clear upon 
proposed sailing date and for a live- 
; week thereafter chafed alongside her 
L ‘Stage, steam up, cargo laden and 
ved, nothing lacking but the Admiralty’s 
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GERMANY’S ALLY AT TAMPICO 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


the headquarters of the bandits. With En- 
riquez were his chief of staff, an Indian 
general, interpreters and soldiers. The gen- 
eral is short, heavily built and dark com- 
plexioned. He has long thin fingers, small 
feet and dark brown eyes. He wore a 
brown army shirt, riding breeches and tan 
boots. Round his instep were buckled 
heavy, hand-engraved silver spurs. From 
the cartridge belt hung a forty-eight-caliber 
revolver. 

We sauntered uphill to Enriquez’s head- 
quarters. Bill, the guide, Enriquez and I 
sat on the general’s bed. The three chairs 
were occupied by his staff. Pelaez had been 
there for a conference the night before but 
had left for the Cowdray camp at dawn. 
The coriversation began with Carranza and 
ended with the President. But most of the 
talking was done by an Indian general who 
had just returned from a thirty-five-day 
hunt for Indians and others loyal to Car- 
ranza. His imagination was as unlimited as 
the oil fields and he gloried in having a for- 
eign audience. His last battle was his most 
thrilling one. 

It happened in this way: The Mexican 
Government sent rifles and ammunition to 
General Mariel, one of the Carranza lead- 
ers along the Gulf of Mexico, who imme- 
diately armed the half-civilized Teptzintla 
and Santa Maria Indians. These wild men 
started to raid the outskirts of the oil dis- 
trict and Enriquez’s Indian general with a 
band of troopers was sent out to halt them. 
In thirty-five days of wilderness fighting 
two hundred Indians were accounted for, 
and then the general entered a small town 
where he found seven bandits—he called 
the Carranza troops bandits—terrorizing 
the village. Five were killed in the first 
skirmish, but the general was shot four 
times in his right knee and one of his sol- 
diers was killed. A Carranza soldier, he 
said, emptied his automatic into the side of 
the trooper and then shoved the pistol into 
the wound. When the remaining two were 
captured they were executed. 

The general told almost unbelievable 
tales. He said the wild Indians in a war 
dance, a few days before he arrived, had 
thrown women into the flames as sacrifices. 
This is the Liberty, Justice and Law of the 
oil jungle! 

For the benefit of the auto owner who, 
like myself, did not know how gasoline is 
produced, permit me to make this explana- 
tion: The crude oil as it comes from the 
earth is pumped to Tampico, where the re- 
fineries are located. Some is shipped to 
refineries in the United States. This oil is 
heated in large tanks to three hundred and 
fifty degrees. From these tanks it flows into 
cooling tanks; the heavy oil goes to the 
bottom and the vapor, or gasoline, flows 
out near the top. Gasoline is but the light 
ingredient of heavy mineral oil. 

When the crude oil reaches Tampico the 
trouble begins. The Mexican Government 
taxes crude oil, gasoline, distillate and 
other by-products so heavily and the ex- 
penses of shipping it to England and the 
United States are so great that crude oil 
which costs twenty cents a barrel in Tam- 
pico must sell for sixty cents a barrel in 
Texas. 
All the oil ships in and out of Tampico 
must go through the Panuco River, which 
flows into the gulf seven miles from the 
city. The river must be dredged constantly 


(Continued from Page 5) 


permission to begin her westbound voy- 
age—a permission inscrutably withheld, 
giving rise to a common discontent that 
the passengers dissembled to the various 
bests of their abilities, that is to say, in most 
cases thinly or not at all. 

Yet they were none of them unreason- 
able beings. They had come aboard one 
and all keyed up to a high nervous pitch 
pardonable in such as must commit their 
.lives to the dread adventure of the barred 
zone, wanting nothing so much as to get it 
over with, whatever its upshot. And ever- 
lasting procrastination required them day 
after day to steel their hearts anew against 
that terror which followed its furtive ways 
beneath the leaden waters of the Channel. 

Alone among them this Monsieur Du- 
chemin paraded successfully a false face 
of resignation, protesting no predilection 


to enable the ocean-going liners to reach 
the docks. Throughout the revolution all 
oil companies have been paying six cents a 
barrel bar tax to keep the river deep enough 
for their ships, but for nearly four years 
little dredging has been done. 

few months ago the central: govern- 
ment notified the oil companies that an 
American dredging concern had been en- 
gaged to work in the river and that the oil 
companies would have to pay the costs, 
amounting to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars a month. 

With conditions so unsettled and dangers 
lurking in every business deal the oil com- 
panies to-day are doing no development 
work. They are taking no chances. They 
believe that Article Twenty-seven permits 
the Mexican Government to confiscate 
their property and they declare that they 
cannot afford to spend more money in 
Tampico until they know how the govern- 
ment intends to interpret the constitution. 


Trouble Ahead 


The companies are literally between the 
jungle and the sea. No one knows what 
move the Carranza government may make. 
No one knows what steps the United States 
and the Allies will take to protect the oil 
country if the central government begins 
an invasion, as President Carranza an- 
nounced it would do, in his speech before 
Congress on September third. At the open- 
ing of Parliament he proclaimed his inten- 
tion of driving the rebels out of the oil 
fields. “‘They have been supported by for- 
eign oil companies,” he declared. There is 
no doubt about this latter statement, but 
the companies maintain that if the fields 
were in the hands of the Mexican Govern- 
ment the government could maintain a 
strangle hold on the Allies—and Pelaez, 
they declare, is pro-Ally. The oil companies 
want a status quo until the war in Europe is 
over. Then, and perhaps sooner, the real 
fight about Tampico will begin. This part 
of the Mexican problem is not settled. 

But on the surface of things in Tampico 
there is not a ripple. Pelaez cannot come 
into the city and the Carranza forces can- 
not go into the country without a fight. No 
Man’s Land separates the belligerents here 
as it does in France. 

The I. W. W. and the Germans are tak- 
ing advantage of this chaotic situation, and 
they are preparing for eventualities. Some 
day there will be a clash in the oil fields or 
in Tampico, and when that hour comes the 
world will learn whether Germany’s ally or 
the United States and her allies control the 
situation. 

Further trouble in Tampico or in the oil 
districts will benefit Germany directly be- 
cause it will affect the oil supply of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

No one seems to know the solution in 
Tampico, but every foreigner hopes that the 
ammunition which the Mexican Govern- 
ment has obtained from the United States 
will not reach the Gulf of Mexico. The for- 
eigners want a status quo until Germany is 
defeated. Then, then indeed, something 
will have to be done to settle the jurisdic- 
tion over the oil territory. Tampico oil is a 
world necessity. Anarchy, another German 
ally, cannot rule forever. Where there are 
smoldering flames of discontent there will 
be smoke. : 


| THE FALSE FACES 


whatsoever for a watery grave, no infat- 
uate haste to challenge the Hun upon his 
chosen hunting ground. In the fullness of 
time it would be permitted to him to go 
down to the sea in this ship. Meantime he 
found it apparently pleasant and restful 
to explore the winding cobbled ways of that 
antiquated waterside community, made 
over by the hand of war into a bustling 
seaport, or to tramp the sunken lanes seam- 
ing those green old Cornish hills that em- 
bosomed the wide harbor waters, or to 
lounge about the broad white decks of the 
Assyrian, watching the traffic of the haven. 

Daily in earliest dusk of dawn the wake- 
ful might watch the faring forth of a weirdly 
assorted fleet of small craft, the day patrol, 
to relieve a night patrol as weirdly hetero- 


geneous. Daily at all hours mine sweepers |° 
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1915-16-17 & 18 Models 


Nothing yet produced for the comfort 
and convenience of motorists has created 
such a sensation among Ford owners as 


The 


KCoupet lop 


For very little money you can quickly con- 
vert your Ford—either Roadster or Touring 
Car—into an all-year car for use anywhere, 
every day, regardless of the weather. 

We have been building high-grade closed 
carriages for nearly 60 years. The Koupet Top 
combines all our skill and experience. Its ex- 
clusive, patented features cannot be had in 
any other top. The frame is of hardwood, and 
the top is ribbed, padded, and covered with 
the best quality rubberized duck. The doors 
and panels are of strong, clear glass. 

The wind-shield is of the newest double- 
acting, ventilating type, with automatic hinges, 
It fits solidly and tightly all around. 

The sliding doors and the wind-shield are 
easily operated and are automatically-held in 
any position to meet weather conditions. 
They will not rattle. 

The side panels and doors are easily re- 
moved. In fact, the Koupet Top’in appear- 
ance and operation is very similar to the high 
priced Coupé and Sedan Tops. 

The Koupet Top is shipped flat, which insures 
a low freight or express rate. It is attached 
to the same fittings used for your.old top and 
wind-shield. Any ‘‘handy man’’ can install it. 

It fits your car snugly. When-closed it is 
wind and rain-tight and dust-proof. Write for 
circular or send your order now. 


Roadster Top $40.00 —Touring Top $60.00 
. O. B, Belleville 
Heinzelman Bros. Carriage Co. 
57 


Estab. 
Jackson & “‘B’’ Sts. Belleville, Ill. 


KEEP PEACE IN THE FAMILY 
PAINT YOUR CAR YOURSELF WITH 


Cifecto 
AUTO. - 
FINISHES 


Not a wax or polish, but a durable, 
quick-drying, high-luster auto enamel. 
Made in seven colors. Sold by 
paint, hardware and auto. accessory 
dealers. Send for Color Card. Pratt 
& Lambert-Inc., 145 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 91 Court- 
wright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
ES Re ee eee 


From 
AVES Qze 

Blade 
Yes, and more. That’s the 
record of manymenwho shave 
themselves. Old bladesmadesharper 
than new—in 10 seconds. For all 
Safety Razors. Quick, velvety 
shaves for life with wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get out of order. Ma- 
chine gives “heel and toe action”, 
just like a barber strops a razor. 


10 Days’ Free Trial—write for 
eam booklet. Send name of nearest 
dealer and state make of razor. 


Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 230, Dayton, O. 


offer unusual opportunities to get on 
selling staff of world’s largest ther- 
mometer concern to sell successful 


advertising specialty. Liberal com- 


mission. Experience not necessary, 
but asset. Apply immediately, giv- 


ing record and reference, to 
Sales Mgr., TAYLOR BROS. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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CHEMICAL FIRE. “HOSE 


GOODRICH and the AMERICAN CITY 


Tue CITY is our civilization’s most glorious achievement. It is the ex- 
pression of our arts and crafts—the measure-of our progress. The very 
word, civilization, at its root means “CITYLIZATION.” 


From the hour of the first city, the dread MENACE to it and all it means to 
Rubber Buffers us has been FIRE. Out of the peril, child of the city’s need and service, the 
Insulated Cable B. F. Goodrich Company was born. Its first product was <a weapon 
Air Brake Hose to fight fire; a fire hose, given to fire fighters in 1871 by Dr. B. F, Goodri 

_ : founder of the company. 


readily. 5 ditt that the White Anchor brand of Dr. Géanich 7 ct im 
critical needs of a fire fighting, long waged with makeshife hose. 


F + x zh} 


As ALMOST half a century ago, Goodrich rubber ‘orday stands be een 
the American City and annihilation by fire. ¢— / 


f 


Textan Soles Ml ee ay 7 28 

Rubber Bands The alarm sounds probably over Goodrich insulated dire: The chief speeds to 
| the call on Safety Tread Tires. Firemen spring to rubber helmets, Hipress 

boots, and rubber coats. Hose carts, chemical wagons, probably fitted with 


hose specially made by Goodrich, hook-and- ladder trucks go tage, to the fire | 
on Goodrich Truck Tires. ; : 


Grey King 
“and White King | 
Fire Hose ff Amidst the fray of flame, the roydi 


KING and GREY KING HOSE 


heirs. ‘of White Adee hoce —WHITE 
a battle back a holocaust. 


With the other arm of Public Safety, the oL. Goodrich Rubber is the same 
useful citizen... The policeman may valk his beat on Textan fiber soles; and 
the “cop on the corner” on stormy days weathers wind and rain in Hipress” 
boots, rubber coat and hat; and. perforated mats, corrugated matting and 
sanitary articles are on guard at headgu tters sand precinct station. | 


Ay 


P Ric ES 


| 
| 
| 
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Nicut AND DAY Goodrich rubber is on the job for the city, by night 
washing the face of the city with hose; by day rushing the routine of city tamp Rubber 
affairs. For what would the City Hall do without the rubber stamp, and Rubber Mats 
Goodrich makes stamp rubber. 


The Post Office likewise enlists Goodrich rubber in millions of rubber bands. 
And the post man brings your mail the quicker for Textan fiber soles. 


When the city cares for accident or sudden illness, Goodrich rubber is the 
handmaiden of mercy. The ambulance on Silvertown Cord Tires | slides 
smoothly and swiftly to hospital and dispensary, where Goodridl hot wai er 
bottles, pneumatic mattresses, pain soothing devices, and tubbet s ‘sur ical articles, 


and instruments, aid nurse and surgeon in ward and operating, room. 


iat 


Goodrich tires on the taxicabs and busses, 
between home and work. 


helps Re ie ae 


Street sprinkling = 


The future of the city is in its children, , inal: which must b Pouilt in Hose 


the schools. With erasers to efface jus enile errors; and Straightline Hipress Boots ;= “ 


tubbers to keep little feet dry; with printing press, blanket§ sending forth 
text books, Goodrich rubber is doi its part in the building of the 
pete American City. j 


Pencil Erasers: 
Straight: -line 
Rubb bers 


Because Goodrich rubber stands amongst men fi myfaeeeel affairs for civic 
integrity, as well as usefulness, econgany, and ones in rubber, GOODRICH 
is RUBBER to the American Citys a 


; \ 


ales 


EE kB: SE. GOODRICH COMPANY 
me THE! CITY! OF GOOBRICH, AKRON, OHIO 


F A lR TREATME 


Fire Alarm Cables rs 
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A Concrete Road which requires an average 
pull of only 27.6 pounds to each ton 


An Earth Road which requires at least 
a 218-pound pull to each ton 


road on the left, when you can get over it at all. In wet 
weather you can’t get over it at all; even in dry weather 
it is rough and dusty. On the right, where the road has been 
paved with concrete, it takes a pull of only 27.6 pounds. It 
| never takes more than that in the worst kind of weather— 


| |: takes a pull of 218 pounds to get a 1-ton load over the 
| 


winter or summer—because it is hard and clean. 


| Which Road Do You Want? 


| Everybody knows that it is easier to haul on a concrete road 
| than on any less rigid surface. But few realize how great is 
the difference. This has been recently determined by tests 
made with a dynamometer by Prof. J. B. Davidson, Agricultural 
Engineer, University of California, made for the Good Roads 
Bureau of the California State Automobile Association. 


A 3-ton load was hauled over various types of roads in the 
same locality on the same day, the same horses and drivers 
being used. The dynamometer recorded tractive pull in pounds 
per ton of load as follows: 


Pounds 
Over a level, unsurfaced concrete road . . ...-+.+--s 27.6 
Concrete base, %-inch skin top asphaltic oil and screenings . 49.2 
Waterbound macadam, level, good condition ..... + 64.3 
Concrete base, 114-inch Topeka top, level, good condition. . 68.5 
Gravel road, good condition, level . . . . .. +. ++ e 78.2 
Earth road, fine dust, level . . 2. 2 2 2 2 + + s+ e we we 92 
Earth road, stiff mud on top, firm underneath, level . . . «218 
Loose gravel, not packed down, new road, level .... . 263 


Remarkable showing for concrete—less than half the tractive 
force required over a good stretch of waterbound macadam, 
less than one-third that required on dirt or packed gravel, 
about one-tenth the pull required on loose gravel. 


You pull ON a concrete road, where you pull AGAINST 
an unimproved, rough or boggy surface. Where one wastes 
power, the other saves. Power costs money, whether you 
feed a team or buy gasoline. Your saving in power will 
pay your share of the cost of a concrete road. 


There are 30,000,000 horse-drawn vehicles in this country, most of them on 
farms and 3,500,000 motor cars and trucks. The waste of horse power, of 
time, and motor fuel involved, not in poor roads, but in all roads less desirable 
for traction than concrete, is enormous. Besides this waste, the United States 
Office of Public Roads estimates that $200,000,000 per year is paid out indi- 
rectly for bad roads in extra cost of food. What is paid out for maintenance 
of roads that won’t stay built is incalculable. It runs into hundreds of mil- 
lions more. The excess consumption of gasoline is another huge item which 
motor car owners have to pay. 


Can any community afford to neglect its highways in view of these facts, or 
to build them of any material less enduring or less desirable 
for tractionthan CONCRETE? Itsconstruction cost islow- 
est in the end and its upkeep cost is lowest from the start. 


Be sure you know what a concrete road is. Concrete is 
made of portland cement, sand and pebbles or crushed 
stone, and water. It is hard and durable. Concrete is the 
material used in dams, factories, bridges and big engineer- 
ing works like the Panama Canal, requiring great solidity 
and strength. 

Let us give you some interesting figures. Write for free 
copies of Bulletins Nos. 107 and 136. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Concrete Roads 
Their Advantages: » 
No Mud—No Dust 
No Ruts—No Holes 


| No Slipping 
No Skidding 


Easy Hauling 
Smooth Riding 

Long Life~Safety 
Always ReadyforUse 
Low Maintenance 
Moderate Cost 


Offices at 
ATLA NTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
| CHICAGO DENVER MILWAUKEE SALT LAKE CITY WASHINGTON, D. C. 
i} INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


| CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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came and went—by twos and twos, in 
flocks, in schools; and daily bellowing ‘off- 
shore detonations advertised their success 
in garnering those horned black seeds *of 
death that the Hun and his kin were sedu- 
lous to sow in the fairways; and daily battle- 
ships, both great and small, rolled in wearily 
to refit and dress their wounds or took swift 
departure on grim and secret errands. 

There was, moreover, the not infrequent 
spectacle of some minor ship of war—a 
truculent gray destroyer as like as not— 
shepherding in a sleek submarine, like a 
felon whale, armored and strangely capari- 
soned in gray-brown steel, to be moored in 
chains with a considerable company of its 
fellows on the far side of the roadstead, 
while its crew was taken ashore and con- 
signed to some dark limbo of oblivion. 

And once, with a light cruiser snapping 
at her heels, a drab Norwegian tramp 
plodded sullenly into port, a mine layer 
caught red-handed plying its assassin’s 
trade beneath a neutral flag. Not long after 
its crew had been landed, volleys of mus- 
ketry crashed in the town jail yard. 

One of a group of three idling on the 
promenade deck of the Assyrian, Lanyard 
turned sharply and stared through nar- 
rowed eyelids into the quarter whence the 
sounds reverberated. 

The man at his side, a loose-jointed 
American of the commercial caste, paused 
momentarily in his task of masticating a 
fat dark cigar. 

: 3 This way out,’’ he commented thought- 
ully. 

Lanyard nodded; butthethird, a plumply 
ingratiative native of Geneva, known to 
the ship as Emil Dressler, frowned in 
puzzlement. 

“Pardon, Monsieur Crane, but what is 
that you say—‘this way out’?”’ 

‘‘Simply,’”’ Crane explained, “I take the 
firing to mean the execution of our nootral 
friends from Norway.” 

The Swiss shuddered. “It is most ter- 
rible!”’ 

‘“Well, I don’t know about that. They 
done their damnedest to fix it for us to 
drown somewhere out there in the nice cold 
English Channel. I’m just as satisfied it’s 
them instead, with their backs to a stone 
wall in the warm sunlight, getting their 
needin’s. That’s only justice. Eh, Mon- 
sieur Duchemin?”’ 

“Tt is war,” said Lanyard with a shrug. 

“ And war is No; Sherman was all 
wrong. Hell’s got perfectly good grounds 


| for a libel suit against William Tecumseh 


for what he up and said about it and war, 
all in the same breath.” 

Lanyard smiled faintly, but Dressler 
pondered this obscure reference with patent 
distress. Crane champed his cigar reflec- 


tively. 


““What’s more to our purpose,”’ he said 
presently: ‘‘I shouldn’t be surprised if this 
meant the wind-up of our rest cure here. 
That’s the third mine layer they’ve col- 
lected this week—two subs, and now this 
benevolent nootral. Am I right, Monsieur 
Duchemin?” ’ 

“Who knows?” Lanyard replied with a 
smile. 

“Even now the mine-sweeping flotilla 
is coming home, as you see; which means 
the neighboring waters have been cleared. 
It is altogether a possibility that we may 
be permitted to depart this night.” 

Even so the event. As that day’s sun 
declined amid a portentous welter of crim- 
son and purple and gold, the moorings were 
cast off and the Assyrian warped out into 
mid-channel and anchored there for the 
night. : 

Inasmuch as she was to sail as the tide 
served, some time before sunrise, the pas- 
sengers were advised to seek their berths 
at an early hour. Thirty minutes before 
the steamship entered the danger zone—as 
she would soon after leaving the harbor— 
they would be roused and were expected 
promptly to assemble on deck, with life 
preservers, and station themselves near the 
boats to which they were specifically as- 
signed. 

For their further comforting they were 
treated, in the ebb of the chill blue twilight, 
to boat drill and final instructions in the 
right adjustment of life belts. 

A preoccupied company assembled in the 
dining saloon for what might be its last 
meal. In the shadow of the general appre- 
hension conversation languished; expres- 
sions of relief on the part of those who had 
been loudest in complaining at the delays 
were notably unheard; even Crane, Lan- 
yard’s nearest neighbor at table, was abnor- 
mally subdued. Reviewing that array of 
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sobered and anxious faces Lanyard re 
marked—not for the first time, but wit, 
renewed gratitude—that in all the roster ¢ 
passengers none were children and but tw. 


Avoiding the customary post-prandi¢| 
symposium in the smoking room, Lanyar) 
slipped away with his cigar for a lonel) 
turn on deck. 

Beneath a sky heavily canopied th 
night was stark black and loud with clas} 


vast remoteness; those near at hand, of th 
anchored shipping, skipped and swayed an 
flickered in mad mazes of goblin dance, T 


common, kindly phenomena of civilizatio 
was something intimate and inescapabli 
Melancholy as well rode upon that blacl, 
winged wind. 

At pause beneath the bridge the adver 
turer rested elbows upon the teakwood ra 
and with importunate eyes searched tl 
masked face of his destiny. There was gre: 
fear in his heart, not of death, but lest deat 
overtake him before that scarlet hour whe! 
he should encounter the man whom |! 
must always think of as Ekstrom. Aft 
that, nothing would matter. Let deat 
come then as swiftly as it willed. 

He was not even middle-aged, on tl 
hither side of thirty; yet his attitude w: 
that of one who has already crossed tl 
great divide of the average mortal span;] 
looked backward upon a life, never forwai 
to one. To him his history seemed a thir’ 
written, lacking the one word Finis, 
had lived and loved and lost; had arraye 
himself insolently against God and maj 
had been lifted toward the light a litt! 
way by a woman’s love; -had been thru! 
relentlessly back into the black pit of h 
damnation. He made no pretense that 
was otherwise with him; remained no 
merely the thing he had been in the begii 
ning minus that divine spark which lo 
had once kindled into consuming aspir 
tion toward the right; the Lone We 
prowled again to-day and would henc 
forth forevermore, the beast of prey calloi) 
to every human emotion, animated by o1 
deadly purpose, existing but to destroy al) 
in his turn to be destroyed. a 

Two decks below, about amidships, 
cargo port was thrust open to the night. 
thick broad beam of light leaped out, buffe| 
ing the murk, striking evanescent glimme 
from the rocking facets of the waters. Dei 
hands busied themselves rigging out ¢ 
accommodation ladder. A tender of litt 
tonnage panted nervously up out of n 
where and was made fast alongside. T| 
beam of light raked its upper deck, picki 
out en passant a group of men in uniforn 
Fugitively something resembling a pet 
coat snapped in the wind. Then wid 
persons moved toward the accommodati 
ladder, climbed it, disappeared throught 
cargo port. The wearer of the petticoat d 
not accompany them. , | 

Lanyard noted these matters subeo 
sciously, for the time altogether preoc¢ 
pied, casting forward his thoughts alo) 
those dim trails his feet must tread wl 
followed his dark star. ye 

Ten minutes later a deck steward fow 
him and paused, touching his cap. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but all passengers) 
requested to report immediately in t 
music room.” : 

Indifferently Lanyard thanked the m 
and went below, to find the music rot 
tenanted by a full muster of his fellow pi 
sengers, all more or less indignantly waiti 
to be cross-examined by the party of pt 
officials from the tender—the ship’s pur’ 
standing by, together with the secon 
third officers and a number of stewards. | 

Resentment was not unwarranted. 


mm 
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moral and social status; his past eco 
present affairs and future purposes. 
formality to be expected by all such 
travel in wartime, it had been rigid } 
mild in contrast with this eleventh-he 
inquisition—a proceeding so drasti¢ 4 
exhaustive that the only plausible inf 
ence was Official determination to find | 
cuse for ordering somebody ashore = il 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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Sedan’ Fourseason Cars ~ | | 
@e* e ty C.. Beautiful lines, perfect proportions eal 
ae 6S pe £2 | and superb finish of a Dort Sedan Rol 
Ma += or Sedanet insure pride of posses- heat 
Sedanet sion as well as unequalled utility. Woe 
| 
ww Ver YW __ Enjoy the most delight- \ 
i tg mw, For Autumn fultouring monthsof the \ \ 
y ad year without risk of health and comfort. \ 
a sm... \ 
C We d for t NN 
(With completely remov- For Winter > AS edhciom eet Seite ‘ \ 
able windows and panels.) AS Z CN 
ing—shopping—theatre. ‘ N 
° = Immunity from weather i) 
Touring $725 For Spring — prmenty ee chill, rain 4 Se, 
Roadster $725 and sudden changes. 
Canadian Price $945 __ With heat-proof top 7 
(Special Equipment Extra) For Summer and ample ventilation— i 


COOLER than an open car—free from dust— 
clean, sociable, exclusive. See these cars at the 
nearest DORT dealer’s. | 


= 
—— DORT MOTOR CAR CO., Flint, Mich.  . ad 


Canadian Plant: Gray-Dort Motors, Chatham, Ontario. 
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The Sedanet Closed 


The Sedanet Open 
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This t.: The efficiency experts who purchase equipment for larg 
shaft drive, TRUXTUN' (for. 


shalt drive ee companies are not influenced in their decisions by sentimen 
| —nor by the enthusiastic arguments of salesmen. 


Before the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. bought forty TRUXTUN ee | 
Hudfords—for their delivery service, the unit had to prove that it was the mos) 
economical truck this great company could use for the purpose. The same verdic 
has been handed down by the hauling experts of-many other large concerns 
and this part of ane PORENG? The Coca-Cola interests own twenty TRUXTUNS; the New York Telephon: 


other pleasure car, old Co. bought a dozen as a starter; Hillman’s Department Store in Chicago ha; 
My reduced the cost of deliveries by installing a large fleet of TRUXTUNS. _ 


Whether your hauling is heavy or light, steady or intermittent, for long or shor 
distances, we can prove to you just as we have to hundreds of others that thy 
TRUXTUN (formerly Hudford) will give you quicker and more economica 
service than teams or any other truck. : 


s 


Correspondence with those interested is solicited. A 


COMMERCIAL CAR UNIT CO. b 


16th Street and Glenwood Avenue Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A 


make this 


11/4, or 2-ton truck, the lowest- 
priced, simplest, most efficient, 
most economical truck for util- 


ity purposes. 


TRUXTUN Units \, 


(formerly Hudford Units) 
Model A 


Makes any FORD into a 114- ton Truck; 
standard wheelbase length, 112” or 124” $390 


Special wheelbase, 136” . . . . .. $410 


Model B 


Makes any FORD int 2-ton Truck; 
standard wheelbase laicaly 126" ee id ' $490 


Special wheelbase, 138” . . . . . . $510 


> 


(Continued from Page 86) 
ing was overlooked; once passports 
other proofs of identity had been 
inized, each passenger was conducted 
; stateroom and his person and luggage 
xcted to painstaking search. None 
eyed; on the other hand, not one was 
1 guilty of flagitious peculiarity. In 
-pshot the inquisitors, baffled and be- 
ying every symptom of disappointment, 
4) fain to give over and return to their 


T. 
this time Lanyard, one of the last to 
ed and passed, found himself as 
inelined for sleep as the most timorous 
nm board. Selecting an American novel 
the ship’s library, he repaired to the 
<ing room, where, established in a 
r apart, he became an involuntary 
dat first, a largely inattentive eaves- 
yer upon an animated debate involv- 
x me eight or ten gentlemen at a table 
» middle of the saloon—its subject the 
«t visitation. Measures so extraordi- 
r were generally held to indicate an 
«tive more extraordinary still. 
“ou can’t get away from it,’”’ he heard 
a> declare; ‘‘there’s some sort of funny 
s ess going on, or liable to go on, aboard 
s hip. She wasn’t held up for a solid 
ik of pure cussedness. Neither did 
come aboard to-night to give us an- 
n once-over through sheer voluptuous- 
s; There’s a reason.” 
“nd what,’ a satiric English voice 
ved, “do you assume that reason 
he”? 


t 


“sarch me! As far’s I’m concerned the 
ysses of the British Intelligence Office 
2 long sight past’finding out.” 
“is simple enough,”’ one of Crane’s 
atriots suggested; “the Assyrian is 
speted of entertaining a devil unawares.” 
‘‘ onsieur means 2?” the Swiss in- 
ind. 
“mean the authorities may have been 
|1 believe some one of us a questionable 
acter.” 


“orman spy?” 

* >ssibly.”’ 

“an English traitor.” 

“apossible!’”’ asserted another Briton 
avy. ‘There is to-day no such thing in 
gnd. Two years ago the supposition 
g| have been plausible. But that breed 
sjong since been stamped out—in 


ae 
“nother guess,’’ Crane cut in: ‘‘They’ve 
“¢ considerable trouble to clear the 
efor us. Maybe it occurred to some- 
djit the last moment to make sure none 
usvas likely to pull off an inside job.” 
“aside job’?”’ Dressler pleaded. __ 
“‘anting bombs in the coal bunkers— 
n/ like that—anything to crab our get- 
g hrough the barred zone in spite of 
n¢and U-boats.”’ 
“hy such attempt would mean almost 
te. death!” 
hat of it? It’s been tried before— 
d >t away with. You’ve got to hand it 
Fz; he’ll risk hell-for-breakfast cheer- 
a7 time he gets it in his bean he’s sery- 
t (tt und Vaterland.”’ 
“Canted,” said the Englishman. ‘But 
aly such a one would find it far from 
iy 0 secure passage upon this or any 
1¢ vessel.”’ 
‘lw so? You may have haltered all 
ur ‘raitors, but there’s still plenty of 
rr.n spies living in England. Even you 
mi that. And if they can get by your 
ré service, to say nothing of Scotland 
tc what’s to prevent their fixing to 
ve he country?” 
‘Tithing, certainly. But I still contend 
s irdly likely.” 
*€ course it’s hardly likely. Look at 
Suys to-night—dead set on making 
euaeemple of anybody that couldn’t 
‘lean. I didn’t notice them missing 
ts. They combed me to the queen’s 
¢ for a while I was sure scared they’d 
4, my pivot tooth to see if there 
sn something incriminating and de- 
z Secreted inside it. And nobody got 
ai easier. I say the good ship Assyrian 
, clean bill of health to go 


the other hand’’—yet another 
‘an volce was speaking—‘‘no spy or 


© enterprisin’ burglar keeps abur- 
ven in wartime. There have been 
ab burglaries in London of late, ac- 
‘ sto your newspapers.” 
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“And you think the thief would attempt 
to smuggle his loot out of the country 
aboard such a ship as this?” 

“Why not?” 

“Scotland Yard to the contrary not- 
withstanding?” 

“Tf Scotland Yard is as efficient as you 
think, sir, certainly any sane thief would 
make every effort to leave a country it was 
making too hot for him.” 

“Considerable criminal!’’ Crane jeered. 

“Undeceive yourself, sefior.’”’ This was 
a Brazilian, a quiet little dark body who 
commonly contented himself with a listen- 
ing role in the smoking-room discussions. 
“There are truly criminals of intelligence. 
And war conditions are driving them out of 
Europe.” 

Of a sudden Lanyard, stretched out at 
length upon the leather cushions, in full 
view of these gossips, became aware that 
he was being closely scrutinized. By whom, 
with what reason or purpose, he could not 
surmise; and it were unwise to look up 
from that printed page. But that sixth 
sense of his—intuition, what you will— 
that exquisitively sensitive sentinel ad- 
monished that at least one person in the 
room was watching him narrowly. 

Though he made no other move than to 
turn a page, his glance followed blindly 
blurring lines of text, and his quickened 
wits overlooked no shade of meaning or 
intonation as that talk continued. 

“A criminal of intelligence,’ someone 
observed, ‘‘is a giddy paradox.” 

“You took the identical words right out 
of my mouth,”’ Crane complained bitterly. 

“Your pardon, sefiores: History con- 
futes your incredulity.” 

“But we are talking about to-day.” 

“Even to-day—can you deny it?—men 


attain high places by means that the law | 
would construe as criminal were they not | 


intelligent enough to outwit it.” 

“Big game,’’ Crane objected; ‘“‘some- 
thing else again. What we contend is, no 
man of ordinary common sense could get 
his own consent to crack a safe or pick a 
pocket or do second-story work or pull any 
rough stuff like that.” 

“Again you overlook living facts,’”’ per- 
sisted the Brazilian. 

““Name one—just one!”’ 

“The Lone Wolf then.” 

“Unnatural history is out of my line,” 
Crane objected. ‘‘Why is a lone wolf, 
anyway?” 

The Brazilian’s voice took on an accent 
of exasperation. ‘“‘Sefores, I do not jest. 
I am a student of psychology—more espe- 
cially of criminal psychology. I lived long 
in Paris before this war and took deep 
interest in the case of the Lone Wolf.” 

“Well, you’ve got me all excited. Go 
on with your story.” 

“With much pleasure. . . This gen- 
tleman then, this Michael Lanyard, as he 
called himself, was a distinguished Paris- 
ian figure, a man of extraordinary attain- 
ments, esteemed the foremost connoisseur 
d’artin all Europe. Suddenly, at the zenith 
of his career, he disappeared. Subse- 
quently it became known that he had been 
identical with that great Parisian criminal, 
the Lone Wolf, a superman of thieves, who 
plundered all Europe with unvarying suc- 
cess for almost a decade.” 

“Then what made the silly ass quit?” 

“According to my information he won 
the love of a young woman ——”’ 

- “ And reformed for her sake, of course?”’ 

“To the contrary, senor; Lanyard re- 
nounced his double life because of a theory 
on which he had founded his astonishing 
success. According to this theory any man 
of intelligence may defy society as long as 
he will, always providing he has no friend, 
lover or confederate in whom to confide. 
A man self-contained can never be be- 
trayed; the stupid police seldom appre- 
hend even the most stupid criminal save 
through the treachery of some intimate. 
This Lanyard proved his theory by con- 
founding not only the utmost efforts of the 
police but even the jealous enmity of that 
association of continental criminals known 
as the bande noire—until he became a lover. 
Then he proved his intelligence: In one 
stroke he flouted the police, delivered into 
their hands the inner circle of the bande 
noire, and vanished—with the woman he 
loved.”’ 

““And then nea 

“The rest,’ said the Brazilian, “is si- 
lence.” 

“Tt is for to-night anyway,’”’ Crane ob- 
served, yawning. “It’s bedtime. Here 
comes the busy steward to put the lights 
and us out.” 
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Millions of mothers know that a dish of Puffed Wheat is the 
premier morning greeting. 

There is no other cereal food anywhere near like it. 

Here are whole grains shaped like wheat grains, puffed to eight 
times normal size. 

As flimsy as a snowflake—as airy as a bubble. With a flavor that 
suggests a nut confection. 

Yet a whole-grain food, supplying all that flour food lacks. And 
fitted for complete digestion as whole wheat never was before. It 
forms the ideal breakfast. 


After School 


Douse any Puffed Grain with melted 
butter, as you would peanuts or pop-corn. 
Or merely salt. 

Then you have a perfect food which tastes 
like a confection. It is toasted, fragile, nut- 
like, crisp, and almond-like in flavor. 

Yet it is simply grain food made easy to 
digest. It will not tax the stomach, or kill 
the appetite for dinner. 

Hungry boys who don’t have Puffed 
Grains eat something not one-half so desir- 
able, or half so likable. See how boys enjoy 
them. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed 


Rice 


Puffed Grains excel all other foods in milk. And two of them are 
whole-grain foods which everybody needs. 

They are toasted and crisp and flavory, and four times as porous 
as bread. Above all, every food cell is exploded, so they easily digest. 

Thousands of business men nowadays are eating Puffed Grain 
luncheons. And with millions of children this is the bed-time dish. 
It doesn’t tax the stomach, and every atom feeds. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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There was a general stir; men drained 
glasses, knocked out pipes, rose, murmured 
good-nights. Lanyard closed the American 
novel upon a forefinger, looked up ab- 
stractedly, rose, moved toward the door. 
The utmost effort of exceptional powers of 
covert observation assured him that, at the 
moment, none of the company favored him 
with special attention; the author of that 
interest whose intensity had so weighed 
upon his consciousness had been swift to 
dissemble. 

On his way forward he exchanged bows 
and smiles with Crane and one or two others, 
his gesture completely casual. Yet when 
he entered the starboard alleyway he car- 
ried with him a complete catalogue of those 
who had contributed to the conversation. 
With all, thanks to seven days’ association, 
he stood on terms of shipboard acquaint- 
ance. 

Not one, in his esteem, was more poten- 
tially mischievous than any other—not 
even the Brazilian, Velasco, though he had 
been the first to name the Lone Wolf. 

It was, furthermore, quite possible that 
the mention of his erstwhile sobriquet had 
been utterly fortuitous. And yet, one 
might not forget that sensation of being 
under intent surveillance. 

In his stateroom Lanyard stood for sev- 
eral minutes gravely peering into the mirror 
above the washstand. The face he scanned 
was lean and worn in feature, darkly 
weathered, framed in hair whose jet already 
boasted an accent of silver at either temple— 
the face of a man inured to hardship, sea- 
soned in suffering, strong in self-knowledge. 
The incandescence of an intelligence coldly 
dispassionate, quick and shrewd, lighted 
those dark eyes. Distinctively a face of 
Gallic cast, three years of long-drawn tor- 
ment had served in part to erase from it 
well-nigh all resemblance to both the bril- 
liant social freebooter of ante-bellum Paris 
and that undesirablealien whom theauthori- 
ties had sought to deport from the States. 
Amazing facility in impersonation had done 
the rest; unrecognizable as what he had 
been, he was to-day flawlessly the incarna- 
tion of what he elected to seem— Monsieur 
Duchemin, gentleman, of Paris. 

Impossible to believe his disguise had so 
soon been penetrated. And yet, 
again, that gossip of the smoking room.... 
Police work? Or had Ekstrom’s creatures 
picked up his trail again? 

Beneath that urbane mask of his a 
hunted, wild thing poised in question, mis- 
trustful of the very wind, prick-eared, 
fangs agleam, eyes grimly apprehensive. 

A little sound, the least of metallic clicks, 
breaking the hush of his solitude, froze the 
adventurer to attention. Only his glance 
swerved swiftly to a fastened door in the 
forward partition—this stateroom being 
the aftermost of three that might be thrown 
together toformasuite. The nickeled knob 
was being tried with infinite precaution. 
On the half-turn it checked with a faint 
repetition of the click. Then the door itself 
quivered almost imperceptibly to pressure, 
though it yielded not a fraction of an inch. 
Lanyard’s eyes hardened. He did not stir 
from where he stood, but one hand whipped 
an automatic from his pocket while the 
other darted out to the switch box by 
the head of his berth and extinguished the 
light. 

Instantly a glimmer of light in the for- 
ward stateroom showed through a narrow 
strip of iron grille work set in the top of the 
partition for ventilating purposes. 

Simultaneously the door knob was gently 
released and with another, louder click the 
light in the adjoining cubicle was blotted 
out. 

Lighting his room again Lanyard un- 
dressed and turned in, but not to sleep— 
not for a little at least. 

Who might this neighbor be who tried 
his door so stealthily? Before to-night that 
room had had no tenant. Apparently one 
of the passengers had seen fit to shift his 
quarters. To what end? To keep a jealous 
eye on the Lone Wolf perhaps? So much 
the better then; Lanyard need only make 
inquiry in the morning to identify his 
enemy. 

Deliberately closing his eyes he dis- 
missed the enigma. He possessed in marked 
degree that attribute of genius, ability to 
command slumber at will. Swiftly the 
troubled deeps of thought grew calm; on 
their placid surface inconsequent visions 
were mirrored darkly, fugitive scenes from 
the store of subconscious memory: Crane’s 
lantern-jawed physiognomy, keen eyes 
semiveiled by humorously drooping lids, 


' the extreme corner of his mouth bulging 


' dining saloon for luncheon—a 


round his everlasting cigar . ‘= 
lions in Trafalgar Square of a x; 
afternoon . . . the octagonal rooy 

’Abbaye Théléme at three in the m 
ing, a swirl of bacchanalian shapes , 


that momentarily revealed a group of 
with upturned faces, a petticoat flutte 
In Ttsamldste eee § 


mmr 


AY broke with rather more than h; 

gale blowing beneath a lowering ; 
Once clear of the bottle-neck mouth 
harbor the Assyrian ran into brutal q 
tering seas. An old hand at such work 
upward of a decade a steady-paced Dol 


by her passengers, rolled no more than 
had to, buried her nose in the fo 
green only when she must. For all 
care, the main deck forward was al 
nately raked by stinging volleys of g 
and scoured by frantic cascades. 
than once the crew of the bow gun ' 
rowly escaped being carried overboard 
man. Blue with cold, soaked to the 
despite oilskins, they stuck stubbi 
their posts. he 
Perched beyond reach of shatte 
wave crests, the passengers on the boat¢ 
huddled unhappily in the lee of the su 
structure and snarled in response t 
cheering information that better condit 
for baffling the ubiquitous U-boat a 
hardly have been brewed by an indul 
Providence. Sheeting spindrift contrib 
to lower visibility; two destroyers stan 
on parallel courses, about a mile distar 
port and to starboard, were more often t 
not barely discernible, spectral vessels, } 
ing and dipping in the haze. The cea 
whistle of wind in the rigging was al 
ated by long-drawn howls which must] 
filled any conscientious banshee a | 
rosive envy: 
Toward midmorning rain fell in torre 
driving even the least fearful passengel 
shelter within the superstructure. A 
jority crowded the landing at the hea 
the main companionway, close by the 
ward doorway. Bolder spirits mar 
to the smoking room—Crane startin 
movement with the declaration that fo 
part he would as lief drown like a rat 
trap as battling to keep up in the fi 
inferno of those raging seas. A handfi 
miserables, too seasick to care whether 
ship swam or sank, mutinously too 
their berths. & 
Stateroom Twenty-seven — adjoi 
Lanyard’s—sported obstinately a shut 
Lanyard, sedulous not to discover ;. 
est by questioning the stewards, ¢al 
never a glimpse of its occupant. Foi 
own satisfaction he took a covert censi 
passengers on deck as the vessel i sr 


Ra. 


danger zone, and made the tally seve 
one all told—the number on the p 
list when the Assyrian left her landings 
the previous evening. It seemed prob: 
therefore, that the person in Twenty-si 
had come aboard from the tender, el 
with or following the official party. 
yard was unable to say that more had 
left the tender than appeared to SI 
inquisition in the music room. 4 
By noon the wind was beginning to1 
erate and the sea was being beaten ¢ 
by that relentlessly lashing rain. Visib 
however, was more low than ever. Af 
representative number descended to 


none finished. Midway in its cour 
thunderous explosion to starboard d 
all in panic once more to the decks 
Within two hundred yards of the 4 
rian a floating mine had destroyed a pi 
boat. No more was left of it than ar 
filmed welter of splintered wreckage; ‘ 
crew, never a trace. § 
Imperturbably the Assyrian procet 
But not so her passengers: Now thes! 
ing room was deserted even by. tht 
souciant Crane, and the _ seasick, 
woman, brought their troubles back tH 
boat deck. a 
Alone the tenant of Twenty-sevenstof 
below. And the riddle of this on 
Nae oda’ 


vitals of every other soul on board gre 
intrigue Lanyard to the point of ob 
Was the reason brute apathy 0 
foolhardihood? He refused either € 
tion, feeling sure some darker an 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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TWO-TON 


Chassis $1,875 
(Rear Drive) 


ONE-TON 


Chassis $1,495 
(Rear Drive) 


Two Worthy Truck-mates for The World-famous Nash Quad 


One is a one-ton truck for all light duty work. tures as internal gear drive rear axle, the M. & S. 
locking differential, engine governor, electric lights 


The other is of two-ton capacity. andistarter 


They are Nash-designed and Nash-built. That is 
mae certificate and the guarantee of their 
goodness. 


Always the Nash name has been a name high in the 
industry—a name for thorough manufacturing. 

: These two new Nash trucks—deserve that name. 
They are worthy truck-mates for the Nash Quad, 
for years the Jeffery Quad, now renamed the Nash. 
It is, as you know, a four-wheel drive heavy-duty 
truck with an international reputation in govern- 


ment as well as commercial work for service that is In every phase of the work you will put them to you 
literally extraordinary. | will find them thoroughly competent and capable. 


They are trucks you can put your faith in. They 
will deliver you long and loyal service. They will 
require a minimum of service-attention. 


They are manufactured almost complete within the 
walls of the great Nash plant. 


These two new rear-drive Nash trucks—the one- 
ton and the two-ton—are built to win as fine a 


name and fame in their respective classes as that 1-Ton Chassis, $1,495—2-Ton Chassis, $1,875—Quad Chassis, $3,250 


of the Nash Quad. THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wis. 
: : Passenger Cars and Trucks, including the Famous 
They both embody such important mechanical fea- NASH QUAD 
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Economical, Safe, 


and Sanitary 
This ‘‘Heater With the Cheerful Glow” 


Warmth — ease —a great bie chair—books and magazines — 
Can you think of anything better than one of these quiet evenings 
at home —restful evenings that bring zestful days? 


And it all centers around the cheerful glow of the Florence Oil 
Heater, the oil heater that will not smoke or soot or give off smoky 
odors. 

Patented appliances make the Florence Oil Heater simple to use 
and care for, safe, and sanitary. 


With this heater ready to use, you can effect tremendous savings 
on coal bills and still have a cheery warmth and glow when you 
want it, and in whichever room you want it. Reserve the furnace 
for really cold weather and save money. 


Why not look into this matter—Florence Oil Heaters are sold 


Interesting Booklet FREE. by reliable dealers everywhere. Prepare for the first cool snap by 


: a getting your Florence Heater now. 
Florence Oil Heaters are sold by the best ; Agee : 

‘dealers. They will be glad to show them to you. Descriptive Booklet Will Be Sent 
If, however, your dealer cannot supply you just. - On Request 

now, write to us for free booklet and we shall nee, 

be pleased to show you how you can secure Central Oil & Gas Stove Co. 
one or more of these heaters at no trouble to 311 School Street 
yourself, and at an extremely reasonable price. Gardner, Mass. 
Please mention your dealer’s name. 


| (Continued from Page 90) : 
aentous motive dictated this obstinate 
-diance of the public eye. Exasperation 
id by failure to fathom the mystery 
d precedence in his thoughts even to the 
nal solicitude excited by last night’s 
dp of the smoking room. 
Vth no other disturbing incident the 
tinoon wore away, the wind steadily 
ding, the waves as steadily subsiding. 
¥a twilight closed in there was nothing 
» disturbing to one’s equilibrium than 
sq of long and sullen rolls scored by that 
ng downpour. 
} favs as many as ten venturesome 
ul dined in the saloon, their fellows stick- 
sperately to the decks and contenting 
elselves with coffee and sandwiches. 
ylight waned, terrors waxed; passen- 
nstinctively gravitated into little knots 


ajil lest their normal accents bring down 
yj them those Apaches of the underseas 
rigns of whom their frightened glances 
santly ranged over rail and searched 
eneaying wastes. The understanding 

acit that all would spend the night on 


eir guardian destroyers, and a great 
esolating loneliness settled down upon 
y one the passengers grew dumb; 
‘they clung together, but seemingly 
© tongues would no more function. 

\th nightfall the rain ceased, the breeze 
ssened a trifle, the pall of cloud lifted 
@roke, giving glimpses of remote, im- 
rnal stars. Later a gibbous moon 

1 through the flying wrack, checkering 
e2a with a restless pattern of black and 
vy. In this ghastly setting the Assyrian, 
sing no lights, a shape of flying dark- 
S pursuing a course secret to all save her 
vators, strained ever onward, pant- 
> roaning, quivering from stem to stern, 
ein enchanted thing doomed to per- 
til labors, striving vainly to break 
rs invisible that transfixed her to one 
o forevermore, in the midst. of that 
2; purgatory of shadow and moonshine 
clread. 

Sisitive to the eerie influence of the 
Lanyard interrupted the tour of the 
that he had steadily pursued for 
eatter part of the evening and rested at 
rward rail, looking down over the main 
¢ its bleached planking dotted with 
tishapes of fixed machinery. In the 
the formless, uncouth bulk of the gun 
initstarpaulin. Its crew tramped 
ly to and fro, shivering in heavy jack- 
3iands in pockets, shoulders hunched 
ears. Farther aft an iron door clanged 
aly behind a sailor emerging from an 
evay; he approached the ship’s bell, 
t practiced hand sounded two double 
ces, then turned and sang out in the 
i) minor traditional in his calling: 
“our bells—and a-a-all’s well!” 
Fen as the wind made free with the 
licholy echoes of that assurance, the 
e upon the ship was exorcised. 

‘erhead from the foremast crow’s nest 
vy 2e screamed, hoarsely urgent: 
“orpedo! ’Ware submarine to port!” 
\iny things happened simultaneously 

| a span of seconds strangely scant. 
gunners sprang to station, whipping 
2 the tarpaulin, while their lieutenant 
ied a binocular upon the confused dis- 
ns of the night. Obedient to his in- 
tions the long, gleaming tube of steel 
he smoothly to port. 

’m the bridge a signal rocket soared, 
sg. The whistle loosed stentorian 
uls of indignation and distress—one 
4and four short. Commands were 
9 ed, the engine-room telegraph wran- 
«madly. The momentum of the As- 
1_ was checked startlingly; her bow 
eed smartly off to port. 
umor of frightened voices and pound- 
get came from the leeward boat deck, 
i the main body of the passengers was 
negated, hidden from Lanyard by the 
Oider of the forward deckhouse. A num- 
r) men ran forward, paused by the rail, 
l, and seurried back, yelling in alarm. 
is the din swelled to uproar. 
s)nning closely the surface of the sea 

ard himself descried a silvery arrow 
tay lancing the swells, making with 
al eeeeeverd the port bow of the As- 

1. Butnow bothscrews were churning 
ijoeed astern; the vessel lost headway 
“ther. Then the engines stopped. 
} breathless instant she rested inert, 
©9omething paralyzed with fright, bows 
| the torpedo, the telegraph ringing 


rk 
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frantically.. Then the starboard screw be- 
gan to turn full ahead, the port remaining 
idle. The bows swung off still more sharply 
to port. The torpedo shot in under them, 
vanished for a breathless moment, reap- 
peared a boat’s length to starboard, plunged 
harmlessly on its unhindered way down the 
side of the vessel, and disappeared astern. 

Amidships terrified passengers milled like 
sheep, hampering the work of the boat 
crews at the davits. Ship’s officers were 
raging among them, endeavoring to restore 
order. Half a mile or so dead ahead a tiny 
tongue of flame spat viciously in the murk. 
A projectile shrieked overhead and dropped 
into the sea astern. Another followed and 
fell short. The U-boat was shelling the 
Assyrian. 

The forward gun barked violent expostu- 
lation, but without visible effect, the sub- 
marine lobbing two more shells at the 
steamship with an indifference to its own 
peril astonishing in one of its craven breed, 
trained to strike and run before counter- 


stroke may be delivered. Its extraordinary | 


temerity, indeed, argued ignorance of the 
convoying destroyers. 


Coincident with the second shot, how- | 


ever, these unleashed searchlights, slashing 
the dark through and through with their 
great white, fanlike blades, till first one, 
then the other picked up and steadied 
relentlessly upon a toy-boat shape that 
swam the swells about midway between the 
ath a and the destroyer off the port 
ow. 

Simultaneously the quick-firers of the 
latter went into action, jetting orange 
flame. In the searchlights’ glare spurts of 
white water danced all round the subma- 
rine. A mutter of gunfire rolled over to the 
Assyrian, abruptly silenced by an impera- 
tive deep voice of heavier metal—which 
spoke but once. 

With the lurid unreality of claptrap the- 
atrical illusion the U-boat vomited a great, 
spreading sheet of flame. Someone at the 
rail, near Lanyard’s shoulder, uttered a 
hushed ery of horror. 

He paid no heed, his interest wholly 
focused upon that distant patch of shining 
water. As his dazzled vision cleared he saw 
that the Submarine had disappeared. 

Unconsciously in French he commented: 

“So that is finished!’’ 


Likewise in French, but in a woman’s . 


voice of uncommon quality, deep and bell- 
sweet, came the protest from the passenger 
at his side: “But, monsieur, what are we 
doing? We turn away from them—those 
poor things drowning there!”’ 

That was quite true; under forced draft 
the Assyrian was heading away on a new 
course. 

“They drown out there in that black 
water—and we leave them to that!”’ 

Lanyard turned. “The destroyers will 
take care of them,” he said—‘‘if any sur- 
vived that explosion with strength enough 
to swim.” 

He spoke from the surface of his thoughts 
and with a calm that veiled profound sur- 
prise. The woman by his side was neither 
the American widow nor her English daugh- 
ter, but wholly a stranger to the ship’s 
company he knew. 

The training of the Lone Wolf had been 
wasted if one swift glance had failed to 
comprehend every essential detail: That 
tall, straight, slender figure cloaked in the 
folds of a garment whose hood framed a 
face of singular pallor and sweetness in the 
moonlight, its shadowed eyes wide with 
emotion, its lips a little parted. 

With a shiver she lifted her hands to her 
eyes as if to darken the visions of her im- 
agination. 

“They die out there,” she said in mur- 
murs barely audible. ‘We turn our backs 
on them. You think that right?” 

““We play the game by the rules the 
enemy himself laid down,” Lanyard re- 
turned. ‘‘ They would have sunk us without 
one qualm of pity—would in all probabil- 
ity have shelled our boats had any suc- 
ceeded in getting off. They have done as 
much before, and will again. It is out of 
reason to insist that the captain risk his 
ship in the hope of picking up one or two 
drowning assassins.” 

“Risk his ship? How? They are help- 
less #4 

*“As a rule U-boats hunt in pairs; al- 
ways when specially charged to sink one 
certain vessel. It was so with the Lusi- 
tania; with the Arabic ‘as well. I don’t 
doubt it was so in this instance—that we 
would have heard from a second submarine 
had not the destroyers opened fire when 
they did.” 
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The Sweetest Music in all the World 


—because it completely expresses the world’s deepest emo- 
tion—mother-love. So should all musical instruments be 
rated. They satisfy in proportion to their ability to express 
the feeling of the performer. Measured by. this exacting 
standard 
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The Player-Piano that is All but Human 
The Instrument You Were Born to Play 


according to thousands of owners, is the greatest player-piano the world 
has ever known. It not only gives you the auditory pleasure of reproduc- 
ing a selection as someone else played it but, far more important and 
wonderful, it gives you the deep, heartfelt, emotional joy of producing music 
yourself exactly as your mood, nature and feeling desire. 


You play the Manualo through the pedals in the same sense that a 
pianist plays it through the keys. Just as its keys not only operate the 
piano action for the hand-player but also transmit his musical feeling to 
the strings, so do its pedals not only operate the piano action but also trans- 
mut the performer's musical feeling to the strings. 


Because, as in a hand-played instrument, the operation and the secur- 
ing of expression are inseparable and the result of the same instinctive 
muscular impulses, the Manualo when played through its pedals gives 
your musical soul the same complete satisfaction as when played through 
its keys. You enjoy the same freedom from restraint as the artist who 
plays by hand, and the music is as free from the cold mechanical precision 
of an automatic instrument as the lullaby of a mother’s voice. 


The Manualo is built into four standard pianos, the Baldwin, 
the Ellington, the Hamilton and the Howard, and may be 
had in a wide range of prices. Wherever you live we will ar- 
range for you to try it without obligation to buy. Send today 
to nearest address for name of dealer in your territory and 
copy of the interesting book ‘‘The A B C of the Manualo’”’. 


Before you buy a player-piano investigate 
Special Hamilton Manualo No. 279. It is 
an extraordinary value. 


The Baldwin Piano Co. 


Cincinnati......142 W. Fourth St. 
Chicago.......323 S, Wabash Ave. 
Stsioms tee ek. cl) LL OlivesSt: i 
ie News Yorks ot: ue 665 Fifth Ave. 4 
Denver........1636 California St. } 
San Francisco.......310 Sutter St. 


Indianapolis...... 18 N. Penn’a St. 
Louisville. ..... 521 S. Fourth Ave. : 
Dallas tnweane.. 1911 Elm St. s 
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An improved pocket-conforming 
package especially designed for 
convenient carrying and pipe filling. 


Harmony 
in “Service Uniform! 


The same delicious Harmony Pipe Blend 
that you’ men have been tucking into your 
pipes from the famous 1c tins may now also 
be had in a Ioc size—the new “KIT” package. 


The most desirable packing for pipe to- 
bacco ever devised—its extra heavy foil is 
lined with waxed paper and every corner sealed 
against outside contact. 


—It keeps Harmony in perfect condition to the last load. 
—It ‘‘snugs’’ flat in the pocket—no unnecessary bulk to 


carry. 


—It ‘‘pours’’ more easily than any other form of packing. 
—No waste—simply ‘‘pinch’’ 


closed tight. 


the top together and it’s 


Harmony Pipe Blend deserves such a pack- 
age. Harmony is made of the five choicest 
kinds of pipe tobacco and blended in certain 
exact proportions which retain richness with- 
out the loss of mildness. 


Get the comfortable “feel” of a > KIT™ 
package of Harmony in your pocket /oday. 


Liggett « Miers Tobacco C 


A BLEND OF FIVE HOS TOBACCOS 


If your dealer cannot supply you, enclose roc in stamps for this full-weight Harmony KIT 
Package, postage prepaid. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth ‘Avenue, New York 
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The womanstared. ‘‘ You think that 

“That the Boche had specific instructions 
to waylay and sink the Assyrian? I begin 
to think so—yes.’ 

This declaration affected the woman 
curiously. She shrank away a little, as 
from a blow; her eyes winced, her pale lips 
quivered. When she spoke it was, strangely 
enough, in English so naturally enunciated 
that Lanyard could not doubt this was her 
mother tongue. 

““Then-you think it is because 

Of a-sudden she wilted, clinging to the 
rail and trembling wildly. 

Lanyard shot a glance aft. The disorder 
among the passengers was measurably less, 
though excitement still ran so high that he 
felt sure they were as yet unnoticed. On 
impulse he stepped nearer. 

’ “Pardon, mademoiselle,”’ he said quietly; 
“you are ‘excusably unstrung. But all 
danger is past; and there‘is still time to 
regain your stateroom unobserved. If you 
MeL me to escort you s 

e watched her narrowly, but she showed 
no surprise at this suggestion of intimacy 
with her affairs. After a brief moment she 
pulled herself together and dropped a hand 
upon the bent arm he offered. In another 
minute he was helping her over the raised 
water sill of the door. 

Like all the ship the landing and main 
companionway were dark; but below, on 
the promenade deck, the second doorway 


” 


aft on the starboard side stood ajar, afford- 


ing a glimpse of a dimly lighted stateroom. 

With neither hesitation nor surprise— 
for he was already satisfied in this matter— 
Lanyard conducted the woman to this door 
and stopped. Her hand fell from his arm. 
She faltered on the threshold of Stateroom 
Twenty-seven, eying him dubiously. 

“Thank you, monsieur lige 

There was just enough accent of inquiry 
to warrant his giving her the name: “Du- 
chemin, mademoiselle.”’ 

““Monsieur Duchemin. Please to tell me 
how you knew this was my stateroom?” 

“Toccupy Stateroom Twenty-nine: There 
was no one in Twenty-seven till after the 
tender came out last night. Furthermore, 
your face was strange, and I have come to 
know all others on board during our week’s 
delay in port.” 

The light was at. her back; he could dis- 
tinguish little of her shadowed features, but 
fancied her a bit discountenanced. 

In asubdued voice she said ‘“‘ Thank you”’ 
once more, a hand resting significantly on 
the door knob. But still he lingered. 

‘Tf mademoiselle would be so good as to 
tell me something in return a8 

SL ipinea has 

“Then why, mademoiselle, did you try 
my door last night?” © 

“‘Tt was neither locked nor bolted on my 


side. I wished to make sure 2? 

“So one fancied. Thank you. Good 
night, mademoiselle ——?”’ 

She was impervious to his hint. ‘Good 


night, Monsieur Duchemin,”’ she said, and 
closed the door. 

Now Lanyard’s quarters opened not on 
this fore-and-aft alleyway but on a short 
and narrow thwartships passage. And as 
he turned away he saw out of the corner of 
an eye a white-jacketed figure emerge from 
this passageway and move hurriedly aft. 
Something furtive in the round of the fel- 
low’s shoulders challenged his curiosity. 
He called quietly: 

“Steward!” 

There was no answer. By now the white 
jacket was no more than a blur moving in 
that deep gloom. He called again, more 
loudly: 

“T say, steward!” 

He could hardly see, but fancied that the 
man quickened his steps. In another in- 
stant he vanished altogether. 

Smothering an impulse to give chase, the 
adventurer swung alertly into the narrow 
passage and opened the door to Stateroom 
Twenty-nine. The room was dark, but as 
he fumbled for the switch the door in the 
forward partition was thrust open and the 
girl’s slight figure showed, tensely poised 
against the light behind her. ° 

‘“Monsieur Duchemin!”’ she cried in a 
voice sharp with doubt. 

Lanyard turned the switch. . ‘“‘Made- 
moiselle 


tains. 
“This door was locked all day—locked 
when the firing alarmed me and I went out 


' to the deck.”’ 


““And on my side, mademoiselle, it was 
locked and bolted when last I was here, 
shortly before dinner.” 


” he said, and coolly crossed. 
to the port,-drawing the light-proof.cur- 


October 13,1 


“Whoever unfastened it entered myr¢ 
during my absence and tampered y ith 
luggage.” 

“You have missed something?” 

Gaze intent to his, she nodded, 
shrugged and cast shrewdly ro 
quarters for some clew to the enig 
glance fastened on a leather bello 
beneath the berth. Dropping to h 
he pulled this out and looked up 
quizzical grimace, his forefinger ind ics 
the lock, which was uncaught. 

“T left this latched but not lock 
said. ‘‘ Perhaps I, too, have lost somet! 

Opening the bag out flat he sat b; 
his heels, with practiced eye inspe 
neat arrangement of intimate thi 

“Nothing has been taken, madem: 
he announced gravely. ‘‘But someth 
I think—has been generously ad 
seem to have an anonymous ad 
board.” 

Bending forward he ruammaged bene 
a sheaf of shirts and brought forth a sr 
jewel box of grained leather with a mc 
gram stamped on the lid—C.B. 

“The lock is broken,” he observed, 
handed it up to the woman. “As to 
contents, mademoiselle herself knows be 

The woman opened the box. . 

“Nothing is missing,’ she said i 
thoughtful voice. ; 

““T am relieved.” Tae closed 
bag, thrust it back beneath the berth 
got upon his feet. “But you a 
sure ti 

“My jewels are, all in . order,” she 
firmed without meeting his gaze. 

“And you miss nothing else?” — } 

“Nothing.” 

Was there an accent of hesitation in 
response? 

“Then, I take it, the thief wang 
pointed. ui 

Now she glanced quickly at 
“Why do you say-that?’”’. 

“If the thief had found what he 
he would never have presented it 
mademoiselle would never again ha 
her jewels. Failing in his obje 
breaking that lock, and interrupted 
unexpected return, he planted the ¢ 
me, hoping to have me suspected 
f ortunately able to prove the best o 
So then,” said Lanyard, smiling, 
appear that, though we met ten 
ago for the first time—and I hav 
know mademoiselle by name—we are 4 
in a common cause.” 7 | 

‘“My name is Brooke—Cecelia Broo 
she said quietly—‘“‘if it matters. 
allies?” 

“Tt appears we own a common 
Each of us possesses something which 
one desires—you a secret, I a good ni 
Duchemin, indeed, I have always hel 
be an excellent name. I shall not a 
to call on you if my treasure is ag 
lated. May I venture to hope made 
will prove as ready to command 
ices?” 

“Thank you. I fancy, however, t 
will be no need.”” She moved irresoly 
toward the communicating door, a 


its frame, eying him speculativel 
underlevel brows. Hedetected, orimagi 
a tremor of impulse toward him, as th 
she faltered on the verge of some g 
confidence. If so, she curbed her ton 
time. Her gaze dropped, fixed i 
stractedly on the door. Ba Wa =) mus 
fastened,”’ she said in a tone of com] 
abstraction. 
“T will speak to the chief steward 
mediately.” 
“Don’t trouble.” She roused. 
doesn’t matter, really, for to-night. 1. 
leave what valuables I have in the f 
care and stop on deck for the rest 
night.” 
He gave a gesture of bewilde 
“You abandon your seclusion—leai 
secret unguarded?” } 
“Why not?”’ She shrugged slight tly 
a little moue of discontent. “‘If, as 
assume, I had a secret, it was the 
certain reasons I did not wish my pre: 
on board to become known. But it si 
it has become known; my secret 1 
more. So I need no longer risk bein 
off from the boats in event of any a 
Momentarily her gravity was di ; 
by.a‘smile at once delightful and pro\ 
tive. 
‘“Once more, monsieur—good f 
After some moments Lanyard, W 
start, found himself staring bla 
blankly incommunicative commu 
door. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The largest selling suit 
in America is Clothcraft 
Blue Serge Special No. 5130. 


Could such a vote of 
goodwill be gained for 
clothes that were unworthy? 
Or even for clothes that 
were merely good looking 
without being honestly good 
all through? 


Every Clothcraft Suit or 
Overcoat has more than 
outward appearance. It 
has wear and comfort and 
year-long satisfaction. 


It is the Clothcraft sys- 
tem of “scientific tailoring” 
—added to good materials 
and good workmanship— 
that makes these things 
possible at moderate prices. 


If you want a really 
exceptional suit or over- 
coat for $25 or less—buy 


Clothcraft. 


For MEN and 
YOUNG MEN 


$15 to $25 


SERGE SPECIALS 
“5130 —$18.50 Blue 


(The largest selling suit in America) 
“"7130 —$18.50 Gray 
3130. 50.0.50 Gray. 
“4130 —$22.50 Blue 


‘ Made by 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 


mC LOLTHCRAET STORE in Jour Jown 
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That’s the challenge of the Controlled-key 
to a slighted key stroke 


FETERNAL vigilance is the price of Figure 
Accuracy. Make that vigilance mechan- 
ical and positive and you make it sure and easy. 


The Controlled-key does just that. 


If you fumble a key—do not get it clear 
down—the Controlled-key automatically 
throws in the Emergency stop, locking the 
keyboard. 


Should the fault occur, say half way down 
the column, you don’t have to cancel and add 
it all over again. Simply complete the un- 
finished stroke, touch the release key and go 
on. But until that is done, not another figure 
can be added. 


Figured conservatively, the added effi- 
ciency of the Controlled-key, shown in com- 
parative tests made by Comptometer users on 
their regular work against machines without 
this feature, averages close to 8%. 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


The knowledge of security afforded by the 
Controlled-key enables an experienced oper- 
ator to go at top speed— without the strain of 
constant watchfulness against slighted key- 
strokes. The Controlled-key takes care of all 
that. 


Under the protection of this safeguard, 
even the inexperienced operator has nothing 
to fear from a faulty keystroke. 


The result is more and better work with 
less effort and expense. 


How the Controlled-key takes up 
lost motion 


A test between machines with and with- 
out the Controlled-key, on the adding and ex- 
tending of 1750 payroll sheets, made under 
the direction of Mr. G. R. Lucas, Auditor, 
Jeffery Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE _ 


October 153, ii 
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The Controlled-key is 
an exclusive feature 
of the Comptometer 


Ohio, showed a clear saving of 842% in favor 
of the Controlled-key. 


In a similar test made by Mr. W. B. 
Evans, Chief Clerk, Corn Products Refining 
Company, Argo, Illinois, the extra efficiency 
of the Controlled-key was demonstrated to be 
11.7%. Which means—assuming that the 
machine lasts only five years and salary of 
operator for that period is $60 a month, or 
$3600—a saving of $421.20. 


The adding in the Pension Department 
of 17,500 pension checks in seven hours with- 
out an error—is the record of an operator 
safeguarded by the Controlled-key. s 

17% better results from the Controlled: 
key Comptometer than from the non-Con- 
trolled-key machine is the rating assigned by 
a Freight Accountant of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co 
1723 N. Paulina St., Chicago 
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findsor?” repeated Vera vaguely. 
y much do they cost?” 
y and I looked at each other and 
ready to see John pass out of the 
e. In the Abbot code Rule Two— 
ne rule on which the whole code was 
ed—was never to mention a sum of 
y; never to speak of the cost of a 
We could see John flinch; but he 
to the mark. 
sout twelve hundred,’’ he answered, 
g; and blithely Vera went on: 
friend of mine has a car the chassis 
‘ch alone cost seven thousand.” 
that so?” asked John with frigid 
yess, so frigid that even Vera began 
peet. To make peace she added with 
* patronage: 
it these little cars are wonderful for 
oney.”” 
-a’s only answer was to step on the 
le until the wonderful little car was 
about sixty. It was lost on Vera. 
ow fast did we go then?” she asked 
John’s burst had spent itself. 
pout sixty,’’ answered John depre- 


tly. 
id -we—really?”’ replied his dream 
-“T once went eighty-four.” 
«de me I heard a snort. 
list in my eye,” explained Billy. 
it remark, in fact, was the last one 
iby our party until we were well up 
er, when a sudden warm smell from 
yield brought us up sniffing. Even 
nellowed. 
‘ta like the country, don’t you?”’ he 
hopefully. 
e. at once was ecstatic. 
u Iadore it!” she cried. ‘‘I’d love to 
the country—but I should like to be 
_, get into town whenever I wanted.”’ 
( course,” replied John to this bril- 
tially. “I was brought up in the 
vy,” he added religiously. 
o: Billy and I had heard John say 
-efore. He had said it to visiting 
limen, who received it with rever- 
To him and to them it conveyed a 
u of county families and fox hunts 
icestral halls; but Vera looked at 
jth shrill surprise. 
\u, were brought up in the country?” 
| nodded. 
Il,” said Vera, “you don’t look it. 
|}ust have lived in New York some 


Lave,” replied John; and the back of 
Julders showed that he wished Billy 
vere anywhere except in that car. 
ijjream lady, however, was off on a 

1 »verie. 
I ke the country in some ways,’”’ she 
e judicially. “But I’ll tell you this: 
od never take another house there 
sit had a gas range. Do you know 
t has cost me for coal this summer? 
eltedeht dollars!” 
t st Vera had found a topic that really 
wd her, and she was off with a rush. 
Jt her soul into it. At last, in all 
h he ceased to be Vera the actress. She 
Oerself and became Vera the woman. 
\ety-eight dollars for five weeks,” 
|, her voice rising higher and higher. 
lj: of that! And that isn’t the worst 
(ou can’t get a cook to-day to stay 
mutes in a house where there isn’t a 
tige. That is the first question they 
- is there a gas range?’ Honest, I 
t\now what the servant class is com- 
0 There’s not one of them that knows 
rjace. It gives me a pain in the neck! 
wre you give them the more they 
t/ he common classes haven’t brains 
ug to know they’re common. They all 
) be ladies. Why, I had a cook 
©) me—and what do you suppose she 
? A separate dining room! I told 


e jolt; but, all unconscious, Vera 
Lin a riot of indignation at the in- 
itjle of the lower classes, Fully ten 
\ later she exploded: 
Di t you think I was right?” 
hout a doubt!” replied John stiffly; 
‘moment later we drove into the 
S|f Vera’s place on the Hudson—a 
edy good house on the streets of 
wh. Mowe 
qr 
14 promised a respite; but peace was 
jet, for on the lawn of the Fontaine 
“Was a noisy party—a general effect 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


of tweeds and white skirts gathered round 
the car and shouting ribaldry. Billy and 
I had hunted with that pack of old, but 
John had to meet it one by’ one. 

There was Maisie Fontaine, a ridicu- 
lously younger edition of ‘Vera; Claire 
Fontaine, a pathetically older edition, and 
Jack Bixby, Claire’s husband. The three sis- 
ters represented a curious evolution. Claire 
had been a star, Vera was one now, and 
Maisie hoped to be one some day. And 
all looked the parts. -Jack Bixby was the 
typical ex-star’s husband—that is to say, 
he had something to do with the moving- 
picture business. 

Finally a mother developed—a theatrical 
mother—rather reserved, but» giving the 
impression of a great deal of very white 
hair very painfully done. In her presence 
you were conscious of nothing except that 
white hair. You couldn’t escape it. It got 
to annoy you. 

The mother disappeared, but the rest of 
us were wished into a clock-golf tourna- 
ment. Maisie was running it, and she 
seemed to take it for granted that we all 
wanted to play, which none of us did. It 
was a very noisy tournament, for Jack 
Bixby was one of those men who think it 
funny to cheat at games, and he and 
Maisie got into a fight over it—a very 
vehement fight. Vera soon joined in on 
Maisie’s side, and Claire naturally sided 
with her husband. Voices grew louder and 
shriller, and several people talked at once. 

“He hit it twice! I saw him hit it twice,” 
said Maisie in a voice that carried. 

Jack denied it with equal vehemence, and 
then the whole pack gave tongue: 

“No, I didn’t; and besides, it was out 
of bounds.’’—“ Anyway, if it was out of 
bounds you have a right to hit it in.’— 
“No; we decided that last Sunday when 
Alice was here.”’—‘“‘We did not!’”’—‘‘We 
did so!” 

Claire was quieter than the rest; but 
at last, with the authority of an older 
sister, she broke in sharply: 

“Now shut up—everybody!”’ 

Strangely everybody did, and amid.a 
dead silence Claire proceeded to lay down 
the law: 

“Now listen to me: Jack’s ball was in 
the long grass. He had a right to hit it in, 
anyway. But, leaving that aside, if you 
tap it and it doesn’t really move you have 
a nee to hit it again. That’s a rule of 
go ” 

This was too much for Maisie. She 
burst in, shouting: 

“Oh, tap it my neck! That ball went a 
foot if it went an inch.” 

“Then call it out of bounds,” retorted 
Claire; but Vera came in: 

“‘Well, look here, Claire: Who gave you 
the right to say just what we shall do and 
just what we shan’t do? I’d like to know 
who bought that game!” 

“Who bought it!” shrieked Claire in- 
dignantly. : 

“All you bought was the game,’’ re- 
torted Vera the divine. ‘‘Two dollars and 
a half! The clubs are mine. Every one of 
them cost more than that.” 

I caught sight of John’s face. It was a 
study. But a minute later Maisie gave in 
like a martyr: 

“Oh, have it your own way! I don’t 
give a hang. But I was right—wasn’t I, 
Mr. Abbot?” 

“T—I don’t know,” replied John; he 
seemed very tired. 

After three more squabbles the game 
gave out from inertia and we all adjourned 
to the porch. As the only stranger, John 
was given the place of honor in the navy 
hammock beside Vera; and, in the com- 
parative calm, he revived again. 

“Tt’s really very charming round here,” 
he said in his best easy manner. 

“Yes,”’ replied Vera. “‘But the rents 
are high.” 

John swallowed, but tried again in a tone 
of polite reminiscence: 

“The last time I was up this way was at 
a house party over beyond Dobbs Ferry; 
and one of the most curious things I ever 
knew happened there. The first evening, 
when we all came down, I was presented to 
a girl named Angel , 

“Yes,” said Vera, looking at John, her 
soul in her eyes. 

“Naturally,” said John, ‘‘as that was a 
curious name, I noticed it; and then I 
remembered that years before, at a very 
similar house party in Scotland, I had met 
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The Paint 
That Anchors to Wood 


So smooth and sleek is a surface painted with 
Dutch Boy white-lead, that it is hard to believe 
there are millions of tiny roots on the underside of 
the paint film, binding it to your buildings. 
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Dutch Boy white-lead is corroded metal lead ground so fine that when 
mixed with pure linseed oil, it works into the pores of the wood. There 
it anchors so firmly that the paint film 
with its millions of tiny ‘‘roots’’ is virtu- o} 


ally a part of the wood itself. PY 


\ 
Such paint is weatherproof, waterproof, : 
tA 
For either outside use or interior decora- \ \ 
e 
a 


elastic, toughly resistant to wear and will 
not crack nor scale. 


& re er 
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tion, Dutch Boy white-lead may be tinted \ 
any color. For inside walls, it is used with 

a flatting-oil, and gives a rich, velvety fin- 
ish that cannot be equaled. Walls painted 
with Dutch Boy white-lead 
can be washed indefinitely with- 
out injuring the finish. 


Let us tell you more about pro- 
tecting and beautifying prop- 
erty. Send for Paint Facts 
No. 147. 


Cutting aye 
Cost of Babbitts 
and Solders 


Just as surplus steam is a waste of 
fuel, so a bearing metal better than 
your machinery needs is a waste of money. On the 
other hand, trying to get along with a low-grade metal 
where it will not wear is equally wasteful. 


Does the bearing metal you now use minimize cost as well 
as friction? Suitability is the answer to money-saving in 
bearing metals. 

So complete is the series of Dutch Boy bearing metals that some one 


grade meets your machinery needs exactly, with neither waste of 
money nor injurious skimping of quality. 


So also in solders, whether the need be for patching, plumbing, roof- 
ing or for high-grade machine work, there is a Dutch Boy solder 
suited to each purpose —neither above nor below the need. 


And each lot of either metal, in any grade, is 
always like the last—it’s always uniform. 


Whether your use of soft metals 
be much or little, write for 
Metal Facts No. 147. 


LEAD COMPANNZ 


New York Cleveland Boston Buffalo 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 


Cincinnati Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 


(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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HOW do you know 
Shes: D riines her Bit ?. 


Your Nose Knows” 


How the fragrance of bushels of fruit she’s pre- 
serving appeals! What an appetizing promise for 
the future that fragrance of Nature’s goodies 
holds! You just know that all will be well, for 
fragrance never deceives, Just so is the pure 
fragrance of a fine tobacco Nature’s promise of 
smoke pleasure—her guarantee to you of absolute 
smoke satisfaction—“Your Nose Knows.” 


This guarantee of pure fragrance makes 


The Perfect pases 


And the reason is that Tuxedo is made of the 
most fragrant leaves of the tobacco plant, the 
tender Burley leaves, rrpened in the Blue Grass 
sunshine of Old Kentucky, mellowed and carefully 
blended. No tobacco has so pure a fragrance— 
“Your Nose Knows.” ..»... 


Seago ' ; (Guarantee 0 SASF 

S Try this Test:—Rub a- little Tuxedo ay PRS AURIMONEY OME A Ys 
briskly in the palm of your 
hand to bring out its full 
aroma. Then smell itdeep— 
its delicious, pure fragrance , } 
will convince you. Try-this | 
test with any other tobacco 
and we will let Tuxedo stand 
or fall on your judgment 


““ VYour Nose Knows”? 


Guarantee by : 
4\ 2 


INCORPORATED 


5 cent BAGS 
3 IOcent TINS 


POUND GLASS 
uD Ons 


Fe ee ee 
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a girl named Angel. On the first opportu- 
nity I asked this girl whether she had ever 
beenin Scotland. Shesaidshehadnot. But 
here is the funny part of it: Two years be- 
fore she herself had been at a house party 
herein America; and thissoundsimpossible, 
but it actually happened—this girl 

“Squiggsy!” 

It was Vera’s voice ringing out. She ap- 
pealed to us: “‘Oh, isn’t he darling?” 

She leaped to her feet and ran out to the 
lawn. 

“Squiggy! Squigey! Squiggy, come here 


~ to your-mother!’ 


Squiggles, it seemed, had done the utterly 
unheard-of thing of picking up a golf ball 
and holding it in his mouth. Vera brought 
him ‘in for‘us all to admire. She resumed 
her seat, now plus Sduiggsy. 

- John bit-his lip, but began again: 
“ As. I was saying, this girl was at a house 


party in America and she had met a man 


named Abbot; and so, of course, she asked 


“Say, who wants a-cocktail?”’ 

This time it was Maisie’s voice, and 
after’a general discussion she went away 
with a very substantial order. 

‘“Well, as I was saying,’’ began John 
again, “two years before, while I was in 
Scotland 2 

“‘Jack,”’ called Vera suddenly, ‘‘ did I tell 
you that‘I’m going to do a picture for the 
Folly: Films?”’ 

“You won’t get your money,” said Jack 
curtly, walking across the veranda. 

And, suffice it to say, John’s remarkable 
story has never been told, for a few minutes 
later we went in to luncheon, and the whole 
lunch time was taken up with a discussion 
of the solvency of the Folly Film Corpora- 
tion; no, not exactly a discussion—three 
simultaneous monologues. A’ few words 
only did John manage to insert.’ Trying'to 
bring himself to the level of the conversa- 


tion, he cleared his voice and said; 


“By. the way, I understand they are 
going to put on Merry Wives of Windsor in 
the movies.” 

“‘They’ve done it,’”’ replied Vera con- 
temptuously. “I could have played it if I 
had wanted; but there’s nothing in that 
highbrow stuff. 6 

IV 

CAUGHT Billy’s eye, and on the lawn 

after luncheon I caught his ear. Claire 
and vs husband had left and the party was 
wanin 
al hn Verrill Abbot looks groggy,” I 
said. ‘I think he is going to collapse.” ~ 

““Yes,’”’ answered Billy; ‘ I doubt whether 
he lasts the full ten rounds.” 

Little did we imagine how literally our 
prophecy was coming true, for a minute 
later I heard a tumult of voices. Then 
came a bump, and turning round I saw 
two gray-tweed legs stretched on the floor 
near thenavy hammock. Billy and I rushed 
forward; but Vera, a transformed Vera, 
brushed us aside almost brusquely. She 
knelt on the floor and put her hand on John 
Verrill’s forehead, which was ashy gray. 
Then quietly and decisively she spoke: 

“Maisie, get some aromatic spirits from 
my bureau.” 

Her own hands moving like lightning, 
she snatched a pillow from the hammock, 
adjusted it under John’s head, and then, 
with a newspaper, began to fan vigorously. 
For a minute John opened his eyes and 
Vera smoothed back his hair. 

“You're all right, old boy,’ 
soothingly. 

John tried to rise; then fainted again. 
Vera looked up at us swiftly, as if choosing 
the least incapable from among us. 

“Billy—Tom—pick him up! Put him 
in my room.” 

I started forward; but the next thing I 
knew anelevated train was crashing through 
my brain. I saw green circles like flashes of 
lightning, and each circle seemed to snap 
a blood vessel. The circles grew faster and 
faster, until one snapped particularly loud. 
Then a great white curtain lifted and I 
found myself, miraculously cool and com- 
fortable, tucked in a snowy bed, with 
Maisie’s anxious face about six inches from 
mine. A minute later a huge doctor, with 
a horsey mustache, came tramping in, He 
pulled back my eyelid and felt of my pulse. 


she said 


“This one’s all right,” he said. ‘‘I’ll see 
to the others.” 
“Others?” I asked weakly. ‘What is 


this—a plague?’ 

“Don’t try to talk,’*said Maisie gently. 
“Just Billy and Mr. Abbot and you. 
You’ve all been horribly sick.”’ 

I tried to sit up very cautiously; then 
decided I had better not, for when I moved 


October 13, ; 


my arm I found I was in a state of ext 
negligee. I decided to.make sure ¢ 
facts before. committing myself; but lV 
divined my intent and exclaimed: 

“Don’t worry! You’ve got on moth 
nightdress.’’ Then, seeing the poss 
of her remark, she blushed and ad 
“Mother put you to bed. I—I only so 
helped.”’. 

Isat up farther and inspected my har 
of lace and blue ribbon. 4 

“Just wait until Billy sees me in thi 

“Ho, youshould worry !”’ retorted Mg 
“He’s got on mine.” ' 

She ‘adjusted a pillow behind 
and I ‘had to confess that I felt 
well, which seemed to disappoint 

“Now tell me ”” I began; 
that moment I heard shrieks in 
and in walked Billy, very muss 
pale, and dressed as Maisie had d 
but smoking a big black pipe. 

. He picked a quilt from my bed, plun 
himself in a chair, and fastened Maisie: 
an eagle eye: x 

“Was I very bad?” 

“You were no worse than To 
worst was to get you upstairs. Vera 
Mr. Abbot up alone. She has been 
him ever since. He really is sick. * | 

She paused a moment, then said: — 

“We have found out what’s the ma 
It’s that dashed Jack Bixby with hisi 
nal jokes! You three drank Scotch | 
lunch. A week ago Jack fixed up ab 
of Scotch with some stuff that wouldy 
a person sick, meaning it for Fred Fu 
but Fred never came and we for 
about it.. The stuff was harmless the 
it wasn’t after it had been in alco 
a week. i 
The door was pushed open and ii 
the horsey. doctor. 

“T guess you’re cured,’’ he said. ‘ 
your friend Has he ever 


- thing wrong with his heart?” a 


“Not that I know of,” said I. 
‘““H’m!” said the doctor. ‘“ Well, | 
a been under some great strain? 
he had some shock to his nerves?” — 
I looked at Billy and Billy looked a 
S/Yegi?? said Billy; “the has. A baat 
to his nerves.’ 
The doctor went out; but Maisie hi 
tercepted our glance. She demanded: 
planation. More than demanded—ins 
“Well, Maisie,’ admitted veri 
“the truth i is, our friend John Verri 
was very much enamored.” 
“With Vera?” replied Maisie. « 
you suppose I knew that?” a 


“‘And John’’—I tried to explain 
as a sort of core ace of Joan a 


i! 


great horse that I am—‘‘ dreamed 
Pallas Atherie.” 

“What do you mean—Pallas 

“Well, she was a Greek goddess, 
very lofty ideas.” A 

I thought I was easing it over, but} 
never missed a stroke. 

“And then, just because Vera pu 
little rough stuff ——” she demande 

“With a few damns and hells fron 
own chaste lips,’’ I added. a 

I thought I was being funny; but M 
eyes suddenly filled with tears. Shes 
to her feet. 

“The poor, poor boy! If that i i 
damn’ shame!”’ ; J 

With that she was out of the room 
I looked at Billy in dismay. % 

“You poor nut!” he said. “ She’, 
to tell Vera.” He rose to his fee 
think it is time,”’ he went on, “ that y\ 
I resume the garbage of gentlemen.” 

We did so, and a few minutes later 
lished what we called the conval 
ward on the veranda. Evidently, ho 
we were regarded as out of danger, 
one came near us, until at last there 
sense of Maisie fussing round in the 
room. When she came out she wa 
but rather subdued. 

“Well, old darling,’ said Billy 
to the point at once, ‘‘did you el 
the budding romance?” 

Without smiling Maisie arraa 
magazines on the piazza table. + 

“There wasn’t much telling to do. 


papel ak apd For a me time nei 
us spoke. At last I said: 

“Do you know, it is just begin 
dawn on me that I don’t know all 
to know about life, even yet ig 


self,’”’ replied Billy. 
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FOR BETTER WALLS & CEILINGS 


\You can't expect 
javer Board results 
tess this trade-mark 
jon the back of the 
hurd you buy. 


——_——————————— 


An Improvement—Not 
| a Substitute 


: Don’t compare Beaver Board with lath and plaster. 

| There’s no comparison—in permanency—in service—in clean- 
 liness—or in beauty. 

} 

| 


Nothing goes into Beaver Board except the clean strong fibre 
of the spruce tree. Built up into sturdy panels of knotless, crack- 
less, manufactured lumber—protected against moisture and 
| weather changes by patent Sealtite sizing process, it’s an ideal 
building material. 

The easiest wall to build—the easiest to decorate, the longest 
to last and the hardest for heat or cold to penetrate. 

For the ceiling problem it’s the one logical solution. 


To Contractors and Carpenters 


There’s no place where good workmanship shows so quickly or 
so well as in a well-planned Beaver Board room. There’s a lot of 
satisfaction in a Beaver Board job. Why leave it to the plasterer 
to finish the room? 

Distributors in principal cities, dealers everywhere. 


Send for booklet—‘‘ Beaver Board and Its Uses”’ 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES, 104 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canada: 304 Wall St., Beaverdale, Ottawa. England: 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 
Australia: Builders’ Exchange, Sydney, N.S. W. 


United States Branches at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and San Francisco. 


Manufacturers also of Beaver Greenboard, Beaver Blackboard and Beaverbilt Products 
Distributors in principal cities, dealers everywhere 


If this dining room were bare of furniture, 
at would still be a handsome room—because 
the walls and cetlings are Beaver Board. 
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Here is 


the Proof: 


No Timken-Detroit Worm Gear has ever worn out since the first one € 
into service five years ago, and we don’t know how many more years they will} 


As a matter of fact we do know that those that have seen the most se 
have already traveled over 150,000 miles. 


Here are the truck builders who use Timken-Detroit Worm Drive: | 


i 

f 

‘ Abbott & Downing Co. DeKalb Wagon Co. *Kelly-Springfield Motor Rainier Motor Can} 
Acason Motor Truck Co. Detroit-Wyandotte Motor Truck Co. F, Rowe Motor Mfg. |) 

O. Armleder Co. Co. Kleiber & Co., Inc. Sandow Motor Tru. 

Atlantic Refining Co. Diamond T Motor Car Co. Lane Motor Truck Co. Selden Motor Vehii| 

Atterbury Motor Car Co. Dorris Motor Car Co. Lewis Hall Iron Works Service Motor Tru) 

The Autocar Co. Fageol Motors Co. Lippard-Stewart Motor Car Signal Motor Trucl: 


i 


Available Truck Co. Federal Motor Truck Co. Co. Standard Motor 7 
Bessemer Motor Truck Co. Forschler Motor Truck Mfg. ‘“‘Maccar”’ Truck Co. ‘+ Co. 
Blair Motor Truck Co. ‘Gor *Maxwell Motor Co., Inc. Standard Oil Co. o) 
Bourne Magnetic Truck Co. Gabriel Carriage & Wagon Co. Menominee Motor Truck Co. Sterling Motor Tru 
Bowling Green Motor Truck The Garford Motor Truck Mogul Motor Truck Co. ’ Stegeman Motor C 
Co. Co. Moreland Motor Truck Co. Sullivan Motor Tru’! 
Brinton Motor Truck Co. General Motors Truck Co. National Steel Car Co., Ltd. Tait Bros. 
Brockway Motor Truck Co. Hahn Motor Truck & Wagon Nelson & LeMoon Thomas Auto Truc 
Cadillac Auto Truck Co. Coesiic: New England Truck Co. ° Tower Truck Co. | 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. Hendrickson Motor Truck Oneida Motor Truck Co. Transport Tractor () 
Clyde Cars Co. Co. *Packard Motor Car Co. Velie Motors Corpe! 
Croce Automobile Co. International Motor Co. *Peerless Motor Car Co. Watson Wagon Co. 
Dart Motor Truck Co. Kissel Motor Car Co. *Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. Witt-Will Co., Inc. ° 


*These firms use Timken-Detroit Worm Gearing but build their own axles. 


| 
f 
fF 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY WY | 


Detroit, Mich. 
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IE WORLD AND THOMAS KELLY 


(Continued from Page 25) 


t ad choked off Tom’s proposal upon 
ountain still operated effectually to 
m. Pauline herself had not offered 

yy further opportunity. She had as- 

«an air of indifference. She was, in 

,stless and miserable. 
jdn’t hespeak toyou?”’ had demanded 
ther on their return to the yacht. 

‘éline shook her head. 

jj; didn’t and he won’t!”’ she answered 

«solately. ‘‘Something’s come over 


aever heard of such a thing!” re- 
/ Ma Selby with a maternal resent- 
“T should have thought he would 
gust jumped at such a chance. Of 
he will, soon. All he needs is a little 
») Young men never know just how to 
jut a thing like that. Why, I had 
4, your pa myself!” 

{| Selby was even more outspoken. 
yung jackanapes! Hadn’t he popped 
What did he think they’d asked him 
¢ the -yacht for, anyhow? He’d stir 
9, he would! Of course it was just 
s. At this, Pauline, however, pro- 
¢ vigorously. There was no use trying 
e people; and, after all, she had only 
+ Tom two months. He was a dear 
ut she could get on without him if 
‘e. They must promise to leave the 
jl thing to her. And this they some- 
ateluctantly did. 

(: had written to his mother from Bar 
ir that he expected to look for a position 
York; and that as soon as he should 


r. Meantime, he said, his address 
‘be the Waldorf, where the Selbys 
n apartment, and where they had 
him to come to them for a few days at 
‘of the cruise. As nothing had oc- 
ré which would justify the withdrawal 
; invitation, and as both Pauline’s 
eis, whatever may have been that 
it lady’s private opinion, confidently 
ved Tom to make good at an early 
‘e10 reason existed for any change of 
n This was indeed a fortunate solution 
Tin’s difficulties, since he was entirely 
ro. of funds and would otherwise have 
mbliged to seek shelter with Mrs. 
1e at Roslyn. 
(¢1 accordingly arrived at the Waldorf 
i¢circumstances which might well have 
ud the belief that he was or, at least, 
s jout to become a permanent adjunct 
t: Selby ménage—a consummation 
ic in the eyes of the clerks, head wait- 
, |lIboys, bartenders, porters and other 
elants, was devoutly to be wished, and 
i¢rendered him an object of their ten- 
esregard. For Pa Selby was well known 
thhostelry, not only as a distributor of 
jus largess, but as a giver of tips upon 
market, which had enabled more than 
éiployee to retire upon a fixed income. 
\ ailing valet welcomed Tom to a suite 
py across the hall from the apartment 
ued by the Selbys. His evening clothes 
ake aM laid out for him in faultless 
le: pon the bed, and a bath was ready 
‘In in the adjacent white-tiled bath- 
m There was even a tiny sitting room, 
h pholstered chairs, and a mahogany 
jlerpon which, under a glass lamp, had 
on, laced the evening papers. It was, he 
uit, almost as swell as Beausejour. He 
hl, dressed with luxurious deliberation, 
1, aving a few minutes to spare before 
» ner hour, bethought him of calling 
Ilie’s apartment, of which she had 
eihim the number, on the chance of 
di; her in New York. 
Riner to his surprise she answered the 
ey one herself ; and, to his relief, he dis- 
nm nothing in her tone to indicate that 
> Isented his having abandoned her to 
y-hting with his present host. The 
in. of her low voice over the wire thrilled 
it had done the first evening he had 
rat the Scotts’. She had found her- 
1ely at Newport, she told him, and 
ed to the city for the autumn. Lonely 
om? Perhaps he could guess. Any- 
wyelephones were such horrid, public 
n{! Wouldn’t he come up to see her at 
'gartment that evening? She was tired 
d jasn’t going out. 
11, who had business to talk over with 
'. | Iby, for once permitted discretion to 
vl over inclination, and invited her to 
ied to go to the play with him the fol- 
“lj evening, instead. Then, with a few 
‘red partings—so low that even an 
need telephone girl would have had 


difficulty in interpreting them—he hung up 
the receiver, his veins throbbing riotously. 

The Selbys were on the point of going 
down to dinner when he joined them in 
their elaborate drawing-room. Tom, who 
had never been in a big New York hotel 
before, was amazed and even rather dazzled 
at the crowds of people, the lights and the 
noise; and it is probable he might have felt 
somewhat ill at ease had he not been per- 
sonally conducted by Mr. Selby, who was 
received by the head waiter with magnifi- 
cent and, at the same time, with affection- 
ate distinction. With an all-embracing 
wave of his hand, intended to indicate that 
whatever they saw was theirs, he led the 
way to an orchid-decked table in the center 
of the room, simultaneously inquiring with 
solicitude after the health of Monsieur, 
Madame and Mademoiselle Selbee. 

Pauline’s drooping spirits seemed to re- 
vive in this friendly atmosphere, like wither- 
ing flowers under a warm rain. Evidently 
she was quite at home in hotels—and a 
general favorite in this one. She chatted 
familiarly to the ‘‘captain”’ who took their 
order about various Alphonses, Pierres 
and Victors, and ordered special dishes, 
her penchant for which was obviously well 
known to him. Before long she had en- 
gaged the almost undivided attention of 
five waiters; had ordered a window opened 
and the door closed. But the readiness with 
which all her demands were acceded to ‘was 
fully explained by the size of the bill which 
Mr. Selby left beside his finger bowl at the 
conclusion of the meal. 

Once more Tom congratulated himself 
that he was getting a free ride. He won- 
dered what the cost of a dinner could be 
when you gave the waiter five dollars at the 
end of it. Glancing stealthily at the menu 
under the guise of selecting a dessert, he 
rapidly calculated that they had certainly 
eaten at least thirty dollars’ worth. If he 
was going to keep up his end with Lulie he 
should have to begin to get busy! 

They left the table, the ladies carrying 
with them, most of the decorations, which 
had been pressed upon them by the attend- 
ants, and Mr. Selby suggested that Tom 
and he should have their coffee in the foyer, 
where they could see “‘all the folks.”’ Ac- 
cordingly they strolled through Peacock Al- 
ley, where Tom secured his first glimpse of 
that bewildering concatenation of human- 
ity which makes a New York hotel one of 
the most interesting places upon the globe, 
and finally came to anchor in the café, 
where the waiter brought Mr. Selby his own 
special box of cigars from the humidor. 

Mr. Selby had been carefully considering 
the problem of Tom’s relations to Pauline 
ever since the yacht had left Bar Harbor, 
and had concluded that the secret of Tom’s 
hesitancy lay in the fact that, as yet, he, as 
prospective father-in-law, had said nothing 
definite regarding the material future. He 
remembered perfectly what he had told 
Tom about the brokerage business and at- 
tributed his tardiness in declaring his in- 
tentions to a natural desire to be at least 
apparently self-supporting. Therefore, after 
he had finished his cognac, he approached 
the subject with characteristic subtlety by 
remarking: 

“Well, I suppose you want me to make 
good on what I said about giving you my 
business.” 

To the credit of our hero it must be here 

asserted that Tom had never consciously 
associated Mr. Selby’s offer of financial 
assistance with his daughter’s future matri- 
monial arrangements. He did not do so 
now. Onthe contrary, he merely attributed 
to Mr. Selby a generous friendliness toward 
himself, entirely divorced from any inter- 
est that he might be supposed to have in 
Pauline. 
' “T’ll be mighty grateful,’ he answered 
readily enough, “‘if you give me any of 
your business. It would be pretty tough 
starting out here without any backing.” 

“Bet your life!” agreed Pa Selby suc- 
cinctly. ‘‘A hard crowd to break into—be- 
lieve me! But I can fix you up. There 
ain’t many brokerage firms that would turn 
down my business. I’ll give you a letter 
right now to Westbury & Wheatland, my 
brokers, and tell ’em to make you a special 
partner.” 

“Oh, do you think they’d do that?” 
asked Tom, aghast. 

‘“We’ll see whether they will or not!’’ de- 
clared Mr. Selby. ‘‘ Maybe you don’t ap- 
preciate what a pull I’ve got downtown. 
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Oxy-Acetylene We 


and Cutti: 


Iding 


One of the oxy-acetylene welding operations employed in metal bed manufacture by 
The Simmons Company factories at Kenosha, Wisconsin, 


Many Metal Manufacturers 
Can Save by Welding 


The manufacture of metal beds strikingly illus- 
trates the advantages of oxy-acetylene welding— 
the decided savings of time, labor and materials. 
Parts formerly riveted required boring, which de- 


creased strength and increased labor costs. 


By weld- 


ing, these parts are now fused into one piece of 


uniform strength. The 


welding process, as used 


today, has virtually revolutionized metal bed manu- 


facture. 


Stronger, neater products, simplified production, lower 


costs and minimized material 


waste—these all-important fac- 


tors are open to every manufacturer of metal products. 


Oxy-acetylene welding has 


proved its value in nearly every 


line of metal manufacture from the making of delicate jewelry 


to massive locomotives. It is, 


in many instances, supplanting 


the bolt, rivet and threaded joint, when two pieces of metal 


are to be joined. 


Insures better welds, quicker 
work and lower operating costs. 
Offers a simple, inexpensive, port- 
able welding outfit for all classes 
of work. Prest-O-Lite Dissolved 
Acetylene is furnished in conven- 
ient cylinders, making the welding 
outfit portable for use inside or 
outside the shop. The Prest-O- 
Lite System of exchanging empty 
cylinders for full ones insures uni- 
versal, perpetual service. Avoids 
large initial investment and de- 
preciation. 


Our literature describes hundreds of profitable uses for the 
Prest-O-Lite Process in manufacturing, construction and re- 
pair work. Valuable welding data sent on request—write for it. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


U. S. Main Office & Factory, 870 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian General Office, Department I, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 


59 Branches and Charging Plants 


OCESS 


Millions of dollars’ worth of 
valuable castings, machine parts 
and tools are being reclaimed from 
the scrap-heap by this process. 
Railroads, foundries, mines, ma- 
chine shops and garages—using it 
exclusively for repair work—are 
realizing big returns. One quick 
repair may save the entire cost of 
a Prest-O-Lite outfit by avoiding a 
tie-up through the break-down of 
an important machine. Wherever 
metal parts are to be joined, weid- 
ing merits investigation. 


Worlds Largest Makers of Dissolve 
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While working at his 
trade as journeyman shoe- 
maker, “The Boy Who 
Pegged Shoes” decides to 
put into operation his life 
ambition to become “The 
World’s Greatest Shoe- 
maker.” 


CAUTION—Be sure 


the price stamped on 
the bottom has not 
been erased or raised 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 
£3 535054 542995 56 97 «98 
You can Save Money by i 

Wearing W. L. Douglas 


Shoes. The Best Known 
Shoes in the World. ry 


. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
atthefactory. Thevalueis guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. f 
he qualityof W.L.Doug- | ° 
las productis guaranteed ‘ 
by more than 40 years’ expe- 
rience in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

pene OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 

{6 ouglas name and the retail price is 

ato on the bottom. TAKE NO SUBSTIT UTE. 

For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your local 
dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot supply 
you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet showing how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free. 


Wha Loreple 


BOYS’ SHOES 
® Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


“Gimme a 


ride Billy’’ 


VERY BOY AND GIRL in the block 
envies the youngster who owns a 


: THE 
“MARMON” $1.50 
A new Motor Cap. High 

rade, light weight—made from 

* waterproof Gabardine. Distin- 
guished looking, comfortableandserv- 

iceable, Don't accept an imitation. Look for the 
“ReGaL” name, Your dealer can supply you if you insist. 

If he will not, send us his name and $1.50, stating size 

worn. We will see that you are supplied. 


100% fun, 100% health, for all boys and girls. High 
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And my pull is yours. See? That is, if we 
pull together,”’ he added significantly. 

Tom, however, did not grasp the conno- 
tation. 

“T guess there won’t be any difficulty 
about that!” he assured his host, with en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr. Selby’s expression relaxed and his 
face beamed. 

‘‘T’m glad to hear you say that, son!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Put it there!” 

And he held out his hand. 

On Wall Street Tom experienced some 
difficulty in finding the brokerage office of 
Westbury & Wheatland, to whom Mr. Selby 
had given him a letter of introduction. 
In spite of the self-confidence engendered by 
his successful social career at Newport, he 
could not help feeling somewhat insignifi- 
cant amid the throng upon the sidewalks. 
But, at any rate, his frame of mind was 
entirely different from that of the famous 
Dick Whittington on his arrival in London 
with his mousetrap in his pocket. Whit- 
tington had intended to be lord mayor of 
London; but to be mayor of New York 
would not have satisfied Tom in the least. 
His vision rather resembled that of Lord 
Rosebery, with the slight difference, how- 


‘| ever, that Mr. Tom purposed to marry not 


only one of the richest but also one of the 
most beautiful women in the country. 

Nevertheless, with all his self-assurance, 
he did not create any noticeable stir upon 
Broadway, and could hardly be said to have 
attracted any attention at all except from 
two yellow-haired young ladies who were 
drinking soda water at the fountain of a 
corner drug store, and for whose approving 
regard our hero felt duly grateful. 

He had rather anticipated that the abode 
of Westbury & Wheatland would turn out 
to be a stately building of Carrara marble, 
with plate-glass windows through which 
the passers-by could discern at a respectful 
distance the partners themselves, moving 
among their customers arrayed in frock 
coats and tall silk hats. That, at least, had 
been the impression conveyed to him by 
Mr. Selby; but the number in Wall Street 
which corresponded with the one upon the 
envelope in his hand proved to belong to a 
dingy brownstone structure whose narrow 
hallway was paved with dirty marble and 
whose stairs were cramped and winding. 
Westbury & Wheatland were not even upon 
the ground floor. 

They were up only one flight, however; 
and Tom, having climbed the necessary dis- 
tance, found himself in a sunny suite of old- 
fashioned, green-carpeted offices, full of 
deep-seated leather chairs and sofas, and 
hung with railroad maps. 

A group of men were standing round the 
ticker by the window, and at one end of the 
room a clerk in an alpaca jacket was busily 
hanging up little square figures to indicate 
the prices at which the various stocks were 
selling across the way in the big Exchange. 

There were perhaps ten persons in the 
entire place and Tom looked vainly for 
some employee to whom he could state 
his business. Nobody appeared to wait on 
him, however, and as the youth hanging up 
the numbers hardly seemed free to run 
errands Tom had no choice but to grapple 
with the situation himself. Accordingly, 
still wearing his hat, since he noticed that 
most of the other persons in the office were 
wearing. theirs, he approached the ticker 
and accosted the first back he saw there. 

- “Beg pardon, could you tell me where to 
find-Mr. Westbury?” he ventured. 

The particular back at which he had 
directed the inquiry remained seemingly 
oblivious of his existence. It was a well- 
shaped back, with broad shoulders, and 
covered with what the Cambridge tailors 
had been accustomed todescribeas a“‘nobby 
suit” of black-and-white check. The back 
proving unresponsive to merely verbal 
approach, Tom unhesitatingly tapped its 
owner on the shoulder. 

“Can you tell me ——’” he repeated; 
but the completion of the sentence was in- 
terrupted by the sudden turning round of 
the man to whom the back belonged. 

“Wh?” he began. He gazed quizzically 
at Tom out of not altogether friendly gray 
eyes. ‘‘ Well, I’llbedamned!” he concluded. 

Tom recoiled abruptly. He had not ex- 
pected thus to encounter Lulie’s husband at 
the threshold of his budding financial career. 
He found himself growing uncomfortably 
warm, with his heart pounding violently. 
He was, in fact, quite unable tospeak. Mr. 
Wingate seemed fully appreciative of the 


| humor of the situation. 


“Not looking for me, are you?”’ he asked, 
smiling. 
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Tom swallowed and shook his hea 
was looking for one of the firm, ad 
He had a letter of introduction, whi 
wished to present in person. 

“That’s all right,’’ responded Win 
“T’m a member of the firm myself, 
want to talk to Westbury, I presume 
me your letter and I’ll take it in tO. 
Don’t mind waiting a few minutes? | 

Tom would have surrendered th le. 
tents of the Congressional Library, } 
been possessed of them, in order to ¢ 
Wingate at that moment, and he w 
tatingly handed over the ‘letter Mr. 
had given him. It was rather a stag 
to find that Wingate was a member of Jj 
bury & Wheatland. He wondered, 
waited, whether it really wouldn’t ve 
impossible situation. You could ha 
pect an injured husband to take h ig 
corespondent into business with him,, 
you? Well, Selby would put him ing 
where else ‘that was just as good. 4 
was more than one office in Wall Stre 

He began to feel better. The menr 
the ticker were all smoking cigars, 
Tom, taking out his elegant gold cas 
gan to smoke too—a cigarette. He 
surprised at the rapidity with whiel 
prices of the stocks changed upon thet 
at the end of the room. The mena 
ticker did not seem conscious of his 
ence; and once, to show that he was 
at home, Tom strolled over and rai 
tape through his fingers, quickly retre 
however, startled at his own temerity 

Wingate was taking an awfully 
time! He kicked his heels together 
ously. Who did they think he was, 
how, to be kept waiting in that fas] 
Presently, however, Lulie’s husband 
out of the inner office and nodded tohi 

“All right,” he said. “Mr. West 
would like to have you step inside. B 
way,” he added, “when you get tht 
withhim I’d like a word with you my 
you don’t mind.” 

Mr. Westbury, a florid, keen-eyel 
with a close gray mustache, rose ands 
hands with Tom and motioned him 
seat. He had the air of having all the 
in the world. 

re Mr. Selby says you are look 
jo ” 

“That’s it,” answered Tom within 
assurance he was far from feeling. _ 

Mr. Westbury tapped his desk wit 
edge of the envelope in his hand. a 

“The conditions are a bit unusua 
went on, swiftly appraising Tom w 
sharp eyes. 3 


over the ue menoe and have our re 
customers. The board out there is} 
only a convenience for a few of our fr 
who like to make our office their head 
ters. But, of course, we can make x 
we'll have to make room for you, if it¢ 
to that. We can’t afford to lose Mr. Si 
business.” | 
Tom felt an access of confidence 
Selby must be a heavy trader. 
“That is for you to say,” comm 
Tom; he did not observe that | 


bury was biting his mustache, 
“Putting it bluntly, Mr. Selby 
that we should make you a special pai 
your interest to be calculated on thean 
of his ee plus anything else you 
bring 
6 Well, don’t you think that a fai 
sition?” asked Tom 
Mr. Westbury shnibiel? his should 
“We cannot make you a special pé 
That is out of the question, for 
sons. We are willing, however, to 3 
a nominal connection with our ho 
to pay you a thousand dollars 
salary until we see what you are going 
worth to us. How does that stri 
Tom assured Mr. Westbury thal 
would be eminently satisfactory. toh 1 
“You can come here or not, just a 
please,” continued Westbury. 
bring in other business we’ll give you 
sort of bonus. -You ought to be able ti 
up quite a lot round the clubs and h 
particularly if you can get any tips 
Mr. Selby. You can stay away as ml 
you like. Just telephone, if that suit 
There’s really nothing you can do: her 
know.” ie 
“ Allright,” answered Tom, nothing 
to be his own master to such @ 
‘“When do I get my salary?” 
Mr. Westbury gave a slight lau igh. 
“First of every month,” he 3} 
shortly. ‘Want any money? Y vel 
you an n advance if you like.” = 7 
(Continued on Page 105 oa 
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AKLAND puts forth this new Sensible 

Six in the firm conviction that it is the 

forerunner of the type of automobile which 
soon shall command America. 
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of high power, light weight, great comfort 
and fixed economy toward which the sen- 
sible motorist is surely turning. 


It is above all things an automobile built 
to be used—to be enjoyed as well as to be 
admired. 


It is for the man who wants in his motor 
car an efficiency on which he can always 
rely, at a cost which will serve rather than 
enslave him. 


The overhead-valve motor in this new 


Oakland is of special design, simple and 
compact, delivering at 2600 r.p.m., 44 h.p., 
or one full working horse-power to every 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
Just as you say,” replied Tom in a lofty 


He had hardly expected any such con- 
: evidence of Mr. Selby’s interest so 
, at any rate. Yet he had the equiva- 
of a thousand dollars actually in his 
4|! A thousand dollars! His first real 
xy! Enough to pay back all he had 
yowed from Allyn and have a couple of 
(red left besides. He almost forgot 
(t Wingate in his excitement and haste 
t the cheek cashed. But Wingate did 
fet him escape. 
‘Vell,”” he said pleasantly, “now that 
siess is over, can you give me a few 
ites? What do you say—shall we sit 
yi here? Or perhaps we had better go 
ae private office, eh?” 
‘ uit yourself,’’ answered Tom, distrust- 
|; any Greek bearing a gift. 
}: followed Wingate down a narrow pas- 
until they came to a small room at the 
cof the suite. It was a cheery place, 
ta fire burning in an iron grate and the 
mouring in through a single huge win- 
y beneath which stood a desk. On top 
2 desk was a large framed photograph 
Hie! At sight of it Tom hesitated and 
rst dropped in his tracks. Wingate— 
t his wife’s picture! Lulie’s girlish face 
Id out farchly at both of them—the 
sind and the boy. 
“ood picture of my wife, isn’t it?” said 
uate quietly, sinking into a revolving 
a and motioning Tom to an adjacent 


é 
“ery good indeed, I should say,” re- 
ée Tom, redder now than ever, and 
d.voring to assume an air of light 
lierence. 
“f course that picture was taken over 
1 ears ago,” continued Wingate criti- 
Ne butshe’s hardly changed at all. She 
he prettiest girl of her year—in fact, 
‘good many years.” 
nm was becoming more and more un- 
rtable. Wingate had him at a dis- 
tage and was making the most of 
ugh Tom did not ask himself what 
2 ther’s purpose was. It was enough 
‘jor Tom that under the circumstances 
$ quite impossible for him to demand 
gall that was to him! 
“ou may be surprised at my speaking 
u this way, but I can’t help it. I 
0 my wife pretty well. I know how 
uiful and how damned fascinating she 


ut I know something more about her 
i 


ouldn’t be sitting here in my office 

you, young man! And that is, that 
y ife never went wrong with any man, 
d ever will.” 
Wigate’s honest gray eyes were fastened 
0}Tom’s face. He was speaking gently, 
nit tenderly of his wife. 
“was madly in love with Lulie—have 
vs been in love with her. I guess I’m 
lce with her now. I think she used to 
ene. She still loves me sometimes. 
it wasn’t clever enough for her, and 
ed her. I’m only a stockbroker. I 
v¢ went to college. Maybe I’d have 
re her just as much if I had. But she 
S ae of those girls who get a bad start, 
ez3e she never knew anything about 
le. New York and Newport are full of 
x I don’t wish to tire you, but I 
n you ought to have a word of expla- 
ti: about Lulie. I appreciate it’s not 
yar fault. , 

it then, it isn’t all hers, either. It’s 
rt the fault of conditions. You see 
2S never had to do anything for her- 
{| her entire life. She was brought up 

yernesses and French maids, and al- 
yhad her breakfast served to her in 
d)1atray. But her mother took good 
ef her and she was strong. How she 
il swim! The only things Lulie ever 
e\she got secondhand from novels and 
1égirls, who had them off their maids 
d urdressers. Sweet trick for a mother 
p y on a girl, isn’t it? Smoke?” 
1 nodded. 
tat isn’t giving a girl a fair chance! 
other brought her up to believe that 
ly kind of life worth living was what 
+t down on Long Island; taught her 
< forward to nothing but dances and 
and flirting all the rest of her days; 
dhicidentally that children were just 
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a nuisance. Honestly, Lulie hasn’t any 
idea of a home without half a dozen foot- 
men in powdered hair and knee breeches. 
What chance has a girl got, I ask you?” 

He inhaled a deep breath of cigarette 

smoke. 
“And then they brought her out, with 
a great fanfare of trumpets. For two years 
she went to a ball every night and stayed 
in bed all the next day. For two years she 
was the center of a whirlwind of artificial 
excitement. Every unmarried man made 
love to her—and a good many married 
men. She was fed up on it. Then she 
married me.” 

He laughed amiably. 

“T suppose I was rather a comedown for 
Lulie, though I filled the bill so far as 
money and what you call social position 
goes. But her mother was satisfied; and so 
was she for a while. Then it got to be an old 
story. You see, she’d become convinced 
that she would hold the center of the stage 
all her life. She’d been flattered and adored 
and petted until she had to have admira- 
tion or die of drought. And suddenly, after 
this hectic two years of débutante life, the 
whole thing dropped with athud. She was 
married; she refused to have any children— 
the idea filled her with disgust and horror. 

“She had to have some outlet for her 
energies; so she began to take on a few 
admirers. She told me all about ’em— 
laughed at ’em with me. But she was so 
pretty—is so pretty—they used to lose 
their heads over her. I can’t blame her 
or them very much. And the thing grew 
on her! She just couldn’t live without it. 
I can understand it easily enough. Her 
mother had made her think that her whole 
life was going to be one triumphal pro- 
cession—and then the procession petered 
out. She ceased to be a débutante, but 
she still had the débutante point of view! 
She had to be made love to in spite of the 
fact that she was married already and 
wasn’t willing to pay the price of love.” 

He knocked the ash from his cigarette. 

““We had rows—not because she’d done 
anything really wrong, but because she 
was getting herself talked about and mak- 
ing me ridiculous. She went back to her 
mother half a dozen times; and then, 
when she got tired of that, started in again 
with me. Of course it’s grown on her, but 
it’s not so bad as if she drank or took 
drugs. But sometimes I don’t think she’s 
quite all there.’ He tapped his forehead. 

Tom had started to his feet, his eyes 
blurred with indignant tears. Wingate 
waved him sternly back. 

“T’ve been speaking in defense of my 
wife and in behalf of a lot of useless, mis- 
erable, neurotic women who can only play 
at being alive. I’ve got more to say, 
though. As I tell you, I know that Lulie 
never did a really wrong thing—you know 
what I mean. And she never will. Why, 
that night you met her in the hall we’d 
been talking things over—you among ’em. 
I’d met her at the Welfleets’ not long be- 
fore and we’d had a jolly chat in the garden 
and patched it all up. Then you came 
along and spilled the beans. 

“Of course I hdd to stand on my dignity 
in the household; but I know Lulie wasn’t 
to blame then. The trouble is, they’re all 
against her now. No use explaining. I 
didn’t want to make a fuss, so I got out. 
Six months from now Lulie will come round 
again and we'll fix thingsup. I want to say 
two things to you: First, I want to warn 
you against ruining your young life chasing 
after my wife. She’ll play with youand then 
throw you away likearag doll. She doesn’t 
care a damn for you or any other man alive! 
She cares only for herself. She’s as hard as 
nails and as cold asice. And she’s as wily 
when she’s playing her game as a heathen 
Chinee. 

“For instance, she’s not above trying to 
make you think I’ll divorce her and name 
you as corespondent. My God! You! Ha! 
Ha! That’s the kind of thing she does to 
put ginger into the game. Yet she knows 
that I wouldn’t divorce her under any con- 
ditions. She’s my wife and I’m going to 
protect her, no matter what! See?” 

Wingate had thrown away his cigarette 
and was leaning forward, pointing a long 
forefinger at the now utterly humiliated 
and partially frightened Tom. 

“And that brings me to the second thing 
I’ve got to say to you, young-feller-me-lad ! 
I don’t care how much you burn your fingers 
letting Lulie pull the wool over your eyes. 
You are free to play the game and make 
anything out of it you can—which won’t 
be much. But’’—and he rose and stood 
threateningly over Tom—“‘if you once do 
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or say anything—you understand, any- 
thing—in public or elsewhere that compro- 
mises my wife in any way, I'll thrash you 
until I break every bone in your body, and 
I’ll leave you so your own mother wouldn’t 
recognize you. Is that plain enough?” 

Tom slipped out of his chair and got upon 
his feet. He was thoroughly scared, for 
Wingate had by this time quite lost control 
of himself. 

“Get out!’’ Wingate finally blurted. 

Tom did not delay in carrying out his 
order. He ‘‘got out,’ as he picturesquely 
expressed it to himself, ‘‘while the getting 
was good.”’ In fact, the precise method of 
his departure remained a permanent blank 
in his recollection. Once downstairs and 
out upon the street, he realized forcibly, 
however, that it would be most embarrass- 
ing to be associated in business, after what 
had occurred, with a firm of which Wingate 
was a member. The mere thought of climb- 
ing the stairs again and explaining matters 
to Mr. Westbury filled him with dismay. 
Wingate would probably be prowling round 
somewhere and be disagreeable if not dan- 
gerous. It would be much more tactful and 
far safer to write a letter and return the 
check, which now, of course, it would be 
quite impossible for him to keep. 

He fingered it with regret, representing 
as it did the largest sum he had ever had 
within his control. There was no help for 
it. He should have to send it back. He 
should simply have to go to Selby and 
get from him letters to another brokerage 
firm: The hands of the clock on Trinity 
Church pointed to half past twelve. There 
was just time to reach the Waldorf com- 
fortably before luncheon. 

He found Mr. Selby amusing himself by 
looking out of the window and smoking 
one of the long black submarine cigars he 
affected. The ladies, he said, had gone 
out shopping, and purposed lunching any- 
where—wherever they happened to be 
taken hungry. He listened with interest 
while Tom gave an emasculated narrative 
of his experiences of the morning, nodding 
commendation or scowling disagreement, 
as the case might be. But when his guest 
endeavored to explain why he could not 
associate himself with the firm in question 
Mr. Selby was clearly mystified. Tom took 
the position that as he was an intimate 
friend of the Scotts it would be manifestly 
improper, or at least exceedingly awkward, 
to be connected in business with Wingate, 
who, as amatter of common knowledge, was 
separated from his wife. If nothing else, 
such an association would certainly prevent 
his getting any of the Scott business, which 
might be large. 

r. Selby, however, couldn’t see it at all! 
Half the menyou knew were separated from 
their wives! Business was business—and 
matrimony was matrimony, or bad busi- 
ness, as you chose to regard it. He chuckled 
at what he regarded as a very good joke. 
Tom, in his opinion, was making a mistake. 

Tom, however, was obdurate. Unable to 
tell Selby the real cause of his refusal to 
join Westbury & Wheatland, he merely in- 
sisted upon the assumed one and requested 
Mr. Selby to give him letters to some other 
firm. This his host was disinclined to do. 
He didn’t like the idea, he explained, of 
having Tom rush all over the street turning 
down good jobs for fanciful reasons. In the 
long run it would be bad for him. Westbury 
& Wheatland were his regular brokers and 
he didn’t want to leave them. The old fel- 
low was obviously quite distressed at the 
situation. He wanted, he said, more time 
to think it over. 

However, he had a suggestion. Why 
should not Tom see what he could do for 
himself? He would agree to give him such 
business as he might have until further 
notice and Tom could place it where he 
chose—with any responsible firm. More- 
over, he’d give him a tip and Tom could see 
what he could do with it. Chicle was going 
up—not right off, maybe, but before very 
long. It was good for seven or eight points, 
anyhow. They had luncheon together, 
from which Selby departed hurriedly for a 
matinée, leaving Tom with an unoccupied 
afternoon before him. 

Lighting a cigarette, Tom sipped a cup of 
coffee and then sauntered through the cor- 
ridors on the ground floor of the hotel, idly 
watching the people who occupied the arm- 
chairs that lined the walls. Presently his 
eye caught a sign reading Wertheim & 
Wertheim, and he found himself at the open 
door of what appeared to be a brokerage 
office connected in some way with the hotel. 
There was the usual board at one end of the 
room, upon which the prices of active stocks 


-or, if you prefer, get over by the boa d 
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were being recorded, and in front of w 
reclined an audience of rather prosy 
looking men and a few women. 
other end of the room stood a co 
tickers and about them was congreg 
usual crowd of traders. A tall aler Lo 
young Hebrew who had been stands 
the window turned as Tom entered, 1 
and came forward. 

“Glad to have you drop in on w 
Kelly,” said he affably. e 

Tom was nonplused. 

“You're a little surprised at my knoy 
your name? That’s nothing. We 
our business to know who is at they h 
Glad to get a little of your trade, you 
Besides, of course, your being a f 
Mr. Selby’ s —— 

“T see,’”’ remarked Tom. 

It had suddenly occurred to him 
here was a chance to test the val 
Selby’s influence and support. } 

“Doing anything in the market’ 
ther inquired Wertheim easily. 

“How’s Chicle?” asked Tom in 
tone, hardly aware that he had utte 
words. 

Wertheim glanced at the board. 

“‘Forty-one,’’ answered the broker 
same key, but manifestly interestedy 
thing doing?” 

Tom nodded mysteriously. 

“Tt’s good for a rise,” he remarked 
fidently. ‘‘Not at once, necessarily 
it’s good for seven or eight points—bel 
me!” 

Mr. Wertheim became instantly agita 

“Ts that straight?’”’ he whispere 

“Straight from Selby—within ten1 
utes.” 

“Look here,’ responded Wi 
““Come into our inside office, won’t 

Hegrabbed Tom’sarmand hastilyp 
him through a glass door into a sma 
empty save for a table with a te 
upon it. 

“Suppose we take a flyer?” sugge 
the broker eagerly. “‘I’ll carry youf 
thousand—for the tip.” 

Tom, who had not the remotest 
what being “ carried for a thousand” me 
nodded. 

“T don’t mind,” he answered. 

Wertheim unhooked the receiver of 
telephone and murmured into it rapi 
Then he hung it up. 

“You just leave this all to me,” he 
toTom. The bell rang and Wertheim’ 
up the receiver again. 

‘Got it!” he exclaimed. ‘Forty 
and an eighth.” 

“Got what?” inquired Tom. i 

“Two thousand shares of Chicle,” 
swered Wertheim, with a puzzled 
“Say! It’s all right, isn’t it?” 

“Why, of course it’s allright. I told 
it was going up,’ ’ replied Tom. 

““Well—I think I’ll start her along n 
answered his new friend. ‘‘ You wait he 
see what happens.’ 

Tom, entirely at sea as to wha 
meant, started out among the crowd, we 
ing while Wertheim moved from grou 
group. The man at the board sud 
changed the card under CHI to 42. A 
moments later he altered it again to 4 

Wertheim came over to where 
standing. 

“She’s moving!” he whispered. 

There was no doubt about it. Chicle 
moving—jumping, in fact. Befor 
minutes had elapsed Chicle—w 
Chicle might be—had gone suc¢e 
from 4234 to 43; to 439; to 444 
and then to 45 Le. 

At that point Wertheim hastene 
to Tom and dragged him once m 
the office. 

“Look here!” he cried. “I’m for gé 
out quick. What do you say?” : 

“T would,” agreed Tom, for no reas 
the world save to be agreeable. 

The broker used the telephone on 
his face pale with excitement. 
sank back with a deep suspiration 

“Sold it—at forty-five!” he ejaculi 
“Congratulations!” i a 

He opened a pocket check book 
rapidly and tore out a piece of paper. 

“Here you are!”’ he said, tossing 
in Tom’s direction. “A thousand tha 
If you get any more like that, let 

““What’s this?” asked Tom, g 
pidly at the check in his hand. 

“Your profits, of course. I’ve 
my own check. I'll put it thr 
personal transaction. No use comp 
matters.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) — 
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“That Order of Carallayss Ties Up a Lot of Money, 
| But I Believe Every One of Them Will Sell Goods” 


T is an eventful hour when the 
printer delivers your order of 
catalogs. 


The success of a year’s business 
may turn on the quality of the 
printing —on whether or not the 
catalog ‘‘pulls.”’ 


A big order like this ties up 
money, that’s true; but when the 
work is actually delivered you get 
a new slant on the cost. 


You see, then, that if every cata- 
log does its duty and makes its sale, 
the cost is negligible. 


_ It becomes plain that the way to 
save money on printing is not to 
cut the cost of printing but to make 
each booklet produce. 


For every catalog to sell, they must all be - 


up to the same high standard. 


There should be no defective copies, no 
sorting through for a good copy—they should 
all be good copies. 


They can all measure up to the same 
standard, if printed on standardized paper. 


By standardized paper is meant paper upon 
which you and your printer may depend for 
a definite standard of results. 


If, for instance, you are going to print a 
large edition of folders using line cuts, you 
can buy many different kinds of paper for 
the job—yet a look at the 1917 Warren 
Suggestion Book will show you a_ paper 
manufactured for just the kind of use you 
contemplate. 


Another advantage of standardized paper 
is the uniformity of size, color, weight, thick- 
ness, surface, strength, coating, etc. 


This phase of standardization makes pos- 
sible the remark, “‘I believe every one of 
them will sell goods.’’ 


That means a minimum, almost a total 
absence of variation. 


Warren’s Standard Papers offer you first 
the right paper for the printing you are about 
to do—a paper put through tests of folding, 
breaking, binding, tearing, weighing, “‘pick- 
ing” (atest of the coating), and printing. 


There you have your standard. Select a 
Warren Standard Paper and you know in 
advance exactly what the results will be, and 
what the cost will be. 


You know, too, that you may depend on 
these results in an edition of ten thousand or 
a hundred thousand or a million. 


Printing Papers 


To appreciate the extent to which a set of 
standards will help you in buying printing 


Write for the 1917 
Warren Suggestion Book 


In our Suggestion Book you will see ex- 
amples of printing on WaRREN’s CAMEO, a 
De Luxe, dull finished paper, with a soft, 
velvety surface like old ivory. It deepens half- 
tones and dignifies type. CAMEO produces 
the richest printing effect possible in one 
impression. 


The Suggestion Book also shows how 
WarREN’s Lusrro, a coated paper of highly 
refined surface, brings out the finest half- 
tones with the fidelity of engraver’s proofs. 


WarreNn’s SILKOTE is a semi-dull coated 
paper—an extremely serviceable stock. It 
produces commercial books of unique and 
notable appearance and is used for art maga- 
zines and school-books. See it in the Sugges- 
tion Book. 


WARREN’S CUMBERLAND COATED is one 
of the most remarkable coated papers on the 
market. Upon its smooth, lustrous surface 
some of the finest commercial booklets of 
recent years have been printed. It gives far 
better results than are usually expected from 
a paper sold at its price. 

Warren’s PrinTone, better than Super, 
cheaper than Coated,’’ is an ideal stock 
for folders and large edition booklets. 

There are other Warren Standards for 
every printing use shown in this Suggestion 
Book which contains 68 pages. 

When writing for the Suggestion Book, 
please use your business letterhead. “This 
book is highly specialized and owing to its 
limited edition can be offered only to printers, 
advertising managers, sales managers, and 
buyers of printing. 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY, 162 Devonshire Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Constant Excellence of Product —the Highest Type of Competition 
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Vacuum Cleaner 
makes the work 
lighterand the rugs 
Jast longer. 


Electric Ranges 
are coming into 
Seneral use—save 
time, labor and 
food values 


Interphones are 
&Sreat step-savers. 
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Is she treading away her strength 
on an old-fashioned machine ? 


As you sit in your office, surrounded by mechanical and electrical devices for saving time, 
money and labor, give a thought to your wife at home. Has she the right kind of household 
machinery with which to carry on her business, that of making the right kind of a home? Has 
she any efficient machinery at all?—or is she just a slave to methods which even her mother 
and her grandmother found tiresome and wasteful ? 


Take the question of sweeping. Have you given her 
a vacuum cleaner? You certainly would if you your- 
self had to go through the house with a back-breaking 
broom and breathe the dust-laden air. A Western 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner not only makes home clean- 
ing easy, but also makes rugs last longer by removing 
the grit that grinds the life out of the fabric. Four 
cents’ worth of electricity runs it six hours. 


Who does the laundry work? Surely not your wife. 
Rubbing clothes to cleanliness is heart-breaking drudg- 
ery. The Western Electric Washer and Wringer starts 
at once to save your clothes. It turns them through 
the hot suds and dissolves away the dirt. With one, 
your wife or servant can do the wash easily. A week’s 
wash uses only three cents’ worth of current. 


Try your hand at washing the dishes tonight and 
then you will know how tiresome and disagreeable a 


task this is. Then ask us to tell you how it is made 
quick and easy by the Western Electric Dishwasher. 
Four cents’ worth of current washes the dishes for a 
week. 


Years ago man made the ox earn his keep in the 
treadmill. But today it isn’t necessary for your wife to 
treadle her strength away at the old-fashioned sewing 
machine—a clumsy, unsightly device. Give her a 
Western Electric Portable Sewing Machine that is no 
larger than a typewriter and can be carried to the 
work. Three hours’ sewing can be done with a cent’s 
worth of electricity. 


You can buy many other Western Electric House- 
hold Helps—fans, electric irons, toasters, etc., and 
these will go a long way towards helping your wife 
solve her servant problem, and meet the rising cost of 
running your home. 


If you want to give your wife a square deal, and your electric light company 
or dealer cannot show you these devices, ask our nearest office to send you 


a copy of the Booklet No. 164-Q, ‘‘Mrs. Bright’s Way.”’ 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Philadelphia Richmond Kansas City Chicago Cleveland Minneapolis Dallas Denver Seattle 
Boston Baltimore Atlanta St. Louis Milwaukee Cincinnati St. Paul Houston Salt Lake City San Francisco 
Buffalo Pittsburgh Birmingham New Orleans Indianapolis _—_ Detroit Omaha Oklahoma City Portland Los Angeles 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Must she wrestle with 
old coal range, and stru 
with the obsolete broom? 


Is she confronted with the 
everlasting Monday problem ? 


' to room 4! 
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Electric V 
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and reduce 
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Electric Iro 
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Machine 
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SCATTERG 


est in a young feller that kin refuse a 
of money when he can’t pay his board 
Maybe ’twa’n’t jest a nice way, but I 
to find out. The man I’m needin’ has 
ave a clost mouth, and somethin’ a mite 
er’n that—gumption not to sell out. 
the idee?” 
I—yes, I guess I do—but ——” 
Any objections to workin’ for me?” 
None.” 
All right. Keep the money. When 
*ye worked it up come for more. And, 
ng feller, if things turns out for me like 
nk they will, you’re goin’ to quit bein’ 
wyer one of these days. I’m agoin’ to 
1 you in my business. Come over to 
store.” 
t the store Scattergood spread his maps 
re the young man and pointed to a cer- 
spot: “There’s about fifty different 
els of timber in that crotch. I don’t 
to need ’em all to-day, but I calc’late 
ittin’ a sort of fringe round the edge.” 
ew his finger down the East Branch 
,up the West Branch in a sort of horse- 
“Your job’s to git options on the 
re—in your own name. Git the idee?” 


Fit ’em cheap.” 
Yes, sir.” 
here’s five thousand dollars on deposit 
‘ie bank in your name. Use it.’”? When 
jtergood trusted a man, he trusted him. 
d now,” he said, ‘‘I cale’late to raise 
le dust so’s you won’t be noticed.”’ 
jattergood’s little dust consisted of al- 
jig to be inserted in the local paper an 
announcing that Scattergood Baines 
bought all the stock and contracts of 
3ailey Provision Company, which con- 
was purveying food supplies to all the 
ys of Messrs. Crane and Keith. . . . 
si Scattergood settled back to watch 
clust rise. 
Mie dust rose and filled the eyes and 
*; of Messrs. Crane and Keith, as Scat- 
od expected, with the result that Mr. 
“@ Was a passenger on Scattergood’s 
}, to Coldriver village. 
lowdy, Mr. Crane,” said Scattergood 
at gentleman belligerently entered the 
iware store. ‘‘I was sort of lookin’ for- 
| to seein’ some of you folks.” 
100k here, Baines,’’ said Crane, “what 
ou butting into our game for? We let 
et away with that other thing, but this 
tea of yours makes it look as if you were 
[ngtrouble. You bought that provision 
lany to get a lever on us.” 
Taybe so. Maybeso. But I wouldn’t 
et up about it. You see, it’s like this: 
) olks kind of did what I expected you’d 
1 that dam-and-boom deal, and come 
y close to doin’ me out of some valu- 
(oroperty. I didn’t get het up, though. 
sort of sat round and waited—and it 
out all right. Now didn’t it?” 
ullhead luck.” 
‘laybe so. Maybe so. Now here’s how 
iger things to-day: You and Keith 
1; amiable about that deal, and you 
aim to let my dam-and-boom com- 
‘make any money out of you. I ex- 
you can manage it.-If I was in your 
‘and was the kind of a man I judge 
1 olks be I’d fix it so’s the dam-and- 
‘ company couldn’t handle the drive. 
sip the men, maybe, and start fights, 
le sort of forced to take charge so’s to 
y drive through. And then I’d sue 
mages. That’s how I’d do. I calc’- 
eaat’s about what you and Keith has 
had, hain’t it?” 
ye was purple with rage, but under- 
| his rage was a clammy layer of un- 
ant surprise that this mound of flabby 
ould have such uncanny vision into 
Irdly creditable plans. 
ou’re crazy, man,” he blustered. 
aybeso. Maybe so. Anyhow, I took 
‘mite of insurance agin sich a hap- 
i. I got me this here provision com- 
‘to feed your men. Ever happen to 
i what would happen in the woods if 
umberjacks run short of grub? Eh? 
Auppose it happened, and your men 
t bilin’ out of camp, sore as bears with 
ings. What then, eh? Couldn’t git 
ar crew this winter, maybe. Eh?” 
ne blustered. He threatened legal 
4 Tes, but Seattergood pointed out no 
measures could be taken until he 
® to deliver supplies. Also he directed 


Keith said, which Scattergood was not un- 
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OOD KICKS UP 
TAH DUST 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Crane’s attention to the fact that the pro- 
vision company was a corporation, and lia- 
ble only to the extent of its assets. “‘So, 
even if you got a judgment, you wouldn’t 
collect enough to make no profit. And your 
winter’s cut would be off, and what logs 
you got cut would rot in the woods. I calc’- 
=shp you'd stand to git damaged consid’- 
able.” 

“What’s your proposition?” spluttered 
Crane. 

*Hain’t got none. You jest run back to 
Keith and repeat as much of this here talk 
as you can remember. I’m going to be 
busy now. ’Afternoon!”’ 


vi 


OR two weeks Scattergood disappeared, 

and though Crane and Keith sought him 
with fever in their blood he was not to be 
found. He filled theirminds; he dominated 
their conversation; he gave them sleepless 
nights and unpleasant days. Their attention 
was effectively focused on the emergency 
he had presented to them. Scattergood had 
kicked up an effective dust. 

At the end of two weeks Scattergood ap- 
peared in town again and went directly to 
Johnny Bones’ office. Scattergood now 
called his lawyer Johnny. 

“Got ’em?”’ he asked. 

“Not all. There’s a fifteen-thousand-acre 
strip cutting right across your horseshoe, 
from East to West Branch, and I couldn’t 
touch it. I got all the rest. That one be- 
longs to a woman, and a more unreasonable 
woman to try to do business with I never 
saw.” 

“Um!” said Seattergood. ‘‘ Know where 
I been, Johnny?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Gittin’ married.” 

“What?” 

“Yes. Me’n’ the lady, we met by ar- 
rangement in Boston, and got us a preacher 
and done the job. Marriage, Johnny, is a 
dog-goné solemn matter.” 

“‘T’ve heard so,’’ said the young man. 

“Some day,” said Scattergood, ‘“‘I’m 
agoin’ to marry you off. Calc’late I got 
the girl in my eye now.”’ 

“T hope,” Johnny said, “‘that you’ll be— 
er—very happy.” 

“Guess we'll manage so-so. Now about 
them options, Johnny. You make tracks 
for the city and sort of edge up to Crane 
and Keith. Might start by showin’ ’em a 
deed for a mill site down across from theirs 
at the railroad. Then you might start 
askin’ questions like you was lookin’ for 
information. Guess that’ll git up their 
curiosity some. Then you kin spring your 
options on ’em. When you’ve done that, 
come off and leave ’em sweatin’, and don’t 
mention me. I hain’t in this deal a-tall.”’ 

But before Johnny could get to Crane 
and Keith, Crane and Keith came to Scat- 
tergood. 

“You’ve got some kind of a proposition 
in mind,” said Keith, who did the talking 
because he could keep his temper better 
than Crane. ‘‘What do you want?” 

“Make me an offer,’’ said Scattergood. 

“We'll buy your provision company, and 
give you a decent profit.” 

“Don’t sound enticin’,” said Scatter- 
good, reaching down and loosening his 
shoe. It was too cold to omit the wearing of 
heavy woolen socks, so he could not twid- 
dle his toes with perfect freedom, but he 
could twiddle them some, and that helped 
his mental processes. 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“Tll sell the provision company’s stock 
of provisions—but nothin’ more. At a 
profit. You got to buy, ’cause you can’t 
make arrangements to git in grub before I 
bring on a famine for you. And I got the 
grub stored in warehouses. That’s part of 
it. Second, I’ll lease you my river for three 
years. You wasn’t cale’latin’ to pay for the 
use of it. So you be obleeged to pay in ad- 
vance. I figgered my profits on drivin’ at 
about two thousand this year. Give you a 
three-year lease for five thousand. I hain’t 
no hog. Yes or no?” 

There was a brief conference. ‘‘Yes’’ was 
the answer. 

“Cash,” said Scattergood. 

“You'll have to come to the city for it,” 


,’ 


willing to do. He returned with a certified 
check for twenty-six thousand five hundred 


Miller Hot 
Water Bottles 
cannot leak 
because they 
have no seams 
and are made 
with the pat- 
ented C-Kur- 
Nek 


Miller House- 
hold Rubber 
Gloves fit and 
protect like an 
extra skin. 
Keep hands 
soft and white 
—free from 
stain and 
grime. Prevent 
rough skin and 
shrunken fin- 
gers, 


Miller Rub- 
ber Sponges 
cleanse the 
pores and vital- 
ize the. skin. 
Round out the 
hollows and 
leaveasoothing 
flow. Instantly 
sterilized by 
dropping in 
boiling water. 


Miller Non- 
Collapsible 
Nipples can’t 
leak and insure 
perfect feeding 
and an even 
flow of food; 
can’t feed too 
fast; prevent 
wind colic and 
choking. 
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Household 


Rubber Goods © 


The Same as Surgeons Use 
ILLER Rubber Goods are made to 


meet the rigid rules of surgeons, phy- 
sicians and nurses. They won their fame 
first in hospitals—among the foremost spe- 
cialists. 

For 27 years Miller “‘Standard’’ Rubber Gloves 
have been first choice of the medical profession. Then 
others wanted surgeons grade rubber in the articles 
needed for the bathroom, the nursery and the sick- 
room. For only the specialized Miller methods can 
produce this super-quality. 

So came Miller Hot Water Bottles, Syringes, 
Household Gloves, Sponges, etc. 

And we agreed to supply them to the public 
through one leading drug store in every locality. 

Now all homes can have Miller Surgeons Grade 
Rubber Goods. 


Go ask for Miller and take no other. Or write to 
us if your druggist can’t supply you. 


Surgeons Grade 


Rubber Goods 


Please note the reasons why Miller Goods excel. 


Leakproof, Long-Life Rubber! 


Miller Hot Water Bottles and Syringes have no 
seams. They are made in one piece—hence there 
are no seams to leak, no bindings to separate. More 
than that, we control the C-Kur-Nek. It insures an 
absolutely water-tight neck, because the metal 
thimble into which the stopper screws is imbedded 
in solid, thick rubber before vulcanizing. In other 
bottles this thimble is put in after the bottle is made 
and is merely held in place by cement. 

Pressure that would burst many water bags, 
can’t harm the Miller. So with Miller Combination 
Fountain Syringes. 


They withstand many hundred pounds of weight. 
And all are over-size capacity. : 


Be Ready for Emergencies 


No telling how soon you'll need 
a Hot Water Bottle. This, like a pee se aeneemmemeemmmactaaiiael 


Fountain Syringe, should be in (howe : 


every home constantly. gt 
Go get one today at the Miller | — 
drug store. Don't put off—have it | 
handy when the time comes. 
Write for illustrated booklet and 
price list—today. 


The Miller Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
Builders of Famous Miller 
Geared-to-the-Road Tires 

DEALERS: Let the exclusive 
Miller Merchandising Plan increase 
your business 20 to 50 per cent 
Write for proposition and proofs. 


Man in Drug Store Window 
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No Rights Nor Lefts 


This is one of the many advantages of the Ivory Garter. You don’t 
have to worry about which goes on this sock or that. The Ivory Garter 
is interchangeable. It fits either leg, inside or out. The Ivory Garter has 
no pad—doesn’t bind—is light, cool and efficient. Ask your dealer or 
will mail prepaid upon receipt of price. 


u prt sy : ™ “f ata as RETAIN AAT (The 
{REG STE; RE. Ds 5 EY gk PY, ‘ We Ivory 
Garter 

Prices: 50 cts., 35 cts., 25 cts. is the 


same high qual- 
Men’s Side Garter 


ity as before 
made specially for those who the war.) 

do not like a garter around 

the leg or those troubled ; 

with swollen veins. in 

DEALERS: Order 

from your jobber 

or direct. Cata- 

log including 

women’s gar- 

ters on request. 


} IVORY GARTER CO. 
Sole Mfr. 
New Orleans, U.S.A. A 


NewYorkSales Office: 4 
200 5th Ave. ‘ 


No Metal-_ Cant Rust 


Do Ye Need More Money’ 


Toh help your husband—to help your children 
—to help yourself ? We can show you an easy 
way that is dignified, honorable and profitable. 

The happy, contented women shown above are all 
free from worry and with money coming in. Each of 
them has founded, with our help, a growing and 
prosperous business and every year sees each of 
them making more money. And these cases are by 
no means exceptional, for 


In More than 13,000 Cases We Have Helped 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same 
as they have done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No pre- 
vious experience is necessary—we show you how to 
make money in an easy, congenial and profitable way. 
We sell direct from the mill to the home through our local 
representatives, and our lines of hosiery and underwear for 
men, women and children are famous the world over. 
Write today for our free catalog 
: It tells the whole story ‘ 
Ren Py 


A THOUSAND WAYS TO 


PLEASE A HUSBAND 
A Wonderfully Pleasing Gift Book 


by Louise Bennett Weaver 
and Helen Cowles LeCron 


—An instantaneous hit because, under the guise 
of romance—a most delightful and unusual cook 
book comes into being. Running through itisa 
little story about “ Bettina’’ and how she made 
a real home for her “‘Bob.’"’ It’s 
The Romance of Cookery—and 
the inspiration of housekeeping 
Tells two people in particular and small families 
in general, exactly what to do and how to do it. 
479 pages. Extra illustrated. $1.50 net. 
All Bookstores By mail, extra 12c. 


BRITTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, N. Y. 


Bay City, Mich. 


Dept. 3 328 
We have been in business here for more than 22 years 


aint Your For or 91.0 

Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 

You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you'll be driving again. 

You’ll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 

Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, send $1.00 (Canadian Imperial Quart 
$1.25) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to— THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., 1502 Berea Rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 

Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 


AUTO 
FINISHES 


and twenty-four dollars and nineteen cents, 
of which five thousand was rental for his 
river, and four thousand and odd dollars 
was his profit on his provisions. Not a bad 
profit from a dust-throwing project! 

Meantime Johnny paid his visit to Crane 
and Keith, and came home to report. 

“Tt hit them between wind and water,” 
he said. 

“Uh-huh! What did you judge they had 
in mind?” 

“They wanted to buy me out. Of course 
I wouldn’t sell. My clients wanted that 
timber and were going to work to build 
their mill. The last they said was that they 
were coming up to see me.” 

“Uh-huh! When they come, you men- 
tion about that strip of fifteen thousand 
acres you couldn’t buy, eh? Let on you 
couldn’t get it.” 

Johnny held Scattergood as he was going 
out. 

“T want to account for that five thou- 
sand dollars you placed in my name.” 

“Go ahead. I hain’t preventin’-you.” 

“T got options on eighteen thousand six 
hundred acres of timber. The options cost 
me twenty-one hundredand seventy dollars, 
and my expenses were sixty-one dollars and 
a half.” 

“Um! Cheap enough. What did 
the land cost an acre?”’ 

“Averaged a dollar and seventy-five 
cents.” 

“Auh! . Notsobad. Now tend to 
Crane and his quiet friend.” * 

They arrived in due time, accompanied 
by their lawyer. 

“Mr. Bones,” said the lawyer, ‘‘you 
have certain options that my clients wish 
to purchase. Undoubtedly they were taken 
in good faith, but we would like to know 
whom you are acting for.” 

“You can deal with me. I have full 
powers.” 

“You decline to disclose your principal?”’ 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Do I understand the project is to build 
a mill at once and start to cut this timber?” 

“That is my information.” 

“Aha! May I ask how much land you 
have?” 

Johnny exhibited a map, on which was 
blocked off the timber in question. ‘‘You 
see,” he said, ‘‘there’s one fifteen-thousand- 
acre strip I couldn’t get hold of. It cuts 
right across the triangle from river to river.” 

Crane looked at Keith, and Keith looked 
at Crane. 

“Tt belongs to a woman who wouldn’t 
sell,’’ Johnny added. 

“What figure did you pay for the land?”’ 

“That is hardly a fair question.” 

“What do you ask for your options? 
That’s a fair question, isn’t it?” 

“They’re not for sale.’ 

“But we may make an offer. It might be 
profitable for your principals to sell. My 
clients feel they need this property, lying 
as it does between their holdings.”’ 

“T’ll listen.” 

There followed whispered arguments 
among the three, resulting in an offer of a 
dollar and seventy-five cents an acre for the 
whole tract—exactly what Johnny had 
agreed to pay. 

“T said I’d listen,” said Johnny, ‘“‘but I 
don’t seem to hear anything.” 

Another conference and a bid of two dol- 
lars. Johnny shrugged his shoulders. Two 
dollars and a half an acre was finally of- 
fered, and then Johnny leaned forward and 
tapped with his finger on his desk: 

“Tf you gentlemen mean business let’s 
talk business. I’ve got what you want. 
You can’t get it unless I want to sell, and I 
don’t want to sell. I and my clients know 
what that timber is worth to us, but any 
business man will consider a quick profit if 
it is enough profit. In five years that tim- 
ber will be worth five or six dollars stand- 
ing; in fifteen years it will be worth fifteen 
to twenty. But if you want to buy to-day 
you can have it for three dollars through 
and through.” 

“We've got to have it,” 
Keith nodded. 

“Cash,” said Johnny, for cash was a 
hobby of Scattergood’s. 

“Our bank has made arrangements with 
your local bank to give us what money we 
need,” said Keith. 

And then clattering upstairs came a small 
boy. Without ceremony he burst into the 
room. ‘Mr. Bones,’”’ he shouted, “I was 
sent to tell you that strip of timber you 
tried to buy from the lady is for sale.’’ 
Then he whisked out of sight. 

Johnny shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Costs 
me some profit,”’ he said. “‘Confound that 
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woman! Well, we can go to the bank and 
close this up. Then you fellows can buy 
that last fifteen thousand acres.’ 

“You bet we will,” said Crane sava 

At the bank fifty-five thousand 
hundred dollars in the form of a ce 
check was deposited in the hands of 
cashier to be paid to Johnny when he she 
deliver proper deeds to the property 
It represented a profit of twenty- 
thousand two hundred and fifty dolla 

““Now for the other parcel,” said C 
and getting the information as to o 
ship he and his companions took a b 
to the spot. It was a comfortable | 
house, white-painted and agreeable to lo, 
upon, but the pleasure of the view we 
ruined for Crane and Keith by reason of; 
bulky figure standing on the porch in| 
versation with a woman. 

“‘Baines!”’ ejaculated Crane. It so 
like a swearword as he said it. 

“Madam,” said Crane, not deigni 
recognize Scattergood’s presence, 
own a tract of timber—fifteen tho: 
acres. We hear it is for sale. We wa 
buy it.” 

“This gentleman was just making 
offer for it,” she said, pointing to § 
good. 

“We raise his offer twenty-five 
an acre,” said Crane, and drew fro 
pocket a huge roll of bills. 

“That makes two dollars an acre,”: 
she, and looked at Scattergood. 

“Two and a quarter,” said he. 

“Two and a half,’”’ roared Crane, | 

““Two-seventy-five,” said Scattergood, 

“Three dollars.” ; 

““Three-ten,’’ said Scattergood. 

“Three and a quarter,’”’ said Crane 
glared at Scattergood. “If you w 
worse than that,’ he shouted, ‘‘ why 
found you, you can have it.” 

“T don’t,” said Scattergood placidk 

The woman figured a moment. “ 
makes forty-eight thousand seven hu 
and fifty dollars,’ she said. ‘‘I kind ¢ 
even money. You can have it for an 
fifty thousand.” 

Scattergood looked at her and ¢ 

“Done!”’ said Crane. “We'll ge 
town and close the deal, ma’am, i 
don’t mind.” 

“Your buggy seems to be crow 
said Scattergood. “I'll drive the lad} 
you want I should.” 

“We want nothing from you a 
Baines.” 

“All right,” said Scattergood plac 
and getting into his buggy he drove 
He drove rapidly and alighted at Jo 
Bones’ office. Presently he emerged ¢ 
ing a legal-appearing document 
hand—and went across to the bank, wh 
he handed the document to the cashier. 

Presently the parties appeared, en 
the bank, and the cashier, upon bei 
directed, executed a certified check tot 
lady for fifty thousand dollars. Thet 
handed it to her and the deed to Mr. Cran 

“You see,”’ said he, ‘“‘we have the d 
all ready for you.”’ 

““Yes;’ said Scattergood, stepping th 
the door. “I had it fixed up for you. 
to be prompt when I’m tendin’ to m 
business matters. Gentlemen, I gues 
hain’t met Mrs. Baines real proper y 

It was not a happy moment for M 
Crane and Keith, but they weatherei 
not suavely, not with complete dignity 
after a fashion. 

“Well, Scattergood,”’ said Mandy, ~ 
was a real good deal.” 

“The way you histed ’em to fifty 
sand was what got my eye,”’ he said pr 
“‘T wouldn’t ’a’ had the nerve.” i 

“T knew they’d pay it,’ sh 
“Seems like a reasonable profit, tho’ 
land’s been alayin’ there unprodu 
thirty years. Father he give a th 
dollars for it, and the taxes must ’a’ 
couple of thousand more. Say, fo 
thousand dollars’ profit.” 

“And I come out of the other dea 
fair. Made twenty-three thousand 
the options and nine or ten off of th 
things. Guess the Baines family’s a 
of seventy-five thousand dollars ri 
a good day’s work.” 

“But it can’t lay idle,” she said. 

“Not a minnit. We'll buy tha 
thousand acres way back up the 
sixty-six cents, like we planned, an 
some workin’ capital. And, Mandy. 
and Keith hain’ t got that timber fo 
It’s comin’ back to us some of thes 
I feel it in my bones.” 

“Kind of a nice wind-up for our hon 
moon,” said Mrs. Baines practically. | 

| 
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MEMORIAL is a sina wee silent guard until that day 


breaks and the gates of eternity swing wide. There is no sub- 
stance so fitting for this sacred purpose, this privilege and duty, as 


BARRE GRANITE 


The Rock Beautiful— and Everlasting 


Its very character—its firm texture, enduring quality, 
beauty—make it Nature’s own material for monu- 
mental purposes. 


Barre Granite has no flaws or imperfections. Its low 
absorptive power prevents it from becoming discolored. 
Its density and hardness permit any treatment—smooth 
finish or the finest carving. 

The Rockefeller, Fleischman, Heinz, Schley, Armour, 
Tarkington, Potter Palmer, Anheuser, Leland Stanford, 


and thousands of other memorials have been cut from 
Barre Granite. 


Be sure to specify that every part of your monument, 
mausoleum or other memorial be made of genuine Barre 
Granite. Make the erection of a family or individual 
monument your own task rather than leave it to 
others. Ask yourmonument dealer about Barre Granite. 
See specimens in your local cemeteries. And write 
for a copy of “‘Memorial Masterpieces.” 


BARRE QUARRIERS AND MANUFACTURERS ASS'N, Dept. D, BARRE, VERMONT 
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Known for Its Tone 
And Because It 


Plays _Z// Records 


The Brunswick has an all-wood sound 
chamber—built like a violin. 


This throat gives The Brunswick a clear, vibrant 
voice. When you hear it, you will have a new appre-. 
ciation of phonographic reproduction. One must 
compare it. 


Another feature that decides many in favor of The 
Brunswick is its ability to play all records, whatever 
make. This removes limitations. 


This means Brunswick owners may now 
enjoy the famous Pathé Discs, for which a sap- 
phire-ball reproducer is furnished. Pathé, as 
you know, has the world’s largest collection of 
records. 


The Brunswick is designed and built 
by the House of Brunswick, for 76 years 
a leader in the wood working art. 


The Brunswick is furnished in ten 
models, ranging from $30 to $1500. 


Hear The Brunswick, and compare 
before you decide. It is the final type, a 
composite of all wanted features—truly, 
‘All Phonographs in One.” 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Chicago San Francisco New York Cincinnati 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities 
of United States, Mexico, France 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: 
Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 80 York Street, Toronto 


DEALERS: Write for our profitable plan 
with all the sales details. 
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etroit. She found that if she drove 
-her car waited below—without stop- 
for so much as a hairpin, she could 
th the next train. She caught it. 

J a quarter to eleven the next morning 
das back in the office, and Opdyke was 
ther. Her telephone call had got him 
if bed at half past one in the morning. 
iad found her in the railroad station at 
irter past two, and they had had nearly 
four to talk before the night express 
mH through; and after an early break- 
sion the train they had talked all the 


| 


knew Opdyke had been shown a 
| eablegram, and who except Plimson 
have forged it? They had discussed 
phheck marks on Reiner’s letter, and 
} e remembered that Plimson had once 

ht him a German letter about the 
s to read; so Plimson himself could 
No doubt he’d had the 


“dyke was positive that Plimson was 
ich blockhead and greenhorn as to 
e works into its present state through 
ence. In view of the forged cable, 
s positive Plimson had taken the steel 


i 
2 
; 
i” 


cehe declared wrathfully: ‘‘He’s been 


mto you all round. He’s no more sick 
ul am. He means to slip away, and 
en telling you about ill health to 
Te you for it.” 

1 the same, the more they studied it the 
oT seemed the difficulty of translating 
opinion of Plimson’s guilt into any- 
‘that a legal institution would treat 
the slightest respect. Undoubtedly 
ad destroyed the forged cablegram, 
en a forged cablegram proved noth- 
specting eight hundred shares of steel 
id, What they had to go on was an 
yn and four little pencil marks on an 
[ptter. It was plain enough that a 
man might have found a million 
mities of disposing of that stock and 
g the proceeds. With ample time 
ght possibly discover means of trac- 
'e stock certificates through a labyrin- 
r course back to Plimson’s hands; but 
mwas no time. If the works was to be 
hoa money must be in hand by three 


was exactly this-hopelessness of the 
*m that exasperated Opdyke intoler- 
iy It was quite unbearable that a 
uly-necked, thin-lipped, soft-footed old 
iilike Plimson should calmly walk off 
Nive hundred thousand dollars which 
riimmediately necessary to save the 
rd owney name from humiliation, and 
sjall, blue-eyed young woman at Op- 
de from pain and beggary. It had 
ted to him more than once that noth- 
se in the world was so blue as her 
and her dark hair came out in a little 
f emer side under her broad-brimmed 
the intolerable thing was happening 
his nose. 
could fairly see Plimson’s mirthless 
E-u mphing grin. He’d thought and 
nt; and always when it seemed hope- 
S$ inner fire flamed forth in some such 
Gi as this: 
1€ man’s a thief! There never was a 
e/hat didn’t leave a trail! There’s got 
j of somewhere! There always 
be! We'll hunt until we find some- 
Bee eontront him with! There’s got to 
sjaeth ng!” : : 
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A NATURAL OVERSIGHT 


(Continued from Page 22) 


In Twenty;:Four Hours She Would Raise Five Hundred Thousand Doilars, She Said 


t 
: 


And with no more plan than that this 
able man had journeyed from Detroit to 
Chicago. 

II 
ES WAS a quarter past twelve and they 

had searched everywhere. Behind a 
closed door Opdyke had inserted a thin 
strip of steel beneath the roll-top of Plim- 
son’s desk and forced the lock. He had 
forced the lock to the one fastened drawer. 
They had examined every scrap of paper in 
the desk. 7 

They had goneinto the vault and searched 
there. She, at least, was tired. Their hands 
were soiled with the dusty papers they had 
fingered over. Absent-mindedly wiping 
the perspiration from his brow Opdyke had 
left a broad smudge over his forehead and 
across one cheek. She perceived that this 
was comical, but the perception was quite 
mirthless; there was no laughter left in her. 

It was patent to the simplest reasoning 
power that their enterprise was like search- 
ing for a needle in a haystack. Saying 
Plimson had taken the stock, endless op- 
portunities of disposing of it and secreting 
the proceeds evidently lay beforehim. They 
hadn’t really the faintest indication to go 
upon. Opdyke insisted that there’d simply 
got to be an indication somewhere. In the 
urgency of the case he had plunged head first 
into the stack, as though his wrath could 
somehow recover the needle by main force. 

Well, they had searched, and they had 
found nothing whatever. As they came 
out of the vault Miss McEldowney stifled a 
little sigh of weariness and fear, and looked 
at the smudged man with a silent question 
to which there seemed no answer. Opdyke 
was frowning. He had no notion of giving 
up. The muscles of his jaw were set with a 
mulish will to tear the secret out of the very 
walls. 

He went over to the violated desk, sat 
down at it and began doggedly examining 
its contents again. There was a check book, 
half used up. It had dashed him when he 
first looked it over because, rapidly turning 
the stubs, he saw that all the checks were 
drawn for small amounts—sums such as a 
thrifty superintendent on a salary of five 
thousand dollars a year would naturally be 
disbursing. 

There was no indication that the drawer 
of the checks possessed a fortune of half a 
million, and the computation on the last 
used stub showed that Mr. Plimson’s bal- 
ance at the bank was only nine hundred 
dollars. 

Nevertheless, Opdyke stubbornly took up 
the check book anew, scanning each stub. 
He had looked at a score, and came to one 
for thirty-two and a half dollars. His eye 
took in the name of the payee and his mind 
was suddenly illuminated. He read the 
name again and sprang up, his eyes shining, 
exclaiming: 

“Here it is! We’ve got him! We’ve got 
him!”’ 

Some fifteen or twenty minutes later he 
abruptly changed the subject of their con- 
versation by saying explosively: 

“T treated you like a dog! I shouldn’t 
have taken it for granted that that wire was 
genuine! I should have stuck anyway! I 
acted like a dog!”’ 


uur 
NTERING the office that afternoon, 
Mr. Plimson was wondering what had 
caused Miss McEldowney to telephone that 
she wished to see him there as soon as 


The best wedding 
sift of all 


Mother knows. 


She wants her little girl to feel in her new home 
that married life can be nearly all sunshine, pro- 
viding, in the beginning, she avoids making certain 
costly mistakes. 

She knows that in selecting a range, for instance, 


you may be buying either years of happiness or of 
comfortless discontent. 


She knows too, from long and happy experience 
with her own Acorn range, that perfect Acorn 
baking and Acorn fuel economy will bring pleasure 
and happiness worth many thousand times the 
trifling extra first cost. 


Always Improving 


Gas, Coal, Combination. and Electric 


RATHBONE, SARD & CO., Albany, N. Y. 


Please send me booklet showing styles of Acorn Ranges. I am 
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Bonnte-B 
SLIP-PON 
VEILS 


Elastic edge. 


Splendid for motoring and general use. 
No pinning, no tying. In 
sealed sanitary envelopes, 10c, 25c, 50c. 
At all smart shops, or send 10c for sample. 


Silverberg Import Co., 239 4th Avenue, N. Y. 
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Kwiklite 


THE QUALITY FLASHLIGHT 


Yowll take pride in owning a 
Kwiklité because of its handsome ap- 
pearance and un-matched construc- 
tion features. Users say it is far 
superior to the ordinary flashlight, 
giving longer service and brighter 
light. 

Many unusual styles are found in the 
complete line of 88 models, each with 
an individuality of its own. 


Among the various beautiful fin- 
ishes are some that are unique 
and novel; entirely different from 
the ordinary. 


Identify Kwiklite by the Telescopic 
joint near the center, which protects 
you against substitution. 


Demand kwiklite. The cost is no 
more, and your satisfaction is 
much greater. 
Sold by leading Hardware, Elec- 
trical, Drug and Sporting Goods 


dealers. Booklet 27 describes 
the line. 


The Usona Mfg. Co. 


New York Toledo 


San Francisco 


Renew your flashlight 
with Kwiklite Seamless 
Batteries; 25 per 
cent longer serv- 

ice guaranteed. 


—there’s a Superior for every purse, 


purpose, and person—visit a Superior Service 
Store and be fitted in the active man’s underwear 
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F YOU keep accounts, or written records of any 
kind, you need this book. It will show you how 
youcan simplify and facilitate the handling of busi- 

ness records—how you can save time—duplication 

—drudgery and brain-fag—make your records instant- 


/ ly available and save 50% of the cost of keeping them. 
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possible—wondering in a rather incidental 
way as one does over a matter which 
finally is of slight importance. 

He may have looked a bit more stooped 
and stringy and sallow than he did on the 
day he had Michael Reiner’s letters trans- 
lated; his cheeks may have been a little 
hollower; the bony structure of his face 
more conspicuous. Yet one who had seen 
him often in the interval would scarcely 
have noted a change—unless possibly an 
acute observer might have thought his close- 
set eyes had turned dull and filmy. 

-He walked across to his room and halted 
on the threshold, his heart leaping to the 
base of his throat. He had expected to see 
Miss McEldowney, who was standing at 
the farther side of his desk. He had not 
expected to see Opdyke, who was sitting at 
the near end of the desk—looking, it seemed, 
particularly brawny and_ good-natured. 


That large figure was the last one in the | 


world that Mr. Plimson would have chosen 
to see in hisroom—with Miss McEldowney. 
Both of them regarded him urbanely, yet 
his hammering heart misgave. He seemed 
to feel a heavy, fateful hand upon him. 

“T asked Mr. Opdyke to come here, Mr. 
Plimson,”’ said Miss McEldowney calmly, 
without waiting for conventional greetings, 
“because I want him to look over our 
balance sheet and see whether he can sug- 
gest something that will help us.” 

That sounded quite plausible and reas- 
suring, yet Mr. Plimson could find nothing 
to say. The hand seemed to grip him. He 
gave a little cough, walked over to the 
desk, placed his derby hat on top of it, 
mechanically smoothed his sparse graying 
hair and sat down silently. The balance 
sheet was in his desk. 

Looking steadily at that object rather 
than at the persons beside it he got a 
bunch of keys out of his trousers pocket, 
selected one, applied it to the lock and 
pushed up the roll-top. 

“T think you dropped something from 
your pocket, Mr. Plimson,” said Miss Mc- 
Eldowney. 

Mr. Plimson pushed his chair back a bit, 
bent over and looked at the floor; then felt 
in his pocket. While he was doing this 
Opdyke bent forward and looked at the 
bunch of keys sticking in the desk lock. 

“Perhaps I was mistaken,” said Miss 
McEldowney. ‘I thought something fell.” 

“Guess not,” said Mr. Plimson dryly, 
and turned to the desk, putting out his 
hand to take the keys from the lock. 

This little interlude occupied perhaps 
half a minute; and as Mr. Plimson’s fingers 
closed on the keys Opdyke’s large right 
hand went out and closed over Mr. Plim- 
son’s hand with a grip likea trap. Opdyke 
was leaning across the desk, looking Mr. 
Plimson hard in the eyes. 

“T want that key to your box in the Wall 
Street Safe Deposit vault,” he said. “I 
see it there on your ring. You’re paying 
thirty-two and a half dollars rent on the 
box. Your check book shows that. That 
will rent a box big enough to hold a bushel 
of bonds. We’re going to find out what’s 
in your box. 

“We know you had Michael Reiner’s let- 
ters translated. You may as well give me 
the key peaceably. Otherwise I’ll have the 
police here in ten minutes.” 

Mr. Plimson felt his triple-walled, steel- 
sheathed defenses tumble like a house of 
eards. His hold on the keys relaxed. He 
shrank in his chair. 

“T bought good bonds,” he said tone- 
lessly, his head drooping on his stringy 
neck. ‘‘They’re all in the safe deposit box. 
I haven’t even clipped a coupon.” 

Opdyke had hardly expected so swift a 
collapse. He pressed the advantage. ‘‘Turn 
over the bonds and we'll forget the rest— 
your rotten contracts and all your lies. 
You can sneak away as soon as you please, 
only without the loot. Now you must come 
with us to the bank and tell Mr. Madison 
half a million of good bonds will be turned 
over to Miss McEldowney as soon as we 
can get to New York. No questions need 
be asked.” 

“T’ll go with you,’ 
after a moment. 

“Good!” cried Opdyke, and looked over 
at Miss McEldowney with a great triumph. 
She smiled back at him, colored slightly 
and her eyes fell. 

Mr. Plimson saw that; perceived the 
great meaning in the look that passed be- 
tween them, and realized where he had 
made a fatal oversight—an oversight natu- 
ral enough to a person of his temperament. 
If he had suspected they were in love he 
wouldn’t have forged that cable, for if they 
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were in love they’d probably be get 
together, somehow, sometime. 

He gave a little cough and arose. 
three went downstairs and entered )V 
McEldowney’s car. They drove to - 


Plimson broke the silence, speaking y 
inevitable dryness: 

“Tt wasn’t all lies—as it turned out. 
thing is quite true: I have got Brig! 
disease.” q 


GENERAL BELL 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


than 1036 officers who were his 
When his promotion was announe 
was holding a commission as brigadi 
eral in the volunteer Army; but th 
not affect his rank in the regular 

General Bell is a West Pointer, 
class of 1878. Shortly after he donn 
army blue—there was no khaki in 
days—he saw much active service i 
Indian campaigns on our Western fronti 
Later, in the Philippines, he won the 0 
gressional Medal of Honor for g 
in action. When he was made b 
general he was the youngest general in 
Army. In 1906 he became Chief of St 
his successor, four years later, being G 
eral Leonard Wood, who in turn has 
place for him at Governor’s Island. 

General Bell has a remarkably fine re 
and is a soldier of the very highest 
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ZUGENE MANL 
RHODES, HIMSE 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


been permitted to see ourselves as Ot! 
see us. Reports from six Southern 
show that I am a good looker, tal 
dresser; traveler and linguist, intin\ 
with the great; artist and scholar, refi 
cultured; also a poseur, egotistical 
vain, given to teafights and public 
sertations about my own stories. 

I was a little surprised. I ha 
thought of myself as being all of t 
things, or any of them; and asI hadn 
set foot in any of those states, I suspec 
case of mistaken identity. I consulted} 
family and publishers. My suspici 
confirmed. If the mistaken gentleman: 
writes my stuff I get the money for it: 
I guess I can stand it if he can. } 
_ To a prominent Southern paper, wl! 
had published a full-page interview 1! 
me, glowing with my own appreci 
myself, I wrote a brief note, settin; 
that I had never been in that city or: 
The editor wrote back that he had k 
warm friend of mine for many yea 
I was a man of the highest honor, in 
of the baseness which I imputed to 
He wound up by denouncing me 
impostor and a liar. His loyalty tou 
me. j 
In view of the above facts, any per! 
contemplating matrimonial or finane 
lations with me are advised to 
quiries. 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


English secretary to the President. | 
Premier Tang Shaoyi’s cabinet re 
he retired with it, but before long 
called to the Foreign Office and 
pointed a secretary, August 6, 19 
rise since then has been very ra 
served on several important Chin 
ernment commissions, including t 
commission which conducted ne 
with Japan about the 21 dema 
as chairman of the International 
Commission, was principally instrun 
in settling the claims of the nationa 
thirteen foreign powers arising out ol 
revolution. In this his knowledge 0 
ternational law was of great service. 
was made councilor of the Chinese. 

Office, September 24, 1913. He 
pointed minister to Mexico in J 
but before he was able to proceed to 
City was sent on a special missio: 
land, and was transferred to his pre: 
October 26, 1915. 
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Right now, when defence is the issue of the hour in 
gery city, town, and hamlet in America, is the time 
fr every man to settle the question of complete defence of his 
lme. A man’s wife and children look to him for protection. 
I’s his duty to defend them from the aggression of treacherous 
fes that prowl by night. 
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A friendly Iver Johnson Revolver should. —tke cartridge will ot explode. Only one 
>in every home just for the peace of mind thing under the sun can make it go off— 
ul mental comfort it gives. There’sa great a pullon the trigger. Equipped throughout 
ese of security in knowing that you have with unbreakable, permanent tension wire 


1 yfé revolver handy. springs. It will give a lifetime of depend- 
An Iver Johnson Revolver is well adapted able service. 
ichome defence. It is the most depend- Hammer model with Regular Grip, $8.00. 


lz, the simplest and quickest to operate, Hammerless model with Regular Grip, $8.75. 
| the safest small arm that you can own. ‘‘Perfect’’? Rubber and ‘Western’? Walnut 
[tis so safe that you can drop it; throw it Grip, extra. 

acinst a wall, or ‘‘Hammer the Hammer’”’ Atall hardware and sporting goods stores. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
| 147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


i} 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San gee se 


——_ 


_ 


HAMMER THE Three Iver Johnson Booklets FREE 
Iv son “Wi "Ww, 
HAMMER They tell all about Iver Johnson Revolvers, Shotguns, havc he eee 
and Cycles. They will be mailed to you free. Indi- shown here is a real man’s gun. It 
cate which books you want: has perfect balance and is a dead 


5 shot. Accidental discharge impos- 
A—“ Firearms,” B—“‘ Bicycles,’’ C—‘‘ Motorcycles.”’ sible. $10.00. rey AN 
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Exclusive Closed Bodies 
Mitchell Designed and Mitchell Built 


All Mitchell bodies are now designed and built 


in our model body plant. So Mitchell designs are 
exclusive. And nothing is spared to make each one 
the finest of its type. 

They bring out countless new ideas. But they 
also combine all the best ideas found elsewhere. 
Our experts examined 257 show models before de- 
signing our present types. 


Then building our own bodies under efficiency 
methods saves us a large sum on each car. All that 
saving goes into extra luxury and beauty. We have 
added 25 per cent to the cost of finish and uphol- 
stery since we occupied this plant. 

You will see the result in many added touches. 
Such exquisite closed cars at Mitchell. prices were 
impossible before. 


Some Popular Styles 


Of course, the most popular closed-car style is 
the Convertible Sedan. The Mitchell’ design is 
unique. When you want an open car, the glass 
sides disappear. But in a moment the car is changed 
to a luxurious Sedan. 


This all-season car is attaining a tremendous 


vogue. In winter it is warm and cozy. In summer 
it protects from dust and rain. 


Another year-round model is our new-style 
Cabriolet. 


The Mitchell Coupé is a study. The Town Car 
and the Limousine show wonderful distinction. 


All these new styles mark the last word in artistic 
body building. 


Many Unique Attractions 


The latest Mitchells have 31 features which nearly 
all cars omit. 


They all have Bate shock-absorbing cantilever 
rear springs, which never yet have broken. They 
make these cars ride like aéroplanes—almost. 


The finish is fixed by heat, so the cars stay new. 


Every vital part is built to the standard of 100 
per cent over-strength. That is twice the usual 
margin of safety. 


Yet these superb cars much undersell other 
like-class cars. The reason lies in our factory effi- 
ciency. We build the complete car—chassis and 
body—under John W. Bate’s efficiency methods. 


You will find in our latest models all that 14 
years have taught us. And every attraction that a 
car can offer. They will give you new conceptions 
of what a fine closed car means. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


$1525 


SM MAMMA MIMTA MNT 


October 13, 19 


$1250 


‘ b —a 2 or 5 passenger Six 
Mitchell Junior on similar lines, with 
120-inch wheelbase and a 40 horsepower motor. 14-inch 
smaller bore. 


Club Roadster, $1280. Sedan, $1950. Coupé, $1850. 


TWO SIZES 
As —a roomy 7-passenger Six, with 127- q f , é 
Mitchel inch vhecibascianida HlEBIy faveied 
orsepower motor. 


Three-Passenger Roadster, $1490. Club Roadster, $1560. 
Sedan, $2275. Cabriolet, $1960. Coupé, $2135. 
f Club Sedan, $2185. 


Also Town Car and Limousine. All Prices f. 0. b. Racine. a 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


J about .14 of a cord in summer. Strik- 
-a rough average, an army of half a mil- 
ymen would consume round 75,000 cords 
ronth. ‘ 
3y the way, American standards of heat- 
ie soldiers are ten times as high as the 
neh and about four times those of the 
tish. In all other directions also we pro- 
emore liberally for our men. It is prob- 
e that these fuel requirements will have 
be shaved and that the troops will be 
iged to content themselves with less 
n our usual prodigal use of wood and 
], for the fuel allowance that can be ob- 
xed here by the gangs cutting timber 
not exceed 20,000 cords a month. It 
take a thousand foresters to provide 
t alone. 
‘hus there remains a deficit of about 55,- 
cords a month to be filled. This will be 
; by supplying coal or coke or oil. In 
nd numbers we. shall have to ship to 
‘nce 51,000 tons of anthracite coal a 
ith; or its equivalent, 33,600 tons of 
a; or 2,650,000 gallons of oil—just for 
heating of billets and barracks, and for 
‘sing purposes. Probably whichever is 
- most easily obtained will be provided. 
ecommendation has been made to use 
r{uettes instead of bituminous coal, 
‘eh much handling in loading and un- 
ling converts into dust. 
rance has been struggling along gal- 
ily on a coal supply that falls 625,000 
5;a month short of normal; she has been 
“ing war and running her industries de- 
a this handicap. So we shall need not 
+ to be self-sustaining in the matter of 
but ought to be in a position to aid her. 
iland has plenty underground—an is- 
i, of it—but she lacks the labor and fa- 
ilies to get it out. Consequently our coal 
dlies will have to come from America. 
o these big figures scare you, or merely 
i) you a headache? After investigating 
uwinter’s job I was blue over the pros- 
e for a couple of days; but faith re- 
ued. We have always prided ourselves 
nhe size of our undertakings; nothing 
aever loomed too vast for the United 
ties. Prussianism is a veritable Goliath, 
never forget old Bob Fitzsimmons’ 


aim: The bigger they are, the ’arder 
hi fall. 

‘aus far we have merely scratched the 
ice. Now we come to labor, which will 
as important a part over here as the 
actually in the trenches. 

‘ye quartermaster department of our 
million army will require 100,000 la- 
trs—stevedore battalions to unload the 
his, ordinary labor battalions and such. 
department takes care of food, cloth- 
ngfuel, transportation, supplies, salvage, 
aj—whenever there’s the slightest doubt 
S$) what department should tackle a 
v1 job they wish it on the quartermaster. 
u don’t believe it ask the first quarter- 
aer yourun across. He will admit they 
0/1 the work of the army. 


| Laborers Needed 


Ir work on railroads and wharves 
e aust bring over close to 49,000 men. 
hi forestry department, as mentioned 
b¢e, needs 15,500 men; the signal 
or} demands 12,500 specialists—tele- 
hte linemen and electrical experts; and 
sllaneous labor adds 12,000 men to 
e figures. The grand total for labor is 


sti,ate. 

e British have a fine system of labor 
oyment. They are divided into three 
ass—A, B and C—which in turn have 
Roughly speaking, Class A 
ejare fit for work in the front lines; the 
cid class are not of such high standard 
hc.re used behind the lines; the Class C 
ejare those whose fitness for the strain 
tk in France is questionable. These 
pt in England to keep things moving 


w let us consider the feeding of our 
, an all-important item. An underfed 
r fights that way. The commissary 
lates that each soldier eats five pounds 
, Which figure includes all the boxes in 
\ the food is transported. He doesn’t 
\e boxes, but in arranging for tonnage 
lejaave to reckon everything. For 500,- 

i it would take 2,500,000 pounds of 


0 


aily. 
i ag they do not plan for days, but 
of months or half years. Here 


are a few statistics that may interest you; 
if not, skip them. 

The army we plan for would eat 13,350,- 
000 pounds of beef a month; 3,375,000 
pounds of bacon; 1,375,000 cans of fresh 
roast beef, hash corned beef, corned beef and 
salmon; 13,350,000 pounds of flour; 2,- 
266,000 pounds of hard tack. It may be an 
eye opener to frugal housewives to learn 
that in the same period the army would 
use 150,000 tins of baking powder. 

Other items of issue are corn meal and 
beans; potatoes—they will eat 14,830,000 
pounds of spuds monthly; baked beans, rice, 
tomatoes, prunes, apples, peaches, jam, 
coffee, tea, sugar, condensed milk, salt, 
lard, butter, lard substitute, oleomargarine, 
sirup and spices. The British Tommies are 
strong on tea, but the quantity drunk by 
American soldiers is insignificant compared 
with their consumption of coffee. Whereas 
40,000 pounds of tea will suffice half a 
million of our men for a month, they will 
use in the same period 1,046,600 pounds of 
coffee. 

When you include rock salt and soap— 
of which they use 600,000 pounds every 
thirty days, not counting hand soap—can- 
dles, matches and housewives, the stuff of 
regular issue begins to loom a sizable pile. 
The one item of sugar alone amounts to 
3,000,000 pounds monthly. With shipping 
so scarce, the army may yet come to French 
standards. They are mighty stingy with 
sugar over here. 

In addition to the staples enumerated 
the commissary is obliged to keep on hand 
all sorts of things that come under the head 
of ‘‘sales articles.’”” The men buy these ex- 
tras to supplement the regular rations. The 
list is about ninety feet long; in it is 
everything from cigarettes to ginger ale 
and candy. 


The Signal Corps 


To store one month’s supply for 500,000 
hearty American stomachs requires a 
couple of million cubic feet of building. 
The stuff would fill eight buildings, 50 feet 
wide by 500 feet long, when piled to a 
height of ten feet. And they call this the 
field ration! The garrison ration would be 
half as much again. 

Every soldier starts out with two suits 
of clothes—meaning uniforms—three suits 
of underwear, two pairs of shoes, blankets, 
poncho, overcoat and other equipment. 
But those articles speedily wear out, espe- 
cially under the hard usage of trench life. 
So it takes 1,050,000 pairs of breeches; 
323,000 woolen coats; 1,050,000 pairs of 
overalls; 210,000 pairs of rubber boots; 
1,070,000 shirts; 1,470,000 pairs of leather 
shoes; 504,000 blankets; 1,890,000 pairs 
of socks; 1,373,000 fatigue and service 
hats; 3,444,000 suits of underwear; 210,000 
overcoats; 168,000 ponchos; 113,400 slick- 
ers; 323,400 shelter-halves; 418,200 cots; 
15,400 pickaxes, and so on, to make good 
the wastage every six months. All of which 
has to come from the United States. It 
must be in storage over here before spring. 

I have almost overlooked the horses and 
mules. While the demand for these varies, 
probably 400,000 would be required. And 
the forage ration is 15 pounds a day. That 
works out at 3000 tons every twenty-four 
hours, or more than 90,000 tons per month. 

As for ordnance and ammunition, you 
can readily understand why those are 
matters on which I don’t propose to touch. 
It is impossible to estimate an army’s needs 
along these lines, so many factors enter 
into the calculations. But the supply of 
ammunition and guns must be continuous. 

Tt is the same with gasoline, which'is an 
increasingly important factor in war each 
month. It must be supplied to the engi- 
neers, medical and hospital corps, motor 
trucks and aviation. To show how the de- 
mand for it grows in an offensive, let me 
tell you of what happened at Verdun. In 
the last offensive on that Front the French 
burned in two weeks 3,500,000 gallons more 
than their normal consumption. The very 
lowest estimate of our own requirements of 
gasoline would be 3,000,000 barrels a 
month. Besides that we shall use 33,000 
tons of oil and grease. The gasoline will be 
transported in tank steamers and stored in 
refineries rented for the purpose over here. 

The signal corps has been mentioned a 
couple of times. My idea of the signal corps 
has always been a number of carefully 
trained young men who stood up and 
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Brighton Flannelette 
Styles 
Women’s Nightgowns—With or 
without collar; variety of trims. 
Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, $1.25 to $1.75. 
Misses’, sizes 10, 12, 14, $1.00. 
Infants’ and children’s, 65c up. 
Child’s Sleepers— Double shoul- 
der, chest and back forwarmth. 
Double soles, mitten wrists, de- 
tachable helmet. Ages, 1 to 7, 
$1.50; 8,9, 10, $2.00; 12 to 14, 

M $2.50. Other styles, 75cto$5.00. 
The Pajunion, pajamas in one 
piece, has no binding draw- 

; string; trouserscan’t slip down, 
nor coat wad up. For men, sizes § 
A, B, C, D, $1.75 to $6.00. For & 
4 boys,ages 8 to16,$1.25 to$1.50. 
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This Is a Year to 
Look for this Label 


ITH values changing as they are, 
the Brighton-Carlsbad trade-mark 


becomes doubly important. 


On pajamas and Pajun- 
ions, coats are several 
incheslongerthan usual— 
full and comfortable. All 
Brighton-Carlsbad gar- 
mentsare ‘‘scaled’’ tocor- 
rect proportions in every 
part—for oversize men. 


On pajamas and Pajun- 
ions (seelargeillustration) 
a button at ankle keeps 
garment leg down snugly 
over calf. No chance for 
chills. Nor can trousers 
work up and bind in 
crotch. 


In women’s nightgowns 
size corresponds with 
your actual bust measure- 
ment. Plenty of fullness 
throughout bust, body, 
sleeves, armholes, etc. 


righ 
ions are 


made in specially 


It guarantees 
style, material, durability 


and workmanship. It as- 
sures certain satisfaction. 


In Brighton - Carlsbad, in all 
weights of material, you can choose 
from 517 styles—for men, women 
or children—the night garment 
with exclusive style and com- 
fort features best adapted to 
yourneeds. Study these dia- 
grams and photographs 
from life. 


Have your dealer unpin 
the garment and show 
you its advantages. Only 
in this way can you see 
the comfort, fit, and sat- 
isfaction-value hidden 
within its folds. 

Ask for Brighton-Carlsbad 
by name. If your dealer has 
not what you want, write for our 
“Nightie Book” and get free 
80-inch kraft paper tape meas- 
ure, so he will know what size to 
order for you. 

H. B. Glover Company 
Desk 4 Dubuque, Iowa 
Dealers and Retail Salesmen: Write for sam- 
ples and prices of this fastest selling and best 
known sleepingwear, and let us send you our 
Retail Salesman’s Book, full of valuable selling 
suggestions on night-garments. (2563) 
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scaled and designed models | 7) ke 


for women. Coat and 
ers in one 


trous- 
piece, give extra 


comfortand style. Very pop- | 


ular in misses’ sizes. D 


patternsand trims in B 


ainty 
righ- 


heer | 
ton Flannelette and s fe 
summer fabrics. Price $1.75 fF ¢ 
to $4.00. Sizes A, B, Cre 


Misses’, 12, 14, 16 
1.50. 
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He saves $5.00 aweek 


Mr. Charles Jackson, of Illinois, has a regular job 
which has provided him with a good home, an 


automobile and most of the comforts of life. 


And 


in addition, he can put aside $5.00 a week ($250 a 


year) for a‘ 


The extra money is easily earned 
in his spare moments by representing 
The Saturday Evening Post, The La- 
dies’ Home fournal and The Country 
Gentleman among his many friends 
and acquaintances, 


The vast majority of our suc- 
cessful representatives, like Mr. 
Jackson, have steady jobs that 
pay well, but not enough to supply 


either the little comforts of life or 


rainy day”’ 


or for later investment. 


a good-sized balance in the bank. 


So they get the extra money 
they want by selling us their 
spare hours. In times like this, 
it’s the wise man who saves ! 
There is no better time to begin, 
under our plan, than wow. Before 
Christmas, more than half a million 
Curtis subscriptions will be renewed. 
Hundreds of thousands of new sub- 
scriptions and gift subscriptions will be 
placed. You can share in the profits, 


Tf you have a spare hour each day, we will buy it and pay you 
for it liberally. A postcard will bring you full details of our 


cash offer without obligating you in any way. Write us now. 


AGENCY DIVISION 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
914 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Makes An 
Old Car Run 
Like New 
Keeps it al- 
ways in service. 
Saves from 12% 
to 25% in gas 
Increases power and 
Harmless to metals. 


pa AD-EL-ITE Motor 
Special ==" Carbon Remover to thoroughly 
clean two cars sent anywhere in the U. S. for 
$1.00 prepaid. 
Department Z-10 
ADAMS & ELTING CO. 
716-726 Washington Blvd., Chicago 
69-73 Washington Ave., Kings County, New York City 


and oil. 
speed. 


Get the Kernels OutWhole. 


Pecans, English 
walnuts, Brazil nuts, etc., 
extracted in whole or 
halves. 


thr HOME 
Nut Cracker 


cracks all size Pecans with- 
out adjustment. ew 
worm-drive lever makes it 
easy to operate. Best mal- 
leable iron, nothing to break or wear out, 
white nickel finish, 6 inches high. If you 
cannot secure one from your dealer, send 
us $1 and we will mail postpaid. 


SCHROETER BROS., Manufacturers 
717 Washington Avent St. Louis 
DEALERS—Write us for interesting proposition. 
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waved flags or made frantic motions with 
their arms from points of concealment. 
Now flag signaling is as out of date as cellu- 
loid collars, and what the signal corps has 
to do in modern warfare would fill a book; 
we have only space to indicate it. But be- 
fore I begin let me tell you of a feature of 
signal-corps work that bears no relation to 
the subject in hand, but is too human to be 
passed over. 

You know, of course, that dogs and 
pigeons are in great demand for carrying 
messages at the Front. They are taken 
into the trenches and sent back with re- 
ports to headquarters. Each company has 
some. 

The training of both is a marvel of in- 
genuity. Take the case of the dogs, which 
must be of a special temperament and of a 
high order of intelligence. Each dog has 
two masters, who must also possess the 
requisite temperaments. They take turns in 
petting the animal. One day Bill will make 
a fuss over Rover, while Charley mistreats 
him; in fact, Charley will scold and cuff, 
and possibly kick, until Rover gets tired of 
it all and runs to Bill for comfort; and Bill 
fondles the dog to his heart’s content. 

But a couple of days later his friend Bill 
will develop a terrible grouch. He will 
abuse Rover shamefully until the dog flies 
back to Charley for protection; and then 
Charley pets him. Pretty soon Rover 
learns that he can always find a welcome 
from one of the two when the other is out 
of temper. And that is what his masters 
want. 

When he understands this thoroughly 
Bill takes him up into the trenches. There 
he is not allowed to grow friendly with the 
men. The time comes when the company 
commander wishes to send an important 
message back to headquarters. Immedi- 
ately Bill’s attitude toward his canine 
friend changes. He begins to treat Rover 
like a dependent relative, and the dog can- 
not stand it. As soon as he is released he 
streaks back to find good old Charley, his 
pal. And when he goes the message goes 
with him 

In some respects the dog messengers sur- 
pass the carrier pigeons, for they will travel 
at night and through fogs, whereas the 
birds will nestle down and wait for light 
and clear weather. Their training is based 
on the same principles. Of course you can- 
not scold or cuff a pigeon, so they hit upon 
another plan. Back at headquarters they 
have cotes for them—beautiful cotes, with 
everything that can appeal to a pigeon’s 
heart and love of ease. There the birds are 
fed plentifully and live a glad, luxurious 
life. But when they are taken into the 
front trenches, all changes. They are 
cooped up in small baskets; their food is 
cut down to a bare living. 

Now a pigeon is exactly like the human 
animal in this respect—he likes a good time 
and fine eats. So the instant they release 
him from the odious basket he circles round 
to get his bearings and then makes a bee 
line for the Great White Way at head- 
quarters. A pigeon has a lot more sense 
than he looks to have. 


The Telephone Men 


But to get back to the needs of the signal 
corps: They have an area about the size of 
the state of Pennsylvania which they must 
furnish with adequate telephonic and tele- 
graphic facilities. All electrical communi- 
cations come under this department. They 
must install smooth-working telegraph and 
telephone systems in all the towns within 
this zone—in the American bases, in the 
advance depots. 

The line of communications is a straight 
United States job. All signal men have been 
trained in this kind of work. Curiously 
enough, a large majority of those already 
on the ground come from Pennsylvania. 

They call these specialists the reserve 
telegraph battalions, and the way they 
have waded into the work would warm 
your heart to see. They don’t try to be sol- 
diers; they will never have to shoulder 
rifles; but many and many a time they will 
be stringing lines and laying cables under 
fi 


re. 

As I said before, fully 12,500 of these ex- 
perts will be needed for the army in France. 
No better American type of efficiency could 
be found. The signal corps say they ought 
to be called the Bell Battalions—that the 
Bell Telephone Company has coéperated 
with them like a department of the Goy- 
ernment. 

As the French poles and wires are already 
up throughout the American army zone 


- regard as an adequate system, on the f¢ 


9 


October 13, 1 


their problem is fairly simple behind. 
Front. It simply means building what 


dation of the French. But that will iny 
vast cuenbes of lines and the speed 
kind of work. 

It will be purely commercial construc: 
up to where the enemy can blow up. 
lines with artillery. From there on 
wires must be buried six to eight feet un 
ground. All the wires within four mile 
the Front are buried at these depths, © 
closer still—within half a mile of the Fror 
buried lines cannot be trusted, because. 
minenwerfers can drop a shell that 
blow a hole 15 feet in depth. All lines 
therefore duplicated within 800 yards of 
Front, and are strung along the trenc 
The last 300 yards is the most import 
of all. If the telephonic communica; 
falls down there the whole system fails 

The signal corps has to maintain six} 
fect and distinct systems of communica; 
at the Front. I wish there were tim 
dwell more on their work, but we have 
ready strayed too far. 

One French army corps, with sixtfin 
of Front to hold, has 16,000 miles of 
cuit. Our needs will be greatly i in ex 
that. With an army of 500,000 
France we would have round 100, 
the Front. That is about the propor 
usually observed. Probably 30,000 m 
of circuit would be necessary. 

The wastage for such an army would 
close to 4000 miles of cable a month, w 
occupying front lines. Often the Bri 
have wondered where the mischief all 
wire goes; but wondering and the n 
watchful care don’t seem to lessen then 
age; it goes. Most of the stuff is lead 
and all of it standardized. There 
to 50 circuits in each cable. 


The Medical Corps 


Until a week ago I didn’t know an: yt 
at all about the medical department 
army, and cared less. Doctors nevell 


and some premonitory quivers make 
take thought of the hereafter. But] har! 
the tale: 
For a force of half a million men 
United States must supply 56,500 doe 
nurses, orderlies and such—what is k 
as the sanitary personnel. Five tho 
these are doctors and surgeons; the otl 
must all possess specialized training. — 
The medicos estimate their require 
of hospital beds as slightly less t 
bed to every fourth man, or in th 
borhood of 122,000 iron beds for th 
To every bed go six or eight she 
pillows, four pillow cases and three b 
One large hospital ward will co 
beds. It has been proved in this wa 
economy is attained by large hospi 
1000-bed institutions. The British hi 
tablished hospitals many times largert 
that and they say it pays. Numbers 6 
huge hospitals will be organized at ¥ 
places throughout France for the 
forces. In addition to those they 
two evacuation hospitals at the Toh 
every 25,000 men engaged there, | 
of these must have 1000 beds. Also tl 
are four field hospitals for every 26 
men—each with capacity for 200 p ie 
and four ambulance companies. 
The quantities of medical supplies 
provided are staggering. They total 94 
tons for half amillionmen, and anadditi 
20,000 tons for replacement i in the fir 
months. They will use gauze by the 
lions of yards. L 
About the only thing it would be sale 
me to say about the aviation depa 
with any hope of getting by the censo! 
that for our 500,000-men army the a irs 
ice would need 58, 000 experts. As it t? 
about a ton a month per man to sustain 
service we arrive in one jump at 58,00! 
more. One thing they will let me 
that is the minimum number of mach 
that would be needed on the line for: 
anarmy. It is 3000. 
How would you like the job of transf 
ing supplies for all these departments, 1 
once they were landed at the po 
day’s rations have to go up every d 


come depleted. That means tran 
2500 tons of food daily. Then 6000 
forage has to be moved for the ho: ses 
mules; all sorts of supplies and equipn 
and the worn-out stuff and the sick m us 
brought back. 
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your own rifle range 


‘ow, more than ever, you want 
ow something about marks- 
yiship. Rifle shooting is the 
ustion of the hour. You couldn’t 
ic a finer and more vital sport 
ultivate. 


There to shoot—is that the 
rolem that caused the delay in 
ting? 

ith a few practical hints, you will 
it easy to rig up a rifle range of your 
m. Then you have a real, permanent 
dation for hours of sport and train- 
ste your family and friends. You can 
ee your home the center of manly sport 
7our boy and his chums. 


The right backstop to use 


most important thing is to select 
\ckstop that will catch and hold the 
*ts. Every shot must be safe. 


ne side of a hill makes the best back- 
for a range. Dig it out square and 
: it up with boards on which the tar- 
zan be nailed. 


| brick or stone wall makes a safe 
<stop, but to protect the wall from 
defaced it should be covered with 
ds, on which the targets should be 
unted. This also prevents any pos- 
se of the bullet glancing off or re- 


ee 


_ A target range in the 
‘ basement 


your cellar or basement will give 
ug clear range of 50 feet, and if you 
a light the target properly, it will make 
ine place for shooting all the year 
cad, and in all kinds of weather. Here 
© can make a plain backstop of boards, 
tth should not be less than 5 feet 


sizes of ammunition. 


square, or a packing case with side open 
mounted on a table. The wood should 
be sheathed with tin. 


“‘Sharpshooter’”’ Targets 


The best target to shoot at is the 
official bull’s-eye target as used in the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps Medal 
Contest. (See particulars of the contest 
in panel on this page.) Have your boy 


3 
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Winchester Junior Rifle Corps Contest 
Targets 
Marksman’s Score 
19 out of 25 
on 15 targets 


Sharpshooter Score 
24 out of 25 
on 10 targets 


enter this contest, and earn one of these 
handsome medals that give him the proud 
distinction of being a Winchester ‘‘Sharp- 
shooter.’”? Your dealer can tell you more 
about this contest. 

A little ingenuity will enable your boy 
to arrange swinging targets, a row of 
candles to snuff out, or perhaps a bull’s- 
eye with a bell. Let these follow, how- 
ever, after he has learned to plant his 
shots safely in the bull’s-eye of the official 
Winchester target. 


Selecting the rifle 
And last, but most important of all, 
let your rifle be a Winchester. It will be 
a constantly growing satisfaction to your 
boy to find how fully his Winchester 
lives up to its wonderful reputation. You 


— 
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will begin to understand that note of 
pride and affection that creeps into the 
voice of hunter and marksman when he 
says “‘my Winchester.” 


What the name “winchester” 
means 


The name “ Winchester”? stands for the 
best in gun making. For over half a 
century Winchester has been the standard 
of pioneers and sportsmen. Winchester 
rifles built the West. As the need grew, 
Winchester originated a model and a 
caliber for every purpose. 

The Winchester Company today is an 
organization of expert gun makers with 50 
years of gun making reputation behind it. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name 
“‘Winchester”’ is fired many times for 
smooth action and accuracy and is fired 
with excess loads for strength. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one- 
thousandth of an inch in thickness or 
diameter. 

The Bennett Process, used exclusively 
by Winchester, gives the Winchester bar- 
rel a distinctive blue finish that, with 
proper care, will last a lifetime. 

The same care that is taken with Win- 
chester guns is taken with Winchester 
ammunition. The two are made for each 
other. 


Start the boy now 


Don’t delay any longer in rigging up that 
Tange and giving your boy the benefits that 
rifle shooting gives him. 

There is a place near you, either out in the 
open, or at a club, where you can shoot. If you 
do not know where to shoot, write to us and 
we will tell you where and how you can, or 
we will help you organize a club. 

You’ll be surprised to find what a fine Win- 
chester you can get for a low price. Your 
dealer will be glad to show you his stock of 
Winchesters, and give you our catalog and 
booklet on the proper use of a gun. If your 


dealer cannot supply you write us direct. 


MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round barrel. Shoots three 
Fhe most popular .22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market. 


Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low 
priced, light weight gun made in two Sizes. 


MODEL 90. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 24-inch 
octagon barrel. The standard target gallery rifle for 25 years. 
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Boys and Girls! 


Winchester Medals for skill 
with the rifle 


The Gold Plated ‘‘Sharpshooter’”’ Medal 
goes to the boy or girl under 18 who 
makes the first grade score with a Win- 
chester .22 rifle and Winchester ammu- 
nition. 

The Silver Plated ‘‘Marksman” Medal 
goes to the boy or girl who makes the 
second grade score. 


Go to your dealer today; he will give 
you a sample target and booklet explain- 
ing the full conditions of the contest. 
This booklet also tells you how to get 
the best results from your Winchester. 
The dealer will also supply you with 
targets. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write to 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 163 New Haven, Conn, 


MODEL 03. Automatic Hammerless take-down rifle. Handles only its own 
~22 Automatic cartridge. Shoots ten shots as fast as the trigger can be pulled. 


WINCHESTE 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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You have to eat three olives befor: 


you like olives 


FTER you have dictated two or three let- 
ters to The Dictaphone, it will become 
as natural as talking into the telephone. 


In one to three days, The Dictaphone becomes indispen- 
sable to you. Every letter you dictate is an easy-going chat to 
your correspondent. Your letters take on the same business- 
like sparkle that your straight business talk has. This makes 
friends, holds friends, and creates new business. 


Do you talk like a streak? All right. The Dictaphone will 
take all your speed without falter or complaint. And your 
completed letter will come back to you just as you dictated 
it—word for word. 


Another thing. The Dictaphone chucks the wasteful pad 
and pencil into the desk-drawer. It makes of the stenographer 
a happier operator. 


Her production shoots up to 50% more letters a day. The 
mechanical cost of each letter shoots down one-third. Your 


Write for “The Man at the Desk” 


=~ 
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Dept. 113-J, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Albanyn: etiam vetustiantes Arkay Bldg. Cleveland’. sieeseee 1375 Euclid Ave. 
PULA cs leie ichattee oe 63 N. Pryor St. Datlaa ss ics eities ose 2 1011 Elm St. 
Baltimore...... 111 W. German St. Denver. 5 5 fers ere 1608 Glen Arm St. 
Birmingham..American Trust Bldg. Detroitice isos se 401 Woodward Ave. 
SOSEON |: un icetiseverney 137 Federal St. Riint; Miche s.r 210 Walsh Block 
Buffalo ae, Ge acah tu, ae are 622 Main St. “Grand Rapids.130 Ottawa Ave., N.W. 
Chicago. ....812 N. American Bldg. Indianapolis........,.44 N. Penn St. 
Cihinnatis a.0.an 117 W. 4th Ave. Kansas City....../00.0¢ 1112 Grand Ave. 


This Advertisement was dictated to The Dictaphone 


October 13, 1 
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be finished on time. 


One final point. The progressive manufacturers, who wei 
the first to see the high-efficiency value of the adding-mac 
were the first to see the high-efficiency value of The Dictaph 
Ask them if they would part with it. 


Any Dictaphone expert can show you, in fifteen minute: 
that The Dictaphone system of handling correspondence 
mean big saving of time and money. Call up The Dictaphon 
man nearest to you. 


If you can’t locate him, write to 


ian 


REGISTERED 


Los Angeles....... 745 S. Broadway New York... 2.040%. 55 Warren St. Seattle. ios. wae 
Touisville is. .¢ cu 403 South 4th St. Philadelphia...... 210 N. Broad St. Spokane 20:2. «ale 
Milwaukee...... 601 Caswell Block Pittsburgh...... 910 Bessemer Bldg. Springfield... ....: ota 
Minneapolis...... 412 Nicollet Ave. Portland, Me...... 13 Exchange St. St. Louie, os: ccc 1 
Montreal. ..703 Shaughnessy Bldg. Portland, Ore...429 Washington St. Sti Pauli sees 

New Haven....... 210 Meadow St. Rochester....... 23 Clinton Ave., S. Toledo: se eye 
New Orleans......... 517 Canal St. Salt Lake City...221 S. W. Temple Toronto). ..5.<55 shee 
Newark......... 910 Ordway Bldg. San Francisco........ 334 Sutter St. | Washington...... 


(Concluded from Page 118) 
Je must skim over the matter of re- 
ts and the quantities required for re- 
ent in the construction department, 
yas nissen huts and hospital huts by the 
ds a month; and miles of pipe; 
andsmallshelters; wirenetting; screw 
's; wire entanglements; stoves; tar; 
ing felt; cement; corrugated steel; 
yas; bridges; locomotives and rolling 
k; machinery; portable engines; shower 
gis; ventilating air mains; electric gen- 
ring sets. When we take over a section 
f 1e Front the extension of the broad and 
‘ow gauge roads there for our own use 
that of our allies will necessitate a vast 
mditure of labor and large imports of 
 erials. a 
‘ne of the activities of the quartermaster 
eirtment has to do with salvage organiza- 
3. There are numerous battalions of 
1) whose duties consist of going thor- 
uily over all ground that has been occu- 
i or passed over by troops—battle 
r nds, roads, camps—in order to gather 
vy bit of equipment and ‘stuff thrown 
y or scrapped. They pick up every 
al part they see, all the old shoes, dis- 
a ed clothing and eating utensils. Noth- 
148 missed. The junk is taken to various 
hs where it can be made over for use. 
hat is all for the present. I have been 
ig to show you in cold figures just how 
iga business an army of half a million is. 
)(3 the picture give you cold feet or does 
ly make you the more steadfast? And 
swing all that in five or six months? 
* course we can! Were we waging war 
swhere on the American continent it 
cd be no great undertaking for a rich 
n energetic people, especially if our hearts 
¢ init, as they are in this. But our army 
e about 3500 miles from its base and, 
g to France’s condition, must be abso- 
self-sustaining. And that makes it 
t job in American history. 
, we shall do it. Nothing can shake 
th in the ability of the United States 
anything it goes after. We have al- 
; prided ourselves on speed; we have 
‘ged about it to the four corners of the 
cae have beaten the big bass drum 
n all the neighbors held their ears and 
x¢'ated us—and now comes the test. 


| Uncle Abner’s Christmas 


§ very probably you will eat your Christ- 
1adinner this year in the same spirit as 
ne Abner, an old bachelor who was in- 
it. by relatives in Missouri to spend the 
2am of peace and good-will-to-men in 
"i home. He went, but Uncle Abner was 
lu b worried. Things hadn’t been moving 
tight on the farm and there remained a 
c smart of shingling to be done on the 
ocof the barn. 

Vhatever’s the matter with you any- 
o\ Uncle Abe?” demanded his niece. 
I yan, you don’t take holt a-tall.”’ 

“Yh, I keep thinkin’ about the leaks in 
1a.dog-gone roof.” : 

“Vhy, Uncle Ab, don’t talk so foolish. 
nl a about that and enjoy your 
Itils!” 

‘ll right,” said Uncle Abner fretfully, 
Till. But I tell you right now, I’deata 
ea easier if I only had that job done.” 
I’'t that the way you will feel too? But 
9 »ur duty this winter and next spring— 
oiwith every ounce of strength and pluck 
ore got—and when Christmas of 1918 
liround you'll be able to tuck your nap- 
in nder your chin, grin complacently at 

ily circle, and remark “Thank God 
done. Gimme some turkey!” 
2ed and teamwork are the factors that 
ount between now and April. Speed 
ction of everything an army~needs, 
guns to sowbelly; try to put ginger 
‘very department of the governmental 
ne. You can do it—and only you. 
venever the heads of a department of 
ritish Army in France put in a requisi- 
oror stuff, they get it. They get it in 
or a requisition from the Front is an 
»notarequest. The British have come, 
gh painful experience, to the conclu- 
orthat the men on the spot ought to 
n¢ their own needs better than an official 
d office back home. 
[2 same system must be put in opera- 
vith the American force. We must not 
2 along, thinking in tens and twenties, 
| the new order goes roaring past us in 
f millions. 
@ is the case in a nutshell: If the men 
@ job over here aren’t capable of de- 
ing what they need they ought to be 

yrecalled. If they are capable then 


‘ 
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every requisition they put in should be filled 
without question and demands for explana- 
tion, and the stuff should be sent as soon as 
the shipping space can be secured. 

All of which brings us finally to the nub 
of the whole business—shipping! It all 
boils down to a race between the submarine 
and Allied construction. 

What I have outlined in this article is the 
minimum effort required of us before the 
end of March. What we may be ultimately 
called upon to achieve will go far beyond 
this. Therefore multiply my figures by four, 
let the magnitude of the job sink in, then 
take a deep breath, tighten your belt, and 
go to it! 

The stanchest nation behind its army 
will win this war. So come on with the 
punch! It will be needed next spring. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
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Act oF CoNnGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of THE SaTuRDAY EvENING Post, published weekly 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1917. 
State of Pennsylvania 
County of Philadelphia 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared George H. 
Lorimer, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, and that the following is, 
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ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
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and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
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said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
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months preceding the date shown above is (This 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
George H. Lorimer, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this seventeenth 
day of September, 1917. W. C. TURNER. 


(SEAL) (My Commission expires end of the next session 
of the Senate, 1919.) 
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The Instant Summons 


“Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 


Zak MEME AT ar ene 


As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given.” 


The whistled summons of Rod- 
erick Dhu, the hero of Scott’s ““Lady 
of the Lake,’’ caused his Highland 
warriors literally to spring from the 
earth. Ere the echo died away, 
from behind bush and rock emerged 
the loyal and ready clansmen. In 
armed silence they awaited their 
chieftain’s bidding and typified his 
might. 


Today the Commander-in-Chief 
of our nation’s armed forces and the 
resources behind them can, by lift- 
ing the telephone receiver, instan- 


One Policy 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Wy3i5 i" 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


taneously set in motion all the vast 
machinery of warfare, munitions, 
transportation and food conserva- 
tion. 

Like the Scottish mountaineers, 
the American people must stand in 
loyal readiness to perform any 
service in furtherance of the na- 
tion’s high aim. Such a spirit of 
co-operation and sacrificing of in- 
dividual interests can alone make 
certain the accomplishment of the 
great task to which our country is 
committed. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions"’’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


Cotton inside— 


wool outside! 


Here is cotton comfort with wool warmth, in a 


medium weight sock. 


This sock is so knit that the fine soft cotton yarn is thrown 
inside next to the skin, while the outside is warm smooth- 
Isn't that a splendid way to make a winter 
hose? Color, a rich, dark oxford grey. A handsome 


knit worsted. 


sock in color, texture and weight; and extra durable. 


If you don’t know of an Iron Clad dealer nearby, send us 
50c for each pair wanted (stating size and color desired; 
grey or black; sizes 944 to 11144). We will forward to 
your address, postage prepaid. Mail an order today to 
Cooper, Wells & Co., 212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Michigan, for 


Iron Clad No. 334-O 
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Easy 
to Fill 
PRICE 
$2.50 up 
Parker 
Clip, 25c 


New Parker 
PATENT Clip {¢ 
held in place like fi77* 
“a WASHER a 


Drop ink 
tablet 
in water 


“S) 


.c 
as ont 


Parker Pen Co., 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ASK FOR and GET 


Horlick’s 


The Original 


Malted Milk 


Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price. 


EU) Improve 
Your Ford for 
Work or Play 


HETHER you use your Ford for busi- 

ness, for pleasure, or for both, you can 

make this great car still more satisfactory 
by equipping it with the 


PATENTED 


Shock Absorber Cas 


In business use, where running cost is all- 
important, the Hassler should be used because 
it gives you from 20% to 100% greater mileage 
from your tires, reduces up-keep a third, and in- 
creases the mileage per gallon of gas surprisingly. 

In pleasure riding, where comfort is all-impor- 


tant, the Hassler should be used because it 
absorbs all jolts and jars, prevents rebound, 
eliminates sidesway and provides the gentle, 
springy action similar to the riding qualities of 
the big $2,000 cars. 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Write today for FREE TRIAL BLANK and we will have a 
set of Hasslers put on your Ford without a cent of expense 
to you. Try them ten days. Then, if you 
are willing to do without them, they 
will be taken off without charge. Don’t 
tide without Hasslers simply because 
someone discourages you from trying 
them. Accept this offer and see for your- 
self. Over 300,000 sets in use. Write 
today—NOW. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
Dept. 2-B Indianapolis, Ind. 


SS! 
SAFETY-SEALED —The 


holes in the wall” fountain pen. Ink can’t 
get out to soil clothes or person. In event of 
accident to interior mechanism the pen 
automatically changes froma Self-Fillerto ¢ 
non-Self-Filler withoutinterruptionof service. 


PARKER INK TABLETS 


for a soldier’s “kit” in place of fluid ink. 
Ten cents per box of 36 tablets 
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Press 
the Button 


jj PRICE 

/ Sterling 
Silver, $5 
18-K Gold 
Plate, $6 


$2.50, $3, $4, $5 
at leading 
dealers. 
Catalog free 


_ Dissolves 
immediately 


new type “no into fluid ink 


New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 


Hide the Ugly Wires 
Picture Hanging is a pleasure when 
you use the world-famous 


Moore Push-Pins 


: Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
a Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 


y At Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 
Cc Photo Supply stores. 

In Canada 13c. Samples and 

Booklet Free. Write Dept. S. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 
: | 
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Mistreated foot-muscles 


finally lose their grip. The 
weakened tendons relax; the bones 
they hold in place are left un- 
guided. Then the arch sags and 
foot troubles start. 

To correct this The Coward 
Arch Supporting Shoe is made. 
It liberates the cramped muscles 
and supports the arch bones that 
have fallen. This shoe brings back 
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natural walking and standing and 
permits healthful foot freedom. 
You can be well fitted by mail. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 


The 


“REG. u. & PAT OFF” 


Guaranteed Genuine Leather Pocketbook 
The “American Bankroll’’—1918 Model. Combination Bill-fold, Coin- 
purse, Card and Photo-case of Finest, Genuine Black Seal Grain Leather 
with the show and elegance of a Dollar Article for only 50c, postpaid, 
($5.40 per doz.). Any name beautifully engraved in 23-Karat Genuine 
Gold free (street number and city 20c each extra). Iron-strong, yet 
wonderfully limp and flexible. Measures 3x4 3-4 in. folded. Has coin- 
purse, bill-pocket, photo or pass-window, 2 secret pockets, check book 
holder and 48-page Memo-Diary, brimful of interesting and necessary in 
formation. If unable to get money order or bank draft, send postage 
stamps. 12th annual catalog of high-grade Guaranteed Leather Good 
and Novelties free with ordersfor“Bankroll” orsentalonefor 10c postage. 
U.8. LEATHER GOODS CoO., Established 1906 
Dept. 1-R, 106-8-10 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Incorporated 1910 


| Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
| Fits anyPocket 
~ For Ladies and 
Gentlemen 
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HERE seems to be no let-up in the de- 

velopment of bass baits. The pages of all 
the catalogues and the counters of all the 
stores are full of these multiple-ganged 
contrivances. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been spent by American sports- 
men for what are technically known as 
the plug baits. Though expressing the fond 
hope that I shall always foster useful and 
interesting commercial development in our 
country, I must also once more express my 
utter dissatisfaction and disgust with this 
sort of bass lure. A bass has a hard enough 
time making a living these days without 
having these things slammed at him, each 
with fifteen or eighteen hooks appended. 
There is not one of these contrivances in 
my own sporting room—and there never 
will be. 

On the other hand, I have myself pretty 
much ceased from the use of live bait of 
any description whatever. When I was 
young and careless the sufferings of these 
little things seemed to make little differ- 
ence. To-day I could not put a live frog 
on a hook—or a live minnow either. Why 
not, therefore, content oneself with one of 
these single-hook small spoons, for use with 
a strip of pork rind? If that will not catch 
bass enough for the camp there probably is 
not much use slamming battleship plugs at 
them. If the pork rind will not work a 
bunch of deer hair tied on the hook very 
probably will. If, however, you be not 
content with this simple contrivance you 
can prowl through the pages of any 
catalogue and get four hundred thousand 
different kinds of spoons, swivels, frog 
tandems, and so on. 


Every once in a while some man will 
invent a new pattern of a fly, though it 
would seem impossible to do anything of 
that sort at this day of the world—one of 
the most interesting things in angling litera- 
ture is a description of the origin or the 
invention of each separate pattern of the 
many hundreds known. Of course most 
or many of the English and Scotch pat- 
terns, delicate and beautiful as they are, 
were done in imitation of actual insect life. 
There are numerous freak flies, however, 
and many of the salmon patterns, which 
do not look like anything on the earth or 
in the waters under the earth. 

Therefore, carefully study your sporting 
catalogue—not only as applying to your 
own region but to all the other regions; 
as, for instance, the catalogues put out by 
San Francisco or Los Angeles houses, which 
very likely will present some special flies 
that have been found killing on the Pacific 
Slope. These same flies introduced into 
the Middle West or on the Eastern streams 
might prove very deadly. I notice a pat- 
tern described as being killing on the 
Pacific Slope. It looks as though it might 
work in Michigan and Wisconsin, possibly 
in the Adirondacks and Pennsylvania. We 
never can be sure of these things until we 
try. Therefore let us extend our geographic 
habit of purchasing flies so that it shall in- 
clude not only the local dealer and the local 
catalogue, but dealers and catalogues in 
the-most remote portions of the country. 
For instance, I find that the Bucktail fly is 
now advertised in San Francisco cata- 
logues—without credit to its Middle-West- 
ern source, of course. I have myself never 
seen a trout or bass Bucktail on sale that 
I could unreservedly approve—I can make 
them so much better myself. But dealers 
have certain conventional ideas as to what 
the public wants to buy. 


The Knotless Leader 


This season there is a great crudescence— 
one may not call it a recrudescence—of the 
hair fly. Manufacturers all over the coun- 
try are putting out freaks in floating Buck- 
tails, double-winged Bucktails, colored 
Bucktails, and so on. It is commonly 
supposed that these columns started the 
craze for the Bucktail fly, which has 
proved so deadly all over America. That 
is very well, provided only that the trebles 
be left out of a Bucktail, and that freak 
patterns be discarded. If one wishes to 
decorate the walls these may be great ad- 
ditions to the color scheme. 

Another thing that has come into use of 
late is the knotless leader. Mention of this 
Japanese contrivance was made in these 
columns some years ago. These leaders 
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came into restricted use in America \\ 
than ten years ago. They were not mg 
of the gut of the silk worm, but appar 
of some vegetable substance—no on 
the Japs knew what. Usually they w 
little coarse and inclined to be britth 
stiff, though when well soaked they di 
business very thoroughly. They 
unstained condition, so that one 
fish with a white leader whether on 
it or not, or else furnish the stain. — 

Some three or four years ago a 
who came back from Japan gave me 
hank of something that looked like f 
yellowish horsehair. He had found j 
a Japanese fishing store. I presum 
may have been a hundred or two hun 
feet of this altogether, and it wa 
tinuous—not a knot in it from one end 
the other! In thickness it was about j 
same as the gauge in silk-worm gu 
monly and loosely known as Fina; 
to say, medium or less; perhaps P, 
gauge would be nearer to it in some 
its lengths. 4 


Camp Conveniences 


I did not at once test this produ 
self, as I was sure it would prove bi 
and unsatisfactory. Last spring, how 
a friend and I, for curiosity, began 
ravel this hank of Japanese leader, 
ever it may be called. We found th 
from being a single strand, it was m 
of several very finely braided strands, z 
was indeed a very remarkable prod 


and barring the fact that it w 
stained—which we remedied by m 
onion leaves and tea grounds—it 
far better leader than the average sil 
gut. It was fine, tough, did not ma 
disturbance on the water, and abo 
only fault to be found with it we 
sometimes the ends of the leader 
become unraveled, so that it was 
thread the eye of a hook with it—noy 
insuperable objection. ; 
Now I see this seamless leader y 
generally advertised. I don’t kn 
the article is that is thus advertised, 
where it comes from; but I take itt 
this same curious Japanese or Ork 
product, whatever it may be. W: 
one enlighten the writer? It seem 
probable that these leaders will come 
more general use, especially since silkwo 
gut and all other high-class fishing 
are now difficult to obtain from th 
European sources. These leaders 
bought stained mist color, pale 
dark brown. They are worth looking inti 
at least on a basis of curiosity. a 


Perhaps you have not been ac 
to use a wall-pocket in your tent? ] 
fess that I never have owned one in my 
The temptation is no longer to be re 
for I see one advertised with a 
pockets, which will hold almost 
in the way of odds and ends in 
The size of this is thirty by thi 
inches. It is made of khaki, and has: 
at the corners so that you can tieit up 
anywhere. If there are ladies in 
of these wall pockets is, so to 
foregone conclusion. 


Speaking of women in camp—God f 
them !—one should add to the wall 
of any feminated tent one of th 
clothes hangers that clamp round 
pole. This is simply a ring with li 
hooks bent out round it. It will st 
quite a weight when attached to th 
pole. Of course, if you are of wide | 
ence in camping you will have se 
shifty friend have close to his tent, p 
under the tent fly, a stout pole that. 
driven into the ground, and which hz 
number of crotches left projecting 
the sides. This makes a very g 
tree itself. .The clothes hanger, 
is very portable, and it allows m 
have her extra shirt waists dry an 
It looks as though one would have | 
one of these to the gun-closet supplies. 
might be a politic thing to do. a 

No doubt you have a ground oth 
your tent. Even so, an extra gr 
cloth made of good canvas, say sevel 
square, is one of the most useful th 
you can take with you into camp. Itse 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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f\UR card club met last night 
| at our house. There were 

eight couples— eight typical 
en business men, and their 
ys. We stopped playing, as usual, 
‘leven, and had _ refreshments. 
\ I sat down, also as usual, at 
PIANOLA, for a little music. 
stimes I play for them to dance; 
us popular pieces which 


of us men, and some of the 
en, like to sing. 


ist night, however, I didn’t ask 
they wanted. I selected the 
ic myself—just one roll. It was 
rdley, called ‘‘Bugle Calls and 
Songs.” 


4 


hat is there about the call of a 
g, I wonder, that stirs one’s 
so? The clear notes of the 
st Call for Assembly’ hushed 
onversation, and we, guests and 
alike, waited listening, in 
oe. 


“Oh, say, can you see by the 
| dawn’s early light? ..”’ 


ft at first, but gradually 
(r, braver, more majestic, rolled 
| the magnificent chords of “‘ The 
‘Spangled Banner.’’ The won- 
I melody surged over me, rushed 
cmy heart, and leaped through 
oulses—and I waited with the 
‘soned poet for the tale that the 
. should tell. 


‘Tis the star spangled ban- 
' ner! Oh, long may it wave. 
Jer the land of the free and 
the home of the brave!” 


/ere was a stir from my audience 
umost a sigh, at the close—and 
iw that the deep emotion in my 
Was shared by the true Amer- 
tearts about me. 
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_.| “Well Rally’Round The Fla 


How the message of higher patriotism 


Now, brisk, bracing, up trilled the 
summons of the ‘Reveille,’ the 
strings of the pianoforte catching 
the spirit of the bugle call so clever- 
ly that its realism was startling. 
From the corner of my eye, I saw 
several of the men lean forward with 
interest. 


“Yes, we'll rally ’round the 
flag, boys, we'll rally once 
again ; 

Shouting the battle cry of 
freedom!” 


From hill, from plain, from farm- 
yard and office-stool, I could see 
them coming—hurrying, crowding, 
eagerly pressing forward to rally 
‘round the old flag. 


The spirit of the music bore me 
out of myself; and I was living the 
life of the nation—our nation—with 
a thrill of pride in the thought. 


And then, as the air changed, 
suddenly I was with Sherman, 
“Marching Through Georgia.” The 
quick, inspiring marching-tune set 
my head to swaying and my feet to 
beating time with the music. 


Again the liquid-bugle call. There 
sounded the ‘‘Call to Quarters.” 
Gray dusk closed down over the 
camp in the valley; while still 
hundreds and thousands marched in 
to quarters after the day’s fatiguing 
advance. 


“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys 
are marching ”” The res- 
onant instrument chanted the old 
marching-song with a tenderness 
that gripped me. 


On they came, thousands of dusty, tired, 
but unconquerable lads—the pick of the 
land, bound to defend it to the finish—com- 
ing in among the gleaming campfires— 
tumbling down to sleep. 


And “Taps,” tender, caressing, silver- 
sweet, hushed the great camp to rest. 


“T wish I was in de land ob cotton.” 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


29 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK — 
Metropolitan Stores: Brooklyn, 11 Flatbush Avenue— Newark, 897 Broad Street 
_ Bronx, 367 East 149th Street 

AEOLIAN BRANCHES 


mati, 25 West Fourth Street—St. Louis, 1004 Olive Street— Rochester, 38 East Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio, 114 N. Main Street—Indianapolis, 237 N. Penna. Street 


Representatives in all principal cities of the world 


LONDON 


NOG. 


was brought home to us by the music of 


THE PIANOLA 
The modern pianotorte that allcan play 


Like a fresh breeze from the hills, the gay 
melody lifted and carried me to the South- 
land. Instead of the Blue I saw the Gray. 


“Den I wish I was in Dixie, hoorah! 
hoorah!”’ 


Through the broad streets of Richmond, 
the army of the Shenandoah was swinging, 
on its way to the beleaguered front. Lean 
and threadbare they were, these veteran 
troops of the great Confederate leader, but 
on their faces and in their hearts burned the 
indomitable American Spirit that knows no 
boundary lines of sectionalism, and bids all 
attempted foreign tyranny to beware. 


Several people stirred. But out of the 
pianoforte of enchantment danced then the 
lively strains of ‘‘When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.” : 


Once more the thousands of marching 
men, but now they--are passing down the 
wide avenues of the Capital City—sweep- 
ing before the big, kindly President, with 
whom they ‘‘rallied’round the flag.’’ Their 
duty done, they were going back to the 
abandoned tasks. There was a_ bigger 
thrill in that. That was the higher pa- 
triotism ! 


I was deeply moved; and from the tense 
silence behind me came one or two sounds 
which told that the 
message of the 
music had reached 
home for some of 
my guests 
as well. 


With a sudden inspiration, I rapidly re- 
rolled the music to the beginning, and with 
a choked breath and moist eyes, of which I 
was unashamed, repeated the stately 
anthem to which all true American heads 
are bared. 


* * * * 


From the earliest days of history men’s 
pulses have beaten more quickly and men’s 
eyes have looked higher with the stir of 
music in their hearts. The love of music is 
not an acquisition. All are born with it as 
surely as all are born with emotions—for 
music is but the ‘“‘language of emotion.” 


To be enabled to give audible expression 
to emotion—to feel constantly the inspira- 
tion of great and good music in the daily 
affairs of life, is of inestimable value. And 
as no less an authority than Ignace Jan 
Paderewski has said, to thus bring the bless- 
ings of music within the reach of everyone 
“the Pianola is undoubtedly the most per- 
fect and really great medium.” 


* * * * 


IMPORTANT—The Metrostyle Pianola 
1s made only by The Aeolian Company and is 
sold only in this company’s stores or those of 
its accredited agents. Prices from $485. 
Very moderate terms. Write for the free 
descriptive book, ‘‘The Weight 

of Evidence.” Address Dept. 


B 101, New York Office. 


THE 


At the end of the rainbow, 
ate oan Ae 

ars a fairy po 

Gull of Fan gold, 


But I never went thar to see, 


Gd ruther sit still, 
In my easy chair. 
Gor thar'’s gold enough 
M you Chilen’s hair 
Jo make a rich man of me. 


Reprinted by request” 
from The Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 15th 
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Un’ thar aint no gold 
Mn that fairy hoard 

As bright as the sunshine 
The ole sun stored 

In Velvet to make it ripe. 


An’ no gold that ever 

' GI heard about | 

9s as good as the mellowness 
Nature brings out 

In the Velvet in my ole pip 


q 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
J-arpaulin, may be used as a wind 
| made up into a tent, used for mak- 
‘} a pack bundle, and so on. It is 
aly useful in protecting your bed 
aket roll, which you can roll up and 
and check with your other baggage. 

way the blankets can be kept quite 
and yet can be opened freely at any 
4 If you have not one or more of 
sanvas sheets, get them. 
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is a useful thing in camp, indeed 
snsable, yet it is messy stuff if you 
ake care of it properly. A little salt 
+ left carelessly among your steel 
+ and forks will put them out of 
iiss before you find occasion again to 
dem. Here, now, one observes adver- 
t salt, pepper and mustard set—three 
iorcelain pots with countersunk bot- 
and metal catches on top. Each of 
s/1as a sort of perforated flange at the 
sy that a metal rod can be run through 
nirom top to bottom. They can thus 
hmounted as one article not over four 

half inches high, and weighing only 

five ounces. They will not leak and 

mpact. Quite worth while to re- 
ver in getting together a cook outfit. 
{doubt you think that your own cook- 
“it is complete—or at least good 
wa. However that may be, it is a 
et that you have had troubles with 
és of frying pans, long spoons, pan- 
durners, and so on. There has never 
ra perfect detachable handle yet in- 
( for a frying pan, excepting the one 
i) described: in these columns—the 
r| steel pliers that is used by so many 
srmers. They just pick up the hot 
17 taking hold of the edge with a pair 
| s. The same pliers can be used for 
Hz a sheepman’s wire fence or for 
ning a piece of hay wire round camp. 
‘Ire is, however, at least one flapjack 
np} that has been invented by some 
nf kindly soul. You ought to have 
ad so ought I. It is just a wide steel 
’ -which the salesman says can be 
‘scraping a kettle or for scaling a 
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‘s0—just wide enough to insert under 
pttom of the well-known pancake. 
hi no handle at all, but instead has 
pple of slots cut through at its upper 
You take an ordinary table knife, 
h s you have in your camp outfit, and 
kthe blade through these two slots. 
' You have not only a turner, but 
dle for your turner. It works per- 
‘and dismounts perfectly. And yet 


" 
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7 
yikely you have not one of these con- 
4m 


ices at all! 


| Army Clothes 

can opener comes in almost as 
7 shapes and varieties as bass baits. 
Blan opener, however, is usually left 
ly at home in the drawer of the 
table. Why do you not now go 
0 camp outfit and discover that 
lave left the can opener somewhere 
Hand go get it at once? If the missus 
t let you have hers get one of your 
hjand see that it goes in with the 
qum dishes, the pancake turner, and 
. There is one advertised with a 
kirew at the other end—it comes from 
fi-open town. It will save your hand 
‘id your hunting knife—though if 
waunting knife is one of those long- 
dl contrivances one is not sure that 
uot to be saved. Such a knife is good 
thing in the world excepting the 
rig of tin cans. 
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thas been mentioned that the army 
f and the army clothing equipment 

ry desirable as models for all outdoor 
q: Of course we must bear in mind 
tio one is allowed to wear the army 
‘i who is not an enlisted man or an 
1) 


There are, however, secondhand 


; erican. It is to-day al- 

possible to get at a fair price the 
my tan-colored wool shirts that made 
nfortable an article of outing wear. 
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Our soldier boys to-day are very apt to be 
obliged to put up with shirts made of one- 
third wool and two-thirds cotton—not so 
bad in the summer, but very bad in winter. 
They must be willing to pay the old price 
for an inferior article in this and many other 
sporting accessories. 

Moreover, it now seems sure that the in- 
come tax is to include all angling and other 
sporting outfits in its comprehensive system. 
Sport always was expensive enough, but in 
these days even the simplest of existences 
is something of a hardship at the first of 
the month. 

The good old game sack of our grandpa 
was a handsome affair—I wish I had that 
leather game bag, with its netted pocket 
outside, which I can recall my father as 
carrying in the old times of prairie-chicken 
shooting in the West. I don’t know where 
such a game sack could be found in the 
world to-day. I would give five hundred 
dollars gladly for that old game bag of my 
father, but it has vanished absolutely, and 
scarce anyone in the family retains even 
a recollection of it. It was a curious affair, 
large enough to carry quite a:bag of birds. 
In the netted pocket outside one might 
have put either birds or a lunch, I suppose. 
I have seen some such contrivances in the 
hands of Frenchmen and Italians, but am 
disposed to think that my father’s game 
sack came from England in the early days, 
by way of Virginia. 


Game Bags and Pack Sacks 


Now we carry our game mostly in the 
pockets of our shooting coats—father or 
grandfather did not know much about the 
swell Norfolk gabardine shooting jacket of 
to-day. But there is a limit even to the 
pockets of a good shooting coat. No doubt 
you have heard of the leather game-carrier 
strap, made of belt leather slit into thongs 
at the ends? These carrier straps can be 
looped over the heads of birds so that you 
can carry a dozen or more birds by the 
head, slinging the strap over your shoulder. 
I know only very few sportsmen who care 
to carry their game in this way while 
actually shooting, but I should think this 
sort of thing might be useful for a chap who 
had Ae arnt a big bag of mallards out 
in a marsh—when very weary one could 
slip the load off the shoulder and let it rest. 
I have sometimes in a wading marsh pulled 
out a dozen or two ducks, more or less, at 
the end of a leather shoe lace, floating 
them in the water behind me. A carrier 
strap would have been better—and it 
would have gone into the pocket of a coat. 
I presume every well-regulated family ought 
to have at least one of these. 

Carry-all bags, pack sacks, mail sacks, 
dunnage bags, all sorts of canvas carrying 
contrivances that strap and lock, are to be 
found in any sportsman’s outfit. Here, 
however, is another one, eighteen inches 
in size, which can be bought for no more 
than three and a half dollars—so cheap 
that children would cry for it. This con- 
trivance is made like a hand bag, but has a 
remarkable sole-leather bottom and two 
wooden bars that run one on each side of 
the top opening. It is a sort of embryonic 
or immature kit bag. The handles are at- 
tached to these wooden bars, which offer 
rigidity, and there are a strap and buckle 
to close the top. A handy little thing for 
odds and ends of clothing and equipment 
in camp, and apparently very practical for 
pack-train use as well as ordinary transport. 


Here is one catalogue man who knows 
what he is writing about—he is advertising 
black tire tape in little rolls of three- 
quarter-inch tape, half-pound weight alto- 
gether, for twenty-five cents. Regarding 
this the salesman says it is invaluable 
wherever a binding is necessary, will keep 
bandages in place, will cover a cut or mend 
any article in an outfit. These are words of 
wisdom. I have perhaps previously men- 
tioned the universal quality of surgeon’s 
tape, which comes put up in such good 
shape for the camper. I should think this 
black tire tape would be cheaper and al- 
most as good in many capacities. 

There is not any one article of more 
extended use on a camping tour than ad- 
hesive tape. There is always a little abra- 
sion of the skin to be cared for, a wound 
of some sort to be protected. If the wound 
be in any wise infected, as by a rusty nail, 
it is of course not wise to cover it over with 
a piece of sticking plaster of any sort— 
but the absorbent cotton soaked in iodine 
placed over the wound can be held there 
by a strip of this adhesive tape. 
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Suction Cleans 


il \|\eLeEClEIC, | 


Sy || > 
SUCTION||SWEEPER 


ELECT your next pair of 
shoes on a basis of quality. 
Good shoes will prove 

their economy. Obtain satis- 
faction—style, fit, comfort-— 
wear Florsheims. 


rene seasicortinens 


Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


i se et aor eran et ee 7 


There’s a Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the season’s 
correct styles. His name and 
booklet on request. 


ar 


as ane en ate Sy 
Co te 
is rene anions Sesame 


_| The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
‘i Chicago, U.S. A. 
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The Moreland— 


A neat, medium 


Shakes loose by vibration—and dustlessly withdraws 

by powerful air suction—ALL imbedded grit. Instantly 

sweeps up the most stubborn-clinging hairs, threads and 

litter. The Hoover more than “vacuum cleans’”’—for it 

gets ALL the dirt. A beating proves this. The patented, 

fast-revolving Hoover Motor-Driven Brush is the reason. 
Ask our dealer to show you why the Hoover cleans more 


thoroughly than any other vacuum cleaner made. Or 
write for booklet, *‘How to Choose a Vacuum Cleaner.” 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., Box 11, New Berlin, O. 


We felt 
The Road 
of Ambition 


—Elaine Sterne’s new novel— 
was a real one when we read 
it—Now over 300newspapers 
have told¢heir readers that it’s 


A Great Book 


The Pittsburgh Press says: “One is awed 
by the bigness and vitality of this book 
which fairly shakes with power. It is 
the best novel in years.” 

The New York Tribune says: “‘A big 
story about a big man who did big 
things in a big way.” 

The New York World says: “‘A story 
vividly and richly human, dashing, 
completely convincing.” 

The Richmond Dispatch says: “‘A story 
of the masses and the classes—the kind 
that keeps the world from going back.” 


A big, powerful novel of 
today —big people who do 
big things —the secret of big 
success—the love that is en- 
during. 

At All Booksellers $1.35 Net 


(Postage extra 12 cents) 


BRITTON PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK 
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Invest One Dollar and 
Save a Hundred or Iwo 


The great American serial story of 1917-18 will be The Cost of Living. 
The only periodical in America that will cover this story in full and from 
every angle is The Country Gentleman. For the grower, the seller 
and the ultimate consumer, the story will be told in practical, helpful 
articles, from seed planting to harvest, from harvest to price fixing, from 
the farm to the kitchen. In the new issue that is out to-day there are 
such big features as these: 


Why We Must Have the Horse 


Foods From the Freezer 


An Agricultural Somersault 


A New Eight Million Dollar Crop 
Perfect Pigs 


This fall and winter The Country Gentleman will be bigger in size, 
broader in scope, more intensely interesting and of more vital importance 
than ever before. Its special correspondents and agents will cover the 
United States and Europe. In later issues this fall there will appear: 


John Graham 


whose Letters From a Self-Made Merchant to His Son have been read by 
millions of people, in many languages, since their first publication fifteen 
years or so ago. He will write a new series, exclusively for The Country 
Gentleman, embodying his philosophy of men and other animals, that 
no farmer or business man can afford to miss. 


The Man of the Forest 


A new serial story by Zane Grey, author of Wildfire. It is a story of 
Western frontier days, with all the excitement of cowboys, lovable girls, 
and the most thrilling adventure. 


Old Man Crabtree 


A series of short stories by Freeman Tilden, author of The Girl of the 
Happy Valley. Crabtree is a shrewd farmer-financier, and his experi- 
ences with the city sharpers who come out to “‘do” him will interest and 
amuse you, and at the same time give you much valuable information 
about the methods of the men who want to separate you from your money. 


The American people are beginning to understand that the business, 
the prosperity, the very life of every man and woman are dependent 
upon the farm. No matter what other periodicals you may take at the 
office or at your home, The Country Gentleman is the one of first im- 
portance to you, as staple as wheat. 


Invest One Dollar and Save a Hundred or Two. You can 
do this and more by subscribing to, and profiting by what you read in, 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy $1.00 the Year 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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You can mend a fishing rod in the same 
way. .I saw not long ago in an interesting 
department of a sportsmen’s magazine the 
story of a man who broke his rifle stock, 
and who mended it very practically in 
camp by means of a couple of steel knife 
blades and a lot of this adhesive plaster, 
supplemented by some string. In the 
same way one could no doubt splint a 
broken limb and hold the splints well in 
place. 

I have myself sometimes mended a pair 
of waders by the use of this adhesive tape— 
lacking at the time the little mending 
outfit that ought to have been found in 
my fishing bag—and that ought always to 
be in yours—and not having along any tire- 
tube patches, which will mend waders as 
well as tires. This tape has been used by a 
lady for mending the torn hem of a skirt. 
I see no reason why it could not be used 
to patch a hole in a pair of trousers. It 
certainly would make a practical corrective 
agency for a torn shooting coat, which is 
of canvas and would hold the tape well. 
If you have not in your gun closet at least 
a couple of rolls of this surgeon’s tape or 
of this black tire tape, make it your first 
business in life to go out and get them. 
There is no telling how many times you 
may need either or both. 

And now comes our interesting outfitter 
and.advertises the Government meat-ration 
tin as useful for sportsmen. Perhaps you 
have not seen one of these in actual use. 
It looks something like a canteen, but in 
reality it is a frying pan and a plate that 
go together, the handle of the frying pan 
fastening with a clip, so that the whole 
can be swung without flying open. 

I recall at one time, on a hard winter 
marching trip out in the Rockies, I was 
pretty near all in when night came—could 
not summon up energy enough to cook. 
There was an army private near by who 
all day had been carrying at his belt one 
of these contrivances. He opened it now— 
and behold! he had it full of corned-beef 
hash, already cooked! He simply stuck it 
into the fire a few minutes, and gave mea 
couple of spoonfuls of it. It saved my 
life, which has since proved of great value 
to my country. I don’t know what be- 
came of the private, but I do know that 
this ration tin is a good thing to keep in 
mind for your outfit. And here in my own 
outfit there is no such thing to be found! 
How about yourself? 


I do not see advertised in any of the 
Sporting-goods catalogues, or elsewhere, the 
army trenching tool, or short-handled spade, 
which is now quite as important as the 
rifle in an infantryman’s equipment for 
modern war. I don’t see why one of these 
short-handled spades, something like those 


carried by motor tourists for emergencies, ' 


would not be a good thing to have as a 
parlor ornament for every American home. 
Many a good temper has been damaged and 
perhaps many a family divorce has been 
started through neglect to trench the 
tent on a rainy night. You cannot do that 
very well with a butcher knife or a sharp- 
ened stick or even a hand ax. With one 
of these little trenching tools it could be 
done efficiently and quickly. 


Don’t Forget the Iodine 


Speaking of game carriers, an entirely 
new idea is presented in the pages of a 
catalogue now at hand. This is simply 
a readaptation of the old Alleghany meal 
sack. You can see in Virginia or North 
Carolina or Kentucky to-day many a sun- 
bonneted woman or hatless little girl rid- 
ing on a mule, with a sack of meal across 
the saddlebow. Some meal is put in each 
end of the sack so that it balances on the 
saddle perfectly. Any outfitter who has 
used horses very much knows how fine 
a contrivance can be made out of a simple 
meal sack. 

The outfitter in this case has invented 
a sublimated meal sack bottomed at each 
end, with a hole cut in the middle for en- 
trance into the two bags thus formed. He 
rigs this bag with two sliding rings that 
can be tied in place by tapes sewed to the 
sides of the bags. This will keep the con- 
tents of each bag from shifting. It is in- 
teresting to any student of the out-of-doors 
as being a plain example of adaptation of 
the old mountaineer’s meal sack. It is 
called a shoulder game bag. I should fancy 
it would be far more useful as a saddlebag. 


Something was ‘said about the use of 
surgeon’s plaster in camp, and mention 
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was made of the danger of sealing 
tightly any possibly infected wow 
you have the misfortune to thrust 
nail into your hand or foot nowada: 
go to your doctor about it, he will ne 
up the wound, but will open it— 
will treat it with iodine, a very ge 
accepted antiseptic. Tincture of 
will do the trick—it will burn a j 
besides. vi 
Now comes our sporting outfit 
offers a little sealed container th: 
tincture of iodine. The end is inek 
absorbent material, itself antiseptic 
you break off the point of the litt 
tube the absorbent material becon 
urated with the iodine, and you hi 
antiseptic swab ready to hand. T 
jection to this useful little trinket | 
it is liable to be broken. 


to have—you can perhaps find a p 
your iodine tube. Something of t 
might be useful any time in camp or roy 
the farm or the summer cottage. _ 
Iodine has prevented many a ee 
blood poisoning. It saved a forefinger 
the writer less than thirty days ago—f 
tooth poisoning. A little vial of it tigt 
corked will do; and a little roll of abso 
ent cotton or absorbent gauze will t 
very little room in your outfit. Just 
well to have them along. Probably ; 
have not got them in your outfit as} 
Quite possibly Smith has, or Jones, — 
J 4 
. 


The Leather Cups 


No doubt friend wife or some ott i 
ing friend has at one time or another 
your life given you a collapsible drink 
cup of German silver or aluminum. Sor) 
times these come in little leather cases, ¢ 
the use suggested is that they be carr 
in a pocket of the hunting coat. 
trouble about these is that they area 
bulky and a trifle heavy—every ou 
counts at the end of along day. | 

Now comes a certain sporting outfit} 
and suggests a drinking cup made out) 
patent leather—with the rough face 
side. This is simply two pieces of leath 
waterproofed, sewed together in an ellip’ 
with the top of the ellipse cut off. We; 
confidently assured that it is practical 
drinking purposes, practically indestru| 
ible and very light. It can be carried i 
hip pocket, so that you will always | 
with you. Perhaps you have two | 
pockets. It is doubtful whether you hi 
one of these little leather cups in your 0) 
fit; and if not you should attend to | 
matter at once. . | 


Quite a problem for the average spor 
man who is transmitting his precious oul 
as a checked package by rail is the lock tl 
will go on a canvas duffel bag. Of cou 
any thief who wants to rifle such a bag 
take a knife and cut it open, but ie 
a certain class of thieves who woul 
dare do this, but who would dare to 
into an open bag and fish out somethi 
Who has not known that to happen, a 
who has not known the baggage-mas 
of the road to protest his own inability 
protect fools who ship their baggage wi 
open! | 

Well, here is a little lock made with 
hinge that comes down like a flange on 
trunk lock. This can be put over any kt 
in a rope or in a rawhide thong. It is ma 
of brass. It simply clamps over the kt 
so that nobody can get at it. You ha 
therefore not only a knot but a lock, 
you carry the key in your own po 
will probably make you feel a go 
safer when you are shipping your § 
canvas packages. 


One article that you will see on 
motor car in the Pacific Coast cou 
not often seen in the Eastern Sté 
even in the Middle-Western Sta 
motorists and chicken hunters who 


evaporation to keep the wate 
fairly cool, even in very hot weath 
things are indispensable in Califo 
Nevada and others of the states tha 
times get a little bit lurid. I 

every confidence that one of thes 
ought to be in the outfit of every spo 
in whatever portion of America. — 
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A Battleship Lens 
For Your Car! 


Get this new scientific lens with 
the green glass visor. 

It avoids wasted light and danger- 
ous glare—complies with laws—in- 
creases safety—adds to appearance of 
car. 
All upward rays are redirected 
down on the road where needed. 

Wherever lives depend upon lenses, 
there you will find the Macbeth lenses 
are used. ‘ 

For coast defense where searchlights 
are used ! 

On battleships where most rigid 
tests must be met! 

For railroad signals where highest 
efficiency is imperative! 

For lighthouses where denser fogs 
than encountered inland must be 
penetrated constantly in all kinds of 
weather ! 

Is your safety, driving at night, 
less important ? 

This world-famed lens specialty 
house has solved the lens problem 
for your car. 

Despite our forty years of finest 
lens experience, it was not until our 
corps of experts had devoted four 


years of scientific labor that this 
motor car lens was perfected to the 
high standard of Macbeth quality. 


Now that Macbeth has succeeded, 
there is no excuse for your using an 
inferior lens; no excuse for an only 
partially good lens on your car; no 
excuse for dangerous light to yourself 
and others. 


It gives ample light in front of car 
and excellent side light. 


The front surface of the lens is 
divided into five horizontal prisms— 
each inclines at an angle determined 
with scientific accuracy. 


These prisms bend and redirect the 
rays of light so that you get a strong 
and Jong light on the road. 

The concave recesses in the back 
of the lens spread the light laterally, 
thus providing the very essential side 
lighting for turning corners. 

All the light, therefore, is used right. 


It requires seventy-two hours to 
build one Macbeth lens. What other 
lens receives such skill and care? 


No other lens is backed by the 
same world-wide lens experience, fa- 
cilities and resources. 


Price per pair $5—Ford Special $4 
Denver and West $5.50—Ford Special $4.50—Canada $6—Ford Special $4.80 


Macbeth lenses are for sale by leading jobbers, accessory dealers and garages everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh 


Branch Offices in: Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; San Francisco; St. Louis 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Lid., Toronto, Canada. 
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AVE you ever used ScotTissue ‘Towels? 


Their Faces Tell the Story 


No matter what your ‘‘idea’’ about these 


towels has been, you’ll quickly change your mind the first time you use genuine 


Scot Tissue ‘Towels. 


Look for the ingenious ScotTissue Cabinet. Pull 
down the little lever — out will come a pure-white 
ScotTissue Towel, all folded, ready for use. The 
man before you hasn’t even touched it. He 
couldn’t. It comes to you freshly clean and abso- 
lutely sanitary. 


Then see how the moisture disappears when that 
soft, absorbent ScotTissue texture touches your 
skin. It’s clean and it’s comfortabk. There is no 
other towel that will give you the same sense of 
sure safety and certain satisfaction. 


ScotTissue Towels are different. And _ better. 


Get acquainted with them at your first opportunity. 


A ScotTissue Towel can easily be distinguished 
from ordinary paper towels not only by use, but by 
the name ‘‘ScotTissue’’ embossed on every towel. 


Look for it. 


For all kinds of public and semi-public wash- 
rooms they are far superior to amy other towel serv- 
ice —either paper or fabric. Wherever people 
gather — for work or play —there you should find 
Scot Tissue Towels. 


Heads of stores, office buildings, hotels, theatres, 
restaurants, factories, offices, schools, boat lines and 
institutions should investigate ScotTissue and send 
for further interesting and valuable information. 


Scott Paper Company 


30 Church Street, NEW YORK 
356 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


Originators of the Paper Towel 
Manufacturers of Scot Tissue Towels and Toilet Paper 


723 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia — 


113 East Austin Avenue, CHICAGO 


Address nearest office 
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[i DONT SAY UNDERWEAR,SAY MUNSINGWEAR $= 
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LET MUNSINGWEAR COVER YOU WITH SATISFACTION 


Y OU will find in Munsingwear this season the same fine quality, the 


same perfection of fit and finish, the same durability and washability, 
the same exceptional comfort and value, as in previous seasons. Prices 


are, of necessity, higher than formerly. But the quality of each and every 
Munsingwear fabric is fully maintained. Ask for Munsingwear this season 


if you want the utmost in union suit satisfaction and service. 


- Because of its superior merit Munsingwear is now for 


sale by one or more of the leading dry goods or cloth- 
ing merchants in practically every town and city in the 
United States. These dealers are part of the Munsing- 
wear organization---the connecting link between the 
Munsingwear Mill and the public, and as such have the 
complete co-operation of the mill in serving their cus- 
tomers. Let the Munsingwear dealer in your town solve 
for you all your underwear troubles. 
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Munsing Union Suits are offered in light, medium and 
heavy weight fabrics in every required style and size for 
men, women and children. Whether you are tall or 
short, fat or slim, there is a “right” Munsingwear size 
for you. Every garment is sanitary---“Fit to wear next 
the skin.” 


one of the largest of its kind in this country and is 


The mill where Munsingwear is made is 


regarded by experts as the “last word” in modern mill 


construction and efficiency. 
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The Home of 


Munsingwear 
ea” Minneapolis, Minn. 
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An 


Impartial Investigation 


among dentists demonstrates 
that Colgate’s is the first choice 
of more dentists than any other 
dentifrice. The investigation 


covered some 12,000 dentists in 


every state in the Union—in 
cities, towns and villages. The 
affidavits and other documents 
in the case are deposited with the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. An inter- 
esting story of the investigation 


will be mailed free on request. 


* * * 


SEMES. OUT, A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT 
ON THE BRUSH 
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a is prescribed 
) by more Dentists than — 
any other Dentifrice — 


DENTIFRICE has but one main 
purpose —to clean the teeth. 
Dentists know this—they are not 
misled by extravagant claims or by 
exaggerated statements in favor of — 
**over-medicated” preparations. 


They prefer Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream { : 
both for what it does, and does well—and for 
what it does zo¢ do, and makes no claims to do. 


You, too, should prefer it for the same reasons 
—for its safe cleansing action, for its mild an- 
tiseptic properties (which go as far as is safe 
or advisable), and for its delicious flavor which ~ 
makes the twice a day care of the teeth a — 
pleasure. Particularly in the care of children 
the flavor of Colgate’s is invaluable in forming 
the habit of regular tooth-brushing. 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere—and used every- 
where—it is ‘“The National Dentifrice.”’ A trial t 
tube sent for 4c in stamps. Booklet about the + 
investigation included on request. : 1 


Colgate & Co., Dept. P., 199 ‘Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap, luxurious, lasting, refined 


OOD HEALTH 


HE SATURDAY 


| 


NTICE TO READER. When you finish 


Jing this copy of The Saturday Evening 
nlace a U. S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 


S$ S ame to any U.S. postal employee, and 
On » placed inthe hands of our soldiers or 


_"° front. No wrapping, no address. 
}S 8% ‘. Burleson, Postmaster General, 


This Blue Carton of NATIONAL MAZDA 
lamps is a symbol. To those who have 


learned its message it means a generation 
of boys and girls growing up under better 
light than their fathers and mothers had. 
For NATIONAL Mazpa, with its greater 
light at no increase in cost, has improved 


the lighting of our homes and strength- 


ened our own and our children’s vision. 
Buy NATIONAL Mazpas where you see 
them displayed. Buy five at a time in 
the handy Blue Carton. Let the lamp 
man advise about sizes—he’ll help you 
get the most light for your money. 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 


of General Electric Company 


36 Nela Park Cleveland, Ohio 


THE 


Carry a watch you can read in 
the dark—a twenty-four-hour-a-day 
watch—an Ingersoll Radiolite! 


Watches that show time only in the 
light are part-time watches. They’re 
useless in a dark room; useless after 
bed-time; useless in the early morn- 
ing; useless wherever it’s dark. And 
often there’s no convenient light. 


Ingersoll Radiolites are useful in 
the light and in the dark. They are 
real luminous dial watches— need 
never be exposed to the light. 


For they contain real radium! 


’ Radiolites 
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That keeps them glowing in the dark 
as brightly as ever for twelve years 
or more. 


Only Ingersolls are Radiolites. 


Note the name—RADIOLITE. 
Remember that it is exclusively an 
Ingersoll product. 


You can tell a genuine Radiolite by 
the name INGERSOLL on the dial. 


There’s an Ingersoll for everyone — 
sixteen different models: Radiolite 
models, plain dial models, jeweled 
models and special models, $1.35 to 
$6.00. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Boston 

Strap Radiolite—$4.25 
In Canada $4.75 

The soldier and civilian 

watch of America and 

. Europe. “ : Eclipse Radiolite,$3.00 

Waterbury Radiolite ( City» eerie arp or 

4.50 nickel case, guar- 


In Canada $4.50 anteed. 


A small, handsome 
jeweled watch. 


Chicago 


San Francisco Montreal 


Approximately three-fourths actual size. 


Ce 
%, 


epee’ 


Radiolite Two-in-One ¥ « 
$2.50 


Radiolite—$2.25 

In Canada $2.50 
The regular Inger- 
soll with a radium- 
lighted dial. 


In Canada $2.75 

The day-and-night 
watch for milady’s . 
dresser. ys 
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UPPENHEIMER Overcoats 
have always held a peculiar 
position in the regard of men 
who know clothes. Ask to see 
one at your Kuppenheimer store. 
Turn it inside out. Examine the 
seams, the lining, the fine tailor- 
ing and the fabric. Slip into your 
size and get the feel of a real 
fit. Then you'll understand why 
they’re so highly regarded. Prices 
$22.50 to $65. Send today for our 
new book ‘‘Styles for Men,’ 


~ 
ii ss 


| 


Copy right, 1917, The House of Kuppenheime 
Pelee Sd AES, : f 


Company 


William Boyd, Advertising Director 


London: 0, Henrietta Street 


F YOU care to meet your other self, 
sit down at a ouija board with a 
sympathetic partner, wait until the 
| little table begins to sidle across the 
y.ted alphabet under your hands, and 
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intelligence is of so little avail on the 
stage and why the most moving actors 
are often so unintellectual. 

But, in a less obvious degree, the 
practice of any imaginative art is an 


ha ask eredulously “‘Who is there?” 
he reply will pretend to come from 
dead—from the other side, as the 
va board usually puts it. But, if we 
to believe the psychologists, it will 
«he other side of yourself, your sub- 
scious mind, that is replying. 

if you question it credulously on the 
ja board it will reply with detailed 
ties that you will swear neither you 
© your partner has the imagination 
onvent. It will give you fictitious 
aes of the departed—for whom it 
r ends to speak—and ask you to con- 
€ pitiful messages to living relatives 
/] do not exist. The messages will be 
surprising, as unexpected, as unpre- 
ijable as thespeeches of the characters 
1our dreams. It will seem impossible 
h you can be sending these messages 
ojourself. And yet you are—just as 
uly as-you invent the convincing 
dors of your own nightmares. 

“his is very amusing; but what pos- 
depot can it have in the practical 


s of life? Well—leaving aside the 
yHle question of occultism—it has a 
‘ immediate value. That other self 
f ours not only helps or hinders you 
a bur work—it is responsible for many 
flour opinions; it directs even more 
flour behavior; it is a silent partner 
nl your doings and ways and habits, 
n like most silent partners, it is often 
hmore powerful member of the firm. 


_ Stevenson’s Brownies 


T) BEGIN with its most obvious 
A vidences, if you are an artist, an 
u.or, a musician, an actor—if you are 
n.ged in any work of imaginative in- 
€ ion—you are daily using your sub- 
0 clous mind almost as much as your 
0 cious one. Robert Louis Stevenson 
awritten A Chapter on Dreams, in 
ich he tells how his brownies—the 
it» people of his internal theater— 
«xed for him in his sleep, and in- 
ed plots for him, and supplied him 
vi stories. And these little people were 
Vaeulties of his subconscious mind. 
| know a magazine illustrator who 
tefore a blank sheet of Bristol board 
he sees the characters of the author’s story moving across the white paper, grouping 
/composing themselves in pictures for him; and when he sees a picture that will 
2 he stops his figures and catches them quickly in a few sketchy outlines before they 
‘escape. And it is his subconscious mind that invents these pictures for him. 

Vatch an emotional actress before she makes her entrance in character on the stage. 
jusually demands an interval of isolation and silence before her cue comes, standing 
\¢ wings, as if hypnotizing herself, getting herself ‘‘into the part,”’ as she says, and 
ving the emotion of the character to gather in her mind and show itself in her face. 
if you question her you will probably learn that in her most emotional scenes it is 
her subconscious mind were playing the part while her conscious intelligence listened 
criticized. 

ting is peculiarly an exercise of the subconscious faculties, because no amount of 
y in expression can train the intelligence to produce the subtle tone and face and 
ire of a complicated emotion. You have to feel the emotion imaginatively. ‘You 
{ think the line,” as actors say, “before you speak it.” That, perhaps, is why mere 


RWOOD, NEW YORK CITY 


Judge:‘and Mrs. Ben B. Lindsey 


exercise of the dream mind of the 
artist. The measure of what we call 
his inspiration will depend more on the 
saddle strength of his subconscious 
faculties than on the bridle and con- 
trol of his reason’s manége. And that, 
perhaps, is why the greatest artists are 
born, not made; for you may indeed 
develop your intelligence, but no way 
has been found for you to strengthen 
the part of your mind that is instinc- 
tive, intuitive and unconscious. 

This whole theory of the subcon- 
scious mind is, of course, only a theory; 
but you may test and establish it in 
many ways. Try it, for example, as an 
explanation of the many puzzling vaga- 
ries of the artistic temperament. Why 
are actors and authors and musicians 
such overgrown children? Isn’t it be- 
cause the subconscious mind is the 
childish mind of make-believe—the 
Peter Pan mind that never grows up? 
Why is an artist so unhappy, no matter 
how successful, if he works only for 
money? Isn’t it because his subcon- 
scious mind will not work happily 
unless it may work as it wishes, freely, 
irresponsibly, and not under the com- 
pulsion of commercial dictation or 
restrained by the consideration of mar- 
ket needs? 


Authors’ Eccentricities 


HY is an imaginative artist so un- 

able to explain for what reason he 
has used the particular constituents of 
any composition, or how he has obtained 
his effects? Because usually he does not 
really know; the mind that explains is 
not the mind that composes. Why did 
Dickens have to have his desk orna- 
ments to play with while he was writing, 
and why did Bulwer Lytton—or was it 
Disraeli— always write in evening 
clothes, and this one have to have 
lighted candles, and that one need an 
especial corner and an accustomed desk? 
Because the subconscious mind, being 
a hypnotic mind, grows to accept any 
wonted circumstance as the apparatus 
of hypnotic suggestion—as if it were a 
gazing crystal. 

And you may add, if you wish, that artists are egotistic because the subconscious 
mind is inordinately egotistic; that they are disappointing to meet because the mind 
you meet in them is not the mind that does their work, and that America has had few 
transcendent artists, as compared with other countries, because the subconscious mind 
is most fertile when you “‘loaf and invite your soul”; and all the circumstances and tradi- 
tions of American life, opposed to loafing, encourage only purposeful and intelligent 
mental industry of the sort that develops talent but not genius. 

What is true of the subconscious mind in artists is almost equally evident in the 
achievements and careers of many men of great intellect outside the arts. In their 
biographies, again and again, you will find that the deep secret of their success, the 
real heart of their mystery, is a gift, an intuition, an instinct that cannot be explained— 
that is to say, a subconscious faculty. 

To speak from personal experience and not by the book, I have been for years alter- 
nating between the work of fictional invention and the writing of narrative studies of 
such notable Americans as Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver; ex-Senator Frank J. Cannon, 
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the leader of the crusade against present-day Mormon 
polygamy; William J. Burns, the detective; John R. Law- 
son, the labor leader—and so on. And I have found that 
none of these men was conscious of how he solved the prob- 
lems by whose solution he had made his success. All of 
them, in one way or another, perform miracles that can 
only be explained in terms of subconscious faculty. Few 
of them seem even to have gone so far as to theorize upon 
the materials of their experience in an attempt to discover 
the rules by which they worked. 

Take William J. Burns, for instance. He insists that it 
is merely common sense which leads him, through the 
confusing undergrowth of petty details and false trails 
and interrupted scents, to the secret of a hidden crime. 
I have come to believe that he calls it common sense be- 
cause it is an inherent unconscious faculty in him which 
is as natural and as inexplicable as common sense. I 
spent almost a year working with him, and a score of 
times I watched him outwitting men and situations by 
an instantaneous inventiveness that had no interval of 
thought. ‘‘You don’t have time to think,” he would say. 
“You have to do something—quick! And you do it.” 

He cannot explain why he does this or that; he does 
not know. If you insist on having an explanation he will 
ask, puzzled: ‘‘ Well, wasn’t it right? What would you 
have done?”’ You can make out that he works in many 
instances by a sort of instinctive sympathy which appre- 
hends the mind of his opponent and eludes it, without 
consciously formulating either what he apprehends or 
how he is to evade it. The curious thing is that he often 
seems to need the personal encounter in order to function 
best—as if his solutions were not only subconscious but 
vaguely telepathic. And that impression is strengthened 
by the fact that he often works on a theory of the case 
which is, in its final analysis, no more than a hunch, as 
detectives call it. 


Reticence Cloaked in Frankness 


NE morning, in a hotel bedroom in New York City, I 

watched him evading the questions and eluding the 
minds of half a dozen newspaper reporters who had come 
there to interview him. It was just after he had arrested the 
McNamara Brothers for the dynamiting in Los Angeles. 
There were many aspects of the case, involving other labor 
leaders, which he did not wish to discuss. And it was these 
aspects that the newspaper men were most interested in. 
For more than an hour they asked him any questions that 
came into their heads; and he replied with the greatest 
apparent frankness. Yet they got nothing from him. 

He received them in his union suit, fresh from his bath, 
and drying his head with a bath towel as they filed in. I 
knew him well enough to guess that this 
appearance of informality—of having 
nothing to conceal, even down to his bare 
feet—was part of the staging for his scene 
with them. They sat down round the 
room, watching him interestedly. He 
began at once to reply to them offhand, 
without any pauses for thought, talking 
while he dressed; and his attention seemed 
to be much more concerned with his dress- 
ing than with his replies. 

He misunderstood some of their ques- 
tions and answered what they had not 
asked. He gave vague, impressive, gen- 
eral replies where he should have been 
specific. When he was asked what he 
thought of one of the most distinguished 
of his opponents in the case he replied: 
“T think he’s the cleverest liar I ever 
met!’’—which was a useless answer, be- 
cause it would not be printed. When he 
was asked “Do you think you’re going to 
get So-and-So?”’ he said indignantly: 
“Now I’d look nice, wouldn’t I, if I 
went round boasting of what I was going 
to do? The newspapers would be the first 
to knock me if I started that sort of thing. 
It’s the kind of self-advertising in a detec- 
tive that makes people sick’”’—and so on, 
with such convincing heat that the re- 
porter apologized for his question without 
getting an answer to it. 

Some inquiries he failed to understand, 
blinking over them, at a loss; and he was 
assisted in this ruse by the fact that the 
reporters did not wait for oneanother, but 
jumped in with a second query if the first 
one failed. When it was convenient he 
grew absent-minded over his dressing— 
absorbed in the struggle with a starched 
collar, for example—and came out of his 
absorption to volunteer irrelevant infor- 
mation that was useless as news because 
it had been in the papers days earlier. 

I knew he was acting a part, but I 
caught only one proof of it. While he was 


pretending to read an editorial, which one of the reporters 
had given him, I could see that his eyes were not on the 
print; he had his head down as if he were reading, but he 
was listening intently, though he replied in the thick, 
absent-minded voice of a man whose thoughts are occupied. 
The reporters, encouraged by that voice of a mind off its 
guard, made several pointed inquiries; and he took ad- 
vantage of his own absorption in the editorial in order to 
fail to hear one or two questions which he was apparently 
not prepared to dodge. 

The whole performance was a masterpiece of acting. It 
was carried off with such a convincing air of frankness that 
no one could suspect duplicity. It was the kind of acting 
that mere intelligence cannot counterfeit. The reporters, 


deceived by it, made copious notes. When he was dressed 


he said: ‘‘Now, boys, come along to the dining room with 
me and ask anything else you want to know while I’m hay- 
ing breakfast. Of course you understand there are things 
about ’the case I can’t tell you yet; but I’llsay so. I want 
to tell you anything you want to know—if I can!” And 
one of the newspaper men replied: ‘‘We needn’t bother 
you any more, Mr. Burns. .We’ve got all we want, I think.’’ 

They left apparently satisfied. Yet not a line of the in- 
terview was printed—probably for the reason that no 
editor could find in it a line worth printing. 

If this sort of thing had happened only once I might be 
misinterpreting it; but I saw it done very often, in differ- 
ent circumstances, with different people. Invariably in 
such scenes Burns occupied his outward attention with 
some distracting business—which was distracting to those 
who were questioning him but not to him. With him this 
seemed rather to serve the purpose of freeing his subcon- 
scious mind by engaging some of the activities of his con- 
scious faculties. At least the expression of his face gave 
me that impression. And the ease with which he emotion- 
alized and changed color with his emotion—as in his 
indignant reply about boasting—confirmed my feeling that, 
like an actor, he was not using mere intelligence alone but 
was drawing on something deeper. 

Here is another anecdote of him that illustrates a more 
striking quality of his mind. .I give it from memory, 
because I made no notes and no investigation of it. 

A young girl had been found murdered in some bushes 
on the outskirts of a New Jersey town. A negro had been 
arrested on suspicion, and there were threats of lynching. 
The sheriff of the county, though he was dissatisfied with 
the evidence against the negro, was unable either to prove 
his innocence or to find a clew on which to base a suspicion 
against anyone else. He telephoned to Burns, whom he 
had known for years, and asked him to help. 

Burns went to the scene of the murder, and after exam- 
ining all the circumstances of it he said, in effect: ‘This 


William J. Burns - ; 


operative followed him, made friends with him on th 


October 20, 191; 


was done by the man who is tending furnaces in that green 
house yonder.” There were traces of ashes on the gir)’ 
clothes and Burns guessed that the body had been firs 
concealed in the ash pit of the greenhouse. ‘‘He may no 
be there now. Or there may have been two men in it 

I'll put an operative out here to ‘rope’ him”—that i is, ti 
meet him and gain his confidence—“‘if he’s still about, ] 
not we'll find him and let you know.” 

He returned to New York and sent one of his operative 
on the case. After some days this detective reported } 
telephone that there was only one furnaceman employe 
in the greenhouse; that he had been there at the time 9 
the murder, but that he could not be “roped,’’ because hy 
associated with no one, went nowhere and lived by hinge 
in lodgings. 

Burns asked: | 

‘Has the room where he sleeps a window on a yard?” — 

“No,” the detective answered, ‘‘but it has one on ; 
lane.” ' 

“That will do,” Burns said. ‘Get a dog and makej 
howl under his window every night.”’ 

The operative did that. The guilty man, afflicted wit} 
the superstition that the howling of a dog presaged death 
gave up his work in the greenhouse and left the town. Th 


train, gained his confidence by pretending that he himsel 
was a fugitive from justice, finally confessed that he hai 
committed a murder, and obtained a similar confessio) 
from the suspect before concealed witnesses. The man wa| 
executed. | 


Instantaneous Invention 


HE point I wish to make lies in the instantaneou 
invention of the “plant” of the howling dog. If yo 
ask Burns how he thought of it he can only reply “Well 
wasn’t it all right? What would you have done?” And 
by the way, what would you have done? Try to think 0 
any other practicable plan by which, without rousing th’ 
guilty man’s suspicions, you could have frightened hin 
into abandoning his seclusion and exposing himself to th 
chance of being ‘ ‘roped. Bs 
Try to think of it in an office as busy as the editoria 
rooms of a newspaper, when you are as rushed with othe 
matters as a city editor. And invent your “plant” at th 
telephone, between question and answer, with no consciou, 
effort—almost as an arithmetical prodigy will instant] 
tell you that 17,861 is 337 multiplied by 53, and not Keno 
how he knows it! 
William J. Burns is in many ways no more remaeil 
than such an arithmetical prodigy. If you meet him unde 
ordinary social circumstances you will see no more signs ¢ 
genius in him than you would see in afa 
mous musician at a dinner or a grea) 
painter at adance. But if you watch hin 
on his job there is no way of explainin| 
him, so far as I know, except by appeal! 
ing to the same theory that explains th) 
calculating boy—the possession of a sub 
conscious mind of whose method of work 
ing he is as ignorant as science is. __ 
Thesame thing is true, I think, of Judg 
Lindsey. After I had been writing wit 
him for a month one of his assistant 
turned to me in court—where we Wel 
listening to a case—and asked: “Wel 
what’s his secret? How does he do it?” 
This was an intelligent man who ha 
been associated with Lindsey for year 
He was still- unable to attain Lindsey 
results by any reasoned imitation ( 
his methods. And, for myself, after 
year of almost daily attendance in tl 
court—much of it spent in studying tl 
judge in order to formulate in words tl 
theory and practice of his decisions— 
found him still unpredictable, unexpecte\ 
apparently intuitive, and often himself: 
a loss, for the moment, to explain tl 
particular decision that had surprised m 
Out of the hundreds of cases that 
might give let me indicate three or fot 
of a typical kind: 
Two boys were brought before him i 
a theft they had admitted. One boy wi 
a burly young rough who was defiant 
unrepentant. He replied to the judge 
questions with such insolence that tl! 
court officers frowned at him and mutter 
to each other. Lindsey studied him wil 
an air of deep abstraction, very interes E 
and apparently unconscious of the boy 
insulting disrespect. The second bole a] 


tion. I could not see a spark of sympatl | 


for him in the judge. 72 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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HEN Judge Priest, on this particular morning, 
came puffing into his chambers at the courthouse, 
looking, with his broad beam and in his costume of 
ippy, loose white ducks, a good deal like an old-fashioned 
l-rigger with all sails set, 
s black shadow, Jeff Poin- 
xxter, had already finished 
'e job of putting the quar- 
‘rs to rights for the day. 
ie cedar water bucket had 
/ 


en properly replenished; 
‘e upper flange of a fifteen- 
int chunk of ice protruded 
ove the rim of the bucket; 
id alongside, on the ap- 
»inted nail, hung the gourd 
‘pper that the master always 
jed. The floor had been 
rept, except, of course, in 
le corners and underneath 
ings: there were evidences, 
/ streaky scrolls of fine grit 
-rticles upon various flat 
«rfaces, that a dusting brush 
jd been more or less spar- 
izly employed. A spray of 
iumpet flowers, plucked from 
fe vine that grew outside 
‘e window, had been draped 
ie the framed steel engrav- 
z of President Davis and 

3 Cabinet upon the wall; 
don the top of the big 
suare desk in the middle of 
fe room, where a small sec- 
im of cleared green-blotter 
sace formed an oasis in a 
(y and arid desert of clut- 
ted law journals and dusty 
ccuments, the morning’s 
nil rested in a little heap. 
Having placed his old cot- 
{a umbrella in a corner, hay- 
iz removed his coat and 
Ing it upon a peg behind the 
Il door, and having seen to 
ishat & palm-leaf fan was in 
¢n’s reach should he require 
i the Judge, in his billowy 
vite shirt, sat down at his 
(sk and gave his attention 
this letters. There was an 
ivitation from the Hylan B. 
( acey Camp of Confederate Veterans of Eddyburg, asking 
In to deliver the chief oration at the annual reunion, to 

held at Mineral Springs on the twelfth day of the fol- 
lying month; an official notice from the clerk of the Court 
c Appeals concerning the affirmation of a judgment that 
td been handed down by Judge Priest at the preceding 
tm of his own court; a bill for five pounds of a special 
tind of smoking tobacco; a notice of a lodge meeting— 
aogether quite a sizable batch of mail. 

At the bottom of the pile he came upon a long envelope 
ddressed to him by his title, instead of by his name, and 
Karing on its upper right-hand corner several foreign- 
liking stamps; they were British stamps, he saw, on 
(ser examination. 

To the best of his recollection it had been a good long 
tie since Judge Priest had had a communication by post 
fm overseas. He adjusted his steel-bowed. spectacles, 
rped the wrapper with care and shook out the contents. 

ere appeared to be several inclosures; in fact, there 

re several—a sheaf of printed forms, a document with 
§ ls attached, and a letter that covered two sheets of paper 
wh typewritten lines. To the letter the recipient gave 
Cisideration first. Before he reached the end of the 
ening paragraph he uttered a profound grunt of sur- 
‘Pse; his reading of the rest was frequently punctuated 
k ‘Small exclamations, his face meantime puckering up 
uinterested lines. At the conclusion, when he came to 
t» signature, he indulged himself in a soft low whistle. He 
rd the letter all through again, and after that he exam- 

d the forms and the document which had accompanied it. 

Yhuckling under his breath, he wriggled himself free 
f m the snug embrace of his chair arms and waddled out 

us Own office and down the long bare empty hall to the 

ce of Sheriff Giles Birdsong. Within, that competent 
f\.ctionary, Deputy Sheriff Breck Quarles, sat at ease in 
shirt sleeves, engaged, with the smaller blade of his 

*ketknife, in performing upon his finger nails an opera- 

1 that combined the fine deftness of the manicure with 
t} less delicate art of the farrier. At the sight of the 
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Judge in the open doorway he hastily withdrew from a 
tabletop, where they rested, a pair of long thin legs, and 
rose. 

‘Mornin’, Breck,’’ said Judge Priest to the other’s sal- 
utation. ‘‘No, thank you, son. I won’t come in; but I’ve 
got a little job fur you. I wisht, ef you ain’t too busy, that 
you’d step down the street and see ef you can’t find Peep 
O’ Day fur me and fetch him back here with you. It won’t 
take you long, will it?” 

“‘No, suh—not very.”” Mr. Quarles reached for his hat 
and snuggled his shoulder holster back inside his unbut- 
toned waistcoat. ‘‘He’ll most likely be down round 
Gafford’s stable. Whut’s Old Peep been doin’, Judge— 
gettin’ himself in contempt of court or somethin’?”’ He 
grinned, asking the question with the air of one making 
a little joke. 

“No,” vouchsafed the Judge; ‘‘he ain’t done nothin’. 
But he’s about to have somethin’ of a highly onusual 
nature done to him. You jest tell him I’m wishful to see 
him right away—that’ll be sufficient, I reckin.”’ 

Without making further explanation, Judge Priest 
returned to his chambers and for the third time read the 
letter from foreign parts. Court was not in session, and 
the hour was early and the weather was hot; nobody inter- 
rupted him. Perhaps fifteen minutes passed. Mr. Quarles 
poked his head in at the door. 

“T found him, suh,”’ the deputy stated. “He’s outside 
here in the hall.” 

“Much obliged to you, son,”’ said Judge Priest. ‘‘Send 
him on in, will you, please?” 

The head was withdrawn; its owner lingered out of 
sight of His Honor, but within earshot. It was hard to 
figure the presiding judge.of the First Judicial District 
of the state of Kentucky as having business with Peep 
O’Day; and, though Mr. Quarles was no eavesdropper, 
still he felt a pardonable curiosity in whatsoever might 
transpire. As he feigned an absorbed interest in a tax 
notice, which was pasted on a blackboard just outside the 
office door, there entered the presence of the Judge a man 


Four Dollars Would Have Been a Sufficient Price to Pay for the Garments He Stood In 


who seemingly was but a few years younger than the 
Judge himself—a man who looked to be somewhere 
between sixty-five and seventy. There is a look that you 
may have seen in the eyes of ownerless but well-intentioned 
dogs—dogs that, expecting 
kicks as their daily portion, 
are humbly grateful for kind 
words and stray bones; dogs 
that are fairly yearning to 
be adopted by somebody— 
by anybody—being prepared 
to give to such a benefactor 
a most faithful doglike de- 
votion in return. 

This look, which is fairly 
common among masterless 
and homeless dogs, is rare 
among humans; still, once in 
a while you do find it there 
too. The man who now tim- 
idly shuffled himself across 
the threshold of Judge Priest’s 
office had such a look out of 
his eyes. He had a long sim- 
ple face, partly inclosed in 
gray whiskers. ‘Four dollars 
would have been a sufficient 
price to pay for the garments 
he stood in, including the 
wrecked hat he held in his 
hands and the broken, mis- 
shaped shoes on his feet. A 
purchaser who gave more 
than four dollars for the 
whole in its present state of 
decrepitude would have been 
but a poor hand at bargain- 
ing. 

The man who wore this 
outfit coughed in an embar- 
rassed fashion and halted, 
fumbling his ruinous hat in 
his hands. 

““Howdy do?” said Judge 
Priest heartily. ‘‘Come in!” 

The other diffidently ad- 
vanced himself a yard or two. 

‘“Excuse me, suh,”’ he said 
apologetically; ‘‘but this 
here Breck Quarles he come 
after me and he said ez how 
you wanted to see me. ’T'was 
him ez brung me here, suh.”’ 

Faintly underlying the drawl of the speaker was just a 
suspicion—a mere trace, as you might say—of a labial soft- 
ness that belongs solely and exclusively to the children, 
and in a diminishing degree to the grandchildren, of 
native-born sons and daughters of a certain small green 
isle in the sea. It was not so much a suggestion of a 
brogue as it was the suggestion of the ghost of a brogue; 
a brogue almost extinguished, almost obliterated, and 
yet persisting through the generations—South of Ireland 
struggling beneath south of Mason and Dixon’s Line. 

“Yes,” said the Judge; “that’s right. I do want to see 
you.”’ The tone was one that he might employ in address- 
ing a bashful child. ‘Set down there and make yourself 
at home.” 

The newcomer obeyed to the extent of perching himself 
on the extreme forward edge of a chair. His feet shuffled 
uneasily where they were drawn up against the cross rung 
of the chair. 

The Judge reared well back, studying his visitor over 
the tops of his glasses with rather a quizzical look. In one 
hand he balanced the large envelope which had come to 
him that morning. 

“Seems to me I heared somewheres, years back, that 
your regular Christian name was Paul—is that right?”’ he 
asked. 

“Shorely is, suh,’’ assented the ragged man, surprised 
and plainly grateful that one holding a supremely high 
position in the community should vouchsafe to remember 
a fact relating to so inconsequent an atom as himself. 
“But I ain’t heared it fur so long I come mighty nigh fur- 
gittin’ it sometimes, myself. You see, Judge Priest, when 
I wasn’t nothin’ but jest a shaver folks started in to callin’ 
me Peep—on account of my last name bein’ O’Day, I 
reckin. They been callin’ me so ever since. Fust off, ’twas 
Little Peep, and then jest plain Peep; and now it’s got to 
be Old Peep. But my real entitled name is Paul, jest like 
you said, Judge—Paul Felix O’Day.” 

“Uh-huh! And wasn’t your father’s name Philip and 
your mother’s name Katherine Dwyer O’Day?”’ 
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“To the best of my 20 A 
recollection that’s is 
partly so, too, suh. 
They both of ’em up 
and died when I was a 
baby, long before I 
could remember any- 
thing a-tall. But they 
always told me my 
paw’s name was Phil, 
or Philip. Only my 
maw’s name wasn’t 
Kath— Kath —wasn’t 
whut you jest now 
called it, Judge. It 
was plain Kate.” 

“Kate or Kather- 
ine—it makes no great 
difference,’ explained 
Judge Priest. “‘Ireckin 
the record is straight 
this fur. And now 
think hard and see ef 
you kin ever remem- 
ber hearin’ of an uncle named Daniel 
O’Day—your father’s brother.”’ 

The answer wasa shake of the tousled 
head. 

“‘T don’t know nothin’ about my peo- 
ple. I only jest know they come over 
frum some place with a funny name in 
the Old Country before I was born. The onliest kin I ever 
had over here was that there no-’count triflin’ nephew of 
mine— Perce Dwyer—him that uster hang round this town. 
I reckin you call him to mind, Judge?” 

The old Judge nodded before continuing: 

‘“ All the same, I reckin there ain’t no manner of doubt 
but whut you had an uncle of the name of Daniel. All the 
evidences would seem to p’int that way. Accordin’ to the 
proofs, this here Uncle Daniel of yours lived in a little town 
called Kilmare, in Ireland.’”’ He glanced at one of the 
papers that lay on his desktop; then added in a casual 
tone: ‘‘Tellme, Peep, whut are you doin’ now fur alivin’?”’ 

The object of this examination grinned a faint grin of 
extenuation. 

“Well, suh, I’m knockin’ about, doin’ the best I kin— 
which ain’t much. I help out round Gafford’s liver’ 
stable, and Pete Gafford he lets me sleep in a little room 
behind the feed room, and his wife she gives me my vittles. 
Oncet in a while I git a chancet to do odd jobs fur folks 
round town—cuttin’ weeds and splittin’ stove wood and 
packin’ in coal, and sech ez that.” 

“Not much money in it, is there?” 

“No, suh; not much. Folks is more prone to offer me 
old clothes than they are to pay mein cash. Still, Imanage 
to git along. I don’t live very fancy; but, then, I don’t 
starve, and that’s more’n some kin say.” 

“Peep, whut was the most money you ever had in your 
life—at one time?”’ 

Peep scratched with a freckled hand at his thatch of 
faded whitish hair to stimulate recollection. 

“T reckin not more’n six bits at any one time, suh. 
Seems like I’ve sorter got the knack of livin’ without 
money.” 

“Well, Peep, sech bein’ the case, whut would you say ef 
I was to tell you that you’re a rich man?” 

The answer came slowly: 

“‘T reckin, suh, ef it didn’t sound disrespectful, I’d say 
you was prankin’ with me—makin’ fun of me, suh.”’ 

Judge Priest bent forward in his chair. 

“T’m not prankin’ with you. It’s my pleasant duty to 
inform you that at this moment you are the rightful owner 
of eight thousand pounds.”’ 

“Pounds of whut, Judge?”’ The tone expressed a heavy 
incredulity. 

“Why, pounds in money.” 

Outside, in the hall, with one ear held conveniently near 
the crack in the door, Deputy Sheriff Quarles gave a vio- 
lent start; and then, at once, was torn between a desire to 
stay and hear more and an urge to hurry forth and spread 
the unbelievable tidings. After the briefest of struggles 
the latter inclination won; this news was too marvelously 


good to keep; surely a harbinger and a herald was needed - 


to spread it broadcast. 

Mr. Quarles tiptoed rapidly down the hall. When he 
reached the sidewalk the volunteer bearer of a miraculous 
tale fairly ran. As for the man who sat facing the Judge, 
he merely stared in a dull bewilderment. 

“Judge,” he said at length, ‘‘eight thousand pounds of 
money oughter make a powerful big pile, oughten it?” 

“Tt wouldn’t weigh quite that much ef you put it on the 
scales,’ explained His Honor painstakingly. “I mean 
pounds sterlin’—English money. Near ez I kin figger off- 
hand, it comes in our money to somewheres between 
thirty-five and forty thousand dollars—nearer forty than 
thirty-five. And it’s all yours, Peep—every red cent of it.’’ 

‘‘Excuse me, suh, and not meanin’ to contradict you, or 
nothin’ likethat; but I reckin there must be some mistake. 


“TI Never Done No Playin’ Round in My 
Whole Life —Not Till Here Jest Res 
cently, Anyway,’’ He Said 


Why, Judge, I don’t scursely know anybody 
that’s ez wealthy ez all that, let alone anybody 
that’d give me sech a lot of money.” 

“Listen, Peep: This here letter I’m holdin’ 
in my hand came to me by to-day’s mail—jest 
a little spell ago. It’s frum Ireland—frum the 
town of Kilmare, where your people came frum. 
It was sent to me by a firm of barristers in that 
town—lawyers we'd call ’em. In 
this letter they ask me to find you 
and to tell you whut’s happened. 
It seems, frum whut they write, 
that your uncle, by name Daniel 
O’ Day, died not very long ago with- 
out issue—that is to say, without 
leavin’ any children of his own, and 
without makin’ any will. 

“Tt appears he had eight thou- 
sand pounds saved up. Ever 
since he died those lawyers and 
some other folks over there in 
Ireland have been tryin’ to find out 
who that money should go to. 
They learnt in some way that your 
father and your mother settled in 
this town a mighty long time ago, 
and that they died here and left 
one son, which is you. All the rest 
of the family over there in Ireland 
have already died out, it seems; 
that natchelly makes you the next 
of kin and the heir at law, which means that all your 
uncle’s money comes direct to you. 

“So, Peep, you’re a wealthy man in your own name. 
That’s the news I had to tell you. Allow me to congratu- 
late you on your good fortune.” 

The beneficiary rose to his feet, seeming not to see the 
hand the old Judge had extended across the desktop 
toward him. On his face, of a sudden, was a queer, eager 
look. It was as though he foresaw the coming true of 
long-cherished and heretofore unattainable visions. 

“Have you got it here, suh?” 

He glanced about him as though expecting to see a 
bulky bundle. Judge Priest smiled. 

“Oh, no; they didn’t send it along with the letter— 
that wouldn’t be regular. There’s quite a lot of things to 
be done fust. There’ll be some proofs to be got up and 
sworn to before a man called a British consul; and likely 
there’ll be a lot of papers that you'll have to sign; and 
then all the papers and the proofs and things will be sent 
acrost the ocean. And, after some fees are paid out over 
there—why, then you’ll git your inheritance.” 

The rapt look faded from the strained face, leaving it 


downecast. “I’m afeared, then, I won’t be able to claim 
that there money,” he said forlornly. 
“Why not?” 


“Because I don’t know how to sign my own name. 
Raised the way I was, I never got no book 
learnin’. I can’t neither read nor write.” 

Compassion shadowed the Judge’s 
chubby face; and compassion was in his 
voice as he made answer: 

“You don’t need to worry about that 
part of it. You can make. your mark— 
just a cross mark on the paper, with wit- 
nesses present—like this.” 

He took up a pen, dipped it in the ink- 
well and illustrated his meaning. 

“Yes, suh; I’m glad it kin be done 
thataway. I always wisht I knowed how 
to read big print and spell my own name 
out. I asta feller oncet to write my name 
out fur me in plain letters on 
a piece of paper. I was aimin’ 
to learn to copy it off; but I 
showed it to one of the hands 
at the liver’ stable and he 
busted out laughin’. Andthen ' - 
I come to find out this here fel- 
ler had tricked me fur to make 
game of me. He hadn’t wrote 
my name out a-tall—he’d 
wrote some dirty words instid. 
So after that I give up tryin’ 
to educate myself. That was 
several years back and I ain’t 
tried sence. Now I reckin I’m 
too old to learn. . . . I won-.- 
der, suh—I wonder ef it’ll be 
very long before that there 
money gits here and I begin’ 
to have the spendin’ of it?” 

Makin’ plans already?” © 

“Yes, suh,’”’ O’ Day answered 
truthfully; ‘I am.’ He was 
silent for a moment, his eyes 
on the floor; then timidly he 
advanced the thought that 
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had come to him: “I reckin, suh, it wouldn’t be no morn 
fair and proper ef I divided my money with you: to pay 
you back fur all this trouble you’re fixin’ to take on my 
account. Would—would half of it be enough? The other 
half oughter last me fur whut uses I’ll make of it.” 

“T know you mean well and I’m much obliged to you fur | 
your offer,’”’ stated Judge Priest, smiling a little; “but. it 
wouldn’t be fittin’ or proper fur me to tech a cent of your | 
money. There’ll be some court dues and some lawyers’ 
fees, and sech, to pay-over there in Ireland; but after 
that’s settled up everything comes direct to you. It’s” 
goin’ to be a pleasure to me to help you arrange these here 
details that you don’t understand—a_ pleasure and ll 
a burden.” 

He considered the figure before him. 

“Now here’s another thing, Peep: I judge it’s 2 ha 
fittin’ fur a man of substance to go on livin’ the way you've 
had to live durin’ your life. Ef you don’t mind my offerin’ | 
you a little advice I would suggest that you go right down 
to Felsburg Brothers when you leave here and git your. 
self fitted out with some suitable clothin’. And you'd 
better go to Max Biederman’s, too, and order a better pair 
of shoes fur yourself than them you’ve got on. Tell ‘em I 
sent you and that I guarantee the payment of your bills, 
Though I reckin that’ll hardly be necessary—when the 
news of your good luck gits noised round I misd 
whether there’s any firm in our entire city that wouldn’t 
be glad to have you on their books fur a stiddy customer, | 

“And, also, ef I was you I’d arrange to git me regular 
board and lodgin’s somewheres round town. You see, Peep, 
comin’ into a property entails consider’ble many responsi- 
bilities right frum the start.” 

“Yes, suh,” assented the legatee obediently. “I'll d 
jest ez you say, Judge Priest, about the clothes and the 
shoes, and all that; but—but, ef you don’t mind, I’ d like { 
to go on livin’ at Gafford’s. Pete Gafford’s been mighty. 
good to me—him and his wife both; and I wouldn’t like fur | 
?em to think I was gittin’ stuck up jest because T've had f 
this here streak of luck come to me. Mebbe, seein’ ez how 
things has changed with me, they’d be willin’ to take me 
in fur a table boarder at their house; but I shorely would | . 
hate to give up livin’ in that there little room behind the 
feed room at the liver’ stable. I don’t know ez I could | | 
ever find any place that would seem ez homelike to me ez. 
whut it is.’ a! 

“Suit yourself about that,” said Judge Priest heartily. 
“T don’t know but whut you’ve got the proper notion | 
about it after all.’ 

“Yes, suh. Them Gaffords have been purty nigh tial 
only real true friends I ever had that I could count on.” 
He hesitated a moment. ‘I reckin—I reckin, suh, it'll be | 
a right smart while, | 
won’t it, before that 
money gits here frum | 
all the way acrost 
ocean?”’ 

“Why, yes; I 
agine it will. Was; 0 
figurin’ on investin’ 
little of it now?” 


spendin’ fur a be 
nin’?” { 

O’Day squinted hi 
eyes, his lips mov 
in silent calculatio 

“Well, suh,”’ he 
at length, ‘I could 


“That sounds 
of moderate to 
broke in Judge Pri 
He shoved a pu 
hand into a pocke 
his white trousers. 
reckin this detail 
be arranged. H 
Peep’’—he exten 
his hand—‘‘he 
your dollar.” Then,| 
as the other drew back, | 
stammering a refusal, 
hastily added: ‘No, 
no; go ahead and take 
it’s yours. I’m jest 
vancin’ t 
whut’ll be comin’ to | 
shortly. ; 

“T’'ll tell you whut: 
til sech time ez you ar 
position to draw on y 
own funds you jest draf 
here to see me when yo 
in need of cash, and I’ll t} 
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1 you have whut you require—in reason. I’ll keep a 
" teckinin’ of whut you git and you kin pay me back 
(n ez your inheritance is put into your hands. 
jae thing more,”’ he added as the heir, having thanked 
was making his grateful adieu at the threshold: 
¢ that you’re wealthy, or about to be so, I kind of 
ie quite a passel of fellers will suddenly discover 
elves strangely and affectionately drawed toward 
You're liable to find out you’ve always had more 
‘nd devoted friends in this community than whut 
rer imagined to be the case before. 
ow friendship is a mighty fine thing, takin’ it by and 
« but it kin be overdone. It’s barely possible that 
‘of this here new crop of your well-wishers and 
rs will be makin’ little business propositions to 
-desirin’ to have you go partners with ’em in busi- 
or to sell you desirable pieces of real estate; or even 
you loan ’em various sums of money. I wouldn’t be 
sed but whut a number of sech chances will be 
i) your way durin’ the next few days, and frum then 
fsech should be the case I would suggest to you 
efore committin’ yourself to anybody or anything, 
W em that I’m sort of actin’ as your unofficial 
ir in money matters, and that they should come to 
al outline their little schemes in person. Do you git 
gneral drift?” 
\s, suh,” said Peep. “I won’t furgit; and thank 
in, Judge, specially fur lettin’ me have this dollar 
of time.” 
«hambled out with the coin in his hand; and on his 
as again the look of one who sees before him the 
liate fulfillment of a delectable dream. 
1 lines of sympathy and amusement crisscrossing 
‘outer corners of his eyelids, Judge Priest, rising and 
ig to his door, watched the retreating figure of the 
hewest and strangest capitalist disappear down the 
‘ont steps of the courthouse. 
ently he went back to his chair and sat down, tugging 
short chin beard. 
onder, now,” said he, meditatively addressing the 
of the room, “I wonder whut a man sixty-odd- 
d a: peoie! to do with the fust whole dollar he ever 
e 
characteristic of our circuit judge that he should 
iced his curiosity aloud. Talking to himself when 


$ 


_ 


he was alone was one of his habits. Also, it was charac- 
teristic of him that he had refrained from betraying his 
inquisitiveness to his late caller. Similar motives of deli- 
cacy had kept him from following the other man to watch 
the sequence. 

However, at secondhand, the details very shortly 
reached him. They were brought by no less a person than 
Deputy Sheriff Quarles, who, some twenty minutes or 
possibly half an hour later, obtruded himself upon Judge 
Priest’s presence. 

“Judge,” began Mr. Quarles, ‘‘you’d never in the world 
guess whut Old Peep O’Day done with the first piece of 
money he got his hands on out of that there forty thousand 
pounds of silver dollars he’s come into from his uncle’s 
estate.” 

The old man slanted a keen glance in Mr. 
direction. 

““Tell me, son,” fee asked softly, “how did you come to 
hear the glad tidin’s so promptly?”’ 

“Me?” said Mr. Quarles innocently. ‘‘Why, Judge 
Priest, the word is all over this part of town by this time. 
Why, I reckin twenty-five or fifty people must ’a’ been 
watchin’ Old Peep to see how he was goin’ to act when he 
come out of this courthouse.” 

“Well, well, well!’’ murmured the Judge blandly. 
“‘Good news travels almost ez fast sometimes ez whut 
bad news does—don’t it, now? Well, son, I give up the 
riddle. Tell me jest whut our elderly friend did do with 
the first installment of his inheritance.” 

“Well, suh, he turned south here at the gate and went 
down the street, a-lookin’ neither to the right nor the left. 
He looked to me like a man in a trance, almost. He keeps 
right on through Legal Row till he comes to Franklin 
Street, and then he goes up Franklin to B. Weil & Son’s 
confectionary store; and there he turns in. I happened to 
be followin’ ’long behind him, with a few others—with 
several others, in fact—and we-all sort of slowed up in 
passin’ and looked in at the door; and that’s how I come 
to be in a position to see what happened. 

““Old Peep, he marches in jest like I’m tellin’ it to you, 
suh; and Mr. B. Weil comes to wait on him, and he starts 
in buyin’. He buys hisself a five-cent bag of gumdrops; 
and a five-cent bag of jelly beans; and a ten-cent bag of 
mixed candies—kisses and candy mottoes, and sech ez them, 
you know; anda sack of fresh-roasted peanuts—a big sack, 
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But No One Among Them Whooped Louder or Laughed Longer Than Their Elderly and Bewhiskered Friend 


it was, fifteen-cent size; and two prize boxes; and some 
gingersnaps—ten cents’ worth; and a coconut; and half a 
dozen red bananas; and half a dozen more of the plain 
yaller ones. Altogether I figger he spent a even dollar; in 
fact, I seen him hand Mr. Weil a dollar, and I didn’t see 
him gittin’ no change back out of it. 

“Then he comes on out of the store, with all these things 
stuck in his pockets and stacked up in his arms till he looks 
sort of like some new kind of a summertime Santy Klaws; 
and he sets down on a goods box at the edge of the pave- 
ment, with his feet in the gutter, and starts in eatin’ all 
them things. 

“First, he takes a bite off a yaller banana and then off a 
red banana, and then a mouthful of peanuts; and then 
maybe some mixed candies—not sayin’ a word to nobody, 
but jest natchelly eatin’ his fool head off. A young chap 
that’s clerkin’ in Bagby’s grocery, next door, steps up to 
him and speaks to him, meanin’, I suppose, to ast him is it 
true he’s wealthy. And Old Peep says to him, ‘Please 
don’t come botherin’ me now, sonny—I’m busy ketchin’ 
up,’ he says; and keeps right on a-munchin’ and a-chewin’ 
like all possessed. 

“That ain’t all of it, neither, Judge—not by a long shot 
it ain’t! Purty soon Old Peep looks round him at the 
little crowd that’s gathered. He didn’t seem to pay no 
heed to the grown-up people standin’ there; but he sees a 
couple. of -boys about ten years old in the crowd, and he 
beckons to them to come to him, and he makes room fur 
them alongside him on the box and divides up his knick- 
knacks with them. 

“When I left there to come on back here he had no 
less’n six kids squatted round him, includin’ one little 
nigger boy; and between ’em all they’d jest finished up 
the last of the bananas and peanuts and the candy and the 
gingersnaps, and was fixin’ to take turns drinkin’ the milk 
out of the coconut. I s’pose they’ve got it all cracked out 
of the shell and et up by now—the coconut, I mean. 
Judge, you oughter stepped down into Franklin Street 
and taken a look at the picture whilst there was still time. 
You never seen sech afunny sight in all your days, I’ll bet!” 


“T reckin ’twould be too late to be startin’ now,”’ said 
Judge Priest. ‘‘I’m right sorry I missed it. Busy 
ketchin’ up, huh? Yes; I reckin he is. Tell me, 


son, whut did you make out of the way Peep O’Day 
acted?”’ (Continued on Page 34) 
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ICE PRESIDENT 

\ / MARSHALL is author- 

ity for the statement 
that his native state, Indiana, 
produces more first-class 
second-rate men than any 
other section of the Union. If 
that is true the wonder is that 
a greater number of Indian- 
ians are not in the Cabinet, 
for the Cabinet is the habitat 
of first-class second-rate 
men—the home and haunt of 
them. 

Occasionally, to be sure, a 
first-class first-rate man gets 
in by some odd freak of polit- 
ical chance or some straying 
away from precedent by the 
Cabinet compiler—there are 
about four in the present Cab- 
inet, for example—but ordi- 
narily there is where you find 
the first-class second-raters in 
all the full effulgence of their 
distinguished inferiority. 

And, to go a bit further in 
the matter, it was a Cabinet 
first-rater who said, upon a 
time, when he was weary with 
fighting the crushing environ- 
ment in which he was placed: 
“Even if a man is a first-rate 
man when he goes into the 
Cabinet, he will get to be a 
second-rate man before he ar- 
rives at the stage where they 
put an execrable oil portrait 
of him in the new secretary’s 
anteroom for the gaze of the 
curious and the’ inevitable 
question: ‘Who’s that old 
guy?’” 

A man of long and bitter 
experience said that. He 
knew. So does everybody else 
know who is familiar with 
Washington and the Wash- 
ington circumstance. Speak- 
ing geographically—for all 
Cabinets are geographical in 
the first instance, just as all 
vice presidents are geograph- 
ical—a Cabinet is a body of 
ten imposing men, entirely 
surrounded by a system and 
engulfed by it at periodic 
high-tide intervals. 

Two mellowing thoughts 
always come when a Cabinet 
is considered: The first is the 
picture we had in Bulfinch of 
Sisyphus endlessly rolling his 
rock up the hill, only to have it roll back again; but, 
instead of one Sisyphus, there are ten of him—Cabinet- 
eers forever toiling, with the rocks of their hopes, ambi- 
tions, plans and initiatives, up the steep hill of red tape. 
And the second is of the old story of the sign in the mining- 
camp dance hall, which read: ‘Please don’t shoot the 
piano player; for he’s doing the best he can.” 
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Old Rules for Cabinet Making 


CABINET is entitled to charitable consideration; espe- 
cially the present Cabinet, which was selected in times 
of peace, according to the old-time rule that certain geo- 
graphical sections of the country must have representation 
in order that the Cabinet should be ‘‘representative” —a 
point democracy rigidly insists upon, you know—and the 
older-time rule that a Cabinet must contain no person 
politically offensive to any portion of the party in power; 
must be blandly innocuous, in order that the administra- 
tion may begin operations with a united party in its wake. 
Now we observe this peace-apportioned body of ministers 
of state hurled headlong into a greater war than the world 
has ever known, and as the executive heads of various 
administrative branches of that war in a country that is at 
it on a scale so tremendous that the consideration of one- 
hundredth of its activities, a year ago, would have caused 
the aggregate intellect of the combination to bubble and 
squeak in entire dismay. Poor overwhelmed chaps, they 
are doing the best they can! 


, WASHINGTON, D 


The President and His Cabinet 


Had peace continued, these men would not have required 
or merited either criticsm or charity; for, as Cabinets 
go, this is a peace Cabinet, about which there need be no 
complaint, except technical; good enough when considered 
in the light of its imitations and its opportunities. And, 
as it has been thrown into this crucible, it shall be covered 
with the broadest mantle of charity. These are trying 
times; and, as it is quite certain that to try most of the 
members of our present Cabinet would be to condemn them, 
they shall not be brought to dock. 

Instead, they shall be. explained, and the reasons set 
forth tolerantly for what appear to be their ineptitudes 
and for what really are their congenitalities, combined 
with their situations. No man is to.be censured for what 
he has not or cannot obtain. Rather is he to be upheld for 
doing what he can with what he has. Destructive com- 
ment, without a remedy suggested, is not only futile but 
fatuous in days like these; and what remedy can be sug- 
gested for conditions anthropologically anterior? Rather, 
let us view the Cabinet as it exists in its environment, with 
full consideration that we shall have this Cabinet with us 
for some time, in all probability; but not always, as time 
will show; and excuse it instead of culpate it. Most of 
them need all the support they can obtain; for, whatever 
may be the general opinion of the difficulties of the Cabinet 
from those outside looking in, that opinion in no way exag- 
gerates the judgment of the Cabinet inside and looking out. 

To get at the root of the matter we must ask the ques- 
tion: Why is ‘a Cabinet? The answer is that as the 


organization of the Goyer 
ment progressed various , 
ecutive departments we 
formed by law, and that n 
essarily each of these need 


a principal officer. The m 
who made the Constitution 
the United States gave sm 
concern to a Cabinet, not d 
nifying that institution 
name or paragraph, but p 
mitting its being under ¢ 
broad general head of allowi 
the President to appoint “ 
other officers of the Unit 
States whose appointmer 
are not herein otherwise p 
vided for, ’’and allotting tot 
Congress the power to est: 
lish these various executi 
departments, or arms of { 
Government, in the list 
powers vested in the Congre 
The Constitution gives t 
Congress power to “provi 
and maintain a navy”; but 
says nothing about a sec 
tary of the navy, for examy 
or any other secretary, exc 
inferentially in the paragra 
that authorizes the Presid 
to “require the opinion, 
writing, of the principal offi 
in each of the executive : 
partments upon any subj 
relating to the duties of th 
respective offices.’’ Fr) 
which it may be conjectu’ 
that the Fathers had previs) 
of the since-demonstrai 
tendency of most Cabinete 
to talk—that “in writir 
seems to indicate somesuch 
prehension. The Fathers w 
not thinking of Cabinets, 
much of Presidents, when t)) 
made the Constitution. T) 
were looking out largely 
Congress. 7 
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A Personal Affair 


HUS it has come that 
Congress takes the head/ 
the executive departmel, 
the Cabinet members, : 
purely personal appointms 
by the President; and 
stances are rare when tle 
is any delay in their confir! 
tion after their names are}! 
in. The Senate promptly | 
firms them, considering # 
in about the same category as an appointment of a | 
sonal secretary by the President—his affair. ~ 
course, absolves the Cabinet of any representative 
ulty, so far as the legislative end of the Gove 
concerned. Ours is not a responsible Cabinet in 
governmental sense. It is a personal and political ¢0 
tion made by the President of such specimens as § 
suited to the time. | 
The time, in the present instance, was that bet 
election. day in 1912 and inauguration day in 
between the first week in November and the first 
March. There was no war in sight. So far as ther 
people in the world were concerned there was 0 
possible in a universal sense. There was no d 
anticipation of the present conflict, except, perha 
minds of the German warlords, and dimly, it m 
some of the chancelleries of Europe. Woodrow W: 
no inkling or idea of it. And, as in the manner ol 
other President-elect, he selected his Cabinet. 
The politicians of his party who had been actiy 
election early acquainted Mr. Wilson with the proj 
involved: The Cabinet must be representative 
geographical, so that the local pride of all sections mig} 
conserved. And it must be harmless politically. 
not do to put in the Cabinet any man, no matter 
abilities, who was offensive to any faction of the th 
sumably united Democracy and the then notably t 
phant Democracy. In addition to this, the South mus 
a heavy share; for the South, the basis of the Presid! 


| 


! 


tory, deserved this recognition; also, New York, as 


. Empire State; also, the Pacific Coast, as a distinct 
j self-contained section; also, the Middle West, and 
on. | 


‘binet member is twelve thousand dollars a year, and 
\t not so long ago. The theory of a Cabinet is that it 


Suld be made up of big men. The financing of the Cab- 
t precludes that, mostly. It is hard to get 4 hundred- 


Susand-dollar man for twelve thousand dollars, except 


iwartimes like these—when, as is now shown in Wash- 


res of them for a dollar a year. However, those times 
‘| these were different. And most hundred-thousand- 
eu men who might be available knew just what a peace 

inet job amounts to. 

This gave Mr. Wilson, as it gives any President-elect, a 
‘-rieted choice. He had to select men who would work 
« twelve thousand dollars a year, and men who were 
«resentative geographically and not offensive politically. 
= deliberated until almost the last moment, and when he 
|| finished his task he had this geographical result: Four 


ra it is perfectly easy and patriotically exalting to get 
| 


rn the South, two from New York, one from Pennsyl- 


‘tia, one from New Jersey, 
». from California, and one 
tn Nebraska—an expert 
| necessitous geographical 
(:ribution, with only New 
Jyland omitted—and New 
Mzland deserved little Dem- 
yatie consideration. Fur- 
}rmore, he ran entirely true 
corm as to the professional 
loyments of these men, 

half of them. were law- 
“3—most of our Washing- 
¢ officials and legislators 
 lawyers—one a professor, 
y editors, one a business 

1 and one a labor man— 
btis, Mr. Bryan is a lawyer, 
sit he hasn’t worked at it 
oa long time. 


Small-Town Men 


ILITICALLY these men 
vere unobjectionable, ex- 
e; possibly in the case of Mr. 
3ian; and he was all right to 
hmajority of the Democrats. 
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The salary our generous legislators have provided for a 


Nobody could cavil at the remainder of them. They were 
Democrats and they had offended nobody, so far as known. 
They would work for twelve thousand dollars a year, and 
were glad of the chance. They could speak fluently at 
banquets and they had high hopes of deeds of great goy- 
ernmental emprise. 

So the Administration started in, in March, 1913, with 
its Cabinet selected for the reasons set forth above. It did 
what all Cabinets do, not any better in most instances and 
considerably worse in some others. It was a fair average 
Cabinet, and it proceeded on its various ways until the war 
brought about a few changes. Mr. Bryan went out and 
Mr. Lansing was elevated to his place. Mr. Garrison 
departed and Mr. Baker, of Ohio, appeared. Mr. McRey- 
nolds was deposited in the Supreme Court of the United 
States and Mr. Gregory, of Texas, alighted in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Thus it is at the present writing, with 
only three accessions since it was originally constructed 
by Mr. Wilson back yonder in the late days of 1912 and 
the early days of 1913. 

The Government of the United States, being demo- 
cratic, always smacks strongly of the demos in its outward 
aspects. It is representative from the people; but whether 
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it is representative of the people is quite another 
matter, and not for discussion here. Being represent- 
ative from the people it naturally contains many 
men from those smaller communities that go to make 
up our national fabric—small-town men. 

Now there are several things to be said on the 
subject of small-town men. One is that the small- 
town men have built the big towns, because they 
became big-town men and didn’t remain small-town 
men. Another is that not all the small-town men live 
in the small towns and not all the big-town men live 
in the big towns. The deadening thing is this: The 
small-town man who remains the small-town man 
when he is set in the big-town environment. 

It is quite in accord with the circumstances and the 
requirements that men who are available for Cabinet 
material in ordinary times are mostly small-town 
men; and it is the lamentable fact that in recent 
years, even when put into big places, many of these 
have retained their smallness. To put it concretely, 
that is the sort of Cabinet Mr. Wilson has—a Cabinet 
that is largely composed of men who were, in their 
aspects toward affairs, small-towners, and who have 
not expanded in their new atmosphere. This does not 
mean that the small-town men are not the men who 
have built the United States into its present greatness, 
for they are; but not by remaining small-towners. 
Most of the present Cabinet, starting thus, have not 
progressed; but there must be no complaint over 
that, either—only commiseration that goes two ways, 
to them and to the people. What is, is; and it cannot 
be changed by comment to the contrary—not yet, at 
any rate. 

The United States is a business organization that 
at present is doing a war business of some twenty 
billion dollars a year, and of late had about two bil- 
lion dollars in use in its operations. Wherefore, before 
this war began we were doing this business with an 
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executive 
board com- 
posed of six 
lawyers, one of 
experience in 
finance; an ed- 
itor; a pro- 
fessor; a labor 
leader; and 
one business 
man, who once 
manufactured 
blowers and 
wears side 
whiskers. 
That was when 
we were on a 
two-billion- 
dollar basis. 
Now, with our 
business ex- 
panded to 
twenty billion 
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dollars a year, we are doing 
this business with an execu- 
tive board composed of six 
lawyers, one of experience in 
finance; an editor; a pro- 
fessor; a labor leader; and 
one business man, with side 
whiskers retained. 

That, of course, cannot be 
helped—yet. Nobody—not a 
person—imagined that the 
United States would ever get 
into a war like this. Not 
even the wildest financial maniac ever conceived, in his 
most febrile moments, the expenditure of twenty bil- 
lion dollars a year. There isn’t a person in the world 
who can tell in understandable terms how much twenty 
billion dollars is. 


If a Prophet Had Appeared 


UPPOSE some prophet had appeared before Woodrow 

Wilson in Trenton, in February, 1913, say, some prophet 
with credentials and proper regalia, and had said to 
Woodrow Wilson: “Sir, in the year 1917, on the sixth day 
of April, when you shall be President, the United States 
will enter into a world war that will entail the expen- 
diture of twenty billion dollars in its first year—twenty 
thousand million dollars—to say nothing of many lives,’’ 
suppose some prophet had appeared and impressed that 
on Woodrow Wilson, do you think the business affairs of 
the United States at the present time would be adminis- 
tered by the men who are administering them at the 
present time as the heads of the executive departments? 
Do you think that? Certainly not. You cannot, knowing 
the man. 

Then, why are the business affairs of the United States 
administered by these men at the present time? Ah, that 
is another question, to be answered presently. One at a 
time, please; and do not crowd. 

Statecraft is the art of maintaining a political party in 
power. World politics is ward politics enhanced. Legis- 
lation is the process of securing permanence in position 
for the legislators, and war is what you make it. But, on 
top of all this, business is business—that is, business should 
be business. It isn’t with us—yet. Business, in its goy- 
ernmental aspects, is largely red tape. 

We—that is to say, the President, who had the appointing 
power, or any of the rest of us—did not expect this war. Even 
after it came, some of us didn’t expectit. We were a peaceful 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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hour when M’sieu Joe Hicks approached 
me with an expression woebegone to a 
degree. 

“Dadgum! Ain’t there no Americans on 
board, Henree?”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I’ve been all 
over this ol’ boat from the cellar to the roof, and 
I can’t find one.” 

From cellar to roof? Do you remark his igno- 
rance of nautical terms? 

“You refer,” I replied, ‘‘to the hold and the 
hurricane deck doubtless; n’est-ce pas? But be 
at ease, my dear sir. There are Americans all 
round you. The gentleman leaning on the rail 
is a fellow countryman.” 

“Uh-huh! No; he ain’t. He’s English, 
Henree—I been listenin’ to him. Talks like he 
had a hot potato in his mouth.” 

“Nevertheless, m’sieu, his home town is Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts. I distinctly heard him 
mention the fact to an acquaintance.” 

My partner received this information with 
the liveliest astonishment. 

““What!’’ he cried. ‘‘Him and these others 
belong to the ol’ U. S.?. Then what ails ’em? 
Most everybody aboard has a Lunnon accent— 
eh, what, ol’ dear?” 

“Tt is merely a harmless fashion. Certain of 
our countrymen, more especially the expatriated 
ones, consider that they are going through a 
process of refinement when they ape the Eng- 
lish. But in my opinion, m’sieu, it is rather a 
process of devitalization.”’ 

He pondered a while, listening keenly to the 
conversation nearus. _ 

“T see,’ he said, a shrewd look in his twin- 
kling grayeyes. “‘Igotit, Henree! That Melrose 
guy’s been down on the water front, maybe, 
when a Liverpool boat come in.” 

This matter of accent appeared to give him 
intense concern. He would walk round and 
round a group of passengers, eying them with 
the same curiosity he had displayed one after- 
noon in front of the monkey cage at the Zoo; 
and he grossly insulted a handsome lady of 
middle age by professing the utmost amazement 
over the discovery that she did not own a coun- 
try place in Devonshire. 

“What? You live in Brooklyn! But, for the 
love of Mike,ma’am, you must surely have visited 
over the week-end at the country place of Lord 
Forgivus? Now didn’t you? Don’t tell me you 
didn’t,’’ he added in imploring tones. 

The lady, m’sieu, complained to her husband 
that a coarse person with a red neck had in- 
sulted her, which so enraged him that he invited 
my poor friend into the smoking room to have 
itout. Evidently his wrath was hard to appease, 
for they did not emerge until the steward ejected 
them at one o’clock; and then the injured hus- 
band had tight hold of M’sieu Joe’s neck. But 
that they had come to some sort of understand- 
ing was evidenced by mutual assurances that it 
was high time men in their plight stood together. 

“You tell the madame I was only spoofing, duke,” said 
my partner. ‘Hey, ol’ thing?” 

“Forget it!’’ responded the duke. “I’m supposed to 
have made you crawl on your hands and knees and apolo- 
gize—y’ hear? So you’re licked, remember—don’t forget 
that. Naughty! Naughty!” 

But M’sieu Joe was less successful in placating the lady 
herself. When he approached with the intention of explain- 
ing, she turned her back and told him over her shoulder 
that an apology forced by fear of chastisement meant less 
than nothing; and frequently afterward she was heard to 
observe that a fresh person from the steerage seemed to 
have intruded himself into their midst. 

Doubtless you wonder what we were doing on board a 
ship, my friend? Eh bien, I will tell you: we were bound 
for France to make arrangements for the ambulance unit 
M’sieu Joe had offered to equip. With us was Madame 
Patsy, who had created a sensation at a Red Cross bazaar 
by her beauty in the costume of a nurse, and had, there- 
fore, determined to aid the sufferers from this cruel war in 
that capacity. 

The unit was not on board. No; it was not yet organ- 
ized, but would follow later. As for my own family— 
Madame Giraud and my noble boys—I had left them at 
home. 

“There’s a dog-gone lot of water in this ol’ Atlantic, 
ain’t there, Henree?’”’ remarked M’sieu Joe, swaying on 
his feet. I admitted it. 


M: FRIEND, we had been at sea hardly an 
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Soon They Were Calling Each Other Joe and Ol’ Scout 


“Never knowed there was that much in the whole | 


world!’’ he went on. “‘The most I ever seen before was in 
1908, when the Pecos riz eighteen feet. Say, the way this 
boat rolls makes me kind of dizzy—wow! I thought she 
was never comin’ up that time. Don’t it make you feel 
exactly like you was dropping from the twentieth story in 


an express elevator? Kind of like you’d left your stomach | 


up above? How’re you feelin’, yourself?”’ 
“Never better in my life, I assure you. But then, I 
never get seasick. It is foolish and wasteful.”’ 
“T sure wish I could be that stingy,”’ he replied wistfully. 
The vessel was crowded, m’sieu. We had among the 


first-cabin passengers a number of Americans going to the | 


Front for hospital and field-service work, and they were 
brushing up-their French. It proved a source of much em- 
barrassment to my excellent friend, inasmuch as he knew 
not a syllable of the language. 

“Sounds kind of foolish, don’t it?’ he ventured. 

“The less you talk, the better you’ll get along, Joe,’’ in- 
terrupted Madame Hicks. ‘‘A man-who can’t speak Eng- 
lish good—let alone French—had ought to keep quiet.’ 

“Ts that so? I never knowed you had anything on me 
in either English or French, Patsy.” 

“‘That’s your ignorance. When I was in Paris with the 
show I got along fine with the waiters and policemen.” 

“Of course, you can pick your own friends—it’s a free 
country; but we don’t aim to_herd all the time with waiters 
and policemen this trip! Besides, I got to learn the lingo 


‘bunch. Yes, ‘sir; 


for self-defense. Why, this mornin’ when 
come late to breakfast and couldn’t find Henreg| 
all I got was a chunk of bread, that happene 
to be on the plate, and a glass of water. Th 
fool waiter didn’t even know what aiggs was;' 
“Yes; and that reminds me,” retorted hj) 
wife sharply: ‘‘You quit callin’ him admira’ 
You call everybody that. I heard you say ¢ 
the bathroom steward—‘How about some ho 
water, admiral?’”’ a 
“Well, what’ll I call him, then? Every moth 
er’s son on board seems to be named Garson- 
want me to try him with that?” 
“Keep quiet! Those people’re listening,” 
M’sieu Joe subsided; but later in the dayh 
came up to me with wonder written large on hi 
countenance, 
‘Say, Henree, come on out on the porelial 
“You mean the promenade deck? Corte 
But what is it?” 
“Why,” he answered in much exciteli 
“‘there’s a li’l’ kid out here who ain’t a day ove 
six years old and she can talk French as good a 


you do English.” +. 
“Eh bien, what of that?” R:| 
‘What of it? Here I’m forty-seven and can’ 

say a word!” Sd 


“But possibly she is a French child.” 

““What’s that got to do with it?” he retorted 

My friend’s inability to understand or speal 
any language other than his own caused hin 
acute distress. No matter where he strayed oi 
shipboard, people were employing French; and 
of course, on discovering that he knew not ; 
word of that tongue, they found diversion i ii 
airing their superior knowledge. iP 

“There’s a bunch of ol’ sisters who sit out 01 
the porch, Henree,”’ he told me, “and do nothin; 
all day-long but hear each other recite out of: 
book—‘ Where is the cat of my cousin’s aunt? 
or ‘The wife of my uncle’s brother has a bi 
bun.’ Every time I come along they stop me jus’ 
to shoot some of that dope. Gee, it’s got so 
dassent walk on their side of the boat ; 4 
I’m sure fed up on parlez-vous.” 

His complaint was well founded, m’siev 
They did torment him. To parade knowledg 
before another who has none is a frailty com 
mon to human nature; and it tickled the vanit; 
of these ladies to hold M’sieu Joe helpless ii 
front of them and watch him squirm while the 
aired their recently acquired accomplishment 

But he found a remedy. Yes; my partne 
unites great resourcefulness with excellent quali 
ties of heart. He is never at a loss for long. A 
his charming wife has said—“Any time yo! 
think you can put one over on Joe, turn over 
You’re on your back!” .s 

He fully justified Madame Patsy’s opinion i 
this instance; for, as I came on deck after tw) 
days spent in my cabin, due to an attack 0 
acute indigestion, I descried him in the centero 
a group, and he was holding them spellboun 
by his eloquence. | 

Needless to say, I was amazed and mystified. Wha 
could it mean? An altered opinion of him was plainly dis 
cernible in their attitude. They hung upon his words 
leaning forward to listen. Judge of my intense astonish 
ment to hear issuing from his lips a jumble of gibberish ful 
of sound and fury, but signifying nothing, so far as I coul 
detect, And as he talked my wonderful partner re fon 
his shoulders and threw out his hands in a way he fon 
imagined to be French! 

I was stupefied. His auditors maintained a preathles 
silence. Even after he had finished and started on a prom! 
enade of the deck with a pronounced swagger, and a ciga 
at an angle in the corner of his mouth, they gazed on hit 
with awe. 

“T got ’em, Henree!” he chuckled. “I got ’em right 
Don’t look round. Act careless. I sure showed up tha 
whenever they see me from now 0 : 
they’ll duck their heads and say ‘ Master!’” 

“But what has happened? Why their altered demeanot 
And what strange wild speech was that?” 

“Choctaw; nothin’ but good ol’ Choctaw I pickall | 
in the cow business. Did you see how cold it knocked ’em 
They think I’m a regular French scholar.” P -; 

Astounding as it sounds, my friend, he spoke no mot 
than the truth. He had beaten them at their own 
Having observed that the persons who took most del g 
in prodding him with French were precisely those wh 
were loath to employ it when a real Frenchman was about 


jeu Joe put two and two together and confounded them 
»jabbering in the Indian tongue. After that they warily 
é him alone. 

tut a lady from Chicago confided to me that M’sieu 
ks’ accent more nearly approximated the real Parisian 
Jn any she had ever met with in an Anglo-Saxon—and 
yn’t he quaint? 

Feelin’ better, Henree?’’ he inquired in the presence 

. number of acquaintances. 

Quite recovered, I thank you.” 

Henree never gets seasick,’’ M’sieu Joe explained to 

jm. “Never! But the other day something he eat dis- 

seed with him—hey, Henree? It was when one of those 
ss named Garson was thumpin’ a tin pan for lunch that 

, attack of indigestion hit ol’ Hen. A bunch of us was 
x’ down the stairs to the dining room when here come 

jree at a mile a minute, clawin’ a way through to the 

. And he just did make it.” 

I was merely going on deck, my friend.” 
‘You sure did want to get there, then—knocked over 
women and a helpless chee-ild doin’ it; yes, sir. And 
mped on ’em!”’ 

“his absurd exaggeration was quite in line with his hope- 
e penchant for twisting a circumstance in order to pro- 
ree merriment, and I did not trouble to contradict it. 
B; you may well imagine how far from the truth he 
tyyed; for I am never seasick. No; there may perhaps 
pone or two human weaknesses to which Henri Giraud is 
suject, but mal de mer is not one of them. And as for the 
yiers, they are of a trifling nature, invisible to any but a 
v2, and to which only a wife could take exception. You 

a married man yourself, m’sieu, and will understand. 

Ve had a notable assemblage on board. There was an 
A erican ambulance and hospital unit; also four multi- 
niionaires, a French prince of the old régime, an English 
yer, some journalists bound for the Western Front, and 
eral professional suffragettes. 
jut those who interested me most of all—and thrilled 
n too, my friend—were the steerage passengers. They 
nearly all men; and they were going home, not to sit 
safortably at the family hearth and brag of their exploits 
nAmerica but to fight for the 
als that gave them birth. Yes; 
Anenians, Italians, Frenchmen, 
qeks and Russian Jews—all 
ye traveling thousands of miles 
clo their duty against the bar- 
xian hordes. 

‘hey romped on the lower deck, 
lying at the game of leaping the 
Tz, as it is called, and other 
niefolk pastimes. Also, m’sieu, 
ky drilled. You are surprised? 

ertheless, it isa fact. During 
1ertain number of hours each 
li, forty of these indomitable 
ews practiced squad drill under 
‘leadership of a youth who had 
sered in the National Guard of 
Nv York. 

end when they had progressed 
che point of being able to march 
‘cnd the deck in columns of 
‘ors, a French soldier, absent on 
eve, played martial music on a 
ule. 

typartner never tired of watch- 
n them, and he applauded so 
viorously that they grew to look 
yto the railing to catch his eye. 
B; he did not stop at applause. 
“+h morning he secured a basket 
stood and fruit and sent it down 
cnerecruits. He also descended 
Converse with them. 

Henree,” he said to me on re- 
waing from one of these expedi- 
iis—and his face was flushed 
4! shining—‘‘those guys make 
n plumb ashamed of myself. 
Y,sir; I take off my hat to’em. 
He we’ve been all swelled up, 
‘kin’ we were mighty patriotic 
cause we signed a check or two 
oan ambulance unit—and we 
"ain pictures in the papers, too, 
0 Jiminee! But we’re million- 
= and won’t scarcely miss the 
maey—not even from a year’s 
Nome, 

But these guys, Henree’”’— 
y« should have heard his voice 
‘|; with admiration and pride of 
n, m’sieu—‘‘these Armenians 
actually paying their own way 
ot for a chance to get shot! 
U\ssmy heart, that’s what they’re 
diig! Thirty-nine dollars and 


» 


‘““Joel’’ She Kept Crying. 


fifty cents each is what it costs ’em to travel to France 
just to be a target for the Germans. Can you beat it?” 

“Admirable!” I cried. ‘‘They are heroes.’ 

“They are that!’ he agreed. ‘“‘But I don’t aim to stand 
by and see them poor boys out of pocket because they done 
their duty. Not me; that ain’t Joe Hicks’ way. So I’ve 
promised to make up their fares—there’s only a hundred 
all told. I put you down for half, Henree. We’re partners; 
and I done told ’em you'd stand for half.” 

Ma foi! Did you ever hear the like? 

“But, m’sieu,’’ I protested vehemently, “‘such generosity 
will cost us nearly four thousand dollars!” 

“Nineteen hundred and seventy-five bones apiece— 
that’s all! You can give me your check now, so’s you won’t 
forget it. It’s cheap at the price.” 

There was nothing to be gained by protesting while he 
was in that mood, and, therefore, I paid over my share. 
But later, when he mentioned casually at dinner that a 
lady on deck had hung him for seven hundred dollars for 
certain relief work she was undertaking in the evacuated 
districts, and that he would not see me shut out of a chance 
to share this expense, I felt that the time had arrived to 
assert myself. 

“T will not pay it,’’ I assured him warmly. ‘‘ You have 
no right to contract obligations for me in such fashion. 
Ma foi! If lam to stand responsible for every contribution 
you see fit to make in my name after you have spent an 
hour or two in the smoking room, I shall end up a wretched 
pauper. No, m’sieu! I am not parsimonious; but you go 
too far.” 

“Uh-huh! I don’t, Henree. I ain’t even begun yet. 
Since I come aboard I’ve been thinkin’ this over, and I’ve 
decided that if me and you save our skins because we’re 
over age, while the other guys do the fightin’, it’s up to us 
to go down into our jeans for all the money they need to 
carry it on. Get me? Then cheer up! What I done to- 
day ain’t a fleabite to what I intend todo. So you may as 
well keep that ol’ check book of yourn out of the trunk and 
have a fountain pen handy.” 

The obstinate fellow was even better than his word, my 
friend. Wherever I turned, it was only to discover that 


“‘Where’s Joe? Oh, Henree, Please Find Him!" 
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M’sieu Joe had made another donation; and I knew him 
well enough to feel assured that half of these were being 
charged up to me as his partner. In fact, it grew so terri- 
ble that I dreaded to see him approach, being convinced 
that his first words would consist of a casual announce- 
ment of another relief project. 

In this extremity I consulted Madame Patsy, his wife. 
She merely shrugged her beautiful shoulders. 

“You won’t miss it. Don’t be so tight, Henree! But if 
he gets going too strong, just tip the steward to cut off 
his drinks. Joe can be awful careful when he’s short of 
gasoline.” 

That very day I had an opportunity to put her sugges- 
tion into effect, for M’sieu Joe set down my name on a 
subscription list for wounded soldiers to the amount of a 
thousand dollars. Now I had given already to this praise- 
worthy fund, my friend, and had no immediate intention of 
contributing further. Consequently I went forthwith to the 
captain and stated my grievance, earnestly urging upon 
him the advisability of placing M’sieu Hicks on the Indian 
list, or else ordering him under restraint. But the captain 
would not listen to me. No; he laughed and, when I 
pressed the matter, sternly requested me to refrain from 
worrying him, as he had weightier responsibilities on his 
mind. 

I returned to my stateroom in despair. But there a 
bright idea struck me; and, going up to the writing room, 
I sat down and composed a notice to all whom it might 
concern: 

“T, Henri Giraud, beg to announce that I will not be 
responsible for any further donations, contributions, sub- 
scriptions or cash gifts that a certain person may see fit to 
make in my name.—HENRI GIRAUD.” 

This I pinned to the bulletin board and then ascended 
for a game of bridge. Judge of my dismay when, on pass- 
ing the notice later, I beheld a gleeful crowd in front of it, 
reading the same with every manifestation of delight! 

M’sieu, I had a foreboding. Yes; a sudden sickening 
premonition assailed me. I thrust forward; I scanned the 
notice. Below what I had written was scrawled in pencil, 
in my partner’s loose chirography: 

“Don’t pay him any mind! 
Another hundred to the Arme- 
nians!—CERTAIN PERSON.” 

Eh bien, I gave up. Of what use 
was it to struggle against such 
pig-headed obstinacy? I could not 
repudiate my friend without a 
stigma attaching to one of us, or 
possibly both. Therefore, I re- 
signed myself to the worst, de- 
termined to wring compensation 
from M’sieu Joe in another di- 
rection when he should have 
recovered from his debauch of 
benefactions. 

His generosity made him exces- 
sively popular with the ladies, 
more especially with those who 
had a project at heart; but all 
thethoughtful men onboard would 
cheerfully have throttled him. 
For consider: M’sieu Joe’s dona- 
tions constituted a standard of 
giving for all—or so, at any rate, 
the ladies chose to regard them; 
and many an honest citizen was 
forced to part from a fat sum fora 
scheme that did not really appeal 
to either his reason or sympathies. 
He was virtually shamed into it 
by my partner’s lead; and, of 
course, I came in for some of the 
opprobrium. 

I was, in consequence, not a 
whit surprised that M’sieu Joe 
should receive the cold shoulder 
from quite a few of our fellow 
travelers. Especially was I grati- 
fied by his discomfiture at the 
hands of the English peer. 

This gentleman was of an ex- 
ceedingly fiery countenance, and 
a distant and stiff manner, which 
led me to entertain doubts that 
he had long enjoyed the rank his 
title conferred; for those who are 
sure of their social status are ever 
approachableand unaffected. My 
surmise proved correct. He had 
amassed a tremendous fortune out 
of patent medicines, m’sieu, and 
nine years before had been plain 
Dave Sikes. But few people 
aboard supposed other than that 
he was the scion of a proud and 
ancient English house; even 
though they had, it is probable 
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that his title of earl would have commanded their defer- 
ence. However that may be, they showed him extreme 
consideration. In numberless ways the passengers sought 
to force an acquaintance; but the earl doggedly repelled 
these advances by a frigidity of mien that would have 
been considered absurd in a member of another race. 
Nevertheless, they put up with these slights and perse- 
vered. 

“Who is that fat stiff, anyhow?” inquired M’sieu Joe. 

“He is a belted earl.” 

“Belted? Looks to me like he wore suspenders. But 
what if he is? A earl don’t mean nothing in my life,” 
retorted my partner truculently. 

“But he is the third richest man in the British Empire.” 

On hearing which, M’sieu Joe’s manner altered. He 
whistled; and I perceived that he regarded the English- 
man in a new light. 

“Why didn’t you say so in the first place?”’ he demanded, 
and, straightening his vest, accosted the earl, who was in 
the act of starting on a promenade of the deck. 

““How’re you, lord?” cried my partner heartily. “How 
goesit? Haveacigar? I reckon this brand is a mite better’n 
the one you’re smoking. Try one. By the way, I just 
heard your name; and I guess you’re the same feller who 
holds a block of stock in one of my copper companies. 
Hey? The Copper Maid, you know. Hicks is my name— 
Joseph Hicks.” 

The earl flushed a deep purple and, forced to halt, 
surveyed my friend with a disconcerting stare. Then he 
murmured: 

“Aw, really!” 

And, calmly brushing past M’sieu Joe, he continued his 
interrupted walk. 

M’sieu Joe also flushed. Yes; he turned a brick red. 

“Just for that,’ he said, ‘‘I’ll go skin your man playin’ 
poker!” Which he later proceeded to do, winning eight 
pounds from his lordship’s valet in the second cabin, 

The trouble was, my friend, that neither he nor the 
others who attempted to get on speaking terms with 
the earl went about it in the proper manner. They 
were deferential to him; they courted him. Now I 
have observed that whenever anybody defers to an 
Englishman, or flatters his racial vanity by imitating 
his dress or mode of speech, the islander promptly 
puts him down as a toady and treats him accordingly. 

The only successful method of getting along with an 
Englishman is to snub him. He then concludes you A 
are a superior person; which may well be the case. 

Eh bien, if M’sieu Hicks met with rebuff in that 
direction he assuredly made amends for 
it in others. We had not been at sea 
three days before he was on comradely 
terms with a young lady belonging to 
the hospital unit. He told her stories as 
they sat smoking together, and she 
screamed with delight. That made 
M’sieu Joe beam. I could well under- 
stand his triumph, my friend; for what 
more natural than a feeling of elation 
on discovering appreciation of 
stories that Madame Patsy 
declared to be unfit for recital? 

Yes, Madame Roberts—such 
was the name of the enchant- 
ing creature— Madame Roberts 
not only laughed at my friend’s 
sallies but told some of her own, 
which were crisp to a degree. 
Soon they were calling each 
other Joe and Ol’ Scout, a cir- 
cumstance I was far from ap- 
proving. However, I discreetly 
refrained from all mention of it 
to Madame Hicks, lest she 
take a narrow and prejudiced 
view, which wives are so prone 
to do. 

This Madame Roberts was 
possessed of great beauty and 
a truly admirable taste in ho- 
siery. She had streamlines 
and an undulating grace wholly 
devoid of the languor some of 
her sex affect. No; graceful 
though she was, madame was 
all firetoo. She had magnificent 
red hair—ma foi, it formed an 
aureole about her lovely head—and skin of a soft white- 
ness, with just a suggestion of down upon her cheeks. 
Nature needed no assistance in her complexion, which was 
truly matchless. I have seen her change color without the 
necessity of going to her cabin; and after sitting with 
M’sieu Joe in the smoking room a while she would emerge 
a brilliant pink. 

For the rest, she was a widow of about twenty-five and 
loved the good things of life. Her husband had not long 
been dead and she was taking up nursing so that she might 
the better forget her loss. 


““Are You the Gentleman Who Gave the 
Alarm?’’ He Inquired 


For some reason Madame Patsy took a dislike to her. 
She formed a poor opinion of Madame Roberts from the 
outset. 

““Where you been all afternoon?” she demanded of her 
husband. “Up in the smoking room with that red-headed 
hussy again?” 

“She ain’t a hussy,’’ maintained M’sieu Joe stoutly. 
‘‘She’s a right nice lady. And she don’t give me Hail 
Columbia! all the time.” 

“No; I bet she don’t! That’s because you aren’t her 
husband, you booby. Can’t you see through her tricks? 
She’s just crazy about men; I could tell that the minute I 
saw her.” 


” 


“Uh-huh! Sheain’t, Patsy. It’s just her big-heartedness. 


She’s going over to nurse the wounded.” 

Madame gave vent to aloud snort. | 

“Aha! That’sa good one, It’s a-fine start for smoothing 
fevered brows, ain’t it—three cocktails before dinner! 
Yes; she did too. The girl in the chair next to mine was 
there and she saw her drink them. And you paid for all 
three, Joe Hicks. Don’t sit there and deny it!” 
“Well, what if I did, and she did?” 
“You can ask me that to my face? Oh, I have no 


patience with you! The older you get, the worse you are. ° 


And as for that Miz Roberts, I tell you right now I don’t 
think much of her. She does nothing but smoke cigarettes 
and sit swinging her foot so’s you can’t help but see.” 

“Well, you smoke too.” 

““Not up there where everybody can see me!”’ 

“The difference is in her favor,’’ declared M’sieu Joe; 
and on this point, my friend, I could not but agree with 
him. 

Eh bien, the days passed much as they do during any 
ocean voyage, with the single exception that the majority 
kept a sharp lookout for periscopes. M’sieu Hicks was 
inclined to make light of these precautions; but, for myself, 
I felt there could not be too many eyes on the watch for 
the assassins of the sea; 
and being gifted, among 
other things, with remark- 
ably keen vision, it was my 
hope that the honor of see- 
ing the enemy first might 
fall to me. 

Of course a lookout was 
maintained in the crow’s 
nest, high up on the mast, 
and expert gunners stood 
constantly near the for- 
midable guns mounted in 
the prow and at the stern; 
but it occurred to me that 
these professional men of 
the salt wave 
might grow care- 
less from long ex- 
perience of danger, 
and that the keen 
eyes and quick 
wit of Henri 
Giraud would be 
valuable allies in 
a crisis. There- 
fore I spent the 
greater part of 
every day leaning 
on the rail, or 
peering toward 
the horizon as I 
strolled the deck. 

Wehad lifeboat 
drillalso. The oc- 
cupants of every 
cabin were as- 
signed to certain 
boats, and the duty of running in 
an emergency to their specified po- 
sitions without panic was strongly 
impressed upon them. They had, 
moreover, to don life belts made of 
cork; but emphasis was laid on 
the order that they should not at- 
tempt to carry any other belong- 
ings than the clothes they might be 
wearing when the peril arose. 

The boat to which the Hickses 
and myself were assigned had a 
complement of fifty, and forty-nine names were called to 
goinher. Mafoi, 1 was dumfounded! Forty-nine persons 
in one small craft on an angry sea a thousand miles from 
land—and one of those persons a lady whose figure 
demanded triple seating accommodation! It was pro- 
digious! That boat looked'to me, m’sieu, as though it had 
been constructed to carry about eight comfortably; but 
an officer assured me it was all right and that in a pinch 
she might be obliged to take on more. 

“Women and children will get in first,’”” he announced, 
“when the boat is swung down on a level with this railing. 
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ber of the boat and see that everybody belonging to th 
one is on hand; also to prevent any rush. Then the 
will be lowered and the gentlemen will descend by the 
ladders over the side. Is that perfectly clear?” 

It was indeed. Perhaps these preparations should 
reassured us; but, for myself, they produced an indes 
able uneasiness. 

They brought so vividly to the imagination the ¥ 
terrible scene—frantic men and women; the blind 2 
through the dark; the overturned boat; the strugg] 
the hungry waves; the shrieks of the drowning; 
beseeching hands going under! j 

However, everybody accepted the drill as a ma 
course and many were the jests passed. 

“Which of you gentlemen knows how to own 
the officer. ‘ : 

I pressed forward, along with several others. 

“Let me see your hands,” he said doubtfully. 

I was crafty, m’sieu. Oui; I showed him my golf blis 
and he nodded in approval. 

**Mr. Giraud will take an oar to relieve one of the 
in case of necessity.” 

Instantly I became the cynosure of all eyes and ano ok 
of admiration to the ladies. 

*“Why can’t I take an oar?” eye Ws demanded ¢ 
the professional suffragettes. 

“Do you wish to take one?” 

“Well, I don’t want to if I can; but if I can’t I in 
There must be no discrimination in regard to sex. 
demand equal rights.” i 

Nobody answered her. Why should they? Every 
sonable man admits the justice of equal rights, m’sieu 
here were these militant bodies trying to start a disp 
every possible occasion. They even called a mee 
day in the smoking room, selecting that because they wi 
entitled to go wherever a male went, and harang 
curious throng for hours. 

All to no avail, however. None would agree with 
and they were obliged to give it up, crestfallen. No; | 
a cause suffers more from its overzealous friends than 
the hostility of its enemies. 

‘“Remember,” cautioned the officer in ending, “ 
you by any chance be separated from your boat, 
unable to gain it, make your way to one of the rafts, 
aboard, and wait until it is floated off. They are 
safe—the rafts. Also bear in mind that women and chi 
go first.” ’ 

“That women-and-children-first rule hits me in the 
spot,’’ asserted one gentleman to Madame Patsy. “ 
ways think of ’em first.” 

oe Yes? ” 

“Tsurely do! That’s the kind of guy I am; yes, ma’é 
And he swelled up proudly. 

Then he excused himself and went off to the smo 
room, where, I may remark, he was wont to spend mo 
the day and night. Hours later, long after madam 
forgotten him and his words completely, he returned 
a companion and, planting himself down in a chair hb 
her, remarked in an earnest, husky voice: ; 

‘‘Here’s another guy who thinks the same as I do.” 

“Thinks what?” asked madame. 

““Why, about women and children! Him and me¢ 
strong for it. They go first with us every time.” 

“Well, what’s the answer?’”’ inquired madame smili 
which so flustered the gentlemen that they again retir 
their lair. 

Eh bien, m’sieu, we traveled steadily onward, wi 
smooth sea in our favor and morning mists to hide us fre 
hostile eyes. At night every porthole was tightly coveré 
Not a light was permitted above-deck, and the ele 
inside were so dimmed that when a door was opened 
permit a passenger to step in or out scarcely a ray fil 
through, and then only for an instant; in fact, the 
became a vast black blur, rolling onward with a rhyt 
churning of the engines. : 

One could not see his hand in front of his nose. 
passengers groped their way along the deck and f 
their chairs by the sense of touch; they barked their shi 
and swore; they bumped against others and apologi 

But the young men and the maidens, m’sieu! Pictu 
yourself what a time of bliss was theirs! No prying eyes 
see; the usual conventions suspended for the nonce— un 
a shipload of delightful creatures, imbued with the 2 
and divine zest of youth! 

Though it is not for me, the father of twins, to regre 
lot, I derived a melancholy pleasure from musing on 
might have been under circumstances so propitious; 
perhaps you have guessed, my friend, that I am not 
pleasing to the other sex. As for M’sieu Joe, he kep' 
wife in a-constant fever of anxiety. She was forever § 
ing me to search for him. 

“Oh, let me be!” he complained. “TI can’t turn rol 
without you setting up a yell.” é 

“Then you leave that red-headed hussy alone!” 

“‘Shucks!’”? he returned with an insufferable sn 
“We're nothing but friends. Just one of them platonicfri 
ships, Patsy.” (Continued on Page 109) 
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Russian Children’s Piea for Free Public Education 


By WILLIS 


t 

N THE back of the beyond of Russia, far- 
stretched and imperial Siberia, I have dis- 
covered the nation’s substitute for the vodka 
it was the main interest in life of millions of 
,men and women. Instead of vodka, Russia has be- 
en herself to a wild debauch of speech making. Public 
ress has gone to her head. Concerning the hearing and 
‘king of orations it may be written: ‘‘ Everybody’s Doing 
(’ Spellbinding is the highest gift possessed by New 
3sia. Nothing is now done without violent and pro- 
ted confabulation. Comparatively the famous Jap- 
ise sodan is silence and celerity of action. All classes 
ve gone in for it except those who were executives under 
| old régime. 

sll sorts of men are becoming public orators. The 
lier-peasant, who a few months ago slunk away at the 
jroach of a gendarme, now noisily orates about his 
its. Farmers are deserting their ripening grain in order 
70 to town or the railroad station to help the govern- 
iit by making speeches—as if Russia’s problems would 
‘ be well on the way to solution could a few thousand 
ihe speech makers of the past six months be set at work 
ihe harvest fields, where the yellow grain languishes for 
| sickle. 

farbin, Manchuria, which is probably more like the wide- 
jn haven of adventurers the West knew a generation 
¢ in its mining camps than any other city in the world, 
where I first witnessed this new epidemic of speech 
pxication on a large 
ce. It was midnight, 
‘ch is but the shank 
ihe evening in Har- 
1; and in driving 
vad the city I saw a 
¢ packed full of sol- 
is, the doors and win- 
('s being crowded as 
‘as the seats. 


oldier Meetings 


-¥ FRIEND, the 
'. Old Resident, had 
(noticed it; for, as he 
‘lained, it is a nightly 
currence since the 
olution. It is a ca- 
)e of democracy. The 
|. have adopted it as 
ir standard form of 
ipation. There has 
i talking than 
ting in the Russian 
hy of late. Nor does 
aew excitement pall, 
) he speakers are from 
ranks of the men 
inselves; and the 
/ssian is a born 
or. That crowded 
3 meeting of soldiers 

# symptomatic. 
thefollowingnight, 
it a day in which I 
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had heard many tales of talkee-talkee as it worked out 
under revolutionary conditions, I saw a second Harbin 
meeting of soldiers; and it looked more like action. While 
waiting for the Trans-Siberian Express, which was several 
hours late, having run into an avalanche of talk farther 
down the line, there came marching to the station, with 
blaring bands and flaring red banners, a large body of 
soldiers. The central group, to whom the others acted 
as escort, consisted of a company of volunteers, distin- 
guished by red-and-black badges. These were a “battalion 
of death,” such as are now being formed all over Russia, 
bound for the Front. They were men who, moved by the 
stories of their comrades’ desertion in the presence of the 
enemy, had volunteered to go to the Front for a finish 
fight, never to return until Russia had become victorious. 

Apparently the whole town had turned out to see them 
off and the spectacle was a lively one. But there had to be 
speeches, and the International Express waited to hear 
them. It was my first lesson in a nine days’ experience of 
the relation of oratory to transportation. A private soldier 
was the first speaker, and he expressed himself at length, 
with characteristic Russian fervor. This same private 
presided over the meeting, introducing subsequent speak- 
ers, who included an officer anda civilian; but it was 
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Public Speakers Have Made the Russians Believe That Utopia May be Enacted by Mass Meeting 


The Russian Soldier is a Child in Mind and Experience 


JE ILILIK 


noticeable that the older men, with rank, stood 
modestly behind the presiding officer and 
dropped an occasional word into his ear. The 
crowd, which not only. jammed the platform but 
also decorated the pillars and the adjacent roofs and the 
steps and windows of the train, hada fine time. Every 
speaker wound up with a bang, and was cheered for so 
long as it took the band to play one stanza of the national 
hymn. Better audiences a speaker could not find anywhere 
in the world. 


Traffic Trains Held Up by Talks 


lhe four hours we were delayed in Harbin, apparently 
by this meeting, was. prophetic of the nine days to fol- 
low. Our progress from Harbin to Petrograd was a series of 
mass meetings—a protracted meeting, as the preachers used 
to say. We covered five thousand miles by the power of ora- 
tory. Soldiers—private soldiers—were in control. They 
looked with no special friendliness upon a-train that 
presumably carried only rich men and officers. So, at 
almost every stop there had to be amass meeting, whereat 
either the railroad officials or the passengers had to con- 
vince the waiting soldiers of our right to proceed. Imagine 
the Broadway Limited being held up at Altoona while a 
proportion of the local population—say, the Dunkards— 
held a meeting to consider whether it should be compelled 
to’ wait for the Huntingdon Local or whether it should 

iyo be allowed to proceed 
at all! 

Sometimes these sol- 
dier meetings—for there 
were soldiers at every 
station, some on a visit 
home, some waiting to 
go back to the Front, 
and some seeing the 
country—were in one 
large central group; and 
sometimes they were 
broken up into several 
smaller mass meetings 
to give opportunity to 
the diversity of elocu- 
tionary talent that de- 
sired expression. It all 
reminded an American 
of the noonday meet- 
ings at Madison Ave- 
nue and Twenty-third 
Street, New York. 
Some of the contesting 
orators may have had 
their training at that 
very spot, for the out- 
reach of New York City 
is one of the wonders of 
the world; the foreign 
side of the American 
metropolis’ diversified 
alien population is a 
story yet to be told. 
Certainly our train was 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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\ | ODERN Germany 

has never been pop- 

ular with the Ger- 
mans. It has dazzled 
them, fascinated them, 
dominated them; but it 
hasirked them. Strange as 
it may seem, Germany, 
up to the outbreak of the 
war, enjoyed a more whole- 
hearted popularity abroad 
than it ever did at home. 
The simple German folk 
were wearied of their drill- 
masters and the petty tyr- 
anny of their bureaucrats. 
They were sore pressed by 
taxes. The gay pageantry 
of their military and courts 
did not reconcile them to 
their long hours of work, 
the monotonous routine of 
their lives, and the severe 
restriction of their outlook. 
They grumbled endlessly, 
but were easily kept in 
their places by the bewil- 
dering, fascinating majesty 
and success of the power- 
fully pushful state. 

The spell of their be- 
witchment, however, is 
now broken. The failure 
of the great military enter- 
prise has shattered their 
fascination; the irksome- 
ness of militaristic peace 
has become the bitter har- 
assment of militarism at bay, and the German Govern- 
ment is rapidly progressing from unpopularity to the un- 
enviable status of being the object of sullen hatred. War 
has caused the steady gathering of the floods of popular 
disapproval; they are certain to wash away the old régime. 
Germany has not only been agonized, she has been human- 
ized by this war. 

The old leaders and their ideas retain small place in the 
hearts of the new people. 

Brilliant, successful and logical as the great Hohenzollern 
experiment in statecraft undoubtedly was, it failed, oddly 
enough, even during its brightest years, to bring satisfac- 
tion to its beneficiaries. There was a fatal defect concealed 
in all its perfections, the defect, probably, of leaving all that 
was illogical, incalculable and human out of the precise 
organization. With its overregulation, its rule-of-thumb 
daily life, its impersonal justice and its mechanical ideals, 
it weighed as heavily upon its citizens as it did upon unac- 
climated visitors. True, there was a cold beauty about this 
scientific state that compelled admiration; but it awoke no 
affection. Bedraggled, tarnished, impoverished, the war 
has worked havoc with the bewildered admiration of the 
German masses for the Frankenstein creation of their 
rulers; and with the ebbing of their admiration their 
allegiance ebbs. 


The German People’s New Slogan 


RESIDENT WILSON, in his powerful answer to His 

Holiness the Pope, speaks for a vastly greater numerical 
element of this people than he speaks against; and it is of 
this element, unimportant as yet, that I shall tell in this 
article. Forsome months the superficial effect of the Presi- 
dent’s answer will appear as a greater unity of the Ger- 
mans and as a rekindling of German ardor for the war. 
Behind these appearances, however, it will set the German 
people free. The German masses are already conscious that 
the interests of their leaders are not their interests, and 
America’s lofty standpoint in its attitude toward the Vati- 
can’s plea for peace will give to them a direction and 
definition of purpose they have lacked heretofore. 

To the old official or semiofficial slogan, Der Tag, the 
German people are to-day opposing a new unofficial slogan, 
Nimmer wieder!—Never again! There is a world of mean- 
ing in this new slogan; but, in the end, after the declara- 
tion of peace, it will be the requiescat in pace of the old 
régime. It is difficult to describe the psychological atti- 
tude of a people almost entirely without means for self- 
expression; of a people among whom every spokesman and 
every show piece is an integral part of the blood-and-iron 
ruling system that is repudiated in their hearts. To achieve 
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this task one must draw one’s material from the confidential 
words of plain people, from unheralded popular articula- 
tions, and from unimportant incidents: The correspondent, 
viewing things German from the imperial show window— 
Berlin— or through the glasses of official mentors and guides, 
has found few data by the use of which to measure the 
new German spirit. 

The war was half a year old. The festival spirit had 
given way before the somber understanding of the dread 
realities of war. Military pageantry had given way before 
the drab business of war. The legend of an irresistible 
Germany had been destroyed, even in the hearts of its 
most humble admirers. The exultant expectance of the 
people had subsided and they were adjusting themselves to 
the grim monotonies of endurance. The hospitals in my 
district were crowded with wounded and the streets of its 
cities filled with brooding people in mourning. The civilian 
boards of strategy, which assembled nightly in the various 
beer halls, speculated endlessly upon peace and victory, 
and the newspapers began their bitter chiding of an enemy 
obdurate in maintaining the senseless war. It was this 
early in the war when I heard the first startling criticism 
of the government—startling because coming from an 
officer of the reserve who had been enthusiastic for service 
six months before. : 

Oberlieutenant M——, a brilliant young attorney and 
the son of a prominent manufacturer, by reason of his rank 
and wealth had always been properly disdainful of people 
and properly warm in his devotion to authorities. He was 
an ardent advocate of a bigger army, a bigger navy, a 
bigger Germany. He held a profound faith in Germany’s 
mission, to which he often gave expression in terms of 
reckless intemperance. In brief, he was a typical German 
chauvinist. When summoned to the colors at the begin- 
ning of the war, leaving a charming bride and a splendid 
practice, he answered the call with passionate enthusiasm. 


After six months at the Front he revised his whole phi-" 


losophy. 

His hair about the temples whitened, his face seamed 
and dulled, his manner heavy and hesitant, I met Ober- 
lieutenant M in a restaurant one evening in January, 
1915, and listened to the story of his shaken faith. He was 
the officer in charge of the execution of civilians charged 
with surreptitious acts of war against the Germans in a 
small Belgian town. These civilians—men, women and 
young girls—were herded in the public square, and into 
this huddle of frightened, pleading, shrinking humanity 
he was forced to order his men to pour shot after shot. The 
impressions this brutal “‘justice”’ left with him destroyed his 
nerve, the memories of his part in this sacrifice terrorized 
him, and the obseryation and hearsay of many similar acts 
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of ‘‘justice’’ finally 
to its foundation his 
in his country’s missior 

““We have out 
ideals here in Europ: 
said to me. ‘‘ When 
war is over I am go 
South America; a 
shall never again re 
Germany.” 

Never again! 
again! I was to hear’ 
phrase repeated inn 
able times by all man 
people in all manner 
situations before le 


popular lamentation | 
refrain. It vocalized 
dissatisfactions of the 
man people with ¢ 
leaders as’ these disse 
factions had never b 
vocalized before. Fin 
it presaged the growt 
an understanding an 
beginning of a resolution 
that will free for all tim 
the discipline-crushed peo- 
ple from their fet 
militarism, junker 
and Imperial mastery. 
meant a certain promi: 
that the German people 
last were gathering de 
mination to subj 
princeling, lordling, land magnate, Kaiser and supercil 
army officer to the needs and the laws of the citizen 

Medieval rule in Germany reached its zenith with 
outbreak of the war. When Kaiser and noble and ai 
eratic officer loosed the wonderful German Army v 
Europe the romantic glamour of the circumstance wer 
the heads of the German people and madly intoxie¢ 
them. As declarations of war flew thick and fas 
empire became electric with hysterical enthusiasm 
whole land became giddy with song and -martial m 
The wild wave of triumphant emotion with which Ge 
welcomed war stands out in sharpest contrast wil 
calm precision with which America is making ready 
her task. 


Some Homesick Americans 


TER werden alle Kriegserklérungen gern angenomm 
All declarations of war are thankfully accepted f 
This sign, in three-foot letters, was hung before the regi 
barracks in Plauen. People congregated in great 
daily before this lettering and cheered themselves hoarse 
It typified the intoxication of the moment. ¥ 

I was in a large café when the first war extra reach 
streets. The place was filled with low-toned groups 
over the possibilities of a European war. Hardly h 
newsboy sung out “Krieg ist erkldrt! Krieg ist er 
when the room became a frantic bedlam, people s 
in gay eddies about the boy and paying reckless price 
the bulletin. A gentleman at my table turned to m 
said: ‘‘ Well, at last we are going to try our army. 
no turning back. Thank God! Germany’s ho 
struck.’ This also typified the intoxication of the mom 

With the outbreak of war frantic Americans be 
the consulate to get home. Most of them were Ge 
Americans. Some of them had taken their troubles 
German Officials in the district and had been roug 
curtly pushed aside. They were one and all insisten' 
their escape to the good haven of the United Sta 
immediately facilitated. Those who had been h 
treated by the native officials vowed they would 
again set foot in Germany. 

These war-bound Americans were very importuna 
for an odd medley of reasons. One woman, the 
an American butcher, weepingly insisted that she mu 
hasten home to aid her husband in tending shop. 
demanded that I telegraph the President for a V 
so that she could reach home in time to send her eh 
to school. There were some thirty German-Am 
women among the Americans in my district anxi 

(Continued on Page 117) 


N THE morning of April 3, 1917, men smoked 
more cigars than usual. All that day they smoked 
more cigars than usual. Tuesday, April 3, wasa 
day for cigar sales all over the country. This was all the 


dullest day of the week for selling cigars. Men stock up 

y, to make sure of plenty of smokes over Sunday, 

they replenish their stock again Monday morning. 

3 supply usually carries them over Tuesday. But 

sday, April 3, was different. In New York City, for 

nple, there were vastly more cigars sold than on any 

r Tuesday in the city’s history. 

"hy were men more inclined to consume cigars on 
sday, April 3, than on any other day? Simply because, 
he night previous, the President of the United States 
‘appeared before a joint session of the two houses of 

cgress and delivered a message asking for a declaration 

ie. against Germany. When people read the papers the 
morning it made them extremely thoughtful. It was a 

4 of tenseness. Men were rather unfitted for ordinary 

jness, but were inclined to gather in groups and talk— 
smoke. Those who were in the habit of smoking at all 

yxed that day more than was their custom. 

‘ow the point to all this is that men, in the long run, 

<t about alike. A situation that makes one smoker use 
iore cigars than usual makes practically all smokers do 

«same thing. On the other hand there are conditions 

¢ cut down the amount of smoking. A big parade or 

vival on the main street of a town always reduces the 
sales for that day. Men get interested in watching 


(zoings-on about them and forget to smoke. Not every 
cridual does exactly the same thing under the same 
tances, it is true, but the average man does. When 
yknow the conditions and know what the average man 
lone in the past it is possible to tell with astonishing 
racy exactly what he will do again. 


} 


The Prophet of the Restaurant 
E ALL bow down each day to the law of averages. 
No matter how original or how peculiar we may be in 
rin particulars we average up so nearly alike that our 
didual differences are of scant consequence. Human 
ire is a positive quantity. Of every thousand women 
h walk down the street a certain number will pause to 
»1eir shoes. Likewise a certain number will stop to buy 
d water or candy or dotted veils. This number may 
w according to weather, climate, season or the day of 
eek, but there will nevertheless be a definite relation 
teen the conditions and the number who do a certain 
/my quartermasters know that two hundred and thirty 
‘out of every thousand must have their hats size 67%; 
imly one man in a thousand wears size 614. One man 
tf every three wears a 
le but when you 
ne the size to 14 you 
ae fit even one man in 


every thousand barns 
sted against fire a defi- 
(umber are sure, as the 
stance companies have 
A out, to be struck by 
hing. And in a given 
ty a certain number of 
pi forty-five years -old, 
f each thousand in- 
', will probably die as 
cult of injuries received 
| falling on icy side- 
| No other line of 
sess has gone so far 
t: insurance companies 
Vin utilizing the law of 
eges. Yet it is almost 


= 


of mind. One may 
‘ut how many men in 
sand wear Number 9 

and it is equally pos- 
10 ascertain how many 

ousand like chocolate 
2am with their lunch- 
The mere physical 
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item will be constant, regardless of changes of surround- 
ings; but the number who like chocolate ice cream will 
depend somewhat upon mode of life, kind of work and the 
season of the year. That, however, makes no difference if 
we take a large enough group to give the law of averages 
a chance to work. 

In the restaurant of a famous department store in an 
Eastern city the manager knows exactly how much food of 
each kind to prepare, because he has figures at hand to 
show what the average man has ordered in the past. He 
knows from previous experience how many people are 
likely to eat luncheon in the store restaurant on a certain 
day of the week at a certain season of the year. And he 
knows that one person out of every hundred will order 
shellfish. A trifle more than one out of every five is reason- 
ably sure to order some kind of salad. Here are the per- 
centages of customers that order various other items: 


Relishes sy wat ta. ew att Ae ace At who) ao Meee ol Teh 
SOUDS CAME een tri eed eRe a ou 6.7 
Bish Stu ans. Wks aac a ee eC ney ane Oo Ae alll at 5.2 
Boiled: Moats.0 24-40, oh te eee ae eRe es ho ee 2.0 
Hintreesi(made\dishes|., 4.20 tage eee en) on ace 6.0 
Roasts ae RES a ES Sn Bot oh 2 ce bane ar aeiiee ol 5.6 
Negotables’. 2 2-!s-.6 ae oe eee re er ie, de oy >: 7.4 
Sandwiches: 07.) hy ea eee seer eae > eee ee) Mr ge Lc | 6.2 
Biess.Cakes‘and: Puddin osiiiege etree ee en ee 14.4 
Ted Cream." h. 0) 2. 8, ee er ae ee 14.4 
Cheese, Crackers and Beverages ............ 30.5 
Cooked: to: order) 25 tees: sole ener ea 5.3 
Clubsluncheons: ((5c| are eye enn ney eared 330 
Hruiboehea a) © Aceh ae Be Re, ah Teac ae eS 2.4 
Cold Dishes; Son: age se eee en ese ee ne 2.6 
Specials forthe: day si se ee teem cate, ote eT, 8.8 


The list given is the average for both winter and sum- 
mer. By keeping records of food eaten on different days 
under various conditions of weather and temperature and 
general business it would be possible to lay down figures so 
definite that the chef could look at the sky and the calendar 
and the thermometer and the newspaper, and cook exactly 
enough, but no more than enough. Waste is thus elimi- 
nated. The old way was to cook up things at random and 
trust to luck. 

There would always be too much of one article and not 
enough of another. 

Every year business men learn new ways to derive 
benefits from the law of averages. It is one of the most 
potent forces in the business world for the cutting out of 
lost motion. The trick is to learn just how and when it 
shall be used to best advantage. 

In St. Louis is a hardware concern that probably makes 
more different uses of the law of averages than any other 
business enterprise in existence. This concern collects facts 


Reports About Political Conditions are Sent to the Head Office Where They are Guarded With the Strictest Secrecy 
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about various subjects that might seem to have only 
a scant relation to the hardware business. The reason 
is that their experience has taught them this great 
lesson: There is scarcely any fact that cannot be utilized 
in one’s business if one only knows how. 

For instance, this company lays great stress on getting 
all possible information in advance on the political situa- 
tion. In every presidential campaign for many years back 
they have invariably known in advance what the result 
would be. They instruct their salesmen to take a straw 
vote of all the people they meet. As their salesmen go to 
the principal cities of every state in the union they are able 
to get in touch with a wide range of opinion. Moreover, the 
people they deal with—hardware merchants—because of 
the very nature of their business come in contact mostly 
with men. A hardware merchant usually can sense the 
political leaning of his immediate community. The sales- 
man meeting the hardware merchants of a whole state, 
therefore, can arrive pretty definitely at the facts regarding 
what is going to happen politically in that state. 


When it Rains in England 


HESE reports from salesmen about political conditions 

are sent to the head office of the big company, where 
they are handled by only two men, who guard them with 
the strictest secrecy. While rival concerns are preparing by 
guesswork to meet after-election conditions this one acts 
with definite knowledge. In 1896, when Bryan ran against 
McKinley on the free-silver platform, there was uncer- 
tainty about what monetary values would be after election, 
and hardware merchants everywhere allowed their stocks 
to run down. They did not wish to invest a penny more 
than was actually necessary in merchandise until they 
knew whether a dollar was to be worth a dollar or only fifty 
cents. So effective had been the advertising of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, however, in associating the 
election of McKinley with the return of prosperity that 
business men agreed on this point: A big buying wave to 
replenish stocks would sweep the country in the event of 
Republican success. 

Everybody had his opinion, but the big hardware com- 
pany had more than mere opinion. They knew. They 
were so certain of McKinley’s election that they provided 
the biggest stock of goods in their history, ready to supply 
the demands of retailers when the buying wave got under 
way. Sure enough, after the election was over people began 
to buy. Prices of raw materials went up. Most wholesalers 
were unable to make prompt delivery. But the company 
that had found out about the election, even before it hap- 
pened, was ready. They could promise immediate deliy- 
ery, and they had bought their goods while the articles 
were still cheap. They had a big advantage over their com- 
petitors; and yet the nation-wide poll that gave them this 
information cost practi- 
cally nothing, for their men 
would have been talking 
politics and learning the 
same facts anyhow. 

This company is equally 
careful to have its men 
turn in daily reports of 
weather— temperature, 
rainfall and soon—andalso 
information regarding con- 
ditions of crops. They even 
arrange to get information 
about the weather in Eng- 
land. And how does English 
weather enter into the sit- 
uation? Here is the idea: 
An unusually warm rainy 
spring in England will mean 
a demand earlier than usual 
on English manufacturers 
for pruning shears, scythes 
and such articles. This will 
mean that the manufactur- 
ers will be less able than 
usual to make prompt ship- 
ments of such goods to 
America. Wholesalers in 
this country, therefore, 
must either get their orders 
in early or arrange to get 
the goods elsewhere. 

Likewise a rainy March 
and April in any section of 
the United States means 
that there will be a big de- 
mand for haying scythes 

(Concluded on Page 79) 
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FTER almost twenty-seven years 
A of exposure in the large camera 
yclept Life, the blond, delicately 
contoured face of Irene Budds had if 
taken on a few oldish lines, mostly at 
the corners of her cynical blue eyes, 
and had become capable of developing 
readily any of four kinds of smile. 

The first—an indifferently friendly smile—was pro- 
duced for such folks as green-eyed Jeanette Jinkins and the 
other saleswomen of the evening-gowns section; Gerritts, 
the chunky-jawed house detective; quiet, svelte Miss 
Greet, head of the gown-alteration department; Hatty, 
the newest, furtive, freckled cash girl; Irene’s landladies— 
some of ’em—elevator boys and scrubwomen. 

The second—a respectful but, of late years, mechanical 
smile—was produced for Banding, the tense, lean-jowled 
manager of the big State Street department store; for 
Hunt, the suave, sallow submanager; and for Culkins, the 
bulky, blustering supermanager; also for some few other 
folks—crossing policemen, for instance, and once for a 
judge of the Superior Court. Some thirteen years or so 
back—a furtive, freckled, frightened cash girl herself— 
Irene had hurriedly learned to develop that smile. 

But her third was a potently deferential, carefully com- 
pelling, clever selling smile. It was worn for customers: 
Old bediamonded, bevelveted Mrs. Deweybilt, of the Lake 
Shore Drive; young bepearled, befrilled Miss Jones Jonesby, 
of Sheridan Road; Mrs. P: P. Pills, of Omaha, whose hus- 
band owned enough Farnam Street frontage to enable his 
double-chinned wife to rent the Louis-Quinziest suite in 
town when she came to Chicago for a shopping orgy. This 
third smile, too, had come to be somewhat mechanical; so 
many twelvemonths had elapsed since Irene, as a crass, 
blundering young salesgirl, had set herself concentratedly 
to become mistress of it. 

Her fourth smile was a fainter affair. And cold. And 
cynical. Irene smiled it at cafeteria combination salad; at 
the few oldish lines round the corners of her eyes; at cus- 
tomers who wore beaded chiffon blouses over cotton cami- 
soles; at the musical-comédienne airs sometimes assumed 
by Alenna Swanson, the bronze-coifed model of the 
décolleté-gown section; and—at life in general. 


It was bronze-haired Alenna who was the first to catch a 
brand-new fifth expression on Irene’s blond, oldish coun- 
tenance; something that was neither smile nor cynicism 
nor good red-herring indifference, but a faint lighting 
of blue iris and delicately rouged face. Alenna had a pair 
of chastely perfect white shoulders, a little red snake of a 
tongue, and a small white nose that could sniff out any 
romance or intrigue in the big store better than a cat can 
sniff a catnip clump. 

Alenna was no selfish feline. 
discoveries. 

“Gee! Watch the merry sunshine chasin’ itself over 
Buddsy’s face!”’ she jeered, trailing languidly down the 
aisle in an old-rose-and-new-gold-lace dinner gown. ‘‘And 
all because someone said our new linen buyer had breezed 
back to town for a day or so.’ 


She enjoyed sharing her 
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As She Came Tongues Were Going; Sentences Were Bandied to 


and Fro —Furtive, Fearful Sentences 


“Hear! Hear!’’ yawned Jeanette, interested, but weary 
from late fox trotting the night before. 

A slight color that was not rouge drifted across Miss 
Budds’ delicately rouged cheeks as she finished replacing 
a lacy armful of dinner gowns in their respective glass-case 
quarters. 

“Tt ain’t true!”? commented Alenna in mock horror. “It 
ain’t true that at her time of life and experience Irene 
Budds can actually scrape up a blush over a man!” 

Freckled little Hatty, passing with a handful of charge 
checks, paused to giggle and stare. 

“Do it again, Buddsy!”’ pleaded Jeanette with a grin. 
“T wasn’t looking and missed it.’ 

Irene nodded to Hatty to run along with the checks; 
smiled indifferently at Jeanette, between whom and her- 


_self existed a mild friendship, and said sweetly to Alenna, 


between whom and herself existed a mild disfriendship: 
“Miss Jones Jonesby wouldn’t take one of 
those gold-and-rose gowns after seeing it on 
you.” 

“Well!” Alenna shrugged uncaring per- 
fect white shoulders at the absent Miss Jones 
Jonesby, whose hair was merely brown—not 
bronze. ‘‘She’s wise. Whatsuits my style’’— 
drawling—“ would hardly suit her.’’ And she 
trailed languidly on to display her shoulders 
and gold-lace overskirts before a gaping just- 
arrived group of out-of-town matrons. 

“‘Alenna certainly don’t hate herself!” 
yawningly grinned Jeanette—then cut grin 
and yawn in two to glide speedily across the 
floor to meet and greet a double-chinned lady in 
tailored brown satin who was sailing glass-caseward 
with greedy celerity. 

Irene, too, had started swiftly toward the lady. 
A shadow of disappointment and acute regret 
flickered in her astute blue eyes as the astuter 
Jeanette first reached Mrs. P. P. Pills. 

“Fall back, dearie,”’ grinningly murmured Jean- 
ette. ‘I beat you to her.” And she proceeded 
triumphantly and dexterously to haul forth an 
armful of gorgeous and gaudy importations. 

“T’ll certainly keep my eyes wider open next time,” 
retorted Irene with frank envy. ‘Believe me, my sales 
book needs her. I’m two hundred dollars behind last 
week.” 

But suddenly envy, disappointment and regret 
whisked themselves out of Miss Budds’ blue eyes, like 
rubbish before a brisk broom, and a gleam that was 
as luminous as a summer day, or the yellow taffeta 
blouse Jeanette was ecstatically proffering Mrs: ised ee 
Pills; came instead. 


T. 


y 4 
Wen exe fF 


Down the aisle breezed a young| 
middle-aged man, whose smile y 
bright, whose shoulders were] 
and whose tweed suit was qui 
lightest thing shown that y 
swagger, radical tailors. C 
close to Miss Budds he grabbe 
both her hands and squeezed t] 

“Well, little one, I’m back; 
in this darned old windy t 
Glad to see me? Or has someor 
taken advantage of my absen 
shove me out of your heart 
The gleam i 
Budds’ blue eyes 
on intensity; butsh 
remarked coolly: | 

“Did I ever men 
tion that you hap) 
pened to be in m 
heart?” 

“Not in B+ 
cheerfully admitte 
the gentleman. “Bu. 
in my youth I learne| 
to read clearly the language of th 
: eyes, dear girl!”’ ON 
rH “T certainly like your nerve) 
; saidIrene. ‘Any time the wome, 
have any corner on the vanity floating round, Mr. Smit] 
Tinsley | 

Mr. Smith Tinsley, grinning hard, soothingly patted on 
trim black-silk shoulder that had twitched an eloquen 
ending to Miss Budds’ sentence. a 

“Now! Now! Don’t get excited. Better read u) 
Orison Swett What’s-his-name! Going to have on you 
best togs and meet me at nine-thirty to-night for a fey 
hilarious hours in the hilarious Loop? I’d makeit earlier 
blithely —‘‘ but I’ve got a date with a representative 
firm that’s got more Irish linen towels hid away 
factory than is decent for a firm to have these wai 
and I’ve always made it my practice to put pleasure b 
business.” 

Miss Irene Budds’ blue eyes became very cool an 
bright. eK 

“You don’t say so!” b: 

“Certainly!’’ Smith Tinsley assured her with vi 
“And it’ll be a great pleasure to talk the gent down 
three-fourths of what he thinks he’s going to get f 
towels. But you, Miss Budds, are my chief busine 
life.”’ 

Some of the coolness melted out of Miss Buda 
eyes. But she said coolly enough: 

“T dare say!” 

“‘Doncha believe me?’’— earnestly. | 

Her slim oldish shoulders shrugged cynically in 
black silk blouse. ‘It’s some years since I was old en 
to vote,’ she 
“And I don’ 
lieve in much, 
tell you!” 
e ‘‘Thate 

i | right’’—che 
' “Several fo 
seemed to kn 
my father’s br 


ANS 


REYNARD 


“Did I Ever Mention That ‘ 
You Happened to be in My Heart ?'' She Remarked Coolly 
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and my mother’s sisters and 
some second cousins—always said 
I wasn’t much; so as long as 
you MS}! 

Irene laughed, but started 
across the floor. 

“There’s a woman who’s been 
waiting for ten minutes for some- 
one to show her de 

Smith Tinsley, stepping for- 
ward, deftly barred her progress. 

“Let her wait— 
Dili i otindsout 
whether you’ll be 
waiting at nine- 
thirty for me.” 

“Oh—of course 
I will.” 

Mr. Smith Tins- 
ley grinned expan- 
sively and remarked 
gently: “Ah! 
I wasn’t much 
worried for 
fear you'd re- 
fuse.” 

“cc Oh ! 9? A 
red that was 
brighter than 
good taste 
Ald ever cull from enameled box or cochineal jar ran up 
1 over Trene Budds’ delicately contoured face. ‘‘Ofallthe 

ve! You certainly must feel yourself weleome ——” 

Certainly !”’—assuredly. ‘‘And that’s one of the rea- 

3I like your company. You always let me feel that I’m 
“2ome round you’’—with a more expansive smile. “I’d 
1 as soon admit that I don’t care frightfully for coy 
rid ladies.” 
rene flashed, though with an amused little laugh: 
“Maybe you’re mistaken! Maybe I don’t ——” 

1 a cheerfully conceded Mr. Tinsley. “But I’m 

you, dear girl: It’s darned few times I’m mistaken! 
) ine time ago’’—airily—‘“‘I set right in to train myself 
cto make mistakes. Otherwise I’d likely still be stand- 
first on one flat foot and then on the other behind a 
ra counter at fourteen dollars a week, instead of hanging 
yfourteen-dollar hat round nice eight-dollar-a-day hotels 
Jie I’m incidentally collecting about fourteen thousand 
cars a year to meet the ever encroaching H. C. of L. 
ri? 

You don’t hate yourself hardly at all, do you?”’ softly 
eanded Irene, firmly making her way past him to the 
cing lady, who was fast losing a patient I-am-waiting 

tession and acquiring instead, as she eyed a rack of 

“ly maroon silk garments, an I-demand-attention 

2. 

i don’t hate myself a single bit,” stoutly declared Mr. 
isley. “Why should I? Most folks like me’’—blithely. 

Ir be it from me to run counter to the general trend of 
«ng. Nine-thirty, then? Or maybe nine-forty’s the 
vest I can make it’’—moving briskly toward the ele- 
j r leading nearest to the supermanager’s office. 

Of—of course !’’ 

rinning expansively Mr. Smith Tinsley waved a blithe, 
12 hand as he shot into the ascending elevator. With 
‘precision born of long and mechanical habit, Irene 
ids instantly assumed, as the elevator shot up, her 
€er selling smile, which was so potent that instantly the 

mand-attention glare melted away like ice before a 
én stove. 

3 it was a busy week on the big store’s advertising 
Jadar she discarded it during the remainder of the day 
| at two brief cynical occasions. One was when Alenna, 
jitering gracefully past, bronze head held haughtily 
{ above the rolling bronze-and-silver collar of an im- 
RY mandarin-tapestry theater coat, paused to remark 
ely: 

My hair certainly sets off this garment swell! You 
1 oughta have big sale slips to-night, lemme tell you!” 
‘e grinned cynically at Alenna’s calm vanity, but eyed 
i fully the coat. Alenna, sharp-eyed, jeered at the 
iful glance! ‘I s’pose you’re thinkin’ it’d look darned 
oo alongside a certain linen buyer’s swagger new 


‘Irene Smiled at the Few Oldish Lines 
Round the Corners of Her Eyes 


ae other occasion was two hours later. Jeanette’s 
len grim smile and little freckled Hatty the cash girl’s 
of sudden horror caused Irene to turn her blond 
\ in time to see Gerritts, his chunky jaws ominously 
juberant and his narrow gray eyes slatily glazed with 
sressed triumph, as always at such occasion, deftly and 
ily piloting into the elevator leading nearest to the 
fanager’s office a large, well-dressed, hard-visaged 
an, 

_the house detective’s hand was a creamy lace blouse; 
€ woman’s large, bold blue eyes was a sickish sort of 
t—and also brazenness. 

Nother fool!” grimly commented Jeanette, speedily 
back to her customer. 


“They always think they can turn the trick and get 
away with it,’”’ yawned Alenna, sauntering on her way. 
“ Gerritts’ll relish his supper.” 

Hatty, trembling, stolidly stood stock-still till Jeanette 
crisply ordered her on. Hatty was new and had seen only 
three persons so taken by the triumphant, chunky-jawed, 
slaty-eyed store detective. Irene, who had seen Gerritts 
take so many that the sight had long since lost novelty to 
her, shrugged her trim, black-clad shoulders contemptu- 
ously in agreement with Jeanette’s terse comment and, 
with hardly a break in her clever compelling argument, 
went on convincing a brace of hesitant matrons that it 
was far, far wiser, shrewder, better, cleverer and nobler 
to pay sixty-five dollars for a citron crépe gown than a 
mere forty-five for a plum crépe frock. 

Half an hour later her potent clever smile dropped off 
her face like a dancer’s mask when the clock strikes twelve. 
The big store’s clock was striking six. 

“Gee! Watch Buddsy beat it in double-quick time for 
the time clock!’’ jeered Alenna. ‘‘We certainly are in a 
hurry to get to our top bureau drawer and get out the cold 
cream and make ourselves beautiful to-night!’ 

Irene flung back a careless grin and hurried on, down 
and out into the pushing mob of homers that fluttered out 
of State Street’s double row of big stores like swarms of 
sullen, tired bees out of prison combs. 


At the corner of State and Monroe she collided with one 
of the pushing mob—a tall thin fellow, sallow and sullen, 
gray-eyed, who had paused to light a cigarette. Hardly 
noticing, for collisions at that jammed, jamming corner are 
many and inevitable any time of a State Street day, she 
was hurrying on. 

But the hand holding the match, a lean sallow hand, 
reached after her and caught her by the arm. 

“Just because we were once married to each other isn’t 
any reason why we shouldn’t say ‘Howdy-do?’ Irene!” 

Irene jerked to a surprised halt. 

““You—Lat! Honest, I didn’t recognize you!” 

For a moment Irene Budds and Latimer Budds stared 
at each other awkwardly—curiously too. At their last 
meeting—which, three years before, had been also a part- 
ing—each had refused even to glance each other’s way. 
But the years have their own wearing-away power. 
There was no rancor in Irene’s voice when she finally said, 
with the polite calm tone that perhaps only divorced folks 
so unconsciously use: ‘‘How’s everything with you? I 
heard you’d gone to St. Louis?” 

He flipped away the match and put the cigarette in 
the corner of a rather thin, discontented mouth. ‘Oh, 
I was down there for a year or two. But 
I drifted back here to the same old ken- 
nel’’—with a short laugh. “Linen counter 
in Wendelcooper’s basement, down the 
street here. And you?” 

She, too, laughed 
shortly. 

“Oh, I’mstillin gowns 
and coats—where you 
first saw me.” 

Again, this time more 
furtively, they scrutin- 
ized eachother. Finally 
he hesitatingly sug- 
gested: 

“Tf you’ve nothing 
better on hand, how 
about supper together? 

I guess there’s no law 
against eating with an 
ex-husband.” Her nar- 
row sleek brown eye- 
brows raised. “‘Aw,come 
on!” he urged with a 

faint smile in which 

might havebeen read 
reminders, regrets He! 
and reminiscences. 

“Oh—all right!” 
she finally conceded. 
“‘But—let’s not 
quarrel.” 

“‘What have we 
got to quarrel 
about—now that 
we’re divorced?”’ he 
retorted pertly, slip- 
ping his hand under 
her arm. 

She laughed 
shortly. Together 
they walked over to Wabash 
Avenue to a big cleanly cafeteria. 
Budds shrugged his shoulders 
as he escorted her in. 

“Oh, I’m not on my uppers! 
I’dtreat youtolobster; but, you 
know, fourteen a week ——” 


But Her Third 
Was a Potently 


Deferential, Carefully Compelling, Clever Selling Smile. 


“Oh, this is all right!” she said hastily. 

They entered, collected plates, knives, forks, spoons and 
food from a long white row of trays; and then, over a 
small secluded table, they again furtively scrutinized each 
other. 

““Won’t you be twenty-eight your next birthday, Irene?”’ 

“T was twenty, Lat, when I married you, nearly eight 
years ago. Add it up yourself.” 

“You look fagged.”’ 

He was looking at the few but perceptible lines at the 
corners of her eyes. 

“Yes’’—calmly. ‘‘Many saleswomen do at the end of a 
day. Ten hours on your feet, even in a velvet-carpeted 
section, don’t give you a curled-up cream-fed kitten look.” 

He sighed moodily as he stirred his coffee. “Oh, I 


know! I’m on my feet 

too.” Vyai 
There wassilence. Irene W 

stirred her pudding. 3 


“Ever been sorry?” he 
presently asked her. She 
stared. ‘‘ Because we had 
thedivorce?”’ heexplained. 

‘““Why, Lat! Sorry! 
When we nearly scratched 
and clawed each other into 
an insane asylum! Why, 
we didn’t agree on any- 
thing—not even which end 
of the bureau to set the 4 
alarm clock.” * 

“TI know’’ — shortly. 4 
“Still 

“Don’t, Lat!”’—with a 
short, amused laugh. 
“Don’t let’s have any it- 
might-have-beensobstuff.”’ 


Wah 3 
« we 


It Was Worn for Customer. 
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He regarded her moodily and let his coffee grow cool and 
stale. “If we’d had more money we might have pulled 
together better!” 

“We certainly disagreed horribly on what we had.” 

Lat grinned suddenly. 

“Didn’t we! Remember the time old Mother Suthers, 
out on La Salle Avenue, threatened to throw us both out 
that minute, baggage and all, if we didn’t quit railing at 
each other and let her other roomers go to sleep?” 

She smiled reminiscently. 

“‘T remember.”’ And added presently: 
there now.” 

“Are you?”—interestedly. 
used to have?” 

““No—the one just across the hall.” 

Again there was silence. A curious thoughtfulness took 
possession of Latimer Budds’ thin face. Suddenly he 
leaned toward her, across the small table, and laid a hand 
over one of hers. 

“Reny !’’— eagerly. 

Long contact with old Mrs. Deweybilt, Mrs. P. P. Pills, 
Alenna and others had made Irene Budds, if not psychic, 
at least quick of perception. Into her rather blasé blue 
eyes came a quizzical gleam of comprehension. 

“Well, Lat?” 

“Let’s try it again!’’—persuasively. 

Calmly, without rancor, she shook her blond head. 

“Oh, no, Lat!” 

““Let’s, Reny!”’—appealingly. ‘Say, I’ve been darned 
lonesome lots of times these three years without you! And 
darned blue lots of times, knocking round from one 
department-store counter to another and from one ratty 
rooming house to another, with nothing to hang to, nothing 
to tie me down.” 

“You used to tell me that you were darned tired of being 
tied down to me!” remarked Irene lightly, though with- 
out rancor, eating her pudding with relish. 

“Oh—I know! When I was out of sorts or temper, or 
my nerves were on edge.” 

“T know,” she conceded with a abri of reminiscent 
sympathy. “‘But—I don’t feel like trying it again, Lat.’ 

Leaning his elbows moodily on the table he accused her: 

“You don’t care anything at all for me!”’ 

““Oh—Lat!’’—with impatience. ‘I’m nearly twenty- 
eight years old—and I’m fagged, body and soul. I’ve sold 
gowns for ten years—ten hours a day. And by 
the time each day is done and it’s night I’m usu- 
ally so stale that I don’t care for anything—or 
anybody.” Then she calmly finished her pudding. 

Her former husband’s mouth curled; not with 
sympathy, but with skepticism. 

“That so? I’ve heard that you’d been seen 
several evenings at the Blue Gill Gardens with a 
linen buyer named Tinsley; and you weren’t 
reported to be looking particularly unhappy!”’ 

Displeasure snapped into his former wife’s blue 
eyes. 

“Well, what of it? ‘Whose business is it but 
mine?” 

“No one’s,”’ he acknowledged readily, though 
moodily, drumming thin, restless fingers on the 
tablecloth. ‘‘But—of course he isn’t expecting to 
marry you?’’—glancing pointedly at the faint 
oldish lines her eyecorners had come to own. 

“‘T don’t know as I’m expecting tomarry him’”’— 
shortly. ‘‘But I don’t know as that has anything 
to do with my spending a pleasant evening occa- 
sionally in his company.” 

Latimer Budds’ lips went into a decided sneer: 

“There is such a thing as morals.” 

Trene’s lips parted angrily: 

“Just remember, please, that you’ve got no 
string on my morals, Lat! I’ve got a folded paper, 
signed three years ago by Judge Brown, of the 
Superior Court, that says so.’ 

He became glumly apologetic. 

“Oh—I know! And I didn’t mean any reflec- 
tion on you, Reny. Only—I—vwell, of course I 
don’t enjoy the idea of you running round with 
other men.” 

“T’m not asking whether you’re running round 
with other women.” 

He laughed aloud and bitterly—so that a few 
cafeteria diners turned their heads. 

“You don’t have to! On fourteen dollars a 
week a fellow don’t shower riotous attentions on 
the other sex.’ 

A flicker of sympathy went over her delicate 
oldish face. 

“T don’t suppose so,” she agreed, and rose. 
“T’ve got to be on my way, Lat.” 

“Got a date, Is’pose?’’—resentfully. Her eyes 
warnedhim. ‘‘Oh—I admitit’s none of my biz!’ — 
brusquely. ‘But I Reny! Won’t you? 
Please! Think it over! I’ve a feeling that with 
I could get hold of more pep, more punch at 

ife.” 

She shook her blond, marcelled head. 


“T’m rooming 


‘Same little ratty room we 


“Pipe dreams, Lat! We didn’t trot in each other’s gait 
at. all, at all! And there’s no more reason now ——”’ 

“We're older, Reny!” 

“So are our nerves!’’— cynically. 

“Oh, we’d make more allowance for each other 

“Maybe! Maybe not!’’—dryly. 

“Reny, you don’t know how darned tired I am of kick- 
ing round alone!”’ he cried. “ Why, last year, when I was 
sick in St. Louis, in a hole of a rooming house, not a soul 
came near! I haven’t got many friends,’’ he interjected 
bitterly into his plea. ‘‘On fourteen dollars a week you 
can’t afford friends, y’ know. And I don’t fancy you have 
many, either.” 

“No,” she agreed; ‘‘just a few of the girls at the store.” 

‘Same with me’’—with a shrug. “A few of the fellows! 
Reny, I need you—we need each other! I want someone 
to listen to my troubles and I want to hear someone’s 
troubles’’—coaxingly. 

“No, Lat. It wouldn’t do.” 

Lat became wroth. 

“‘T suppose you prefer that fel 

‘“My preferences are my own.” 

“Tf you expect him to marry you 

“Did I say I was expecting anything?’’—coolly. “I 
learned a long time ago, Lat, not to expect anything but 
a—time clock.” 

“‘T suppose’’—bitterly—‘‘that’s a dig because I let you 
keep on working after we got married. But you knew, at 
the time, I was getting only twelve dollars a week.” 

“No, no, Lat!’’—hastily. ‘Honestly, I didn’t mean it 
as a dig. I didn’t blame you much for anything when 
I’d cooled down after the divorce.” 

“Then will you meet me some evening for a ride out to 
a park when you’ve nothing better on hand?’’—with irre- 
pressible sarcasm. 

After some hesitation she agreed. For a moment she 
stood still. to-watch curiously her former husband as he 
swung down the street: He was round-shouldered and 
shabby. A vague uncomfortable feeling came over her; 
it was partly pity for him and for herself and partly a 
certain regret that she had met him again. 

But there was neither pity nor regret in her face when, 
two hours later, on the swagger, light-tweed-clad arm of 
Mr. Smith Tinsley, she entered the Blue Gill Gardens; 
nothing but cool, insouciant decision to be merry while the 
merriness was good. In 
the Blue Gill Gardens the 
lights -were bright, the 
floor was slick, and the or- 
chestra piped as gayly as 
though, over on the other 
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“Gee! Watch the Merry Sunshine Chasin’ Itself Over Buddsy’s Face!” 


She Jeered, Trailing Languidly Down the Aisie 


fifteen and running cash a fat old blond gentleman stop 


metal --s, through a glass case for a blue-and-be 
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side'of the world, Pan did not lie quite drowned in trenches. 
of blood. ; 
And at the close of the evening a pink like unto that of 
healthy apple blossom surged up over Irene’s delicat 
oldish face. But it had not come from her small glazeq | 
jar lettered Apple-blossom Blush. In a homing taxi the 
light-tweed-clad arm had comfortably curled itself about 
her waist. | 
“Believe me,” murmured Mr. Smith Tinsley, “Ine 
known a few girls in my time; but you’ve made me forg 
every darned one of ’em.’ 
“T dare say!” 
“Never say ‘dare say’” 
don’t like.” 
“Tell me what to say instead,” she mocked. ' 
Instead of telling her he murmured sympathetically; — 
“Saw you spend two hours this afternoon hauling out | 
mauve gowns for some old bat-eyed-from-luxury da 
How many did you have to haul out for her, you poor gi 
Believe me, honey, I don’t enjoy it a little bit to see you 
on your feet slaving all day. It sure hurts my feelings,” 
Irene’s amused laugh rippled to the top of the taxi. 
“Do you know, I’ve heard that before! When I 


—rebukingly. “It’s a wor d 


and told me my toil hurt him—and wouldn’t I meet him 
for luncheon?” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Tinsley. 
me!” : 
“And when I was about eighteen a stout man in che 
suit and diamond stud said he choked over his midni 
suppers thinking of me—and wouldn’t I share one?” 

“Keep on!’’—blithely. ‘‘Hand it to me!” 

“And when I was about twenty ’most every day a mai 
or two used to lean pitying elbows on my counter an¢ 
murmur that it broke their hearts to see my young chal u 
wasted on plain cruel toil.” : 

“Yep. Keep. the good work up!” 

“They pitied me so often that finally a floorwalke 
peevishly told me to entertain my friends outside th 
store or hunt another store to work in.” 

“Yep’’—with a grin. “I getcha!” 


“G’wan and guy 


“And even Lat But I’m still on my feet "Tigh ly 
“And I’m still in gowns and coats.” ; 
““Who’s Lat?” 


““Oh—my husband”’—briefly. 

‘“Was he a poor stick?’’—carelessly. 

“Oh, Lat did his best’’—tolerantly. “I guess I wasa 
much of a drag to him—as he said. You know the life= | 
rooming house in the morning, department store for bot 
of us all day, rooming house at night. That rou tin | 
doesn’t make what you’d term perfect days.” 

“No,” he agreed, “it doesn’t.” rs 
ST guess life threw the same brickbats and old shoe 
each of us,’’ she explained lightly; * ‘and we tried to 
revenge by yowling and mewing at each other a tw 
alley cats.” 

“Sure! 
“Ah! 
tioned. 
“Yep !”—with emphasis. ‘I’m the greatest little 
understander in captivity—and don’t you forget it!” 
For the second time that day Irene Budds jeered lightly 
“You certainly don’t hate yourself—do you?” 
And for the second time he grinned back: . 
“Why should I? Neither do you. Betcha a new pi 
blue Georgette crépe blouse—I see the one you’re wearing 
won’t stand another cleaning—that you can’t look mem 
the eye and say you hate me!” 
“Of all the nerve!” snapped Miss Budds, guiltily draw- 
ing a frayed blue fold under her fichu. But she did nov Kk 
him in the eye and make the statement. Instead she quit 
docilely allowed his two smiling lips, from which he he 
jerked the cigarette, to press themselves lingeringly to her: 


I understand’’—lighting a cigarette. 
Do you?” Irene Budds’ voice was dryly inflee- 


Two weeks later Alenna paused in an indolent parade ¢ 

a primrose-and-purple dream for a fair woman and ft 

mured inquisitively: “‘Say, Buddsy, ain’t I seen 

twice-runnin’ comin’ out of a food place in the com 

of old friend husband? Whatcha doin’? ‘Tryin 

unscramble love’s scrambled young dream?” 

“Now what d’ye think of that!” yawned Jeane 

“Tell us, Buddsy.” 
“Oh, there’s nothing to tell!” re 

Irene, rather petulantly, as she ma 


dream for a mottled and unfair wom 

. ‘*Can’t a person be on friendly terms V 

a former husband without veering tov 

second ceremony?” 

“Oh, it can be done; but it’s peculi 

grinned Jeanette. 

“Maybe Buddsy believes that a second ceremom, 

with old friend husband is better than no ceremony: 

all with—another party!” jeered Alenna, languidl 

spreading her primrose train to wider iridescen e for 
the benefit of a passing stodgy matron. q 

“You are some cat, Alenna!” yawningly rebul ke 

Jeanette. (Continued on Page 85) 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE 


)LLOWING this abrupt introduction to his 
teresting neighbor, Lanyard went back to 
is deck chair and, bundling himself up 
t the cold, settled down to ponder the affair 
ywait develop- 
in a spirit of 
ned resignation. 
a dénouement 
duly unfold he 
uite satisfied; 
e himself must 
ailly play some 
,erein he was too 
ersuaded. 
that he wished 
idle. If this Miss 
1 Brooke, as she 
herself, fostered 
‘rt of intrigue he 
1 nothing so fer- 
| as to be left al- 
tar out of it. But 
7 he had been 
vd jin without 
is consent of his; 
ie coveted her 
»-whatever that 
\ore precious to 
n jewels—har- 
esigns upon his 
3 well. It was 
jy henceforth to 
aily, overlooking 
iumstance, how- 
‘iflmg and inconsiderable it 
‘yppear. The slenderest thread 
ad to the heart of the most 
ee maze; and the heart of this 
b:ome Lanyard’s immediate goal, for’ 
>is enemy lay perdu. 
as never this man’s fault to under- 
i. enemy, least of all an unknown; 
hentertained wholesome respect for 
1s ia operators—picked men, as a 
je meanest no mean antagonist. And this business, 
red, had all the flavor of secret-service work—one of 
2 lind duels, desperate and grim affairs of masked 
ants feinting, thrusting, guarding in the dark, each 
ie other’s sword ever feeling for his throat, fighting 
ii itself and making his own rules as the contest 


what was this Brooke girl doing in that galley? 
tsonceivable motive induced her to dabble those 
« hands in the muck and blood of secret-service 


vard was fain to let that question rest. After all it 
n concern of his. There she was, up to her pretty 
‘78 in some dark bad business; and it was not for 
nf the gratuitous ass, rush in unasked and seek to 
e her. 
‘igh endless hours he sat brooding, vision blindly 
‘upon the misty, shimmering mystery of that night. 
som! Slowly in his understanding intuition shaped 
ction that it was Ekstrom whom he was fighting 
‘ikstrom in the guise of one of his creatures, some 
if the Prussian spy system who had contrived to 
£: himself aboard this British steamship. 
wf those nine in the smoking room the previous 
en, he must beware of one primarily, perhaps of 
Pour he was disposed, with reservations, to reckon 
ele: Baron von Harden, head of a Netherlands 
1 house, a silent body whose acute mental processes 
behind a pallid screen of flabby features; Julius 
e a theatrical manager of New York, whose right 
oa in -ski; Bartlett Putnam, late chargé d’ affaires 
e,merican embassy in Madrid; Edmund O’Reilly, 
ae citizen of the United States, interested in the 
*ture of motor tractors somewhere in Michigan. 
> other five two were English: Lieutenant Thack- 
tivilly reticent gentleman whose right arm rested 
k silk sling, making a flying trip to visit a married 
New York; Archer Bartholomew, Esq., solicitor, 
‘eeked, bright-eyed, white-haired, brisk little cock- 
D ond the military age. 
© remained Dressler, the stout, self-satisfied Swiss, 
eltwning manner was possibly accounted for by his 
rat that he journeyed to New York to engage in the 
(restaurateur in partnership with his brother; Crane, 
al awkward and homely, of saturnine cast, slow of 
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“Then You Have One Minute —No, Forty Seconds —in Which to Pledge 
Yourself to the Prussian Secret Service’’ : 


gesture and negligent as to dress, his humorous sense 
clouding a power of shrewd intelligence; and Sefior Arturo 
Velasco, of Buenos Aires, middle-aged, apparently ex- 
tremely well-to-do, a thoughtful type, more self-contained 
than most of his countrymen, 

One of these probably. But which? 

Nor must he permit himself to forget that the Assyrian 
carried fifty-nine other male passengers in addition to her 
complement of officers, crew and ‘stewards; any one of 
these might prove to be Potsdam’s cat’s-paw. 

Awesome pallor tinged the eastern horizon, gained 
strength, spread in imperceptible yet. rapid gradations 
toward the zenith. Stars faded, winked out, vanished. 
Silver and purple in the sea gave place to livid gray. 
Almost visibly the routed night rolled back over the 
western rim of the world. Shafts of supernal radiance 
lanced the formless void between sky and sea. Swollen 
and angry the sun lifted up, an enormous ensanguined 
portent. And the discountenanced moon withdrew hastily 
into the immeasurable fastnesses of a cloudless firmament, 
yet failed therein to find complete concealment. Keen 
sweet airs of dawn raked the decks, now to port, now to 
starboard, as the Assyrian twisted and writhed on her 
corkscrew way. 

Passengers whose fears had become sufficiently numb 
to permit them to drowse, stirred in their chairs, roused, 
blinking and blear-eyed, rose and stretched cramped, cold 
bodies. Others lay listless, enervated by the sleepless 
misery of that night. Crane found Lanyard awake and 
marched him off for coffee and cigarettes in the smoking 
room. 

Later, starting out for a turn round the decks, they 
passed a deck chair, sheltered in a jog where the engine- 
room ventilating shaft joined the forward deckhouse, in 
which Miss Brooke lay cocooned in wraps and furs, her 
profile, turned aside from the sea, exquisitely etched 
against the rich blackness of a fox stole. She slept as 
quietly as the most carefree, a shadowy smile touching her 
lips. 

Crane’s stride faltered. He whistled low. 

“Tn the name of all things wonderful, how did that get 
on board?” 

Lanyard mentioned the girl’s name. ‘‘She has the 
stateroom next to mine—came off that tender night before 
last.” 


RALEIGH 


HISTORY OF THE LONE WOLF 


‘‘And me sore on that darn li’l’ boat because it 
brought aboard all those nosey Johnnies! Ain’t 
it the truth, you never know your luck?” The 
American ruminated in silence till another lap 
of their walk took them past the girl again. 

“Funny,” he mused; “if that’s why 
they held us up 7 

“Comment, monsieur?’’ 

“Oh, I was just wondering 
if it was on that young lady’s 
account they kept us kicking 
our heels back there so long.’ 

“T am still stupid,” 
Lanyard confessed. 

“Why, she might be 
a special messenger, 
you know—something 
like that—the British 
Government wanted to 
smuggle out of the 
country without any- 
body suspecting.” 

“Monsieur is a ro- 
mantic.” 

“You can’t trust 
me,” Crane averred un- 
blushingly. When they 
passed the chair again 
it was empty. 

At breakfast Lan- 
yardsaw the girl from a 
distance. Their places 
were separated by the 
width of the saloon. 
She had no neighbors 
at her table, did not 
look up when Lanyard 
2 “ti entered, finished her 
meal some time before 
he did, and retired im- 
mediately to her stateroom, in the seclusion of 
which she remained for the rest of the day. 

That second day was altogether innocent 

of untoward incident. At least superficially 
the life of the ship settled into the groove of business as 
usual. Only the company of the Assyrian’s faithful convoys 
was an ever-present reminder of peril. 

And in the middle of the afternoon she passed close by a 
derelict, a torpedoed tramp, deep down by the stern, her 
bows, helplessly high in air and crimson with rust, the 
melancholy haunt of a great multitude of gulls. 

More'than slightly to Lanyard’s surprise he received no 
quiet invitation to the captain’s quarters to be interrogated 
concerning the burglary in Stateroom Twenty-seven. 
Apparently the young woman had contented herself with 
reporting merely that the communicating door had care- 
lessly been left unfastened. 

For his own part, neither seeking nor avoiding individual 
members of the smoking-room group, Lanyard permitted 
himself to be drawn into their company, and sat among 
them, amiably receptive. But this profited him scantily; 
there was no further talk of the Lone Wolf; he was not 
again aware of that covert surveillance. 

But when, the evening chill driving him below to don a 
fur-lined topcoat, the Brooke girl, coming up the com- 
panionway, acknowledged his look of recognition with the 
most distant of nods, he accepted the apparent rebuff 
without resentment. He understood. She was playing the 
game. 

The enemy was watching, listening. 

After that he was studious to refrain from seeming 
either to avoid or to seek her neighborhood; and if he did 
keep a sharp eye on her it was so circumspectly as to mock 
detection. To the best of his observation she found no 
friends on board, contracted no new acquaintances, kept 
herself to herself within walls of inexorable reserve. 

Dawn, ending thesecond night at sea, found the Assyrian 
pursuing a course still devious, and now alone; the de- 
stroyers had turned back during the night. The western 
boundary of the barred zone lay astern. Ahead, at the end 
of a brief interval of time, the ivory towers of New York 
loomed, ashimmer with endless sunlight, glorious in golden 
promise. Accordingly the spirits of the passengers were 
exalted. The very ship seemed to grin in self-complacence; 
she had won safely through. 

Unremitting vigilance was none the less maintained. 
No hour of the twenty-four found either gun, forward or > 
aft, wanting a full working crew on the keen qui vive. The 
lifeboats remained on outswung davits; boat drills for 
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passengersas wellas 
crew were features 
of the daily pro- 
gram. Regulations 
concerning lights 
and smoking on 
deck after dark 
were rigidly en- 
forced. Fuel was 
never spared in the 
effort to widen the 
blue gulf between 
the steamship and 
those waters where- 
in she had so nearly 
met her end. By 
day a hunted thing, 
racing : frantically 
toward a port of 
refuge in the. west, 
all her stout fabric 
laboring with 
titanic pulsations, 
shying in panic from the faintest suspicion of smoke upon 
the horizon, the Assyrian slipped into the grateful obscurity 
of night like a snake into a thicket, made herself akin to 
its densest shadows, strained hopelessly not to be outdis- 
tanced by its fugitive mantle. 

And the benison of unseasonably clement weather was 
hers; day after shining day, night after placid night, the 
Atlantic revealed a singularly gracious humor, mirrored 
the changeful panorama of the heavens in a surface seldom 
flawed. The most squeamish voyagers, as well as those 
most beset with fears, slept sweetly in the comfort of their 
berths. 

Lanyard, however, never went to bed without first 
securing his door so that it might be opened by force alone; 
never slept without a pistol beneath his pillow. 

But the truth is, he slept little. For the first time in his 
history he learned what it meant to will sleep to come and 
have his will defied. He lay for hours staring wide-eyed 
into darkness, hearkening to the steady throbbing of the 
engines, unable to dismiss the thought that their every 
revolution brought him so much the nearer to America, so 
much the nearer to his hour with Ekstrom. In yain he 
sought to fatigue his senses by overindulgence in his weak- 
ness for gambling. Day-long sessions at poker and auction 
in the smoking room—where he found formidable antago- 
nists, principally in the persons. of Crane, Bartlett Put- 
nam, Velasco, Bartholomew, Julius Becker and Baron 
von Harden—served only to forward his financial for- 
tunes. His luck was phenomenal; he multiplied many 
times that slender store of English bank notes with which 
he had embarked upon this adventure. But he left each 
exhausting sitting only to toss upon a wakeful pillow or to 
roam uneasily the dark and desolate decks, a man haunted 
by ghosts of his own raising, hag-ridden by passions of his 
own nurturing. 

About two o’clock on the third night—the first outside 
the danger zone, when every other passenger might reason- 
ably be expected to be in his berth—Lanyard lay in a deck 
chair deep in shadows, wondering whether it were worth 
while to go below and woo sleep in his stateroom. By way 
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She Stood in Profile to the Partition, 
Tugging Strongly at Something Ems 
bedded in the Woodwork 
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of experiment he shut his eyes. When after a 
moment he opened them again he was no longer 
alone. 

Some distance away, at the rail, the woman of 
Stateroom Twenty-seven was standing with her 
back to Lanyard, looking intently forward, un- 
questionably ignorant of his presence. Without 
moving he watched in listless incuriosity until he 
saw her straighten and stand away from the rail, 
as if bracing herself against some impending 
crisis. 

A man-:was coming aft from the entrance to 
the main companionway, impatience in his 
stride—a tall man, of good carriage, cloaked 
almost to the heels in a heavy ulster, a steamer 
cap well forward over his eyes. But the light was 
poor, the pale shine of the aged moon blending 
trickily with the swaying shadows; Lanyard was 
unable to place him among the passengers. There was a 
suggestion of Lieutenant Thackeray—but that one was 
handicapped by one shell-shattered arm, whereas this man 
had the use of both. 

He demonstrated that promptly, taking the girl into 
them. She yielded herself gladly, with a hushed little ery, 
hiding her face in the bosom of his ulster, clinging to him. 

This, then, was an assignation prearranged! Miss 
Cecelia Brooke had a lover aboard the Assyrian, a lover 
whom she denied by day but met in stealth by night! 

And yet, after that first swift embrace, their conduct 
became oddly unloverlike. The man released her of his 
own initiative, held her by the shoulders at arms’ length. 
There was irritation in his manner. He seemed tempted 
to shake the young woman. 

“Celia! What madness!” 

So much, at least, Lanyard overheard; the rest was a 
mumble into the hand that the girl placed over the man’s 
lips. She cried breathlessly: “‘Hush! Not so loud!” 

And then she remembered to guard her own voice. In 
an undertone she spoke passionately for a moment. The 
man interrupted in a tone of profound vexation. She drew 
away as if hurt, caught him up as he hesitated for a word, 
returned, clung to the lapels of his coat, her accents rapid, 
pitiful, eloquent of explanation, entreaty, determination. 
The man lifted his hands to her wrists, broke her grasp, 
put her forcibly from him. She sobbed softly. 

Thus swiftly the scene suffered disillusioning transition. 
The pretty fiction of lovers meeting in secret was no more. 
Remained a man annoyed to the verge of anger, a woman 
desperately importunate. 

The wind, sweeping aft, carried broken snatches of their 
communications: 

et alll have 

“Tnsanity !” 

“T was desperate . . Y 

SS . . drive me mad with your.nonsense . . 

 Lariyard sat up, scraping his chair harshly on the deck. 
Stricken mute, the pair at the rail moved only to turn his 
way the pallid ovals of their faces. 

Heedless of the prohibition, he struck a match, cupped its 
flame in his hands, bending his face close and deliberately 
lighting a cigarette. Appreciably longer than necessary 
he permitted the flare to reveal his features. Then he blew 
it out, rose, sauntered to the rail, cast the cigarette into the 
sea, went aft and so below, satisfied 
that the girl must have recognized him 
and knew that her secret was safe. 

But it was in an oddly disgruntled © 
humor that he turned in—he who had 
been so ready to twit Crane with his 
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could notletyougo .. 
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fantastic speculations concerning the English girl, | 
had himself been the readiest to indue her with the ror 
tic attributes becoming a heroine of her country’s s¢ 
service! What if he must now esteem her in the merc 
light of to-night’s exposure as the most pitiable 9 
human spectacles—a poor lovesick thing sans dignity, 
pride, sans heed for the world’s respect, a woman purs 
a man weary of her? 

He resented unreasonably the unreasonable resenty 
that the affair inspired in him. What was it to him? 
who had struck off all fettering bonds of common hy 
interests, who had renounced all common human ¢ 
tions, who had set his hand against all mankind thats 
between him and that vengeful purpose to which he 
dedicated his life! He, the Lone Wolf, heartless, sou) 
pitiless beast of prey! 

God in heaven! What was any woman to him? ' 


\4 SF 
de: 
NACCOUNTABLY enough in his esteem, and; 
and more to Lanyard’s exasperation, the evil ff 
of that overnight incident lasted; it tinctured distaste 
his first waking thoughts; and through all that fourth 
at sea his mood was dark with irrational depression. 
And the fifth day and the sixth were like unto the for 
Constantly he caught himself on watch for the y 
woman, wondering how she would comport herself to 
him, unwilling witness though he had been to that sh; 
scene. But, save at meal times, he saw nothing of 
And though he knew that she was much on deck; 
midnight, he was studious to keep out of her way, | 
tedium of stopping in a stuffy stateroom, when the 
of restlessness was on him, waiting for the sounds 0 
neighbor’ s return before he might venture forth, was r 
ing; anything were preferable to figuring as the i inno 
bystander at another encounter between the | 
and her reluctant lover. 
Then that happened which lent the business ; 1 
complexion altogether. Its second phase, of close dev 
ment, drew toward anend. Subtle underlying ‘' 
4 


to stir in their portentous latency. 
The rapiers, which thus far had merely touched, 
ing lightly against each other, measuring each 
ponent’s strength, feeling out his skill, fell ap: 
reéngaged in sharp and deadly play. Steel met steel 
clashing, struck off sparks whose fugitive glimme: 
lightened measurably the murk. igs 
On the sixth night out, at eleven o’clock, as a matt 
routine the smoking room was closed for the night, aH 
nating an uncommonly protracted and, in 
esteem, irksome sitting at cards. Well tired, he’ 
immediately to his quarters, undressed, stretched o1 c 
his berth and switched off the light. 
Incontinently he found himself bedeviled by tho 
that would not rest. For upward of an hour he lay m 
less, seeking oblivion in that very effort to pres 
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lity, while the Assyrian, lunging heavily on her 
oaned and muttered tedious accompaniment to the 

-{ the working engines. 
airing at length, and fretted by the closeness of his 
s, he got up, dressed sketchily, and was shrugging 
fur-lined coat when he heard the door to the ad- 
stateroom open and close, stealth in the sound of it. 

Tat he hung up his overcoat and threw himself down 
-,00k on the lounge seat beneath the port. 

(aovel was dull enough in all conscience; for that 
40 tale within the compass of the cunningest weaver 
's could have enthralled his temper at that time. 

¢1 and read again page after page, but without 
ince. Between his eyes and the type-blackened 

haieayres of the past trembled and wavered; old 

ld scenes, old illusions took unsubstantial form, 

hd, blended, faded away—a saddening show of 


3. 

seavy eyelids drooped; slumber’s drowsy vestments 
dazily athwart the sea of consciousness. A slight 
. startled him, 
‘he shutting of 
cr to Stateroom 
yi-seven or the 
1) the book drop- 
fm his relaxed 
He sat up and 
id his watch. 
cr was half after 


: 


rs bell 


l, remotely, a 
» leful stroke. 
rghthave dozed 
nnutes or fif- 
ng enough at 
leave its tan- 
n effect of sleep 
mely desirable, 
ily elusive, al- 
isped, whisked 
\zrasping. And 
tls he was aware 
n hing even less 
b, a sense of 
tg amiss, of 
ting vaguely 
z.s of evil stalk- 
uively through 
waned labyrinth 
2 1ip—as impal- 
ad ineluctable 
 ilasmic exhala- 
morass. 
mrd passed a 
ross his fore- 
. Jad he been 
iz then? Was 
mely the reac- 
ria some bitter 
mre? He could 
stymber. 
s-er impulse he 
, extinguished 
g;, opened the 
s he did this 
tl that a light 
‘din Stateroom 
seven, visible 
the ventilat- 
|. So the girl must have returned while he slept. 
idhe neglected to turn the switch when she went 
> could not be certain. 
‘® threshold he paused a little, attentive to the 
arumor of the ship by night: the prolonged sough- 
Ten waters down the side, gnashing of swells hurled 
b, he bows; sibilance of drafts in alleyways; groan- 
fimes; a thin metallicrattle of indeterminate origin; 
hing grind of the steering gear; the everlasting, 
tIated diapason of engines; somewhere aft in that 
fitaterooms a persistent human snore—nothing 
ano alarming discordance. 
\e feeling that mischief was afoot would not be 
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d moved down to the junction of the thwartship 
Bvith the fore-and-aft alleyway. 

ene commanded a view of the promenade-deck 
igind the main companionway, all in darkness but 
elle glimmer of reflected starlight through the open 
pit on the far side of the vessel. Beyond this the 
ustenciled against the dull face of the sea with its 
Ay; and falling horizon; within, no more was visible 
‘| dimmed whiteness of the forward partition, a 
llefinite mass of balusters winding up to the boat 
all the flat plane of the tiled landing. 

Us last, near the mouth of the port alleyway, half 
¢ by the intervening balusters, something moved, 
g huge, black and formless swayed and writhed 


strangely, and in the strangest silence, like a dumb, tor- 
mented, misshapen brute transfixed to one spot, from which 
its most anguished efforts might not avail to budge it. 

Lanyard ran forward, rounded the well of the com- 
panionway and pulled up. 

Now the nature of the thing was revealed. Blackly 
silhouetted against the square of the doorway, two human 
figures were close-locked and struggling desperately, strain- 
ing, resisting, thrusting, giving, recovering—and all with 
never a sound more than the deadened thump of a shifting 
foot or the rasp of hard-won breathing. 

For several seconds the spectator could not distinguish 
one contestant from the other. Then a change in the 
fortunes of war enabled him to make out that one was a 
woman; the other, and momentarily more successful, a 
man. 

Slender and youthful and strong, she fought with the 
indomitable fury of a pantheress. He on his part had 
won this much temporary advantage—had broken the 
woman’s clutch upon his throat and was bending her back 
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over his hip, one hand fumbling at her windpipe, the other 
imprisoning her two wrists. 

Yet she was far from being vanquished. Even as Lan- 
yard moved toward the pair she drove a savage knee into 
the man’s middle and, as he checked instantaneously with 
a grunt of pained surprise, regained her footing and planted 
both elbows against his chest, striving frantically to free 
her hands. 

Simultaneously Lanyard took the fellow from behind, 
wound an arm round his neck, jerked his head sharply 
back, twisted his forearm till he released the woman’s 
wrists, and threw him with a force that must have jarred 
his every bone. 

The woman staggered back against the partition, pant- 
ing and sobbing beneath her breath. The man rebounded 
up from his fall with astonishing agility and flew back at 
Lanyard. An object in his right hand gave off a dull 
gleam of polished steel. 

Lanyard, his automatic in his stateroom, in the pocket 
of the overcoat, where he had deposited it when meaning 
to go out on deck, lacked any means of defense other than 
his two hands; but one time his fame as an amateur 
pugilist had been second only to his fame as a connaisseur 
dart; and to one whose youth had been passed in associa- 
tion with the Apaches of Paris some mastery of la savate 
was an inevitable accomplishment. 

A lightning cowp de pied planted a heel against one of the 
man’s shins, and his onslaught faltered in a gust of curses. 


Then the point of his jaw received the full force of Lan- 
yard’s right fist with all the ill-will imaginable behind it. 
The man reared back, reeled into the black mouth of the 
alleyway, fell heavily. 

Even so, he demonstrated extraordinary vitality and 
appetitefor punishment. He had no sooner gone down than 
the adventurer, peering into the gloom, saw him struggle 
up on his knees. Instantly Lanyard made toward him, 
intent on finishing this work so well begun, but in his 
second stride tripped over a heavy body hidden in the 
shadows and pitched headlong. Falling, he was conscious 
that a flashing thing sped past his cheek, immediately 
above his shoulder, followed by an echoing thud against 
the forward partition. 

Picking himself up smartly, Lanyard crept several paces 
down the alleyway, flattening against the wall, straining 
his vision, listening intensely, rewarded by neither sign 
nor sound of his antagonist. 

That one must have been swift to advantage himself of 
Lanyard’s tumble. If he had not vanished into thin air or 
gone to earth in some 
untenanted stateroom 
thereabouts he found 
in the close blackness 
of that narrow passage 
a cloak of positive in- 
visibility to cover his 
escape. And there is 
little wisdom in stalk- 
ing an armed man 
whom one cannot see, 
with what little light 
there is at one’s own 
back. 

So Lanyard went 
back to the landing, 
stepping carefully over 
the obstacle that had 
both thrown him and 
saved his life, the su- 
pine body of a third 
man, motionless— 
whether dead or merely 
insensible he did not 
stop to investigate. 
Hisimmediate concern 
was for the woman. 

As he came upon 
her now she stood in 
profile to the partition, 
tugging strongly at 
something embedded 
in the woodwork close 
by her side, between 
her waist and armpit. 
At the sound of his ap- 
proach she looked up 
with a tremor of ap- 


prehension, quickly 
calmed. 
“Monsieur Duche- 


min! 


” 


If you please 
Lanyard, in no 
way surprised to recog- 
nize the voice of Miss 
Cecelia Brooke, 
stepped closer. 

“What is it?’ he 
inquired; and _ then, 
bending over to look, 
found that her cloak was pinned to the partition by the 
blade of a heavy knife, buried a full half of its considerable 
length. 

“He threw it as you fell,” the girl explained. ‘I was in 
the direct line.” 

“Permit me, mademoiselle.’”’ 

He laid hold of the haft of the weapon and with some 
difficulty withdrew it. 

“Who was it?” he asked, weighing the knife in his palm 
and examining it as closely as he could without the aid of 
light. 

There was no reply. Directly her cloak was freed, the 
girl had moved hastily away to the body over which Lan- 
yard had stumbled. 

He heard an imploring whisper—‘“‘ Please!’’—and looked 
up to see her on her knees. 

“Who, then, is this?’”’ he demanded, joining her. 

“Lionel—Lieutenant Thackeray. Please—oh, please !— 
tell me he is not dead.”’ 

Her voice broke; he saw her slender body convulsed 
with racking emotions. Kneeling, Lanyard made a 
hasty and superficial examination—necessarily no more 
under the conditions. 

“Wis heart beats,’’ he announced; ‘‘he breathes. I do 
not think him seriously injured.”’ 

Lanyard made as if to get up. ‘I will get a light—a 
flash lamp from my stateroom—or, better still, the ship’s 


” 


surgeon —— 
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Her hand fell upon his arm. ‘Please, no! Not that—not 
now. Later, if necessary; but now, surely, you can help 
me carry him to his stateroom.” 

“You know the number?” 

“Tt’s close by—Thirty.”’ 

“Find it, and light up. No—leave this to me; I can 
carry him without assistance.” 

The girl rose and disappeared. Lanyard passed his arms 
beneath the Englishman’s body, gathered him into them 
and struggled to his feet—no inconsiderable task. 

Light gushed from an open doorway, the third aft from 
the landing. Staggering, the adventurer entered and de- 
posited the body upon the berth. Immediately the girl 
closed and bolted the door, then passed between him and 
the berth to bend over the unconscious man. He lay in 
deep coma, limbs asprawl, unpleasant glints of white 
between his half-closed eyelids, his breathing stertorous 
through parted lips. Free of its sling, his wounded arm 
dangled over the edge of the berth. In putting him down 
Lanyard had remarked that its sleeve had been slit to the 
shoulder and that its bandages were undone. Now, in 
amazement, he saw the arm was firm and muscular, with 
an unbroken skin—never a sign of any injury in all its 
length. 

Gently the girl lifted the lieutenant’s head to the light, 
discovering a hideously bruised swelling at the base of the 
skull, blood darkly matting the close-clipped hair. 

She requested, without looking round: ‘‘ Water, please— 
and a towel.” 

Obediently Lanyard ran hot and cold water into the 
hand basin in equal proportions. 

“Would it not be well to call the ship’s surgeon?” he 
suggested diffidently. 

“Ts that necessary? I am something of a nurse. This is 
simply a bad contusion—no worse, I believe. He was 
struck down from behind, a cowardly blow in the dark, as 
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OM KELLY continued to regard the check 
( [Macunetat It was the largest sum of money he 

had ever had in his possession—a stupendous 
amount—more, probably, than his father had ever 
earned in a single year; far more than the present 
total of his mother’s anrual income. And he had got it 
by doing nothing at all! Yet Wertheim had handed it to 
him as a matter of course. Old Man Selby had indeed a 
pull! His words were golden words, or rather golden keys 
to unlock the doors of fortune. 

Tom did not, in fact, have a very clear idea of what had 
happened. He knew that in some way or other he had pur- 
chased stock and made a profit on it. He had not meant to 
buy it, but then if Wertheim had taken it that way —— 
It was not until later that he fully realized that had the 
stock gone down instead of up he could not have covered 
the resultant loss that the firm would thus have been 
obliged to bear. But as it was, he saw only a smiling 
broker and a large check. 

“Glad to do business with you any time,”’ said Wert- 
heim, laying a hand on Tom’s shoulder and producing a 
box of cigars. “‘Have a smoke?” 

“No, thanks,” replied the youthful financier. He was 
thinking as rapidly as he could. ‘‘Suppose I got you a lot 
of business—would you pay me a salary?” 

“Would we?” ejaculated Wertheim. “Just watch us!” 

“T guess I couid swing quite a lot of Mr. Selby’s trading 
your way,” ventured Tom. 

‘“‘Fine!” returned his companion. 

“All right,’”’ answered Tom. “‘I’ll see what I can do. 
T’ll drop round in the morning.” 

Wertheim and he shook hands, and Tom sauntered out 
with his check. It was only a quarter of three—the whole 
affair having occupied less than half an hour. How easy 
to make a lot of money—if you only knew how! He 
crossed the street, deposited his voucher, secured a check 
book and returned to the hotel writing room. He could 
now pay off Allyn and relieve his mind of an anxiety that 
had of late grown constantly greater. 

Yet as he drew the check to his friend’s order for the 
eight hundred dollars that he owed him he was not alto- 
gether easy in his mind. It did not seem, somehow, as if 
the check could really represent eight hundred dollars. He 
thought of the petty economies with which his mother’s 
existence had always been filled—the inevitable turning 
off of the gas when not in use, the saving of odd half sheets 
of writing paper, the substitution of newspaper spills for 
matches—the thousand and one ways in which she had 
managed to eke out her income in order to send him to 
college and at the same time keep a home open for him 
to go to. 

Only he hadn’t gone! Really he must take a run up to 


Boston soon and see her. How would it do to send her a - 
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he started to go up on deck. I had been waiting for him. 
When he didn’t come I-suspected something was wrong. 
I came down, found him lying there, that brute kneeling 
over him.” 

She spoke coolly enough, in contrast with the high excite- 
ment that informed her eyes as she turned away from the 
berth. 

“‘Monsieur Duchemin, are you armed?” 

“T have this,’’ he said, exhibiting the knife thrown by 
the would-be murderer, a simple trench dagger without 
distinguishing marks of any sort. 

“Then take this, please.’ Extracting an automatic 
pistol from a holster belted beneath Thackeray’s coat she 
proffered it. “‘You won’t mind staying here a moment, 
standing guard, while I fetch a dressing from my room?” 

Before he could utter a word of protest she had slipped 
out into the alleyway, shutting the door behind her. 

When several minutes had passed the adventurer found 
himself beset by increasing concern. This long delay seemed 
not only inconsistent with-her solicitude, but indicated a 
possibility that the girl had braved unwisely the chance of 
a resumption of hostilities on the part of her late and as 
yet anonymous assailant. 

Darkening the room as a matter of common-sense pre- 
caution, Lanyard, pistol in hand, stepped out into the 
alleyway in time to see the girl in the act of rising from her 
knees on the landing, near the spot where Thackeray had 
fallen. The light of a flash lamp was blotted out as she 
came hurriedly aft. 

Perplexed, he turned back and switched on the light as 
she entered. 

Her eyes challenged his almost defiantly. 

“Was I long?”’ she asked, breathless. “‘I dropped some- 
thing.” 

Lanyard bowed without speaking. Instinctively he 
knew that she was lying; and divining this in his attitude, 
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check for a thousand dollars? Something told him that 
she would not take it if she knew the source of its origin. 
She had always referred to the stock exchange as if it had 
been the portico of the infernal regions. Narrow-minded, 
of course! But curiously enough Tom felt something of the 
same superstition. He could not send her a check for so 
large a sum without explanation—and any truthful expla- 
nation would, he knew instinctively, render the gift unac- 
ceptable. However, he mailed a check to his tailor in 
Cambridge for his long-overdue account, and paid what- 
ever other bills he could think of. They were not numer- 
ous, though they aggregated nearly thirteen hundred 
dollars, and he still had over two thousand dollars left 
when he had finished. 

Two thousand dollars! He kept repeating the words 
in a sort of singsong—‘“‘ Two-thous-andol-lars—two-thous- 
andol-lars!’”’ Two thousand dollars? Why he could spend 
a thousand and still have another thousand dollars left. 
In a few days, when he’d amassed forty or fifty, or maybe a 
hundred thousand, he’d take a special train and go up to 
Boston to see his mother. That would be after he’d made 
all his arrangements. Then he would come back a full- 
fledged business. man, and his mother would be satisfied so 
long as it was his regular occupation. 

He leaned back in a leather lounge chair and planned 
what he would do when he returned home. Well, first his 
mother should go right over to Boylston Street, to that 
swell Parisian modiste, and order a couple of dresses. There 
had been enough seamstresses in the house, cluttering up 
everything, leaving their chalk and wax round, and eating 
their meals at the table! Imagine! Huh! Eating with a 
seamstress—even if she was called Miss. Yes, his mother 
should have a wonderful black-silk dress with real lace— 
and some decent shoes. 

He remembered with a shudder the stubby little kid 
shoes, rubbed almost white on the toes and sides, that his 
mother had always insisted on- wearing. New shoes. for 
mother! Madetoorder! | 

A glow of benevolence possessed him. He’d give her a 
surprise—a diamond pin in the shape of a cross; he had once 
heard her express the preposterous wish for one, with an 
embarrassed laugh at the absurdity of the mere idea. 
Probably she had prayed the same night to be forgiven for 
coveting her neighbors’ goods! He laughed. Well, by 
thunder, she should have the pin—two pins! 

And then there was Bridget. She would have to give up 
wearing her hair in that ridiculous knob on the back of her 
head. It made her look'too much like a Biddy. She was 


_concerning this outrage —— ¢ 


she colored and, disconcerted, turned away. Fora an 
while she busied herself arranging in a convenient ¢} 
assortment of first-aid accessories he fancied that hj; 
averted face wore a look of sullen chagrin—with it} 
pressed lips, downecast eyes and faintly gathered 
But directly she needed assistance, and requested it) 
in a subdued and impersonal manner, showing a G 
nance devoid of any incongruous emotion. 

Lanyard, lifting the lieutenant’s head and heayy, 
helped turn him face downward on the berth, ther 
aside, watching the girl’s deft fingers sop absorbent 
in an antiseptic wash and apply it to the injury, 

After a little he said: “If mademoiselle has 1 
immediate use for me fs 

“Thank you, monsieur. You have already done; 
much!” ~ 

“Then if mademoiselle can supply the name, 
assassin ———”’ 

“T know it no more than you, monsieur!” She g 
up at-him,.startled. ‘‘What do you mean to do?” | 

“Why, naturally, lodge an information with the ¢ 


” 


y? 


“Oh, please, no! ' 
At a loss, Lanyard shrugged eloquently. « 
“Not yet, at all events,”’ she hastened to amend, 
Lionel judge what is best to be done when he comes } 
“But, mademoiselle, who can say when that wil 
He pointed out the ugly ragged abrasion in the 
Englishman’s scalp, exposed by the cleansing ay 
the clotted blood. ‘No ordinary blow,” he comm 
“something very like a slung shot or a loaded cane dj 
work. If I may venture again to advise—unlegs | 
moiselle is herself a surgeon ——” i 
Her color faded, and she caught her breath st 
“You think it as serious as all that?” 


(Continued on Page 89) 


a Biddy, of course, but she was a good Bidd 

of aristocratic Biddy. Now that they coulk ? 

butler if they wanted one, to keep on with B 
would be a gracious sort of thing to do—n 
oblige, ancien régime, and so on. Old family se 

But she must fix up her head and wear a cap—a nice 

cap. And learn to mix drinks—temperance 

Tom cracked his fingers and beckoned to a 

‘‘Here, bring me a brandy and soda!” 

He scratched off a check for a hundred es 
handing it to the man, who received it with ¢ 
ordered him to cash it. 

Then the front door needed to be sandpapered 


tC 


' varnished. He’d have that attended to. Also ie 


the hall before the door was worn threadbare. Ne 
pet! Gosh, it was fun to spend two thousand di 
Upstairs he’d rip everything out—chuck away allt 
junk—hair sofas, andsoon. Hair sofas! Oh, Lor i 
ine him sitting on a hair sofa! They mighe do 
Eliza or Uncle Ebenezer. He would take out the} 
mother was always smelling round for leaks— 
electricity. ‘Install’? was a good word. He lie 
sound of it and repeated it several times. 

And—of course! Why hadn’t he thought of it bel 
the bathroom! His mother should have a tiled pat 
with all the most modern fixtures, instead of sittin; 
rotten old wooden seat with her feet in a spotted ti) 
But there would have to be somebody to take care 
bathroom—a maid! A neat, rosy, pretty maid ina 
dress, a white cap anda dink little avron like a doils 
more doilies! And there would be finger bowls : at 
meal, no matter what his mother said! He returned’ 
fondly to the idea of the maid. He’d pick her outh 
or else his mother would get an old scrawny one, 
was lots of style in a maid. 

At this point the waiter returned with the bd 
soda, the glass being flanked with a pile of yellow and 
bills. Tom handed him one off the top of the oh 
grand wave of his hand. It wasn’t even a case 
change. He was way beyond just little old “kee 
change’’—he gave bills! He stuffed the mass of papé 
his pocket without counting it. 

He reverted again to the maid. She must be i 
dark, with big eyes and a lot of wavy hair. She | 
answer the bell, wake him up in the morning and] 
his pyjamas in the evening. He began to have slight ( 
as to his mother’s approval. Their waitresses—whe 
had any—had always been huge, broad-backe 
peasants—Swedes, Finns, Lithuanians—Croats 
wondered if there had been any arriére-pensée i In! 
tion of female Brobdingnagians on the part of 
Shy old mater! He remembered now a black, 
Irish girl from Kenmare that his mother had ke 


el 
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tht. Yes, the maid must be more like that—slender 
rk, with big eyes and lots of hair. 
cound himself engaged in conjuring up a very vivid 
)—a picture that resembled someone strongly. 
jthoughts having now turned to Lulie he ordered 
Jr brandy and soda. What a wonderful, soft, alluring 
te she was! Beside her Pauline was a clodhopper—a 
t,lodhopper! He recalled that night in the hallway 
,pachelor wing at Beausejour—and the next night in 
ne garden. How reluctant yet how pliant she had 
‘He must have quite a way with him. He projected 
nights in the rose garden—and elsewhere. 
o dressed and hastened from the hotel without asking 
ser Mr. Selby or the ladies, and, having purchased 
2 American Beauties at a florist’s on Fifth Avenue, 
‘or Lulie ina hansom. He 
ie ridden in one before and 
rher rakish in consequence. 
rwas something unusually 
nse in being jiggled up and 
nhat way on the seat, and 
nae horse stopped unexpect- 
su were tossed backward in 
sis confusion. 
hr dined expensively at a 
é poor restaurant in the 
<,alking in innuendoes, and 
hl the theater at the end 
h first act. He wondered 
r times whether what Win- 
id said about his wife was 
~hat she was only playing 
.m? He thought about ita 
j eal in the theater, and it 
“il his pride somewhat. One 
gie was sure of—he wasn’t 
gng to hang round Lulie for 
sie of spending his money 
1. He felt confident that 
ge was flattering himself — 
stag to keep his courage up. 
eiad warned Tom not to 
pimise her! How could he 
pimise her if she were only 
with him? He had no in- 
ic of compromising her any- 
lit herefused to believe that 
ys not serious with him. 
utlid Wingate know about 
Hhad claimed that she made 
, confidant regarding her 
r, Well, she might talk over 
ae with her husband sim- 
ozhe purpose of putting him 
hirack. Besides, at the time 
1€amous marital conference 
\eVelfleets’ garden Lulie had 
him only an hour or so. 
e(ldn’t have talked him over 
hhat was sure! There was 
if init. During the last act 
yrsed his arm against hers 
teeived an answering pres- 
fat filled him with ecstasy. 
nhe way home in the han- 
' kissed her twice before 
‘iached her apartment. In 
e his violence she promised 
re with him again the fol- 
nevening, and he stood for 
T; minutes on the sidewalk 
rct of her apartment house 
ii her hand. But she did 
a him to come in, 
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I slept late the next morn- 

nj and after a hearty break- 

ihis sitting room dressed in a leisurely fashion and 
1 rolled over to the Selby apartment in search of his 
‘0, whom he found as usual smoking contemplatively 
riche window. 

Wil,” said Selby slyly, after the first salutations were 
'; I see Chicle got a move on!” 

Iicame up nobly to the scratch,” answered Tom. 
hi shall I tell ’em to-day? They expect the very 
staformation, you know.” — 

Siho!” exclaimed Selby. “Got a job already?” 

ort of one,” 

ere?” 

wnstairs. There’s a firm of brokers right in the 
‘l\They say they’ll pay me a good salary based on any 
inis I bring in. Of course I didn’t have any orders 
ttn, but I passed along your tip on Chicle. Are you 
ignything in the market this morning?” 

ell’ seemed amused. 

might buy me a couple of thousand shares round 
agreed carelessly. “But let it go if it touches 48.” 


Tom noted the figures carefully upon the back of an 
envelope, thanked him, and rose to go. 

Pauline’s name had not been mentioned. In fact, he had 
not thought of her for over twenty-four hours. With two 
thousand dollars in bills in his pockets she did not appear 
necessary. 

Wertheim greeted him warmly, his warmth becoming 
effusion when Tom gavehim Mr. Selby’s order. It appeared 
that Chicle had dropped back a little, and they secured the 
two thousand shares without difficulty at 4514, but almost 
immediately an upward movement set in, just as it had the 
afternoon before. Everybody seemed to be buying Chicle, 
at least everybody in Wertheim & Wertheim’s, and most 
of the customers evinced an undisguised interest in Tom, 
whose self-esteem rose as Chicle bounded upward. 


: So & vil wasn 


“‘Love Me, Tom! I Can’t Live Without You!” 


Other stocks were neglected, and the bystanders at the 
ticker indulged in all sorts of speculations as to what was 
going on in the company. It was the loudly expressed gen- 
eral opinion that the stock had recently been neglected 
and that there was real, basic value in the property. Tom 
encouraged this belief by dropping dark hints as to devel- 
opments in the near future. Somebody promptly organ- 
ized a small pool and the stock was pushed up beyond 49. 
As instructed, Tom sold out at 48 and had the satisfaction 
of knowing that at any rate Mr. Selby had not lost money 
on him. 

He hung round the office until the close of business, then 
partook of a light lunch in the café, and thereafter amused 
himself by strolling up and down Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way until it should be time to dress for dinner and call for 
Lulie again. His second evening with her passed off much 
as had the first. Again they dined to music—this time at 
a Fifth Avenue restaurant—and again sought amusement 
at the theater; after which she submitted as before to 
being kissed in the cab and bade him farewell upon the 
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sidewalk. Tom began to feel somehow that Lulie was 
not playing the game. He couldn’t have explained why 
exactly—or what he expected; but there was a sort of 
anticlimax about it all. 

She was more tantalizing than ever—especially as she 
had now adopted a quasi-Platonic attitude toward him. 
It was quite quasi, considering what went on in the cab; 
but she acted as if whatever passed between them was of 
a merely friendly character—a boy-and-girl relationship 
that had no significance. All her hints about the darkness 
of her future had abruptly stopped. She was apparently 
quite satisfied to have Tom calling for her in a cab every 
evening, taking her out to dinner and the theater, and 
then kissing her good night at the end in what she chose 
to regard as a brotherly fashion. 

The effect on Tom was prob- 
ably exactly what Lulie had antic- 
ipated, and he returned to the 
hotel each night after leaving her, 
to toss sleepless on his bed for 
hours. This went on for four days, 
during which time Tom each 
morning dropped in on Mr. Selby, 
receiving an order to buy or sell 
usually several thousand shares 
of stock, secured from him a trifle 
of information regarding Chicle, 
visited Wertheim & Wertheim’s, 
whose customers now hung on his 
every word, and spent the rest of 
the day in idleness, awaiting the 
moment when he could feel the 
soft pressure of Lulie’sarm against 
his and drink in the odor of the 
violets that she wore upon her 
bosom. 

And meantime Chicle went 
soaring, and the ticker world at 
large became convinced that 
something mysterious was doing 
in it. Strange customers, emis- 
saries in disguise from other 
stock-brokerage firms, appeared 
at Wertheim & Wertheim’s to 
hear what the new prophet had 
to say about the future of this 
and other securities, and hung 
upon his words as upon those of 
an oracle, demanding to be told 
what to do. Wertheim admitted 
nervously that he had gone in 
again for Chicle rather heavily— 
was, in fact, the chief holder in 
the pool—and dogged Tom’s foot- 
steps for the very latest news 
from Selby. It was a bit embar- 
rassing—this enforced attribute 
of omniscience—and when Chicle 
went down, as it often did mo- 
mentarily, he felt almost respon- 
sible for its eccentricity. On these 
occasions he was accustomed to 
seek Dutch courage in a tall glass 
of brandy and soda. Cigarettes, 
of course, were the instruments of 
his profession. 

He had nearly forgotten the 
existence of Pauline and her 
mother. The face of Lulie, with 
the languorous droop of her eye- 
lids, the smell of her hair, the 
touch of her body, the murmur 
of her voice, filled his veins with 
liquid fire and drove every other 
thought out of his mind, so that 
he acted as a mere automaton. 
Selby had seemed rather cool 
toward him the last day or two, 
but he had come to have a feeling akin to contempt for 
the old codger. The days were something merely to be 
endured until he could see Lulie—his Lulie! 

It was on the Friday after they had returned to New 
York that his infatuation reached its climax. Things could 
not go on this way, he told himself, any longer. There had 
got to be a show-down between them. Her indifference 
was driving him frantic. She must get rid of Wingate—or 
something. He had passed a sleepless night and risen 
red-eyed, jumping, almost hysterical. He could eat noth- 
ing for breakfast, but drank a large cup of black coffee and 
a bracer before dressing. 

Selby had gone out when as usual Tom called at the apart- 
ment. He lit cigarette after cigarette in a vain attempt to 
steady his nerves. Wertheim & Wertheim would be, he 
knew, anxious for something about Chicle, which had now 
climbed to 61. Well, it was still good, he guessed. He had 
made up his mind about Lulie. He wasn’t going to be put 
off any longer. He’d take her out to dinner, but he wouldn’t 
take her to the theater. He would insist on going back 
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with her to her apartment. She would have to fish or cut 
bait. He wasn’t going to be made a fool of any longer. 
He’d find out—know where he stood. 

Muttering these and similar expressions he entered 
Wertheim & Wertheim’s and was immediately surrounded 
by a crowd of anxious investors who demanded to be told 
anything that Mr. Selby had let drop that morning about 
Chicle. Tom assured them that it was all right—still good, 
adding a few imaginary trimmings of the same general 
pattern out of his own head. The stock, however, did not 
display its customary firmness and backed and filled up to 
the time the market closed, the last quotation being two 
points below the highest for the day. At five minutes after 
three Wertheim excitedly dragged him into the inner office. 

‘Look here,” he ejaculated, “I don’t like the way Chicle 
is acting. We’ve got close onto nineteen thousand shares 
in this office, and most of it is on five points margin. Are 
you sure it’s allright? Nobody’s been unloading on us?” 

“Of course not!’’ returned Tom with impatience. “It’s 
as good as gold. I didn’t tell you to load up with it, any- 
way. You bought at your own risk. I merely repeated 
what Mr. Selby told me about it.” 

Wertheim was chewing the end of his cigar in great 
agitation. All his usual savoir-faire had disappeared. ‘‘It’s 
true Mr. Selby has been buying—but, then, he’s 
been selling too,” he said. ‘‘He probably has other 
brokers. He may be running a pool of his own. It 
means ruin to me and my brother if he is. Why, 
we may have been buying Selby’s own 
stock all the time!” 

“‘Nonsense!’’ retorted Tom. ‘‘He 
is giving me all his business just now. 
You needn’t worry.” 

Wertheim’s little gimlet eyes were 
fastened on Tom’s face. 

“‘T know you think so!” he answered 
soberly. “‘But you might be mistaken. 
And if you were, Wertheim & Wertheim 
would be busted—that’s all. I’d get 
out to-morrow morning—sell in Lon- 
don before the opening, in fact—if I 
thought there was any chance of your 
being wrong.” 

“There’s no use being so excited 
about it!’ tartly answered Tom. 
“‘Hiverything’s all right. The stock will 
probably keep on going up all the way 
to par. But if you’d feel any better 
about it I’ll ask Selby when he comes 
in this evening what he thinks.” 

“The trouble is,’ explained Wertheim anx- 
iously, ‘‘I’m going to Schenectady at four o’clock. 
If we’re going to get out of Chicle I’ll have to 
cable London to-night.” 

““Couldn’t I telephone to you in Schenectady?” 
inquired Tom. 

“‘T don’t know where I shall be staying,’’ re- 
plied Wertheim dejectedly. ‘‘Shan’t know until I 
getthere. But I could telegraph you assoonas I arrive when 
and where to call me up. Will that inconvenience you?” 

‘“No—not at all!’ said Tom generously, realizing that 
after all he was in a measure responsible for the rise in 
Chicle and for Wertheim’s embarrassment. ‘‘I’ll call you 
up before midnight and let you know what Mr. Selby says. 
I’ll be glad to do that for you.” 

Wertheim looked relieved. 

““Thanks—awfully!’’ he ejaculated. 

It was all rather a bore to Tom, but he felt under obliga- 
tions to Wertheim—they were partners in a way. He’d 
taken nearly four thousand dollars out of the firm. It 
wouldn’t be much trouble, after all, to call the broker up 
on the long-distance telephone. He could do it right from 
Lulie’s apartment. Lulie! How could he wait until eight 
o’clock to see her? 

He ordered a drink for himself in the café, and then 
called Lulie’s number on the telephone, only to be told by 
her maid that her mistress was out and not expected back 
until six o’clock. It was raining, and the hotel air was 
heavy and depressing. Disconsolately he threw himself into 
one of the leather chairs in the foyer. Yes, it was time to 
know where he stood with Lulie! He’d ask her to go away 
with him that very night. He had money enough for the 
present. This suspense was insupportable. He could fix 
things up with Wingate somehow. He wouldn’t make a 
row if he was satisfied that Lulie really loved someone else. 
There was nothing in it any other way. It was all or noth- 
ing. They couldn’t stay as they were. His cigarette case 
became exhausted and he refilled it at the cigar counter. 
At five o’clock he went upstairs, bathed and began to dress 
for the evening. 

His preparations completed, he rang for the evening 
papers and a gardenia, which he placed in the buttonhole 
of his dress coat. He had still an hour to wait before it 
should be time to call for Lulie. The valet had pulled 
down the curtains of his sitting room and turned on the 
lights, and now Tom put a match to the fire and sat down 
before it in an armchair. Outside, the rain drove in heavy 
gusts against the windows. He was very tired, and his 


What a Wonderful, 
Soft, Alluring Crease 
ture She Was! 


“T wanted to see you alone.”” She paused. 


right eye and temple ached -fiercely. Now and then the 
muscles of his legs gave spasmodic jerks. He leaned back 
his head and closed his eyes, listening to the soft snapping 
of the coal in the grate. The warmth was comforting to 
his soul. Soon he became drowsy. Just as he was on the 
point of falling asleep there came an unexpected knock 
upon the door behind 
him. 

“Come in!” he an- 
swered automatically, 
thinking it might be a 
boy with a letter or the 
perennial pitcher of ice 
water. Then to his sur- 
prise and embarrass- 
ment he discovered that 
it was Pauline, and he 
staggered shamefacedly 
to his feet. ‘“Why, Paul- 
ine!’”’ he stammered. 


She was in a low-cut evening gown; her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes unnaturally 
bright; and he noticed that she was twisting 
her fingers nervously as she came toward 
him. 

“Tom!” she besought him, almost pa- 
thetically. ‘‘Where have you been all this 
time?” 

He muttered something about having been very busy— 
looking down like a schoolboy before her frank gaze. 
Something told him that just as he had intended to have 
it out with Lulie, Pauline had come to have it out with him. 
She was close beside him now, looking at him with intent, 
pleading eyes. 

“How badly you look!” she exclaimed. 
the matter?” 

“‘T don’t feel very fit,’’ he replied awkwardly. It occurred 
to him that it wasn’t exactly the thing for a girl to drift 
into a fellow’s room like that. Suppose her mother should 
come along! 

“Don’t you want to come into the drawing-room?” he 
asked in a weak voice. He would have given all the money 


“Ts anything 


-in his pocket to have been there. 


“No,” she said, and her voice sounded curiously flat. 
“Haven’t you 
anything to say to.me? We haven’t seen each other for 
nearly a week, and we’ve been right across the hall from 
each other all the time.” 

Again Tom tried to stammer out some sort of explana- 
tion. It was beastly rude, he admitted—rotten, in fact— 
but there had been so much to do—business and all that, 
for her father—he hoped now he’d got started it would be 
different—they’d have to go to the theater or something 
soon; he stopped, realizing that he was talking into the 
air. Pauline was watching him anxiously. Already her 
instinct told her that the situation was hopeless. Indeed, 
she had suspected it to be so from the first night upon the 
yacht, and the suspicion had been strengthened by what 
had occurred upon the mountain. But she was unwilling 
to let Tom go without a struggle. He was standing before 
the fire, his head upon his breast, unwilling or afraid to 
meet her eyes. 

““Tom!”’ she cried, and i in her voice there was a note of 
agonized yearning. 

He looked up—he could not do less—and his lips 
quivered. After all, he was only twenty-two. He hadn’t 
meant to hurt Pauline—didn’t want to hurt her. Her face 
was close to his now, and he could see big tears in her eyes. 
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“T—Pauline!” he choked. ‘‘I guess I’ve been q 

““No! No!” she protested, holding out her arms 
“You've been a perfect dear—always! Tom! Oh, 
She pressed one arm to her eyes and, before he could 
away, threw the other round his neck. “Love me}; 
sobbed with her head on his shoulder. ‘“‘Loye me, To 
I can’t live without you!” 

Tom, wretched with self-reproach, put both arms | OY 
her. eS 

“Don’t, Pauline!’”’ he ordered. “‘You mustn’t, Y ‘ 
all upset. You’re not yourself!” : 

She shook her head, weeping convulsively. 

“T love you! I love you! You must love me 
die without you! Say you love me! Tom! Say 
me!” She clung to him like a frenzied child. 

“‘Pauline!’”’ he answered sharply. “‘ You musi 
Do you hear? Stop! This—this won’t do at al] 
very fond of you, of course. You know that, By 
don’t love you—the way you mean!” 

“‘Oh!”’ she sobbed, letting her arms fall ay 
himte.cOn!2 

She drew back slowly, almost reluctantly, 
burning with a deep crimson, in spite of her wei 

“Oh!” she cried, her voice vibrating wit 
and anger. “Oh! I hate you! I hate you!” 

And turning on her heel she rushed out of the 

Tom stood there, shocked and humiliated, 
ciating fully that he and no one else was 
for this unpleasant scene, yet endeavoring t 
vince himself that he had not at any tin 
tionally deceived Pauline as to his feelings { 
her. His attempt at self-justification, how 
far from satisfactory. He had really playe 
and loose with her—even if it was equally try 
she had taken rather more for granted than: 
cumstances warranted. Poor Pauline! 

Astout figure blocked the threshold, and Tom; 
denly found himself confronted by poor 
father. The little man was glaring at him 
sively, a large cigar blazing fiercely in fro 
bellicose features. Slamming the door behin 
without turning round, he advanced towar 
on which Tom was standing, removed the ciga 
his left hand and clenched his right a short ¢ 
away from Tom’s nose, 

“You young whippersnapper!” he shouted. 
you mean by treatin’ my Pauline this way? It 
everybody thought—it was all fixed up ’tween h 
you! Now she’s gone in there to her room cryin’ 
out! What d’you say to her, eh? You tell me—see 

He made a rather ridiculous figure—suggesting 
hen trying to turn gamecock in defense of her off 
Tom’s feeling of self-abasement instantly turned L 
tion. 

“‘T didn’t say anything to her!” he retorted. “gh e d 
all the talking herself!’ Ai 

Pa Selby glowered at him indignantly. 

me! guess she wouldn’t take on so unless you v 
to blame!”’ he returned in heat. ‘‘ Anyhow, I won 
my little girl talked to so’s to make her cry. You 
be ashamed of yourself.” 

“T tell you I said nothing to her at all!’ answe 
stubbornly. “If you ask her she’ll tell you so he 

Selby rubbed his chin and returned the cigar 
mouth. He had not intended to precipitate a qu 
Tom. 

“What was the trouble about?” he demanded. 

“Ask her,’’ answered Tom, feeling that the 
could do was to be loyal to a lady who had made 
avowal. ‘ 

Selby twisted the cigar round in his mouth. 

“Look here,” he said finally. “Perhaps it’s none oft 
business. Only a lovers’ quarrel, maybe?” 

Tom shook his head. . 

Selby turned color. & 

“‘Say, you don’t mean you ain’t in love with Pa’ Hin 
you? ” 

“That is the fact,” answered Tom shortly. 

“My God!” exclaimed the manufacturer. Hi 
helplessly into the armchair. ‘“‘ What on earth you 
hangin’ round her all summer for? I thought you’ 
good as engaged.” 

“T like your daughter very much,” said Tom 
dignity. ‘But that’s entirely different from cele ma 
ried to her.” 

“You must have thought I was dead stuck on you 
declared Mr. Selby with a shade of disgust. ‘Look 
business I offered to give you. Did you suppose 
that for any young feller that just came along? 
This is awful!” 

He smoked dejectedly during an embarrassed 
of several minutes. Then he looked up at Tom 
effort at geniality. “si 

“Look here!” he began good-naturedly. “I i 
things ain’t so bad that they can’t be mended. 
Pauline was a little too much in a hurry. Youn 
mind that! Of course you like her! Everybody li 
She’s a sweet, fine, noble girl—and she’s all her mo 
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e has got. We couldn’t be happy a minute without 
happy. She sets a store by you—I know that. You 
get married sometime. Now, why not Pauline? 

be a rich girl some day.” 

cooked eagerly at Tom’s face. 

lon’t want to marry for money,’ ” replied Tom, with 

40 prick of his almost dormant conscience. 

ain’t marryin’ for money!” Mr. Selby assured him. 
uldn’t suggest your marryin’ Pauline without you 
her. But nobody could help lovin’ Pauline. Come 
Think it over! There ain’t a smarter, prettier girl to 
cnd anywheres than my little Pauline!” 

a shook his head. 

s no use, Mr. Selby,” he answered. “I don’t love 
raughter. I can’t marry her.” 
ire was along silence. At length Mr. Selby said very 


ie here, Mr. Kelly! I’ll give you a million dollars 
21 if you’ll marry my daughter.” 
a turned half sick. It had been one thing to play 
hhe idea of marrying for money; it was another to 
cer that he was the kind of person who others believed 
deliberately sell himself for money. It was a refined 
i tion, but it was nevertheless true that for the first 
» e saw the degrading position in which his conduct 
‘aced him. He was dizzy, faint, nauseated almost. 
Db!” he groaned. ‘‘No!” 
jeoat and tall hat were lying upon the sofa, and he 
fem on hurriedly. 
Vell, I didn’t mean to say anything ——” began Mr. 
japologetically—but Tom had fled. The old man 
his head several times with a puzzled air. “Well, 
{jo you think of that!’ he remarked to his cigar. 
e!”’ he shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Poor Pauline!’”’ And 
te deeply. 
4 made his way down the marble staircase to the 
He hardly 
ywhere he was going—his only idea being to escape 
he tentacles of the Selbys. He was half blind from 
she, and in addition he was almost ill with disgust 
same. Automatically he walked to the bar and drank 
a of whisky. It still lacked three quarters of an hour 
en and he sat down in a corner and ordered another 
s7 and a siphon of carbonic. The Selby situation had 
wide open—no more tips on Chicle, no more orders. 


eioffice like one who walks in his sleep. 


He now clearly perceived his actual relationship to these 
people, whose guest he still was. Luckily he could termi- 
nate his dependence upon the Selby hospitality. He could 
and would at once call for his bill at the office and pay it 
himself. To-morrow he would take rooms somewhere else— 
unless something happened with Lulie. He would tell her 
about his experiences, and it might incline her to be more 
acquiescent in his wishes. He did not ask himself what 
those wishes were exactly; he merely knew that their 
relationship couldn’t go on as it was. He was all alone in 
the great city except for Lulie, and he was solitary and 
miserable. She was the only person who meant anything 
to him. 

A new element crept unexpectedly into his feelings 
toward her—a longing! to be with her simply because she 
was friendly and interested in his welfare—a desire to be 
somewhere where he belonged, or at least was understood. 
Unconscious of the fact, Tom suddenly began to be home- 
sick for the first time in his life. He filled his tall glass 
from the siphon and drank half of it, and for some reason 
it made the ache over his eye seem less acute, though his 
whole head buzzed and throbbed. He began to pity him- 
self. The Selbys had treated him badly, had willfully 
misconstrued a frank and disinterested friendship. Pauline 
was a man hunter cheated of her prey. Her father had 
deliberately kicked him out into the street because he 
refused to be bought. A million dollars! He ground his 
teeth impotently, refusing now to admit that he had laid 
himself open to the accusation of being a fortune hunter. 
They were a cold-blooded lot, these rich parvenus! A rot- 
ten bunch, that Newport crowd! 

He rose uncertainly and making his way to the office 
demanded his bill. He was amazed to find that it amounted 
to over a hundred dollars. While paying it he recalled his 
promise to telephone to Wertheim at Schenectady. Well, 
he couldn’t get any more tips from Selby. Wertheim would 
have to decide for himself what to do. Under the circum- 
stances the broker had better sell in London next morning 
before the opening. He would call him up from Lulie’s and 
suggest his doing so. With this in mind he requested the 
mail clerk to forward by messenger any telegram that 
might come for him to Mrs. Wingate’s, whose address he 
wrote down upon a card. 

As he drove in the heavy rain up Fifth Avenue to 
Fifty-seventh Street he felt that only to be near Lulie 
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again would make him infinitely happy. At the door of 
her apartment the butler helped him off with his coat and 
took his hat and overshoes. 

“Mrs. Wingate wished me to tell you, sir,’’ said the 
man, ‘‘that on account of the bad weather she has ordered 
dinner in the apartment.” 

Tom endeavored to show no concern on receiving this 
announcement, but that Lulie should of her own accord 
have anticipated his desires filled him with excitement and 
trepidation. Had something come over her? Was she 
really afraid of the wet or was the rain merely an eagerly 
seized upon excuse? At least he was to have the oppor- 
tunity of forcing the issue with her without having to 
manufacture or insist upon an occasion. His heart pumped 
disquietingly as he followed the butler down the hallway 
and across the threshold of her drawing-room. 

“Mr. Kelly,” announced the avant-courier, with a crisp 
English accent, and stepped back and out. 

A fire of sea coal was glowing upon the hearth, the soft 
light from a couple of shaded lamps fell upon the gilded 
bindings of books and silver frames, and the atmosphere 
of the room was warm and heavy with the fragrance of 
the roses he had sent her that afternoon. To come thus 
out of the drab, rain-swept avenue into the mellow com- 
fort of this feminine boudoir in itself went far toward 
satisfying the physical yearning Tom had been feeling for 
some place to which he belonged—for something more 
personal than the foyer or bar of a great hotel, and he 
interpreted this merely physical catlike satisfaction as an 
evidence of the necessity he felt for having Lule near 
him. Indeed, the transition from storm to lamplight, from 
loneliness to the sense of companionship, from emotional 
discomfiture to the feeling of instinctive sympathy, brought 
the hot tears welling to his tired red eyes and set his 
chin to quivering as Lulie turned to him with a smile 
from where she was lying on a chaise longue before the 
fire. 

“Well, Tom!” she said, and her voice seemed to 
wreathe itself about him in an embrace. “I thought per- 
haps you wouldn’t mind staying here with me ™- She 
paused inquiringly. ‘“‘Why, you poor boy! What is the 
matter?” 

Her tone was so kind and sympathetic that it tore away 
the last barrier of his self-control. By her very gentleness 

(Continued on Page 101) 


Giving Way Utterly to Fatigue, Loneliness and Spiritual Dejection Tom Threw Himself on His Knees Before Her 
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Copperheads 


OBODY, except possibly in carefully selected company 

and behind carefully closed doors, says the enemy 
ought to conquer. Copperheads in the Civil War did not 
say that. 

They said simply that the war was a failure; that the 
cause for which it was waged was a bad or dubious cause 
to begin with; and even if it had been a good cause, to win 
it by force of arms was manifestly impossible. 

They cited its frightful cost in life and wealth, and 
pointed out that all the dire sacrifice could be stopped 
immediately by the very simple expedient of letting the 
seceding states alone. 

They criticized every means by which the war was car- 
ried on.and were great champions of freedom of speech. 
They held that the war, while speciously purporting to 
extend liberty to the blacks, was really enslaving the North 
to Lincoln’s odious tyranny, and they anticipated some 
suffragettes by more than half a century in dubbing the 
President a czar. 

They wanted peace and evolved various schemes by 
which it might be achieved—surrender being the basic 
condition of all of them. Such men are acting with our 
people’s enemy as much as though they were in physical 
fact dampening the powder of our soldiers and sharpening 
the swords of the foe. They are trying to defeat us, for 
to take away a people’s sense of justification and hope of 
victory is to defeat them. They are mocking sacrifices 
while they weep over them, for they are saying the sacrifices 
were patently silly and futile. 


Stop Thief! 


MONG all the pests that beset rural life none is more 
vexatious and elusive than the automobile thief. This 
species of mucker usually lives in the city and preys upon 
farmers and owners of large places anywhere within forty 
miles of home. His depredations vary all the way from 
simple trespass to thefts of fruit and vegetables and to 
malicious mischief of all sorts. 

Saturdays and Sundays are the special field days of this 
petty criminal, though any pleasant day between April 
and December will do as well. At this season of the year 
he likes to make a day of it and take his lunch with him. 
It is characteristic of his tribe to strew paper lunch boxes, 
oiled papers, eggshells and uneaten sandwiches in every 
handy piece of woodland or on well-kept lawns. 

After a luncheon eaten on private grounds the lawless 
picnickers go foraging, and if they are lucky, as they too 
often are, they fill the tonneau of their car with melons, 
grapes and other fruit and with vegetables and return to 
town with considerable loot. Usually the damage they do 
amounts to more than their stealings. 

They have a special fondness for building fires. To own- 
ers of woodland they are a dangerous menace, for many 
forest fires have been traced to members of this lawless 
breed, who are as indifferent to the dangers of fire as they 
are to the rights of others. 


Some of these offenders are of the hoodlum type, but 


quite as many drive their own high-priced cars and have a 
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certain appearance of respectability. When warned off 
private property they become indignant and insulting and 
can scarcely be ousted by anything short of force. It is 
needless to add that people of this stripe would be the first 
to howl for the police if anyone should invade their own 
premises. 

During the past season farmers have suffered from raids 
of automobile thieves rnore severely than ever before. It is 
high time for motorists’ associations to take the matter in 
hand and endeavor to put an end to the nuisance; for if it 
continues farmers and local police authorities must com- 
bine and take drastic measures for their own protection. 


The Gamble 


AVING borrowed twenty billion dollars in a strictly 

moral manner, the British Government is considering 
a lottery—to the extent, at least, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer recently told the House of Commons he was 
inclined to appoint a committee to study the subject. 

They do not call it a lottery, for that word has a disrep- 
utable sound to Anglo-Saxon ears. They call it an issue 
of premium bonds. The idea—indorsed by distinguished 
economists—is to issue bonds bearing two and a half or 
three per cent interest instead of five per cent, and to put 
the difference between five per cent and whatever rate of 
interest the bonds bear into a fund to redeem, at a pre- 
mium, bonds drawn by lot. Every bondholder would get 
his principal and two and a half or three per cent interest; 
certain lucky holders would. get a handsome premium in 
addition. 

It proposes, of course, an appeal to the ineradicable 
gambling instinct in men. Its advocates argue, no doubt 
correctly, that a good many people whom the certainty of 
five per cent left cold would quite warm up to a one-in-ten 
chance of ten per cent or a one-in-twenty chance of twenty 
per cent. 

The French, who are not only past masters in the science 
of investment but have a candid—and disconcerting— 
habit of looking human nature in the face without blush- 
ing, have always tacked a lottery feature to bond issues of 
the highest respectability. Among gay Latins it has always 
been popular. 

We doubt that England will dd it, and are quite certain 
the United States will not.. We say we are devoted to. a 
scheme of things under which every man shall be treated 
alike and have an equal chance. How, then, could our 
Government deliberately set up a scheme under which the 
many would get but a small return while the lucky few got 
a large return? 

That difficulty does not bother a Frenchman, because he 
knows there is a large measure of buncombe in our pro- 
fessions of strict equality; and in our hearts we like a 
scheme under which there is a big element of chance, 
because we are all hoping to draw one ofthe lucky num- 
bers. But we are not French. We like the gamble, but 
would not admit it officially. 


Using Credit 


BIG banker points out that great care should be used 

in offering securities to the public now. A state, city 
or business corporation that floats an issue of bonds when 
the Government is from time to time applying for immense 
amounts of credit necessarily competes with the Govern- 
ment and makes its task harder. 

Unless it is a refunding operation, the state, city or cor- 
poration, having borrowed the money, will spend it for 
materials and labor; and there again it competes with the 
Government, which is requiring vast quantities of mate- 
rials and labor for war purposes. 

Therefore, the banker argues, every proposed bond issue 
should be considered very carefully to see whether it is 
really necessary at this time; and it should be postponed, 
unless it can really justify itself, in view of the nation’s war 
needs. 

But the same argument applies with equal force to every 
private use of credit. Your hundred-dollar operation 
draws upon the available stock of credit, labor and mate- 
rials just as much relatively as the corporation’s million- 
dollar operation. 

The public need of your hundred dollars is the same 
relatively as of the corporation’s million dollars. It is a 
bad time to go needlessly into debt. 


The Enemies at Home 


N THIS great national crisis conservatism has been 

much more conspicuously serviceable than radicalism. 
It is not Penrose or Lodge who has been using the power 
of a great public office to dampen the powder, but La Fol- 
lette. No party of Wall Street plutocrats has sought to 
make the cause for which the nation is offering its blood 
and faith look contemptible; but the Socialist Party has. 
When the times call with a fateful-voice for the highest 
coérdination of energy and the greatest production, the 
Steel Trust cheerfully accepts Government prices, which 
are about half those prevailing in the markets; while the 


millions are in the attitude of hearty, vigorous cod 
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most radical labor organization pretty openly 4 
itself to throwing the machinery out of gear, so far; 
able. Instances might be multiplied. 

Already one meets daily with good citizens whoa are d 
ing the easiest deduction from Russia. Socialists ¢ 
saddle there. 

Radicalism took complete possession of the coun 
being perhaps the second time in history when radi 
ever had complete possession of a big country. “An 
see what they are doing with it!. 

At a rare time, when a great majority of the pe EO] 
a public cause to which they are really devoted an 
engages their emotions, when they are sacrificin; 
that cause and every sacrifice will undoubtedly 
higher sanction in their hearts, they look at th 
conspicuous happenings; and it seems that radie 
pretty largely disserviceable to their cause. 

Now ordinarily radicalism is serviceable; but 
deal of it—and that, often, the more conspicuous p D 
is but lightly anchored to fact. Much of it is simp! 
conforming temperament—inveterately pugnaciot 
La Follétte’s case, or inveterately critical. War, pr 
a vast, unavoidable fact and supremely demandi 
formity, tends to make it disserviceable. In this ¢ 
at any rate, it is by way of acquiring a popular di 


Food Education 


HE Food Administration’s program for reducit 

use of the foodstuffs most available Be export 
fectly simple and easy. 

Any family, with no hardship, expense, or e 
venience, can eat corn, rye or Graham breadia ind 
white bread at.least one day a week; can cua i 
tables, fish and fowl for beef and pork to thes 
the administration suggests; can use somewhat 
mal fats by resorting to vegetable oils. om 

It is perfectly easy now, when a great motive fo 
certain foods appeals to every patriotic mind. __ 

In ordinary times, when no great object that 
popular enthusiasm was at stake, it would hay 
impossible; for experience shows that only by a 
jolt can people be shaken out of their customary d 
habits. 4 

That is why this program promises to develop. a 
which will far outlast the war. It will amount to 
practical, popular education in the use of food. E 
we believe, American dietary habits will be m 
and we shall nourish ourselves more economically, 
is a scant wheat crop and white bread is dear, 
experience will have taught us to meet the situation 
shifting to corn and rye. We shall have learned t 
wholesome substitutes for butter and lard wh 
articles are scarce. We shall always be much 
adjust our diet to our actual food resources, becai 
experience will have shown us how easily it may 

Incidentally the whole business of distributing f 
is getting surveyed with an earnestness that pI 
enduring improvements. 

We need now hearty and universal codéperation a 
the line, but especially in every kitchen. Herea 
shall feed ourselves more scientifically, which ma 
amount to a national benefit of incalculable pro 


The Obstructionists 


HE first-class and second-class mail that com 
desk contains much complaint. And there 
ground for complaint. 
Plenty of people are putting profits before pai 
Some leaders and organizations of labor are as TI 
fight out a little private war for their private gain 
the nation were at peace. Some representatives ¢ 
are unwilling to abate a jot of their old stiff-neckec 
hostility to all labor organization. Asbad as eithe 
are those distinguished statesmen who wished to 
Northwestern farmers against the Government anc 
the war. 
War-obstructing enemy helpers in Congress 1 
raise the temperature of patriotic blood. Noto: 
of that body are especially irritating at this tin 
those, out of Congress, who placed themselves in 
opposition to the President and his Cabinet in | 
years preceding our declaration of war, there area 
cannot resist the temptation to heave a brick 
The ancient battle between haves and have-n 
abundant opportunity to rage; and there is pl 
demagoguery on one side of it and plenty of selfis 
the other. a 
Whether it is your habit to view publie affairs f 
conservative right or the radical left or the ce’ 
find much to complain about. 
But the great mass movement has the right ¢ 
and velocity. We have caught the stroke. In Wal 
and.in the corner grocery, in shops and on farms, 


with the Government. Broadly, we are going rig! 
we are going to win. 
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am al rivolous Kacts flbout the Great and the Near Great 


authorities themselves had little 
faith in the submarine as an effec- 
tive weapon; their interest in it 
was mainly experimental. It was 
(Concluded on Page 126) 


Rachel Crothers 


O THE left is an excellent snap- 

shot of ‘‘ Cobb,” the great Dane 
who is Miss Crothers’ chief friend 
and companion during the summer 
months. The lady herself, who on 
this occasion hid so completely 
beneath her hat, is not usually 
quite so successful in keeping out 
of the public eye. She is the 
author of the play Old Lady 
Thirty-One which ran in New York 
last winter. Ever since the out- 
break of the war she has spent 
much of her time in organizing the 
women of the stage as a unit for 
war relief work. 


Willtiem Thaw 


HEN a French air pilot has 
accounted for five Boches he 
is mentioned by name in the 


Madame Houard 


OT many women, how- 


ever brave they may be, official reports of the day, and 

: have the opportunity to is spoken of as an “‘ace,” 

ts ih.) 5 ouleaa tl CT visit and minister to the which inFrench slang means 
‘ soldiers while they are super-pilot. Lieutenant 


Thaw got into the ace 
class while flying in the 
American squadron 
with the French Army, 
with which he has been 
connected since March 
17, 1916. Previous to 
that he was in the 
Foreign Legion. He is 
senior member of the 
Lafayette Esquadrille 
and one of the origi- 
nators of the idea of 
organizing an American 
unit in the French flying 
service. He is said to be 
a cool flier, who takes no 
unnecessary chances and 


Rob Wagner—Himself actually in the trenches. 
i: By Himself Madame Houard, the lady 
{ in black in the central 
T could be more exquisitely delicious than to have, picture on this page, has 
) hundred words with which to tell two million done so repeatedly, and 
e hat a hellufa fella you are! This egofest has been the snapshot shows her 
ced me and I’m so excited over the chance to talk and one of her fearless 
iyself that I am shaking like an aspen leaf. fellow workers. She 
is a curious perquisite that goes with writing in has won a Croix de 
person singular. No end of people think that the Guerre, but shehas won 
ho is writing the piece is the hero of the tale. So something besides that 
e she no doubt prizes 
even more than that— 
the devotion of the 
French soldiers with 
- whom she has worked. 


Simon Lake= 


Flimeelf gets his man by superior 
5 maneuvering. He has been 
By Himself decorated with the Legion of 


Y HOME and my private 

experimental shops are sit- 
uated in Milford, 
Connecticut; agreat 
part of my business 
interests, however, 
are centered in the 
city of Bridgeport. 
My life from 
early youth has 
been spent in the 
development and 
construction of sub- 
marine appliances 
for military and in- 
dustrial purposes, 
both in this coun- 
try and abroad. I 
have seen the time 
when my ideas, and 
those of John P. 
Holland as well, 
were laughed to 
scorn; when we 
were dubbed 
cranks, harebrained 
and sometimes 
crazy. Later, how- 
ever, our devices 
were adopted in the 
navies of every na- 
tion of the world. 
In spite of that 
fact, the naval 


Honor and the Croix de Guerre, 
and isknown as the American Eagle. 
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Life on an American Destroyer im the Damger Zone 


on an American destroyer in this submarine war. A 

word down the voice tube to the foreshortened figures 
huddled in sheepskins on the bridge, and a splinter of 
history may be launched. But—‘“‘Periscope—two points 
on the port bow!”’ A sure one spikes the blank and furtive 
sea too seldom. Rather it is a barrel, or cotton bails, a 
deckhouse, butter tub, an empty whaleboat torn by shells. 
One raft held a dead Chinaman. Aboard we have come to 
sing: 


|: IS something—or nothing—to be a foretop lookout 


We joined the ‘‘ Limie”’ gobs, also, 
To battle with the Hun, 

And we are ’waiting patienily 
A Fritz who will not run. 


One hour on, three off, throughout the twenty-four of 
such a watch allows, with other duties, sleep in two-hour 
spells. Buta single hour in the foretop is all that any vision 
and a right tension of mind for the duty can endure. You 
end a patrol period feeling like having been squeezed to 
the base ashore through a knothole. Eyes hint of a pro- 
longed bat. And yet, in port again, the hunger comes to 
be back at the treacherous gamble. 

Aloft a rope is slung within a tiny cylinder. You sit on 
it and become a fatalist in a white cap that just tops two 
steel hoops stretched with canvas. This may wave through 
seventy degrees, in an icy drizzle that shoots needles into 
eye sockets—a cage that, torpedoes aside, gives better 
thrills than anything high up at Coney. A destroyer is 
but an armed knife blade, a warren of clutching men in 
gray life preservers, a roar of burning oil. 


The Rusty Elephant’s Troubles 


QIEASICK? It is to laugh, or die. You shin below to 
grab submarine turkey—canned salmon—in one hand, 
since no galley cooks on the bounce; from a thick mug 
in the other, to spill coffee down your locker. You want a 
tail to wrap monkeywise round a stanchion. It’s enough 
just to get away with it—as the navy says of so much— 
and keep your temper. Any minute the Hun Nemesis may 
rise alongside, guns thunder, blood spurt, a fish—that is, 
a torpedo—flip into your bunk; and your thoughts be as 
far from anything heroic as from steak and onions. But 
you do get a new angle on this freedom of the seas. 
Yet there are fairer moments; and a June morning off 
the blear coast of Ireland brought them. Two men on 
watch, wedged between the sights of Number Four gun, 


were sneaking a smoke. Black tiny birds fretted the 
calm sea; olive porpoises corkscrewed their swift snouts 
fathoms deep; and gulls, with chinchilla wings and 
canary eyes, played their game of dangerously shaving 
past the bow. To think, up in the top there, was to consider 
wildly of wars and gentler eras, as one does in listening 
to good music. Navigator and sextant stumped up the 
bridge ladder for their eight-o’clock sight. A tern relaxed 
his wings to splash upon a prey. Straight under, the galley 
activities wafted forth delicious odors. 

We had on our hands, as usual, the rusty elephant of a 
tramp ship, escorting her. She was the Ara-something— 
memorable by her odd cargo of copper ore and oranges. 
At twilight her S O S had sought us. Not that she was 
strafed and helpless, but nervous skippers nearing the 
war zone know we are about, and naturally value speed 
and guns for company. Aboard this one, as we stood by, 
a Falstaff, with a square red beard, quaked atop the deck- 
house. Two gunners at their after four-point-seven kept it 
trained on us until all secret challenges were answered. 
A brisk signal boy wagged his red-and-yellow flags, and 
below a terrier ran in circles. A listless crew, in soiled 
white shirts and dungarees, sagged the life lines. Our 
quartermaster helped to achieve this dialogue: 


ARrA. We took you for a submarine at first and destroyed 
all our confidential documents. 

We. Can we be of any assistance? 

ArA. Thank you. No assistance required. At midnight 
we change course for the —— 

WE. We are very sorry about those papers. 

ARA. Pray do not mention it. We shall report the mat- 
ter on reaching port. 


Whence it seemed that we were fighting no less for the 
chivalry of the seas than to maintain their etiquette. 

This morning my relief was late. Below at last, I headed 
for the wash room to soak my face in salt water and boil 
eggs at the steam vent. Returning forward, the hum of 
our forced draft was mounting like a siren. We began to 
smoke; amidships a gunner’s mate of the torpedo watch 
stamped on the thin steel over Number Two fireroom to 
stop it. The whistle spoke hoarsely twice as I reached the 
break of the fo’castle. From the bridge annunciators came 
a voice ordering twenty-five knots, the shout to man that 
Number Four—bow—gun; and our lean tireless captain 
kited out of the wardroom passage and up the ladder. 
Then, from all about, the throbbing tocsin of the General 
Quarters alarm, which ushers a ship into action. 


My station was to learn from the executive 
waist gun would be manned, shift its voice tub 
the forward compartment, then to stick on the br 
word was ‘‘No. gun!” The tube switch 
set for it. Small chance to get below, anyway, 
crew round the hatch pressed upward; the w 
force off watch swarmed acrobatically up the lower 
““No.—— gun!”’ I passed the word. Plugmen andp 


clustered about and swung her. The sight setter ¢] 


on his leather headgear. The cover was torn from 
munition box and a loader caught a shell in his ar, 
one holds a baby. From the figures hanging over 
tress windshield, binoculars at eyes that strai 
ahead, a bit to starboard, words grew clear and stirr 
the sudden ordered quiet: 
“Submarine!””—“‘Sure—this time!” —“ Eight 1 
yards!’’—“‘ Trip your safety on that gadget !””—* 
to fire!’””—‘‘Are you on, down there—on . . , 


Like a Bottle on its Side 


LL movement crept, or appeared to merely—hbecay 
had prefigured excitement for this swift ins 

crew of that fo’castle gun seemed made of lead—t 
all their fingers thumbs. Now was when everyon 
appeared lifeless, while he should have raced like 
And I had nothing to hurry about! The gra 
mate at, the port tube raised an ear, blankly 
head, as though hearing nothing from his hail to 
setters. Our exec., with the habit of upthrustin 
as he spoke, gave the deflection and ranges imperso 
into the upper air: 

“Seven thousand five hundred! , . 
one!” 

The sub lay ahead, a clear, dark shape, quee 
bottle lying on its side, and little different, in 
mile distance, from any trawler a-harvesting mi 
as we roared forward, my memory flew back 
faced before. The forward gun crew, too, false 
blind and spiritless; the youngster fumbling at 
the toll of child labor in a New Jersey glass facto 
he was—‘‘burnt out inside,’”’ his shipmates aly 
But this, too, stressed a reflex of overeagerness, ha 
even the captain also. 

“Ready?—Fire!”’ he called. Continually the 
deflection came repeated. ‘‘Aren’t you ready? 


” 


‘stelle. (Continued on Page 30) 
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United States Torpedo:Boat Destroyer Sterrett 
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“With Campbell's good cheer i, 

All ready and near, | 
I carry the summer time ti 
Right through the year.” ih 


ih if ] i 
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~~ <-> Right through the winter! _ 

All the tempting flavor of juicy sun- | 
ripened tomatoes fresh from the vines is fh 
brought to your table any day in the year by t 
Campbell: s Tomato Soup. And all their invig- i 
orating qualities too. ; 
In the fresh red-ripe field-grown tomato Nature has provided one of her Hl 
_ finest digestive stimulants. . And this becomes doubly valuable, doubly delicious, | 
_ when blended in ; i 


Campbell's Tomato Soup i 


You sate not have a food-product on your The cooking is timed to the minute, regu- i 
table more wholesome or more appetizing. lated by thermometer, supervised by skillful 
The tomatoes are brought to us fresh from experts. There is no over-cooking; no stewing. 
the fields—selected vine-ripened fruit. And Bythe Campbell process the bright natural color i 
we make them into soup the same day. and fragrant-aroma are completely retained. 
Every tomato passes under the careful in- We combine the pure juice with other choice ii 
spection of at least six pairs of eyes. It goes materials, delicately sea- i 
through five washings and four strainings. _ soned, ina soup as nour- | 
This eliminates all skins, seeds and core-fibre. __ ishing as it is delightful. 


What a satisfaction to feel that this nutritious soup is always at hand — 
ready for your table without a minute’s delay! Order it from your grocer 
by the dozen or the case now, and be sure of your winter supply. 


; - Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea i 

: Beef Consommé Pepper Pot i 

{ Bouillon | Julienne Printanier Ml 

Celery =~ ; Mock Turtle Tomato i 

a Chicken ~~ Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra ih 
sb ~ Chicken-Gumbo aes Mutton Vegetable 


Clam Bouillon 


Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


Hs Sc Ou E sk =A CAMPBELL he 
ae ? AMDEN.N.J.U-S ee 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

He bent and snapped upright his long legs. Five min- 
utes or more the sub had been in sight, but the forward 
gun muzzle was still nosing low to the deck. It-should 
have lifted high for the trajectory needed by one of its 
small size at that distance. Point-blank shots could have 
no better than luck in landing. But this was the last thing 
for us to grasp. Here was our first sub, remember. 

“Foretop! . . . What’s the matter up there? Why 
doesn’t he report?” 

“He did report it, sir,’’ said the executive, “‘as a spar 
afloat. Nothing since.’ 

“Spar! . . . A submarine plain as my nose. Get aloft 
there yourself!’ The skipper chafed his hands like cym- 
bals. “‘Why—aren’t—those sights set?”” He leaned over 
the shield. ‘‘ You’ve been getting that range ten minutes. 
What d’you want—me to fire it for you?” 

You conceived the pirates yonder disturbed at their 
rare frihstiick, with sunlight shining down the conning- 
tower hatch, and muttering ““Amerikaner! Amerikaner! 
Schwein!” 

“Ready, sir,” said our noisy young quartermaster, now 
so you hardly heard him. His carrot-haired, weathered 
chief at the wheel slightly raised a shoulder. The skipper 
muttered ‘“‘Sweetbreads for brains aloft there!’ as the 
exec. swung up the ladder toward them. 

The Hun showed clearer. We boiled on southeast; the 
sub was headed, moving slowly, northwest—at right angles 
to us. Suddenly a white wave licked out along her bow. 
Two seconds, and another, larger wash showed. The 
bottle was settling forward; it rose aft, then was gone 
beneath, like nothing so much as a turtle surprised on a 
rock and slipping off to bottom. 

“Gone!’’ — “Submerged!” — ‘Missed our chance!” 
——— ——”’ “Now what d’ye think of that?” 
“What are we all out here for?”’ So the strain relaxed, 
slowly, through degrees of anger, chagrin, to the naked 
spirit of a zest born foiled. 

The officer returned from the foretop. 

“Lookout says he saw her periscopes and two deck guns 
ten minutes ago,’’ said he disgustedly. ‘‘Never reported 
them.” 

“That’s it—that sums us!” The captain flung off his 
glass. “‘We didn’t shoot.” 

“A shot would have gone through the capstan, down 
into our eyes,” reported the tall gun captain from the 
fo’castle. “That boot at our sights ——”’ And the Num- 
ber Two gun crew, unable to have pointed sufficiently 
abeam, leveled mute glances upward. 


Periscope—Close a-Starboard 


Ibe fell again to its routine plane. Orders were for stand- 
ard speed again, to secure from quarters, find what 
revolutions we had been making. And quietly the skipper 
dictated down the wardroom tube his radio report, for the 
admiral ashore to broadcast, of our position, course, and 
of the sub’s. It had been the average of a destroyer’s feints 
with our Fritz, who always runs. He had submerged too 
far away for us to drop a depth charge. So we swung back 
to our elephant of the ore and oranges, since to lose a 
convoy is the black double zero of the game, finding balm 
in the chance that the sub might have been exuding mines 
for us. Only my eggs, when I went for them, were cold. 

“Firing would have been of about as much use,”’ laughed 
our chief engineer, coming up from aft and his rifle team of 
the black gang off watch, “‘as wasting Number Six shot on 
ducks on a sandbar two miles off. . . . Moral effect—of 
course; but it would have been on us.” 

The while below, forward, cramped among our bunks 
and the wreck of breakfast, arose explanations, excuses, 
charges, the keen nonchalance of enlisted men repeating 
all that had passed in vivid dialogue. 

Nothing is so tantalizing as failure to score against the 
impossible. As a fact, except for that poor sight setter, we 
had been alert and effective beyond expectation for an 
initial try. If only Fritz’s daring in the many days to come 
had stiffened, John Conyngham! 

At twenty knots we sped back to the Ara-something, 
which had zigzagged on, five miles away. Vessels catching 
our alarm on their antenne hove into sight from all direc- 
tions: A two-stacked sloop, a “Limie” destroyer with high 
stiff bow, funnels set at odd spaces apart, waist guns 
properly on the center line; and, last, a tramp-looking 
hulk. She came close, signaling that she was under sealed 
orders from London—and would we take aboard survivors 
from the torpedoed ship Clan Murray, which had been 
sunk at daylight? 

Another phase of the day’s work on patrol, that. We 
lowered the whaleboat, a young ensign and our boson’s 
mate from-Saratoga, who also is a man of letters, in charge. 
Black figures in white fluttering cottons were climbing down 
the ship’s grimed sides when that same quartermaster 
offered a diversion. ‘“‘Periscope—close a-starboard!” he 
shouted, right in that nest of vessels. Again we came to 
quarters, veering in circles like a cat after her tail, until 
the ’scope proved variously, according to one’s eyesight, a 
table leg or a swab handle. 
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‘The whaleboat came alongside, jammed by moist Cin- 
galese with straight, matted hair. Though six hours in the 
water before the Pargus had combed them in, two still 
offered a true touch of the East in the cigarettes stowed 
behind their ears. Either a blanket or a night shirt wrapped 
each. Legs and arms crushed by wreckage had been 
bandaged by their saviors, and were yellow and smelly 
from iodine. They limped across our deck, muttering with 
up€ast irises, ““Ameri-kan. . . . Allah! Allah!” 

We told them to sit under an after torpedo tube. They 
were too dazed to understand. I had to squat to make 
them sit through dumb show, until a bowlegged little 
gnome with yellow tusks under his lips came to life and 


spoke up in English. He had the most apocryphal name— ~ 


Eya Kub Ali Jameson, it was logged; and as we led them 
to the porcelain tiles of the wash room, to fresh bandages 
and iodine, before our gaping crew, he bowed deeply and 
muttered something like ‘‘ Met ken ——” 

Three were white men—a ruddy old Scotch gunner of 
the Royal Marine Artillery, a pale little cockney, and a 
north-country man who was calm and talkative, with 
extraordinary blue and steady eyes. He sat under the 
huge hood of a blower and told the tale of the Clan Mur- 
ray—out of Sierra Leone with Australian wheat—that 
many like it since have made so stereotyped. Hit in the 
engine room by an unseen torpedo at four in the morning, 
she had sunk in five minutes. The Pargus had picked up 
sixteen from the crew of sixty; four had died, twelve were 
aboard us. The mate stared at our bulging life preservers, 
which are filled with stuff like milkweed flax, and are navy 
uniform. “If we’d only been made to wear things like 
those,’’ he said, “‘there’d be more of us here now.” He had 
plunged into the fireroom for his, and climbing the hatch 
had slid off sheer into the ocean. The radio man had been 
lost. Had we heard his S O S? Probably there was no 
time to send it. We shook our heads. 

The Mohammedans adopted our compartment forward, 
eating in the starboard mess, and quite uncritical whether 
canned Bill’s throat had been cut in Chicago by one of 
the faithful, properly. There they sprawled and dozed, as 
they might have been upon an Oriental bund or before a 
temple, listening to phonograph ragtime—exotic children 
jerked by the Tartars of the West into our benighted ocean. 

That evening we landed them at the nearest port to a 
railway. The blear heights of the Irish Wild West crinkled 
behind the drizzle, as though seen through isinglass. We 
dropped our hook among meager quilts of cultivated green 
spread on the slate scarps—that congested land of Sinn 
Fein, racial drama, and cattle so temperamental that the 
British daylight saving has upset their regimen, according 
to report. I had forgotten the venerable Scot. He had 
slept long down in the petty officers’ quarters. Now he 
staggered above, speechless, hectic with fever—pneu- 
monia. They lowered him into the whaleboat on a litter. 
I had not known that we possessed one. 

At midnight we put to sea again from that open road- 
stead. Radio warnings filled the air; plainly we had 
struck a nest of submarines. 

“To-night’s the night, I guess,” said our merry chief as 
I came on watch. “Either we get one of them, or one of 
their ‘moldies’’’—Limie slang for torpedo—‘“ finishes us.”’ 

But all night—nothing. Each five minutes on the bridge 
the Morse C sounded on the wardroom bell, and a mes- 
senger called down the degrees of our course, ever shifting 
according to our zigzag plan. The mess cook on watch 
passes sweet weak coffee from mouth to mouth, mum- 
mied under black sou’westers. The pelorus—dumb com- 
pass—gives a muffled gleam, getting a fix on some coast 
light. A patrol blinkers madly to keep away from her. 
The sole sharp lookout one can keep is to tally when the 
Old Man might fall out of the moon. 


Fo’castle Pastimes 


WO decks under, in the tiny forwardest compartment— 
closed whenever we skirt a mine field—half crowns are 
chinking in the crap game by the barred battle lantern 
close to the deck. The gun crew on top the hatch chants 
one of those Yo-ho catches that, in times of stress, spread 
through a ship like chicken pox: 
In days of old 
When knights were bold, 
And ships had wooden decks— 
The sailors bold 
Fell down the hold 
And broke their bloody necks. 
Yo-ho!—and—broke—their—bloody—necks. 


while Smitty—GM 8c—gives an Oriental dance on the 
coco matting of Number Two gun, cleated there to keep 
you from slipping in blood. 

The game can have an improbable monotony. A week 
alone out there in the zone, and a destroyer may marvel at 
the vacancy of the ocean; it is too big for any of us, and 
Fritz plays so exasperatingly safe. From your small angle 
of the foretop next week it may seem to swarm with subs 
and derelicts. Either schrecklichkeit is a bluff of sleight-of- 
hand tricks on a stage whereat civilization looks through 
footlights of distorting horror and romance, or a gamble 
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of desperation against forces too vividly close and 
science or the soul to cope with. Is really ten y 
the shipping that passes our way strafed? Orig 
submarine war more like two men blindfolded, ja 
air of the ring? Only there is no audience to la 
when they want their money back. f 
Back at the base it is easy, in the gobs’ way 
belittle, yap, among other crews ashore. But yc 
“behind the net,” sir! Just so it is with an expk 
at home, round the club table; neither you, he 
he, speaking, can re-create the blood sweat of 
quite as it was. And to-day our edge of th 
Ocean is just as savage and remote from all ¢ 
that was as, say, is Ellesmere Land. ; 
Day and night in the wardroom the decod 
holds the pulse of romance, though only by the 
engaged our medical department, sitting at they 
under the salt-and-vinegar caster, suspended 
overhead; with the O. O. D’s relief snoozing in 
on the transom, by that most secret chart, di 
lettered squares, with a colored pin marking t 
every ship except the pirate ones you ache to fi 
hard to tell, so close to it still, whether a place |} 
way would shudder at the intercepted messages 
our aérial and poked through a trapdoor in the 
the radio shack. The medico runs a pencil over 
digits in the tomes bound in leaden plates, and 
successive gasps like these—abridged, of course 
Broadcast Submarine reported eleven miles § ] 
ers keep off 
HMS escorting Auronia request H M 
lieve and return patrol ; r 
Schooner afire to water’s edge Lat ») 
SOS from EMY please do hurry submari 
course E N E Lat Long has got r 
falling alongside , e 
: To all British men-o’-war we are hit one 
re ‘ 5, 
Look out for three boatloads survivors di 
Lat Long a 
Can you reach us in fifteen minutes ia 
Are there any survivors Any women Any ¢ 
Fresh-laid mine with eight horns drifting 
S W —— trawler notified a 


Broadway might laugh, for a pharmacist’s m; 
neatly trimmed beard—since we were last 
engages in this, at intervals between the “ a 
called down from the bridge, of time and cou 
entered in a ledger. a 
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Blind Fighting Blind 


al ate day after day stories spell themselves ou 
repression of the French school, the quick fir 
cent film. You plunge, with roaring blowers, “1 
lit off for thirty’’—all boilers steaming at thirty 
the position of a ship sinking too fast to sign h 
search a day, perhaps five hundred miles off the ¢ 
have to limp back, short of oil, at eight knots, un 
to zigzag; so the wildest ““moldy”’ could get yo 3 
is ineffaceable of blank acres where all must have 
or drifted in boats beyond help. You overtake f 
trawlers who have left their buoyed mines, and ¢ 
a huge tramp, well down by the stern, a jury s 
men in a lifeboat lashed alongside. One of the L 
ticultural fleet stands by to tow her at two knot 
breakers reach her well deck, which begins to von 
sacks; and she plunges down, with a final wigg! 
maintop. © 
Sometimes you think that Fritz doesn’t want t 
Weare landmarks, lighthouses for his prey; where 
ers are, there also will be merchantmen. His pt 
single—for them; torpedoes are costly, and stra 
the rare times when he could would be but cuttin 
off the collective naval Gorgon—a defensive meas 
he rightly scorns. 
Yet we, being the blinder of the two, cannot r 
utterly certain of him before we open fire. The¥ 
that more “busts” are not made. One of us, t 
midnight through a yeasty sea, once let fly at 
sweeper, slow in answering the challenge. ‘‘Not 
sweeper lightly signaled. ‘Now take a good look 
It is something to prance, as we did, before the 
transport in the world, decks lined with waving, 
sons of Canada, while professional bouquets W 
wagged at us; and in answer we signed “‘Johnso! 
as laconically as the ‘‘Balfour” of his greeting. 
lead him up a certain river lined with stone do ¢ 
yards and funnels innumerable in the lock basins beh 

stone stalks standing on globes that top the gre: 
hall—and be forbidden to mention in a letter h 
name of that famous city! If that is not Romar 
this bloody world has killed her long ago. 
At a minor base we received Operation Order 
Two; sealed, naturally. But at quarters the capt 
that, after a day in port beyond our schedule, ¥ 
leave for ‘‘special and distant”’ duty, to last for se} 
at least. The scuttle butt spouted rumor. We 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Always the greatest possible value at the price 


Progressive merchants from coast to coast 
are this week making a special display feature, 
in store and window,. of Styleplus suits and 
overcoats. 


The Styleplus Idea: Styleplus are the only 
clothes in America sold on a known price basis. 
Style plus guaranteed quality at a known puice 
the country over. 


This policy has made a great hit with Pie 
men of America. It means that wherever and 
whenever they buy Styleplus they vow the 
quality and the price. 


For three years we have maintained 
Styleplus at $17 in the face of war conditions. 
We bought in advance, operated on an increas- 
ingly larger scale and thus kept our costs down. 
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When the United States entered the war the fabric mar- 
ket underwent violent changes. To meet these new condi- 
tions we added a $21 grade, thus insuring you an even wider 
selection in fabrics and models. 


If you are the kind of man who insists on making his 
money go farthest—on getting style and through and through 
quality at a reasonable price—visit your Styleplus Store and 
note the attractive patterns, shades and models. 

Styleplus Clothes $17 (black label) always excel at that price. 
Styleplus Clothes $21 (green label) always exeel at that price. 
Style plus all-wool fabrics--perfect fit 
expert workmanship-- guaranteed wear 


One of the leading stores in nearly every town and city sells Styleplus. 
Look for the Styleplus window display. Look for the Styleplus label 
in the coat. If there is not a Styleplus store in your town, ask your 
dealer to order a Styleplus suit or overcoat for you. 


Write us for free copy of ‘“The Styleplus Book.”’ 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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Ciccolini, Alcock, Verlet and Middleton 


acid test of direct comparison between 


have sung this world-famed number for 
the New Edison in a way that will stir 
your emotions to the uttermost depths. 
The New Edison Re-Creates their per- 
formance with absolute realism. The 


their living voices and their Re-Created 
voices has proved this to be true. The 
illustration is from an actual photograph 
of this test. Only the New Edison can 
sustain such a test. 


The NEW EDISON 


*‘The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


Visit the Edison Dealer in your vicinity and ask 
him to let you hear the Quartet from Rigoletto. 
Write us for the brochure, ‘‘ Music’s Re-Creation,”’ 


and a complimentary copy of the new musical 
magazine, ‘‘ Along Broadway,’ which will interest 
every music lover. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., ORANGE, N. J. 
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Phere are many things 
t Pears’ Soap that appeal 
ularly to men. 

ve fresh, clean fra- 
e, so free from any 
t of perfume. 
The thorough, natural 
sing properties. Pears’ 
N a pure soap, so per- 


Il Jather rinses away quickly 

d completely, leaving the 
n delightfully refreshed 

comfortable. 


The fact that Pears’ is 
ed a year after it is made. 
len appreciate pains and 
tience taken to produce a 
fect product. 


And of course a man likes 
e economy of Pears’. Here 
a soap firm, compact, ma- 
re—a cake of Pears’ out- 
sts two cakes of ordinary 
ap. Pears’ is a// soap— 
) wasteful water. 

Atyour dealer’s. 15cacake for 
the unscented. $1.65 for a box 

of a dozen. Pears’ Glycerine 


‘oap (scented) 20c a cake. Box 
of a dozen $2.25. ’ 


. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


VALTER JANVIER 
U.S. Agents 


/ Canal St., New York 
PN 


y blended and so thor- : 
\ghly matured, that its fine, - 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

an attack on Zeebrugge; return to Pier 9, 
Boston; Brest, that mind’s-eye paradise 
of.every gob, There was a certain rough 
liberty at a hotel in a tourist region, where 
now the Red Cross remembers Cook rather 
as a sort of Silurian deposit; and then, one 
twilight, we upped hooks and stood out, 
six of us—as I logged—‘“‘in column of two 
sections, course psc., standard speed four- 
teen knots,’’ and began to move forward 
“according to Plan Number Four.” 

Three duller nights never beset the 
American Fleet Operating in European 
Waters—save that a sister boat’s sides were 
painted so invisibly white, her decks so 


‘black, she looked: just like a submarine 


awash; and, crossing her bows at two G. M., 
we shaved by a hair letting fly at her. Next 
morning the pith of our orders was posted 
on the bulletin board: 


“The first group of American forces to 
operate in France will probably be met by 
this ship to-morrow. . We shall proceed 
to —— and then return The second 
group,’ and so on. 


The same night was that of the famous 
attack-on the transports, given -out pub- 
licly July third; so we were not init. That 
probably is the reason why we say we 
could not have been farther from it had we 
been on the spot. Dogs running to a dog 
fight, and arriving after the red pepper has 
been doused, would be skeptical of much of 
a row at all. It worried me whether we’d 
have enough ammunition left to take us 
into port: Salt need not be pounded to 
make grains, and to us veterans the differ- 
ence between torpedoes and phosphores- 
cent torpedo fish of midnights in the zone 
would have been far clearer than to the 
newcomers of that epochal convoy. Nowa- 
days the truth will out, no matter how well 
Napoleon labeled history. 

At the meeting I had no luck at all, not 
being aloft; I never was when the foretop 
got out an extra. All night we scampered 
about on the scouting line at twenty-one 
knots, and at four in the morning of June 
twenty-third I went below for a wink. The 
transports then had reached the rendez- 
vous. At eight again I climbed to the gulls 


‘and drizzle and fog to hear up the tube 


from the bridge the usual nudge to keep a 
very sharp lookout—as if one in his soul 


could tolerate degrees of sharpness at the’ 


job then and there. 

We expected to meet them in an hour or 
so. But I was below again, typing out logs, 
when the steering engine growled. We 
were changing course. The blowers raised 
their chorus to fortissimo. Our literary 
boson’s mate remarked, through the office 
wire grating: ‘“‘Well, the boss with the 
monickers on a black string is giving us 
the O. O.” 


Greeting the Transports 


The cheering pierced every hatch. If 
our echo was fainter, what show had we 
against those ranks and ranks of khaki and 
waving wide hats? Above, outside the 
chart house my eyes filled and heart 
thumped, and I grabbed at holds as never 
when we were rolling fifty. To port and 
starboard, ahead, astern, as we turned to 
take up position, plowed on the first Amer- 
ican force to fight, organized as such, upon 
the old soil of Europe. The cruiser with her 
stiff four stacks and a lot of timber gadgets 
aft; liners that raised ghosts of Morro and 
San Ulloa; two fruiters and tarantulas—to 
be hoped; and the Fritz de Kalb, recog- 
nized first by all of us, and alone carrying 
speed cones—most brash-looking, yellow 
ones. 

Pale, fleet, inquisitive, we five humming 
knife blades elbowed and scampered among 
them. Code and answering pennants flut- 
tered their rainbow specks, assigning units 
to guard flanks, van, rear. Again we could 
use our own systems of secrecy—not the 
arbitrary though obscurer British ones. 
Our chief quartermaster even climbed the 
searchlight standard to receive, and his 
juniors strained themselves to wigwag in 
superior spelling and not leave the second 
syllable out of ‘‘communicate.”’ 

The troopships, in lines at intervals in- 
side our girdle, vanished like shadow pic- 
tures and re-created themselves from the 
mid-ocean haze. Ropes—hauled in at 
night—had been let down over the sides of 
some—a wise precaution against “‘ Abandon 
ship!” The one next to us informed us that 
she had aboard regiments of marines. Our 
skipper signaled to hers, who in antebellum 
days had been an attaché in Berlin. 
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Aloft again in the ruminative white hat, 
the core of it all unfolded and uplifted. 
Here was the first national concrete pledge 
of our pride and strength; the New World 
coming to the rescue of the Old; a sublim- 
ity which made the word armada—that one 
knew. the newspapers ‘would -use—sound 


shoddy. This led to wondering how near | 


the Army Quartermaster Depertment had 
come to-cracking, as it did at Vera Cruz, 
under the press of equipping and shoving 
off. Here was the reverse of that steel en- 
graving of New England front parlors: The 
Departure of the Pilgrims. Indefinable 
instincts of kinship thrilled one. A void 
filled my bosom, and not wholly in pre- 
science of coming sacrifices upon alien 
soil. Rather the grim hope in the bottom 
of the heart that it would bring the nation 
the suffering it needs for a true awakening 
and salvation. . 

' The epic scene touched us below and for- 
ward with proper and seamanlike diffidence. 
The Bronx Zoo scramble for spuds and 
butter at supper time was waged in silence. 

**A lot of them soldiers’ll never go back,” 
spoke up the signal boy of reformed spelling 
at last. ‘Our job’s an O’Reilly alongside 
theirs.” 

“YT wonder what they’re thinking about 
now,”’ softly said Abe, from Odessa. 

“Pay day, of course’’—with a laugh not 
quite successful. 

“They give us a cheer,” said Dusty, 
of Dorchester—he of the barroom tenor. 
““And we never give none back to speak of.” 

*“Was them German speed cones on the 
De Kalb, d’you suppose?”’ 

Having lightly skirted the human aspect, 
we touched the more vital realm of seaman- 
like detail—characteristically. 


Getting Into Port 


“T notice, too—did you see’’—asked the 
boson with the observant eye of art, ‘‘them 
ropes hanging overboard? Very nice of 
the..captain, I think, to allow that. So 
when a fish is flipped into them the dough 
boys can slide safe into the drink like fire- 
men down their brass poles in a engine 
house. Still, I observe as the ma- 
rine’s ship don’t need them.” A patroniz- 
ing praise of the gyrene, impossible except 
for the present contrast with soldiers. 

Not a word passed through the escort of 
the near-historic fight of the twenty-second 
during our-two days more to the French 
coast. . Probably we’ were too busy with 
changing advices about our course, fearful 
of bawlings out about position or for using 
the ‘forbidden blinker at night. Three 
times we intercepted signals that subma- 
rines lay straight on our course. But noth- 
ing fiercer than machine guns skittering at 
porpoises broke loose from decks that, until 
lately, had hurled overboard little more 
deadly than gum and cigarette butts. Yet 
at both sunsets a dark and ominous cloud 
pall gathered behind the black host of us 
pioneers. The horizon all about dazzled. 
We appeared to be hurling ourselves upon 
the continent out of an upper darkness; 
and our dozen columns of coal smoke—the 
wind being with us just at standard speed— 
lifted them straight up magically, like pil- 
lars supporting heaven. 

France uprose, amid warnings of mined 
channels, in the'scarps of an island. A bar- 
rel drifted past; a sleeping whale; wind- 
rows gridded the sea, pretending to be oil 
slicks; and we slid among the rainbow- 
hued sails of Breton fishing boats. A French 
cruiser, of the two-cigarette-stack type of 
sloop, built in England in the manner that 
we turn out automobiles, greeted us. We 
spoke by megaphone. French wigwag and 
flag code are different from both the Eng- 
lish system and ours. 

“D’ou venerons nous?”’ called our chief 
in his best café French. 

A quartermaster said—I didn’t see this— 
that the Gallic skipper kissed a hand at 
ours before he answered: 

““Where is the admiral? ’’—in French, all 


ibe 

“On board the cruiser.” 

“Follow us!” 

We spoke also a new and rakish gun- 
boat, with a power racer’s prow. One 
could see the red knobs on the gobs’ caps, 
officers’ trimmed beards, a brusquerte in the 
handling of spyglasses, and almost smell 
the tarragon in the salads for déjeuner. 
Again our chief hallooed in French, only to 
be answered by a brother officer from the 
American Embassy at Paris, with whom, 
consule Planco, he had discovered the boule- 
vards. Below the foreign syllables were 
imitated in falsetto, ending with that cryptic 
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Find Filled Orders 
nih the Time 


e> 


|| A Better Way 
to File Customers 
Orders After They 

|| Have Been Filled: 


O consult old orders 
your clerks now must 
—interrupt bookkeepers to 
copy folio numbers from 
ledgers, 
—hunt through dusty binders, 
—locating (after considerable 
delay) the one order which 
supplies the needed data. 
Disadvantages: Lack of 
speed. Much time wasted. 
Bothering the bookkeeper 
increases errors. Enter- 
ing folio numbers takes up 
bookkeeper’s time. Every 
Tom, Dick and Harry has 
access to ledgers. Using 
ledgers as indexes dirties 
and musses them. 
The Baker-Vawter Way — first 
announced last April in these 
columns and already in wide- 
spread use—is this: 
—eliminate folio numbers. 
—file filled orders alphabeti- 
cally (separate folder for 
each customer) in the 


Advantages: In 1-5th the time (we’ll 
prove it!) desired orders are referred 
to. Costs less to handle each ac- 
count. Speeds up ‘“‘service’’ to cus- 
tomers. Sales and Credit Managers 
can quickly refer to ALL of any cus: 
tomer’s orders. Valuable orders 
protected against fire-loss. Book- 
keeper’s time saved—no folio num- 
bers to copy—fewer interruptions, 
fewer mistakes. Keeps clerks away 
from ledgers! Loss of orders easily 
prevented. Quickly pays for itself. 
No danger that ledger leaves will be 
removed for use as folio number in- 
| dexes to old orders. Makes MA- | 
CHINE BOOKKEEPING’ thor- 
oughly practical. 
Write for Orderfile Folder, Explains 
fully. Address either factory: 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


Sales Offices in 42 Cities. Salesmen 
Everywhere. Sold direct-to-users only. 
10207 


| Baker-Vawter Company | 


Originators and Manufacturers 
LOOSE LEAF and STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT | 


il. — Ne. 02 of a Series «di 


McALPIN Model 
Patent Colt 
Style 316 


SHOES 


F course it is the metropolitan 
style in a Bates Shoe that first 
attracts you. But when you 

slip one on, you can’t help thinking 
how comfortable it is. 

Admirable combination, that. For 
the most authentic style is worthless 
if it isn’t wearable, and the most easy- 
going shoe on earth can’t be worn by 
the man who values his appearance 
unless it is sightly and correct. 

New York men wear Bates Shoes 
because so many are worn on Fifth 
Avenue. But New York men have 
just as much regard for their personal 
comfort as you have. They know 
that the authentic styles of Bates 
Shoes feel as well as they look. 


Prices $6 to $8 


IN certain models Bates Shoes may be 
had with the new Batex Sole. 


The Batex Sole wears long, is flexible, 
noiseless and damp-proof. It is a 
fibrous product of the laboratory, with 


springy resiliency. It won't slip on 
wet pavements, or burn or draw. 
With all its endurance and comfort it 
costs no more than leather. 


Shall we send you “‘Shoe Life’’? 


It is a new Bates publication telling how to 
make your shoes last longer and look better. 
Now that shoes are costing more, applying 
this valuable information will be a real 
economy because by giving added service to 
your shoes it reduces what you spend. 


A. J. BATES CO. 


WEBSTER MASSACHUSETTS 
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axiom of the sailor: ‘‘When in France, 
remember you’re an American!” 

We slowed, forming a column, entering 
the river estuary among invisible mines. 
We crossed a tide rip, among the vivid blue 
and pink sails of sardine fishing boats, past 
lighthouses such as glitter on Christmas 
cards. Farms ashore nestled under Mau- 
passant trees; then high oblong houses 
with red-tiled roofs resembled city dwell- 
ings escaped to the country. There came 
the city itself, an esplanade planted with 
plumy poplars, and, beyond, the jackstraw 
forest of steel cranes in the dockyards. 
Motor cars bowled along silently, men in 
uniforms suspiciously gray seemed to be 
marching under guard, and the figures in 
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black here and there were conceivably 
widows. 

A movie man on a small side-wheeler 
filmed us. He wore the black felt hat, im- 
perial, and lawn cravat of his trade in 
France. He might have been a brother, 
nevertheless, to the admiral, who surged 
past in a gray-bluish gig, pointing to the 
cheering folk that swarmed on the sea wall. 
Before we had anchored one of the trans- 
ports had entered the basin, lying port- 
side-to against the revétement, with a huge 
list, as if drawn downward by the shouts 
and shouts—shouts that filled the air. 

We were there, John Conyngham, after 
one hundred and forty years, with the first 
installment of our old debt to France! 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Why, suh,” stated Mr. Quarles, “to 
my mind, Judge, there ain’t no manner of 
doubt but whut prosperity has went to his 
head and turned it. He acted to me like a 
plum’ distracted idiot. A grown man with 
forty thousand pounds of solid money set- 
tin’ on the side of a gutter eatin’ jimcracks 
with a passel of dirty little boys! Kin you 
figure it out any other way, Judge—except 
that his mind is gone?” 

“T don’t set myself up to be a special- 
ist in mental disorders, son,” said Judge 
Priest softly; ‘‘but, sence you ask me the 
question, I should say, speakin’ offhand, 
that it looks to me more ez ef the heart was 
the organ that was mainly affected. And 
possibly’’—he added this last with a dry 
little smile—‘‘and possibly, by now, the 
stomach also.” 


Whether or not Mr. Quarles was correct 
in his psychopathic diagnosis, he certainly 
had been right when he told Judge Priest 
that the word was already all over the busi- 
ness district. It had spread fast and was 
still spreading; it spread to beat the wire- 
less, traveling as it did by that mouth-to- 
ear method of communication which is so 
amazingly swift and generally as tremen- 
dously incorrect. Persons who could not 
credit the tale at all, nevertheless lost no 
time in giving to it a yet wider circulation; 
so that, as though borne on the wind, it 
moved in every direction, like ripples on a 
pond; and with each time of retelling the 
size of the legacy grew. 

The Daily Evening News, appearing on 
the streets at five P. M., confirmed the tale; 
though by its account the fortune was re- 
duced to a sum far below the gorgeously 
exaggerated estimates of most of the earlier 
narrators. Between breakfast and supper- 
time Peep O’Day’s position in the common 
estimation of his fellow citizens underwent 
a radical and revolutionary change. He 
ceased—automatically, as it were—to be a 
town character; he became, by universal 
consent, a town notable, whose every act 
and every word would thereafter be sub- 


jected to close scrutiny and closer analysis. . 


The next morning the nation at large had 
opportunity to know of the great good for- 
tune that had befallen Paul Felix O’Day, 
for the story had been wired to the city pa- 
pers by the local correspondents of the 
same; and the press associations had 
picked up a stickful of the story and sped 
it broadcast over leased wires. Many who 
until that day had never heard of the for- 
tunate man, or, indeed, of the place where 
he lived, at once manifested a concern in 
his well-being. 

Certain firms of investment brokers in 
New York and Chicago promptly added a 
new name to what vulgarly they called 
their “‘sucker’’ lists. Dealers in mining 
stocks, in oil stocks, in all kinds of attrac- 
tive stocks, showed interest; in circular 
form samples of the most optimistic and 
alluring literature the world has ever known 
were consigned to the post, addressed to 
Mr. P. F. O’Day, such-and-such a town, 
such-and-such a state, care of general de- 
livery. 

Various lonesome ladies in various lone- 
some places lost no time in ‘sitting them- 
selves down and inditing congratulatory 
letters; object matrimony. Some of these 
were single ladies; others had been wid- 
owed, either by death or request. Various 
other persons of both sexes, residing here, 
there and elsewhere in our country, sud- 
denly remembered that they, too, were 
descended from the O’Days of Ireland, 
and wrote on forthwith to claim proud and 
fond relationship with the particular O’ Day 
who had come into money. 


It was a remarkable circumstance, which 
instantly developed, that one man shoulé 
have so many distant cousins scattered over 
the Union, and a thing equally noteworthy 
that practically all these kinspeople, through 
no fault of their own, should at the present 
moment be in such straitened circum- 
stances and in such dire need of temporary 
assistance of a financial nature. Ticker and 
printer’s ink, operating in conjunction, cer- 
tainly did their work mighty well; even so, 
several days were to elapse before the news 
reached one who, of all those who read it, 
had most cause to feel a profound personal 
sensation in the intelligence. 

This delay, however, was nowise to be 
blamed upon the tardiness of the news- 
papers; it was occasioned by the fact that 
the person referred to was for the moment 
well out of touch with the active currents 
of world affairs, he being confined in a 
workhouse at Evansville, Indiana. 

As soon as he had rallied from the shock 
this individual set about making plans to 
put himself in direct touch with the inher- 
itor. He had ample time in which to frame 
and shape his campaign, inasmuch as there 
remained for him yet to serve nearly eight 
long and painfully tedious weeks of a three- 
months’ vagraney sentence. Unlike most 
of those now manifesting their interest, he 
did not write a letter; but he dreamed 
dreams that made him forget the annoy- 
ances of a ball and chain fast on his ankle 
and piles of stubborn stones to be cracked 
up into fine bits with a heavy hammer. 

We are getting ahead of our narrative, 
though—days ahead of it. The chronolog- 
ical sequence of events properly dates from 
the morning following the morning when 
Peep O’Day, having been abruptly trans- 
lated from the masses of the penniless to 
the classes of the wealthy, had forthwith 
embarked upon the gastronomic orgy so 
graphically detailed by Deputy Sheriff 
Quarles. 

On that next day more eyes probably 
than had been trained in Peep O’Day’s di- 
rection in all the unremarked and unre- 
markable days of his life put together were 
focused upon him. Persons who thereto- 
fore had regarded his existence—if indeed 
they gave it a thought—as one of the 
utterly trivial and inconsequential inci- 
dents of the cosmic scheme, were moved 
to speak to him, to clasp his hand, and, in 
numerous instances, to express a hearty 
satisfaction over his altered circumstances. 
To all these, whether they were moved 
by mere neighborly good will, or perchance 
were inspired by impulses of selfishness, 
the old man exhibited a mien of aloofness 
and embarrassment. 

This diffidence or this suspicion—or this 
whatever it was—protected him from those 
who might entertain covetous and ulterior 
designs upon his inheritance even better 
than though he had been brusque and rude; 
while those who sought to question him 
regarding his plans for the future drew 
from him only mumbled and evasive re- 
plies, which left them as deeply in the dark 
as they had been before. Altogether, in his 
intercourse with adults he appeared shy 
and very ill at ease. 

It was noted, though, that early in the 
forenoon he attached to him perhaps half 
a dozen urchins, of whom the oldest could 
searcely have been more than twelve or 


thirteen years of age; and that these young- 


sters remained his companions throughout 
the day. Likewise the events of that day 
were such as to confirm a majority of the 
observers in practically the same belief that 
had been voiced by Mr. Quarles—namely, 
that whatever scanty brains Peep O’Day 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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People understand most of the things of attire 
they buy. Style tendencies are well-defined—standards 
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The jeweler is not always at fault. 


He selects his stock in good faith, but is likely 
to be too far from style sources and the events that 
determine style tendencies. In the matter of value, 
too, he has to rely on the Maker, or the wholesaler 
Aire supplies him. 


Women of taste and experience have found one 
unfailing test of a jeweler’s standards of style and 
value— How does he look upon Ostby & Barton 
Jewelry ? 

If he knows all the facts, as he ought to, the 
strongest feature of his stock will be Ostby & Barton— 

The foremost House among the jewelry makers 
of this country— 


The Osthy & Barton Ring Style Book 
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sense in jewelry, never more alive and contemporary 
than it is today— 

The House with principles of value even higher 
than the most exacting Government standards— 

The House with the finest corps of selected de- 
signets and craftsmen in the jewelry business— 

_ The largest ring manufacturing House in the world. 
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InOB Rings one your jeweler has more than 2 ; 
6,000 individual designs to select from — Stone-set 


Rings, Seal Rings, Emblem Rings, Wedding Rings. - 

Ostby & Barton Rings are made in both 14 Karat 
and 10 Karat solid gold—and each grade assays nearly 
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By its position in the business, this House enjoys 
the closest relations with the European dealers in 
precious and semi-precious stones—an assured supp 
from the very best sources. 

You will have no difficulty in getting Ostby & 
Barton Jewelry. 


Ostby & Barton have been the foremost ical ; 


Makers of the Nation for nearly forty years. 

More than 12,000 jewelers are giving special 
prominence to this fine Jewelry—and if you will 
inquire a little about the O-B Jeweler nearest you, 
you will find that he owns an enviable reputation 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
might have ever had were now completely 
addled by the stroke of luck that had be- 
fallen him. 

In fairness to all—to O’Day and to the 
town critics.who sat in judgment upon his 
behavior—it should be stated that his con- 
duct at the very outset was not entirely 
devoid of evidences of sanity. With his 
troupe of ragged juveniles trailing behind 
him, he first visited Felsburg Brothers’ 
Emporium to exchange his old and dis- 
reputable costume for a wardrobe that, in 
accordance with Judge Priest’s reeommen- 
dation, he had ordered on the afternoon 
previous, and which had since been under- 
going certain necessary alterations. 

With his meager frame incased in new 
black woolens, and wearing, as an incon- 
gruous added touch, the most brilliant of 
neckties, a necktie of the shade of a pome- 
granate blossom, he presently issued from 
Felsburg Brothers’ and entered M. Bieder- 
man’s shoe store, two doors below. Here 
Mr. Biederman fitted him with shoes, and 
in addition noted down a further order, 
which the purchaser did not give until after 
he had conferred earnestly with the mem- 
bers of his youthful entourage. 

Those watching this scene from a dis- 
tance saw—and perhaps marveled at the 
sight—that already, between these small 
boys, on the one part, and this old man, on 
the other, a perfect understanding appeared 
to have been established. 

After leaving Biederman’s, and tagged 
by his small escorts, O’Day went straight 
to the courthouse and, upon knocking at 
the door, was admitted to Judge Priest’s 
private chambers, the boys meantime wait- 
ing outside in the hall. When he came forth 
he showed them something he held in his 
hand and told them something; where- 
upon all of them burst into excited and 
joyous whoops. 

It was at that point that O’Day, by the 
common verdict of most grown-up on- 
lookers, began to betray the vagaries of a 
disordered intellect. Not that his reason 
had not been under suspicion already, as a 
result of his freakish excess in the matter of 
B. Weil & Son’s wares on the preceding 
day; but the relapse that now followed, as 
nearly everybody agreed, was even more 
pronounced, even more symptomatic than 
the earlier attack of aberration. 

In brief, this was what happened: To 
begin with, Mr. Virgil Overall, who dealt 
in lands and houses and sold insurance of 
all the commoner varieties on the side, had 
stalked O’Day to this point and was lying 
in wait for him as he came out of the court- 
house into the Public Square, being anxious 
to describe to him some especially desira- 
ble bargains, in both improved and un- 
improved realty; also, Mr. Overall was 
prepared to book him for life, accident and 
health policies on the spot. 

So pleased was Mr. Overall at having 
distanced his professional rivals in the 
hunt that he dribbled at the mouth. But 
the warmth of his disappointment and 
indignation dried up the salivary founts in- 
stantly when the prospective patron de- 
clined to listen to him at all and, breaking 
free from Mr. Overall’s detaining clasp, 
hurried on into Legal Row, with his small 
convoys trotting along ahead and along- 
side him. 

At the door of the Blue Goose Saloon and 
Short Order Restaurant its proprietor, by 
name Link Iserman, was lurking, as it 
were, in ambush. He hailed the approach- 
ing O’Day most cordially; he inquired in 
a warm voice regarding O’Day’s health; 
and then, with a rare burst of generosity, 
he invited, nay urged, O’ Day to step inside 
and have something on the house—wines, 
ales, liquors or cigars; it was all one to 
Mr. Iserman. The other merely shook his 
head and, without a word of thanks for the 
offer, passed on as though bent upon an 
important mission. 

Mark how the proofs were accumulating: 
The man had disdained the company of 
men of approximately his own age or there- 


about; he had refused an opportunity to 


partake of refreshment suitable to his 
years; and now he stepped into the Bon 
Ton toy store and bought for cash—most 
inconceivable of acquisitions!—a little 
wagon that was painted bright red and 
bore on its sides, in curlicued letters, the 
name Comet. 

His next stop was made at Bishop & 
Bryan’s grocery, where, with the aid of 
his youthful compatriots, he first discrim- 
inatingly selected, and then purchased on 
credit, and finally loaded into the wagon, 
such purchases as a dozen bottles of soda 
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pop, assorted flavors; 
soda and animal; sponge cakes with 
weather-proof pink icing on them; fruits 
of the season; cove oysters; a bottle of 
pepper sauce; and a quantity of the extra 
large sized bright green cucumber pickles 
known to the trade as the Fancy Jumbo 
Brand, Prime Selected. 

Presently the astounding spectacle was 
presented of two small boys, with string 
bridles on their arms, drawing the wagon 
through our town and out of it into the 


cheese, crackers— | 


country, with Peep O’Day in the rdle of | 


teamster walking alongside the laden 
wagon. He was holding the lines in his hands 
and shouting orders at his team, who showed 


a colty inclination to shy at objects, to kick | 
up their heels without provocation, and at | 


intervals to try to run away. Hight or 
ten small boys—for by now the troupe had 
grown in number and in volume of noise— 
trailed along, keeping step with their elderly 
patron and advising him shrilly regarding 
the management of his refractory span. 
As it turned out, the destination of this 
preposterous procession was Bradshaw’s 
Grove, where the entire party spent the 
day picnicking in the woods and, as re- 
ported by several reliable witnesses, playing 
games. It was not so strange that holi- 
daying boys should play games; the amaz- 


ing feature of the performance was that | 
Peep O’ Day, a man old enough to be grand- | 


father to any of them, played with them, 
being by turns an Indian chief, a robber 
baron, and the driver of a stagecoach at- 
tacked by Wild Western desperadoes. 
When he returned to town at dusk, 
drawing his little red wagon behind him, 


his new suit was rumpled into many | 
wrinkles and marked by dust and grass | 


stains; his flame-colored tie was twisted 
under one ear; his new straw hat was 
mashed quite out of shape; and in his eyes 
was a light that sundry citizens, on meeting 
him, could only*interpret to be a spark 
struck from inner fires of madness. 


Days that came after this, on through | 


the midsummer, were, with variations, but 
repetitions of the day I have just de- 
scribed. Each morning Peep O’Day would 
go to either the courthouse or Judge 
Priest’s home to turn over to the Judge the 
unopened mail which had been delivered 
to him at Gafford’s stables; then he would 


secure from the Judge a loan of money | 


against his inheritance. Generally the 


amount of his daily borrowing was a dol- | 


lar; rarely was it so much as two dollars; 
and only once was it more than two dollars. 

By nightfall the sum would have been 
expended upon perfectly useless and abso- 


lutely childish devices. It might be that he | 


would buy toy pistols and paper caps for 
himself and his following of urchins; or 
that his whim would lead him to expend all 
the money in tin flutes. In one case the 


group he so incongruously headed would be | 


for that one day a gang of make-believe 
banditti; in another, they would consti- 


tute themselves a fife-and-drum corps— | 


with barreltops for the dr'ums—and would 
march through the streets, where scandal- 
ized adults stood in their tracks to watch 
them go by, they all the while making weird 


sounds, which with them passed for music. | 


Or again, the available cash resources 
would be invested in provender; and then 
there would be an outing in the woods. 
Under Peep O’Day’s captaincy his chosen 


band of youngsters picked dewberries; they | 
in Guthrie’s | 
Gravel Pit, out by the old Fair Grounds, | 
where his spare naked shanks contrasted | 


went swimming together 


strongly with their plump freckled legs as 
all of them splashed through the shallows, 
making for deep water. Under his leader- 
ship they stole watermelons from Mr. Dick 
Bell’s patch, afterward eating their spoils 
in thickets of grapevines along the banks of 
Perkins’ Creek. 

It was felt that mental befuddlement 
and mortal folly could reach no greater 
heights—or no lower depths—than on a 
certain hour of a certain day, along toward 
the end of August, when O’ Day came forth 


from his quarters in Gafford’s stables, | 


wearing a pair of boots that M. Bieder- 
man’s establishment had turned out to his 
order and his measure—not such boots 
as a sensible man might be expected to 
wear, but boots that were exaggerated and 
monstrous counterfeits of the red-topped, 
seroll-fronted, brass-toed, stub-heeled, 
squeaky-soled bootees that small boys of 
an earlier generation possessed. 

Very proudly and seemingly unconscious 
of or, at least, oblivious to the derisive re- 
marks that the appearance of these new 
belongings drew from many persons, the 
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owner went clumping about in them, with 
the rumply legs of his trousers tucked down 
in them, and ballooning up and out over 
the tops in folds which overlapped from his 
knee joints halfway down his attenuated 
calves. : 

As Deputy Sheriff Quarles said, the 
combination was a sight fit to make a horse 
laugh. It may be that small boys have a 
lesser sense of humor than horses have, for 
certainly the boys who were the old man’s 
invariable shadows did not laugh at him, 
or at his boots either. Between the whis- 
kered senior and his small comrades there 
existed a free masonry that made them all 
sense a thing beyond the ken of most of 
their elders. Perhaps this was because the 
elders, being blind in their superior wisdom, 
saw neither this thing nor the communion 
that flourished. They saw only the farcical 
joke. But His Honor, Judge Priest, to cite 
a conspicuous exception, seemed not to see 
the lamentable comedy of it. 

Indeed, it seemed to some almost as if 
Judge Priest were aiding and abetting the 
befogged O’Day in his demented enter- 
prises, his peculiar excursions and his weird 
purchases. If he did not actually encour- 
age him in these constant exhibitions of 
witlessness, certainly there were no evi- 
dences available to show that he sought to 
dissuade O’ Day from his strange course. 

At the end of a fortnight one citizen, in 
whom patience had ceased to be a virtue 
and to whose nature long-continued silence 
on any public topic was intolerable, felt it 
his duty to speak to the Judge upon the 
subject. This gentleman—his name was 
S. P. Escott—held, with others, that, for 
the good name of the community, steps 
should be taken to abate the infantile, 
futile activities of the besotted legatee. 

Afterward Mr. Escott, giving a partial 
account of the conversation with Judge 


| Priest to certain of his friends, showed un- 
| feigned annoyance at the outcome. 


“T claim that old man’s not fittin’ to be 
runnin’ a court any longer,” he stated bit- 
terly. ‘‘He’s too old and peevish—that’s 
what ails him! For one, I’m certainly not 
never goin’ to vote fur him again. Why, it’s 
gettin’ to be ez much ez a man’s life is 
worth to stop that there spiteful old crank 
on the street and put a civil question to 
him—that’s whut’s the matter!” 

“‘What happened, S. P.?” 
someone. 

“Why, here’s what happened!” 
claimed the aggrieved Mr. Escott. ‘‘I 
hadn’t any more than started in to tell him 
the whole town was talkin’ about the way 
that daffy Old Peep O’ Day was carryin’ on, 
and that somethin’ had oughter be done 
about it, and didn’t he think it was be- 
holdin’ on him ez circuit judge to do some- 
thin’ right away, sech ez havin’ O’Day 
tuck up and tried fur a lunatic, and that I 
fur one was ready and willin’ to testify to 
the crazy things I’d seen done with my 
own eyes—when he cut in on me and jest 
ez good ez told me to my own face that ef 
I’d quit tendin’ to other people’s business 
I’d mebbe have more business of my own 
to tend to. 

“Think of that, gentlemen! A circuit 
judge bemeanin’ a citizen and a tax- 
payer’’—he checked himself slightly— 
“anyhow, a citizen, thataway! It shows 
he can’t be rational his ownself. Personally 
I claim Old Priest is failin’ mentally—he 
must be! And ef anybody kin be found torun 
against him at the next election you gentle- 
men jest watch and see who gits my vote!”’ 

Having uttered this threat with deep 
and significant emphasis Mr. Escott, still 
muttering, turned and entered the front 
gate of his boarding house. It was not ex- 
actly his boarding house; his wife ran it. 
But Mr. Escott lived there and voted from 
there. 

But the apogee of Peep O’Day’s carnival 
of weird vagaries of deportment came at the 
end of two months—two months in which 
each day the man furnished cumulative and 
piled-up material for derisive and jocular 
comment on the part of a very considerable 
proportion of his fellow townsmen. 

Three occurrences of a widely dissimilar 
nature, yet all closely interrelated to the 
main issue, marked the climax of the man’s 
new role in his new career. The first of 
these was the arrival of his legacy; the 
second was a one-ring circus; and the third 
and last was a nephew. 

In the form of certain bills of exchange 
the estate left by the late Daniel O’Day, of 
the town of Kilmare, in the island of Ire- 
land, was on a certain afternoon delivered 
over into Judge Priest’s hands, and by him, 
in turn, handed to the rightful owner, after 


inquired 
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which sundry indebtednesses, represen# 
the total of the old Judge’s day+ 
cash advances to O’Day, were liq 

The ceremony of deducting thiss 
place at the Planters’ Bank, whither 
had journeyed in company from the 
house. Having, with the aid of the p; 
teller, instructed O’Day in the tee 
details requisite to the drawing of 
checks, Judge Priest went home an 
his bag packed, and left for Reelfoot 
to spend a week fishing. As a conseg 
he missed the remaining two events, fc 
ing immediately thereafter. P 

The circus was no great shakes of a 
no grand, glittering, gorgeous, glorioy 
eant of education and entertainment, 
eling on its own special trains; no vastt 
city of world’s wonders and world’s 
pions, heralded for weeks and we 
advance of its coming by dead wall 
blazoned with the finest examples ¢ 
lithographer’s art, and by half-page a 
tisements in the Daily Evening Ne 
the contrary, it was a shabby littl 
show, which, coming overland ons 
tice, rolled into town under horse 
and set up its ragged and dusty canya 
on the vacant lot across from Yei t's dr 
store. ie 

Compared with the street parade of a 
of its great and famous rivals, the str 
parade of this circus was a meager q 
disappointing thing. Why, there was or 
one elephant, a dwarfish and debilitat. 
looking creature, worn mangy and slick 
its various angles, like the cover of and 
fashioned haircloth trunk; and obyiou: 
most of the closed cages were 
beaten stake wagons in disguise. Neyert} 
less, there was a sizable turnout of peoy 
for the afternoon performance. After; 
a circus was a circus. i 

Moreover, this particular circus 4 
marked at the afternoon performance | 
happenings of a nature most decided 
unusual. At one o’clock the doors we 
opened; at one-ten the eyes of the pi 
prietor were made glad and his heart » 
uplifted within him by the sight of 
strange procession, drawing nearer a 
nearer across the scuffed turf of the Co 
mon, and heading in the direction of t 
red ticket wagon. 

At the head of the procession march 
Peep O’Day—only, of course, the pi 
prietor didn’t know it was Peep O’D, 
queer figure in his rumpled black el 
and his red-topped brass-toed boots,a 
with one hand holding fast to the string 
a captive toy balloon. Behind him, in) 
uneven jostling formation, followed ma 
small boys and some small girls. A cens 
of the ranks would have developed t} 
here were included practically all t 
juvenile white population who otherwi 
through a lack of funds, would have he 
denied the opportunity to patronize #| 
circus or, in fact, any circus. 

Each member of the joyous compa 
was likewise the bearer of a toy balloon 
red, yellow, blue, green or purple, as{ 
case might be. Over the line of headst 
taut rubbery globes rode on their tethe 
nodding and twisting like so many big/ 
descent bubbles; and half a block away, 
the edge of the lot, a balloon vender, whi 
entire stock had been disposed of in ¢| 
splendid transaction, now stood, emp 
handed but full-pocketed, marveling at! 
stroke of luck that enabled him to take) 
afternoon off and rest his voice. 

Out of a seemingly bottomless exchea)| 
Peep O’Day bought tickets of admiss! 
for all. But this was only the beginni) 
Once inside the tent he procured accomh| 
dations in the reserved-seat section | 
himself and those who accompanied hi 
From such superior points of vantage || 
whole crew of them witnessed the perfor! 
ance, from the thrilling grand entry, W 
spangled ladies and gentlemen riding 1! 
by two on broad-backed steeds, to / 
tumbling bout introducing the full ee 
of the company, which came at the en 

They munched fresh-roasted peal 
and balls of sugar-coated pop corn, sligh 
rancid, until they munched no longer W 
zest but merely mechanically. They dré 
pink lemonade to an extent that thre} 
ened absolute depletion of the fluid conte 
of both barrels in the refreshment 
out in the menagerie tent. They whoo} 
their unbridled approval when the 
Indian chief, after shooting down as 
coon with a bow and arrow from S80 
where up near the top of the center P 
while balancing himself jauntily erect ul 
the haunches of a coursing white char 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Tested and Found Superior 


The world-wide leather shortage em- 
phasizes the importance of buying 
gloves with an established reputation 
for quality, style and endurance. 


WOU TET 


66D: 99 
Bi-Plane 
The Grinnell “Bi-Plane” has very 
short cuffs with two wings—just 
takes in coat sleeve—keeps out 
dust and wind. Elastic strap 
fastener adjusts glove to hand. 
Folds into small space. Soft, 
pliable, washable, wears like 

rawhide. 


The reputation of Grinnell Gloves 
has been earned by more than 
fifty years of conscientious pro- 
duction of gloves of perfect work- 
manship and style from leather 
of finest grade. 
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Grinnell Leadershi i 

: if ) P imp-Kuff 

in Auto Gloves Sile No. 4446 

S B The motoring glove 
3 : ; : a sensation originated 
j Grinnell Coltskin automobile and driving gloves by us. Loose, limp 
: are the last word in style, comfort and service. cuff—wrinkles down 
s hs , naturally on wrist or 
: They will not crack, peel, shrink or harden from may be pulled over 
i use. They may be washed in soap and water, or sleeve. Rolls, crum- 
; A ples or folds up with- 
: gasoline. out losing shape. 
/ : , % 6 : Also made with ven- 
“Limp-Kuff,” “Rist-Fit,” “Grip-Tite,” “Bi-Plane” Hished Back. 


and “Speedway” are famous names in Glove- 
dom. Each represents a distinctive feature found 
only in Grinnell Gloves. Always 
look for the name Grinnell. 
It’s there for your protection. 


Leading dealers everywhere A N N VAL 
sell Grinnell Gloves. For your N ATION AL 
convenience, these dealers an- 

nounce a National Fall Styles STYLE ; 


Exhibit of Grinnell Gloves. For 
SHOW 


months we have been co-oper- 
ating with them by creating 
GRINNELL | 
GLOVE S 


newer ideas in gloves and in 
glove-making. 


Visit the display of the Grinnell 
dealer in your city. Select the 
gloves you require for dress, street 
| wear, motoring, driving or work 
| and you will be assured of com- 
| plete glove satisfaction. 
| 


will be sent 
you free on 
request, 


Kindly mention 
your dealer's 
name when writ- 
ing. 


Morrison-Ricker Manufacturing Company 
25 Broad Street (Established 1856) , Grinnell, Iowa 
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OULDN’T you 

like to have all 
your furniture just like 
new once more? 


To Have Your Furniture 


“Made Like New” 
Look to the “Lyknu Maid” 


Not greased over, 
waxed over or oiled 

ce over, but 
brilliant again witll ‘the! 
first fine lustre it had the — 
day you bought itP 4 


LYKNU actually cleans 
and polishes your furni- 
ture~instantly wipes 
away all accumulated 
grease and dirt, leaving a 
perfectly clean and dry 


surface. LYKNU does 
not give to furniture a 
sticky coating of oil or 
grease. Only one cloth 
needed—only one opera- 
tion — because LYKNU > 
3i"— cleans and polishes at 
the same time. 


LYKNU goes three times as 
far because its ‘‘ spreading”’ 
quality is three times as great. 


Three sizes, 
25c—50c—$1.00 


COIN OR < “sy STAMPS 


Lyknu Polish Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed you will find 25e for which please 
send me immediately a 2Sc bottle of Lyknu Polish. 


Address 


Make all the furniture 
in your home just like iy Dales Name 
MANUFACTURED BY new with Lyknu 


Lyknu Polish Manufacturing Co. Sold by department stores, 


grocery stores, drug stores 

Pitisborgh, on poe _ and hardware stores. If your 
~-i dealer cannot supply you, 

mail back the coupon today. 


—Health 
without drug- 
taking. If you need 
a natural, gentle laxa- 
tive, just eat, each day, ade- 
licious bran muffin made from 


Pillsbury's 
Health Bran 


ie larger, cleaner, coarser flakes supply 
je right amount of roughage to accom- 
‘sh the desired laxative effect. Then 
jo—the Pillsbury recipe, printed on the 
llsbury package, produces a breakfast 
afin that is really delicious! Don’t 
‘ubt it—try it—forget medicine—use 
LLSBURY’S HEALTH BRAN and 
1 good-bye to constipation. 


nsist Upon Pillsbury’s 
i Large Package 


15c 


(Except in Far West) 


your grocer cannot supply you, send 
c for a full-sized package (the 10c addi- 
onal is for wrapping and postage). 


| Department “‘S” 
illsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


re You the Man? 


‘s hoped that this advertisement will 
‘rest the attention of men with execu- 
/ability at present actually engaged in 
nerchandising and managerial end of 
‘etail women’s ready-to-wear business. 
-ty man who knows beyond question 
‘ he has a natural gift in the direction 
jomen’s styles and merchandise, as 
"as executive ability in store manage- 
‘t, can greatly increase his present in- 
2, as, if necessary, special positions 
: d be created to meet requirements of 
jrienced men possessed of such ability. 
‘us retail business, with stores in differ- 
jities, is one of the largest in the United 
‘2s and has now in its organization men 
¢ salaries have been doubled, trebled 
‘quadrupled after a few years’ training 
development. Such men, however, are 
jual; therefore none who has not the 
‘ral talent and executive ability referred 
Who does not think for himself and exer- 
ood judgment—need apply. Men with 
2nt incomes of $2500.00 to $4000.00 a 
| need not hesitate to apply, as oppor- 
vies for great advancement for such are 
“open in same organization. 


onetary investment neither asked nor 
pted. Replies strictly confidential. 


ress P.O. Box 52, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
suddenly flung off his feathered headdress, 
his wig and his fringed leather garments, 
and revealed himself in pink fleshings as 
the principal bareback rider. 

They screamed in a chorus of delight 
when the funny old clown, who had been 
forcibly deprived of three tin flutes in rapid 
succession, now produced yet a fourth from 
the seemingly inexhaustible depths of his 
baggy white pants—a flute with a string 
and a bent pin affixed to it—and, secretly 
affixing the pin in the tail of the cross ring- 
master’s coat, was thereafter enabled to 
toot sharp shrill blasts at frequent inter- 
vals, much to the chagrin of the ringmaster, 
who seemed utterly unable to discover the 
whereabouts of the instrument dangling 
behind him. 

But no one among them whooped louder 
or laughed longer than their elderly and 
bewhiskered friend, who sat among them, 
paying the bills. As his guests they stayed 
for the concert; and, following this, they 
patronized the side show in a body. They 
had been almost the first upon the scene; 
assuredly they were the last of the audience 
to quit it. 

Indeed, before they trailed their con- 
frére away from the spot the sun was 
nearly down; and at scores of supper tables 
all over town the tale of poor old Peep 
O’Day’s latest exhibition of freakishness 
was being retailed, with elaborations, to 


interested auditors. Estimates of the sum 


probably expended by him in this crown- 
ing extravagance ranged well up into the 
hundreds of dollars. 

As for the object of these speculations, he 
was destined not to eat any supper at all 
that night. Something happened that so 
upset him as to make him forget the meal 
altogether. It began to happen when he 
reached the modest home of P. Gafford, 
adjoining the Gafford stables, on Locust 
Street, and found sitting on the lowermost 
step of the porch a young man of untidy 
and unshaved aspect, who hailed him affec- 
tionately as Uncle Paul, and who showed 
deep annoyance and acute distress upon 
being rebuffed with chill words. 

It is possible that the strain of serving a 
three-months’ sentence, on the technical 
charge of vagrancy, in a workhouse some- 
where in Indiana, had affected the young 
man’s nerves. His ankle bones still ached 
where the ball and chain had been hitched; 
on his palms the blisters induced by the 
uncongenial use of a sledge hammer on a 
rock pile had hardly as yet turned to cal- 
luses. So it is only fair to presume that his 
nervous system felt the stress of his recent 
confining experiences also. 

Almost tearfully he pleaded with Peep 
O’Day to remember the ties of blood that 
bound them; repeatedly he pointed out 
that he was the only known kinsman of the 
other in all the world, and, therefore, had 
more reason than any other living being to 
expect kindness and generosity at his uncle’s 
hands. He spoke socialistically of the 
advisability of an equal division; failing to 
make any impression here he mentioned 
the subject of a loan—at first hopefully, 
but finally despairingly. 

When he was done Peep O’Day, in a per- 
fectly colorless and unsympathetic voice, 
bade him good-by—not good night but 
good-by! And, going inside the house, he 
closed the door behind him, leaving his 
newly returned relative outside and quite 
alone. 

At this the young man uttered violent 
language; but, since there was nobody pres- 
ent to hear him, it is likely he found small 
satisfaction in his profanity, rich though it 
may have been in metaphor and variety. 
So presently he betook himself off, going 
straight to the office in Legal Row of H. B. 
Sublette, attorney at law. 

From the circumstance that he found 
Mr. Sublette in, though it was long past 
that gentleman’s office hours, and, more- 
over, found Mr. Sublette waiting in an ex- 
pectant and attentive attitude, it might 
have been adduced by one skilled in the 
trick of putting two and two together that 
the pair of them had reached a prior un- 
derstanding sometime during the day; and 
that the visit of the young man to the 
Gafford home and his speeches there had 
all been parts of a scheme planned out at a 
prior conference. f 

Be this as it may, as soon as Mr. Sub- 
lette had heard his caller’s version of the 
meeting upon the porch he lost no time in 
taking certain legal steps. That very night, 
on behalf of his client, denominated in the 
documents as Percival Dwyer, Esquire, he 
prepared a petition addressed to the circuit 
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judge of the district, setting forth that, in- 
asmuch as Paul Felix O’Day had by divers 
acts shown himself to be of unsound mind, 
now, therefore, came his nephew and next of 
kin praying that a committee or curator be 
appointed to take over the estate of the said 
Paul Felix O’Day, and administer the same 
in accordance with the orders of the court 
until such time as the said Paul Felix O’Day 
should recover his reason, or should pass 
from this life, and so forth and so on; not to 
mention whereases in great number and 
aforesaids abounding throughout the text in 
the utmost profusion. 

On the following morning the papers 
were filed with Circuit Clerk Milam. That 
vigilant barrister, Mr. Sublette, brought 
them in person to the courthouse before 
nine o’clock, he having the interests of his 
client at heart and perhaps also visions of 
a large contingent fee in his mind. No 
retainer had been paid. The state of Mr. 
Dwyer’s finances—or, rather, the absence 
of any finances—had precluded the per- 
formance of that customary detail; but to 
Mr. Sublette’s experienced mind the pros- 
pects of future increment seemed large. 

Accordingly he was all for prompt action. 
Formally he said he wished to go on record 
as demanding for his principal a speedy 
hearing of the issue, with a view to prevent- 
ing the defendant named in the pleadings 
from dissipating any more of the estate 
lately bequeathed to him and now fully in 
his possession—or words to that effect. 

Mr. Milam felt justified in getting into 
communication with Judge Priest over the 
long-distance phone; and the Judge, cut- 
ting short his vacation and leaving un- 
caught vast numbers of bass and perch in 
Reelfoot Lake, came home, arriving late 
that night. 

Next morning, having issued divers or- 
ders in connection with the impending liti- 
gation, he sent a messenger to find Peep 
O’Day and to direct O’Day to come to the 
courthouse for a personal interview. 

Shortly thereafter a scene that had oc- 
curred some two months earlier, with His 
Honor’s private chamber for a setting, was 
substantially duplicated: There was the 
same cast of two, the same stage proper- 
ties, the same atmosphere of untidy tidi- 
ness. And, as before, the dialogue was in 
Judge Priest’s hands. He led and his fellow 
character followed his leads. 

“Peep,” he was saying, ‘‘you under- 
stand, don’t you, that this here fragrant 
nephew of yours that’s turned up from 
nowheres in particular is fixin’ to git ready 
to try to prove that you are feeble-minded? 
And, on top of that, that he’s goin’ to ask 
that a committee be app’inted fur you—in 
other words, that somebody or other shall 
be named by the court, meanin’ me, to take 
charge of your property and control the 
spendin’ of it frum now on?” 

“Yes, suh,” stated O’Day. ‘Pete Gaf- 
ford he set down with me and made hit all 
clear to me, yestiddy evenin’, after they’d 
done served the papers on me.” 

“All right, then. Now I’m goin’ to fix 
the hearin’ fur to-morrow mornin’ at ten. 
The other side is askin’ fur a quick deci- 
sion; and I rather figger they’re entitled to 
it. Is that agreeable to you?” 

“‘Whutever you say, Judge.” 

“Well, have you retained a lawyer to 
represent your interests in court? That’s 
the main question that I sent fur you to ast 

ou.” 
% “Do I need a lawyer, Judge?” 

“Well, there have been times when I re- 
garded lawyers ez bein’ superfluous,’’ stated 
Judge Priest dryly. ‘Still, in most cases 
litigants do have ’em round when the case 
is bein’ heard.” 

“T don’t know ez I need any lawyer to 
he’p me say whut I’ve got to say,” said 
O’Day. “Judge, you ain’t never ast me no 
questions about the way I’ve been carryin’ 
on sence I come into this here money; but 
T reckin mebbe this is ez good a time ez any 
to tell you jest why I’ve been actin’ the 
way I’ve done. You see, suh 2? 

“Hold on!’”’ broke in Judge Priest. ‘‘Up 
till now, ez my friend, it would ’a’ been 
perfectly proper fur you to give me your 
confidences ef you were minded so to do; 
but now I reckin you’d better not. You 
see, I’m the judge that’s got to decide 
whether you are a responsible person— 
whether you’re mentally capable of handlin’ 
your own financial affairs, or whether you 
ain’t. So you’d better wait and make your 
statement in your own behalf to me whilst 
I’m settin’ on the bench. I'll see that you 
git an opportunity to do so and I'll listen 
to it; and I’ll give it all the consideration 
it’s deservin’ of. 


FORWARD 
MARCH 


The brisk, soldierly swagger 
of the military mode is 
making hearts beat high in 
boy-world — particularly in 
this new member of the 
family of 


db 


Take the typical “Trencher” 
shown above, with its high, 
dashing, metal-buckled belt, 
and free, easy waist—it’s as 
distinctly MILITARY asa 
call to arms. The wide 
sweeping skirt lets the boy 
step like an army officer— 
the square patch pockets and 
sleeve-tabs, give him a real 
taste of West Point Style. 


Mothers who know their 
boys hearts and minds, will 


march them straight to the | 


best store in town to inspect 

this coat, as well as other 

Sampeck Clothes, all 

a’snap with military swank. 
i 


Make sure you see the 
Sampeck Label—if it isn’t 


_ there, write us. 


Samuel W. Peck & Co. 


806-808 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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OUR liability can be protected by the Hartford’s 

reliability. The business man with diversified 
interests who does not fully insure, like the ostrich 
that -hides its head, rests in false security. 


Any agent or broker can sell you a Hartford policy. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Ae JNTINUOUS light in bath and night light 


dents. 


Electrical and 
Hardware Dealers 
sell the Dim-a-lite 

in three forms: 


—Analtachment which screws into 
any socket and lakes any lamp. 


—A_ permanent fixture socket 
( which replaces ordinary sockets. 
—A portable with brass reflector 
and special attachment which 
hooks to bed, crib, bureau, etc., 
with 8-foot cord and plug for 
instant connection to any lamp 


socket, 


Fixe. Chane 


in halls is a wise measure in avoiding acci- 
These can be burned continuously, —_—— % 
without waste, if the Dim-a-lite which permits of Na isthe at 


regulating any electric light is used. 


DIM-A- LITE 


With your home equipped with Dim-a-lites you can have a candle 
td power in bath and hall; a dim glow in bedroom and nursery and a 
soft light in the cosy corner and for the porch. You can regulate 


Burn Your 
Night Lights 


Attachment 
$1.25 


every light to suit the need and save 


from 30% to 80% in current. eee ~ 
The Dim-a-lite pays for itself quickly Fixture 
in saving current and the amount saved rick 


in years of service makes it extrava- 

gant to do without it. Ask your °° 
dealer to show you the Dim-a-lite 
or write for “ Thrift in Sugar Coats.” 


WiIRT OMPANY opiy-s-Lite 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA Portable, $3.75 
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“And, on second thought, p’raps it would 
only be a waste of time and money fur you 
to go hirin’ a lawyer specially to represent 
you. Under the law it’s my duty, in sech a 
case ez this here one is, to app’int a member 
of the bar to serve durin’ the proceedin’s ez 
your guardian ad litem. 

“You don’t need to be startled,’ he 
added as O’Day flinched at the sound in 
his ears of these strange and fearsome words. 
“A guardian ad litem is simply a lawyer 
that tends to your affairs till the case is 
settled one way or the other. Ef you had 
a dozen lawyers I’d have to app’int him 


jest the same. So you don’t need to worry | 


about that part of it. 

“That’s all. You kin go now ef you 
want to. Only, ef I was you, I wouldn’t 
draw out any more money frum the bank 
*twixt now and the time when I make my 
decision.” 


All things considered, it was an unusual 
assemblage that Judge Priest regarded over 
the top rims of his glasses as he sat facing 
it in his broad armchair, with the flat top 
of the bench intervening between him and 
the gathering. Not often, even in the case 
of exciting murder trials, had the old court- 
room held a larger crowd; certainly never 
had it held so many boys. Boys, and boys 
exclusively, filled the back rows of benches 
downstairs. More boys packed the narrow 
shelf-like baleony that spanned the chamber 
across its far end—mainly small boys, bare- 
footed, sunburned, freckled-faced, shock- 
headed boys. And, for boys, they were 
strangely silent and strangely attentive. 

The petitioner sat with his counsel, Mr. 
Sublette. The petitioner had been newly 
shaved, and from some mysterious source 
had been equipped with a neat wardrobe. 
Plainly he was endeavoring to wear a look 
of virtue, which was a difficult undertaking, 
as you would understand had you known 
the petitioner. 

The defending party to the action was 
seated across the room, touching elbows 
with old Colonel Farrell, dean of the local 
bar and its most florid orator. 

“The court will designate Col. Horatio 
Farrell as guardian ad litem for the defendant 
during these proceedings,”’ Judge Priest had 
stated a few minutes earlier, using the 
formal and grammatical language he re- 
served exclusively for his courtroom. 

At once old Colonel Farrell had hitched 
his chair up alongside O’Day; had asked 
him several questions in a tone inaudible 
to those about them; had listened to the 
whispered answers of O’Day; and then had 
nodded his huge curly white dome of a 
head, as though amply satisfied with the 
responses. 

Let us skip the preliminaries. True, they 
seemed to interest the audience; here, 
though, they would be tedious reading. 
Likewise, in touching upon the opening and 
outlining address of Attorney-at-Law Sub- 
lette let us, for the sake of time and space, 
be very much briefer than Mr. Sublette 
was. For our present purposes, I deem it 
sufficient to say that in all his professional 
career Mr. Sublette was never more elo- 
quent, never more forceful, never more 
vehement in his allegations, and never more 
convinced—as he himself stated, not once 
but repeatedly—of his ability to prove the 
facts he alleged by competent and unbiased 
testimony. These facts, he pointed out, 
were common knowledge in the commu- 
nity; nevertheless, he stood prepared to 
buttress them with the evidence of reputa- 
ble witnesses, given under oath. 

Mr. Sublette, having unwound at length, 
now wound up. He sat down, perspiring 
freely and through the perspiration radiat- 
ing confidence in his contentions, confidence 
in the result and, most of all, unbounded 
confidence in Mr. Sublette. 

Now Colonel Farrell was standing up to 
address the court. Under the cloak of a 
theatrical presence and a large orotund 
manner, and behind a Ciceronian command 
of sonorous language, the colonel carried 
concealed a shrewd old brain. It was as 
though a skilled marksman lurked in am- 
bush amid a tangle of luxuriant foliage. In 
this particular instance, moreover, it is 
barely possible that the colonel was acting 
on a cue, privily conveyed to him before the 
court opened. 

“May it please Your Honor,” he began, 
“T have just conferred with the defendant 


| here; and, acting in the capacity of his 


guardian ad litem, I have advised him to 
waive an opening address by counsel. In- 
deed, the defendant has no counsel. Fur- 
thermore, the defendant, also acting upon 
my advice, will present no witnesses in his 


. briskly. 
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own behalf. But, with Your Honor’ 
mission, the defendant will now 
personal statement; and thereafte 
rest content, leaving the final arb’ 
of the issue to Your Honor’s discre 

“TI object!” exclaimed Mr. & 


“On what grounds does the 
counsel object?” inquired Judge Prie 
“On the grounds that, since t 
competence of this man is co 
since it is our contention that he ig 
and plainly a victim of senility, ay 
vidual prematurely in his dotag 
utterances by him will be of no valt 
soever in aiding the conscience an 
gence of the court to arrive at a 
just conclusion regarding the def 
mental condition.” 
Mr. Sublette excelled in the us 
words; there was no doubt about 
“The objection is overruled,”’ sa 
Priest. He nodded in the direction ¢ 
and Colonel Farrell. “The court y 
the defendant. He is not to be int 
while making his statement. The 
ant may proceed.” 4 q 
Without further urging, O’Day gs 
a tall, slab-sided rack of a man, ° 
long arms dangling at his sides, hal 
Judge Priest and half facing his 
and his nephew’s lawyer. Withou 
tion he began to speak. And ft 
what he said: 
“There’s mebbe some here ez } 
about how I was raised and fetch 
My paw and my maw died when I w 
only a baby; so I was brung up out 
the old county porehouse ez a paw 
can’t remember the time when 
have to work for my board and kee 
work. hard. While other boys was) 
school and playin’ hooky, and goit} 
washin’ in the creek, and playin’ 
and all sech ez that, I had to work. In 
done no playin’ round in my whole }} 
not till here jest recently, anyway. | 
“But I always craved to plagiy 
some. I didn’t never say nothin’ abo} 
to nobody after I growed up, ’cause | 
gered it out they wouldn’t understand 
mebbe’d laugh at me; but all th 
ever sence I left that there porehouse, 
had a hankerin’ here inside of me”: 
lifted one hand and touched his brea 
“T’ve had.a hankerin’ to be a boy and t) 
all the things a boy does; to do the thir 
was chiseled out of doin’ whilst I wa: 
suitable age to be doin’ ’em. I call to 
that I uster dream in my sleep al 
doin’ ’em; but the dream never come tri 
not till jest here lately. It didn’t havi 
chancet to come true—not till ae | 
“So, when this money come to 
sudden and unbeknownstlike I said 


dream come true; and I started outf 
do it. And I done it! And I reckin ths 
the cause of my bein’ here to-day, acei! 
of bein’ feeble-minded. But, even § 
don’t regret it none. Ef it was all t 
over ag’in I’d do it jest the very same| 

“Why, I never knowed whut it was)! 
here two months or so ago, to have mj! 
of bananas and candy and gingersnaps 
all sech knickknacks ez them. All my 
I’ve been cravin’ secretly to own a pai 
red-topped boots with brass toes on 
like I used to see other boys wearin’ in 
wintertime when I was out yonder at 
porehouse wearin’ an old pair of someb 
else’s cast-off shoes—mebbe a man’s shi 
with rags wropped round my feet to } 
the snow frum comin’ through the er 
in ’em, and to keep ’em frum slippin’ rt 
spang off my feet. I got three toes fros 
oncet durin’ a cold spell, wearin’ them} 
of shoes. But here the other week I fo! 
myself able to buy me some red-top bi 
with brass toes on’em. So I had ’emm 
to order and I’m wearin’ ’em now. I¥ 
“em reg’lar even ef it is summertime. It 
a heap of pleasure out of ’em. Ané 
all my life long I’ve been wantin’ tog 
circus. But not till three days ago I did) 
never git no chancet to goto one. __ 

“That gentleman yonder—Mis 
lette—he ’lowed jest now that I wa 
a lot of little boys in this here town) 
bad habits. He said that I was leari 


’em nobody knowed whut devilment. : 


he spoke of my havin’ egged ’em ont 
watermelons frum Mister Bell’s 
melon patch out here three miles f 
on the Marshallville gravel road. — 
heared whut he jest now said about tha 
“T don’t mean no offense and 
pardon fur contradictin’ him right 
fore everybody here in the big courtho 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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Different and Better! 


BOVE are shown some of the ‘Michelin advertise- 

_&| ments which have appeared recently in the 

i @ “Saturday Evening Post” and othe: important period- 

t ®. icals reaching millions of motorists of all classes in all 
parts of the country. 


Even in the small size in which these advertisements 
must be reproduced here, you can see how different 
this advertising is from other tire advertising. 


Other tire advertising looks. more or less alike because 
other tires are more or less alike. But Michelin adver- 
tising is different because Michelin Tires embody 
specific points of superiority which are easily indicated 
and explained. 


| ® = It is because Michelin Tires are different and better 
= that Michelin dealers stick to the house of Michelin 
and Michelin users swear by Michelin Tires. Both 

are satisfied that they have the best. 


Write us for more complete information. The Michelin 
story is interesting, different and hetter—a story that 
it will pay you to read. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, New Jersey 


Canadian Headquarters: Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
782 St. Catherine Street, W., Montrzal 
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Why My Actual Profits 
Equal My Estimates 


THE 


aadres® 


am't Rec'd 


Rodney Wilcox, Dry Goods Merchant, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Fifty-six years’ experience has taught me that success or failure in 
business depends upon actually getting every penny that you plan to get, 


when you establish your mark-up. 


It was years before I learned how to stop the gap between real profits 


and paper profits. 


No matter how hard I tried to watch expenses, the actual cash in 
the bank did not equal what I should have received for goods that had 


left my shelves. 


I knew that my greatest sources 
of loss were— 


1. Little errors in figuring. 


2. Ignorance of what each de- 
partment was earning for me. 


3. Lack of exact information 
about my outstanding accounts— 
payable and receivable. 


The first losses, due to figuring, 
I found it impossible to stop for a 
long time. Human figuring is al- 
ways unreliable. 


The last two I tried to stop by 
exhaustive records—but it takes 
time to compile adequate records 
when you have to do all the work 
by hand. 

It was a Burroughs Figuring Machine 
that finally enabled me to stop losses and 
get needed information quickly. 

My Burroughs Guards My Profits 


I use it to check figuring in the 
statements every month, to verify yard- 
ages and extensions on invoices, to run 


Over accounts payable, and to check 
sales slips. ‘ 


It makes the once tedious and time- 
consuming work of recapitulations easy — 
and, what is more, correct. 


It shows me, daily, analyses of cash and 
charge sales by individual clerks and de- 
partments, recaps of accounts payable and 
receivable, and our bank standing. 


Every month it helps me to get a com- 
plete inventory, to total our purchases, 
sales, gross profits, costs and net profits, 
and to strike our trial balances and pre- 
pare balance sheets. 


Considering our increase in business, I 
couldn’t get all this information by pen- 
and-ink methods without an extra clerk 
—so our Burroughs is saving us a salary. 


But its biggest and best job is helping 
me to make on my goods all I plan to make. 


98 Burroughs Models 


There’s a Burroughs for every business, 
large or small. Consult your banker or 
telephone book for the address of the near- 
est of the 189 Burroughs offices in the 
United States and Canada. Offices are 
also maintained in other principal cities 
throughout the world. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
ister, you’re wrong. I don’t lead 
: ere boys astray that I’ve been runnin’ 
_ with. They’re mighty nice clean 
all of ’em. Some of ’em are mighty 
jz pore ez whut I uster be; but there 
“ho real harm in any of ’’em. We git 
ther fine—me and them. And, 
it no preachin’, nor nothin’ like that, 
slone my best these weeks we’ve been 
in’ and projectin’ round together to 
vem frum growin’ up to do mean 
T use chawin’ tobacco myself; but 
sold ’em, I don’t know how many 
that ef they chew it’ll stunt ’em in 
itrrowth. And I’ve got several of ’em 
yas smokin’ cigarettes on the sly to 
vse me they’d quit. So I don’t figger 
[2 done them boys any real harm by 
around with ’em. And I believe ef you 
;)) ast °em they’d all tell you the same, 


¥, 


lc 


sw about them watermelons: Sence 
entleman has brung them water- 
5 up, I’m goin’ to tell you-all the 
bout that too.” 
east a quick, furtive look, almost a 
li look, over his shoulder toward the 
r! the courtroom before he went on: 
‘Sem watermelons wasn’t really stole 
Iseen Mister Dick Bell beforehand 
ged with him to pay him in full 
utever damage mout be done. But, 
I knowed watermelons tasted 
to a boy ef he thought he’d hooked 
1ut of a patch; so I never let on to 
e pardners yonder that I’d the same 
ister Bell in advance fur the mel- 
le took out of his patch and et in 
yods. They’ve all been thinkin’ up till 
hat we really hooked them water- 
ks. But ef that was wrong I’m sorry 
“ster Sublette, you jest now said that 
fritterin’ away my property on vain 
liment. Them was the words you 
d-‘fritterin’ and ‘vain foolishment.’ 
ke you’re right, suh, about the fritter- 
‘t; but ef spendin’ money in a certain 
ives a man ez much pleasure ez it’s 
ie these last two months, and ef the 
n’ is his’n by rights, I figger it can’t 
ite foolish; though it may ’pear 
tome, 
‘xcusin’ these here clothes I’ve got on 
1 ese here boots, which ain’t paid fur 
‘ut are charged up to me on Felsburg 
ers’ books and Mister M. Biederman’s 
}, I didn’t spend only a dollar a day, 
mbbe two dollars, and once three dol- 
3) asingle day out of whut was comin’ 
m The Judge here, he let me have that 
;? his own pocket; and I paid him 
! And that was all I did spend till here 
e'jays ago when that there circus come 
I reckin I did spend a right smart 


“'y money had come frum the old 
try only the day before; so I went to 
» ink and they writ out one of them 
¢ of paper which is called a check, and 
ged it—with my mark; and they give 
ie money I wanted—an even two 
ued dollars. And part of that there 
ny I used to pay fur circus tickets fur 
t little boys and little girls I could find 
town that couldn’t ’a’ got to the 
3) no other way. Some of ’em are 
i] back there behind you-all now— 
niof the boys, I mean; I don’t see none 


ere was several of ’em told me at the 
hey hadn’t never seen a circus—not 
ar whole lives! Fur that matter, I 
i, neither; but I didn’t want no pore 
n this town to grow up to be ez old ez 
twithout havin’ been to at least one 
it. So I taken ’em all in and paid all 
ills; and when night come there 
si: but *bout nine dollars left out of the 
0 two hundred that I’d started out 
En the mornin’. But I don’t begredge 
Tim’ it. It looks to me like it was 
tr well invested. They all seemed to 
oit; and I know I done so. 

ere may be bigger circuses’n whut 
tne was; but I don’t see how a circus 

va’ been any better than this here one 
1 lin’ about, ef it was ten times ez big. 
ijt regret the investment and I don’t 
1) lie about a nS Mister Sublette, 
Same thing over ag’in ef the 
should come, lawsuit or no lawsuit. 
} uld win this here case mebbe I 
bcs ve - een chance. 
Some gentleman is app’inted ez a 
ttee to handle my money it’s likely 
dn t look at the thing the same way 
_ and it’s likely he wouldn’t let me 
"(so much money all in one lump to 
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spend takin’ a passel of little shavers that | 
ain’t no kin to me to the circus and to the 
side show, besides lettin’ ’em stay fur the 
grand concert or after show, and all. But 
I done it once; and I’ve got it to remember 
about and think about in my own mind ez 
long ez I live. 

“Tm ’bout finished now. There’s jest 
one thing more I’d like to say, and that is 
this: Mister Sublette he said a minute ago 
that I wasin my second childhood. Meanin’ 
no offense, suh, but you was wrong there 
too. The way I look at it, a man can’t be 
in his second childhood without he’s had 
his first childhood; and I was cheated plum’ 
out of mine. I’m more’n sixty years old, 
ez near ez I kin figger; but I’m tryin’ to be 
a boy before it’s too late.’’ 
ie He paused a moment and looked round 

im. 

“The way I look at it, Judge Priest, suh, 
and you-all, every man that grows up, no 
matter how old he may git to be, is entitled 
to ’a’ been a boy oncet in his lifetime. I—I 
reckin that’s all.” 

He sat down and dropped his eyes upon 
the floor, as though ashamed that his 
temerity should have carried him so far. 
There was a strange little hush filling the 
courtroom. It was Judge Priest who broke | 
it. 

“The court,” he said, “has by the words 
just spoken by this man been sufficiently 
advised as to the sanity of the man him- 
self. The court cares to hear nothing more 
from either side on this subject. The peti- 
tion is dismissed.” 

Very probably these last words may have 
been as so much Greek to the juvenile mem- 
bers of the audience; possibly, though, 
they were made aware of the meaning of 
them by the look upon the face of Nephew 
Percival Dwyer and the look upon the face 
of Nephew Percival Dwyer’s attorney. At 
any rate, His Honor hardly had uttered the 
last syllable of his decision before, from the 
rear of the courtroom and from the gallery 
above, there arose a shrill, vehement, sin- 
cere sound of yelling—exultant, triumphant 
and deafening. It continued for upward of 
a minute before the small disturbers re- 
membered where they were and reduced 
themselves to a state of comparative quict. 

For reasons best: known to himself, Judge 
Priest, who ordinarily stickled for order and 
decorum in his courtroom, made no effort 
to quell the outburst or to have it quelled— 
not even when a considerable number of 
the adults present joined in it, having first 
cleared their throats of a slight huskiness 
that had come upon them, severally and 
generally. 

Presently the Judge rapped for quiet— 
and got it. It was apparent that he had 
more to say; and all there hearkened to 
hear what it might be. 

“T have just this to add,’ quoth His 
Honor: “It is the official judgment of this 
court that the late defendant, being entirely 
sane, is competent to manage his own af- 
fairs after his preferences. 

“And it is the private opinion of this 
court that not only is the late defendant 
sane but that he is the sanest man in this 
entire jurisdiction. Mister Clerk, this court 
stands adjourned.”’ 

Coming down the three short steps from 
the raised platform of the bench, Judge 
Priest beckoned to Sheriff Giles Birdsong, 
who, at the tail of the departing crowd, was 
shepherding its last exuberant members 
through the doorway. 

‘*Giles,” said Judge Priest in an under- 
tone, when the worthy sheriff had drawn 
near, ‘‘the circuit clerk tells me there’s an 
indictment for malicious mischief ag’in this 
here Perce Dwyer knockin’ round amongst 
the records somewheres—an indictment 
the grand jury returned several sessions 
back, but which was never pressed, owin’ 
to the sudden departure frum our midst of 
the person in question. 

“‘T wonder ef it would be too much trouble 
fur you to sort of drap a hint in the ear of 
the young man or his lawyer that the said 
indictment is apt to be revived, and that 
the said Dwyer is liable to be tuck into 
custody by you and lodged in the county 
jail sometime during the ensuin’ forty-eight 
hours—without he should see his way clear 
durin’ the meantime to get clean out of this 
city, county and state! Would it?” 

“Trouble? No, suh! It won’t be no 
trouble tome,” said Mr. Birdsong promptly. 
“Why, it’ll be more of a pleasure, Judge.” 

And so it was. 

Except for one small added and purely. 
incidental circumstance, our narrative is 
ended. That same afternoon Judge Priest 
sat on the front porch of his old white house 
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Simm 


Three buttons, patch pockets, 
and distinctive lapels. Modestly 
conspicuous for that care-free, 
loungy grace that belongs to 
youth and youthful figures. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY — 


Tailor Shops at Rochester, N. Y. 
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| Makes Lifes Walk Ea 


[ $750 to $12 | 


Play safe 
with your shoe dollars 


RECENT rises in the cost of leather and labor 
are unprecedented. You can dzy shoes to- 
day for less than $7.50—but you risk 
money when you do so. 


We can make shoes of Crossett quality 
today for $7.50 to $12. No one can make 
shoes of Crossett quality for /ess. 


To those who are fond of ‘*big hikes’’ 
we recommend particularly the Crossett boot 
shown below. It is made of heavy, tan 
leather on the regular Munson Army last and 
pattern. Its plump, single sole and smooth, 
comfortable fit fairly swing you along the 
highway or ’cross country. 


Any Crossett dealer will gladly show you 
this and the other 1917 Crossett models. 


NEW!  Crossett Walking Boots for 
Women—designed and made by Crossett. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc. 
Makers North Abington, Mass. 
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not—if they are not smooth and straight— 
free from pin holes, cracks and streaks—if 


Proud | 
they do not roll evenly and smoothly — Then get 


of Our Oswego or Chouaguen (Shoo-A-Gen) Shade Cloth. } 
Windows ? It will pay you in the end to throw out every | 


faded and cracked shade you have and equip every 
window with Oswego or Chouaguen Shades. Then 
you will be sure of having shades that will last for | | 
years—shades that the brightest sun will not fade— 

that will not crack, tear, nor ravel. 


‘ 7 OUR shades—do they please you? If they do 


Both Oswego and Chouaguen Shade Cloth are | 
made of fine-textured, closely woven fabrics finished 
in a great variety of the most harmonious, effective 
colorings. The difference between them is this— 
Oswego Shades are translucent. They allow a soft | 
glow of light to filter through. Chouaguen Shades 
are opaque—no light shines through. Examine 
them both at your dealer’s. Remember the names. 
Made for fifty years by the Oswego Mills, now con- 
trolled by the same people who make the famous \ 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers. 


If you want to know how to make your home 
more artistic—how to do the clever things 
with a bit of drapery that spell the difference 
between bareness and ‘‘liveableness'’—send 
for ‘Shade Craft and Harmonious Decora- 
lion,”’ beautifully tllustrated with colored 
photographs. Itisfree. Address ‘‘ Dept. E." 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


with OSWego and 
 Chouaguen. 


: : Shade Cloth 


Forget About 
Dipping and 
Scrubbing 


RDER a can of Sani-Flush and 


forget about dipping water and 
scrubbing. Cleaning toilet bowls was 
a most disagreeable task until 


Sani-Flirs 


was invented. Spminkle a little Sani-Flush in 
the toilet bowl every two or three days and 
the bowl and the hidden trap will always be 
snowy white, odorless and sanitary. Sani-Flush 
is for cleaning toilet bowls only. It will not 
injure bowl or connections. 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flush is a sanitary necessity wherever there is a 
toilet. It is patented. Nothing else like it. Sold by 
grocers, druggists, plumbers, hardware and general stores. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CoO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


The trap that Sani-Flush x 
reaches, cleans, keeps clean 
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out on Clay Street, waiting for Jeff Poin- 
dexter to summon him to supper. Peep 
O’Day opened the front gate and came up 
the graveled walk between the twin rows of 
silver-leaf poplars. The Judge, rising to 
greet his visitor, met him at the top step. 

“Come in,” bade the Judge heartily, 
“‘and set down a spell and rest your face 
and hands.” 

““No, suh; much obliged, but I ain’t got 
only a minute to stay,” said O’Day. ‘I 
jest come out here, suh, to thank you fur 
whut you done to-day on my account in the 
big courthouse, and—and to make you a 
little kind of a present.” 

“Tt’s all right to thank me,” said Judge 
Priest; “but I couldn’t accept any reward 
fur renderin’ a decision in accordance with 
the plain facts.’ 

“’Tain’t no gift of money, or nothin’ like 
that,’”’ O’ Day hastened to explain. ‘‘ Really, 
suh, it don’t amount to nothin’ at all, 
scursely. But a little while ago I happened 
to be in Mr. B. Weil & Son’s store, doin’ a 
little tradin’, and I run acrost a new kind of 
knickknack, which it seemed like to me it 
was about the best thing I ever tasted in 
my whole life. So, on the chancet, suh, 


Cobb’s Mail Clerk 


RVIN S. COBB points with pride in 

many of his writings to Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. Paducah reciprocates with adula- 
tions of her favorite son. Not a few 
Paducaites have some story showing Cobb 
to have been just as jovial in his youth as 
now. One such is related by a former resi- 
dent of that center of mint-julep culture, 
now a prominent zinc-mining operator in 
the Oklahoma field. 

“T never was right well acquainted with 
Cobb,” declares the mining man, ‘‘but he’s 
better looking now than he was then. His 
features were the same, but he was a lot 
thinner. He was so good-natured that we 
never noticed his looks. I remember one 
night about midnight I was walking past 
the newspaper office where he worked and 
heard him howling with laughter inside. 
I knew it was he because nobody in three 
counties had a mouth so big or could laugh 
so loud. I went in and he was almost roll- 
ing out of his chair. He had a big heap of 
letters and was putting stamps on them. 
Beside him was a big Newfoundland dog. 
He would tear off a stamp and the dog 
would stick out his tongue very solemnly 
and lick it. And then Cobb would laugh 
until the building shook. I never had so 
much fun as sitting there an hour listening 
to him laugh.” 


Court-Martialed 


IEUT. THOMAS G. STERRETT, of 
the United States Marine Corps, once 
court-martialed his daughter Marjorie—of 
battleship fame—for being mad and not 
being able to explain satisfactorily why 
she was so. 

“T was just mad, that’s all,’’ was her 
sole defense at the trial. 

The lieutenant father attached no weight 
to the previous-good-character-and-record 
evidence introduced by the judge-advocate 
wife and mother and refused to have it 
spread upon the records, while he, as pre- 
siding officer, sentenced the founder of the 
U.S. 8S. America Fund to two hours’ con- 
finement in a dark closet. Marjorie heard 
the sentence in a resigned, martyrlike man- 
ner and was still mad. 

Still as a mouse, without making the 
slightest noise, she remained in the closet 
for more than an hour, while her father, 
fearful lest the air supply in the closet was 
insufficient for her needs and just the least 
bit alarmed at her continued silence, tip- 
toed to the door and peeped in. Marjorie 
had been waiting patiently for this sign of 
weakness on his part. 

“Shut that door, you militarist!”’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘I’m mad yet!” 
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that you might have a sweet tooth 
taken the liberty of bringin’ you a 
’em and—and—and here they 2 
three flavors—strawberry, lemon aj 
illy.” 


Priest’s hands; then, backing ay 
turned and clumped down the gr, 
path in great and embarrassed ha 

Judge Priest opened the bag and 
down into it. 

It contained a sticky sugary d 
flattened confections, each molded 1 
short length of wooden splinter, 
sirupy articles, which have since eo 
quite general use, are known, I be 
all-day suckers. 

When Judge Priest looked up 
Peep O’Day was outside the gate, 
down the uneven sidewalk of C 
with long strides of his booted leg 
a dozen small boys, who, it was 
had remained hidden during the 
of presentation, now mysteriously 
and were accompanying the 
donor, half trotting to keep up with 


His Best Terms 


E HAD been “bob-tailed” from ' 
Marine Corps because of his 
nerve—not in kattle, you unders 
in the everyday peacetime routine. 
fresh and insubordinate, and th 
were glad when they heard he was 
the service. 
When war broke out the ma 
again entered his system and 
graphed to his old commanding 
the one who had bob-tailed him: “ 
like to come back to the old outfi 
top sergeant. However if no vaca 
for first sergeant will take ordi 
geant’s billet. Please wire your best 
Upon the receipt of this teleg 
C. O. stormed for a few minutes 
dictated this reply: ‘‘You’re too 
wouldn’t have you on any terms.’ 
Imagine his surprise when, the d: 
lowing, he was handed this second 
from the bob-tailed one: ‘‘Terms 
Where and when shall I report fo: 


Duffy’s Excuse 


HEN the late Col. Henry C 
rane, United States Marin 
was about to leave the Philippin 
for the United States, he held ‘‘o 
for the last time, and four of the re 
offenders were brought in for pur 
Colonel Cochrane looked thi 
wearily and then said: ‘‘I’ve been 
to the yarns and excuses you 
concocted for the past three years 
tired of them all. If any of you 
think up something new —som 
I’ve never heard before, I’ll let you! 
without punishment. If you can’t I'll) 
you the limit.” ap 1. 
“T took just one drink and it ma 
sick, colonel,” began the first. : 
“Old stuff,”’ said Colonel Co 
Tll give you the limit.” 4 
The second offender’s alarm clock 
failed to work, and the third had had 
news from home. There was nothing | 
in this, according to Colonel Co 
views, and each was given the limit. | 
However, the colonel’s eyes brightt 
at the approach of the fourth culprit 
Trish-American marine. _ 
“Be original, Duffy. Tell me somet® 
new,’’ urged the colonel. e% 
“Well, colonel,” Duffy began with 
eyes atwinkle, ‘‘as Oi was lavin’ the gat!” 
liberty Oi heard the sad news that you® » 
goin’ to lave us, and it made me so d 
hearted that I wint to the nearest sa 
and drownded me sorrows.” 
“You win!’ exploded Colonel Coch 
“Now get out!” P 
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The Time 
Has Come 
to Deal 
With Corns 
ina 
Scientific 


Way 


Not This Man’s 


Do Not Nurse Corns—End Them 


Nowadays No Foot Should Have a Corn 


This Man’s Methods 


Don’t Be Harsh— Be Gentle. 


HE time is near when folks will blush to own they have a corn. Corns may never 
be prevented, but they can be quickly ended. And millions have now proved it. 
A user of Blue-jay never suffers corns, and never will. And every month count- 


less others join these cornless ranks. 


What Not to Do 


Don’t pare a corn. That means but brief relief. 


Blue-jay has millions of users. It has ended tens 
of millions of corns. Its endorsers include your very 
friends and neighbors. 


It means endless nursing, and the constant risk of 
Don’t merely pad it. 
deformity which can be quickly ended. 


infection. 


Don’t use old-time meth- 
ods. They were harsh, un- 
scientific, irritating. Soreness 
often followed. 

Don’t apply any form of 
treatment to both healthy skin 
and callous. Center it on the 
corn. 
Don’t follow the sugges- 
tions of unknown men, whose 
crudity is evident. 


Use Expert Methods 


Blue-jay was produced by 
a chemist who spent 25 years 
in corn study. 

It is made and guaranteed 
by world-famed makers of all 
forms of surgical dressings. 
By a concern whose products 
command the respect of physi- 
cians and surgeons. 


Don’t cover a 


Blue-jay 


BY. Corn Plasters 


Stop Pain Instantly 


End Corns Completely 
25c Packages at Druggists 


How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft pad which stops the pain by relieving the 
pressure. 

B is the B & B wax, which gently undermines the corn. Usually 
it takes only 48 hours to-end the corn completely. 

C is rubber adhesive which sticks without wetting. It wraps 
around the toe and makes the plaster snug and comfortable. 
Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After that, one doesn’t 

feel the corn. The action is gentle, and applied to the corn 

alone. So the corn disappears without soreness. 


The method is right. 
The results are sure, quick and complete. The proof 
- is at your instant call, and it 


The application is easy. 


costs a trifle. Put it to the test. 


When a corn first pains— 
or any time—apply a Blue- 
jay. Then forget it. There 
will be no more pain or dis- 
comfort. In two days, usually, 
the corn can be lifted out. If 
it can’t, it’s an old tough corn. 
Then apply another plaster. 


Corns cannot resist it. 
They are sure to go. If they 
ever return—through con- 
tinued pressure—the same 
method will end them. So 
Blue-jay means to you con- 
tinuous freedom from corns. 


Try it tonight. The results 
on one corn will convince you. 
In a few days—usually two 
days—you will know that no 
one need have corns. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. Chicago and New York 
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COLES PHILLIPS 


“<*War Weddings’—hum! Helen’s to marry _ be shocked at anything else, but then she’s al- 


Captain Hunter, I see, and—Hello! Barbara!” ways shocked at anything modern.” 
eVegrrt ‘“‘Flardly have that trouble with Helen; she’s 
“Your Aunt Kate has surrendered to the Old as modern as a torpedo destroyer.’ 


Commodore. Good work! Must do the usual, I “Exactly! So it’sa Communiry chest for Hel- 


suppose. Spoons for the spooners, eh? Got your — en. She adores the Apam pattern, and besides —’’ 
gifts slated?” Vocus 
‘Solid silver for Aunt Kate, of course! She’d “COMMUNITY Is so very much the vogue.” 


(She ~ CUogue 4 
MMUNITY PLATE 


cA chest containing a complete outfit of Com- cA Few Distinguished Patrons of COMMUNITY 
MUNITY PLATE for the table can be bought at PuiatTe: Duchess of Rutland, Countess Cadogan, 
prices ranging from $50 to $300. Or in individual  -Nrs. Reginald Vanderbilt, Nos. Honoré Palmer, 
sets; for instance, teaspoons $6 the dozen.-At your Lady Randolph Churchill, AGrs. F. C. Havemeyer, 
service for 50 years. ONEIDA ComMunItTY, Ltd. Ars. O. H. P. Belmont, Duchess of Marlborough. 
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| THE CABINET 


; (Continued from Page 9) 


4) mostly concerned with having a 
«priced and higher-powered automo- 
an our neighbors; with golf; with 
g how to dance; with our various 
| meerns; making such money as we 
ind spending it for various pleasur- 
“ayices. Suddenly we landed in the 
ight in the middle of it—in the com- 
cfunction of war makers, in great 
so far as our men and the support 
4 go, and war continuers in a finan- 
y. We became at once the hope and 
yikof the Allies. We had our geograph- 
correct and politically innocuous 
it; and the Cabinet turned to, with 
;rest of us, to do what could be done. 
a reasonable assumption that if we 
own about this war a while in ad- 
»we could have picked out ten men 
‘ould have measured up to it in 
{' degree. But we didn’t have the 
); and it may be we should not have 
red it much—at the first trial, at 
te. And, as we didn’t know about 
e.we are. Wherefore, it is but just to 
je circumstances into consideration 
‘ie Cabinet; and that leads us to the 
yparent fact: 
+ war has not been under way long 
1, to have its ultimate effect on two 
i:t aspects: The first of these is its 
srship; the second is its handicaps. 
jr has been changed—yet. So, leav- 
+s membership as it is, let us proceed 
1: note of the imposts; and the great- 
yshese is the system. 
ibinet member is an evanescent, not 
1 ephemeral, creature. He comes and 
_He passes from his cushioned chair 
) nonpareil lists in the political al- 
4s, and there he reposes. He is casual 
| conceited; conspicuous briefly and 
in promptly. So, too, with all offi- 


They pass; the system alone en- 
And it is against this eternality 
‘just strive, and fail. ‘‘Secretaries,’’ 
apoleon might say, “‘from the top 
1 system one hundred and _ forty 
of red tape leer down at you!” 
¢ Tape—the one permanent govern- 
ll attribute! Men come. Men go. 
3 rise and fall. Presidents appear 
anish. Cabinet members blow in, 
nut ‘and blow up. All passes; the 
¢. alone endures. And for this rea- 
‘t was constructed by politicians for 


9 catch a thief, it is doubly true that 
ls a politician to enmesh a politician. 
fess, through the mandate of the 
‘tution, as set down by the Fathers 
‘sons of their own, has delegated to it 
iwer to raise and apportion the rey- 
,and prescribe how those revenues 
lespent. But Congress does not have 
‘tual power of spending. That goes 
executives. 

Political and Politicianly 

gress is political. Congress is poli- 


‘y. Congress, being so, had, during 
» days when the system was devel- 


\ to 
ments. They knew the nature of 
reed. So for years and years they 
‘out surrounding this money spend- 
th restrictions and audits and safe- 

in order that the Government might 
cheated. Hence the system. Hence 
ic way the Government does its 
. Hence the difficulties of the 
et members. Hence the chaos out 
ch order is slowly coming at Wash- 


iI explained in a former article, the 
‘et member has no volition as to his 


Minor matters of administration, 
on ill not give him. Com- 
th this is bureaucracy in his own 

t, fostered by years and years 
erence to these restrictions and the 
ions thereof, and to the procedure 
0 trouble will come to the man who 
uift responsibility; and between the 
orns of this dilemma the Cabinet 

‘Stands. If he turns to Congress 
ts what he can and in such time 


F 


as Congress wills. If he turns to the bu- 
reaucracy he gets what precedent says and 
evaded responsibility allows. 

Briefly, that is his position, whatever his 
aspirations may be. The first thing a Cab- 
inet member discovers about his high- 
sounding position is that, at the. precise 
moment he entered the door of his office to 
assume authority the system began wind- 
ing red tape round him; and the second 
thing he discovers is that the winding of 
the red tape is so assiduous and so expert 
that it isn’t long before he is swathed like 
one of the Ptolemaic queens. Not much is 
to be expected in these circumstances; nor 
is much to be obtained. 

When this situation is aggravated by an 
affable but futile personality; or a lack 
of vision and the strength that goes with 
vision; or a mere politician’s viewpoint, or 
the small man’s smallness, even in face of 
tremendous things; when it is accentuated 
by a petty pomposity and fretted by an 
overweening political ambition; when the 
fact of the position is obscured by the 
mouth-filling title of it; when there is 
more of cowardice and flattery in the high 
places than there is of straightforward 
counsel—then we arrive at the present 
Washington Cabinet situation. The truth 
of this situation is that the Cabinet mem- 
bers’ job, in all but four instances, in Wash- 
ington has tremendously outgrown the man 
who holds that job; and the further truth 
of it is that the job provider and the job 
depriver is—publicly, at least—insensible 
of that truth—as yet. 


A Peace Cabinet in Wartime 


No person need decry the patriotism, 
the sincerity of intention or the desire to 
achieve that characterize the average Cabi- 
net members. They were eminently suit- 
able for peacetimes. They were going 
about their various affairs, some of them 
spuriously obsessed with their own impor- 
tance, some of them with political ambi- 
tions far beyond their aptitudes, some of 
them this and some of them that; but, in 
the main, doing well enough to meet the 
demands upon them. Had there been no 
war there would have been no reason to 
discuss them, except pleasantly, as certain 
fixtures of the day in Washington concerns, 
pecntyy to pass on to the honors of their 

Kee 

The war came. With it came new re- 
quirements and a new series of conditions. 
Everything changed—everything but most 
of the Cabinet. Those statesmen are ap- 
parently incapable of change, no matter 
what tumult of transmutation may be 
going onabout them. Everything changed; 
most radically the President, except in this 
instance. So far as the Cabinet is con- 
cerned, he has not changed—yet. 

Washington changed. Washington is no 
more the Washington of two years ago than 
Belgium is the Belgium of July three years 
ago. Everything was mutable except the 
Cabinet and the System. Both of these 
continue immutable; both continue as if 
we were back in the days of 1913, except 


’ so far as the impelling activities of the mo- 


ment have speeded up some of these Cabi- 
neteers. The point is that no matter how 
the externals may have shifted, the im- 
portant internals of these men—save in 
my qualifying four instances—have not 
changed. The small-towners are still 
small-towners, acting the same, seeing the 
same, circumscribed with the same ob- 
sessions, the same brand of politics, the 
same limitations of view. Even a world 
war cannot jar some intellects, some tem- 
peraments, or alter some perspectives. A 
little man—an intrinsically little man— 
cannot be made a big man by a mere 
epochal catastrophe. He becomes littler 
as the days go on. 

There is no criticism to be attached to 
any person because these men went there. 
It may be that legitimate criticism may 
be leveled because they stay there. The 
President, out of the material at hand and 
in accord with the exigencies of the occa- 
sion, selected his Cabinet; and it was a good- 
enough Cabinet, as Cabinets go, for the 
circumstances and conditions that predi- 
cated its selection. These men operated as 
well as may be in ordinary times, being 
ordinary men in most part, and not being 
required to do more than the ordinary. 
Now comes the extraordinary, and they 
continue ordinary. That is the point of it. 
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Hammer a Sheet of 
Rubber~ 


And What Happens? 


‘Y 


NOTHING—your hammer does not 
harm the rubber because rubber is 
elastic. It is this characteristic that 
makes "61"? so durable—elasticity. 


G6 
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Hammer a Sheet of 


Glass ~ 
And What Happens? 


TR ae 


to pieces because it is brittle. And this 
same thing in a lesser degree, is what 
happens to ordinary varnishes. 


4” FLOOR 
fet ts VARNISH 


Test It With a Hammer 


‘You mey dent the wood but the varnish wont crack? 


“61” Floor Varnish—muchmoreimportant thanresistance to water, hotorcold 


pee durability, this e/asticity, this toughness, is the paramount quality found in 


or mere surface beauty, which are characteristics of any good varnish. Thevar- 

nish that can stand your hammer can best endure your heel. Try this test yourself. 
Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 

finished with “61” and prove its durability to your own satisfaction in an instant. 


Although famed as the 
finest type of interior 
finish, the durability 
of Vitralite, the Long- 
Life White Enamel, 
is extreme. Whiteness, smoothness 
and waterproof qualities are the common 
heritageof any good enamel, and theseare 
combined in Vitralite with an endurance 


so great that Vitralite 
is guaranteed for three 
‘ years outdoors, as well 
E ENAMEL 25. indoors. Inside, 
it lasts indefinitely. 
Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 
finished with Vitralite, and examine the 
tough, lustrous finish, which /asts longer 
than paint. 


OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction 
you may have your money back. Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, 
specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 68 YEARS 


83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ONSTANTLY she finds some 

new use for her Frantz Premier 
—a freshening touch to a bit of del- 
icate tapestry which she did not 
know could be so wonderfully reno- 
vated; or restoring the dainty new- 
ness toa heavy rug. 


How do you manage without a 
Frantz Premier ? 
Nine Pounds of Sterling Quality | 


We have branches and dealers nearly every- 
where. Our price is modest—time payments 
if desired. Booklet on request. 


The Frantz Premier Co., Cleveland, O. 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., Lid., 28 Adelaide Street 
_ East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 


In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 


instantly to the practical mind of the sailor and soldier. 
Follow their lead, buy a Gem Damaskeene Razor — 
no increase in price—number of blades the same—outfht 
better than ever—our bit toward the comfort of the men 


in the service, on land and sea. 


Outfit includes razor complete, 

$40 with seven Gem Damaskeene 

—— Blades, shaving and stropping 
handles, in handsome case. 


Separate Set Gem Blades —7 for 35c. 
Dealers Everywhere 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 


<< Aims as 


eusy as 
pointing 
your finger’ 


THE 


- “GEM of the One 


TS simplicity, compactness, remarkable efficiency, appeal 


DEPEND! 


Depend on a Savage Automatic. 
to be relied upon a¢ the most vital time. You'll 


SATURDAY 


le 


GEM nue BLADES 


RAZOR 


It’s built 


always find a Savage product where the 


service is the hardest. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


1432 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 
Makers of high power and small caliber sporting rifles 
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The further point is this: This war is our 
war, the people’s war; not the war of any 
party or any President, or of any presi- 
dential attachés. It is a war in which all 
America is asked to take part, support 
and maintain; and to have the fullest con- 
fidence of the people it must be demon- 
strated as such in the high places where 
its direction is essayed. The difference be- 
tween the leaders and the led is merely the 
difference in titular authority, on the one 
hand, or bestowed authority by those who 
follow, on the other, together with con- 
fidence—the asset of leadership that out- 
weighs all other qualities whatsoever, even 
ability. 

Now, though such faults are largely con- 
genital, the bulk of these members of the 
Cabinet at Washington, no matter how 
much they may have the esteem of the 
President, have not the esteem of the peo- 
ple. Those who are familiar with Washing- 
ton know the exact relation of a Cabinet 
member to the processes of government, 
but those who are not familiar with Wash- 
ington, and they comprise the great bulk of 
the people—the people who must fight and 
pay for this war—do not know that exact 
relation, 

To the masses of the people the secre- 
tary of state, for example, has a ranking 
somewhat similar to that of Lloyd George 
in England—the premier. Of course only 
politeness induces the person familiar with 
Washington to say that a secretary of 
state in our country is a premier. He 
isn’t. He is the sublimated clerk at the 
head of the state department. The Presi- 
dent is the premier. Also, the President is 
everything else, in the last analysis, that 
any Cabinet member is held to be, so far 
a ee pertains to being the dominating 

ead. 


Big Men Needed 


This being the case, and the great desire 
of the President and of all Americans being 
to win this war, the question of remaking 
this Cabinet is a vital one. It is quite 
likely that, in view of his vast domination 


‘over all the Government, the President 


feels that his Cabinet is good enough. It 
may be for him; but it is not for the peo- 
ple. There would be a greater confidence 
among the people, a greater support, a bet- 
ter spirit, a more reliant outlook, if the 
President were to make certain changes in 
his present Cabinet; substitute other men 
for some of the men therein; bring it to 
the level of its best elements, which, as I 
have said, are four in number, or even 
higher than those—make it the greatest 
Cabinet the United States can produce, in- 
stead of the mediocre body it is now. 

These are wartimes. We have appar- 
ently not been at the task long enough to 
learn that nothing matters except winning. 
Other. nations have learned that; but 
other nations have been in the fires of it for 
three years. Other nations for political or 
similar reasons obstinately held to men 
who were unfit; but all other nations came 
to the breaking point, and to the stern 
reality that the individual, the association 
of individuals, the wants, wishes, past per- 
formances or expressed desires of none save 
the people—the state—deserve considera- 
tion. This is not an individual war. It is 
not a party war. It is not a sectional war. 

For that reason, and owing to the fact 
that—regrettable as it may seem to their 
friends and to themselves—thereis a nation- 
wide conclusion that certain of these men 
should not be retained—a conclusion ade- 
quately buttressed by the truth, in several 
instances, that they do not measure up to 
their requirements—it is clearly the part 
of the President to reorganize his Cabinet, 
to lay aside his political considerations of 
the fitness of these men, disregard the parti- 
sans in his own party, and replace the lame 
and halting.ones with men who shall com- 
mand the respect and confidence that he 
needs in its fullest measure. 

There is an object lesson in every office 
building in Washington—an object lesson 
for the President, showing him what he 
might do, if he chose, to cement the con- 
fidence of the people; to make it stronger 


_and more enduring. Hundreds of the great- 
_ est business and professional men are there, 


| serving their country, bringing unselfishly, 


| they have to the call-of the flag. At the 


ungrudgingly, without thought of personal 
preference or comfort or profit, the best 


call of the country they left their offices, 
their factories, their laboratories, their 


mills, their railroads, their great merchan- 


dising establishments — left everything, 
and came as producers for the United 


ple the impression that it is their } 


October 20, 


States—their country. They are 
their time, their money, their brains 
all—for the service of this land. 
accomplishing things that are mai 
They are rapidly bringing this cou 
be as efficient in the pursuits of w 
was in the pursuits of peace. 
But these men are not of the ¢ 
tration. They are outsiders. The 
councils, commissions, committees 
on. The people recognize their ser 
they do not think of it as more ¢] 
unteer service. The Cabinet meml| 
the regulars—that is, though the 
are there in Washington doing this 
work they are doing seems apart ; 
main headspring of authority. It is 
mental—but not Governmental. 
They may be advisory, but the 
idea-among the people that they 
except in a limited way. They | 
authoritative, but it is well-enough 
that they lack authority. To be su 
is a Cabinet lack too. But the mz 
to be considered is that if the P 
should take half a dozen of these 1 
biggest of them, or half a dozen of] 
regardless of their politics, and put 
the Cabinet—organize a great A 
Cabinet of big men, of the best w 
he would take also a great step 
solidifying the United States beh 
war, because he would then get to: 


a party war. 

This country has done more fort 
and in this war, than can be told un 
the war. Possibly the adequate st 
all will never be written. Whethel 
that is the truth of it; and what] 
done has been done despite some 
Cabinet members, and will contin 
done despite them, and despite the 
that crushes down initiative in the 
departments. As I have said, n 
can be blamed for what he doesn’t 
None of these Cabinet members 
lected with war in view, or even as 
contingency. 


The Flaw in the Machi 


And that does not imply anyt 
them save unsuitableness to thei 
no matter what their familiarity wi 
offices may be as based on their | 
employment. This war isn’t rai 
questions that were administrativi 
governmental department before ii 
It is raising new and insistent ques! 
every hour; and, moreover, these ari 
local or domestic questions, but 
questions, and not to be consid 
parochial minds. They are hon 
fable and sincere gentlemen, but t 
not big enough. And there are meni 
are big enough to take their plae 
men who, in these stressed times, a 
able—men who in ordinary times e 
be induced to take a governmen: a 

Instead of a restricted, partisa 
graphical limitation and radius 0 
tion, as dictated by future candida 
aspirations for continued power, thi 
dent has all we have—all—at his d 

The enterprise of war is progressi 
tively. We are now well into produ( 
Our armies are in the making. Our) 
business and professional men are ii 
country’s service. Our Presiden’ 
larger against the affairs of all the 
than any other. We have the money 
it is coming ungrudgingly to th 
dent’s demand. The whole ma 
going well, save in one regard. Th 
look with suspicion on certain met 
the Cabinet. If disaster comes 
will be set down there. If mist: 
ply, from minor ones to monumen 
the Cabinet will be held responsib. 
cannot be a one-man war. 

That may not be apparent—yet. 
will be;_and it will be apparent i 
place. There is no doubt we shall wi 
war, even if we remain loaded do 


but the winning might be made 
more in accord with the public ide: 
some of the essentials are—especi2 


in Washington—yet. However, it 
vail there presently. The people 
to that. As.for the secretaries w 
go into the discard, theirs is not th 
Speak kindly to them as they 

They did their little bests; but the ! 
shifted on them. 
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re (ay 
The Athena pattern 
in “1835 R. Wallace’ 

| Heaviest Silver Plate 


P Athena Cold Meat Fork, 
4 $1.50 each 


Athena Tea Spoon 
$3.00 the half dozen 


Hudson Tea Spoon, 
$2.25 the half dozen 


Hudson Sugar Spoon, 
-90 


The Hudson pattern in 
““R, Wallace’ Sectional 
Silver Plate 


She pucity of | line of theHudson pattern, 
the diginuty of the Athena decoration, present 
an unusual choice to lovers of the Beautiful 


Both ace backed by the Wallace guarantee 


of satisfaction in service without time lonit. 


RWALLACE & SONS MFG.CO., 


WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICVT 


TRADE 1835 MARK 2 S ii ry 
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HEAVIEST R &S SECTIONAL — 
Silver Plate STERLING SILVER PLATE 
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Search High and Low 
for the Best Tires 


You will find everywhere on the 
American continent one answer— 
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United States Tires— all five types 
‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’, 
‘Plain’. } 

You will find that they stand out 
supreme before the searchlight of the 
closest scrutiny. 

They have demonstrated, and con 
tinue day after day to demonstrate, 
that they are the tires of supreme 
service, 

—the tires of low mileage cost, 

—the tires of amazing sales increases. 


(Motorists give such sales increases 
only to tires that give supreme service. 


Put United States Tires to the test 
watch results—make comparisons, 


—your conclusion is bound to be 
exactly the same as the thousands of — 
other motorists who have giver 
United States Tires their magnificent — 
sales increases. | | 


United States lives | 
Are Good Tires 


‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 
Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles, and Aéroplane 
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United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Ster- 
ling Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme. 
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e arty in the 
ict’s car fell 
a7 into two 
Conversa- 
all tobacco 
somebody 
rd. cards; 
y tables of 
» are hastily 
y. Ordway 
(to cut in. 
> over and 
| »side True- 
e' chair. 
s(n, the pres- 
| the road, 
e up and 
ea little. 
J). the her- 
x Ordway? 
-{2devil silly 
n’s biting 
|. . What 
uy ant to drop 
wr Better cut 
] ome on up 
eodge with 
as of us. 
Jay smiled. 
{ own ad- 
}). Dineen,” 
sited; “but 
no be acting 
elently. It’s 
snething I 
ui got to be 
9 2r—some- 
lepromised 
lffor a long 
7 


1, if you ask 
«mned dan- 
s hing, too,” grumbled Dineen, his heavy face set- 
dcontentedly—“ goin’ back and reconnoit’rin’ into 
yuth. How long since you were back, Ordway?” 
1? Ordway laughed, “‘I haven’t been back since 
; boy.” : 
-umned dangerous thing—unsettlin’. That was my 
Orran:” 
ll find the pump isn’t as big as you thought it 
id the kitchen floor’s all warped, and the stairs 
] and you’ll knock your knee every second step. 
weave it all as you remember it, Ordway!”’ True- 
eaughed. 
¢ chaffed him for a space—this recalcitrant, rather 
iamber of the crowd who, at Dineen’s invitation, were 
- ) to his big luxurious shooting lodge in the Adiron- 
sr three days..- 
day was going part way and drop out for that 
y—take his holiday his own way, he had laughed. 
giack and delve into his past. Hadn’t been back 
’} to the rural hill regions of his youth. 
vs hard to associate the word rural with Ordway. 
1)er of one of the corporation law firms of his city, 
cial counsel for Dineen’s road, he looked the taut, 
held city article he was. He had a finely modeled 
;. pair of keen, piercing eyes; dark hair, threaded 
‘tly silver, that sprang vigorously from his high 
€l1; a mouth a trifle thin and sardonic. His dress, 
lt of the others, was the casually careful attire of 
tsperous business man—tweeds from Donegal, with 
1 ness and bloom of heather, built on nicely indi- 
1 ines; the cravat and small accouterments of the 
unating—even a cigar that had a custom-made 
a nee, 
the discerning might have found the hallmark of 
Iestry upon him. The long ranginess of his lean 
; he slightly hawklike cast of profile and nose, the 
| Adam’s apple behind his well-fitted collar—these 
e legacy of his New York Yankee forbears. 

n roared suddenly over a culvert. A brakeman 
his head and called: ‘“Runyon’s Eddy.” 
ty through the interlacing bare shrubberies one 
pe the leaden glimmer of the November river. On 
er side of the track gaunt, wind-bitten hills, here 
! oe off,”’ leaned ominously against 

sky. 

ay got up and put on his hat and coat; picked up 
eling bag. 


**Oh, Fan, I’tt Come Back for You Soon. 


By 


“My stop next,’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, merry times, gentle- 
men! T’ll meet you Monday.”’ 

“Tf you’re alive!’’ laughed Truebridge. 

»“ A dam’-fool scheme—that’s all!’’ Dineen contributed. 
“Why can’t you let well alone?” 

Ordway shook hands. An assiduous porter sprang to 
take his bag, and a brakeman, lantern in hand, ran up 
with his “‘step.” 

It was cold and bleak outside. The station, a dreary 
symphony of.gray and drab, sat lost in grimy contem- 
plation. He could catch through the shuttered windows 
the monotonous tack-tack, tack-tack of the lonely oper- 
ator sending on his uninspired messages. A forlorn-looking 
baggageman shunted a truck with a motley of boxes and 
baggage into the disconsolate freight room. 

The local he would take here stood on the other side 
of the freight house. It belonged to a branch road and 
was made up here—an engine, baggage car and a pair of 
coaches. 

He climbed into the rear one. It was dimly lit by gas, 
cold and dirty. There were peanut shells and aged orange 
peel on the floor, and a handful of chilled rural passengers 
to bear him company. 

Ordway plunged his bag into the rack and sank down 
into his coat collar. Depression seized him. 

“Good Lord! I must be crazy!” he told himself. 

He had a twelve-mile ride ahead of him on the way 
train, and after that a transfer to a stage for four more. 
A stage! In this age of progress! A backwoods hill-billy 
stage, with horses like llamas to climb the steep, unim- 
proved dugway to Green Arbor—to Green Arbor and his 
youth. 

He had never put it that way to himself exactly; but, 
after all, Dineen was right. It was a romantic jaunt and 
all precedent was against its being a happy one. Men who 
went back, were always disillusioned. You went in quest 
of something that seemed appealingly beautiful, and you 
found—a changeling. It never measured up to the memory. 

Back in the car he had left his friends were speaking 
of him. 

“Of all the inspired asininity!” Truebridge began. 

“Why the devil couldn’t he stay on?” Dineen was still 
peevish. ‘‘ We could have gone into that Sneider-Fielding 
case to-morrow, Harrison—the Public Service Commission 
is going togive us a run for our money there, and Ord- 
way’s the chap to take it through. He’s got more nerve 
than any of the rest of you—more flint in his blood, I guess, 
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though he is 
younger than the 
rest of you.” 

“Ruthless— 
that’s Ordway’s 
quality,” Emmett 
cut in. ‘‘He never 
muddles the issue. 
When he wants 
something he goes 
ahead and gets it 
and cuts out all the 
nonessentials.”’ 

“That’s your 
successful man, 
isntit? |} .i% And 
Ordway’sthat. But 
this trip, now— 
after twenty-one 
years! And why, 
in the name of 
heaven, must he 
wait twenty-one? 
Sounds like a cold- 
blooded proposi- 
tion.” 

“It is!” It was 
Mott Harrison, 
Ordway’s senior 
partner, who 
spoke—a smooth, 
pink-faced, white- 
haired man of sixty. 
“Ogden is right. 
Ordway is cold- 
blooded. I don’t 
know of another 
man who would 
have hewn to the 
line as he has done. 
He made some 
chips fly in his time, 
and more than a 
few were hacked 
from himself. Not 
that I blame him,” he chuckled suddenly above the cards he 
was making up. ‘‘You should have seen him twenty-one 
years ago, when Tod Sears led him into our offices. He 
was hunting a legal clerkship, I believe. He had come 
straight off the hills from this place he’s going to—Green 
Arbor. He’d been reading with some one-horse country 
lawyer. He wore a derby that came well down about his 
ears, and a pink-and-black-checked shirt with a white 
celluloid collar and a ready-made tie. He carried his lug- 
gage with him—the only genuine bona-fide carpetbag I’ve 
ever seen in my life.” 

There was a shout from the rest. 

“Phil Ordway!’’ someone cried incredulously. 

“Oh, he got rid of it all pretty quick.” Harrison 
scratched his chin above his cards. ‘‘Two without,’”’ he 
said. “‘Oh, Ordway’s keen—the real metal from the begin- 
ning, you know. He saw that sort of thing wouldn’t do; 
it was a case of ignorance merely. So he set himself to 
make himself over—that was all. He was clever; so he— 
well, emancipated himself.” 

“Old Folks at Home, and all,’ someone suggested. 

“What did I tell you? He’s ruthless. You can feel it in 
everything he does,’”’ Emmett cut in. 

“But why go back now?” 

“Perhaps he’s never been sure enough before—sort 
of acid test, you know.” 

“Oh, I guess every fellow’s got a streak of sentiment 
somewhere,”’ Harrison threw out. 

Dineen’s butler brought in a tray of cocktails from the 
diner. There was a town ahead and the engine sent out a 
long, sonorous, warning whistle. 


It was pitch dark when Ordway climbed into the rickety 
country stage at Sanders Fork. Two oil lamps burned 
grimily beside the driver’s seat, illuminating the knobby 
backs of the little lamas. A lanky gone-to-seed individ- 
ual, his chin sunk in pale gray-flax whiskers, chewed dis- 
consolately on “‘slipp’ry ellum” above the reins as they 
stepped off. 

There was only one other passenger—a heartbroken- 
looking traveling salesman who anticipated an over-Sunday 
stop in Green ‘Arbor. But there was plenty of freight. A 
kit of salt mackerel contested with a can of kerosene for 
the honor of rubbing Ordway’s shins; a great pile of bagged 
flour, covered with oilskin and roped precariously near his 
head, teetered lightly like a trapezist, tantalizingly receding 
and advancing with coy touches on his shoulder. , 
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But as the horses pressed on up the 
narrow, rocky road, Ordway forgot his dis- 
comfort. He peeped out through the side 
curtains and caught the glimmer of the little 
silver creek—a wild river to-night—which 
splashed so busily down behind the lacing 
pines. It was running full now after the 
autumn rains, and it sang into his ears with 
a familiar and recurrent refrain. It was the 
song he had gone to sleep by years before— 
a touch of changelessness, eternity in it, like 
the song of the cricket. He had lived and 
gone, and now he was returned; but the 
mountain brook had changed its cadence 
no whit. 

He caught the sweet, pungent tang of 
pines, and he breathed in the pure cold air 
as they pushed up higher and higher. No 
air like Green Arbor’s—no pines! 

Suddenly they had dragged round the 
last curve of dugway, and it lay before 
them—a little hamlet set high on a hilltop, 
sharp-cut as a jewel against a crystal-cold 
evening sky. Little houses, whity-gray in 
the dusk, sitting like brooding doves whose 
wings have folded for the night. Behind 
them and above, dominating the sky line, 
the whitewood colonial spire of the church, 
and in the foreground the “‘ho-tel’”’ of his 
youth—a low, rangy, red-painted hostelry 
with iron railings and a big elm tree be- 
fore it. 

Ordway climbed down stiffly. The night 
was cold and clear—no fog up here on the 
mountain. ’Way off in the sky the moon 
rode like a silver paillette. He shivered as 
though witchcraft had touched him. Thus 
he had stood many a time in his youth, 
stilled, arrested by themoon-touched beauty 
of a cold autumn mountain night. He even 
fancied he heard a fox bark off across the 
black timbered hills, and distant, like a 
plaintive obbligato, he caught the creek’s 
murmur. 

Then he shook himself free and went into 
the inn; and here the glamour fell away. 
It was the same place, the same furnishings; 
but what a difference! The transmuting 
eye of youth and inexperience had loaned 
them Aladdin-like splendors. And they had 
vanished. 

The offices were smoke-stained and 
grimy, the dining room cold and cheerless. 
There were—presumably—the same strips 
of red oilcloth bisecting the aisles; there 
were the same oil paintings, belonging to a 
defunct landlady—a hatful of fruit; a dog’s 
head, in death agony by the expression; and 
the immortal wooden fish, leaping a cata- 
ract of soapsuds. There was even the famil- 
iar cracker jar on his table—blue glass. He 
turned a little faint at the sight. Perhaps 
the crackers—also! 

The traveling salesman was there, silent, 
suicidal of face. A waitress came up, smooth- 
ing her apron over her hips: 

“‘Roas’ beef, meat pie an’ col’ sparerib.” 

She took his order drearily, poured him a 
ed of water, slopping a little on the table- 
cloth. 

“In the name of heaven, why am I here? 
Dineen was right,”’ he thought. ‘‘ Youth’s 
only a legend. There’s nothing real.”’ 

Presently he went disconsolately to his 
bedroom and slept. 


II 


A Rarer was a fan of powdery snow crys- 
tals across the patchwork coverlet— 
another on the rag rug beside the bed. By 
these tokens Philip knew the wind had been 
easterly. When it blew round nor’-nor’- 
east the gale always bit deep into the inter- 
stices between the shingles overhead, and 
the stinging snow cut in and frosted him 
like a cooky. It was bitter cold. So deep 
had he burrowed into the huddle of warm 
coverings that there was only the tip of his 
nose visible. Presenting one ear, one eye 
and his mouth to the temperature now, he 
realized that it was quite likely ‘“‘below.”’ 
There was no wind and the snow would 
have stopped, but his nostrils drew together 
as though on a puckering string, and a 
sudden disappointment gripped his heart. 
Snowdrifts and a temperature below zero— 
and on the day he had planned for his pre- 
cious jaunt! 

He lay for some minutes, nerving himself 
to the effort; then sprang out, his teeth 
ashake—no use wasting time! Seven miles 
was seven miles, and across the hills would 
be stiff work for him. ! 

The world outdoors fulfilled the promise 
of his waking. Through the kitchen win- 
dow the earth lay blanketed in the un- 
sullied ermine of a first deep snowfall. The 
sky was turquoise—a clear yellowing blue, 
against which the pine-covered hills stood 
out dazzlingly. 
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“Highteen below!”’ Aunt Rosen, 
nounced from behind her red-flanne} 
ralgia bandage as she brought his p 
buckwheat cakes from the stove ( 
was salt pork on the table, crisp- 
cream gravy; and maple sirup 
sauce. Philip ate largely, heartily 
expansive appetite of fourteen. 

Across from him his grandfat 
taciturn, grizzled; and Betts, 
man, and his cousin Herminia- -] 
the little flowerlike, anzemic girl w 
he played. Twice Minnie lookec 
her mush-and-milk and winked a 
eye at him, as though she 
excitement. 

Yes, he felt excited. He kne 
lick was standing erect, and the] ‘he 
fed himself so generously shook a 

He wished now he had asked ( 
more questions last evening. He 
nie had been “‘fishing the dog” —} 
Schuyler, the hound, with scra 
rind ona string —when the door k 
and Old Tim Wales had blown i 
always exciting when Tim Wal 
veteran, came in like a sto 
boded one of his matrimonial 
flew unerringly for the harbe 
Rose-Ann’s friendly kitchen 2 
the bullet. 

It was a thrilling experience e 
Wales, red as a turkey cock, 
ficial leg, and his grizzled hair 
beard quivering with omctaal 
hellish work with his lead and k 
the kitchen fire. 

And always at the exact poin 
ing the lead into the bullet mold 
undeviating announcement, inay 
niscent of Antietam and Shilok 
with a hatred like Satan’s: a 

“‘T know what war is, Rose-Ann, y 
seen war myself. I'ma soldier, andI, 
what shootin’ is; but I’m agoin’ to: 
Old Lize, Rose-Ann, if it costs me me]! 

It was for this that he prepared thi 
let—had prepared so many bullets—t} 
as yet he had used none of them, F 
implacable enmity burned between hi 
and Old Lize, his contemporary in 
and the mother of his young wife. Ai 
course, one never knew when wrath1 
nerve his arm effectively; and to havi | 
ticipated, accessory after the fact, i 
ating the instrument of destruction 
even the winks and nods of Aunt Rost 
could destroy the hair-lifting anticip; 

But last night Old Wales had brougi 
added interest. Now, slipping fron 
table, Philip went into the entry and,' 
ping himself in cap, comforter an 
coat, got a bulky newspaper pareel fi 
shelf. Minnie followed to the door wit 
sandwiches she had made him. 

“Hain’t ye afraid, Phil?” 

“*Fraid nothin’! he said stil 
“What I want to get, I get.” 

“Yes, but—him!’ 

He pooh-poohed her. 

“T’m afraid o’ nothin’!”’ he said. | 

“Well if ye git to Green Arbor to-¢!! 
she said dubiously. 

He set off with long rabbitlike s 
through the snow. Across the big pi 
the snow was thinner; but at the roa 
drifts had piled up and he had to 
round. He looked back to see thell 
roofed hill farm—“‘top-o’ -the-wor 
lying snug in its white blanket, a ; 
blue smoke rising from its chimney. ] 
nice to be snug and warm wit n, | 
was full nice without, too, in this tur( 
and crystal world. 

His nose was buried deep in his ¥ 
comforter; his cap was far down ¢ 
brow, the lappets pulled over his ean 
hands warm in Aunt Rose-Ann’s mi 
Only the package he carried botheret 
It was clumsy and unwieldy, but a) 
sary component of his journey. 

He might have awaited a more} 
cious day for his journeying, but the th 
had not even occurred to him. Hew 
ing “’cross hills” to Green Arbor to 
the old accordion he carried for a ferre 
had been offered him. Of itself this 
tiation held little enough romance, 84 
the speculative qualities of the ferret 
there was more than this. The ferret 
in the house of Arad, the King of the 
and this of itself gave pause to any C0 
boy’s heart. No one, it was said, | 
bearded Arad with impunity. 

Not that Arad was what he had 
been. Not that you were even lik 
meet him, ordinarily. He feand 
from active participation in life and 
come almost a figment of legend 

(Continued on Page 5 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
along with Tom Quick and Natty Bumpo— 
an old man covered with years, who never 
left the shaded room in which he sat in his 
invalid’s chair. And yet such was his 
glamour, his prestige, you didn’t go into 
Green Arbor and pass the old paint-peeled 
house with the bowed shutters, in which he 
lived, without a bur in your heel. For 
everyone knew Arad’s potentialities, and 
if he had not lacked legs to carry him 

The Arad of earlier years—of one’s 
grandfather’s time—had been truly terri- 
ble. A roistering, rollicking, devilish blade 
of a lumberman—a jack of the early days 
when might made right and burly, ro- 
mantic, picturesque figures, with augers and 
peaveys, rode the harvest logs down the 
river all the way to Philadelphia. A mys- 
terious place of the flatlands— Philadelphia! 
A city one’s grandfather had once visited 
in his youth, having gone there on a raft 
with Tobin Elias. 

The grandfather had often recounted his 
experiences—the carriages in the crowded 
cobbled streets; the stages with smart 
traveling folk; the theater down near the 
river, with the black-faced minstrel show 
and boxing-match; the queer rows of brick 
houses, with their ranks of marble door- 
steps and scrubbing housemaids; the fash- 
ionable tavern, with its neat, shiny cuspidor 
every few yards; the old Quaker gentleman 
who sat down at table and most outland- 
ishly ate an orange for his breakfast and 
familiarly addressed them as ‘‘thee.”’ 

It was a place to squelch the timid and 
rustic-hearted; but it had never squelched 
Arad Travers of the ready fist. A freeborn 
son of the open, the terror of his homeland 
hills, Arad made his own laws. Quick of 
tongue and quick of arm, filled with impish 
vagary and deviltry, the countryside tradi- 
tion hummed with his doings. 

Was it not Arad who had headed that 
dauntless gang of lumberjacks who, return- 
ing by train from Philadelphia, had been 
locked in their car by a timorous conductor 
in the interest of public safety, and had re- 
taliated, at Arad’s suggestion, by boring 
the car literally into lace with their big 
augers? Jack Mattison had seen the car 
himself. ‘‘Like a piece 0’ cheese; nuthin’ 
to it but holes!”’ he had declared. 

Was it not Arad who, leaning from the 
window of a departing car, with an inno- 
cent and ruminating eye, and coming 
abreast a magnificent darky dude, clad in 
pearl broadcloth, scarlet-striped shirt and 
high hat, had shifted his chew and spat with 
deft precision against the glazed bosom of 
the outraged Beau Brummel? Was it not 
Arad who had fought and killed the big 
bobeat of Feners’ Woods with his bare 
hands; who had lain in wait for his enemy, 
Abe Gleason, with a fox trap and used it 
effectively; who, filled with liquor and pro- 
fanity, and a-swagger through the little 
settlement of a Saturday night, had sent 
householders indoors behind lock and key? 
Was it not Arad, indeed, who had fully 
earned his title—King of the Devils—and 
who, though now swaddled under a patch- 
work quilt, still lurked as a suggestive 
figure in the juvenile mind, a veritable 
Eater of Little Boys? Still, when one was 
come to fourteen, going on fifteen—almost 
a man’s estate 

The house of Arad sat well back from the 
road. 
northern knoll, where the pine windbreak 
was planted. His face was purple-blue, 
his nose a cherry, as he went lumbering up 
through the drifts. Rime had frozen on lips 
and chin; the arms that carried his pack- 
age were stiff. Clumsily he shifted it. 

There was a break in the scraggy laurel 
hedge and a clean-swept path led to the 
painted kitchen door. He went up to it and 
knocked. It swung wide as though at a 
touch and he.saw a little girl before him. 
Her eyes matched her frock of cornflower- 
blue wool. Her hair, bright russet-gold, lay 
in two soft braids on her shoulders; her 
cheeks had the velvety softness and color- 
ing of rose petals. She lifted long, shy 
lashes and smiled at him. 

Philip gulped. He remembered now that 
Arad had a son, a curious, ineffectual per- 
son, who had come home to die, bringing a 
baby girl. This was Old Arad’s grand- 
daughter. He found his voice: 

“My name is Phil Ordway. I made out 
to come over here this mornin’, ’count 0’ 
what Tim, Wales told me las’ night. He 
calculated I might git a ferret fur my 
’cordion here.”’ 

“We got two ferrets,’”’ she said shyly; 

“an’ our hired man, Bailey, can play the 
*cordion something grand!”’ 


Philip glimpsed it first from the ~ 
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“Well, anyhow, I made out to trade,” he 
said stiffly. 

“Will you come in an’ see Grampaw?”’ 

She spoke as though it were quite a usual 
proceeding; and Philip, his knees quivering 
slightly, followed her in. After all, if a frail 
girl braved the old king 

A long, rather dismal passage, and sud- 
denly a partly darkened room, with rag 
carpet, bed, tall cupboard, and something— 
someone—sitting in an armchair. 

An old man of gaunt big frame, with 
toothless, sunken jaws, thin strands of 
silver-yellow hair, a knobby skeleton hand 
that—was it possible? fondled a Bible! All 
that remained of the King of the Devils. 

The blood that had receded from Philip’s 
face flowed slowly back. He was calmer. 

“T come to trade fur a ferret,’ he re- 
peated in a high-pitched voice. 

“Hh?” The old king put a hand to his 
shell-like ear. 

“T’ll fetch Bailey,” the little girl said. 

She brought Philip a chair. He sat down 
facing Old Arad and watched him with a 
fascinated eye. Would he curse him pres- 
ently—threaten him- perhaps with the 
thick blackthorn stick at his side? Old 
Arad did not seem to notice. Once he 
coughed feebly and shifted the Bible in his 
hand. . . . There was a suggestion of 
resignation, of patience, strangely human. 

A sudden half-pitying contempt rose in 
Philip’s heart and a sense of elation. Why, 
there was nothing to be afraid of! 3 
Probably never had been. Arad was just a 
man, not a menace; just a man with the 
limitations of the flesh. Dangerous? Pooh! 
It was only a word. You got up close— 
stood up toit—and it didn’t mean anything. 

That’s probably all it took in meeting 
anything that scared you—just standing 
up to it—a little backbone. 

There were returning footsteps—the 
little girl and Bailey. Bailey was all busi- 
ness. He disrobed the accordion and 
sketched the Arkansas Traveler. 

“’S good!”’ he pronounced succinctly. 

The ferret was produced; the exchange 
made. Still not an interested sign from 
Old Arad; not an oath; not a single im- 
precation. 

“Say, don’t he talk any more?” Philip 
nudged the little girl. And at that Arad 
spoke suddenly. 

“Eh, boy!” he said. “I sees ye; and 
I sees more’n that—I got. second sight, I 
have. I know whut’s comin’ to ye. Ye’re 
the well-growed, likely lad. No stayin’ up 
here in the hills fur ye! It’s the big cities 
ye’ll go to—an’ no blame, either. I’ve 
went there myself, times. Only ye 
make it so’s ye stick to whut ye want. 

Best way, boy! It’s them as knows whut 
they wants an’ sticks to it that gits it.” 
The old head sagged forward; he drew a 
quavering breath. “‘That’s whut I done 
always. . I got me whut I wanted; an’ 
I’ve lived long. Eh, it’s a long carry, lad— 
this life we live. A long carry!’’ 

Philip followed the little girl to the door. 
“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Fan Travers,’’ she said shyly. 

He jerked her to him suddenly and put 
his lips to her cheek. 

“‘T kissed you!” he taunted. 

“You did not!’”’ Sudden tears sprang 
to her blue eyes. She stamped her foot. 
“You're a wicked, wicked boy.) eee tell 
tell my grampaw.’’ 

“Oh, I ain’t scairt of him!” 

It was amazing, but true. He had passed 
unscathed the ordeal of Arad Travers. He 
had even kissed Arad’s grandchild. He 
might do it again any time he chose. 

In an excess of emotion he stopped and 
made a huge soft snowball and flung it back 
against the door. He saw it open; then 
slowly—a little flushed face look out. 

“T ain’t reely mad at you, Phil Ord- 


way!’’ a little voice called. 


u 


It was very dusky in the schoolhouse, 
despite the lamps and lanterns. The air 
seemed a compound of oily smoke and 
steaming human breath. The humans were 
closely packed on seats and benches. 

Philip sat between his grandfather and 
Aunt Rose-Ann. Neighbors and Green 
Arbor folk sat all about. 

There was a voice up front, intoning with 
impassioned eloquence. One got an im- 
pression of a long face picked out in sharp 
light and shadow by the insufficient lamp- 
light. A long thin figure; a gesticulating 
hand that played a little wildly at times 
with a leonine mane of dark hair. 

“Oh, may the American people look con- 
fidently to this new hope rising on the hori- 
zon of history like a beautiful rainbow in a 


-boys stood or sat stiffly along the 
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garden of flowers; soaring into the, 
rean like a noble eagle; movi 
them, ever a pillar of fire to g 
wayward feet! I refer, my friend 
esteemed candidate, Benjamin 

A lawyer. A fine-spouting, 
Hazen Kirby, who had come up fro 
to the local political meeting. Ne 
lawyers were smart. The Green. 
for instance! Philip looked aer 
Noah Butts. He had been a 
Civil War days, and a- lawyer 
knew when, if one was to jud 
faded carpet and musty broken 
in his smelly little Green Arbor 
parently he never did any bus 
He sat now, in his old mn cape 
mumbling his bearded jaws, li 
eloquence of Hazen Kirby. _ 

But one need not be like M 
one could model on Hazen 
-Kirby was of the successful 
he had been a deputy United 
shal, and supervisor at Elton 
running. He was known allo 
as an important. Republican o1 

Suddenly the voice stopp 
crowd was on its feet, shuff 
toward the outer doors. 

“We'll stop at Abraham 
honey and biscuits,’ Philip | 
Rose-Ann say; but he left he 

Major Butts was buttoning 
overcoat; taking a pinch of sn 
to Selah Crowley. Philip pluc 
major ’s sleeve. 

““How—how does a ‘ello 
lawyer?” he asked, a little h 

His heart knocked a little; 
only a country boy, and Major I 
the aristocrat of Green Arbor. Still, 
wanted something, it was as Old 
said—you had to stick to it. J 

Major Butts swung round with a 
kling eye. 

“A fellow studies the law and pr 
for his bar examination when he’s fir 
his reg’lar schoolin’. He can go aw 
some highfaluting college, or he can 
into my office and read with me. 
with me!’’ he repeated with a sudden 
prehending twinkle. 

Philip thanked him and scuffled 

ward. Read with Major Butts! Ofc 
Dip into the cracked calf books and, | 
they were all mastered, put out the 
Hazen Kirby and his brethren. At th 
the crowd parted a little and hesawa) 
girl smiling at him under her kni 
of kingfisher blue. He slipped overt 

“Like it, Fan?” 

“T didn’ t listen much, Philip. Did) 

“Tm goin’ to be a lawyer myse 
I’m not goin’ to stay here neither. } 
T’ll have an -office down at Ele 
you think o’ that?” 

“T’d like it if you did, Phil.” £ 

The boy put outa hand and touche! 
shyly. Then he heard his aunt a 


It was Herminia’s party. She 1 wai 
minia now; she was sixteen. She sti 
the middle of all the laughing girls 
new gray frock, with the row of 
buttons, like wintergreen candies, do\| 
front. Her cheeks were ‘flushed. 
laughed a little excitedly. The girl 
all in a knot in the middle of the room 


But presently, when Tim Wales tur 
his fiddle in the kitchen and they beg 
reel, it would be different. From hi 
by the kitchen door Philip watche 
ing alittle. What a noisy lot the girl 
giggling, silly—even his co 
They were frizzed too much, 
many beads and bows of ribbo 
Their great, stiffened sleeves 
ridiculously. They had had t 
copied out of fashion papers; b 
wrong—as wrong as Abel P 
suit, with its halterlike collar an 
trousers, or his own clumsy, 
clothes. 

With sudden passion he wish 
know at least the way things 
properly—out in the world. V 
be like to go out with girls like th 
Elton, who looked so different, § 
politan, who had not red, chap 
hands and thick, strong wrists 
perhaps even used that lure of the 
talcum powder—on their faceatae 

Out in the kitchen Aunt Ro: 
watching the sirup boil. It 
sugar and wax’’ party. Presently, 
the reel, they would beat orchestre 
with spoon and bowl, thickening tl 
sirup to maple sugar. But b 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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. XK eep the Portraits 
of your F[Leroes. 


IVE them the care they deserve, securely held in a substantial album along with the pictures of your other 
friends. 


The multiplicity of sizes in which portraits were made sounded the death-knell of the old-fashioned family 
album—the album that still contains the portraits of the bearded soldiers of the sixties. Its gorgeous red plush 
_ cover would have gone anyway, but the album itself would have lived except for the fact that it could not accom- 
_ modate its stiff, unyielding self to.the heavy mounts and the wide variety in sizes and shapes in which portraits 
came to be made. 

i 


| Dame Fashion decrees now-a-days, however, that prints shall be delivered loose in handsome folders or lightly 
_ tipped by the corners on thin mounts, from which they are easily removable. This makes it possible to preserve 


} 


them permanently in an album and we have provided one for the purpose. 


The clever thing about the Eastman Portrait Album 
is that each opening provides, by means of masks, for 
two or more different sizes of prints, thus accommodating 
87% of all the sizes now made. 

They provide for 48 prints and will accommodate 
extra leaves to double this capacity. 

There is nothing of the gaudy about them. The 
covers are black grain leather with the one word, 
“Portraits,” gold stamped in the corner. The leaves are 
in neutral tints; the workmanship excellent. 

Sold both by “The Photographer in your town” 
and photographic dealers. Ai little circular de- 
scribing them in detail will be mailed on request. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuHester, N. Y. 


a 
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To Save Your 


as well as for sal y anc 


OR nine years the Firestone has been the rim 

of recognized merit from all viewpoints of the 

car owner. At a time when rims were only a 
“necessary evil” so to speak, Firestone engineers, 
being, vitally interested in tire service, set them- 
selves the task of evolving a practical, safe, 
serviceable rim that would be easy to change, easy 
on tires and safe beyond all emergency test. 


For nine years experienced and discriminating, car 
owners have enjoyed these rims. Many more should 
enjoy them. Such a rim must of necessity cost the 
car manufacturer a little more. They are built up 
to a high plane of service. Not down to a low 
price to make sellin’, easy. They are built by a tire 
manufacturer who has the double responsibility of 
providing}, satisfactory service in the tire as well as 
in the rim. 


Firestone Rim superiority may be best described 
in terms of advantages to the tser, 


Firestone, Lire and (Xbb ereoom pa ny 


Akron, Ohio 


Firestone Rim 


Firestone Rims may be removed by loosening, six 
nuts, Five minutes is ample for a tire change. 
There can be no rusting, or sticking. Squeakin3 is 
impossible, 


Firestone Rims afford a continuous support in- 
suring, the true circle and correct alignment which 
prévent uneven wear of the tire. 


Car manufacturers whose thought is of the ulti- 
mate satisfaction of the car owner equip their 
output with Firestone Rims. They consider the 
question too important to be decided upon the 
basis of a nominal difference in cost. They are 
influenced in their decision by the fact that the 
Firestone is the one rim built bya tire manufacturer. 


Insist upon Firestone Rims when you purchase a 
car. Your dealer can provide them. But if he will 
not, it will pay you in tire saving, and convenience 
to have the change made at your own expense. 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


(Continued from Page 56) 

ould be “‘wax,”’ of course. A wild, 
-ush out of doors to arrest the maple 
4the proper stage. There would be 
ascri in the snow—hearts of wax 
terlinked initials. Philip sneered 


jout florid miss—Susie Sanders— 
sed at him across the room, pointing 
¢ forefinger. 
sspatch Phil!’’ she pouted; and Phil 
and sulked again. 
yteen years old now, and staying in 
Arbor to study in Major Butts’ 
JA long sapling youth, badly dressed, 
wh clear smooth skin, high shapely 
‘ine eyes, and a crest of smooth 
wrd-springing brown hair—a little of 
ydatory, watchful look of a young 
in his eyes. 
rpwhere there was the squeak of the 
Tim Wales had come. Then he 
sae of the girls turn to the doorway, 
' ocky youth, Johnson Turner, started 
lo, Fan!” 
3s the room he saw Fanny Travers. 
47 Fanny often now—almost every 
Green Arbor; but this was the first 
iey had ever been to a party to- 
He looked at her with a new, 
zing eye. How little she was and how 
‘'t from the other girls. Small and 
ang and flowerlike in her plain blue 
| Not citified and fashionable, like 
s of Elton, but not like Minnie or 
$.ders—possessed of some indefinable 
| peculiarly hers. Her bright hair 
the sparkle of lamplight; and she 
|, her eyes on his, across the room. 
p’s heart gave an odd, unusual leap. 
uared his shoulders and strolled 
she room. 
any’s my partner,’ he said arro- 


; 


ooked up like a compliant child. 
_ yes!” she faltered. 


at, Fanny—from now on. You’re 

‘Nobody but me!” 

1 cratically Philip leaned forward and 

(Fanny’s white forehead right where 

«-gold hair was parted. 

lip Ordway—his mark!” he laughed. 
ire mine, Fan—aren’t you?” 

dgtned toward him with that little 

sy, half-ardent smile of hers. 

), yes, Phil.’’ 


1’ were sitting in Coyle’s Hollow— 


eon the mountain’s face—where the 
Id grass made a sweet tangle. A lit- 
i through a young willow spinney, 
juld glimpse the hazy crests of the 
e hills. It was summer—a _ hot 
ufternoon. Far off one could hear 
guid Gee-haw! of aplowman. 
/;was in white, her big hat tossed 
joeside her, mouth and finger tips 
( from plunder of wild strawberries 
grass. Philip had brought his law 
{ but they lay unused. He sprawled 
iback, whistling a scrap of a popular 
sat had crept up to the hills: 


| Sweet Marie, come to me; 
- Come to me, Sweet Marie! 


ato? 


ithe song died away on his lips. He 
1 suddenly and began talking—fore- 
| his future: 

'.make the Bar, it’s a clerkship first, 
i New York. Think of that! You 
12 down there! .. Oh, and it’s 
ito come off, all right. Major has 
ii to Nugent & Arms down there, 
ll find some sort of place through 
influence. After that it’s my job, of 
:—pulling up by the bookstraps, sorta; 
|.make it. Won’t be any time before 
ve down there together—couple 0’ 
udes, too—if you’ll wait for me, 
an.” 

| wait, Philip 44 

hie at her, moved strangely, his 


n his throat. 

ve me, Fan?’ he whispered. 

ju know, Philip!” 

flushed suddenly and put out her 
He caught them and pressed them 

> his face. 

| Fan, I’ll come back for yousoon. . 

love youso! . . so sweet!” he 


"e was the smell of stale cookery—the 
boiled cabbage that percolated from 
tk, unaired halls; even the warm, 

| air from the narrow New York 
yutside could not drive it out. Just 
it of the table the gray-white lace 
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curtains hung like dusty cobwebs. Above 
his book Philip sat, warm and flushed, 
shirt-sleeved, his brown hair rumpled. 

“The lessee company at the time of 
filmg its acceptance aforesaid shall also 
file in same offices a bond to the people 
of the state, executed in duplicate by it 
and a surety company authorized by law 
to act as surety on bonds and under- 
standings 2 

There was a letter marking the page 
here. Mechanically he opened it and be- 
gan to read it: 

“Dearest Philip: You have not written 
to me for nearly four weeks and I cannot 
help feeling a little worried. Have you 
been sick? But your Aunt Rose-Ann told 


LANGHAM-HIGH 
CLOTHES 


for Younger Young Mex 
BUILT ON THE gre 


fia 

me on Sunday you had sent her a postal fs oe 

card saying you were very well. HIGH SCHOOL IDEA é=s, y BX 

“Perhaps it is only that you are so busy. Sh pce 

I don’t like to think you’re too busy to by / 
, 


write to me, Philip dear. Perhaps it’s only 
because you wrote so often at first that I 
miss the letters now. Of course after eight 
months you will have lots of new interests 
to look after. 

“Grandpa is failing fast, and the eve- 
nings here are dreadfully long and dull. 
If I could only see you for a little! Don’t 
scold me, Phil, but I can’t help wondering 
whether the new life isn’t blotting me out 
a little. I love you so much u 

There was a knock—Witters, of course. 
Philip shoved the letter into his book as 
Carey Witters came in. Carey was his 
best friend here; one of the senior clerks 
at Harrison’s—his private tutor and coach 
in metropolitan ways. 

“Not dressed, Phil? 
getting?” 

“T ought to plug. I’m.behind on the 
references for the Reeves case.”’ 

“You're the wiz for work, all right, Phil— 
and it’s going to carry you. Drummond’s 
got his eye on you already. But you can’t 
neglect the social end either. And a chance 
like this—and the house party next week 
at the Junior’s! By Jove, it would be 
criminal to neglect it! Helen Drummond 
knows no end of dandy people—they’1l put 
you right, Phil. Helen’s peelin’ her eye 
at you a little, I think.” 

Philip was up and rummaging in his 
closet. 

“The gray suit or the brown?”’ 

“Tuxedo—it’s just a little informal feed. 
Nelly got it together offhand. Hello!’”’ He 
had stopped before Phil’s dresser. ‘‘Who’s 
the lady? One of your little Green Arbor 
rubes, eh?”’ 

It was a new picture Fan had sent with 
her last letter; but Philip did not answer. 


“She Idea that Boys 
who Are from Fifteen 
to Twertty Yeats of Age =, 
Constitute a Class by ~ 
Themselves; - » 
©TFhat their Particular 
Requirements Call for 
Special Attention; - 
That They Know Good 
Style and Want it. 


Made by LEOPOLD- Chicago= 


51S So. Franklin Street 


CA sk Your Dealer 


You aren’t for- 


WI 


HERE was only one face Ordway re- 

membered when he came down into 
the office—old Malachi Trent. He had 
been old twenty years ago. Ordway went 
over and put out his hand. 

“Mr. Trent, isn’t it? I’m Philip Ord- 
way. Perhaps you remember me.”’ 

Mr. Trent gave him a toothless, un- 
certain smile. 

“Ordway? Ordway? Oh, yes—they was 
a young feller—Phil. . . . And you’re 
him? Used to cut round here years ago. 
Nice boy too.”’ He chuckled a little. ‘‘An’ 
you’re him?”’ he said again politely, but 
with obvious disinterest. 

None of the men loafing in the office had 
known Ordway. A new generation of loafers 
had arisen in his absence. 

He went out and down the little street. 
Major Butts’ office was closed and empty; 
there was a new cobbler where the old one 
had been; the feed mill looked as if he 
had left it yesterday, but there was a 
new face in the doorway; the proprietor of 
the general store had died and his sons 
reigned now. 

Ordway spoke to them a little. They had 
been his schoolmates and they still retained 
a lively memory of the boy he had been. 
But there was a constraint; no ardent 
interchange of reminiscence or experience— 
no common fellowship, as he had expected. 
They were dusty-coated, whiskery coun- 
trymen. He was that Martian—the 
sophisticated New Yorker. He left, feeling 
curiously chilled. 

“Phil was a nice boy,” one of them 
threw at his back; it was as though he 
spoke of something dead. 

Down the street he stopped half a dozen 
others. They were acquiescent, polite, 
hardly interested. 

“Tt’s been too long,’”’ he thought; per- 
haps he had had a subconscious idea that 
his prestige had gone before him, 

(Concluded on Page 61) 


In Touch 
With Comfort 


When the Thermometer Is Down 


Don’t be uncomfortable and cold while 
motoring. Get a pair of Steer Warms. They 
keep the hands warm on the coldest day. Warm 
hands mean “‘warm all over.’’ Steer Warms consist 
of two neat, leather-covered copper grips, electrically 
heated, that lace on steering wheel at any place con- 
venient for driving. Steer Warms make driving safer, 
do away with heavy gloves, and give genuine comfort. 


against burn-out for five years. Will do 
all we claim or money refunded. 
By use 


Insist on “‘Steer Warms’’,.25% °° 


rent and will give more heat. The only 
hand warmer with the heating element 
protected. Ask your dealer or will send 
prepaid upon receipt of price. Descrip- Tins 
tive circular on request. 
P * . For all Standard Cars, $7.50, 
TICES = in Canada $11.00. Special for 
Fards, $5.00, in Canada $7.25. 


Steer Warms cost 
No. Expense nothing to maintain, 
being operated from the same storage 
battery (or magneto on Fords) that sup- 
plies headlights. Steer Warms look well 
onacar. Can be put on in ten minutes. 
No bolts or screws or holes to bore, 
Lace on—wire up—that’s all. 


Steer Warmsare 
5 Year Guarantee 3pcclutcly euar. 
anteed in every way. They are made of 
the best materials and are guaranteed 


Display Steer Warms and tell your customers about 
them. They will appreciate your calling attention to 
this wonderful comfort-giver. Write for proposition. 


Interstate Electric Co., 360 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


= 
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Men, Snuggle Up to This 
Bang-up Underwear— 
It’s a Downright Bargain -_| 


Elastic Shoulders 


with improved lap seams, 
guaranteed unbreakable 
where the wear is greatest. 
Hold shape perfectly and allow 
lots of room, without binding. 
It ‘‘gives’’ with every motion. 
Bull strong and mighty. 
comfortable. 


You can bet your last cent that 
Hanes Winter Weight Underwear 
will give you extra value for your 
money. No frills, no fol-de-rols— 
just downright value and a heaping 
lot of it, tao. 


The Elastic Collarette 


fits snugly around the neck, 
prevents gaping and pro- 
tects the neck from cold 
winds. Helps make 
Hanes ‘‘form fit.’’ 


Hanes is form-fitting, elastic and comfort- 
able. The fleecy-warm cotton is mighty fine 
protection from the cold—and it feels mighty 
good, too. Pre-shrinking keeps it true to 
size and shape. 


And just read about those special features over 
there in the illustration. Isn’t it simply great to know 
you can get this 100% fine underwear at popular 
prices? No more frill-priced underwear for the man 
who sees Hanes. It’s just the right price for every- 
body and the underwear everyone should wear. 


Greatest Sold at 
Winter Popular 
Underwear Prices The Improved Cuffs 


firmly and strongly knit, 
won’t flare, tear or wear 
out. Keep out the cold 
and feel cozily comfort- 
able. Mighty snug fit- 
ting, too. Won’t rip 


ELASTIC K/IVIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Look at Hanes at your dealer’s. If he 
hasn’t it, write us: for the Hanes dealer’s 
name. You'll just wonder how in the 
world we can make such splendid under- 
wear for such an amazingly low price! 
Simply because years of specializing 
on quality winter weight underwear 
for men have taught us how. That’s 
why we know and guarantee its 
worth. All you’ve got to do is walk 
into a store and see for yourself. 


The Staunch Waistband 
and Double Gussets 


—strongest made, comfortable 
and thoroughly sewn. A good 
example of the splendid work- 
manship in Hanes Underwear. 
Kind of extra value like you 
find all over it. 


Mothers, Fathers —Get This Big F eature 


A jam-up boy’s union suit, chock-full of all the big 
features on the men’s suits. Downy-soft, warm and 
everlastingly fine, its value can’t be duplicated. You 


GUARANTEE 


We suarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch 
and button. We further 
guarantee to return 
your money or give you 
a new garment if any 
seam breaks on Hanes 
Underwear. 


sure ought to buy this splendid underwear for your 
youngsters. See if it doesn’t put it all over anything 
you ever saw. 


This Label on 


P.H. HANES KNITTING CO, 2=&=s 


a 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered as Hanes ceed 

is a substitute unless it bears the ‘‘Hanes’’ label Without It 


(Concluded from Page 59) 
ie Philip Ordway, the big New 
awyer. Used to live in our town,” 
fancied they would say. 
there was nothing of this. It was 
the young Philip they spoke—the 
hin their ken. 
u was always a nice dear boy, Mr. 
y,” one old lady said politely, peer- 
at him. / > ee 
1ad used to eat chicken-and-biscuit 
with her—had fancied he might do 
n; but she did not even open her gate. 
mn!” he whispered to himself; and 
g out toward the little cemetery. 
iad been too busy to come to his 
ather’s funeral—and in Europe when 
int Rose-Ann died. Minnie had 
i years ago and was living in the 
The two mounds he found now were 
_ kin he knew. He had ordered 
put up. He read the inscriptions 
first time: 


SACRED 
TO 
THE MEMORY 
OF 
ABNER ORDWAY 
1824-1898 


ROSE-ANN ORDWAY 
1869-1900 
REST IN THE LORD 


tooped and plucked the dead grass 
e-Ann’s grave. Something brushed 
4 It was a stray dog—black-and- 

at had wandered in. 

fellow, I’m like you,”’ Philip said 
diy. “I’m a mongrel.’’ Suddenly his 
ightened. “Oh, they’re telling lies— 
or I wasn’t a nice boy 2 
/ the instinctive reason for his quest 
sand he turned away sharply. 
}go and see her now,” he said. 
iad always thought of her as some- 
‘he years would touch lightly. She 
droop and fade a little there in the 
s of her grandfather’s house, much 
lite rose begins to curl at its edges 
J, a little wan. But she would know 
ould meet him faithfully across the 
; Fan being Fan; and perhaps he 
finally say the thing he had always 
€ to say. 
« he came in sight of the laurel hedge, 
(2 windbreak behind it, and stopped— 
nhouse was gone; it had moved out 
2 middle of the road. In pleasant 
ty fashion it was progressing leisurely 
opr poles along the king’s highway 
the guidance of three men. 

se house is it?’”’ Ordway asked; 

‘Knew. 
)/Travers’ place. Calculate to use it 
con Watts’ sawmill. Used to say 
King 0’ the Devils lived here,’’ the 
luckled; and Ordway’s heart lifted 
ri. 
3) the people—the tenants? There 
alirl—a woman.” 
ny Traversisall. She used to teach 
ere a while back, an’ she was post- 
rs, too, fur a spell. Kind of peaked 
suing; ailin’ a lot, I guess. She lost 
le, an’ they wan’t no money; so she 
i. one o’ them Turner boys—John- 
-out ten years ago. Most an old 
Lor it too.” And he spat reflectively. 
es livin’ out on the Turner Farm 


» | 

‘Cay turned back to the hotel. Fan 
lf on a farm—living the lot of the 
| (fe these ten years! Well, at least 
hl waited for him. It was twelve 
Since he had married the wealthy 
vy whose fortune had helped him in 
iy ard climb. 


Turner place lay back in the hills; 
ap that led to it was circuitous, 
yiade. At the end of a desolate, stony 
id one caught a glimpse of the 
farmhouse, weathered outbuild- 
id poor, carelessly managed plant- 
he lane was so steep that Ordway 
hired country buggy below and 
‘up afoot. 

figure had already preceded him, 
along patiently, homeward bound 
‘ime outlying quest. There was little 
but a pair of thin blue-clad small 
ls for a great bag of grain bowed the 
over. Ordway came abreast 
7 a boy of nine or ten bent beneath 


me help you, son. That’s too 
whe said; and he eased the burden. 
h¢ittle figure straightened up and re- 
e(a flushed crimson face and a mop 
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of bright golden hair. But the eyes startled 
Ordway. Long-lashed and deep blue they 
were, with a little half-shy, familiar smile 
hidden in them. 

“Tt’s a long carry f’om the south field,” 
the boy said gravely, and Ordway started; 
“but I kin carry awful heavy fur nine 
years old. An’ it’s good, too; fur they’s a 
lot o’ hefty work to a farm, an’ more since 
pop got hurt an’ ain’t goin’ to get well.” 

*“What’s your name?”’ Ordway asked. 

“Philip Ordway Turner,” the little lad 
answered. 

For a moment Ordway could not speak. 

“Your—your mother I came to 
see ” He found he could not shape 
the words. 

“Stepmaw, you mean. My own maw’s 
dead. When I was six. But I got a step- 
maw, and two stepbrothers; an’ they’re 
pretty good.’”’ He paused; then added 
politely: ‘‘Maw called me little Philip 
cause of the one she knew before—the big 
one. She named me fur him ’cause he was 
her friend—her pe’ticklar friend.” His 
limpid blue gaze held Ordway fascinated. 

“Her particular friend?” he repeated, 
faltering. 

The boy nodded: 

“She told me. She knowed him when 
he was little too; but after a while-he got 
big an’ went away; an’ he never come back. 
I wisht I could of knowed him. He was 
smart, awful smart—an’ awful nice too. 
Maw thought a sight of him! I bet I kin 
work as much as him, though, when he 
was nine. Maw wanted me to do all the 
things like he could. An’ mebbe I kin. I 
ain’t like pop. I’m jist my maw 
clean through, she useter say.” 

“Yes—I can see is 

“Maw useter say he’d come back some- 
time—big Philip. He made a promise off it 
once to maw. But he hain’t come yet. 
Maw said he might be my friend, too, if I 
knew him: I could take the sack o’ corn 
now, mister a 

But Ordway had _ stopped, staring 
strangely abovehis burden. Staringat Fan’s 
son—the boy who might have been his 

“This man—this Philip,” he asked husk- 
ily—“‘you’d be glad to see him if he came?” 

The child’s warm face was filled with 
wonder. 

“Why, he was maw’s friend!’ he said 
simply. 

Ordway bent closeand lookedintohis face. 

“Look at me, then, little Philip. I’m 
big Philip. I’ve come back at last.” 

Here, at least, was one who had waited 
for him—who gave him welcome. 


Iv 


USK was creeping over the fields when 
Ordway came down the lane. There 
was the taste of the poor-farm supper still 
on his tongue; but a bitterer, moresalt taste 
lay at his heart. For he had found his 
legend at last—and he had found it a 
reality, intact and undestroyed. It was 
himself who had shrunk—not the thing he 
had come to seek. It was not his past, his 
youth, that had been cramped; but him- 
self. How wrongly the others had guessed! 
It was not the material thing that mat- 
tered—it was the beauty and faith of an 
unspoiled spirit. Measured against it, he 
saw himself now suddenly clear—weighed 
and wanting. ... 
The November wind stirred restlessly; 
crept up under his coat and stung against 
his eyelids. Just the wind in his eyes! 
The words of Old Arad flashed to his mind 
again: “Life’s a long carry!”’ Oh, bitterly 
true; but even at the end of the carry one 
could find a safe haven if one fended toward 
it. And so he would do this thing that he 
might make his haven—for the sake of the 
boy he had been—and for the sake of Fan 
and her faith. Fan’s son should have his 
chance through him. 

“T’ll finish up arrangements next week. 
He’ll come and live with me and learn— 
be something. What he might have been 
if he had been mine! You’d like that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

He was not quite clear whom he ad- 
dressed—something dimly sensed, tender, 
which he had let slip out of his life. 

But he knew the answer. 

It seemed to him that, across the dusk, 
’way off against the fading horizon, he 
saw a little figure tripping—a little girl 
with eyes like the child’s he had left. She 
nodded and smiled to him under her blue 
hood and waved her hand; almost he 
thought he heard her call to him before 
she vanished: 

“T ain’t reelly mad at you, Phil Ord- 
way!” 
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What_is hardpan? 
a wer 


Where is Salonihk;: 


OW MANY unfamiliar names, new words, and puzzling 
war terms in this morning’s paper meant nothing but a 
blank to you? 

If you are asked the value of a yen or a ruble, the meaning 
of futurism, airsick or of Diesel engine, are you able to give 
an accurate answer? Mr. ‘‘Nearly Right’’ never succeeds. 

How many business letters to-day showed you examples of 
words wrongly used, carelessly divided or incorrectly spelled? 
Business success is based on accuracy. 

Do the business phrases and technical terms in an automobile 
catalogue or trade journal convey their true meaning to you? If 
not, can you safely consult these mediums? Lawsuits have 
originated in nothing but a failure to understand such expressions. 


If You Are Seeking Efficiency and Advancement 


It is an all-knowing teacher, 


Dictionary provides the means to Win Success. 
a universal question answerer, made by specialists to meet your needs. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in all walks of life use, profit from, and enjoy this 
vast fund of information. 


Here isthe PROOF that Settles the Matter 
when it comes to selecting a dictionary: 


The standard of 
Indorsed by 


The New International is the standard of the Federal and State Courts. 
the Government Printing Office. The standard of nearly all the school books. 
State School Superintendents. Universally recommended by Statesmen, College Presidents, 
Educators, and Authors. Adhered to as standard by over 99% of the newspapers. All 
States (32 in number) that have taken official action regarding the adoption of dictionaries 
recognize the Merriam Series as authoritative. 

The Only Grand Prize (Highest Award) given to Dictionaries at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
was granted to WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL and the MERRIAM SERIES for 
Superiority of Educational Merit. 


SALIENT FEATURES : 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. Type matter is equivalent to that of 

Thousands of other References. a 15-volume encyclopedia. ; 

REGULAR EDITION. Size, 1234 x 934 x 5inches. Weight, 14%4 lbs. 
INDIA-PAPER EDITION. Size, 1234 x 934 x 214 inches. Weight, 7 lbs. 


One half the thickness and weight of the Regular Edition. Printed on ¢ 

Bs 5 5 5 2 rs: specimens of the New 
thin, opaque, strong, and expensive India Paper. Has an excellent @ Divided Page, Ilustra- 
printing surface, resulting in remarkably clear impressions of type and ¢ tions, Regular and India 
illustrations. Papers, etc. 


¢? Name 


Hundreds of NEW Words not given 
in any other dictionary. 
6,000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 


The only dictionary with the new divided page, 
characterized “A Stroke of Genius.’’ 
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G. & C. 
MERRIAM 

¢ CO., SPRING- 
@ FIELD, MASS. 


Please send me 


Write for specimen pages of both Regular and India-Paper Editions. 
FREE —asetof Pocket Mapsif youmention The Saturday Evening Post. 


Rha gs @ Address Pes 5. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. / FREE a seta eto ooket § EP 
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Bank vault lined with Armco Iron by Victor 
Safe & Lock Co., Cincinnati. These leading 
manufacturers of safes, locks, and bank vaults 
chose Armco Iron because their purposes re- 
quire the most durable metal. 


These two Armco Iron boiler tubes were made 
by the Monongahela Tube Co. of Pittsburgh. 

This also shows threading on Armco Iron 
tubes and results of a crushing test of the 
strength of a lap weld. Armco Iron is perfect 
in welding quality. 
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The wire fencing of the Page Woven Wire 
Fence Co., Monessen, Pa., is justly noted 
for its rust. resistance, economy, and dura- 
bility. It is made of ‘99.84 per cent pure 
Armco Iron. 


The Welded Steel Barrel Cor- 
poration of Detroit have adopted 
Armco Iron for their welded bar- 
rels because of its perfect weld- 
ing qualities and its power to 
resist rust. 
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Thousands of corrugated cul- 
verts of Armco Ironare giving 
yeoman service under streets, 
highways, and railroads. 


ERE are some representative Armco 

Iron products. There are hundreds 
of others, for the scope of Armco Iron’s 
usefulness covers every sheet metal and 
plate metal need. 


-Wise manufacturers and users of iron 

~ products choose Armco (American Ingot) 

| Iron because it is the purest iron made, 

the most carefully manufactured and 1 in- 
spected. 


Its purity and evenness give it the high- 
est known degree of rust-resistance, make 
js it work smoothly and weld perfectly; 
save labor cost in manufacture; promote 
efficiency and economy in use. _ Rigid in- 
spection insures iron almost free from 
impurities. 
Send for a free copy of 
“The Story of Armco Iron.” 
Do it today. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. = the trade-mark 


ARMCOcarriesthe 


Box 902, Middletown, Ohio Fale komrhs rery 

. is manufactured by 

Licensed Manufacturers under Patents phe A enna 
granted to The International Metal with the skill inte 
Estes ity cig products, and hence 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Pittsburgh, a2, %5 “pended 


Detroit, New York, Washington, Cincinnati the highest degree 
A : é the merit claimed 
St. Louis, Cleveland, San Francisco, Atlanta for it. 


The Gantz TankCo.ofSapulpa, 
Okla., are leading manufactur- 
ers of Armco Iron oil tanks. 
These tanks are noted for their 
economical, durable service. 


a IEE 


The wide popularity of Armco 

Iron stoves and ranges is shown 

by the fact that over 75 stove 

ene now use Armco 
ron. 


Armco Iron range boilers are givi 
splendid service in many homes. T 
Pgh gehgog o Wolff Mfg. Co., Chi 

,L.O. Koven & Bro., New Vork City, 
et other progressive manufacturers, 


Easy workability—as well as unequaled 
rust-resistance—makes Armco Iron the 
best material for the best underground 
storage tanks. oa, 


W.N. Matthena Bre. St. Louis, equip the 
Matthews Scrulix Anchors with Armco Ir 
rods in the 5, 6, and 7-inch sizes. 


RANGEA PARK is the Suburb Beautiful of 
Northernapolis. The railway station has a green- 
tiled roof, as well as a park consisting of a foun- 
41, a sundial, and nineteen cannas in a circular bed. 
0 of the commuters come down to the station in 
j ousines, and nine of them in these sporty new four- 
senger models in which you enter the tonneau by 
»wling through the wind shield and over the steering 
,eel. Three of the crowd wear spats, and seven carry 
\ laeca walking sticks, 
»n on Monday. 
n this strictly high- 
‘3s, A-1 development 
11 Mr. Dennis Brown 
»lt a Georgian house 
« his beloved though 
rellectual wife Eliza- 
yh. It was a regular , 
ynsion, with a brick ter- \ 
<e, a breakfast room— 
v.ch is a room where 
7\ keep old newspapers 
| discouraged plants— 
11 a sleeping porch, 
v.ch means a porch on 
y.ch you are going to 
t-tsleeping just as soon 
it gets warmer, cooler, 
e rainy or less dusty. 
Ar. and Mrs. Dennis 
wn led a correct and 
jerful suburban life. 
sy went to the country club for 
er and the dance every Thurs- 


gea Park. Mr. Brown danced 
wy other dance, and in between 
\enjoyed standing on the porch, 
g a cigar from one side of his 
th to the other and rocking from heel to toe while he 
aged in such.cultural conversation as the following: 

‘I thought of getting a Streamline myself. It’s a good 
yy, allright. Regular brute for power—takes a twelve per 
et grade on high; right kind of ignition and fine uphol- 
t y. But the wife wants a car with a leather hand grip 
nthe door, so of course I passed it up.” 

|Any of you fellows ever hear Billy Sunday 

Cut out the scandal! Say, have you seen the 
“y model Magnolia Eight? I don’t know anything about 
} engine or transmission, but it’s painted a swell sweet- 
% pink.” 

‘What do you think of the war ——” 

Oh, cut out the controversy! . . . Say, how’s the 
‘di to Oak Forks?” 

| Why, it’s in pretty good shape; but you better take the 
lour from Sniffbury to Hooch. Say, you want to try the 
1 road to Barren Lots. Course there’s no scenery or 
uthing, but it’s got a peach of a macadam surface, and 
bre aren’t any speed cops.” 

Any of you fellows read that editorial a 

Cut out the high-brow stuff! . . . Say, didI tell you 
. ade the Edgemoor hill on high?” 

| Was a normal and restful life in Hydrangea Park! 
or six months Mr. and Mrs. Brown were content. She 

ed to have forgotten that she had once changed her 
ere from Elizabeth to Ysetta, and bought long jet ear- 
iis, and gone to New York to live in Hobohemia and be 
itary almost up to the point of writing something. She 
n ted people out for week-ends, and they played charades, 
it ate Welsh rabbit, and talked about music and educat- 
n the lower classes. Elizabeth was recognized as the 
eer of the intellectual set in Hydrangea Park. When- 
she began with “From a biological point of view—” 
he women on her terrace laid down their knitting and 
ned. She didn’t even mind the horrible drudgery of 

‘ng and dishwashing and sweeping—not so long as her 
maids were good ones. Mr. Brown was delighted to 
€rso content. He went on making lumber and making 
\ey, and he brought home candy, violets and all the 
novels. 
he Browns were not much interested when they saw 
» Someone was moving into the house next door. It 
a brown clapboard house left over from the ignorant 
before red roofs and bungalows were invented—a dis- 

to Hydrangea Park and the adjacent Brown prop- 
+ It was back from the street, on a hill ragged with 
‘8, unkempt maples and alder brush, running down to 

bankment with a high stone wall. From the terrace 
te they loafed on a Saturday afternoon the Browns 
d at the newcomers’ furniture, which was in that 
‘kingly naked statc of furniture out of doors. 
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While the last van load was being delivered, a plump, 
spectacled woman, in a gown like a flour bag, came trailing 
up the walk and stopped to give orders to the moving men. 
She was followed by a boy, with bare knees, and a stringy 
little girl in an orange smock. 

“Why, they must be artists, those new people 
Elizabeth. 

“Lord deliver us! I never want to see another artist!” 
Mr. Brown groaned. 

Every active married pair has its stock argument. It 
may be about Sam Smith or Jane Jones or Suffrage or 
husband’s smoking. It springs up unexpectedly when 
you are shaving, or when she is hunting for the umbrella 
that you left at the office, or as the two of you, amiable 
and unsuspicious, are catching a trolley. It ends at one 
A.M. by your slamming a door, or preferably several doors. 
In the Brown family the standard argument was in regard 
to the desirability of art, warty jewelry and other forms of 
high thought. 

Elizabeth had drawn a long breath and prepared to 
speak earnestly, when they both halted, entranced by the 
sight before them. One of the movers had balanced an 
old-fashioned sofa on his shoulder. It was a heavy, dusty 
old sofa, the gunny-sacking bottom bulging with springs— 
not the sort of sofa you would carry for pleasure. The 
mover swayed beneath it once or twice and began to 
stagger through the gate. The newly arrived small boy 
picked up a long stick and prodded him in the leg. The 
mover wabbled from side to side in an astonished, feeble 
fashion. The boy jabbed again. The mover gave a con- 
vulsive heave and began to run backward with great 
rapidity, which is a dangerous sport when you are carrying 
a heavy sofa on your shoulders. He slanted farther and 
farther back, till the overbalanced sofa shot out behind 
him and he landed on his shoulders, with his enormous 
shoes waving in the air. 

The small boy bent over with his elbows on his knees and 
hopped like a frog, while he yelped appreciation of his feat. 
The mover got up and made a lunge at him, but between 
them flowed the large woman. From far off the Browns 
could see that she was smiling. She shook her finger play- 
fully at her son, and gas-bombed the mover with talk. 

“Somebody has certainly come to town!” groaned Mr. 
Brown. 

“T’m afraid so,’”’ Elizabeth admitted. 

They looked at each other with foreboding. 

Hydrangea Park has no newspaper, but it does not need 
one. It has servants, which is better. Everybody in the 
Park knows that the rector wears a toupee, and what Mrs. 
Bjinks said to Mr. Bjinks when he came home after the 
beefsteak dinner and tried with patience and tears to slide 
up the banisters. Within twenty-four hours Elizabeth was 


!”’ cried 
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able to inform Mr. Brown that their new 

neighbors were the Flints—Mrs. Henrietta 

Flint and her children, Katherine and Gou- 
verneur, nicknamed Goof. There was a Mr, 
Flint, but he was away most of the time, “‘tray- 
eling or something.” Mrs. Flint was literary, 
Elizabeth reported; she had once lectured on 
Optimism and Success before a women’s club, 
and the scarf she wore was genuine batik. 

The rest of Hydrangea Park became aware 
of the Flints immediately. Jim Leonard was 
passing along the high stone 
wall of the Flint place when 
his new panama began to 
smoke and smell. As pana- 
mas do not ordinarily smoke, 
he removed it almost in- 
stantly and discovered a 
piece of Japanese incense stick 
in the hollow of the crown. 
The incense stick had already 
burnt a neat little hole, the 
edges of which were smolder- 
ing. Mr. Leonard looked up 
to see the grimy and grinning 
face of a small boy peering 
over the wall. 

“Did you drop that punk 
stick on me?” yelled Mr. 
Leonard. 

The boy replied only by a 
gesture with the right hand, 
in which his thumb pressed 
his nose while his fingers flut- 
tered with great rapidity—a 
curious, archaic gesture be- 
lieved to be of Chaldean 
origin. 

Mr. Leonard entered the 
Flint gate and charged up the 
walk. Mrs. Henrietta Flint came to the door, wearing a 
smile and a knitted Afghan couch cover. Hetried to express 
his ideas without profanity. This being impossible, he had 
to listen to a cheerful discourse during which Henrietta 
invited him to come in and have tea, informed him that 
Feminism was larger in its basic concepts than mere Suffrage, 
commented upon the forsythia beside the front porch, and 
explained that though she would indeed suggest to her son 
Goof that his conduct had in some respects been unbeauti- 
ful and antisocial, yet Mr. Jim Leonard was a stuff if he 
couldn’t understand that poor little Goof had merely been 
experimenting with the Life Current. 

Mr. Leonard staggered away and went to the club, where 
he had a drink every time he thought of his wrongs, and 
thought of his wrongs every time he had a drink, and 
got the two entirely mixed up. 

The next day Mr. William Bishop discovered Goof and 
Katherine trying to hang the Bishop family pussy, while 
they sang John Brown’s Body. When Mr. Bishop rescued 
the pussy Katherine bit his finger, and Goof threw unripe 
apples at him—and it may be stated right here, as a 
proven botanical fact, than an unripe apple quickly placed 
in contact with the ear of a commuter causes misunder- 
standings. 

Mr. Bishop also went with speed up the path to the Flint 
house, and was invited by Henrietta to have tea, to view 
her jonquils, and to consider how joy-creating it was that 
Katherine and Goof should have this full and untrammeled 
Free Self-Expression. 

A number of Hydrangea Parkers trod the same path, 
with smarting ears, knees or shoulder blades during the 
next few days. Goof threw a brick into the fan of a brand- 
new motor to see what made it goround. Katherine sang a 
dear little song which she had made up herself —it consisted 
of seventy-three stanzas, and she sang it at six A. M. 
Sunday morning from an imaginary concert stage near 
Dennis Brown’s window. There was a regrettable overt 
act when Goof, in the kindliness of his boyish heart and 
the fullness of his Free Self-Expression, took pity on a poor 
old horse and fed it all of Mrs. J. Edwin Bindle’s hyacinths. 
Even Elizabeth Brown, with her weakness for the artistic, 
felt that the Flints were works of supererogation when she 
discovered Katherine making such lovely pictures by 
daubing mud on Elizabeth’s white corduroy skirt on the 
line. 

Katherine and Goof became the favorite themes of 
Hydrangea Park. Mr. Dennis Brown nicknamed them 
“Goof the Hell Child” and ‘‘ Katherine the German Mule- 
bird.” You may not know the German Mulebird. It isa 
fowl of the size of a robin, the color of a much-used paint 
brush, of great sturdiness and a complete uselessness. 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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To insure Victor quality, always 
look for the famous trademark, 
“His Master’s Voice.” It is on 
all genuine productsoftheVictor 
Talking Machine Company. 
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Varnish Protects 


as Well as Beautifies 
Its Use is a Wise Economy 


Varnish is not merely an attractive protection. If it were 
applied for looks only, you might be justified in sav- 
ing your varnish money at this time. But worn floors, 
marred furniture and weather-beaten doors are more 
than unsightly. Wear and weather are destroying them. 


The saving by the use of varnish 
depends upon the protecting quality 
of the varnish used. That protecting 
quality is greatest in a varnish made 
exclusively to meet a certain kind of 
wear. Because floors get one kind 
of. wear, furniture and woodwork 
another, and outdoor surfaces still 
another, we make a different kind 


of varnish for each. These three var- 
nishes, used on the surfaces for which 
they are made, will give lasting pro- 
tection and, incidentally, a beautiful, 
healthful, cleanly effect throughout. 

Just tell the Sherwin-Williams 
dealer what you wish to varnish and 
he will give you the right varnish for 
your purpose. 


MAR-NOT] | SCAR-NOT 


has a toughness that endures 
under the trying wear floors get. 
A Mar-Not floor is a floor at its 
best, holding its lustre through 
repeated cleaning and bravely 
standing up under the wear of 
walking, dancing and the mov- 
ing about of furniture. 


Send for decorative suggestions and a copy of our helpful booklet 
“The ABC of Home Painting.” Both are furnished free, 


SHERWIN - 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Showrooms—New York, 116 West 32d Street; Chicago, People’s Gas Building; San Francisco, 523 Market Street. 


is famous for the beautiful polish 
it takes. This quality has won 
for it a big demand among fine 
furniture manufacturers. It is 
heat and waterproof. Boiling 
water will not scar-it or turn it 
white. A hot dish on a Scar-Not 
table leaves no defacing mark. 


is made solely to stand weather. 
There is no wear more severe, 
and to meet it successfully a var- 
nish must be made exclusively 
for the purpose. Any varnish will 
shine for a few days or weeks, 
but the test is time, and Rexpar 
has the life and lustre that stay. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 

» ond of two weeks Mrs. Henrietta Flint was known 
nitthe Park. Of course that’s one way of doing it. 
wy prefer to become acquainted with a new com- 
i y presenting letters of introduction or joining a 


out perhaps having an active bulldog or self- 
si» children or leprosy is a quicker way. 

‘> Browns did not really feel intimate with the 
id they were not prepared that Sunday afternoon 
ly were having tea with the William Bishops on 
xe, and round the corner clumped the massive 
i, followed by the Hell Child and the Mulebird. 
h-h-h, isn’t this nice to find you all having tea!” 
i enrietta. 

de each vowel a sighing gurgle of affection, and 
yery other word, while she flopped both hands 
ayof gayety. 

» -e-k!” spluttered Mr. Brown. 

pt solidly seated herself in a basket chair and 
éier jewels about her, after a merely momentary 
x0 Goof’s having snatched three pink cakes and a 
from the muffin stand and slapped the Mulebird 
rng one of them. Henrietta gushed on, in the 
f one glad with a great gladness: ‘‘Ever since 
r¢m was so good as to drop in at our humble 
ispeak about Kitkins’ not singing till just a 

a1r in the day, I have been meaning to return 

but I have been so busy with Goofy and ° 
ing the little hands busy and the little eyes 

‘th interest in this big, beautiful, joyous 

jjust haven’t had time.” 

«ry. Hav-s-tea?” Elizabeth Brown was do- 

- ast to act like a hostess. 

ust a cup, and a bitsie sandwich, and maybe 
sould have a rosy-posy cake? She reacts so 

< of course we all would, wouldn’t we, if our 

tistic impulses had not been coerced?” 
is was already reacting to a cake. Her 
ribsently brushed a few of the resultant 
Kitkins’ ears and hair, and tripped on: 

g back here in Northernapolis, I don’t sup- 

¢ dear people have had a chance to encounter 

wst truths about the culture of the little 

vilant. [ ——’” , 

certain stiffness Elizabeth commented: ‘‘Oh, 
ourse Dennis and I used to live in New York, and 
oth had poems in Direct Action, and stories and 
.But aside from that we scarcely have had a chance 
ew truths.”’ ’ ; 
’*t that nice! Well, as I was saying: The great 
to-day perceive that most of our faults are due to 
ag the instincts of the Child Mind. Now myself, 
age Kathy and Goofy to express their every 
lity—all these sparks of thought that are emana- 
the super-soul. Of course any mother would 
e the dear ones to sing or work out the little prob- 
onduct—isn’t it quaint, Kit’s attitude as she sits 
v, brooding on some far-off atavistic mystery, full, 
; a bit of doubt, of the romance of the royalty who 
(ancestors? You know Mr. Flint’s family springs 
} Flints of Connemara, who are well known to be 
(d from the Red Branch kings.” , 
laughter of the kings of Connemara suddenly 
s instinctively regal manner into a somewhat 


ed desire to smash a bug that was crawling up the 
e Hell Child, who resented this exhibit of impe- 
When the cruel war was over the William Bishops 
ityleave. The Browns couldn’t leave. They didn’t 
-mdon their terrace to the Flint dear ones. The 
is might have carried all the bricks away. That’s 
ole with owning your own home, even in Hydran- 
t. Henrietta gave the Bishops a nod of dismissal 
idly went on: 
durse, though, any mother would thus develop the 
ads and hearts. The really new Truth is rightly to 
the body too. I have purchased a book, The 
S a Factualization of the In-Mind—such a mag- 
‘ok, so filled with cell thoughts and affirmations of 
»oking self. It shows us how to make our bodies 
‘lation of the rhythms within. You see, the so- 
ances of the ballroom are mere soulless crystalliza- 
hile the free dance expresses moods or thoughts or 
Sas well as. music. I find that one can dance a 
en symphony or a spirit of revolt.” 
srown was heard by his wife to ask whether Hen- 
vuld dance a brick or a mail-order catalogue. 
ow I’m teaching the little ones to dance. We have 
ed the cunning little plateau at the top of our hill 
1 Place, and we are planning to dance there every 
* Ke sweet—the little limbs flashing against 
t!’ 
bs? Are you— uh— going to dress— uh—rather 
” Mr. Brown burned to know. 
7, Of course! Clothes are but the confession of 
hysical degeneracy. If we were all as beautiful as 
ods we should all dress like Greek gods. Now for 
I am planning a light and sensible costume of 
shift and trouserettes coming just to here.” 
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“Here” was about midway of the squarest, solidest, 
least Greek-godlike calf that had ever shocked the delicate 
mind of Mr. Brown, lumber merchant. He blenched, while 
Henrietta continued: 

“In dancing the feet should express the notes of the 
music, while the hands express the pitch. Thatis what gives 
the gracefulness to Isadorable and to Ruthie St. Denis.” 

With a sprightly “Like this!’’ Henrietta had risen and 
was waving her arms, while her feet fluttered on the terrae 
like autumnal leaves—cabbage-tree leaves. : 

The terrace was visible from the street. Seven persons 
with top hats, perambulators, well-fed expressions, and 
other characteristics of a suburban Sunday afternoon lined 
up at the fence, gaping. A flivver stopped in the middle of 
the street. Henrietta was becoming a menace to traffic. 
An accident was barely averted when the driver of a big 
twelve, heading right for the flivver, caught a glimpse of 
the dance and lost control of his: machine. 

Dennis piped, in half his ordinary quantity of voice: 

“Oh, yes, yes—that’s so pretty; but you mustn’t tire 
yourself! Have another cup of tea! Have a sandwich! 
Have some candy!” 

When Henrietta had pantingly seated herself, he des- 
perately tried to turn the subject. He meant well, but he 
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‘Did You Drop That Punk Stick on Me?’’ Yelled Mr. Leonard 


merely precipitated Henrietta into a worse attack when 
he queried: 

“Are there—uh—in fact, what other Truths are you— 
oh—well, especially demonstrating just now—hum—dem- 
onstrating, besides—uh—self-expression in dancing?”’ 

Then for one hour and seventeen minutes Henrietta 
explained to them that even more important than the 
technique of dancing was being Joyous, Glad, Happy, 
Optimistic, Smiling, Cheerful, Sunshiny, All for the Best, 
and sometimes sub and super. 

“T think that the most evolutionary manifestation of the 
new Age Made Visible is this movement for Abiding Joy, 
especially in an artistic way, with these new novels about 
the Initiates who Speak the Word for Optimism. I’ve 
been reading Sadie the Sunshine-Seeker—such a cutie story 
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about this girlie and her mother, whom she called ‘ Dear- 
dear’—isn’t that a sweet nickname! 

“Her mother was ill with curvature of-the spine, and the 
chickabiddy just smiled healing and cheer back into Dear- 
dear’s spine! And I may say, with all due modesty, that 
I myself am now engaged in preparing a simple psychic 
tale called Joy-Joy, which I should be so pleased to read 
to you some day.” 

While the Brown supper grew cold, and the maids hung 
about the door scowling, and Dennis tried to think of a 
way to creep up on Henrietta and chloroform her, and 
Goof and the Mulebird broke two plates and the muffin 
stand, Henrietta went on with her exposition of the method 
of getting rid of all ills by smiling them into nonexistence. 

When she had gone, Elizabeth said in a dulled and bitter 
tone: 

‘“Somehow I could find it in my heart not to like that 
woman. Denny, if you joy at me or glad at me once this 
evening I shall unquestionably kill you. Think of her 
nerve, telling me about interpretative dancing, when I did 
symbolic dances four years ago! But thank Heaven, I 
did them without dragging in this metaphysical jargon 
about Masterful Thought and Joy-jags. I’m glad I’m just 
Plain Folks, living in a suburb.” 


wm 


R. BROWN was charmed to find that Elizabeth dis- 

liked Henrietta. He felt perfectly safe when he came 
home four nights later and from the walk saw Elizabeth 
and Henrietta talking on the terrace. 

“Hope she’s giving Hen the dickens!”’ he chuckled, and 
strolled up with the gallant crowing noises of a male wel- 
coming himself among a group of manless and, therefore, 
expectant females. 

But he was not received with blushes and requests to be 
so good as to give his masculine opinions. Elizabeth threw 
him that interrogative ‘‘ Yes?”’ by which a wife signifies to 
a husband that he is to go up and shave or otherwise keep 
out of the way. 

From an upstairs window he peered uneasily down on 
the two. Henrietta was smiling more like two quarts of 
molasses than ever, but she was talking quietly, earnestly, 
and Elizabeth was not only listening, but occasionally 
breaking in with arapid monologue. At dinner he anxiously 
awaited her report of the soul conference. When he sub- 
mitted: 

“T think I’ll get a pair of bumpers for the car, Bess,’’ she 
burst out: “I wish you wouldn’t call me Bess, as I have 
so often asked you. After all, my real name, my natural ” 
name, is Ysetta.” : 

Not since she had renounced Hobohemia had Eliza- 
beth desired to be known by the tea-room name of 
Ysetta. 

Mr. Brown groaned. ‘‘Why?” 

“Oh, as Mrs. Flint says, there’s so much color, so 
much finer an aura to Ysetta than to Bess.”’ 

“Good heavens, you don’t believe that aura stuff, 
do you?”’ 

“No!” indignantly. “Certainly not! Still theré is 
something to.it. Mrs. Flint was telling me the most 

. remarkable example of a woman named Lulu who tried 
to be a sculptress and was successful only with fright- 
fully banal things, like babies and Wagner. 

Well, she went to a psychic, and he showed 

her that Lulu was a pale-blue name, while her 

nature was a rich burnt orange, and so he 

Z rechristened her Ulalume, and right away 


e— she began to do the most marvelous futurist 


things, like the soul of a longshoreman and a 
paralyzed hand.” 

“All right, old kid! I’ll change my name 
from Dennis to Doughnut—I always thought 
that Doughnut was a nice Alice blue that 
would suit my somber nature.” 

“Don’t be so cheaply cynical.” 

“‘T take it you like Sis Henrietta.” 

“Well, I find I was unjust to her. She told 
me that, though she thought you had a cer- 
tain power of affirmation of natural physical 
law, yet you lacked the metaphysical currents 
of the perceptive mastery, and so on Sunday 
she wasn’t able to speak the word of joyous- 
ness to me ise 

“Say, Bess—etta—ain’t this a grand and glorious world 
where folks can use words that sound just like they meant 
something, only they don’t? So Henrietta told you that 
you were a reg’lar genius!”’ 

Ysetta was betrayed into saying naively: 

“How did you know?” 

“Because I know that the favorite method of all half- 
baked sisters like Henrietta is to get into the genius set by 
telling everybody else that they’re geniuses.”’ 

“Dennis, you really are unspeakably vulgar to-night.” 

Mr. Brown felt vulgar, but not unspeakable. He wanted 
to speak a lot. But he sighed, and silently permitted 
Ysetta to inform him that after all there was something 
to Henrietta’s belief that one could smile out of existence 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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IMMUTABLE in its forward passage creative 
Science out-matches the forms of yesterday. 
The dispatch rider 1s displaced by telephone 


and aéronaut, and the mightier electricity dispossesses 
steam. “Time has set 1ts mark on the outworn habit. 
Advancement 1s inevitable as the tides ...... 


This is the story of.an innovation. Pictur- 
esque as airship or wireless it may not be. 
Humanly useful in the broadest sense it is. 
It is the story of a shoe-sole, destined as in- 
evitably for the nation’s sole-wear as rise of 
sun or roll of time. 


Nedlin|! <2) 008 a eke eee 


It came at the quest of Science as she 
considered the shoe-sole and its slow, slow 
progress through the ages. 


**Why,’’ she asked herself, is it not possible 
to create a modern sole-type with every 
demanded shoe-sole virtue and no discover- 
able sole defect? 


Millions have tested it. 
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She created Neolin. Through synthetic 
chemistry she eliminated weaknesses of 
soakage, of foot-harshness, of uneven, vari- 
able quality from the shoe-sole. And 
eliminating them she created a_ perfect 
shoe-sole, a modern shoe-sole, different from 
tubber as from leather, and possessing virtues 


shared by neither. 


. Such is Nedlin. 


Is it not inevitable that this newer-era sole 
is coming to a well nigh universal use? 
Millions will wear 
no other sole. Its flexibility gives them 
pleasant foot-ease in the very shoe store and 
a sole-wear far transcending that given often 
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frequently cuts by a half. 


Neolin Soles come in all types of shoes, 
for men, women, and children. In black, 
white, and tan. It is an all-season, all- 
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(Continued from Page 67) 
most of the ills of the world, including poverty, war, the 
naughtiness of offspring, chronic nose-bleed and bad art. 
He was wistfully hoping for a game of pinochle. He wanted 
to get this agonizing process over as soon as possible, and 
he interrupted only once: 

“Say, did you ever notice that these subtle thinkers, 
who throw bricks at us materialistic business persons, 
always include riches among the things that they affirm 
and otherwise try to wish onto themselves? So far as I can 
make out, if you grab riches by sitting still and thinking, 
then you’re all right; but if you grab riches by doing a job 
of working, then you’re a hard-shelled' crab.” 

“Dennis, dear,” Ysetta said with the utmost sweetness, 
“can’t I make you understand that, as I don’t expect you 
to comprehend subtlety, you don’t disappoint me or annoy 
me in the least by your heavy irony?” 

For almost the first time in their six months of matri- 
mony there was about the Brown household the atmos- 
phere that forms when the dentist says, for the sixth time: 
“Open a little wider, please.” 


qr 


ITHIN one month Henrietta Flint had divided 

Hydrangea Park into two factions. She was wel- 
eomed by most of the women. The dancing fever had died 
out and the preparedness movement had not begun. It 
was a time of dullness in the Park; and Henrietta’s cam- 
paign for joy-joyousness was a novelty. 

Though Ysetta felt superior to Henrietta because of the 
sun-flinger’s ignorance of such important topics as the 
paintings of Max Pincus and the novels of Gaston Ra- 
kowsky, yet she was fascinated by having a neighbor who 
encouraged her to express herself freely. Ysetta wasn’t 
sure just what herself she was at present, but she knew that 
she was intended for finer things than housekeeping. 

Henrietta’s really constructive joy-building began with 
the Sunshine Party which she gave in October. It was a 
chilly evening, and Henrietta’s party was entirely confined 
indoors, so that it probably had nothing to do with the 
heavy frost and blighting of flowers which occurred that 
same night. 

Mr. Brown crawled up the dark path of the Flint place, 
falling over Goof’s red wagon and the Mulebird’s brick 
playhouse. He noted on the front porch a bell of yellow 
crépe paper surrounding the porch light. Across it was 
the legend Sunshine and Welcome. The same sunshine 
motif was repeated in the small entrance hall, from the 
ceiling of which drooped strips of yellow crépe paper at a 
convenient height for disarranging Ysetta’s coiffure. In 
the large living room Mr. Brown was blinded by the 
brilliance of the decorations. Henrietta was the radiant 
sun center, her smile brighter than that frock of yellow 
muslin hung with goldenrod. Marigolds were heaped on 
the table, almost obscuring Henrietta’s library, which 
consisted of nine books on dancing, prenatal .influence, 
prickly thought forms and the soul culture of children. 
Long gorgeous sheets of yellow paper lined the walls, and 
the four electric globes were concealed by tissue-paper lan- 
terns in the colors of the spectrum. 

Goof and the Mulebird were dressed as Henrietta’s 
merry little pages. They were both in yellow cheesecloth, 
with crowns labeled The Glad Lad and Lass o’ Laughter. 
That is, they were in crowns till they had a contretemps 
over a cream tart with which Goof was anticipating the 
dainty refreshments. After that they were more decked 
with cream tart than with crowns. 

The furniture of the living room showed a certain lack of 
that originality which Henrietta always praised. There 
was the red-plush sofa that Mr. Brown had first seen on 
the shoulder of the moving man. The chairs were all 
brown. They resembled the inmates of a Home for 
Decayed Gentlewomen. Everything was larded with sofa 
cushions. Henrietta must have had a passion for cushions 
before she caught Optimism. There were cushions in 
burnt leather, hand-painted satin, crewelwork, cretonne; 
there were cushions with fanciful portraits of young women 
decked with real glass beads that were not very comfort- 
able to repose upon; college cushions with pennants of 
Yale, Harvard, Blackhaw University and the Busy Bee 
Business .College; lace cushions, autograph cushions, 
patchwork cushions, blue-print photograph cushions, and 
cushions wondrously composed of cigar bands covered 
with thin silk. 

Mr. Brown believed that he understood Henrietta 
better now that he had found the old-fashioned cushion 
side of her, and he was preparing to be almost friendly 
when the party broke in all its frightful torrent of gladness. 
Forty people were gathered in the room and enjoying 
themselves by telling scandals about the people who were 
not there,.when Henrietta began to pick on them: 

‘Dear folkses, I welcome you one and all in our little 
home, which we call Happiness Hall. I know you must be 
tired of the stupid, conventional sort of parties that are so 
completely lacking in spontaneous effervescence, so we'll 
have a little informal program to wake us up, and then 
engage in conversation. First, I have a surprise for you. 
Some of you may not know it, but my son Gouverneur has 
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developed really quite remarkable artistic powers, and if 
you will step into the room on the right you will see the 
exhibit which Goofy—and mother is so proud of her little 
son—has prepared for you and for our party.” 

Mr. Brown sheepishly trailed with his fellow sufferers 
into the next room. Pinned on the wall were twenty 
sketches of red suns and green moons and blue trees and a 
yellow pig with cerise feet standing in front of a purple 
hospital. Looking at them one way these creations of the 
nine-year-old genius were a good deal like futurist draw- 
ings. But then, looking at them another way, they were a 
good deal like scrawls by a nine-year-old boy. 

Ysetta screwed up her eyes and did critically with her 
backward-bent thumb, and observed: 

“Perhaps there is something to them. Henrietta 
explained to me the abstruse meanings that underlie this 
apparently childish use of color, and of course the child- 
perception hasn’t been blunted as that of the adult 
has fs 

“Gosh, how these shoes pinch my feet!” groaned Mr. 
Brown. : 

Henrietta went about explaining those abstruse mean- 
ings; and the genuineness of her optimism is shown by the 
fact that, when Goof loudly contradicted each of her expla- 
nations of the motivation of his art, she merely smiled, 
patted his cheek and sang: 

“Bless the little man, the lit-tle creative ee and the 
lit-tle yisionary heart!” 

She drove her prisoners back into the living room and 


‘bubbled: 


“Now I want you to sit on the floor in a big semicircle 
facing this chair. I’m sure you all love to sit on the floor— 
it’s so Bohemian and informal—instead of in stiff, stupid 
chairs. Besides, there aren’t enough chairs. That’s right. 
Oh, Ysetta dear, come farther forward, if you can per- 
suade the big handsome husband to get over his shyness 
and let us see him. Mrs. Bussle, make the doctor come 
away from that corner—what would we be without our 
doctor-man giving the little frolic such a nice scientific air! 
There we all are! Now that we’re comfy and jolly, Goofy 
will give you each a little joy-token which I want you 
to wear.” 

The Hell Child, impassively treading upon the feet and 
ankles of the guests, distributed celluloid buttons bearing 
the legend ‘‘Somewhere the sun is shining, friends!” 
Mr. Brown inquired of Ysetta where that was. He desired, 
he said, to go there. 

“Now,” Henrietta went on, “I shall sit right here, in 
this big chair, just like a queen on a throne’’—she smiled 
lavishly—‘‘so I can see you all, and I’m going to give you 
the privilege of being the very, very first to hear part of my 
first novel, Joy-Joy. Just think how envious the editor- 
man would be if he knew you all had met my brain- child 
before he had the chance!” 

There was a sound of mortal agony from Mr. Dennis 
Brown. Henrietta conjured a packet of note paper out of 
a trick pocket and started to read. From among the mani- 
fold nuggets of Joy-Joy we shall bestow only the scene in 
which the girlish heroine, who was prettily named Little 
Sunbeam, converted her father, the stern old professor of 
Greek in Yarvard University: 

““Now that the professor was gone, Little Sunbeam went 
about dreaming of fairies and dear little elfkins and sugar 
and spice and everything nice, and especially of a teeny- 
weeny secret. She was sure that it was the dourness of the 
professor’s study which made him write such dull and 
ill-selling books about the digamma and other stupidy 
things. 

“She was going to change it from the Gloom Room to 
the Rosy-Posy Room! 

“Old Micky O’ Riley, talking to Mammy Jammy while he 
washed the carriage, saw Little Sunbeam go by, the little 
arms just crammed full with trinkets and ribbons and posies. 

“Now, bedad and begorra, phwat doos the spalpeen bees 
up ter?’ bumbled Micky in that quaint, whimsical dialect 
of his. 

“*Yas-sah, that-air pickaninny sure am de love-chile, 
allus a-playin’ wid her pretties,’ caroled cookie in that 
darky way which always made one imagine they could just 
hear the mocking bird singing his little heart out in a shim- 
mering sunshine of song in the magnolias. 

“They tiptoed after Little Sunbeam, and, hiding behind 
the tapestries at the doorway of the professor’s study, 
watched her in amazement. Little Sunbeam was pulling 
the professor’s dusty brown books from the shelves and 
dropping them down the hot-air register with a gurgling 
little laugh as they went—bing! From the mysterious pack- 
ing box over which Micky had been exclaiming ‘Faith and 
begorra, phwat’s that mount’in av a box?’ she took out the 
sweetest books, in covers of lilac and pink and airy-fairy 
sky blue, with gilt lettering, and put them on the shelves, 
which just did look so surprised, poor old groaning shelves. 
She threw out of the window the professor’s bottle of black 
ink, and replaced it with the charmingest inkwell of hand- 
painted china, with red ink on one side and bright green ink 
on the other. She dropped. the professor’s fountain pen 
behind the couch, and in its place put a quill pen tied with 
a big flopsy-dropsy bow of orange ribbon. 
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“*Ma word, ain’t dat chile got lots of nerve! p 
fessor am going to catechize her foh comboby 
room like dis-yere!’ quaked Mammy Jammy fr 
hiding place, who, even in her fear, did not fors 
funny use of long words which makes darky dia} 
quaint. a 

“*Waith and bejabers, ’tis yerself phwat said itl 
mered Micky. 

“Little Sunbeam was taking down the profe 
tures of Greek temples and other symbols o 
thought of dead conventions, and hanging us 
cunningest pictures of kittens and bunny r, 
Christmas! ; 

“Then suddenly there was a roar from the fro 
the study and they all turned pale, for the pre 
unexpectedly come home! He glared throu; 
cranky glasses. Then suddenly he professored 

“‘What’s all this?’ ; 

“Oh, father dear, ’tis an experiment in mani! 
faltered Little Sunbeam, her lips quivering | 
twisted smile. ‘Your books on Greek do not se 
oh, father, I’m sure you could demonstrate jp 
much better if you wrote cheerful things about 
of the inner radiance.’ ; 

“Well, I am willing to try it,’ grumped th 
‘I will start out to faithfully and carefully e 
write an essay on the Boeotian Dialect in Home 
pen is by the intangible currents of joy g 
spiritual matters, let me not inhibit this ident 
the subliminal.’ 

““While they three watched in awe he sat ri 
his desk. Then suddenly his pen began to 1 
across the dainty lavender paper, like a fairy 
glade, and a smile, for the first time in years, 
face. Finally he even took off his glasses, an 
with astonishment that his eyes had been blue 
with sunshine all the time! He stopped. : 

“Read us what you have written, father!’ be 
Sunbeam. 

“The Unillumined say that ae age of mirac 
but here is just what Professor Gunk, under thi 
of the Symbols of Joy, had indited: 


“Joy, joy, glad, glad! 
The birdies are singing, and isn’t it too b 
That folks should be gloomy; so smile at 
» And to grouchy persons say: ‘ The clouds 
brother.’’’ 


“*Paith and bedad, I always knowed ’twas the 
he did be havin’ under his ribses!’ shouted M 
Little Sunbeam clapped her hands and larked, 
dear, what a splendid Thoughtform! ’T will in 
souls everywhere. We'll have it printed on ca 
I’m sure millions and millions of copies will 
folks to hang them by their beds, so they can 
thing in the morning; and we'll be rich, and 
up your stupid professorship and just write jo 
everybody.’ 

“Don’t call me father any more,’ radianced th 
fessor. ‘Call me Popsy-wopsy!’”’ 

The strange and powerful tale drew to its enth 
close. Mr. Dennis J. Brown ceased making lo 
different kinds of wounded birds, for he was s 
they would have the dainty refreshments and hi 
allowed to go home. 

Henrietta thanked them for their praise and ¢ 
them that maybe—she smiled archly—they hai 
dering what had become of Daughter Kitkins 
moments, especially as Kitkins was obviously 
ways the model for Little Sunbeam. Well, no 
to see what the Little Elf had been up to. If th 
all stand up and move back against the wall as 
could—there, that’s fine : 

Into the joyous grandeur of society sneaked 
bird, dressed in a garment that would scarcely hi 
fered with her taking quite a complete bath, 
mid-week bath. Yet Mr. Brown was not sh 
has never been anything more moral than the 
shins. 

To the strains of an ancient talking machine, ’ 
simultaneously let loose, the Mulebird danced 
nocturne. It must have been the nocturne Ch 
at three A. M. after being out with George Sai 
other boys. : 

“‘Kitkins would make a fine ceiling painter,” 
murmured to Ysetta. ‘‘Do we get any g 
setting-up exercises? This is getting to be m 
uous than Plattsburg.” 

Ysetta and six other women said “Sh-sh! 
Brown tried to retain his sanity by betting 
thére was more than a dollar in his change po 

When Katherine had completed her erroneo : 
tion of the way nice little girls act when there se 4 

i 


Henrietta said: } 
“Some of you know that I have original 
dancing, but you don’t know that I have inven} 
entirely new form du danse. That is, the terp ic 
(Continued on Page 73) 7 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
station of the theorems of geometry! Despite their 
sd fame Miss Duncan and the Russian Ballette have 
y added anything to the art; but I—I say it in 
esty—give freely to the world this new concep- 
vhich is the very first union of art and science—of 
sjuisite beauty of the dance and the great truths of 
atics. I will now dance the geometrical theorem, 
jight line is the shortest distance between two points.’ 
wn and Mr. Bishop, will you please stand out here? 
‘own, you are Point A, and you, Mr. Bishop, are 
3. First we shall see the awakening of —well, I don’t 
ust what they call it, but it’s the thing in geometry 
always going between Point A and Point B.” 
Brown submitted to Ysetta the statement that he 
(rather be the Vanishing Point, but he was pushed 
‘io the perilous center of the room, where he stood, 
‘} foolish and wondering whether a geometrical point 
puts its hands in its pockets or folds its arms. 
jetta stood in front of the table, which temporarily 
te a geometrical Nirvana. Her arms hung by her 
Her eyes were closed. The point of her chin—or 
--ould have been the point if her chin had had one— 
lifted. She slept—my geometric lady slept! She 
« her eyes. She gazed fixedly at Point A. She started. 
Brown’s extreme apprehension she rushed at him, 


cing her arms wide and uttering low warbles of 
}. Point A tried to step back, but he was penned in 
h crowd, one of whom, Tom Fisher, was whispering 
sar: “Try for an arm holt.’ Henrietta didn’t quite 
re him. She stopped in front of him, fanning his 
th her fat, moist, pink hands while she crooned a 


looked across the room at Point B, who ducked. 
yyne hand pressing her brow and the other out- 
<ed and groping, Henrietta stepped out high and 
spite the overweight of her chassis. Even the dull- 
(ld understand the symbolism in her dance. She 
't find the road to Point B. She leaped nervously to 
se, as though the traffic were too thick. She climbed 
ry imaginary peak and discovered an aérial butterfly. 
rarded its flight with an irresponsible, childish cry, 
jirsued the exquisite thing, reaching out with theright 
ad feinting with the left. All the while her spa- 
szet kept up a steady skip which sent through the 
ind silent room a pleasant thudding like the pounding 
tugh steak. 
bent down to pick a flower and held it up, secretly 
il; as she plucked the dream petals one by one and let 
nutter to earth. But she realized that all these tender 
| youth were delaying her in the quest of Point B, 
i¢ Point B was not giving the slightest sign of im- 
e-e to see her. She revolved seven times; then, to the 
ranic of Point A, rushed at him again. 
stared at Point B. At last she saw the way. With 
no difficulty in following the trail, she walked 
ey across to Point B, thus vividly and artistically 
ropes the truth, first laid down by Euclid and later 
ted in the brown pebbly book with the shiny-leather 
<Jhat a straight line is one of the shortest distances 
vin two points. 
fir all this the expected and desperately needed re- 
hents consisted of drug-store Neapolitan ice cream 
lkery cookies, with nine cream tarts, 
ef which was given to Mr. Brown. On 
Vy home he did not trust himself to 
till Ysetta mused: 
Fnrietta puzzlesmerather. Of 
rs [realize that she is dreadfully 
but really, the union of mathe- 
il truth and esthetic truth is 
<gly original.” 
Yh. I thought her footwork 
lighting were original too.” 
(, of course she is nothing as an 
reter. She is essentially a cre- 
sree. Shehas something of the 
lecorn of form that distinguishes 
ie Louis vorticists and the 
‘0 imagists.’’ 
4'—rats—now—Bessy! Look— 
ner! You know that female 
a belong here. Hydrangea 
kj really a classy suburb. Look 
rl ratty furniture of hers ——”’ 
‘Tat’s one reason I likeher. She 
7 ) against these smug commu- 
Ay— gee— Bess — Ysetta — oh, 
yer your name is, if you want 
se out some more of these in- 
tal interests, why don’t you 
epa course in piano-tuning, or 
losives, or something quiet 
‘tat? Think! If you stand for 
niyou'll plant the Hell Child 
ihe Mulebird on our happy 


” 
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“T shan’t permit you to bully me into deserting Hen- 
rietta. She needs my subtler mind to enable her to attain 
a’’—with horror Mr. Brown heard the fatal sentence— 
“free self-expression.” 

Iv 

HE Sunshine Party was followed by an epidemic of 

joy-joyousness throughout the town. Henrietta was 
seen motoring and dining. She attended a meeting of the 
Reading and Embroidery Circle, and interrupted the 
subject for that afternoon, which was The Literatures of 
Russia, Scandinavia and Holland, by advising her dear 
friends to give up such unpleasant books and read the 
more optimistic works of those English lady novelists who 
move in the best social and clerical circles and teach the 
lower classes to be content. Her words made a great im- 
pression, and she was invited to address the Ladies’ Pansy 
Club on All for the Best in the Best of All Possible Worlds. 

She now had enough influence to form a local branch of 
the Alliance for the Affirmation of the Loftier Life, which 
was to solve all social problems. At the first meeting she 
suggested that the town ought to devote its poor-fund to 
paying her for giving these low people classes in mastering 
their environment, thus curing their poverty and general 
lowness. 

Ysetta and twenty other apparently sane women joined 
the alliance and sat about covered with joy and cake 
crumbs. Their husbands were covered, not with joy but 
with gloom. If a man dared to smile in the club car on the 
eight-seventeen everybody roared: 

“Cut out that glad-grin! What d’yuh think this is? 
The Alliance for Affirmation, or a decent commuting 
train?” 

Gloomiest of all was Mr. Dennis Brown, because he so 
much loved the real thing in joy that he hated the imita- 
tion which Henrietta pawed over with her damp hands. 
Whenever he was particularly tired at night, Henrietta 
was sure to be invited for dinner, and to gurgle about 
optimism, dancing, and a clever science called The Dy- 
namic Psychology, which consisted in translating sound old 
lies like “‘Too many cooks spoil the broth”’ into “‘Interde- 
pendence is hung with the pall of the rajas-quality if it be 
not an effluence of Independence.”’ 

Ysetta was getting so that she talked the language also. 
Whenever she was absolutely wrong in an argument, she 
smiled gently and forgave Mr. Brown, which is one of the 
most underhand methods of getting your own way. 

Something had to be done! 

Now Mr. Dennis Brown was a low business man. He 
did not, therefore, seek a Dynamic Will. He sat down at 
his unspiritual flat-top desk and between telephone calls 
he briskly wrote out a plan. He filed it away in a steel 
cabinet, under the heading ‘‘Schedule for Putting the 
Skids Under High Thought,” and called a taxicab. He 
drove to the office of the Daisy Dale Realty Company. 
He promised them that if they lured Henrietta to their 
new development, ostensibly as an attraction to intellec- 
tual home seekers, he would secretly pay her rent for a year. 
He drove to the Dynamic Psychology Center, which was a 
meeting room with books, healing, advice, and everything 
else that was in sight, for sale at reasonable terms. In 
charge was a pale gentleman with an Alpine forehead and a 
frock coat—a spiritual floorwalker, who held a nice, clean 
linen handkerchief between his fingers while he was talking. 


For Five Hours He Redd Aloud From the Little Book 


“Pardon me if I rush the game, but I’m in a hurry. I 
understand you folks are a clearing house for all the nut 
religions. I want to buy the nuttiest book you have.” 

“Sir, I do not understand you!’’ The floorwalker 
dropped the handkerchief and did a triple loop-the-loop 
with his delicate hand, while he murmured with no appar- 
ent connection: ‘‘ Withereth as the grass.” 

“T want your advice and I’ll pay for it. I don’t want any 
ordinary nut stuff about will power and optimism, that 
you can mix with being a Baptist or a plumber or a Republi- 
can. EF want the real stuff—Hindu or Eskimo religion.” 

Mr. Brown permitted the edge of a yellow-backed bill 
to be seen. 

“We do not accept money.” 

“ce Huh? ” 

“What is money to us, who live by the spirit—except as 
a symbol of your gratitude to the help that has been given 
you by the Dynamic Psychology? And, of course, if you 
really are grateful you'll give tithes to the faith 44 

“Tithe? Ten per cent? Nix! But if you'll steer me into 
a psychological Nick Carter I’ll loosen up on ten good hard 
round symbols.” 

The floorwalker graciously received the yellow-backed 
object, once it was thoroughly understood that it was not 
money but a symbol. He daintily dusted his fingers and 
showed Mr. Brown a thin black book entitled Entering the 
Hermetic Silences, by R. Edgar Wassinghope Snalm, 
M.V.E. M.V.E. signifies Master of Vibrative Esoteri- 
cism. The degree is not as yet bestowed by the hidebound 
old universities, but fortunately it can be purchased for 
twenty dollars cash from the Cosmic University of the 
Regenerative Will, Box 761, Hankton, Ohio. 

It was a nice little book. The chapter headings were: 
The Strange Master Key of the Greatest Yogis of the 
Vedantic Religion; How to Demonstrate Ten Thousand 
Dollars a Year; How to Vivify the Solar Plexus; How to 
be an Artistic Genius; How to be a Success in Swell 
Society; Cosmic Force from Eating Bran; How to Enter 
the Secret Chamber of Power and Comprehend the Hidden 
Harmonies; and Five Hundred Hindu Household Hints. 

Mr. Brown took his little book under his arm and went 
out to Hydrangea Park. They had planned to stay home 
that evening, because on the following night Ysetta was 
giving a little dinner and card party to the William 
Bishops, who are the sportiest people in the Park. She got 
into negligée and mules and yawned: 

“‘Let’s be quiet this evening.” 

“Great idea! I’ll read aloud to you for a while.”” And 
he produced Entering the Hermetic Silences. 

Ysetta was suspicious of his sudden interest in Yogis, 
the solar plexus, the Bhagavad-Gita and lentils. He 
explained that he did not believe in this dynamic stuff, 
but he did wish to be fair and he was looking into it. For 
five hours he read aloud from the little book. Ysetta was 
bright and interruptive, then somewhat subdued, finally 
desirous of going to bed. He calmly followed her, and sit- 
ting on the edge of her bed he read till one A. M., at which 
time she furiously pointed out that enough was quite 
enough, and resolutely buried her nose in her pillow. 

Mr. Brown smiled gently and.went to bed. Four hours 
later, at five of a damp, chilly winter morning, he arose, 
put on his dressing gown and slippers, and threw open the 
French windows leading to the upper porch. He felt as 
though he were shrinking to half his size as the wind 
flowed round him and down the neck of his dressing 
gown, but in the gray, grisly dimness out on the porch 
hesternly beganto dance. Ysettaslepton. Hereturned 
to the room and knocked over a chair. She awoke, 
startled. He paid no attention to her, but tiptoed back 
to the porch and switched on the porch light. 

Mrs. Ysetta Brown, looking 
through the shivering air while the 
breeze crept down into the cherished 
warm places that four hours of sleep- 
ing had created in her bed, beheld 
this strange sight: Her husband had 
apparently gone mad. With a 
blankety green-and-red dressing 
gown ridiculously draped about his 
écru pyjamas, he stood on one leg 
and thrust the other straight out in 
front of him. He slowly revolved 
and began to hop from one end of 
the porch to the other. The dress- 
ing gown got tangled with his driv- 

\ ing leg, he slipped, both legs'shot up 
? in the air, and he came down with a 
bump that shook the house. He 
said only one damn, then began to 
laugh and shout: 

“Tt doesn’t matter. Nothing can 
hurt me if the concept of self- 
expression up-soar the mere mate- 
rial. Ouch! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Dennis Brown, what in the name 
of common sense do you think you 
are doing?”’ shrieked Ysetta. 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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AVE one pound of wheat every 
week.” This is the urgent word from 
Washington. The wheat thus saved 
by Americans is for a bigger thing 
than war. It is to save a people grap- 
pling with a man-made condition—a people 
eevLEss Struggling upward toward World Democ- 

racy, toward World Peace and the ultimate 
Brotherhood of Man. Ours is truly a be- 
neficent mission: ‘To help establish the 
most stupendous social readjustment in the history 
of the human race. 

To reduce our wheat consumption we are urged by 
the Food Administration to eat more corn. And we 
are doing our best to obey. Corn plus American zeal 
will eventually achieve the national ideal: The world 
made safe for Democracy. 


But, in our timely zeal, let us not forget the health 


requirements. 


October 20, 


and strength and the welfare of our growing boys and 
girls—the men and women of tomorrow. Let us safe- 
guard health and strength by putting an appetite 
appeal and a tasteful zest into the plain foods of 
today. Make raisins perform this help, this duty, in 
your home. Raisins—Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins — 
add zest to the plainest foods. They exalt the wheat- 
saving dishes. Put raisins in Corn Bread and Johnny 
Cake. They add delicious flavor. Truly, raisins 
beautify food economy. This is how raisins help to 
save wheat for a noble cause. 


We repeat, with emphasis appropriate to the 
times, three outstanding truths about raisins: 


Raisins save sugar. They are rich in grape sugar, 
the easiest of all sugars to assimilate. Raisins in plain 
foods make other sugar unnecessary, as they supply all 


Al 
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Raisin Corn Muffins 


unnecessary; children will eat it just as it is cut from 
the loaf. 


Raisins provide true food. They are rich in min- 
eral salts, which assist in maintaining health. Raisins 


are concentrated food of highest value—nuggets of 
energy. A single pound of raisins contains 1560 food 
calories or units of food energy. And the average 
man requires a total of only 2000 to 3000 calories per 
day. Emphatically, raisins are true food. 


Ratsins save butter. Raisins in bread make butter 


Corn Bread with Raisins. 


tastiness of Corn Bread and Johnny Cake. 


Our government now urges all Americans to re- 
duce their use of these three food necessities: Wheat, 
sugar, butter. Raisins will help you to perform this 
mission for all mankind. 

Eat more raisins. They are good, and good for 


you. 


Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins wonderfully improve the 


Raisins give these dishes a new appeal. 


Calif ornia Raisin Bread is a true Liberty Bread. Your baker can supply you. 


SM MMMM TT 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. Membership 8000 Growers FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
SU Mmmm mm MMMM MMMM 
Boiled Rice with Raisins Bread Pudding with Raisins Sun-Maid Raisin Pie 


Sun-Maid raisins add nutriment Old bread with Sun-Maid raisins Cook Sun-Maid raisins with Pie made of Sun-Maid raisins is 
and impart flavor to boiled rice. makes a true dessert; appetizing prunes. Raisins give added food the most nutritious and economical 
Children and grown-ups welcome rice and full of food value; and raisins value. Try stewed raisins alone or of all pies. It is sweet enough with- 
with raisins. save sugar, with any breakfast food. out sugar. 


RAISINS 


Stewed Prunes with Raisins 


HE Florsheim Flexsole 
will give you greater 
comfort than any shoe 

you have ever had. Black 

Kid uppers and flexible, 

easy-to-bend soles make this 

“Natural Shape” Florsheim as 

comfortable the day you put 

it on as an old shoe. 


a Florsheim dealer in 
showing the season’s 
His name and book- 


There’s 
every city 
correct styles. 
Jet on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


one of many 
styles— 

$8 to $10 
Look for 


name in 


shoe 


I~ The biggest, fastest, 
WW snappiest sellers in the 
WW world. A big box of the 
finest Toilet Soaps, and give a pair 
of Patented Tension Shears free with 
y“_ each sale. Hundreds of other Big Snaps. 
W" Makes selling easy. Beginners cleaning up 
Ww '$5 to $6 a day- Start while new. Outfit 
furnished free. Write today. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 2450 3rd St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


These sponge-rubber, leather-covered arch-cushions 
(no metal) give immediate relief and help remove 
the cause by building up the supporting muscles. 
They gently yield to the arch pressure, yet com- 
fortably hold the arch in normal position,thus 
relieving the pain in feet, legs, thighs and 

back 


f bAihvents) AR CHECUSEIONS 


weigh only 5 ozs. a pair and need no breaking in. 

Endorsed by surgeons and orthopedists. Make 
4 walking and standing a comfortable pleasure. 
7 Send for a pair on FIVE DAYS' TRIAL. If 

satisfactory, remit $3. If not, return the sup- 

ports. Give size of shoe (man, woman, child) 
4 or send diagram made by standing on paper 
4 and marking around stockinged foot. 


Lynn Rubber Mfg. Co. 
590 Washington Street Lynn, Mass. 


e velief from pain of 


FALLEN ARCHES 


ASK FOR and GET 
H ] k 
The Original 
Malted Milk 
Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price. 
Fe RE ARE EL EE AE Eo De Aires eden Relies el ae 
SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 
Actual search free. Send 
sketch or model. 90-page, 
1917 Edition Patent Book free. 
GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 211 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions"’ and 
““How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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(Concluded from Page 73) 

Mr. Brown rose and hung his head. He 
said timidly: 

“Oh, I didn’t mean towake youup. I was 
just trying this dancing stuff, and, by golly, 
I believe Henrietta has the right dope. I 
feel perfectly fine, not only from the exercise, 
but from the creation of a new art-form.” 

sf Art-form! What art-form do you think 
you’re creating?” 

“T’m dancing the geometrical theorem 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles. And to-morrow I’m 
going to do something with the equation x 
into the cube root of sixty-four and six- 
elevenths fi 

“Oh, of all the idiocies I ever heard of!” 
wailed Ysetta. ‘‘Waking me up at this 
beastly hour, when you kept me up so late 
last night, to make an insane, amateurish 
effort. Oh-h-h-h-h!” 

“T didn’t mean to wake you up. You 
can see for yourself. I went into the silences 
of the early morn, even before the sun had 
cast its rays 

Ysetta had bounced beneath the covers 
with an evident determination to go back to 
sleep though Mr. Brown should dance all of 
geometry, trigonometry, differential cal- 
culus, and “‘If it takes A two hours to doa 
certain piece of work, how long will it take 
Mrs. A to buy a hat?” 

He was up again at six-thirty. He crept 
down to the kitchen and had a talk with 
cook, as a result of which he was able to 
consume an excellent cup of coffee, shirred 
eggs, marmalade on toast and the remains 
of a cold chicken before Ysetta came down 
to breakfast. When Ysetta did appear, 
with a hurt, glum look, cook sadly informed 
her that the stove would not draw and she 
could not get a hot breakfast. Cook proved 
the statement by bringing to the table 
underdone fried eggs, toast that was burnt 
on one side and raw on the other, and coffee 
that tasted like that last cup you try to 
squeeze out of the pot at the restaurant 
when the coffee has grown cold and the 
cream is all gone. 

“After the way my sleep was broken last 
night, I think I might have a decent break- 
fast,” mourned Ysetta. “By the way, 
what do I seem to remember you were doing 
at some unearthly hour this morning? Or 
was it a nightmare?” 

“Not at all. I was improvising a free 
dance. To-morrow I’m also going to im- 
provise some singing. And Ysetta, my 
deuh, how can you have this breakfast 
grouch? What if the coffee is bad? What 
does a material breakfast matter? As you 
can see, it doesn’t bother me. I’ve had 
enough to eat with just a sip of coffee and 
half an egg. Use your will power, and be 
joyous in the thought of other glad break- 
fasts we have had. Ha, ha!”’ 

He laughed cheerily, danced a step or 
two, and soared out to get his overcoat, 
while Ysetta snapped after him: 

“Oh, I could slay you! Glad breakfasts! 
Animal!” 

He departed in a whirlwind of gayety, 
gladness and optimism. At ten that morn- 
ing and at two-thirty in the afternoon he 
telephoned to her from the office. Both 
times she whimpered that he had awakened 
her from a nap. He chuckled: ‘‘ But what 
is a mere nap compared with the fact that 
I am beginning to feel a new light of abiding 
joy?’’ He himself sneaked in a nap of three 
hours and was able to come home fresh and 
radiant tothe party dinner with the William 
Bishops. 

Joy didn’t seem to have abided so aw- 
fully well with Ysetta. Her eyes were red 
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and blinky, and she was snappish while 
they were dressing, though Mr. Brown 
was one rotund ball of irritating joy. That 
was a pity, because Ysetta wanted to make 
an impression on the Bishops—in fact, she 
was not putting on one of her batik New 
Art costumes, but a New York frock, cut 
low and often. 

William Bishop was president of the 
country club and his wife had been a school- 
mate of Ysetta. Mrs. Bishop was given to 
smart gowns and to making fun of Ysetta’s 
artistic aspirations. Ysetta had labored 
over the dinner, and she was having the 
Thomas Fishers come in at nine for a few 
hands of poker and some shrimp salad. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t go joyousing 
at the Bishops! I can stand it, but they 
will laugh at you,” she begged. 

“Well, then, they ought to be cured of 
their skepticism, same as I’ve been,” he de- 
clared, and began a discourse on the Gospel 
of Gladness that lasted clear through din- 
ner, despite the fact that Ysetta twice 
spoke to him about it and seven times 
secretly kicked him. 

Ysetta had reason to be alarmed about 
his sanity. She hailed the arrival of the 
Fishers for poker and started them play- 
ing. From his normal interest in the game 
she was sure that it would make Mr. Brown 
forget about the Hermetic Silences. The 
hope seemed well founded. Mr. Brown at- 
tended strictly to the business of ante- 
snatching, and the others played close to 
the chest. ; 

They reached the stage in the game where 
the tobacco smoke was thick, and they 
had all slipped off their pumps under the 
table. For three rounds a ns Uy had been 
accumulating. 

Ysetta opened it with repressed excite- 
ment. Bishop and Fisher stayed with her. 
Four times they raised. Their voices were 
curt and cool. The room was electric. Mr. 
Brown sneaked about the table and found 
that Bishop and Fisher were sitting tight 
with fulls and Ysetta with four sevens. 

It was the time for which Mr. Brown 
had been waiting. He tiptoed out to the 
dining room and softly telephoned to Hen- 
rietta Flint to come right over. When he 
returned to the living room Ysetta was 
raising again. She was no longer sleepy. 
Then she jumped sixinchesintheair. From 
the doorway rolled the voice of Henrietta: 

“And what are the nice neighbors doing? 
I thought I wouldn’t ring, but just come 
in. Goofy, don’t scratch the woodwork 
with the little tack any more, dear; that is 
anti-social behavior.” . 

She sailed to Mr. Brown’s vacant chair 
at the card table and went on: 

“Well, well, what is this we’re all play- 
ing? Cards? Isn’t that nice; a friendly 
contest of wits. Wouldn’t you like to in- 
vite me in and teach me to play too? I’ve 
been so busy with my studies that I’ve 
hardly learned to play cards at all. Mr. 
Flint always laughs and says I can’t tell a 
ten-spot from a one-spot, but he really ex- 
aggerates. I can tell the cards, though I do 
sometimes get the men-cards mixed up— 
the king and the jack, isn’t it?—but that 
doesn’t matter so much, does it? And I oc- 
casionally play casino with the wee ones.” 

Ysetta, Bishop and Fisher sat hypno- 
tized, pinching their cards and staring at 
the pot. 

“What are all the cunning counters, all 
such bright colors—reddy, and whity, and 
the jolly blue?” 

Henrietta took four assorted chips from 
the pot, examined them and dropped them 
so that they rolled all over the_ table. 


Bishop and Fisher, with the air of yj 

ing a frightful accident, laid dowy | 
hands and turned their eyes | 
their stricken hostess. Mrs. Bi 
at Ysetta and giggled. Then did Mr. | 
rejoice to see the vicious look which| 
into Ysetta’s face as she demanded: | 

“Mrs. Flint, we were in the mids: 
hand. Will you kindly tell me 
wanted to see me about, before we | 
with the game?” 

Mr. Brown purred: 

“Tinvited Henrietta. Iam ti 
I thought that as soon as this 
over I would read aloud from Enter} 
Hermetic Silences, and perhaps 
would dance for us.’ 

Perfectly blandly, ignoring Ys 
glare, Henrietta agreed: { 

“Yes, and I do want to tell } 
the horrid publisher who has Teje 
child of my brain. I wrote him 
lacked the potential percepti 
would enable him to comprehe \ 
and said I would be glad to go on t 
York and explain it to him; but he 
me—oh, the rudest letter; so now: 
concentrating on the telekinesis —_! 

Ysetta shot out of her chair. She 

“My dear madam, do you realize\y 
we were playing cards? And do yo 
that that Hell Child of yours is tee 
de luxe copy of Swinburne? Will you 
kind as to take him home, and I sh 
glad to hear your troubles any morniy 
tween eleven-thirty and twelve!” 

Henrietta rose. 

“So! It seems that my child and j 
not welcome in this darkened house | 
I scorn—I mean I forgive—you ani‘ 
ridiculous suburb. This decides me, 
beautiful and select suburb of Daisy 
is begging me to move there—they ; 
anxious to have me give them the p 
tone that they have offered me free 
So no matter how you may apologiz 
coax me, I shall be inflexible. I am 
to move away!” 

She rumbled to the door, forgiy 
smiling to the last. Mr. Brown pern 
the poker game to continue. He lait 
little black book beside his chips, 
Ysetta kept a terrified eye upon it, b! 
did not refer to it again. 

The guests left rather early. Theit 
ment the door had closed, Ysetta dri 
her husband to a big chair, sat on his | 
and begged: 

“Oh, Dennis, Dennis dear, are you 
mad? Don’t you love me any more? VI 
you rather talk to that Flint woman 
to me? I am so frightened that I 
argue about it, but I implore you tc 
up these horrid Hermetic Silences, ani! 
expressive dancing, and especially 
frightful joyousness at breakfast cil 
parties and other most unsuitable t 
Oh, will you—for my sake?” 

“Would you have me give up my bi 
aspirations for low sports like golf and-; 

“Dennis dear, why don’t you buy) 
billiard table now? Don’t you reme 
you wanted me to learn to play? I) 

glad to.” 

“Well—well, I’ll get the billiard | 
And I'll try to break away from this 1 
spell. But I’m going to keep my nice 
book about the Silences. Maybe you 
interested in the Dynamic Psych 
again, dear, and then we can take itt 
gether—can’ t we? Just think of that) 
drous quotation from the Hindu 51 
He’s a bird, that Master; he certainl}} 
something: ‘Anandadhyeva khalv:! 
bhutani jayante.’”’ f 
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The New-Day Method—Scientific Cookery—Ideal Dishes, Which No Chef Ever Matched 


Formula No. 856 


The Sauce Which We Bake With Van Camp’s 


New-Day Cookery Brings 
Delightful Innovations 


HE Van Camp kitchens now employ a staff of scientific 
cooks. Each is an expert, college trained in chemistry, in 
dietetics and hygiene. 
A model laboratory directs every kitchen process. Analysis 
takes the place of guesswork. [Elaborate formulas, scientific and 
exact, have succeeded old-time recipes. 


_ The results are amazing. A few years ago such dishes as these 
were unknown. ‘They have set new standards in fine cookery, 
which make old-way creations seem very crude indeed. They will 
change all your conceptions of some familiar foods. 


Years On One Flavor 


‘These experts spend years on one formula, sometimes, to attain 
a superlative flavor. "They compare 
hundreds of blends and methods and 
proportions, until they reach what 
seems to be perfection. AN 


For instance, that marvelous sauce 
which is baked with Van Camp’s Pork 
and Beans. Our experts tested 856 
formulas before they attained that flavor 
and that zest. 


Then the same exact directions are 
forever followed. ‘So that identical 


4) 
(AMP's 
BAKED WITH 


PorRK&BEANS Tomaro Sauce 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 
THREE SIZES 


Prepared in the Van Camp kitchens at Indianapolis 


flavor—the marvel of millions—appears in every dish of Van Camp’s. 
To get such flavor we begin with seeds and soils. Materials 
must be grown to order. “The smallest detail is important. 


Even in a king’s kitchen, such delightful dishes would be 
utterly impossible. 


Note the Results in 
Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 


Our finest example of this new science is Van Camp’s Pork 
and Beans, as these experts now produce it. 


The beans are grown on special soils, found in few localities. 
Each lot is analyzed before we start to cook. We know exactly 
what we have to deal with. 


We boil in water freed from minerals, because ordinary water 
makes digestion difficult. We bake in steam ovens, so hours of 
fierce heat can be applied without crisping. “The beans come out 
uncrusted and unbroken, with the zest- 
ful sauce baked in. And _ laboratory 
tests prove that every granule is fitted 
to digest. 


Compare Van Camp’s with the 
best other beans you know. Note how 
they differ in texture and in flavor. 
Then you will know what scientific 
cooking means to you and yours. Order 
a test meal now. 


Van Camp's 


Pork and Beans Vat Cape's 4 Van Camp’s 


Soups Peanut Butter S 


jus dish which for 20 years has puzzled chefs j 
texture and its satel act Now made Spaghetti 18 kinds—each based on the recipe of a famous Parisian Made of a ae emery Spanish ant hi ches; 
cookery, out of analyzed materials. Boiled 1 ; : = chef, who made these soups for the Hotel Ritz in Paris. peanuts—all No. 1-grade. Roasted to a golden color, 
d from minerals. Baked in steam ovens Italian style, but not Italian quality. Our experts A then quickly cooled, then blanched. All skins re- ee 


a But our experts have perfected each formula by hundreds 


moved—the bitter germs removed. Then made into 
a butter so flavory and delightful that it will change 
your whole conception of this food luxury. 


spent three years on this formula, ‘until every of scientific tests. Each is made now to minute, exact 
minute detail was pronounced perfection. Naples directions, and always just alike. Sold at little prices, yet 
never served spaghetti even half so good. ‘§ each soup is a masterpiece which no chef can approach. 


A doesn’t crisp. Baked with a sauce, the 
Of testing 856 recipes. This dish is a 
in modern cookery. In three sizes. 
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and lawn mowers there in June. 
e law of averages a certain number 


making the old ones do depends 
curiance of the grass. So too there 
ite relation between a dry spring 
number of persons who will buy 
hs of garden hose. 

rhout the wheat-growing sections 
yrthwest, this hardware company 
|, there is an almost exact relation 
the size of the wheat crop and the 
ig propensity of the average man 
sreet. It matters not whether a 
at section is a farmer or a journey- 
nber. He may not know it, but 
ls his money according to the 
of wheat his neighbors have in 
ns. When the wheat is sold a 
i1oney is placed in circulation. A 
sfinite ratio of this money goes to 
-merchants. These merchants, of 
wuy new stock according to the 
if business they do. Hence the ad- 
to a big wholesale-hardware con- 
nowing the size of the wheat crop 
yaiting until it is threshed to find 
ey can tell almost to the penny 
h they will sell in any small ham- 
son as they get enough facts about 
saier in that section to enable them 
sist how much wheat will be har- 


d their office this big concern ap- 
hlaw of averages in another way: 
tie, each day, stacks of little sales 
h' come in by mail from men on the 
«d weigh the slips. Then they 
w much money the sales for that 
sjesent. Each ounce of the little 
1s so many dollars. One slip may 

bill of goods amounting to thou- 

d the next slip may cover only a 
forth of nails. But you take a 
othe slips and they are certain to 
<i certain amount. It never varies 
tin a few pennies. 


coy’s Accurate Estimates 


1(2ssful mail-order house in Chicago 
e same scheme with regard to its 
yey can throw three or four big 
pinail on the scales and tell not only 
yer of orders among the letters but 
(nt of money the orders represent. 
ished to do a little figuring they 
srhaps even tell the amount of 
1 a given section by the size and 
f orders from there—for there is 
tia between rain and mail orders. 
r, days a family on a rural free de- 
ite are likely to amuse themselves 
dig their mail-order catalogues, and 
2ad them they think of things they 
vuy. 

Treasury Department at Washing- 
man by the name of McCoy, 
ugh he works in comparative ob- 
y's one of the most notably useful 
iected with the Government. He 
‘h statistics, and is by education 
mathematician; but much more 


‘t than his knowledge of figures is 
ledge of the average man. It is the 
» possesses for translating human 
» fo figures that makes his work so 
y) Without McCoy the legislative 
ives that deal with the subject of 
and the raising of revenue would 
tically helpless. 
oe eal tasks is to tell the Ways 


Committee how much money a 
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given taxation measure will bring in. That 
doesn’t seem so difficult until you pause to 
think the proposition over. When a big 
revenue bill, such as the Underwood Tariff 
Bill, is drawn the men who prepare it 
would have to work entirely in the dark 
unless they were able to get fairly accurate 
information on how much each item will 
provide. If the entire bill were estimated 
to bring in a billion dollars more than it 
does in actual practice the Government 
would come out at the little end of the horn. 
There was a certain item of goods on which 
the import tax was ten per cent. It was 
planned to increase this tax to thirty per 
cent. Now it does not follow that the tri- 
pling of the tax would triple the revenue; 
for as a thing becomes more expensive 
fewer persons buy it. For example, if we 
charge ten cents admission to a picture 
theater we can get a big crowd and thus 
derive considerable revenue, but if we 
charged two dollars we might not get any 
paid admissions at all. 


Some Startling Results 


So it fell to McCoy to figure out what the 
income would be after various new revenue 
features of the Underwood Bill were placed 
in operation. And in almost every instance 
he estimated with almost uncanny preci- 
sion. He was able to tell in advance about 
what the returns of the income tax would 
be. In 1915 he estimated that the corpora- 
tion tax for the year ending June 30, 1915, 
would be in the neighborhood of thirty- 
nine million dollars. I do not now recall 
the exact figures, except that he came 
within a mere $144,000 of complete ac- 
curacy. ; 

It was desirable for revenue reasons to 
know, in 1901, what the census of the 
United States would be in 1910. McCoy 
came within a fraction of one per cent of 
the figures that the Census Bureau obtained 
from an actual count of the population; in 
fact, McCoy was perhaps nearer to abso- 
lute accuracy than the Census Bureau it- 
self was, for even in making a count there 
is an inevitable element of error. And yet 
he made his estimate nine years in advance! 

How does he do these things? Simply by 
utilizing his knowledge of everyday human 
nature—and the law of averages. When 
he sought to know how much the popula- 
tion of the entire United States would grow 
in nine years I’ll venture to say that he first 
examined the rate of growth along the 
street where he lived. Then he took other 
streets and compared them—and rural 
communities, picked at random. He prob- 
ably figured that what would be true of 
these sample streets and localities would 
be true all over, for human nature is prac- 
tically alike everywhere. He found out 
what kind of men were having large fami- 
lies, and how numerous such men were in 
the average community. And he looked 
into the conditions that might increase im- 
migration to this country. 

One afternoon McCoy might have been 
seen standing on a street corner counting 
the number of automobiles and pedestrians 
that went by. Then he took a pad and 
pencil and did a little figuring. In a few 
minutes he had an estimate of the number 
of automobiles in Washington. He got the 
actual figures from the District govern- 
ment and found that his estimate was prac- 
tically correct. How could he tell that 
after seeing only the autos that passed one 
corner? Simply by comparing the number 
of autos and pedestrians with the total 
population of Washington. Later he went 
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further and made a guess as to the number 
of autos in use in the United States. 


plete investigation proved. 
were used as a tentative basis for a pro- 
posed war tax on automobiles. Think of 
a man’s standing on a street corner and 
telling, just by means of what he can see 
there with his own eyes, how many auto- 
mobiles there are in the whole United 
States! 

Of course I do not wish to be understood 
as saying that he could make an accurate 
guess without taking various factors into 
consideration. He gave not a little thought 
to the relative purchasing powers of people 
in the city and in the country, the kinds of 
roads in different parts of the continent, 
and the amount of gasoline annually con- 
sumed in the United States. But always 
his chief guide toward accuracy was the 
simple law of averages, and the fact that 


human nature is much the same no matter | 


where found. 


When there was talk of a war tax on | 
club dues and admissions to moving-picture | 
theaters McCoy was asked to submit es- | 


timates of the number of persons who be- 
long to clubs and attend the movies. He 
had the figures the next day, and they were 
fairly accurate. In arriving at the number 
of clubs men belong to he simply made in- 
quiry of every man he met. He found that 
one man out of every so many is a member 


of some kind of club. There are a great | 


many more clubs, by the way, than people 
realize. 
to belong to several clubs, which brings up 
the average. 


Can the Little Law be Harnessed ? | 


In trying to tell how many persons each 
day go to see the celluloid drama McCoy 
started his inquiry simply by asking his 
wife how often she went to a movie. Then 
he asked her how often her friends went. 
He happened to see a comic strip in the 
evening paper about a woman who went 
down town ostensibly to do shopping, but 
who attended three picture shows, one after 
another. That set him thinking, and he 
made inquiry as to the number of women 
who go to more than one show each day, 
thus boosting the average. 

He didn’t have to ask in Kansas or Cali- 
fornia, but right in his own neighborhood— 


among people he knew. For he was will- | 


ing to assume that if there are men or 
women in Washington who can’t get enough 


movies to satisfy their craving there will | 
be just such men and women out in Idaho | 


and elsewhere. Well, McCoy figured it out 
that twelve million people each day in the 
United States witness the moving pictures. 
Some of the big picture producers and offi- 
cers of their organizations were at first in- 
clined to dispute McCoy’s figures. But 
after they had examined into the thing 
thoroughly, checking up every available 
record, they gave it as their opinion that 
McCoy had somehow or other contrived to 
hit the nail on the head. And he had found 
all this out, mind you, just by casual con- 
versation. He let the law of averages do 
most of his work for him. 

It is within the realm of things conceiv- 
able that this funny little law of averages 
may some day be harnessed up and made to 
perform vitally important service that no- 
body thus far has ever dreamed of. Like 
electricity, it is a force that lurks about us 
all the while, and the extent of its use is 
limited only by our ability to see the possi- 
bilities of its application. 


It is not uncommon for one man | 
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And | C/ 
he was not far off either—as a more com- | 
His figures | 


Stylish! 


Cravat styles originate with the 
makers of 


Keiser 
Cravats 


And Keiser Cravats are made in 
such an infinite variety of qual- 
ities, patterns and shapes, you 
can be sure of finding a correct 
cravat for every occasion —a 
cravat to your personal liking, 
in good taste, suitable for a well- 
dressed man. 

= There is a dealer in your city 
who sells Keiser Cravats. If you 
do not know his name write us. 


James R. Keiser, Inc. 
Business Continuous Since 1860 


4th Ave. & 28th St., New York City 


> Pecisen 
€2) CRAVATS figs 
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Longer Wearing Children’s Shoes 
are sought by every parent. Shoes with the Tel-Til-Tip 
at the toes long outwear ordinary footwear. Will not scuff 
or peel off. Economical and practical. 


TEL-TIL-TIP 


“The Leather Toe That Wears Like a Pig's Nose" 


Looks no different from rest of shoe, -TIL- 
and preserves its shape from first to last. TEL Seat rip 
See that this trade mark is on the sole. ARIE AUG Go 
Your dealer can and will supply you if |@® SS 
you insist. Interesting booklet of “ Chil- Trade Mark 
dren’s Indoor and Outdoor Games,” with noe 
full description of the wonderful wear-resisting Tel-Til- 
Tip, mailed free on request. 


TEL-TIL-TIP CO., 383 W. 16th St., Holland, Michigan 


No More Run Over Heels 


You can keep your heels neat 
and trim, make your shoes 
look better and wear 
longer, and save the 
jar of every step 
by wearingthe 


ey <A light, 
springy 
rubber heel— 
easily attached with 
center screw—turns 


slightly at every step with- f 
out yourfeelingit,wearsevenly “& 
andneverrunsdownonthesides or 
back. Vacuum center prevents 
slipping. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed or money back. If dealer & 

cannot supply Gyroheel, send & 

tracing of heel with order. 2% 

Sent postpaid. 50c a pair or 

3 pairs for $1.00. 

The Revolving Rubber Heel Co. 
Rockefeller Bldg. 7 
Cleveland, Ohio ({ 
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tions make it possible for investors to 

buy sound securities on terms that are 
extremely favorable but only temporary. 
Such situations are common enough, and 
easily recognized and accounted for in pri- 
vate and personallife; but the size and more 
remote character of the stock and bond 
markets obscure what is plain elsewhere. 
There is no mystery when John Smith sells 
his house at a sacrifice because he expects to 
move a thousand miles away, or a vanload 
of excellent furniture goes for a song at 
auction because the owner suddenly de- 
cides to take a trip to Australia, or when 
the local charity has hard sledding because 
all available funds have gone to the Red 
Cross. 

Just so there are situations in the security 
markets that result in sacrifice sales with- 
out necessarily reflecting on the merit of 
the goods offered. It is easy to see why 
good furniture brings less at forced sale 
than when displayed for months in a clever 
dealer’s window. It is not so easy to ex- 
plain the fall in hundreds of high-grade 
bonds because of some change in the 
complexion of intricate national and inter- 
national affairs. But we do know that, al- 
most as far back as the Napoleonic Wars, 
there have been swings, upward and down- 
ward, in the price of bonds, which can be 
accounted for only in part by changes in the 
actual value of the property behind the 
bonds. 

For some months now the bond market 
has been a thing to despair of. At least, 
that is the way dealers in bonds and cor- 
poration treasurers express it. It has been 
impossible to sell new bonds and the prices 
of those already on the market have 
drooped and drooped to panic levels. 
Time and time again in the last fifty years 
or more bonds have been on the bargain 
counter. Perhaps they are there once 
again. 

One of the most stimulating indoor 
sports for high brows nowadays is to guess 
what the rate of interest will be after the 
war. There are two opposing schools. The 
larger school numerically takes the view 
that interest rates after the war will be 
high. This means, of course, that, on the 
whole, bond prices will remain low, perhaps 
very low. The other school, smaller numeri- 
cally, but loud and rather plausible, takes 
precisely the opposite view. Into this in- 
tricate, abstract and theoretical discussion 
I do not propose to enter. It is a waste of 
time, because there are too many unknown 
quantities—too many 2’s. 


Yeions now and then unusual condi- 


Historical Parallels 


It might be supposed that arguments 
from history would help; but frankly they 
do not prove of more than minor value. 
And even though precedent does afford 
some light, it is dim indeed when we try 
to thread the surprises and newnesses of 
this war. Prof. Irving Fisher, a great au- 
thority on all questions relating to interest 
rates, is strongly of the opinion that inter- 
est will be high—at least he was a few 
months ago; but even he admitted that the 
outcome depended on seven different con- 
ditions which could be only partially fore- 
seen. And Mr. John Moody, who very 
strongly holds to the other view, after try- 
ing to prove it from Civil War parallels, 
makes this admission: 

*“Any interpretation of events, even if 
those happenings—assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield, failure of the Marine Bank, 
and so on—could have been known in 
advance, would surely have failed. For 
instance, the reconstruction rise in the bond 
market from 1866 to 1872 occurred in face 
of a long series of events so unfavorable as 
cto bedisastrous. Likewise the bull market in 
bonds from 1873 to 1877 took place in face 
of the severest business depression. . . . 
Still further, the heaviness of bond prices 
from 1880 to 1884 occurred notwithstand- 
ing the greatest apparent prosperity.” 

On the one hand, it is argued that the 
rebuilding and reconstruction which is sure 
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to come after the war will make for heavy 
borrowing and high interest rates. More- 
over, Government bonds will dominate all 
markets; and if high rates should be paid 
on new issues before the war is over cor- 
porations will have to pay still higher rates. 
But the other side argues that, with uncer- 
tainty and fear out of the way, and build- 
ing going on everywhere, a demand for 
bonds will spring up, owing to renewed con- 
fidence. 

Another suggestion is that the reconstruc- 
tion work may be carried so far as to result 
in an unhealthy boom; which, in turn, will 
result in a general collapse, including bond 
prices. After this collapse a period of rigid 
economy and depression is suggested, dur- 
ing which capital will seek investment in 
bonds, because of its fear of more specula- 
tive uses. 

What a hopeless task—to read the fu- 
ture! But we do know that the purchase of 
high-grade bonds in past periods of declin- 
ing prices has resulted in profit. The panic 
of 1907 was such a time, and so were the 
short-lived panic of 1903, and the outbreak 
of the European War and the period im- 
mediately following up to the spring of 1915. 


Mr. Morgan’s Saying 


It will be found that the average price 
of a dozen representative bonds fell, say, 
six points after August, 1914; rose about 
seven points during 1915 and 1916; and 
has fallen perhaps eight points since. One 
of the strongest bonds in the country—the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé general 4s— 
has fallen from 97 to 85. No one can think 
up any argument against the safety of this 
bond. Its decline, then, must be due to 
other causes. 

But there is a point beyond which intrin- 
sically sound securities will never fall. 
There is always a bargain price somewhere 


on the way down. No human being knows’ 


where it is in many instances; but there is 
evidently no more truthful remark than 
that credited to J. P. Morgan: ‘‘He who 
remains a bear on America is sure to go 
broke.” 

Even in the Civil War, bonds stopped 
falling after a few months of conflict, 
though many of the most depressing and 
apparently almost fatal military reverses 
occurred at a later date. A list of three 
hundred and eighty-seven representative 
British securities fell a total of three and a 
half billion dollars from the outbreak of the 
present war up to about the first of this 
year; but since then they have risen nearly 
half a billion dollars. 

A great part of any severe decline in 
bond prices is commonly due to psychologic 
causes, to mere scare and unreasoning 
fright. Nothing is more common than for 
speculators and investors to be merely 
scared out of their holdings. The first sales 
may be due to short selling—even in bonds; 
to the necessary clearing up of an estate; to 
the hasty gathering in of resources by an 
individual who is in business difficulties; 
to the everyday operations of banks that 
need funds in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness for other purposes; or tothe operations 
of a speculator who has been disappointed 
because prices have not gone up. 

These may be the initial causes of a 
decline; but their effect often is to dislodge 
other holdings from owners who have no 
reason whatever for selling except the sight 
of those who are selling. Now it is obvious 
that such unreasoning dumping of securities 
is just as likely to come to an end as hastily 
and unreasonably as it starts. Such, in- 
deed, is almost always the case. Then 
people become just as eager to buy as they 
had been to sell. 

Naturally the fall in bond prices in the 
last few months has been primarily due to 
the war financing this country has entered 
upon. First of all, we had the huge foreign 
markets cut off. Before the European War 
any corporation in good standing and many 
in very bad standing were able to dispose of 
millions of bonds abroad. This is now com- 
pletely estopped. Then we had to raise vast 
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sums to loan to the allied countries, and 
now we are raising even vaster sums for 
them and for our own war preparations. 
Investment in bonds has also been held 
back by pending tax measures and Govern- 
ment price fixing. 

The one chief cause of the bond-market 
decline was the issue of Liberty bonds and 
the certain prospect of another similar or 
larger output. It is impossible to sell five 
or six billion dollars of Government bonds 
in a few months without deterring other 
bond investments. It is not so much that 
rich men sold other bonds to buy Liberty 
344s and 4s—though there was some sell- 
ing of that sort—as because they refrained 
from buying other bonds. 

More important yet was the fact that 
savings banks, insurance companies and 
other large investment institutions held 
back from their usual purchases. They are 
always the backbone of the bond market, 
anyway; and they are waiting to see how 
large a portion of their funds must go into 
Government bonds. They were not ex- 
pected to subscribe much to the first 
Liberty Loan; but if the war continues for 
several years it may be necessary for these 
institutions to assume an_ increasingly 
larger function in Government finance, just 
as they have in England and Germany. 

Finally, it may be remarked that the 
professional operators in. bonds, the invest- 
ment bankers, dealers, brokers, and so on, 
have been in the market as little as possible. 
Their holdings have steadily fallen. All 
their predictions have come to naught. 
The leading investment houses in America 
were selling bonds—good ones, it is true— 
from five to ten points higher a year ago 
than now. They are discouraged—I am 
writing as of the middle of September— 
and certainly, for the most part, are not 


uying. 

It need hardly be repeated that present 
low prices are most unlikely to continue 
indefinitely. War bonds will not be issued 
forever. Naturally purchasers now may 
see their holdings go lower with the for- 
tunes of war; but those who can hold on 
for some years are the persons who should 
buy. In previous articles I have referred 
to opportunities in the bonds of the re- 
organized railroads. But the decline in 
prices has been no respecter of persons. The 
downward sweep has hit the most staunch 
and prosperous as well as the weak or con- 
valescent. All classes of bonds have been 
affected—rails, municipals, industrials and 
public utilities. 


Gilt-Edged Railroad Bonds 


For the ultraconservative. there are the 
first-mortgage gilt-edged railroad issues, 
of the legal-for-savings-bank type. These 
bonds are safe from almost any contin- 
gency that can be thought of, except per- 
haps a complete destruction of all our 
railroads by the German Army. Even govy- 
ernment ownership would leave them un- 
scathed. In that case watered stock might 
suffer, and even the junior bonds might be 
scaled down; but the best of the real first 
mortgages represent so much more prop- 
erty than the face value of the bonds that 
they would be sure to receive different and 
preferential treatment. Their position is 
that of the owner of a first mortgage for 
five hundred dollars on a house worth five 
thousand. The owner of the house may fail 
to pay his debts and the holders of the 
second and third mortgages may have to 
worry; but the man who has the first call 
loses no sleep. 

Bonds ofthis class often sell high enough 
to pay only from four to four and a half 
per cent; in fact, many of them have been 
that high within a year. Now they pay 
from four and three-quarters to five per 
cent. It is possible to give only a very 
partial list, including Atchison general 4s; 
Atlantic Coast Line first 4s; Central Pacific 
4s; Union Pacifie refunding 4s; Southern 
Pacific refunding 4s; Baltimore and Ohio 
314s and 4s; Burlington general 4s; Penn- 
sylvania consolidated 414s; Northern Pacific 


. piece will far more easily remai 


4s; and Louisville and Nashvill 
The last named have fallen ele 
ina year. Kansas City South 
which are almost in the same 
others, sell at 60, to pay five anc 
cent. a 
By picking out the bonds of 
great railroad systems, instea 
covering the entire system, a fa 
turn may be secured; and yet, 
sion is an important and prosper 
of its railroad, the bonds will br 
any. Even legal-for-savings-bani 
this type may be had to pay fivea 
per cent; and a recent advertisem 


whom the customer knows and 

Numerous railroad bonds pa 
cent at this writing, or even more, 3 
rousing any doubt as to the 
Southern Pacific convertible 4: 
more than six per cent, ap 
secure. ‘The company disb 
earns nearly ten million dollars ¢ 
dividends on its stock, and this y 
have to stop before the bonds were 
ened. Kansas City Southern refur 
and Southern Railway general : 
and seven per cent respectivel 
both companies pay dividends 
ferred stock issues, which ¢ 
bonds. Bonds of the Chesapeake 
also may be had to yield from six 
per cent; and the company 
small dividend on its stock. 
bonds must be considered rathe 
tive, however. 


High:Grade Short-Term 


Among the industrial bonds p 
six to seven per cent are the Uni 
Rubber first and refunding mi 
Bonds of England and France 
French cities of Paris, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, may be had to pay 
to eight per cent. Several o 
are secured by the deposit ¢ 
stocks and bonds of American | 
or of neutral countries. 

By far the most popular an 
wisest investments just now 1 
short-term note, which is p 
bond running for only one, t 
years. There are times wher 
notes indicate weakness on the 
corporation putting them out. 
now, because it would be fooli 
poration to sell long-term b« 
present high interest rates 
mit itself to a heavy burden for 
to come, when it might be able’ 
over the war with notes and tl 
interest bonds to pay off the n 

‘The advantage to an inye 
short-dated note is almost too 
require explanation. Besides g 
rate of interest—for a corp 
easily afford a high rate for ¢ 
without reflecting on its credit 
to receive his money back ints 
years. Another striking advai 
fact that the best short-term f 
cally never decline in price, 
best} long-term bonds do. The 
better be illustrated than stat 
rope stretched between two su 
sag, no matter how strong it is; 


The very best of the notes to 
return are the General Electric, 
Northern Railway, netting a 
a half and 5.80 per cent resp 
credit and standing of these 
are of the highest. Bethlehem 
pay 6.20 per cent and seem en 
No one has ever raised a doubt t 
timore and Ohio, Southern Ra 
and Brooklyn Rapid Transit n 
6.10, 6.80, 7.05 and 7.20 per ¢ 
tively, will be repaid. The Bal 
Ohio notes, especially, are secu! 
edged collateral of great value. 


No. 1 Special 


|A big, comfortable easy chair, luxuriously over- 
paffed, artistic—covered in genuine Spanish leather, 
auine leather or tapestry—mahogany wood finish. 
ish Button, Leg Rest, Brass Feet. Brass Casters. 
egular $37.50 value. Introductory pric>, 
ter deducting $1 coupon—$29.50. ($3.00 extra 
enver and West.) “3 
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Address___ — 


Take This Coupon TRS” NG This Corer Good foe $1 


to Your Dealer at Your Dealer’s 


NS $1 coupon and $29.50 purchases 
Special No. 1—or with $19.75 pur- 
chases Special No. 2 (east of 
Denver). Sign above and 
on the 


“World's Easiest Easy Chairs’ 


Note to Dealer: 
Return this coupon 
we properlyfilledoutand 
get credit of $1 as 
\ per agreement, 
OU men have seen scores of times when you’d give N 
anythirg for a real honest-to-goodness ‘‘comfy” chair that your 
wives would let you have around! 


Royal EasyChairCo. 
1106 Chicago St. 
Sturgis, 
Mich. 
Well, men, here’s the chair! It’s the very last word in comfort— 
a chair in which you can relax at the end of the day and with pipe or paper 
forget your troubles. And it’s just as beautiful and artistic as it is comfortable and muting! 
At least one of these comfort chairs should be in every home and office; and prompt action 
now brings it to yours at a saving of $5.00!—a special offer being made to further introduce 


Because of Foe: Ce ss pee Known eT as the 


““World’s EASIEST Easy Chairs’’ 


Go to your furniture store. Drop into the roomy 
luxurious depths of one of these chairs. Pull out 
the concealed foot or leg rest. Up with your feet ! 
Now, without rising, ‘‘ Push the Button” — 


yielding. You’re entirely relaxed. Nerves untangle! 

Rest? Why, you can just feel it stealing over you! 
Royals are durable as well as stylish. They are 

built from choicest material, handsomely uphol- 


—The back quietly reclines to any desired posi- 
tion from upright to full reclining, where it locks until 
released by another gentle finger pressure. Your 
limbs are at ease. Every inch of your body, includ- 
ing head, shoulders and arms, is supported in an 
easy, natural position by cushions which are soft and 


stered and finished and will last for years. Patented 
Push Button (in right arm of chair) is simple, 
silent, trouble-proof. No other chair affords such 
sheer, unadulterated, bodily bliss !—nor 
such service. And here’s a chance to 
enjoy one of these chairs in your home. 


Take the Dollar Coupon to Any Royal Dealer 


He will gladly accept 'the coupon as $1 cash on the No. 1 or No. 2 SPECIAL Royal 
Easy Chair, both of which are shown herewith, and have already been reduced 
$7.00 for this offer. That means a total saving of $8.00 if you act NOW! 


Send for Interesting Free Book 
*‘Conscious Rest’’ 


It pictures not only the two SPECIALS but many 
other artistic Royal models. , Also tells startling , 
truths about ‘‘ Conscious Rest’’ and its effect upon health ! 
With booklet goes name of Royal Dealer nearest you. 
Write Now! When you take the coupon to the dealer, 
insist on seeing the name ‘‘Royal”’ 
4 stamped on Push Button. All Royals 
~ are fully guaranteed. 
ROYAL 
EASY CHAIR 
», COMPANY 
; 1106 
# Chicago St. 
Sturgis, Mich. 


No. 2 Special 
A low, deep den chair—in Fumed Oak. 
Spanish Leatherette cover only. Fitted 
with Push Button, Leg Rest and Brass 
Casters. Regular value $27.75. Introduc- 
tory price, after deducting $1 cou- 
pon—$19.75. ($3.00 extra Denver 
and West.) 
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~Art Design 


lita 


Officially adopted by Uncle Sam for 
all cantonments of the New Army. 


Extra Blades 6 for 30* 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO. Inc., Brooklyn,N.Y- 


ne Budds took the scratch—if a 


rrear-old ears.” . 
iggling, furtively obeyed. Irene 


ata been out late last night,’ 
jilenna. ‘‘Doncha know you can’t 
candle at both ends, dearie, when 
vay past your early twenties? It 

1s!’ —with a pert, satisfied glance 
n lineless reflection in a near-by 


i 


w!” said Irene carelessly. ‘‘But 
res town to-morrow fora long trip. 
‘| I might as well dance while I had 


er. 

. ls him by his first name,”” mocked 
Jeanette. ‘“‘So soon!” 

“iucky,”’ laughed Jeanette. ‘‘ With 
he’s worth calling.” ~ 

»/ughed idly. Two hours later, go- 

>or lunch, she smiled idly as she 

er Budds. But there was a bit of 

snd a certain annoyance in her 


ere now,” he explained. ‘‘I’ve 
1 eleooper’s and come here to the 
_ Been thinking of doing it for 
ie. And—I gave your name as 
‘on my application card. D’ye 


tit all” —carelessly. 

’ve got the same lunch hour as 
“So we.can go out to- 

Ty ay.” .. 

_uat!” She sighed impatiently, 

wig a little start.” 

l»em like old times—won’t it?” 

de no rejoinder. Presently she 

csuppress a sharp little yawn. The 

re, with Smith Tinsley, had been 

succession. 

1: Budds’ eyes widened suspi- 

. They were at a cafeteria table. 

1\ust’ve been out latelast night!” — 

’s own words; but his tone was 

ere Alenna’s had been blandly 


tI was?”—sharply. 

s:cumbed instantly and became 
7 pologetic. — 
know! But it riles me to think 
ing out all hours of night with 


pted, with a good humor that 
hing of an old liking in it: 
me, Lat, I got home at twelve- 
d I can remember waiting up 
eater than that for you.” 
never have to wait again, Reny. 
i he broke in earnestly, his thin, 
«ted face flushed with ardor. 
vy Lat, it’s of no use’’—remon- 


y ’ is 
eng, let’s —— 


-yecause of that Smith Tinsley, I 
e’ said he 2 xgrily. 

t ecessarily ’—coolly, though with 
tush. 

y think he’s apt to give you more 
{7 months out of his life?”’ Latimer 
«manded bitterly. 

co’t think”—flippantly—“ about 
h except maybe my sales-total 


vi? ”—pointedly.’ 
tames’’—calmly, nibbling suspi- 


. 


\a currant tart—‘“‘I think of some 
‘sh devil that Gerritts nabbed 
“ing a gown or a blouse; and I 
a: I’m not so bad off as some 
couple of shoplifters were nabbed 
, t this morning,” he told her 
ly; then harked back to his own 
_.Reny, '!’m darned lonesome for 
id awake most of last night think- 
ar Let’s try again, Reny!” 
'd, his eyes going affectionately 
eh elicate oldish face. 
ard Irene Budds liked to remem- 
at the time, she was genuinely 
y his pleading; that, for the mo- 
ast, she was half inclined to listen 


= 
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Al GREAT LITTLE OLD 
UNDERSTANDER | 


(Continued from Page 18) 


to it. Smith Tinsley and his gay loquac- 
ity—well, her pulses went faster at the 
thought of him and his gay protestations; 
but it was no proof that his pulses were 
unduly feverish because of her tired oldish 
self. Whereas Lat, shabby, unsuccessful, 
discontented though he might be, really 
cared; asked only that it might be ‘“‘for 
better or for worse.” 

Life was a long road—and lonely. So, 
moved by a feeling that was partly a genuine 
aftersurge of the old liking and partly grati- 
tude for Lat’s genuine longing for her, she 
half yielded. Afterward she hugged this 
half yielding to her consciousness; it justi- 
fied, in a way, her wild hysterical hurrying 
to Lat when —— 


There was no thought of Lat in her mind 
two hours later, however, when she glimpsed 
Smith Tinsley’s waved hand from an ad- 
jacent aisle. She was merely wishing ab- 
sently that Miss Jones Jonesby, for whose 
capricious benefit she was laying forth a 
score of silver-and-maroon tulle dancing 
frocks, would make a selection and depart, 
leaving her—Irene—free to scurry over to 
the next section and select for herself a six- 
dollar blue crépe de Chine blouse. The 
frayed blue crépe had finally succumbed to 
the wearing clasp of many a fox trot. 

Alenna sauntered past, pretty powdered 
hands deep in the billowing hip pockets of 
a copper-and-claret Monte Carlo smoking 
jacket, and mocked friendlily: 

“Fie, fie! Mustn’t look bored with cus- 
tomers round. By the way, I saw friend 
ex-husband in attendance again this noon. 
Oh, you old romance!”’ 

Irene smiled languidly. Alenna’s jeers 
were beginning to be a bit boresome. But 
something moved her, while Miss Jones 
Jonesby pondered, to scribble absently, 
mechanically, on the back of her sales- 
check book, Mrs. Latimer Budds. Again 
and again she scribbled it abstractedly: 
Mrs. Latimer Budds! 

Once it had been written by her with 
frank emotion and the giggling gayety of a 
twenty-year-old girl who feels important 
because she is happy, and happy because 
she feels important. 

With a slow, half-cynical, half-regretful 
smile, Irene ceased her scribbling, and erased 
it when Miss Jones Jonesby finally boredly 
gestured her selection of a two-hundred- 
and-sixty-dollar gown. 

She called Hatty to take the silver-and- 
tulle thing to be boxed for delivery. Then 
she expeditiously hastened to attend to her 
own modest purchase. Jeanette smiled 
after her in yawning camaraderie: 

“Going to be all dolled up in a new blouse 
for his last night in town?” 
“You guessed right!” 

Irene with a flush. 

Two hours later an errand boy sought 
the gowns section and told Irene Budds 
that she was wanted at once in Banding the 
manager’s office. 


acknowledged 


She went rather leisurely. Old Mrs. 
Deweybilt detained her on the way to ask 
a question about an expected importation 
of jet décolletés. 

She entered the office unconcernedly. 
Possibly there was something about this 
importation—or there had been some com- 
plaint over a belated delivery of a gown. 

And unconcernedly she met Banding’s 
sharp staring eyes. Lean-jowled Banding’s 
eyes were always sharp and ominously star- 
ing—even over trifles, such as a cash boy’s 
occasional tardiness. 

Then she saw that Gerritts stood in the 
office also. Gerritts was smiling. Some- 
thing in that smile sickened her. It flung 
premonition into her. 

The store detective was a chunky, rodent- 
like little man, with a network of facial 
wrinkles that appeared or disappeared ac- 
cording as the blood under the epidermis 
moved tautly or laxly. When he was about 
to turn a professional coup the blood under- 
neath puffed his skin a little, giving his 
middle-aged face a repellently incongruous 
youthful look. Also, at such occasion his 
chunky jaws protruded and his eyes wore a 
certain slatily glazed gleam—as they did 
now. 

“What has happened?”’ Irene asked in- 
voluntarily. 

Gerritts continued to smile uglily. 


EVENING POST 


Don’t Shiver on 
the Street Corner — 


Be Warm Inside 


Your Own Car 


Install a WASCO 


In Your Garage 


No waiting in the cold for a street car to come 
along, but quick ‘‘getting there’ in your own 
car if you have a WASCO Heating System in 
your garage, because— 


WASCO willkeep your car warm all thetime, 
ready to start instantly day or night, in cold- 
est weather, as it isa coal-burning, self-regu- 
lating, hot-water heating system. Requires 
attention not more than once ortwicea day. 


Coal-Burning \ i One-CarSystem 


RANE (GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM 
Self-Regulating 
Hot-Water Heat 


Complete, Only 
READY-T0-SET-UP™ 


The 1-car WASCO burns but 5 cents’ worth of coal a day. For less than 
street car fare you can operate a WASCO. It is positively safe and is 
approved by Underwriters and Fire Commissioners. 


WASCO eliminates frozen radiators and batteries—cracked cylinders and 
straining of a cold engine and starting device. It cuts down repair bills 
to the minimum. The.expense of one freeze-up would more than pay 
for a WASCO, 

WASCO is made for 1- to 10-car private garages. Any 
handy man can set up this System in a few hours 


because its pipes and connections are all standard 
and cut to fit and threaded at the factory. 


Write for Big FREE Catalog 


Explains how to heat your garage economically and 
safely. Gives complete information regarding dif- 
ferent sizes of systems. 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO. Inc. 
36 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Quick delivery from warehouses in Boston, 
Springfield, Hartford, Jersey City, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Denver and Kansas City. 
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Douhle 
Cahle 
Base 


EDERAL TIRES were not thought 

out in a day, a week or a month. It 
has taken years of research, experiment and 
test to develop them into the present scien- 
tifically built, durable, and dependable pro- 
duct. : 

Today, Federal Tires—in materials, workman- 
ship and methods—represent the highest standard 
of automobile tire construction. 

Federal Tires are especially built for Extra 
Service. They may be had in the white Rugged 
tread or the black Traffik tread—both non-skid 
types of exceptional service efficiency. 

' Recommended and sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 


The Federal Rubber Company 


- Factories: Cudahy, Wis. [of Illinois} 


‘Mfrs. ofiFederat Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, 
Breycle and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse 
» Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods. 


4 

| Note this Double-Cable 
i Base Construction 

4 Four staunch, twisted steel 
cables, imbedded in the base 
of each tire, hold the tire 
firmly to the rim against 
It is 
a strength and safety feature 
that overcomes the causes of Ba 
most tire troubles. It is found 
exclusively in Federal Tires. 


severest service strain. 
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EVENING POST 


“Oh, don’t try to pull any ‘My Gawd, I 
am innocent!’ stuff,’ he suavely advised. 
“And I must say, m’ dear, it was a clumsy 
- ! ” 


“‘What?’’ demanded Irene, wide-eyed. 

Gerritts, smiling, disdained to make an 
explanation, which he evidently considered 
superfluous. But Banding grimly stated: 

““A few hours ago Miss Jones Jonesby 
bought a two - hundred - and - sixty - dollar 
gown. A few minutes later you bought for 
yourself a six-dollar blouse. But the gown, 
instead of the blouse, was addressed to Mrs. 
Latimer Budds, La Salle Avenue.” 

And grimly he extended to her the two 
significant sale slips. 

“A clumsy job, m’ dear,” blandly re- 
marked Gerritts. ‘‘ Awful clumsy!’ 

Irene stared at the slips. And then 
memory flared back like a flash light. That 
absent-minded mechanical scribbling 

“Why, it’sa mistake!” she began hastily. 
“T was—was thinking’”’”—stammeringly. 

“Just so!’? smiled Gerritts. ‘‘ You were 
thinking!” 

“Honestly! Let me explain.” 

“Oh, m’ dear, it was so clumsy!” 

“No, no! I tell you’’—excitedly. 

“Aw, cut it out!’’ sneered Gerritts. 
“We've got the evidence.” 

“No! Let me tell you just how 

But even Irene admitted helplessly that 
her explanation was lame; also, weak. Oh, 
very weak! Banding glanced dryly at 
Gerritts. Gerritts smiled dryly at Banding. 
Banding commented curtly: 

“‘Heretofore in the store you have called 
yourself Miss. Yet here you put Mrs.” 

“Tam divorced’’—with white lips. ‘‘ And 
it seemed more—more convenient to use 
the Miss. It—it is customary; many 
women who work u 

““Hr—yes,” agreed Banding grimly. 

“Are you addicted to the fox-trotting 
cabarets, Miss— Mrs. Budds?” asked Ger- 
ritts dryly. ‘“‘Or do you spend your eve- 
nings quietly at home?” 

“Why, lately—occasionally ——’’ She 
began to stammer. 

“Eir—yes,” smiled Gerritts. “So I have 
heard.” 

Ten minutes later she was allowed to go 
back to the gowns-and-coats section, but 
not—for the present—to leave the store. 


” 


Now there may happen to occur in a 
modern big department store a case of chol- 
era, or of smallpox, and there will resulta 
certain great excitement, a fear of conta- 
gion. But the excitement is not excessive; 
for one may get well of cholera, while 
modern science has almost eliminated the 
likelihood of a pock-marked countenance. 

But thievery—that is different! That 
sends spirits cold with fear; for beyond 
thievery lies the black list. And in this, the 
noble age of industry, life and health and 
happiness are minor matters. One’s job is 
the hub of existence! 

When Irene Budds reached her section 
the news was there before her. Such news 
in the big store always spreads like fire 
through an August-dry prairie. As she 
came tongues were going; sentences were 
bandied to and fro—furtive, fearful sen- 
tences. 

“‘T’ve lunched with her twice in the last 
week! §S’ help me, if Gerritts connects me 
with her #¢ 

“ Gerritts’ll try to drag others in.” This 
from Jeanette, shrill and tense. 

“Gerritts is a hound on connecting in- 
nocent parties.”” Thisviciouslyfrom Alenna, 
her bronze head quivering with horror. 

“‘T don’t know her hardly at all! And 
nobody can say I do!” 

““Me, either!’’—frightenedly. 
body knows I don’t!” 

“‘T coulda dropped dead when I heard it! 
All the years she’s been here.” 

“But don’t you remember that last case 
at Wendelcooper’s, down the _ street? 
Twelve years that woman had been there, 
and never suspected once!”’ 

Small freckled Hatty trembled silently. 

‘*T’ve seen for a long time that she’s been 
crazy for clothes,” she told Alenna hysteri- 
cally. “Ever since she’s been running 
round with Tinsley.” 

And then their voices shot into silence. 
“‘Shot” is the perfect descriptive word. 

Irene stood there gray of face, except for 
each cheek, where her usual faint oval of 
rouge stood out like raw paint; toneless of 


““Every- 


| expression, except for the hot light in her 


eyes; stiff of body, except for the twitch- 
ing of her hands, hanging at her sides. Her 
hot eyes traveled the circle of theirs. 
“It’s all a mistake!” Her voice was 
hysterically low. ‘“‘It’s only a mistake!” 


a 


October 20, 


But Jeanette, avoiding Irene’s hot 
ing eyes, had expeditiously crossed, 
section and was busying herself rehangi 
rack of already neatly hung gowns, | 
small Hatty frightenedly slunk after J). 
ette. , 
“T know you won’t believe it,” conti) 
Irene, forcing a smile at Alenna; but ait 
was speedily sauntering to another ais} 
The others followed silently; eyen j, 
Greet, happening to bring an altered g 
for a waiting customer, did not seem t 
Irene at all. ab 
Trene stood stock-still a moment, | 
spots of rouge in her cheeks stood out; 
rawly. Suddenly she turned blindly } 
made her way to the nearest eleyai 
She’d tell Lat! Not Smith Ti 
never him! Her face flamed like: 
she could die before Smith Tinsle 
ing, judging, believing! But L 
help her—stand by her. j 
““Don’t leave the store yet, 
Gerritts, appearing from somewl 
“No,” she promised fainth 
merely want to see a—a friend do: 
“‘Oh—a friend !’’—sharply. “} 
all right’”’—following her. 
Downstairs she hurried to 
stood idle, hands in pockets, | 
Pee His eyes brightened ¢ 
e ys 


r. 
“Ah, Reny! Did you at last 
to look me up? You’re late— 
come as the flowers in May! 
wheedlingly—‘‘been thinking 
Reny, honey, if you knew how da 


some 
“Lat! They think I tried t 
expensive gown! Isn’t it ridicul 
It’s way eee * 
“What!” A 
“Tt’s a terrible mistake! It 
silly mistake, of course’’—tryin 
her twitching lips into a smile, 
silly ey 
“Have they got any proof?” a 
mer Budds, staring horrifiedly at 
““Oh—I don’t know—it’s ju 
take—you know that, Lat. I ha 
what to do.” ; 
‘“Oh, my Lord!” repeated M1 
Budds in the same tone of horrot 
Some of the gray receded out 0 
He was horrified. Of course he 
very thought of such a thing in ec 
with her! And other people woul 
rified, too, as soon as they reflect 
would reflect presently that such 
was impossible in connection with 
put her hand out to Lat. The h 
hand would help her, strengt 
clarify her hot sickish thoughts. —__ 
**Good Lord!” repeated Latimer Bu! 
in horror. | 
“Yes, Lat ——” 
**And’’—oh, the great, great horroj! 
his voice!—‘“‘ And I used your name as? 
reference on my application card!” 
“Lat! You don’t mean you believe —! 
“They may connect me with you!) 
horrifiedly. ‘And I’ve told several 1 
used to be my wife! Wasn’t I the fool?) 
“Oh, Lat—please—for the sake —| 
Impetuously Mr. Latimer Budds jer! 
his hand from her clasp and put it, with? 
other, behind his back, where she could! 
reach them. a) 
“Say,” he then demanded hysterice), 
“what da y’ mean by coming down |i 
straight tome? That’s a dirty trick! $) 
I want you to get away from here! It’s? 
rottenest trick ——” I 
“No, no, Lat! You don’t mean wl 
you’re saying! —” J 
a 


“Go ’way!’’ he shrilled at her, b 
behind his counter clear to the shel 
“Go ’way from.me! You ain’t going? 
drag me into this!” - 

“Lat!” she appealed faintly, though® 
hardly knew that she voiced the be 

fy 


Stiffly, with a face as gray 
woman’s—except in her cheeks, where | } 
faint rouge spots seemed to leer—lit 
Budds went away from the counter 
back upstairs. She har.!ly knew? 
was going. She had only one cleal 
in her hot sickened mind, and that 
avoid, if possible, meeting Smith 

he was leaving town the next d 
a trip of several months, any fu 
ing would not be likely. When. 
she would be out of the store, of ¢ 
(Concluded on Page 89) 
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) EVEREADY 


PAT. OFF. 


UNNING in from an advanced post, at night 


_Longshaw R. Pointt, of the American Ambu- | sweep across the road and wipe the car and 


lance Field Service, with two wounded men 
in his car, traveled a road that was less than 
a kilometer distant and in full view of the 
enemy lines. 


Suddenly the engine stopped dead. To light a 
_match would have revealed his position, with 
the result that at any instant a shell might 
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Long Island City, N. Y. 
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And for every emergency of the night—from the breaking storm that sends 
you scurrying to shut the windows, to the suspicious noise that calls for imme- 
diate investigation— DAYLO is a/ways dependable. Made in 77 different styles 
= at prices from 75c up. (In Canada 85c and up.) Sold by the better electrical, 
hardware, drug, sporting goods, stationery and jewelry stores everywhere. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS bi 


of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Chicago 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Dont ask for a Hashlight~ get an Liver Ca 


its two wounded occupants off the map. 


But he had his DAYLO with him and,, using, 


his hand as a shade, was able to throw light 
all over the engine without attracting enemy 
shell-fire. In half a minute he located the 
trouble; in three minutes more was on his 


way to the hospital —SAFE! 


Don’t let your soldier 
k boy go to camp without 
an Eveready DAYLO 
—'‘‘the light that may 
save his life.” 
Your Eveready dealer 


will pack and mail the 
DAYLO you select. 


Atlanta San Francisco 


lhe light that says 


There it is! 


‘when all other lights fail 


when the motor stalls 
and the trouble must 
be located instantly 


when you're looking for 
something in that dark 
corner of the attic 


when a fuse blows and 
all the lights go out 


when you can’t see to 
read a sign post or 
house number 


when you wish to see 
who is coming up the 
walk to the house 


when you're searching 
the dresser drawer 


when you go down the 
cellar for something 


whenever you need in- 
stant, portable light, 
indoors or out, you 
need an Eveready 


DAYLO 


™ 
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On Active Service 


Belgium 
The Kolynos Co. ea 
New Haven, 3 
Conn., U.S. A. 10; 
Gentlemen:— 513 


I received a tube of your 
Kolynos Dental Cream 
through a friend of mine a 
few weeks ago and it is 
the best thing that I have 
tried yet. Can I get your 
cream through a druggist 
in England as it is nearer 
for us than to send to U.S. 
for it? 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) A. R. M. 
Lieut. 12th Battery, 3rd 
Brigade, Canadian Field 
Artillery, 1st Canadian 
Division, B. E. F. 


There are between 45,000 and 46,000 Dentists in America, Many of whom have 
been Preparing the Teeth of the American Soldiers for the Stress of War. Over 
39,000 of the Profession in the United States have Recommended Kolynos, 


\ \ JHILE America is providing herself with the teeth of war, every man who ; 
been given the privilege of serving her has already found how necessary it is to | 
his own munition plant in order. | 


1 
SN 


If you are permitted to serve your country in its Army or Navy, your teeth and your mouth must }j 


102 Ration Road! good condition. Diseased teeth cannot deal with Army rations under the strain of a hard campaign. 


Edgbaston, oe Ben ae Atul 3 
Rimminghant’ eras rote aN ae men ie Ph ay Sy DK Mss P 
Dear Sirs:— the other side, you will learn quick ONT aT AA 7 
I am sending you a little account tA q y : NG) vive < As - 


what the British and French troops have 
learned —that one of the greatest boons 
on the march, in the camp and in the 
trench, is that efficient, antiseptic, re- 
freshing dental cream, Kolynos—one of 
the best known American products in 
Europe. 


of how Kolynos was used in a far 
different way than usual, by my 
brother, a soldier on the Peninsula. 
In each parcel we always enclosed 
a tube of Kolynos. 

He landed soon after the first 
lots, and water was still very scarce, 
they had none at all, except that 
kept for emergency in their bottles, 
which they had strict orders not 
to touch. 

Then they were ordered to charge 
the enemy! 

Just before, by a happy inspira- 
tion, he pulled out his tube of 
Kolynos, and with aid of saliva 
washed it well around his mouth. 

This acted better than water. 
He was so pleased that he passed 
it ‘round to his pals, who were 
all done up. They, too, used it 
to the last squeeze, and gave three 
cheers for ‘‘Butler and his tube!” 


(Signed) W. BUTLER. 


4th Battn. Royal Sco) 
Attached 156th Briga: 


Machine Gun Compai 
B. M. E. F. 


Gentlemen:— 


I happened to be in Port & 
today, purchasing some articles 
substitute articles lost some f 


days ago when we had rather 
sharp brush with the enemy. Alo 
with other things I purchased’ 
new tube of my usual tooth pas 
“Kolynos,’”’ and with it I receiy 
the enclosed card asking for { 
names of people to whom y 
would send samples of your toc 
paste. 


It is recognized as a dentifrice which 
perfectly cleanses the teeth and also acts as 
an antiseptic and germicide. It leaves 
the entire mouth and throat in a sweet, 
clean, refreshed and sanitary condition, 
and this healthful condition endures for 
hours. 


f 
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“The Kolynos Drill’’ 


A British News Artist’s Conception 


Kolynos Dental Cream 


Is the Dentifrice of the Trenches 
of the Field Hospitals and 
of the Battleships 
of the Leading Military Nations of the World 


Over four-fifths of the entire dental profession in America and over 
three-fifths of the profession in England have used and recommended 
it in their practice. 
In military hospitals, especially in base hospitals, where jaw 
and mouth wounds are numerous and every precaution must 
be taken against infection, Kolynos is supreme. = 
As a soldier, on land or sea, keep Kolynos in your kit. 
It will be a friend in your hour of need. Brush your 
pa teeth with it systematically several times a day—prefer- 
/~. ably after meals and before taps. 
~~ We have supplied the British Expeditionary Force 
* in France, on order, with hundreds of thousands of 
/ tubes of Kolynos. ‘This is in addition to other 


' We are situated in the cen 
of the desert and Port Said, whi 
is over 40 miles distant, is ¢ 
nearest town, soit means both ti 
and money for the avera 

“Tommy” to get into town, 4 

the majority of them can’t aff 

the luxury. 


SSG 


No. 27 General Hospital 
Abassieh, Cairo. 


You have no idea how mt 
trouble we have out here with | 
men’s teeth and I think a gc 
deal of the trouble is caused 
the men not having proper toi 
paste. Furthermore, things ( 
here are ever so much dearer th 
at home. Kolynos costs 1/6 ¢ 
here. 


Gentlemen:— 
Please accept my warm- 
est thanks for samples of 
Kolynos received today. It 
is a great boon to soldiers 
on active service to receive 
a tube of your dental cream, 
as often there is great diffis 
culty in obtaining such ne- 
cessities when in the field. 
With many thanks, 
Believe me, 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) E. B. A. 


Lieut. R. A. M. C. 
: Dental Surgeon.) 


Consequently I am _ taking 
liberty of asking you if you co! 
see your way to send out some 
your samples to us here, and 
need not mention that they W 
be appreciated far more than W 
they sent to people at home. 


I hope you will not take t 
letter as presumptuous but I /) 
really speaking in the interests 
my men, knowing the power 
Kolynos as I do. 


I beg to remain, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. M. B., 

Lieutenant 


The NN 


Kolynos hundreds !of thousands of tubes sent to the men 6 GA 
Co. personally in their “‘parcels’’ from home, and great 
New Haver! MyM \\ . quantities used in the military hospitals in England. 
C U.S.A UY Wh Vv Include a tube in your next parcel. 
onn., U.S. A. . 


Please send a free trial Ns 
tube of Kolynos Dental Cream 
to: 


The Kolynos Company 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Ss 
nN 


If you have a son or an acquaintance who has entered the service, fill in his name and 


Q 


(Name) address in this Coupon and Mail it to us so we may provide him gratis with a trial 66 2 

tube, as we provided soldiers of Great Britain and France. ‘ Keep Koly ) 

f if jor peed eons oan Rolones, do tus the great service of buying figs a is °.99 4 

‘Add alf dozen tubes, at thirty cents each, at the nearest druggist, and send them to | 
(Agarea) N him. Don’t neglect it. in Your ; Kit : 


(Fill in this coupon and mail it at once for your friend or yourself) 


oncluded from Page 86) 

she stepped out of the ascending 
y) he met him. j 

Ji! I’ve been looking for you.” 

tie was casual. He seemed not to 
-d. She moistened her lips with 
ngue in order to speak. 

I can’t stop to talk. I’m 
_” She broke off, wondering 
he really had swayed—or was it 
-al dizziness? 
ve heard!” he said directly. 

t sickened eyes wavered away 
The same horror that she had 
it’s! Again she moistened her dry 
was quite sure she had swayed 
she steadied herself, calling all 
ip her aid. 
sjit’s a mistake!”’ 

ce was barely a whisper; she saw 
uedly the outlines of his big tweed- 
y.. Ah, if she had only escaped 
gim again! : 
: a darned clumsy mistake!” said 
“And I 


h Tinsley composedly. 
ailing so.”” 


THE FALLS 


THE SATURDAY 


““What—what do you mean?” She was 
not swaying then; she was standing rigidly 
immobile. ‘“‘How do you know it was a 
mistake? ”’ 

“How do I know? Oh, ho, ho!’”’ Mr. 
Smith Tinsley laughed shortly. “My dear 
girl, I’ve made it my business for quite a 
few years to know things. That’s what I 
draw a fairly excellent salary for. I’m the 
greatest little knower running round loose, 
though you may not believe it. And any 
time I’m real well acquainted with a person 
and don’t happen to know what that per- 
son’s liable to do under any given set of 
circumstances Why, my darling girl, 
d’ye mean to say it was in your head that I 
might think ——’”’ 

“Oh!” Her voice was broken, her eyes 
wet. ‘I didn’t know!” 

But presently she fretted: 

“Gerritts, though ne 

“Gerritts! That little runt of a sleuth!’ 
Mr. Smith Tinsley snapped his fingers. 
“Let him wiggle his chunky jaw toward the 
he cm going to marry—and I’ll spank 

im! 


iy FACES 


(Continued from Page 22) 


nt know. Such a blow might 
‘cture the skull, possibly bring 
cieussion of the brain. Regard, 


is laborious breathing. I most 
jj advise consulting competent 
i \ $2 

not immediately answer, turning 

vided attention to her task; but 
cl that her hands were tremulous, 
exterously they finished dressing 
ging the hurt; and deep distress 
che handsome eyes she turned to 
eishe rose. 
ire right,”” she murmured; “un- 
wbly right, monsieur. We must 
en in 


aen Lanyard advanced a hand 
ue bell push to call the steward 
evosed in quick alarm: 
~f you please, a moment; I must 
i to think!”’ Her slender fingers 
i ogether in her agony of doubt and 
ron. “If only I knew what to do!”’ 
yd was dumb. There was, indeed, 
zielpful he could offer, who was 
‘ solitary tangible or trustworthy 
) .e nature of this strange business. 
yied himself sadly mystified. In 
—or rather, the shadow—of this 
elopment his revised suspicions 
nwarranted to the point of im- 
12; unless, of course, one assumed 
cywn assailant to be a rejected lover 


ehow one did not, in the pres- 
{this clear-eyed, straight-limbed, 
is young Englishwoman so want- 
-consciousness. 
8 en the deuce was she to this 
ym, indisputably, she followed 
is wish? And what conceivable 
f{:rcumstances linked their fortunes 
iand that double burglary of the 
Bp out with this murderous assault 
Ite 
\s to-night’s work, considered by 
a ingin questionablefeatures. Why 
skeray carried that sound arm im: 
ow had its bandages come to be 
o:d? Not in struggles before being 
Irs de combat, for he had never had 
¢30 resist! Had his assailant, then, 
Dd it subsequently? If so, with 
r in view? 
yad this Miss Cecelia Brooke, sur- 
ie thug at his work, joined battle 


with him so bravely and so madly without 
calling for help? 

What hidden motive excused this singular 
hesitation to summon the ship’s surgeon, 
this reluctance to inform the officers of the 
ship? 

What duplicity was that which the girl 
had paraded concerning her procrastina- 
tion when Lanyard had surprised her on her 
knees out there on the landing? 

If this were what Lanyard had first in- 
clined to think it, secret-service intrigue, 
surely it was weirdly intricate when an 
English girl hesitated to safeguard an Eng- 
lishman by taking into her confidence the 
officers of a British ship, British manned! 

Nevertheless, and however much he 
might wonder and doubt, Lanyard would 
never question her. Never of his own voli- 
tion would he probe more deeply into this 
mystery, take one further step into the 
intricacies of its maze. 

So in silenee he waited, passively cour- 
teous, at her further service if she had need 
of him, content if she had not, tolerant of 
her tacit prayer for time in which to think a 
way out of her difficulties. 

After some few moments he grew uncom- 
fortably aware that he had become the 
object of a speculative regard not at all 
unfavorable. Heindulged in a mental ges- 
ture of resignation. 

Then what he had feared befell, not al- 
together as he had apprehended, but in the 
girl’s own fashion, if without material dif- 
ference in the upshot. 

“T am afraid,’ said she in an even voice, 
so quietly pitched as to be inaudible to any 
eavesdropper, ‘‘this becomes a task greater 
than I had dreamed of, more than my wits 
dare cope with. Monsieur Duchemin i 

She hesitated. He bowed slightly. “If 
mademoiselle can make any use of my poor 
abilities she has but to command me.” 

““We—lI have much to thank you for 
already, monsieur—much more than I can 
ever hope to reward adequately ——”’ 

“Reward?” heechoed. ‘But, mademoi- 
selle st 

“Please don’t misunderstand.” She 
flushed a little, very prettily. ‘‘I am simply 
trying to express my sense of obligation, 
not only for what you have already done 
but for what I mean to ask you to do.” _ 

Again he bowed, without comment, ami- 
ably receptive. 
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Is it economical? 


vegetables, gravies and sauces. 
serts with it. 


use. Simply add pure water to 
to the degree desired for drink- 

ing, or for cooking purposes. 

Its quality and delicious flavor 

will please you. If you are not 

already a user of Carnation Milk, 

order a few cans from your 

grocer today. Convince yourself 

that Carnation is the answer to 

the pure milk question. 


Free Recipe Book 


Write for our recipe booklet containing 
over 100 choice recipes for everyday 
and special dishes. Sent free to you 
upon request. Carnation Milk Products 
Co., 1032 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U.S. A. 
Sold in. Canada. Condenseries in On- 
tario. 


Remember— Your Grocer Has It! 


Y 


Is it pure? a OT eae 
Is it safe? 
Is it sweet? 
Is it clean? 

|| Is it rich? 

i| Is it convenient? 


There is no waste in 


Carnation Milk 


It will keep until opened and several days 
thereafter—when kept in a cool, dry place— 
it “‘stays sweet’’ to the last drop. 


Carnation Milk answers “‘Yes’’ to any milk 
question—because every safeguard is taken to 
guarantee it from contamination. 


The clean, sweet cow’s milk is evaporated in a 
vacuum to the consistency of cream, sealed airtight in 
new cans and sterilized. Nothing is added to the milk; 
nothing except part of the water is taken out, thus all 
the original food values are retained. This protects it 
absolutely and makes it the safe milk for your home. 

Try Carnation Milk for making soups, creaming 
Make candy and des- 
Dilute it for the children to drink. Use 
it for your coffee and cereals, and ewery other milk 


reduce its richness 


CARNATION MILK 
CORN PUDDING 


1 can corn, 1 cup 
Carnation Milk, 4 
tablespoonfuls flour, !¢ 
teaspoonful salt, !, 
teaspoonful white pep- 
per, 2 teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, 2 eggs. 
Chop the corn, add the 
milk, and mix well. 
Sift flour, salt, pepper, 
and baking powder to- 
gether, and add to the 
corn mixture; add the 
yolks which have been 
beaten with an egg 
beater until thick, then 
cut and fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Put in a but- 
tered baking dish and 
bake 30 to 45 minutes 
in a medium hot oven. 


— 
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That question is important—in these days of 
scarce coal, when the householder is turning to 
gas for fuel. It is a question of efficiency, fuel 


saving, economy. A winter-long question, too. 


We have been manufacturers of gas heaters for nearly a quarter 
century; anditisin yourservice and 
for your benefit that we raise the 
question and state the plain facts. 


Wemake both“ Reflector’ stoves 
and the “Lawson Odorless.” It 
is for you to decide which you 
shall buy. 


The first of the two stoves on this 
page isthe LAWSON REFLECTOR. 
Built with solid copper reflector back and 
sides. No sheet iron with thin copper 
plating used. “Trimmings of pure alumi- 
num; won't rust or discolor. Guaran- 
teed unsurpassable in room-heaters of 


the reflector type. LAWSON NO. 7 


Copper Back Reflector 
Width 17% in. Height 22 in. 
Made in sizes for rooms from 6x9 ft. upto 18 x 20 


It is a time-honored type, designed 
in the early gas days. Reflector stoves 
have simply a gas burner, with open flame—no combustion chamber 
whatever; no “‘radiant’’ heat. 


The lower illustration shows the LAWSON ODORLESS. The latest type, 
most improved gas room-heater. Smaller by a third than the Reflector (for 
same size room). Lower priced. Lasts longer. Gives more heat. No open 
flame. No odor. No reflection and flickering—nothing to get on thenerves. De- 
signed strictly for utility; scientifically engineered for gas heating efficiency. Yet 
the handsomest gas heater produced: the one and only really individual design. 


Note, please! The LAWSON ODORLESS is different in idea and prin- 
ciple. It is built around a combustion chamber! This combustion chamber is 
the “heart” of the heater. In it gas burns under high temperature and is 
thoroughly consumed. . 


It is a glowing “heart.” A steady, cheerful, comforting glow is seen through 
the perforations in the heater’s steel jacket. The combustion chamber be- 
comes red hot, giving out a “‘radiant’’ heat—like the heat produced by the 
rays of the sun, and differing entirely from the heat given off by a Reflector. 


You'll enjoy cozying up to the LAWSON ODORLESS when Jack Frost 
comes tapping at the window pane. 

Remember, the LAWSON ODORLESS is compact, occupying little space, 

a and economizing on gas, yet giving more heat 


than old-style heaters of larger size and 
higher price. 


wT AEE 


Made in sizes for all rooms up to 18 x 20 ft. 


The awsom Odorless 


assures economy, convenience and satisfactory 
results. Your Gas Company or Dealer can sup- 
ply you. Or we will see that you are supplied. 


WRITE for leaftet illustrating and describing 
Lawson Gas Room-Heaters, both “Reflector” and 
“Odorless,” giving sizes, prices, etc. 


Lawson Mfg. Co. of Pittsburgh 


Also makers of the renowned Lawson Water 
Heaters. Write for booklet, ‘‘Plenty of Hot 
Water for Everybody.’’ 


; | LAWSON 
NO. 10 4 
ODORLESS 
Width 10 in. 

."\ Height 13 in. 
This ~ 
small heater 
will heat the same 
size room as the 
above Reflector. 
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She resumed with perceptible effort: ‘TI 
can trust you s 

“You must make sure of that before you 
do,’’ he warned her, smiling. 

“‘T am sure,” she averred gravely. 

“You know nothing concerning me, 
mademoiselle—pardon! For all you know 
I may be the greatest rogue in Christen- 
dom. And I must tell you in all candor, 
sometimes I think I am.” 

“What I may or may not know concern- 
ing you, Monsieur Duchemin, is immaterial 
so long as I know you are what you have 
proved yourself to me, a gentleman, con- 
siderate, generous, brave and—not inquisi- 
tive.” 

He was frankly touched. If this were 
flattery, tone and manner robbed it of ful- 
someness, rendered it subtle beyond the 
coarser perceptions of man. He knew him- 
self for what he was, knew himself un- 
worthy; and that part of him which was 
unafifectedly French, whether by accident 
of birth or influence of environment, and so 
impulsive and emotional, reacted in spon- 
taneous gratitude to this implicit accept- 
ance of him for what he strove to seem to be. 

““Mademoiselle is gracious beyond my 
merits,’”’ he protested. ‘‘Only let me know 
how I may be of use ad 

“Tn three ways: Continue to be lenient in 
your judgments, and ask me no more ques- 
tions than you must because—I may not 
answer ”? Her hands worked together 
again. She added unhappily, in a faint 
voice, “I dare not.” 

That, too, moved him, since he had been 
far from lenient in his judgments. He re- 
sponded the more readily, ‘‘All that is 
understood, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Please go at once back to your state- 
room, and as quietly as possible. Thereisa 
bare chance you were not recognized, that 
nobody knows who came to my aid to- 
night. If you can slip away without at- 
tracting attention, so much the better for 
us—for all of us. You may not be sus- 
pected.” 

“Trust me to use my best discretion.” 

“TLastly—take and keep this for me till 
I ask you for it again. Hide it as secretly 
as you can. It may be sought for; it is 
certain to be if you are believed to be in my 
confidence. It must not be found. And I 
may not want it again before we land in 
New York.” 

She extended a hand on whose palm 
rested a small and slender white cylinder, 
no longer and little thicker than the toy 
pencil that dangles from a dance card, a 
tight roll of plain white paper inclosed in a 
wrapping of transparent oiled silk, gummed 
fast down its length, and at either end 
sealed with miniature blobs of black wax. 

“Will you do this for me. Monsieur 
Duchemin? I warn you, it may cost you 
your life.” 

He took it, his temper veering to the 
whimsical. ‘‘ What is life?’’ he questioned. 
“A prelude—perhaps merely an overture— 
to that great drama, Death? Who knows? 
Who cares?” 

She heard him ina stare. “You place no 
value on life?”’ 

““Mademoiselle,”’ he said, “‘I have lived 
nearly thirty years in this world, three 
years in the theater of war, seldom far from 
the trenches of one Front or another. I tell 
you I know death too well He 

He shrugged and put the roll of paper 
away in a pocket. 

“You understand it must not be taken 
from you under any circumstance? As a 
last resort it must be destroyed rather than 
yielded up.” 

“Tt shall be,’ he said quietly. ‘Is there 
anything more?”’ 

She shook her head, thoughtfully knuck- 
ling her underlip. 

“How can I communicate with you in 
event of necessity after we get to New 
York?” she asked. 

He told her the name of a hotel at which 
he expected to stop for a week or two. 

“Tf anything should happen”—with a 
swift glance of anxiety toward the motion- 
less figure in the berth—“‘if anything should 
prevent my calling for it within a week 
after our arrival you will be good enough 
to deliver it to ”? She caught herself 
up quickly, the unuttered words trembling 
on her lip. ‘‘I will write down the address 
of the person to whom you will deliver it 
and slip it underneath the door between 
our rooms—first making certain you are 
there to receive it—if I do not ask you to 
return the—thing—before we land.” 

“That shall be as you will.” 

“When you have memorized the address 
you will destroy it?” 


a 
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“Depend on that.” 

“T think that is all. Thank you, } 
sieur Duchemin—and good night,” 

She extended her hand. He galyj 
punctiliously with finger tips and ]j 

“Tf you will put out the light, maq 
selle, it may aid me to get away ungee: 

She nodded and offered him Thack¢ 
pistol. ‘‘Take this. Oh, I have ay 
with me.” 

Lanyard accepted the weapon 
she had darkened the room, opened the 
slipped out, and closed it behind }j 
noiselessly that the girl could not ly 
he was gone. : 

Nothing hindered his return to ¢ 
room Twenty-nine. - 4 

Fully two minutes after he had ], 
himself in he heard the distant clay 
the annunciator, calling a steward 
room Thirty. ‘ 

vr 

LTE SAT for a long time on the 

his berth, elbow on ch 
hand, unstirring, gaze fixed upon the 
tle cylinder of white paper ing i 
hollow of his palm, in profo 
tration pondering the problems 
sented: What it was, what p 
it meant to Michael Lanyar 
disposition to make of it pendin 
relief from this unsought and wr 
come trust. 

This last question alone bade 
found his utmost ingenuity. 

As for what it was, Lany: 
satisfied that he now held the 
this conspiracy, a secret of the 
quence, far too momentous to t 
of England to be intrusted, tho 
in the most cryptic cipher ever mi 
devised, even to cables or mails 
land herself controlled. 

Solely to prevent this co 
from reaching America, Lan 
Germany had sown mines bro 
the waters the Assyrian must 
had commissioned her U-boats 
and at whatever cost, to sink 
by any accident she won safely t 
mine fields. “ 

In the effort to steal this se 
spies had sailed on the Assyri 
well the double risk they ran— 
like rats if found out, of being dr 
neutrals if the ship went down t 
efforts of their compatriots. . 

It was the zeal of Potsdam 
seeking the bearer of this secret, 
caused the rifling of Miss Brook 
when she fell under suspicion, 
her clandestine way of coming a 
through the same agency young Th 
had been all but murdered when sus 
for whatever reason, shifted to him. 

To insure safe transmission of this| 
munication England had held the Assy 
idle in port, day after day, while: 
mented patrols scoured the seas, 
down ruthlessly every submarin 
periscope dared peer above the surfa e, 
while her trawlers innumerable swep! 
channels clear of mines. a 

To prevent its theft Lieutenant T 
eray had invented the subte 
wounded arm, amid whose s 
bandages, Lanyard never do 
cylinder had been secreted. r 

Finally, it was as a special agent 
her country’s confidence that this 
girl had smuggled herself aboard ai 
moment, bringing, no doubt, tl 
cylinder to be transferred to the ke 
Lieutenant Thackeray or perhaps 
confrére, should she find reason 00 
herself suspect, her trust endang' 

Nothing strange in that; we 
served their countries in such ca 
before; the secret archives of 
chancelleries are replete with thelt 
ords. Lanyard himself remembered iT 
such women, brilliant mondaines fromm 
lands, domiciled in that Paris of thes0- 
yesterday to serve by stealth their 
tive governments; but never, it 
a woman of the caste of Cecelia B 
unless, indeed, this were an actress 0 
passing talent, gifted to hoodwink the 
skeptical and least susceptible of mel 

And yet : 

Lanyard’s train of thought faltered. 
doubt of the girl began to_ shadow 
meditations. Contradictory circums» 
he had noted intruded, uninvited, | 
lenge overcredulous conclusions cone: 
her. / 
Would any secret agent worth 
attract suspicion by making such 
spicuously furtive embarkation, PY 

(Continued on Page 93) — 
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NEXPRESSIBLE, the com- 

fort my Vocalion is to me 
during these lonesome eve- 
ning hours! 


“By day I am busy, and 
in a tiny way I hope, helpful. 
But the evening—the time which seems to 
belong to him, would be almost unendura- 
ble were it not for the solace that the 
music of the Vocalion brings to me. 


“After he had been gone a few weeks, a 
_ letter came from ‘somewhere in France’ 
_which told me of his evenings. 

_ “and we made up a very tolerable quartette, 

h with a burr and a brogue, a drawl and I sup- 
pose a twang from yours truly. The boys 


seem to prefer the old songs—‘Sweet and 
Low’ is, I think, the general favorite.’ 


“Nothing, not even his letters, seems to 
bring him so close to me as to sit down 
_ with the Vocalion and play this dear old song. 


“As softly, with tones that are real and 


a 


x The ‘Phonog 


raph made by 


even more, can summon his very presence” 


beautiful, the Vocalion begins to play, 
I draw out this wonderful expression con- 
trol, the Graduola, until the full, virile 
voices come to me softened to tenderest 
pianissimo— 
““ Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the Western sea— 


“Then I press the Graduola gently and 
the lovely old melody sweeps out more and 
more broadly with (to me) Billy’s rich 
baritone clearly discernible: 

“Over the rolling waters go 
Come from the dying moon and blow 
Blow him again to me— 

“‘Now I draw out the Graduola again, 
and slowly the music floats away to its 
tender, soothing close— 

“While my little one, while my pretty 
one sleeps.— 


“What wondrous wizardry is this, that 
in the quiet of the lonely evening can carry 
vision across the weary miles of tossing 


“What wizardry that can carry vision to the fields of France; can paint the scene—the ancient abbey, the group of brave young hearts; nay! 
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ocean to the fields of France; can paint 
the scene—the ancient abbey, the group 
of brave young hearts; nay! even more, 
can summon his very presence?” 


This wizardry is the magic of music—that gift 
to Man which above all others stirs the soul— 
inspires, consoles and remakes memories to living 
realities again! 

It is the magic of music’s eloquent hand-servant — 
the phonograph—that wonderful interpreter which 
knows and voices all her thousand tongues! 


It is the magic of the phonograph’s new art— 
emotional response—which makes the phonograph 
truly an instrument of personal expression. 


THE AEOLIAN-VOCALION is the phonograph 
personalized, refined and made still better. Its rich- 
ness, beauty, clarity of tone—its marvelous ability 
to revivify distinctive instruments and voices— 
its great appealing new feature, the Graduola, for 
controlling expression, bespeak the stride it marks 
in phonograph development. 


The Aecolian-Vocalion is made in many models 
priced from $100 to $350. Models without Graduola, 
$35 to $75. Beautiful Art Styles at slight additional 
cost. Interesting catalogue on request. Address, 
29 West 42nd Street, New York, Dept. B-102. 


MHE AEOLIAN VOCALION 


a £reat muste house 


In CHICAGO 


In NEWARK, 897 Broad Street | \ | ; icht 
BROOKLYN, 11 Flatbush Ave. oe Ce ben eo 


CINCINNATI, 25 W. 4th St. 
DAYTON, 114 N. Main St. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U. 


Lonpon — 29 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK — Paris 237 N. 
S.—IN CANADA, NORDHEIMER PIANO & MUSIC CO., Ltd., 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Penea. Sitrees 
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Why the Young Woman 
of Today 1s Changing Her 
Bootmaker 


OU have noticed how 

the military spirit is re- 

flected in the new styles 
for both men and women. It 
is far reaching and it is stim- 
ulating. 


The war somehow has put 
an extra emphasis on foot- 
wear. Women’s boots are 
more noticed and more no- 
ticeable. Smart foot-wear isa 
more important part of wom- 
an’s dress than ever before. 


The war has had another 
curious effect. It is causing 
thousands of young women 
to change their bootmakers. 
We will tell you why. 


The swing toward military lines in 
women’s shoes presents a new prob- 
lem to the shoemaker. 


Notwithstanding the Cuban or Mili- 
tary heel, and the sensible line of the 
last, ayoung woman’ s foot should look 
trig, smart, graceful. The knack is to 
give a shoe the slightly mannish cast 
with a fitted glove-like appearance. 
It takes men’s shoemakers to do it. 


The Regal organization fortwenty- 
six years has been the best known 
maker of men’s shoes in America. 

It makes men’s and women’s shoes. 
What does it do with the new 
Military Styles for women? It puts 


them through the hands of the deftest 
workers in its men’s shops. 


The result is a most fetching style 
element —an engaging and elusive 
quality, decidedly military but not un- 
feminine. 


A striking example is the Mineola, 
illustrated at the left. This shows the 
latest Regal style development along 
military lines. 


Note the new last with the long 
forepart, the high arch and the Cuban 
Heel. This is one of the genuine 
man-tailored models of the Regal 
line. Suitable for shopping or after- 
noon wear; andan all ’round shoe for 
the business or professional woman. 


The Mineola is made in three 
high top combinations :— 

A remarkable all Military Russia 
boot with orange fittings, neatly per- 
forated toe cap and vamp line, also 
eye row. 

A highly attractive shoe of glovey 
gun metal calf vamp with mouse buck 
top, having neatly perforated tip and 
vamp line. 


A beautiful combination of Koko 
brown Russia calf vamp with mouse 
buck top, having neatly perforated toe 
cap and vamp line. 


The shoe illustrated is an Oxford of 
nut brown Russia calf with wing tip 
and perforations. This low shoe is 
worn with a tailored spat—a fashion- 
able combination for Falland Winter. 


You'll see shoes like these in exclu- 
sive shops at price ranges up to $20. 
The Regalpriceis $8to$10 forthe high 
top models and $7.50 for the Oxford. 


If you can’t get Regal shoes in your town write for our 


Style Book and order blank. 
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We can serve you direct. 


OT 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
268 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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anus avoidance of her fellow pas- 

siby surrounding herself with an 
re of such palpable mystery? 

ich a one confess she had a secret 

sy stranger, as she had to Lanyard 


singer that selfsame secret, upon 
jriolate preservation so much de- 
{i And would she make love trysts 
cks by night? 

a brother agent take her in his 
ireprove her with every symptom 
m for her madness, her insanity, 
nnse that was like to “drive me 
Thackeray’s own words! 
‘Lanyard cudgeled his wits for 
sible reading of this riddle. 


| 


m beloved in spite of all that for- 
> passion? 

,; this explanation reconcile every 
n nconsistency in her conduct, even 
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vid’s eyes narrowed. Visibly his 
siardened. If this surmise of his 
dy way justified in the outcome, he 
s| Miss Cecelia Brooke an hour of 
aful penitence. 

n! or no, she need not look for mercy 


tas intolerable. 

othimself, possession of this paper 
tat pitfalls were digged for his 
.. If ever the British found cause 
e him his certain portion would be 
giring squad in dusk of early day. 
| pther hand, these Prussian agents 


sitime he were caught alone with 
ko the assassin. 

jurses, then, were open to him: 
uj; sensible and obvious, to go 
iy to the captain of the Assyrian, 
a that he knew or surmised, and 
the paper for safe-keeping; one 
te, to hide the cylinder so abso- 
tht the most drastic search would 
t, yet so handily that he could rid 
}it at an instant’s notice. 

ts first course involved denuncia- 
‘e Brooke girl. And what if she 
ucent? What if, after all, these 
(her were the specious spawn of 
ijterpreted, misconstrued? What 
ved to be all she seemed? Could 
niough what he had warned her he 
b|-the greatest rogue unhanged— 
2), a trust reposed in him by such 


9}1at there was no question in his 
/ would never betray her lacking 
ils conviction that she was an 
eof the Prussian spy system. 
1 »w to hide the paper? 
lg, Lanyard drew from beneath 
t his bellows bag, selected from its 
ts black japanned tin case contain- 
ther elaborate though compact 
ndicine kit, the idle purchase of an 
“ernoon in London. Extracting 
isfittings a small leather-covered 
tome ce the kit, relocked and 
2 bag back beneath the berth. 
1,tanding over the hand basin, he 
i: leather-covered case. Its velvet- 
ipartments held a hypodermic 
id needle and a glass phial of 
ar one-thirtieth-grain morphia 


cng the phial, he shook out all the 
, placed three, then slid the paper 
Tato the tube; it fitted precisely, 
le by the label of the manufacturing 
t,2aving room for six more tablets. 
‘Cnserted four on top of the cylin- 
Ovening the lowermost slightly to 
titick, recorked the phial and re- 
its compartment. 
dissolved three morphia tablets 
water in the bottom of a glass, 
ge with the strong solution, 
needle, squirted most of the 
own the waste pipe, and con- 
Temainder of the tablets to the 
cuous fate. 
I}he replaced needle and syringe 
, let the glass that had held the 

without rinsing, and put the 

upon the shelf above the basin. 


THE SATURDAY 


A light tapping sounded on the panels of 
his door. 

“Well? Who’s there?” 

“Your steward, sir. Captain Osborne’s 
compliments, an’ ’e’d like to see you in ’is 
room as soon as convenient, sir.” 

“You may say I will come at once.” 

“ONK you, sir.” 

A summons to have been expected as a 
sequel to the surgeon’s report after attend- 
ing Lieutenant Thackeray; none the less 
Lanyard had not expected it so soon. 

Authority, he reflected, ran true to form 
afloat as well as ashore. It was prompt 
enough when required to apply a pound or 
so of cure. Surely the officers, at least the 
captain, must have been advised why this 
voyage was apt to be an exceptionally 
hazardous one; and surely in the light of 
such information it had been wiser to set 
armed watches on every deck by night 
rather than permit the lives of passengers 
to be imperiled through the possible activi- 
ties of Prussian agents among them in- 
cognito. 

And now that he was reminded of it, was 
not this, perhaps, but a device of the 
enemy’s to decoy him from the compara- 
tive safety of his stateroom? 

It was with a hand in his jacket pocket, 
grasping Thackeray’s automatic, that he 
presently left the room. 

The alleyway, however, was deserted but 
for his steward, who, as he appeared, turned 
and led the way up to the boat deck. 

Rounding the foot of the companionway, 
Lanyard contrived a hasty glance down the 
port alleyway. The door to Stateroom 
Thirty was on the hook; a light burned 
within. Outside a guard. was stationed, a 
sailor with a cutlass—the first application 
of the pound of cure! 

At the heels of his guide he approached a 
door in the deckhouse devoted to officers’ 
accommodations, beneath the bridge. Here 
the steward knocked discreetly. A heavy 
voice rumbling within was stilled for a 
moment, then barked sharp invitation to 
enter. The steward turned the knob, an- 
nounced dispassionately ‘“‘ Monseer Duche- 
min,’’ and stood aside. Lanyard entered a 
well-lighted room, simply but comfortably 
furnished as the captain’s office and sitting 
room; sleeping quarters adjoined, the head 
of a berth with a battered pillow showing 
through a door a foot or so ajar. 

Four persons were present. The notion 
entered Lanyard’s head that a fifth pos- 
sibly lurked in the room beyond, spying, 
eavesdropping; not a bad scheme if Thack- 
eray had an associate on board whose 
identity it was desirable to keep under 
cover. 

The door closed gently behind him as he 
stood politely bowing, conscious that the 
four faces turned his way were distinguished 
by a singular variety of expression. 

Miss Cecelia Brooke was nearest him, 
by a chair from which she had evidently 


just risen, her pretty young face rather pale | 


and set, a seared look in her candid eyes. 

Beyond her the captain sat with his back 
to a desk—a broad-beamed, vigorous body, 
intensely masculine, choleric by habit and 
just now in an extraordinary grim temper, 
his iron-gray hair bristling from his pillow 
and his stout person visibly suffering the 
discomfort of wearing night clothes be- 
neath his uniform coat and trousers. Bend- 
ing upon Lanyard the steel-hard regard of 
small, steel-blue eyes, he drummed the 
arms of his chair with thick and stubby 
fingers. 

To one side, standing, was the third of- 
ficer, a Mr. Sherry, a youngish man with a 
pleasant cast of countenance that tem- 
porarily wore a look, rarely British, of 
ingrained sense of duty at odds with much 
embarrassment. 

Lastly Mr. Crane’s lanky person was 
draped, with its customary effect of care- 
lessness, on one end of the lounge seat. He 
looked up, nodded shortly but cheerfully to 
Lanyard, then resumed a somewhat quiz- 
zical contemplation of the half-smoked 
cigar which etiquette obliged him to neglect 
in the presence of a lady. 

“This is the gentleman?”’ Captain Os- 
borne queried heavily of the girl. Receiv- 
ing a murmured affirmative he continued: 
“Good morning, Monsieur Duchemin. 
Thanks, Miss Brooke. We won’t keep you 
up any longer to-night.” 

He rose, bowed stiffly as Mr. Sherry 
opened the door for the girl, and when she 
was gone threw himself back into his chair 
with a-force that made it enter a violent 
protest. 

“Sit down, sir. 


Dare say you know what 
we want of you?” 
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NWROILING WATER FIFTEEN MIA 


When the government urges economy for 
duty’s sake —and the price of food makes 
economy necessary for its own sake—then 
is the time to try Heinz Baked Beans. You 
cannot buy much meat forthe price of Heinz 
Baked Beans, and that meat would not con- 
tain nearlyso much nourishment. You must 
buy other things to go with meat, also at a. 23 
high prices, while Heinz Baked Beans are 
acomplete food—a complete meal. They 
taste as good as meat because they are real 
baked beans—oven-baked. And meat must 
—* be cooked with extra fuel and labor—while 
Heinz Baked Beans require only heating— 
-and are delicious served cold. 


Entrance to 
» THE HEINZ OCEAN PIER 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


SOME OF THE 


PST 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are 


made in Canada 
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Mark How Oats Excel 


Save 75% 


Note how the oat—as a 
nutrient — looms above 
costlier foods. 


Measured by cost it looms 
very much higher. 


Bacon and Eggs cost five 
times as much. 


Steak and Potatoes cost 
five times as much. 


Average Mixed Diet costs 
four times as much. 


For the same nutrition, 
Quaker Oats costs 75 per 
cent less than the average 
of your foods. Each dollar 
spent for it saves an average 


of $3. 


In food value the oat holds 
the pinnacle place. In cost 
it stands at the bottom. 


Round Steak 


890 food units per pound 


Eggs 
672 food units per pound Other staple foods have 
in late months advanced, 
some five times as much as 
Oats. 
Chicken 


705 food units per pound So these are times to use 


more oats. Not in por- 
ridge only, but in bread and 
muffins, in cookies and pan- 
cakes—in place of flour. Use 
them tothicken soups. They 
yield a wondrous flavor. 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


And these are times to insist on Quaker Oats. We use in the 
making just the rich, plump oats, and we get but ten pounds from 
a bushel. 

The result is a flavor which has made this brand a w orld-w ide 
favorite. Yet it costs in America no extra price. 

Make your oat foods twice as welcome by using these luxury 
flakes. 

12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, 
except in Far West and South where high freights may prohibit 


An Aluminum 


Cooker for $1.00 


This aluminum double cooker is made to our 
order to cook Quaker Oats in an ideal way. 
No flavor is lost, no aroma. The oat flakes are 
perfectly cooked. j 

It is large and heavy, made to last a lifetime. 
Cereal capacity, 244 quarts. 


Extra Large 
Extra Heavy 
Made to Order 


$1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit, and this 

Over 1,000,000 homes are now cooking Quaker ideal cooker will be sent to you by parcel post, 
Oats in this way. Now we want every home prepaid. We require the trademarks or affidavit as 
to have one. We supply only one cooker to a assurance that you are a user of Quaker Oats. The 
family a trademarks have no redemption value. This offer 
applies to the United States and Canada. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, pete ) 
1671 


Send us our trademarks—the picture of the 
Quaker—cut from the fronts of five Quaker 
Oats packages, or an afhidavit showing the pur- 
chase of five packages of Quaker Oats. Send 


| murder 


| municating door. 
_ in by way of the sitting room, Twenty-six.” 
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“Tt is not difficult to guess,’’ Lanyard 
admitted. ‘‘A sad business, monsieur.”’ 

“Sad!” the captain iterated in a tone of 
harsh sarcasm. ‘‘That’s a mild name to 
give murder!” ; 

Even had it not been blurted violently 
at him, that word was staggering. The ad- 
venturer echoed it blankly. ‘‘ You can’t 
mean Lieutenant Thackeray tt 

“Not yet, though doctor says it may 


- come to that; poor chap’s in a bad way— 


concussion.” 
“So one feared. But monsieur said 


9 


Captain Osborne sat forward, steely gaze 
mercilessly boring into Lanyard’s eyes. 
“Monsieur Duchemin,’”’ he said slowly, 
“Lieutenant Thackeray was not the only 
passenger to suffer through to-night’s vil- 
lainy. The other died instantly.” 

“In heaven’s name, monsieur—who?”’ 

“Bartholomew.” 

“Mr. Bartholomew!’’ A memory of that 


| brisk little body’s ruddy, cheerful, British 


personality flashed athwart the screen of 
memory. Lanyard murmured ‘“Incred- 


| ible!” 


“Murdered,” the captain proceeded, 
“in Stateroom Twenty-eight. Lieutenant 
Thackeray and he were friends—shared the 
suite. Apparently Mr. Bartholomew heard 
some unusual noise in Thirty and left his 
berth to investigate. He was struck down 
from behind as he approached the com- 
The murderer had got 


Mr. Sherry added in an awed voice 
“Frightful blow—skull crushed like an 


_ eggshell.”’ 


There was a pause. Crane thoughtfully 
relighted his cigar and wrapped his right 


| cheek round it. The captain glared glassily 


at Lanyard. Mr. Sherry looked, if pos- 
sible, more uncomfortable than ever. Lan- 
yard pondered, aghast. Ekstrom’s work, 


| of acertainty; this was his way, the way he 


imposed upon his creatures; Ekstrom, ever 
a killer, obsessed by the fallacious notion 
that dead men tell no tales. And Bartholo- 
mew had been in this mess with Thackeray, 
both of them operatives of the British 


| secret service! 


“Miss Brooke has given her version of 
the attack on Lieutenant Thackeray,” the 
captain pursued. ‘Be good enough to let 


us have yours.” 


Succinctly Lanyard recounted the hap- 


| penings between the moment when premo- 
| nition of evil drew him from his stateroom 
| and the moment when he returned thereto. 


He was at pains, however, to omit all 
mention of the cylinder of paper; that, 
pending definite knowledge to the contrary, 
was a sacred trust, a matter of his honor, 
solely the affair of the Brooke girl. 

The captain squared himself toward Lan- 
yard, his face lowering, his jaw pugnacious. 

“How did you happen to be up and 
dressed at that late hour, so ready to re- 
spond to this—ah— premonition of yours?”’ 

“T sleep not well, monsieur. It was my 


| intention to go on deck and endeavor to 


walk off my insomnia.’ 

Captain Osborne commented with a 
snort: 

““Why did you leave Miss Brooke alone 
before she called the doctor?” 

“At mademoiselle’s request, naturally.” 

““You’d been deuced gallant up to that 
time. I presume it didn’t occur to you the 
young woman might need further protec- 
tion.” 

Lanyard shrugged. “It did not occur to 
me to refuse her request, monsieur.”’ 

“Didn’t it strike you as odd she should 
wish to be left alone with Lieutenant 
Thackeray?” 

“Tt was not my affair, monsieur. It was 
her wish.” 

“Excuse me, cap’n.”” Crane sat. up. 
“T’d like to ask Mr. Lanyard a question.”’ 

But Lanyard had prepared himself against 
that and acknowledged the stroke with a 
quiet smile and the hint of a bow. 

““Monsieur Crane ——”’ 

“U.S. secret service,” Crane informed 
him with a grin. “Velasco spotted you— 
had seen you years ago in Parus—tipped 
me off.”’ : 

“So one inferred. And these genitle- 
men 2?” Lanyard indicated the captain 
and third officer. 

“T wised them up—had to, when this 
happened.”’ 

“Naturally, monsieur. Proceed.” 

“T only wanted to ask. if you noticed 
anything to make you think perhaps there 
was an understanding between Miss Brooke 
and the lieutenant?” 

“Why should I?” 


“T ain’t curious why you sho uld 
I want to know i is, did you?” 

““No, monsieur,” Lanyard ie 

“The little lady didn’t seem 
more’n she naturally would if 
ant’d been a stranger, eh?” — 

‘How to judge when one has 
mademoiselle distressed on beh 
other?” , 

Crane abandoned his thank 

““Now we come to the poi 
Lanyard, or whatever your n 

“T have found Duchemin ve 
monsieur le capitaine.”’ 

“I dare say,’’ Captain Osho 
He hesitated, glowering in the 
thought. ‘“‘See here, Monsieur D; 
since you prefer that style—I’ 
to beat about the bush with 
plain man, plain spoken. They 
reformed. I don’t know an 
that. It’s my conviction, one 
ways a thief. I may be wrong. 

“Right or wrong, monsieur 
be less offensive.” 

The captain’s dark counte 
still more darkly congested. 
prejudice glinted in his small e 
was his temper softened by th 
of this offender in giving back Joo 
with a calm poise that oversha 
arrogance of an honest, law-abi 

He made a vague gesture of | in 

“The point is,”’ he said, “this 
accompanied by robbery.” 

““Am I to understand I am a 

“Nobody is accused,” Cran 
hastily. 

“You have found no clews — 

“Nary clew.” 

“What I want to say to you 
Duchemin, is this: The stolen 
got to be recovered before this § 
her dock in New York. It me 
of my command if it isn’t. It 
than that, according to my infor 
means a disastrous calamity to the 
cause. And you’re a Frenchman 
sieur— Duchemin.” 

“And a thief. Monsieur 
must not forget his pet convi 

“As to that, a man can’t aly 
ticular about the tools he employs. 
lieve the old saying, set a thief to 
thief, holds good.” we 

“To I understand,” Lanya 
sweetly, ‘“you are about to h 
utilizing my reputed talents, 
sioning a thief to catch this 
night?” 

“Precisely. You know more 
ter than any of us here. You were al 
grips with the murderer—and 
away.” 

“To my deep regret. But I 
you how that happened.” 

“Seems a bit strange you m 
effort to find out what the sco 
like.”’ 

“Tt was dark in that alleywaml 

The captain made an inarti 
apparently meant to convey 
ironic incredulity. More inte 
ment was interrupted by a ring 
phone. He swung round, clap 
to ear, snapped an impatient “ 
listened with evident exaspe 

Lanyard’s eyes narrowed. 
of telephoning was conceivably we 
not improbably the captain w: 
the report of somebody who 
sent to search Stateroom Twe 
Lanyard’sabsence. He wond 
dering, glanced at Crane, to 
gentleman watching him with a 
glimmer that he was quick to 
when the captain said curtly * 
Mr. Warde!” and turned bad 
telephone, his manner more 
truculent. 

“Mr. Lanyard,” he said 
Duchemin, that is—a valuable 
been stolen, an exceedingly valuable 
ment. I don’t know which 
Lieutenant Thackeray or M 
mew. But I do know such ap 
their possession. And to the 
knowledge we three were the 
board who did know it. And i 
peared. Now, sir, you may or 
deeper in this aftair than yo 
mitted. If you are I’d advise | 
up.’ 

“Monsieur le capitaine im 
plicity in this dastardly crime? 

Osborne shook his head de 
imply nothing. I only say t 
know anything you haven’t t 
vice is to make a clean breast 

(Continued on Page 9: 
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a euESe are the days of action—the sure step—the 
best equipment. For there’s work ahead for brain 
and hand and hurrying feet. The best equipment is 


CUSHION 


HEELS and SOLES 


You know the goodness of the Cat’s Paw Heel—the Friction 
Plug prevents slipping—there are no holes to track mud and 
dirt—they wear longer than the ordinary kind. 


And now your walking indoors and out may be complete with Cat’s 
Paw Fibre Sole—a sole as good as the heel. 


For men, women and children, heels and soles 
in all sizes, black, tan or white— all dealers. 
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FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 


105 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which Prevents Slipping 
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THE ALLEN MOTOR COMPANY, FOSTORIA,O! 
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The Allen car enters its sixth year with an enviable 


record. 


Wherever it is known it is well known—and well liked. 


Allen owners and dealers everywhere confirm the 
general excellence of this car. 


And now appears an Allen of greater power, greater 
beauty and many refinements—the new Series 41. 


The Allen brothers build the 
vital parts in their own plant. 


They build not only for the first 
sale, but for the second and the 
third to the same buyer. 


The dealer sells the Allen be- 
cause the performance of the 
car causes him to believe in it, 
and in its makers. 


He can assure you of continued 
satisfaction with a clear con- 
science. 


For he reckons on the experi- 
ence of Allen owners. 


What you hear about the car 
from Allen owners, and what 
you will see and experience 
when you inspect and ride in 
this new model, will make you 
want to own an Allen. 


Allen literature— giving actual color illus- 
trations of all models—sent upon request 
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Scrics 41 


Sixth Season of Success 


Specifications 


Four cylinder, 334/’ x 5’’ motor. Heavy crank shaft 
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and bearings and light reciprocating parts give quick _ 


and abundant power with economy and long life. 


Vanadiurr steel underslung rear springs, 55”’ long, con- 


tribute excellent spring action. 


Bodies are pure stream lin: with high cowl and slant- 
ing windshield. Deep upholstery with very flexible 
back springs provides unusual comfort. The wide 
rear seat is 46’ across cushion and 49” at top. 


Choice of rich green or Allen brown finish—touring 
car; Allen brown—roadster; deep blue—Sedan. 


Full floating rear axle, with spiral cut teeth on ring j 


gear and pinion, insures strength and silence. 


Hotchkiss drive, two universals, means smooth, flexible 


driving action. 


Full crowned fenders and aluminum covered running 


ards. 


Auto-Lite two-unit starting and lighting, with Con- 


necticut automatic ignition, all electric control on 
steering column by rotary switch. 


Perfex honeycomb type radiator, with gracefully 
rounded shell. 


Borg & Beck single dry plate clutch, extremely sa 


flexible. 


Every nicety of equipment is provided to combine 
convenience and good looks. 


$1095 for 5-passenger Touring Car 
or 4-passenger Roadster 
$1395 for 5-passenger Sedan 
Prices f. o. b. Fostoria, Ohio 


Dealers are desired in territory not 
previously allotted. 
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Continued from Page 94) 

ye nothing to tell you, monsieur, 

che fact that I find you, your tone, 
nner and your choice of words, 

rly insolent.” 

i you know nothing 

{(sieur!” Lanyard cried sharply. 

e good,” the captain persisted. “I'll 

r word for it—and give you till we 

9 our pilot to find the real criminal 

n,e him give up that paper.” 

if I fail 2: 

‘ci soul on board leaves the Assyrian 

e urderer and the thief are found—if 

aj not one.” 

that is a general threat; whereas 

»has honored me by making this a 

4} matter. What punishment have 

yared for me specifically if I fail to 

4ish this task that baffles your— 
gs? ” 


” 


t least inform the port authorities 
ork, tell them who you are, and 
y. barred out of the country.” 

at to say, Lanyard,” Crane inter- 

shis isn’t my notion of how to deal 
or in any way by my advice.” 
h k you, monsieur,”’ the adventurer 
dcily without removing his atten- 
ra the captain. “ What else, Cap- 
sore?” 


? 


{ have something more to say to 
sieur le capitaine. First, I desire 
e|rer to you this article, which it will 
lq; please you to consider stolen 


suggestion I borrowed it-as a life 
vi, in-event of another brush with 
ojicidal maniac.” 


nl this, monsieur le capitaine: I shall 
y »st endeavor to uncover the author 
rimes. If I succeed, be sure I shall 
nm him. If Isucceed only in securing 
tble paper you speak of, be equally 
yc will never see it; for it shall 
m hands only to pass into those that 
‘icr entirely trustworthy.” 
helevil!’”” Captain Osborne leaped 
hichair, quaking with fury. ‘‘ You 
.¢ se me of disloyalty ——” 
0} you mention it ——-” Lanyard 
d s head to one side with a madden- 
fe of deliberation. ‘‘No,’” he con- 
i;‘‘no, I wouldn’t accuse you of 
ical treason, monsieur; for that 
Nelve an imputation of intelli- 


omed the door and nodded pleas- 
t¢crane and the third officer. 

night, gentlemen,” he said silkily. 
ai you, too, Captain Osborne— 
niit, I’m sure.” 


. vil 


P'E of his own anger, something far 
m eing either assumed or inconsider- 
Liyard was fain to pause, a few 
fra the deckhouse, and laugh quietly 
and incoherent booming that was 
1d.gin the room he had just quitted— 
i )sborne trying to do justice to the 
or inspired in his virtuous bosom by 
1e( of this damned jailbird! 
'sidenly, reminded of the grim rea- 
r (. this wretched brawling, Lanyard 
off his amusement. Beneath his 
almost, a man lay dead, another 
psiying, while the beast who had 
i that devilishness remained at 


«iprehended in a wondering regard 
by star-blazoned arch of skies; that 
di<, restful mystery of waters; that 
wt world of peace through which 
3S ian forged, muttering contentedly 
il while murder with foul hands 
: Par chops skulked somewhere in 
ar/ned fabric of her, somewhere be- 
tlt black mouth of the deck port 
njit Lanyard’s elbow. 
mchat same portal a man came 
but quietly, saw Lanyard stand- 
he), gave him a staring look and 


nod, and strode forward to the 
yid recollected himself and went 


quarters— Mr. Warde, the first 


® sailor guarded the door in the 
way; but now it stood wide, and 
rooke was on its threshold, con- 
rdedly with the surgeon. Even 
ene sight of them the latter 


” Lanyard placed the automatic . 
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bowed and turned aft, while the girl went 
back into the room and refastened the door 
on its hook. 

Thus reminded of Crane’s shrewd ques- 
tions, Lanyard was speculating rather fog- 
gily concerning the reason therefor as he 
turned down the passage to his gwn quar- 
ters. What had the American noticed or 
been told to make him surmise covert 
sympathy between the girl and the lieuten- 
ant? 


He caught himself yawning. Drowsiness 
buzzed in his brain. He had an incoherent 
feeling that he would now sleep long and 
heavily. Entering his stateroom he put a 
shoulder against the door, pushing it to as 
he fumbled for the switch. The circum- 
stance that the lights were no longer burn- 
ing, as he had left them, failed to impress 
him as noteworthy in view of his belief that, 
by the captain’s orders, Mr. Warde had 
been combing his effects in his absence. 

But when no more than a click answered 
a turn of the switch, the room remaining 
quite dark, Lanyard uttered an impreca- 
tion, abruptly very wide-awake indeed. 

Before he could move he stiffened to 
positive immobility. The cool, hard nose of 
a pistol had come into contact with his 
skull, just behind the ear. 

Simultaneously a softly modulated voice 
advised him in purest German: ‘“‘Be quite 
still, Herr Lanyard, and hold up your 
hands—so! Also, see that you utter no 
sound till I give you leave. Karl, 
the handkerchief.” 

Lanyard stood motionless, hands well 
elevated, while a heavy silk blindfold was 
whipped over his eyes and knotted tight 
at the back of his head. 

“Now your paws, Herr Lone Wolf—put 
them together behind your back, prudently 
making no attempt to reach a pocket.” 

Obediently Lanyard permitted his wrists 
to be caught together with a second silk 
handkerchief. He could feel a slight sensa- 
tion of heat upon his hands, and guessed 
that this was caused by the light of a flash 
lamp, held close to the flesh. None the less 
he took the chance of clenching his fists and 
tensing the muscles of his wrists. 

“Tightly, Karl.” 

The bonds were made painfully fast. Still 
it did not seem to occur to his captors to 
oblige their prisoner to open his hands and 
relax his wrists. Lanyard perceived a glim- 
mer of hope in this oversight; the enemy 
was normally stupid. 

“Now the lights again.” 

After a little wait, during which he could 
hear the bulbs being pressed back into their 
sockets, the switch clicked once more. 

“And now, swine dog!’’—the pistol 
tapped his skull significantly —‘‘if you value 
your life—speak and speak quickly. Where 
is that document?” 

“Document?” Lanyard repeated in a 
tone of wonder. 

“Unless you are eager to explore the 
hereafter tell us where we may find it with- 
out delay.” 

“Uponmy word, Idon’tknow what you’re 
talking about.” 

“You lie!” the German snapped. “Face 
about!”’ 

Somebody grasped his shoulders roughly 
and swung him round to the light, the nose 
of the pistol shifting to press against his 
abdomen. : 

“Search him, Karl.” 

Unseen hands investigated his pockets 
cunningly. As they finished, the man who 
answered to the name of Karl became ar- 
ticulate for the first time, following a grunt 
of disappointment: 

““Nothing—he has it not upon him.” 

“Look more thoroughly. Did you think 
him idiot enough to carry it where you'd 
find it at the first dip? Imbecile!” 

For the purpose of this second search 
Lanyard’s garments were ripped open and 
the enemy made sure that he carried noth- 
ing next his skin more incriminating than a 
money belt, which was forcibly torn off and 
examined. 

“His shoes—see to his shoes!’’ the first 
speaker insisted irritably. ‘Sit down, Lan- 
yard!” 

A petulant push sent the adventurer reel- 
ing across the cabin to fall upon the lounge 
seat beneath the port. With some effort he 
assumed a sitting position, while Karl, 
kneeling, hastily unlaced and jerked off his 
shoes and socks. 

“Nothing,”’ was the report. 

“Damnation! Continue to search his 
luggage. Leave nothing unexamined. In 
particular look into every hole and corner 


where none but a fool would attempt to | 


hideanything. Thisfinegentlemanimagines 
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Look for this label 


on your coat 


nster 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


; y- 
The waterproof and wearproof qualities of a rain-coat measure Its 
worth. But these qualities are often invisible to the casual shopper. , 


To enable you to buy with assurance, the United States Rubber 
Company has named and labeled its storm-coats ‘‘Raynsters.’’ 


A Raynster preserves your health, conserves your wealth and makes 
pleasant days out of dreary ones. 


To protect men with outdoor jobs and stili give them ample room 
to work—Raynsters are made in many strong double-texture rubber- 
surface styles. 


To give men-about-town cover-up coats that will shield them thru 
their rainy trips—Raynsters offer many stylish, single-texture models. 


To give women a wide range of fashionable garments that bar out every 
raindrop—Raynsters are made in many fine, dressy, up-to-the-minute 
styles of latest patterns. 


To give boys and girls positive protection in rainy weather and yet 
room to romp and run—Raynsters are made in all children’s sizes, 
strong and durable. 


And now to give you an idea of Raynster styles we offer you a book- 
let free. “This booklet is made up entirely of illustrations with brief 
descriptions. Write for it today. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 
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Wo '“Now and Then’ 
cigar 1s he! 


You know the kind—black superdread- 
naughts. that befuddle brains, put wavers 
in the nerves and make wakeful hours of 
the night seem 80 minutes long. 

Fine, I grant you, after hearty eating— 
when your system is prepared to stand a 
siege. 

But hardly suitable for steady smoking, 
friends! 

At least, the men who forge the links that 
make big business bigger—find ROBERT 
BURNS’ mild, balanced flavor better for 


their constitutions and their tastes. 
* * * * * 


What does the modern man of action 
want in a cigar? 

Fine flavor tempered to true mildness. 

How are these qualities secured in 
ROBERT BURNS? 

By the d/end and the curing. 

His Havana filler gives him fine flavor. 
Our special curing gives that Havana rare 
mildness. The neutral Sumatra wrapper 
helps that mildness. 

So ROBERT BURNS keeps up-to-date 
—a better, more satisfying cigar, today, 
than ever. . 


aoe you td me Latily ? 


Remember that Little Bobbie is a pocket edition 
of ROBERT BURNS himself. Price 5c straight. 


| Little Bobbie ED t straighe 


GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC. 
119 West 40TH STREET, NEw York City 


ROBT BURNS 
Invincible IO¢ 
(Exact Size ) 


we value his intelligence too highly to be- 
lieve he would leave the paper in plain 
sight.” ; 

To an accompaniment of sounds indicat- 
ing that Karl was obeying his superior, this 
last resumed in a tone of lofty contempt: 

“How is it you have abandoned the habit 
of going armed, Herr Lone Wolf? That is 
not like you. Is it that you grow unwary 
through drug using? But that matters 
nothing. We have more important business 
to speak over, youand I. You will be very, 
very docile, and answer promptly—also in 
a low voice, if you would avoid getting 
hurt. Do you understand?” 

‘Perfectly,’ Lanyard replied, furtively 
working at the bonds on his wrists. - 

“Good. We speak together like good 
friends—yes?”’ 

“Naturally,” said Lanyard. ‘It is so 
conducive to chumminess to be caressed 
with an automatic pistol—you’ve no idea!”’ 

“Oblige by speaking German. Our ears 
are sick with all this bastard English. Also, 
more quietly speak. Do not put me to the 
regrettable necessity of shooting you.” 

“How regrettable? You didn’t stick at 
braining those others #: 

“Hardly the same thing. You are not 
like those English swine. You are French; 
and Germany has no hatred for France, but 
only pity that it so fatuously opposes 
manifest destiny. In truth you are not 
even French, but a great thief; and crimi- 


nals have no patriotism or loyalty to any | 


state but their own—the state of moral 
turpitude.” 

The speaker interrupted himself to relish 
his wit with a thick chuckle. And Lan- 
yard’s jaws ached with the strain of self- 
control. He continued to pluck at the folds 
of silk while concentrating in effort to 
memorize the voice, which he failed utterly 
to place. Undoubtedly this animal was a 
shipboard acquaintance, one who knew him 
well; but those detestable German gutturals 
disguised his accents quite beyond identi- 
fication. 

“For all that, you are not wise so to try 
my patience. I permit you five minutes by 
my watch in which to.make up your mind 
to surrender that document.” 

“How often must I tell you,’’ Lanyard 
inquired, ‘‘all this talk of documents is 
Greek to me?” 

“Then you have five minutes to brush 
up your classical education and translate 
into terms suited to your intelligence. I 
will have that document from you or—in 
four more minutes—shoot you dead.” 

To this Lanyard said nothing. But his 
patient attentions to the handkerchief 
round his wrists were beginning percep- 
tibly to be rewarded. 

- “Moreover, Herr Lanyard, you will do 
yourself a very good turn by confessing — 
entirely aside from saving your life.’ 

“How is that?” 

“Providing you persuade me of your 
good faith, I am empowered to offer you 
employment in our service.” 

Lanyard’s breath passed hardly through 
a throat swollen with rage, chagrin and 
hatred, all hopelessly impotent. But he 
succeeded in preserving an unruffied coun- 
tenance, as his captor’s next words demon- 
strated. 

“You ,are surprised—yes? You are 
thinking it over? Take your time—you 
have three minutes more. Or perhaps you 
are sulky, resenting that our cleverness has 
found you out? Be reasonable, my good 
man. Think! You cannot be insensible to 
the honor my offer does you.” 

“What do you want of me?” 

“First, that paper; thereafter to use 
your surpassing talents to the glory of God 
and Fatherland. In addition, you will be 
greatly rewarded.” ‘ ‘ 

“‘Now you do begin to interest me,” 
Lanyard said coolly. Surely he could con- 
trive some way to slay this beast with his 
naked hands! He must play for time... . 
“How rewarded?” 

“As I say, with a place in the Prussian 
secret service, its protection, freedom to 
ply your trade unhindered in America, 
even countenanced, till that country be- 
ete a German province under German 

aws.”’. 

“But do I hear you offer this to a French- 
man?” 

““Undeceive yourself. Men of all nations 
to-day, recognizing that the star of Ger- 
many is in the ascendant, that soon all 
nations will be German, are hastening to 
make their peace beforehand by rendering 
Germany good service.” 

“Something in that, perhaps,” Lanyard 
admitted thoughtfully. ° 


October 2 


“Think well, my friend. . | 
Karl?” : 
The voice of the other spy re 
sullenly: ‘‘Nothing—absolutely n¢ 
““Two minutes, Herr Lanyard,” | 
Of a sudden Lanyard’s face was y 
distorted in a grimace of terror. He 
his shoulders forward, openly st 
with his bonds. a. 
“You can’t possibly beso unreago, 
he protested in a voice of horror, 
you I haven’t got your paper!” 
A loop of the handkerchief slippe 
over one hand. 
“Be still! Cease your struggles, , 
so loud, my friend!”” The perempto 
dropped into mockery, as Lanyard, ; 
exhausted, sat back, trembling, — 
second loop of silk dropped over t} 
hand. “So you begin to apprecis 
we mean business—yes? One min 
thirty seconds!” 
“Have mercy!” the adventurer 
desperately—and licked his lips ; 
found them dry with fear. Now bot 
were all but wholly free. True; 
mained blindfolded and covered by: 
weapon. 


“Give me a chance. [’]], 
thing you wish! But I can’t give y 
I haven’t got.” _. yl 
“Be silent! Here, Karl!” 
There was a sound of unintelligih 
muring as the two spies confe 
Lanyard writhed in apparent 
fear. His hands were free. 
hopelessly for inspiration. Whe 
without a weapon? 7, 
‘Be grateful to Karl. He urg 
haps you know nothing of the d 
“Don’t you think I’d tell if Id 
“Then you have one minute- 
seconds—in which to pledge yoursel 
Prussian secret service.” 
““You want me to swear?” 
“Certainly.”  — 
‘Then hear me,” said Lanyarde: 
“You damned canaille!”’”—andi 
ment tore the bandage from k 
launched himself, head foremost. 
who stood over him. 4 
He caught part of an oath, 
by the splitting report of a pisto 
off within an inch of his ear. Th 
took the man full in the bell 
went sprawling to the deck, L 
ing like a maniac for possession 


weapon. ; 
Sheer luck had guided clawing fi 
the right wrist of his antagonist, 
which they shut like jaws of a tr 
same time he wrenched the oti 
high above his head. 
Momentarily expecting the 
bullet from the pistol of the second 
found time to wonder that it was 
deferred, and even in the fury of hi 
gles, out of the corner of one eye, ¢ 
fugitive glimpse of a tallish 
back to the forward partition in a 
singular indecision, pistol poised but 


ing. | 

Then the efforts of his immediate 
sary threw him into a position in W 
was unable to see the other. 

Of a sudden the stateroom was fil 
the thunder of an automatic, 
tridges discharged in one bri 


laid across Lanyard’s should 
him the man started convuls 
such force as almost to thro 
bodily, then relaxed altogether @ 
limp and still, pinning one of I 
arms under him. 4 
Its visor displaced, the face 
von Harden was revealed, f 
torted, eyes glaring, a frozen ma 
and terror. 
His arm free, the adventurer rol 
from the corpse in time to see th 
the open window port blocked b 
of the other spy. 
Gathering himself together, he 
up the pistol that had dropped 
grasp of the dead man and lev 
port. 
But now its space was empty 
He rose and paused for an inst 
glance instinctively seeking the ledg) 
the hand basin. : 
' The hypodermic outfit was 
minus the phial. ( 
In the alleyway sounded a 
running feet and shouting 
heavy banging rang on the doc 
room Twenty-nine. Crane’s nasa 
summoned Lanyard to open. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) — 
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a Daily Duty After 
Six Years’ Use 


1e first Stearns-Knight cars appeared in 
11. 


hicago taxicab company, famed for the 
th character of its service, purchased a 

ber of these 1912 model Stearns- 
right chassis a year ago because of their 
cellent mechanical condition. 


now reports that these original Stearns- 
ight motors, after years of use covering 
y thousands of miles, are still far 
goerior to any new type the company 
s used. 

earns was the first motor car builder in 
ts country licensed to manufacture 
mtors under the Knight patent. 


‘is concession runs throughout the life of 
t: patent. 


a 


Stearns Improves 
Upon The Knight 


E DO NOT know of a single Stearns-built Knight engine that has worn out. 


We have never heard of one that failed to grow more powerful and more 
flexible with use. 


But we do know of Stearns cars that have been driven 100,000 miles and more; 
and are giving satisfactory service today. 


We mention these facts because they are conclusive evidence of the perfection to 
which Stearns practise has brought the Knight principle. 


The Knight principle employs sliding sleeves instead of the ordinary poppet valves. 


It makes for greater smoothness and better performance; less vibration and longer 
life. 


Stearns manufacturing improves upon the Knight principle. 


It gives the Knight idea the added benefit of six years of intensive refinement in 
a plant noted for the thoroughness of its methods. 


It gives the Knight the advantage of fine car practise perfected by 21 years of 
experience. 


It accentuates the Knight’s inherent smoothness and silence by the accuracy of its 
shop processes. 


The Stearns counterbalanced crankshaft reduces vibration to the minimum degree, 
and still further promotes long life and smooth action. 


The harmonious union of Stearns practise and Knight principle establishes the 
Stearns more firmly than ever among America’s finest motor cars. 


Stearns Four $1 785 Stearns Eight 

five-passenger Touring Car for Seven, $2575; Four Passenger Road-’ 
Touring Car for Seven, $1925; Four Passenger Road- A s : L- b < 2 
ster, $1785; Coupé, $2300; Convertible Sedan, $2385; SESE, $3575; Sours: San Cou penband anlar "y 3200) 
Limousine, $3200; Landaulet, $3300; Landaulet “Limousine, $3875; Landaulet, $3985; Landaulet 
Brougham, $3350; Limousine Brougham, $3300. Brougham, $3985; Limousine Brougham, $3875. 


THE F. B. STEARNS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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. The Model 355. Fice eee $1265" 


Cole Sinnounces 
New cKandards of Notor (or Beam 
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INE superb body styles now clothe the latest 

Velie Biltwel Series. The famous Velie body 
builders here record a new achievement. Every 
motor car enthusiast will appreciate the aristocratic 
lines, smart upholstery, choice coach finish, and 
wealth of refinement in those little details which please 
and satisfy and which experience only can produce. 


Bigger— Better— More Power, was the watchword of 
Velie production just ended. The use of Continental 
Red Seal Motors, Timken Axles and Bearings, 
Enclosed Disc Clutch, and innumerable features of 
equal merit, brought the Velie Six Chassis to a state 
of mechanical perfection. Now, to all this retained 
and even bettered, have been added qualities totally 
unexpected in cars of such a price. 


You will find the new models at all Velie Dealers’ 
today. Seethem. Try them. Test their marvelous 


en wv) riding qualities. Experience the exhilaration of Ca wl 
flown Car, $2400 105 Gee excess power and learn for yourself why the new Be “a 


Velie Six marks an epoch in motor car values. 


ASK FOR LITERATURE 
DESCRIBING ALL 
, MODELS IN DETAIL. 
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Sport Model, $1850 


odel 39 —Seven-Passenger, $1595 


Velie WVotors (orporation, Noli: neJ 
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yolished that which a less worthy 
wever alluring, might have failed 
4. Giving way utterly to fatigue, 
snd spiritual dejection Tom threw 


his knees before her and buried - 


jher lap. 
Jlie!” te sobbed. “I’m so miser- 


‘oor, poor boy!” she answered, 
-is hair. ‘What has upset you 
“seemed quite happy only last 


sed close to her without answer. 
« her feelings toward this pom- 
yistical, yet somehow attractive 
“she could not have told. She 
n-probably because he liked her. 
ecent sort and she had lured him 
hively, ready to play with him to 
t He amused her. He thought he 
1 But if she unconsciously enter- 
. contempt for him, his childish 
fant and apparent helplessness 
ly brought out all that was good 


sorry, Tom!’’ she murmured 
essing his temples with her hands. 
javer before given any such sign 
ta for him; had, indeed, hardly 
She had played the game on the 
ing the pursued—endeavoring 
j her pursuer and keep him at 
ith. And now because he had 
for consolation she had taken 
fz: arms—her better self paving 
r her worst self to follow. Thus 
yetimes unlock the door by which 
:r the fortress of the soul. 

became calmer. The touch of 


for her. Unconsciously his arm 
her waist and now he drew her 
rd him and lifted his head to hers. 
/ You do love me, don’t you?” 
(ther. It was the same challenge 
jie had put to him not an hour 
‘stantly her old attitude reas- 
f. She was quite ready to be a 


"is answer, and no equivocation 
ice. She was not ready to give 
yr, had never been ready to give 
‘ecasions when other men had 
i her for it, and her woman’s 
\self-preservation drove her in- 
1) retreat. 

y gently away from him she shook 
veprovingly before his eyes. 
lustn’t behave this way!” she 
i servants might see you. 
jar one of them coming.” 
sambled to his feet just as the 
{mned. 

| is served, madam,” said he. 
j2red Lulie his arm and led her 
ing room, where a small round 
ening with silver and just large 
( two, was laid before another of 
ail fires that she liked. He raised 
|'s it lay upon his arm and kissed 
illway, behind the butler’s back, 
2 he soberly took his place a 
‘ter opposite her at the table it 
‘him as if he were acting a part. 
'imere guest! He was something 
(vas just as if he and she were 
i they were married he would be 
ine every evening just like that 
tbly be saying, “Well, darling, 
‘you been up to to-day?” 

f he was very careful as to 


say to her before the butler, 
lowed himself the preliminary 
lressing her foot gently beneath 
While the oysters were being 
‘told her about his cruise with 


ing once more in a sympathetic 

d driven away his head- 
1€ was even able to enjoy the 
}eal that her chef had prepared. 
i glass or so of champagne, and 
lon passed from him as a cloud 
fts across a summer landscape. 
nost happy—nervously so, but 
e felt that in spite of her not 


i WORLD AND 
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having said so, Lulie must love him. Win- 
gate had made a wrong diagnosis. He did 
not understand his wife. What he had said 
about the unfortunate limitations of her up- 
bringing might have been true enough, but 
as to her sincerity he was entirely wrong. 
He was a jealous ass, that was all. 

Tom emptied his champagne glass as 
fast as the butler replenished it, failing to 
observe that Lulie hardly touched hers. 
He had a feeling of possession regarding 
her—of almost proprietary right in her 
apartment. He belonged there. Had he 
not discarded Pauline and her fortune for 
Lulie? His act at that moment seemed to 
him almost noble. He had made a great 
sacrifice, had thrown away a career—all 
fora woman. As he gazed at her across the 
table through half-lowered lids he told 
himself that she was worth it. His glance 
lingered on her slender neck and white 
shoulders, the tiny lobe of her ear as it 
peeped from beneath the black, undulating 
masses of her rebellious hair. He had dif- 
ficulty in restraining himself from getting 
up from the table and clasping her in his 
arms. Oh, well! He could wait until the 
butler should have left them for good. 
Lulie smiled with arch eyes at him, under 
lids raised significantly at the glass that 
he was lifting to his lips. He drained it 
with a laugh, however. To-night he would 
do as he liked. 

He lit a cigarette when the salad was 
brought and gave himself over to the de- 
licious contemplation of Lulie’s features 
and such of her figure as was visible. What 
white little hands she had! And what a 
piquant little nose! The champagne was 
doing its work; so were the many weeks 
of idleness, high living and frivolity that 
he had spent in that circle which Parradym 
had called “the spindrift’’ of society—the 
spray blown by the winds of fortune from 
the crests of life’s waves. 

Lulie had passed through several similar 
experiences, not all of them pleasant. Her 
different victims had acted quite differently 
when she had refused to pay the price of 
their adoration and for that reason had 
deliberately broken the spell of her own 
enchantment. Some had meekly accepted 
their fate, others had become abusive— 
but all had taken the dénouement as the 
anticlimax of a game where anticlimaxes 
were within the code. But with Tom Lulie 
realized it was somehow different, and that 
realization terrified her, particularly as she 
saw his confidence growing under the in- 
fluence of the champagne. 

She was not ready to let him go—did 
not wish to break with him—but her emo- 
tions were not ripe for anything else as 
yet. Wingate had been very good to her, 
more than forbearing. She knew she had 
treated him abominably. Tom was nothing 
but a boy! It was really only his passion 
for her that attracted her to him. Its 
strength she did not doubt. She knew that 
at that moment she could have done with 
him as she liked. He would have jumped 
out of the window had she asked him to 
do so—and she could not bring herself to 
surrender the fascination of her power over 
him. She was ready neither to yield to him 
nor to dismiss him, and being unwilling to 
do either she recognized that momentarily, 
in spite of herself, Tom might become a 
factor in a situation that she could no 
longer control. 

So instead of leaving the table at the end 
of dinner she ordered coffee and liqueurs in 
the dining room and lingered on, hoping to 
postpone until later what she now in terror 
recognized as the inevitable. When the mo- 
ment arrived she did not know what she 
was going to do. If she could only delay it 
long enough, she told herself fatuously, 
something might happen. 

Ten o’clock came. The butler had been 
sent away, and still Lulie dallied on at the 
table, its mahogany top a safe barrier 
against Tom’s ardor. He had been leaning 
on his elbows devouring her with his eyes 
while she, like Scheherazade, talked against 
time. 

Suddenly he got up. 

“Why sit here?”” he demanded sugges- 
tively. ‘‘Isn’t there any better place?” 

Her heart fluttered in spite of herself. 
What was she going to do with her young 
Turk now that he believed himself to be her 
master? Yet she had no logical excuse for 
sitting half the night at a dinner table from 
which the dishes had not yet been removed. 
So Lulie slowly rose. 
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HOME WATER SYSTEM 
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“What a long time we have talked!” she 
exclaimed as if in surprise, though her wrist 
watch had kept her fully informed of the 
passing, of the hours. « ‘Why, it’s after ten 
o’clock!” 

She was on the point of finding an excuse 
for hinting that he should go home, but the 
absurdity of it was too apparent. No; 
Tom intended to bring things to a head, 
and if there was to be a scene it must not be 
in the open drawing-room. 

“You haven’t seen my little library,” 
she said, and she led him to the other end of 
the corridor and threw open the door of a 
small room furnished entirely in rose. It 
was a boudoir rather than a library, though 
a small bookcase filled. with de luxe vol- 
umes gave it a colorable claim to the latter 
designation. A thick carpet, a couple of up- 
‘holstered chairs, a taboret holding a gold 
box of cigarettes, an ornately gilded mirror, 
several lamps shaded in rose, and a divan 
with hangings of the prevailing color made 
up its inventory. The reflection of the 
lamplight upon the draperies and carpet 
gave heightened color to Lulie’s cheeks and 
made her seem as ravishing to Tom as a 
beautiful gypsy girl. It was the same effect 
as had been produced by the curtains in the 
hallway of the bachelor wing at Beausejour 
the first time he had held her in his arms. 
He recalled the scene vividly. 

Lulie struck a match and) lighted the tip 


of a cone of incense that stood before a little 


jade god on the top of the bookease, and a 
thin blue column of vapor rose tremulously 
‘toward the ceiling. A bizarre, Oriental 
odor floated through the room.  Lulie 
pushed the cigarettes toward Tom, lit one 
and threw herself at full length among the 
cushions of the divan. She felt curiously 
that Fate had taken the game out of her 
hands—that she was only a pawn. Her ac- 
tions had become automatic. 

Tom closed the door. 

“Do you know when I last saw you look 
like that?” he inquired meaningly. 

She shook her head and let the smoke of 
her cigarette pour slowly from her delicate 
nostrils. 

“Tn the passage—that night—at Beause- 
jour!” 

She smiled and put one of her arms be- 
hind her head. 

““You were very bad that night!” 

“Not half so bad as I can be!” he in- 
formed her, sinking into a chair beside the 
divan. “NothalfsobadasI’mgoingtobe!”’ 

“You mustn’t talk that way!” she an- 
swered nervously. ‘‘ You are going to be- 
have yourself quite properly after this; in 
fact, 1 am going toscold you a little for the 
way you have been acting the last few days. 
It really must stop.” 
| “Stop?” cried Tom. “Stop? Why, it’s 
only begun!” 
| He rose and seated himself on the divan 


‘beside her. The last cordial he had taken: 


‘had made him a little dizzy—or was it 
‘Lulie? The moment had come. He would 


‘know where he stood. She would have to 


choose between him and Wingate. He as- 
sured himself that he would gladly sell his 
immortal soul for her. 

“‘Lulie!”’ he whispered, leaning over her, 
“TLulie!’”’ and tried to take her in his arms. 

All real desire to resist had gone from her, 
but, temporizing still, she lifted the hand 
that held her cigarette above her head. 

“Look out!’ shecried, laughing. ‘“‘ You’ll 
be burned.” 

“T’m burned to a crisp already!” he 
cried, dragging her to him and pressing his 
lips to her hair. 


Steps sounded in the hall outside and 


there came a rap upon the door. 

“Excuse me, madam,” said the muffled 
voice of the butler, “but I have a telegram 
for Mr. Kelly.” 

Tom swiftly extricated himself. 

“Curse Wertheim!” he cried, but he 
smoothed his hair and, opening the door, 


removed the yellow envelope from the: 


salver in the man’s hand. 
“Excuse me!”’ he muttered, and ripped 
it open impatiently. At first he found diffi- 


culty in focusing his eyes and he stepped’ 
over to one of the lamps. It did not bear’ 


-Wertheim’s name—that was funny! Sud- 
denly his vision cleared. 


Your mother is dying Come home 
BRIDGET MALONE 


XXIX 
T FIRST Tom thought there must be 


some mistake, that the telegram could: 


not have been meant for him. Who was 


Bridget Malone? The name was unfamil- 


iar. And then, much as if some huge, icy 


“known her last name. His y 


Octo 


wave had dealt him a terrifie }} 
hurled him along, gasping for air 
gering for a footing, the meaning 
six black words on this yellow sh 
down upon hin, tearing at his bj 
iron claws. 

His mother was dying! The 
was from Bridget, the cook. H _ 


dying with only an ignorant 
at her bedside, where he should h; 
She might already have passed 
alone, neglected! -He gave a half 
groan of anguish. Mother! He 
little figure lying there in the wa] 
the old knitted shawl across her } 
patient face gazing toward the } 
upon the wall. 

Again he groaned, hiccuping for 
ingless words of love and remorse 
longer knew where he was. He di 
Lulie, or hear her voice asking hin 
what was the matter. He did not; 
incense or the cigarette smoke Da 
atmosphere, Uttering great, 
he groped his way toward the do 
apartment. There was a train fo) 
at eleven ‘o’clock—he must catel 
stumbled to the hallway, threw his 
over his arm and put on hiss! 

He had but fifteen minutes to 
chin Slipping and half falling, 
down the stairs to the street. It 
raining. He had forgotten 
and had on only his low-cut 
pumps and orange ‘silk st 
was no time to wait for a 
seek a cab. Sobbing and’ whi 
floundered forth andran downt 
a ridiculous and painful figu 
stant splashing through a mu 
the next clutching at a lamp- 
himself from falling. Once— 
Cathedral—he did fall and h 
into the gutter, but he fishec 
kept on with no thought but 
train. He began to sweat profi 
the cold rain soaked through hi 
and ran down his body. Hi 
drenched to above his knees. 
came only in painful gasps. 

The policeman and ticket 
at him contemptuously as ne 5 
window to buy his ticket, 
a drunken collegian returni ng 0 
a debauch. It was fortunate tha 
enough money. Then he drew 0 
coat and walked to the 
dangling below his trousers 
denia drooping from his but 

The thought of sleep was anatht 
he refused to allow the porter 2 
his berth. He pulled his hat doy 
forehead, thrust his feet into the 
the opposite seat and stared fixedl} 
windows as the’train rattled thro 
night. Self-revelation had’ come'to 
saw himself as he was, and the; 
him with loathing: Had it not been 
that’ his ‘mother was still alive hi 
probably have thrown himself to bi 
between the wheels.. a 

It was inconceivable ‘thai is 
should be really dying. She was rar 
an unusually vigorous woman for | 
He tried to comfort himself wi 
that the telegram, might be an ov 
ment of the situation due to panic 

part of the cook. Probably, 2 
had had an attack of indiges i 
thing and, being alone in the 
her, ‘Bridget had become hysteric 
she shouldn’ t have been there a 
her. He should have- been the re 
with his mother. It was unbelievé 
such retribution should be ™ 
him—that the last and greatest ol 
life of effacements should occur 
his having a chance to exp! 
He had not meant to: neglect 
merely wished to take ad 
opportunities, to make a ca 
tunities? For what? Maki 
himself! A career?! As a che 
a hanger-on of wealthy people, : 
a parasite! . «4 

Sitting there in the. half ‘ 
viewed the various sordid epi 
past six months—his. low int 
Lulie, his mercenary affair witht 
his humiliating connection with 
the whole disgusting performam 
port, where he had posed as @ 
man of the world, and his a 
bauchery during ‘the last-few Y 
his ‘mother had been graduall 
more’and more feeble, until 1 
dying. He was rottemall tt 
less, cold-blooded sycophant! & 

(Continued on Page 105, 
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Its Worth More Turned Into 
Shoe Soles 


OW we hate to throw anything away! 


Hardly a home in this country but has a store- 

room cluttered with unusable junk. Hardly a 

factory but has some machines that have outlived their 
usefulness. 


Many factory experts now figure the life of a ma- 
chine in the value of the parts that it turns out. This 
establishes a period of usefulness based upon the lowest 
operation cost of which the machine is capable. 


After that period is over—it is cheaper to throw 
it away and get a new machine than to constantly repair 
and readjust and rebuild the old. 


But how the average manufacturer hates to do it! 
*K * * * 


If money is lost on a machine that has passed its 
period of greatest economy, how much more can you 
lose on a belt that never had such a period P 


There are many manufacturing plants which are 
identical in every apparent way, yet between them 
there is the greatest difference in the quantity of output 
and the cost of producing it over a given period. 


The difference lies altogether in the production 
and transmission of power. 


There is a‘sight more to belting than the material 
that is in it. It takes judgment and experience to place 
the right belt in the right place. 


Nobody has ever been able to standardize “ gray 
matter” and sell it through dealers. 


*K 8 ok *k 


There was a time, over thirty years ago, when 
any material which could turn a wheel was good 
enough for a belt. 


Waste power was nothing because every manu- 
facturer was on the same level. 


About this time the first Leviathan came upon the 
market—the first scientifically designed belt, taking 
into account the relation between load, speed, size of 
pulleys and working conditions. 


Anaconda came later, to meet conditions which 
Leviathan was not built to meet! 


Of over a million Leviathan-Anaconda belts of all 
types and sizes sold, not one has ever been placed ex- 
cept to transmit power or convey material at a lower cost. 
In order to do this it has been necessary to have expert 
judgment in every individual case. 


Leviathan-Anaconda belts are always sold on a 
Service basis. They are sold direct to the user because 
the knowledge that is behind them cannot be transmitted 
to a third party. The “‘clever” salesman does not make 
a good Leviathan-Anaconda representative. The busi- 
ness of our representative is to make the right applica- 
tion of an invaluable power-saving device. He is not 
a peddler of belting-by-the-foot. He is already virtually 
on the production staff of over eight thousand plants, 
where he is helping in the attainment of true belt and 
power economy because he is applying his great fund 
of varied experience to each particular case. 


He will not place a Leviathan or an Anaconda on 
every belt position he is consulted about. But where 
he does place either Leviathan or Anaconda, it is far 
and away the best and most efficient belt which could 
be used for the service. And because our men can belt 


more positions efficiently with Leviathan-Anaconda — 


than with any other single make of belt, they are repre- 
senting Leviathan-Anaconda rather than other belts. 


ok * * *% 


Leviathan-Anaconda belts themselves are totally 
unlike any other belts in the world—various-ply, of 
solid fabric, so impregnated with a special composition, 
treated, stretched and aged as to form a pliable belting 
material well-nigh indestructible. 


ok * * * 


*“How the belt-man saved the business” is the title 
of a true story which illustrates, better than anything 
we can say, just what our representatives bring to a 
factory problem. It is worth reading by any man who 
is even remotely connected with a factory organization. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy at your request. 
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Scrap Your Old-Fashioned Belting; 
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ybunished for it, His mother was 
ja from him without his having 
oportunity to beg her forgive- 
caised his hands involuntarily in 
‘zht, crying out his repentance 


»me! Forgiveme! Forgiveme!”’ 
red porter, peering from the ves- 
Fe car, wondered at the strange 
lisheveled youth in a dress suit 
t gesticulating and uttering un- 


sounds. 
ther! Mother! Forgive me!” 
ifact, kept repeating. ‘“‘Oh, God! 
wv? 


¢2xhausted, his head against the 
fae seat, he slept. But his sleep 
i and fitful, until in the early 
|]] into a profound slumber, in 
reamed that it was morning and 
juin had reached Boston. 
ied to the platform, hired a cab 
10 the house on Newbury Street. 
silks were deserted and the cur- 
rstill down in all the windows of 
H ring houses. Sick with fear he 
) he knob of the bell to see if there 
2 upon it. There was none, but 
ite was iridescent from neglect, 
ene Kelly almost black. He paid 
< a somnolent nighthawk, and 
: uneven red brick of the side- 
], at least he was in time. His 
v3 still alive! Perhaps, after all, 
e had hoped—merely a case of 
i sense of relief was unutterable. 
rig up the stone steps and almost 
itered the tiny vestibule, the 
yich was ajar. And then his hand 
{mething soft but rough, and he 
¢ with a stifled ery, for on the 
: door hung a long, black, flaunt- 
—the barbaric flag of death. 
y-e with a shriek and found him- 
1g between the seats of the sleep- 
ith the New England autumn 
(sweeping smoothly by, bathed 
ih a sky blue and peaceful 
jnidsummer. 
1 God!” he muttered. ‘Thank 


as a stirring all along the berths 
yupants prepared to make their 
ia men, clasping bundles of 
ious clothing to their bosoms, 
Jir way along the aisle. The por- 
/y with an expectant brush, say- 
ym in twenty minutes!” The 
d Blue Hill, and Tom recognized 
itory; then it entered the nearer 
id presently was crossing the 
ae West End. He had turned his 
the occupants of the car, realiz- 
/ctacle that he presented, but he 
ce. His only thought was to es- 
she train as soon as possible. He 
1ome. Would he be in time or 
lream prove to be true? Dreams 
/ontraries, he told himself. But 
1othing upon which he could pin 
shat his mother was still alive 
| vague impression that people 
(quickly like that. It took quite a 
/ even if you were going to die— 
i, there was no reason to suppose 
(actually was going to die. 
(! Boston!” 
{ lame, Tom turned up his coat 
| left the car, followed by many 
id significant glances. Among 
{ waiting cabbies one seemed 
Nn him, and nodding to the man 
‘d him to his blowsy hack and 
i inside. It was stuffy with a 
in of stale beer and damp rug. 
| head appeared in the window as 
'l the address, and in that instant 
jized him as the cabby of his 
‘e somnolent nighthawk—there 
jabt of it. It was the same ram- 
(9, the same moth-eaten rug. An 
j2ar crept up his spine. Had he 
d what he had heard Aunt Eliza 


headway—the action of the cab 
varing to be vertical rather than 


most there now. In his dream 

5treet had been deserted, the cur- 

hi. He scanned the windows ap- 

ly. Yes, it was so—just like the 
heart sank! ; 
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Tom. stepped to the sidewalk and paid 
the man without looking round. The cab 
was half a block away before he dared raise 
his eyes to the front door. It was ajar, but 
the stained bell plate and the name Kelly 
were as he had dreamed them. He climbed 
up the steps with trembling knees and 
paused, unable to bring himself to look in- 
side the vestibule. Inch by inch his glance 
stole along the door until it reached the 
handle. There was no crape there. His 
mother was alive! 

The reaction was intense. But in the 
midst of his relief came the sickening 
thought that Fate might be fooling him just 
as it had fooled him in the dream. The 
dream had been all true so far—why not 
that too? 
every nook and cranny of the vestibule. 
No; there was no crape anywhere. Thus 
he stood, shivering alternately with relief 
and fear, on his own doorstep, like a disso- 
lute stranger after a prolonged debauch, 
with stained and disordered clothes, his hair 
hanging in strands across his forehead, his 
face gaunt, his eyes hollow and bloodshot— 
ignorant whether his mother was alive or 
dead, and doubtful whether or not to ring 
the bell. And as he hesitated the knob rat- 
tled and Bridget Malone opened the door. 

She was dressed in a manner different 
from her usual one; her hair was done in a 
strange way; and he instantly realized that 
her costume and get-up were in recognition 
of some new condition of affairs demand- 
ing greater formality. His fears returned. 
Bridget had not spoken to him, but her face 
wore a look of helpless sorrow. Tom tried 
to speak, but only gave vent to a sort of 
eluck. Then he stammered in a thick tone: 

“Ts she—is she ” He could not 
finish. 

Bridget shook her head. 

“Your mither is still alive,’ she an- 
swered stiffly. Then she gave a sob and 
cried out brokenly: 

“Oh, Tom! Tom! Don’t go to her like 
that wid the marks of yer sin upon ye! 
Don’t go to her in yer shame! Put on some 
of the ould clothes in the closet and go to 
her as she knew ye—her own!” 

Thus for the first time did Tom know the 
full depths of his degradation. 

With swimming eyes he tiptoed up the 
stairs to the little back room that had been 
his from the time he was old enough to 
sleep alone until he had gone to college. He 
had always thought of it as ample and com- 
fortable. It had always had thesame straw 
carpet upon the floor, the same white iron 
bed with the wooden slats, the same pine 
washstand stained with intersecting rings 
left there by a couple of generations of 
tooth mugs. There were no curtains and no 
pictures upon the walls, but it was clean. 
From a single window he could see the fa- 
miliar chimney pots of the houses on Com- 
monwealth Avenue that he had watched 
from his bed every morning for nearly 
twenty years. 

It was all exactly the same, but now it 
seemed as small as a prison cell. Yet it had 
a quality of actuality, seemed bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh. To touch the 
iron bed was like touching his own foot. It 
was the nearest feeling he would ever have 
of belonging to the soil. Here he belonged. 
These thoughts flashed in a single impres- 
sion across his mind as he entered and be- 
gan to rummage in the closet for a change 
of clothes. There was nothing there except 
the old high-water trousers and the jacket 
with the abbreviated sleeves that he had 
worn during his freshman year at college, 
but, like the room, they seemed to be part 
of himself, and he dragged them forth, tore 
off his dress suit and put them on. 

If he could only discard his recent past as 
easily as he could cast off these trappings of 
his humiliation! If only by stepping out of 
these new clothes and donning the old he 
could rehabilitate his character! He could 
not shed the skin of degradation, yet this 
changing of his outer garments was the 
preliminary to a baptism of sorrow. He 
was ready now to go to his mother, leaving 
his shoes at the door of the temple. Backed 
by grief and bowed by self-abasement he, 
nevertheless, as a consequence of this sim- 
ple act, which had somehow taken on a 
symbolic character, felt himself less con- 
taminated, less defiled. 

As he descended the stairs he ran his left 
hand tenderly along the cheap pine balus- 
trade. There on the painted wall beside him 
were the finger prints his tiny hands had 
made as a child, too numerous to be erad- 
icated. How many times he had seen his 
mother come out of the door below, at 
the foot of that flight of stairs, and heard 


Suspiciously he searched out | : 
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Look for this mark on 
sole of men’s shoes. 
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Ze A Sensible Way 
* to Insure. Foot Comfort 


O it without sacrificing that natural desire for smart- 
appearing footwear. Wear a shoe that adds to 
style, a degree of comfort and ease that cannot be 


rivaled. Wear “ The Easiest Shoes on Earth ”— 
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For Men & Women 


The Original and Genuine Cushion Shoes 
The cushion insole is a non-conductor of heat and 
cold. It protects the feet from extremes of weather. It 
is a natural “shock absorber,” and a preventive of corns 
and bunions. All these added shoe advantages with- 
out extra cost. 


J. P. Smith Shoe Company and John Ebberts Shoe 


Company are pioneer makers of cushion shoes and exclu- 
sive manufacturers of the genuine Dr. A. Reed Cushion 
Shoes for men and women. 

The trade-mark, stamped on the sole of every Dr. A. Reed 
Cushion Shoe, is your assurance that you are procuring the real 
article—perfectly made of first-quality leather and materials. 


We have a dealer in every city. Write us for his name and a cross- 
section showing the construction of the genuine Dr. A. Reed 
Cushion Sole. Address either maker. 


J. P. Smith Shoe Co., Chicago 
Makers of Men’s Shoes 


John Ebberts Shoe Co., Buffalo 
Makers of Women’s Shoes 


\irAReed Cushion Shoe] a4 
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Look for this mark on 
sole of women’s shoes. 
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JOHN EBBERTS SHOE Co 
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“The Boy Who Pegged 
Shoes” 


facturing. The output was 


started in manu- 


48 pairs a day and five 
employees constituted his 


whole working force. 


CAUTION—Be sure 


the price stamped on 
the bottom has not 
beenerased or raised 


Wanted Old False Teeth 


sender’s approval of our offer. 
2007 S. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATEN 


RICHARD B, OWEN 


Special Prices Until Nov. 20 


A Genuine Leather Combination Card Case and Bill 
Fold, 5 x 3 inches folded; 5 x 8 inches open (4 times size 
Has many useful pockets, perpetual 
Calendar, Stamp Book, Identification Card, etc. 


The Biggest Bargain Ever Offered for the Money 


Our contract protects us against tremendous increases in 
cost of Leather A to Nov. 20, when prices advance 25%. 
n Genuine Seal Grain Leather 


of illustration). 


Made in 3 grades | 


ji ive n Genuine Morocco Leather $1.50 
at the fo ere n Genuine Seal Goat Leather $2.00 
prices, postpai His” ame Engraved in old Free 
until Nov. 20. 


Post, 5c extra. 
filled promptly. 


FACTORY SHOWING 30X60 
ROOM IN 
LAS BEGAN MANUFACTURING, 


Does not matter if broken. 
* We pay up to $15 per set. 
Cash sent by return mail. Goods held 10 days subject to 
Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturers want Owen Patents. Send 
for 4 free books; inventions wanted, 
etc. I help you market your invention without charge. 
, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Write name to be engraved plainly. 

Packed infancy Xmas Box, 10cextra. Sent by Insured Parcel 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Orders 
Remit by Bank Draft or Money Order only to 


NORTHWESTERN LEATHER GOODS HOUSE, 1910 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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WHICH W. L. DOUG- 


Tes 


JULY 6, 1876. 
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Ef Hon Dre POLES SABES * 
39354 4595 56 yi x 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 


Shoes. The Best Known 
Shoes in the World. 


. L. Douglas’ name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they doin New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 


pee of W.L. Doug- 
las product is guaranteed 
by more than 40 years expe- 
rience in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
BEWARE OF FRAUD. Mir. weBHine unless 


W. L. Douglas’ name and retail price is 
stamped on the bottom. TARE No SUBSTITUTE. 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your local 
dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot supply 
you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet showing how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free. 


Vk Gorveglas 


BOYS’ SHOES 
<=” - Best-in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
155 Spark St.,Brockton,Mass. 


Guava NouvoaNaol 


| your spare time between now and Christmas you can 
easily earn enough money to pay all your Christmas bills. 


Our plan is simple. 


Write us today. We will authorize you to collect the many 
local orders for renewal and new subscriptions to The Saturday 


Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home fournal and The Country Gentleman. 


Orders come quickly. 
A post-card will bring you details. 


Profits are liberal. 


Send it now to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 922 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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her call up to him ‘‘Tom, are you coming 
down to see mother?’”’ He choked and the 
tears blinded him. He was going down to 
see mother probably for the last time. ‘‘O 
God!” he moaned aloud; ‘‘O God! Don’t 
let mother die!” 

The door of her room was closed, and a 
new fear seized him. Perhaps—— But he 
thrust his misgivings aside and turned the 
knob. He had expected to see—what some- 
times -he had seen before—his mother 
propped up in bed, surrounded by bottles 
and basins, looking desperately ill, and giv- 
ing evidences of much physical suffering. 
Usually on these rare occasions there were 
one or two old women, rocking disconso- 
lately in corners or officiously rendering 
doubtful services—Aunt Eliza or some of 
the cousins. The room had always been 
overheated, and had smelled of alcohol, 
gruel and medicines. 

Now for a moment he thought that he 
must be in the wrong room. It was bright 
with sunlight and seemed almost empty. 
The air was cool and fresh. All the knick- 
knacks and useless furniture had been 
removed. No cardboard remembrances 
dangled from the gas jets. Somehow it 
frightened him to see the room so neat and 
bare—as if its contents had been or were 
about to be put away forever. 

A trained nurse in a stiffly starched 
dress rose from beside the bed and came 
toward him. She gave an almost imper- 
ceptible nod, seeming to expect him. 

“T will leave you with her,” she said 
simply, and went out. 

At first Tom did not recognize his mother. 
Could that be she—that fragile figure 
among the pillows—that wisp of thistle- 
down? Was that small, shrunken, brown 
face hers? Were those wrinkled cheeks the 
ones he had kissed as a little child? He 
took a step nearer. She was upon her back, 
her thin gray hair lying about her face, her 
eyes fixed upon some point above hw head. 
Her breath came irregularly. He could 
hardly see any movement of the coverlid. 
He sank beside the bed, sought and found 
her hand amid the sheets. 

“Mother!”’ he whispered. And all the 
repressed love of twenty years surged into 
his heart. “Mother! I’m here! Tom!” 

The delicate hand tightened upon his, 
but there came no change upon her face. 
She was looking at something across the 
room upon the wall, and her glance never 
wavered. He wondered that her eyelids 
did not flicker. 

“Tt’s me—Tom!” he repeated, throt- 
tling his grief. ‘‘Your—boy!”’ 

He watched her face hungrily for some 
sign of recognition. What was she looking 
at with such patient intentness? Did she 
want something? No; her expression was 
too full of peace. His’ eyes followed hers— 
toward the same riffles of sunlight upon 
the ceiling that he had peered at as a 
child, dancing and melting into one an- 
other, to where, below, hung the picture of 
the Madonna holding the Child in her arms, 
her great eyes, full of a sad and tender 
mystery, gazing down upon them. Over the 
door the red worsted motto enjoined him 
as of old to look and be saved. He looked 
back again to his mother’s face. She was 
staring at the Madonna as if waiting for 
her to do something—step down out of 
the frame perhaps, or to speak. Then 
presently, as if she had seen what she ex- 
pected to see, a little smile gathered round 
her lips and she closed her eyes with a tiny 
sigh of contentment. 

As if at an altar rail, Tom continued to 
kneel and hold his mother’s hand. He was 
numb with sorrow, overwhelmed and dumb 
in the presence of approaching death, which 
had already drawn a curtain between his 
mother and himself. He had come too 
late! Retribution had fallen upon him. 

He could never repay the debt he owed 
her. She had given her life for him. Sleep- 
ing and waking, for twenty years he had 
been her only thought, her only care. She 
had saved and slaved for him. And what 
had he done for her in return? He had been 
ashamed of her. The brutal truth stared 
him in the face. He had thought of her as 
old-fashioned, fussy, ill-educated—vulgar 
almost. He bit his lips and his eyes burned 
with hot tears. 

Could she ever have been young and 
pretty? He had thought her so, as a child. 
He remembered how firm and smooth and 


. but could not make herself heard. 


Her universe had centered about] 
now she was dying! 


sessed him. Stil! holding her han} 
upon one knee and leaned over 
Something was troubling her, 

moved noiselessly. Was she eal 
Was she at last conscious of his | 
He prayed fervently that she y 
sunlight dimmed for a moment, th 
forth again. At the same instant 
perienced a sensation of there be} 
one else besides his mother in ther: 
nurse perhaps. He looked over] 
der, but there was no one there, 


ing now from side to side, restl 
patiently, but not as if in pain| 
rather as if she wished to speak to 


lifted her head and turned it dire 
ways. “Mother!” moaned Tom 
mother!”’ 

But she gave no sign of havi 
him. Presently she fell back 
former position with an expressiot 
and confidence on her face like { 
happy child. 

“Mother!” she murmured gen 
speaking to someone beside i. 

She lay still after that for a lo 
contented.. Tom kneeled again, 
not released his hand, but he kney| 
was not of him that she dreamed. 
done her duty by him, had given 
love, and now that she was going 
was her own dear mother of w! 
thought, whose hand would lead h 
through the eee 


her expectantly for a second or ty 
then her head fell back upon the pl 
she died. ry 

Tom was roused by the toucl 
nurse’s hand upon his shoulder, 

a must ask a to go ong f\ 
minutes,’”’ she said 

He rose stupidly. A hurdy-gu 
begun playing the Irish Washerwon 
way down the block. With a last 
his mother’s face he turned to tl 
It was over! He had parted from 
ever in this world. He was alone 
matically he felt his way downs 
the kitchen. Bridget was fer 
the mixing table in her best clotl 
noticed the tin matchbox paint 
hanging from its nail by the clo 
matchbox in which Bridget had } 
crumbs to make him wise! ia 
She rose at his step and wal 

“Tt’s—all over!” he whi mpen 
threw himself down at the tab si 
on his outstretched arms, sobs 

“T killed her!” he groaned h pa 
killed her!’’ 

The old cook laid her hand on h 

“No, Tom!” she replied. “Ye 
kill yer mither! Do not ac 
that. Ye neglected her, ’tis the 
but ye did not kill her. She w 
ye to say that! ’Tis women’ 
world to give and suffer and bear 
’Tis their pain and their joy as” 
cannot pay yer debt to yer mithe 
save to yer own childer, see as pa 
paid her debt to her own mith a 
love to you. There’s not one 
that doesn’t owe everything he ‘ato 
other mithers that has gone before 

He raised his head to her, 
streaming down his face. 

“You’re all the mother I’ve f 
Bridget!” he said. s| 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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ANTISEPTIC— 


The New Word in the Language of Shaving Creams 
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} 


Rich, thick, creamy, luxurious— 
these are the words that have to 
‘date made up the language of shav- 
ing creams. 


cream as man ever whipped into a 
lather, p/us the usefulness of an anti- 
septic face lotion. 


| It contains Lysol—the safe and sure 


Now comes a new word—Aniisepiic. 
Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream is 
two things in one—as fine a shaving 


| Ask Your Dealer for 


(CHEER 


t 


Contains LYSOL, ¢ 
theGermicide. 


¢ the skin against ¢, 

Yj infection From gt 

Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream is for every 

\ man. “‘I never cut myself.’’ Are you the man 
who says this? Science and the microscope 

tell us that no matter how skilful a shaver a 


\ man may be, any razor blade, no matter how 


¢ AShavin$Cream and 
p Antiseptic Face Lotion in § 
: one 


sharp it is, “lifts up’’ minute portions of the 
skin, thus exposing the inner tender flesh. 
Here is a chance for infection! Infection starts 
in the little unseen cuts and scratches as well 
as the big ones. Use Lysol Antiseptic Shaving 
Cream and you need have no fear of infection 
because Lysol, the great antiseptic, protects 
the face from germ infection; also keeps the 
razor, brush, and shaving utensils in an anti- 
septic condition. 


Trial Tube Mailed Free 


__ tube of Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream at your drug store. 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND 


LEHN & FINK 
96 William Street, New York 
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antiseptic. 
leading hospitals to destroy germs 
and prevent infection. 


We want you to put this new shaving cream to the test. Send coupon and you will receive in a few 
‘days a generous-sized sample tube. If you can’t wait that long to try it—you can probably get a large 


Makers of Lysol Disinfectant 
and Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Lysol itself is used in 


Antiseptic 
Shaving Cream 


It Gives the Antiseptic Shave 


Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream prepares the 
way for a comfortable, luxurious shave and 
heals and soothes the skin. It gives an anti- 
septic shave and the antiseptic shave is the 
ideal shave because it is a good shave plus a 
safe shave. 

Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream has made 
good overnight. Men who have tried it have 
liked it so well they have gone out of their 
way to tell their friends about this new, scien- 
tific, antiseptic shaving cream. There’s a 
world of added satisfaction in knowing that 
your face is protected from infection. 

Use Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream and know 
how comforting this satisfaction is! 


Cut out, fillin, and mail this coupon 
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a Antiseptic Shaving Cream. 
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PEAFECTED VALVE-IN-HEAO MOTOR 


Five-passenger Touring Car . $1295 
Four-passenger Roadster . . 1295 
Sedan... ea ue tee eee 
Nash Model 671° 2 3... 1465 
(Seven-passenger Touring Car) 
F. O. B. Kenosha 


HAT the many thousands of automobile 

buyers who awaited the advent of the 

Nash Six found it fully measured up to 
their expectations, has been made evident by 
the marked favor accorded this car wherever 
it has been shown. ¢ & QOur announcement 
statement that the perfected valve-in- head 
motor ‘‘embodies certain definite developments 
that mark a far step forward in motor con- 
struction’? seems more conservative than ever 
in the light of the reception this motor received. 


Placing Your Order Now for Nash Six Will Assure Earlier Delivery Than If You Delay 


The unusual pressure brought to bear upon the manufac- 
turing facilities of this company by our Government for 
Nash Quad Trucks, the unusual labor conditions and delay 
in securing some of the special machinery for the manu- 
facture of the Nash Six, ordered many months ago, have 
handicapped our production. 


Probably no car has ever received a more enthusiastic re- 
ception than this valve-in-head Nash Six. Its announce- 
ment four weeks ago brought throngs of buyers to Nash 
salesrooms everywheré—throngs of dealers anxious to secure 
Nash selling territory. 


At that time demonstrating cars were in the hands of the 
principal Nash distributors. Since then sample cars have 
been shipped to Nash dealers throughout the country. 


Everywhere the same record of unusual interest among 
motorwise enthusiasts has been registered. 


The remarkable enthusiasm aroused by this car would 
have produced an oversold condition even under normal 
circumstances. Now this is particularly true in view of 
the extremely abnormal conditions which have arisen 
since the original production plans on this model were 
made. 


The New Nash Six is being built as rapidly as possible 
under existing conditions. But we now find it impossible 
to get up to our original daily volume schedule of produc- 
tion until 60 or 90 days later than originally planned. 


If the dealer in your territory has not already received 
sample cars he will within the very near future. 


Considering the unusual demand for this car, we deem it 
but fair to be absolutely frank and say that it is advisable 


for you who wish to receive one of the early allotments | 
of these cars to call and inspect it as soon as possible= 


making reservation for delivery as soon as it can be made 
to you. Orders naturally will be filled strictly in the order 
received. 


Nash Model 671 is a big roomy 7-passenger car. It has been — 


refined and improved by Nash Motors and is now giving 


excellent service in the hands of thousands of owners. We — 


are now in regular production on this car, and delivery 
can be made with reasonable promptness. 


NASH MOTORS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including 
the famous Nash Quad. , 
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OLUME: PRIEES 


i; uoyancy of spirits landed him in 
(cate situation, m’sieu. How it 
cor what was in his mind, I am 
psition to state. Nor do I care to 
»eeply into the affairs of my best 
N; T will accept his explanation, 


yh I cannot find it in my heart to 


} same. OF. ae wisy] 
‘ rpurpose actuated him, the facts 
y aineky partner, espying the 
> of a lady leaning against the 
‘ht, softly approached and pro- 
<zive her a discreet yet ardent 


¢; moment he was sent reeling, 


low on the ear that nearly felle 
sl voice cried: ; 


| 


dugged hisown wife. Yes; doubt- 
1k confused him. 


hicime!”’ he insisted. ‘‘Can’t you 
2”? 
aime would not believe him. She 
9. that plenty of other opportu- 
«ibrace her presented themselves 


a uiesce in her logic. 

nwe entered the danger zone, and 
e/ble number of passengers took 
r on deck in their chairs, fully 
17 with their life belts beside them. 
tt a position calculated to woo 
id I found myself wide-awake, 
:t the misty dark. 

o1g gentlemen belonging to the 
units formed a voluntary guard 
rs ship and took turns in walking 
;,[heir duty was to keep a lookout 
nz unusual and report it at once; 
serve order and assist the pas- 
nase of disaster. 

-¢”’ whispered M’sieu Hicks, com- 
y de as I leaned on the rail watch- 
rn points of phosphoric fire amid 
n water churned up by the ship’s 
~ Henree, wouldn’t it be great if 
0\1n over a Submarine in the dark 
ut all to blazes? And me and you 
clour heads over the side here and 


i 


h Yah!’ as they went swim- 


9) 


| 

e ; the conceit was, I found it suf- 
crerting, and dwelt, not without 
‘} on the mental picture of such 
1iz. For the undersea murderers 
m pity, m’sieu. They deserve 
r wiul fate may overtake them— 
i:e they strive to mete out to the 
b stealth. 

dun practice next afternoon. Two 
we dropped over the side; the 
) vept round in a wide semicircle; 
1 1@ gun at the stern opened up. 
i) discharge it blew the target out 
4 The bow gun found its mark 
did shot. Two hits out of five! 
e ers cheered and we resumed our 


| yard were agreed that the last 
11 be the most ticklish, for we 
hi be close to the coast of Spain, 
htundersea sharks lurk in hid- 
. herefore, practically everybody 
ipife belts and rugs to the deck, 
|| sleep in their chairs. 
ig; settled down black and forbid- 
h fine mist driving from the south- 
\ked over the side at the dark 
l:d shuddered. What possibilities 
¢ lurked in those long hurrying 
r aall boats launched in a fever of 
dirammed to the rail with panic- 
men and children! It always 
ermal danger or personal loss, 
0 ring home to an individual the 
the war. I appreciated fully, for 
'e, the utter and inexpiable bru- 
S| h crimes against the helpless. 
nm henight wore away; but I could 
». The ambulance men patrolled 
pf deck and M’sieu Roope made 
id at regular intervals to inspect 


r¢Yumber Three!” he would call; 
nir Three would respond. 

ed your instructions.’ And there, 
al, the guard went over what he 
1 \ld to do. 

‘ pod,” said M’sieu Roope, and 
otto the next; he did this, my 
lung two nights without rest or 


idnight I rose and went inside 
ol, for they would not permit any 


ll, will you? Take that! And: 


f as it sounds, my friend, M’sieu. 


sicks, Patsy! I knowed it was 


he never seized them. I could 
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RST AID TO M’SIEVU HICKS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


sort of light on deck. It is true that some- 
body occasionallystruckamatchorswitched 
on a flash light in order to find something 
which had been dropped. But these selfish 
persons were sternly rebuked. 

“Put out that light!’”’ ordered M’sieu 
Roope as a flash light was turned on. 

Evidently his peremptory tone nettled 
the lady addressed, because she showed re- 
sentment. i 


 “Tdon’tintend to be spoken to like that,” | 
she retorted. ‘“‘I merely wanted to find my | 


pillow. I am Mrs. Van Struthers, of New 
York!”’ F 

- “It doesn’t make any difference to me, 
madame, if you’re the Czarina of Russia,”’ 
replied. M’sieu Roope...‘ You can’t endanger 
the lives of five hundred passengers because 
you want your pillow. . If you can’t keep 
that:light out I’ll.relieve you of it.” 

Was not his conduct admirable, my 
friend? Such is the selfishness of pampered 
persons who have never been. obliged to 
submit to discipline that: for the sake of 
petty personal comfort they will not hesi- 
tate to jeopardize the safety of their fellow- 
men. Rules are made for others—not for 
them! Pardon my heat;- but I cannot 
speak of such hoggishness without emotion. 
They are veritable pigs. 

Shortly after midnight I went inside to 
smoke a cigarette and there fell into con- 
versation with a naval officer. 

“T think we’re all right to-night,’’ he con- 
fided to me in a low voice, so that others 
standing round might not hear. ‘‘The dan- 
gerous hour will be at daybreak, just before 
it becomes light. That’s their favorite time. 
The captain thinks he sighted a submarine 
just before dark. It’s following us. And 
the Eiffel Tower has sent warning that 
there’s another between us and port. We 
got the message ten minutes ago. But we 
may be able to shake them.” 

M’sieu, I did not waste a moment. No; 
if a submarine were trailing us in the hope 
of a favorable opportunity to launch a tor- 
pedo, and another were in front, lurking 
below the surface for the same purpose, I 
did not care to be inside. When the explo- 
sion should come I wanted to be out on 
deck, with a clear track to the lifeboats, in 
order that I might arrive in ample time to 
assist the women and children over the side. 

I groped my way back to our deck chairs 
and informed Madame Patsy of the news. 
It did not seem fair to my friends to leave 
them in ignorance. 

“‘Joe,”’ she exclaimed, shaking him by 
the shoulder, “‘wake up and hear the glad 
tidings. There’s a chance of our being tor- 
pedoed!”’ 

“Sure!” he returned sleepily. ‘‘Leave 
me be till we are.” 

“Ain’t that just like him?” cried ma- 
dame. ‘‘Joe, you open your eyes and listen. 
If we’re sunk I’m going to tie your life belt 
so tight that, no matter what dame comes 
along yelling for help, you won’t be able to 
take it off and give it to her. Get me? I 
don’t aim to lose a husband because an- 
other woman happens to forget her belt— 
not even if he is a no-account!”’ 

Her remark filled me with misgivings. 

“Do you think that possibly some of 
these ladies have neglected to bring up their 
life belts, madame?” I inquired. 

“About half of em. They’re too lazy, or 


they figure on being able to run down for | 
’em after we’re hit. Can you beat it? Of | 


course the men who’ve brought theirs 
would have to give ’em up.” 
Here was a pretty situation! All my fore- 


sight might go for nothing because a selfish | 
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womanlefttoomuchtochance. Thethought | ; 


was maddening. I, Henri Giraud, the fa- 
ther of two adorable boys, might be forced 
to sacrifice my life in order to save a plead- 
ing woman whose predicament resulted 
from carelessness! It was so, m’sieu; for 
no man could refuse a woman’s plea with 
hundreds there to see him. 

“Will you tie mine, too, madame?” I 
asked. 

“You bet I will! That’s the last thing I 
promised Jane before we sailed.” 

Eh bien, we settled down, and my intrepid 
partner was soon snoring with a gentle regu- 
lar expulsion of breath. As for me, sleep did 
not come so readily. But somewhere in the 
early morning hours I dozed. 

What woke me I cannot say. It was no 
sound, but rather a premonition of danger. 
I started up from my chair and stared over 
the side. The first gray light of dawn was 
stealing over the sea. And there, not two 
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making brake lining for the hardest kind 
of duty—on big industrial machinery. 
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is building the same reputation as our Indus- 
trial Brake Lining, because it is basically the 
same material— J-M Asbestos. 
bestos Brake Lining is not just asbestos brake 
lining. The J-M Asbestos that goes into Non- 
Burn is a special grade of fibre selected from 
thousands of tons of our own mined product. 


Such fibre is rarely seen on the open market, 
and none is sold by us except as Brake Lining. 
This is important because strong fibres make 
strong fabric, which is what you must depend 
on for safety and service. 


Let J-M Non-Burn prove itself on your own 
car brakes—your dealer has it. 


To the Trade —We stand solely as manufacturers in 
the marketing of this brake lining, selling strictly 
through jobber-dealer channels. 
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“Yale” —a little thing 
to look for—a big 
thing to find i 


The name ‘‘Yale” 


iS our ex- 


clusive trade-mark—our visible 
guarantee of the service and 
quality inthe product bearing it. 


We put that trade-mark ‘“Yale’’ 
on every article made in the great 
Yale plants—you cannot buy genu- 
ine ‘“Yale’’ products without seeing 
that trade-mark plainly and promi- 
nently marked thereon. 


It is a “itt thing to look for, 
es; but it is a dig thing for you to 
make sure you see. It is the mark 
of the genuine; the guarantee of 
its value; the assurance that we 
stand back of it. 


We illustrate some ““Yale’’ prod- 
ucts in this advertisement—each 
one of them has the trade-mark 
66x 7 39 Fy, . 

Yale’’ on it’ where you can see it. 
Look for that trade-mark. 


“Vale” Boor Closer 
—needed wherever there 
are doors. Controls and 
closes doors any Size, 
any weight, quietly and 
always. Made in sizes 
for every door in the 
home, or office, or ¢ 
factory. } 


Yale Products for sale by 
Hardware Dealers 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


“Vale” cylinder night latch No. 44 is 
an improvement on the No. aes dead- 
locking device prevents 
all tampering through 
the crack of the door. 

For all inside Cermak 

andmanyout- r 

side locking 
pur poses, : », 


The trade-mark 
“Vale” on locks 
and builders’ hard- 
ware is a sure guar- 
anty of security, 
protection and deco- 
ration. Specify 

| “Yale” locks and 

builders’ hardware 

for every door— 

front, inside and | 
rear. 


There are “Yale” 
padlocks to fit every 
pocketbook in price— 
and every padlacking 
need. You have a 
dozen and one doors or 
closets around Your 
plice that need only a 
“Vale” padlock tomake 
them absolutely secure. 
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hundred yards off our larboard side, was— 
a black object, protruding from the water. 
A swell caught it and it dipped; but I had 
seen enough. There was not a second to 
lose. 
my lungs. ‘“‘A submarine, my friends! To 
the boats for your lives!” 

The wild cry brought them from slumber 
on the jump. Coming at that unearthly 
hour, they were doubly startled and could 
not gather their wits. 

“Where? What? Where is it? Where’s 
my life belt? Which boat is ours? Mary! 
Paulette! You hang on to my hand, child, 
and don’t you dare to let go!” 

Pandemonium broke loose. Everybody— 
men, women and children—made a rush 
for the boats. Officers stood beside each 
with drawn revolvers to prevent panic and 
trampling. There was screaming; men 
shouted; women wept and clawed a way to 
their locations. A swarm of steerage pas- 
sengers went running by to the stern in 
order to gain their rafts; but there was no 
disorder among them. They did not knock 
down or trample those in front. 

And, m’sieu—I say it with pride—there 
was no question of equal rights in that 
supreme moment. No; thank God! We 
still accorded to the other sex the privilege 
that has been theirs since the dawn of civili- 
zation. The men stepped back and let the 
women go first. They helped them with the 


life belts, cheerfully surrendering their own. . 


No exception was made in the case of the 
suffragettes. 

In the midst of it the inebriated gentle- 
man came running up from below. And 
even he was consistent, my friend; he had 
told us that women were always his first 
thought, and he provedit. Yes; he had on 
a kimono and a boudoir cap. 

Close behind him was the earl, hastily 
attired in a bathrobe. 

“Who's got a life belt?” he shouted at 
each person he met. ‘Somebody has 
stolen mine! Somebody has stolen mine! 
Give me that one you have there, sir!”’ 

He happened to address M’sieu Hicks, 
who was waiting, with an extra belt in his 
hands, in order to equip a woman. My 
partner stared and raised his eyebrows. 

“Aw, really!”’ he murmured. 

The confusion was horrible. Despite the 
best efforts of the guards and the cooler- 
headed, there was much pushing and a 
babel of noise because the majority could 
not find their proper boats. Everybody 
talked. at once. Fashionable ladies were 
yelling louder than their maids, and all had 
reverted to American speech. 

Ma foi, yes; even in our desperate 
straits remarked that. Gone were the care- 
fully acquired English accents. Madame 
Van Struthers was screaming against some 
persons who blocked her path in precisely 
the tones her grandmother had employed 
in disputes with her neighbor over the back- 
yard fence on washday. 

But Madame Patsy, my friend, was as 
cool as a cucumber. 

“You stick where I can see you, Joe,” 
she admonished; and the look in her eyes 
was that of the tigress in defense of its 
young. ‘“‘And, Henree, you go help that 
poor woman who ¢can’t get on her belt.” 

When I returned to her Madame Patsy 
was nearly frantic. 

*‘Joe!”’ she kept crying. ‘‘Where’s Joe? 

Oh, Henree, please 


He’s gone somewhere. 
If anything happens to that li’)’ 


find him! 
runt I’d —— Quick! Run and find him!” 


“A periscope!’’ I shouted at the top of 


October, 


There was no denying her. It, 
my own safety, it is true; but }h 
friend and she was his wife—so wi 
you? Off I started through ty} 
press in search of M’sieu Hicks, 
ing to glance round, I beheld | nr 
my elbow. 

“T don’t care!’”’ she panted| 
ain’t saved I don’t want to he, ¢ 

My eyes filled. Was not. her 
magnificent? Yet she was al 
braiding him. Women are stra 
tures, m’sieu—they devil nor) 
love best. 

We were thus making our a 
the stern when a sudden shout an 
a loud, authoritative voice called 
Something in the tones brought ° 
up short. There fell a tense hus} 

“What does this mean? Sto 
There is no submarine and we hay 
torpedoed. Go back to your pla 

Immediately they obeyed. ( 
restored in a trice. But madame} 
ing me forward; and so we arriy) 
rail that divides the first-cabin ¢} 
the second. At the same momer} 
broke. All objects were clearly—e; 
lingly—revealed. } 

There, sitting tranquilly onar. 
stern, was M’sieu Joe. Beside 
Madame Roberts, the red-hea¢ 
whom Madame Patsy so cordial 
She seemed to be leaning against 
ner’s shoulder and was engaged j 
him a sandwich! 

M’sieu, I shall not attempt to ¢/ 
excuse his conduct. How he hay 
be in that position I cannot say 
heard his explanation—that the ¢ 
ried him along; and he sought a} 
cording to orders, where he found 
Roberts. Yes; I have heard this, 
tion. Butitistoothin. Suffice th 
there, and in the attitude I have: 

“So!” said Madame Hicks, | 
gustfully through her nose. 

Before she could say more, an 0: 
naval uniform came up to us ands! 

“Are you the gentleman who 
alarm?”’ he inquired. 

Aha! My hour had come! Hey} 
to congratulate me for my 
presence of mind! As the thoug 
honor about to be accorded in thi 
all my fellow passengers flashed @ 
mind, I experienced a strange, ster! 
They should see how nobly I could 
myself. 

“Tam!’’ I said proudly, drawi V 
up to my full height. 

““Then you are to go below an 
there, Mr. Giraud. The captain 
are that you consider yourself 1 
straint and keep to your own ca 
we make port, to avoid all possil 
repetition of this scene. What yol 
not a periscope, but a porpoise.” 

Such, my friend, was the disc 
dénouement of this ‘affair. But, t 
humiliation was intense, I did 
half so much as did M’sieu Joe Hi) 
I have incurred only the ire of thi 
and everybody on board, wherea! 
mortally angered his wife. 

I heard them quarreling in th 
room across the corridor later th 
ing: 

‘But she was leaning against yo! 
der and feeding you a ham sandw 

“‘ Aw, shucks, Patsy!” said M’sii 
“Don’ t take on like that! She ° 
givin’ me first aid!”’ 
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Warner- 
Lenz 


The Law and the Lens 


Warner-Lenz Has No Direct Beams—Or 42-Inch Limitations 


! Warner-Lenz success proved that glare-lights were unnecessary. 
. So there has come a flood of laws against them. 

Headlight laws now cover twenty states, and hundreds of other 
| communities. Most cars now running must comply with these laws. 


) Dimmers met most local laws. On lighted streets dimmed lights 


_ were not impossible. But State laws deal with open roads. Most of 
| them require far-reaching light. Anyway, a dimmed lamp will not 


-Warner-Lenz on 


All New Models of 


ACKARD 
_ MARMON 
: STUTZ 
HAL TWELVE 
4IO ELECTRIC 
WHITE 


-00N 

| STANDARD 8 

| PATHFINDER 
DOBLE STEAM 
is 

McFARLAN 
DANIELS 8 


MURRAY 
CUNNINGHAM 


/ light dark roads. So dimmers will not do. 


The Choice Is This: 


If you have direct beams—glare 
rays—they must never reach the eye. 
Your lens must cast them down. The 
usual legal limit for the light is 42 inches 
above ground. 


Your other choice is Warner-Lenz. 
It is 176 Lenses in one. That diffuses 
the light, so there are no forbidden 
beams. On this mellow light—this 
glareless light—there are no height 
restrictions. 


Most headlight laws are very much 
alike. And every State commission ap- 
pointed under any such law has approved 
the Warner-Lenz. : 


The Warner-Lenz lights your whole 


Legal 


field of vision, and makes it clear as day. It lights the road from 300 
to 500 feet ahead. It lights the roadsides, near and far. It lights the 
curves and turns, the upgrades and the downgrades. 


Rise and fall of the car does not affect the light, nor does turning of 
the lens in the lamp rim. That is vitally important. 


The Chosen Lens 


The Warner-Lenz is the lens men bought before the laws compelled 
it. Over 800,000 cars are now Warner-Lenz-equipped. Under present 
laws they are being added to more than 
100,000 cars monthly. 

The Warner-Lenz is the lens selected 
by great engineering staffs. It is already 
standard equipment on 19 famous 


Headlight 


Laws Now in 


HEL CALIFORNIA 
5 CONNECTICUT 
It is the lens you would want even DELAWARE 
were there no laws to consider. It means Ht ea Ae yee Gee 


a ten-fold better light. Once ride be- 
hind the Warner-Lenz and you will 
promptly equip with this light. 

They cost from $3.50 to $5 per pair. 
They last as long as your car. They are 


ILLINOIS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


legal everywhere. And they remove CHIC AN ace ye 

ae all the tenseness from night NO. CAROLINA 

riving. NO. DAKOTA 
Go change today. See your dealer NEW arctica 

or write to us. Look for the name on the OHIO 

edge. To get the wrong lens means SO. DAKOTA 

another change, or an ever-restricted TEXAS 

WASHINGTON 


light. 


Everywhere 


Prices of Warner-Lenz 
Diameter in Inches Per Pair Diameter in Inches Per Pair 
5 to 9 : ‘ : : s _ $3.50 1014 to 12 ; j ; . $5.00 
944to 10% . P A - ‘ . 4.00 West of Rockies 25c per pair extra 
PLEASE NOTE-—If your dealer hasn’t them and will not get them for you, write us and give 
name and model of your car. 
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A COMEDY-DRAMA FROM THE STORY~ 
"TALISMANS"— BY KENNETT HARRIS « 
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In Motion Pictues 


When You See This Mark— 


Perfection Pictures 


"She Highest Standard n Motion Pictures” 


we —GO IN! 


ae 
cn Haven't you always wanted to be sure of A New Perfection Picture Every Week 
- good motion picture entertainment before _ Perfection Pictures are the products of America’s i 
a you entered a theatre? Now there is a way pioneer picture producers—George K. Spoor, Presi- 
oo towealici A h f + dent Essanay Film Mfg. Co., Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
= or SP YE SD RI CACM oi aene VV OREEe and George Kleine. The combined studio facilities 
= theatre look at the posters. When you see our of these producers make possible the release of a 
- mark—‘“‘ Perfection Pictures’””—go in! This new Perfection Picture each week. 
= is your assurance of carefully produced Perfection Pictures are made by a new method 
s plays—good, wholesome motion picture that makes for brilliancy and ease of viewing. This 


process is the result of several years of experimenta- 


entertainment. Note well this mark—and tion by laboratory experts. It is evolutionary. It 


be sure to find it! marks a new step in the science of photography— 

= adding art for the enhancement of photographic 

= New- Type Plays beauty. To make possible this result it was neces- 
- In Perfection Pictures, you will:find plays of. a sary to construct technical apparatus weighing 15 

is new vein. We who produce Perfection Pictures tons and costing $100,000. 

wee endeavor to observe carefully every change in the You may judge from this announcement that : 
a picture-play goers’ demands. -We find, for example, Perfection Pictures offer you good motion picture i 
= that the effect of the great war has brought about a entertainment as a result of carefully selected plays, 5 
= demand for pleasant comedy-dramas and dramas of ey aed eae ee oe presi eeare BIOs ? 
Bes a light nature—interesting stories of the brighter atta theta Seated © Pr Oe aeoeoes 
= side of life. Our fulfillment of this demand may be Aakiforl Rerfoctontbictares : 
a seen in such plays as “‘ Efficiency Edgar’s Courtship, af Your heatre 


2 by Clarence Budington Kelland, featuring Taylor 
Holmes; ‘‘Pants’’—a heart-interest story of child- 
hood, featuring Little Mary McAlister; ‘‘ The Apple- 
Tree Girl,” a delightful story by George Weston, 


Ask for these pictures by brand name just as you 
buy good soap or good silver. Mention Perfection 
Pictures to the manager of your theatre. He will be 
glad to please you. Perfection Pictures are available 


= featuring Shirley Mason; “Fools for Luck,” from the to theatres in cities and towns throughout America 
- story Talismans, by Kennett Harris. These are through the nation-wide group of exchanges in the 
. Perfection Pictures—good works of contemporary George Kleine System. If you want to see any 
= literature by authors of high repute. particular Perfection Picture at any theatre, write us. 
a Distributors 
re - Executive Offices: 63 East Adams Street, Chicago 
os Branches in Principal Cities 


« “Films for all the family.’ Such works ae Robert Louis Stevenson's story, ‘‘Kidnapped"’; 

Conquest Programs: ‘Billy and the Big Stick,’’ by Richard Harding Davis; ‘* The Luck of Roaring Camp," by Bret 

= Harte; ‘ Knights of the Square Table’’—a patriotic story. of Boy.Scouts—by, James Wilder; ‘‘ The Boy Who Cried Wolf," by 
Richard Harding Davis, and numerous scientific subjects—filmed by Thomas 'A. Edison, Inc. Write us for details. 


° . The George Kleine cinematographic classic 
Coming — QUO VADIS: soon to be released in revised form to the- 


oe 2 fi ; if atres the country over. Send us the name of your theatre if you want to see it. 
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oj listened perfunctorily to the 
ilrs, to the parents, to the repent- 
‘He watched the real author of 
‘ithe boy who had certainly led 
elastray—With a queer, inscru- 
s¢-eyed attention. At the end of 
aed to me an unduly patient 
7 sentenced the repentant boy 
sm school; and, turning to the 
} one, he said in an unexpectedly 
“Tom, I’ll put you on proba- 
srt to me, in my chambers here, 
yvafternoon.”’ 
ait I had never seen anything 
iit. I could imagine no intelli- 
s¢ why the contrite boy should be 
»| punished and the defiant crimi- 
9. as set free. To any reasoning 
qnt that Lindsey had abandoned 
sin ethic—since he did not accept 
as available to salvation; that 
.¢administering justice as the re- 
slinishment of guilt, or extending 
she weakness that was not re- 
slor its own offense. And, of 
few that Judge Lindsey was not 
tin, unmerciful or unjust. 
-| him when court was adjourned 
aim to explain his decision. His 
i was simple enough... “ Why,” 
shat boy who was crying is a 
{JI sent him to the reform school 
tly’1l dosomething for him there— 
a trade and get some backbone 
.JThe other boy’s all right. I’ll 
‘vouble with him! Didn’t you 
vy he talked back tome? He has 
you can get hold of. I’ll have 
ijtened up in no time.” 


, iel Come to Judgment 


s|nough—yes; but intelligently 
« into a rule it meant exactly 
hil been unable to believe it did 
[meant that Judge Lindsey had 
¢ the Christian ethic, the ortho- 
eition of justice and the poetic 
arey. He had done that uncon- 
b she mere operation of instinctive 
‘without being aware of it. I 
this was true of his whole revo- 
octrine of the administration of 
(hildren’s cases. It was not con- 
tligence that was operating. It 
e\ing else. What was it? 
insider this: A boy had ap- 
‘yolen a watch. He denied it. 
elit to his parents, to the officer 
eed him, to the superintendent 
sation home where he was taken 
ttand to the matron who ques- 
i/ there. When he was brought 
|, the morning he stood watch- 
jlge while the circumstances of 
gwere recited. On the evidence 
arly guilty; but it is Lindsey’s 
wys to obtain the child’s admis- 
it as a preliminary to his deci- 
he asked everyone—except the 
's he admit it?” 
Id to confess that he did not; 
rsuasion and no kindness had 
3 insistent protestations of in- 
‘(Finally Lindsey turned to the 
(had been standing near him, 
Zim with an intentness of which 
ad seemed entirely unaware. 
Hoert,”’ he said cheerfully, ‘‘did 
he watch?” And the boy an- 
‘hee ully “Ves,?? 
N ! so unexpected, after the testi- 
h the courtroom laughed. Lind- 
“ amused: “Why wouldn’t you 
ere?” And the boy, still regard- 
Wh his air of interested confidence, 
}, guess I didn’t like their faces.” 
lidents are taken by the judge’s 
temies as the ground for their 
It he hypnotizes children. He 
lig of the kind. The whole thing 
. miracle of sympathy. If you 
\isey closely when he looks at a 
‘court you will find that he has 
‘ion of a boy looking at a boy. 
» a@ solemn and interested ex- 
i}t may be smiling; it may be 
it will never be condescending, 
sternal, hypocritical, or anything 
‘pression of an unconscious and 


Hulse of this sympathy started 
his life work of saving children. 
@eded he formulated the changes 
-ourt procedure that were neces- 
hieve his aim; but—as I saw 


him—his intelligence operated on the facts 
only after his instinct had divined them 
and his sympathy had completely expressed 
them in his practice. 

A boy was brought before him charged 
with throwing a stone at a little girl and 
hitting her on the ankle. There were wit- 
nesses to. testify to the assault. The boy 
had nothing to say in his defense. The girl 
simply told her story of the incident and 
said nothing more. The judge kept making 
them repeat and repeat their accounts of 
what had happened, absent-mindedly 
playing with a penknife in his hands, as if 
he had something on his mind that dis- 
tracted him, and obviously not attending 
to what they were saying. 

It seemed to me an absurd waste of 


‘time. There was no question of what had 


happened and no excuse for it. He asked 
the boy’s mother a question and did not ap- 
pear to listen to her answer. The little girl’s 
mother contradicted the mother of the boy; 
she retorted sharply, and in a moment the 
two women were disgracefully quarreling, 
while the judge sat, deep in reverie, quite 
oblivious to the scene. It seemed to me an 
incredible indignity to be permitted. 

Suddenly Lindsey put his hand down 
flat on the table. “If either of these chil- 
dren are brought before me again on any 
such charge,’’ he said, “I’ll fine you two 
women twenty-five dollars each. It’s you 
who have set your children fighting by 
your bad example. You’ve been quarreling 
over your back fence. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves!’’ He ended by dis- 
missing the case against the boy and plac- 
ing the two mothers under a suspended 
sentence of fifty dollars’ fine, depending 
upon the good behavior of their children. 
And, so far as I was able to see, there had 
been nothing in the evidence to indicate 
the truth of the situation until the quarrel 
broke out. 

Another morning I found the court 
crowded with boys who were defendants in 
what proved to be a charivari case. The 
complainant was the bridegroom. He had 
refused to give the serenaders money on 
demand; they had torn down his fence, 
broken his window screens and wrecked his 
woodshed; he had fired a revolver over 
their heads. As the hearing proceeded a 
lawyer for some of the boys rose to object 
that his clients had not been near the scene 
of the disorder. He offered testimony to 
prove it. He demanded angrily that they 
be released from the charges against them. 


But it Turned Out Right 


At the end of his impassioned speech 
Lindsey said: ‘‘If they weren’t there, you 
know they’re only sorry they weren’t!”’ 
He refused to release them, and the lawyer 
sat down in an amazement that I sympa- 
thized with. After all, considered intelli- 
gently, what sort of court is it which will 
try a boy for an offense that he did not 
commit? 

At the end of a two-hour trial Lindsey 
scolded both the bridegroom and the boys, 
and suspended sentence on the ruling that 
the boys must go back to the scene of their 
mischief and repair the damage they had 
done. This, I thought, was the maddest 
decision possible; it would inevitably lead 
to more trouble. I spoke of it to Judge 
Lindsey after court. He would only say: 
“T’ll bet you it will turn out right!” 

It did. A few days later the boys re- 
ported that they had repaired the fence, 
the woodshed and the window screens. 
And they brought a grateful letter from the 
bridegroom, thanking the judge for the way 
the case had been handled. He wrote that 
he was a newcomer in the neighborhood; 
that, as a result of the bad feeling about 
the charivari, he had been afraid he should 
have to move away; but that now he had 
made friends with the boys while they were 
working to repair their damage to his prop- 
erty; he had made friends with their par- 
ents, who came to watch; he had been 
accepted by the neighborhood, and all was 
peace. 

The entire case was like nothing you ever 
saw in a court of law. It outraged all legal 
intelligence, as the protesting lawyer 
showed sufficiently by his face; yet it 
reached a perfect solution. And scolding 
the complainant was part of the process, 
as well as refusing to dismiss the baseless 
charges against those boys who had taken 
no part in the charivari. 
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The wisest Possum always 
plays the deadest. 

So it is that the wisest men 

do mo’ listenin’ than talkin’. 


patel foe 


ELVET don’t talk 

‘back in your pipe. 
Wise old Mother Nature 
keeps it quiet. 


VELVET is cured in Nature’s 
way:—aged in wooden hogsheads 
two years—the 
slow way—the ex- 
pensive way—but 
the right way. 


One ten cent tin will 
prove it to you. 


: Liggett € Myers Tobacco CG 
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Six of 


1 3-in-One cleans and polishes desks, 3 


filing cabinets, all office furniture. ribbons. 


3-in-One lubricates typewriters d 
Fe 7 rete a permeate ribbon. 


just right Saves repair-bills. 
Makes old machines run like new. 4 
Never gums or collects dirt. 


3-in-One 


costs little—saves its price many times over. 


3-in-One transforms old office furniture. Works out 
ficial scratches to disappear. 
of bank safes and vaults. 


3-in-One Oil is sold at all good stores in 50c, 
Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE The 3-in-One Dictionary of Uses describes an infinite variety of needs for this pure, high-grade 
oil. On request we will gladly send you a copy—and a liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil—both free. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 EUH. 


—- scientifically compounded to 
whiten and preserve teeth— make 
gums healthy, therefore pink and 
firm—cleanse and purify the mouth. 


Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


“BOUGIE MERCEDES” 


If You Had a Hole 
in Your Pocket 


—wouldn’t you stop the leakage of 
your money? Cheap plugs are money 
wasters. A weak spark cannot explode 
all the gas. Install HERZ “Bougie 
Mercedes’’ Plugs. 


b 

f The shooting effect of the explosion chamber 
iy. behind the Clover Leaf Electrode ensures per- 
y: 


Ws 
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~~ 


A fect combustion even of a very Jean mixture. 


HERZ PLUGS are doubly insulated with 
ica and Stone. ey are guaranteed, We 
have stood behind them for 23 years. 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ Bougie Mercedes” 
and the Pro-Mo-Tor, a special Herz Plug 
for Fords. Or write 


// HERZ & CO., 245 West 55th St., New York 
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3-in-One renews worn typewriter 


Better than re-inking. 
Apply with toothbrush. 


3-in-One cleans the keys. Prevents 
rustortarnishonthe metalsurfaces. 


The High Quality Oil 
for Offices and Banks 


Keeps all delicate office mechanisms in 
smooth working order. Try it on typewriters, adding, calculating and billing machines, 
numbering and dating stamps, check-protecting devices. 
Penetrates instantly to the bottom of the deepest bearing, lubricates perfectly, wears long. 


-atcl ‘ No oily residue remains to show fingermarks and catch 
dust. 3-in-One polishes and prevents tarnish on the bright nickel and other metal parts 


30 W. Broadway 


5 3-in-One stops squeaking of re- 
volving chairs and stools. 
3-in-One is the correct lubricant 
for adding machines and all calcu- 
lating machines. Also polishes the 
case and prevents tarnish. 


Allow oil to 


Best for time locks of vaults. 


the grime of time—causes super- 


25c and 15c bottles; also in 25c 


Broadway, New York 


I Use The Miraculous 


SHIN-SHINE 


It’s so small and clean that 
men carry it in their pocket. 
It saves them many dollars. 
SHIN-SHINE'S patented cham- 
ber contains a con- 
densed BLACK or 
TAN Shoe Polish, & 
which when mois- 
tened,appliesfreelyto [= 
theshoe,andthefleecy 
side rubs it to a beau- 
tiful glosg, 

If your Drug, Shoe or 
Cigar Store, News- 
Stand, Department or | osetia 
TenCentStorecannot |‘ 

supply you, send 10c. 
(stamps or coin) with 
your dealer's name and re- & 
ceive one by mail, Address, 


Shin-Shine Co. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


A Little Light All 
Night Is RIGHT! 


HYLO 


S| TheElectric Lamp that Turns Downand Lowersthe Bills 


In the dark ages people couldn’t help them- 
‘selves, but in the modern home HYLO Lamps 
furnish protection by giving bright light 
when wanted and a little all-night light at a 
cost of 44 cent a night per lamp. 


HYLO saves 34 of Electric Light Bills when turned 
“LO” and each lamp pays for itself 4 or 5 times over 
during its lifetime. At the touch of a string it is turned 
“HY,” instantly giving a flood of light. 


Indispensable in the Sick-room, Nursery, Bath- 
room, Bedroom, Hall, Stairway, Cellar, Closet, Porch, 
Garage, etc. 


HYLO Mazda HYLO Carbon 


20 candle power or 32 candle 16 candle power to 1 candle 
power to 1 candle power power 


90c each 60c each 


HYLO Mazda 28 or 32 volts for home or farm 
lighting plants—90c each. 


HYLO when turned “‘LO” consumes 4 of the 
current used by Resistance devices. 


EVERY HYLO SOLD WITH OUR MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE. 


Ask your Electric Light Company, Electric or Hardware 
Dealer or Department Store for HYLO. 


Write for new Booklet 
‘Electric Light Economy and Comfort’’ 


Economical Electric Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 


New York City 
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In many of these hearings, as in the 
scene between Burns and the reporters, 
Judge Lindsey seemed to be listening with 
a divided mind. I never saw him frowning 
with an effort of conscious attention. It 
was only when I asked him to explain what 
he had done that he took the puzzled look 
of thought. In his court he had the deeply 
interested but unconscious expression of an 
artist at his easel. 

In Bergson’s Creative Evolution there 
are several passages upon the difference be- 
tween instinct and intelligence which seem 
to me to throw light on the mental opera- 
tions of such men as Lindsey and Burns. 
After considering at great length the work- 
ings of instinct in animals, Bergson argues 
that the instinctive and unconscious mind 
is the original mind stuff from which our 
conscious intelligence has been developed. 
It has been developed as the eye has been 
developed—in life’s struggle with the inert 
matter upon which life has to work. 

Intelligence, therefore, is at its best when 
dealing with such inert matter. ‘Intellect, 
so skillful in dealing with the inert,” Berg- 
son says, “is awkward the moment it 
touches the living. Whether it wants to 
treat the life of the body or the life of the 
mind, it proceeds with the rigor, the stiff- 
ness and the brutality of an instrument not 
designed for such use. The history of hy- 
giene or of pedagogy teaches us much in 
this matter.”” We are amazed at “‘the stu- 
pidity and the persistence of errors’”’ in 
‘‘medical and pedagogical practice.” 

Bergson finds the origin of these errors 
in the obstinacy ‘‘with which we treat the 
living like the lifeless,” and handle all 
reality with our minds as if all reality were 
‘a sharply defined solid.”’ ‘“‘ The intellect,’’ 
he concludes, ‘‘is characterized by a natural 
inability to comprehend life. Instinct, on 
the contrary, is molded on the very form 
of life. . . . Instinctissympathy. .. . 
Intelligence, by means of science—which is 
its work—will deliver up to us more and 
more completely the secret of physical op- 
erations; of life it brings us only a trans- 
lation in terms of inertia.’”’ Instinct 
penetrates and enters into the very inward- 
ness and intention of life. And this in- 
tention is ‘‘just what the artist tries to 
regain in placing himself back within the 
object by a kind of sympathy.” 

Of Judge Lindsey certainly it is true that 
he solves his cases by penetrating them 
with instinctive sympathy; just as an actor, 
an artist or an author enters into the feel- 
ings of the character that he is to portray. 
And assuredly Lindsey’s success in his 
court and the revolutionary character of 
his practice are due to his ability to com- 
prehend life as anything but inert, any- 
thing but the sharply defined solid for 
which legal intelligence has made such ab- 
surd rules of justice and court procedure. 


The Power of Intuition 


In William J. Burns the correctness of 
the theory is not so evident. As a detec- 
tive, of course, he is continually playing a 
part; and it is safe to assume that he plays 
it as an actor does, by an exercise of sym- 
pathetic imagination. He does not pro- 
ceed in his cases by any Sherlock Holmes 
method of deduction from point to point; 
but, having gathered a great mass of facts 
about a crime, he achieves the solution by 
means of a dramatic ‘“‘plant” that is often 
based upon a “hunch” which he cannot ex- 
plain. And the astonishing ease with which 
he works, in the midst of turmoil and dis- 
traction, puts it beyond belief that he is 
using the ordinary concentration of ana- 
lytical intelligence that can be baffled by 
intrusions and interruptions. 

Such a power of sympathetic penetration 
seems to exist in all of us—call it instinct 
or intuition, or what you will. It works by 
means of a magic that intelligence cannot 
comprehend. It is perhaps the faculty 
that makes for wisdom, as intelligence 
makes for knowledge. It is often strongest 
in the most untutored. It is surely the 
wisdom of democracies—the wisdom of 
those decisions of the people that are so 
often the despair of political intelligence in 
contemporaries and the delight of that same 
intelligence in posterity. 

It explains why so many religious and 
moral reforms have originated among the 
lowliest classes of society—where Christi- 
anity, for example, found its first disciples. 
It is the secret of the greatness and success 
of such men as Abraham Lincoln. And it 
is the stumblingblock and frustration of 
those scholastic students of human affairs 
who look forward to a government of 
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experts, ruling by the exercise of | 
tellect, in an administration of ¢ 
wealths that shall be wholly scient 

There is, however, another gid 


ing. You have observed, no doy 
just as a child delights in make-he| 
the artist and his audience both d¢ 
the unrealities of his imaginative jp: 
And just as the child resents the 

a moral, so the unsophistica aia 
resents the play with a purpose, ; 
pure artist demands art for art’s ga] 
and the great popular successes of 
been those inventions which glow yj 
light that never was” and bod 
“the substance of things hoped 
“the evidence of things unseen.” 

Why is this? Why is it that py 
and directed conscious thought js 
and idle reverie or daydreaming—) 
equally a mental operation—is de 
and refreshing? Why do we escape 
ously from reality into the dreams o 
native invention? Why does an 
advertise that “you can check you 
with your hat” when you go to he 
Why was Shakspere right in nami 
the most fanciful of his plays “; 
Like It’’? 

Well, if the subconscious mind 
original, inchoate mind—from wh 
conscious intelligence has been eyo 
the process of a long struggle with ¢ 
roundings—would it not be natura’ 
pect that this conscious mind we 
liable to tire of its difficult office easj 
that in our refreshing mental amus 
the dream mind would be natura 
pealed to? In Jung’s Psychology of | 
conscious you will find arrayed the 
evidence of such an impulse to “egeg 
the dream.”’ It is as if life were to 
for us; as if we grew tired of strugglii 
the hard aspects of reality and, ins 
merely falling asleep and dreaming, 
to escape into the waking dream of 
rest and refresh ourselves. 
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The Playwright’s Art 


Hence comes the problem of the 
artist, who does not wish to use mel 
dream mind in his art, but who 
larger audiences bored by seeing 
ties of life depicted where they h 
to escape reality. And hence com¢ 
the greater popular success of inferi 
unreal art, beside the purposeful ¢ 
rected art of the masters. Our art 
always more sophisticated as civil 
adds more and more to the content, 
scious intelligence; but art, compare 
its contemporary science, will alw 
childish and unreal, because it is an 
from the very facts and problem 
science grapples with. Li 

It is in the theater that anoth 
about your other self becomes most ol 
The playwright not only learns fror 
restlessness and your inattention—ar 
absence—that you come to the the; 
escape into the dream; he discovers, 
same tokens, that the mind you bring 
theater is a primitive, uncivilized | 
mind, to which he must make a ba 
emotional animal appeal. The inst 
pugnacity is as strong in an audience 
fighting spirit in a mob; and a wise 
the theater demands conflict as an es 
ingredient of drama. The stage her 
be self-sacrificing beyond reason, b 
the instinct of self-sacrifice in hut 
goes beyond reason. He may brea 
law of the land if he abides by thet 
unwritten, instinctive laws of the 
Civilization, morality and in 
swamped by instinctive emotions | 
theater, as they are swamped ina! 
lynchers. The critical try to use som 
scious intelligence; but the mass 
audience comes to escape from the n 
sibilities of intelligence into a joyous! 
of subconscious instincts, prejudice 
emotions that demand _gratificatio 
insist upon getting it. The populart 
lives on the demand, and not Shal 
himself could ignore it. 7 | 

If this stopped at the theater it wo 
a small matter; but in every depat 
of human activity the instinctive nal 
man is as powerful as it is in the ore 
chairs, and the extent of its power ! 
cent discovery that has appalled thi 
ologists. Not so long ago it was thescl! 
fashion to explain most social phen 
by the doctrine of economic determ 
and to find all men obeying the 
intelligent self-interest in their 
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Save Your Teeth 


You Must Remove That Film 


By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Old-Time Methods 
Fail In That 


As Nearly Everybody Knows 

_. Ordinary brushing, as most folks know, fails to prevent 
tooth troubles. Statistics show that decay and pyorrhea 
are constantly increasing. Yet never was the tooth brush 
so widely used as now. 

' ~ +Despite this brushing, teeth discolor and decay. Tartar 
} still accumulates. And still a frequent cleaning in a den- 
tist’s chair is a part of tooth protection. 


The fault is not with the tooth brush. 

The source of tooth troubles is a clinging film—that 
' slimy film which you feel. That film resists the tooth brush. 
_ It gets into crevices and stays. And nothing you apply to 
_. teeth dissolves it. 


! That film is what discolors. It hardens into tartar. It 
i holds food particles which ferment and form acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth—the cause of all tooth 
decay. 

Millions of germs every day are breeding in that film. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Then, 
by entering the system, they cause a large percentage of 
our serious diseases. 


These troubles cannot be avoided without ending that 
film. Brushing which leaves that film intact is pretty 
nearly useless. 

Now modern science has produced a film digestant. 
It comes in a dainty dentifrice called Pepsodent. Today 
we ask you to prove, by a week’s free test, that this film 
can be ended. 


PAT. OFF 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 
THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 69, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
(qu MM Mn Mn MMMM MMMM MMs 


A New-Day Method 
Ends the Film 


A One-Week Test Will Prove It 


That film is albuminous, very much like the white of 
an egg. Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The object is to dissolve that film, then to day 
by day prevent its formation. 


But pepsin alone is inert. It must be activated; and 
the usual activating agent—an acid—is harmful to the 
teeth. For that reason, a film digestant long seemed 
impossible. 

Now science has found an activating method harm- 
less to the teeth. In Pepsodent, this harmless method is 
used. And five governments have already granted patents 
on this combination. 


Three years have been spent in clinical tests, under 
many able authorities. These tests have proved that 
Pepsodent solves the problem of clean teeth. And now 
countless dentists aid our efforts to bring it into universal 
use. 


To quickly prove the results we offer a One-Week tube 
to all. Send the coupon for it. Use it like any tooth paste, 
and note the week’s results. 


Mark how clean your teeth feel after using. Note how 
the film disappears. Note how the teeth whiten—even in 
a week. 

This test will be a revelation to you. It will give you 
a new conception of clean teeth. It will prove that filmless 
teeth are possible. After that, we believe, you will never 
again let that film do harm. Cut out the coupon now. 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 69, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name_ Ss 


Addrese____ 7 
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James R, Cravath, eminent authori, 
on illumination, inventor of the Ne 
Osgood Lens, which throws a glar 
free road ray a full third-mile. 


His Lens Now Leads Them All” 


When James R. Cravath, America’s eminent authority 
on illumination, designed the New Osgood Lens for motor- 
ists, he produced what has proven to be the biggest selling 
sensation of the automobile season. 


For in the three main selling months of this year the New 
Osgood Lens has won its way to the front in numbers of 
pairs sold, a remarkable achievement by this newcomer in 
so competitive a field. 


Yet it is a leadership well-won, considering that the New 
Osgood Lens has brought to motorists so totally a new 
night-driving efficiency, courtesy and safety. 


Motorists have been quick to mark the 74% greater road 
light—they have experienced a new sensation in total 
absence of glare—they value the third-mile fan- 
shaped beam, so different from the old-time 
blinding shaft ray. 


Osgood Lens, showing 
twelve prisms that operate 


New Osgood Lens Outsells All Others In One Short Seas 


fusion—none thrown into the air—all the light on the road 
—no need for troublesome dimming. 


Little wonder that the New Osgood Lens has become 
the biggest seller in one short season, or that it so com- 
pletely complies with headlight laws, a further recognition — 
of its sound scientific principle. 


Mark the increasing number of New Osgoods you see. 
Question their owners. Try a pair of these lenses on your 
own car and note their superiority. Also write for inter- 
esting test data by the country’s foremost experts. 


Made for All Cars 


7 to 734 inches - $2.90 a pair 834 to 914 inches - $4.00 a pair 
Bt 0 814 inches - 3.75 a pair 934 toll inches - 4.50 a pair 


25c a pair higher west of Rockies. 20% higher in Canada. 
At dealers’ and garages everywhere. If yours cannot 


Side view of the New supply you, order direct. In ordering, give diameter of — 


old lens, diameter of opening in door frame, model and 
make of car. -! 


All this is theirs in the New Osgood Lens, as one,throwing all 
due to the twelve-in-one selective prisms, which the light forward and mabe MAKER CONT GB ES 
throw all the light forward, outward and down- downward. No“ sky” rays. OSGOOD LENS & SUPPLY COMPANY 
ward—a deflected light—none sacrificed to dif- 2007 Michigan Ave. Dept. 9010 Chicago, Ill. 
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oncluded from Page 114) 
jtance, when the present war broke 
irope it was admittedly a war of 
al rivalries, fought to obtain mar- 
nares of influence, and “‘a place in 
| and it was confidently predicted, 
7 that the average man would re- 
ist the conflict and refuse to fight 
cnmercial expansion that would 
‘ye capitalist chiefly. But the 
man rushed to arms, being an 
2 man, governed by emotions of 
i, pugnacity and various herd 
instead of being merely an eco- 
tn governed by considerations of 
eed self-interest. 
y hout the war the German govern- 
n has directed its armies scientifi- 
v1 a ruthless intelligence that has 
e:heinstinctive sympathies of man- 
1! the German people seem to have 
¢ ge in a dream of idealistic loyalty 
11s them blind, in our eyes, to every 
cretributive reality. 
t2re you have the problem of your 
e It used to be supposed that you 
hher and a lower nature, continu- 
uzling, the one to raise you and the 
orag you down. Your lower nature 
y sed to be made up of those animal 
4 and evil inclinations that are so 
<beonscious; your better self was 
eito be the intelligent self of reason 
niience and religious aspiration. 
jo find that some of the noblest 


o<if our so-called better natures are ° 


of the subconscious mind, and that 
f ir most evil attributes are highly 
e. We find also, with the Freudi- 
amany of the apparent operations 
irelligence are so influenced by the 
cs mind that they are not intelli- 
; |; that even the accidents which 
uto our carelessness are really due 
scscious motives which can betray 
u(t our knowledge; that our very 
nare often unconsciously purpose- 
ving, and in that sense salutary. 
rialt is that science is not only dis- 
1g1 new sociology and a new psy- 
y,ut a new medicine and a new 
ty Your other self is destroying and 
nja whole world. 

it, it,” says science, “for it can 
styy or remake you. What you lis- 
( the ouija board is the daimon 
oyseled Socrates, the voice that 
dfeanne d’Are, the oracle of old 
psand the witch that New Eng- 
ic to burn at the stake. It is the 
tit of genius, the control that 
tough trance mediums, the mind 
b¢3 the suggestions of the hypno- 
hesccult mind, the mind of intui- 
in instincts, the wireless mind of 
h and thought transference, the 
fieligious ecstasy and faith cures 
y therapeutics, the dream mind 
el studies and the psycho-analysts 
sé-in short, the mind that carries 
onious intelligence as a horse bears 
er imperfectly under his control, 
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liable to bolt with him if it gets the bit in 
its teeth, and able to throw him from the 
saddle in those wild plunges of abnormality 
which we call delusions, delirium, insanity 
and madness.” 

What science cannot yet tell us is how 
to use, how to control, how to take advan- 
tage of these subconscious faculties that 
are so powerful and important. In their 
morbid developments the psycho-analyst 
reaches them by hypnotizing his patient, 
and he operates upon them by means of 
suggestion. Suggestion is used in some 
form or other by every school of psycho- 
therapeutics, by mental healers, faith 
curists, and all the miracle workers of reli- 
gions. And if you wish to try it on your- 
self—on your other self—you will find that 
self-suggestion will act like an incantation, 
to cure minor ills, to correct bad habits, to 
control attention, to assist concentration, 
and generally to inspire and impel and 
carry your conscious mind in its work and 
progress. 

But this, at its best, is pulling the rein 
in the dark on a horse that we are riding 
blindfold. Of what sort the animal really 
is, what to feed it, how to care for it, by 
what exercise to develop it, science cannot 
say. It seems‘evident that the subcon- 
scious mind has layer below layer. of fac- 
ulty, of which only the first few strata have 
been reached by scientific experiment. 
There is an almost automatic mental ap- 
paratus that controls the unconscious fune- 
tions of the body; it can beas easily reached 
and ordered by conscious will as it can be 
struck and disordered by any nervous shock. 
As if below this first unconscious layer, 
there is a vast and vague dream mind, with 
a faultless memory, an unknown content of 


instincts and inherited aptitudes and re- | 
pressed impulses and blind powers; it has | 
been explored and studied by means: of | 
hypnotism only within the last hundred | 


years. Still deeper, and more dimly seen 


as yet, there is apparently an occult mind | 


that is capable of thought transference, 
telepathy, mind reading, and all the doubt- 
ful phenomena of supernatural and super- 
normal knowledge. 

The existence of this psychic mind and 
the evidences’ of its activity are still as 
much in dispute as the existence of the hyp- 
notice mind and the phenomena of mesmer- 
ism were in dispute a generation ago. But 
what is no longer in dispute is this: Con- 
scious intelligence is not the limit of your 
mental power; your intellect is only the 
working hand with which you grasp and 
manipulate a palpable reality; a great 
organism of unconscious faculties uses that 
hand and governs it. 

Your other self—your real self—invisi- 
ble, apprehended only in its sensible influ- 
ences, dumb to us and hidden—reaches 
out its feeling hand in your intelligence to 
touch the material world, going about its 
dark affairs to its unknown destiny in all 
those mysteries of .life and spirit that in- 


telligence cannot grasp, cannot feel, cannot | 


sentiently touch and be aware of. 


NEVER AGAIN ! 
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hae. They gathered in the morn- 
m}1ome and accompanied me to the 
ati They. assembled regularly in 
ns ate to have their morning fret. 
iy suggested that arrangements for 
tin home would undoubtedly soon 
*y ted and that they need not be 


uw ill return to Germany for a visit 
ea’ I added. 
; "y answered in chorus, unani- 
n hatic and hearty: 
€again!” 
Germany, in her present case, is 
hollow emotion. There was an 
; n in my district, a lace man, 
ived in Plauen eighteen years. 
d iarried a German girl and his 
ad been brought up as native 
At the outbreak of the war this 
assent, along with other interned 
f hostile states, to Ruhleben. 
2 breaking up of the little family, 
nis left behind remained intensely 
'rGermany. The boy, a youth of 
en tried to enlist in the German 
_ Was refused on account of his 
hiooy and his two younger sisters 
nj Germany and their sympathies 
‘the Fatherland. Then came the 
Eitiee hatred for England and all 


. 


The little family had their good will 
toward Germany thoroughly battered out 
of them. The mother, as an Englishwoman, 
was forced to report daily at the police sta- 
tion. The lives of the children were made 
miserable in their schools by their teachers 
and fellow pupils. The high-spirited boy 
was the victim of much petty persecution, 
for, instead of fixing his warm love for his 
adopted country, his patriotic fervor was at- 
tributed to fearfulness, and he was nagged 
unmercifully by his associates. At the 
girls’ school the teachers told the pupils 
that England was Germany’s worst enemy 
and that they must hate the English, at the 
same time pointing out these little girls. 
The little girls regularly came home from 
school erying and heartbroken. 

Finally the father wrote from Ruhleben 
to send the children to their grandmother in 
England. There was a treaty between Eng- 
land and Germany which provided that, 
in case of war, all subjects of these coun- 
tries under seventeen and over forty-five 
might return to their respective homes. We 
issued a passport to the boy in pursuance 
of this treaty. The military authorities at 
Leipsic refused to give the required attes- 
tation, basing their refusal upon the ground 
that the boy would soon be seventeen. We 
referred the case to Ambassador Gerard, 
through whose energetic action the boy was 
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Put New Life In Your Motor 


TN DOSE of Johnson’s Carbon Remover—the 


engine laxative—will increase the power of 
your car—improve acceleration—stop that knock— 
quiet your motor—save your batteries—and_ reduce 
your gasoline consumption 12% to 25%. 


You Can Do It Yourself 


For 25c—five minutes’ time and with no labor, you, yourself, can 
easily remove all carbon deposits. Simply pour an ounce. of 
Johnson’s Carbon Remover into each cylinder. Allow it to re- 


15 miles. You will save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other 


method without laying up your car and with much better results. 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover is a harmless liquid. It contains 
no acids and does not affect lubrication in any way or interfere 
with the oil in the crank case. Has no action on any metal. 


Use It EKvery 1,000 Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Remover at regular intervals, 
giving carbon no chance to accumulate, you will automatically eliminate most 
valve trouble and your engine will always be clean-and sweet—and you will 
secure the maximum power and speed from the minimum amount of fuel. 


If your dealer is unable to supply you with Johnson’s Carbon Remover 
use the attached coupon. For a limited time we will include, GRATIS, 
a half-pint sample of Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil, our penetrating spring 
lubricant. It will greatly improve the comfort and riding qualities of your 
car and reduce the liability of spring breakage. 


Write for our folder on ‘‘Keeping Your Car Young’’.—It’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Dept. SP10, Racine, Wis. 
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Old Man Crabtree 


By Freeman Tilden 


is a character you will meet soon in a series 
of short stories in The Country Gentleman. 
Crabtree is a shrewd farmer-financier. His 
experiences with the city sharpers who come 
out to “do” him will interest and amuse you, 
and at the same time give you much valuable 
information about the methods of the men 
who want to separate you from your money. 


The great American serial story of 1917-18 will be the 
Cost of Living. The only periodical in America that 
will cover this story in full and from every angle is 
The Country Gentleman. For the grower, the seller 
and the ultimate consumer, the story will be told in 
practical, helpful articles, from seed planting to har- 
vest, from harvest to price fixing, from the farm to the 
kitchen. In the new issue that is out to-day there are 
such big features as these: 


The Man of the Forest 


A new serial, by Zane Grey 


Is Cotton a Slacker Crop? 
A Job for the Retired Farmer 
The Future of the American Hen 
What’s Wrong with the Middleman? 


The American people are beginning to understand 
that the business, the prosperity, the very life of 
every man and woman are dependent upon the farm. 
No matter what other periodicals you may take at the 
office or at your home, The Country Gentleman is the 
one of first importance to you—as staple as wheat. 


Invest One Dollar and Save a Hundred or Two. 
Youcan do this and more by subscribing to, and profiting 
by what you read in 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy $1.00 the Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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granted the necessary military permission 
to leave the country. 

At the German-Dutch border the boy 
was subjected to rough and unkind treat- 
ment. Here his passage money was taken 
away from him, and it was only through 
the kind assistance of a fellow passenger 
that he was able to proceed. Some time 
later he wrote to his mother that England 
was a wonderful place and the people so 
kind-hearted that he would never again 
return to Germany. Modern Germany has 
known how to stir the admiration and to 
awaken fears, but it has not known how to 
awaken or to hold affection. 

Myvacationin1915wasspentwithfriends 
in England. On my return to my post, via 
Tilbury-Flushing, I found myself traveling 
with a large party of German women sent 
by the British authorities back to Ger- 
many. I was very much interested and 
spoke to a great many of them, suggesting 
that they must be pleased at their prospect 
of returning home. All, however, were 
downhearted. Some said they would rather 
have been interned in England than sent 
back to Germany! Some of them engaged 
passage to the United States from Holland. 


The Landlord’s Tale 


One interesting case in this group of un- 
willingly repatriated women was that of a 
young girl engaged to a British officer. She 
carried a packet of letters from her sweet- 
heart, which she showed to me. I advised 
her to destroy them before reaching the 
border, but she felt certain she would be 
allowed to retain possession of these treas- 
ured memories. However, knowing the un- 
feeling and indelicate methods of the land 
of roughshod bureaucracy and brutal drill- 
masters, I was dubious. 

At Goch, the border station, all refugees 
were herded in the station, as the train did 
not leave until next morning at eleven 
o’clock. After a short examination and a 
few nasty remarks as to whether I had been 
spending my part of the ammunition money, 
I proceeded to a hotel. Mine host was gar- 
rulous and, after learning that I had just 
returned from England, told me a story 
typical of Germany. It was a story of one 
of those happenings that, in their sum, are 
causing the handwriting on the wall— 
Never again!—to loom as the full stop of 
the cynical willfulness of Hohenzollernism. 

It seems that the son of mine host had 
foolishly written to his father a postcard 
denouncing the Kaiser and telling that he 
himself would never again set foot in Ger- 
many. For the offense of the son the au- 
thorities determined that the father must 
suffer. He was accordingly seized, sub- 
jected to all manner of indignities, fined, 
and made to undergo a serious prison 
sentence. ‘‘And I was innocent,” he pro- 
tested. ‘‘There does not exist a better pa- 
triot than I!” 

Next morning I saw my young friend of 
the treasured letters upon the station plat- 
form, white and nervous. As I passed her 
she looked up and said: ‘‘ Well, they found 
the letters.”” I noticed that the military 
authorities had brutally dumped the con- 
tents of her trunk upon the dirty station 
floor and were shaking out the disordered 
assortment, article by article. She stood 
there a long time, splendidly defiant; and 
then, just before the train left, she came 
over and bade me good-by. ‘‘If I ever get 
over that border again,” she said bitterly, 
“T’ll know better than ever to return to 
Germany.” 

Modern Germany has awakened more 
love in perspective than it has “‘close up.”’ 
The fascination of this state’s accomplish- 
ment and power kindles something akin to 
love in the hearts of its absent children, fires 
their imaginations, and brings to them a 
hectic glow of patriotism and unreasoning 
devotion. When, however, they come under 
the sway of the brutal realities that make 
up the brilliant state, their love is seldom 
proof against the unamenities of fetters 


‘and oppression. I shall tell a case in point: 


A certain German-American, filled to over- 
flowing with perfervid pro-Germanism, 
turned up in my district in 1915. He came 
back to visit his native village in war- 
time in order to be able to share in the 
exalted emotions of Germany’s supreme 
hour. He called at theconsulate. His crit- 
icism of America was bitter and his enthusi- 
asm for Germany’s cause overmatched that 
of many native Germans. This was at the 
beginning of his stay. 

I lost sight of him for some months and 
put him out of mind, well knowing that his 


enthusiasms would cool and he would come 


_ essary attestations. 


ootob 2 


in some day impatient and anxioy 
back, at the earliest possible mor 
the freer atmosphere of our Uniteg 
In this I did not err. He came ba: 
thoroughly disenchanted one morp 
begged that we help him in his 
get the necessary pass through t 
lines—and home! There was | 
criticism of America left in hin 
poured forth the bitterness of }j 
upon Germany and all things 
out measure. His eh | 
scant requital and he had been baad 
His German friends, to wh 
turned with full heart in the 
plainly told him that he was a BS 
battened on the blood money of amm 
business. In vain he protested, y 
heavy hand of war taxes fell u 
he fumed under the inquisition y 
him as callously as upon any othe 
of the domineering state. The e 
the people toward him, the ir 
the war regulations, and chan 
all conspired to make him mise 
ing English one evening in a 
officer loudly demanded of the hi 
is that swine speaking English?” : 
typical of a number of little incide 
marred his home-coming, 
Unable to bear with his beloved 
land he decided to make a hasty re 
“unfair”? America. Here, however, 
trouble and annoyance began. ‘He 
the military authorities to obtain 
He was treat: 
extreme discourtesy and arrogs Be 
out being able to get any sati 
them; so at last, crestfall 
peared at the consulate and as 
When we had arranged his pass} 
ties he solemnly assured us t 
never again set foot in Germa 
There is a brief sequel to this 
I have called upon this gentlem al 
return and was startled to find f- 
ically pro-German as ever, all ¢ 
ventures and inconveniences of hig 
trip forgotten. He told me, with e 
able asperity, that, once the war w 
he intended selling out his in 
America and returning to Germé 
I much question that his second 
will bring him any more solid § 
than his first. 


A Disillusioned Patri Hl 


The case of Schwartz was t 
disillusioned patriot. 
eager soldier when called from | 
to aid the Fatherland. I saw him 
away—his wife and little son 0 
along upon the sidewalk beside hin 
station—with head high and 
serene confidence of the righteous 
his country’s cause. He was 
oner by the English in Belgi “C 
on the Isle of Man he suffere 
breakdown, and on account of the 
condition of his health he was paro 
exchanged. Less than two weeks a 
return to Germany I met him I 
street, broken in faith as he was br 
health, because, despite his p 
under orders to join his regiment 
Western Front. I learned cea 
protests at least worked a ¢ 
field of duty from the Western to th 
ern Front. 

However, there are to-day as 
disillusioned soldiers in the 
Time and again I have heard ind 
soldiers morosely complain = Tring 
like dogs by their officers. 
rily rough treatment of se ry 
nate private—gemeiner, transla 
German-English dictionary as mea 
common and private—is being 
resented to-day in many thousa 
awakening political consciousnesse 
German masses are losing their ov 
fascination for their cynical rule 
thwarted and defied by an unabas! 
emy, are behaving like or 
when sharply brought to bay. | 

Germany pays scant recogniulo 
faithful- and _ self-sacrificing chilar! 
the scientific state unhesitant eels 
for the advantage of the state is tak 
matter of course. It is duty unde 
of special mention or reward. Ont 
pected to do nothing less than t 
or her all, when it is required, 
of the Fatherland, and no 
to the performance of the fin 
self-abnegation other than tha 
filled. -This selfsame point of, 
tended by the Germans to 
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Try This Oliver For Five 
Days At Our Expense 


Oliver’s wartime contribution to the business world is a standard typewriter 
at half the former prices This meets with the universal demand for intelligent 


economy and practical efficiency. 


The identical Oliver Typewriter, latest model, that was formerly priced 
at $100, is now sold at $49, at the rate of $3.00 per month. 


This remarkable reduction was made possible by a revolution in sales 


methods. 


Formerly, we employed 15,000 salesmen and agents. 


We had ex- 


pensive offices in 50 cities. These, and other costly practices, amounted to $51 


for selling each machine. 


Now we sell direct. We save the $51 and give it to 


you. You are your own salesman and The Oliver speaks for itself. 


is new plan has been so successf at now we. are building additions 
Th lan has b cessful that are building addit 


to our immense factory. 


The $100 Model 


This offer is made by The Oliver Typewriter 
Company itself. This means a $2,000,000 guaran- 
tee that the machine is the identical model, brand 
new, never used. It is not second-hand nor rebuilt. 


Note that this advertisement is signed by The 
Oliver Typewriter Company itself, which is a 
$2,000,000 guarantee that this $49 typewriter is 
our $100 model. 


The entire facilities of this company are de- 
voted exclusively to the production and distribu- 
tion of Oliver Typewriters. 

We offer here one of the most durable, one of 
the greatest, one of the most successful type- 
writers ever built. 

This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year develop- 
ment. If any typewriter is worth $100, it is this, 
our latest model. 


The Oliver Nine is a standard machine in every 
particular. Any operator can use it. It has the 
universal keyboard. It has many extra features 
not found elsewhere, and guaranteed service. This 
is the same commercial machine preferred by big 
businesses, some of which are listed at the left. 


The Better Way 


Our old plans were round-about and complex. 
Our new plans are simple. No longer are you in- 
fluenced by the arguments of old-time salesmen. 


Merit alone must decide, without argument. 
The Oliver must speak for itself. 


You merely check the coupon below, asking us 
for a free-trial Oliver. It is sent to you without 
asking for a penny down. When the Oliver arrives, 
try it out. Put it to every test. Treat it as if it 
were your own. 

Compare its workmanship. Note its superi- 
ority. It will win in any comparison. 

Then when you are convinced that the Oliver 
Nine is all that we claim, and you prefer it, pay 
us at the rate of only $3 per month. 


Over 600,000 have been sold. 


Keep It or Return It 


During the free trial, you are not under the 
slightest obligation to buy. And if you do not wish 
to keep this splendid machine, we will even refund 
the transportation charges. 

If you would rather know more about the 
Oliver, before ordering one for free trial, check the 
coupon for our startling book, entitled, ‘‘The High 
Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and the Remedy.”’ 

This remarkable book tells inside facts hitherto 
unknown. It shows where your $51 used to go, 
With this book, we send you our latest catalog. 


Who Can Resist? 


Who wants to pay $100 for a brand-new type- 
writer now? Who wants a lesser machine? Who 
wants to waste $51? 

Then, before you buy any typewriter, or even 
rent one, investigate our proposition. The cost is 
now so low and the terms so easy that everyone 
may own a typewriter. One should be in every 
home for the entire family to use. 

Let us send you an Oliver now for free trial. 
You are not under the slightest obligation. Keep 
it or return it. 

Or, let us send you our amazing book. 

Which for you? 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1017 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Canadian Price, $62.65 


-—---—------ 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

1017 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
iz Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection: 
— If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is—— — — ——— 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your 
expense at the end of five days. 

Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 

book—‘‘ The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason 
and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further infor- 
mation. 


i 


IS COUPON IS WORTH $51 | 


Name—— 


Street Address 2 Ee Sa 
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Che Most B 


eautiful Car in /imetica 


“An “Artistic Achievement‘And 
“A Mechanical Masterpiece 


For eight years now, the general public and the With no sense of laboring effort—no “bucking” or 
automobile industry have learned to expect great side sway—the Essex sweeps ahead into its full 
things of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company. stride with the speedometer needle frantically 

attempting to keep pace. 


Each one of our announcements has proved to be 
unusually significant. Despite its tremendous power, however, this new 


motor is anything but a glutton for fuel. 
Each one of these announcements has created history f venue 8 


in a very definite way, and the motor car buyer An improved system of carburetion utilizes every 
has invariably been the gainer. last atom of gasoline energy, and repeated factory 
tests have shown economy records that surpass 


This year, we confidently predict, will prove no anything accomplished by earlier Paige card 


exception to the rule. 
To sum it all up, scientific distribution of weight, 
scientific alignment of working parts, scientific 
designing of all chassis units—these are the 
great factors that have united to make the Paige 
Coming directly to the point, we have produced a superb mechanical product. 


what we sincerely believe to be a perfect motor These, indeed, are the factors that distinguish between 
eae the old standards of engineering and the new. 


We have produced a car that must inevitably revo- 
lutionize the trend of thought and practice in the 
six cylinder field. 


In power, flexibility, quietness and economy of 
operation, the new Paige Essex Model “Six-55” 
is, we believe, the most remarkable car on the 
American market. 


And now, there remains but one thing more to be 
said: The Essex Model, as a whole, is strictly in 
keeping with its wonderful power plant. 


We started out with the deliberate intention of 


The last irregularity of the power impulses has producing a perfect motor car—and we have ac- 
been done away with. complished just that result. 

The car travels evenly, smoothly and sweetly at From tire carrier to headlights, the Essex is flawless. 
every speed. As a consequence, vibration has There are no crudities, no hidden weaknesses, 
been reduced to the absolute minimum. no “compromises.” 

One no longer rides in a Paige—he floats. So far as beauty and elegance are concerned you, 


of course, know what to expect. “The Most 


The slightest depression of the accelerator pedal Beautiful. Carin America” speaks for itself 


brings an immediate and truly amazing result. 
It can only be compared to the unleashing of It is an exquisite creation—an artistic achievement 
mighty, hidden forces. as well as a mechanical masterpiece. 


Essex ‘‘Six-55"" seven-passenger $1775; Coupé ‘“‘Six-55" 4-passenger $2850; Town Car ‘“‘Six-55"" seven-passenger $3230; 
Limousine ‘‘Six-55"" seven-passenger $3230: Sedan ‘‘Six-55" seven-passenger $2850; Brooklands four-passenger $1795; 
Linwood ‘‘Six-39"" five-passenger $1330; Glendale ‘‘Six-39'’ Chummy Roadster $1330; Dartmoor ‘‘Six-39"" 2 or 3-passenger 
$1330; Sedan ‘‘Six-39" five-passenger $1925. All Prices f. o. b. Detroit. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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wh gam of German racial strain 


re so valiantly to alleviate Ger-. 


; fferings by means of Red Cross 

funds for war orphans and war 
;. Thus no mention was ever made 
‘ly press of the help that came 


rica. 
+} other hand, I have listened to 
mplaints that more American 
; German parentage had not has- 
tc he active defense of the Father- 
pi the battlefields! I have met 

mans here who believe that they 
oe a royal welcome in Germany 
«var in recognition of the generous 
ywions they have made toward 
» 9 Germany’s wounds. They are 
do be very sadly disappointed, un- 

at change shall have come over 
riof Germany. The Germans with 
I ume in contact expressed a most 
>} disregard for Americans of Ger- 
os nt. 


“ness Toward Americans 


yation of their government’s acts 
{ods has become quite a common 
p among the broader Germans 
omong the German masses. I have 
epee hold forth indignantly 
t. shooting of Nurse Cavell, the 
r of the women and children on 
{e Lusitania, the unnecessarily 
tiitment of prisoners of war, and 
aless military ‘‘justice’’ inflicted 
h fear-crazed peasants in Belgium. 

that there are many Germans 
ame ashamed of deeds committed 
r aders in the name of their Father- 
put a case of fact mildly. In this 


wish to mention the paradox of 
ice of the modern German state. 
‘t, since my return to America, a 
ry American citizens of German 
i. who feel very bitterly toward 
ry that has given to them with an 
generosity, and who have ex- 
| me emphatic intentions of sever- 
(nnections with this land and of 
nto Germany after the war. 
sf, of German extraction, feel well 
“to notice this peculiar state of 
| to answer it by completing the 
: It is this: I have met during the 
cyears a great many Germans, in 
n whose dearest hope is to escape 
: clutches of the scientific state 
er, freer air of our United States 
iit opportunity after the ending of 
% war! Germans of many condi- 
{fe have warmly assured me that 
~ooking forward to peace to bring 
t opportunity of beginning life 
rer the blessings of our institutions 
eyarmer humanity of our ideals. 
enan-American from New Jersey 
o.er apostate from Kaiserism. Had 
gied within the protecting shelter 
Lited States, instead of paying his 
ty a visit in 1914, he would to-day 
)dly be a convinced, argumenta- 
yreaded German sympathizer. As, 
» he was caught in the war dragnet 
1n militarism, and has tasted of its 
n of its glory at first-hand, his senti- 
-2velopment has been along quite 
“lines. Seldom have I listened to 
osuch bitter hatred. 
yung man had taken out his first 
this country, but, like many 
ists among us, had hesitated long 
20ompletion of his citizenship. He 
¢ fore forbidden to leave Germany 
(tbreak of the war and was soon 
yin the draft. Adaptable, he had 
\orbed the independence of the 
{ viewpoint and the casual free- 
/1e American manner, accomplish- 
tich ill befitted a nameless cog in 
rary and essentially aristocratic 
'war machine. It is not strange, 
fe he soon came into the bad 
his officers, who did everything in 
er to break his will and to punish 
‘spect. Though his life was con- 
and persistently made miserable, 
_Temained unbroken and -unsub- 
owever, he nursed in silence a 
hatred for the country. 
ome on sick leave, he came to 
ilate frequently and poured out 
laints to me, the only man in 
» as he put it, whom he could 
‘tainly he could not have trusted 
, Matter of his thoughts to many 
! He told me of the brutal butch- 
|nadian prisoners at Ypres during 
tof the hate wave. He told howa 
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column of these prisoners were bulldozed 
and browbeaten to the point of revolt by 
their guards on the march into the interior, 
and how, when their resentment reached 
the point of some active resistance, they 
were shot down mercilessly by their cap- 
tors. The guards accounted for the deliv- 
ery of a mere handful of prisoners alive by 
the story of the prisoners’ revolt. He said 
that this sort of thing was by no means a 
matter of rare occurrence. 

“The Bavarians killed prisoners with 
their intrenching tools, which they sharp- 
ened to knife edges,’’, he told me. “It 
often goes hard with the verdammte Eng- 
ldnders when they fall into Prussian or 
Bavarian hands. We Saxons, on the other 
hand, don’t take our hate so seriously; in 
fact our men rather like the French, while 
they admire the English. Many of our 
men would desert to the enemy were they 
not afraid of the consequences at home- 
coming. I myself would have crawled over 
long ago if I had thought I could get them 
to send me back to dear old Broadway. 
Once I do get out—Never Again!” 

Another young German in my district, 
with American experience, sought me out 
upon each return from the Front. He was 
a wistful, intellectual boy and never did 
become accustomed to the horrors and 
brutalities of war, though he passed through 
the frightful slaughter at La Bassée and 
the searing miseries of Dead Man’s Hill. 
He sketched for me many tragic details of 
battle and shuddered over the telling. He 
shrank from the German philosophy of 
war and the saying of a famous German 
pastor that “To bayonet the enemy and 
to smash his skull is God’s service.’”’ And 
“Christ approves the killing of English- 
men” shocked and revolted him. 


When Germany is Set Free 


“We talk of our kultur and culture over 
here!’’ he said to me angrily. ‘‘To my way 
of thinking, your country has a corner, so 
to speak, on all the best elements of culture. 
When the war is over I am going to Amer- 
ica and try to forget all I have done and 
seen in this nightmare here. I’ve had my 
fill of Germany. We are all throwbacks 
here. It remains for America to carry civili- 
zation onward and upward. God grant that 
our frenzied lordlings do not draw her, too, 
into the struggle!”’ 

As the spirit of Never Again! grew 
among the suffering German people, the 
vision of our country as a star of hope rose 
brighter and brighter before the vision of 
many a tortured soul in the Fatherland. 
Government propaganda left no effort un- 
tried to dim the luster of this star; and I 
am sorry to say the government was ably 
assisted by occasional American visitors. 

Among these visitors a certain doctor of 
philosophy, a German-American journalist 
of Milwaukee and New York, made quite 
a lecture tour through Germany to prose- 
cute his country before the bar of this 
people. He spoke in Plauen before the 
Merchants’ Association, and in the course 
of his speech he arraigned the American 
Government in the most bitter and con- 
temptuous terms. And in his buttonhole 
this American wore the Stars and Stripes! 

The attitude of the German people to- 
day is that of a despairing search for some 
means of escape. They are.quite fed up. 
Their morale has become a very uncertain 
thing, continually threatening to dissolve 
before every breeze of fresh misfortune. 
When Rumania entered the war there were 
many signs of panic. The people placed 
the blame upon the Kaiser, the General 
Staff, the Diplomatic Service, and gen- 
erally upon every visible figurehead. 

What will be their attitude if the Allies 
force their way to the line of the Rhine? 
I can readily guess; for when Napoleon 
broke their military power the German 
people hailed him from bended knees as 
their deliverer. Fighting the battles of 
caste and privilege, and held to their tasks 
not through free and conscious devotion 
but through iron discipline, they lack the 
stamina in defeat and for bearing with an 
indefinite prospect of suffering. 

Kaiser Wilhelm knows this too. He 
knows that this people, whose destiny he 
controls, if given half a chance will hail 
the Allied soldiers—as they hailed the sol- 
diers of Napoleon—as the deliverers of the 
plain German people from the fetters of 
Germany. And he knows that, once over- 
thrown, any suggestion of the restoration 
of his house and fortunes would, in mighty 
chorus, be greeted by the German people 
with NEVER AGAIN! 
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Tim Henry 


I’m in a peck of trouble and need some help. 


that I can’t get away with. 
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I’m up against a thing 


For the last two years I’ve been writing advertisements about 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream—trying to make men who shave take just 


one fry at it. 


More than a million Aave tried it; and are now buying it. 
But there are a lot of other men who also shave that I can’t seem 


to reach. They don’t read my ads. 


I know as well as I know my name that if I could only get one 
little sample of Mennen’s Shaving Cream into their hands —and onto 
their faces—they’d never go back to their present shave-ways. But 


I can’t. 


And I was completely stumped about it ’til I got a bright idea. 

Why not, I said to myself, get some of the men who are now 
using it—and who do read my ads—to help me. 

So this ad is addressed to you Mennen users. 


There are more than a million of you. 


If each one of you would 


tell one friend of yours who hasn’t tried it, what you know about it— 


How it makes the quickest, 
creamiest lather you ever used. 

How it works equally well 
with all kinds of water—hot, 
cold, hard, soft. 

How you don’t have to rub 
it in. 

How it softens the stiffest 
beard—dquick. 


How it doesn’t dry. 

How it never smarts. 

How it leaves your face 
feeling smooth and clean and 
good. 

How it soothes and makes a 
lotion afterward unnecessary. 

How half an inch will lather 
the biggest face there is. 


If you’ ll tell them these things and the others that you’ve found 
out, you'll be doing me a big favor. And [’llappreciate it. But that’s 


not the point. 


I haven’t any right to ask that. 
You'll be doing them a favor. 
fellows who don’t like to do a favor for a friend! 


And I don’t know many real 


Am I right? 


P. S.—While you’re at it, you might also say a 
word about Mennen’s ‘‘ Talcum for Men.” A lot 
of ’em don’t know about ¢at yet either. They 
don’t know that it’s possible to get the sooth- 
ing, healing feeling of Mennen’s famous Borated 
Talcum—in a “‘skin-color” shade that doesn’t 
give the face that objectionable pallor. 


(Mennen Salesman) - 


MENNSNS 


Suggest that they send me this: 


Jim Henry, 

House of Mennen, 
1440 Orange Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


Dear Jim:— 


judgment. 


I enclose 10 cents. 


Address 


Name oh <= 


I don’t read your ads, but a 
friend of mine says you’ve got some- 
thing better in the way of shaving 
soap than the kind I’m now using. 
I’m willing to risk a dime on his 
Send me a tube big 
enough for thirty shaves for which 


P. S.—Also send a little of that ““Talcum 
for Men,” that doesn’t show on the face. 


This Man’s Spare Time 
Is Worth $272.85 a Month 


His name is Charles R. Morris; 
he lives in Washington, D. C. 
Two years ago he answered an 
advertisement like this one. 


E told him how, like thousands of other men and 
women, he could earn money in his spare time. He 
met us half way. His efforts netted him only $5 or $10 


during his first month, but opened his eyes to the possi- 
bilities ahead. Within a short time his spare time netted 
him $272.85 in a single month. 


During this period his regular occupation as a Govern- 
ment clerk became less and less attractive, so he resigned to 
accept a full-time position with this company on a regular 
weekly salary. 


If you are interested, meet us half way. We will coach you, 
for the sooner we can help you to become a $272.85 man, the 
more quickly we shall benefit through your service. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
919 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Billiard and Pool Table 


Can be mounted on dining or library table or on its own 
legs or folding stand. No special room is needed. Put up or 
down in a minute. Sizes range up to 4% x 9 ft. (standard). 
Prices of Tables $15 up. Balls, cues, etc., free. 

Burrowes Tables are splendidly made in every particular 
and adapted to the most skillful play, The Burrowes Regis 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made, 

Burrowes Tables now on sale in many cities and towns. 

FREE TRIAL—wWrite us for catalog (illustrated), 
containing free trial offer, prices, terms, order blanks, etc. 

THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 811 Center Street, Portland, Me. 


Illuminates brightly the face of clock, the 
dash speedometer, coil box and foot pedals. 


Ford magneto supplies current. Securely at- 
tached without drilling. 


Complete with wire, $3.25. West of Mississippi 
$3.50. Special bracket for attaching to speedom- 
eter instrument board 25c extra, Can be attached 
to dash of any make car. 


At your dealer’s or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 908 Arch St., Phila., U. S. A. 


Your kind of |= = 


as 
| Res comfort in Ralston shoes promptly dispels that old idea that smart looking OH 
shoes must pinch somewhere. Ralston shoes ave smart, none more so, yet 
they are comfortable from the first because they are built on correct lines. And 
the very fit which makes them good looking and so comfortable adds to their 
durability by eliminating unnecessary strains. 
itis Illustrated catalog free on request 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 


BROCKTON (Campello), MASS. 
Sold in 3000 good stores 


Six to ten dollars 


DEALERS: This shoe in stock. No. 
671. Gun Metal Bal. Longwood last. 
Also made with combination low instep. 
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RUSSIA’S SUBSTITUTE FO 
VODKA 


(Continued from Page 13) 


indebted to a spellbinder whose training 
in soap-box oratory was manifest in every 
word and gesture. 

This was at Ekaterinburg, an important 
station in the Ural Mountains. Things 
seemed to come nearer to a crisis here than 
anywhere else. For twenty-four hours our 
express train had been trailing behind a 
soldiers’ local. Both the station master and 
the passengers were urgent that our train 
should go ahead, as it would soon pass far 
beyond the reach of the military train and 
would not for a minute hinder it. The case 
had to be argued outright there on the plat- 
form, committeemen with red bands on 
their arms acting asasortoftribunal. Their 
motto plainly was Soldiers first!—which 
would have been a good motto had there 
been any question of the express’ retarding 
a military train. 

Our offending was that our train carried 
only first-class and second-class passengers, 
and was manifestly a luxury of the privi- 
leged classes. So the theme was debated by 
several groups, listeners interjecting their 
opinions in the free-and-easy fashion of 
street meetings, so that the auditor of one 
minute became the orator of the next. Of 
course the favorite argument was: ‘‘The 
Front is calling.’”” And that word Front is 
used in its English form. That and the 
word Americanshi—in allusion to the three 
American passengers—were the only two 
words I could recognize. 

At length a hairy fellow passenger, who, 
despite Shakspere’s advice, knew how to 
saw the air—and split it too—took the 
center of the stage. After the fickle fashion 
of street-corner audiences, other crowds 
melted away and thronged to hear him. 
His argument, as interpreted to me, was 
that any man who attempted to hinder this 
international train, with its representatives 
of allied nations aboard, and with its high 
affairs of state being carried to the capital, 
was nothing less than a German spy! As 
for himself, he had for eight years been a 
prisoner for the cause of liberty! Let any 
man who had been as much as eight min- 
utes in durance for the same sacred reason 
rise up to answer him; but let others hold 
their peace. Even the arguments of the 
man from the trenches, wearing a steel 
helmet, could not avail against this; and 
soon the three bells were sounded that are 
the signal to proceed. Besides — and this 
was the most important consideration of 
all—the crowd had enjoyed a deep and 
satisfactory draught of their new intoxicant, 
oratory; and everybody seemed satisfied, 
so far as that station was concerned. 


The Mouse Family 


The background of these multitudinous 
meetings is of more interest to the foreigner. 
Always the officers on the train remain 
inconspicuously in the rear. This is not the 
officers’ day in Russia; a private may 
shake his fist under a general’s nose with 
impunity. We had one general aboard, 
with all the whiskers and decorations that 
go with his rank. He had daily taken my 
eye as he scurried forth with his tin tea- 
kettle to get hot water, or came back 
triumphant from the food stalls with 
several cucumbers—that titbit of the 
East—in his hand. But after I heard that 
he openly wept when at one station we got 
the news of the big Russian retreat, and 
that he even refused to eat, I forgave him 
the tin kettle and the cucumbers and the 
loaves of bread and the sausages. His 
orderly was off somewhere, I suppose 
making a speech. This general, and the 
other officers who for a lifetime had been 
accustomed to making the common soldiers 
toe the mark, have suddenly become incon- 
spicuous members of the mouse family. 
Only once did any officer participate in the 
speech making. Of that, more later. 

Not so with the young Red Cross nurse 
aboard the train. Ever and anon she would 
contribute a few vigorous words—evidently 
tinged with contempt—to the pending 
meeting. Little did she fear these men, 
or any other men; for that matter. She had 
buried two husbands, and had another at 
the Front; and, in general, had seen life. 
Her silver cigarette case, a huge thing, bore 
eloquent testimony to that fact; for it was 
covered with tokens of experiences and 
achievements, after the Russian fashion, 


October ; 
i: 


that is a sort of survival of the ’ 
scalp belt. On her uniform she wo 
decorations—one for having serye 
years in the war, one for gallan 

fire, and one from the Little Moth 
Revolution. But these were less j 
ing than her cigarette case. It e9 
a piece of shell that had been e 
from her arm; for during her sey 
three fronts she had been wounded, 
were other mementos—a small 
non; a gold nugget; a skeleton 
autographs in gold; 


Al Picture of Patience 


My picture of patience, caughi 
a meeting was in progress farther 
platform, is a Russian peasant girl 
on a pile of railroad ties at a static 
bundles by her side. One is white, ; 
other is orange-colored, with the b 
its meat contents staining it. Her 
black wadded coat is tied round the 
with a string, and she wears the 
shoes of a man;’ while the inevital 
chief is tied round her head, Think 
millinery bills that the entire Orient, 
as peasant Europe, saves! Her 
strong, serene and peaceful, with cle 
and her skin is browned b 
fields. 
woman from being beautiful; 
the very incarnation of the spirit of 
waiting, and so of Russian woma 
Thousands upon thousands of ' 
women are seen sitting on their bunt 
on the ground at the stations across 

Not all remain patient. From { 
and other parts of the country, ini 
Petrograd, thousands of women ha\g 
to the Front by companies, as sold 
show the men how to fight. A stra 
versal, this, of the old order, that wl 


and the battalions of death, are thi 
tary hope of Russia. In the extraor 
Russian developments the women : 
the agitators, but the doers. Wheth' 
bear arms, or dig on the railroad wit? 
brous wooden shovels, or bear awa} 
of earth on handbarrows, or reap gra) 
sickles, or drive droshkies, or act i! 
ductors on street cars, or as ticket | 
the women are doers, and not talk 
Not so the men. They must m) 
new wine of revolutionary speech will 
occupation, whatever it may be. 
morning our train was held up half 
because the engineer, as a good rev¢ 
ist, refused to pull a train that car 
many rich men as this one; and 
men he apparently meant everybo( 
rode first class or second class. It to! 
siderable oratory to dissuade him fi 
position. Is it any wonder that ther! 
managers held a meeting and decid«| 
either the soldiers must let the train 
or else the practical railroad men wil 
to have anything to do with the lin’ 
The acute industrial difficulties ¢ 
sia are almost entirely the after-efl 
speech debauchery. The tumultuo 
ideas of liberty and democracy and] 


and unaccustomed brains reel in_‘ 
confusion. Inquire of the next 
speaking American you may meet | 
large land and he will recite many ta 
the following, told me in Harbin: — 
The six employees of a hardwar 
asked for a great increase of wages, ! 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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Re al Home 


Comfort and Economy 


DAVENPORT should be the most popular and stylish piece. 


of furniture in any home. Why not Practice Real Economy 

and furnish your home in perfect style by getting a Krochler 

Bed Davenport —which can instantly be changed into a full size 

comfortable bed at night for members of your family or guests— 
and live in a smaller home or apartment and Save Rent? 

The Kroehler Kodav is a short davenport for small rooms. The 


The Kroehler Kind Cannot Be Excelled 


Luxurious Upholstery —Rich Covers—Handsome Period Designs— Elegantly 


finished. Made by skilled craftsmen. Every part of construc- 
tion keenly inspected. 

Kroehler Bed Davenports won High- 
est Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition 
because of distinctive beauty of design 
coupled with fine construction and finish. 

Sold by reliable furniture dealers 
everywhere for cash or on easy pay- 
ments. Large varieties of coverings in 
tapestries, damasks, velours, imitation 
leatherandgenuineleathertoselect from. 


LN 


In imitation leather we recommend 


O’Bannon’s Moleskin, which looks like 
and wears better than genuine leather. 


Do Not Accept a Substitute 5, 
It is to your interest to buy furniture made 

by a firm of well-known reputation. Our trade- 

mark, the name “ Kroehler,” is on every daven- 

Port. Ask to see it before you buy. 


Write for Interesting Booklet and Name of Dealer 


TRADE MARK 


Kroehler Daveno is a long davenport for large rooms. Either has 
a Full Size—Comfortable—Sanitary—all Steel—Sagless Spring Bed 
witha real, thick 35-pound removable cotton felt mattress—not a 
mere pad. Plenty of room for all bedding, which is entirely con- 
cealed by day. Bed folds and unfolds with slightest effort. Patented 
folding mechanism is perfect. Bed frame and springs entirely in- 
dependent of upholstering. Room forcirculation of air all around. 


Kroehler Manufacturing Company, Naperville, Illinois 


Other factories at 


Binghamton, N. Y. Cleveland, O. 


Kankakee, Ill. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. New York City 


; CANADIAN FACTORY: STRATFORD, ONT. 


*« 
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You'll want to : 
a smoke contract 
long as your left a a 


for, it’s pianos-to-peanuts you oth 
piest smoking man in seven states 
as you puff some Prince Albert to 
against your taste! For, P Avi 
wide-open such a new line of smc 
through its qualityand through our 
sive patented process, which cuts 0 
and parch, you'll realize you neve 
before what smoke-satisfaction m 


™ Take off the brakes and let er gol 
Prince Albert’s flavor and fragrar 
coolness strike you keenest when ' 
pacing fastest! Always, the next f 
has something on the last, and yo 
find smokesunshine ought to be 
particular-pet-name! a 


PRINGE ALBEI 


the national joy smoke E 


lavishes tip-top-times right and lef 
lets a lot of men into swell 7 
never got over the fence before! A 
makes old timers play new smoke 
via jimmy pipes or any way they yf 
to-fire-up! 


So, what’s your speed and ‘sa 
Going to sit-tight-like-a-drum, or| 
up new joys? For, you can add. 
much to what we tell you or 
smokers all over the world hand ou 
you'll find it mighty true that P. A. certainly hasn’t yet had half er 
glad words said about it to express its quality and goodness! 

Don’t rock your smokeboat any longer! Sit down, and steer a course for Prince 


and get a lot of smokefun that is smokefun three hundred and sixty-five - 
every year you're on the firing line! 


Copy Ss da 1917 


Rete Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


Bay Prince Albert everywhere tobacco is sold in toppy red bags, tidy red tins, handsome _ 
pound and half-pound tin humidors and in the clever, practical pound crystal-glass 
humidor with sponge-moistener top that keeps the tobacco in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, 


Rte? Sane Babe: es Sins as see afer ears et Sees =e ARE ey Ra yaks 3 SAS a sans 
SERRE NS a eat poe RE SRSA Aca ES FERS eae Son 
. 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE 
TOBACCO 
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tion has given workers new 
ten per cent increase, or twenty 
r fifty per cent, satisfies the 
‘sian who has drunk of the ex- 
yaters of radical rhetoric; in 
lishments and lines of business 
avages have increased threefold 
iymonths—and' incidentally the 
t) ruble has been cut in half. So 
rqare workers proffered absurdly 
they were 


sIsewhere, while he would hire 


olast! The men made speeches 
ommittee that is Harbin’s gov- 
, id the latter body told the em- 
he must comply with the men’s 
or, failing that—you see, they 
sentirely reasonable—he should 
iths’ advance wages to any man 
issi, at the rate fixed by the work- 
if'e refused to do so his stock 
ye iken over and sold for what it 
ri and these demands met out of 
eeeds. Mr. Merchant appealed 
jrict attorney, who ruled that 
;}ssome rights; whereupon more 
3 emitted by the workers and 
ies, With the result that Harbin 
; giew district attorney. And the 
sa) of the merchant’s stock was 
vaiwhen I was in the city! 
yn principal occasion of the series 
tings by which express trains 
rroceed across Siberia is the right 
olers to board the train. Every 
en in advance, but the soldiers 
iohesitate to crowd out the pas- 
we enter stations with most of 
icrs locked and the others guarded 
The one international car 


r1 has least trouble, because An- 
t] conductor, has a terse little 
olinternational rights, which he 

‘frequently that it must come 
is However, he merely shunts 

3 off to the Russian cars. Sol- 
le’ee in all conveyances in Russia, 
urse, they prefer the express 
ri what must seem to them its 
s,0 the freight cars, in which they 
vor three layers deep, plain boards 
ched across the ends for berths. 
itiveness of these peasant sol- 
jyond belief. Their lives have 
eeir uniforms, an indefinite gray 


de cheerful under hardships that 
rik an American. One man with 
rion can make a crowded freight- 
1,f soldiers happy and songful. 
np and play like children. Yet 
‘own men; and the Siberians es- 
sve that kindly maturity of ex- 
hich betokens skill in the craft 
cis and fields. I have seen multi- 
jeasants in soldier uniform who, 
il and tailored, would perfectly 
yart of benevolent men whose 
{; to sit on charitable boards. 


Pech have come to the Front. 


‘vergrown Children 


ent, though, they do not bother 
rs, and dirt does not seem to an- 
1 nor do they show the open signs 
(in the vermin which infest their 
othes that the Oriental displays. 
\of them got on our train to ride 
itform, occasionally with a big 
2k bread for a pillow, but oftener 
rovision whatever for the long 
|For a couple of days we carried 
2 of one platform in a total space 
‘in four feet square, two soldier 
sre they sat, or lay curled up to- 
duse-fashion, for days, bitten by 
inds at night, pinched by hunger 
» day, and cramped and uncom- 
P the time. 

‘can begin to understand the 
na who does not first recognize 


n elemental, a child in mind and 
, who has suddenly taken to a 
tangerous intoxicant. His igno- 
‘story and geography and of poli- 
conomics is abysmal. He knows 
»out these things than an Amer- 
boy of fourteen. That Lenninism 
mocracy is beyond him. Pub- 
‘ws have made him believe that 
ay be enacted by mass meeting. 
orator at the Front or a pam- 
zetman origin promises that the 
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land of Russia shall be divided among the 
people, he straightway lays down his rifle 
and makes his way home, so that he may 
select a choice holding. If told that Ger- 
many must first be defeated he naively re- 
marks that the Germans will never come 
away back where he lives. 

Besides, the Internationalists have taught 
him, by many speeches, to love the German 
as a man and a brother; so, in Russian 
fashion, he kisses the German soldier who, 
perhaps, has slain his own brother or friend. 
In matters of worldly wisdom his head is 
as soft as his heart. With the old tangible 
loyalties to Czar and Church superseded by 
the new revolutionary ideals, the poor sol- 
dier becomes a rudderless ship on a chart- 
less sea. Manifestly he awaits some strong 
leadership, which for the present will do 
his thinking for him. Once he gets that, he 
will show himself to be a splendid soldier 
and an indomitable patriot. Nobody can 
see a few thousand Russian soldiers with- 
out loving them as overgrown children, 
and having faith in their future when they 
come to maturity. 


Agitators from America 


Talking fetishes have been Russia’s un- 
doing. Most of them are imported, and 
not a few, I regret to confess, were made in 
America. It startles and angers an Amer- 
ican citizen to learn that among the domi- 
nant factors in the spread of anarchy in 
Russia to-day are returned American “‘ex- 
iles,’’ thousands of whom came back under 
the first generous offer of the new govern- 
ment. Many of these were in no sense 
political exiles, but agitators of the I. W. W. 
and Emma Goldman type, who welcomed 
this opportunity for an enlarged career of 
trouble making. It is believed in informed 
American circles in Russia that a large pro- 
portion of these fellows were sent mali- 
ciously, and with the design of fomenting 
disturbance, by certain Russian consuls in 
the United States who favor the old régime 
and want to disrupt the new. The names 
and locations of these consuls are freely 
mentioned. 

Another allegation is that, like Lennin, 
these exiles are really paid German propa- 
gandists; if they are not paid they certainly 
deserve to be, for their doctrine of Inter- 
nationalism, preached at the Front, has 
been worth an army corps to the Kaiser. 
Incredible as it may appear to an Amer- 
ican, these perambulating talking machines 
are everywhere sowing an anti-American 
spirit. Professing to speak with authority, 
they are endeavoring to inculcate an ani- 
mosity to the United States as the land of 
Big Business, where democracy and social- 
ism have no rights. As these pestiferous 
propagandists are not citizens it is im- 
possible for the American Embassy or con- 
sulates to deal with them. The Russian 
Government is so alarmed over the influ- 
ence they are wielding that it is commonly 
believed the exclusion of further recruits to 
their ranks is the real reason for the present 
enactment closing all the frontiers of Rus- 
sia. What the Americans in Russia would 
do to these exile allies of the Kaiser, if they 
had the chance, would savor more of. czar- 
ism than of socialism. 

Indeed, if a story told me on the Siberian 
express is to be credited, some Western 
Americans did find an extrajudicial method 
of throwing sand into the bearings of this 
particular machinery of propaganda. At 
Seattle the exiles were forbidden to take 
abroad with them several boxes of ex- 
tremely radical literature. They appealed 
to the court, which ruled that the matter 
was one for the Russian Government, as 
the pamphlets were in Russian and the 
owners were Russian citizens. Japan, how- 
ever, took the matter up when the ship 
reached that land; but when the boxes in 
question were opened they were found to 
contain nothing but sand! 

So many protagonists of various forms 
of revolutionary ideas have been abroad 
among the peasants of Russia that the red 
flag, which flies everywhere, has come to 
stand for almost anything that one may 
want itto mean. One of our most interest- 
ing talkfests in the journey across Siberia 
arose out of a trifling incident: A slightly 
intoxicated peasant, the first I had seen in 
Russia, was reproved by the cook of our 
dining car, who was leaning out of the win- 
dow, for conduct reflecting upon new Rus- 
sia in the presence of the foreigners who 
were passengers on the train. Instead of 
slinking off in silence and confusion, as he 
would have done half a year ago, this fel- 
low, whose vintage of tanglefoot may have 
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What Is the Matter With Me? 


men?’’ A million men are asking themselves that question today. The answer is 


We don’t I get ahead—I work as hard as I can, I have as much sense as other 


simple. You have the brains, you work as hard as other men—but you do not put 


work and brains together. The 


COURSE IN PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


S now showing 20,000 men how to get 
more pleasure—more money out of life. 


R. S. Howland, who owns fruit groves in 
Florida, found that it gave him 24 hours 
more a week—a whole day. Suppose you 
had one day more a week in which to make 
money, or to play golf, or to ride in your car? 


R. F. Brune, a grocer of California, got 
$3,000 a year extra in income and cut down 
his working hours. 

E. L. Swanson, Secretary of the Fort Pitt 
Chocolate Company, Inc., got a 33 1-3% 
raise in salary. 


E. Q. Cannon, President of the Salt Lake 
Stamp Company, learned how to quit be- 
fore quitting time. 

And so it goes with 20,000 men all over 
the United States. What you get out of 
efficiency is what you want to get—whether 
it is leisure, health, money, or peace of 
mind—that thing you find in it. 

Harrington Emerson has applied them to 
over 200 factories, railroads and other or- 
ganizations. They are studied by efficiency 
engineers in America, in England, in France, 
in Germany, and in other: countries, who 
have learned them from Emerson. 


the individuals in their employ. 


Woolworth Company New York, N. Y. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. . . New York, N. Y. 
Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. . . . . Stamford, Conn. 
Simplex AutoCo, . . ...., New Brunswick, N. J. 
J. L. Mott Co., Iron Works . . . New York, N. Y. 

Baker-VawterCo. . . ...-. Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Every day that you work wrong is a day taken out of your. future 
It costs you nothing and may 


success. Send the coupon today. 
mean the doorway to a great new future for you. 


This Book—14 Chapters 
—In Colors—Illustrated 


END for this book. It tells you how to take “AShort Cut 

to Success.’’ Some of the chapters: What is Efficiency? 
For whom is Efficiency? How you are taught Efficiency? 
Are you ear-minded or eye-minded? Most failures are due 
to guess-work. You use only half your power. To what do 


some men owe their success? 
It costs you nothing. It will be a 


Send This Coupon big step ahead and put you on the 


road to leisure and success. It will give youa wider view of your 


business. This course is not an expense. It isn’t even an investment 
for future returns. It pays for itself with the first page of the first 


lesson, 


Send for the free book now and start on a new and sure road. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
30 Irving Place, New York 


More and more big business concerns are subscribing for this Course in Personal Efficiency for 
Here are a few who have already subscribed in this way. 


FREE 


Ward Baking Co. 
Childs Restaurants. . .... New York, N. Y. 
American Dry Goods Co. . « New York, N. Y. 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mutual Telephone Co.. . . . . 


ore 


10-20-17 


New York, N. Y. 


Send me 
particulars 
about your 
course in Effi- 
ciency and Story of 
Emerson, also your 
book ‘‘A Short Cut to 
Success.’" This puts 


J me under no obligation. 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 


There are Mints, and then 
there are Beech-Nut Mints 


Also Beech-Nut Cloves, 


Beech-Nut Wintergreens, 


Ghey melt 


on your~ 


longue- 


Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 


dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval 


SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 


CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 


FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest and 
safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisp 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 


FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. Z i 

With every order we send BOOK OF REC- ,4 
IPES for preparing all our products. Write eae 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of .¢# 
fish is put up, with the delivered ~»“% Frank E. 
price so you can choose just what ,@ Davis Co. 
you will enjoy most. Send ¢ 273 Central Wharf 
the coupon for it now. ,* Gloucester, Mass. 


FRANK E. of Please send me your 
DAVIS CO. Re ¢ latest Fish Price List. 


273 Central * Name 

Whart roy 

Gloucester, * cy), 

Marea * 
¢ 

o¢ City State 


War-time 
Positions 
forWomen 


This Company is employ- 
ing hundreds of salesmen 
—many of whom have been 
young men. 


‘The war has depleted our field 
staff of men to such an extent 
that we now need capable, 
energetic women to fill their 
places. 


Liberal Salaries 


willbe paid, in addition to com- 
missions, to those who prove 
their fitness for this pleasant 
and easy work, which may be 
done in spare time. 


Are you interested in earning 
extra money for yourself? Then 
write today to 


Ae eran ten 3 Dio ¢s 4.0 2 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
921 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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been the new wine of democracy, retorted 
at length and with characteristic Russian 
vehemence, that, since ezarism has been 
overthrown, no man has a right so to speak 
to another. 

Then followed an exciting session, the 
chef speaking from the car window and his 
opponent answering from the center of the 
crowd below. Both talked at once, which 
is so common a thing here that nobody re- 
marks it, and both developed noisy parti- 
sans. The chef’s point was that anybody 
who acts disgracefully is an enemy of the 
republic and a friend of the Czar. So the 
great debate proceeded, the train being 
held up the while. After a fashion it really 
was a discussion of the principles of democ- 
racy, which may have accounted for the 
crowd’s great interest. When driven from 
the scene in rout the noisy peasant made an 
obscene gesture and retired to the company 
of his neighbors while the train pulled out. 
The interest of the crowd revealed how vi- 
tal is the issue, for at ten thousand daily 
meetings, more or less like this one, Russia 
is agitating the questions inherent in de+ 
mocracy; and the process is educational. 

Talk about the Russian type! Why, 
Russia is a type foundry! I doubt that 
there is a man alive who can accurately 
place all the varieties of people who formed 
the mass or the fringe of our innumerable 
Siberian meetings. Big blond fellows pre- 
dominate, of course, though there is abun- 
dant evidence that in the not distant past 
both Slav and Mongol have been found 
within the lines of consanguinity. 


The Melting Pot 


Leaning against the rail over there is a 
man of the finer Japanese type, though not 
Japanese, while his wife is a blue-eyed 
Slav. Yonder fellow, with the flaming red 
Galway whiskers, never heard of Old Erin, 
yet he is the typical stage Irishman of 
America. The others behind him, in the'tiny 
skulleaps and long cassocks of assorted 
colors, from pink to black, are clearly from 
Russian Turkestan, as I once met their 
brothers on the way to Mecca. If their 
neighbor with the dark skin and lustrous 
black eyes and nondescript dress were met 
in India I should call him a Brahman ora 
Parsee; here I give him up. 

Nor can I tell anything of the tribe or lin- 
eage of the assorted Mongols and Tartars 
who range all the way from the aristocratic 
Manchu to the roving-eyed tribesman in 
a wadded sheepskin coat, who hails from the 
hinterland—possibly as far back as Tibet. I 
know the woman passing by as a Kurd, 
just as I recognize occasional Armenians 
and Jews. 

All these types, and hundreds more, are 
Russians! America has no monopoly of 
the melting pot. At the station where I 
write these notes we are delayed by an ac- 
cident. Through the station window I see 
an underling fiercely laying down some law 
to the station master—until they catch me 
looking and he desists; for the word is be- 
coming general that Russia must be careful 
of the impression made upon foreigners if 
she is to expect loans and other assistance. 
That in old disdainful Russia, which cared 
nothing for the opinions of mankind! The 
inevitable meeting has here given way toa 
newspaper, which one man is reading aloud, 
stopping for explanations and comments by 
the crowd. The picture is one for an ar- 
tist—that eager throng of dull-faced peas- 
ants of many types, crowding close upon 
one another to hear the news of the shame- 
ful Russian retreat and of the rioting in 
Petrograd. 

Even so is a national consciousness being 
acquired. This is the melting pot. Thus 
New Russia is finding herself. The ferment 
of democracy is working. Self-government 
never before had such a task—that of per- 
meating a huge and illiterate nation with 
the ideals of republican government. 


The work that centuries might have done 
Must crowd the hour of the setting sun. 


Russia is groping toward the light; for 
‘“Where there is no vision the people per- 
ish.” Puerile and absurd as the many 
meetings may seem to the Westerner, they 
really are pathetically sublime; for they are 
a vague outreaching for the new life. There 
will be stumbling and staggering in Rus- 
sia’s progress for a long time to come; but 
there will be progress. Unsafe and vicious 
teachers have been many and active; true 
leaders have been few and relatively un- 
vocal. 

Now I have reached Petrograd; and the 
first thing which strikes my eye is that in 
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my small bedroom at the hotel there are 
seats for eleven persons! Every other room 
is likewise equipped, as if for a meeting. 
But there are no meetings now in Petro- 
grad; for the guns have been speaking in 
the streets, and they have silenced all elo- 
quence except their own. The largest 
crowds in the city are the bread lines and 
the groups about the bulletin boards. Per- 
haps much speaking has led to this somber 
listening and looking and waiting. 


ROB WAGNER= 
HIMSELF 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


a director, a camera man, a dollar atmos- 
phere or—Oh, unhappy me!—even a movie 
actor. I have been addressed by all these 
heavenly titles, but the shameful truth is 
that I have nothing whatsoever to do with 
moving pictures except to celebrate the 
antics of the film folk. 

I am a painter by trade, and to prove it 
I herewith exhibit a faithful picture of me, 
by me. The elect will instantly recognize 
that it is a “hand painting.’”’” Had I been a 
movie actor I should have put the belt up 
under my shoulder blades, and I feel sure 
that the Authors’ League will agree that 
no scenario burglar could look so open- 
faced and honest. 

No doubt many will get a slant on my 
real character when I confess that I hate 
onions and eat sugar on my cantaloupe. 
Also I possess a distinguished passion for 
expensive chocolates. I have what She 
ealls ‘‘an English-breakfast face,” for I am 
very irritable and nervous before feeding 
time. 

The gods designed me by taste, tempera- 
ment and physique for a plumber, but 
Destiny took me gently by the hand and 
led me up perfumed paths of paint and pas- 
tels. And I might still have been living 
my modest and turpen-tiny life had it not 
been that a wife and a wicked editor shooed 
me from my protecting studio out into the 
merry, but terrific, world of things and 
kings. So here I am on the side-lines pok- 
ing fun at the passing show. 

The moral of this tale is: Even a 
Plumber may become a Whoozhoozer if he 
is discriminating in his choice of Wives and 
Editors. 


SIMON LAKE= 
HIMSELF 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


not until the Germans demonstrated the effi- 
cacy of this weapon that nautical experts 
became convinced of its value. However, 
before this vindication came, Mr. Holland 
had died; I, therefore, am the sole pioneer 
submarine inventor alive to-day who can 
say ‘“‘I told you so!” 

Nevertheless, as yet the submarine has 
not fully accomplished all that I expect of 
it. I believe it will be, in the future, one 
of the greatest factors in the maintenance of 
a permanent peace between. maritime na- 
tions. The submarine eventually is going 
to drive the battleship from the seas; of 
that there is no doubt. When this hap- 


pens the submarine will be the only naval’ 


weapon; but assubmarines cannot wage war 
on other submarines, for the reason that 
they cannot see or locate each other, wars 
will become nothing more than a deadlock. 
Countries whose access to each other is 
entirely by way of the sea will not lose mil- 
lions of their young men. This is the future 
destiny of the submarine, as Fulton, Tuck 
and other inventors have clearly seen for 
more than one hundred years; this has been 
the purpose behind their labors. 

At the present time I am engayed in the 
difficult task of convincing the public of 
the necessity of constructing cargo-carrying 
submarines. I have no faith in any other 
means proposed thus far for combating the 
activities of the German U-boats. I would 
gladly build them privately, but present 
Government control of shipping conditions 
makes this impossible. However, I and my 
staff of designers are continually at work 
preparing designs of such vessels, and also 
of other devices which will prove of value in 
the defense of our nation. I can but use my 
influence in support of such projects as I 
feel are important to national safety, and 
then abide by the decision of our constituted 
authorities. 
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Lift Corns oy 
with Fin, 
A few applications of F; 


loosen corns or cally 
so they peel off | 


Apply a few drops of Freezon 
tender, aching corn or a callus fc 
three nights. The soreness st\ 
shortly the entire corn orcallusloc 
can be lifted off without a twinge 

Freezone removes hard cot, 
corns, also corns between the { 
hardened calluses. Freezone ¢‘ 
irritate the surrounding skin. )) 
no pain when applying it or af} 

Women! Keep a tiny bc 
Freezone on your dresser and r 

*a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at a 

store in the United States or 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnat) 


The Livest, Fastet 
Basket Ball Sho 


Here’s the shoe that wins bask 
games—a shoe of which the ca) 
the famous Illinois Athletic Club? 
three times national amateur }3 
pions, wrote: r 


“They are so far superior to any shi 
we have ever used or seen that we @ 
tribute to them a good share of t! 
credit for the successful season we 


Top NOTCH 


With Famous Suction CuppedRe' 


This sole is patented. It holds the playe} 
dippers Soorty pe is oo tf 
ribbling and dodging. ow 
and spring and speed. The “Gri! 
permits snug lacing and gives el 
port to the ankle muscles. A loo 
vas lining and leather insole 1 
very comfortable. | 
Two styles—regular and athle} 
Write for booklet and the nf 
nearest ‘‘Grip-Sure” dealer. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHI 
Booklet A Beacon Fall: 


sage for Dealers, Red C3 
Woolen Knitting Yarns \iivy. Relierand4) 
Various sizes, colors and qualities, quantities for promp, 
shipments. Samples onrequest. Merchants ut 
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United Drug Company 
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C. LOUIS ALLEN 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


Big executive positions 


| 
| 

fhree young men have recently 
de their mark in the business 


vild. Each is a big executive before 
ii fortieth year. 


Charles E. Murnan began his 
eeer as a store clerk. At twenty- 
i: he held a responsible position 


wh the United Drug Company, a- 


cporation capitalized at fifty-two 
nlion dollars. Today, in his 36th 
“r, he is not only Director of Ad- 
etising of this firm but Vice-Presi- 
t 


ie 


Louis Allen at 32 became 


nlion dollar manufacturing cor- 

«ation. In three years he has risen 

fm a salesman’s job to the highest 
tion in the firm. 


7. C. Holmes is superintendent of 
h H. C. Capwell Company, of Oak- 
d, California—one of the largest 
teantile houses of the western 
Jited States. His salary has in- 
tased 240% in the past two years. 
2 of his plans has reduced his 
cipany’s operating expenses $30,- 
C annually. 


They know the fundamentals 
of business 


ae three men are dealing with en- 
y different products. But they have one 
O.mon factor in their careers. All three 
a prepared for success by study. 


“hey realized that experience limited to 
_ department of business cannot carry a 

\ far in the modern business world. They 
véted to learn the big fundamental princi- 
| underlying all departments of business. 


SOO 


‘money to take it. 


won by three young 


For this reason they availed themselves of 
the knowledge contained in the Modern 
Business Course and Service of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 


What big executives say 
of the Course 


Charles E. Murnan says, ‘“‘I would recom- 
mend it to anybody if he had to borrow the 
It is the most concise and 
clearly presented form of education ever 
offered to executives.” 


“From reading the Alexander Hamilton 
Course,” says C. Louis Allen, ‘‘I am con- 
vinced that it will help every man who is fill- 
ing his present job and reaching for another.”’ 


Holmes’ comment:—‘“ There is no doubt in 
my mind but that every business man and 
woman of America should read your Course. 
My only regret is that more of our people 
have not taken it up.” 


Based upon the actual experience 
of thousands of successful men 


The Institute collects, classifies and trans- 
mits thru the Modern Business Course and 
Service, the best thought and practice in 
modern business. It gives a knowledge that 
could otherwise be obtained only by years 
of experience—if at all. 


In our national crisis today, the need for 
this broad executive training is rapidly in- 
creasing. 


Men in all branches of business are being 
called upon to assume the work of others 
and to fill more responsible positions. The 
demand for trained executives will be even 
greater in the coming struggle for world 
markets. For men as well as for women 
who are prepared, there will be more oppor- 
tunities than ever before to succeed in a 
big way. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often 
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Cc. C. HOLMES 
H. C. Capwell Company 


men 


enrolled for the Modern Business Course 
and Service, along with ambitious young 
men in their employ. 


Among the 60,000 subscribers are such 
men as E. R. Behrend, President of the 
Hammermill Paper Co.; N. A. Hawkins, 
Manager of Sales, Ford Motor Co.; William 
C. D’Arcy, President of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World; H. C. Osborn, 
President American Multigraph Sales Co.; 
Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge 
Mfg. Co.—and scores of others equally 
prominent. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of 
the highest standing is represented in the 
Advisory Council of the Institute. 


This council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank of New 
York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation; John Hays Hammond, 
the eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
the statistician and economist; and Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


‘Forging Ahead in Business ”’ 


A careful reading of the interesting book, 
‘‘Forging Ahead in Business,” will show 
you how to prepare for the increasing num- 
ber of business opportunities that are bound 
to come during the next few years. Every 
man and woman with either a business or a 
career to guide to bigger, surer success should 
read this book. Simply fill out and send the 


coupon below. 
is 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
712 Astor Place New York City 


BRABUS BEBEBEESEEBEEEEEEEEBEBEEBBEEEBeEBEBEBES 


Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’? FREE 


Name ——— es! 


Print here 
Business 
Address———__—— — 
City State 
Business 
Position 


th 
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A vital branch of the service, re- 
quiring unusual control, not only 
of nerves and brain, but of hand. 


HE fact that Hansen builds the right glove 

for this highly specialized work proves the 
broad, national scope of Hansen building. Two 
late additions to the Hansen 500 styles are 
these Aviation models. 


These Gauntlets have soft, supple cuffs with flap 
fasteners which can be snugly 
drawn around forearm. 


The Fur-lined 

Gauntlet Mitten 

has a lap -cov- 

ered slit in palm, 

allowing fingers 

to be instantly free 

at need. A knitted 

wool glove may be worn with- 

in mitten to protect fingers 

against exposure when oper- 
ating through slit. 

‘Write for free Hansen 
Glove Book. The line 
includes the 
right glove 
for motoring, 
driving, work and 
dress. lf your 
dealer is not sup- 

No. 1147 plied, write us. No. 1149 


oO. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100-B Detroit Street MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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EVERLASTIC 


MULTI-SHINGLES 


Send for 
Free Booklet 


Beautiful illus- 
trated booklet | 
regarding Bar- | 
rett Roofings | 
and Specialties © 
mailed free on:> 
request. 


ARRETT'S Everlastic Mul- 
ti- -Shingles are manufac- 
tured in strips 3214 in. long by 
10 in. wide, with self- -spacing cut- 
outs 4 in. deep by '% in. wide. 


They providenotlessthandouble 
thickness over every part of the 
roof, except cut-outs, and triple 
thickness where the. wear is 
heaviest. 
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ive you seen this 
/ new Barrett Roofing? 


RE’S something new in roofing: 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles, which 
t the /aying of four shingles in one op- 
Their use reduces labor, improves 
racy of the work and requires only 
‘ails for each strip of four shingles. 


ordinary wooden shingles, much more 
durable, and lower in final cost. 

For residences, bungalows and buildings 
of every kind where a handsome, durable, 
economical roof is required, Everlastic 


Multi-Shingles are ideal. 


Real Fire Protection 
One important feature about these shingles 
is that they are fire-resisting. You can lay 
a red-hot coal on top of them and leave it 


‘Inly that, but when Everlastic Multi- 
yes are used you get not less than 
ithickness over every part of the roof, 
} cut-outs, and ‘iple thickness where 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced 


Everlastic 


Tylike Shingles 


| 


WK 


> | 


= way. 


t looks, no handsomer roofing has 
jen devised. The crushed slate on 
Stace catches the sunlight, giving life 
I coloring. Richer in effect than 


bl 


ar is the heaviest. 
ig required, for the color is the beau- 
tural red or green of the crushed 
hich the rains of all the ages cannot 


No painting or 


- 


_EVERIAS 


Isc me — Durable— Economical 


there until it is cold; the shingle will 


smoke, but will never ignite. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles are manufac- 
tured in strips 3214 inches long by 10 
inches wide, and have self-spacing cut-outs 
4 inches deep by 14 inch wide, as shown 
above. On the roof they look like indi- 
vidual shingles and the effect is beautiful. 


Any one can lay Everlastic Multi-Shingles. 
No skilled labor or special tools required. 


These are regular 
slate-surfaced shin- 
gles, made of the same 
material as the Ever- 
lastic Multi-Shingle, 
size 8 x 1234 inches. 
They have been a fa- 
vorite roofing for many 
years in all parts of the 
country. 


A charming roof or 
siding for any build- 
ing. Very durable 
and attractive. Easy 
to lay; will not split 
or curl; red or green, 
as you prefer. 


This is our most 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


popular 


Roofing 


The same material as 
the Multi-Shingles, but 
in rolls 32 inches wide 
and 40 feet 6 inches 
long. Everlastic Slate- 
Surfaced Roofing 
makes a beautiful roof 
and requires no paint- 
ing. 


It is also used for lin- 
ing valleys, covering 
ridge-poles, etc., when 
Everlastic Multi-Shin- 
gles or Everlastic Ty- 
like Shingles are used. 


“rubber” 


roofing 


and is made of the very best grade of water- 


proofed felt. 


Light in weight, easy to handle 


and, wherever this character of roofing is de- 
sired, you cannot make a better selection than 


Everlastic. 
ply weights, 


packed in each roll. 


It comes in one-, two- and three- 
each roll containing enough to 
cover 100 square feet of roof. 


Nails and cement 


Send for booklet telling more about these products. 
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Columbia Grafonola, Price $200 
Other models $15 to $350 
Prices in Canada plus duly 


Tone is the great criterion by which to judge any musical instrument. 
The violin of a Paganini is worthy the master’s bow—it has the 
master tone. Its exact duplicate, lacking this magic quality, is but — | 
a shell of varnished wood. 


Judge the Columbia Grafonola by its tone. Hear the record played 2 
upon it respond with a richer warmth, a sweeter resonance, atruer 
feeling. This wonderful tone is the result of the perfected detail of — | 
Columbia construction — the generous-sized reproducer, the smooth, i 
correctly shaped tone-arm, the distinctive Columbia tone-leaves that a 
control the volume of sound. | ; 


Consider the vital importance of tone. It is the thing which, in the 
end, will enable the Columbia—and only the Columbia Grafonola—to 
satisfy completely your longing for music that is faithfully, beautifully 
reproduced. é , 


a 3 


Look for the ‘‘music-note’’ trade mark—the mark of a genuine Columbia Grafonola 
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Westclox 
BIG BEN 


Comrade of Ambition 


IG BEN: friendly adviser to 
young men. In the morn- 
ing of business life the mag- 

net of success draws them into the 
world. Youth sets out to prove its 


pluck. 


_ Big Ben of Westclox knows each ambi- 
tion. Big Ben understands each dream. 
He’s a loyal guardian of high ideals—a 


faithful business guide. 


He says a good beginning is half the 


La Salle, Ill.,U.S. A. 


Western Clock Co. 


doing of athing. His part in life is start- 
ing each day right. 


Big Ben of Westclox is respected by all— sentinel 
of time throughout the world. He’s loyal, de- 
pendable and his ring is true—ten half-minute calls 
or steadily for five minutes. 


Back of Big Ben stands a community of clock- 
makers. Each year they build more than four mil- 
lion alarms—accurate, long-lived, almost friction- 
free. And Big Ben is their masterpiece. 


Big Ben is six times factory tested. At your 
jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States, $3.50 in Canada. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price if your jeweler 
doesn’t stock him. 


Makers of Vestclox 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep-Meter 
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yy VORY SOAP is as indispensable in the shower bath as in 
ff the tub. The flowing water cannot do the work of the cleans- 
_ |S ing lather. ‘To make the skin really clean, soap must be rubbed 
into the pores so that the excretions are absorbed. Ivory Soap can 
be rubbed in as vigorously as desired because it is free from all ma- 
_ terials that imitate and inflame. 
| IVORY SOAP. ... 2B... 99%% PURE 
pie IP FLO INES 
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AR isa frightful necessity; butitis 
not so odious as an unstable peace. 
There will be ups and downs in the 
road we have still to travel, and undoubtedly 
ose of Russia is a big down. I am not even sure 
have arrived at the worst of this matter; but, 
jless, I can see, beyond the dark valley, a bright 


: spoke Lloyd George on the day that opened the 
ar of the war. As I read those words one morn- 
@ly after my arrival in Paris, following a four 


_fresh in my mind—fresh, also; the memory of 
‘e-ups and blocks over the food and the shipping 
ae phrase separated itself from the rest of the 
}Premier’s speech and stood out in somber relief: 
rk valley!” 

whe next few days, as I went about obtaining 
4es of domicile, permits to stay at home, permits 
4in the war zone, cards of identity, safe-conducts, 
|? the technical rigmarole necessary to a wartime 
1, that sinister little phrase kept on ringing in 
cof my head like an alarm clock that one has for- 
stop. 

here one sees things differently—nearer, bigger, 
like a close-up picture on thescreen. In America 
jle with this war is not that we can’t get a per- 
on it, but that so far it is all perspective. The 


the contrary, it is all foreground, all detail; and 
harsher edge on that account. 

ot the sight of streets filled with women in mourn- 
he mutilés stumping along the boulevards on 
ny or an occasional child with its eyes destroyed 
cb; it is not the waiter who hands you the soup, 
ree blazoned with decorations, or the polite 
éhauffeur of your militarized automobile, stand- 
sjctfully at salute, who turns out to be a count in 


v 
Fy is still before us; our worst is yet tocome. In 
S 
S 
r 


1s—black, white, 
Low, chocolate, 
u ber—who swarm 
Avity in every con- 
li phase of dress 
ess; it is not the 
Ss sweetless, heat- 
') of the week pre- 
1 y law—it is not 
itie one of these 
, ut all of them, 
 1ousand others 
td, which show 
current here runs 
Peper and more 
‘han at home. 


inged Paris 


4/ LED to me, that 
‘Vek of my arrival, 
és was in a dis- 

lifferent phase 
tl, when I saw it 
L).ose bleak, coal- 
s of February. 
nthen four months 
'd, resonant with 
ah of big events. 
Ujed States had 


e/fe—and a rich count at that—with chateaux and coronet-mounted cigarettes 
is.wn particular brand of champagne; it is not the hair-raising screams of the 
¢s; waking you in the dead of night as they race through darkened streets to 
n an air raid; it is not the aéroplanes dashing about like comets every clear 
it he northern quarter of the sky; it is not the soldiers of all nations and climes 
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ofiset that credit, Russia, after her revolution, 
had collapsed and Germany had been able 
to hurl fresh divisions all along the Western 
Front. There followed in April the disaster in Champagne. 
With the coming of summer the offensives had been 
renewed, the Germans fighting with a hard, reckless dis- 
regard of human life that showed no apparent weakening 
of morale, ‘piling up sanguinary losses on all sides. 

Then, in July, the First American Expeditionary Force, 
the Kaiser’s “‘contemptible little army,’’ had marched 
through the streets of Paris and been hailed with tem- 
pered enthusiasm; tempered, because when a nation has 
been holding up the whole world on its shoulders for over 
three years it cannot expend too much breath on mere 
polite ceremonial. And until the Americans, welcome as 
they were, should actually be on the line, relieving the 
load, they were just so many pounds of added weight. 

Briefly, the change in the situation was this: During 
those four months France had penetrated to deeper levels 
of the dark valley imaged by the English Premier; witha 
new and powerful Ally to be sure, but with no absolute as- 
surance that the worst was past, or was still to be endured. 


Men Who Had Seen Things 


HE temper of the people revealed itself in the Four- 

teenth of July parade. As the veteran troops marched 
by, men and women wept in the streets for those who 
passed and for those who would never pass again. 

A young French girl, describing the scene to me, said: 

“Tt was very sad, that Fourteenth of July procession; 
for everyone was weeping and trying to conceal it. On 
the pavements men and women were laughing and waving 
their flags to our men, while behind those flags they were 
weeping, even as they tried to laugh! All of us were 
secretly weeping! Only the regiments that were to be 
decorated, as a whole, for extraordinary valor were per- 
mitted the honor of representing France that day. I 


stood on the street corner and watched the Foreign Legion pass. They were different, 
those légionnaires, from civilians. There was a certain gleam in their eyes. They had 
seen things! Yes; you may not believe me, but I tell you their eyes were different. 

‘Standing beside me was a little, wrinkled old man, leaning heavily on his cane; the 
kind you can see any sunny afternoon at the Luxembourg Jardin, playing croquet with 


his pals. But he was not 
playing croquet that day! 
He wept and muttered to 
himself as the troops 
passed. Tears ran down 
the yellow furrows of his 
cheeks. On his breast 
were decorations, won, he 
explained, during the 
Franco-Prussian War. 
And at its conclusion he 
had seen the Boches march 
into Paris. Yes; he had 
seen that sight! As the 
Legion broke into view he 
waved his stick and yelled, 
tears raining from his eyes. 
One of the légionnatres, a 
gay little fellow, saw him 
and sang out, laughing: 

“Ne pleures pas, gran’- 
pére! Nous les aurons!— 
Don’t cry, grandpa! We 
shall get them!”’ 

That night the French 
girland I went toa cinema. 
In the Rue de la Paix, in 
front of an internationally 
celebrated jeweler’s shop, 
she stopped me with a 
gesture. 
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Small Refugees From the Zone of Fire Arriving at the Gare du Nord 


“Wait!” she said. ‘‘I wish to tell you something. Do 
you see those flags?”’ And she pointed to a cluster of 
silken Allied pennants, elaborately adorned with gold 
fringe and gilt tassels—brilliant, exquisite aristocrats that 
would never see the trampled mire of a battlefield. “Do 
you see the American flag there—in 
the center?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“Well,” she said, “‘I saw them put 
that flag up there. They raised it the 
morning after we received the news 
that America was our Ally. There was 
a crowd round then, watching; and 
so I went away. But the same night 
Ireturned. Thestreet wasempty. It 
was as I had hoped. And then I— 
I kissed that flag!’’ She hesitated, 
looking at me with her clear schoolgirl 
eyes, shy, half-afraid lest I should 
laugh at her. ‘‘Can you understand 
why I did that? I wished to do it 
before, but not in front of all those 
others. And so I returned. That kiss, 
you see, was not just from myself 
alone—it was from France!” 


Fed Up on War Talk 


HE had stolen out at night secretly, 

alone, to seal the war pact of two 
powerful nations with a girl’s tender, 
grateful kiss! 


During the next week, while wait- 
ing for certain business arrangements 
and talking with everybody, high and 
low, from colonels to concierges, from 
liaison officers to elevator boys, my sense of the change of 
mood in the French people was strengthened by countless 
incidents. Fight? Yes—to the victory; upon that they 
were keener than ever. Fit? Yes. Asa military weapon 
their army was almost in a state of perfection, so that it 
seemed true, as Doctor Carrel said, that this war might 
last a whole generation! 

But it was not that. It was simply that the war, as a 
topic of conversation, had lost its pristine interest. They 
were frankly sick of talking about it; they were also 
frankly sick of hearing Americans talking about it and 
about what they were going to do. They were absolutely 
fed up on the war as a grand, noble, heroic sort of vers 
libre proposition—on the high-sounding, windy, maudlin 
Lo-the-poor-French-soldier effect. 

One day last autumn, while working as an auxiliary in 
a ward, thinking to please the men I put on the phonc- 
graph the record of the Marseillaise. Instantly there was 
a howl of protest: 

“Oh, my God—not that! 
Help!” 

“But what’s the matter?’ I exclaimed, astounded. 
“You don’t care for your beautiful national air?” 

It turned out they were simply tired to death of that 
beautiful national air. They had heard it morning, noon 
and night for over three years—in the trenches, in attack, 
en repos, on permission, whistled, hummed, fifed, bugled, 
drummed, screeched at them by well-intentioned but tact- 
less actresses, until now they threw boots—whenever they 
dared—at the insufferable bore who assaulted their jaded 
ears with its accents. They had simply worn out that 
tune; it was like a boarding-house soup bone after thirty 
days of faithful service. And they were not going to stand 


Kill it! Aw secours! Help! 


it—even from their in- 
firmiéere! Politeness had 
its bounds, and they were 
wounded men! 

It is something like this 
that the French feel at 
thepresent moment. They 
don’t want sentimental- 
ity; they don’t want long, 
polemic discussions; they 
want just one thing— 
American soldiers on the 
Line as fast as they can 
be got there. Simply that 
and nothing more. They 
have arrived at the stage 
when they want every- 
body, in the language of 

- Bret Harte, to put up or 
shut up! Or presently, 
like the exasperated sol- 
diers, they will start to 
throw boots. 

It was with these gen- 
eral impressions as a back- 
ground that I entered the 
large handsome quarters 
of the American Red Cross 

to ask Major Murphy, head of the European Commission, 

how he proposed to spend the money collected during 

Red Cross Week in the United States. For that was 

my errand to France—to trail the Red Cross millions. I 

found Major Murphy in his office, overlooking the broad 


Orphans in the Colony of Les Ombrages Under the Protection of Countess Pierre de 


VielzCastel and Mrs. Walter Gay 


statue-encircled Place de la Concorde. It does not need 
his name to reveal his descent from the little Isle of Unrest; 
for his Irish ancestry is not belied, either, by a big gener- 
ous mouth, a pair of wide-open warm blue eyes, a strong 
chin, and a general air of physical fitness and of knowing 
precisely what he is up to 

on this planet. A man of 


October ’, 


in Europe at the present hour is to strengthen th) 
morale until such time as our boys are actually on 
Until we’ve actually made good with an army in f 
our sincerity, as a nation, remains in doubt; ay ‘s 
Red Cross must make good in every other way, g 
job as fast and hard as she can, awaiting that el 
we bridge the gap! We say, in effect, to th 
people: ‘Our soldiers are not yet ready to t: 
places; but, nevertheless, we are with you from r\ 
dead earnest. And, until our men are ready, le), 
your soldiers and their wives and their children, k) 
free from disease, warmly housed and fed, and go gp 
courage and heart to go on. 

“Now I do not mean by the above that thi 
morale is low, or that she is bled white or losing h» 
On the contrary, at this moment the country |) 
height of its power as a fighting machine, and 1 
withstanding the fact that for over three years itl 
on its soil the chief strain of a struggle unprecec(j 
history. France can win without us, undoubtedly y 
has been fighting for us as well as for herself, and {hy 
on America must put her shoulder to the wheel) 
embusque nation. This is France’s black hour, |; 
speaking; and how long that blackness lasts, and) 
it becomes unendurably bitter this coming wiry 
depend largely on our own energy and speed. | 

“Now, how we started the organization: The fit 
we did after we arrived was to get into touch ¢ 
various independent relief societies already flour) 
the field and codrdinate their activities with ou) 
order to avoid overlapping. Most of the larger ols 
already gladly joined hands with us. Somet\ 
have left their personnel intact and simply bacl| 

financially; sometimes it ] 
_wiser to take them over and m 
completely. 

“Of these independent : 
the first to offer to come in 
American Relief Clearing H 
the American Distributing ¢ 
both powerful and efficient % 
tions, already connected ‘i 
French Government and (1 
over a vast field. The Ameri 
tributing Service alone sers 
three thousand French hospils 
supplies and has inspectors ij 
from place to place to ascerte|a 
needs. Picture what a tree 
channel was opened up to usit 
this single society alone!” 

| 


Allied S ocieln 


HEN Mrs. Austen, h 
agent of the American 
Dressings Committee, threw li 
with us. I suppose Mrs. Aust k 
more about the hospital sip 
Europe than any other wom|! 
world; she has the whole st 
up to the hour, with its evera 
conditions, right at her fin? 
and we were mighty lucky tom 
consent to sit at our council jai 
“Then the Norton Harjes Ambulance servicel 
five hundred men, came under our control, al 
societies allied themselves, either wholly or in pl. 
much praise cannot be given to the leaders of theseil 
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action, of quick decisions, 
rather than a philosopher. 
In private life Major 
Murphy is a banker, with 
a West Point education; 
and both trainings have 
left their stamp upon his 
vigorous personality. 

“What do you wish to 
know?” he began, with- 
out preamble. 

“Everything. What 
you are doing with the 
Red Cross millions. Your 
organization. How you 
have sized up the present 
situation.” 

Major Murphy stared 
for a long moment out 
into the Square commem- 
orating so many victories 
before he replied: 

“T can give you our 
position in a nutshell. As 
I see this thing, the chief 
business of the Red Cross 


These Belgian Lads Have Been One Year Under the Care of the Comite Fra” 
Americain Pour ta Protection des Enfants de la Frontiere 
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i 
h 


alian at six- 


he 


>; at one time 
iri a Spanish 


MELUS TRATED BY!) (Hi. 
; the story of a spoiled girl who hadn’t the least 
hat her parents had spoiled her. Nor, for that 
r, had her parents any such idea—far from it. 
d have told you that the amounts of money, 
yorry they had spent on the child were beyond 
e had been brought up—for some inscrutable 
wn only to her 
nts—tospeak 
ore she could 
iglish; she 
piano rather 
violin rather 
danced beau- 


she began at 


they took her 


ifted to bare- 


nag later, and after that to hand-wrought jewelry. 


riswold,” her dancing teacher said of her, “‘is a 


le to me. She ought to be so much more of a 


nshe is. She really dances extremely well, but 


whe never looks the part!” 
tlt was true; when you watched Elizabeth sway- 


a Spanish dance you decided that her regular 


; ere really rather cold and classical; but when 
her left foot, in that attitude of one who has 


tepped on a toad, so common to the Greek 


1 paused, listening, you realized that her eyes 
‘rown—or something. When her hair fell loose, 
@straight; when, on the other hand, it had just 
aid by the trusty Marcel method, it looked too 


1, 


it:lf-consciousness—too much New England blood 


a 


ki 


"| 


) 


| the account of your surgical operation, your 


ishe should have to take up so many, and 


tinough New England convictions? Her mother 
nv. 


been born in New York and, except for the 


est and Florida, knew little else of her country 
tynty-fourth year, when their family physician in 
id suggested the air of the Rockies; and Eliza- 
ould hs attired in riding breeches and som- 


would have worn “chaps”’ if necessary—rode a 


le cow-punching bronco across the plains for 


It seemed to do her good, they thought; but 


2 as listless, and though perfectly willing to go 

le ranch, if they liked, she was equally will- 

sy in New York and take up something 

hhad been out in society for five seasons, 

an or boy had proposed marriage to her. 

ay was this? She was not in the 

Ne distinguished, rather, 

ur New Englandish way, with a 

«le, clever, thoughtful eyes and 

ely mobilemouth. She was pale, 

evut are not 
ican girls 

ale than 


She was 
thin per- 


She sat behind her mother’s tea’ 
y dressed, and listened as interestedly as 


our baby—giving you, meantime, just 
am or slice of lemon you had asked for. 
riekly or catty or piggish about men or 
elders; nor was she a prig. And yet—and 
tter of fact, I believe her to have been the 
w of her mother’s life. Mr. Griswold would 


} Surprised indeed to hear me say so, for he «y:4¢ Got re1°? He 


gor all the subjects Elizabeth took up, and was 
1 of her. 


- Sometimes he may have wondered 


y Josep! ume Daskam Bacon 


R. 


Cried Boyishly. 
“‘The Cap. Forgot to 
Give it to Me”’ 
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what she found to enjoy 
in them; but he paid 
for them, just as he had 
paid for her expensive 
coming-out party and 
her riding boots and her 


“Oh! Oh, Ben! There 
Hels! I See Him!”"’ 


teeth-straightening and her lec- 
tures on gardens and wild birds. 

He didn’t even complain when Mrs. Griswold decided 
that Elizabeth ought to have a studio. 

“B-but can she paint?” he called, round-eyed, through 
his dressing-room door, struggling with his third white tie. 

“Of course not, Ben; she doesn’t pretend to.” 

“Going to learn?” 

“Oh, no—it’s not that, exactly, dear. A good many of 
the girls have them now, and I thought it might make her 
feel freer, perhaps less tied down.” 

“Tf Beth had been born an orphan she might have 
amounted to something,” one of her friends once grumbled. 
“But she was not an orphan; she was hopelessly a daughter. 

“It’s the darnedest thing about Beth Griswold,’ I heard 
one of the girls of her year murmuring one day when we 
were both sitting on a float fifty yards from the pier, with 
our feet hanging comfortably in the water. 

“Huh?” the other girl in- 
quired elegantly, stuffing soda- 
mint tablets—for which she had 
a passion—into her moist little 
red mouth. Neither noticed me, 

i for I was over thirty. 

“Tt sure is,’’ pursued the first 
thoughtfully, wriggling her toes 
in intricate patterns. 

“‘She’s a peach of a swimmer, 
but nobody cares a whoop some- 
how.” 

“Oh, yes, she can swim all 
right, all right—but she doesn’t 
get ’em, does she?”’ agreed the 
second, through an ecstatic 
mouthful of soda mints. 

“No pep!” concluded the first 
succinctly. “‘ Dead man’s float— 


let’s?”’ 
And they fell off the rocking 
platform simultaneously, as- 


suming ghastly attitudes. They 
were high-stand graduates from one of 
our leading educational institutions for 
young ladies, and I supposed them to be 
recuperating their minds from the strain 
of a too strictly censored vocabulary, 
and gathered that they deplored in their 
friend a degree of personal magnetism 
and vitality incommensurate with her 
undoubted aquatic accomplishments. 

That was the August of 1914, and all 
over the astonishing little country of Bel- 
gium blood was running. 

Mr. Griswold was worried, and passed, 
as the months rolled by, from worry to 
# horror, and from horror to alarm. At 
‘ last he began to write letters to the 


fi Times, and read them to men at the club. 
fied \* Mrs. Griswold promptly became en- 
“i bie” meshed in a web of committees—when 


she wasn’t serving on one she was form- 
-ing another, and rarely lunched at home. 
Cortwright Griswold, their only son, ham- 
mered furiously at his parents for per- 
mission to drive an ambulance in France; 


Y 


Katy, Mrs. Griswold’s maid, who had buttoned and hooked 
Elizabeth since the day when she blossomed from safety 
pins into buttons and hooks, drew out all her savings and 
began sending them to Ireland; Georges, the chauffeur, 
got his papers suddenly and departed to join his regiment 
somewhere in the Valley of the Marne. 

More months rolled by, and shoes became sickeningly 
costly; and suddenly even satin slippers, which they 
couldn’t very well be wearing in the trenches, one would 
suppose, took on a value that forced one to consider one’s 
allowance rather carefully. 

“Disgusting! Simply disgusting!’ said Mr. Griswold 
irritably. ‘‘I can tell you, my dear, the day for pearl-gray 
satin slippers at seventeen dollars a pair is rapidly pass- 
ing!” 

“TI know, Ben; I know,” Mrs. Griswold replied pacifi- 
cally; ‘‘it’s dreadful. But what is the child to wear? She 
can’t very well dance in tan boots. And all these dances 
are for hospitals or Belgian babies or things like that.” 

Mr. Griswold explained, briefly but plainly, his feeling 
for such dances. 

“‘T know, Ben, but people won’t give money without 
something like that. That orphan-baby dance last week 
made thirteen hundred dollars.” 

“Oh, well sh 

And more months rolled by. 

Suddenly Cortwright was at Plattsburgh, and Mrs. Gris- 
wold was delighted, and her husband grew silent and 
absorbed, and stayed longer at the office. Everybody 
began to stand up jerkily when The Star-Spangled Banner 
asked them, Oh, say, could they see, at restaurants and 
theaters. And quite the nicest people went to the movies 
to follow the war films. Elizabeth got very tired of watch- 
ing the Czar climb down the trenches. 

Indeed, she found herself very tired, somehow, just as 
all her friends were growing so busy and so busy and so 
busy. She took the Red Cross nursing course, naturally, 
and one in first aid, but the Red Cross teacher, a brisk, 
flat-chested woman with a strong Western accent, advised 
her very frankly against going into any but the most 
elemental mysteries of her fashionable science. 

“You see, my dear Miss Griswold, it’s so much a matter 
of pursonal’ty,” she said, ‘nursing is; and reelly, I must 
say I don’t think you’ve got the right pursonal’ty for it— 
if you get my idear.”’ 

The class in first aid was even more unfortunate. It 
went on in the parish house of a fashionable church, and a 
nice old family doctor, who had brought many of the young 
ladies into the world, gave them the lectures. Somebody 
was to provide a choir boy to be bandaged, but he was an 
elusive choir boy and missed most of the mornings, and a 
few of the cleverest girls got all the practite in resuscita- 
tion and splints by using the obliging members of the class 
as victims. Afterward a very severe young surgeon with 
a pronounced German accent burst in unexpectedly and 
examined them—two questions apiece. He wore his stiff 
black hair en brosse, which is always so disconcerting, and 
whatever he asked you, the answer turned out to have 
been ‘“‘cracked ice’; which the nice old doctor had hardly 
mentioned. 

Elizabeth’s questions were convulsions in infants and 
sudden bleeding from the stomach; in the first case she 
forgot the cracked ice, and in the second she failed to see 
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how it could be usefully applied, unless the patient could 
be induced to eat it, and as she presupposed him to be 
unconscious at the time, she didn’t suggest it. When 
they turned up at the parish house the next week to get 
their diplomas, they were met by a typewritten slip, 
sandwiched between the choir rehearsal and the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, which informed them that none of the class 
had passed! 

Elizabeth didn’t care very much; it had been her 
mother’s idea. She went languidly to a set of talks on 
the Balkan Situation, where everybody knitted; and 
later joined a committee for collecting old linen for a big, 
new surgical-dressings committee. But the district given 
her was away up on the West Side, and as she couldn’t 
take the motor on those days and wasn’t allowed to use 
the subway, she stood so long on the corner in the rain 
waiting for the bus that she caught a heavy cold, which 
ran into tonsillitis—it was, you will remember, a tonsil- 
litis year—and by the time she could get out again her 
place on the committee had been filled by an energetic 
girl with an electric runabout of her own. 

The months rolled by and there was getting to be 
quite a little list of Americans who had been killed, in 
one way or another, on account of this horrible European 
war, and many of her friends wore little button knots of 
Allied ribbon. Mrs. Griswold was forced in the interests 
of digestion to ask guests not to mention the President if 
they could help it, it made Ben so angry; and Cort- 
wright, who became twenty-one on a Tuesday, ran 
away to France with one of his cousins on the Thursday 
. following, and drove his new birthday car through the 

second war zone, filled with hospital supplies. Mr. 
Griswold scolded him soundly by letter and boasted of 
him at the club, and his mother turned his bedroom and 
study into a shipping depot for tobacco for the trenches 
and old clothes for various devastated regions. 

Mr. Griswold became chairman of one of the relief 
committees at the club and secretary and treasurer of a 

‘Harvard Alumni committee, and went to a great many 

men’s dinners. As Mrs. Griswold rarely came home to 
luncheon now, and the cook’s son had recently joined 
the National Guard, which for some reason preyed on 
his mother’s mind to such an extent that she confined 
herself to what she called some little thing on a tray 
for Miss Elizabeth, the girl, who had never been much 
interested in her food, began to grow really thin and you 
noticed her cheek bones. 

I mentioned this, incidentally, to Mrs. Griswold, who 
became extremely vexed and left me with the impression 
that Elizabeth was very unpatriotic to have grownso thin, 
and I nearly as much so to have remarked it. A bottle of 
port-and-iron was placed on the sideboard, out. of which 
the girl very sensibly poured a little over the roots of the 
table ferns now and then. I call her action sensible because 
iron disagreed with her digestion—feeling, indeed, like a 
sharp three-cornered stone in her chest—and the port went 
to her head. 

The months rolled on, and now a strange thing occurred: 
Utterly aside from Europe, and the President, and the 
ridiculous state of the Army, and the probable effect’ of 
German propaganda on the Irish, something happened to 
Elizabeth herself! Something, actually, which her mother 
had not planned and her father had not paid for—some- 
thing she stumbled into all alone! 

It happened in this way: 

She was in the habit of going to her Cousin Lou’s once a 
week or so, to play with the children when their made- 
moiselle went for her weekly afternoon out, an afternoon 
devoted nowadays to packing great bales of comforts for 
the American Fund for the French wounded. There had 
always been a Fraulein until now, but when all the Frau- 
leins turned out to be without doubt German spies—they 
spent their time in giving important Germans maps of 
their employers’ houses—Cousin Lou turned away hers, 
weeping—she had been the most marvelous packer, my 
dear, and knitted the most beautiful sweaters, and the 
baby cried for a week!—and engaged Mlle. Dupuy, who 
slapped the children, one feared, and had headaches; but 
then, think what France did for us when we were fighting 
for our freedom! 

Elizabeth was really fond of children and got on well 
with them. She sang them funny little French songs that 
her old bonne had been used to sing to her: Maman, les 
p’tits bateaux qui s’en vont and II pleut, il pleut, bergére; 
she tied bandages on their wounded soldier dolls; she even 
had tea with them occasionally. 

One afternoon Lou was having a meeting at her house, 
and mademoiselle had agreed to stay with the children, as 
it was raining. Elizabeth, who had come as usual, strayed 
into the meeting, at her cousin’s earnest request, and 
listened politely to the speaker, an eager, dynamic little 
creature—nobody in particular, really—with a solid genius 
for organization and inspiration. She had been a trained 
nurse, it appeared, had married a doctor, and lived in an 
apartment on Gramercy Park. She had raised thousands 
of dollars for the orphaned children of France, and did 
mighty fieldwork as a missionary for that cause. Indeed, 
she threw out, in passing, the desire of her heart was to 


She Had Been Excellently Brought Up to Marry 
One of the Great Fortunes of America 


dedicate herself entirely to that work and direct it from 
the city headquarters all day long, but that she could not 
feel justified in leaving her three children, the oldest not 
yet seven, to the care of servants. 

“Think, only think!” she cried, throwing out her arms 
with an impassioned little gesture, “‘think what I could 
do for this wonderful work of ours if only some one of the 
hundreds of nice women in New York who are of no earthly 
use to anybody would come and take care of my children! 
I don’t say wash them and blow their noses for them and 
tidy their rooms—I can afford a good nurse for that. But 
my husband doesn’t approve of schools for children until 
they are eight years old, and I’ve always been with them a 
great deal; I don’t want to leave them with servants. 
Somebody ought to organize all the women who haven’t 
any special gift and release those of us who have! They 
ought not to expect any pay’’—her smile was half whim- 
sical, half fanatic—‘‘they ought to feel that they’re just 
doing their bit. Don’t you agree with me, ladies?” 

They laughed and applauded enthusiastically; her 
ardor was contagious. ‘‘Heavens! I wish she could reor- 
ganize the office for us!’’ murmured the woman whose 
name headed the engraved letter paper of the great char- 
ity; ‘‘she’s a little wonder!” 

Then they moved and seconded for a few minutes and 
went on to the next thing—all, that is, but Elizabeth. 
She sat staring at the little speaker, and later followed her 
quietly into a Madison Avenue street car. 

“T am Elizabeth Griswold,’ she explained, “and I 
wondered if you would be willing to let me take care of 
your children while you were at headquarters? I could 
come every day if you liked. Lou Delanoy is my cousin.” 

“T think that’s perfectly fine of you, Miss Griswold,” 
cried the little wonder delightedly. ‘I should like to be at 
headquarters from nine till five, except Saturdays, this 
month anyway. Things are in an awful mess down there. 
T’ll have Dagmar bring the children right down to the park 
to you on fine days, and then she can address circulars for 
me and attend to the telephone. I knew there must be 
hundreds of girls who would like to help me out, but I 
didn’t expect to find one so soon. And you realize, don’t 
you, that you'll be doing every bit as much in your way 
as I shall be in mine?” 

Elizabeth smiled vaguely. 

“T wanted to do something,” 
to-morrow?”’ 

Her next step I am almost ashamed to tell you, if you 
happen to:be a sensible, practical person: She went to a 


she said. “Shall I come 


‘Why a young person should be brought up 


October 


most expensive specialty shop on the expensiy 
and asked for nurses’ uniforms. Blue ones 
chased, with bib aprons and little caps that st 
the front; and when the attendant asked “ 
like to look at the capes and bonnets, miss?” sh 
seriously. 
“They’re thirty dollars—but of course the y 
murmured the attendant; and Elizabeth, to 
had never occurred that a coat could be pure 
thirty dollars, said gravely ‘Of course.” 
“The nurse will be about your size, miss?” 
“Yes—about my size,” said Elizabeth, 
Now of course you and I would neyer hay 
foolish. We know that one can sit in Grame 
and superintend the play of three childr 
dress she happens to have on at the time—a bat 
as far as that goes, were it not for the park re, 
But Elizabeth, you must remember, was ¢ 
four, and had, like most people, her own parti 
romantic tendencies. They may not hay 
mine, but they were hers; and, besides, all } 
were fussing about some kind of uniform : 


was her uniform. 

She never, in her wildest dreams, could 
what that uniform was to do for her! r 

At eight the next morning she stood he 
breakfast tray. 

“I’m doing some work for the Relief Reorg 
Committee,” she announced briefly; “I'll } 
day, probably.” 

“That’s good,” Mrs. Griswold replied, 
mail; “‘there’s nothing like an interest — 
a fool that stenographer is! I shall simply: v 
a special one for my department, that’s all. R 
dear, we’re dining at seven to-night—you fi 
to take a box for that Serbian Relief cone 
Doctor Henderson.” 

Elizabeth left the room in silence, with her li 
together... She understood perfectly well ea 
Henderson. He was forty and distinctly bald 
little tiresome. _ Adenoids were—or was—his ; 
and he danced painstakingly, witha tendency 
tion and counting the time under his breath. No 
ever suggested that since she was nearly 
since he was the only unmarried man—at lea 
widower—who had ever shown the least inter 
and since he was doing very well indeed and y 
doubtedly do much better, why, he was a 
extra man to sit in the box or go on to a dai 
Nobody, I say, had ever so slightly suggeste 

Elizabeth understood very well. She was seriou 
Henderson was serious.. The inference was obvi 
Of course it all seems very queer to me, if OU 


in order to marry a surgeon at the last, I can’ 
making, we'll say, twenty thousand a year; 
less, maybe a bit more. But we all know what re 
New York, and a doctor must have a decent hi 
decent part of the town if he wants to cut a 
dren’s adenoids. . And Elizabeth didn’t kno 
chops grew in the sheep’ s cheeks or in its legs. 
you what her evening slippers cost. She had1 
wages parlor maids get nowadays or what ca co 
Somebody had always turned on her bath for her 
day when her little satin bed shoes had not beer 
the side of her bed, she had been obliged tos 
and call to her mother to ring for Katy to 
were! It is not that she was lazy at all, La 
never occurred to her that it was a part of hel ut 
for her bed slippers. 

In other words, she had been excellently brow 
marry one of the great fortunes of America; os 
is only fair to add that she would have bee 
brilliant young attaché to an important fori 
but even he would have had to be reason 
don’t you see? 

The three little Gramercy Park children did 
over all this, however. They were nice childre 
took to Elizabeth promptly. 

This isn’t a bit like the old novels, you see; 
suffering governess involved, patiently be 
rudenesses and cruelties of the brutal and the rie 
is really true that children brought up by their m' 
infinitely nicer and more interesting than childrer 
up by servants. The names of these children were 
and Barbara and Kenneth, and they were as P 
their names. Marjory rolled a hoop, Barbara pre 
be an Indian, and Kenneth sat in a sort of infar 
chair and talked to the birds, having but slight ( 
of ordinary English. Elizabeth sat on a bench 
sonated, alternately, a buffalo and a white captiv 
of which roles was at all difficult. Her hands wi 
lap and she gazed at the spring sky and the feath 
She was particularly contented and was enjoyi 
sensation; she was looking prettier than ever P 
life, and she knew it! . 

For that strange thing, artistic setting, had 
her, and though it might take an artist to 
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require an artist to realize it, you see. Eliza- 
) bes been dressed by her mother, who had 
able to resist managing everything and every- 
her, and she had never observed that what had 
yn her youth didn’t suit her daughter to-day. 
hai this daughter on her bench in Gramercy 
iid have dawned on her that she should have 
 fancy-dress balls as Priscilla, the Puritan 
j not as a Persian princess. The prim little 
like a clergyman’s, the clean blue and white 
j;rm—above all, the flat little English bonnet, 
nothing but a smooth bow spread over her 
’, framing her smooth forehead—all made her 
wut to you. The girl was charming. 
jcame down in a sharp widow’s peak straight 
» level brows; her eyes looked large and inter- 
an efficient New York beauty one wouldn’t 
sred her, of course, but as a nurse in a park she 
y arresting. She showed every inch of her 
rery ounce of her education, every minute of 
‘ns of civilization that had fixed her type and 
: I tell you, she looked like the nurses Mr. Gib- 
\. Christy draw on magazine covers; and you 
vl as I do that men cut these out and frame 
ane would have turned to look at her. 
ironic that Mrs. Griswold could not know this, 


| : 
fast twelve they all went in to luncheon, and 
1:e a chop and a baked potato and a large help- 
i] beans and two pieces of raisin bread, besides a 


ichey ta with currant jelly and meringue on the 
i 


i] they took an hour’s nap she lay on a comfort- 
id read a silly story in a magazine. There 
‘e no books 
eieular cul- 
about, and 
‘ad to have 
igazines for 
i foritis well 
ayou cannot 
or without 


snotension 
ye—nothing 
)); that had 
tiasferred to 
rrs. Eliza- 
oth she did 
i relaxed for 
ul’ the first 
I life. For 
ju under- 
q te as wear- 
ai-earning if 
i\sseriously. 
aer of three 
el the jolly, 
nittle park . 
«other chil- 
2 aying with 
aiara was a 
ts time, and 
zi>, as they 
u, a ship- 
dmariner. 
jryed a harp 
Dich, while 
allowed in 
itier feet, to 
t musement 
a’ policeman 
1, lround the 


al called for 

», and Eliz- 
a ‘heek moist 
he sincere 
aed up Lex- 
\Vaue to her 
1 really use- 
» langed her 
hl the thrill 
i in a melo- 
d hurried 


e a slight 


accident occurred: Dagmar lost her park key. As you 
probably know, only the favored inhabitants of the borders 
of this park may enter it, and they have, each family, a key. 
Dagmar, much flustered, because she had heavy telephone 
duty that day, could offer no better suggestion than that 
someone should consult the policeman, who might know 
what to do; there was not a soul inside the iron fence, for 
it threatened rain, and they were very early. 

“Very well,” said Elizabeth, and with her charges hang- 
ing to her skirts she went to meet the uniform that meant 
knowledge and protection. 

“Have you a key to the park, officer?’’ she asked as he 
hastened his step a little to join her. 

She did not notice the quick interest in his eyes; she was 
not in the habit of noticing policemen’s eyes. Are you? 

She did not know, naturally, that her method of address- 
ing this representative of the law was not at all the method 
of nursemaids in general. To her he was a servant of the 
city, paid to direct her to places she didn’t know, to clear 
the streets for her to cross, to keep from her eyes and ears 
things objectionable. 

To him, as he looked down from his young tallness at the 
widow’s peak on her smooth forehead and listened to her 
clear, low voice, each word so perfectly cut from the others, 
she was simply the loveliest thing he had ever seen or heard. 

“A key—into the park?’’ he repeated vaguely. 

“Yes, yes—surely you or somebody must have one. 
We belong here,” she added hastily, ‘only our key is lost.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen you here,” he said; “that’s all right. 
But—I don’t know as 

He blushed violently through his freckled face up to his 
curly, sandy hair. He was fearfully embarrassed. Eliza- 
beth, of course, could not know, but this was the first time 


And Then His Face Came Close to Hers Again and She Saw Nothing 


he had ever been asked for the key, and he simply couldn’t 
remember, for the life of him, whether he ought to have 
one or not! He was clearly very much upset and she felt 
amused and sorry for him at the same time. Barbara 
pranced eagerly at her side. 

“Let’s get in the first, Gizzle, the very first,” she begged. 

“Took here,’ he said abruptly; “I might just as well 
tell you as let you find out—I’m not very strong on this key 
business. I’mnewhere, you see, and if they told me about it 
I must have forgotten. Excuse me—I’ll look in my book.” 

She waited, smiling, disarmed by this frankness, while 
he drew a little book out of his pocket and consulted it. 

“Tt gets me,” he admitted at length; ‘“‘I’ll have to call 
up and find out. I’m sorry oY 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” she said; ‘‘some of the nurses 
will soon come along and they can let us in. It was our 
fault, really.” 

“But I’m supposed to help you out,’’ he insisted rue- 
fully. ‘‘It doesn’t look as if I was much good, does it?”’ 

He was quite young and so shy, evidently, that Elizabeth 
couldn’t resist laughing. Barbaralaughed with her, and ina 
moment he was laughing too; and they all laughed together. 

“You’re good-natured, anyway,” he said. 

For a moment she stiffened and stared slightly, then, 
with a sudden recollection, began to laugh again. Why 
shouldn’t a policeman be friendly with a nurse? This was 
part of the game. ‘Oh, well, why not be?” she answered; 
“it’s a lovely morning !”’ 

“You're right, it is!” 

But he was looking at her and not at the morning; and 
she knew it. 

Her spirits mounted; this was the nearest to an adven- 
ture that she had ever been in all her life. What would 
he have thought if he 
knew? 

Dagmar was waving 
furiously; encumbered 
with Kenneth, she 
could neither leave him 
nor fly to the house. 

“The other nurse 
wants to tell you some- 
thing, doesn’t she?” he 
asked. ‘“‘ShallI goand 
see?” 

“Oh, no, I’ll go—just 
stay here with the chil- 
dren!” she cried, and 
flew across to the beck- 
oning figure. Suppose 
Dagmar should call her 
Miss Griswold. That 
would spoil it all. 

Dagmar had just re- 
membered; the key was 
on the umbrella stand. 
Seizing the go-cart, 
Elizabeth piloted it 
half way across the 
street, but only half 
way, because the young 
officer ran to her aid. 

‘Let me take it,”’ he 
said, and pushed it 
carefully over. 

They stood by the 
gate, waiting. 

“They’re nice kid- 
dies, aren’t.they?”’ he 
muttered, still shy, but 
unwilling to yield to his 
shynessandgo. “I like 
7em that age.” 

“Yes; they’re very 
nice,’’ she replied, 


amused. 

“T’ve noticed you 
before,’’ he volun- 
teered; ‘‘you seemed 


kind tothem. Some of 
the nurses—well, you 
can’t help wondering 
if the mothers know, 
that’s all.” 

“Tknow,’’she agreed 
gravely. 

“Why don’t they 
take care of them them- 
selves, anyway?” he 
blurted out, still star- 
ing at her. 

Of course he couldn’t 
have known that she 
knew he was staring, 
she reasoned, so she 
looked the other way 

(Continued on 
Page 78) 
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Being Confession of @ 


N AMAZING thing has 
A happened tome: Within 
a very brief space of time 
I have turned one of those men- 
tal somersaults that men rarely 
turn more than once in their 
lives. I, Ashley Hall, Christian, 
churchgoer, pacifist, later con- 
scientious objector, am writing 
this somewhere in France, and— 
in khaki! 

In khaki—the symbol of all 
that I for long held out against; 
of all that, during the time when 
I wallowed in a slough of in- 
tellectual and emotional non- 
sense, I sufferedfor. Iam notin 
khaki, Iam not in France, under 
protest, silent or otherwise. My 
mind is easy, my conscience 
clear. I am not emotional; I 
detest the melodramatic. The 
simple fact is that here, in this 
little French village—even now, 
as I write—the blood courses 
hotly in my veins and I am 
buoyant at the thought of what 
the khaki I wear signifies. Not 
many miles from here a murder- 
ous battery is banging at the 
enemy trenches. That, too, 
thrills me! I am completely 
satisfied at it all. I have accepted the thing called war. 
None of this means that I am not still a pacifist. When 
this war is over there will be no more ardent worker than I 
to prevent a recurrence of such a horror. But if again a 
kaiser’s cannon shatters our hopes, then again, and with 
as clear a conscience as now, I shall put on uniform and 
fight. Briefly it’s this—I have come to realize that there 
may be a time when to make war is not only right, in the 
sight of God and of man, but a high duty to both; a noble 
and necessary thing. And now, too, I realize that when 
such a time does come there can be no such thing as a con- 
scientious objector. I know that the man who in America 
to-day calls himself a conscientious objector is either hid- 
ing his cowardice behind those words or is miserably 
deceiving himself. 


Anti-British Pacifist Meetings 


NTIL not long ago—until I enlisted—I was a business 

man in New York—the office manager of a prosperous 
brokerage concern. I am married, have a sister, and a 
brother who until he, too, got into the thing was pushing 
forward a most promising career at the bar. We had a 
most harmonious and affectionate family circle, with no 
serious differences between us until, in 1914, war became 
almost the sole topic of thought and discussion. Imme- 
diately and instinctively my own personal attitude defined 
itself. I saw war as civilization’s highest, most bestial 
crime. It shrieked forth to me as something that was 
against every injunction of the Scripture. My mind and 
my nature alike revolted from it in all its details. I am— 
always have been—not only a professing Christian but a 
constant striver to be in the truest sense a real Christian. 
The laws of personal conduct—the laws I strive and have 
striven to obey—have been His laws. I accept and have 
accepted them implicitly, devoutly. 

“Thou shalt not kill.” 

Those direct, unqualified, mandatory words rose up to 
me in the summer and fall of 1914 as a cardinal principle 
of human conduct. I thought, too, not only of the stern 
Mosaic Law but of the softer and more uplifted teachings 
of the Sermon on the Mount. ‘‘Love thine enemies.” 

Can you not see how the case spread itself out to 
me? . By winter I found myself very much alone. 
For the life of me I could not see why my wife and sister 
should grow strangely silent when I expounded my views. 
My brother soon began fairly to leap down my throat. But 
he had always struck me as of an aggressive character and 
one: whose passions, far more than his head, ruled his 
beliefs and actions. However, the old unity of feeling in 
our little group was gone. Then came the sinking of the 
Lusitania. I know now that that was the beginning of my 
great transformation. 

I remember the day, the very hour, when I heard the 
news of that horror. I recall the shock it brought to me, 
the queer feeling, the subconscious acknowledgment of the 
utter futility of argument. I knew the thing was wrong, 


monstrous; and, entirely unbidden, there were thoughts 
springing, newborn, in my brain, struggling for recogni- 
tion. But, clinging to the doctrines I had been so passion- 
ately expounding, I began casting about to justify that 
frightful deed. Yes; I was actually anxious to justify the 
sinking of the Lusitania! To that point had my revulsion 
from war carried me! To keep the country out of war at all 
costs—that was the thing. 

Upon the night when word of the murder of the women 
and children aboard the torpedoed ship had been published 
we were a very silent party at table. Our only guest hap- 
pened to be the rector of our church. Upon the previous 
Sunday he had preached the strongest sort of pacifist ser- 
mon. I was sure he would have a calming word for the 
Lusitania business. My sister Ruth brought up the subject. 

“Mr. Martin,” she asked, ‘‘what’s to be done? What 
are we to think?” 

“T don’t know—I don’t know,” replied the rector mis- 
erably. 

“And you, Ashley,” she inquired, turning to me; “‘ what 
does the pacifist think about it now?” 

“Tt is an act of war,”’ I said; ‘‘another example of what 
war is; asavage inhuman thing; it is but another argument 
against war. Besides, isn’t it—isn’t it logical?” 

“Logical!’”? cried Ruth. ‘‘Good heaven! What has 
logic to do with a bloodthirsty slaughter of women and 
children?” 

“But the passengers were warned that the ship was to 
be sunk. It carried ammunition, they say; and A 

I did not finish the sentence. It was a look in my wife’s 
eyes that had checked me. 

There was more talk about the tragedy that night, but 
I kept out of it. I believe I reasoned that it was the part 
of wisdom to wait until the excitement should blow over 
and calmer judgment should prevail. I know now that I 
was more than half ashamed of the weakling thoughts 
which were the only thoughts I then had to utter. 

Weeks went by. More and more the word “‘war” began 
to creep into every nook and cranny of existence. Thereto- 
fore I had confined expression of my pacifist views to my 
family and those with whom I came in daily contact. So 
far, with one or two exceptions, I had not known any of the 
organized pacifists who were writing magazine articles, 
letters to the newspapers, and speaking at public meetings. 
Now, however, I decided that the time had come when it 
was my duty to take an active interest in the cause of 
peace; the tide of war was rising too fast for silence and 
inaction. 

I resolved to attend a large pacifist meeting, which was 
scheduled at one of the great public halls of New York. 
I believed that my very presence at the meeting might 
help a little in the pacifist cause, and would help more if I 
could take a few others from my social strata with me. 
I spent the day visiting friends and acquaintances, endeav- 
oring to persuade as many as possible to accompany me. 
My efforts met with sorry results. One of my best friends 
told me not to make an exhibition of myself; several 
others became angry; others laughed derisively. But the 
experience set me thinking. I had interviewed all sorts of 
men, big and little, and had not found one pacifist! Who, 
then, were the pacifists? 

My wife and sister were dining out that evening and 
I went to a café much frequented by men and women with 
advanced ideas and bizarre notions. I had hardly seated 
myself when I noticed, not far away, a man I recognized. 
His name was Fenelon and he was a professed anarchist. 
I had met Fenelon once and he remembered me. He was 
across the room in a moment. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Mr. Hall! The very man I 
wanted to see. We need you—you must come to our meet- 
ing to-night.” 

“T’m sorry, Fenelon,’ I replied; ‘“‘but I’m afraid I 
can’t be edified to-night. I’m going to another meeting— 
a pacifist meeting.” 

He looked at me and laughed. ‘But that is the very 
meeting—I am to speak there.”” An anarchist—an advyo- 
cate of the use of the bomb—a pacifist! 

An hour later I was at the meeting. Fenelon espied me 
and summoned me to the platform. Embarrassed and 
feeling much out of place, I mounted the steps and sought 
an inconspicuous seat. Looking about at the others who 
likewise occupied platform chajrs, I discovered a man well 
known as a rabid anti-British agitator. The chairman of 
the meeting was likewise an anti-British agitator. Several 
of the countenances were of unmistakable Teutonic cast. 
There was but one American face discernible in the group 
immediately round me. It was that of a minister who had 
for years been consistently identifying himself with one 
mistaken cause after another.----— - 
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In none of the faces of the 
leaders in this gathering was 
there either intellectual sound- 
ness or tradition of any sort. 
They were an unkempt, for 
the most part unclean, and 
thoroughly un-American-seem- 
ing outfit. Turning to the audi- 
ence, I searched for a genuine 
American face of intelligence. 
The hall was crowded, but it was 
crowded with foreigners. Men 
talked in foreign tongues; nearly 
all wore expressions of silly ag- 
gressiveness or sullen discon- 
tent. If I had for months felt 
myself alone in my own environ- 
ment, here, ten times more, a 
sense of dreary isolation pos- 
sessed me. 

The first speaker was the anti- 
British agitator seated beside 
me. He stepped to the front of 
the platform belligerently and 
began by stating that the meet- 
ing had been called to voice the 
sentiments of thousands of citi- 
zens who saw no just reason why 
the United States should enter 
the great war. But he pursued 
this argument most briefly. 


except at the very end, when, apparently IS 
thought, he assured the audience that he wasan! 
heart and soul, and loved the Stars and Str 


The Shabby-Minded Pretenc 


THER speeches did not greatly differ. O 
fined his talk to a frank and elaborate 
many. Socialism, a defiance of all governme! 
impossible assertion of individual rights, m 
derings from Karl Marx and Treitschke, circ 
round andround. Of pacifism, as I knew it and 
was not a word. Nor was there any real pro 
United States’ entering the conflict. The e 
of the meeting was to stir feeling against this 
making war on Germany at the instigation of Er 
I attended several other pacifist gatherings, 0! 
practically the same assembly, and the same pi 
agitators in charge. These experiences left me 
disturbed, wretched. I could see how these 
vicious and shabby-minded pretenders to convic 
the matter of peace had cunningly seized on p2 
twisted it to serve entirely un-American ends. 
But my convictions remained unchanged. 
that it is true that when once an idea becomes fi 
mind the process of uprooting it is not easy; thal 
see the case, was my condition. I still firmly bel 
war was criminal, unchristian, and that for ¢ 
States to enter it would be nothing less than a 
cold-blooded setting at naught by a hundred m 
ple of all that the ancient prophets and our 8 
given us—a denial of the deepest and noblest s 
all civilization. = 
How could a man or woman, I continued to 
who professed to follow Christ wish to see 
plunged into the most wholesale, the most scit 
most pitiless scheme. of murder and of hate the 
yet devised? To me it was all revolting, unthin 
hence, in my feeble way, I continued to raise 
against any share in what seemed to me the! 
strous sin in history. ks 
| Of course I and my sort were bound in due. 
overwhelmed; at length came the declaration 
shall never completely forget the April afterno 01 
vote of Congress was proclaimed in successlve 
the newspapers; and I saw, with ever-growing @ 
the seeming dilemma presented to me of foll 
Christ or serving my country. News of the 
shocked me, horrified me. A trifle dazed, I wa 
slowly, heavily. 2 4 
In the sitting room of our apartment, excite? 
their faces aglow, were my wife, my brothe 
sister. They did not hear me open the door. [ 
and discovered a scene than which nothing. 
more forced upon me a realization of how mutt 
My 


f | 
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ge land I was. My brother was seated at the 
which rested on a small table at one side of the 
uth and Margaret stood at his side, pride and 
in their every attitude. I could not help but 
Edgar was saying over the wire. He was notify- 
of the law firm by which he was employed 
now on, they had better count him out, because 
somehow, he was going to get into the thing. 
aing!”’ I repeated, as I advanced into this little 
‘he thing! It’s murder!” 
mor!” cried my sister, her head erect. 
be an ass!”’ enjoined my brother. 
syllable crossed my wife’s lips; but, tense and 
regarded me with her fine level eyes. I believe 
jave given at that moment all the past, the pres- 
he future held for me if she had but spoken. As 
| I could I left them. 
ot of the matter was that within a week my 
isenrolled for Plattsburg, and I, after a rereading 
, had told Margaret I could support the Admin- 
‘mly at a price—at the price of my own soul. 
2 wrong! You’re wrong!”’ she cried passionately. 
tell you why, but every instinct in me makes me 
‘ou are untrue to yourself; unworthy of me.” It 
d knock! 
s to describe what was happening during those 
‘ie office, on the streets, everywhere where young 
gathered together. I could not escape the fact 
est and decentest fellows of my acquaintance— 
I knew were soundest at their cores—were 
ide every personal advantage and prospect, and 
what seemed to me the business of slaying other 
tures. I felt the brutality that lay beneath the 
hilosophy of life. I was not unmindful of their 
ut “Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord’”’; and 


a hand in the unlawful business. 
He Thought He Was Loyal 


commonplace to remark that all this while I was 
nd abetting the cause of the greatest promulgators 

istory. I see my miserable folly clearly enough 
ut back in that benighted period the only vision 
(.d was the vis- 
ice. I used to 
rstoutly that I 
(al American. 
r10W my most 
3 sertions of pa- 
were greeted 
redulity or 
'friendswould 
t7 wife would 
1 “Of course 
, shley!” But 
+ a rising in- 
id something 
ij in her voice. 
ner did not 
» Ruth, my 
color mount- 
cheeks, would 
» “Then, for 


* sake, show 


éced that one 
, metwo weeks 
} President’s 
1 ‘to make the 
é: for Democ- 
| a my club. 
een there for 
+, because all 
len of war and 
tie had found 
ati Butthat 


at there none 


Vit was with a 
i fiance that I 


uter lounging 
half a dozen 
41 IT knew well. 
[hem were in 
ie of those in 
‘ad published, 
ee years pre- 
{000k upon in- 
tl arbitration 


ence, night and day, stalked forth, forbidding 


In the middle of the group was a tall, splendid-looking 
officer in uniform—the uniform of a captain in the British 
Army. I moved to the edge of the circle surrounding him. 
Someone whispered that he had been badly wounded on the 
Somme; had been invalided home; and upon his recovery 
had been detailed by the British Government for work in 
America. 

_ He was talking earnestly, his steely blue eyes flashing 
unutterable things. He was telling of what he himself had 
seen in Belgium. The tale was of young girls, and of what 
the Germans had done. He told of other things, too; of 
young wives taken from their husbands and deported into 
Germany—or worse. He spoke of Lord Bryce’s report upon 
the German atrocities in Belgium; and he said it was true— 
all true; every word of it. I shuddered. 

“Was it Christ’s will that such things should go on in 
the world?” The question tormented me; and I 
felt a hand upon my sleeve. Turning I found beside me 
Judge Bailey, who had been a lifetime friend of my father. 

“Well, Ashley?” he inquired, his keen eyes searching 
me out; he did not have to complete his thought, and I 
was flustered under his steady gaze. 

“Tf you accept war you must accept the horrors of war,” 
I rejoined, a trifle huskily. 

“But,” whispered Judge Bailey, for the Englishman was 
still speaking, ‘‘suppose the Germans win—suppose they 
come over here—suppose your wife— Ruth ——” 

“That is a remote supposition,’’ I managed to reply; 
“and a remote supposition is the very last excuse for 
plunging a peace-loving nation into a distant war.’’ You 
may judge from this how I was struggling, floundering. 

““A distant war?” the Judge echoed. “‘ Distant in miles— 
yes; but an attack upon a nation’s honor is a very near 
thing. To be a pacifist now is merely an excuse to 
let another fellow do your duty, to defend your home, your 
honor. Buck up, Ashley! Bea man!” 

I shifted uneasily from foot to foot and hesitated. A 
moment of awkwardsilencefollowed. Judge Bailey brokeit. 

“And what about conscription, if it passes?’”’ he asked 


tensely. ‘‘ Would you really become an active conscien- 
tious objector? Would you refuse to serve if you were 
drawn?” 


““Yes,’”’ I replied, a little doubtfully; .“‘I shall refuse! 
I shall claim my constitutional rights. I shall stand by 


The New River Ganges 
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my conscience. The individual liberty of thought and 
action, which is the foundation of our country, is mine as 
much as another man’s to enjoy.” 

The judge led me off to one side. 

“Ashley,” he said, “listen to me: Don’t you know how 
you got your constitutional rights—your religious rights— 
every liberty of thought and action under which you live? 
Don’t you know how you came by all the other things 
which make us proud that we are Americans—which make 
America the great worth-while country it is? Don’t you 
know why you are permitted to stand here to-night and, 
unharmed, spout what is little short of treason?”’ 

I am afraid I grinned a little sheepishly. Judge Bailey 
answered his own question. 


The Pacifists’ Half-Baked Conclusions 


“TT IS because,” he said, ‘““men have fought, have made 
war upon evil. Our forefathers bled and died_in 1776 for 
independence. In 1812 they asserted their rights to a free- 
dom of the seas. Still other things that you hold dear, the 
benefits of which you are privileged to enjoy, were fought 
for in the Civil War. War—blood—sacrifice! Without 
those things we should have no liberty, no nation, to-day.” 

“But I have my conscience, my religion !”’ 

“Your religion?” he caught up. “‘ You speak of religion! 
Where would Christianity be now if men had not fought 
and died for it?” 

I left the club and, turning into the Avenue, walked 
down. My mind was in a turmoil. I thought of that 
upstanding British officer, and how indescribably he 
seemed, in his very presence, to breathe all that was best 
in my race and in my religion. There was that within me 
which, in spite of myself, thrillingly responded to a nobility 
of soul that had shone forth in his very countenance. 
Surely that man, that wager of war, was no stained and 
contaminated being! 

I was hopelessly puzzled—lost. I tried to pull myself 
together. I adjured myself that I must hold the barriers 
firmly against the un-Christlike war spirit that was possess- 
ing men’s souls. Half an hour later I found myself 
facing Mr. Martin, our rector, across his study desk. 

“Mr. Martin,” Iwassaying, ‘‘thereissomething wrong— 
something wrong with me. You know my ideas about this 
war. I am sure you do 
not doubt my sincerity. 
I have come to ask you 
aquestion. I must have 
your answer.” 

“Yes, Ashley,” said 
the minister kindly. 

“How can I,” I put 
it to him, “‘as a Chris- 
tian, countenance this 
war? How can [I aid it 
or take part in it?” 

Mr. Martin swiveled 
about in his chair. He 
was thoughtful for a 
moment before he re- 
plied. 

“T am writing next 
Sunday’s sermon,” he 
said finally; ‘‘and in it 
I am urging our people 
to do as Saint Paul 
would have done. You 
remember Saint Paul’s 
character. He to-day 
would be a brigadier 
general, fighting for the 
ideals Christ gave us; 
fighting against hate— 
cruelty—bestiality. He 
would be upholding all 
that our Saviour bade 
us cherish and preserve; 
and you may be sure, 
my friend, that in this 
day, in this hour, he 
would ,be upholding it 
with the sword.” 

“But the clear, the 
simple injunction not to 
kill ——” 

“The trouble with 
you conscientious ob- 
jectors, Ashley,’’ Mr. 
Martin interrupted with 
a touch of impatience, 
“is that you are half- 
baked in your conclu- 
sions. The things in the 
Scriptures you so fondly 
quote are concerned 
with individual personal 

(Concluded on 
Page 101) 
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LOT of unpleasant things can 

aN happen to an unoccupied 
hotel in four years. Grant 

Gilstar considered this fact as he crossed the Baldwin 
Center Common that crisp morning in April, and 
looked up at the Gilstar House, the pride and white 
elephant of his late father. At first the young fel- 
low, with his hands stuck in his trousers pockets, 
gazed up at the three-story structure and essayed to count 
the number of lights of glass that were broken. He hadn’t 
proceeded far before he ruefully changed his tactics and 
found it easier to count the number of panes that remained 
intact. 

There is a certain amount of protective personality that 
lingers round a vacant dwelling house for years after the 
last occupant has quit. These lares and penates—left 
behind with the cat—speak to the boy brigands in spooky 
voices, and warn them against excesses—at least, until 
some state occasion of loot and destruction, like the night 
before the Fourth. But an unoccupied hotel is as vulner- 
able as a big corporation in the hands of a Congressional 
Committee. Its misfortune is to ap- 
pear like the property of a syndicate. 
Nobody loves a syndicate. 

From the broken windows Grant Gil- 
star’s eyes traveled to the front porch, 
which swept along the whole frontage 
of the building. There were big piles 
of dead leaves in the corners—leaves 
that had scudded in for shelter and 
had clung to their refuge in spite of 
the most furious attempt of winter to 
whisk them out. A long grimy line, 
just about dog-high, on the clapboards 
indicated how the canine population 
of Baldwin Center got its relief from 
fleabites. One of the screens on the of- 
fice entrance had torn loose and flapped 
itself groggy against the side of the 
house. Up in a maple tree just over 
the porch were swinging the skeleton 
remains of a box kite that one of the 
summer boarders of fouryears 
before had tried to fly. 

It had been a two-dollar 
kite—and a five-cent piece of 
judgment. 

Gilstar went slowly up the 
steps. He saw many inscrip- 
tions chalked and penciled on 
the clapboards. Sentiments 
romantic and interesting had 
been jotted from time to time 
by transient porch guests. On 
the left-hand side of the door 
some lover, aged presumably 
about ten, had indulged in the 
following declaration: ‘‘i luv 
minie smith.”’ Then, 
in the same handwrit- 
ing, but in another 
mood, the same per- ¢# 
son had announced, 
just below: ‘‘eny- 
buddy kin likk ed 
kelly.” 
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*‘Not for One T’ous 


sand Dollairr!’’ Was the Reply, and the Chef Was Gone 
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From That Moment Until the 
Day After Labor Day Gilstar 
Didn't Have an Idle Hour 


There were some faint red splatters on the porch floor 
just below the inscriptions, and Gilstar wondered with a 
grin whether ‘“‘ed kelly’’ had happened along just as this 
taunt was being advertised. But of course this was too pat 
to be true. 

The new owner of the hotel put the key in the lock and, 
after a moment of trouble with the rust, got the door 
open. A rush of stale dank air, slightly musty, swept out 
at him. He shivered. The office was just as it had been 
left that last day in October. The big calendar pad be- 
hind the desk showed the date: October fifth. The fire- 
place was littered with half-burned envelopes, crumpled 
paper, cigarette and cigar stubs. 

All alone, seated on a big 
armchair in the corner, was a 
doll with arms outstretched 
toward the door, still waiting 
for mother to come back. 
Mother might come back, 
thought Gilstar with a little 
lonely clutch at his throat—but 
not in those same pinafores. 
Mother must have a bigger doll 
now; or perhaps she had given 
up dolls altogether. He put the 
doll, with amusing tenderness, 
into a pigeonhole of the desk. 
Then he said aloud: 

“Gee, this place is a wreck!”’ 

ce . eck!”’ came back to 
him throughthe halls and rooms. 
It was jarring, that echo. Gilstar 
shut the desk with asnap, patted 
the dust from his hands and 
went out. He didn’t lock the 
door. There was no 
need now, in Baldwin 
Center. The hotel was 
inviolate. The owner 
had returned. 
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ILSTAR went 

across the com- 
mon, turning now and 
_ then to look at his 
property, to another 
and much smaller ho- 
tel at the northeast 
corner. An old faded 
swinging sign an- 
nounced: 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL 

T. RAUNCE, PROP. 
The young fellow went in. It 


‘t was not so warm, this April morn- 
ing, that the blazing fire in the 
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HARRY WIC 


fireplace in the plain little office did nots 
In contrast with his own hotel this one y 
was about as modern as the elm tree that stood 
one corner of it. Yet, like an old pair of shoes, it 
to have been worn comfortable. 

Along one end of the office was a series of 
There was one roller towel, indicating with wh 
confidence the guests regarded one another. 
side was the desk, much whittled and scarred, ¥ 
by-four cigar case at one end. The room had 
rated by those well-known artists, the steamship 
and the soap and cosmetic companies, and 
adept taxidermist, specializing in owls, namelon 
There was a victualer’s license, donein handwri 

An elderly man, big nosed, shaggy haired, 
chin beard, and eyes that were sharper than t 
at first glance, looked up with subdued inte 
entered. bm 

“Howdy do!” he said. ‘Little sharp out, e 

“Quite cool,” replied Gilstar. fs 

Thomas Raunce retreated into his newspap 
He had never in his life asked a man whether 
room or what his business was—he was prow 

“Don’t you know me, Mr. Raunce?” ask 
with a touch of pique. 

The proprietor looked up over his gla 
leaped out from behind the counter and 
hands in his in a jiffy. ‘“‘ Why, God bless you, 
cried, ‘‘of course I know you! Know you! 

But my land sakes, Grant, how you’ve changed. 
grown up like a weed. And all togged out like a 
Wait a minute! I’ll call the folks!” 

Thomas Raunce rushed out to the kitchen, and 
heard him crying as he swung the door open: 
here, ma! You too, Chrissie! You don’t kn 
here. Oh, that’s all right—you don’t have to 
Come on!” : 

“Well, if it isn’t Grant Gilstar!” said Ma Raun 
ing her hands on her apron before giving one to the 

“Welcome home; Grant!” ol 

The daughter, a little embarrassed at the long ay 
wore in the presence of this stylishly clothed visitor 
theless stepped up briskly with outstretched ha 
said, ‘I’m so glad to see you, Grant.” y 

“I’m mighty glad to see you, too, Chrissie,” TeP 
young fellow. ‘And all of you.” - 

They all sat down. Just for an instant, before | 
began, Gilstar looked curiously at Christine Raum 
recollection of her was that of a gawky little git! 
pigtail and freckles. Evidently freckles and pigt 
appear with time. She was twenty now, or there 
straight, graceful of figure, with a delicate combin' 
shyness and poise in her face and eyes that made h 
more than merely pretty. ve ‘ 

“How you’ve changed, Christine,” he sal 
stantly how lame was the remark. j 

“Well, Grant, you don’t look quite the sam 
laughed. A good deal was in that retort. 

“Your father was taken sudden,” ventured 

“e Yes.”’ 


2» shook his —rraeettnetitth lh +p 


ne of you to 


e grandfather 

zhed ten times. 
Raunce coughed 
asked shyly, “Are 
to open the hotel, 


Mrs. Raunce, I 
‘going to take a 
\iring.”” 
lyou’ll excuse us, 
‘1, Grant?” said 

woman, rising. 
and me have our 
1 this morning. 
‘ eleven telegraph 
o take care of 
ixt few days. It 
ae work too.” 
hae and bowed. After the women had gone, the 
jat observing each other a few moments without 
g Finally Thomas Raunce said: “I suppose you'll 

as a summer hotel, Grant?” 
i of course!” 
ight think it forward of me to ask,”’ went on the 
¢ thoughtfully; ‘“‘it ain’t really any of my busi- 
evay. Yes, of course, it is, in a way; I mean, I’ve 
«nterested. But still I wouldn’t have a word to 
évas to be right in competition.” 

vident that Mr. Raunce was circling gingerly 
1point at issue. Then suddenly he burst out with 
ad in mind: 
you don’t know how much I thought of your 
nt. Let me tell you just how white a man he 
) dad, after he quit practicing as a doctor, wanted 
‘to occupy hismind. He sort of had a hankering 
tel. Many a time him and me had said what a 
that corner would be for a summer hotel. One 
ae to me and he says, says he, ‘Tom, I’m think- 
jlding a rattling fine hotel on that site. Now 

he, ‘if I thought it would hurt your business 

bit ’'d cut my right hand off first. Now, honest 
fom,’ says he, ‘would you rather I wouldn’t?’ 
syour heart, Charles,’ says I, ‘you know I don’t 
immer folks. I’d like to see you doit. Only,’ I 
vafraid it’ll cost you a good deal, Charles, you not 
sie business.’ Your father says, ‘I suppose it will, 
uve got to have something to occupy my mind.’ 
u; the hotel. He ran it one year, you know, and 
tf money, and then he went out West. 

ason I tell you this, Grant, is to show you why 
Jingrate if I didn’t help your father’s son all I 
ht many men would have come to me that fair 
2. And I do want to help you all I can, Grant— 
ytall, any time. Of course I’ll own up I’m glad 
17 going to run it as a summer place. There isn’t 
{yusiness enough for two all-the-year hotels here, 
C*se with that swell place you could put me out of 
3 you wanted to. I hadn’t ought to be even that 
)| —well, you know this is our living here.” 
 ilstar was considerably bored. He drummed on 
| the chair a while, and then rose. ‘I shouldn’t 
fet for a summer hotel, Mr. Raunce,’”’ he said. 
€ln’t worry about that.” 
er man, in spite of his attempt to disguise his 
, as obviously relieved. 
iant,” he went on, “you won’t mind my saying 
ou? I want to help you. I dare say you’ve got 
t \to learn about the hotel business. It looks a lot 
init really is. I’d be glad to give you the benefit 
rience. Of course I know your father left you a 
ey. I’mgladhe did. You're not one of the kind 
is head turned, I know. But still, you want to 
dey, not lose it. Just consider me at your service, 
at, will you? » 
M you, Mr. Raunce,” said Grant, edging toward 


The Local Tradesmen Had 
A pproached the Young Fel« 
low With Timid Insistence 


older man, thinking of his indebtedness to the 
owed the young fellow with paternal solicitude. 
) Toom upstairs, Grant,” he went on, “that is 
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yours as long as you want it. There’s a place at our 
table, too, till you get settled. Of course we set a 
plain table, not like what yours will be. But you’re 
a true Baldwin boy, and I bet you like good plain 
food. Come early and often, Grant, won’t you!” 

Grant Gilstar got away at last. “Gee, I thought he’d 
talk me to death,’”’ he muttered as he crossed the common. 
“‘He’s a good soul, I know, but he talks as if he was the 
only one that could run a hotel. Hotel! That little dump 
of his! I bet he just barely makes a living out of it.” 

When he got back to his own place the young fellow sat 
a long time at the desk in the office, after kindling a roaring 
blaze in the fireplace. His thoughts were diffuse. He tried 
to work out his great plans he had hastily formed for the 
future. Somehow the Raunces, and particularly the things 
Raunce had said, intercepted and outshone his plans. He 
recalled the words, ‘‘Of course I know your father left you 
a pile of money,” and Gilstar winced as he repeated them 
in his mind. His pride had not let him correct. Raunce’s 
delusion. He knew that he ought not to let that impression 
get abroad—and yet he couldn’t bear to say, just now, 
what was the bitter truth: That his father had muddled 
his affairs in that last two years, and the fortune he had 
amassed—never so great as imagined by the people of 
Baldwin, indeed—had gone away along the path by which 
it came—mining investments. 

To-day Grant Gilstar, who had been called to his 
father’s bedside from Coronado Beach, from a little circle 
of well-to-do people with whom he had been holding up 
his own end financially, was worth just this much in the 
world: a run-down summer hotel and forty-seven hun- 
dred dollars. 

There was need to make money, not lose it, as Thomas 
Raunce had said. There was need to make every penny 
count. He ought to go straight back to Thomas Raunce, 
he knew, and tell him the whole situation. Then at least he 
wouldn’t be overcharged on the coming hotel repairs, the 
way he would inevitably be if they thought he was rich. 
He couldn’t make up his mind to doit. If he had a great 
season—and there was no reason why heshouldn’t, with Eu- 
rope all ablaze and vacation money to remain in America— 
they need never know. It was none of their business. 

As for running a hotel, of course there was something 
to be learned. But Gilstar flattered himself that all 
the time he himself had been spending money at resort 

_ hotels his eyes had not been shut to the mechanism of 
the business. It was essentially good service and adver- 
tising—advertising, and then more advertising. It was 
making refined people comfortable in a nonintru- 
sive way. It was giving them just that little 
extra bit of distinctive service that costs the 
hotel little and means so much. It was charging 
a good stiff price too. He had paid that good 
stiff price himself, and he knew that it had 
intoxicated him. Just so with all 
people, he figured. 

Over all, he had a college educa- 
tion. Let the roughnecks say what 
they pleased—he would show them 
that a college education talks in dol- 
lars and cents, when it comes to run- 
ning a hotel! Notinapoordump like 
the Commercial Hotel, of course, but 
in the place he was going torun. Grant 
fell to figuring on a pad whether it 
would be better to ask six or seven 
dollars a day, with an extra charge for 
all extra service. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of these 
dreams of great profits, which were 
dreamed while Grant was getting the hotel 
in shape, the young fellow found it pleas- 
anter than he had imagined to take advan- 
tage of the hospitality of the Commercial, 
Hotel. The transients were not his people, 
to be sure. They were mostly traveling 
salesmen, peddlers, week-end visitors, tele- 
graph linemen and such. People without 
polish—and yet rather decent chaps after 
all. In a few days Grant found himself 
taking a hand of whist with them—and was 
a little alarmed to discover that he looked 
forward to joining thé crowd in the bare 
worn office of the Commercial after supper. 

The repairs on the Gilstar House happily 
didn’t cost anywhere near what the young 
fellow had roughly figured. When the last 
light of glass was replaced and the rusty 
boiler mended and the laundry room put in 
shape and the entire building painted and 
varnished, the whole bill was a little less 
than eleven hundred dollars. He got some 
delight out of paying cash on the nail when 
the jobs were done—and observing the 
tinge of envy in the eyes of some of them 
when they gazed on his check book. 

Gilstar had sober minutes, though. He 
saw his checking account dwindling, and 


“Don’t You Know Me, 
Mr. Raunce?’’ Asked the Visitor With a Touch of Pique 
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he murmured, ‘‘Good Lord, what if it should be a cold, 
rainy summer!” 

These sober reflections didn’t last long. Grant was 
twenty-three years old. The grass became green and vel- 
vety on the common. A few robins came round and sang 
cheeringly outside the window. The chances of a cold and 
rainy summer diminished. 

When the repairs were done and the hotel, except for a 
final last-minute cleaning, was ready for the summer busi- 
ness, Grant Gilstar went to New York to arrange for ad- 
vertising, help and supplies. The local tradesmen, keen on 
the scent of glorious new business, had approached the 
young fellow with timid insistence, offering a reasonable dis- 
count for his trade. Grant had good-naturedly put them 
all off without blasting their hopes by a final negative. 
But really he had far other plans. 

The stock argument, to trade at home, didn’t count 
with him. Why should it? Were they going to contribute 
business to him? Not a cent’s worth. So then, to carry 
out that argument to its logical conclusion, the place for 
him to buy was in that city from which perhaps most of 
his guests would come—New York. Besides, he must have 
the best of everything—meats, fish, fruits, delicacies. 
Milk, eggs, cream, fresh vegetables, firewood—these things 
he would buy in Baldwin, naturally. The local people 
should be satisfied with that. 

Two great immediate needs were a head clerk and a 
chef. He found an experienced clerk almost miracu- 
lously—a young, sparkling fellow in the hotel where he 
put up, who was willing to take the job, not for the salary 
in it, but for the sake of spending the summer in the coun- 
try. This young fellow, Albert Fitz-James Barriden, who 
wore neckties of a rapturous hand-woven Italian make, 
told Grant that had it not been for a bit of favoritism—he 
went into the matter with loquacious and rapid details— 
he would now be managing the Corona-Majestic at Nassau- 
in-Bahamas in winter, and the Clermontel in the White 
Mountains in summer. As it was, he said he liked Gilstar 
from the moment he set eyes on him and would create out 
of his special genius a vast hotel property for him. 

It was remarkable, too, Grant considered, when he 
visited the special and cultured agency of hotel chefs, 
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what rare talent was in the market unexpectedly, usually 
because of vendetta or misfortune in which the chef under 
interview—who had been four years with M. le Comte de 
Kléber-Duroce and had to leave because of the unfortunate 
susceptibility of Mme. la Comtesse—you will understand, 
monsieur, one cannot go into details—pardieu, the lady 
was ravissante, mais si—ld, Id. -. 5 

Gilstar acquired one of these things at a mark-down, 
Monday- morning - drive-on-white-goods price. [Ah, the 
lovely Baldvinn! Petit village en pleine campagne, like 
one’s own dear Picardy, was it not?] 

The comparatively unimportant matter, as it then 
seemed to Grant Gilstar, of arranging for the other neces- 
sary help for the season, was left to the astute Mr. Barri- 
den, with instructions to obtain only the deftest and 
gentlest-bred creatures available for domestic service. 
From that moment of delegation Mr. Gilstar lent all his 
powers of imagination and construction to the advertising 
campaign. 

He had already made up his mind how this campaign 
should go. In the first place the young fellow patronized 
the best engraver in the metropolis. The announcement 
was done most exquisitely. It began: 


Mr. Grant Gilstar announces the opening for the sea- 
son, on July the Fourth, of Gilstars-in-the-Hills, a resort 
for the most exclusive. 


This was the keynote—exclusive. Grant debated for a 
long time whether he should put an apostrophe in the 
word Gilstars, but finally decided against it on the ground 
of lack of distinction. 

The same idea was carried into the advertising: 


BOOKING NOW 
GILSTARS-IN-THE-HILLS 
Not for Ordinary People 


Not for ordinary people! That was the big idea. Sur- 
roundings of the highest refinement and exclusiveness, le 
dernier cri in aloofness from the common mob, at prices 
below which the really important people in the world can- 
not afford to go, regardless of the vulgar notion of getting 
one’s money’s worth. 

As soon as Grant returned to Baldwin he had the sign, 
GILSTAR HOUSE, taken down. A really refined and ex- 
clusive caravansary cannot bear a sign. One should not 
indicate such a hotel, any more than one would place a 
sign over the Louvre or Notre Dame. Those who are bred 
to exclusiveness and refinement need no sign; others do 
not count. 

mr 

ILSTAR came back to Baldwin a little nervous in the 

region of his check book, but inflated with the idea of 
exclusiveness that he had planted in his own mind as well 
as in his advertising. He was a little proud of the fact 
that he had not used the newspapers or the common run 
of periodicals that carry resort advertising. He had 
bought space liberally in such exclusive publications as 
Tally-Ho, Brooks’ Comment of the Four Hundred, and La 
Vie New York. These were the prints, he figured, to reach 
people who were not or- 
dinary in any of their 
attributes—especially in 
their bank balances. 
These were the clients for 
him. 

Thus Grant Gilstar 
himself, unconsciously or 
not, became personally 
more and more a victim 
of the exclusive idea. He 
still went over to the 
Commercial Hotel, for 
he was about the loneliest 
soul in the county when 
his day’s work was over, 
but he began to regard 
the convivial voyagers 
who gathered in the worn 
little office as the peas- 
antry of the country. He 
liked to sit back and 
think of the coming tri- 
umphs and listen eagerly 
for any little comment 
that was made on his 
venture. His lower lip 
dropped in deprecation, 
but he couldn’t conceal a 
great joy when he heard 
Gilstars-in-the-Hills re- 
ferred to as ‘‘that swell 
place.” 

But there was one per- 
son in Baldwin with 
whom Grant was not ex- 
clusive. He tried it sev- 
eral times, and then gave 
it up. This person was 


Christine Raunce. He saw her many times a week during 
those weeks of preparation. Hesawher in gingham aprons; 
he saw her with a broom in her hands; he saw her with a 
dust cloth; he saw her in the evening, dressed in some sim- 
ple fluffy summer stuff; he saw her—and went with her, 
when he was lucky—going to church on Sunday morning, 
with an added touch of finery to her becoming clothes—that 
added feminine color which makes church services so inter- 
esting, And day after day Grant wondered—a number of 
things. He wondered, for instance, how plain old Tom 
Raunce happened to have such a charming daughter. He 
wondered why it was that he felt so bitterly disappointed 
and out of sorts when he arrived at the Commercial Hotel 
to be told that Christine had gone out. He wondered a lot 
of things—but perhaps*chiefly he wondered what Christine 
really thought of him. 

His exclusiveness had failed to work any spell at all on 
the girl. She had looked roguishly into his eyes and 
laughed at him. At first he had recounted to her the mar- 
velous adventures of himself and his friends of the upper 
classes, and she had seemed to be enthralled with the 
dazzling pictures of elegance. She had said very demurely 
at the proper times, ‘‘How wonderful, Grant!” or “Just 
think of it, Grant!” and had looked a little bit like a Cin- 
derella being led into the parlors of the king. But one day 
she threw the young man to the mat with this bit of ver- 
bal jiujitsu, and left him gasping for breath: 

“Oh, Grant, do you know I think it was splendid the 
way your father worked up from nothing! I remember 
his telling father and mother over at the hotel one night 
that when he came to Baldwin he had only three dollars 
and a suit of clothes he had borrowed from his brother.” 

And Christine spoke with such clear enthusiasm for 
Doctor Gilstar’s rise from poverty, her eyes lighted up 
with such admiration, there was such an utter absence of 
malice in what she said, that Grant found himself feeling 
grateful for the tribute, though his exclusiveness was rolled 
flat like pie crust. 

Gilstar remarked apologetically after a moment’s 
thought: ‘‘You know, Christine, I’m playing this exclu- 
sive game in the hotel business because it pays big. You 
know that’s what I’m thinking of.” 

“T wonder,” she replied, “if it will really pay—in 
Baldwin.” 

The young fellow found, too, that the girl had a keen, 
shrewd business insight. She startled him with her clarity 
of practical judgments. When, for instance, Grant 
showed her one of his expensive announcements of the 
opening of his hotel, Christine looked at it carefully and 
said: 

“Tt’s beautifully done, Grant, surely. I love engraved 
things. And I’m anxious to see you make a big success of 
your hotel. But I wonder fe 

She checked herself suddenly, as though afraid he might 
be discouraged by what she was about to say. 

“Yes, Christine, you wonder ——?”’ he insisted. 

“Oh, of course you know so much more about those 
people than I do. I don’t know anything about them at 
all. But I did just wonder if, no matter how exclusive you 


“You Can't Send People'Away Hungry, You Know. That isn’t Possible, is it, Grant?” 


make your hotel, they might not turn up th 

Baldwin. For you see we poor folks here aren 
clusive, and there’s nothing here except the Joy 
and woods—and I didn’t imagine your kin 
cared much for those.” 

Gilstar went deadly sober at the idea, which y 
new to him. But in a moment he cheered 
“Oh, but of course there is always a more t) 
quieter class that do care for places like B 
you see?”’ 

“Of course,” she replied. 

But without meaning to do so Christingh h: 
first seed of wholesome apprehension in th 
low’s mind. The other seeds were planted r 
next two weeks. From five hundred announ 
Gilstar mailed to a select list of names he had) 
compiled, he received, up to the twenty-thire 
reply. This was from a friend in Philadelphi 


Dear old Grant: Just fancy your being a 
man! You’re not joking, are you, old to 
charge too much for dinner, we’ll stop off wi 
through your part of the country about h 
gust.. Any discount to old friends? 


That was all—one reply; and that was to 
even to call a reply. 

From the advertisements in the exclusive s 
nals Gilstars-in-the-Hills received eleven repli 
Grant booked three parties—seven renee 
took accommodations for one to two weeks, ¥ 
of renewal for the remainder of the summer i if 
the place. 

Between the twenty-third of June and the f 
when the chef arrived with a retinue of se 
Gilstar walked the hall of the hotel like a 
He went over to the post office five or six tim 
shadowed round hungrily while the mail was bi 
He even peevishly charged the postmist 
laying important letters. But the young fellow k 
enough, down deep in his heart, that the let 
received were the letters that hadn’t been sent. 

The hotel help, after making the place read 
and grinned broadly. They scented disaster, 
floaters and assured of at least one month’ 
event, rather enjoyed the humiliation of the j 
The masterful young clerk, Albert Fitz-James 
seeing the horrible fiasco coming, dropped a 
his humility and actually scolded Gilstar for 
into the affair. His reputation meant something 
he said. How would it look, and so on, ands 
clenched his fists silently, and thought, 
weight in his stomach, that at the rate the» 
going the middle of July would find him seran 
mortgage on the property. 

The hotel opened on the Fourth of J 
guests, who spent the first day in loud and 
disparagement of the hotel, the surroundings 
tor, the food, and the day they engaged acco 
Gilstar had arranged an elaborate and reall: 

Fourth-of-J 
automobile 


well worth 
the several hun 
tomobilists that 
in front of theh 
ing the afte 

fourteen s 
dinner. Thi 
loudly about 


them went ov 
Commercial Hot 
Tom Raunce wi 
ing them in likes 
at one dollar- 
identical s 
ner he charged fi 
for on ordinary | 
The final ble 


by a chauffeur 
form, swept up 
and the oce 
silently fo 
ments at 
CTs ein 
the-Hills?” 
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- of the American Mission Watching Russian Women Clean the Train 


By William T. Ellis 


‘ aboard a train amid plenty of food and 
fields of promise to the whole world, and 

‘. few days later, to leave that same train 

vad lines and hunger—such is the striking 

if the traveler over the Trans-Siberian Railway 
>need not even cite the extreme terminals of the 
‘et the same effect; three days out from Petro- 
leat grain fields, the crop heavy-headed with 
¢d huge herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, and 
(eggs and milk, and small fruits in abundance. 
ls, at the capital even wealthy and influential 
jute to secure butter for their daily dole of 
1, wrung from the bread line by patient serv- 
i eggs, also, are disappearing into the oblivion 
.fsteak betook itself long months ago. 

. civilized and esthetic of people are tethered 
‘ort rope to the primal needs of the body. The 
se mansion and the troglodyte’s cave are really 
t. Raptures over music and art and literature 
i way to solicitude about food. So, in Petro- 
3.ot to be remarked if a tea guest at the most 
i hotel gathers up carefully and bears away 
he fragment of black bread that is left— 
«7 by design—at the close of the frugal meal. 
sed citizens do not disdain to bear about the 
\brown-paper parcels that spell food of some 
> ne in front of a chocolate or tobacco shop may 
eresentatives of Petrograd’s Who’s Who. 

je shoe line, there is no deputizing a position 
) servant; so one may find a cross section of the 
not Russia’ s capital waiting on the sidewalk all 
chance to buy a pair of 
| morning, at from thirty- 
i. undred rubles -the pair, 
vice being that fixed by a 
‘erican shoe dealer. Nor- 
able is worth fifty-one 
uit is now down to less 
at sum. 


ind of Contrasts 


Asa land of contrasts; but 
them is more noteworthy 
/1e between the resources 
try and the need of the 
tia alone, it is estimated, 
om and a large propor- 
inhabitants of the globe. 
4n a heavy exporter of 

, oats and butter; it 

ograd’s mouth water in 
ti'less days to recall that 

( thousand tons of butter 
4d in a year from Siberia. 
*} Manchuria, which is 
ere in China, is one of 
‘arden spots; an agricul- 

ility of immediate avail- 
tinks to the Japanese 
4 remedying the world’s 
Tige. These two vast ex- 
fertile land—forty times 


the size of Great Britain and Ireland—are practically 
untouched. They are the Out West of the world. I once 
crossed Siberia with a man who built railroads through 
Argentina, and he said: 

“T did not think it possible anywhere on earth, but 
Siberia beats the Argentine!” 

Some truths have to be visualized to be made impressive. 
Here is a lesson nine days long on the food possibilities of 
Siberia and Manchuria. 

It is said’ of this sort of soil, “If you tickle it with a hoe 
it will laugh a harvest’”’; and if you entertain it with a 
performance by modern American agricultural machinery, 
it will burst its granaries. That sections of these well- 
watered meadowlands, which one sees for hundreds of 
miles on end, have never added a pound to the world’s 
common store of foodstuffs is a condition that this war 
will doubtless remedy. 

Everything about Siberia spells something yet to be. 
Providence has kept this empire fallow for the new day 
now dawning upon the earth. Kipling’s Explorer runs in 
the traveler’s mind as he reads for days upon the unfolding 
book of the landscape the wonderful tale of expansive 
prairies, green with succulent grass; imperial rivers and 
lakes, with the fish leaping; forests illimitable and full of 
fur-bearing game; hills packed with all the minerals and 
precious stones; and the whole laid down midway between 
the most populous sections of Europe and Asia. 
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No Other Question to Them is So Important as ‘‘What Shall We Eat?’’ 


| 


Weicoming Mr. Root on the Arrival of the American Mission at General Headquarters 


. White man’s country past disputing— 
Rolling grass and open timber, with a hint of hills 
behind— 
Here I found me food and water as I lay a week recruiting ; 
Got my strength and lost my nightmares. Then I settled 
on my find. 


Thence I ran my first rough survey—chose my trees and 
blazed and ringed ’em; 
Week by week I pried and sampled—week by week my 
findings grew. 
Saul, he went to look for donkeys; 
kingdom! 
But, by God, who sent His whisper, I had found the worth 
of two! 


and, by God, he found a 


Some millions of Americans still entertain the notion 
that Siberia is a bleak and desolate waste of perpetual 
winter. It would be illuminating to gather for all those 
persons nosegays of Siberian wild flowers such as riot along 
the railway tracks—and there would be enough to go 
round. Roughly speaking, Siberia approximates Western 
Canada in its weather—a long, cold winter, and a short, 
productive summer. The whole land is marked for fruit 
and wheat, and beans and other vegetables. 


Russia’s Living Wall of Slavs 


STRANGE sensation comes over the traveler as, for 

thousands of miles, he crosses virgin soil on a railway 
that impinges upon a really incredible expanse of hinterland. 
And he finds himself repeating: “‘And a spade has never 
touchedit!’”’ Suchstretches of earth’s 
surface are growing ever fewer. 
Hungry humanity is not content 
nowadays to let any productive soil 
lie idle. Even the waste lands of 
antiquity are being reclaimed; the 
right to Mesopotamia’s possibilities 
was one of the goals that lured the 
Kaiser into this war. 

Here in Siberia and Manchuria, 
though, is no made-over land, soiled 
by the débris of fallen civilizations. 
Save for having been scratched by 
the sticks of the Tartar nomads, this 
is good rich earth—just as it was in 
the days of Adam. Patiently it has 
waited for settlement and use; and 
now, in this time of a reorganized 
world, its hour seems to have come. 
Civilization cannot neglect this po- 
tential pantry. 

Old Russia was slowly settling 
Siberia. The Japanese War acceler- 
ated her activity in the immigration 
department, for it became her policy 
to interpose a living wall of Slavs 
against possible future incursions 
from the East. This decade of inten- 
sive settlement, plus the descend- 
ants of the old political exiles, who 
never cared to return from this land 
of promise, is responsible for the 
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greater part of the occasional villages, towns and cities 
along the railway, though some date back to the Tartar 
period. 


In 1910 the population of Siberia was eight millions. 


Within the six years that have elapsed since my previous 
journey across Siberia there have appeared many new 
signs of increased stability and prosperity. Sod houses 
and log houses are giving way to red wooden dwellings of 
the Swiss-German bungalow type. Good schools have 
appeared, with thoroughly equipped playgrounds adjacent 
to them. A large area of land is under cultivation. Stock 
and tools have grown better. Siberia is no longer an experi- 
ment—which is a point of real importance to a world that, 
for the first time, is systematically taking account of its 
stock of food and of food sources. Here is arable land in 
plenty; and hard by, in China, is labor without limit, 
needing only direction—toilers who are already the most 
successful intensive farmers on earth. 

Vigorous, upstanding folk are the Siberian settlers, with 
the virtues of pioneers. Their mettle is displayed by the 
fact that nowadays they are refusing to supply food to 
disorganized soldiers returning from the Front, but only 
to the men bound thither. They have the sanity that 
springs from the soil. Siberian soldiers are a virile lot, and 
are said to have acquitted themselves better than others 
in the recent tragic débacle. After education has done its 
work with these sturdy flaxen-haired boys and girls, who 
traffic in food with passengers like men of affairs, Siberia 
will make her voice heard in the councils of mankind. 

One finds it pleasanter to dwell upon Siberia, which is 
another name for Possibility, than to take up the tale of 
the bread line at the Petrograd end of the journey, or of the 
conditions between which are its cause. He comes to it by 
degrees; for the nine days spent between Harbin, that 
disheveled and inchoate city of abundance, and the 
hungry capital are dominated by two major ideas— 
speech making and food. On the Siberian Express travelers 
are rather expected to have “‘little breakfasts” in their 
compartments, even as in Russian hotels. Bread and tea 
form the staple first meal of the day. Many passengers 
have all three meals either in their compartments or at the 
stations rather than in the dining car. 

Nowadays, when the famous triweekly International 
Express has dwindled down to merely one sleeping car 
attached to the weekly Russian courier train, the fashions 
are predominantly those of the land itself. An American 
finds these at least interesting—the heaped-up piles of 
baggage and the clutter of food in the compartments; the 
startling habit of putting men and women together indis- 
criminately in the same compartments; 
and the practice of sleeping through the 
greater part of the morning. In the 
International Car, however, the usages 
of Europe obtain. 

Several times a day the Russian 
trains remain at stations long enough 
for passengers to buy food; though the 
duration of the stop is uncertain amid 
present conditions. My neighbor, a 
Moscow merchant, who had given me 
valuable cautions and counsel upon 
travel in Russia, was left behind at one 
station, without hat, coat or baggage. 
While the trains wait, the passengers 
scurry to the food stalls to lay in a store 
of provisions. 


The Land of the Samovar 


ELICIOUS white bread—which, in 

common courtesy, one may not 
mention when with Petrograd friends, 
who are sated with soggy black bread, 
even though the allowance of the latter 
is but three-quarters of a pound for 
each person daily—is heaped up on the 
counters of the village women; and but- 
ter, in great piles, that is like memories 
of home and mother; sausages, which im- 
part fond recollections of the delicates- 
sen stores; big raspberries and tiny wild 
strawberries the size of a pea; cucum- 
bers, joy of every Russian and Oriental 
heart; and young chickens, still hot 
from the fire; with other foods, varying 
according to the local supply and taste. 
It is easy for a man in Petrograd, with 
the flavor of black bread still on his 
tongue, to recall the gustatory delights 
of Siberia. 

Most of all, though, these halts by the 
way were used to get hot water, which is 
on tap at all stations. 

The story of Siberia is a tale of tea. 
The samovar is Russia’s contribution to 
civilization; and Holland claims that! 
Hot water—“‘honorable hot water,” as 
it is said in Japan—is the staple of 


travel in Russia; for hot water means tea. Morning, noon 
and night, and two or three times betweenwhiles, the 
Russian drinks chai, served in a glass. 

There are no soda fountains in Russia and no barrooms; 
but there are samovars beyond count, each singing its song 
of hot water. My breakfast this morning, and every other 
morning since reaching Petrograd, like the breakfast—and 
luncheon and dinner too!—of myriads of others, consisted 
of a small portion of black bread, with a tiny teapot of 
strong tea, and another teapot, four times the size of the 
first, filled with hot water. 

Now even tea is scarce and soaring in price. When tea 
is gone, then Russia will surely collapse; a German victory 
would not affect the people so intimately. Sugar is already 
such a luxury—two pounds a month, at fifty cents a pound, 
is the present allotment, and that is diminishing—that on 
the stage the hero is rewarded with a lump of sugar. This 
impairment of essential food supply in Russia has not yet 
produced famine; but the bulk of the people are not get- 
ting enough to eat, even though there is plenty within the 
nation’s own borders. It strikes a stranger that the bread 
lines are more menacing to the peace of the country than 
the hordes of soldiers who swarm everywhere. 

As I have studied the composition of these patient 
groups—there is one outside my window as I write—it 
seems as if they must be fundamental foci of discontent. 
Workingmen’s wives, some with babes in their arms; 
wives of clerks and small business men, who have no maids 
to send to represent them; shawl-clad servants; elderly 
men; little children—these are a sort of food parliament 
that is in continuous session. They are not philosophers 
or parliamentarians or politicians; they represent the 
more primitive passion of food lust. No other question to 
them is so important as ‘‘What shall we eat, and where- 
withal shall we be clothed?” 

Everywhere I have been able-to penetrate the baffling 
barrier of the Russian language I have found people talk- 
ing about the worse times coming as winter draws on. The 
very solicitude with which the patient ones in the bread 
line cherish the small fragments of the loaf upon which 
they have insisted, to make up full weight for their three- 
quarters of a pound, is eloquent of the deeper meaning of 
present conditions. 

Bread is the great leveler. All classes are affected by its 
lack. Humanity is bound together by some sort of bread 
line. An American banker gave a dinner a few evenings 
ago at the finest restaurant in Petrograd. Money can still 
do many things, and we even had beefsteak at that repast; 
anent which one clever woman remarked: *‘‘I do not 
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, Russian Peasants at Work in the Fields 
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think we should talk while eating this.” The 
dozen Russian hors d’ceuvres, the first of y 
caviar—exhausted the tiny square of light-by 
at each plate; but no more bread was to be h 
that sumptuous dinner. 

Shopping for food is a Petrograd pursuit dee 
cedence of even the life-or-death political situatj 
staples, as canned goods, are to be had for a prieg 
sardines of inferior grade sells for two rubles q 
An indication of prevailing prices is given by th 
a luncheon which cost two rubles before the way 
sixteen; and the ruble, remember, is the Russia) 
of value. For three pounds of poor candy, 
children buy at the corner store, I saw a 
rubles. A few days later I paid twelve rubl * 
pound. And vodka-less Russia must have sweet; 
jam costs from twelve to twenty rubles. Cond 
is more than an American dollar a can. i 

A hospitable American took me to a popuk 
restaurant one evening for a dinner without any 
his bill—I could not help seeing—was fifty-eight 
it any wonder that all wages have increased twof 
fold, and even fourfold? Consider the plight off 
native or foreign, with an income fixed in - 
before the ruble fell and prices rose! I knowae 
fessor who is existing through this sun 
traveling with an American merely for his sub 


The Women Workers of Pasi 


BE PETROGRAD one sees huge piles of Bi 
cially along the Neva and the canals. It is} 
lieve that wood, which is the city’s winter fue 
and has gone up in price from seven rubles a 
ninety-three rubles. In Siberia there seemed enc 
white birch wood to supply fifty Petrograds; the 
notion struck me that I was seeing fuel enoug 
Billy Sunday’s hell for a generation. Nobody e 
America at one time so much firewood as t 
Siberian traveler passes in nine days. a 

Of uncut wood there is enough in Siberi 
estimated, to supply the whole world for a 
years. Much of this timber is within two day; 
grad, where thousands of husky soldiers are loa 
is but one of countless illustrations of the big, s 
that Russia’s lack is not food, but administi 
transportation. There is no doubt about her loy 
Allies; the danger is solely one of absence of str 
ship and overwhelming inadequacy of organiza 

Should Germany get Kieva 
and the wheat fields of South 
as she seems at this writing in 
to do, she could administer, 
bitter efficiency. Hordes of i 
would be once more turned it 
and the six-hour workday th 
in parts of Petrograd wouldn 
observed. 

At present the women aret 
in Russia, and good workers 
It was a sight to delight the 
New Woman to see how af 
gage smasher, pushing a tr 
day in the Nicolai Station, 
clumsy man out of her way, 
a parting punch to enforce tl 
she had been bestowing upo! 
the force of women is inai 
harvest the crops and do the 
ual labor of the land, espe 
many husky young wom 
entering the overfull army. 

The Austrian and Germa 
who have been put at worl 
farms have been hired at 
price, since they have been sl 
agandists among the sim 
peasants of the disrupting 
a separate peace and of : 
Germany internationalism. 
only to think of the dread p\ 
the Central Powers in possess 
sia’s resources to realize what 
asset this country is to the. 
critics who consider Russia 
liability to the cause are far 
the mark; this is the hug 
resource, in man power and 
rials, for ‘the armies of liberty 
At present it sorely taxes t 
of the alert and efficient W 
may yet be brothered throu 
valuation. 

In the problem of ther 
of Russia the largest single} 
of transportation. The wond 
ways of the land are being 
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ar with the Beard—alias the 
Jer of Elephants, alias John Cul- 
at taking his ease on the veranda 
belonging to that Somali pub- 
nas Suleimani the Blind. He satin a real chair, 
is right hand stood a cup of real tea. Simba had 
1.ed from an eight-months trip into the French 
ght months of heat, thirst, fever, cruel marches, 
a sleepless vigilance, utter patience, and the cold 


: gunbearer to Kingozi, the 


f the elephant forest. Only the day before the 
ad marched into town, inconceivably ragged, 
eads up, voices chanting, safari sticks tap-tap- 
ie burdens, each man bedecked with ostrich 
ts of skin, bright ornaments, carried hidden all 
hs. 

;;wonderful moment! The chant swelled grandly; 
-orn trumpets blared. Little naked children ran 
shouting, men of all tribes came to the street, 
gmen made eyes from the doorways. A grand 


Gingozi had marched ahead, his heavy shoulders 
j, always; his eyes staring, apparently sightless, 
¢ead; his beard thrust forward by the aggression 
y the field glass swinging rhythmically across his 
(55 the light rifle resting in the hollow of his 
hi he, Simba, gunbearer, with Bunduki M’ Kubwa, 
tlephant gun! After that, of course, the safari. 
sorner of the bazaar another bwana addressed 
ind the parade halted. Simba understood not 
but he knew passionately that high converse 
d. 
| proudly at attention, his head high, his fierce 
il. 
Culbertson!” the white man had said. “Are 
[iher to this bally circus parade?” 
are my special pet lunatics,’? Kingozi had 
hey had a hard trip and I can’t begrudge them 


(,” said the other sympathetically; ‘‘makes a 
lke a silly ass just the same. My sympathy. 
ga topping lot of ivory. Where you been?”’ 
‘ Congo.” 
I procession had resumed its triumphal course. 
ig tin godown the well-wrapped tusks and the 
|amp equipment had been deposited. Then, 
‘credible sack of silver rupees, each man had 
iis due and an appropriate baksheeshi, and had 
1 arted for the alluring bazaar. 
ishe whole world over—miner, cowboy, lumber- 
ver, prospector, safari man—wanderers of the 
1 mely places. When they hit town they go out 
.” The reaction is exactly proportionate to the 
: has been. With the eager lust for celebration 
their hearts, the Africans scurried away. 
ir idea of the most gorgeous, soul-satisfying, 
‘ry contrast, corresponding to the roulette- 
nan combination of their wilderness brothers 
ewas this: They who had squatted on their heels, 
hite man’s chair; they who had looked up from 
olaces, to look down lordly upon the passing 
Tn the elevation of a bona-fide raised veranda; 
ad eaten of straight corn-meal potio and saltless 
to drink that unattainable daily desirable, 
¢/‘orbidden, unhoped-for tea just like a white 
vauch is usually violent reaction against the 


{ 


: ollows demand. A lumber or mining or cow 
ten little more than a collection of saloons, 
lens or disreputable houses. So the Somali 


tdas, backed by mere apologies for houses, fur- 
\ lounging chairs and tea tables. Here, dressed 
‘Vite kanzua, the professional safari man lolled— 
ke unto the price of forty-rod whisky out West. 


the bazaar consisted largely of wide, high and. 


By Stewart Edward White 


ITLLEUS TRATED Bake 


HARVEY 


When his last cent was gone he looked for another job. 
Which is all rather childlike and a little touching, is it not? 


II 


IMBA, fresh from his eight months, was unbelievably 

wealthy. Gunbearers’ wages are very high. But then 
gunbearers form a caste, with an especial and cunning 
knowledge of game, of tracking, of the proper cleaning of 
guns, skinning of specimens, butchering of meat, pitching 
of tents, and a hundred other such matters. They are 
called upon to risk their lives rather frequently. Such 
matters as staunchness, loyalty and absolute courage are 
taken for granted. To fail in any of these things is not 
only to disgrace oneself but one’s professional mates, 
who are a proud, heavy-handed and vindictive lot. One 
may not lightly become a gunbearer even by the taking of 
thought, for there are a dozen requisites that have little to 
do with thought—such as passionate loyalty, for example. 

Simba was one of the best. He commanded the equiva- 


lent of eight dollars a month. Even at the prevailing cost 


of high living, chez-Suleimani the Blind, this would last him 
some time. So he smoked and sipped his tea and chattered 
with the other gunbearers, and cast glances of scorn at the 
passers-by respectfully adoring of his high estate. He felt, 
after the terrible days of the French Congo, he could 
stand quite a little of this. 

But now came to him a Kavirondo boy, very black, his 
bullet head shaved toa kinky skull cap. Having gone stark 
naked all his life, he here looked on clothes as merely orna- 
mental, and so wore his own mainly round his neck. He 
gazed fixedly on Simba until that exalted personage 
deigned to break his discourse. 

“What is it, shenzi?’’ inquired Simba at length, in 
Swahili. 

““A white man at the hotel has sent out for you.” 

“T am taking my rest. Why should I go because some 
white man sends?” dernanded Simba, for the benefit of the 
others on the veranda. ‘‘What white man?” 

“‘T do not know him. He is strange here. He is a man 
who walks so; and he wears a black beard.” 

“But you are indeed a shenzi!’’* cried Simba, scandalized. 
“And you have not been long from the jungle. The very 
dogs know Bwana Kingozi, the Fighter of the Elephant. 
It is true,” he told the other gunbearers, ‘‘that he and I are 
as the fingers on one hand.” 

** A-a-a-a!”’? they murmured politely. 

Simba rose, a commanding figure in his snow-white 
kanzua and lacelike skull cap, his ugly, honest face, with its 
fierce eyes, informed with savage dignity. The Kavirondo, 
his message delivered, had promptly disappeared. 


III 


HE one-storied stone hotel was set back from the shaded 

street. It, too, possessed a veranda, but near the level 
of the ground. Europeans in cool-looking tropic white sat 
in teakwood lazy-chairs. Simba made his way through 
the mob of noisy, chattering rickshaw boys. A monkey 
sprang from before his step; he avoided carefully the 
snuffing nose of a dog; he cast a glance at a chained 
baboon and a strolling month-old lion cub. Catching sight 
of his master’s black beard, he came to a halt and waited. 
After afew moments Kingozi ealled him and he approached. 

Kingozi sat between a man and a woman. They were 
both young and very good-looking, though Simba would 
not have acknowledged the second point. To him they 
looked anemic, bloodless, like grubs dug out of a log. The 
woman’s opinion of Simba’s appearance may be gathered 
from her first remark. 

“This is the man,” Kingozi said. 

. The woman’s slender elegantly gowned form shivered 

slightly. 


*Wild man; savage. 
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“But he is so ugly!’”’ she 
protested in a clear, pene- 
trating, domineering voice. 
“He looks positively evil! 
Are you certain of him? I 
should say he is a robber and 
a thief and a murderer—and 
all that.” 

“T say!” protested the young man in 
his turn. ‘‘Perhaps the blighter under- 
stands English!”’ 

“What of it? 
Kingozi. 

“No,” replied the latter dryly. “I assure you, Lady 
Clarice, he is none of the things you name, but the most 
reliable man I could get you in all Africa.” 

“Jolly strong praise, that,’ said the man. “‘But you 
should know, Culbertson. However, I’m frightfully dashed 
that you can’t go with us yourself. Glenmore led me to 
believe, you know, that you did that sort of thing occa- 
sionally—don’t you see? And ” He hesitated. “Ifa 
matter of a hundred pounds or so a month might stand in 
the way a 

“Tt does not,” broke in Kingozi curtly. “I assure you, 
Lord Kilgour, if it were possible I should accompany you. 
But Simba, here, knows the country better than I do. He 
is thoroughly competent to handle your men, and a 
trained gunbearer in the bargain. I will, however, assist 
you with your outfit and supplies, and will direct you to 
good country.” 

He turned to Simba and began to talk Swahili. 

“Listen carefully: This bwana and this memsahib are very 
great rulers in their country. They have come to kill meat. 
The.one who is my Bwana M’ Kubwa has told me that they 
must have good hunting. Therefore it is necessary that 
you go. Get Cazi Motofor headman. That this is hard, I 
know well. Money is hot and the pouch is thin. This is 
not a command I lay on you. But I wish it.” 

From before Simba’s eyes faded the dreams of luxuries 
that had grown during long months. Nevertheless, he 
replied steadily: 

“T will go, bwana.’’ : 

“Vema!” Kingozi uttered the simple word of highest 
possible praise. ‘‘Come to-morrow in the third hour.” 

“How many men, bwana?”’ 

“Who knows? But speak in the villages, that many 
may come; for I think many may be required.’ 

“Tsay!” broke in Lord Kilgour. “‘And be sure to tell the 
blighter to take us where there are plenty of lions. I’m 
frightfully keen on lions, you know.” 

“Lions are chancy beasts for an unaccustomed man to 
hunt without backing,” Kingozi suggested doubtfully. 

“Rex is a topping shot and as cool as ice,’”’ the woman 
interjected with a faint trace of pride. 

“You yourself will find the work rather rough,” Kingozi 
hinted to her. 

“‘T fancy not,” she replied idly. 

Kingozi rose abruptly. 

“Well, get your luggage together, please. Have it all 
ready for my inspection to-morrow morning at nine. We 
shall then go into details.’ 

He bowed first to one and then to the other. 

“Bassi!”? He dismissed Simba and turned in to the 
bar. 

There he encountered the white man who had met him 
in procession that morning. 

“T want another. Join me?” 

They sipped at their drinks. 

“Mac,” said Kingozi, “I am a brute and a dog. Old 
Glenmore recommended to me some people on their wed- 
ding trip who are out here shooting, and I’m dodging the 
job. They want to start right out; and I feel I need a 
breathing spell after this last trip. So I’m turning ’em over 
to Simba and am staying home in idle luxury.” 

McCloud’s eyes twinkled. 

“T’ve seen them,” he remarked dryly. ‘‘Naturally you 
need a rest.” 

As they raised their glasses their eyes met. An unwitting 
and shamefaced grin parted Kingozi’s lips. 


These Stood Higher Out 
of the Grass, Looking as 
Tall, Indeed, as Zebras 


Wy 


DU NWN Does he?” she asked 


Iv 


IMBA did not return to the bazaar. He walked at once 
to the villages of round beehive huts in the environs of 
the white man’s town. There, various polite and polished 
youths, after listening calmly to what he had to say, 
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suddenly broke into extraordinary activity, running from 
hut to hut, shouting “‘Cazi! Cazi! Cazi!” at the top of 
their lungs. 

The immediate result was an outpouring of would-be 
bearers, men who had shown their brief wage-possessing 
hour: at the bazaars and now, stony-broke, were awaiting 
in eclipse for a new job. Simba lined them up and looked 
them over. He examined their muscles, their joints, their 
teeth, and especially their feet. In this manner he weeded 
out the unfit, and instructed the others to report at the 
godown on the following morning. 

Meantime other agencies, through Kingozi, had been at 
work. Horses were brought in and inspected; tents laid 
out and repaired; utensils of all sorts collected. By the 
time Lord Kilgour, the following morning, sauntered to the 
meeting place, a safari was well under way. 

And the following day it took the field. It was such a 
safari as Simba approved. There were seven tin officer’s 
boxes of private effects; and two loads of ammunition; 
and twenty chop boxes containing the rare and mysterious 
viands peculiar to the white man; and a four-load green 
tent; tables, chairs, folding baths. The white man and the 
white woman each rode a bona-fide horse—not a mule; 
and each horse had its personal attendant. 

Besides Simba there were also two lesser gunbearers and 
skinners. Then there were the Goanese cook and his helper, 
and in the rear wizened wise little Cazi Moto, with his 
rhinoceros-hide whip; and other carriers—many, many 
carriers—bearing sacks of potio—ground corn meal—with 
which to feed all the rest. Each man wore a brand-new 
jersey and carried, turbanwise about his head, a bright 
new blanket. They strung out across the landscape, nearly 
two hundred of them, in a long, imposing, colorful and 
noisy procession. 

From the top of a rise Simba looked back upon them, 
with approval swelling his barbaric heart. This was a 
safari worthy of a great bwana. The rifles he and his com- 
panions carried were also worthy; and the general gor- 
geous row and cumbersomeness of it all appealed to him 
as entirely fitting and significant. This unreconciled with 
the fact that Kingozi was, with him, an article of religious 
faith, and that Kingozi generally traveled with about 
thirty ragged men. 

No mention has been made of two youths who walked 
free and unencumbered, save by a lantern apiece, imme- 
diately behind the gunbearers. They were high-headed, 
sleek, suave young men, dressed in neat khaki tunics and 
shirts, and sporting red tarbooshes with silken tassels. 
Ordinarily Simba liked the very efficient citizens known as 
tent boys; but these were different. It had, of course, been 
necessary to find intermediaries who could talk English, 
and the mission school proved the only source. Simba 
hated mission boys in general; and he particularly despised 
these two. They called themselves Josef and Tom. 

As yet Simba had not seriously considered the white 
people who were the necessary cause of all this prideful dis- 
play. They rode ahead and were satisfactorily gorgeous in 
sports clothes; and that was sufficient. He headed across 
the undulating veldt toward the Maji Quenda. 


4 


T WAS four days’ march through native cultivation 

before the edge of the game country was reached. In 
that time Simba came in for a number of adjustments, and 
learned that pomp and vanity must often pay the costs. 

For example, it was impossible to get started near sun- 
rise, as is desirable. The porters’ camps were struck and 
packed, the loads made up, the men squatting on their 
heels. But within the tent of the memsahib long and mys- 
terious rites went on. 7 

The sun came up; waxed instrength. And only at the 
long last did she emerge. Privately urged, Josef said that 
he duly awakened her before sunrise, as is the custom; that 
her hot water was promptly delivered; and that he, Josef, 
a model of virtues, was not to blame. 

But it threw the march into the heat of the day; it fin- 
ished the journey so late that necessary tasks were awk- 
wardly timed. Several men, with souls beneath pomp and 
pride, dumped their loads and deserted. Simba and Cazi 
Moto, after consultation, took aside the deserters’ friends 
and gave them ten apiece with the kiboko. The justice of 
this was obscure; but the results were admirable. 

Between them Simba and Cazi Moto managed to keep 
things going, though such complication as the necessity 
of stopping at noon for a lunch brought wrinkles to their 
already furrowed brows. The men grumbled, but stuck; 
for they had been promised a permanent camp on the Maji 
Quenda and much meat. 

So it happened, at the end of the fourth day, that the 
double green tent was pitched on a height overlooking the 
long, sluggish, picturesque reaches of the stream. In a 
semicircle at a discreet distance stood the tiny porters’ 
tents, each with a little flickering fire burning in front of it. 
Men were dumping down armfuls of wood for the night 
guard-fire. Two motionless figures, their heads bedecked 
with ostrich plumes, leaned on muskets. In the gathering 
twilight the veldt stretched wide and mysterious; and 
from it came multitudinous sounds of beasts. 


The safari had, as usual, arrived late; but, even so, after 
crossing the river Lord Kilgour and his Lady had seen 
small herds of game grazing in the distance down through 
the trees. Lord Kilgour had become immensely excited. 
He was keen to start right out; but Simba shook his head, 
and even Lady Clarice saw the point. 

“Don’t be silly!’’ she said. “It’s going on to dusk, and 
very presently it will be quite dark. You'll get yourself 
eaten, or something absurd.” 

As soon as the evening meal was over Kilgour called 
Simba, and Josef to interpret. 

“Tell him,” said Kilgour to Josef, “that we shall go 
hunting in the morning.” 

“He says,” replied Josef presently, “that to hunt in the 
morning it must be that you rise very early.” Josef was 
justly proud of his English. 

“How early?” 

“He says when the light comes.” 

“You will not be going with us, then, my dear,” 
gested Kilgour deprecatingly. 

“T certainly cannot be expected to get up any earlier 
than I do now,” replied Lady Clarice. “I begin to dress by 
candlelight as it is.”’ 

“But if, my dear—for the especial occasion—you could 
a little abridge your toilet 

“Tf you expect me to ruin my complexion on account of 
this rather absurd expedition ”’ began Lady Clarice. 
“Why in the world cannot you do your shooting in the 
afternoon?” 

“T’m frightfully keen to get out ——” 

“So am I,” said Lady Clarice, smothering a yawn. 

It was arranged that the first hunt was to take place the 
following afternoon. 

““And I wish you’d leave that ugly brute,’”’ requested 
Lady Clarice, referring to Simba. ‘‘He gives me the 
shivers.” 

But Kilgour became suddenly obstinate. 

“Oh, I say!” he cried. “‘That’s a bit thick, you know. 
This chap is my stand-by! Culbertson especially recom- 
mends him. He knows the game, and I don’t. You must 
remember that, my dear.” 

“Why not the two other gunbearers?”’ 

“T don’t know a blessed thing about them. You must 
remember, my dear, that this is a dangerous country— 
highly dangerous. Things pop out at you right and left. 
It’s jumpy business!’’ 

She looked at him curiously. 

“Very well,” she agreed at last. 

They rode out across the veldt the following after- 
noon—the two whites—followed by the gunbearers, and 
then, at a distance, a dozen porters, to bring in the meat. 
Game was everywhere in sight, but none too easy of 
approach. After a time Kilgour dismounted and, followed 
by Simba, attempted a stalk. The white woman and the 
syces, and the other gunbearers, watched from an emi- 
nence; the porters squatted in a compact little group a 
hundred yards back. The object of the approach was half 
a dozen hartebeeste. Kilgour had shot stags in Scotland, 
and made a rather good stalk. At about forty rods’ range 
he missed clean. 

The shot was not difficult. A dull red overspread his 
countenance and he glanced covertly at Simba. Simba’s 
face was inscrutable. The miss meant nothing to him. He 
had seen many bwanas do exactly that same thing at first 
in this country; in fact, he had never seen any newcomer 
do anything different. Sometimes it took the best shots 
several days to become accustomed to the strange light. 
Simba reloaded the rifle and handed it back. 

The hartebeeste had run half a mile and had joined a 
herd of zebras and wildebeeste. Kilgour began a second 
stalk. He did very well; but the animals were more alert 
and the cover none too good. It is more difficult to stalk 
fifty animals than a dozen. At two hundred and fifty yards, 
warned of imminent flight by growing uneasiness, Kilgour 
was forced to shoot—again unsuccessfully. 

There is no use going into painful details. The little pro- 
cession returned at dusk unburdened. 

Kilgour was savagely irritated. His many misses, bar- 
ring the first, were readily excusable on account of: the 
ranges. He had been unable to make nearer approaches. 
And that, he had persuaded himself, was Simba’s fault. 

“Tf that blighter would quit dogging my heels!”’ he cried 
to Lady Clarice. “I tried to send him back, but he paid 
no attention to me. How can two men expect to get 
near if 

“T told you to leave him in camp,” said Lady Clarice in 
a faintly amused voice. 

Simba, at the gunbearers’ fire, cleaned the rifle philo- 
sophically. No meat was a great disappointment to every- 
body; but to-morrow 


sug- 


” 


vi 


ILGOUR improved his shooting. Shortly he had no 
difficulty whatever in getting enough meat to keep 
everybody happy. Life fell into a routine. Each day they 
rode abroad in a wide circle. Sometimes they explored the 
wide undulating plains, resembling a great sea, with wild 
beasts resting like gulls in the hollows of the waves. Again 


October ; 


they crept afoot down the game trails throug] 
where the rope vines swung, the parrots and b 
birds flashed, and the monkeys and the colob 
Or perhaps, again afoot, they made their way q. 
narrow river jungle, where they heard the queer q 
bush buck or the hollow bellowing of the hippo 
Then, toward sundown, they swung back to 
bathed and changed, and had tea. When on 
country had been thus well ridden they mo 
five or ten miles. 

The white man hunted diligently and keenl. 
and confidence increasing day by day. The 
out on every hunt. She rarely dismounted, sa 
forest or jungle forced on her such a course; but 
erect, faintly smiling, as though with hidden 
offering lightly congratulations on success, whos 
ironic quality was lost on the perceptions o 
She still manifested a scornful, careless hostility 
Simba. 

“He is a sullen brute,’’ she had decided. 

Simba was not sullen, however. He was me 
duty as thoroughly and conscientiously as h 
His interest in this bwana was professional, r 

Game there was aplenty. Kilgour acquired s 
respectable heads. But by one of those stran 
hunter’s luck he failed to encounter either e' 
rhinoceros or buffalo—the Big Four of d 
game. He saw tracks of them all; and eve 
lions roared grandly. As is always the case, 
grew with the postponement of his desires, 1 
fairly aquiver to try his mettle. 

And, again as is usual, the first encounter 
unexpected. From apparently a perfectly fla 
out cover enough to conceal a rabbit, there m 
the bulk of a rhinoceros, not thirty yards distant 
been sleeping in an unexpected hollow, filled y 
grass. Lowering his horn he promptly charge 

Kilgour and Simba were afoot and some t 
ahead of the others. 

A rhinoceros charging at close range is a 
tacle to one who has never seen it before. 
larger than one has expected and very much 
utters a series of loud snorts like steam esca 
locomotive’s exhaust; its great weight seem 
earth; and its momentum appears irresistible. 

The porters unanimously took to some very s ‘i 
trees. Lady Clarice tightened the reins of her t 
horse and sat more erect than ever. Simba, shovii 
the safety catch, held the heavy double rifle n 
right elbow. Kilgour, paralyzed by thes sud 
unexpectedness of the onslaught, stood, 
open, and did nothing. 

“Piga, bwana!” urged Simba; then AS 
stared, helpless, he darted ten feet to one s ide | 
his arms. 

The dim-sighted rhinoceros, abandontl the st 
swerved toward the one in motion. Simb 
upright until the huge beast was within a fe 
twisted sidewise and dropped into the long ¢ 
a very near thing. The rhinoceros blunde 
and then, as is often the case, kept on 
ahead, until he had disappeared over a near 

The porters, with groans, began gingerly t 
from the spiky trees they had so blithely ase 
Clarice rode forward. Kilgour seemed to co: 
start. 

“By Jove!’ he muttered; and again: “By 

He drew a deep breath and looked about h 
bewildered. His hands were trembling sligh 
color came back to his face in a surge. 

“You’re not a pretty sight!’ said the 3 
high, clear voice. ‘‘Why didn’t you shoot t 

“It was so deuced sudden,” said Kilgour ¢ 
““Who’d have thought one of the bally beasts 
here! Why, it’s as flat as your hand! I wass 
my senses. I never thought of my gun at a 
my word!” 

She examined him for a moment and then 

“T dare say it was rather a facer, the first 
carelessly. ‘“‘I dare say you’ll pot the ne 
enough.” 

“You're right,” Lord Kilgour assured — I 
““Won’t catch me napping again! What?” 

““Where’s the other fool?”’ she asked abr 
excuse for him. Why didn’t you shoot?” 

She asked the question of Simba in a pantom 
be misunderstood. a 

“Hapana distauri yangu,’’ replied Simba. — 

She did not understand the words, but she § 
man with a faint but real respect. His ugly f 
formed by an inner fire of dignity; for in 
he had voiced the fierce pride of caste that m 
he was.. 

Immediately on the return to camp § 
Josef to interpret. 

“He says that it is not his custom to shoot ot | 

“Cannot he shoot?” 

Simba’s nostrils widened and his eyes flashe 
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3 he was taught the shooting by Bwana Kingozi, 

o fights the elephants.” 
demanded Lady Clarice sharply. 

f took upon himself the burden of explanation. 
hib,” said he, “it is forbidden ever that the 
should shoot the gun he carries unless it is that 
lies upon the ground and is chewed upon by the 
his is distawri—custom. And if the gunbearer 
; the gun, then all gunbearers call him m’buzi. 
iow that word in English; it is a bad word.” 
e,” suggested the white woman, “the rhinoceros 
. this man—would he not shoot?” 
nterchange followed in Swahili. 
says,” translated Josef, “that it is the busi- 
gunbearer to load the gun; it is the business of 
-o shoot the gun and to kill the beast.” 

ill do,”’ Lady Clarice said abruptly. 

: vil 
‘nade nothing of it, one way or another. His 
for white men, as a race, and his experience 
uunters, as a class, minimized the incident for 
unknown is always startling. Soon a man 
at to expect. 

ime went on it became evident that Lord Kil- 

d to that unfortunate class of hunters on 
nere presence of dangerous game reacts badly. 

2o6rdinations were beyond his control. It was 
ment; it was certainly not fear. It was just 
» longer did sudden and gigantic eruptions of 
tures startle him to impotency; and never did 
alk courageously up to any animal that awaited 
eliberate attack. But always in such circum- 
was supernormal. His weapon was unsteady, 
itremble, and his reactions in an emergency 
netive. That is all very well if a man’s instincts 
rained by experience to react in the most effi- 
ions. 

(g time no real emergency developed. One day 
2d fresh buffalo spoor until they came up with 
lresting through the heat. Then they crawled 

a the bed of a donga, the sun beating them 


y on the back, and lay for three hours awaiting 
movement of the beasts. Half an hour before 


sundown the great black bulks stirred, emerged from the 
thicket, and filed leisurely by, broadside on, about sixty 
yards away. Kilgour, lying belly down against the slope of 
an ant hill, took an elbow rest—and missed clean, with 
both barrels of the heavy rifle. It was incredible! A buffalo 
bull presents a shoulder mark nearly five feet square! And 
a rhinoceros, head on at not above forty yards; and a 
leopard, winding sinuously through the river jungle! The 
woman watched these performances without comment. 
Simba, his expression unchanged, fulfilled all his duties. 

Kilgour was no analyst. He merely knew that he was 
not afraid. His emotion of shame was expressed in disgust 
at the poor quality of his shooting. 

“T can’t understand it! Rotten luck!’’ he complained. 
“T seem to get any amount of this common trash; but 
when anything worth while comes on I make the most 
awful ass of myself! Too keen, I suppose. Can’t seem to 
steady down when I really want a thing a lot.” 

His wife said nothing. As yet they had not caught even 
a distant glimpse of a lion. Then, one day, while riding 
leisurely along the high slopes of a thin bush veldt, they 
saw in the middle distance four strange animals rise from 
the grass and gallop slowly and rather lumberingly away. 
They were lions; but the idea of lions occurred to neither 
of the white people. These stood higher out of the grass, 
looking as tall, indeed, as zebras—carried themselves dif- 
ferently; ran queerly—in short, were not in the least 
leonine. Kilgour sat staring after them, his mind para- 
lyzed by a chaos of surprise. He was roused by Simba’s 
dragging from his grasp the light rifle and thrusting at him 
the heavier weapon. 

“Simba, bwana! Simba!” hissed the gunbearer. 

Kilgour knew this Swahili word. A sudden fit of excite- 
ment seized him. He clapped spurs to his mount and 
dashed away in pursuit. 

Now Kilgour had been carefully coached in the proper 
method to run lions. He must not follow directly behind, 
but on a parallel course of one flank; for when the beast 
turned suddenly he must have room to step and swerve. 
He must keep at least a hundred and fifty yards away—for 
the same reason. When the lion whirled and charged, as 
he would certainly do, the rider must turn and run away at 
the best speed of his mount. Only when the lion, angered 
at this futile game, sat down in the grass to await the next 


move, must the rider dismount; and then never nearer 
than two hundred yards. 

The flame of Kilgour’s wild excitement swept his brain 
clear of this knowledge. He saw the lion running away 
and he chased it as hard and as fast as he could. 

The country was rough. Thrice his mount nearly fell. 
He was hardly aware of it, or of the fact that he had jerked 
it roughly to its feet. His whole attention was fixed on the 
tawny bodies of the lions, rising and falling steadily as they 
loped through the scattered bushes. They were not going 
very fast and he quickly shortened the distance. 

A lion is no great hand at running away. He soon 
becomes both short of breath and angry. Then, without 
warning, he whirls and charges his pursuer. 

One of these lions did precisely that. And Kwgour, 
instead of fleeing as fast as his horse could carry him, 
pulled up his mount and leaped to the ground. 

A lion in full charge covers ground at about the rate of a 
hundred yards in seven seconds. He does not bound along, 
but runs like a very eager dog in pursuit of a thrown stick. 
Also, he roars loudly. Kilgour consumed time in bringing 
his horse to a stop, in dismounting, and in coming to the 
position of ready. 

He emerged from the hasty confusion of these activities 
to find the lion coming strong and very close, so much 
closer than he had expected—or, indeed, than seemed pos- 
sible—that the surprise and flurry of it paralyzed him for 
three seconds. Then he hastily raised his rifle; whereupon 
his horse—which, of course, he should have abandoned— 
jerked back on its reins. Kilgour received a tremendous 
blow on his chest and found himself lying beneath a crush- 
ing weight. 

Before Simba, at the beginning of all this, had passed up 
the heavy rifle, he had reached for the lighter in exchange. 
Kilgour, however, in the concentration of pursuit, had held 
his grip just long enough to drag the smaller rifle from 
Simba’s grasp. It fell to the ground. Simba, running 
alongside the moving pony with the other rifle, was forced 
to leave it. When Kilgour, armed, had at last dashed away, 
Simba looked back to see the second gunbearer pick up the 
abandoned weapon. Therefore he kept on. 

Simba was a good runner. He managed for fifty yards to 
keep close to Lady Clarice’s horse. She motioned with her 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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GENEVA, August 29, 1917. 

OSE or draw—she cannot really 
[E, win—Germany at this moment 

faces a hard and 
black ten years. One 
who, from across the 
Swiss border, has heard 
echoes, has watched 
shadowingsof her affairs, 
draws that impression 
out of the very air. Neu- 
trals, passed by favor out 
of that land of silence 
which is Germany, re- 
port that the heads of 
the empire are thinking 
more closely and anx- 
iously about that perplex- 
ing future than about the 
waritself. Swiss bankers 
and merchants, in touch 
with the situation across 
the Rhine, report the 
same fact. 

Even if she keeps her 
national domain intact, 
even if she retains her 
merchant fleet, even if 
she begins with equal 
trade privileges, Ger- 
many will find herself 
hard pressed —faced 
with a task that will call for all she has of organization, 
of technical skill and of discipline. She knows this even 
better than do her enemies. That is one reason why her 
ruling class, composed of privileged aristocrats and preda- 
tory magnates, cling so desperately to a desperate cause. 
They fear almost equally the enemy in arms and the 
future mood of the people at the period when, released 
from military discipline, the young manhood of the coun- 
try begins to gird against hard conditions. It is better to 
keep on with the war, hoping by some fluke for the con- 
quests that will bring indemnities and borrowing power, 
than to face the certain ruin of kingdoms, duchies and all 
vested interests. 
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The Myth of Hoarded Goods 


UCH foolishness has been written and believed con- 

cerning the piling up of German goods forsale after the 
war. A not entirely neutral American writer reported from 
Germany last autumn that the Hamburg warehouses were 
choked with manufactured products awaiting the moment 
when a lifted blockade would release an intact merchant 
marine. This, I think, is characteristic German advertis- 
ing—mere camouflage. The informed Swiss merchants and 
bankers to whom I have mentioned this story only laugh. 
They know that Germany has manufactured almost noth- 
ing since the beginning of the war, except necessities for 
her internal life, and munitions. As you range along the 
Swiss border, picking up gossip and information, the signs 
multiply. 

Take machinery—Germany’s best and most valuable 
product for export. Since the war she has filled no orders 
for machinery. A Swiss publisher of my 
acquaintance used to get his linotype ma- 
chines from Germany. In the first year of 
the war he was informed that the German 
house with which he used to do business 
could send no more. He tried other com- 
panies; they made the same report. He 
had to get hisnew machines from the United 
States. Fora time he could get repairs and 
spare parts from his old German dealer; last 
year that also stopped. 

For lack of available machinery, of tools, 
of laborers, the German railroads are going 
to seed. Flat wheels make torture out of 
travel. In peacetime the railroad system 
ran like a watch. Now everyone expects a 
train to be from one to three hours late; en- 
gines are always breaking down, owing to 
the strain on overworked parts. This sum- 
mer all passenger schedules were cut to the 
bone. The merest local train is crowded to 
its standing capacity. One must not only 
obtain permission to travel, but he must 
prove real necessity for the journey. 

Even if the machinery could be kept up, 
Germany would be hard pressed for machine 
output, owing to the want of oils. Last win- 
ter the oil supply was so bad that trains 
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Swiss Nurses Ready for Service, at the Geneva 
Railroad Station 
General Wille, Head of the Swiss Army 


were always stalling in stations because the water in the 
inferior axle oils had frozen. 

The butter ration of a people suffering from malnutri- 
tion has been cut down again and again because the butter 
was needed for aéroplane oil and gun oil—the Germans 


A Swiss,Guard and Two Italian Soldiers at the Boundary 
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GF 2e A 2) have found a practical way 
H I LPWYHIR butter for fine lubrication, © 


railroad machinery and wa) 


stances how 
spare the mac 
oils, the rawme 


Such cotton a 
ceive has run} 
ade and is vital 
for explosives, 


worn-out suit 
coat to prove 
needs another. 
garments areo} 
est shoddy. C 

scarce that even dish towels are rationed—usuall 
towel or one washcloth a month to each family, 
Machinery, raw materials, textiles—these are t| 
of any great exporting nation, the overwhelmir 
its business. Raw materials, of course, are ruled: 
calculation. Of machinery and textiles Germa 
making a ton for future export—nor has she sine 
autumn of the war. 


Germany Threatened From With 


ER great minor specialty, dyestufis, shut up 

ago—the chemists and expert workmen 
needed to devise and manufacture poison gases, 
new explosives. Certain minor industries may } 
out a very little product for piling up. I thinkof 
example. This industry, as the Germans praci 
quires little or no machinery, and the laborers: 
unfit for other work, like old women, children \ 
lated soldiers. Lambskin gloves kept going fora 
machinery is special, the operatives are mostly wi 
the raw material was not at first needed for thev¥ 
however, lambs may not be slaughtered in Ger 
the machinery has largely worn out. That indu 
to a halt nearly a year ago. 

No; if this war ended now with the status 
Germany would begin at a handicap. Her finani 
tion is so tangled I shall touch only lightly } 
subject. However, the awful burden of internal | 
bonds held by the prosperous classes, the inter‘) 
the last analysis by the working class—furnist 
class basis for the kind of revolution that willl 
property values altogether. Shé 
to refrain from many things she 
to do because of this situati 

Passing from the questi 
the very heart of industry 
have more to do than any Col 
in restoring her machinery, | 
for peace uses; and she has pi 
less man power left. Belie 
no German official figures; le 
that relate to her losses. 
has lost in killed at least 
diers. A million more are 
to make them only half useful 
the very flower of her indu 
whose physical force and tech 
not be reproduced for a generé 
the great nations, only Fr 
great a proportion of her 
And France, maker of fine 
other nation can duplica 
other has the same art sen 
direct competition with 
land and the United States 
nations, Sweden and Switzer 
small ones, are her direct cor 

Another handicap of industria 
I consider important. For mom 
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If the blockade beats her it will be 
nutrition, not starvation. A multi- 
s, Which come across the border into 

prove how far this malnutrition has 
hus is breaking out, sporadically but 
ja such diverse parts of the empire as 
‘man Poland and East Prussia. Ty- 
hdisease. Whenit occurs in a cleanly 

tit has only one occasion for being— 
Jistance through malnutrition. Hun- 
ythey call that type of the disease in 
ysentery goes by somewhat similar 
here is dysentery in all parts of Ger- 
> tuberculosis rate is rising fast—so 
any German cities now suppress or 
‘gular health statistics. 

. think, goes through a long period of 
41 without having his inner strength 
ir life. In this generation the survi- 
ne working class will never again 


| whole puidlaion has been under- 


ne force and power. 
lyk at the question from the purely 
sf point of view a draw is a defeat for 
| Thank heaven, we Americans do not 
ise that point of view! We are not 
} war for markets; elimination of the 
1 ilin industry is not our objective. We 
1 to win democracy and to kill mili- 
only for ourselves but for the world. 
jective, unhappily, is not yet won. 
tiir systematic cool-headedness, the 
 ermany, who regard men as they do 
rs, slabs of wood, are laying their 
‘ne rehabilitation of their commerce 
», Of the handicaps I have described, 
acerning which I may be quite igno- 
yefullyaware. Against this they have 
yard, which they are playing now— 
work. By means of their magnifi- 
al organization they are preparing to 
ustrial world of the Entente when 
o Armageddon are stilled. 
of German agents has flown to the neutral 
, here they are toiling, scheming, intriguing, 
eions from Berlin. At home the chambers of 
ere working overtime, perfecting their part in 
inry. The heads of the organization are drafting 
res which that docile debating club, the Reichs- 
wey expect, approve when the time comes. 
hie measures is that daring proposal to buy 
pited raw materials not as a mass of competing 
lirms, but as a nation—wholesale purchase 
f tail. To this end, and to other similar ends, 
a have sprung into being. 


| 
iparalleled Campaign of Slander 
; > 
ips of industrial Germany at this moment 
three main battlegrounds of foreign trade. 
isne Balkans and the near East. Here the Ger- 
nd plots with considerable uncertainty. At 
1¢}alkan countries and Asia Minor have low pur- 
oar; but after a German victory of arms there 
lc the Middle-Europe scheme—an alliance or a 
iruence running from the Austrian border almost 
di1 Ocean, and under German direction. 
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Given all this, German colonists will be rushed to the 
new sphere of influence and an enslaved desert will be 
made to bloom like the cabbage rose. In a generation of 
Teutonic colonization and domination everything in these 
lands, except the original inhabitants, would multiply and 
take on value. Purchasing power would increase enor- 
mously. So would it be a most valuable market, almost 
exclusively German. This fortunately is a dream unlikely 
of fulfillment; but the forehanded lords of Germany are 
working on the theory that it may come true. 

The second fighting front, and an important one for our 
consideration, is Spain and South America—the whole 
Iberian world. I have already described in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post the German designs on South America; 
here I recapitulate briefly. Spain is the undeveloped 
country of Western Europe. In the next generation, bar- 
ring the unforeseen, she is fated to progress; her purchas- 
ing power will grow enormously. Germany had perceived 
that before the war and was rapidly acquiring the Spanish 
market. In doing this she had her eye on the larger field of 
South America, since all Spanish America looks to the 
mother country for its cue in fashions and methods. 

The war cut off German exports to Spain. Faced with 
this breakin trade relations, the German commercial bodies 


opened a hot press campaign, whose main object 
was not so much political—though it seemed so 
tomany heated imaginations in the Entente coun- 
tries—as commercial. They were trying to keep 
the commercial asset of good will. At the same 
time fifty thousand or more Germans, dumped 
into Spain when the war began, were set to work 
systematically knocking the American, French 
and British goods, which had been substituted 
for German goods—a campaign of slander for 
which I do not know a parallel. German military 
and civilian prisoners in the Entente countries, 
getting from somewhere a mysterious cue, began 
to occupy their enforced leisure with the study 
of Spanish. 

The Balkan and near-Eastern field, therefore, 
is speculative; while the Spanish field is a future, 
and requires much nursing and development be- 
fore it will yield returns. What Germany will 
want most at the end of this war is immediate 
returns to keep her going through the first hard 
four or five years. The great purchasing power 
of this world remains where it was before the 
war—in the Entente nations of Western Europe 
and in the United States. Here Germany had, 
before the war, her greatest trade. This will be 
the third great battlefront of Germany’s com- 
mercial strategy—for a long time the greatest. 


Truth Pierces the Mist of Lies 


ERE, however, she faces her great, her spe- 

cial quandary. “‘Commerce,”’ we said once 
in our folly, ‘‘knows no sentiment.”’ The war has 
changed that—if it was ever true. Knowing the 
feelings of France and England, as I think I do, 
I cannot conceive that the people will, for a long 
period after the war, buy German goods when 
others are to be had. When I think on this sub- 
ject I look into my own soul. Here am I, pro-Ally 
from the beginning, but trying to be reasonable 
in the matter even now. To most Frenchmen and 
Englishmen of my acquaintance I appear, I think, 
a little lukewarm. You see I have not yet suffered, except 
in sympathy, through Germany’s assault on our world. 
But I know that, to the end of my days, I cannot see the 
Made-in-Germany mark without remembering Louvain 
and the Lusitania, Gerbéviller and the Belgian deporta- 
tions—the whole lot of cold-blooded outrages. If I feel 
this, how much more the man whose cousin has been shot 
as a hostage, whose sister has been violated, whose mother 
has been wounded in a frightfulness raid, whose brother has 
died of poison gas! 

Now the Germans, who face, weigh and measure a prac- 
tical fact with utter cold blood, while throwing intellectual 
poses before a sentiment, understand this feeling thor- 
oughly. Through the mist of lies that German officialdom 
has thrown about the facts of this war, the German people 
perceive one truth—the hatred of humanity. The very 
German peasants peer into the faces of neutral visitors and 
ask pathetically: ‘‘Why does the rest of the world hate us 
so?”’ This and the possibility that discriminating tariffs 
may be levied by a victorious enemy are the great practi- 
cal questions confronting German trade. Solutions have 
doubtless been made, weighed and rejected; finally Ger- 
man leadership has hit upon a splendid and subtle policy. 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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PON the authors of that commotion Lan- 
| yard wasted no consideration whatever. 
Let them knock and clamor; he had more 
urgent work in hand, and knew too well the pen- 
alty were he stupid enough to unbolt to them. Their 
bodies would dam the doorway hopelessly; insistent hands 
would hinder him; innumerable importunate inquiries 
would be dinned at him, all immaterial in contrast with this 
emergency, a catechism one would need an hour to satisfy. 
And all attempts would be futile to make them understand 
that, while they plagued him with insistent futile questions, 
a murderer and spy and thief was-‘making good his escape, 
being afforded ample opportunity to slough all traces of his 
recent work and resume unchallenged his place among them. 
No; if by any freak of good fortune, any exertion of wit or 
daring, that one was to be apprehended, it must be within 
the next few minutes; it could only be through pursuit. 

Nor did the adventurer waste time debating the better 
course. With him, whose ways of life were ceaselessly beset 
by instant and mortal perils, each with its especial and 
imperative demand upon his readiness and ingenuity, 
action must ever press so hard upon the heels of thought 
as to make the two seem identical. 

For that matter the whole transaction had been char- 
acterized by almost unbelievable rapidity. And that 
square opening of the window port was hardly vaéant 
when Lanyard sprang to his feet; the fugitive had barely 
time to find his own upon the outer deck before Lanyard 
leaped after him; the first thumps upon the panels of his 
door were still echoing when he thrust head and shoulders 
out of the port and began to pump the automatic at a 
shadow fleeing aft upon that narrow breadth of planking 
between rail and superstructure. 

Then, at the third shot, the automatic jammed upon a 
discharged shell. 

Exasperated, the adventurer cast the weapon from him, 
shrugged hastily out of his unfastened coat and waistcoat, 
hitched tight his belt, and clambered through the port. 

Dropping to the deck, he turned in time to see the 
fugitive rounding the superstructure. 

As Lanyard gained the after rail of the promenade deck 
a man standing on the boat deck at the head of the com- 
panion ladder greeted him with pistol fire. He dodged 
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Following That First Mad Thriil of Contact With it Underfoot, He Was Lifted Swiftly and Irresistibly Into the Air 
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back, untouched, behind the shoulder of the superstructure 
and instantaneously devised a stratagem to cope with this 
untoward development, since it now appeared the spy had 
carried a spare clip of cartridges for the weapon he had 
emptied in Stateroom Twenty-nine. 

Overhead, at the side, a life boat hung on its davits, 
ready for emergency launching; the gap in the rail that it 


filled when normally swung inboard was spanned only by a. 


length of line. And the darkness in the shadow of the boat 
was dense—an excellent screen. : 

Climbing upon the rail, Lanyard grasped the edge of the 
deck overhead and drew himself up undetected by his 
quarry, whom he espied still holding the head of the com- 
panion ladder, hidden from the bridge by the after deck- 
house, standing ready to shoot Lanyard should he attempt 
to renew the pursuit by that approach. 

At the same time Karl seemed mysteriously occupied 
with some object or objects in whose manipulation he was 
hampered to a degree by the necessity under which he 
labored of holding his pistol ready and dividing his attention. 

A man of good stature, broad at the shoulders, slender 
at the hips, he poised himself with athletic grace—the 
lower part of his face masked by what Lanyard took to bea 
dark silk handkerchief. 

Lanyard heard him cursing in German. 

Then a brisk little spray of sparks jetted from the flint 
and steel of a patent cigar lighter in the hands of the spy. 
And as Lanyard rose from his knees after ducking beneath 
the line a stream of fatter sparks spat from the end of a 
fuse. 

The man leaned over the rail and cast a small black 
object to which the sputtering fuse was attached down to 
the main deck. 

As it struck midway between superstructure and stern 
it burst into brilliant flame, releasing upon the night an 
electric-blue glare that must have been visible from any 
point within the compass of the horizon. 

A yell of profane remonstrance saluted the light, and 
throughout the brief passage that followed Lanyard was 
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conscious that pistols and rifles on 
were making him and his antagoni 

Before the German could face a 
moving almost noiselessly in his ba 
covered more than half the intervening space. 
breath he might have had the fellow at a disady 
the distance was too great. Twice the auto 
his face as he closed in, the bullets clearing 
else he fancied their deadly cold breath fanni 

Then the spy’s weapon in turn went out 0 
blinded, Lanyard clipped the man round the 
all his skill and strength to effect a throw. 

That effort failed; his onslaught was 
and ability that all but matched his own. 
embraced had muscles like tempered sp 
cunning and fury of a wild beast in a trap 
Lanyard was able to accomplish no more th 
resistance in a rib-crushing embrace; no soon 
it than his attempts to shift his hold were 
met halfway, forcing him back upon the 4 

Yet he was given little chance to pro 
master. The first phase of the struggle w 
when the rear door of the smoking room op 
stepped out, paused, summed up the situati 
and seized: Lanyard from behind. 

The adventurer felt his arms grasped b; 
strength seemed little short of superhuman, 
back so violently that his very bones 
lifted from his feet, he was held as helpl 
kicking in the arms of its nurse. 

Released, the other spy stepped back 2 
left fist viciously to Lanyard’s jaw. Som 
brain of the adventurer seemed to let go. Hi 
weakly to one side. The man who had 
quietly ‘“‘Let the fool go, Ed,’’ and, as 
away, followed, striking him repeatedly. 

For a giddy moment Lanyard was darkly 
one dreams an evil dream—of blows raining ! 
about his head and torso, blows that drove 
athwartships toward a fate dark and terrible, a gt! 
blackness. He felt unutterably weary and was 
by a sensation of nausea. Beneath him his kn 
There fell one final blow, ruthless as the wrath’ 
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falling backward into nothingness, into an ever- 
f of night that yawned for him. 
‘\ot under the guard rope and into space between 
f the deck and the keel of the life boat, the spy 
martly on a heel and darted to the smoking- 
. His confederate was in the act of stepping 
| raised threshold. He followed and closed the 
first officer, charging aft from the bridge, rounded 
ouse and pulled up with a grunt of surprise to 
ck completely deserted. 
ck of icy immersion reanimated Lanyard. 
himself plunging headlong down, down, and 
nky depths unguessable. The sheer habit of an 
d swimmer alone bade him hold his breath. 
mea pause; he was no more descending; for a 
ideterminate duration, an age of anguish, he 
float without motion, suspended in frigid purga- 
inst his ribs something hammered like a racing 
, his ears sounded a vast roaring, the deafening 
1 thousand waterfalls. His head felt swollen 
ous, on the point of bursting. 
. warning expelled from those depths, he shot a 
‘Ingth out of water and fell back into the milky 
ae Assyrian’s wake. 
ively he kept afloat with feeble strokes. The 
itter, sharp as the teeth of death, but his head 
clear; he was able to appreciate what had 
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the Assyrian, forging onward unchecked, had 
jell astern, her progress distinctly disclosed by 
al bluish glare spouting from her after deck. 
ed absurdly small. Incredulity infected Lan- 
ights: nothing so tiny, so insignificant, so make- 
hat silhouette of a ship could conceivably be the 
1@ Assyrian. 
rily a burning pain in his left shoulder drove all 
jiderations out of mind. The salt water was 
ito smart in the raw superficial wound made by 
in’s bullet—back there in the stateroom—long 
Then the cold began to bite into his marrow, and 
manfully to swim, taking long, slow strokes, at 
tively powerful, by insensible degrees losing 


he took this trouble he did not know; for some 
‘it seemed desirable to live as long as possible. 


Withal he was aware he could not live. Whether careless 
or utterly ignorant of his fate, the Assyrian was trudging 
on and on, leaving him ever farther astern, lost beyond 
rescue in that weird, bleak waste. Even were an alarm 
to be given, were she to stop now and put out a boat, it 
would find him, if it found him at all, too late. 

The cold was killing. He felt very sleepy. Drowsily he 
apprehended the beginning of theend. Hissenses, growing 
numb with cold, presently must cease to function alto- 
gether. Then he would forget, and nothing would matter 
any more. 

Yet the will to live persisted amazingly. Had Lanyard 
wished it he could not have ceased to swim, at least to keep 
afloat. Vaguely he wondered how people ever managed to 
commit suicide by drowning. It seemed to pass human 
power to resist. that buoyancy which sustained one, to let 
go, let oneself go down. Impossible to conceive how that 
was ever done. 

Why should he care to go on living? No reading that 
riddle! 

On obscure impulse he gave up swimming, turned upon 
his back, floated face to the sky, derelict, resigning him- 
self to the cradling arms of the sea. The gradual, slow 
rocking of the swells soothed his passion like a kindly 
opiate. The cold no more irked him, but seemed somehow 
strangely anodynous. Imperturbably he envisaged death, 
without fear, without welcome. What must be, must. 

For all that, life clutched at him with jealous hands. 
More than ever sleepy, before he slept that last, long sleep 
he must somehow solve this enigma, learn the reason why 
life continued so to allure his failing senses. 

Athwart the drab texture of consciousness wild fancies 
played like heat lightning in a still midsummer night. 
Death’s countenance was kind. That wild field of stars, 
drooping low and lifting away with rhythmic motion, 
would sometime swiftly dip down to the very sea itself 
and, othe Ae back, take with it his soul to that remote 
bourne. 

The deeps were yielding up their mysteries. Past him a 
huge pale monster swept at furious pace, hissing grimly 
as it went, like some spectral Nemesis pursuing the 
Assyrian. Indifferently he speculated concerning the 
reality of this phenomenon. 

The heave of a swell.enabled him to glance incuriously 
after the steamship. She seemed smaller, less genuine than 
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ever, a shadow shape that boasted visibility solely through 
that unearthly light on her after deck. Even that now had 
waned to a mere glimmer, the flicker of a candle lost in the 
immensities of that night-bound world of empty sky and 
empty ocean—even as he who had been named Michael 
Lanyard was a lost light, a tiny flame that guttered to its 
swift extinction. 

Why live when one might die and, dying, find endless 
rest? 

Like a blazing thunderbolt one word rent the slumberous 
web of sentience: Ekstrom! 

Galvanized by the flood of hatred unpent by the syl- 
lables of that name, Lanyard began again to swim, flailing 


- the water with frantic arms as if to win somewhither by 


the very violence of his efforts. 

This the one cogent reason why he must not, could not, 
die. . . Unjust to require him to give up life while that 
one lived; unfair It must not be! 

Across the sea rolled a dull, brutish detonation. The 
swimmer, lifted high on the bosom of a great swell, saw a 
vast sheet of fire raving heavenward from the Assyrian. 
It vanished instantly. When his dazzled vision cleared he 
could see no more of the ship. -He imagined a faint, wild 
rumor of panic voices, conjured up scenes of horror inde- 
scribable as that great fabric sank almost instantaneously, 
as if some gigantic hand had plucked her under. 

What had happened? Had the accomplices of the dead 
Baron von Harden set off an infernal machine aboard the 
vessel? In the name of reason, why? They had got what 
they sought, that accursed document, whatever it was, 
that page torn from the Book of Doom. Then why? 

And to what end had they exploded that light bomb on 
the after deck? To make the Assyrian a glaring target in 
the night—what else? A target for what? 

Of a sudden all rational mental processes were erased 
from Lanyard’s consciousness. A wave of pure fear flooded 
him, body, mind and soul. He began to struggle like a 
maniac, fighting the waters that hindered his flight from 
some hideous thing lifting up from the ocean’s ooze to drag 
him down. 

He heard a voice screaming thinly, and knew it was his 
own. 

The impossible was happening to him out there, alone 
and helpless on the face of the waters. A thing of horror 
was rising out of the deep to engorge him. He could feel 
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distinctly the slow, irresistible 
heave of its bulk beneath him. 
His feet touched and slipped 
upon its horrible sleek flanks. 
His most desperate efforts 
were all unavailing. He 
could not escape. The 
thing came up too rap- 
idly. Following that first 
mad thrill of contact with 
it underfoot, he was lifted 
swiftly and irresistibly 
into the air. Almost in- 
stantly he was flounder- 
ing in knee-deep waters 
that parted, cascading 
away on either hand. 
Then, elevated well 
above thesea, he slid and 
fell prone upon a slimy 
wet surface. 
His clawing hands clutched something 
solid and substantial, an upright bar. 
Incredulously Lanyard pawed the body 
of the monster beneath him. His hands 
passed over a riveted joint of metal plates. 
Looking up he made out the rudely trun- 
cated cone of a conning tower with its 
antennelike periscope tubes stenciled 
black upon the soft purple of the star-strewn sky. 
Slowly the truth came home: A submarine had 
risen beneath him; he lay upon its after deck, grasp- 
ing a stanchion that supported the bridge. He 
sobbed a little in sheer gratitude that this miracle 
had been vouchsafed unto him, that he had thus 
been spared to live on for his hour with Ekstrom. 
But when he sought to drag himself up to the 
bridge he could not; he was too weak and faint. 
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“Wait!” he gasped faintlyin German. 


“On the Emperor’s service 
“What’s that?” 
back sharply. 


” 


Twenty-seven 


through the conning-tower 


porting Lanyard, and the 


ordered. “‘He may be 
the truth. If not ——” 


conning tower. 
them. 
was altogether blotted out. 


Ix 


Pow hF tii 
‘A Man Leanedi Geer .or one Of his stature. 
the Rail and Casta 
Small Black Object 


Down to the Main Deck his limbs were stiff and sore, his 
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The officer turned 


“Imperial secret service,’’ 
Lanyard faltered—‘“‘personal di- 
vision— Wilhelmstrasse Number 


A brilliant glare settled sud- 
denly upon the deck of the sub- 
marine and was welcomed by a 
gust of frightened oaths. 
other officer had already popped 


The 
hatch, 


followed by several of the crew. 
There remained only those sup- 


officer. 


“Take him below!”’ the latter 


telling 


In the distance a gun boomed. 
A shell shrieked over the subma- 
rine and dropped into the sea not 
a hundred yards to starboard. 
The men rushed Lanyard toward the 
He tried feebly to help 
In that effort consciousness 


HEN he opened his eyes again he 
was resting, after a fashion, 
between harsh damp blankets in a nar- 
row low-ceiled bunk inches too short 


naked 


After an experimental squirm or 
two he lay very still; his back and all 


bullet- 


‘drunk, drunk with more than the champagne 


Ceasing to struggle he rested in half stupor, panting. 

With a harsh clang the hatch was thrown back. Rousing, 
Lanyard saw several figures emerge from the conning 
tower. Men uncouthly clothed in shapeless, shiny leather 
garments straddled and stretched upon the bridge, filling 
their lungs with the sweet air. He tried to call to them, 
but evoked a mere rattle from his throat. 

Two came to the edge of the deck and stood over him, 
fixing binoculars to their eyes, their voices quite audible. 

A pang of despair shot through Lanyard when he heard 
them conferring together in the German tongue. 

Death, then, was but delayed for a little time. 

Thereafter he lay in dumb apathy, save that he shivered 
and his teeth chattered uncontrollably. 

Through the torpor that rested like a black cloud upon 
his senses he caught broken phrases, snatches of sentences: 

“|, . sinking fast . . . struck square amidships .. . 
broke her back . .. ” 

O trouble with her boats. There goes one over 


be 


now 


“ec ae 


5 ‘fools j jumping overboard like cattle 

“What? s that rocket? Do the swine want us to shell 
their boats?” 

“Why not? They’re asking for it!” 

One of the officers lowered his glass and barked a series 
of sharp commands. The crew on deck leaped to attention. 
One leaned over the conning tower hatch and shouted to his 
mates below. A hatch forward of the tower opened and 
a quick-firing gun on a disappearing carriage emerged 
smoothly and silently from its lair. 

The other officer, looking down, started violently. 

“What’s this?’ 

The first rejoined him. ‘“‘Impossible!”’ 

“Tmpossible or not—a man or a cadaver!” 

“Have him up and see.” 

By order two of the crew came forward and dragged 
Lanyard up on the deck, holding him up by main strength 
while the officers examined him. 

“At the last gasp, but alive,’’ one announced. 

“How the devil did he get out here?” 

“Overboard from the Assyrian A 

“Impossible for any man to swim this far since our 
torpedo struck!’’ 

“Then he went overboard before it struck—or he was 
thrown fi 

A cry of alarm from the men grouped about the gun, 
awaiting final orders to open fire upon the Assyrian’s boats, 
interrupted the conference. The officers swung away in 
haste. “Hell’s fury! What’s that searchlight?” 

“A Yankee destroyer—in all likelihood the one we 
dodged yesterday afternoon.” 

“She'll find us yet if we don’t submerge! Forward, 
there! House that gun! And get below! Quickly!” 

During a moment of apparent confusion one of the men 
sustaining Lanyard caught the attention of an officer. 

“What shall we do with this fellow, sir?’’ he inquived. 

“Leave him here to sink or swim as we go down,” 
snapped the officer—‘‘and be damned to him!”’ 

With a supreme effort the adventurer sank his fingers 
deep into the arms of the two seamen. 


seared shoulder burned intolerably 
beneath a rudely applied first-aid dressing, and he was 
breathing heavily, long, laboring inhalations of an atmos- 


‘phere sickeningly dank, close and foul with unspeakable 


stenches, for which the fumes of sulphuric acid with a rank 
reek of petroleum and lubricating oils formed but a modest 
and retiring background. 

Also his head felt very thick and dull. He found it 
extremely difficult to think, and for some time, indeed, was 
quite unable to think to any purpose. His very eyes ached 
in their sockets. 

In the ceiling glowed an electric bulb, dimly illuminating 
a cubicle barely big enough to accommodate the bunk, a 
dresser and a small desk with a folding seat. The inner 
wall was a slightly concave surface of steel plates, whose 
seams oozed moisture. 
In the opposite wall was 
a sliding door, open, be- 
yond which was a nar- 
row alleyway floored 
with metal grating. 
Everything in sight was 
enameled with white 
paint and clammy 
with the sweat of that fetid air. 

Over all an unnatural hush 
brooded, now and again accentu- 
ated by a rumble of distant voices and 
gusts of vacant laughter, once or twice 
by a curious popping. For a long time 
he heard nothing else whatever. The 
effect was singularly disquieting and did 
its bit to quicken torpid senses to grasp 
his plight. 

Sluggishly enough Lanyard pieced 
together fragments of lurid memories, 
reconstructing the sequence of last 
night’s events scene by scene to the 
moment of his rescue by the U-boat. 

So, it appeared, he was aboard a 
German submersible, virtually a pris- 
oner, though posing as an agent of the 
personal intelligence department of the 
German secret service. 

To that inspiration of failing con- 
sciousness he owed his life or such of 
its span as now remained to him, a 
term whose duration could only be de- 
fined by his ability to carry off the impos- 
ture pending problematic opportunity 
to escape. And assuming that this last 
was ever to be afforded him there was 
no present possibility of guessing how 
long it might be deferred. 

Its butcher’s mission successfully ac- 
complished, the U-boat was not improb- 
ably even now en route for Helgoland, 
beginning a transatlantic cruise of weeks 
that might never end, save in a nameless 
grave at the bottom of the four seas. 


little celebration, you know.” 


His Nose Was Thin and Overtong, His Smath yl 
Black Eyes Set Much Too Close Together — (Continued ry 


Only the matter of impersonation failed to ey 
prospect. A natural linguist, Lanyard’s three 
the German lines had put a rare finish upon 
of German. More than this, he was well verge 
workings of the Prussian spy system. As Dr, Pay 
Wilhelmstrasse Agent Number Twenty-seven, 
safe as long as he found no acquaintance of tha 
man in the complement of the submarine; fo 
upon information furnished by Lanyard him 
Rodiek had been secretly apprehended and ex 
the Tower the day before Lanyard left London t 
Assyrian. 

But the question of the U-boat’s present whe 
and its movements in the immediate future disty 
adventurer profoundly. He was elabora 
about Helgoland; and several weeks’ associatio 
Boche in the close quarters of a submarine 
that revolted. Well-nigh any fate were prefer 

Uncertain footsteps sounded in the alle 
the entrance to his cubicle. He turned his h 
the pillow. In the doorway stood a man wh 
elegant carriage of a Prussian officer was 4 
even by his shapeless wreck of a naval lie 
form, a man with a countenance of singularly 
cast, leaving out of all consideration the g 
that discolored it. His narrow forehead slant 
a trace too sharply, his nose was thin and 
mouth thin and cruel beneath its ambitious n 
Kaiser; his small black eyes, set much too 
blazed with unholy exhilaration. 

As soon as he spoke Lanyard understood 


boasted. 

“Awake, eh?” he greeted Lanyard with 
snarl. “‘You’ve slept like the dead man I too 
first, my friend—a round fourteen hours, 
Feeling better now?” 

Lanyard’s essays to reply began and ended i 
water. The Prussian nodded, disappeared, 
an aluminum cup of stale cold water mixed wit 
brandy. 

“Champagne if you like,’’ he offered as Lanya 
fully propping himself up on an elbow, gulp 
mal from the vessel held to his lips. 


“We are | 

Lanyard dropped back to the pillow, the L 
eyes. 4 
“Celebrating our success,” the Prussian re 
“We got her, and that means much honor an 
furlough to boot when we get home; j 
would have spelled—I don’t like to think what. 
care to fill the shoes of those poor devils who let 
ian escape off Ireland, I can tell you.” 


Strange 
motion of her | 
heard no noise’ 
chinery. & 


“Where are we?” 
whispered. 
“Peacefully aslee} 


bottom, about fivem 
of Martha’s Vi 
till it is dark enough 
to our base.” sl | 
“Base 
The Prussian ice 
giggled. “On- the so 
of the Vineyard,” he 
with alcoholic glee; 
gest little haven he 
wish, well to the no 
deep-sea traffic; and 
wise trade runs sti) 
north, through 
Sound, other side 
Not a soul ever e 
way; notasoulsu 
should they? he ¢ 
charts of the Yank 
and Geodetic Su 
sneered—‘‘show no 
the south beach of 
between the ocean 
ponds. But there is 
sea made the breach 
. gale; our people help 
little trotyl; tides ar 
did the rest. Now 


# big cumulus clouds floating slowly across 
2 of peerless blue: Tom had lived through 
-yening 


G was 
j ith hun- 
fleople of 
ol grade 
Jispected 
e her and 
teal pity 
. ow that 
a gone. 
vote him 
o/sympa- 
showed 
lw little 
vally un- 
4) or ap- 


tl that it could hardly have paid the gas bill of 
n’s recent friends. He read the letters in bitter 
0 of spirit, for these recipients of her charity had 
hyalued her far more than had he. 
thie he followed the little coffin up the aisle, and 
ellowed it down again, with the words of Saint 
ng in his ears and thrilling his heart. He had 
|| being a materialist—was, he still told himself, 
ijst. But with the rolling of the organ, the mellow 
ng through the stained-glass windows, the scent 
vers and the rows of tender faces filling the 
| 1 could not acknowledge that his mother was gone 
ml orever. Indeed, he felt, curiously, as if she had 
eso living before; for he saw her in a new aspect 
relly had been, as she always would be to these 
of beneficiaries, old and young—a protectress of 
rjad of the fatherless, beloved by them all despite 
17 limitations of speech and manner. 
tvial these now seemed to him! That spirit of 
aliad manifested itself in his mother would never 
1gittle flower-covered shell that was being carried 
10f him was not his mother, any more than the 
g ving of the Madonna in her room had been the 
dana. He could tear the picture up or burn it, but 
s ould remain forever looking down upon him, as 
V/1ey were at that moment, in sweet compassion. 
Vi no analogy in the thought, he knew perfectly 
yin a mysterious, sad, yet half-happy way, the 
mortality and the eyes of the Madonna and 
‘I were somehow, as he walked with bent head 
m the aisle, all mixed up together. He didn’t 
t/s mother was dead at all. He thought of her now 
umbered her as a child: young, with brown hair 
0¢1 cheeks and with such loving eyes—eyes just like 
fe Madonna in the picture. Tom no longer felt 
felt that his mother was nearer and dearer to 
alever before—would always be so. In spite of 
,| had found her at last. 
e as only a handful of people at the grave to wit- 
e/aying to rest of the earthly part of the self- 
3 man who had never in her life been the recipient 
u attention as was being accorded to her now. It 
e4tiful spot, overhung with willows and surrounded 
lejoaks and scarlet and yellow maples. He noticed 
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When it Was Over He Closed His Eyes and Gave a Great, Shuddering Sigh of Relief 


that there were some women there—some of his mother’s 
relatives, he supposed—but they stood back upon the 
path and left him at the grave beside the clergyman, who 
briefly read the interment service. 

As the coffin was lowered Tom fully realized for the 
first time that his mother was actually gone, and he 
experienced a benumbing sense of his bereavement. He 
felt an almost uncontrollable desire to throw himself upon 
the grave and cling passionately to the earth that was 
about to separate her from him. But his New England 
heredity restrained him, and tearless, yet with parched 
throat, he listened quietly until it was over. Well, his 
dear mother was at rest at last beside the only other man 
whom she had loved. 

Thomas Kelly—his own name. Some day he, too, would 
be lying in a grassy plot beneath a similar marble stone, 
marked with these precise words; and perhaps still another 
Thomas Kelly would be gazing at it! It gave him a strange 
feeling, as if the Thomas Kelly already there were in reality 
himself or that, in some part at least, they two were the 
same person. He stared stupidly at the grave while these 
and a thousand other thoughts danced in his brain. 

Presently he was aware that the clergyman was extend- 
ing his hand and expressing his sympathy. Tom took the 
hand and mumbled some perfunctory words of thanks in 
reply. Then the clergyman moved away, and Tom was 
alone at his mother’s grave. It was time for him to go and 
leave her, just as he had always been leaving her—only 
this time he would not find her waiting for him on his 
return. There would be only a mound of faded grass and 
a headstone like the others, marked Caroline Maria Kelly. 
And this thought bred its converse, that now it was not he 
who was leaving her, but she who was leaving him. He 
would now suffer as he had made her suffer. Involun- 
tarily he half stretched out his arms toward the grave— 
then he let them fall and stood motionless. 

He stood thus a long time—so long that the few mourners 
who had been present silently departed, and the grave- 
diggers moved about uneasily among the neighboring tree 
trunks. He seemed to see his mother’s eyes looking down 
upon him from somewhere—or were they those of the 
Madonna? Did every mother—every woman—have eyes 
like the Madonna’s? 

“Tom—dear Tom!” 

He felt a light touch upon his arm and discovered those 
same eyes—full of infinite[pity—gazing into his own— 
Evelyn’s! 
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KELLY’S mother was buried in Mt. iP ARITAUR 7 “Poor Tom! Dear Tom!’ she whispered. On 
um Cemetery on an Indian-summer day Dv Ii IR ix (4 IR BUILTIN) her own lashes hung tears of sympathy. He sought 


her hand and held it. After a little while she said 
softly: ‘‘You must come away. I know how hard 
itis, but you must 
come away.” She 
moved back a few 
paces, and he sank 
on his knees be- 
side the grave for 
the last time. 
Then he rose res- 
olutely and crossed 
to where Evelyn 
stood with her 
father, and waved 
aside the hack 
that had been 
waiting. 

“May I walk 
along back with 
you?” he asked. 
“There’s nobody 
at home now but 
Bridget.” 

He smiled a pa- 
thetic smile. 

Silently they 
followed the grass- 
bordered paths of 
the cemetery un- 
til at length they 
came out upon 
Mt. Auburn Street 
and could see the 
River Charles 
winding among 
the autumnal reds 
and yellows of the 
salt marshes. A 
couple of gulls 
flickered high in 
the air, specks of 
white against the 
infinite blue, and a 
cool, fresh breeze drew in from the unseen harbor. Along 
the road the big elms bent friendly heads, letting fall a 
scattering tribute to the coming frost. There was a bite in 
the air—the eagernip of the east wind that Tom had known 
as a boy, and he filled his aching lungs with it in deep 
breaths. Countless times had he walked before along 
that very road. 

It seemed incredible that he could have been away— 
even more incredible than that his mother was dead. Both 
seemed incredible. Yet he knew that he would not find her 
on his return to the little house on Newbury Street; and 
he knew in a way that what now seemed to him like a 
strange, oppressive, noxious dream had been an actual 
experience—not in his own existence, but in that of another 
and different Thomas Kelly, as distinct as the Thomas 
Kelly lying behind there in the cemetery beside his mother. 
He felt physically weak and limp; all confidence had gone 
from him. He was like a child willing to be led, timid, 
distrustful of its ability to think or do for itself. 

The shadows were lengthening as they turned up Ash to 
Brattle Street. At the corner he bade them good night 
and with set teeth strode on alone, staring straight ahead 
of him. His heart was like lead; his mind a gloomy cavern 
of regrets. So he stalked on through Harvard Square and 
down Cambridge Street and out upon Harvard Bridge. 

One by one the lamps broke out against the brick sky 
line of the Back Bay. He recalled those countless evenings 
when as a small boy he had lingered out beyond the time 
allowed and had returned home to find his mother anx- 
iously awaiting him. There would be no mother waiting 
for him now. The little home would be empty—save for 
its crowded memories. There would not even be a light in 
the window. Must he go back to that silent house? He 
bit his lips and hurried on. Yes; he must go back. It was 
but the beginning of his penance. 

It was dark when he reached the Beacon Street end of 
the bridge, and as he walked along he could look through 
the lighted windows into comfortable reception rooms, 
libraries or front parlors, where by shaded lamps sat men 
and women, girls and boys. In some of them he could see 
the firelight flickering upon the walls. Bitterly he turned 
away, that he might not see the happiness of those inside. 
If he had been kinder to his mother perhaps she might 
have still been waiting for him beside just sucha fire! That 
was the thought that pursued him and crushed his heart. 

As he neared the house he could hardly persuade his feet 
to enter. To open the door would be like entering his 
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mother’s tomb. For a fleeting moment he had a vague idea 
of taking the midnight train back to New York, but the 
thought sickened him. He was through with all that, at any 
rate! He had shaken the dust from his feet. The prodigal 
had returned, too late, perhaps, but still he had returned 
to his own—to his inheritance, whatever it was. This was 
his home—shabby, prosaic, but still his home—where he 
belonged. 

Automatically he followed the curbing round the front 
grass plot that led to the steps. They seemed to him higher 
than when he had climbed them as a boy. In the lane of 
sky between the roofs hung a little crescent moon—the 
same little moon he used to see when lying in his mother’s 
arms. He did not feel a day older than when he had thus 
lain there so happily. Poor mother! Then with an effort 
he gathered himself together. He could read the name 
Kelly quite plainly by the light of the street lamp. His 
name—Kelly. That was he—Kelly. This was his house— 
his place—his earth! ‘“‘You are now Kelly,” the plate 
seemed to say to him. “Here is where you belong. Here 
you are exactly what you are and nothing else. No pre- 
tense will avail you!” 

He pulled the bell, just as his father had done so many 
thousands of times before him, and heard its faint jangle in 
the distant recesses of the kitchen. Again he felt that it 
would be impossible for him to enter that silent, empty 
house. He would go to a hotel—anywhere—and return 
in the morning. But the door was almost immediately 
opened by Bridget. 

“There’s a gintleman waitin’ for ye, Tom,” she said 
expectantly. ‘‘He was on the steps whin I come home.” 

“A gentleman!”’ repeated Tom, astounded. 

“‘He’s from Noo York, he says,’”’ the old cook answered. 
“‘A frind, he says, and that it will be all right. So I lighted 
the gas fer him in the parlor!” 

There was a strange derby hat lying upon the walnut 
rack and an unaccustomed silk umbrellainthestand. Tom 
hurried up the narrow stairs, mechanically avoiding the 
pie-shaped trap on the landing—which had been the cause 
of Mrs. Trollop’s débacle—and entered the parlor. 

Parradym rose to greet him. 

“Oh, Parry!” cried Tom, and then he choked. It was 
kind of the old boy to come all the way on to Boston. 

“T only heard this morning,” he explained, taking Tom’s 
hand, “‘or I should have come before. I thought you might 
be a bit lonely and that if I could be of any help 4 

Tom perceived that there were tears in the bachelor’s 
eyes. Good old Parradym! How he had misjudged him! 
Hardly conscious of his act, Tom put both arms round 
his friend and laid his head on his shoulder. 

“Oh, Parry!” he repeated over and over again. “‘Why 
did I ever leave her?”’ 

The older man patted him on the head. 

“‘T did the same thing. Every man does. And some day 
each of us drinks the waters of repentance, just as you 
are doing now. You’re not the only man, Tom, that has 
neglected somebody who loved you—even if that is small 
consolation. You’ll pay your debt to her to someone else— 
your debt of honor.” 

As he madeready for supper it occurred to Tom that only 
a few people—a dozen or so friends like Allyn—knew the 
real Parradym. The rest of the world accepted the old 
fellow for a selfish parasite, not suspecting that that bland, 
noncommittal exterior concealed a generous, kindly, sym- 
pathetic nature. There weren’t many men who would do 
that kind of thing for a friend! How easy it would have 
been for Parry to send him a telegram and let it go at that. 
Yet he had not waited, had come on the impulse to stand 
by a lonely boy to whom he owed nothing and from whom 
he could expect nothing in return. 

In the Kelly dining room, at the old black-walnut table, 
surrounded by the dying stags upon the walls, Parradym 
and Tom ate supper together, waited on by faithful 
Bridget. It was the same sort of supper that Tom had 
always eaten in that room, and it brought back to him 
vividly his mother’s absence. He had never before sat 
there without her. Cold meat, baked potatoes, sliced 
bread, cake, apple sauce and cocoa—even the animal 
crackers, from the remote corner of the biscuit box, were 
there on their particular plate. 

‘Animal crackers!”? murmured Parradym. “I haven’t 
had one for twenty years!’”” And he helped himself to a 
hippopotamus with as much gratification as was proper 
under the circumstances. 

Before the end of the meal Tom had persuaded Parradym 
to stay on with him, at least for the present, for the thought 
of continuing to live there in the house, alone save for 
Bridget, was intolerable; and accordingly a messenger boy 
was dispatched to the station for his friend’s bags. Then 
before the sea-coal fire in the library, where Tom had 
sat every evening at his lessons when a boy, the two 
smoked and talked. Every corner of the room held some 
recollection for Tom. There stood the grotesque statuette 
of Daniel Webster against which, at the age of four, he had 
fallen and bruised his eye; here was the spot on the 
table where his father had accidentally burned the green 
baize cloth with his cigar. There was the old clam-shell 
ash receiver, with the two black comic figures done in 
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silhouette; here the very mousehole once inhabited by a 
small rodent addicted to the delectable binding of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Parradym examined the rows of books—many of them 
in handsome bindings—with critical interest. 

“Your father must have been a bookish man, Tom,” 
he said at length. ‘‘I haven’t seen as well selected a lot of 
volumes in some time. I faney you haven’t either. I’m 
sure old Selby didn’t have any weakness for Walter Pater; 
at any rate he didn’t disclose it tome. I wouldn’t exchange 
my own taste for books for anything else in life. I should 
say you had a pretty fine heritage.”’ 


She Looked Exactly as 
She Had the First Night He Had 
Seen Her There in His Freshman Year 


Tom shook his head dejectedly. “I sold my birthright 
for a mess of pottage,’’ he answered. ‘‘I’m just a rotter. 
I don’t think my mother suspected it though—that’s one 
comfort. But you know it, and I know it—everybody 
else knows it. . And nothing. I can do now can ever make 
up for what I’ve done!”’ 

Parradym did not laugh or even smile, but laid his hand 
affectionately on Tom’s knee and said: 

“T know how you feel. I don’t blame you. I shouldn’t 
think half so much of you if you didn’t. But you’re all 
wrong, lad! To me you’re nothing more than a child—a 
child who’s taken a fall or two in learning to walk—and 
who hasn’t entirely learned how to walk yet. Life’s all 
before you! If only I were twenty-two again! How I envy 
you! Envy you your sorrows, your disappointments, your 
failures—as well as your joys, your achievements, your 
successes. Envy you the love of the girl who will some day 
help you to pay the debt you owe to your mother and to 
the rest of mankind—and make you the home I haven’t 
got.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf you were my age, you young jackanapes, you might 
have some excuse to grumble, but at yours al 

“But,” expostulated Tom, “do you think any decent 
girl would marry me if she knew what a cad I’d been?”’ 

Then Parradym smiled. 
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LD Squire Mason’s law office was at the top of a dark 
and winding flight of stairs in Barristers’ Hall. Tom 
had been there as a child with his father and had dim 
recollections of bookcases with glass doors lined with green 
silk, a little bronze paperweight in the shape of a horse, and 
a very old man with a parchmentlike face behind a pair of 
horn-rimmed spectacles. The morning that he went to 
Barristers’ Hall to ascertain the extent of his mother’s 
estate he found nothing changed in the fifteen years since 
he had last visited the lawyer’s office. Squire Mason was 
sitting now just where he had been sitting then, his nose 
buried in a pile of papers. é 
““Oh—come in!”’ he wheezed, squinting at Tom. ‘‘Tom 
Kelly? Of course! Sit down! About your mother’s will, 
I assume?” ++ 


_quences of his own selfishness. Again there came! 


October | b} 


“Yes, sir,” answered Tom, feeling like a very gnjj) 
and hardly daring to sit down, which he finally 4 
corner. \ 

Squire Mason removed and wiped his specta\, 
then unfolded a foolscap paper that he removed frc » 
of similar papers surrounded by a piece of broad gre| + 

“Your mother was a very remarkable wom; 
announced suddenly and rather severely. “ 
understood how she managed to get along on her | 
Under your father’s will she had a perfect right ile 
the principal of the trust he created for her, but sli, 
would. On the contrary, she not only gave away , 
deal but managed to save quite a little sum.” 

“‘T hope she had everything she wanted,” said » 
reply. a 

“Her only thought was for you,’ answered 
lawyer. “She didn’t need much for herself, :q 
wanted less. All she wished was to keep a home for \y 
give you a good education. I hope you deserved » 
“T didn’t!” Tom confessed. “I didn’t appreci ] 

“Um!” remarked Squire Mason, looking side'y 
Tom and seeming to take slightly more interest in } 
he added in a kindlier tone: “ You could hardly be ee 
to appreciate fully all the sacrifices she made for‘ 
your age. I shall not offer her will for probate, for ) 
her only heir at law and next of kin, and your fath’s 
is of course already a matter of record. She left yoy 
thing she had saved—a little over three thousand (|g 

He turned squarely to Tom. ‘Now, don’t maka 
of yourself and throw this money away!’ he said} 

Tom let his eyes fall before Squire Mason’s ; 
ing gaze. = | 
“The money is mine?” he asked hesitating], 
do exactly as I want to with?” j 
““Certainly—of course it is!” 4 
“And you are my lawyer—just as you were3 
asked Tom. : 
“Why, yes—I suppose so.” 
Squire Mason pushed his spectacles up cir 
forehead and peered curiously at the lad from] 
them. = | 

“Then,” announced Tom, “as my lawyer I wi: 
to send a check for three thousand dollars to) 
Wertheim, of the firm of Wertheim & Wertheim, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York.” = | 

Squire Mason’s face grew grim. ‘Been gamblin 

His jaws closed withasnap. Tomnodded. 

“Yes; but not exactly the way you think. Its:e 
think my mother would want me to pay,” he said ti 

During the next few days Tom passed many §| 
lonely hours going over the contents of the Ni 

Street house, deciding what he should destroy | 
away and what he should keep. Parradym,! 
ciating that this was a task that no one couldo 
his friend, absented himself on long walks, 
Tom to perform those duties that took on alm; 
character of sacred rites. There was his mother! 
wooden desk, for instance. For a long time he co) 
bring himself to touch it, full as he knew it to be of) 
of her care and affection. Yet, at last, one bright nt 
after Parradym had gone out, he entered his mothe! 
room, and under the eyes of the steel-engraved M| 
unlocked the desk and one by one pulled out the d 

His eyes filled with tears of contrition as he discove 
neat little packages every letter that he had ever 
to her, beginning with one in his fourth year ad 
“Darling Mummer” and signed Tom with a tiny “T} 
very big “‘m” that trailed off in zigzags down tht 
Again and again as he came upon the evidences! 
love—the little keepsakes he had given her, his fir’ 
pair of white kid shoes, his childish knitting done t! 
a spool, a marble or two—perhaps the very ones hii} 
had picked up the day of his birth—a small rubbe! 
he laid his head down upon his arms and gave wa 
to his grief. 

When it was accomplished he left the chamber! 
new realization of the sacred character of his 1! 
devotion. He perceived the real depth of her insié 
religious feeling—however illogical and petty som! 
outward expressions might have been—the truth! 
homely, oft-repeated phrase that she would rath: 
him good than great. Grimly he told himself 
should never be either, and yet, nevertheless, alre 
himself stronger for her unseen influence. As he ra 
eyes to those of the Madonna above his head, 
crossing the threshold for the last time, he caught: 
the old worsted motto bearing the well-remembere 
of ‘‘Look unto me, and be ye saved.” i 

How often as a child, as a boy, and later as a man, 
asked himself what there was to be saved from. !) 
knew. His mother’s death had taught him the dep 
self-satrifice, had saved him from the complete 


7 


the thought that had hovered in his brain that 1! 
morning four years before as he lay in bed after his’ 
with Peters, that some people were perhaps saved Py’ 
and some by the thought of their mothers, and 
love of Jesus Christ—and that, after all, perhaps: 


he same thing. He had been saved, he knew that; 
new also that it was by her love alone that he had 
ed—a love that was nothing less than divine, the 
t is the gift of the Madonna to all mothers and is 


ition of men. exxi 
{T was my room!” said Tom, pointing out to 
radym the entry of Gray’s Hall, upon the steps of 
had loitered during so many comparatively recent 
'Those two windows on the left.” 
< youth was sitting upon the cushioned sill, his 
yy ped against the wall, smoking a long meerschaum 
shad a book upon his knees, but his gaze Was con- 
ai upon a couple of very busy gray squirrels that 
mpering round the grass under the nearest elm. 
fi. a pang of jealousy at the sight of this other chap 
air occupied the room where he had frittered away 
in idle ease. 
e had walked out one afternoon from Boston, for 
m was also a Harvard man and had expressed a 
s/ revisit the scenes of his youth. 
y derful period—college life!”’ sighed Parradym. 
jh I thought so,” replied Tom sincerely. ‘I know 
[ t precious little out of it. First I was sore because 
wit I was left out of everything, and didn’t have 
«ough to know that the reason was because I ought 
y been left out. Then I got in by accident, and it 
(my head. If I hadn’t got in I might have dis- 
what it was that kept me out and taken pains to 


s 

lym chuckled. ‘“‘Well, you seem to have found 
’/ said good-naturedly. 
4 price!” 


t?a lesson well worth 
o¢ isn’t it?” 
nittered an expression 


git. 
Vn I think of the op- 
ies I chucked away 
hi 
{learboy! That’spre- 
- that you came here 
ar’tit? You’velearned 
ty were opportunities! 
n’t expect to learn 
y.ing out of books! 
eople say that you 
arm anything out of 
. The opportunities are 
crs. You haven’t even 
nfo get ready for the 
ef life. By the way, 
-e you going to do, 
>?” 


ehad crossed Harvard 
tind could see Dane 
» building devoted to 
[évard Law School. 

n’t know,” answered 
wly. “I don’t feel as 
v'2 good for anything. 
’t said much about 
frankly it makes me 
“-hink of myself!’ 
<1e, come!’ retorted 
a7m almost angrily. 
t noway totalk. What 
suppose your mother 
dant you to be?” 
\lawyer—like my 
r admitted Tom. 

V1 ——?” hazarded 
4m. 

vat moment the tall 
(Professor Russell ap- 
“swinging across from 
Stield, and as he ap- 
‘Id he waved at them. 
0!” he called. “We 
saking of you only to- 
re you thinking of 
; the law school this 
11? If you are, you 
) register !’’ 

1 presented Parradym, 
t. three strolled along 
#1 Street together. 

-y has an idea that he 
» much at college that 
‘1; fit to undertake a 
oblike studyinglaw,” 
od the bachelor. 

v.!” replied Russell. 
"|S a curious thing we 
ve out here, and that 
once a man enters a 
onal school he sloughs 
the foolishness that ‘ 
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characterized him in college and gets right down to busi- 
ness; in fact the chaps that were the laziest in college often 
make the hardest grinds afterward—particularly in the 
law school. Perhaps it’s because they’re not all worked 
out before they get there. 

“Everybody works. If I hadason I believe I’d send him 
there just as a piece of mental discipline. I don’t know a 
surer index of ability than to get an A at the law school 
over there. 

“Besides, if a fellow hasn’t done his best before perhaps 
he ought to try and show that he’s got the stuff in him 
after all,’’ added the philosopher. 

“Come and see us soon!” said Russell. ‘I’ve got a 
lecture.”’ He nodded and turned down a path, while Tom 
and Parradym continued on. 

“Wonderful face—that fellow has!’’ remarked Parra- 
dym, looking after him. 

“Tf I had only had sense enough to appreciate what he 
told me in my freshman year Ishouldn’t have been the fool 
I have,’”’ admitted Tom. 

“Don’t be too hard on yourself,’’ commented Parradym. 
“Experience is the best and, generally, the only teacher. 
You’re not so different from other fellows of your age.” 

The afternoon sun had turned the yellow leaves of the 
elms about Memorial Hall to glittering gold as they 
mounted the steps and entered the cool and shadowy 
transept. On every side Tom could read inscribed in 
marble the names of the Harvard men who had died for the 
eause of liberty in 1861. How many times he had hurried 
by unthinkingly in his early college days! The names had 
seemed then only a part of the mural decorations of the 


‘Poor Tom! Dear Tom!" She Whispered 
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great refectory. Now they had a deep significance. These 
men had paid their debt of honor with their youth, had 
unhesitatingly thrown away their lives to perpetuate the 
ideals of the college that they loved. Silent, Tom removed 
his hat, and Parradym did the same. 

“For us!’? murmured Parradym. 

They climbed into the gallery and looked down upon the 
silent hall with its row upon row of empty tables, deserted 
save for a solitary scrub woman. Through the great win- 
dows poured the autumn sunlight, softening the features of 
those other Harvard men whose portraits hung upon the 
walls—uniformed officers of the Revolution and the Civil 
War, judges in their robes of office, high-stocked dignitaries 
of an olden time, students, professors, former presidents 
of the college—sober, stern, solemn, most of them, but 
worthy sons of a great mother. 

‘“*A fine lot,” said Parradym. ‘‘They believed in some- 
thing; and they lived up to their belief.” 

They slowly retraced their steps across the yard past 
Holworthy Hall, Hollis, Stoughton and Massachusetts; 
and in the square they separated, Parradym to walk back 
to Boston and Tom to look for Francis True, whom he had 
not seen since the spring. He did not know where his 
friend was now living, but opposite his name in the college 
catalogue was a near-by address upon Brattle Street with 
the information that he was studying music in the grad- 
uate school. 

Tom found the number upon a white gate in front of an 
old Colonial house withdrawn from the street at the end of 
a leaf-strewn lawn, and as he approached the half-open 
door he could hear the sound of a piano. In the plaintive, 
fluttering notes he recognized 
Nevin’s Autumn, one of 
Frank’s favorite pieces. It 
was played so wistfully that 
Tom wondered. Frank had 
always been gladness person- 
ified. Thepianostopped and 
Tom stepped across the 
threshold. 

**O-o-oh, Frank!’’ he 
called. 

There was a sound of awk- 
ward footsteps, and a door 
opened above. 

“Hello! Who is it?’ came 
Frank’s voice. 

“Me! Tom Kelly!” 

Frank gavea cry of delight. 

““Comeup! Comeup!”’ he 
shouted. “I’m terribly glad 
to see you!”’ ; 

Tom leaped up the stairs 
and grabbed his friend’s hand. 

““You’ve moved, you old 
sinner!’’ he said. ‘‘I had to 
lookyou up in the catalogue!” 

“Yes,’”’ answered Frank. 
“Tm taking an advanced 
course in music. It’s what I 
really care for, you know. I 
haven’t much else.”’ 

He smiled faintly. 

Tom looked at him quickly. 
The words had been uttered 
quite unconsciously, were not 
a bid for sympathy, but for 
Tom they unexpectedly 
opened wide the doors of 
hope, doors that he believed 
to be tightly locked. He did 
not, however, immediately 
follow the lead thus given. 
He had to adjust himself to 
this new idea—that Frank 
had nothing but his music. 
He had always supposed that 
Frank would some day marry 
Evelyn. Certainly she had 
always shown him the great- 
est favor. There was no 
doubt about their friendship, 
and then that night—Class 
Day There was some- 
thing he evidently did not un- 
derstand. By and by he came 
back to it. 

**But, Frank,’’ he said, 
“aren’t you going to marry 
Evelyn?” 

Frank stopped in the act 
of poking the fire and looked 
at Tom with a half-surprised 
expression. 

“No,” he replied simply. 
“She doesn’t care for me—in 
that way.” 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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German Peace Talk 


HE ruling powers in Germany earnestly desire peace, 

not because they are at the end of their military re- 
sources, but because they see progressive industrial deterio- 
ration. Such evidence as we get indicates that Germany 
can keep on fighting at the present pitch for a while longer; 
but the economic wreckage would be appalling, even toa 
Junker. 

The Confederate States showed what fighting to the 
last man and the last dollar involves industrially. At the 
end of the war the wreck was almost complete. Yet 
Southern industry was mostly of the simple agricultural 
sort. 

Disintegration of Germany’s complex industry has no 
doubt already gone far. The foreign trade, upon which the 
empire so largely depended, was cut off at a stroke at the 
beginning of the war. At the end of three months or six 
months it could have been resumed with little difficulty; 
but every month now adds to the difficulties of resuming 
it. The machinery is disorganized; rivals are intrenching 
themselves in the markets. Shut down any given plant or 
shop for a quarter or half year; if the business is vigorous 
it may be resumed rather easily. The longer it is shut 
down, the harder resumption is. 

The great economic superiority of the Allies counts in a 
strictly military way; but it counts even more heavily in 
the way of keeping the industrial plant alive and vigorous 
for after the war. They can match Germany’s military 
effort without spending the last man and the last dollar, 
and emerging an industrial wreck. 

That view to after the war is what makes the ruling 
powers of Germany earnestly desire peace. Even with no 
important change in the military situation, that motive 
will operate with progressive force until the Kaiser is com- 
pelled to offer peace on acceptable terms. Those who are 
downcast by the absence of decisive military events should 
remember that, as the situation stands, we are winning. 
Every important military gain by the Allies will bring an 
acceptable peace offer that much nearer. 


Soldiers’ Insurance 


HE Government proposes to insure the lives of enlisted 

men at a premium so small that there is hardly an 
imaginable case in which any man in any branch of service 
could not take and pay for a policy. 

What the Government will undertake to do beyond 
making the simple offer we do not know; but insurance 
under this scheme ought to be urged upon every man in 
the service. Compulsion is not desirable; but there will be 
scarcely an enlisted man who is not beholden to somebody 
within the insurable degree of relationship for whose com- 
fort he can now make provision at so slight a sacrifice that 
he will scarcely feel it. 

The intention of the bill under which the Government 
will write insurance—besides assuring benefits to families 
and compensation for bodily injuries—is to supplant the 
logrolling, vote-catching pension system. We have not the 
slightest doubt that an overwhelming majority of enlisted 
men prefer this scientific, forthright, businesslike scheme 
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to the political pension scheme. Incidentally they can give 
a sign of their preference by availing themselves of the 
insurance feature. 

We are hoping to see the insurance taken by nearly 
every enlisted man. 


City Government 


d Fhasder years ago our largest municipality chose for 
mayor a young man who had served an apprenticeship 
in managing city affairs and demonstrated a marked 
ability in that field. 

That was a refreshing novelty. Among big American 
cities the rule has been to select for maygr somebody who 
knows nothing in particular about the immensely impor- 
tant duties he is to undertake—and who usually proves so 
unsatisfactory at them that after a single term he’is cor- 
dially ousted in favor of some other unknown quantity. 

New York’s experiment of putting at the head of affairs 
a man who had proved his capacity to handle them turned 
out very fortunately. Mayor Mitchel gave the city the 
best administration it has had in many a year. With the 
added value of four years’ experience as chief executive, he 
was obviously better fitted for the position than ever. 

When his renomination was proposed, only a minor frac- 
tion of the Republican voters of the city were sufficiently 
interested in the matter to take the trouble of stepping 
round the corner and marking a ballot for him. 

We have no doubt that a decided majority of Repub- 
licans—as well as many Democrats—preferred that the 
city should be directed by the man of tried and proved 
ability rather than by the virtually unknown quantity set 
up in opposition to him. But that preference was not suffi- 
ciently keen to send them a hundred yards out of their 
beaten path on a given morning, and the mayor was 
defeated by a handful of votes. 

Then there was a quite convulsive awakening, with large 
and enthusiastic public demonstrations to induce the 
mayor to run as an independent—but if he and a Repub- 
lican nominee have to divide the non-Tammany vote 
between them it seems painfully probable that the Tam- 
many nominee will win. 

The basic fact about big-city government is that only a 
minor fraction of the people care enough about it to vote 
twice in the same year. Until they do care at least that 
much, reform will be in a precarious state. For further 
illustration of the effects of indifference one might point 
just now to Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Goodwill as Capital 


O DOUBT it will take experts, lawyers and courts 
considerably longer to find out what certain provisions 

of the new war revenue law mean, or exactly how they 
apply, than it took Congress to enact the law. ~ 

The obvious intention was to tax, at rates running from 
twenty to sixty per cent, all profits above nine per cent 
upon the actual tangible capital invested. But for a great 
many businesses—and this applies especially to compara- 
tively small concerns—the actual money invested is less 
important than the investment of exceptional skill and 
ability, as evidenced by what is commonly called goodwill, 
or by inventions covered by patent rights or trade-marks. 

Congress recognized the solid value of such investment 
by providing that, where a partnership or corporation has 
purchased goodwill, trade-marks, and so on, the price it 
actually paid therefor may be included in its capital in- 
vestment; or, if it bought goodwill, and like intangible 
assets, by issuing shares of its capital stock therefor—not 
to exceed one-fifth of the total number of its shares—it 
may count that as an actual investment. Thus, appar- 
ently, goodwill is recognized as a legitimate source of 
profit in the hands of a man who has bought it for cash 
from its creator; but not in the hands of its creator. 

There is not any question that the imponderable assets 
of business, as a whole, are more valuable than its ponder- 
able assets. That is often exemplified. The Chicago fire, 
for example, wiped out most of the ponderable assets of 
the business of a whole city—save for a meager salvage of 
insurance. The ability that had created it in the first place 
speedily recreated it. It is exactly with those elements in 
business which Congress scarcely recognizes that the whole 
future of business lies. 

The basis of the bill is wrong. We predict that after 
some experience of its working Congress will go back to 
the Senate’s original and right plan of taxing war profits. 


War Fakes 


AR gives the congenital liar an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity. Newspapers and newsgathering associations 
receive grotesque tips of happenings that would be sensa- 
tional in the superlative degree if they really happened. 
The newspaper man is able to spot the fake at sight; or 
if there is any uncertainty the network of press wires will 
bring a trustworthy report from the scene of the alleged 
event within a few hours. Hearing that fifty men were 
killed in a riot at such and such a training camp last week, 


prevent desertions by furnishing stranded met 
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October : 


he knows it is not so, fora score of reporters are ,, 


i 


that camp day and night. Confidentially advised ¢ 
and such a well-known officer committed gyj¢! 
Tuesday because documents that showed him - 
German spy were found in his trunk, he sends a qu 
learns that the officer in question was tranquilly eo; 
corned beef fifteen minutes ago. But a great ma) 
ulous people, who do not understand the condi 
news gathering, have a grossly exaggerated ideq 
extent to which domestic news is censored, and , 
inventions whose falsity would be apparent to thej 
horse sense if they would exercise that faculty, | 

Sometimes there is a disloyal intention behin 
Usually it is only a naive outcropping from 
impulse which makes novelists and dramat 
smoking car will contain at least one crude a 
romantic school for whom an emotional rea 
part of the audience is more important than tn 

When there is hardly a household but has so; 
in some young man under arms, these orally ci 
lies must cause considerable distress. Remem 
to any sensational allegation you get orally, ] 
seen in print, there is barely one chance in 
of its being true. 


AA Comparison 


OR war purposes the Government limits busin 
in two ways—first, by fixing prices at which 
ities shall be sold and services rendered; second, b 
the profits. Put this proposition to any busin 
“Which would you consider the more importa! 
your prices or taxing your profits?” 
He would certainly answer: ‘Fixing my 
unless the prices are tolerable I shall have 
tax. A wrong price would put me out of bus 
whereas if my business yields a profit it 
though the Government takes a large percentage.’ 
The less important function was performed by' 
It took five months of pretty continuous exertic 
tremendous friction all along the line. On 
greatest difficulty could the two Houses be 
agree among themselves or with each other. 
last, after five months’ effort, it was reported 
times that the conferees were deadlocked anc 
might have to take up the whole job again. T 
of this great expenditure of time and energ 
promise, which in detail pleases hardly anybod: 
leaves a good deal of ill feeling. a 
The more important function of fixing prices 
over tothe Executive. A comparatively fewme 
what they were about, gathered at a table in 
businesslike frame of mind, examined the evi 
significant witnesses, threshed the matter ow 
promptly fixed prices for wheat, coal, iron, steel 
and other commodities. Naturally there was som 
bling; but the prices so fixed were accepted with? 
satisfaction. Still, there are simple souls who vi 
alarm the general tendency of the executive b 
Government to gain power at the expense of the 
tive branch. As a broad proposition, such a gain | 
sary if the Government is to do business at all. 


‘ 
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Involuntary Deserters 3 


Abe sailorman gets a leave that expires at a 
hour. He meets with misfortune—generally 
shape of deleterious company. At the appointed h 
penniless and cannot get back to his ship. There 
becomes a deserter. Any policeman or other civil! 
ity who apprehends him will get a reward of fifty 
The deserter will be tried by court-martial an¢) 
invariably sentenced to penal servitude for sever! 
In one month eighty deserters were tried by 
and all were convicted. 

Officers with extensive experience of thes 
that in a great many cases convicted deserters h 
tion of deserting. They found themselves strat 
was no one to whom they could apply for tra 
back to their station; fearing punishment, t 
to keep out of sight; but the stigma and pen 
tion would have been avoided if any person ‘ 
stood ready, upon investigation, to supply t% 
back to the station. ‘a 

Of course this applies to soldiers also, Co 
are not lenient, and they should not be. W 
Departments are naturally and proper! 
smooth the path for deserters. But they 
welcome an intelligent volunteer effort to b 
men, absent on leave and stranded, who re 
back to their stations and keep an honorable! 
is no doubt that the fear of returning overdu 
many deserters. With a million and a ha 
and with the penalty for desertion as sev 
burglary—to say nothing of the harm to the 
desertions involve—an intelligent voluntet 


portation is well worth while. * 
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erious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 
Otis W. Caldwell 


HE Lincoln School, in New York, has decreed that our old friends, 

the classical languages, shall have no direct representation on its 
curriculum, while history, civics, science and industrial and domestic 
arts are finally to come into their own. This school was established 
by the General Education Board under the auspices of the Teachers’ 
College for the purpose of working out by careful experimentation a 
course of study adapted to modern conditions. There is no doubt 
that our system of education has failed to keep pace with our increas- 
ing ideals of what our education ought to do, but it looks very much 
as though the Lincoln School, under the direction of Doctor Caldwell, 
were going to help bridge the gap. 


Cameron Mackenzie 


R. MACKENZIE desires us to assure our readers that the 
unhappy expression below is not habitual. He has moments of 
positive gayety, such as, for example, when it comes over him that, 
unlike all ministers and servant girls and most contributors to 
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James G. Harbord 


ELOW is shown a snapshot of one of 

General Pershing’s friends, who is now 
his chief of staff. A graduate of Kansas 
Agricultural College, he started life as a 
farmer, but did not long remain one. In 
1889 he enlisted, and his present position is 
sufficient proof of his success in the army. 
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Elsie Janis 


(RDING to Miss Janis her first steps 
yird her present successful career were 
ithe nursery, where she spent many happy 
‘using herself by imitating her French 
ns and her parrot. Whether her early 
1/s proved appreciative ones has not been recorded. THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, he has never written a play. 


¢y she is still amusing herself imitating peopleand The difficulty when this snapshot was taken was that just before 


,nd the world laughs with her. the camera clicked he began to wonder how the life story of a man 
ten laughs she has found time to write more than who has been a reporter, a theatrical press agent, a gold pros- 
udred poems—some good, some bad, she says— _pector, a surveyor, a school-teacher, a news-photograph peddler, 
1.2 books. a lawyer—for about twelve days and six hours—a telegraph 


editor, a publisher, 
— — : oe ee a magazine editor, 
| aaa a and now at the age of 
pe Wee : thirty-four cherishes 

see oe fond hopes of becom- 
ing some day a 
writer—how so stu- 
pendous a record 
could possibly be com- 
pressed, even by the 
most unappreciative 
pen, into any such 
grudging, pusillani- 
mous limits as the 
prescribed space of 
two hundred words. 


Henry Mile 
ner Rideout 


ENRY RIDE- 

OUT, whois here 
exhibited as looking 
down on a well- 
hidden village in the 
Maritime Alps, is a 
native of Maine. His 
father and mother 


(Concluded on 
Page 82) 
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ADYIKK 
OLNOVSK 
unslung the 


long, slim horn that 
hung beneath the 
armpit of his thick 
hunting tunic. and 
lifted it toward his 
lips. From what his 
experienced ears 
told him of the ex- 
cited baying of the 
guanchi, deep in the 
forest back of him, 
he would need the 
help of that thick- 
headed Mastov 
Borloff, and of the 
great White Fal- 
con, and of the 
smaller but more 
terrible Tersai, and 
of Zanoza, the 
sweet-hearted little 
bitch. Also, the 
Master would, of 
course, be with his 
favorite trio; and 
old friend knout 
would see to it that 
some kennel hunts- 
man slept on his 
stomach for many 
a night, if the Mas- 
ter should miss the 
wild joy of coursing 
on this perfect 
morning. So Rad- 
yikk Olnovsk awk- 
wardly pushed 
aside his mustache 
and beard with a 
mittened hand, and 
tucked his thick 
lips into the mouth- 
piece of the nar- 
row, silver arc. , 

The belling of the 
trail hounds rose. 
Back where the 
snow had been held 
up from the ground by the interlacing boughs overhead 
the short-legged guanchi sped along, nose to the ground, 
filling the awesome gloom of the vast tree-columned, snow- 
arched forest corridor with savage, dolorous, beautiful 
music. 

And far ahead of them, huge, dim gray shapes slunk 
out of sheltering lairs and started loping easily, far ahead 
of the pack, toward the forest edges and the open. 

Thus it went always. Yet the injustice of it never soured 
the big hearts of the scent hunters. Each time that the 
pack of them was unleashed on one side of the Master’s 
wide, dark preserve, they would start fearlessly into the 
dim aisles, following the quarry through the miles that 
finally led out on the other side of the wood, into the deep 
snow of the open; from which point the good old guanchi 
would flounder sturdily and hopelessly in the trail and 
come at last to a trampled, snow-tossed space, blood- 
spattered, where the long-limbed borzoi had run down the 
scent hound’s rightful victim. But then what mattered 
it? Theirs was the plodder’s task—performed as nobly, if 
not so spectacularly, as was the borzoi’s. What one of 
these long-legged sight hunters, anyway, could have ever 
found a wolf in his dark forest lair? There was a task for a 
nose! And the good Master knew it; and was prodigal of 
fine, gruff words of praise and of hearty hand slaps when 
they came plowing and panting through the snow up to 
the place of the kill; and denied not even the greenest 
puppy, running novice with the pack, the privilege of sniff- 
ing with nose up tight against the still warm fur—that 
strong, soul-satisfying scent, which is the natural perfurne 
of the domestic dog triple extracted, the infinitesimal trace 
% which on days-old footprints had started tite glorious 
chase. 

But now the pony of Radyikk Olnovsk started to stamp 
the snow; and the three borzoi strained and tugged at the 
leash in Radyikk’s hand. For the long, sad song of the 
guanchi was ringing not a verst back in the cover. Sud- 
denly snow scattered from the bushes at the edge of the 
wood not fifty sagenes away. The rough-coated pony’s 
forelock tossed. Rasboi, Kantovla and the little girl Saiga 
stretched rawhide until it was with difficulty that the 
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“Zanoza,’’ She Whispered, “‘You Love the Baby, Don’t You, Sweetheart?’ 


kennel man kept his saddle. Ai,now! Would that thick- 
skulled Mastov Borloff—who, by what witchery no one 
knew, had come into charge of the wolf team that had won 
the Golden Trumpet at the great field trials at Valdoksiva— 
would he never come dashing round that forest angle, 
past which he and the Master had gone on to the next 
station a half hour ago? Shall a man blow his very lungs 
out through the bell of the silver horn and still that block- 
head not give heed? 

The light breeze that swept the steppe was toward 
Radyikk and his hounds; and it must have brought over 
the snow, from beyond that woody projection, a strong 
suspicion of an approaching menace. For one huge, tan- 
gray shape stole out from under the snow-covered bush, 
and another followed, and a third—and a fourth, even, 
came into view, before the first one of that quartet of sharp, 
inquiring noses turned to-sniff into the lee and discerned 
the danger there. 

Too close now was the baying back in the trees to seek 
again the cover that wolfish instinct knew would let them 
elude those three long, straining hounds that hunted by 
sight alone. Better to trust to a speed that had never be- 
fore been matched. And the four gaunt beasts broke into 
the loping gallop that had run down every ill-fated creature 
that had ever crossed their famished way. 

But now a mellow death knell blew its bell note out of 
a golden hunting horn after the fleeting brutes, and, rock- 
ing in his high Cossack saddle, the Master came scudding 
round the bend of the projecting angle of the forest with a 
speed that whipped out straight the gay black-and-yellow 
streamers from the bottom of his lance’s head. And sud- 
denly out ahead of him a black, flat shadow sped. Almost 
invisible in the morning sun against the snow was the white 
hound that cast it. Upon which, all courtesy duethe Master 
having been observed, Radyikk cast loose his triple leash. 

Now soared again that ancient Muscovite glee at hound- 
ing to the death those enemies that have been taking toll 
from cattle and horse and man since the first winter came 
down on the steppes. More feared and hated by mankind 
than any other wild beast is the wolf. Cowardly and 
brave, slinking and bold, merciless, evil, strong, terrible 
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wonderful, l 
ancient and 


rolled him 
snow. Lik 
the wolf x 
his feet and 


denly the ? 
Kantovla, b| 


found a great dog running on either side of him. He a 
his fangs to right and left, but the wolfhounds simply! 
along beside him at a safe distance, too perfectly trax 
attempt more than the worrying of him yet. And, | 
just as the hunted beast Had settled again to his best! 
his white, snapping teeth protecting him on either si, 
little girl, Saiga, mild-eyed as the doe from which '} 
her name, threw herself against his rump. 
The doomed wolf never stood on his four paws 
Rasboi, the dashing big brigand, snapped his lo 
shut on the back of the thick-furred neck. Kei 
closed his fangs through the sinews of a foreleg. A 
little girl, caring not a cleaned-off bone for the dig} 
things, so long as she kept clear of the desperate, 
fangs, fastened herself complacently at the root 
bushy tail. And the snow still sprayed and leap’ 
white water in a rapid when Radyikk Olnovsk cail] 
loping up and stood, lance ready, waiting for the chit 
thrust. 
Thus ran the wonderful team from Radyikk Oli 
leash and thus pulled down their wolf gloriously# 
thus sat Radyikk Olnovsk on his thick-coated Tur! 
pony, breathing broad-chested breaths of the fine, ¢ 
morning air, as he waited with his slim lance | 
gloating over one more squirming member of the a‘! 
race that had stolen the infant son of ruddy Berth 
locheva out of his very village and left her rav 
death, while they had dragged the baby to t 
there, instead of mercifully devouring him, ! 
him on the milk of hell. 
But not thus hunted the champion wolf t 
Russia. One wolf to the standard trio of two 
bitch—that was perfect coursing. But three 
raced away into the steppe ahead of the Mast 
and those who win Golden Trumpets in this 
those who take methods approved as perfect 
and make of them merely the tools of gent 
better things. 
Krilatka, the White Falcon, wisest and gr: 
of all Russia, stretching his mighty legs over 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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The gateway of health 


| W. hen you eat a hearty dinner how much of the food-value “gets by” ? 
Digestion is the gateway of the system. You may eat food 


containing a large proportion of useful elements, yet obtain very little good 
out of it; because it isnt properly digested. The very elements you most need 


do not get by the “‘gateway’. 


Right here is the importance of good soup 


eaten every day, and the =jaitterilee value of 


~Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It not only contains a large proportion of 
nutritious elements, but they are in a form that 
is easily digested. And they distinctly promote 
the digestion of other food. 

The tonic properties of the fresh ripe 
tomato—so perfectly retained in this tempting 
soup—stimulate the production of the gastric 
juice and, when this is deficient, they even 
take its place to some degree. They render the 
pepsin of the stomach more active and efh- 
cient and thus enable it to do its work of 
digesting the necessary proteid elements. 

According to the old saying “‘a man is what 


he eats.” But modern science goes it one bet- 
ter, and declares that a man 1s what he digests. 

When you feel that you are not getting all 
that is rightly coming to you out of your regu- 
lar meals, try Campbell’s Tomato Soup as a 
starter either for dinner or luncheon. Particu- 
larly eat it at your evening meal or any time 
when you are tired or “‘out of sorts’. 

Many hearty eaters find that by doing this 
they can cut out some of the heavier dishes 
and feel all the better for it. They eat less but 
get more nourishment. 


By the dozen or the case is the right way to order this wholesome soup 
Then you always have it when you want it. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

coursing snow, just a trifle too deep for swiftest wolf 
speed, caught up soon to the hindmost of the three re- 
maining brutes. The click of teeth, a thud of bone, a 
whirl of snow spray! It was as simple as that to Krilatka; 
and the great hound, instead of staying with the fallen 
wolf till Tersai, the hot-headed Tearer-to-Pieces, came to 
his aid, leaped on ahead after the second wolf, and soon 
had him also tumbling paws over head; nor stopped with 
him, but kept right on, without the loss of a stride, until 
he was running just behind the big, wild leader. 

Tersai, the Tearer-to-Pieces, who had not quite the 
speed of the White Falcon, came upon the third wolf just 
as he was scrambling to his feet, and upon the second in 
like manner, and, having knocked down both of them 
sprawling and snarling with a blow of his galloping 
shoulder, he likewise left them back of him for Zanoza 
and the Master to deal with, and went on ahead to help 
Krilatka hold the last gray devil till Mastov Borloff 
should come galloping up. Thus the noblest wolfing team 
in Russia started their bold attempt to do a thing that 
had been thought impossible up to that day. Despite the 
fine courage of the borzoi, they are not trained to try to 
kill, but to delay and harry the game till the arrival of the 
huntsman; and so are schooled to work in teams of three. 
Thus no one of them must close with the wolf at the end 
of the chase. Doubtful would be the issue for any one of 
the family of the Canidz that might try conclusions single- 
handed with the wild progenitor of the race. Therefore, 
the borzoi is taught to make speed his weapon of offense, 
courage his shield. 

But the Golden Trumpet team of Baron Ladislaus 
Michaelovitch, of Astronov, worked not by rules—three 
to a wolf—that day; thus to allow two of that hell breed 
to make their escape out on the wide stretches of the 
steppe. On every hunt that wonderful, championship 
team was wont to meet each new coursing situation with 
a new solution; and so, because they hunted with brain 
as well as with eye and leg and heart, they were the pride 
of Russia. 

Krilatka, the White Falcon, had been known to dis- 
appear beyond the far white horizon leaping beside a 
giant wolf, and to bring him back in a vast circle, into the 
vision of his team mates again, at the end of a half.a day, 
veering his prey ever to left and to left and to left, bump- 
ing cautiously, annoyingly and endlessly against his right 
shoulder. What stands, what angry desperate whirls 
avoided, what fencing, what bursts of terrible speed the 
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silent white wastes witnessed while the great hound was 
running fearlessly, alone, on the outside circumference of 
that wide, lonely, perilous circle, no one could ever know. 
But after many long hours the two leaping figures would 
reappear on the sky line; and once in the sight of the 
waiting team mates, to whom the scent trail he left 
behind meant nothing, the long chase was as good as done. 

Tersai, the Tearer-to-Pieces, had won his name from a 
berserk hatred of the wolf breed, which raged so mightily 
in him that no trainer’s lash had ever been able to subdue 
it. Through all his puppyhood, and a year beyond, he had 
been made to run in muzzle, in order to teach him that 
it was the huntsman’s work to kill. 

And Zanoza, the Sweetheart, added to the White Fal- 
con’s incredibly keen eye and matchless power of flight 
and one hundred and twenty-five pounds of cool-headed 
courage, and to the terrible Tersai’s brilliant and savage 
valor, an adroit shiftiness that made her a very marvel in 
the mad whirl of the kill; and brought up the sum of the 
qualities of her team to the total which made these three 
long hounds the joy of coursing Russia. 

But where was the little Zanoza now? What was the 
matter with the little Sweetheart? questioned the wise 
brain in Krilatka’s long and beautiful skull. All was not 
well! 

Long before the Master’s pony had come up to the 
hindmost of the wolves, that brute, left unmolested by 
each of the two hounds that had knocked him over, and 
untouched by the swift bitch that should have struck him 
again as he regained his feet the second time, loosened 
his strong legs and started out, wolf fashion, to seek the 
safety of numbers and to add his strength to the strength 
of the little pack. The Master had made a terrible mistake 
of judgment. If, indeed, Zanoza’s condition was such that 
she should not join the chase, she should have been left 
at home to take her daily exercise beside some peacefully 
trotting groom. Not that Krilatka and the Tearer could 
not run down any wolf that ever stole a sheep—not that— 
but because the Master did not realize how really great a 
team of hounds he had, nor what they would attempt. 
And so the leash that held the trembling Sweetheart al- 
most disastrously wrecked the instinctive team play of 
the three. Sure that she was to go out with them, the 
two other dogs had set out to treble the record of any 
coursing team in all Russia’s wide extent. But as the 
last wolf had escaped the Master’s spear, so now the second 
did likewise, and springing unmolested to his feet, joined 
his companion and soon left the Master far in the rear. 


October) 


Krilatka the wise heard behind him, after a 
swish of snow. Suspicious, he left the pursuit teje 
headed Tersai, and dropped a little to the rear, |g 
a glance back over his shoulder. Most assured! i 
not well. No Zanoza in sight—no Master—n 
man, but scarcely half a hundred leaps behind, ty 
tongues, two sets of hungry, long, white teeth! 

Here then was matter for thought; and leap Di 
the headlong, eager, bloodthirsty Tersai, 
of all borzoi, menaced close behind by onrushing 
death, coolly planned his shrewd campaign. 

Tersai at first would not hear of it. 
once and let a glorious battle decide the issue. No 
ever say of him, Tersai, the Tearer-to-Pieces, th; 
ever fled a wolf—or two—or even three of that 
breed! But at last the counsel of the cool and 
vailed, and the leaping wolf was suddenly ast 
see his two pursuers jump out ahead of him. — 

So now began the great White Falcon’s maj 
coursing, a hunt which will be the kennel talk o 
a hundred years to come. Now started the g 
Side by side the two magnificent hounds lea 
the desolate steppe, away from the protection of 
dogs and men, with a speed which told the wol 
that nothing could run down that game but the: 
of lupine endurance. And so, with the chase 
the desire for vengeance stronger than the urg 
in their hearts, the three wild animals ceased th 
bursts of fleeing speed and settled down to th 
that had never failed, in the end, to wear 
creature that their rapacious stomachs had 

All through the morning the wolfhounds ra 
a slackening of speed; and the flat steppe sp 
front of them in endless whiteness. To trave 
but a straight line meant that the pursuers ra 
chord of the curve and so a shorter distance, 
the wolves must never suspect that they we 
anything but a straight line. So for the lat 
well as from the necessity of having the differ 
ares and chords as small as possible, the cir 
enormous; and the White Falcon set his co 
great heart accordingly. 

Noon passed and the cold of evening came 
the two grand borzoi stretched their long legs 
was only equaled by the tenacity of their pu 

The moon rose, and the Master’s pony, h 
walk from fatigue, came staggering in on the k 

(Continued on Page 33) 


So Came to a Glorious End the Making of the Astronovia Record, Which Stands Unbeaten to This Day 
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A Tube As Good 
As Its Casing 


Every one knows that Republic Tires outlast 
other tires because of the Prddium process of 
toughening the rubber. 


Republic Gray Tubes are worthy of the casing 
that contains them. 


They are built to outlast Republic Tires. 


There actually is extra strength and extra thick- 
ness in Republic Tubes. 


This is what gives them their wonderful stretch- 
ing quality. 


They are made in plies of selected sheets of Para 
Rubber built layer upon layer. 


This process insures perfect protection against 
any possible flaws that might develop in one ply. 


Further protection, at a point where weakness 
in a tube often develops, is given by our welded- 
splice. 


We long ago abolished the acid cure process of 
splicing. . 


We improved upon it with our own perfected 
process of a steam-cured splice, which is in effect 
a welded union stronger than the tube itself and 
joint-perfect. 


That is why Republic Tubes last longer. 


The Republic Rubber Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 
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Goodness is everything. 


Nothing else is worth a flake of fool’s 
gold. 


Applied to a man, or the thing he 
makes, the law is the same. 


Applied, in particular, to the thing he 
makes, it is an iron law. 


Goodness builds a business base of 
solid stone. 


Goodness re-sells and perpetuates 
itself. 


Goodness breaks down resistance. 


Goodness does not need to argue. It 
is accepted. 


Goodness does not need to answer 
slander. 


It is the answer. 


Goodness makes even mediocre sales- 
manship effective. 

It renders skilled salesmanship in- 
vincible. 

Goodness does not wait in the ante- 
room. 


It opens doors, and walks straight 
into the inner sanctum. 


Goodness adds weight to every ad- 
vertising word that is printed about it. 
It makes more effective every .effort 
expended in its behalf. 

Goodness dignifies all who play a part 
in it. 

It makes good mechanics, better me- 
chanics. 


It makes good manufacturers, better 
manufacturers. 


And it makes better men of both of 
them. 


Should they cease to be worthy, they 
will pay the penalty. 


A business not built on goodness 
must be periodically built over. 


Goodness renews itself—the other 
has to be renewed. 


When goodness is lacking, a business 
must enlist new expedients and new 
explanations—it must exert excess 
energy to overcome its own inertia. 


Goodness conserves energy—lack of 
goodness wastes it. 


Goodness is economic—the lack of it 
extravagant. 


Profits may result either way. 


But the profits made by goodness 
endure. 


They are coined out of the pleasant 
and approving thoughts of the con- 
sumer. 


They replenish themselves, and stay 
sweet. 


The other profits are filched from the 
unwary and the unwatchful. 


They carry bitterness in their train. 


Profits made out of goodness are the 
reward of duty well done. 


The others are an advantage taken of 
the public. 


Goodness is true gold. 
The other is fool’s gold. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

trail that led to the forest edge where Mas- 
tov and Radyikk, beating their mittened 
hands against their sides, walked their po- 
nies briskly up and down to keep them and 
the hounds from perishing of cold. The 
Master’s head hung low. Moisture was 
frozen upon his beard at a point too high 
to have come from his breathing. 

“We should have died before the sun 
came up,” he said simply, and then started 
to lead the hunt toward home. 

“Master,” said Mastov Borloff, ‘‘see the 
Sweetheart.” 

The beautiful hound was spread out flat 
on her belly on the snow, the leash from 
her to the advancing pony stretched taut. 

Baron Ladislaus Michaelovitch, of As- 
tronov, one time had started to Siberia 
with a thousand offenders and with cer- 
tain orders, the seal of which was not to 
be broken until he had reached the border 
town of Bolotova. At Bolotova he had 
broken the seal and, after reading the or- 
ders, had watched them shrivel to a black 
cinder with a very dreadful expression on 
his face. 

But, nevertheless, two months later, at 
Gorgievsk, he sent a message to St. Peters- 
burg which said that he had managed to 
get the guard through safely so far without 
the loss of a man, but, he regretted to say, 
every one of the prisoners had succumbed 
to the rigors of the march. But now the 
voice of Ladislaus Michaelovitch came 
trembling pitifully out of his beard. 

““There is no warmth in the moon, Mas- 
tov, my infant,” he said, ‘“‘and before the 
night should pass many dead guanchi and 
men would lie quiet in the snow.” 

So the cavalcade started again; but 
Zanoza’s body merely dragged a pathway 
through the snow. 

“Put her across the horse!” said the 
Master. 

Mastov Borloff dismounted. For the 
first time in her life Zanoza lifted her lips 
as a human hand reached down to her. 

“T will stay with her, Master,’ 
wept the stolid huntsman. ‘‘She is 
waiting for Krilatka. I will stay 
with her! He will come!”’ 

‘After these hours?”’ asked the 
Master, impatient of such senti- 
mental nonsense. “ Krilatka and 
the Tearer would have been back 
long ere this had it been God’s will 
that they should come. You will die 
and the Sweetheart also; and I could 
not replace the Sweetheart—espe- 
cially now, when the saving of her 
means that we may have another 
Krilatka. Come!” 

“She knows,’ answered Mastov 
Borloff with dull Muscovite stub- 
bornness. ‘‘I know, too, Master. I 
will stay. The White Falcon will 
bring them in—all three.” 

“Fool!”’ snapped Michaelovitch, 
loosening the knout at his saddle- 
bow. ‘‘Pick up the 
bitch!”’ 

But Mastov Borloff 
merely stooped above the 
little psovoi and laid his 
protecting body over her. 
And then suddenly the 
heavy form of 
the huntsman 
was flung up 
to meet the 
descending 
whip. Six of 
the wire- 
wound thongs 
whipped 
round his 
hunting cap of 
fur, and found 
his flesh, and 
dragged a half 
dozen gashes 
across his 
cheek and 
forehead. But 
he never felt 
the cuts. He 
just stood mo- 
tionless and 
stiff armed, in 
the awkward 
position into 


which the 

leaping bitch 

had heaved All the Strange 
him, pointing Uneasiness 

a blunt mitten Seemed 


to Have Passed 
at the Sound 
of His Voice 


in the direc- 
tion where the 
slender-legged 
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Zanoza was flitting away over the white 
steppe carpet. Far, far out in the indistinct 
silver of the moon five black specks had 
appeared. 

“Hold fast all hounds!” roared sud- 
denly the mighty voice of Baron Ladis- 
laus Michaelovitch. ‘‘By Mary’s sacred 
Ikon, those three shall do this glorious 
thing themselves!” 

Mastov Borloff leaped witha single bound 
into his high saddle. 

“* Ai-e-e-e-e-e-agh!’’ shouted he; and he 
dashed off through the moonlight, while 
Radyikk Olnovsk sat his pony, and held 
in leash his trio of straining hounds, and 
plead with his patron saint to let the horse 
of that lucky fool Borloff step through the 
frozen roof of a marmot’s burrow. 

Far out on the plain the lips of Tersai 
had begun to lift up, every once in a while, 
in a snarl that told how the fangs that they 
uncovered would soon have to take up the 
work his legs could never finish. But low 
whimperings of encouragement came to 
him from the throat of Krilatka, who still 
leaped steadily on. 

“Would not the Sweetheart be waiting 
for them at the end of this terrible circle?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Was she not worthy to be in at 
the kill?” he reasoned with the terrible 
one. ‘‘Come now,”’ he whined, ‘‘another 
half hour and the great ring will close.”’ 

But another half hour’s top speed lay 
not in Tersai’s long, flat-boned legs. Many 
more hours of wonderful speed was in 
them—true; but only highest speed, such 
as now they ran, would keep those hot 
teeth out of his stifles. And he, Tersai, the 
Tearer-to-Pieces, he would have his wounds 
in the front! And he was at the very point 
of wheeling to receive them there, when he 
heard the faleon-eyed one ask him what 
he made of the tiny, dim, moving speck 
approaching them, so far ahead! The 
Tearer strained his eyes and saw that the 
wolves had not yet seen, and a mighty 
overwhelming pride in his team mates 
blurred his sight, and the mighty joy in 
teamwork filled up his loyal, fero- 
cious heart! Valiant little Sweet- 
heart! Wise old Krilatka! Helooked 
at the great White Falcon for ad- 
vice. The grave lips of Krilatka 
wore a grin! 

“Now!” roared he to Tersai. 

And Tersai, who had been waiting 
through the long, long hours for that 
word, bunched up his legs, slid in his 
tracks and wheeled, and did what it 
was thought no other borzoi in all 
Russia would have dared. 

And the foremost wolf, a mon- 
strous, wicked fellow, in his surprise, 
trying frantically to check himself, 
bore down, sliding in the snow, upon 
a maw as gaping as his own, and into 
jaws more punishing and fangs more 
knifelike. 

The other two wolves turned and 
fled. Krilatka spread the beautiful 
legs that were his peregrine pinions 
and swooped in swift pursuit; for 
now he plainly saw the form of the 
little Sweetheart skimming, toward 
the Tearer, over the snow. Sud- 
denly then the wolf, lashing at the 
crazy Tersai, went down crashing; 
and as that borzoi devil 
bit into the overturned 
animal’s jugular, Zanoza 
went flashing on past, to 
add her cunning 
to the cunning 
of her kennel 
mate. 

The second 
wolf went down, 
sprawling and 
cutting out of 
sight in a white 
spray, before 
Zanoza came up 
to Krilatka, and 
instinctively 
she went on by. 
Somehow she 
knew that the 
wise white dog 
would never 
leave this wolf 
again until it 
was slain. Too 
long had been 
his labor and his 
peril, and too 
careful his plan- 
ning, to risk the 
work of down- 
ing this great 
hell dog to the 
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blue pencils 
combined 
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Colored Pencils 


have been the world’s standard in service and 
economy formorethanageneration. They write 
with delightful ease and speed, yet wear away 
slowly, because of their smooth, gritless leads. 
They never break in sharpening since you need 
not touch them with a knife. You merely nick 
between the perforations of a BLAISDELL 
and pull the narrow strip of paper straight 
away. Your pencil is sharpened instantly with- 
out waste or muss. 

These superior BLAISDELL pencils are made in 
fourteen richly colored leads. They are the famous 
“151 Blue,” red, violet, light green, green, light 
blue, medium blue, black, yellow, brown, white, 
orange, pink and purple. Price, 10 cents each, 
$1.00 per doz. 

The world’s largest pencil buyers demand uni- 
formly superior service and sure economy. They get 
both in BLAISDELL colored pencils. Hundreds of 
such concerns as the Pennsylvania Railroad, General 
Electric Company, Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Ford Motor Company and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company buy large quantities of BLAIS- 
DELLS. They know that the best colored pencils 
are cheapest in the end. 


Special BLAISDELL Pencils 


for writing on china, glass, metal, rubber, 
French ivory, glazed paper, skin—in fact, 
on any smooth surface—are used for 
special purposes everywhere, They write 
clearly and smoothly. The large, gritless 
leads will not scratch the finest surface. 
Made in black and eight colors. Price 15 
cents each, $1.35 per dozen. 


BLAISDELL Pencils 


are guaranteed. ‘Perfect service or your money 
back’”’ is our standing offer. Look for the name 
“BLAISDELL” on every pencil—it is your only pro- 
tection from inferior imitations. 


Order from your stationer or 
writeus your requirements and we 
will see that you are supplied. 
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BUFFALO 
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ooo Baths 


RA TABBED 
ST. LOUIS 
a 650 Rooms 650 Baths 
Opens Shortly 
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{ CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


aE 
1000 


A Sidelight on the Statlers 


The first Statler hotel was the one at Buffalo— 
a 300-room house later enlarged to 450 rooms. 


Then came the Hotel Statler at Cleveland—700 rooms, 
later enlarged to 1,000. Next, Hotel Statler; Detroit—800 
rooms, later enlarged to 1,000. 


hot-headed Tersai. 
Right clearly his in- 
stinct told him that 
Tersai’s berserk rage, 
so long restrained, and 
his pride, so long under 
the lash of ignominious 
pursuit, would hold him with his wolf till 
either he or the beast should be ripped to 
shreds. 

Mastov Borloff, with the sting of the 
night in the raw cuts under his beard, rode 
like a devil to win the kill away from his 
own cruel master, and with his fresh pony 
outdistanced the baron’s exhausted mount 
with ease. And the thick-haired little 
horse, proud of the fact that he, and not 
the Master’s beast, made up the fourth 
indispensable unit of that Golden Trumpet 
wolf team, pounded to the aid of the three 
great hounds that were his friends at 
such a speed that his rider, sticking a 
skillful lance down into the white whirl 
that marked the spot where Krilatka had 
knocked down his wolf for the fourth time, 
soon ended that mighty combat. 

Krilatka paused to vent no Tersai pas- 
sion on the form that writhed in death 
agony beside him, but, leaping nimbly 
from beneath the pony’s hoofs, sprang 
away for the last mad stretch of that long 
chase. But Mastov Borloff, galloping ahead, 
cursed vilely and threw away his slender 
lance. The head of it had snapped off 
between the ribs of Krilatka’s wolf. Half a 
verst ahead of him two racing forms merged 
into one. 

“Now Saint Methodius save the little 
bitch; and curse to everlasting fire the 
Master who would not listen to a kennel- 
man’s advice to leave the little Sweetheart 
home! For she has gone down with the 
wolf!” 

The huntsman grimly loosened the long 
dirk in the belt about his blouse and kicked 
his heels wildly into his pony’s ribs. The 
little fellow answered gamely with every- 
thing he had. And now the rider was close 
enough to see the wolf rip at Zanoza as she 
lay strangely motionless where she had 
gone down. The Russian groaned. He rose 
to a stand in his high saddle, as he galloped 
on, and pulled loose the dirk. Then sud- 
denly his groan turned toa yelp. Past him 
shot a white form, with a speed that made 
it “ae as though the pony were standing 
still. 

Spent was the White Falcon’s flight 
when he struck the wolf, and none knew it 
better than Krilatka. But far from spent 
was the limitless endurance of the wolf; 
for though to the borzoi is given great 
bursts of matchless speed that will last 
through minutes and hours, to the wolf is 
given a pace which, though less swift, lasts 
through hours and days. He runs for the 
first sun and moon on the meat of the last 
kill; and for the next day on the fat that 
helps his thick fur coat protect him from 
the cold; and for that night on the adipose 
that lies within his sinews; and for the 
next day on the very motor tissues them- 
selves; and after that for as long a time 


Now there’s a fourth Statler, to open next month in St. 
[| Louis; 650 rooms. And there is building in New York a 
6 2,200-room hotel (the world’s largest) which will be under 
the same management as these four. 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit or St. Louis? 
Every—every—Hotel Statler room has 
private bath; outside light and air; cir- 
culating ice water, and numerous other 
unusual conveniences. Morning paper 
delivered free to every guest room, 


Statler must be good hotels—that they 
must satisfy their customers, and give 
every one his full money’s-worth? 
; And isn’t there a hint there as to what 
Fey hotel to select the next time you are in 


kJ 
' | Don’t those facts argue that Hotels 
Ma 


Hotels Statler are unique among hotels of the first class in their 
reasonable and well-balanced rate-schedules. More than 60% of 
the 3,100 rooms (in four ctlies) are priced at $3.00 a day and less. 


Get it 
right away 


Douglas Fairbanks’ 


ae p wonderful new book 
es i 


ms Laugh 


and Live 


T’S for everybody—old and young. And there’s a reason 
why you want it. Get it for your boy, if he’s going 
away. It will give him something to go by—something to 
cling to—something to come back with. 


The newspapers are all praising it. 


The Reek of That Pipe Pulled Down Like | 
Leadea Weights Upon My Eyelids 


Springfield Union says: ‘If this great inspira- 
tional book does not develop into the finest 
sort of best seller the American public is losing 
its taste for good literature.”’ 


Argonaut says: ** This is a book that only a 
strong and good man could write.” 


For sale everywhere. 


Get it. 


the pocket) $1.00 net. 
(boxed) $2.50 net. 


Special bindings, Khaki for the boys going to the front (fits 
Leather (boxed) $2.00 net. 
Postage extra 10 cents. 


Britton Publishing Company, New York 


Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph says: “‘Thought- 
ful persons will read this book with interest, 
apprcciation and profit.” 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat says; ‘* Just to look 
at Douglas Fairbanks is to laugh and in his 
book he promotes the doctrine of laughter and 
how to master care, trouble and worry.” 


Library edition $1.00 net. 


Read it. 


Ooze 


as is necessary, till he pulls down the kill, 
on nothing but his will to run. 

And Krilatka, knowing about this thing 
from the wisdom of his long-haired grey- 
hound ancestors that may still be seen 
hunting with Cyrus on the ancient Per- 
sepolitan bas-reliefs at Shiraz, knew also 
that if ever the wolf got under way again 
the chase was done; for back in the snow, 
a verst away, the fool Tersai was still vent- 
ing his selfish fury on a dead wolf. 

And just beside him the little Sweetheart 
lay, strangely inert and listless, and’ his 
own mighty efforts of the day had drained 
dry the vessels of his speed. But, by the 
love of men, three wolves should be the 
bag of his team that day! For such an 


October , 


i 


impossible record he had set out | 
the bright morning. For such a | 
because some fool had not urileast 
Sweetheart—he had had to lead} 
bellious Tersai ahead of three gaunt) 
on the rim of a great circle, all ; 
day and deep into the night. a 
completion of the record on whic 
set his stalwart heart the royal) 
knowing his risk, did calmly ai 
headedly the thing that Tersai « 
heart aflame! 

He reached the wolf with the las}; 
of his speed; but, as the beast we 
from the blow of his shoulder, |) 
made no effort to leap clear of the | 
ous teeth. 

Instead he closed with him, An: 
snow sprayed and tossed up in th 
light, warm, dark splotches diseol 
icy spume. 

That weird, chilling Cossack w 
which argues better than any nici! 
tions of ethnology that the America 
is no autochthon, wailed cruel-h 
toward themoon. A lathered pony} 
past the frothing snow geyser, 1 
But a third figure now lashed co) 
about in the white froth. Down f 
of the high, swaying saddle it } 
toppled, half sprung, in a bone-' 
dive that had landed Mastov Bol 
on the gray devil’s back. And atk; 
wicked snarling rose wickeder Slav} 
phemies; and above the white fern 
a black arm and a dirk that fl’ 
moment in the moon before it dro} 
into the turmoil, and struck ag: 
thrice and four times, before tl! 
spray settled down and everythi 
still. | 

So came to a glorious end the m 
the Astronovia record, which sta 
beaten to this day; but the great 
der of it is-not known when, aft 
thick-shouldered shruggings of M 
veneration, it has been told how the 
Trumpet team of three pulled doy 
of Satan’s volk breed that nigh 
babble of heavy voices about the s} 
samovar grows low and awed on. 
the tale comes to the very ent 
they hear again in what condit 
little Sweetheart took her part in t 
hunt. 

For, at the end of the cours 
Master stood not over the last of t 
gray hell dogs; nor did the bleedi: 
tov Borloff stop to gloat over his k 
Krilatka, even, put off the lickin 
stiffening wounds and joined t 
where they stood; and with themh 
commiseratively down at the spo 
the sweet Zanoza nosed three qu) 
forms close in against the warmt 
thick-furred body. j 

“Two weeks before their time,” 
the Master broken-heartedly. 

But Mastov Borloff, who h 
kennelman’s instinct in such matt 
pected—hoped for, rather than det 
an infinitesimal. stir among the . 
three. 

“Master!” he called in a voice 
“See! The one marked black and 
white, like her!” ( 

The Master kneeled hastily in t. 
beside Zanoza. And Krilatka rut 
long, warm tongue across the Swee 
eyes. Then Mastov Borloff stooy 
gathered her in his arms. It 1 
Master himself who helped his 
mount. It is said that the ker 
carried the seventy-five pounds 0) 
tenderly and so quietly on the lor 
night ride home that when they t 
off of his stiff forearm to lay her 
rug before the fireplace, and thaw 
his hands the mittens that were st 
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The Cadillac Type-57 Chassis will be available with the 
following body styles; Standard Seven-Passenger Car, Four- 
Passenger Phaeton, Two-Passenger Roadster with Rumble 


Seat, Four-Passenger Convertible Victoria, Five-Passenger 
Brougham, Four-Passenger Town Limousineand Town Lan- 
daulet,Seven-Passenger Limousine,Landauletand Imperial. 


es A Sais 


'ASE is one of the things that sells the 
Cadillac to the same owner over and over 
again. 

Ease is frequently the one thing upon which 
the buyer bases his decision in favor of 


the Cadillac. 

Ease and rest, and absence of apparent effort — 
these are earmarks of the Cadillac. 

Ease is a thing that every motorist wants — 
and that Cadillac owners actually ex- 
perience. 

Ease in the Cadillac, extends to the big and 
little things alike. 


No matter what you do with the Cadillac, or 
when you do it, you do it with ease. 


It is easy to enter the car, and to alight from it. 


It is easy to start the car —easy to engage the 
clutch and to disengage it— easy to ac- 
celerate from a snail's pace to the speed of 
the wind— easy to apply the brakes and 
bring the car to a standstill. 


It is easy to shift gears and remarkably easy to 
control the car and to guide it. 

The seats are easy and delightfully comfort- 
able. 

Someone has expressively said that the Cadillac 
carries its own good road with it. 

That is a picturesque way of stating what 
seems to be a practical fact. 

But road-ease is only the beginning —and not 
the end—of Cadillac ease. 

Cadillac ease is more than ease of the body. 

It is mental ease as well—leaving the mind 
free to relax, to rest, and to enjoy. 


These are not accidental advantages; they are 
the definite results of deliberate’ and 
scientific design and Cadillac standards 
of workmanship. 


Cadillac ease is a fact and a reality. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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A Message trom 
Firing Line-Victo 


And this message is sent out to the wor r 
this conservative form—‘‘We have won all oy 
objectives.”’ 
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From the battlefield of tire competi ‘io 


won the victory over miles.”’ 


And this message modified is given tomot or: 
dom thus: 


| 
‘ 
| 
| 


—in progressively increasing numbers 
motorists who never used United States Tire 
before are now putting them on their cars, _ 


—motorists who used United States Pir 
last year, continue to use them this year, 


—the sales increases of United States Tire 
are far greater than the increase in the num 
ber of automobiles this year over last. 


Put at least ‘‘one of the five’’ on your ca 
now and make comparisons. . 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires q 


‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 
Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles, and Aérop 
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| 
| 
| 
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United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Ster- | 
ling Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme. | 
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slood, it was found that six of his 
re white to the second knuckle. 
they were rubbing his hands that 
t to the wrists in a bucket of 
y)anoza lifted her long head from the 
»,)arm pelt of the great Manchurian 
id whined. And in her soft eyes 
| a light that only a woman could 
» en, when the Master reached his 
1 \to the bosom of his coat and, search- 
yugh the folds of blouse and shirt 
wy undergarment, tenderly lifted 
'm against his heart, a little ball of 


Friday night it rained. The day 
pnacold and gray and dismal one— 
_ slay as has always proved a bad one 
‘+ Bobl. And now, in the early eve- 
, en at last he had quieted and gone 
ei, and Bobl’s mother and I had gone 

.also, the rain had come. I was 
iced by the roar of it. It deluged 
n.00n the tin roof, just outside of our 
id, in a perpendicular torrent. There 

wind. No wind, it seemed to me, 
dave forced a way through the solid 
it, or found force enough to blow 
_)wnpour at any angle from the 
ic. Windless the rain fell, plumb out 
an, and beat upon the roof outside 
idow of our room heavily, and 
yi and heavier still, till I felt that 

i setop would surely give way under 

1 impact. 


hi 
S 
qi2tly lay and listened with a sort of 
the beat of it and to the pixie 
es‘hattering in the splash of it. And 
lynd more surely heard the plaintive 
ofsobl, wailing among the other eerie 
es I told myself that this could not be; 
il) ys, no matter how bad the day that 
2 jobl spends, once sleep comes over 
_ |s blessed, patient, tiny face com- 
s|self to a slumber the soundness of 
shseems to vary directly with his 
eike activities of the bygone day. 
) ‘elt sure, as I listened to the thun- 
ng‘ain and the ghostly voices wailing 
t, hat my imagination was playing 


trks, and that my ears had simply - 


cased to register the vibrations that 
cid into them all day. I lay still, try- 
tidissuade myself that any small 
e mented in the downfall, when my 
’s/eary voice said: 

t that Bobl crying?” 
n€;00, then, had heard this ghost cry 
ae plash of the rain. 
G 50 sleep, Steve,’ I answered boldly. 
m let your imagination be playing 
tks.” 
héeroom itself was absolutely quiet. 
si( the drops must have been falling 
2 jough together to gather in great 
s,|) fierce was the pounding on the 
c(t roof. And steadily persistent in 
am the faint cry. Small was the Bobl, 

whty were his lungs. Never, since 
ver minute of his arrival in our midst, 
voice been accused of faintness. 
eiore,”’ said I to myself, ‘‘when he 

ae will make himself heard plainly 
mee the hammering of the rain.” 
, jst the same, the small, mysterious 
ee sounding. And at the appeal of 
.Sise of ugly, spectral menace came 
nie. I heard the uneasy squeak of 


p beside me. 

till,’ I said. ‘“‘I’ll go and see.” 
leet found the slippers. Groping 
af the bathroom door I became posi- 
tht the sound of crying from the gray 


pie came out of the dark corner where 
rile was. Quickly I snapped on the 
t.| “he gathered muscles of the crouch- 
ainal went lax. A busy tail waved. 
od started to run again. Little 
slosed eyelids contracted a trifle in 
lig;; but the blessed face that showed 
ethe close-tucked blanket stayed 
fisleep. It had been all imagination 
0za, Sweetheart,’’ I whispered, 
w)id you get in here?” 
« back of me I heard the silky slip of 
eet. I wonder how great a chain 
id ave to be lashed round her. bed: to 
‘eve in it if she thought she heard 
tle Bobl cry! 
L ; the door from the balcony open on 
»’ She confessed. She put down her 
.|Tessingly on the long, sharp muzzle 
lucky dog. 
tt all tommyrot,” she pouted up. to 
As talk of jealousy.” Then, “Isn’t 

She whispered to the bitch. 


THE SATURDAY 


“You love the baby, don’t you, Sweet- 
heart?” 

After that snarl that had greeted me from 
the dark my doubts were also cleared. 

“Wait here a minute, Steve,” I said to 
Bobl’s mother. 

I went out on the back balcony and got 
the mat of cedar shavings out of the long 
box, and brought it back into the gray room 
and laid it down beside the baby’s cradle. 

“T am all unstrung to-day,’ said Steve. 
“Such weird, uncanny fears for the boy’s 
safety have been stealing over me to-night 
as I lay listening to the voices in that ter- 
rible rain! But they go away when I see 
the Sweetheart curled up by his bed.” 

And I myself, as I snapped off the light 
again, felt a great, sweet sense of security in 
my heart, because of the mental picture 
that I took with me out of the gray room, 
of thatlong, black-and-tan-and-white, faith- 
ful lady curling herself to sleep beside the 
little fellow, whom I love even more than I 
love her. Those who are so inclined may 
sniff at this last comparison of affections. 
But there are certain things that those who 
are not dog lovers do not know. I, for in- 
stance, know that some cheerful morning, 
after a sleep very much longer than the one 
baby and his protector were sharing when 
we left them last Friday night, the long, 
graceful hound will come bounding, at 
Bobl’s side, up the sands of some Elysian 
beach to meet me. 

The mother slept. The rain continued. 
And the wan cry still sounded tenaciously in 
the roaring of it; but sure now that it lived 
in my mind alone, I, too, composed myself 
tosleep. Then, just as I was dozing off, the 
shrill clatter of our door-phone bell sounded 
above the rain. I slipped out of bed care- 
fully; but my precaution was unnecessary. 
There was only one sound that would break 
that weary slumber. I pressed the switch 
that lighted the hall and, as I stepped into 
it, Zanoza passed me, gliding noiselessly, 
bristling a bit, toward the head of the steps, 
where she paused and stood growling omi- 
nously down to the entrance door of our 
apartment, which is on the floor below. 

Istood a moment with the receiver in my 
hand and gazed at her, in the never-ending 
wonder of how utterly beautiful she was. 
For consummate loveliness—the borzoi! At 
times, looking at her, I had found myself 
wishing that, instead of the equivalent for 
swiftness, the Russian word for beauty were 
the name of the wclfhound breed. But I shall 
never have that wish again after last Friday 
night. Not even though I am surer now 
than ever that there is no created thing, 
quick or inanimate, so perfectly beautiful— 
except woman. From the tip of Zanoza’s 
underswung tail to the point of her exquisite 
muzzle, the outlines of her were nothing 
else than the continuous soft melting of a 
series of Hogarth’s ill-fated, graceful, ser- 
pentine S-lines of absolute beauty, one into 
the other. 

That tiny black-and-tan-and-white bun- 
dle of fur which had come to our apartment 
about two years ago had turned out to be 
an appropriate and clever joke of my friend 
Whitely—practical in more ways than one. 
For what could have been more disconcert- 
ing to us humble flat dwellers than to see 
this ball of down develop into a lanky, 
floppy, ranging pup who treasured in her 
long, good-natured skull the ineradicable 
hope that some day she could make the 
trip from one end of our apartment to the 
other without marking her trail with a litter 
of upset furnishings? 

Being as totally unaware, at that time, of 
what her breed might be as though she were 
a moon puppy, her adolescent stage was one 
long period of disgrace to us—a condition 
that Whitely, doubtless, had foreseen and 
was enjoying mentally to the utmost. If 
ever an animal looked as though its an- 
cestry were a matter best left to the kindly 
obscurity of the untraced past, it was this 
long-legged, bony misfit. And then, all of 
a sudden, we ceased to hide her when our 
guests arrived. We trained her, instead, 
always to stand at the head of the steps to 
greet them; for, almost overnight, we 
had a Russian wolfhound in the family. 

Asto her quiet dignity and her complacent 
aristocracy of bearing, here the thorough- 
ness of Whitely’s. joke reached its climax. 
Imagine, if you will, this Diana of the broad 
Russian steppes housed in our plebeian five 
rooms, kitchen, pantry, living hall and 
bath! But though we felt that she was out 
of her class with us, she settled. down 
quietly and, without the slightest. show of 
condescension, worked her sweet way into 
our city-dwelling hearts so deeply and con- 
tentedly that none would have ever thought © 
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The 
Standard 


Correct in every line for men 
inclined toward stoutness or in 
the mellow years of life. Con- 
servative, yet in perfect form 
for any occasion where a sack 
suit may be worn. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH 
COMPANY 


Tailor Shops at Rochester, N. Y. 
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A NEEDLE 


ANCHOR 


Set illustrated is. made of white pear] with 
platinum rims, half pearl centers. It con- 
sists of 3 studs, 4 vest buttons, links to 
" match, price $8.50. Studsand links, $5.00 


HOLDS LIKE AN 


3 demands correctness, 
rly in your jewelry. And 
ntz designs, ranging from 
sedate to the ornate, are recog- 
d everywhere as authoritative 
le, the more formal the occa- 
yn,.the more men who wear 
rementz correct jewelry. 


You can easily distinguish it by the 
character of its designs, by the bod- 
kin clutch on the back of the studs 
and yest buttons and by the name 


each piece. *.The better dealers 
sell it. Write for new catalogue. 
It’ contains a. dress chart telling 
what to .wear for all occasions. 


Address Dept. «¢ E”’ 
Krementz & Co. 
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isa Evening Jewelry ! 


Krementz stamped on the back of 


New Jersey. 
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. Purity, convenience, and 
real, cleansing refreshment 
are combined in the white, . 
oval, floating cake of 


FAIRY SOAP _ 


_ For toilet and bath 
use, Fairy Soap is “first 
choice,’ where fine 
quality is desired at 
an inexpensive price. 


i FAIRBANK 
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Letters Bring Him Nearer Home 
Give Him a Conklin to Write Them 


He’s thinking of you— 
that soldier boy of yours— 
and wants to write often. 
Make it easy for him. Give 
him a CONKLIN. Then 
he can write whenever he 
has a few spare moments— 
no matter where he is. 


In 4 seconds the Crescent- 
Filler (the original self-filling 
device) ‘‘loads’”—ready for 


many days of writing. The 
Conklin clip prevents loss. 


His CONKLIN will be 
an ever faithful compan- 
ion, always ready for active 
service when the writing 
need comes. 


Conklins sell for $2.50 
and up at stationers, drug- 
gists, jewelers and depart- 
ment stores. Buy and send 
your boy in khaki one now. 


Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 


Non-Leakable 
THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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that she dreamed—before the abominable 
gas logs of our imitation of a real fireplace— 
ancestral dreams of a fierce chase, in which 
her grandsire and her grandam had won 
eternal fame, and her own mother had been 
prematurely whelped in a pool of wolf’s 
blood. 

But now, as I answered the door-phone, 
Zanoza stood at the head of our stairs and 
snarled down at the entrance door an intui- 
tive snarl that shed some light upon the 
nature of her fireside dreams. 

“Doctor Lucas?” I questioned into the 
transmitter. : 

“‘No, no, Lupus,” laughed the peculiar 
voice from downstairs. ‘‘L-u-p-u-s.”” And 
although I didn’t realize why at the time, 
the name had something in it that made 
the goose pimples rise on my skin. 

“T have a letter of introduction from our 
mutual friend, Clarence Whitely, of Phila- 
delphia,’’ continued the voice. 

“Oh,’’ I shouted down the wire to him, 
all my doubts dispelled, ‘“‘in that case you 
can’t get up our steps fast enough.” 

I pulled the rope of my bathrobe tighter 


| at my waist and waited for him, with 


Zanoza, at the head of the stairs. 
He wore a great fur coat-of tannish gray— 
a skin I did not know. I thought at first 


| it was the rain on this that brought a 
| strong, peculiar, familiar, disagreeable odor 


into the hall. But upon sighting the hound 
beside me, Doctor Lupus halted suddenly. 
I thought he paled a little. Then, folding 
the coat, fur inside, he laid it on the floor 
of the lower hall, just outside the door. 

“It is too wet,” were the first words he 
said, in answer to the protest that my lips 
must have formed. “I will not drip your 
rugs with it,” and, closing the door, he 
came up the stairs to meet me, smiling 
most engagingly. But the strong odor still 
persisted. I reached down my left hand, 
while I was shaking his, and buried my 
fingers in Zanoza’s beautiful coat, thinking 
perhaps she had got wet on the back bal- 
cony; but her hair was warm and dry. I 
felt uncomfortable—strangely. 

The doctor was as handsome a man as 
ever I have met, and as affable a gentle- 
man. And I had not talked with him ten 
words, there at the head of the stairs, be- 
fore I was at ease with him, although the 
stuffy odor still persisted. He knew Whitely 
very well. Inthespontaneity of the greeting 
that I could not but extend to a friend of 
one of my best friends, I stood there at the 
top of the steps, pleasantly chatting, several 
minutes before I excused my dress and the 
absence of Mrs. Church and waved him to 
the easy-chair that opened its arms only to 
my most favored guests. 

I paused, while he went ahead, to switch 
on the light that would brighten the far 
end of the corridor. The doctor was walk- 
ing through the dimly lighted hall with the 
Sweetheart at his side. All the strange 
uneasiness that she had shared with me 
seemed to have passed at the sound of his 
voice, at the touch of his hand and at the 
sight of him. I forgot at the time that 
the borzoi is a sight hound. Besides, the 
familiar, somewhat disagreeable odor had 
entirely vanished. 

The button under my finger snapped and 
the hall flooded with light, just as the doc- 
tor was passing the hall rack. He paused 
before the mirror and put his hand up to 
his tie. With a snarl that was twenty 
times as vicious as the one that had greeted 
my entrance to the gray room a little 
while before my hound crashed wildly into 
the glass. 

““Zanoza!’’ I called in a sharp, low voice. 
“Fool dog! Do you want to wake the 
baby?” 

She stood with her front paws on the 
seat that ran beneath the mirror, growling 
wickedly at her reflection in the glass. 

“Fool doggy,” I said to her again, and 
stroked her long face. ‘“‘Since when have 
you started to take exceptions to your own 
reflection?” 

“The sudden light did seem to make her 
image leap right out at her,’’ explained the 
doctor, from his seat in my guest chair at 
the far end of the hall. He was just finish- 
ing the removal of his second glove. He 
had not started to unbutton the first one 
when he left the head of the stairs. In the 
confusion of the dog’s peculiar behavior, 
I had not noticed the doctor, but he must 
have moved from that mirror as though the 
devil were after him to have reached the 
chair so quickly. 

“There is a baby in your house then?” 
said he, flashing his beautiful but some- 
what sharp, white teeth in genial interest. 
“‘Whitely never told me this bit of news.” 


October 2, 


“T never told Whitely about it, |, 
plained. ‘‘He promised to come Vt: 
next month, and I am hoping to 2 

mh 


him. You must not speak of the 
when you see him again.” 
Zanoza, still grumbling to herself, : 
past me, stiff-legged and bristling, and 
round the corner of the hall desk jj 
which the doctor now sat. Then ]| 
switched kindly reassurance, and sh 


talking about the baby I, too, in 
that I had smelled the thick, famili; 
strongly again. i 
I assured the doctor that I was o}; 
glad to remain awake for the eveni 
to relieve the day’s strain by a cojpy 
tion that would include news from W% 
“He said,” laughed Doctor Lupus ¢j 
I should be his proxy in the ma 
smelting a little brass for you before ¢ 
And at this evidence of his intimacy 
Whitely a normal state of mind re 
to me. There are two lines of acti y 
which my old friend and room mate q 
One is an alchemy by which he 4 
mutes worn-out alarm-clock worl; 
similar base rubbish into shining coi)» 
the realm, via his little tin-horn arp 
furnaces. The other is the constailp 
petration on his friends of the subth 
kindliest of practical jokes—trickeri {j 
always have the shrewdest turn to tin 
the very finest appropriateness; as} 
his sending me a wolfhound puppa 
cure, I afterward learned, for whaiy 
pleased to term the most serious of my; 
ous mental ailments. 
Ultra-practical Whitely claims i 


man who pretends to build blast fu 
for a living, as I do, has any right tc 
his evenings poring over musty 0] 
umes of wolf myths. He has no rij 
bore his friends with the weird talesh 
the ignorant peasantry, in that hot 
superstition ringed by the semicircle! 
Carpathian Alps, tell and retell each 
in order to make as miserable as pil 
their bitter winter nights. ' 
I, on my part, though never voici) 
objection to that black art of White! 
which the doctor had made reference, 
as he confines it to his plant along thik 
ware, have often taken exception ) 
practice of melting overtime his oe 
copper and zinc and tin, in my library} 
rare evenings when we get together. if 
at the mention of the smelting of by 
once an ease in the doctor’s presence 
I had not felt before descended on 1. 
“May I?” he said, after we hac 
chatting pleasantly a while; and heb} 
forth a most peculiar pipe from out 
of his pockets. It was black, well ca 
short-stemmed; the bowl of it a w 
fully wrought, hideously grinning sku 
eye sockets and the nose and mouth 
ings of some transparent substance, si 
when he smoked, the fire of his tobac'fi 
made the eyes gleam evilly, later thiit 
and lastly lit up the teeth ingeniowy 
thé most hellish sort of a grin. 
He extended to me a very black cit 
told him that I was a charter membet'' 
Purity League and did not use the? 
whereupon he seemed more disapp! 
than was natural, but started to a 
that grisly pipe of his an odd, tannish 
colored tobacco, the like of which | 
never seen before, and the like of t 
thank heaven, I had never smelled | 
As he lay back smiling and so theo 


chair and began to partake of the ci 
of that short-stemmed death’s head, 
so foul ascended from it that I could I 
forbear hoisting the window beside 1: 
Zanoza sniffed; then, with the deli 
perfect breeding, she indicated her § 
proval of the use of nicotine in the pr? 
of a lady by quietly rising and ex! 
herself, with the customary thrust | 
long nose under my elbow. She pt 
a paw and opened the bathroom dot 
she went sedately through it towa’, 
door that opened into Bobl’s room, I 
to her: 4 
“Take good care of that little 
yours, Sweetheart!” . 
“‘How’s this?” exclaimed Doctor ! 
quickly, with a deprecating smile. | 
“She’s not a bit jealous,” I told hi, 
might be the least bit dubious about 
but I trust her absolutely. Some 
I laughed, but was serious, “she 
children of her own.”’ 
The doctor smiled indulgently. 
“Tt’s not a matter of violence, but, 
giene. I myself thoroughly agree W! 
(Continued on Page 41) — 
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( F all classes of Americans none is so discriminating in the 
7 choice of footwear as the experienced American Army officer. 


de recognizes the value of precise appearance. Care of the 
fet is an army regulation, therefore he demands exact fit. He 
ows that the promise of quality suggested by fine finish can 
oy be realized through the use of the best materials. 


_ Xs a consequence Nettleton Military Footwear Extraordinary 
isthe choice of a large and constantly increasing percentage of 
rcular army officers. Their example is largely responsible for 
Nttleton Military dress and service boots, dress and service shoes 
al puttees, having become the accepted 
tyes for the officers of the new army. 


1 mounted officer equipped with a pair 
Q Nettleton Field Boots with shaped legs 
Q soft leather for service and a pair of 

wtleton Dress Boots with shaped legs of firm 


wn 


Nettleton Military Footwear—7%e Accepted Standard 
| of U. §. Army Officers 


For unmounted officers, the Nettleton line includes properly 
matched shoes and puttees for the march and dress wear for 
parade or ball room. 


A Suggestion to Civilians—A suitable and most useful gift to 
your officer—son, husband, brother or friend with our troops— 
at home or when they go abroad—is a pair or a complete set of 
service and dress boots or of shoes and puttees to match from 
the Nettleton line of Military Footwear Extraordinary. A letter 
of inquiry to us will put you in touch with the Nettleton dealer 
nearest you who will give you instant and personal attention. A 
Booklet descriptive of Nettleton Military 
Footwear. will be mailed on request. 


There is a Nettleton dealer in every large 
city, in the vicinity of every cantonment 
and in most post exchanges. A Paris 
representative looks after the needs of 


‘ssta calf or Cordovan is perfectly shod. SYRACUSE, NeY2. USS. Ao American officers on the Continent. 


E. NETTLETON CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A., Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively 
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The Pennsylvania Uses Star Blades 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, often called the greatest railroad 
system in the country, uses:Star Hack Saw Blades. No higher 
endorsement than this could come from the big railroads, 
which are famous for putting tool efficiency above every 
other consideration in shop equipment. 


The largest hack saw users, whose names are household 
words in Industrial America—have adopted Star Blades after 


. . bd 
exhaustive tests and continue to use them year after year 
because Star Blades give such unequalled service. 


Whether your shop is large or small, if you want the great- 
est efficiency in metal sawing you must follow the example 
of these industrial leaders and use Star Blades. 


Make a comparative test yourself of hack saw blades, testing 


a number of each kind for a fair basis of judgment, and 


¢) STAR HACK SAW BLADES & 


will prove out first on any test—for en- 
durance, for speed or for low-cutting 
cost. It couldn’t be otherwise, because 
more time and money and scientific 
effort have undoubtedly been put into 
the development and perfection of Star 
Blades than all other hack saws put 
together. 


The standard steel composition and 
tempering used in the Star Blade—the 
relative gauge and dimensions—and the 
shape and setting of teeth for different 
kinds of cutting, have all been adopted 
after thousands of tests of all possible 
combinations. 


At every stage the uniformity of Star 
Blades has been made absolutely certain 
by special automatic machinery with 


Manufactured By 


gauges to the finest limits that make the 
blades as nearly identical as is humanly 
possible. At the same time this special 
machinery gives us an enormous quan- 
tity production at a minimum factory 
cost. 


The Star was the first blade and its 
thirty years of quality leadership has 
kept it the largest selling blade in all 
that time. Today this quality is higher 
than ever before as the most exacting 
tests or drastic use will prove. 


If you are not satisfied with the metal 
cutting results you are getting or need 
help on your cutting problems, write 
our Millers Falls office. Our Engineer- 
ing Department and the results of our 
years of research are at your service. 


$500 Contest Closes Soon 


Don’t delay in sending your answer to our Hack 
Saw Testing Contest. It closes November 30th. 


Our thirty years’ experience has shown us how 
few users grasp the fundamentals of metal saw- 
ing efficiency and their application to varying 
conditions. 


To stimulate a greater interest in this important — 
subject, we have offered prizes of $500 in gold for ) 


the best statements of ‘‘ How I Test Hack Saws.” 
A literary production is not what we want. 


Write us in your own way—What you look for 
in hack saw blades and why—How you decide 
which blade to buy—How you determine the 
most efficient way to use the blades on different 
kinds of material. 


The answers that describe the simplest and most 
practical methods will win the prizes. 

The names of winners and some of the best 
replies will be published in our advertising. 
Write for any further information desired. 

Get your answer in at once. Contest closes in 


Millers Falls November 30th. 


Sole Distributors 


CLEMSON BROS. MILLERS FALLS Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
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ontinued from Page 38) 
+h said that every child has a perfect 
.o 2 raised with a dog. But not too 
te especially in infancy. How 
ot r children’s faces does your hound 
fradliness for them? We are so very 
fu our profession, as to just how cer- 
er); are carried.” 
t/9 at once and went through the 
9 Again the ugly snarl startled 
Jpened the other door; and again I 
cto snap on the light and saw a 
ins, of which I had not thought 
a pable, fade from her face as her 
dips let down. Once again the in- 
blisense of fear chilled me, and once 
thwarmth of the long hound’s pro- 
agence at the cradle chased away 
ol presentiment. The room was 
3;usual Bobl’s window was wide 
[2 rain had changed to snow. I 
J (er to the cradle, to seeif the young 
he pawed the covers away from his 
»omehow sensing my presence, the 
iouckered in its sleep; but a con- 
le noise, half squeak, half grunt, 
elnat all was well. I touched the 


t nere it was tucked under his chin, 
e23e it did any good, but because I 


’t elp it. 
m Sweetheart,” I said, banishing 


ae fear that still cried for the re- 
n( of her presence with the boy. 
ye very tip of the silk-furred tail 


m girlie,’ I insisted; ‘‘the doctor 
he you might lick the young full- 
e.’ ; 
s} refused to be persuaded. I think 
wited to let her stay as much as she 
i Eerie premonitions would not 
nity mind—nor in hers. But I put 
hiwitless forebodings. 
ow Now!” I said to her firmly. These 
s |rshest words I ever have to use to 
Sahe rose up very reluctantly, and 
lowing after me, laid her long 
» ( top of the pink blanket that in- 
hf the world. I wish I had a pic- 
ha would show the look that shone 
rld eyes as she stood in all her 
(nity and beauty beside that little 
n|d. It brokemy heart to make her 


AW. 
en returned from the back balcony 
e|‘mmediately that the doctor was 
ge n the hall. The light was burning 
bi 1room and I could hear the sound 
niz water through the open door. 
hevy odor, which was the natural 
ae f a wet dog, but triple extracted, 
us of an unconquerable fear in my 
nv rose strongly even above the 
| reek of the doctor’s pipe. I 
ed. bit. 
tn the knocker on my door clicked 
started as though the noise had 
stol shot. I pressed the button 
ised the latch at the foot of the 
‘was a messenger boy, snow pow- 
o1 he shoulders. 
dor closed quietly. The clatter of 
y (eet on the stairs came to me less 
sjearly. Three floors below I heard 
itice door slam faintly shut, with 
eclar muffled quality of sound that 
Wen the air is full of snow. The 
ithe bathroom closed off with a 
e house was very quiet. I heard 
ei the door that led from the pantry 
the baleony. A wind had com- 
d stir outside, or did another thing 
Die door? Did I hear a wistful 
gitit, as though Zanoza knew how 
was needed inside at that mo- 
ind still I stood like a fool and 
athat night letter. 
ita Whitely. It said: 


fer I am nutty or suffering from 
I sent you cure for a year 
4); also because I think you know 
abut lycanthropy than any living 
mn} ecause you have her at the house. 
ror back of him and, if you see 
wW, turn her loose on him!” 


Ni Sending Lupus to you to find 


Aly whole body tingling in a horrid 
Mi oed swiftly to the other door that 
nance from the hall into the gray 

bicked up the long paper knife as 
ist the hall desk. The cursed latch 
“¢ as I turned the knob. I could 
W/o that I saw a waving tip of busy 
spear into the lighted oblong of 
avoom door as I leaped into the 
_e unmistakable smell of a wet, 
‘Mpg smote on my nostrils. Isprang 
“ile, my blood icy with fear. Then 


e 


a 
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Doctor Lupus stepped very quietly from 
the bathroom into my presence, a partly 
emptied glass of water in his hand. He 
took a swallow from the tumbler and smiled 
asmile that made me feel like an imbecile. 
I slipped the long knife up my bathrobe 
sleeve, thanking heaven for the gloom of 
the room that had prevented his catching 
a glimpse of it. A day of worry over the 
firstborn surely makes an idiot of a man. 

“T took the liberty of drawing a drink 
while you were arguing matters over with 
the dog,”’ he whispered, grinning pleasantly, 
“and as I thought I heard you stirring in 
the men’s ward here, I wondered if I might 
be allowed to look upon the new construc- 
tion engineer.” 

With proper pride, diluted this time by a 
saving humiliation at the wildness of my 
fancies, I motioned him over to the cra- 
dle. He looked down somewhat eagerly at 
the tender little face. His gleaming {teeth 
flashed cordially in the dusk across thesleep- 
ing boy to me. 

“‘Congratulations,”’ he whispered. ‘‘Some 
son! I am very fond of babies.” 

And at his last words I became suddenly 
aware of the night letter crinkling in my 
bathrobe pocket and of the long-bladed 
paper knife inside my bathrobe sleeve. Two 
low windows open from my dining room out 
onto the back balcony, which is on the sun- 
set end of our apartment. The buffet stands 
along the south wall of the room. I had 
pulled out the chair which sits with its back 
to the buffet, and the doctor, after glancing 
casually about the room, and especially back 
of him, had seated himself init. I tilted the 
coffee urn. 

“Sugar?” 

He nodded. 

T rose and walked round the table to the 
sideboard and procured the silver bowl. The 
doctor sat smiling contentedly and blowing 
rings of his vile tobacco smoke up into the 
cluster of frosted light globes. I reached 
back and quietly dropped the cover off of 
the buffet mirror as I leaned over the 
doctor’s shoulder. 

“One or two?” I asked, with the tongs 
poised. ‘‘ You are sure you can’t stay over 
with us to-night?” I inquired; and I 
glanced back over my shoulder. 

; Mee I saw in the mirror turned my soul 
sick. 

Like a great hulking fool I had, at first 
opportunity, slipped the knife out of my 
sleeve, and it now lay on the mantel above 
the fireplace, back of my chair, on the other 
side of the table. I dropped the two lumps 
into the devil’s cup without splashing a 
drop. 

I reached my seat in absolute calmness, 
though my head buzzed from the volumes 
of rank vapor that rolled from that skull- 
headed pipe. I poured myself some coffee. 
Then I reached back of me; but I didn’t 
turn my head to do it. 

“Did you ever see a more beautiful paper 
knife?” I asked him, extending it, handle 
first, across the table. It was a genuine 
barong; the blade as thin as paper, the 
handle of the very creamiest ivory, wonder- 
fully carved and inlaid. A classmate of 
mine, who had helped erect the mills and 
furnaces at Tatta, had sent it to me. 

My manner must have totally disarmed 
him. He examined the beautiful instrument 
admiringly, and I looked into the mirror 
meanwhile. The trembling of my out- 
stretched hand came more from hate than 
from the sickening fear that at first had 
palsied me. 

“Tt is wonderfully beautiful,” he said at 
length. “‘May I ask where you got it?” 
And he took hold of the wide, supple blade by 
its needle point and handed it back to me. 
I am sure that my face was altogether com- 
posed; but my will must have been so 
occupied with facial control that I forgot 
entirely how expressive the human hands 
may be. My fingers must have wrapped 
themselves about that graceful handle with 
an eagerness that even its original Moro 
owner could never have matched. 

Tobacco? It was the very smoke of hell 
that he puffed suddenly fair in my face as we 
leaned over the table toward each other. 
I swayed dizzily in my chair. The doctor 
rose and lifted his lips in asmile. He bowed 
gracefully. But back of him, in the mirror, 
I saw with dimming eyes the beast first 
drop his front paws to the floor. Then his 
hind quarters slouched down gracefully; 
and at last, when I shifted my glazing eyes 
from the image to the object, I saw the 
doctor’s form stoop and disappear below 
the edge of the table. 

My voice would not come up. The reek 
of that pipe pulled down like leaden weights 


“no call from me. 
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upon my eyelids. But my dimming ears 
caught the sound of a click against the 
window that gave out upon the baleony. I 
looked. A gleam of fangs shone out of the 
dark beyond the panes. And a snarl—a 
snarl that I knew and loved—came to my 
dulling senses and stimulated them to one 
great effort. 

“Zanoza!’’ I managed to shriek out 
hoarsely. But that sweet sight hound needed 
Across three thousand 
miles of ocean and three thousand miles of 
land and down across three thousand years 
another call had come to her. No longer did 
her untrustworthy nose tell her indefinitely 
the truth about my guest. Her keen sight- 
questing eyes had seen below the level of 
my table a transformation that no eyes of 
earth had ever seen before. 

Straight through the stout, splintering 
frame and jingling glass she came, this 
picturesque daughter of Zanoza Second, of 
Astronov, who was the daughter of the 
first Zanoza, eyes wild with wildness of the 
chase, and in a second was tearing with 
frantic needle fangs at the panels of the 
closed door that led out into the hall. A 
breath of the sweet, cold air blew through 
the shattered window and swept away the 
stench of Gehenna out of my nostrils. I 
leaped upon my feet. I weighed two hun- 
dred. I never stopped to unlatch the door 
into my hall. 

Halfway down the stairs I heard the 
purring of a huge motor. Ah, Ephraim 
Johnson, you colored handy man at the 
garage, if only you are drunk once more 
this night! For you have promised to come 
for the little car that I left standing in front 
of the apartments. 

Three-quarters way downstairs my eyes 
went blind at the sight of a small pink 
blanket lying pitifully crumpled on the 
steps. My eyes went blind a second; but 
my fingers simply loved the ivory handle of 
that sweet barong. 

I never thanked John Barleycorn for 
anything before; but when I saw my little 
car, rain washed, snow sprinkled, still stand- 
ing at the curb, I could have gone down on 
my knees in gratitude for his service in 
laying Mr. Johnson low again; for had not 
that sooty gentleman succumbed once more 
to some one of John’s many blandishments 
my car had been standing inaccessible in the 
garage, two blocks away. 

The powerful little engine flung my road- 
ster down into the public square in the 
center of the sleeping town. The lone 
policeman there cast a squat shadow on the 
snow under the clicking are as he stood and 
blinked his astonishment at me. With a 
trafficman’s instinct he extended his hand. 
The shadow of his arm leaped out from the 
grotesque silhouette of his body and laid a 
shadowy barrier across my path. I only 
whisked the little car over the black bar and 
round into the street that led to the river. 
My judgment had been right. 

Straight away the long bridge reached, 
silent and lonely; a ribbon of white, under 
its string of incandescents, stretched tight 
across the river to the twinkling cluster of 
lights on the other side. Out beyond these 
lights lay a few miles of suburbs, then a 
long stretch of farm lands, then the woods. 
And the long car rolling ahead of me, half- 
way across the river, leaped and leaped in 
its effort to reach the timber. So started 
that wild exotic coursing last Friday night. 

The bridge was far behind us, and the 
suburb also, when the moon came out. On 
each side of the road, behind snake fences, 
black farmhouses flew rearward out of 
sight. And in my staid, urban heart surged 
for the first time the thrill of mankind’s 
most ancient sport, the chase. Ahead of me 
the quarry, and the lust for killing in my 
blood; and under me, not now the sway 
and thunder of saddle and hoofs, but in- 
stead the pulse and throb and leap of the 
machine. The gears whined eagerly. I felt 
the sinews of the car right in my very hands. 
My fingers sensed the pound of blow of 
every piston stroke, as they hammered 
their power into the wheels spinning be- 
neath me; and the steady croon and whir 
of the whole machine sang music. And my 
left hand gripped, with wide curving fingers, 
its double hold upon the steering wheel and 
that lovely ivory handle. 

But if the horrid fears that crowded my 
heart had been forced out by the raptures 
of the hunt, what unalloyed savage joy 
must have swelled to bursting in the deep 
chest of that long beast that ate up the 
road, halfway between that dreadful car 
and mine. ‘The song of the guanchi rang 
in her racial memory, and Cossack shouts; 
and the scent of things no longer puzzled 
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; A soldier appreciates soldier’s 


tools. He knows the ultimate 
value of a Ceebynite Compass 
to him—a dependable guide, in 
daylight and darkness, in unfa- 
miliar country, in reconnoitering, 
advance guard duty or other 
operations under cover of dark- 
ness. It points direction without 
the aid of artificial light. 

A Ceebynite Compass carries 
your message of thoughtful viv- 
ing—truly a possession of which 


YOUR soldier boy will be proud. 
THIS 


Ceebynite 
Compass 


ts the very last word in compass con- 
struction, ready to be of service day 
or night. 


Thin model; white metal hunting case, 
strongly hinged; jewelled, floating alu- 
minum dial; cap automatically lifted 
off point when case is closed, eliminating 
unnecessary wear. The north and south 
points treated with luminous radium ma- 
terial, enabling points to be read at night: 
does not have to be exposed to light 
to become phosphorescent as do other 
compounds. 


AT DEALER’S OR 
. POSTPAID 
Gold Filled Case $6.50 


Prices in Far West and Canada 
are proportionately higher. 


HOW TO SECURE 


Go to your dealer first. If he cannot 
supply or will not order for you (or if 
you are not convenient to a dealer) remit 
direct to us, giving address you wish 
compass mailed, and we will at once start 
a Ceebynite on its pleasant mission, a 
message of your thoughtfulness. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. (Send us presentation 
card to be enclosed if you wish.) 


Taylor Ingframen RCompanies 


ochester, NY. 


EXACT SIZE 
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8 DIAMONDS ct 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 41 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of Boston has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pro- 
spective diamond purchaser: 


1 carat, $95.00 
This genuine one carat dia- 
mond is of good brilliancy. 
Mounted in Tiffany style, 
14k. solid gold setting. This 
ring usually sells for $125.00. 


Our price direct to $95 


Ladies’ Diamond 
Ring, $220.00 


This ring is made of all 
platinum, richly carved and 
pierced in the new lace 
work effect. Set with per- 
fectly cut, blue-white dia- 
mond. 


A few weights and prices 


of other diamond rings— 


3%gcarat . . 
carat . . 
14 carats 
2carats. . 
3carats .. 

Money refunded if these 
diamonds can be purchased 
elsewhere at these prices. 


5 carat, $55.00 
This 54 genuine diamond 
of good brilliancy. 14k. solid 
gold setting. Money re- 
funded if this ring can be 
duplicated elsewhere $ 
at this price . 55 


We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston. 
If desired ringa will be sent to 7S 
your Bank or any Express Co., | 
with privilege of examination. / 
Our diamond guarantee for full [ 
value for all time goes with / 
every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 33- 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG ON 
HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 


This book is beautifully / // 
illustrated. Tells how to // 
judge, select and buy dia- 
monds. . Tells how they if 
mine,cut and marketdia- | /// 
monds, This book, show- / // 
ing weights, sizes and / i Write 
prices ($10 to $10,000), //// “Sony, 5 i fj for 
is considered an au- ff) your 
thority. A copy will be copy 
mailed to you FREE today, 
on receipt of your Free 
name and address, 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


361 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


$1 DOWN 


FREE 
- TRIAL 


Big Fun—Little Cost 


You can have your own Billiard and Pool Table at 
home and play while paying for it. The most delicate 
shots, calling for the highest skill, can be executed ona 


BiliardandiPoslstable 


Set it on your dining or library table or on its own legs or 
folding stand. No special room is needed, Put up or down in 
aminute. Sizes range up to 434 x 9 ft. (standard). Prices of 
Tables $15 up ($1 or more down). Balls, cues, etc., free. 

The original Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Tables are 
world-famous. They are splendidly built in every particular. 
Many experts use them for home practice. Burrowes Regis 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made. 

Burrowes Tables are now on sale in many‘cities and towns. 

FREE TRIAL— write us for catalog (illustrated), 
containing free trial offer, prices, terms, order blanks, etc. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO.., 812 Center Street, Portland, Me. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles Offices. 


ee 
The “Little Fellow’s Chance” 
written so anyone can understand it. Gold and silver 
mines, wondrous oil wells, free government lands; 
unusual opportunities for health, wealth, entertain- 
ment as thought and offered in the Rocky Mountain 
region — all told in “THE GREAT DIVIDE,” Post 
Bldg., Denver, Colorado, It’s published weekly. Ten 
cents will bring it to you for 10 weeks. It won’t 
break you and may make you. 

facturers want Owen Patents. Send 


PATEN for 4 free books; inventions wanted, 


etc. I help you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
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her nose. She had seen! And this flying 
house into which had stepped her quarry 
should no more get out of her sight! And 
she laid her long, beautiful body down close 
to the snow, and she ran. No living crea- 
ture ever ran as she. I saw that the far car 
was not losing her. I saw that my own lit- 
tle roadster was not gaining on her; and I 
looked at the meter, but could not believe 
what was recorded there, for I tell you that 
I was not gaining on her! 

Speed, the defense of the timid, was her 
attack! Speed, sheer speed, her death 
weapon! The long, sharp fangs that lined 
her punishing jaws were shield and coif to 
her—mere speed, unmatchable and terrible, 
her sword. So some wonderful artificer had 
made her. The very bones of her legs, 
which had to be mighty, made up the neces- 
sary section by being wide and flat, the long 
diameter of them running in the back and 
front direction, so as to offer little wind 
resistance. Her front was narrow. The 
mighty chest, where lay lungs of greatest 
oxygenating power, provided ample room 
by reason of great vertical depth, there be- 
ing almost no spring of ribs to spread her 
chest against the wind. Here she surpassed 
even her relative, the greyhound, in speed 
design. And her nose was long and pointed 
and went into the wind like an arrow, the 
soft ears folded back so tightly that the tips 
of them actually lapped. No stomach—the 
line from chest to loins curved up in mar- 
velous beauty so close to the spine that it 
seemed to threaten the severance of the hind 
quarters altogether. 

No stomach—just lungs and a mighty 
heart on four legs—and a brain. And that 
certain gauntness that challenges but never 
can discount the beauty of the greyhound 
here was covered up and hidden under a 
Russian winter garment of fur, silky and 
curly and thick and long. Made for un- 
speakable loveliness and terrific speed was 
she and, as she opened and shut her long 
limbs back of that horrid car, delicate 
beauty flowed from her like melody, and the 
wonder grew as to how the bold heart to 
hunt the craftiest and fiercest of her family 
happened to throb inside a form whose 
every aspect gave out, in such measure as 
to overwhelm all other impressions, the 
appearance of surpassing elegance. 

As I drove in that mad race the wonder 
of the fingent hands of man came over me, 
and of how the whole world is plastic under 
his touch. Out of the verv wolf breed that 
he had abhorred he had taken specimens 
and had molded and shaped them in his 
fingers, like some fictile matter, till he had 
evolved a tractable, gentle, new kind of 
wolf that overmatched the first in speed 
and strength and courage and—greatest 
wonder—hated its own ancestors with a 
hatred that rooted down into the remotest 
fibers of its being. 

But suddenly I was aroused from my 
thoughts by the far-off bang of an exploding 
tire. My eyes drew away from the fascina- 
tion of the beautiful beast I had been watch- 
ing, and my heart filled, half and half, with 
joy and apprehension. A half mile ahead I 
could see distinctly where the snow blew up 
in a little cloud from the sudden blast of 
the fiendish doctor’s puncture; but only a 
scant half mile farther on, there loomed 
black under the moon that long low stretch 
of wooded hill that was the monster’s goal. 

A swift form dropped out of the big car 
and started off across the white level fields 
on a bee line toward the hills. So now it was 
Zanoza’s great task to make up the quarter 
mile between her and her ghastly quarry in 
a short half mile of running. A stern chase 
is a long chase. Yet this one did not dare 


.be long. So this Zanoza Third, who had 


lived her life in the confines of a city apart- 
ment, called back into the past for the hawk 
eye of the great White Falcon. And the 
keen vision of her grandsire came to her, 
so that she never lost sight of her quarry. 
No werewolf cunning was quite subtle 
enough to hide from her a glimpse of his 
flight, as she topped the rises back of him. 

She demanded of her blood the speed of 
Krilatka also, and Krilatka’s mighty lungs 
within her burned clean the waste of her 
terrible efforts. And fast as the great heart 
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pumped in the turbid blood, it sent it out 
again instanter to the hungry straining 
sinews, sparkling and clear and red. Her 
forelegs reached out far ahead of her and 
dragged back the frozen ground to where 
her back feet could get hold of it; and then 
the great gaskin sinews, working through 
cunning powerful leverages of stifle and 
hock, kicked back that spot of earth that 
her rear paws held, full fifteen feet behind 
her. One moment she was a furry huddle of 
concentrated muscles, the next she was a 
long, outstretched, reaching symphony of 
borzoi curves, the silk fur from her brisket 
brushing the snow. And so, with the pere- 
grine eye and flight and courage of the dead 
and gone but still beloved Krilatka aiding 
her, she bundled close and opened wide her 
powerful long legs in a speed so frictionless, 
smooth and amazing that before the hell 
dog had reached the dark, where the shad- 
ows of trees stretched out opposite the low- 
hung moon, he felt on his rump the heat of 
Zanoza’s breath. Well may the fear of God 
shrivel your grisly heart now, Doctor Lupus; 
for here at your side bounds Zanoza Third, 
daughter of Zanoza Second of Astronov, 
who was whelped prematurely, in a very 
welter of wolf blood, at the end of the won- 
der hunt of Russia. 

I saw the little Sweetheart smash her high 
shoulder down on top of his as she struck 
with the weapon of her speed. I saw the 
cleverness of the first Zanoza leap in her 
body, as she cleared the slashing fangs that 
whirled at her and slipped behind the shield 
of her own sharp teeth. And she knocked 
him down again, gnashing desperately as 
he regained his feet. I think, but for the 
training of her ancestors, this elegant lady, 
reared in the enervating environment of the 
fourth floor of a downtown apartment, 
would have surely closed for the death with 
this hellish wolf. But something told her 
that she must hold him for the huntsman’s 
lance; and so, for the third time, the brave 
little psovoi launched her seventy-five 
pounds of deadly speed toward the tan- 
furred shoulder—and she struck Doctor 
Lupus fairly at the waist and spilled him 
headlong! 

He struggled up to hands and knees. I 
could hear him calling to her first in a stern, 
then in a terror-stricken voice. For this 
daughter of the ancient sight-hunting breed 
had seen; and no touch, nor voice, nor 
scent could overweigh the testimony of 
what her eyes had watched take place be- 
low the level of my dining-room table. And 
before he could even get his hands out of 
the snow, she struck him down again. 

One long, heavy timber took me fairly 
across the eyes as my doughty little road- 
ster went through her fourth rail fence; but 
I clung to the wheel and the sweet barong 
and shook the blood out of my eyes as we 
rocked and lurched across the frozen fur- 
rows of that last rough field. She had just 
knocked him down the last time when the 
car went by them and broke itself to bits 
against the first trees of the wood that the 
gruesome creature had so nearly reached. 

My leap was true. Going through the 
air at over thirty miles an hour, the cushion 
of his body was all that saved me from sud- 
den death. My eyes were blind with blood 
from the blow of the flying rail, but I could 
feel quite horribly and plainly his throat 
beneath my fingers, and I could hear the 
voice of Doctor Lupus crying to me. I 
brushed my eyes clear of blood with my 
forearm as I lifted my left hand high. His 
face was white as death; his voice pitiful 
with terror. The blood from my forehead 
shut out the ghastly fear that shone in his 
fine eyes, and the baleful hate that glared 
from the eyes of her who lay close beside 
me, panting her exhaustion, her lips up- 
drawn, her muzzle hungrily close up against 
the doctor’s soft white throat. 

I wrapped the fingers of my left hand 
greedily about that ivory handle, and I 
drove the paper-thin blade blindly down. 
I thought I felt the smooth skin under my 
fingers become covered with a thick coat 
of hair. I know that as I wildly drove my 
left arm down and drove and drove again 
the shrieking of his voice changed into 
long-drawn, agonizing ululations. 


Octobe) 
rei? 


I didn’t look to see what lay b. 
when silence came at last, but ry, 
over the fields to the road and t 
doctor’s ear, to find out what it | 
With a heart to which a heart o; 
would have been feather-light I | 
Sweetheart to me and asked he; 
do. She sniffed at the little pupp} 
on the front cushion beside th‘ 
seat, and bristled and snarled a) 
against her collar. I had known f 
confirmed my hideous fears what}; 
lowed from a werewolf’s bite tha) 
fatal; but I held fast to Zanoza’s 
the same. I 

I went back, leading Zanoza 
covered an undamaged tire from 
of my car. Poor little helples 
Hopes and plans and motherings a| 
ings and depths of love that coul 
sounded mocked at me ghastli 
downy form. If only I had le 
know that a baby had arrived at « 
Then the gruesome hope and certa} 
to my heart, as I watched the litt] 
that it would not always be like { 
my wife was at home asleep, afte), 
day with her baby! How could 
to her empty handed? How wa 
the morning? Like a coward I } 
the knife I held ready in my ha 

I let loose my hold on Zanoza’s 
stepped over into the driver’ 
engine started to turn over. 
low rumble of it I heard that f 
again—a whimper—good God 
that had wailed to me in the 
rain! And as the car started 
glance of Zanoza worrying a 
along the margin of the road. 
the cruel thing she did was 1 
bowed my head upon the whe 
home blindly through the nigl 

How we got back to.town I. 
I sneaked like a murderer wy 
Dawn had come; and with it th 
I thanked God for that. In # 
it I slunk unheard to bed. J 
hardly touched the pillow b 
again the mockery of that | 
splashing of the downpour—mo} 
now than ever. 

She awoke. 

“Bobl!” she said; and 
happy. ‘‘He wants his brea’ 
Nausea ate at my heart. 
sleep this last night through 
determined! _ ‘ 

“Ttisthe rain,” I told her, “ji 
You need the rest so badly, § 
sleep.” ¥ 

“Tt is the boy,” she said. Th 
of his voice was absolutely perfe 
rain. ‘‘Will you go get him?” 

At least I could lie to her. I 
bathrobe off of one of the four } 
went with staggering steps thr; 
bathroom and opened Bobl’s door 
The blood stopped in my veins. / 
thump! It flowed again as mys 
blessed her and all of her nobler 
Chihuahua to Saint Bernard. Loy 
the-empty crib! A little wail! I) 
against the doorjamb and my grief 
heart filled out and swelled to the 
point. a 
The glisten of a small, red head 
skin compared to which the crea 
of the handle of my Malay pape 
sooty—who can describe it? Anc 
cluding you and Whitely, fe 
has any right to any such deserit 

I knotted the cord of my batht 

“Aren’t you coming back to b 
only four o’clock!”’ asked an ami 
voice. F 
“Not me!” I said good-by to 
manner approved by all parties ¢ 
and left the Bobl sitting up to the 
table like a man—and his mother w' 

I twisted the light button and 0 
the steam valve in the library. — 
patron of the most mysterious of t 
activities of men, is a persuasive 
procrastinating scalawag. Too ¢ 
he falsely convinced my ovel- 
mind that adventures so extrem! 
would all come back to me clear 
morning! i 
y 


. 
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«Merchant: 
.Manufacturer: 


he fact you should remember about the 
OND T and the fact is this—in eleven years not one 
OND T has worn out. 


lose built by us eleven years ago are still giving 
{ service. 


A 


A tomatically limited speed and the elimination of 
cte and unnecessary parts make the DIAMOND T 
ically “fool-proof.”’ Repairs due to ignorance or 
eissness of drivers are negligible. 


"ven years has not been long enough to determine 


mal life of a DIAMOND T. 


Model J-5, One Ton, $1725 
Model J-4, One and One-Half Tons, $2200 


TRUCKS 


Diamond T Model R 
Five Ton Truck — $4600 


Mr. Dealer: 
Mr. Distributor: 


No expense will ever stand in the way of our mak- 
ing the DIAMOND T still more worthy of its reputation 
as the strongest and most serviceable that can possibly be 
produced. 


Its unexcelled simplicity and mammoth strength 
have enabled the DIAMOND T to dominate in a limited 


territory for eleven years. 


Today our new plant is in full operation and we are 
ready for national distribution. To the strong distribu- 
tors and dealers now representing us, we will add others 
as rapidly as the right men can be secured. We invite 
correspondence from high grade dealers. 


' DIAMOND T TRUCKS are now available for quick shipment in the following sizes: 


Model J-3, Two Tons, $2475 
Model L-B, Three and One-Half Tons, $3750 
All Prices f. 0. b. Chicago 


Model R, Five Tons, $4600 


Full specifications, illustrations and prices will be sent upon request. 


- DIAMON DT NAOT ROS CAR COMPANY, esa aia ae St, 
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Made Only For Ford Cars 
1915-16-17 & 18 Models 
Nothing yet produced for the comfort 
and convenience of motorists has created 
such a sensation among Ford owners as 


For very little money you can quickly con- 
vert your Ford—either Roadster or Touring 
Car—into an all-year car for use anywhere, 
every day, regardless of the weather. 

We have been building high-grade closed 
carriages for nearly 60 years. The Koupet Top 
combines all our skill and experience. Its ex- 
clusive, patented features cannot be had in 
any other top. The frame is of hardwood, and 
the top is ribbed, padded, and covered with 
the best quality rubberized duck. The doors 
and panels are of strong, clear glass. 

The wind-shield is of the newest double- 
acting, ventilating type, with automatic hinges. 
It fits solidly and tightly all around. 

The sliding doors and the wind-shield are 
easily operated and are automatically held in 
any position to meet weather conditions. 
They will not rattle. 

The side panels and doors are easily re- 
moved. In fact, the Koupet Top in appear- 
ance and operation is very similar to the high 
priced Coupé and Sedan Tops. 

The Koupet Top is shipped flat, which insures 
a low freight or express rate. It is attached 
to the same fittings used for your old topand 
wind-shield. Any ‘‘handy man” can install it. 

It fits your car snugly. When closed it is 
wind-and-rain-tight and dust-proof. Write for 
circular or send your order now. 

Roadster Top $40.00 —Touring Top $60.00 
F. O. B. Belleville 


Heinzelman Bros. Carriage Co. 
Estab. 1857 


Jackson & ““B” Sts. Belleville, Ill. 


After Forty | 


More Bran 


At all ages folks need bran. It is 
nature’s laxative. 

As one grows older one needs it 
more. And sedentary people need 
it more than active. 

Eat what you need to keep you 


at your best. And eat it in Petti- 
john’s, the ever-welcome form. 
After a one-week test you will 
never go without it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent unground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine pat- 
ent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use 
like Graham flour in any recipe. 


Both sold in packages only. (1712) 
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A BUSINESS 


of your own and earn big 
: annual income in pro- 
fessional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. Nocapital 
required orgoodstobuy,noagencyorsoliciting. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 6 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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FOLLOWING THE RED CROSS 


relief organizations, who, after three years 
of herculean struggle to build up effective 
machines, loyally merged their own private 
identities for the good of the whole, and thus 
afforded the Red Cross, from the outset, a 
fine working base. Such self-abnegation 
requires real character! And, at a time 
like this, one big organization instead of 
many small ones prevents duplication and 
makes us stronger and swifter to act. 

“Of course’’—he smiled—‘‘we might 
have blown into Paris with a large affluent 
air and said to the various organizations: 
‘Come on, boys! Here are the Red Cross 
millions. We’ll outfit you all!’ But that’s 
hardly a businesslike procedure. 

“So much for what we found already 
on the ground. The next thing was to 
forgea machine for operation; for, justas we 
couldn’t turn over money blindly, neither 
could we dash wildly into the middle of 
things and let everybody start playing the 
game according to his own individual fancy. 
We had to find a plan, a policy, so as not 
to muddle. Therefore, we framed up a 
general working scheme, exactly as if we 
were a private concern handling a business 
proposition—for example, the United States 
Steel Corporation. That’s the only way I 
know how to get at this thing—exactly as 
if it were a private piece of business. 

“Now the work we intend to do over 
here divides itself, broadly speaking, under 
three general heads: The American Army, 
the French Army, and the needs of the 
civil population. With that in mind, I’ve 
built the organization round those three 
departments and chosen a head for each. 
After that I let each leader handle his own 
branch, choose his staff and arrange his 
job as he likes. But he’s the sole respon- 
sible party; and if his branch doesn’t func- 
tion he is the guilty man. Thus, there are 
no big quarreling committees, no divided 
opinions, no uncertain authority; each is a 
little kaiser, with a kaiser’s divine rights 
in his own domain. Yes; we’ve got to have 
little kaisers in business! But each is re- 
sponsible to his boss! 

“Then for each of these three general 
departments we have liaison, or go-between 
officers, usually Frenchmen, who tie us up 
with the French Government. These of- 
ficers communicate our reports to their 
own government, which acts upon them; 
after which the decisions are duly conveyed 
back tous. Here, again, no big committees 
to confuse the issue, but just one man, 
working back and forth, as an adjuster, to 
explain, modify, revise. Thus we get the 
French point of view unclouded by con- 
flicting personalities; and this, too, saves 
time and friction.” 


A Gigantic Plant 


“And now let me show you a blue print 
of the organization as it stands to-day: I 
needn’t tell you that there have been ob- 
stacles, perfectly enormous physical diffi- 
culties; and it has taken some tall whittling 
to produce this affair! ‘Naturally, it’s not 
yet complete in all its details. We’ve been 
in existence less than two months, and 
there are always troubles in the process of 
getting born. We’ve had to use what we 
had, which was not always what we wanted. 
Aside from that, we’ve had to go slow in 
some directions until we discovered exactly 
what were the desires of the French Govern- 
ment. We’re over here to work with them 
in their own way, and we’re trying not to 
rush like fools into certain delicate situa- 
tions until we’re sure of our ground.” 

At this point Major Murphy pressed a 
button and his secretary appeared with a 
large sheet, which appeared to me as if it 
might have been the pedigree card of King 
Henry VIII, with all his consorts, his con- 
sorts’ children, and their children’s children; 
and each lined up with reference to the 
august progenitor. At the top of the chart 
stood the name of the Chief Red Cross 
Commissioner to Europe, and beneath it 
that of his associate, James Perkins. 

“Here,” began Major Murphy, pointing 
with his pencil, “is the department of 
civilian relief, under Homer Folks, a top- 
notcher in just this sort of work. As you 
see, within this domain comes the care of 
all of the refugee children, the families 
driven from their homes in gassed districts, 
and the rehabilitation of the people whose 
homes were destroyed throughout the in- 
vaded districts—in short, all the acute 
suffering found on the fighting border. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


“Already we have taken under our pro- 
tection thousands of refugee children. So 
delicate and complicated is this whole field, 
touching as it does the profoundest sensi- 
bilities of a suffering people, that we have 
added still another department to this one 
in the shape of an advisory board, whose 
duty it is to study conditions and habits, 
collect data, and generally guide the first 
department to wise decisions. 

“Below is the engineering and construc- 
tion department, working in conjunction 
with the architectural corps. One of our 
first big tasks is going to be to build and 
equip numerous hospitals; also, big cen- 
ters, with research laboratories and teach- 
ing and nursing staffs. If this war continues 
for several years we’ll not send home for all 
our nurses; we’ll train them right here on 
the spot, up to the hour’s needs. Then, 
back of our lines we are establishing our own 
plants to manufacture ether and Doctor 
Crile’s shock-preventive anesthetic. In 
these precarious times we do not dare to 
trust to the uncertain shipment of those 
precious materials. 

“Tn addition to all this, along the rear of 
our army, immediately accessible, we are 
planning to throw a string of big ware- 
houses, where thousands of tons of extra 
hospital supplies will be stored ready at a 
moment’s notice in case of a sudden or 
violent offensive. We do not intend to 
repeat the catastrophe of those first terrible 
unexpected weeks of the war, when tens 
of thousands died from lack of sterile 
bandages or ether. How do we know that 
Germany will not bank against our men 
division after division, concentrate guns 
and effectives, and achieve a bloody slaugh- 
ter of both sides in order to punish our 
‘contemptible little army’? That would be 
like the Crown Prince! Well, we must 
provide against that.” 


Must Have Ships 


“Tn addition to these hospitals, nursing 
and teaching centers, ether plants and re- 
search laboratories for the best way of 
treating particular kinds of wounds, we aim 
to establish repos stations—rest rooms— 
canteens and shock hospitals, right behind 
the first line of trenches, where our soldiers 
suffering from shell shock may recover their 
shattered nerves. This department of con- 
struction is in itself a herculean labor, for 
materials are scarce and high, labor is 
almost unattainable, and transportation is 
uncertain and slow. And yet we’ve got to 
get those buildings up and in operation by 
the time our men are on the Front, or write 
ourselves down a failure. 

“And that brings us directly to the next 
department—transportation.’”’ He paused 
a long while over this word and repeated it 
slowly: ‘Transportation! That, as I con- 
ceive it, is the whole war in a word. Not 
gold; not food; not materials; not labor; 
not soldiers—we’ve got all of those things 
to burn. But ships! An unbreakable chain 
of carriers straight across the water. And 
unfortunately the American Red Cross in 
Europe can’t produce ships out of its 
pockets at will, like a magician. Nor canwe 
build them. But I can only say this; that 
unless we do get them, and that mighty 
quick, America will go down in an abyss 
terrible beyond any precedent in her his- 
tory! And we'll be over here, cut off, 
marooned, helpless as prisoners with their 
hands tied behind their backs. 

“As the responsible head of this show, 
that’s naturally the phase of the situation 
which interests me most. From now on, 
every hour is precious. And, equally from 
now on, every hour of delay can be esti- 
mated pretty accurately in the loss of so 
many human lives. We’ve got to face that 
fact squarely—and over here it looms big- 
ger than across the water. 

“‘Let’s figure on that line a bit! Suppose 
we get our men into the trenches. Suppose 
the Germans decide on a big coup to wipe 
us off the slate. Suppose at the same time 
with theland attack they launch asmashing 
undersea offensive. It’s extremely likely. 
For you don’t suppose, while America wag 
wrangling in subcommittees over the ques- 
tion whether she’d have steel ships or 
wooden ships, or big ships or little ships, or 
no ships, that Germany was sitting still, 
twiddling her thumbs? And suppose she 
temporarily severs us from our base— 
violent land offensives going forward all 
along the line; wounded pouring into the 


we be able to stand without cra 


hospitals, thousands in a day: 
supplies melting away by tons 
much of that sort of excess p 


less we get those ships! 

““As a responsible party, I’y 
dwell somewhat on that sombe 
picture. And I can say here thé 
fast as we can, we’re hoarding g1 
just such an emergency. 

“Our next department covers 
ations in the American and 
and I shall let my associate, ] 
Perkins, take up that field with 
remain the photograph and cine 
under Mr. Paul Rainey, and 
administrative departments, 
the wheels go round. That’s 
in brief. 

“Let mesay a final word about th 
An unknown friend has contrib 
quarters fora year. Our chiefs of st; 
left big jobs to work voluntarily 
Our overhead expenses are not 
that, save for a nominal percen 
Red Cross millions go direct] 
work. We’re not a profession 
society, with an eighty-per-e 
margin and a shouting publici 
fact, in our absorption in ge 
don’t know but that we’ve let th 
end drag a bit. And perso 
much up on that game.” 

He had risen now, preparato 
for Belgium. 

“Major Murphy,” I said, “‘is’ 
particular word you wish to say- 
cial message to the American 

“Yes; there are three thi 
plied with characteristic deci 
said them once; but the 
too clear: 

““Number One: Save for sm 
expenses, every dollar of the | 
millions is being turned into 
work. 

“Number Two: We’ve now 
organization that’s going to fun 
function big, unless the Germ 
monkey wrench into the m 
cutting off supplies. Also, we g 
tion. We don’t have to wait fe 
Congress every time we hang up 

“Number Three: The An 
Cross in Europe is not hoggi 
situation. Independent societies 
merged with us have done so of 
free will. Other societies who 
excellent work with their own 
and know the ropes better th 
we're simply backing financially 
ally I do not give a snap of my finge 
whose auspices this work is done- 
we put it over. ; 

“That’s three. I’ll add a fot 
serious of all. If, at this critica 
split off into bickering little 
hating the others, we stand to dam 
prestige immeasurably. And, mor 
that, we lengthen France’s term ofst 
and are failures on our job. So we 
to hang together. And that’s all, ex 
tell the folks at home we’re doing 
And with a warm handshake hems 


Mr. Perkins - 


From Major Murphy, I sought th 
of the Military Affairs Department. 
“Mr. Perkins,’ I asked, “what 
Red Cross doing right now for. 
ican soldiers in France?” 
Mr. Perkins rose and cross 
large map of France, hanging 
door. ’ 
“Here,” he said, pointing, “ 
first men landed. There they r 
or so, before attacking the lan 
journey. And when I tell you that 
those troops three days to arrive a 
final destination, a distance less tha 
between Providence and New Yor 
may get a glimpse of some of the diff 
of transportation at this momen 
sent down a Red Cross man in 4 
arrange rest rooms and an infirm 
nurses in case of sickness on boa! 
man met the troops at the d 
the first American soldier land. ¢ 
he was an Irishman! Pcs 
“In addition, we installed Re 
nurses in temporary quarters at ead 
big stopping points along the rout 
a man falling unexpectedly i 
have to be dropped off, at s 
(Continued on Page 
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;. LICE R. DRESSER 
igehold Consultant 
fassachusetts 


SJANET M. HILL 
School of Cookery 
w Hampshire 


. M. DUNLAP 
es  Sclence Specialist 
‘Illinois 


t 
\a Hoosier expert is a leader in her field. 
A are capable. All are noted. In practical 
‘ihen experiments they discover many labor- 
ort-cuts.’’ Then we build the inventions 
ncinto Hoosier Cabinets. Others, through 
i expert advice to women who buy the 
et So the actual presence of these specialists 
‘tchen is not necessary. 
hiing the Hoosier, you have the effect of 
ke and brains at your side. 


ow Hoosier Helps You 

ftyour flour four times faster than old ways 
you the patented Shaker Sifter. It makes 
gl and fluffy, and does not grind dirt through 


3 you miles of steps by arranging places 
ticles within arm’s reach ! 


————— 
i Pe 


You sit and 
You reach instead of walk. 


The most used articles are nearest. 
work in comfort. 

One brainy woman, through her patented Food 
Guide, answers each day that old perplexing ques- 
tion, ‘What shall we have for dinner?’’ 

In 40 work-reducing ways, the Hoosier saves you 


toil and energy and time. And bear in mind, with 
all these extra features the Hoosier is priced no 
higher than ordinary. 

None can surpass its lifetime standard of con- 
struction. More than a million Hoosiers are in 
daily use. We know of none that ever wore out. 


Will You Accept This Offer? 


You must confess that you would like to have this 
cabinet. “Then what excuse can exist to prevent 
you? Certainly not price—Hoosier prices are low, 


nh hits hg il a 


Household Consultant 
Wisconsin 


MRS. NELLIE KEDZIE | 


MRS. FRANK A. PATTISON 
Domestic Efficiency Engineer 
New Jersey 


MISS ALICE BRADLEY 
Principal Miss Farmer’s School 
of Cookery, Massachusetts 


MISS FAY KELLOGG 
Household Science Architect 
New York 


due to enormous output. 
you can pay as convenient. 


More than that, we let you try the Hoosier. Make 
a small payment and our dealer will deliver it. 


All money refunded if you re not delighted ! 


Write for Kitchen Book FREE 


Get the six new kitchen plans that our Council of Scien- 
tists have arranged to save your time. See the five new 
Hoosier models, pictured and described. 

This interesting book— called ‘‘New Kitchen Short- 
Cuts’’— is full of splendid ideas. Get a free copy while they 
last. Just mail us your address — send now. 


Hoosier Mfg. Co., 1710 Sidney St., New Castle, Ind. 
Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets in the World 
Branches: 1067 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
The Adams Furniture Company, Toronto, Canada 
The Hoosier Store, 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 


Certainly not terms— 
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She New Haynes Motor Coaches 


All-Season Sedans 


URVEY the Autumn and Winter offer- 

ings of the fashionable motor coach builders. 

A close analogy is thus revealed between 

the composite best of their essential features and 
the newest Haynes coaches. 


Were you to design an enclosed carriage to 
suit your personal tastes after such a tour of in- 
spection—were you to embody those most desired 
details of interior arrangement, appointments, up- 
holstery and the like—your finished custom-built 
coach would scarcely differ from a Haynes. 


What your entire family longs for is furnished 
in a Haynes —luxury without extravagance — 
sumptuous riding ease—distinction. 


Mounted upon sturdy girders and long, broad 
springs—quietness within, despite road roughness 
beneath, will prove a permanent virtue. 


You will travel behind the smooth, silent- 
running Haynes engine—that good engine which 
has required no vital changes in three and a 
quarter years. 


Town Cars 


: 


aati tM Da a ice 


Coupes 


HOULD it be as low as a mile an hour in 
congested trafhc—or the speed of an express 
train—it is accomplished in high gear with- 

out the rasp or crunch of a shift. 


Likewise it is fleet when there is need for ac- 
celeration. On a long up-hill pull it does not falter. 


This abundant, responsive power—greater than 
other engines of comparable size possess—is why 
it is “America’s greatest light six” engine. 


Its splendid performance is attained with econ- 
omy. 1200 Haynes owners report that for fuel, 
tires, oil and repairs, the cost to drive a Haynes 
is but 3%c per mile! 

ES AS OS 

Your early inspection of Haynes coaches is 

advisable. A limited number only will be avail- 


able this fall. 


In addition to Springfield Type Sedans, Town 
Cars and Coupés, Haynes “Light Sixes” and “Light 
Twelves” are to be had in 5 and 7-passenger Tour- 
ing Models and 4-passenger Roadsters. Catalog and 


prices on request. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 4o S. Main St, Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 


October 


The Haynes is gentle and easi\ 
controlled when in a woman’s hance 

Our dealer in your city will demo 
strate this to you to your satisfacti 


(Continued from Page 44) 

utter strangers. And again, when 
jou that during that first memorable 
‘/yr men and one government mule 
o| in the night through the open doors 
% box cars and were not materially 
sd, you will have an even better im- 
<1 of the slowness of transportation! 
‘an rolled into a stream and picked 
s out greatly refreshed, and simply 

first train the next morning. 

)sther was not so lucky. He pitched 
yn his head; and at dawn the next 
sne French peasants came upon him 
-+yridge, quite out of his mind, looking 
imaginary gun. He wanted that 
4d he wanted it mighty quick! They 
id: him in and turned him over to a 
¢ hospital in the town. And there 
gat found him, sitting up in bed, with 
ch dictionary in hand, trying to 
stogether enough French words to 
aj his plight. 

Yu see,’ he told our agent, ‘What 
sad was this: It was a close night 
\ left the car doors open. In my 
)!must unconsciously have crawled 
that one cool place. Perhaps the 


s} sentinel on duty and that the Ger- 
slere very near. So, of course, when 
mito, my first idea was that a Boche 
gatted me one from the rear; and 
xd my gun!’ We paid this man’s 
mis and sent him on his way. 

3¢aany other little cases of human dis- 
,|mporary tight boxes, some humor- 
sjne pathetic, have arisen along this 
ojoassage, that, to cover these cases 
nike our men as comfortable as pos- 
,/e have established at. each large 
piz point what we call a contingency 
. fo this contingency man we give 
it} thousand francs a month to ease 
hi2 small worries, cheer up our men 
he oute and send them along on their 
_ “his is exactly the warm human 
hor which the Red Cross stands— 
go help our men through the first 
uu and lonely days in a strange land. 
| expense sheet of a contingency 
jrevealing. Here are a few items 


FRANCS 


Americans in hospitals. . . . . . 70.00 
same men to take on the train . . . 11.75 
pation of same to station. . . . . . 6.00 
et and fruit for the sick. . . 2... 8.30 
¢farefor one patient ....... 40 


ii) highly romantic or thrilling about 
2 :ms—just putting into actual serv- 
he ig-brother idea. 

44.7, when a steady influx of American 
oslhall be pouring along these lines, 
2d Cross centers will be enlarged, 
s tion barracks for dormitories, rec- 
ol7ooms for the convalescent and an 
ujeinfirmary to treat thesick. That’s 
s¢‘me of assistance for all the chief 
1; points along the routes of trans- 
atin from the coast to the Front.” 


“Ss 


i=] 


nirmation as to Casualties 


\s> the camps themselves: There we 
ido work through the army chap- 
. here are several logical reasons for 

ie chaplain is with his regiment at 
Mm} aS a commissioned officer. He is 
pcmaster and censor of the mails. 
5 1€ men are constantly passing in 
ou of his office at all hours of the day. 
; ood quarters and can, if he likes, 
ig for a large place to be used for a 
aim center for the battalion. By 
si him as our agent we kill two birds 

+ stone: First, we escape all over- 
‘€yense of personnel, for the chaplain 
ui by the army, which, of course, 
Pts all his equipment from place to 
*; nd second, by getting behind him 
cily we help him to realize the op- 
uries of his position. 

s far, we have sent books, a library 
1r| hundred volumes, to each regi- 
bs tationery; football and baseball 
moving-picture films, which travel 
ap to camp; and whatever else the 
las have suggested to us. As the 
me move up closer and closer to 
‘Tt, we still keep in close touch with 
‘hi lain. He regularly sends in to us 
St»f requisitions and we send the stuff 
Dir camions. 

n \dition to the above work, we have 
«very important department called 
2au of Information of Casualties. 
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The purpose of this bureau is to get in- 
formation of casualties to the families of 
American soldiers wounded, missing or 
taken prisoner, and to act as a means of 
communication between them and such 
prisoners. 

“Suppose, for example, John Jones is re- 
ported missing—or perhaps he is not re- 
ported at all. His people simply have not 
heard from him for a long while, and they 
become worried and cable to us saying: 
“Look up John Jones, of such-and-such a 
regiment.’”’ Then we give John Jones’ 
name into the hands of one of our searchers. 
These searchers are men at the base hos- 
pitals who collect information on the 
wounded, the missing and the dead. The 
searcher looks through the lists of patients 
of the hospital to see whether any of John 
Jones’ regimental comrades are there. Let 
ca say he discovers one; he interrogates 

im. 

““Oh, yes! Jones went down with a ball 
through his lung. Our brancardiers carried 
him in. He is in such or such a hospital.’ 

“But suppose the search does not con- 
clude so easily, and John Jones cannot be 
found. Then the searchers post bulletins 
through the hospitals and distribute them 
among the patients, soliciting information 
in their lists of missing. In this -way we 
perform a very vital service to troubled 
American parents. For the War Office, 
which has the casualties in charge, is fright- 
fully overworked; and how is it going to 
know what happens to every man who 
some night doesn’t report Present! to his 
officers? So the Red Cross has undertaken 
to supplement the information; and a brief 
postal, bearing our Paris address and the 
name and regiment of the soldier, gets the 
Red Cross on the job.” 


Battledore and Shuttlecock 


“Of course, when the Germans begin to 
take our men prisoners we become the chief 
means of communication. Already we 
have from seventy-five to eighty American 
prisoners in Germany.” 

meliloti 

“Oh, yes! Captured by submarines. 
And to each of those men we send a weekly 
packet.” ~ 

“And what does that packet contain?” 

“Well, it contains, first, about ten pounds 
of fats in one shape or another. Then, 
warm clothing, boots—heavy boots for the 
winter—and comforts of all kinds. During 
the cold of this coming winter those weekly 
parcels alone are going to save many a 
soldier’s life!” 

“And now,’ I said, ‘‘please show me 
something you are doing in the field.” 

So they fixed me up an itinerary. It was 
a beautiful itinerary. By automobile I was 
to look at their canteen service for the 
French Army at C , one of the biggest 
transportation centers in the war zone; in- 
spect their canteen service in other centers; 
and finally visit the quarters of the First 
American Expeditionary Force in France, 
and see what was being done for the per- 
sonal comforts of that young pioneer army. 

It was estimated that about three days 
would suffice for the permits; and, in order 
to expedite matters, special letters were ob- 
tained from the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
himself, begging various chiefs of bureaus 
to put through my passes without delay. 
The liaison officer, as he handed me the 
letter, assured me it was most exceptional 
and was never given save to smooth the 
path of ambassadors and high royalties of 
the Line. If that be true I am sorry for 
any simple private individual who attempts 
to pass that barrage, for I fought for my 
permit in every particular and over every 
inch of the ground from Dan to Beersheba! 

To begin with, they gave me a paper 
filled with every conceivable question; 
every minute particularity about my an- 
cestors and my ancestors’ ancestors. They 
asked about everything except whether my 
paternal grandmother hada bathtub! And 
I answered everything meticulously, with 
pure joy; one does not often havea chance 
like that to get back at one’s ancestors. 
The result was a piece of finished creative 
art. 

Then came the question of photographs. 
Mine had been taken in New York, with 
a hat. 

“Sans chapeau, mademoiselle!”’ said the 
little clerk of the bureau firmly. 

So I obediently went out and procured 
a set sans chapeau. When I returned and 
handed them to the little clerk he glanced 
at them, frowned, shook his head, and 
called in an assistant. The assistant called 
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in his assistant. And the three of them 
took the picture over to the light and bent 
over it, with deep concentrated attention. 

“But there is no hat!’”’ I exclaimed, a 
trifle exasperated. I thought perhaps they 
fancied, from the way I was standing in the 
picture, that I was trying to get the best 
a ogee and concealing that hat behind my 

ack. 

“Mademoiselle, this will not do,” pro- 
nounced the first little clerk severely. ‘‘Ab- 
solutely! It is a three-quarters view. You 
must have full face; full face and no hat.” 

And so I journeyed forth again. But 
this was only the first advance skirmish. 
With my genealogical tree in hand; with my 
four pictures, full face and without a hat; 
with my letter from the Minister of War; 
with my passport, my provisory card of 
identity, my declaration of domicile, and 
the copy of my last year’s permis de séjour, 
and my immatriculation papers, I once 
more approached the chief of the bureau, 
presented my documents—and the battle 
was on. 

“You wish a sazv'f-conduii to go into the 
zone of the army?”’ 

“sé Yes.’’ 

“You have a carnet d’étranger ?”’ 

oe No.’’ 

“That takes anywhere from ten days to 
a month to procure.”’ 

“But I am pressed for time, and this 
letter from the minister asks you to ask the 
chief of the bureau to expedite the affair.”’ 

“Ah, yes!” He glanced at the letter, 
and it seemed to me he looked derisive. 
“How do you wish to go?” 

“As you see—by automobile.” 

“By a militarized automobile?”’ 

“T think so. It belongs tothe Red Cross.” 

“But women are not allowed in milita- 
rized automobiles in the war zone. That is 
absolutely impossible. It is a rule of the 
French Government.” 

“But women do go in militarized auto- 
mobiles—nurses and so on.”’ 

“But they belong to the Red Cross.’’ 

“And if I belong to the Red Cross may 
I go in a militarized automobile?”’ 

“Certainly; but for that you must have 
a carnet d’étranger, which takes anywhere 
from ten days to a month to secure.”’ 

“But this letter of the minister—will 
you kindly present it with my papers to the 
gentleman to whom it is addressed, Mon- 
sieur X?”’ 

With the look of derision deepening upon 
his face, he disappeared. After one hour’s 
waitin the bustling antechamber he dumped 
the papers into my lap, exclaiming trium- 
phantly: 

““Monsieur X does not occupy himself 
with that affair!” 

“Then who does?” 

“Ah, mademoiselle ———’’ He gave a 
wide wave of his hands and returned to his 
work. 

After a suitable pause I approached his 
desk. ; 

“Tf Monsieur X does not occupy himself 
with this affair, will you kindly ask him to 
give me the address of someone who does, 
to whom I may present this letter from the 
minister?’’ 


” 


Who’s Got the Button? 


He dived into the rear office and, after 
another hour of delay, returned with a 
name scribbled across the back of an 
envelope. 

“‘This is the monsieur who will occupy 
himself with the affair.” 

Accordingly to that gentleman, a genial 
French commandant, I betook myself. 
Upon reading the letter he raised his eye- 
brows and exclaimed: 

“But, mademoiselle, it is not I who 
should occupy myself with this affair. It 
is Monsieur X to whom it is addressed.”’ 

“But I have just this instant returned 
from Monsieur X, and he says it is not he 
but you who should occupy yourself with 
the affair; and, as I am pressed for 
time ——” 

“Tike all the Americans!” he laughed. 
“Wait; I will telephone to Monsieur X.”’ 

Hedidso. They talked about the weather; 
the Italian offensive; they made an en- 
gagement to dine; and, as Monsieur X 
was about to ring off, the commandant 
exclaimed: 

“Oh, wait a second! There is a demoi- 
selle here in my bureau, with a letter 
from Wait; I shall read it to you.” 

And he read the letter from the minister, 
giving all his titles and honors, in a voice 
full of laughter. Then followed many 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Have you found 
your ultimate 
tobacco? 


Have you discovered a brand or mixture 
which you believe is the last word in pipe 
tobacco as far as you are concerned? 

Or are you still searching for that tobacco 
which you'll be content to smoke for the rest 
of your days? 

Some men find a tobacco that suits them 
early in their smoking careers. 

It is even possible that some men pick the 
one tobacco the very first time. 

But these are exceptional cases. 

The average smoker spends years experi- 
menting with various blends and mixtures. 

That’s probably what you have done. 

Friends have recommended their favorite 
brands to you—you have tried them all. 

Dealers have given 
you samples of new to- 
baccos and urged you 
to try others. 

Advertisements have 
induced you to try still 
other brands. 

Yet now, after all 
these experiments, you 
, probably still have 
: your doubts as to 
whether the brand 
you smoke is the 
ultimate. 

Even though 
you smoke it and 
enjoy it, deep 
down in your heart 
jthere is possibly 

the thought that 

; somewhere there’s 

a tobacco that would suit you better if you 
only knew its name. 

The chances are that no friend of yours 
can tell you its name because individual 
tastes are so different. 

You've got to find it for yourself by patient 
and continuous effort. 

Some men have tried Edgeworth tobacco 
and found that it did not quite touch the 
spot. 

On the other hand many thousands of 
men smoke nothing else. They found in 
Edgeworth their ultimate tobacco. 

Edgeworth is a peculiar tobacco. 
very distinct flavor and aroma. 

That’s why the men who like it smoke it to 
the exclusion of all other brands. They are 
strong for it because they have found that it 
gives them more pipe-satisfaction than any 
tobacco they ever smoked. 

You may not like Edgeworth—then again 
you might. You must try it yourself to find 
out—nothing we say about it can influence 
your likes or your dislikes. 

But it’s very easy to try Edgeworth. A 
generous sample will be mailed you if you 
will just write your name and address on a 
postcard and mention the dealer from whom 
you purchase most of your tobacco. 

The package we send will contain Edge- 
worthin both its forms— Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed—whichever one you like is 
merely a matter of personal preference—the 
tobacco is exactly the same. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in thin oblong 
slices—each slice making a comfortable pipe 
load. You rub up the slice in your hand be- 
fore loading your pipe. 

The Ready-Rubbed is the same Edgeworth 
tobacco except that the rubbing-up operation 
has been done for you by specialized ma- 
chinery. It is in just the right condition for 
your pipe. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are—10c for a pocket-size tin, 25c, 
and 50c for larger tins, $1.00 for a humidor 
tin. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. It is on sale practically every- 
where. Mailed prepaid where no dealer can 
supply. 

For the free sample, write to Larus & 
Brother Co., 1 South 21st St., Richmond, Va. 


It hasa 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your job- 
ber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of the 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed by prepaid 
parcel-postatsameprice you would pay jobber. 
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400 Gas Car Owners Proved Wrong 


A list of 400 gas car owners was 
compiled. 


Each owner was requested to state 
off-hand the approximate num- 
ber of miles he thought he trav- 
eled each day. 


The answers ranged from 50 to 


150 miles. 


That was about what we thought 
they would say. 


Most motorists do think they travel 
a long ways each day. 


In fact, we know that if the Detroit 
Electric had mileage of 200 
miles on a single charge of the 
battery, practically all enclosed 
car buyers would purchase 
Detroit Electrics. 


Thousands of buyers are depriv- 
ing themselves of all the ad- 
vantages of the Detroit Electric 
simply because of their honest 
but erroneous impression that 
they need 200 miles on a single 
battery charge. 


Yet we know those very motorists 
are fair-minded and open to 
conviction. 


So we set out to prove that the 
mileage a Detroit Electric does 
give—80 to 100 miles on one 
charge of the battery—is more 
than enough for a day’s use. 


Gasoline Has Advanced 72% in Cost inLast 2 Years. Electric Power Has Decreased inC¥ 


We had these same 400 gas car 
owners, who told us they 
thought they drove 50 to 150 
miles a day, keep track of the 
speedometer readings for each 
day for a period of 60 days. - 


And these 400 proved them- 
selves mistaken. 


They found that actually they did 
not travel anything like what 
they assumed they did. 


As a matter of fact, 300 of the 
400 traveled between 30 to 40 


miles a day. 


80 traveled from 40 to 50 miles 
a day. 18 traveled from 50 to 
55 miles a day. 


And two traveled from 65 to 75 


miles per day. 


Yet all the 400 thought the 
Detroit Electric should have a 
200 mile range on a single 
charge of the battery to meet 
their needs. 


But the speedometer proved to 
them that if the Detroit Electric 
had only 45 miles per charge it 
would be more than enough 


for 300 of the 400 owners. 


Whereas, the Detroit Electric ac- 
tually has from 80 to 100 miles 
on a charge. 


And. that is more mileage than 
even those few needed who 
traveled the greatest distance 
each day. . 


Here is another point to consider. 
It also is a point in favor of the 
Detroit Electric. You are fre- 
quently told of the tremendous 
speed and great touring ability 
of gas cars. ; 


Of course, you realize that it costs 
heavily to develop this excess 
speed and touring ability. 


So it is logical to assume that 
other features of performance 
and quality must be slighted to 
keep the cost of the car within 
the set selling price. 


Yet this test of the 400 owners 
proves that excess speed and 
touring ability is not used. 


Why, then, should you buy what 


you don’t use or have need 
for? 


In the case of the Detroit Electric 
speed and touring ability has 
not been over-emphasized. 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 


Detroit 


Michigan 


It has been our aim to deve 
car of quality, usable ul 
economy of service, and 
plicity of operation. 


When you buy a Detroit Ek 
you buy motor car perform 
that you do use. 


If you will ride once in the: 
troit Electric it will win: 
Its better value for youn 
your family will impress y« 
once. a 


You will find the modern Dec 
Electric a big, powerful, 0 
oughly able automobile. 


It gives the smoothest pos 
performance all the time—w 
or summer. 


It picks up instantly and bril 
Leave it outside on the cos 
days and yet it will star 

the minute you turn on? 


““bucking”’ or “ 


It is so easy and simple to operate tl 
the family—even the younger me! 
—can drive the Detroit Electric § 


This driving simplicity of the D® 
Electric is a particularly desirabl? 
ture in these days when so many? 
husbands and sons, as well as chau ; 
—are responding to our nation 
for men. 


Call the nearest Detroit Electric deal” 
day and let him give you a dem b 
tion in one of the new m 


$2,125 to $2,775, f. o. b. Detroit: ' 


Sail 
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jons and explanations. At length 
andant rang off and turned to me: 

_have understood?” 

\ ra But I see it is a game of But- 
/ton; who’s got the button?” 
joked at me, not understanding my 

iry lapse into English. 

jen! It is this way: It is not Mon- 

| neither is it I, who should occupy 

a}}s rc the affair; it is the Liaison 


1 here shall I find him?” 
i that is the question! Go to the 
(astantine. Go about five o’clock.” 
3 will he certainly be there at five?” 
yes; he is often there about five. 
9 not find him, then perhaps he will 
| the morning—unless he has gone 
. ra few days for a cure. He is 
I| with lumbago.” 
1, monsieur, I am very pressed for 
é gd this letter from the minister 
™~ yes; I perfectly comprehend. You 
vised for time. Good! Goat three!” 
ree I searched for the major at the 
s¢in the Rue Constantine; he was 
knew where—possibly at the 
si7 0 of War. Accordingly to the Min- 
o Var I went, and found Major H 
7 y issuing from the gate. I gave him 
str. He glanced at it hastily and re- 
dt, frowning as he assured me: 
t. not IT ,who should occupy myself 
C3 = 
ee don’t!’’ I broke in. ‘Please 
ly it again!” And I explained the 


ti. 
erajor laughed. 

iT do assure you, mademoiselle, 
Alia Monsieur X who should oc— 
fiilitate your affair. 


Go back to 


he will not even receive me!” 

évill receive you this time; I shall 
e to him at once. Go back.” 

cze more I returned to Monsieur X 
hiderisive doorkeeper; and that was 
sn of the first round. 

it Il these discouragements and en- 
ejants of red tape are necessary to 


«army from the rear. 
e is a story of a French colonel, an 
tnd simple gentleman but a marti- 
liscipline and propriety, to whom a 
ciie for a permit to see her husband, 
rtn lieutenant. She had succeeded 
tg as far as Compiégne, where the 
orutally held her up. She wept, 
Ms entreated; the colonel was ada- 


she 


re of lovely ladies from invad-: 


: all the horrid trouble,” 
ed “‘of obtaining the passes, the dis- 
a2 questions those little people 
1 | the various bureaus, to arrive so 
9 (e’s dear husband, and then to fail! 
'e-cruei!”’ 

kgth, moved by her beauty and her 
, /¢ colonel capitulated. 

fhe, there!” he said. ‘Don’t cry! 
ls etch a point this time; but it was 
lh*dy thing to try.” 


A Embarrassed Lieutenant 


| 
ad took her in his own military car— 
tly'orbidden to women—over to the 
s cantonnement. They came upon 
e enant i in question just issuing from 
o¢ “Here is your wife come to see 
” samed the honest colonel. 
ne ieutenant gaped, turned white, 
ed ed, and then blurted forth: 
Sh is ‘not my wife! She—I—I have 
si-stepping that lady for six months! 
ane commandant, what have you 
! * 
Fie course I received my sauf- 
u-and then did not have to use it 
t oughout the entire trip! 
he »ntries at the outskirts of the vil- 
i with their rifles for us to 
but when they saw Croix Rouge 
nine painted across the front of our 
n waved us on with friendly smiles. 
ve) Americans— Allies! 
\ followed along, deeper into the 
the roads became noticeably bet- 
a: we were to discover later, as we 
reid toward the Front, that the food 
she better and cheaper. Excellent 
S Paris prices. Later we passed 
vient transport lines, camions and 
et. trucks, and horses weaving in long 
tions toward some invisible 
e whirled through little villages 
*h troops en repos. 
n€jountry was beautiful, with green 
ns of valleys, soft rounded hills, 
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and slow ample streams, lined with pop- 
lars, flowing as smoothly as a canal; sheep 
in the meadows; cows in the clover; tow- 
headed girls tending geese; old men whip- 
ping the streams for trout—the whole affair 
intimate, sun-steeped; cozy, with an air of 
fine tranquillity that made the reports of 
the desperate fighting behind the slopes to- 
ward the north seem like a sinister night- 
mare. 

Over all this country the Germans had 
poured; but, nevertheless, only a few 
scattered or fallen crosses in fields of grain 
and poppies mark the invasion. The har- 
vests this year are excellent. That it is not 
a bumper crop is due to the fact that the 
shoulders of the women of France are not 
quite strong enough to drive the plow to 
its deepest furrows. But there is an abun- 
dance of wheat, barley and potatoes. 

Occasionally an officer in his low gray car 
would tear past us with a whoosh! and 
disappear in an aureole of dust. At these 
times we seemed to be standing still, though 
our speedometer recorded forty miles. The 
tiny tricolor fluttering at the front of such 
cars indicated a general. Some fine morn- 
ing, when I am feeling very well indeed, I 
am going to stick a little tricolor on my car 
and race straight through to the Crown 
Prince! 

At C—— we stopped to visit a canteen 
operated by the Red Cross, the largest and 
most complete of its kind in France. Con- 
ceive gigantic barracks, light, spacious and 
decorated with beauty and dash. The 
young Frenchman who designed the in- 
terior color schemes of this building won 
the Prix de Rome, and since the war has 
turned his art into making camouflage— 
protective designs for French guns and 
camions. 


Red Cross Rest Barracks 


The barracks are about evenly divided 
into three sections—dining room, rest 
room and dortoirs, or sleeping quarters. 
Here a French soldier, arriving from the 
Front and infested by the terrible crawling 
plague from the trenches, may take a hot 
bath, get his uniform disinfected while he 
is doing so, procure clean underwear, have a 
shave, and, if heis hungry, dine. This meal, 
simple and nourishing, and based upon 
what the soldiers like, costs about fourteen 
cents—if the soldier has it. If he i is tempo- 
rarily broke a ticket man at the door will 
mend matters. Placed as the building is, 
directly at the railroad station of C 
one of the busiest transportation centers of 
the war zone, where from twelve thousand 
to twenty thousand troops pass through 
daily, and perhaps twice that number during 
an offensive, this canteen serves thousands 
with the veriest necessities of life. 

The value of such an establishment, so 
placed that it catches all the men coming 
and going, is inestimable. Good food, baths, 
beds, a pleasant room to write or rest in— 
these will be priceless comforts indeed 
through the coming winter. Heretofore 
nothing had been done for these men, save 
to serve them coffee. And while they waited 
for their trains to the Front, or to the rear, 
there was nothing for it but to sit for hours 
on the wooden benches, their heavy kits 
dragging down their shoulders, weary 
statues of patient immobility—or betake 
their way to the lower quarters of the 
town, where vice has mobilized itself for 
the occasion. 

The French Government, realizing the 
gravity of this situation and its immediate 
reaction upon the morale of the troops, 
has codperated with the Red Cross in des- 
ignating certain big transportation centers 
and erecting these barracks. Given the 
building, the Red Cross then furnishes the 
interior fittings, the personnel, the funds— 
and gets to work. On cold days, aside from 
the meal in the dining room, the Red Cross 
also serves coffee from the platform to 
thousands of troops en route, who may not 
descend from the trains. 

As an extension of this same kind of 
work with the French troops, the Red 
Cross is also sustaining, just back of the 
first-line trenches, canteens for the men in 
the trenches. The French have twenty-one 
such canteens; the Red Cross has promised 
to duplicate that number—which will 
swing an unbroken line of coffee clubs 
along the entire French Army! Working 
in abris, or underground shelters, often 
under fire, these canteen men serve hot 
coffee to the detachments of troops con- 
stantly circulating between the first lines 
and the rear. In each abri an American 
works with a Frenchman. 


EVENING POST 


This, again, is in accordance with Major | 
Murphy’s idea that, until our soldiers are | 


actually fighting in the trenches, it is the 
duty of the Red Cross to make the French 
feel that America is in the game in every 
possible way. And so he has caused to be 
placed in each of these dangerous rest sta- 
tions a young American—as an earnest of 
what is to come. 

We left B in the late afternoon. As 
it was Sunday, it was decided to motor 
through the camps, lodge in L , alittle 
village a mile away, and return on Monday 
to see what the Red Cross and the Y. M. 
C. A. were doing for the personal comfort 
of the men. 

It was a beautiful sunny afternoon, mild 
and tranquil, and we wound through one 
exquisite little green valley after another, 
each idyllically pastoral and quiet, with its 
soft, calm-flowing streams flanked by pop- 
lars and its quota of fishermen. Presently 
groups of chasseurs, in their jaunty dark 
uniform, bearing the insignia of the bugle, 
began to dot the roadside. Next a lanky 
horseman in khaki shot by, having a hard 
time with his horse, which shied at the auto- 
mobile. Then suddenly khaki swarming 
everywhere! We were in the heart of the 
First American Army to France! 

Presenting ourselves at headquarters we 
found the general out; so, while the chauf- 
feur backed his car, we strolled down the 
village’s single narrow little street. There 
I ran into a youth holding some towels. 
At home I should have judged that young- 
ster to be about sixteen, perhaps going 
upon seventeen. But there was a particu- 
lar babylike freshness to his contour, a 
babylike curl to his lashes, which made 
him appear peculiarly naive and boyish. 

“How did you get here?’ I asked. 

He laughed, understanding the implica- 
tion. 

“Well,” he said, “I ran away from home 
three times to doit; and so at last mother 
gave her consent.” 

“And how do you like this strange 
country?” 

“Why,” he replied in his soft Southern 
drawl, “‘it’s not so strange. It seems right 
like the hills of North Ca’lina!”’ 

“T think it’s like Connecticut,” said a 
private beside him. “I come from Con- 
necticut; and there’s the same fertile, cul- 
tivated valleys, the same easy swell of hills, 
the same slow but sure rivers.’ 

“‘T think it’s like Missouri,” declared an- 
other. “I live in a little town you could 
poke off into one of these hills and it would 
never know it was mislaid. When I first 
saw these hills, with little towns no bigger 
than a peanut tucked away among them, 
I said to myself: ‘Well, good morning, 
Missouri!’”’ 

So France was not strange or lonesome. 
It was merely North Carolina, Connecti- 
cut, Missouri—any place! Each soldier 
had simply taken the familiar points of the 
new country and then made them over into 
the likeness of his own ‘‘back home!” 


The Chasseurs’ Band 


It was five o’clock, and the sun contin- 
ued to shine—a great condescension. Dur- 
ing the month of August it has rained at 
five o’clock with the same regularity that 
an Englishman has his cup of tea; but at 
this particular moment there was brilliant 
sunshine and the land lay steeped in tran- 
quillity, in that peculiar warm-breathing 
intimacy that is so characteristic of France. 

We swung into the central Place and 
found a densely packed throng; and strains 
of music blared in our ears. The French 
chasseurs were treating their American 
comrades, the marines, with a Sunday- 
afternoon band concert! Presently there 
was a stir; the crowd began to give, and a 
young Frenchman cried out to us: 

““They comethis way. Backup! Quick!”’ 

We backed as quickly as we could, and 
not a moment too soon. The marching 
band swept by us, with their swift, short, 
springy step, which resembles neither the 
American double-quick nor the trot of the 
Italian Bersaglieri, and yet gets them over 
the fround at a surprising speed. Up the 
steep little street they flung themselves in 
splendid rhythm, playing a smashing mar- 
tial air, at intervals twirling their gleaming 
instruments high over their heads, with a 
dash, a spirit and a grace that was incom- 
parable! And after they had marched up 
the hill they just turned round and marched 
down again; and did it all over again. 

Later we motored back to L , where 
we were to lodge, there being no hotels of 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn orcallus loosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Send a Made 
2c stamp in 
for sample U.S."A. 


MARK 
PAT. ~“ 


The Joy of Beauty 
Charming woman has no greater social asset than a 
lovely skin and a complexion clear and limpid. And no one 
aid to nature can do more for you in attaining the velvety 
texture, the soft smoothness that is Beauty’s handmaiden, 
than delightful, luxuriant 


White Rose 
th) Girarinesane 


For generations discriminating women have known the 
beautifying qualities of this delightful soap. Its rare del- 
icacy and elusive perfume, its transparent purity and its 
luxuriantly abundant lather make its use a delight and a 
habit unchangeable. 

You can get No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap at 
your favorite department store or druggist. 

For the sample cake, send 2c stamp; or for 10c in stamps we will 
send you a package containing a sample cake of No. 4711 White 
Rose Glycerine Soap, a sample bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts, and 
a sample bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. 24, 25 West 45th Street, NewYork 


CHEFSERVICE | 
em EERE 


that’s what it is to 
have a few of these 
tins on your shelf. 


Anil Cred. 


8 CREAMED ‘CHICKEN ala Ring 254 6504 
WELSH: RAREBIT. 


4 “LOBSTER ald NEWBURG 
READY:TO HEAT. AND SERVE 
At-all ‘Good ‘Grocers. Recipe Book Free 


PURITY _PURITY CROSS Inc. Model Kitchen, ORANGE, N.J._ Inc.. Model Kitchen, ORANGE, NJ. 


SALESMEN WANTED © =i! Shinon Products WANTED to sell Shinon Products 


to retailers and jobbers. 
Alltrades handle, Consumption big. Lowest prices, attractive deals. 
20-year quality reputation. Big commissions net handsome income. 


All or part time. Rocnester Cuemicat Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Are You Hot—ltchy” 


in warm rooms? 


October 29, 


It’s your Underwear! 


In winter you dress for outdoor cold—and indoors where it’s 
warm you suffer. 


Wool underwear is fine for outdoors—warm and a protection 
to health. But inside, where there’s heat, it “‘itches’’— scratches 
your skin; you’re uncomfortable. 


Cotton underwear is O. K. indoors—it’s soft and comfortable. But 
outside, in the open, it’s poor protection against cold. If you perspire, 
it doesn’t dry quickly like wool—feels wet, clammy, and you may catch 
cold easily. 


In patented Duofold you have all the advantages of warm wool and 


soft cotton without the disadvantages. 
Health 
| ® Underwear 


Cotton next to Skin: COMFORT 
Warm Wool Outside: NO ITCH 
Air Space between: PREVENTS COLDS 


Duofold fabric consists of a thin layer of fine wool knit over a thin layer of soft, high grade 
cotton. The cotton is all on the inside, next the skin, which means comfort all over. The 
wool is all on the outside, where it protects, keeps the cold out and natural warmth in. This 
combined fabric is of lighter weight than the usual heavy underwear. 


An Air Space between the two layers provides ventilation for garment and body. 


No Itch: In your Duofold you don’t mind hot trains, offices, houses, theatres, churches, halls. 
You keep comfortable. The soft, smooth cotton is actually soothing to the skin. You feel 
the same indoors as out. 


. 
Always Soft, Fresh, DRY: The outside wool layer absorbs bodily moisture from the inside ae 
cotton layer and it then evaporates easily in the wool. Thus the cotton next the skin always re- : ; 
mains dry. The garment constantly keeps itself and the body dry and the fabric soft and 
fresh—never feels sticky, clammy, like all-cotton underwear. 
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Less Colds and Sickness: Put on your Duofold with the first frost and wear it straight through 
to the last frost—and you'll be surprised to find how uniformly comfortable you’ll be regardless 
of changes in temperature. If it’s mild. you won’t be hot; if it’s zero you won’t be cold! No 
need of frequently changing your other clothes to suit the weather. You'll enjoy the same comfort 
day-in-and-day-out—and be constantly protected against catching cold. 


Your Duofold will keep your body warm, dry and ventilated—it will keep you comfortable. 
Ask your physician. 


e 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. Description and sample of fabric sent on request 


Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk, N.Y. 


; ; ; : F 
Mother s Note: Duofold is also made for Infants and Children as Dealers - Selling Duofold is a 


* well as grown-ups—bands, shirts, union suits, etc. © service to customers. 
What better health protection could be asked for the little one’s tender, Nothing like it. And it’s growing. 
delicate body? Itis simply ideaJ. Ask your dealer. Glad to send Swatch Card and Prices. 
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y description in the villages. As we 

ed the dining-room door another con- 
struck our ears; and again it was the 
asseurs. But this time it was a jolly 
snech marching air, roared out by dozens 
throats mellowed by wine. Evidently 
» Frenchmen were treating their Amer- 
jn comrades, the marines, to a simple 
nday-night feed—or vice versa. The 
y condition was that from the camp to 
+ hotel each guest should provide his own 
riage. Ata coign of vantage, over in the 
ner, at a table for two, sat the major of 
: chasseurs and his wife, who, except my- 
{, was the sole woman in the room. The 

or was a round little man, with a fresh 
4k skin and intensely dark-blue eyes; 
that he was as proud as Punch of his 
1 was evidenced by every look of pleased 
sht he cast upon them. 

Mder cover of the general hubbub I 
BES young marine ask his French chas- 

neighbor: 
‘What is our problem to-morrow?” 
And the chasseur sergeant, whose fierce 
ck mustachios almost concealed his face, 
lied imperturbably: 

‘Our problem to-morrow, my boy, is our 
yblem to-morrow. To-night our problem 
-as you see! Mam’selle! And now shall 
y hear an American song?” 


The Prefect Relented 


marine rose, went over to his cap- 
a, and bent down and conferred with 
Ha. The next moment there burst upon 
th air one of the best swinging airs our 
rcion has yet evolved: The United States 
Mrine. They went through the various 
ses with a mounting enthusiasm which 
syok the low rafters and brought them a 
sivo of applause. Followed a round of 
coarious toasts: 
To the Americans!’’—‘“‘ To France!” — 
“'o the Marines !’’—‘‘ To the Alpine Chas- 
sirs!””—‘‘ Comrades all!” 

‘That brought down the house, and the 
sgeant proposed a ban. Now a ban is 
siply a way of raising Cain by graded de- 
gies of thunder. All the men tap on the 
thle together with the first finger of each 
fad; and they tap in unison, thus: 1— 
-8- 1—2—3—4—5; 1—2—3— 
M5; 1—2—3. 
‘Two fingers!’”’ cried the sergeant. 

[he two fingers of each hand rapped out 


® 


yle quivered. Glasses seemed to spring 
m their places and dance crazily in the 


‘Three fingers!” 
tureen of cauliflower hopped silently 
the edge and went crashing to the floor. 
‘Four fingers! All hands down!” 

his time the battery was terrific. And 
was while the tumult was at its loudest 
it there came a booming knock at the 
or. The door was opened and a heavy, 
sere voice called out: 
\‘Messieurs! Messieurs! Messieurs! 
Naat have we here? All this noise after 
sing hours!” 
{t was the prefect of that little town 
ised from his after-dinner reverie by the 
jernal thunder of that ban. 
The major of the chasseurs went over to 
}.cate him. 
‘IT beg your indulgence for a little while, 
lonsieur le Préfet,” he began, smiling. 
‘is gow see, my men have almost fin- 


=——, In it is impossible! In 
— it cannot happen!”’ 

“Just a few minutes!”’ murmured the 
ror, smiling. 

“No; absolutely! It is against the law— 
I ” 


(a No! This thing is incredible—in 


“You see they are at their coffee.” 
“No! No! Itabsolutely cannot be done. 
tis bores me horribly; but itismy duty!”’ 
“Tt is Sunday night. A few min- 
23 ——’”’ 

The prefect suddenly relented. He 
wed; and he smiled at the soldiers he 
d frowned on so ferociously. 

“Very good, messieurs! Finish your af- 
rs in ‘a small quarter of an hour. A 
Good 


The men drank their coffee, sang a few 
ore songs, and then wandered off in the 
Tkness, arm in arm, chasseur and ma- 
}.e, toward the road that led back to the 
ee. It was a remarkable evening; and, 
‘the first time, I got clearly that impres- 

of a natural comradeship between the 
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American and the Frenchman, which is 
going to figure largely in helping to win this 
war. 

That night I made an appointment with 
the captain of the marines to watch his 
men drill the next morning at nine upon a 
certain designated hill. 

Accordingly the next morning at nine 
we were upon the hill. Our car had mired 
half a mile below, where we had left the 
chauffeur to his troubles; and we walked 
in a violent downpour through sodden 
stubble fields to where men were making 
barbed-wire entanglements, digging com- 
municating trenches, and throwing hand 
grenades with zeal, despite therain. Never- 
theless, it presently became too wild a 
storm and the soldiers were called in. 

Ten marines got our car into the road 
and we started down the hill. At the 
chaplain’s we stopped to inquire whether 
the Red Cross libraries had arrived. We 
found Father B in his office, busy cen- 
soring the mail. 

“Wait a minute!” said my friend. ‘‘I’d 
like to justify a shrewd suspicion about the 
people those young rascals write to. Let’s 
take fifty letters, divide them into piles of 
Mr., Mrs. and Miss, and see who gets the 
majority.” 

We did so, and the Misses won by over- 
whelming odds. 

“Just as I thought,” said the Red Cross 
man. “Those young rascals are neglecting 
their mothers to write to their girls!’’ 

“But the Mrs. pile doesn’t of necessity 
mean mothers,” interposed Father B , 
laughing. ‘‘They may be wives. The other 
morning a young fellow came into my 
room, looking sad and desolate, and sat 
himself down upon a chair without a word. 
I inquired: 

“<«What’s up, my boy?’ 

““T have got troubles.’ 

“<«Troubles! What kind of troubles?’ 

““TDomestic troubles.’ 

“<“Tyomestie troubles! 
How old are you, anyhow?’ 

““Wighteen.’ 

“* And how old is your wife?’ 

««« Sixteen.’ 

“And he was just beginning his domestic 
difficulties! No; you cannot always tell 
when they’re married.” 

After a talk with the chaplain about a 
social club he was forming in each company 
we went over to headquarters, where I was 
to lunch with the officers of the marines. 
There I met the colonel of the marines. 

““Colonel,’’ I asked, ‘‘what do your men 
need most to make them comfortable and 
happy?” 

“Tobacco!” he replied promptly. ‘After 
that, literature. I don’t necessarily mean 
Darwin’s Descent of Man, though a copy 
or so of that would not come amiss; but 
the current weeklies and magazines and 
newspapers— what the home folks are talk- 
ing about.” 


No Redskins Need Apply 


At dinner I sat beside a grandson of 
Victor Hugo—a liaison officer for the 
marines. 

“How did the village people take this 
peaceable invasion by the United States 
Army?” I inquired. 

He laughed. 

“When we first came down to lay out 
the encampment I found the people ex- 
tremely reluctant to have the American 
soldiers. Astonished at their attitude, I 
tried to reason with them. Remember, the 
people about here have never traveled; 
only two individuals in this entire village 
have ever been to Paris—and they were 
afraid of those Americans!” 

“But why?” I inquired. 

“Tt turned out that they thought Amer- 
icans were redskins; and that those who 
were not redskins were cowboys and would 
lasso them! Their sole knowledge of the 
Americans had been gained through the 
cinema, where they had seen redskins and 
cowboys with hairy breeches racing madly 
over the country lassoing cows or humans— 
and they were downright afraid of them!” 

“They must have been agreeably disap- 
pointed then?”’ 

- “They were! Several of them have since 


You— infant! 


stopped me on the street and explained to 
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me what well-educated people these Amer- 
icans seem to be; and how, above all, they 
never seem to swear!”’ 

The major of the marines laughed 
heartily. 

“Tell that to the marines!” he said. 
“You hear that, Eddy?”’ he remarked dryly 
to the orderly who was cutting up a pie 
at the buffet. “‘You have a reputation to 
sustain.” 

“Yes, sir,” 
sustain it, sir!’ 

At the conclusion of our lunch Major 
W-. showed me over the entire camp, 
through the men’s billets and their cooking 
quarters. 

“Here we are,” he said; ‘“‘nothing de 
luxe—but comfortable; and, above all, 
warm during the winter.” 

There exists at Washington a sort of 
agreement between the leaders of the Red 
Cross and those of the Y. M. C. A. that the 
social welfare of the American soldier shall 
belong to the Y. M. C. A. 

Ill or wounded, he automatically be- 
comes the charge of the Red Cross; but 
well and strong, he is the Y. M. C. A.’s 
particular job. 

Thus, during those first rainy, homesick 
weeks of the pioneer American Army in 
France, it was the duty of the Y. M. C. A. 
to provide recreation centers, where the 
soldiers could gather at night, read, play 
games or write home; for in the men’s bil- 
lets no lights were allowed. But for the 
first four weeks these centers were conspic- 
uous by their absence, and the men suffered 
in consequence. The Y. M. C. A. was not 
on its job. 


rinned Eddy. “I'll try to 


Well-Spent Millions 


There were many reasons for this fail- 
ure—a ship submarined with Y. M. C. A. 
materials; slowness of transportation; ina- 
bility to get timber; inability to get tents. 
Also, Mr. Carter, their chief, could not dis- 
cover just where in France those first 
camps were to be located. And it was not 
until after the troops were actually in- 
stalled that he learned where they were— 
so well had the secret of their destination 
been kept. 

But later the Y. M. C. A. measured up 
to the situation. When, last week, I mo- 
tored for a second time with Mr. Carter 
through the camps, I found barracks in 
every village save one. Large, spacious 
and comfortable, these huts by night are 
cheery and attractive. And the men fre- 
quent them by hundreds. The bar, with 
its soft drinks, ginger ale and pop, does a 
roaring Fourth of July trade. One of the 
Y. M. C. A. ‘“‘barkeeps”’ told me that in 
one hour he had sold a hundred dollars’ 
worth of chocolate alone! What with stunt 
nights, sing fests and traveling Red Cross 
films, the barracks are packed to capacity 
nearly every night. 

That they will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated during the coming winter, their 
popularity shows. 

But the army will not always remain in 
these camps—at least, the same army will 
not remain. And when the time comes to 
move the first division up toward the Front, 
that shadowy, undesignated land, then the 
Red Cross goes with the army, and works 
through the chaplains. With libraries, 
with phonographs and cards and cinemas 
and football and baseball outfits, it looks 
after the health and spirits of the soldiers. 
That such cheerful things do immeasurably 
fortify the morale of the men goes without 


ying. 

“Tt’s the long hours between four and 
four that are the problem,”’ said the colonel 
of the marines to me. “‘ We train our men 
eight hours a day; but in the shortening 
days, when dark falls at four—what are we 
going to do? That’s where the chances of 
the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. come 
bay 

In the matter of the Red Cross millions 
the American public may congratulate it- 
self on several heads. And, first, it may 
congratulate itself on having Major Mur- 
phy, an able, kind and keen man, to ad- 
minister the funds. He is a man in a 
million for the place. 

Second, it may congratulate itself that 
this money is a direct gift from the people 
and not a congressional apportionment, 
tied up and subject to eternal dispute as to 
its governance. 

And, lastly, it is to be congratulated on 
the fact that the Red Cross in Europe is 
already functioning powerfully, and the 
French are profoundly touched by its eager- 
ness to aid. 


Straight in 
Educator 
Shoes — 


If Your Feet 


Aren’t Fit For Duty, 


It’s Your Fault 


ECAUSE you have been 
wearing pointed, bone- 
bending shoes—shoes that cause 
corns, bunions, callouses, flat feet, 
ingrown nails, etc. 
The nation needs your best 
work. To do your best work, you 
need sound, dependable feet. 


Educato 


rs are healthful, com- 


fortable shoes that make dependable 
feet. . Because specialists designed 
them to ‘‘let the feet grow as they 


should.” 


FOR MEN 


Educators are made 
, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Get your whole family into them 


right now. 
to look for 


sure 
branded on 


When buying, be 
EDUCATOR 


the sole. There can be 


no guarantee stronger than this trade- 


mark. 


For it absolutely guarantees 


the whole shoe—every part—the shape 
— the material— the workmanship. 


“*Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 


A surpris 


ing booklet by specialists 


Sree for your name on a post card. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers also 


of All-America and Signet 


Shoes for Men, and Mayfairs for Women 


Be sure 


is on the 
sole. 


Not every 
broad-toed 
shoe is an 
Educator. 


this Mark 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


LAT 


Educator 
for Men. 
A similar 
style for 
boys and 
children. 
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Republic Model V—“ The Thoroughbred ”— Five-Ton — with the Republic capacity 
for excess strain. This model exemplifies the most advanced truck engineering. Long stroke 
motor with power for any emergency. Armored Type Radiator. Internal Gear Drive. 168-inch 
wheelbase. Extra heavy pressed steel frame 9 inches deep. Nickel alloy springs, front 42x5 
inches, rear underslung 54x5 inches. Four forward speeds. 

In all trucking of great tonnage—in coal, cement, lumber and construction work—with the big dump 
bodies of any type—for the operation of winches and other special equipment—this truck delivers 
Republic service—with cllthat means in advance of the ordinary. Chassis, f. 0. b. factory, $4250. 


Republic Dispatch—Maximum capacity 1500 pounds, has built a nation-wide reputation for 
application of truck construction, truck sturdiness, capacity and speed to light trucking and delivery 
in hundreds of lines. Powerful Republic Motor, Republic-Torbensen Internal Gear Drive, Armored 
Radiator, and exclusively truck features throughout. Furnished complete with express body, canopy 
top, side curtains, windshield, f. o. b. factory, $895; or with beautiful solid panel body, $920. 


9 ae Sie slam 
Model 10, One-Ton—This truck, one of the most popular of the Republics, is furnished com- 
plete at its low price, with stake or flareboard express body, seat, and bow top. Its power and capac- 
ity mean dependable service for any emergency, and it insures you a truck in the best of condition 
long after ordinary trucks are scrapped. If you also use heavy-duty trucks, Model 10 will take care 
of your lighter loads at a big saving of operating expense. Complete, f. o. b. factory, $1195. 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., INC 
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UCKS Now Serve 


<Trucks in daily use in all 
¢stribution, resulting from a 
t of the largest motor truck 
| 
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| the most rigorous service. 
its of Republic construction, 
Republic low prices made 
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Republic Special, Full Three-Quarter Ton with Republic capacity for excess strain. 
This new model has a wheelbase of 128 inches, Republic Motor, Republic Armored Radiator, 
Republic-Torbensen Internal Gear Drive, and solid, enduring truck material and workmanship 
that insure users a new standard of service in the light truck field. It is the simplest truck possible 
to build. With its simplicity goes rugged, stand-up quality which means long life under the hardest 
knocks. There is a wide field for this truck among users who realize that truck work requires 
original truck construction from the ground up. Chassis with seat, f.0. b. factory . . $895. 


Model T, Three and One-Half Ton—The famous “Republic Dreadnaught,” is engaged 
in all lines of heavy trucking service in every part of the United States. Its power and capacity 
are far in excess of the requirements of all ordinary loads of heavy trucking, while its simplicity, 
ease of operation and fuel saving, are distinctive Republic marks that have gained its wide 
preference. Chassis, f. 0. b. factory . F p : ‘ - ‘ * - $2750. 
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Model A, Two-Ton—So many exceptional records have been made by the Republic two-ton 
that a lion’s share of credit falls to it in the fame of the Republic line. In the service of manu- 
facturers—jobbers—wholesalers—retailers—in the oil fields—on the farm—everywhere, thousands 
of these trucks are marking up new figures in long endurance, fuel saving and low upkeep. 

Republic material, balance, power, and the Republic-Torbensen Internal Gear Drive account for 


this. You get all the service that can be built in a two-ton size with Republic capacity for excess 
strain in Model A. Chassis, f. 0. b. factory . : , « . “ c ~ $1885. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST REPUBLIC DEALER 
\ 9 M I C H I GAN Dealers and Service Stations in Over 900 Principal Cities 
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It’s great old sport if 
your shells are waterproof 


Think what a jammed shell means Can a shell be waterproof? Put a 
when game is flying low and fast. Black Shell into water for half-an- 
No better time for shooting than in hour. That Black Shell—any Black 
rain and drizzle. Butasoft orswollen Shell — every Black Shell will still 
shell—and your sport goes winging chamber, fire and eject as though 
by—while your numb fingers tug at never touched by water. That proof 
the shell. holds good in any weather. 


; BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 
Ask yourdealerfor The BlackShells. If hehasn’t General Selling Agents: National Lead Com- 
them, mail $1.25 to our nearest selling agent to pany, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 
pay for a box of twenty-five and they will ship Louis, Cincinnati; John T. Lewis & Bros. oO. 
prepaid. Be sure to specify gauge and details of Philadelphia, Baltimore; National Lead & Oil 
load. This is a trial offer and holds good only in Co., Pittsburgh; United Lead Co., New York; 
towns where The Black Shells are not now sold. Selby Smelting & Lead Co., San Francisco. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 2696 TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Made to help you 
keep your teeth 


not only by keeping them 
beautifully clean and white, but 
bycounteracting ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ 
—one of the commonest causes 
of tooth decay. 


Write Today for Acid Test Papers 
and 10-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco 


The papers will tell you whether you 
have “‘Acid-Mouth,”’ and the tube of 
‘Pebeco will show you how pleasantly 
efficacious a real dentifrice can be. 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 


LEHN & FINK, 122 William St., New York 


OUR SIGN “1S: OUR BOND: 


“ACID-MOUTH* 
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The Sport of Pigeon Racing i 


lees are sports in which man pits his 
own strength or skill against the strength 
or cunning of wild animals—as in all the 
sports of the rod and gun. In other forms 
of sport man pits the natural qualities of 
animals one against the other. 

Leaving at one side as of little worth the 
commercialized forms of so-called sport, it 
is to be said that animals always play the 
game absolutely on the level and always 
run true to form. Horses and greyhounds 
do their best; gamecocks fight unflinch- 
ingly even to death. We get our interest in 
these forms of sport out of the law of 
enjoyment in competition, which perhaps 
basically has something to do with the great 
law of survival which governs all nature. 

Among these contests between animals 
and animal qualities there are many curious 
ones. Did you perchance ever hear of the 
linnet races which formerly prevailed in 
London and in many of the collier towns of 
Great Britain? Many a coal miner has bet 
his week’s pay and lost it on the singing 
qualities of his pet linnet. These linnet con- 
tests usually were held in public houses and 
patronized largely by men of what we 
would call a rough class. The judges in the 
contests quite often were rude and ignorant 
men, yet with a keen ear, quick to discern 
any rough note in a bird’s voice. These 
beautiful and delicate little creatures, each 
singing its best and its gamest, doing at its 
very best that whichit best knew how to do, 
were usually blinded in order that they 
mightsing the moresweetly! Nothing could 
be more abominable than this, and it is to be 
hoped that this practice has been abolished. 

The pigeon is a game bird—it always 
flies its best, and it has heart and courage. 
At one time of my life in the pursuit of my 
vocation as a newspaper writer I saw thou- 
sands of pigeons killed over the traps, in a 
form of sport which, always brutal, has 
now been abolished by law in most, if not 
all, of the states of America. I shall never 
see another pigeon shot out of a trap. From 
my present point of view I cannot see how 
anyone could have enjoyed seeing the at- 
tempt at escape of a beautiful and game 
creature, doing its level best with all the 
cards stacked against it. 

In another and more beautiful and com- 
mendable form of sport this same bird 
comes into view. The sport of racing hom- 
ing pigeons, high up in the clean air of 
heaven, out of all control of men, with no 
cruelty, no death, no mutilation concerned 
in the decision, is of itself of such good sur- 
roundings as to make it instantly of interest 
to anyone who knows of it. 


The Sport of Belgium 


Perhaps not all readers will know the 
extent to which pigeon flying is practiced 
here in America. There are very many 
clubs devoted to the sport in most of our 
larger cities: Pittsburgh; Chicago; New 
York; Boston; Washington; Baltimore; 
Duluth; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Port- 
land, Oregon; New Orleans—many places 
all across the country. Pittsburgh has per- 
haps as many members in its clubs as any 
city to-day, Chicago perhaps rating second. 
Philadelphia long was leader in the sport in 
this country. In any city where pigeon 
racing is common there will be many clubs, 
all united in a central association, or con- 
course, as it is called. 

That last word has a sort of French 
sound. They speak French in Belgium. 
Now pigeon racing is the national sport of 
northern France and Belgium, and has been 
for many years. It first began there more 
than a century ago, and it was in Belgium 
that the breed of homing pigeons was clearly 
established. The old English carrier pigeon 
was a heavier and stockier bird than the 


typical Belgian homer. It had heavy, horny. 


wattles on its beak and lacked the lithe 
gracefulness of the Belgian bird. In the 
latter country these birds formerly were 
called Antwerpers. We took over the stock 
from the Old World perhaps half a century 
ago, for all anyone can tell. To-day wher- 


| ever there is a Belgian settlement in any of 


the great cities you will find pigeon racing 
in practice. Where there are the most Bel- 
gians there are the most pigeons. 

It is said that not long ago—since the 
beginning of the great European War—a 


Belgian detachment of recruits was y 
drill by its officers, when all at ong 
troops threw down their arms and set | 
a keen run for the edge of the village, 
officers, looking about for the cause oj 
stampede, saw high up in the air a bg 
pigeons coming in—at the end of a 
pigeon race. Whereupon the office 
threw down their arms and did th 
sprinting to the nearest pigeon lo’ 
In the old times, before the iny 
the pigeon-timing clock, each man 
waited in his own loft until his racir 
got in, then grabbed it, put it ina 
started off at top speed for the centralo 
where the records were kept by the off 
of his club. Obviously a man’s spee 
well as a bird’s speed might contribute 
win. Sometimes ugly competitors w 
race alongside a runner and endeay 
knock his bird bag from his hand. J; 
runner became exhausted he would per 
hand the bag to a friend—anything { 
the bird first to the recorder’s desk. | 
To-day we have changed all this, 
pigeon racing is one of the most exa¢ 
most complicated sports of which you 
haps ever heard. As for myself, I } 
nothing at all about it in detail until 
the other day, and that came mosth 
accident. In the middle of last winte 
one of the coldest and windiest of t 
Chicago mornings, the housemaid o} 
home, a kind-hearted person, discoyel 
pigeon sitting on the iron platfo 
fire escape, ‘‘all ruffled up and not 
at all.” It was supposed that 
presently would warm up and fly a 
but it did not do so. The female portic 
the family therefore began to feed it. 
continued for two or three days, the 
coming in and hopping about in the 
friendly fashion all over the mal 


“‘Whatafunny bird!” said the maid. “ 
look—it’s got something on one | i” 


The Finish of the Racal 


It did indeed have something on 
leg—an aluminum band, seamless, on w 
were certain cabalistic letters: ‘‘AU- 
K-536.”’ Plainly this was a homing pi 
tagged to indicate someone’s o 
At that time I did not know how to finc 
owner, so I sent a brief mention of 
event to one of the leading morning da 
Before night I had not only one but 
owners for the bird—that is to say, 
original breeder of the bird and the m 
whom it had been sold both identified 
registry mark of the bird itself. This 
the old range brands of the cow tradi 
began to be interested. One thing lea 
to another, ona certain afternoon I was 
ent at the end of a pigeon race in whit 
thousand pigeons had been entered- 
course being from Dewitt, Iowa, one] 
dred and fifty miles to Chicago. ih 
way I came to learn at least more # 
had ever known before about a fashid 
sport entirely new to me. 4 

There were many eager men, young 
and boys grouped about the desk of the 
course officials who were taking the t 
of the arriving birds. Except me there 
not a novice present. “‘You see,’’ sz 
boy in knickerbockers to me kindly, ' 
is a very old sort of sport. The Persians 
the Romans both used pigeons as ¢a! 
and as racers. That was long before | 
ever did it in Belgium.” I suspect the 
was right, though I had never read of 
in my history books. 

They made room for me at the 
where the officials were at work with 
records. By this time most of the is 
were in their home lofts, miles away, § 
tered all over the city; but some of the 
ords had not yet been turned in. I 
been a good day for flying, everyone 82 
that is to say, it was clear and not 
warm—though the wind, from the ne 
east, had been hard for the birds to bre 
so that no great records would be likel, 
be made. 4 

“Here comes a bird now,” said some' 
The judges made room for the bearer, ’ 
brought in from a loft in the buildir 
splendid-looking creature, alert, sf 
eyed, keen, clean-cut, game and thorou 
bred in every line. It seemed en ti 
fearless and trusting, and was really a¥ 


| 
| 


ture. It did not seem espe- 
though it had done its hundred 
les that day since dawn. With 


pt to show me the details of the 
ythe sport — the owner turned 
"etal box, flat and narrow, per- 
‘ie size of the smallest camera 
1a milled-edge wheel at either 
the back edge there were a 


s It was ticking inside. 
L’ said I; and he smiled. 

s 1rmned one of the knobs on the 
t) ticking at once stopped inside 
<r timer, as it is called. At the 
s}meone stamped on the back of 
record card the exact time of 
, time stamp such as may be 
s:1e business offices. Obviously 
esport run on strictly business 
af 


nso be very much interested, 
‘bt I was wholly mystified. 

/udge opened the little timing 
I could see the works of two 
+t and compactly arranged. 
wity back of these the judge 
1 ttle bit of soft brass band, just 
ito go round the leg of a pigeon 
aso that it would not come off. 
showed me, on this bird, how 
‘d been put on. I saw that in- 
> and there was stamped a num- 
ber that could not by any 
changed. My admiration for 
e) system began to increase yet 
ch the whole thing as yet re- 
Gek to the novice. The judge 


‘fifteen clubs in our concourse,” 
veral hundred members in all. 
dshere are several thousands of 
i suppose twenty-eight or thirty 
ds. In this city we may start 
a1 or even three thousand birds 
e'There were twenty-seven hun- 
s|1 the last race we held before 
2 one from Sterling to Chicago 
jd there were twenty-one hun- 
eaice to-day from Dewitt, Iowa, 
(a hundred and fifty miles. 
a enter as many birds from his 
a he likes, the entry for each 
a cents, to cover fixed charges. 
de issues beyond those fixed 
yaave nothing to say.” 


eae 


lachinery of a Race 


"tell you how such a race is run. 
1e official starter of our con- 


ere were a number of men 
2 the crate doors, and at the 
sors were opened precisely at 
ment. The birds usually fly 
s the door is opened. Such an 
is usually quite a local cele- 
gy town. We have a regular list 
tn which we race. From Ash- 
to Chicago is eighty miles; 
lois, to Chicago is a hundred 
4 t, lowa, to Chicago, a hundred 
les; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to 
4 hundred miles; Tama, Iowa, 
0'wo hundred and fifty miles; 
MW, to Chicago, three hundred 
€son, Iowa, to Chicago, four 
ties; Norfolk, Nebraska, to 
i hundred miles; Bassett, Ne- 
‘ieago, six hundred miles; Cas- 
mig, to Chicago, one thousand 


ei {uite a lot of machinery to run 
is, and that is why clubs join 
a} Oncourse. Of course we must 
* the distance that each bird 
he term Chicago really is very 
fieral. The lofts to which the 
341g may be miles apart, so that 
24; Over which the birds have 
y\2 very different. So we have 
gineer, and he takes his maps 
$'ad locates each and every loft 
fity, of every owner entering a 
2. He marks down the exact 
ards and decimals of yards be- 
articular man’s loft and the 
t. This is no guesswork—it 
act or the race could not be 
each man’s yardage recorded 
&h one of the routes named 
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above. Our engineer’s recorded distances 
are the final records. 

“What we want to get at, of course, is 
the actual flying time. What constitutes a 
win in a pigeon race is the number of yards 
average per minute by the winner. 

“Now how can we get at the number of 
yards actually covered by any given bird? 
You see this bird—it has got on its leg the 
seamless aluminum ring that marks its 
registration in the ‘American Union’— 
AU-16—as the initials show. That is the 
union to which we belong,some two hundred 
and fifty clubs of us in all; and the 16 means 
1916, when the bird was registered as to its 
age. Now here is the number which you say 
was on the bird you found at your home— K- 
536. That was the registered number of the 
bird’s owner. This is part of the records of 
the union. It enables immediate identifica- 
tion of any bird.” 


The Timing Clock 


“This permanent seamless registration 
band is put on the bird when it is eight 
days old. A pigeon has three toes in front 
and one behind. While the bird is young 
this hind toe or thumb can be bent back 
easily, and the band is slipped over the 
three front toes and the rear toe. It is 
made just big enough so that it will never 
pinch the leg of the growing bird, and of 
course it cannot slip off. 

“That band is the permanent record of 
the bird’s history. But you see this little 
brass band or clamp on the other leg of this 
bird here? That is the bird’s race identi- 
fication. It is what we call the counter- 
mark. Before a bird could be started each 
one had put on it this brass countermark 
with the number given by the owner’s 
club. This countermark was put on in the 
presence of a witness. Of course that iden- 
tifies the bird, with its record of ownership. 
It makes part of the records of the race. 
It comes off at the end of the race. . 

“Now yesterday we gave out to every 
man who entered birds in this race one of 
these timers or clocks. Each one of them 
was sealed, and the seal tag bore the names 
of the three judges of the race. That seal 
has to come back unbroken. If not, the 
timer bearing it,is thrown out, and that’s 
all there is about it. Each timer will take 
care of two birds. There are larger, old- 
fashioned timers that will time twenty-five 
birds, but they are not so convenient as 
the small ones for the individual owner. 

“When it is about time for the birds to 
get in at the end of a race, each owner has 
to watch the window of his own loft. If he 
doesn’t he will have to use what is known 
as a bob wire—a swinging gate that, when 
the bird enters the window, trips a wire 
trigger, making an electric connection that 
rings a bell in the owner’s house. When an 
owner hears that bell ring he breaks his 
neck to get into the loft as fast as he can. 
It is his business now to get that brass 
countermark off the leg of his bird just as 
soon as he can. 

“When he does get it off he slips it into 
this little round hole in the back of the 
timer. It cannot get out then, and it re- 
mains a part of the records, and it comes to 
us without any possibility of tampering. 

“Naturally this means that a man has 
to be speedy in stripping the countermark 
from his bird and getting his record estab- 
lished. Here is a good friend of ours who 
this morning lost just eight minutes hunt- 
ing for a countermark that slipped out of 
his fingers and fell on the floor after he had 
taken it from the bird’s leg! He had to call 
his kids to help him find it. And eight 
minutes is a good deal to lose in a pigeon 
race. 

“‘Now you don’t understand what that 
clock and that brass countermark band 


‘have to do with the records of the race? I’ll 


show you. The thing is a trifle complicated, 
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but it is perfectly exact and perfectly fair 
to everyone. 

“When we give to each owner who enters 
a bird his timer, the clocks inside are not 
going, but they are both set at twelve 
o’clock, and all the other timers given out 
are also set at twelve o’clock. The clock 
will not run until this knob on the end of it 
is turned round. When the owner takes off 
his brass countermark and shoves it in this 
little hole here and turns the knob of his 
clock, it begins to run. The main thing to 
the owner is that it shall begin to run just 
as soon as possible after his bird gets in— 
and it can’t begin to run before that, for the 
bird has the countermark on it. He can 
take his time in getting his timer down to 
the judges here, after he puts that brass 
tag in the clock and starts it, and in any 
case his flying record will be just the same, 
and it will be correct. 

“When this time clock was turned in at 
our desk we stopped it, as you saw. Of 
course the time then recorded on its dial was 
different from the actual time of day. If 
anything had happened to the man bring- 
ing in the clock so that he was much delayed 
we would get his record just the same. 

“The time recorded on the dial of each 
of these stopped timers is relative only, and 
refers to the original base of twelve hours, 
at which the timer was set. Suppose that 
we have stopped this timer at 12.21.16 
actual time, and suppose that it recorded 
2.54.00 for its indicated time. Now we 
just make a little subtraction. That leaves 
9.27.16 for the time of the arrival of that 
bird. 

“We know that this bird was liberated 
at 5.20.00; so we subtract again, and find 
4.07.16—and that of course is the actual 
time that that bird was on the wing. 

“You see we figure out all our minutes to 
the decimal. We have to, because the 
races are sometimes very close. Often it is 
necessary to carry out the quotients into 
thousandths before we can decide the win- 
ner in a close race.” 


Ascertaining the Winner 


By this time I was mopping my brow, 
but was very much interested, and thus far 
able to follow the reasoning of the club 
officer. He went on now to explain yet 
further: 

“‘Of course all this exact machinery is 
simply to determine the actual time that 
bird has been on the wing—the elapsed 
time between his start and his arrival in his 
own loft. Now here is an owner’s card. 
Say the flying time of his bird was 3.57.07. 
We reduce that time of hours, minutes and 
seconds to minute decimals. We have tables 
already figured out to help us in doing that, 
just as a bank clerk has interest tables, so 
that we can save a good deal of time by 
referring to the tables. Also we have each 
owner’s individual mileage, or yardage, from 
his loft to the starting point recorded in 
yard decimals. In minute decimals we find 
our bird’s flying time is 237.117. We have 
already got tabulated in yard decimals that 
man’s distance from his loft to the starting 
point. We turn to our records and find that 
it is 259,969.60. 

‘““Now we have to do a little problem in 
long division. We divide, and find that we 
have 1096.38—and that is the distance in 
yard decimals which that bird flew every 
minute, so that was the record of the bird 
whose clock subtraction said 3.57.07. 

“So that’s all there is about it,’”’ he con- 
cluded. 

“Sufficiency!” I said to him. “This re- 
minds me of the unhappy days of child- 
hood in arithmetic hours.” 

As to the ingenuity and absolute ac- 
curacy of the system, however, there re- 
mained no room for doubt. There are such 
things as hard losers in some forms of sport, 
but you do not hear a grumble at the end 
of a pigeon race—the time clock does the 
business, and the figures are such as can be 
checked out by any owner. Those an- 
nounced at the end of the hundred-and- 
fifty-mile race above mentioned, covering 
twenty-one hundred birds, entered by many 
different owners, were recorded for the first 
twelve birds only, yards per minute, in the 
following order: 1129.62; 1121.49; 1119.35; 
1117.71; 1117.64; 1117.64; 1109.04; 1104.49; 
1096.38; 1093.08; 1085.45; 1083.47. 

Being anxious to get to the bottom of my 
pigeon story, I visited some of the lofts 
where owners keep their homing pigeons, 
in the center of the great and densely 
settled city of Chicago. 

Editor’s Note. This is the first of two articles. 
The second will appear in an early issue. 
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} The Ivory Garter with its beautiful 
white fittings is ‘he garter for the well- 
dressed man. Its extreme lightness 


‘ } and the absence of any pad make it 
4} non-binding and comfortable. 


LV OTY JAN, 


is light and cool—the efficient 
garter. Only flexible, strong 
webbing is used. The Ivory 
Garter is the same high quality 
as before the war. Prices 50c, 
35c, 25c. 

Men’s Side Garter 
Made especially for those who 
donot likea garter around the leg 
or those troubled with swollen 
veins. Prices: Silk 50c, Lisle 25c. 
DEALERS: Order from your 

jobber or di- 

or rect. Catalog 

including wom- 

en's garters on 
request. 

Ivory Garter Co. 

Sole Mfrs. 


NewOrleans, U.S.A. 


New York Sales 
Office, 200 Fifth Ave, 


You Can Easily Earn Extra Money 
in Your Spare Time Selling the 


WOODSTOCK 


Typewriter 
’ The World’s New Leader 


Thehandsome, new, trouble- 
free machine that sells itself 
and always satisfies. Meets every 
demand. Suits every purse. Now so popular that people 
are asking for it in every community— plenty of prospects. 


Own One Yourself 224 make 
es IORey ees 


sides. Hundreds of men and women, 
young and old, are making easy money 
selling the Woodstock. Here'sasample 
of a letter from one just starting with 
no experience. 

B.H.Summerlot, Westerville, Ohio, 
writes: “The machine really sells it- 
self. I have already sold four Wood- 
stock Typewriters and I doubt if it 
has taken as many hours to do it.” 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


We have stacks of letters like this. You can do as well or 
better. Be the fortunate one in your town to make extra 
money by having this latest Great Seller. Write today for 
special agency terms and time payment plan. 


Woodstock Typewriter Co., Dept. 425, Chicago 


Get the Kernels OutWhole 


Pecans, English 
walnuts, Brazil nuts, etc., 
extracted in whole or 
halves. 


the HOME 
Nut Cracker 


cracks all size Pecans with- 
out adjustment. New 
worm-drive lever makes it 
easy to operate. Best mal- 
leable iron, nothing to break or wear out, 


white nickel finish, 6 inches high. If you 
cannot secure one from your dealer, send 
us $1 and we will mail postpaid. 


SCHROETER BROS., Manufacturers 

717 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 

DEALERS—Write us for interesting proposition. 
id GE oa ee 


ASK FOR and GET 


Horlick’s 


The Original 


Malted Milk 


Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price. 
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AKRON-BOSTON LIMITED 


Insert: —Photograph of the pioneer five-ton transport 
operated by Goodyear between the factory and its 
eastern branches. Four trucks are now in this 
service, maintaining a regular schedule. All are 
shod with 44x 10 Goodyear Cord Tires. 


| 
Copyright 1917, by The Goodyear Tire ae 


¥ \OR five months now, over 
i around-trip route measur- 
ing 1,540 miles, a fully 
alen five-ton motor truck has 
yen plying between its distant 
Minas with the regularity 
d certitude of a steamship. 


) one extreme of its far-reach- 
y journey is Akron, at the 
ver, Boston, and between lie 
od road and bad, mountain 
d plain, city and farm. 


Jer this circuit by night and 
day, at a pace never sustained 
a motor truck before, this 
trier has kept to its schedule 
sunshine and storm. 


stween it and the road, saving 
rom shock, jar and vibration, 
i:eding its progress and mak- 
* its continued use possible, 


Goodyear Cord Tires. 


ese tires are pneumatic tires 
made especially for heavy 
ck service —and of a size, 
liracter and capacity such as 
| average man has never seen. 


ey are as large of girth as the 
se of a trunk line telephone 


nasuring 44 x 10 inches; and 
HY have a carrying power 
mater than that of the truck 


cl 
| 


)) grades as steep as eighteen 

@ cent, over mountain pulls 
ong as five miles, these tires 

i b . . 

| Dearing burdens with a ce- 


And through mud slough and 
sand drift, over asphalt and 
turnpike, they are affording 
driver and cargo the comfort 
and protection of a limousine. 


The long-distance truck shod 
with these tires is the pioneer of 
a caravan of four now operated 
by Goodyear between its fac- 
tory and its branches in the east. 


On their outgoing journey 
these trucks are loaded with 
Goodyear Tires; they carry 
cotton fabric from the Com- 
pany mills at Goodyear, Con- 
necticut, on their return. 


They operate continuously on 
a schedule for the round trip 
which is a full day faster than 
the regular one-way express 
service. 


Through the reduction of fuel, 
lubrication and maintenance 
costs due to the cushioning 
power of their pneumatics, their 
use is consistently profitable. 


The success of Goodyear’s first 
experience 1n commercial trans- 
portatton by motor truck is 
entirely due to the use of Good- 
year Cord Tires. 


Without their resilience and 
strength underwheel, satisfac- 
tory speeds could not be main- 


tained; the trucks would soon . 


rattle themselves apart. 


Without their ability to absorb 
vibration, without the fair dis- 
tribution of weight on the road 
that their size insures, the high- 
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IA GOODYEAR CORDS 


ways could not stand such 
travel. 


As it is, the trucks make speeds 
in excess of thirty miles an 
hour, without damage to the 
roads or themselves. 


Goodyear Cord Tires for motor 
truck service are in no way an 
experiment —they are a devel- 
opment of fifteen years’ time. 


They are the practical expres- 
sion of an old Goodyear idea, 
brought to final success om/y 
through the perfection of the Good- 
year principle of cord tire con- 
struction. 


Right now they are being used 
on heavy-duty transports in 
more than 200 cities in this 
country, to the profit and satis- 
faction of the men who employ 
them. 


Right now they are delivering 
in such service a measure of 
utility, endurance and econo- 
my previously unequaled in 
any such carrier. 


From the truck maker’s stand- 
point, the performance of 
Goodyear’s Akron-to-Boston 
transports is a meaning dem- 
onstration of the motor truck’s 
future. 


From the truck user’s stand- 
point, it is an even more mean- 
ing demonstration of the tires 
that have made it achievable. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akrea, Ohio 
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tail loose! Dis heah sidewalk 

ain’t wide nuf fur you ter be 
switchin’ ’roun’ Lawd, look at 
?im! Yer mos’ wint und’r dem hosses’ 
foots den!’’ And the ample figure of 
Mammy Phyllis lunged this way and 
that after the careering movements of 
her five-year-old charge. 

I knew what was coming. I laid 
down my gray knitting and forced my 
mind back from the painful pictures 
of the trenches. Old Phyllis’ humor 
and naive wisdom always gave the 
news of the village an appetizing fla- 
vor. Ineeded to bediverted. Islipped 
my rocking-chair from behind its 
screen of vines and looked invitingly 
round the big white pillar of the porch 
to the old negress. But she was ab- 
sorbed trying to keep the scampering 
child within the bounds of the pave- 
ment. 

“Gawd knows Satan is sho’ got er 
holt on you, boy!”’ She dived after 
him. “Yer mos’ fell in front er dat 
artermobile den, an’ hit would er 
mash’d de lights out’n yer too.” 

Her breath gave out, and before 
she caught it again the long-suffering 
dog had dashed through the hedge, 
dragging the boy over the lawn and 
landing him in the midst of my cher- 
ished bed of peonies. Before the old 
woman could reach him, Willis was 
up and into the back yard, again driv- 
ing the dog to the delight of a com- 
pany of small girls trying to knit 
wristlets for the soldiers. 

“Bring Willis here, Phyllis, and 
let’s see if he is hurt.” 

“No mam, dey ain’t no house big 
ernuf ter hole dis boy ter-day.”’ 

“Why, what’s wrong with him?” 

“Nuthin’ ain’ wrong wid him, mo’en 
he’s jes so pesky at home nobody can’t do 
nuthin’ wid ’im. I tole his mar de onlies’ 
thing ter do wid ’im wus ter ca’y him out 
an’ let ’im rom an’ run, tell he run Satan 
plum out’n ’im, like dem hogs in de Bible 
done whin de sperit er wick’dness gallop 
7em down de hill.” 

“But, Phyllis, he’s so pretty and smart.” 

“Dat’s jes whut Satan is. An’ he’s done 
kiver’d up sin wid so much purtiness an’ 
smartness dat ha’f de wimmin fokes in de 
worl’ is miser’ble now on ’count of hit.” 

I continued to egg her. 

“Why, the dear little fellow doesn’t 
know the difference between right and 
wrong.” 

“Who? Dat boy? ’Cose he do. I tell 
yer de trufe he got so much sense I’d make 
sho’ he gwine ter die ef Satan didn’t have 
sich er hole on him. Lawd, yer orter heah 
de big wurds dat boy torks! An’ dey don’t 
strain ’im. No mam, dey don’t strain him 
ertall. Sometimes I strains m’se’f mos’ ter 
death tryin’ ter "member whut he say tell 
I gits home an’ axes his mar whut he do 
mean. But I can’t do hit. I jes can’t 
’member de ole-fokes’ tork dat boy’s al- 
ways mentionin’ ter me. 

“Vas, Lawd, don’t yer look fer sin ter 
kiver hitse’f up wid nuthin’ dat’s ugly. 
Don’t yer notice ’special dat hit’s always 
dese fine-lookin’, starchy men fokes dat 
does all de damage? Who ev’r heerd tell 
uv er ugly, trashy-lookin’ gentmun makin’ 
de ladies h’arts ache? Dey don’t do hit, 
an’ you knows dey don’.” 

“Why, Phyllis, you’ve been a widow so 
long I thought you had forgotten about 
such things.” 

“Lawd, honey’’—she looked up with a 
queer twinkle in her eye—‘“‘yer kin study 
men fokes widout bein’ enjin’d on ter one 
uv ’em. Yer sho’ kin, an’ dey ain’t nobody 
in dis heah country know much ’bout men 
fokes es I does. De uth’r day I heah some 
nusses tellin’ *bout white ladies bein’ so 
jealous uv der husban’s dat dey keeps 
er naggin’ an’ er naggin’ att’r ’em all 
de time. I tole Ca’line—you knows ole 
Mammy Ca’line dat nusses fur Miss Susie 
Rumblin’?” 

“Yes.” I nodded and took up my knit- 
ting, feeling that the old woman had 
struck her theme for the morning. 

“T tole Ca’line dat ef de white ladies 
wud jes git ’quaint’d wid de gent’mun’s 
ways, dey would fine out dat whin er man 
git de intention er flirtin’ in his head, dat 


vat keer, boy! Turn de dog’s 
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Den She Watk Up ter de Do’, an’ She Ax Bob Whut He Mean. 


he gwine flirt an’ flirt tell he flirt hisse’f 
plum out. 

“Ca’line say I done speak de Lawd’s 
trufe. Dat las’ week whin her an’ Miss 
Susie wus er trav’lin’ home, er bee flew in 
de car an’ lit on de windah whar her an’ 
de baby wus settin’. Soon es de baby see de 
bee, he ’menced ter cry fur hit. Ca’line 
say, ‘Yer can’t have hit, honey; set still 
in Mammy’s lap an’ play wid dis heah 
rattler.’ But de baby keep on er holl’rin’, 
‘T wants hit, I wants hit!’ Ca’line keep 
er tellin’ him he can’t have hit. Jes den 
Miss Susie, she stop readin’ an’ tu’n her 
head sort’r madlike an’ say, ‘Let him have 
hit, Mammy; let him have hit!’ Ca’line 
say, ‘G’long an’ git hit den ef yer mar say 
so.’ Soon es his han’ clamp on dat bee he 
start ter yellin’ an’ Miss Susie tu’n ’roun’ 
an’ say, ‘Whut’s de matt’r wid de baby?’ 
Ca’line say, ‘Yer tole me ter let ’im have 
hit, an’ he jes rech up an’ squez er bee, 
dat’s all whut ail ’m.’ 

““An’ dat’s jes de way hit ’tis wid men 
fokes: let ’em have de bee, tain’t gwine ter 
be long ’fo’ dey come home er yellin’ ter 
der ole ladies.” 

“Phyllis, you are deliciously ridiculous 

“Dat’s right, set up an’ laf an’ call me 
*dic’lus, but you knows I ain’t speakin’ 
nuthin’ but de Lawd’s trufe! An’ yit white 
fokes don’t ’preciate de blissin’s de Lawd 
show’rs ’pon ’em.” 

“Oh, yes, some of them do.” 

“No mam, dey ain’t narry one uv ’em 
dat does. I gwine proof hit ter yer. S’posin’ 
yo’ husban’ wus dancin’ ’tendance ’pon 
er nuth’r lady? I don’t mean dat he wus 
bole face ’bout hit, but private ter hisse’f 
an’ de lady—an’ you wuster fine out ’bout 
hit. Whut wud yer do?” 

“Why I wouldn’t stand for it for a 
moment, of course!’’ 

“Umph humph! Whut’d I tell yer?”’ 

“That was not the question. You were 
speaking of our ingratitude for blessings.” 

“T knows hit, honey. An’ I don’t ’speck 
white ladies ter onderstan’ whut I means, 
but hit’s sorter dis way. Does you ’memb’r 
Amy Phillups?” 

“Who? My ex-washerwoman, whose 
husband took all her furniture and gave 
it away?” 

“Dat’s de one; dat’s de ve’y one. Well, 


1? 


yer know dat black nigg’r jes ’nachally” 


quit Amy right in de middle er de day! 
Yas mam, an’ Amy take an’ foll’r ’im 
plum up ter Julianna’s house. Den she 
walk up ter de do’, an’ she ax Bob whut he 
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Bob Tell Her, ‘I Done 
Move Ov’r Heak ter Julianna’s an’ I Gwine Stay Heah Too’’’ 


mean. Bob tell her, ‘I done move ov’r heah 
ter Julianna’s an’ I gwine stay heah too.” 

“Where’s poor Amy? It was enough 
to break her heart.” 


“Break whose h’art—Amy’s? No, bless 


de Lawd, Amy marri’d ’gin las’ night.”’ 

“Married?” 

“Ter be sho’ she marri’d, an’ dis heah 
makes five husban’s she done already had.” 

“Five? How did she manage it?” 

“Well, yer see, de Lawd tuk de fus’ un 
fur her; an’ de law, hit hung de secon’ un; 
an’ de third un marri’d her und’r er per- 
sum’d name, an’ Amy say whin she got 
reddy she jes quit him, caze she know no 
law wusn’t gwine ter hole her ter dat 
outdashus one. Den de fourth un wus Bob. 
An’ att’r he quit her, he tuk an’ runn’d 
erway. An’ Amy say she jes tak’n hit fur 
grant’d he wus dead. Den she marri’d 
las’ night, an’ we got ter. wait an’ see 
whut’s gwine ter happ’n ter dis heah one.”’ 

“Did she have a large wedding?” 

“Well, she aim’d ter have er big un, but 
hit wus Ap’il Fool’d day an’ mos’ ev’ybody 
thought she wus foolin’ ’em; but she had 
er mighty nice supp’r an’ she look mighty 
nice herse’f. She had on er purty purple 
dress. Yessum, she say she thought it look 
mo’ ’spectabler ter go in secon’ mournin’ 
fur Bob. She didn’t have no purple gloves, 
so she had ter w’ar some ole uns she 
already had.” 

“Kid gloves?” 

“No mam, dey wus dese heah fun’al 
gloves dat pallb’arers wears. Amy, she 
washes fur de und’rtaker’s wife, an’ she 
give her de gloves. Dey wus right big fur 
her, too, but Amy say she wus too skeer’d 
ter notice dat. Yas Lawd, dat gal say she 
gits mo’ skeerder ev’y time she gits marri’d.”’ 

Ascream from the back yardsent Mammy 
ambling in its direction. After her per- 
suasive eloquence the little boy apologized 
to one of the small girls, and Phyllis re- 
turned to the porch steps and continued 
her description of the bride’s array, as 
though no interruption had occurred: 

“Amy’s foots wus kiver’d in white, too, 
but dey wusn’t slippers. Yer see dey don’t 
have no white shoes big ernuf fur Amy’s 
foots, so she jes take an’ drawd on er pa’r 
er white stockin’s ov’r dem shoes she al- 
ways w’ars, an’ she pinn’d some black 
bows ’pon top uv ’em, an’ I tell yer dey 
made es purty er pa’r er feets es enny 
nigg’r bride could want. Yas mam, dey 
did! She sho’ has nice, well-manner’d wed- 
din’s, too.” 


“Phyllis, why is it Amy ¢ 
many husbands and you eg 


“Dis heah’s de reason; A) 


7em, an’ I don’t. ’mo | 
straightfurrid home nigg’rs 
tu’n der head ter de right 
but jes keeps in de middle e 
But Amy, she one er dese g 
cowkittish nigg’rs dat k 
tu’nin’ ev’y which er way, 2 
gwine walk in no road dat q 
gentmuns.” 
As Willis appeared in the 
with a tribe of little girls 
Phyllis began preparin 
parture by slowly stretch 
‘ ened limbs. 
“Well, Lawd, I got te 
’way f’um heah!” 
“Don’t go, Phyllis; I 
what you think about ¢ 
“‘Hit’sscand’lus, hone 
’tis! Skarce es mens is 
an’ quoilsome es wimn 
’em, hit do look scand’ 
’em ’way in de wah.” 
“But we must conqu 
or they’ll be over here ir 
whip us all to pieces.” 
“Wait tell dey gits he 
don’t b’leef in fightin’ 
own yard nohow. Dat 
Bible say ’special, ‘Do 
did by.’ An’ I says, 
Germany fokes crosses di 


“Phyllis, you are talking 
simply because you don’t 
to go.” 

“Bless Gawd, honey!: 
Ain’t you heerd ’bout h 
*fo’ de’scription started. 
I sho’ sass’d dat big white maj 
him too. He ax meef I didn’t 
hole up his country. I tell 
nuv’r had nuf sense ter hole hi 
yit. An’ de Gov’ment know 
dey done onframchize him, an 
him too. An’ ef I can’t git ne 
him, de Gov’ment can’t neeth 

“De white man laf in m’ fae 
he did! An’ son laf wid him, 
not ter pay no ’tenshun ter 
Hit make me so mad dat I 
ter son like I gwine ter tro 
clean out’n him. But de so. 
step up b’twixt us, an’ say 
me in de calliboots ef I fools wi 
States sojer. 

“T says, ‘Nunited States soje 
born’d dat lazy nigg’r m’se’f, 
white fokes’ nuniforn can’t | 
lazy rascal ter me.’”’ 

“Oh, Phyllis,’ I interrupt 
sorry you acted so badly. Th 
officer will never know wha 
patriot you are, and you knoy 
in your own heart you are pro 
desire to serve his country.” 

She covered her face with 
I thought she was weeping. 
she threw her head back and] 
and triumphantly. 

“’Cose I’s proud er dat 
he hadn’ter jine de army I 
kilt him whin he come home 
de way ’tis wid men fokes. Hi 
yer wants ’em ter stay at hom 
bus’ der haids op’n ter git erw 
so, honey. Jes watch ’em!” 

“Well, now that Harry’s 
have to follow Amy’s exar 
married.”’ 

“No, bless de Lawd!” Shi 
the red bandanna round he 
bad boy’s all I kin keep up 
onlies’ diffunce ’twixt er man 
one done got de start er g 
uth’r. Dey’s all de same. sala 
’stribit’d hisse’f ekally ’mongst 
He’s jes bin livin’ long’r in er! 
is in er boy. 

“Come on, baby, let de 
Let hit erlone, I tells yer! 
Aunty, ‘Good mawnin’.’ T 
ter dem nice li’l’ ladies b 
An’ tell yo’ Aunty dem ga 
dey eye on yo’, fur, ef 
spares yo’ life, yer gwinter 
tankines’ man dat ev’r bust 
h’arts.” 
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is what Artcraft exacts. And the greatest 
of all motion picture stars and directors come 
to this organization—instinctively. 


Artcraft reflects their own high ideals—that is 
why. It realizes their need of a uniform stand- 
ard in photoplays, which means to the public 
something better and finer. 


» MARY PICKFORD 


t : i : : j : - 

eR Just as the painter recognizes his final attain- Loe aemeyetatons 
wectheart "Her Arterah Pi ment in the acceptance of his picture by the Trine AMnan eicnenien “tn 
aim? 'The Litle Ameri. + Louvre or Metropolitan Museum of Art, so the ~ Woolly,” “Bown to Barth.” 


an,” “The Little Princess.” 
‘ 


ae 


A corking new one coming. 


artist of the screen reaches his or her finest 
triumph when allied with the Artcraft name. 


ARTCRAFT 
mA  «OCPICTURES © 


oy ‘ , 
oy years a star and manager The screen ‘find’ of the year 


ELSIE FERGUSON 


her greatest stage successes. 


Meloe bie acrven premier, And just as there is one Louvre in Paris—one Seis Hae etd 
Wee Sato te” are’ ole Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York—so folie tier aco eieh even te 


ition-wide successes. 
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there is in almost every community one theatre 
of highest artistic standards. Here are shown 
regularly the greatest creations—the master- 
pieces of the Motion Picture Art—distinguished 
stars in distinctive productions visualizing the 
best in fiction on the screen. These bear the 


Artcraft signature. 


Have you found the Home of Artcraft Pictures? It is 
easy to find for it shines forth like a flawless gem in the 


|GERALDINE FARRAR WILLIAM S. HART 


EI night life of your city. 
Mae oe oscresches ees : : ; ear aieer Shreen Sek iad of 
isinOpera,butinArtcraft — J : : all. “Bill” Hart has lived the 
@feaches millions withthe = = Western life until he is as real 
tendor ofher acting. Person-) 2 ) as an Arizona landscape. See 
“direction Cecil B, De Mille a : A, : him in “The Narrow Trail,” 
‘The Woman God Forgot,” a y directed by Thomas H, Ince. 
% DAVID. WARK GRIFFITH. 
aye : CECIL B.DEMILLE : THOMAS. H, INCE ? 
| ee His fine attention to consistency ofpro- The whole world knows him as the creator of Keen builder of dramatic suspense, Mr. oe 
a 4 Be oe ection of detail—means one “The Birth of a Nation” and “Intolerance.” The Ince has a way of achieving the remark- Zot 
__bictureproduction For years with Davia «one Man who can build colossal spectacles and Gay SoNeea a ersdacinc Gecontrecae -Artcraft 
~, Belasco, he reflects that master's great still sustain a human, heart-reaching story. David which long has been regarded as excep- oe Pict 
Ser cha emt, his own advanced ideas. W. Griffith is now at the European battlefront, tionally efficient, Mr, Ince will personally yee 3 1 Ures 
Myre dutiicn, showed’ nittar higher engaged upon the greatest of all war pictures, tere ane ceeuwerceerencn Ger” Corporation 
s under the auspices of British War Office. a ‘gf 729 Seventh Ave., 
Cg New York, N. Y. 


a 4 eo - 
hey eae Sey oA NR OS a, ‘ tier: j vA" Enclosed 0c i 
5€ 110 cents in stamps for Portfolio containing handsome rotogravure portraits of all the Artcraft Stars—suitable for framing. gy webichtnien a oa eahonneek is 


‘hall gladly send youa copy if you will send us 10 cents in stamps and your name and address on the accompanying coupon. * ofthe Artcraft Stars. 
’ * — Ashgate vt gon eG ed 


_ ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORPORATION 
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; 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City rT Address i Pro sish? Waly Lone Masi os 
Controlled by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION me 
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; v* City and State 
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HE railroads of Australia demanded a 
watch that would set a world stand- 
ard of accuracy and dependable service. 


After exhaustive test and searching examination, 
this great British Commonwealth decided on the 
Waltham—because all important improvements in 
the world’s best watches were found in the Waltham. 


London, Geneva, Paris—all admit the supremacy of 
the watches made at Waltham. 


Waltham railroad watches are lever set. They will 
pass the time inspection of any railroad. And there 
are more Waltham watches used to-day by the 
world’s railroads than all other makes combined. 
Especially is this true in United States and Canada. 


When you purchase a Waltham, you secure a 
watch that is perfection in accuracy, beauty 
and in long-wearing qualities. 


Ask your jeweler to show you the many 

exclusive improvements which have led 
the world’s greatest railroads to come to 
Waltham for time. 


The Riverside 


The most dependable moderate price 
watch in the world 


In addition to the Waltham world-famous Vanguard Railroad 
Watch there is the equally far-famed Waltham Riverside— 
a watch that for dependability and accuracy, combined with 
a moderate price, is unrivaled in all the world. The Riverside 
comes in five sizes—three for men and two for women. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


CANADA: 189 St. James Street, Montreal 


Manufacturers of the Waltham 
WALTHAM ’ Speedometer and Automobile 
‘ Clocks 
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reparation of Switzerland as a 
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fyenty per cent of her population 
| German Switzerland; by blood 
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a ch speaks a language more nearly 
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d ernspeech. And at the beginning 
niwitzerland was all for the Central 
-'French Switzerland and Italian 
idall for the Entente Allies. Ger- 
gierving this Teutonic enthusiasm 
jority, was moved by the emo- 
<volf feels when the lamb gambols 
hiiffection in its eyes. Here was 
hi however, was mainly surface sen- 
developments showed. Though 
9k three languages, though they 
Hoe bloods, the Swiss form a per- 
wded people. On one thing they 
; united—they were most of all 
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Je Crossroads of War 
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and Austria came a few Armenians; came 
neutrals who had lived in Armenia, with 
tales of the greatest massacre in history—a 
massacre which Germany, who had the 
power to stop it, let be for her own ends. 

So Switzerland watched and meditated 
on what she saw. These were the fruits of 
German warfare. There was Belgium too— 
proof of what Germany does to the small 
countries in her path. That national felony, 
for which the lords of Germany are paying 
so heavy a penalty, was always before 
Swiss eyes. 

That Germany would like to possess 
Switzerland, the Swiss already knew. The 
German governing class looks at this world 
with hard, cruel eyes; but it also looks far 
ahead. Two generations hence the world 
will be short of coal; electricity is the power 
of the future. The greatest potential store- 
house of electric power in Europe is the 
Swiss Alps. The metal of the future is 
aluminum, which occurs abundantly in the 
Swiss soil. To extract aluminum one needs 
only electric power—a happy combina- 
tion promising great wealth some day. 
Already the German electrical trust had a 
grip on Swiss water-power sources. 


The Hoffmann Case 


I know of no better tribute to the justice 
of our cause than the change that came 
over German Switzerland in the course of 
two years. Everywhere—among the plain 
people, at least—grew up a dislike, fear- 
born, of the nation whose language they 
spoke, whose blood they bore. At the be- 
ginning of the war there were in Zurich, and 
other German-speaking cities, thanksgiv- 
ing services, largely attended, for German 
victories. This month trainloads of French 
repatriates coming into Zurich were greeted 
by great crowds who sang the Marseillaise 
in German! 

Public opinion seems to have gone 
through a period of flux before it crystal- 
lized. Then came the line-up. And the 
elements on either side were the same as in 
every other neutral country of Europe. As 
in Spain, in Sweden and in Holland, the 
populace and the politically liberal element 
were for the Entente Allies; the army and 
the financial and social aristocracies were 
for Germany. 

Social aristocracies go pro-German, in 
Europe, by natural attraction. Germany 
has shown the way to successful working 
autocracy. The financial aristocracy of 
Switzerland has German connections and 
has been tempted by the prospect of profit- 
able trade relations after the war. As for 
the army—the military caste in all neutral 
countries tends to admire, and therefore to 
like, the German way of doing things. A 
special reason, too, bears on this case! For 
years the Germans, as a matter of policy, 
have been making the Swiss officers favored 
guests at their maneuvers and messes— 
systematically wooing them. 

The present Swiss Government inclines 
to be conservative; it is quite likely that 
its members in their hearts favor Germany. 
Allied agents at Berne declare that they 
have been hostile not only in their thoughts 
but in some of their acts. Perhaps the 
Germans, regarding matters from their own 
point of view, bring the same charge! 
There is no question, however, about the 
heads of the army. Here and there they 
have committed small breaches of the spirit 
of, neutrality, such as publishing informa- 
tion that would be of use to the Germans. 

Nevertheless, the events of last winter 
showed that both government and army 
would be pro-Swiss in a pinch; for sud- 
denly Germany began concentrating troops 
on the Swiss border. The rumor ran that 
she was going to invade, as she had invaded 
Belgium, in order, first, to take France on 
the flank and, second, to gobble another 
little nation. What happened none may 
know except German Great Headquarters 
and the Swiss Federal Council. Likely 
enough, Germany was trying out Swiss 
opinion; likely enough, she was offering 
the same choice that she offered Belgium at 
the beginning of the war: Give us a peace- 
ful road to France and we will leave you 
alone; resist and your nation is finished. 

The Swiss people held their breath. 
They knew, from the exemplar of Belgium, 
what resistance to a hostile German army 
might mean. They knew, indeed, that their 
case would be worse than Belgium’s. Every 
Swiss is a rifleman and keeps his army gun 


at home. Under their peculiar military sys- 
tem the young boys are taught target prac- 
tice at school. The very girls go in for 
shooting. 

The Swiss, moreover, care very little for 
military etiquette, but a great deal for 
their home land. They cannot see why any 
freeman, in uniform or out, should not de- 
fend His own property from the alien. Men, 
women and children, all would have fired 
from the housetops and windows on the 
Germans. With the barbarous German 
rules about franc-tireurs, a German inva- 
sion would have meant horror. Under 
charges of sniping—mostly false or imag- 
ined—thousands of Belgians died in the 
doorways of their burning houses or against 
white walls. The toll in Switzerland would 
have been hundreds of thousands. 

Then the government—perhaps after 
hearing from the people—spoke out. The 
Federal Council announced, with author- 
ity, that Switzerland would not be a high- 
way for any belligerent power; she would 
resist. Even General Wille, head of the 
army, who never sings the Marseillaise in 
his sleep, pronounced to the same effect. 
The Swiss Army fronting the German bor- 
der was reénforced and the intrenchments 
in that quarter were strengthened. The 
German concentration melted away. 

What happened we shall not know until 
the period of Memoirs of the Great War. 
Perhaps Germany hoped by a bluff to get 
the peaceful passage Belgium had refused; 
perhaps, also, she realized that a road to 
France with the sturdy Swiss Army in the 
way was not worth the price. At any rate, 
she found exactly where the stout little 
nation stood. 

Spring brought another proof of Swiss 
spirit—the Hoffmann case. This man, it 
will probably be remembered, was one of 
the Council of Seven, which manages 
Switzerland; he held the portfolio of For- 
eign Affairs. Just after the Revolution in 
Russia, a German Swiss Socialist named 
Grimm appeared in Russia, making a secret 
peace proposal on behalf of Germany. His 
work was awkward and he was thoroughly 
exposed; whereupon it came out that he 
carried credentials from Hoffmann. : 

Now most of the Swiss desire nothing 
from the war except its speedy end; and, 
of course, a good many favor Germany. 
But everyone was against Hoffmann—he 
had compromised the neutrality of Switzer- 
land. The storm against him raged as 
fiercely in the German cantons as in the 
French. He resigned by the unanimous re- 
quest of the country. 


The German Spy Population 


Meantime the Germans had been very, 
very busy in Switzerland. I am told that 
the legation at Berne, the capital, has 
about seven hundred attachés, or assist- 
ants, and that in all Switzerland are five 
thousand men employed by the German 
Government. From the evidence of my 
eyes I am inclined to believe these figures. 
The legation has leased for the period of 
the war two large Berne hotels, where it 
keeps attachés and their families. Others 
have rented houses, have found quarters in 
the general hotels, or have even taken to 
commuting from the suburban resorts. Be- 
sides the legation building they hold four 
large office buildings for their bureaus. 

Let me, so far as my knowledge extends, 
touch upon the activities of these interest- 
ing business concerns. 

To anyone who knows much about mod- 
ern warfare, the military bureau explains 
itself. Whatever it may pretend to do, its 
real business is running the spy system. Of 
course Switzerland, owing to its geograph- 
ical location, is a great center for secret- 
service work. This bureau is a busy, a very 
busy home of honest industry. Would that 
I knew more about it! 

First, it pumps anyone and everyone 
who crosses the line from France or Italy— 
or tries to do so. Then it sends forth its 
own spies. In this respect the Germans 
overlook few tricks. Most of the American 
women who came out of Germany when we 
broke relations report that in the time of 
our neutrality they were approached again 
and again with offers of money and other 
valuable considerations if they would jour- 
ney to France and report what they saw. 
Certain master spies work with such ap- 
parent openness that they are pointed out 
on the streets of Berne for what they are. 
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Propaganda, the second great depart- 
ment of German activity in Switzerland, 
puzzles the observers on first view. The 
Germans are so busy with this work that 
they have produced a boom in the. printing 
business at Zurich; yet they have done lit- 
tle to influence the native press. This differs 
from their practice in Spain, where they 
have bought wholesale the influence of the 
newspapers. 

However, the Swiss press is not easily cor- 
ruptible. Thenewspapersare old-established 
institutions, which expect to continue in 
business; and they know the value of pub- 
lic confidence. Some personal influence has 
been used; statements of the German po- 
sition on current issues have been sent in 
manifold to the editors; one or two pro- 
German newspapers have been started. 
That, so far as I can gather, sums up their 
whole effort against the independence of 
the local press. 

This bureau is working on other lines, 
probably more useful to the ends of Ger- 
many. In the first place, it is trying to sow 
throughout enemy and neutral countries 
little seeds of Germanic thought. It issues 
publications, mostly fakes in some particu- 
lar or other, so fast that no one outside the 
bureau has been able to keep up with them. 


German Fake Newspapers 


For example, in a hotel of the Bernese 
Oberland I picked up what looked like a 
weekly journal, well printed on good paper 
and well illustrated. It purported on its 
face to be an official organ of the Ukrainian 
people, just then greatly assisting Germany 
by a half revolt against New Russia. Never, 
Inoticed, did this paper—which was printed 
in French—mention Germany, except in 
passing. Never did it indorse the German 
cause. It simply spread the glad news that 
the Ukrainians had shaken loose the shack- 
les of invidious Russia and had a fine going 
government. Of course such a publication 
as this, circulated at the right spot among 
the allied peoples, would help destroy all 
hope and confidence in the new Russian 
Government. 

For sale on most of the news stands of 
Berne is volume I, number 1, of the Anti- 
Northcliffe Mail, which is published in the 
English language. It is intended as a bur- 
lesque on Northcliffe journalism and yellow 
journalism in general; it tries to get over 
the idea that Northcliffe, ‘‘the dictator of 
England,” started the war for personal 
profit, and is keeping it up for the same rea- 
son. The heavy-handed German does not 
write burlesque very well. This sample pro- 
duces merely the effect of emotional insan- 
ity. The Anti-Northcliffe Mail announces 
that it is printed for distribution, “by aéro- 
plane and otherwise,’’ through the British 
Army. 

Their fake newspapers are less ambitious, 
but more clever. These appear like regular 
Swiss publications; only, when the curious 
inquirer looks them up he finds no news- 
paper of that name listed by the Swiss news- 
paper directories. They print news of the 
day, market reports, editorials, advertise- 
ments, just like any real newspaper; all for 
the purpose of carrying two or three col- 
umns of fake news, which the German 
propagandists wish to slip over in foreign 
lands. These fakes, at present, have to 
do mainly with the subject of peace, thus 
indicating the present trend of German 
policy. 

Even this, however, is not the main activ- 
ity of the German semioftficial propagandists 
in Switzerland. Here, as elsewhere, busi- 
ness is the thing. From this crossroads of 
the war they are circulating dozens and 
hundreds of pamphlets, which amount to 
advertising circulars for Germany and Ger- 
man products. Insuchlanguagesas Arabic, 
Persian and Hindustani, as well as in the 
dominant ‘European tongues, they are 
spreading pleasant little accounts of Ger- 
man Kultur, German trade methods, the 
superiority of German manufactured goods. 
Seldom do these publications even mention 
the war, and almost never do they speak in 
wrath of the enemy. They are usually 
beautifully printed on hard paper and il- 
lustrated with good half tones. 

This branch of German propaganda links 
itself closely with the most important office 
maintained by our enemy at Berne—the 
one that employs the greatest number of at- 
tachés and consumes the greatest amount 

(Continued on Page 65) 


“No matter how many miles 
the car’s traveled, a part turn of 
this wrench wipes them all off the 
slate—so far as the Timken 
Bearings are concerned. 


“That’s one of the great, big, 
never-to-be-forgotten virtues of 
Timken Bearings—they can be 
adjusted to eliminate the effects 
of wear. 


“Just a little turn on this nut, 
and I’ve made practically a brand 
new bearing out of the old one at 
noexpense, whetherit’s run 5,000 
miles or 100,000. 


“How? It’s just as.simple as 
can be. 


“You see Timken Bearings 
aren’t Shaped like other bearings. 
The rollers and the coneon which 
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they ride are tapered and they fit 
inside of a steel cup. 


“Now when wear occurs— 
simply move the cone and rollers 
a little farther into the cup. 
That wipes out all the effects of 
thousands of miles of wear in 
an instant and puts back thou- 
sands of miles of service into the 
bearing. 

“Timken adjustability not only 
assures you against the expense 
of repairing or replacing the 
bearings, but against wobbly 
wheels, gears out of mesh and 
loss of power due to bearings 
that wear loose.” 

Why notwritefor booklet A-17, 
“How Can I Tell?” It will tell 
you a lot of things you'd like to 
know about this subject. 


RIs/ THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY We 


Canton, Ohio 


October 
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BY standard printing papers, we mean that our 
mills manufacture a paper specially designed 
for every class of book paper printing. 


That is the chief advantage of standardized paper to the man who buys 
printing. Standardization has another equally important meaning to 
the printer. 


In size, weight, thickness, color, receptivity to engravings, workability 
on the press, binding and folding qualities, one order of a certain grade 
of Warren Standard Printing Papers is just like another order of the 
same grade. 
If you do not happen to know just what this means to a printer, ask one. 
Standardization means first of all, better printing—which means more 
sales from your booklets, catalogs, folders, and mailings. Standardized 
paper means greater security in planning printing, greater ease and less 
expense in executing it. 

To show you just what the Warren Standards are, and acquaint you 
with the names and uses of these different papers, we have prepared a 
Suggestion Book. This book shows each paper. It shows the effects 
of various styles of engravings on the stock to which they are adapted. 
It reproduces specimens of the sort of work for which each paper is 
manufactured. 


Without standardized paper, such a book as this would have been 
merely an advertisement of Warren’s Printing Papers. But showing 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers it is a welcome and constructive 
help to any man who is planning or executing a printing job. 

A copy of this book will be mailed to buyers of printing, printers, en- 
gravers, and their salesmen. We are sorry that its limited edition pre- 
cludes a more general distribution. 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 


200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Constant Excellence of Product—the Highest Type of Competition 
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illustration, because, so far as I know, the 
Germans have not yet included silverware 
in their Swiss plans. The main part of a 
silver-plated table fork is its steel inside. 
That could be made in Germany; the 
branding with a Swiss trade-mark and the 
comparatively simple plating could be done 
in Switzerland. Suppose the process came 
under the fire of envious rivals? The Ger- 
mans have their answer. Few manufac- 
tured goods, they will say, originate wholly 
in the country of their visible origin. Does 
not the very velvet lining to the boxes in 
which German silver is packed come often 
from France? 

This, together with the absorption of na- 
tive Swiss firms by German capital, is the 
main direction of German commercial pol- 
icy as regards Switzerland. 

The general drift of Swiss commercial af- 
fairs since the war has tended to force her 
more and more toward an ultimate depend- 
ence on Germany. To explain that I must 
apparently depart for a time from the main 
subject—must go far back into the history 
of the war: ; 

Switzerland is all mountains and valleys. 
She has little level land and a smaller pro- 
portion of arable surface than any other 
European country. Very little of her area is 
suited for grain growing and the climate is 
in conspiracy with the contour to limit its 
productivity. The Swiss atmosphere holds 
too much moisture; cereals, even under the 
best cultivation, return rather small yields. 
Further, Swiss wheat, owing again to the 
moisture, has a low keeping quality. 


Swiss War Industries 


Her great hold, agriculturally, is dairy- 
ing. Moisture makes flourishing grass; and 
on slopes of forty or fifty degrees, where one 
could not possibly cultivate grain, cattle 
can pasture or laborers can cut hay with 
the scythe. Swiss cheese, as we all know, is 
famous. In Europe Swiss butter has equal 
fame. Yet, balancing items, Switzerland 
imported a greater proportion of her food 
supply than any other European country— 
even Belgium. 

She had no native coal; but she did have 
a very intelligent and expert working popu- 
lation. So she was a manufacturing nation 
of high efficiency. Characteristically hers 
were intensive manufactures, turning out 
fine products in which expert labor was a 
greater factor than power or raw material. 
Watchmaking was her largest and most 
typical mechanical industry. 

Very important, too, was the hotel busi- 
ness. Her mountain airs, her superb scen- 
ery, her combination of lake, valley and 
mountain, had made her the playground of 
Europe. It is estimated that two hundred 
and fifty million dollars was invested in the 


hotel business and that the total capacity . 


was nearly four hundred thousand beds. 

The war slung things topsy-turvy for 
Switzerland. At the first stroke it ruined 
the hotel business, at least temporarily. 
The bankers were kind—they had to be; 
and for a long time they enforced a kind of 
voluntary moratorium for the hotels. That 
could not last. In the past two years hotel 
keepers have been going wholesale into 
bankruptcy. Hotel employees and other 
people, such as guides and couriers, who 
lived by the tourist trade, found themselves 
temporarily out of work. 

Manufacturing industries were variously 
affected. Some trades flattened out and 
some gained in prosperity. Watch and 
clock making was affected by.two opposite 
tendencies. The demand for fine gold 
watches, for complex and expensive clocks 
that do mechanical tricks, died on the spot. 
But the luminous dial had come in just be- 
fore the war. Every officer in every army 
needed and every private wanted a nickel 
or silver wrist watch with a luminous face. 
That demand saved the industry. 

Both sides were in the market for muni- 
tions of war; they would buy at almost any 
reasonable price. Strangely, considering 
that they had the whole world to draw from, 
while Germany had only the adjacent coun- 
tries, the Entente Allies got to this Swiss 
market first. Experience has shown that 
almost any factory which works with met- 
als can be transformed to make some part 
of munitions. The Allies cinched the Swiss 
product; they helped prepare for a larger 
output in such items as shell fuses and aéro- 
plane engines. 

Here the Swiss had an opening for a na- 
tional fortune—but for one important fact: 
they had no’native coal. The Allies, as the 
sea situation and the labor situation tight- 
ened up, gould give them none. For her 
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railroads, her factories, even her domestic 
uses, Switzerland had to depend upon Ger- 
many. And Germany did not let her forget 
that part of her coal was being used to make 
munitions for the Entente. 

Conservatism had kept Switzerland from 
developing to any great extent her excep- 
tional natural resources in electric power. 
She cursed that conservatism as she drove 
her bargain with the merciless and thor- 
oughly informed German. 

The country produced more dairy stuffs 
than it consumed. Cheese, butter, meat 
and milk chocolate are rich in proteids and 
animal fats, the very elements of which the 
Germans stood in greatest need. Moreover, 
any prosperous nation, and especially a na- 
tion that has specialized on fine hotels, has 
an accumulated supply—a fact of which 
the food theorists often lose sight. 

Germany offered a scanty but regular 
supply of coal at a fixed tariff in return for 
this surplus production of the Swiss dairies 
and chocolate factories—or the greater part 
of it—and the accumulated supply of mis- 
cellaneous provisions. Switzerland con- 
tinued to import from America and the 
Entente countries the staples she lacked, 
such as sugar and wheat. Probably she 
exported to Germany only small quantities 
of these staples, or none at all; but bread, 
as statistics show, did take the place on 
Swiss tables of native foods, which were go- 
ing to Germany at boom prices. 

The Allies knew that. They held over 
Switzerland the power to stop food imports, 
since she had no seacoast and shipments 
had to cross France or Italy. However, 
they did have a stake in the maintenance of 
the coal supply. Out of the negotiations, 
the jockeying back and forth, came the 
S.8S.%8., a Swiss importation trust, which by 
agreement took control of everything im- 
ported from Entente or neutral countries. 
This gave the Entente ministers of blockade 
a definite working basis. The Swiss Gov- 
ernment, partly under pressure, partly 
moved by alarm for the future, prohibited 
certain kinds of traffic with Germany, such 
as exportation of imported goods. 

Then came a period when the riffraff of 
Europe, lured by the high profits, began 
smuggling foodstuffs across the border. 
The Swiss arrested violators and fined them. 
As the Germans had a standing offer to pay 
nine-tenths of any smuggler’s fine, this ac- 
tion did little good. Finally the Swiss 
guards, under orders, took to shooting 
smugglers on the run. That helped greatly. 

Finally—the Swiss by now being greatly 
exercised over their own food supply—the 
government came to pretty definite agree- 
ments with the Entente. A certain amount 
of native foodstuffs is still allowed to cross 
the German border as a concession to the 
Swiss position in face of Germany. The 
amount issmall—I know the figures, though 
I may not publish them; and I certify to 
that.’ The leak is stopped, except for a little 
dripping. 


The German Shylock 


As though Germany had foreseen all this, 
her agreement with Switzerland in the mat- 
ter of coal expired August 1, 1917. The lit- 
tle country could no more give quid pro quo 
in food. More desperate than ever had 
become her need for coal; she had not even 
enough to supply domestic needs over the 
winter—and in many parts of Switzerland 
the winter climate is arctic. Forests grow 
on her mountain slopes; but the enlight- 
ened Swiss, the inventors of conservation, 
long ago put into their constitution a pro- 
vision that the forest reserve should never 
be reduced below a certain point. Already 
the surplus of firewood was used up; to cut 
much more they should need a constitu- 
tional amendment and the reversal of their 
dearest policy. 

The Germans droveatight bargain. They 
would give a limited supply of coal, at an 
advance of fifty per cent on the former price, 
in return for a loan. Their rather complex 
proposition has been boiled down by one of 
our consuls into this brief and accurate 
statement of the case: 

“Tn aluminum and similar raw materials, 
in manufactured goods for the use of our 
people, and in foodstuffs, you will export to 
us such and such value every month. Our 
commercial agents have been looking into 
the matter of Swiss war profits; and we find 
that, even allowing for the increased price 
of coal, you are making an average profit of 
thirty-three and a third per cent. 

“Very well. For the sixty-six and two- 
thirds per cent, which represents cost price, 
wewill payin coalatsixtyfrancs a ton. For 
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the thirty-three and a third per cent, which 
represents profit, we will pay in German 
Government bonds. Take it or leave it!” 

That is the substance of the German 
proposition; by its terms the Swiss must 
lend to Germany twenty million francs a 
month. 

Mark now how this also worked with 
German plans. Not only was she getting a 
loan, thereby doing something to rehabili- 
tate her finances, but she was tightening the 
commercial bonds uniting her to Switz- 
erland. Nothing brings the governing 
commercial classes of two nations closer to- 
gether than mutual investment across the 
borders. 

Almost certainly the German plan goes 
farther than that. For immediately after 
the conclusion of this agreement there ran 
through the informed circles of Switzerland 
a report that seems to be more than a 
rumor—a report unprovable at this time of 
writing, but believed, I find, by Swiss finan- 
cial men and journalists, the two classes 
which in any country have the surest sense 
for the drift of affairs. Germany, the re- 
port goes, intends to invest the proceeds of 
that loan in Switzerland. She will buy 
Swiss securities, Swiss real estate and most 
importantly, partnerships in Swiss business 
houses. 


Plans to Gobble Switzerland 


The money so passed would travel by an 
indirect course. The hard cash, represented 
by that twenty million francs a month, does 
not leave Switzerland. It is deposited in 
Swiss banks, from which the shippers of 
native goods to Germany draw their pay- 
ment. German Government bonds are is- 
sued to reimburse the bank. Germany’s 
procedure, according to reports, will be to 
set off from her gold reserve a sum equiva- 
lent to these bonds, for purchases of prop- 
erty in Switzerland. 

Here is another bond tying the little 
nation to the coat-tail of the big one. The 
agreement has nine months to run. Nine 
times twenty million francs is one hundred 
and eighty million francs, or about thirty- 
six million dollars. Switzerland has about 
one-thirty-fifth of our population. Leaving 
aside the question of per-capita wealth, it is 
as though Germany had cinched the United 
States for a loan of a billion and a quarter 
dollars, which she intended to reinvest, 
under German ownership, in the United 
States. 

Now imagine from these glimpses the 
Gern.an plan for Switzerland’s future! 

With heavy German investment, with 
other investments after the war, with Swiss 
factories converted into finishing rooms for 
German goods, the little nation must in- 
evitably become absorbed commercially. 
Her economic life must in that case be di- 
rected from Berlin and Hamburg, Leipsic 
and Munich. 

That is not all. ‘‘Germany cannot long 
tolerate,” wrote one of her mad pan- 
Germanists at the beginning of the war, 
“the mere economic dependence of small 
neighboring states. She must absorb them 
completely. They must become German in 
order that we may fulfill our destiny.”’ 

If this commercial plan succeeds, some 
day, when the diplomatie situation gives 
her freedom of action, she will discover that 
German interests in Switzerland have be- 
come imperiled; that, anyway, she needs to 
“rectify her frontiers.’”” Anything will do 
for an occasion. German infiltration will 
help to make conquest easy. What chance 
would the Swiss have at best? Three mil- 
lion people against seventy millions! 

Of course Iam painting this inits blackest 
colors; but the picture, nevertheless, is the 
one the pan-Germanist keeps before his 
imagination when he thinks of Switzerland. 
We have a very reasonable hope that after 
this war the old combination of hardened 
militarist and calloused magnate, of the 
butcher and the hog, will no longer rule 
Germany. Mark, however, that the present 
rulers are preparing to act on this very plan. 

And Switzerland is very, very uneasy. 
The commercial men, the bankers, all the 
rich, are being tempted of the devil, who 
whispers in their ears concerning trade 
advantages—the great wealth coming to 
Switzerland, and more pertinently to them- 
selves, if they accept partnership with the 
Germans. Doubtless in their honest mo- 
ments the thought recurs that this is a be- 
trayal of that national independence which 
is the breath of life in Switzerland. But the 
devil whispers again, and they put down 
the thought with sophistries. 

(Concluded on Page 68) 
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WestinghouseSwitch- 
boardscontrol, measure 
and direct the power 
into the right channel. 


Westinghouse Turbo- 
Generators turn the 
steam into electric 
power with less fuel and 
occupy less space. 


Westinghouse Auto- 
matic Stokers burn the 
coal with utmost econ- 
omy. 


The Pathway of Poy 


Power is the life-blood of industry, and maint 
its abundant flow is one of man’s essential tasks. 


In performing this task, he has wrestled for d; 
with a three-sided problem—how to obtain more | 
less cost, more power from less fuel and more wide) 
and economical distribution of that power. 


Chiefly through the application of electricity ‘| 
problem, remarkable progress has been made in t} 
twenty-five or thirty years. 


Pat ae All along the pathway of power, from the mine\ 


Se as the coal is dug to the mill or machine where the 1 
is finally put to use, electricity is now a vital facti 


And for this, Westinghouse Electric is largely respc§ 


Thirty or more years ago electricity played bu’ 
part in our industrial life. It was then produt 
small quantities and as direct current, which meai’ 
it had to be used within a mile or less of where it wi; 
erated, because it was uneconomical and otherw? 
practicable to transmit it farther. y 4 


In 1886, Westinghouse Electric, foreseeing the wonderfvli 
of electricity if long-distance current-transmission could !1 
practical, took the step that may be considered the begiilll 
the, present electrical age—it introduced into this coury 
alternating-current system. 


7 Westinghouse | Mine Within a year afterward came the development by Westisi 
duck nore coul we lees of the transformer, and it was now possible not only to # 
Ever electricity long distances economically, but to apply it wil 


and flexibility. 


Four years later Westinghouse Electric added another in 
chapter to electrical progress by seriously undertaking the ™ 
ment of the steam turbine, which proved to be the ideal | 
for driving the new alternating-current generator. 


The combined unit, now called the turbo-generator, ® 


estin 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES AND 
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long in proving its superiority over the cumbrous reciprocating 
engine. 


; The notable economy of the steam turbine greatly lessened fuel 
Westinghouse Trans- F - 4 
formers fit the power consumption, while its remarkable compactness has reduced the 
pe ee distance trons: amount of capital required for power-plants at least one-half. 


mission. 


It was not, however, until Westinghouse added to its achieve- 
ments the alternating-current motor that the possibilities of elec- 
tricity in the field of industry began to be realized. 


Today, in the mine, Westinghouse Mine Locomotives, Westing- 
house Motors for pumps and hoists, and other Westinghouse 
apparatus are helping to produce more coal at less cost. 


In railway freight service, giant Westinghouse Locomotives have 
greatly simplified the problem of transporting the fuel from coal- 
fields to power-plants. ; 


In the power-house, Westinghouse Automatic Stokers, Turbo- 

Generators, Switchboards, Transformers and many other devices 
‘eos es ; are producing more power from less fuel and in a form that per- 
eusamumee\. mits of its widespread and economical use. 


In the workshop, Westinghouse Motors, Controllers, and other 
Westinghouse products are turning the power thus produced and 
transmitted into mechanical energy with remarkable efficiency. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Auto- 
matic Controllers start 
the motors and protect 
them. 


Westinghouse Motors 
efficiently apply the 
power to machinery, 
large or small. 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS AND MOTOR CONTROL APPARATUS 
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Here is a book that is 
in a class by itself 


The Road 


Of Ambition 


A big, new novel by Elaine Sterne. 


A story of success—of a man on the 
rungs of a ladder coming up in spite 
of all opposition. 


more than a great novel. 


The Road Of Ambition is almost 
It carries 


a message to everyone whose ambi- 
tions are capable of being stirred. 


The secret of the book’s success, 


outside of its remarkable plot and 
the passion with which it is told, 
lies in its clear-cut delineation of the 
unsuspected and tremendous power 
of any man’s will once he begins to 
cultivate it. 


novel. 


The Road Of Ambition is a great 
It ranges all the way from 


the harshest realism to the most 
magnificent bravery and the finest, 


truest love. 


book unfinished. 


For sale at all booksellers. 


$1.35 net 
Postage extra 12 cents 


Britton Publishing Co., N. Y. 


Annie Fellows Johnston’s “Georgina of the 


Rainbows’ now selling in beautiful 
popular edition — 60 cents 


HE satisfaction re- 
ceived for the amount 
you pay is the true 
measure of value—not the price 
per pair. You can buy shoes for 
ieee but you can not get the long 


service, perfect fit and lasting style 
of The Florsheim Shoe. 


Eight to Ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


There’s a Florsheim dealer in every 


city showing the season’s correct 


styles. His name and booklet on 


request. 


The Florsheim Shoe ce 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


The Monitor— 
Fits every 


Nobody will quit this’ 
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(Concluded from Page 65) 

I notice that when, debating over the war 
with pro-German Swiss bankers, politicians 
and business men, I come to this point, 
their faces grow grave, their eyes uneasy. 
Uneasy eyes are everywhere—for I have 
discussed the matter with humble people, 
such as hotel porters and shopkeepers; and 
always I caught that same expression. The 
Swiss nation is in peril; not, as during the 
five centuries of old struggles, from hostile 
arms, but from subtle, concealed bribery! 

Happily there is a back fire—as yet only 
a tiny flame, but presently perhaps a con- 
flagration. 

The French Swiss of the west, their ob- 
servation undimmed by friendly emotion, 
have been watching this plot from the 
beginning. A movement originating, I be- 
lieve, at Geneva, is working toward a new 
commercial law for the Federation: Let 
Switzerland forbid the use of a Swiss brand 
or trade-mark on goods containing more 
than ten per cent, say, of foreign-made 
parts, or foreign value. This would destroy 
the essential part of the German machine 
for commercial conquest; would render the 
plot valueless. 

However, to pass and enforce such an un- 
friendly law, Switzerland must have back- 
ing. At any time when it happened to suit 
her plans Germany could make it an excuse 
for a declaration of hostilities. 


A Neutral Rhine 


Fortunately the Entente stands ready to 
assist. The Allied Powers of civilization, 
of course, know of the plot and understand 
its meaning. Undoubtedly the matter will 
be taken up as one of the minor issues in 
the Peace Conference; and, since it con- 
cerns not only Switzerland but the whole 
world, the Civilized Powers will be pre- 
pared to fight it through. The success or 
failure of the German design on Swiss 
trade-marks depends upon the issue of the 
war. If Germany loses it fails. If Ger- 
many wins she can object to a rule limiting 
Swiss trade-marks to native goods as un- 
friendly. 

Indeed, neutral though Switzerland will 
remain to the end, she will, nevertheless, 
figure largely in the Conference. If, as we 
all hope, we force Germany back to her 
natural boundary of the Rhine, the ques- 
tion of neutralizing that river will arise. 

Germany is howling about freedom of 
the seas—a passing empty phrase, because, 
except for purposes of world conquest, the 
seas are entirely free. She seems to draw a 
subtle distinction between fresh water and 
salt, because she keeps the Rhine enslaved. 
The river is navigable as far as Bale, in 
Switzerland. With a little dredging it 
could be made navigable for vessels of 
fairly deep draft. .It is not navigable with 
vessels of any draft for the Swiss. Ger- 
many prevents that. 

A neutral Rhine would give Switzerland 
a kind of seaport. More; by means of a 
little tunneling it is possible to run a canal 
through Switzerland connecting the navi- 
gable Rhine with the navigable Rhone, 
which empties into the Mediterranean. In 
this, again, the Swiss have a common in- 
terest with the Entente. 


Before concluding, let me touch upon 
some of our own direct relations with Swit- 
zerland. So far as the food situation is con- 
cerned she deserves great consideration at 
our hands. Ifshe does not receive that con- 
sideration she may grow a little dangerous. 
Her position differs from that of the sea- 
coast neutrals. True, she was a provider of 
Germany in the first year or so of the war. 
That period, as I have shown, has passed. 
Very little goes through now; and that 
little, as I have shown, is a tribute neces- 
sary to maintain her existence. 

She is not reshipping the closely calcu- 
lated quantities the Entente Powers permit 
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her to receive. She is about down to the 
minimum. On October first bread ration- 
ing will come into force. The flour will be 
ten per cent potato meal and the allowance 
will be as small as the German. Already 
the use of cream is prohibited by law; and 
restrictions now enforced in the use of 
meat may be extended before spring to the 
meat-card system. 

Unlike the other neutrals, she has not 
profited by the war. Sweden, Holland and 
Denmark have made enormous fortunes 
through the reshipment of contraband im- 
portations. Stockholm, Copenhagen and 
Rotterdam run gold. Even Spain has made 
money though it has been badly distrib- 
uted. 

Swiss munition firms have, of course, 
turned over heavy profits. The sale of 
dairy products at boom prices early in the 
war enriched a certain class of farmers and 
middlemen. Against that must be put the 
ruin of the hotel industry and of those finer 
manufactures whose plants could not be 
adapted for munitions making. Because of 
the shortage of coal, railroad traffic has 
been pared to the bone; these are hard 
times for the government railroad em- 
ployees. 

At present, however, there is little un- 
employment. Munitions making, new in- 
tensive agriculture, and the demand abroad 
for Swiss hotel help to take the place of 
men mobilized for the war, have conspired 
to absorb most of the idle workmen. Mo- 
bilization has accounted for the rest. Of 
course mobilization is an expensive process; 
it has added about a billion francs to the 
national debt. Perhaps in the matter of 
money Switzerland has broken about even. 
But, on the other hand, the cost of living 
has advanced at least fifty per cent. In the 
next year, unless the war ends, things are 
almost bound to grow worse. 

However, there is a leak through Switzer- 
land that we seem to have overlooked; to 
stop it would put a further crimp in Ger- 
many while working little hardship on the 
Swiss people. Along with others whose 
judgment on such matters is better than 
mine, I am convinced that much money 
from the disloyal part of the United States 
is passing through Switzerland into Ger- 
many. At present our Government agen- 
cies have little or no machinery to deal with 
this situation. 


The Need of Postal Censorship 


We have no postal censorship—in our 
folly. Just at present it is quite easy for 
letters from the United States to reach 
Germany. Such correspondence, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is passing through wholesale. 
For example, a bookshop in a French Swiss 
town makes a business of acting as trans- 
mission point. An American friend of mine 
tested out this process lately. With no in- 
troduction better than a five-franc piece, 
he made his arrangements with the woman 
clerk. His American correspondent was to 
address the clerk, who was to readdress the 
letters to a certain person, imagined by my 
American friend, in Germany. 

Such letters have to run the gantlet of 
French and British censorship, which can 
do little to stop this proceeding. In any 
letter passing from America to Switzerland 
the matter is perhaps less important than 
the signature. A harmless-looking family 
letter may contain a dangerous code. But 
if John W. Smith, say, is found to be cor- 
responding regularly with Switzerland from 
some French or English town, the postal 
authorities have him looked up to ascertain 
whether he is loyal or a suspect. When 
John W. Smith writes from Portland or 
New York or Cincinnati, he cannot be in- 
vestigated. That is a job for the American 
postal censor—who doesn’t exist. 

Money can pass to Germany through 
Switzerland almost as easily. John W. 
Smith—alias for Johann Schmitz—has 
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only to send a postal order, ora 
Swiss bank, to a trusted dur 
cashes it and transmits it to Ger 
course the Entente censors ma 
check, draft or postal order on t 
they know. And if John W. Smit 
sending many drafts or order; 
likely to suspect. 

However, if he is ordinay 
Schmitz alias Smith changes qi 
alias and that of his dumm 
little risk. He may not even re 
in case he is found out. The Eur 
sors merely destroy the ag 
value of themoneyin bank. _ 

Swiss drafts on New York bar 
cashed almost as readily. O : 
vide that the bank may, upon 
take an affidavit that the 
drawing it for the enemy. But 
behalf of the Fatherland is consid 
moral by the Germans, and n 
vents the Swiss bank from ‘ 
connivance. 


Financial Leal 


How much money gets thro 
manner only the Germans knc 
however, some indirect lights 
ject. A man eminently in a> 
have the facts says that before 
the war the recent Hungarian | 
to the United States were slippi 
their regular remittances to 
home—and this in spite of th 
that had cut off Aust tria~Hur 
sea communication. 4 

Switzerland was the main po i 
mission. He estimates from { 
possession that seventy million 
so transmitted in 1916! a 

Collection of coupons on Ame 
rities held by Germans in Gerr 
to go merrily on. When it affe 
British have a way of stoppi 
Swiss bank sending to Englan 
coupons or sell securities on | 
Swiss or near-Swiss client must 
affidavit that none of the securit} 
in enemy possession since Augu 

Besides the possibility of doy 
nivance at perjury, there is id 
this system. 

Herr Schmitz presents to a s 
passport to show his neutral nat 
gether with one hundred thous 
worth of British bonds on whic! 
to collect the coupons. 

The Swiss take his affidavit, 
request for payment, they cel 
British that such an affidayi 
made; but they do not furnis] 
of the customer. Consequentl, 
be investigated. In our own | 
tem I find no loopholes. There 
holes in the broad bright air. — 

Nothing really prevents ene); 
from hypothecating Americai§s 
with neutral banks. Unlike oul 
have not, to date—August—s 
statement declining to Tecogni:t 
of enemy transactions in our st 
ring since we went to war. 

An American banker who 4 
over the Swiss situation belie 
mysterious drop in our exchan/! 
the great amount of Americas 
dumped by Germans and Aji 
soon as we went into the wi 
banks. 

We need the machinery to rill 
Perhaps a postal censorship ia 
Indeed, it is less important thi 
tion of a bureau, under the See! 
Treasury, that will watch this 
both ends and find a way for rej 

This may come hard; the Sis 
are making profits from the tra’ 
will probably evoke internatiia 
have noticed, however, that w! 
law runs against natural righ! 
justice is usually found. 
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At Home With Thoroughbreds 


9: characteristics of the 
hbroughbred —fine 
tetal” and stamina— 
rinherent in the Willys- 
S ght motor. 

P juiet, soft, smooth, 
overful motor is a de- 
gt to drive. 


ponds so willingly, ac- 
es greater and greater 
Mency as it devours 


the miles, and reaching 
top efficiency stays effh- 
cient, with rarely ever 
any adjustment or repair, 
for thousands and thou- 
sands of miles beyond the 
useful life of any other 
type of motor. 


No other type of motor is 
capable of such high aver- 
age efficiency or of such 


continuous uninterrupted 
service. 


For all other types of motors 
begin to give way to 
carbon troubles, cylinders 
must be cleaned and 
valves reseated every few 
thousand miles. 


But the sleeve-valve motor 
grows smoother, more 
flexible, more power- 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 


ful and quieter with use. 
The Willys-Knights this 


season are far the most 
beautiful cars we have 
ever produced. 


See the nearest Willys- 
Overland dealer and ask 
him to show you the 
beautiful open and closed 
models—let him explain 
the many advantages of 
the Willys-Knight motor. 


The Eights 
Seven Passenger Touring 
Touring Sedan 
Limousine Town Car 
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HE best way to economize on 

painting is to use paints that last. 
longer,and the paint that lasts longest 
is the paint that contains zinc. 


in paint 


increases durability by postponing decay. 
Other necessary ingredients serve other useful 
purposes, but zinc reinforces every good quality 
Zinc paint costs no 
more in the first place and a great deal less in 
the long run. 


of every other ingredient. 


Good prepared paints always contain zinc. 
Competent painters who mix their own paints 
add zinc. It is easy to make sure that you 
| 7 To help you, 


we have prepared a list of prepared zinc paints 


get enough zinc in your paint. 


and also a list of manufacturers who grind 
composite zinc pastes in oil, such as painters 
use to get a good zinc mixture. 


These lists and our booklet ‘‘Zinc 
in Paint’’ will-help you get your 


money’s worth every time you paint. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


chauffeur of a boy on the sidewalk, after a 
whispered conversation in the car. 

The boy nodded, and Gilstar waited 
with the fast-beating heart of a man in the 
water clutching at a bit of driftwood, 
though he is in the middle of the ocean and 
knows it will but prolong his misery. 

“Shall we get out?” asked a refined- 
looking elderly woman in the party. ihe 
looks comfortable.” 

At that moment a young person of the 
male sex, harboring a faint photograph of 
a mustache on his upper lip, laid a be- 
seeching hand upon the arm of the elderly 
woman. He wailed: 

““My word, mamma, it isa mere tavern!”’ 

The chauffeur was alert and businesslike, 
and he knew his employers. The car rolled 
onward, without a word of spoken com- 
mand. 

Gilstar did not move. He slipped down, 
perhaps imperceptibly, in his chair. He 
knew the party. He knew the young man 
with the nearly human mustache. He had 
played bridge with the mother and son 
at Coronado Beach. 


Iv 


T WAS a crushing blow to Gilstar. But 

it said something for his nerve and in- 
telligence that, the evening of the Fourth, 
he saw the prodigious failure he had made: 
partly understood how he had bamboozled 
himself; and set his teeth hard with the 
determination not to lie down. 

He saw more or less clearly—but clearly 
enough—that the exclusive game was a 
fizzle. He had made himself and his hotel 
so exclusive that he had excluded all but 
seven dissatisfied guests.. The people he 
had thought to charm with the exclusive- 
ness and his engraved announcements, and 
by his advertisements in weak-kneed and 
grafting society publications, had gone 
after bigger bait than his. In other words, 
they had gone to the million-dollar hotels, 
where they had been accustomed to go. 

“‘T tried to catch whales with a bent pin,”’ 
said Gilstar, trying hard to laugh about it. 
“‘T’ll go after the shiners.”’ 

Gilstar had to move quickly, and he had 
to move surely this time. He felt dizzy as 
he looked at his check book. He would 
have just $441.07, after paying a month in 
advanee to those of his employees who 
must be released, to continue business on. 
He wondered feverishly where he could 
have spent the rest of it. Then, calming 
down, he perceived how it had gone, and 
he was more willing to thank the few pru- 
dent stars in his constellation that he had 
saved anything out of the wreck. 

Two-thirds of the help left on the fifth, 
after just one day of actual service. Mr. 
Barriden left in a blue-violet huff, threaten- 
ing a lawsuit and other unpleasant rebut- 
tals. The lowest-priced ones were the least 
disagreeable to deal with. Probably they 
knew they could get jobs more easily. But 
the big surprise was the chef, M. André 
Bulloc. He gazed at his employer with as 
malignant eyes as ever wore the film of os- 
tensible servility, and said he would stay at 
half the promised salary. 

“But you could do much better some- 
where else, and there must be vacancies com- 
ing up all the time,” said Gilstar frankly. 

The chef shook his head. ‘Eet ees too 
late,” he sighed. ‘“‘I vill stay.” 

Gilstar felt that he could do no better, 
though he felt that the alien gentleman in 
the white cap would need watching. Al- 
ready M. Bulloc had shown his weakness, 
possibly the weakness that had separated 
him from the cuisines of the nobility—he 
had a bad habit of pouring the cooking 
brandy into the wrong receptacle. 

Gilstar had made up his mind what to 
do. The season was still at the beginning, 
the weather was hot and sultry. He rushed 
advertisements, plain and inviting, into the 
daily newspapers of Boston, New York, 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia: 


GILSTAR HOUSE, Baldwin Center—Ele- 
vation 1200 feet. Cool, refreshing breezes, 
modern conveniences, fresh vegetables, 
milk, cream, etc. Prices reasonable. 


Nothing this time about not for ordinary 
people. Nothing about the four hundred. 
It was to the forty million that Gilstar was 
looking, and praying. He got out the old 
sign, GILSTAR Houss, and hung it on the 
front of the building again. He planned a 
dollar dinner for automobile parties, with 
free parking privilege. He hired a young 


fellow for the desk, at sixty dol 
and board furnished. This ¢ 
like the recent gem of the | i 
kingdom, Mr. Albert Fitz-Jar 
He had slightly watery eye 
ready-made clothes. But he s 
reasonably intelligent, and hi 
ingly nonexclusive. 

It was only fair, Gilstar reg 
straight to his six-dollar-a-day 
tell them that the hotel was + 
any more, and release them f 
ligation to remain their terry 
bitter pill to have to do it, 
They all departed, with blast 
on the morning of the sixth of 
that hour until the tenth of | 
sat round his empty house anc 
method of cheer-up known toi 

Then, with a rush, the gues 
come. 

On the fifteenth of July ha’ 
were taken. On the twentieth 
in the house was occupied. A 
wave rolled over the cities an 
cliff dwellers into the +countr 
the trains could handle the} 
Gilstar House got its share of { 
From that moment until the d 
bor Day, when, as if by mi 
melted away, Gilstar didn’t 
hour. He had never kn 
work was before then. He di 
learn the intricacies of the hote 
he had them thrust upon hi 
covered that the boss of a sum 
not supposed to sleep, eat, reer 
the slightest privacy. He ha 
with apparent cheerfulness a 
one thousand four hundred 
useless foolish questions a day, 
to attend wants that were 
apologized for conditions thatn 
He was requested to lament’ 
sional sympathy over pune 
tubes, ivy poisoning, straw ha 
thunder showers, cases of si 
strange noises heard at night. 

Business was big. So far as 
House was concerned it couldn 
bigger. But Grant Gilstar wal 
and hastened about with ve 

Pp 


at his heart. He was dise 
business does not mean big 
his house full—and he was losit 

At first, when he dug into h 
kept, unbusinesslike and 
tired-eyed, couldn’t believe it. 
so. He was taking in more mo 
had ever handled before; yet 
teenth of August his net b 
a little more than two hundred 
dollars. His hand trembled as 
check up his expenditures. 
hopelessly involved. He 
He paid out of pocket for ce 
and forgot to set the amount il 
He received money from auto 
ties, jammed it into his pocke! 
to enter the amount. Prices olf 
practically of everything else, ¥ 
mounting. On the other he 
made his price for guests, he dil 
change it. He knew that the 
reckless waster, but he didn’t} 
stop that leak either. M. Bi 
not to understand English wh) 
matter of this nature. The |i 
were enormous; ice was con 
gious quantities, and Gilstar 
gazing helplessly at his light 


of his arrival: ‘It looks a] 
it really is. I’d be glad 
benefit of my experience.” 

Several times Gilstar 
enough to go over to Ra 
the whole truth, and ask hi 
away that notion with a | 
pride wouldn’t stand that. Fo! 
that, from the time his ‘wond 
sive scheme had burst a 
could have nothing more | ef 
Rauncees or any of the peo 
He knew they must have laughe e 
at him for his broken Pp 


them with his high-class 
“not for ordinary people 
had burst. Why shouldn 
Tom Raunce had m 
post office one morning. 
(Continued on Pa: 
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Individuality in Watch Design 


The ITH his habit of initiative and quick 
imagination, the American man of affairs 

: seeks personality in all his belongings. 
Period Hence the ever-growing appeal of the Howard Pe- 
riod Watches, with their fresh note of personality — 

Howards and assured style because the Period designs draw 


their inspiration from authentic sources. 


For three-quarters of a century, ownership of a 
Howard Watch has been one of the caste-marks of 
the successful American—the man who values pre- 
cision, who respects initiative wherever he finds it, 
who can respond to the fine tradition and remarkable 


practical quality of the Howard Watch. 


I2-size, Extra-Thin, cased 
in gold-filled—ggo, #60, $40 


Now among these four distinctive Period Howards, 
every man finds his own watch—the design that 
might have been created for him personally, a deeper 
gratification in owning his Howard Watch. 


Howamn 


The Period Howards are the most successful 
watches ever shown to the American public. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a Howard Watch. 
The jeweler who can is a good man to know. 


2,ze, Extra-Thin, cased in 14-K 
| solid gold, specially com- 
pact—g110, $80, $60 


The AUGUSTAN expresses that: sense. of 
power in affairs which makes the America of to- 
- day so like the Augustan Era of Rome. 


It is designed in honor of that dis- 
tinguished line of Howard owners who 
have helped to give America its leading 
position in wealth, in power, in scientific 
and industrial achievement. 


Peculiarly the watch of the business 
man, and most appropriate for gift 
purposes. 12-size, Extra-Thin, cased 


in 14-K Solid Gold—$125, $100, $75. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
Established 18 42 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Prop. 


-size, Extra-Thin, cased 


gold-filled— $90, g60, $40 
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The center sill, 
weight 9 tons. 


VERY car manufactured by the 
Pullman Company is the product 
of practically fifty years of trial 

and experiment. Built by the Pullman 
Company in its own shops, 7400 Pull- 
man cars are today operated through- 
out the United States and afford the 
traveling public the highest degree of 
safety, convenience and luxury that 
human skill and ingenuity have been 
able to devise. 


Eight years ago the steel car was 
developed, and it was immediately 
seen that this new type of construction 
offered increased safety and made pos- 
sible a higher degree of sanitation. 
Since that time every car built by the 
Pullman Company for its service has 
been of steel construction, and today 
of the 7400 Pullman cars in operation, 
3500 are of steel construction. 


Moreover, a large proportion of 
the more modern wooden cars have 
been rebuilt with heavy steel under- 
frames and steel vestibules, insuring a 
degree of safety practically equal to 
the all-steel construction. 


The modern Pullman car possesses 
the rigidity and strength of a battle- 


THE PULLMAN COM PANY 
Chicago 


Swinging the steel roof deck in place 
and riveting it to the side frames. 


me (hullman 


ship. Beneath the floor the mighty 
steel center sill, 81 feet in length and 
weighing 18,000 pounds, rests on 
trucks which are marvels of strength 
and efficiency. Each truck is composed 
of six 900-pound steel wheels, which 
together with the axles give a total 
weight of 11,520 pounds. 


At the ends of each car giant steel 
I-beams insure the car against the 
telescopic effect of railroad disaster, 
and the steel sides, roof and fittings 
reduce further the possibility of 
accident and wholly eliminate the 
danger of fire. 


Even the floors are of monolithic 
construction, and it is a fact that a 
man can push in one wheelbarrow 
all the wood required for the con- 
struction of a modern Pullman car. 


Weighing more than seventy tons 
and fully equipped with the most mod- 
ern steam heating, plumbing and electric 
lighting, the Pullman car offers, in addi- 
tion to safety, innumerable luxuries, 
refinements and a personal service that 
have established a world-wide reputa- 
tion consistently maintained for half a 
century. 


Building — 


Center sill with cross 
bearers, end sills and 
side sills riveted to it. 


The massive 
steel vesti- 
bule con- 
struction— 
a great asset 
of safety. 


Laying the 
cement floor 
— fireproof 
and a non- 
conductor of 
heat and 
cold, 


tinued from Page 70) 
, “Why don’t you ever come 
ays, Grant? We'd all like to 


get time,” Grant had barked 
usly. 
: feels a little bit slighted,’”’ 
with a perfect ingenuousness 
hter would have found hard to 
she heard it. 
rned away with a mechanical 
e felt as though a knife had 
1 between his ribs. Many a 
1 been lying awake thinking 
aunces. It had dawned upon 
r his exclusive fiasco and after 
mself off from the Commercial 
‘hristine Raunce meant some- 
He missed her horribly. His 
yack over every single one of 
nd talks. He recalled how she 
arious occasions—the whim- 
the full red lips parted deli- 
two dimples ready to deepen 
ighed; her ready keenness in 
essential point of any proposi- 
ing unfailingly kind, almost 
, in her attitude toward him, 
en he was speaking of his plans 
ee ass 
Gilstar vainly tried to put 
ture and think of the nerv- 
'n this hotel of his. She must 
(at him. Why shouldn’t she 
’ He had made a fool of him- 
tes; and at the rate he was 
d be walking the streets, pen- 
end of the season. 
fan to harden. He began to 
Himself. And something even 
dig to his peace of mind hap- 
Viling to charge himself with 
a hotel man he somehow be- 
qacture a dislike toward Tom 
would have scoffed at the 
was because Raunce was suc- 
ain his small way—and Gil- 
i to fail. Oh no—not that! 
bh for that! So, unconsciously, 
jlid other reasons. He had to 
3| later, when he needed a rea- 
hfelt that he had found one. 
elbusiness was increasingly 
ad so till the day after Labor 
mht of Labor Day, with the 
fit the regular season was 
der and the following night 
| but ten or twelve of his 
| Gilstar made a rough esti- 
sation. He was broke! 
fa he realized the fact that his 
pie, Gilstar simply stared stu- 
f#morandum pad on which he 
ad felt no reaction at all. He 
been prepared for it. Cer- 
geen it coming. He had re- 
aichat every guest was costing 
eas paying. But in the face 
las it took Gilstar some time 
(\ the biggest, coldest, single 
\e following day he would be 
(cept for the hotel property. 
piad of the season. He had 
ice that he was in the busi- 
i»summer people. He could 
2) w people who liked to be in 
imhe autumn—but they alone 
he place going. 
ac was terrified, after real- 
2 


He had always had all the 
(d. He had no trade and no 
H only essay at business was 

. On the basis of that, he 


: 


me able to get a clerking job. 
d), notion that he must be 
yventy years old. So he rose 
he glass and looked at the 
dnost furtively. He looked 
yall. He tried to appraise 
hiutsider might do, on first 
r}2cent-looking fellow, he ad- 
f, but without any delight 
Tall enough, square shoul- 


‘Ymorrow I'll be for sale. 
Alb! Looking for a measly 
‘ynay not be so easy to get 


e istar said, aloud, “ Raunce 
wsvord. He said he wouldn’t 
H yple. He has been taking 
u@. Then why should I keep 
Magreement? That’s good 
‘ke transients. Be? 

@ didn’t convince Gilstar 
% He was really, at bot- 
»)morable fellow. But—he 
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was scared now. He was broke. Little by | 
little he had been building up this defensive | 
position that Tom Raunce had not been 
dealing squarely with him. 

“T’ve got a right to.take transients any- 
way,” argued Gilstar, trying hard to throt- 
tle his decency. ‘‘Raunce doesn’t own the 
whole business. Besides, he’s had a mo- 
nopoly for years. He thinks he knows it 
all too. It might jar him a little, and do 
him good.” 

Gilstar struggled. But he knew well 
enough what he was going to do finally. His 
scruples were giving way. He was about to 
do the first really dishonorable thing of his 
life. He was going to break his word with 
Tom Raunce by keeping the Gilstar House 
open for transient trade. 

And he was going to do this because he 
was a coward, afraid to face the world of 
work. And he knew it. 


Vv 


HEN Tom Raunce heard the news 

that Gilstar was going to keep the Gil- 
star House open all winter, for transient 
trade, he came over, like a good deal of a 
man that he was, to get an affirmation from 
the young fellow himself. The older man 
tried hard not to display his real perturba- 
tion, but he was obviously ill at ease. 

Gilstar was at once on the defensive, with 
an offense: ‘You broke your part of the 
agreement, Mr. Raunce,”’ he blustered, scar- 
let at the cheeks, “‘so I’m not bound any 
Bie You’ve been taking summer board- 
ers! 

Raunce was plainly astonished. ‘But 
Grant,” he stammered, ‘‘I didn’t see any 
harm in taking them so long as your place 
was full! You couldn’t take them. I didn’t 
suppose you’d mind. So long as you had 
vacant rooms I wouldn’t have thought of 
doing it; fact, I sent some over to you, re- 
member.” 

“Well, you broke the agreement just the 
same,” persisted Gilstar, stubbornly stick- 
ing to his only indictment. 

Tom Raunce looked at the young fellow 
out of his shrewd kindly eyes. He sighed 
and rose, holding out his hand. ‘‘I haven’t 
got a word to say, Grant. I’m sorry you 
think I did anything out oftheway. There’s 
no question about your right to keep open 
if you want to. I don’t want to have any 
hard feelings about it.”” Then he stopped 
and stood for a moment in thought. Fi- 
nally he burst out: ‘‘Grant, I don’t see why 
you’ve changed like this toward us—me 
and mother and Chrissie. We all want to 
see you do well. Why didn’t you come over 
and let me give you some pointers?”’ 

The words were meant benevolently, but 
they stung Gilstar, smarting under his fail- 
ure, beyond endurance. He snapped out, 
“T’m competent to run a hotel, I think; 
though I may not run it your way.” 

Tom Raunce went out with a gloomy per- 
plexed face. Gilstar sat, moody, hating 
himself and everybody else, for a long time. 
Then he called Lew Higgins, who ran the | 
bus from the station to the Center, on the 
telephone and asked him to come over. 

Higgins, a burly, sharp-nosed and noto- 
riously shifty character, appeared in the 
doorway a short time afterward. Gilstar 
amazed the bus driver by thrusting a five- 
dollar bill into his hands. ‘‘A little present, | 
Lew,” he said. “I’m going to keep open 
for transients. You might say a good word 
for me, see? I’ll make it right with you.” 

The man’s eyes sparkled greedily. “A 
little commission, eh? That’s the talk. 
oe is a tightwad, Mr. Gilstar. Why, 

ve D 

Gilstar didn’t want to hear any more. 
He escaped. 

For two weeks Gilstar seemed to be in a 
way to capture the whole of the transient 
trade. He made the same rate as the Com- 
mercial Hotel, and he had more outward 
comforts to offer. Higgins steered a good 
many of Tom Raunce’s regulars over to the 
Gilstar House. And at first they professed 
themselves delighted with the fact that 
Baldwin had a real ‘hotel now. 

But it didn’t’ last. One by one they 
drifted back to the Commercial. Some of 
them flatly told Gilstar that his food didn’t 
have the homy taste of Mother Raunce’s. 
One of them blistered Gilstar’s ears by an- 
nouncing that he was going back and apolo- 
gize to Tom Rauncee for quitting him. But 
the real reason was that they all missed 
that comfortable homelike office across the 
common; they missed the atmosphere of 
good-fellowship and unconventionality they 
themselves had helped create. The big- 
gest asset of a regular country hotel is the 
people who come there. Gilstar didn’t | 
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Happy hours. 
around the “Heater with the 
Cheerful Glow” 


The happy, homey hours spent beside its 
cheery firelight glow will live in our memories. 

Perhaps it is a chilly morning or a rainy 
day that suggests our lighting the Florence 
Heater, which is kept ready at all times for 
instant. use. And in the cozy warmth and 
cheery firelight glow the kiddies find the old 
games ever new. ; 

Have you ever thought how small an 
amount this comfort costs? It burns an hour 
for about one cent, in just the room where you 
need it and stops burning the minute you 
don’t needit. 

No matter what your heating system is, the 
Florence Oil Heater is an addition to it that 
pays for itself many times over in comfort 
and fuel-saving. . : 

No smoke or odor. The Florence Oil Heater 
is made safe and trouble-proof by our pat- 
ented appliances; it cannot smoke or give off 
disagreeable odors, on account of our patented 
Wick Stop; itis easy to filland easy tore-wick. 

Buy your Florence Oil Heater now—the 
comfort, economy, and cheery glow of it are 
things you just can’t afford to be without. 

See them at your dealer’s or let us send you 
a descriptive booklet. 


Central Oil & Gas Stove 
Company 

312 School Street ‘ iy 
Gardner, Mass. 
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She “Hollander, 


lugs around a great china pipe with a 
long curved stem that reaches to his 
middle —all for the sake of getting a 


cool, clean smoke. 


You get your cool, clean, dry smoke 
with a good-looking, well-balanced 


Wellington Pipe. 


It will not wheeze or bubble. 


and dry. 


THE UNIVERSAQL PIPE 


is made of genuine French Bniar, seasoned 
by our own special process. It breaks-in 
sweet and mellow. The bowl is 
guaranteed against cracking or burning 
through. Pick up your shape and size in 
a Wellington and be pipe happy. Any 
tobacco tastes better in a Wellington. 


All good dealers 
50c and up 


Lovers 


Please send us your name to- 
daysowecan mail you copies 
of our two latest Violin Catalogs. 
One catalog is of Rare Old Violins 
and the other of Modern Violins. 
These catalogs are illustrated in 
colors, contain much authoritative 
information, and will make a val- 
uable addition to yourlibrary. Sent 
free to violinists. We take used 
violins in exchange. WRITE 


TODAY 
Chicago 


LYON & HEALY 084% 


WORLD'S LARGEST MUSIC HOUSE 


The ‘ 


keeps the moisture from being drawn into 
the mouth. The smoke comes cool and clean 
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WELL 


The W. D. C. triangle trade- 
mark has‘been the sign of 
supreme pipe value for more 
than 50 years. It is on pipes 
of every style, size and grade. 
See that it is on yours. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
New York 


World’s Largest Pipe Manufacturers 


For men and women who motor—and for 
everyone wishing absolute protection from 
cold weather. Great for Winter nights. 
Many different styles, lengths, covers and 
fur collars, $11.00 up. Ask your dealer, or 
write 


McKibbin-the-Maker, Saint Paul, Minn. 
Registered Ba-Ba trademark in every coat 
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Toilet Kk 


of our army and navy find Military 
FITALLS the only practical comfort kit. 

Adjustable spaces and patent self-lock- 
ing straps do the trick. They hold all fit- 
tings securely and compactly together 
without waste space and permit changes 
whenever desired. 

FITALLS may be had fully equip- 
ped or empty for fittings you have or 
buy. Everything fits in a FITALL. 


Olftere and Men 


EISEMAN, KAISER & COMPANY, Ekco Bldg., Chicago 


A wonderful convenience for every 
traveler (man or woman). Look for 
the FITALL label and refuse imita- 
tions—they are inferior. 

FITALLS are made of waterproofed 
khaki and attractive fabrics and leath- 
ers in various sizes. Price $1.25 and up. 

Your dealer should have FITALLS. 
If he hasn't, write us for free descrip- 
tive booklet. 
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know it; perhaps nobody in Baldwin quite 
realized it; but the truth of it was demon- 
strated. 

Grant Gilstar writhed as he saw they 
were melting away from him. If he had 
had a few more hundreds of dollars he might 
even have shamelessly cut prices. But he 
couldn’t do that and keep going. The au- 
tumn guests dwindled away. He let all ex- 
cept the chef, whom he now vulgarly called 
the cook, and one waitress and one upstairs 
girl go. The jump-off rocks were in sight 
again. 

Then came the final test. Higgins, the 
bus driver, bustled in one morning full 
of business and intensely mysterious. He 
drew Gilstar aside and whispered, ‘ ‘Have 
you heard about the latest—over ’ He 
motioned with his thumb toward the Com- 
mercial Hotel. 

Gilstar regarded the fellow listlessly. 

““They took a man away from there this 
morning with typhoid fever.” 

““You don’t mean it!” gasped the young 
man. 

“Sure! Raunce is trying to keep it quiet. 
I’ve heard a number of people say it’s bad 
plumbing. Anyway, I'll bet I can send ’em 
all over to you, from now on. I'll just let 
on casually that a man took sick with ty- 
phoid over at the Commercial. What say?” 

“But the man may have brought it with 
him,” contested Gilstar with an awakening 
of decency. “I never heard that the Com- 
mercial wasn’t healthy andallright. I | 

But the young fellow hesitated, reddened, 
pulled nervously at his cuffs; and the wily 
Higgins saw that he was half hooked. 

“You can’t run people into danger, you 
know,” he suggested slyly. 

i won't be a party to it,” 


said Grant. 


“Oh, no! I’ll just let them know the facts, 
and they can do as they please.” 

One word of negation from Gilstar would 
have stopped the whole business, but he 
couldn’t say it. He wanted those guests. 
He thought of his meager bank balance, and 
temporized. Then heshrugged hisshoulders 
and walked away. Higgins started for the 
door, but he came back. 

“Could you lend me a five spot, Mr. Gil- 
star?”’ he murmured. 

Gilstar hesitated. Then he went into his 
pocket and took out one bill. It was a five. 
He handed it over and muttered belliger- 
ently, ““Now go on!”’ The bus driver went 
out, grinning. 

“To think I’ve fallen to that!” grated 
Gilstar with clenched teeth. ‘I haven’t 
even got manhood enough left to—to 
Oh, Lord!”’ 

For just two weeks business came back 
to the Gilstar House. The regulars deserted 
Tom Raunce while the scare lasted—and 
then went back, full of apologies. Even ty- 
phoid fever—which, it proved, the man had 
really contracted somewhere else—couldn’t 
keep them away from the plain old office 
where they felt at home; and from Mother 
Raunce’s apple pie with whipped cream; 
and from the dignified graciousness and 
sweetness of Christine Raunce—with whom 
nearly every man of them was half in love, 
and received just a mystic, womanly smile 
of discouragement for his pains. 

“Are you going tostop with us this time?”’ 
Gilstar asked one of the traveling men, 
meeting him at the station. 

The man was embarrassed, but positive. 
“T’lltellyou, Mr. Gilstar,’’ hesaid. ‘“‘ You’ve 
got a fine place all right; but somehow, 
don’t you know, the old Commercial, hang 
it all, it’s just like home to me. I think I’ll 
stick to Tom. He’sa good old scout, you 
know. No reflections on you, understand. 
You’ve got the better place—no doubt 
about that.” 

It was the logical end. Gilstar knew it. 
He called in the remaining members of his 
once proud cohort of servants, and gave 
them notice for the following Saturday. 
The waitress and chamber girl took it as a 
matter of course. M. Bulloc looked at Gil- 
star sullenly, and said nothing. 

This was on a Monday, in the forenoon. 
That afternoon a windfall arrived, which 
looked like an act of providence and seemed 
to guarantee Gilstar a few hundred dollars 
to ease him out of his failure. 

The secretary of a well-known hunt-and- 
riding club walked into the office and an- 
nounced that he was prepared to engage 
accommodations for sixty persons who 
would arrive in Baldwin on Wednesday 
morning, would require luncheon, dinner, 
lodgings, and breakfast on Thursday morn- 
ing. They wanted something really fine in 
the way of food, and were prepared to pay 
well for it. 


Oct 


“Tf you can do us well,” 
man, “the club may make 
of it at this place.” 

“Oh, I can put you up spl 
this season,” replied Gilstar, 
ing that futures could go he 
so far as he was concernec 
could clean up on this occa: 
the best chef this side of, N 
Bulloc, formerly of ——’”’ a 
star glibly, advertising the 1 
attainments of his employ 
never expected to do again. 

Walling, the secretary, 
pressed. ‘‘What are you 
clucked. 

“T get arather good price,’ 
with a now-or-never inspira 
be eight dollars per guest.” 

“That is satisfactory,” s¢ 
quickly that Gilstar chided 
going higher. “But we expe 
have, of course.” 


vt 


T HALF after three on — 
ternoon Gilstar was sitt 
more nearly at ease than hi 
along time. The hunt clu 
luncheon; they seemed to bi 
the three girls hired in from 
waitresses had performed ¢ 
Bulloe had been at his bes! 
needful for dinner was in tl] 
cept that he had a thorot 
leaden conscience, in respecti 
Grant would have been alm 
spite the fact that this mor 
him over but a short time. ~ 
The dinner was going to 
tentious. Gilstar himself h 
He flattered himself that | 
these refined guests would a 
had made a liberal outlay upc 
ferring that satisfaction r. 
extra money he could maki 
Dinner was set for seven 0’¢ 

*‘T tell to you good-by!” 
phant and sneering voice. 

Gilstar glanced up. Befo 
the rail of the office, with a 
hand, wearing a straw hat 
red necktie, and otherwise 
duty, was M. André Bulloe. 

“T tell to you good-by! 
peated, showing two lines of 

““What—what do you me, 
star, springing to hisfeet. “ | 
Bulloc. What’s the matter} 

M. Bulloe drew himself a 
up to the full military height 
he said. 

The perspiration came o1 
star’s forehead. ‘“‘ Wait!’ 
can’t do that, Bulloe—Mr, 
wouldn’t leave me flat like 1 

The dark eyes flashed m 
Meester Gilstarrrrr! It eesn 
fool me, you make monkey 
merrrr—pay me half price, k 
other job—you not know 
hotel more than policeman— 
injurrre my reputation in di 
no less—now I get even. 
dinnairr!”’ 

The chef snickered bitter 
to go. Gilstar cleared ther: 
and grabbed him by the 

“‘T’ll give you twenty-five 
stay till to-morrow mor 
wildly. ‘‘You can’t do thi 
You know I can’t get any 

“Not for one t’ousand dol 
reply. He bolted from Gilst 
screen door slammed, and 


gone. 

Gilstar stood looking att 
stupidly for a long minute. 
weakly back to his chair an 


propitious time—and he 
had known that Bulloc wa 
feelings, but it had not ocet 
he would show it this way. 
An idea came to Gilstar. 
the telephone book, turned 
big city, Springhaven, and! 
up the hotel agencies. Then 
book. It was no use. 
bile the thing couldn’t be 
would be just about time to 
comer where the stove was 


tion. 
exactly right. He knew wha 

Gilstar saw the whole t: 
in the lurch, cold and clamm) 


(Continued on 
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FFTY HAIR CUTTER 


JE MARK REGISTERED ph! s ae . a 


<= Give your soldier boy a 


UCAN 


He needs it now. He will need it “over there.” 
It is the most practical thing you can possibly give him. 


IVE him something that he hasn’t got. Something that is a necessity. That 
the government doesn’t provide. A gift that he will enthusiastically ap- 
preciate. Give him a UCAN. 


The UCAN is not an experiment. It is a practical hair cutter whose downright worth has 
been absolutely proved by thousands of actual users. With the UCAN, anyone who can comb 
his own hair can cut his own hair. That is guaranteed. Yes, cut it exactly as he wants it, as 
cleanly and neatly as the barber does it, at a trifle of the cost in time and money. 


All you need do is comb your hair with this simple device and the UCAN does the rest. 
It is just as practical for hair cutting as the safety razor is for shaving. As one of our soldier 
customers writes: 

“‘T was very skeptical when I first heard of a device that would enable a man to cut his 

own hair. Even when I saw your cutter, I didn’t believe it could be done. Then I tried it. 

I followed the directions carefully and I got a perfect hair cut. When I was at the bank, I 

used UCAN for five months, and now that I am in the army, I have one here at Camp 

Upton. It works so easily that I think a one-armed blind man could cut his own hair. 

As I haven’t changed my blades for the last month and as I’ve been letting every man 

in my battery use it, send me two more blades and let me know the cost of same.” 


No need to learn how to do it. You can cut hair as long or as short as you desire. There 
isn’t any trick about it—it’s as simple as A-B-C. The UCAN is a sturdy instrument. There 
are no screws, springs nor attachments about it—nothing to be adjusted, nothing to get out 
of order. In camp or in the trenches, the UCAN is indispensable. 


The UCAN Safety Hair Cutter is every bit as necessary as a safety razor 


Men Everywhere-—Stop waiting your turn and wasting your time at the Farmers, Lumbermen, Ranchers, Rangers—cut your own hair. You 
barber-shop. You shave’ yourself every day. Cut your own hair with UCAN, as don’t have to take a trip to town to get it cut. 

it needs cutting. Don’t wait until it is so long that you look like a freak and then 

have it cut so short that your friends don’t know you. Cut it yourself in three Business Men—Your time is money. With a UCAN, you can cut your hair in 
minutes and always have it. look exactly as you like it best. If you are going out less time than it takes to get to the nearest barber. 

to a party, or are suddenly called away or receive word that friends are coming to 

dinner, ‘‘spruce up”’ by cutting your.own hair as well as shaving. You wouldn’t Everybody — You have some friend or relative in the army or navy. Send him 
be seen with a week-old beard. .Why be seen with untidy hair? Don’t get mad a UCAN. Don’t let him be without one. 

at the barber because he didn’t cut your hair as you told him to. , Cut it yourself 

and have it right. It’s as easy as combing. Send us two dollars now [check, P. O. or express money order]. Pin it to 


—get a UCAN and cut your children’s hair the wa Ou want it—not either coupon below and mail it without delay. If you desire we will mail the 
pga a ofa partes thinks you Baahe to want it. SAR : UCAN direct to your soldier and enclose your card. 


et arate Send $2.00 with this coupon if you want us to mail UCANdirect to the soldier Send $2.00 with this coupon if you want us to mail UCAN to you 


your own 
hair with 
Ucan— 
easy as 
combing. 


shipshape) , 
on shore- 
leave. 
Weighs 
enly 2 oz. 
Easy as 
combing, 


Business 
Men 


Your time 
is money. 
a Cut your 
Bhair with 
UcaNn—easy 
ma as combing. 


UCAN Sales Corporation, - 
Woolworth Building, New York,.N. Y., U.S. A. 
Please mail a UCAN Hair Cutter to my soldier boy, for which I enclose $2.00. 
Soldier’s name and address: - My name and address: 


UCAN Sales Corporation, 
Woolworth Building, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Please mail to me a UCAN Hair Cutter in _____________case [insert 
whether you want wood or khaki case.] I enclose $2.00. (Canadian price $2.50.) 


Mothers 


America 
asks you to 
save. Cut 
your child- 
ren’s hair 
with UcAN. 
Save mon- 
ey, time, 
strength, 
embarrass- 
ment. Easy 
as comb- 
ing. 


. UCAN SALES CORPORATION, Woolworth Building, New York City 
. Canadian Branch, 204 St. James St., Montreal, Que. 
Price in Canada, $2.50 


HARI Ye SPIE le BREE ISIN mee ERAS ES For Home Use— The UCAN 

. Hair Cutter with six blades 
specially tested for hair cutting 
is packed in a handsome wood 
case, leatherette covered, and 
plush lined. 


1: Laugh at New Inventions 


obiles were looked upon as “‘freaks.’’ Now every- 
_|t¢ first Aéroplanes were called ‘‘Langley’s Folly.” 
ng the war. The first Wireless—‘‘ Why, it couldn’t 
w it directs all ocean traffic The first man who 
‘lla was mobbed and his ‘Crazy Contraption”’ 
t Safety Razors were ridiculed. Now who doesn’t 


For soldiers, sailors and 
outdoormen-—the same 
equipment is packed in a service- 
able Khaki Kit Case—complete 
weighs 2 ounces. 


your time laughing at UCAN Safety Hair Cutter. 
your money today. You-are not taking even a 
+.” Everything has been tested and proven for 
in the experimental stage for a full year before 
who now own the UCAN Corporation madz 
‘mal tests with it to satisfy themselves on every 
ound business men, well known in club, fraternal, 
fessional circles. They proved its 
sility beyond question before they in- 
wation. Now they are behind UCAN 
it. UCAN isa sure thing. Buy one 
Aair—as easy as combing and quicker 
Ml out the coupon and enclose with 


‘rs—The UCAN 
‘mendous possibili- 
u. Write for our full proposition. 
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Prize Winter Cars 


19 New Designs 


A year ago there was one more field for Mitchell to excel 
in. That was in body designing. So we exerted every effort 
to gain supremacy in that. 

In November, 1916, we occupied our own new body plant. 
With its yards it covers 14 city blocks. 

We employed several famous experts—men whose designs 
had always been distinguished. And we gave them free hand 
to make Mitchell bodies the smartest designs in this line. 


257 Models Studied 


The first step was to study all existing models, so no 
attraction could be overlooked. They examined 257 show- 
car designs. 

Starting with the best designs created, they added the 
best they knew. Asa result, each Mitchell model is a master- 
piece of this art. And each is exclusive, because it is designed 
and built in our own body plant. 

Our enormous facilities made it possible to build an un- 
usual line. Our standard models now embrace 19 body styles. 
This, we believe, is the 
largest linein Motordom. 
And it offers to you the 


ee 
‘ 


saving us on this year’s bodies hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

All that saving is being spent on extra luxury and beauty. 
Our finish is fixed by electric heat, trebling its endurance. The 
upholstery and trimmings are exquisite. There are countless” 
extra touches. The fact that such cars can be sold at Mitchell 
prices will amaze you. 


The Favorite Designs 


The convertible models, like the Coupé and Sedan, lead 
in popularity. They mean one car for all seasons. They come 
in both Mitchell sizes. Then there is the Club Sedan—a new 
type. There are two Club Roadsters—one in each size—and a 
Mitchell Speedster. 

Our Town Car, Limousine and Coupé are superb designs. 
Our Demountable Top is particularly attractive 


Now the Model Car 


Now Mitchell is the model car in every desired respect. 
It is built to the standard of 100 per cent over-strength—twice 
the usual margin of safety. It has 31 features which nearly 
all cars omit. It is the only car with Bate cantilever shock- 
absorbing springs, which 
have never yet been 


broken. 


widest choice found 
anywhere. 


Many Unique 
Extras 
This body plant, like 


our factory, is operated 
under John W. Bate’s 
efficiency methods. It is 


$1525 
Mitchell 


—a roomy 7- 
passenger Six, 
with 127-inch 
wheelbase and a 
highly developed 
48-horsepower 
motor. 


Three-Passenger Roadster, $1490} 
Club Roadster, $1560—Sedan, $2275 
Cabriolet, $1960—Coupé, $2135 


TWO SIZES 


SIXES 


Club Sedan, $2185 


Also Town Car and Limousine. 


'-: 


Club Roadster, 


$1250 
Mitchell Junior 


—a 2 or 5-passen- 
ger Six on similar 
lines, with 120- 
inch wheelbase 
and a 40-horse- 
power motor. %- 
inch smaller bore. 


$1280 
‘Sedan, $1950 


Coupe, $1850 


All Prices f. 0. b. Racine 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Because of our fac- 
tory efficiency, it offers 
at least 20 per cent extra 
value. And now we offer 
this matchless line of 
bodies. 

Go see the new-style 
MitchellsatyourMitchell 
showroom. The exhibit 
will delight you. 
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4 at most, only a makeshift that 
Him first an object of derision, 
sof pity for these guests. They 
ly affect to make a picnic joke 
e biggest joke would be Gil- 
ir, the man who fed the Mer- 
Club cold meat for dinner,”’ 
-word for years to come. 
fellow couldn’t make a move. 
+ toawarmchair. Hethought 
ilities, each one less sane than 
‘But he couldn’t act. He sat 
ime. 

as he was about to drag him- 
she heard the screen door open 
«tly. Gilstar didn’t dare look 
| through his mind that Bulloc 
and returned—or perhaps he 
nming anyway, in a mild ef- 
nail. He waited to hear the 
s Bulloc—speak. But it was 
i: that spoke. It was a soft 


.yme over to help you, Grant. 
jt left our place in the bus. He 
‘yer and bragged about what 
t’s the meanest thing I ever 
ther said I was to come right 
r ther will be over to help very 
/—if you—want us to.” 
‘ace, crimsoned, looked up at 
{ince. 
ied Gilstar hoarsely. ‘“‘I— 
sut I couldn’t stand for that. 
i) of you all—you’re the kind 
: do those things—but—no. I 
* Then he jumped up and 
to the rail. ‘“‘I’ll tell you 
lilo, though!” he cried, as if 
uiust chance. “If your father 
(2 people I’ll turn every cent 
1. 1] ——” 
sshaking her head. “Grant, 
vcouldn’t accommodate them. 
> ie room.” 
! 


‘ellow simply looked down at 
n was silent. 

o, it would be a sort of lark for 
1ie to cook in your fine kit- 
riine went on deftly. ‘“‘And 
%d people away hungry, you 
isn’t possible, is it, Grant?” 
n Christine,’ gasped Gilstar 
‘Don’t rub it in. You don’t 
. ’ve got a little pride left. 
7: I’ve treated you folks—my 
o You wouldn’t want to have 
| ( with me—if you knew fe 
Kow what in the world you’re 
uu” she protested with a fine 
¢ ignorance. “Do you feel 
4 You talk queerly. Is it all 
alwe go ahead? There’s no 
,,0u know.” 
soreply. She went on briskly, 
‘ our business knows what it 


igs like this happen, though 
jst this way. It’s up to every- 
p.ut, just like going to put out 
ighbor’s house. I suppose 
e rything ready?” 
nl only nod feebly. He didn’t 
o( at her. 


a past eight that night. Gil- 
2 groping round, doing what 
il do, like a half-dead and half- 
_ low he was sitting again at 
E could hear the rattling of 
, Somebody had told a story 
w. a burst of laughter in the 
hn then a clapping of hands. 
ASL tinkle of a bit of ice in a 
oihing him. Gilstar wheeled 
Di It was Christine Raunce. 
lag a big tray on which were 
{| \vered dishes and a steaming 
ise hungry, Grant,” she said. 
a\hing softly she whispered to 
did you ever know that the 
fsave out the very best por- 
aing for themselves and their 
0, ve saved the nicest things 


® words coming hard, chok- 
tine, I'll never live long 


POY: You’re over- 
Tvous,’”’ she replied, smiling 


vir 


vur after his guests had de- 
xt morning Grant Gilstar 
s check for $505.50 over 
nd cashed it. He paid all 
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remaining outstanding bills out of it, and 
had three hundred and seventy dollars left. 
The last of the help had gone. 

Gilstar went back to the hotel, packed 
his own effects, turned off the water, tidied 
the office up a bit, and took one last survey 
of the rooms. Then he went out, locking 
the door behind him. 

With the key still in his hand the young 
fellow crossed the common, suitcase in 
hand, to the Commercial Hotel. Through 
the window he could see the fire burning in 
the fireplace. After a moment’s hesitation 
he went in. 

Tom Raunce was reading a newspaper 
behind the desk. When he saw Gilstar he 
rose and came out from behind the desk 
with extended hand. “Well, Grant!’’ 


Raunce began—and stopped, looking at the |. 


suitcase inquiringly. ‘Going out of town?” 

Gilstar’s face was burning, but his eye 
was clear, determined, and—almost happy. 
He said very deliberately, “Yes, Mr. 
Raunce, I’m going out of town. I’m not 
coming back. I want to leave the key of 
the hotel with you until I sell the place. 
T’ll put it in a real-estate man’s hands. 
And I want to give you this. It belongs to 
you.” 

He stepped forward and put the roll of 
bills on the counter. 

“What’s that?’ gasped Raunce in 
amazement. ‘‘What d’ye mean, Grant?” 

“That money is the net profit from those 
folks that just left. It belongs to you— 
and Mrs. Raunce and Christine,’ said 
Grant with a shaking voice. 

Tom Raunce stared. ‘It does no such 
thing, Grant!” he said. ‘We simply 

i ” 

“‘T’ll never touch the money again, so if 
you don’t accept it you can burn it up,”’ 
Gilstar said decidedly. ‘‘Mr. Raunce, I’ve 
learned my lesson. I had-a swelled head. 
It’s shrunk some, though. I thought I 
could run a hotel. I couldn’t run a peanut 
stand. I ——” 

“Aw, Grant!’’ interrupted the older man, 
himself flustered and gasping. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Raunce. I’ve got 
to get this out of my system. I’ve been a 
big bluff. I’ve bluffed myself more than 
anybody else; but never mind that. I 
let you think my father left a big bundle of 
money. He didn’t. He left me the hotel 
and forty-seven hundred dollars. I broke 
my word to you, like a cheap skate—about 
taking transients. I don’t ask you to for- 
give me—I simply ask you—all of you—to 
accept this confession for what it’s worth.” 

“Aw, Grant, don’t you worry 2 
Tom Raunce was chewing the end of a 
cigar rapidly. 

“‘T did worse than that. I let the report 
be circulated that that man caught typhoid 
in your house. I could have stopped that 
yarn. I didn’t. I was too keen to make a 
little money—I—well, I want to say good- 
by, and I hope you'll all just try to remem- 
ber me as a kid round the village here, and 
forget that I ever grew up to be a poor boob 
who couldn’t play the game. I—I’d like to 
shake hands if you i 

An iron grip seized Gilstar’s arm, and 
Tom Raunce with moist eyes wheeled the 
young fellow round so that he could seize 
the other arm also. In this way he held 
Grant off at arm’s length and cried in his 
big voice: 

“No you don’t, Grant! I won’t let you 
go! My land sakes, boy, you’ve done 
nothing bad to me. You got flustered a 
little, and lost your head. You’ve got brains, 
Grant, and sand enough to run a hotel. 
You could put it all over me, and the rest 
of ’em, after you got the swing.” 

“Don’t! Please don’t!”’ choked out Gil- 
star, as though he had been struck across 
the face and was warding off another blow. 
“T know where I stand—with myself, 
anyway.” ‘ 

“But I mean it. You’re as good as 
wheat, Grant. You got a leetle bit panicky, 
that’s all. Now listen yy 

Gilstar shook his head. He had made up 
his mind to humiliate himself, and he got 
a savage joy out of that very self-inflicted 
abasement. 

“Grant! Tell you what I’ll do with you! 
You stick with me this coming winter and 
learn a few things, and next summer we'll 
run that place partners, and just clean up! 
You’re up-to-date—you’ve got education 
and all that, and you’re young and can 
hustle. Is it a go, Grant? I—tell you the 
truth, boy, I’ve been thinking about that 
very thing allsummer. Grant! Whatsay?” 

““You—you’ve punished me enough, Mr. 
Raunce!” said Gilstar, white as paper. 
So7 can’t ” 
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ew Wallpaper 
| Rejuvenates 


House and Household 


HE ‘‘different’’ environment of the 

summer resort refreshes you. New 
scenes awaken new interest in life. That is 
just one big reason for new Wallpaper. And 
now is the time to clothe your house. 


Wallpaper makes the greatest difference in 
the appearance of your home at the smallest 
cost. It offers an almost limitless variety of 
patterns and arrangements. 


Imagine this room or that freshened-up 
with new and attractive Wallpaper. Wouldn’t 
the time spent indoors be more pleasant P 


Listen: Winter is coming. Friends will 
call. You will entertain. Most of your pleas- 
ures will be within the four walls of your 
home. Be sure those walls radiate their full 
share of cheer. Wallpaper is not costly. Yet 
it conceals the ever-present defects in plas- 
ter. Gives emphasis to the woodwork, 
furniture and fixtures. 


There is no one element that has a place 
in the interior of your house which you can 
afford to change so often as Wallpaper. And 


a complete new setting for your furniture. 


Visit your decorator or wallpaper dealer. 
Or have him visit you. He will show you 
styles and designs that will transform your 
home. He will give you the benefit of his 
experience in suggesting new and novel 
treatments. He will quote you actual costs 
without obligation. See him. 


ALLIED WALLPAPER INDUSTRY 


Central Office: 169 Madison Avenue, New York 


there is no one element which makes such: 
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he ‘‘indefinable something” 

so often admired in gar- 
ments of extreme smartness 
is at last defined in ‘‘ Patrick 
personality.”’ The “patrick”’ 
adapts itself to your fancy 
and never fails to add the last 
touch of distinction. 


PRODUCTS 
& Bigger-Than-Weather FAS 


are unique in texture, appearance 


Style 5400 


Men’s Tailored Great Pat- 
rick, unlined, wide convert- 
ible shawl .collar, double- 
breasted, belt back, roomy 
slashed side pockets, length 
48 inches. Sizes 36 to 46. 
Style 5401—Same as 5400, 
except full lined with Skin- 
ner’s guaranteed satin. 

Style 5404 —Same as 5400, 
except half lined with Skin- 
ner’s guaranteed satin. 


° ° . 
Splendid Christmas Gifts 
Pocket Shoe Polisher for every- 
body. A leather covered case, 
33% in, long by 2. wide, with 
Dauber, Polisher, and Polish— 
black or tan—with hand-colored 

d, 35c. Stamps or coin. 


No.14325. Artistic 534 in. Bowl, 
Flower Holder, 3 White Narcis- 
sus Bulbs, Bird Ornament, and 
Hand Colored Gift Card, $1.00. 
A charming gift for anybody 
who loves flowers. Two months’ 
growth, then the beautiful, fra- 
grant flowers. Pina dollar bill to 
this ad and send to The Holmes 
Co. Money back if you want it. 
Our Big Gift Book pictures 
thousandsof splendid gifts, some- 
thing to please everybody and at right prices. Your list of 
names, and our Big Gift Book is all you need. Send for the 
book Today—NOW. It’s Free, and it’s a great big help. 


THE HOLMES CO., 317 Elmwood, Providence, B.I. 


Paint 
Think of it—only one coat of Glidden A 
You can easily do it yourself and in less 


Go to your regular dealer. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Note to Dealers—Send at once for our 


Vout Ford for $1 


and quality. Men and women of 
good taste recognize at once the ap- 
propriateness of Patrick cloth to the 
outdoor occasion. It is as distinc- 
tive as the cheviots to Scotland and 
tweeds to England. 

Of this cloth are “‘ Patricks’? (Mack- 
inaws), Great Patricks (long coats), 
Caps, Auto Robes and Blankets. 
Of the Patrick wool are Macka-Knit 
sweaters and socks. For sale at best 
stores. Write for the Patrick Book 
showing styles, patterns and colors. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILL 
208 Commerce Street Duluth, Minn. 


An ideal gift for a young housekeeper 
by Louise Bennett Weaver 
and Helen Cowles Le Cron 
Here’s what happened—Bob and Bettina got 
married and the very first thing Bettina did 
when she got back from her wedding trip was 
to jump into her big apron and set to work 
making a home for her Bob. 
162 chapters showing how she triumphed over house- 
hold tribulation and made a little heaven of her home. 
479 pages of The Romance of Cookery—the inspiration 
of housekeeping—definite—accurate—economical 
Beautifully bound. Extra illustrated. 
All Bookstores. $1.50 net. By mail, extra 12c. 
i BRITTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, N. Y. 


uto Finish and you have a new looking car. 
than 48 hours you'll be driving again. 


You’ll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 

If he cannot supply you, send $1.00 (Canadian Imperial Quart 
$1.25) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to— THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., 1503 Berea Rd., 
Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 


Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 


AUTO 
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HOUSAND WAYS TO 
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“But you’ve got a chance to help me. 
Good Lord, Grant, you take it too seriously. 
You haven’t done anything to us. You 
just imagine it. But if you still think so, 
now is the time when we could get together 
and forget it. You’d be doing something 
for me 3 

“You—you’d go in with me—after all 
this?” said Gilstar with a twitching upper 
lip ‘Why, Mr. Raunce, I wouldn’t 
dream } 

“Tt would be a great thing for me,’’ 
sighed the older man. ‘‘I know my limita- 
tions. You’ve got—youth. That’s the big 
asset.” 

At the door leading into the dining room 
a figure suddenly appeared—a graceful 
girlish figure—and a flushed and eager face 


| 


Oct 


‘ 


that seemed to Grant, as he 
have almost an aureole roun 

“T couldn’t help hearing w 
began Christine Raunce. “T¢ 
But—don’t you think you e 
here, Grant? Father mean; 
says. He has spoken about 

“Happy here!’’ murmure 
ing from the girl round the y 
“Here! With you folks! W 
more like home—but it’s t 

He looked into the girl’s 
that Tom Raunce’s eyes - 
Then Gilstar rose—and lo 
window. Tom Raunce stoops 
up the suitcase and put it be 

“Fix up Room Seven for Gr 
he said. ‘“He’ll be here to-n 


COMRADES IN ARMS 


(Continued from Page 7) “ 


and let him. She didn’t know that she liked 
it, you see; she thought she was just not 
hurting his feelings! 

“Why,” she explained thoughtfully, ‘I 
suppose they have other things to do, don’t 
you? Rich women, you know, don’t ex- 
pect to take care of babies.” 

“Oh! Rich women! Phew!” he burst 
out with a look of such disgust that she had 
to laugh again. 

“Some of them are quite nice, really,” 
she hazarded. . 

‘‘Not for mine!” he cried abruptly, and 
then as Dagmar approached, panting, with 
the key, he lifted his cap and walked away 
suddenly, very stiff in the back, as one 
remembering his high position and respon- 
sibility. 

All that day the little encounter amused 
her in memory; she smiled, recalling his 
flushed, freckled embarrassment, his in- 
genious appeal to her mercy. 

‘He’s an awful nice p’liceman,” said 
Barbara; ‘‘but he oughtened to have for- 
gottened his key, ought he?” 

‘‘He’s just beginning p’licing prob’ly,” 
suggested Marjory; and it occurred to 
Elizabeth that recruits must learn, some- 
how, somewhere, and that this was as good 
a place as any other to break them in. 

The next morning he was at the gate as 
they came up. 

‘‘T’ve got it!” he cried boyishly, and held 
up a key. ‘‘The Cap. forgot to give it to 
me—what do you think of that?” 

“Are you learning how to p’lice?”” Mar- 
jory inquired with interest. 

“T certainly am,” said he, strolling into 
the park. ‘‘ You watch me p’lice this park, 
now!” 

They sat on the bench and he stalked 
stiff and straight round it, to the delight of 
all the other children. 

As he drew up before them and saluted 
gravely, Barbara spoke: ‘‘You aren’t a 
blue policeman,” she announced; “why 
aren’t you blue?” 

And Elizabeth realized suddenly that 
this was so; she had not noticed it. 

*‘Because we’re sort of beginners,” he 
explained good-naturedly; ‘we aren’t fat 
enough for the blue uniforms, kiddie.” 

“T s’pose they put you here because 
there’s only children, mostly?” said Mar- 
jory. 

“That’s the idea.” 

“What’s your name, p’liceman?”’ de- 
manded Barbara. 

“My name’s David,” said he. 
you like it?” 

‘“Where were you before you came here?”’ 
Elizabeth asked. ‘‘ What did you do?” 

She spoke as she would have spoken to 
an interesting, well-mannered young guide 
or courier abroad. She forgot that he 
could not be expected to understand across 
what a gulf her interest stretched; that to 
him’ her*kind young voice was only the 
voice of a kind young woman in a nurse’s 
uniform. 

“Oh, I was on the rural police upstate,” 
he answered, flushing a little, “‘in West- 
chester County.” 

“Oh yes,” she said, remembering the 
lean, olive-trousered men she had so often 
motored past; “‘those men round the aque- 
duct?” 

“Yes,”’ he said simply; and she noticed 
that he didn’t say “yes ma’am” or even 
‘‘yves, lady.”’ She liked it in him; of course 
those boys upstate must be of a very dif- 
ferent class from the ordinary city police- 
man. That was why his voice was so 
pleasant and his manner only shy, only a 
little awkward—not common or imperti- 
nent. She remembered, suddenly, that one 


“T hope 


of her father’s uncles had b 
of the little village where 
were born. And somehow 
brance pleased her. 

The girl did not realize, yo 
with what unconscious ex 
days were filled after this. 
realize that she came a litt 
morning; that he entered 
matter of course and stroll 
her; that he waited at the 
found the one open place at 
and leaned, talking, against 
while she sat, listening, on h 
Kenneth beside her. 

One day, when it rained hs 
wondered why she was so re} 
children tried her so, why ¢ 
shadow darkened everythi 
Then, when it cleared sud 
past four, she wondered agai 
ness of her shaking fingers a) 
their rubbers, for she was in 
hurry to wait for Dagmar. 

“T can take them, Miss ( 
the nursemaid; but she ans 
“No, indeed! The air will | 
Hurry, Marjory!” 

As they entered the dri 
swung over to them, slim f 
long, young stride; why di 
derson’s short, nervous step | 
her mind? | 

A rubber poncho fell te/ 
looked like some young offie 

“Oh! I never thought y( 
cried; and a strange, me | 
pushed up round her—her- 
her heart? Why wasshe bre! 
Why should they laugh so, | 

The sun poured out; the {i 
ald, diamond studded; the; 
of birds. She glanced up " 


swinging rubber cape, and n 
They were blue eyes, and 
turned into shining, pierci) 
rained down, all fiery, int«h 
blue and yet it was fire; itr 
and yet it brought her peace: 
and yet it held. 
You know, of course, wlt 
Elizabeth did not. i 
She knew, naturally, tha} 
love; she supposed they diil 
in a gondola or while hei 
music. Perhaps they lookeu 
book of poems they were rel 
You see, she thought, poo 
was an idea—a somethingil 
the mind. And of course | 


knees began to shake and 1a 
rose and swelled in her side, it 
she was ill, and dropped, u 
bench; which was very 
never knew it. He sat ri 
seemed to her that the side h 
him belonged to some otlt 
herself—he was so near—s 
They had not spoken. SI); 
at his hands; they were 2 
knees. She wondered wh 
“I—I never knew anyboy! 
said, and his voice soundeiht 
away. 
A lifetime of self-restrai’ 
her. 
“Tt—it cleared off, d- 
murmured. 
He turned and seized hen 
there was a wild, hot look 
“Listen,” he said, ‘‘ were 
of anybody—before?”’ 
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Of Special Importance to 


All Bicycle Dealers 


Announcing Next Season’s Line of Fisk Tires 


The Most Complete on the Market 


OLLOWING out the Fisk policy of 

giving dealers and users exactly the 

type of tire best fitted to the use to 
which it is put, all of this year’s most 
popular tires will be retained—the 
Motorcycle type, the Non-Skid Cord, 
Premier Tough Tread, Victor Thorn- 
Proof and Victor. No 
other tires have given 
such all-round §satisfac- 
tion as these five—no 


To this strong, quick selling line has 
been added an important number, the 
“66 Extra Heavy Khaki Top’—a hand- 
some tire—with rich khaki-colored 
Fisk non-skid tread. This is as fine a 
product as ever came out of the Fisk 
factory and its timely khaki color will 
make it a prime favorite 
with the boy who is in- 
terested in military de 
tails—and that means all 


other tires have repre- 


boys. We believe this 


sented more dollar-for- 


sea E TIRE RES tire will become at once 


dollar value at the price. 


widely popular. 


Every Manufacturer of ere Bicycles Used 
Fisk Tires as Regular Equipment This Year 


This has been a Fisk year. ~ More Fisk Bicycle 
Tires have been used than ever before. Dealers 
have sold more. Every manufacturer of equipped 
bicycles used Fisk Tires as regular equipment 
this year—establishing for you an enormous 
market for re-sales. 


Fisk quality is known to hundreds of thousands 


of bicycle owners. They have proved the 
, value by constant use and they will be 


Write us NOW and get complete information. Orders will be delivered 
direct to you from one of our 130 Fisk Branches throughout the country. 


\\( THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY of N.Y. 
Bess Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


| 66 Extra Hey 
KHAKI T 


Fisk purchasers as long as they ride their bicycles. 


For the dealer it has been a record-breaking 
year—the foundation for even higher sales rec- 
ords next season. Bicycle makers are planning 
now for the manufacture next year of an im- 
mense number of bicycles. This means a big 
tire year. Fisk Bicycle Tires lead the market. 
Lay your plans now to get your share of 
this business. 


~I 
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~ extra thick white tr a of rich khaki color and white AS out 
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To the American People 


A Fuel Conservation Message from 


Dr. H. A. Garfield, Fuel Administrator 


NOTE: The H. W. Johns-Manville Company has always been interested in spreading 

the gospel of heat conservation and plant efficiency by means of proper insulation and ' 
power-saving devices. But Dr. Garfield’s message through the U. S. Chamber of Com- | 
merce contains so much of present value to every citizen, that it becomes a patriotic { 
duty for us to give wider circulation to his important appeal for coal conservation. | 
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T IS the duty of every American 

to save coalthis winter. If every 

family will save a ton of coal, if 
every industrial plant will save 10 
per cent. of the coal it uses, which 
10 per cent. it now wastes, the coal 
problem will be largely solved. 
There is plenty of coal in the ground, 
but there is a shortage of cars and 
of labor at the mines. 


“Tf every family will reduce the 
temperature of its house at least 
five degrees it will mean that mil- 
lions of tons of coal will be saved 
and the health of the nation will be 
improved. This is not a hardship; 
it is a health measure, for most 
Americans live in superheated 
nouses. The coal supply can be con- 
served by more economical meth- 
ods of firing, by sifting ashes, by 
watching the furnace door, and by 
heating only the parts of the house 


* * * 


‘“Tf the householders of the country 
save one ton out of twelve they 
will save ten million tons of coal. 
The Bureau of Mines states that 
many plants waste as much as 50 
per cent. of the coal they buy 
through unscientific firing and in- 
adequate equipment. 


“Immediate changes to efficient 
equipment are in many cases im- 
possible just now when our need 
to save is greatest; but efficient 
firing and intelligent effort on the 
part of all power plant operators to 
do the best they can with the 
equipment they have would mean 
an enormous saving that would 
make the coal situation safe instead 
of critical. 


“The opportunity here for business 
men’s organizations throughout the 
country to co-operate with the State 
and local fuel administrators now 


patriotic duty of every manufac- — 


turer is to consider the problem of 


scientific firing and to see that his — 
firemen are properly instructed. — 
Advice and information can be had ~ 
for the asking from the Bureau of — 


Mines, which has made extensive 
investigations of the whole subject 
of scientific coal using. 


“The solution of the coal problem 
lies largely with the American peo- 
ple. The Government cannot save 
coal for them; they must save it for 
themselves. They must not rely 


wholly upon price fixing, nor upon ~ 


the already over-taxed transporta- 
tion systems of the country, nor 


upon the effort to increase produc- — 
tion, nor upon the apportionment — 


en ee 


of coal, nor upon the enforcement of 


the law. All must co-operate. The 


consumer of coal in house and 


factory can co-operate most effec- 


in use. To do this is a public duty. being appointed is obvious. The tively by the economies suggested.” 
K * * 
Johns-Manville Coal Conservation Products | ¥ 


Asbestos and Magnesia Pipe and Boiler Insulations to prevent radiation and heat loss 

from uninsulated heated surfaces in power plants, public institutions, private residences, 

etc. Packings for engine, pump, and valve rods and pipe joints, to prevent steam f 

leakage and power loss; Steam Traps to collect condensation without leakage of 

steam; Refractory Cements, to lengthen the life of boiler settings; and other power 
plant maintenance materials. 


Jonns-’ 
ANVILLE 
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\Centinued from Page 78) 
svat last, she knew. Then it burst 
r Her eyes darkened, and all the 
l¢idiculous, impossible future spread 
ir. Fond? Fond? She sprang up 
th bench. } 4 
oihave made a mistake, I think!’’ 
ic “Will you please go away now? 
, ildren!”” ; 
‘iver even saw which way he went. 
tvening her father looked curiously 
* n’t you gained a little, Beth?” he 
‘Vit that tonic?” 
;. riswold also looked. 
e certainly improved amazingly,” 
ij thoughtfully. ‘‘Lou asked me 
s] was doing nowadays, to be so 
o2.” She narrowed her eyes, and 
uiter’s wavered and fell under hers. 
-zxt day was Friday, and she stayed 
The next was Saturday, and 
rit until four o’clock. Then she 
wit had happened to her, and that 
u not live so far from the park that 
lieworld to her. Something tore at 
ead ached and cried there, and part 
1’ on her bed and wept, and part 
s,on a bench and felt his hands. So 
ve she crept out of her studio in 
1d cloak, and went, ashamed and 
-twatch him there—only to watch 
othe had no duty in the park that 


SI yped through the gate as one of 
t|vo nurses was leaving. | : 
an have just gone in,” said 
ui 


e earelessly; and “I know, I 
» lizabeth said, and made for her 


grasp she had never known or 
f, and shook her a little and said, 
it you’d never come!” 

ajoment she saw the blue burning 
xy , and then she saw nothing more, 
hii kissed her. 

esat in his arms, in a great serene 
1 they talked. 

yu knew—you didn’t think that I 
min for us to be married?”’ he said 
sly “You little darling, I’d never 
tybody in the world but you! 
mer was anybody like you! When 
k f all the useless, silly, flirting 


t weep there. 
ie in after her, and caught 


tos you don’t know every kind of 
srs in the world,” she said, smiling 
jit him—oh, what would he say 
nesnew! —“‘but I will marry you, 
ju; indeed I will. Don’t mind 
mpody may say, ever. I tell you 


s;, all her culture counted at the 
mishe knew that in the face of an 
ou thing like this, nothing—nothing 
vcd—should separate them. Police- 
é.bassador, a Griswold or a nurse- 
tivas all the same. Nobody had 
her that this kind of feeling ex- 
now that she knew it she knew 
vé7 other feeling in the world is 
or nt beside it. That strong, won- 
ciiture with his burning eyes was 
n(she was his. 
2e, you’ve done something,”’ he 
ad “You amount to something. 
{real person, you darling little 
u're not just a dressed-up doll!” 
t- ut you ye me, anyway?’”’ she 
‘Jh, would he ever forgive her 
le new? 
Iyve you?” he laughed through all 
k)\; “you wait till I can show you!” 
tn his face came close to hers 
n she saw nothing—not even her 
| id her Cousin Lou, who could 
vied her as she came out of the 


es 


: 

‘iswold and her husband sat in a 
ice in their motor. There was a 
bl k on the avenue and they had to 
0 ething had broken down ahead. 
uly be see him, do you think?” 
Griswold. “Will you tell him 
aking her away directly, and that 
hc ircumstances can he even x 
8s| the girl’s twenty-five,” said her 
; atiently; “Tm afraid you can’t 


his wife cried, “please, please, 
‘Sure you actually saw ——” 

Saw!” she echoed. “Great 
S;she was in his arms! He kissed 


n times! Saw!” 


nj tell you she doesn’t deny it for 
hé? When I told her that the 
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woman’s maid had told her mistress about 
it, and that she had had the decency to 
communicate directly with Lou, and that 
Lou and I went down to see for ourselves 
whether such a thing could be possible, and 
actually found them practically alone there, 
at that hour—what do you think she said?”’ 

“T’m sure, my dear, I can’t tell.’’ 

“““We were engaged, mamma,’ she said; 
‘wasn’t it all right?’”’ 

Mr. Griswold sighed. He looked old. 

“Tl see him, dear; I’ll see him,” was all 
he said. 

“And she has never buttoned her boots 
in her life!’”’ cried Mrs. Griswold. ‘‘Oh, 
it’s too horrible!”’ 

“T think she should have, then,’ said 
Mr. Griswold shortly. ‘‘Look here, Bessie! 
Our girl would never marry a cad—I’m 
sure of that. I’d rather see her happy 
than grow up a sour old maid! There’s no 
doubt something can be got for the fellow 


to do 

“Oh! Oh, Ben! There heis! Isee him!” 

“What? Hush, Bessie, for heaven’s sake! 
Where are you looking?”’ 

“There! In the club!” 

In her confusion Mrs. Griswold had so 
far forgotten herself as to fix her eyes on a 
certain large window beside the pavement. 

“Nonsense!”’ said her husband briefly. 

“Ben, I tell you that was the man. And 
he had that very uniform on! A tall, 
sandy-haired, freckled fellow—very plain. 
Go up there and get him! Go now!”’ 

““My dear girl, policemen don’t go into 
clubs. Not into the lounge, anyhow. I 
can’t—please, Bessie, don’t make a scene!”’ 

“Then I’ll go myself,” said Mrs. Gris- 
wold simply. 

“Oh, Lord—wait a minute,” he im- 
plored, for he believed she would do it. 
“Tell What’s-his-name to pull up on the 
corner, if this block ever breaks, and I’ll 
come there. At least I can get a drink.”’ 

Harassed and gray, he wormed a way 
through the choked street and disappeared 
behind the great door. His wife sat, stony, 
in the motor, staring into the past. All 
that beautiful dainty girlhood, its perfec- 
tion of detail, its costly foundations, laid 
through years—for what? A traffic police- 
man dashed through on a motor cycle, and 
she shuddered and cried a little, silently. 

What could they do for him? Ben Gris- 
wold had a large professional income, it is 
true, but comparatively small investments; 
they lived furiously on what he made. 
Elizabeth and Cortwright had been their 
investments—and now Cort was driving a 
muddy truck somewhere in France, and 
Beth was engaged to marry a policeman! 
Such a quiet, steady girl—too quiet, her 
mother had secretly muttered in her heart. 

They emerged from the block and waited 
in the side street among the club taxicabs. 

“Extra! Extra!’’ yelled the newsboys. 
“United States on verge o’ war!” 

Well, perhaps that would make a dif- 
ference. If there should be war, people 
might forget sooner—but oh, how it cut 
her! How it cut! 

The door slammed beside her. 

““Get along home, Georges!” said Mr. 
Griswold. “I always forget Georges has 
gone. Well, Betsy, buck up, my dear; it 
might be worse.” 

“Ben! It was the man!” 

“Yes, my dear, it was. You have good 
eyes, if you are an old lady.” 

“‘Ben! He—he was a—a ——’ 

“Oh, yes; he’s a policeman, all right. 
No doubt of that.” 

“Ben! Does he admit 

“He came right up to me, my dear, and 
asked my permission to marry my daugh- 
ter. He didn’t know who she was at all till 
this morning. He thought she was a nurse 
girl, it seems.” 

“Oh! That ridiculous costume! But 
he knew perfectly—the idea! As if anyone 
could think Elizabeth was a nurse!”’ 

“Well—I don’t know. It seems he did.” 

“‘What was he doing—a man like that in 
that club?” 

“He was drinking a Scotch and soda, my 
dear.” 

“Ben! An ordinary policeman!” } 

“T shouldn’t exactly say that, Bessie. 
Not exactly. You see—oh, hang it all, 
Betsy, I can’t quite believe it myself, yet! 
Look here, dear. You remember when the 
commissioner swore in all those extra fel- 
lows to help out the police in case of riots 
or whatever ——”’ 

“ee No.” 

“Well, he did. He—he’s one of those.” 

“Oh. Is it a better kind?” 

“Oh, Lord, I suppose it is. Betsy, old 


lady, you certainly had a bad time. I—I | ! 
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hether they he 
3 formal Or informa, 
Kahn-Made-to Measure 
Cothes have polished 
dignity m style, noticeable 
quality in materials and 
fine artistry im henchwork 
$95 to $60. 


Aahn Army Officers’ Uniforms 
inspire high pride of flag, rarvk. 
and regiment. eee 

$16 to $20 for O.D. Cotton up 
to $60 for Finest O.D. Serge. 
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If you want a clear, 
healthy skin, you 
must do your part. Se- 
lect the vight 4ind of soap. 
Remember, no one soap 
can possibly answer every 
purpose; some skin aftec- 
tionsrequire the mild stim- 
ulation of tar soap—others 
the beneficial treatment of 


sulphur soap, and so on. 


By making the zame Johnson 
& Johnson your guide, you can 
get the kind of soap you need— 
no matter what the condition of 
your skin. 


toh - toh 


Medicated 
Soaps 


Made in the same laboratories 
that produce the world-famous 
Johnson & Johnson Surgical Dress- 
ings, these soaps give you the 
benefit of years of research. Phy- 
sicians recognize that Johnson & 
Johnson Medicated Soaps provide 
the proper nutrition for the skin, 
makingit healthy,smoothandc/ean. 


Ask your druggist about his full 
assortment of Johnson & Johnson 
Medicated Soaps. Your druggist 
is always ready to serve your inter- 
ests, and to faithfully carry out the 
instructions of your physician. Your 
druggist deserves your confidence. 


Johnson & Johnson 


New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. 


Explanatory, scien- 
tific booklet, cover- 
ing proper uses of 
medicated soaps, is 
enclosed with each 
cake. Read it. 
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felt it myself. But what could I do? You 
wouldn’t let me talk to her. I wonder what 
she’ll say?” 

“Say? Ben Griswold, what do you 
mean?” / 

For his eyes were strange, his voice was 
shaky and sounded like the voice of the 
young man who had asked her to marry 
him twenty-seven years ago, when she was 
twenty-four. 

“‘T mean when she sees this,’ and he 
stuck his hand into his waistcoat and 
dropped a flash of white light into her lap. 

It was of glass apparently, but blinding, 
and about the size of a five-cent piece. 

“He seems very fond of her, Betsy. He 
says she’s the only girl he ever looked at; 
and, by George, I nearly believed him!”’ 

“But, Ben ——” 

“You never even asked his name, my 
dear.” 

“But how “ 

“His name is Craigie—David Craigie.” 

“N—not —— Ben, it’s not the David 
Craigie?” 

“Y’m afraid it is, my dear. I wish he 
didn’t have quite so much, Bessie. It’s a 
pretty heavy responsibility, you know.” 

She stared at him, stupid in the great 
revulsion. 

‘‘He said he got sick of signing checks all 
the time, and not doing anything; he’s a 
shy sort of chap, Bessie. He equipped an 
entire volunteer company up at that big 
place of theirs on the Hudson, you know, 
and still he couldn’t feel like anything use- 
ful, he said, so he went into the rural police 
volunteers up there and then joined the 
reserves here. He’s very quiet, you know— 
nobody knows him much. 

“He told me he hated the sight of a girl 
till he saw Beth. Suspected ’em all, I sup- 
pose. Sort of a serious chap—just the sort 
for her, [should say. Nothing very showy, 
but all there.” 

“But, Ben—that old Mr. Craigie has— 
how much money has he, Ben?”’ 

““A good deal more than anybody ought 
to have, my dear,’’ said her husband soberly; 
“‘somewhere round forty or fifty million, 
I’ve heard. We didn’t discuss it. He told 
me—young Craigie did—that Beth had 
found out somewhere how much a rounds- 
man got a year, and explained to him how 
they would manage to live on it—twelve 
hundred, I think it was. He was thinking 
all the time that she thought it would be a 
rise in the world! 

““* And now,’ he says to me, ‘now I know 
what she was really thinking—my God, I 
love her more than ever, Mr. Griswold!’”’ 

Mrs. Griswold was not listening, one 
fears. She was staring at the ridiculous 
shiny ring of white fire in her hand. Later, 
she cried a little and kissed her husband in 
the motor and he patted her shoulder. The 
last twenty-four hours had been hard for 
her, as you will understand. 

So Elizabeth was married, in white satin, 
very plain indeed—to draw the eye to the 
great rope of pearls, her bridal gift from her 
husband. The biggest was about the size 
of a big white grape, and they ran down 
from that through moth balls to the little 
ones at the clasp, which were the size of 
peas. She looked very lovely and distin- 
guished, and not at all tired; perhaps be- 
cause she had refused to bother about 
anything, before the wedding, and passed 
most of her time in Gramercy Park. Mar- 
jory and Barbara were flower girls, and Ken- 
neth sat in a front pew and talked with 


| imaginary birds all through the service. 


It is difficult to point a moral against 


foolish mothers from this story, for though . 


Mrs. Griswold was undoubtedly | 
have brought up her daughter to) 
multimillionaire, yet, you see, she¢|, 
a multimillionaire. Which was, 
less, no credit to Mrs. Griswold, i 
as Elizabeth supposed herself to | 
to marry a policeman! : 

After the wedding the reporters; 
off to Mr. Craigie’s special car, 
conspicuously in the Grand ! 
tion, en route for his Adirondad 
tall man and a lady in a thick 
hastily into this car, and nob 
that they were Mr. Craigie’s 
Craigie’s maid. a 

Andso,naturallyenough,nobod 
of following the young couple to. 
but comfortable apartment oy 
Gramercy Park, which had beep 
and polished to a state of supt 
Dagmar, and vacated just be 
wedding by the wondering Ba 
Marjory. Kenneth never wonde 
thing. = 
They sat on a little balcony ring’ 
with geranium boxes and looked 
their park, sleeping in full white m| 

Will you laugh too much whe 
that she wore a white cap and 
apron, and that he was in the fullu 
the Police Reserve? 

Of course you and I wouldn’t k 
that on our wedding night, but ¢) 
not twenty-five, either of t 
though nobody knew it, they wer 
romantic! 

“T shall always love you in it,” 
and kissed the buttons, which simy) 
you how many extra kisses she ha 

‘And you really would have 
me—you little wonderful thing?” | 
adoringly. 

“Of course,” she said. ‘Of: 
David. Weren’t you going to mar 

“Oh, but that was different,” | 
and kissed her again—but not her {i 

And now I know you will lauglj 
have to admit that over the nurse’s 
white fell the milky, marvelous pe} 
you must have seen in the photog} 

Because, you see, though she wa‘ 
tic and though she had never bee! 
before, and though she had been } 
ready to marry a policeman, she’ 
human after all! 


MENRY MILNI 
RIDEOUT 


(Concluded from Page 27, 


were born in Maine, and their peop 
them lived in America since there 
America,and even earlier. The chie! 
interest about them is the rather od¢ 
Norman French, then English—whi 
others, well scattered about the e 
men who have been soldiers in Fran() 
America and elsewhere; carillon 
Belgium; farmers, foresters —al 
stealers—in England; colonists, 
men, shipbuilders, sailors, ’49-ers, 
tains, bankers, blacksmiths, horse I 
and so on. They have not often abi 
their minds to fiction, although a RB 
Jacob Barzillai Rideout once publ 
book, She Beats the Devil, whit 
with the second sight and other et 
ing matters in a household of C 
farmers and woodsmen. For fur 
formation the idle are referred to \ 
Silberrad’s Sampson Rideout, Qua 
to Mr. J. Prior’s excellent novel, For 
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conduct its business so that Remy 
will continue to be a recognized 
institution. 


In laboratories, model shops, plant 
equipment, and i inspection system, 
Remy has provided every mechani- 
cal means to safeguard its product. 


But over and above these, which 
can be bought with money, is Remy 
man -power— gathered, selected, 
and developed at a far greater cost 
into a seasoned organization of 
specialists. 


This Remy process has been under 
way for 18 years. 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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One of the 37 Remy executives and 
department heads has been con- 
tinuously in Remy employ for 
eleven years, one for ten years, and 

four for nine years. 


Two others for eight years, three 
for seven years, two for six years, 
ten for five years, eleven for four 
years, two for three years, and one 
for two years. 


All this means that whatever Remy 
equipment you buy—on motor car, 
truck, tractor or motorcycle —is 
produced by an organization whose 
one thought and effort is to per- 
petuate the good name Remy by 
giving you satisfactory performance. 


The patented Thermostat- Controlled Generator keeps the battery correctly charged—both winter and summer 
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goodness of the materials—retaining all the purity, 
flavor and richness of the grain. 


= © 
= Just as the rich, yellow cream rises to the top of the 
iB bottle so is the richest, most nutritious part of the * 
1 grain of wheat found nearest the surface. Golden in | 
A color, high in body-building gluten and with a dis- 
1E tinctive flavor that is exquisite. And—just as a | 
: Jersey cow’s milk is richer in cream thana “scrub” — 
FF cow’s milk, so is Durum wheat richer in wheat me 
E cream than is ordinary wheat. . 
E In Golden Age Macaroni products you get only the k 
= cream of the creamiest wheat—that’s what gives ie 
E them their buttery richness. The Macaroni and 
5 Spaghetti are made of only the most delicious, 
et golden, glutinous part of Durum wheat—the part 

E | that is nearest the surface. 

= | Eat more macaroni for health, strength, endurance 
Ey | and downright food enjoyment. Re 
El | And when you order Macaroni get the kind that 5! 
| | gives you macaroni at its best—Golden Age. . 
El | The process (machine dried) preserves the original 
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\ Every stick in every package sweet as a nut. Cooks 
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Frank,” 
u—you 


expostulated Tom, 


2 trouble isn’t with me!”’ an- 

akin matter-of-fact tones. ‘‘She 
disn’t love me, that’s all. Be- 
djuld never ask her; I couldn’t 
¢iarry me with—my deformity— 
<) loved me; which she doesn’t.’ 
she first reference he had ever 
ik concerning his infirmity, and 


fed out of the window for a 
the sunlight-checkered rustling 
1 turned to Tom with a smile. 
the only one she’s ever cared 

»| fellow. Ask her, and see for 


g\ erous loyalty, in contrast to his 
‘attitude, made Tom ashamed. 
ya brick, Frank!” he exclaimed 
“Perhaps you’re mistaken. 
re?” 
d:sn’t love me,’”’ Frank repeated. 
¢ there is toit. Now, Tom, go to 
7 blessing!” 
ied cheerfully and made a ges- 
)¢2diction. 
n) fit to ask her,’’ answered Tom, 


|} head. 
5f is!” said Frank. “By the way, 
you going to live this winter?” 
91; know,” answered Tom. “I 
ayn the Newbury Street house all 


irned to him eagerly. 

k/fom!” he cried. ‘“‘Why don’t 
mand hang out with me here? 
4 extra bedroom and there aren’t 
e}oomers. We could have things 
lves. It would be simply bully 
o11. And—and—I’m—Tom—I’m 
p: his arm about Frank’s shoul- 
his mother’s death he was easily 


, Frank!” he said. ‘‘If you can 
e’ll come with pleasure! When 
»¢ Next week?” 
voner the better!” exclaimed 
t eek then! And Bridget shall 
or and take care of us!”’ exclaimed 
Ad now I’ve got to beat it. Hello! 
l\five o’clock. I’m afraid I’ll be 
n}ippointment.”’ 
iconal appointment was the off- 
piFrank’s unexpected disclosure 
‘yn. Up to that moment the 
sss of his regeneration had merely 
dhe loathing that he entertained 
a conduct and encouraged him to 
> far as the present was con- 
éaight look his fellow men in the 
ead been yanked back from the 
hcliff—pulled together and set on 


had been simply like a drugged 
rdiscitated and brought to his 
if now he felt the leap of the 
3 veins and knew he was really 
; and the song of the. birds was 
sears and the sunlight air filled 
h) joyous intoxication. Life held 
njto live for. The greatest prize 
g! still be his—unless, forsooth, he 
¢’ tossed it aside as he had before. 
al;hat he had been! What were 
m) Pauline—he squirmed inter- 
ede her? He mustn’t lose a 
naaking up the time he had lost. 
Ht nocked almost as loudly against 
aldid his knuckles upon the door 
= on Appian Way. 
gal’? - : 
myas sitting alone by the window 
iniature library, sewing. She 
xi tly as she had the first night he 
nr there in his freshman year— 
sie more mature perhaps. Had 
re an hing? Had some officious 
aially dropped any calculated 
0} about his affairs of the past 
in any case she should know him 
| what he was. He would keep 
hag. She looked up, smiling, as 
(ind held out her hand. 
om! Awfully glad to see you. 


tt 


fis 
01 


1S Oo 4 


4 Of course, come in just the 
¥¢ might even have a pipe.” 

‘ ed to raise her hand to his lips, 
He his mind and pressed it 


ahi he answered awkwardly, 
nythat his task was going to be 
«>. “I didn’t come to see your 
: m e to see you.”’ 


if 
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WORLD AND THOMAS KELLY 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“That’s good,” she laughed. ‘‘ Well, here 
Iam, just where I’ve always been.”’ 

He looked quickly at her to see if the 
remark held any particular significance for 
him, but apparently she had not so in- 
tended. He sat down in the old leather 
chair and gazed at her helplessly. What a 
delightful picture she made with her head 
bowed over her work! How utterly differ- 
ent she was from the girls he had known at 
Newport! But it was very difficult to tell 
her so. Several minutes they sat thus in 
silence, save for the snapping of the coal in 
the fireplace and the heavy breathing of the 
old collie on the rag rug in front of it. Then 
Evelyn raised her eyes and laid her sewing 
in her lap. 

“Well, Tom,” she said, ‘‘it’s nice to have 
you back with us again.” 

He tried to speak, stammered and gave 
it up. Though she might not think such a 
lot of him, nevertheless, she had no idea 
what a cad he had been. He had her 
good will, at any rate; and it was hard to 
utter the words that might alter it to dis- 
gust. He shook his head mutely, and his 
lids dropped as if made of lead—heavy as 
his heart. 

He was thinking of his last interview with 
Lulie, and the recollection of it was like a 
bad taste in his mouth. Could he ask a 
decent girl to care for him after the way he 
had demeaned himself? And Pauline! He 
sat there stultified with abasement. Per- 
haps it was just as well for his character 
that the excuses of inexperience, youth and 
loneliness did not suggest themselves to 
him. He felt only his degradation. And 
now that he realized that he had never 
really cared for anyone but Evelyn—that 
what he had taken for, or was willing to 
accept as, a substitute for love had been 
nothing but the imaginings of a brain 
poisoned by the atmosphere in which he 
had been thrown—it seemed incredible 
that he could have ever allowed her sweet 
image to be effaced from his mind. He 
made a disconsolate picture as he sat there 
struggling with his desire to tell her every- 
thing and beg for her forgiveness and his 
reluctance to destroy her confidence in him. 

Evelyn saw how troubled he was and 
made an effort to put him at ease. 

“Poor Tom!” she said gently. ‘“‘How 
hard it has all been for you!” 

He groaned and covered his face with his 
hands. 

“Evelyn! If you only knew what a beast 
I’ve been you might never speak to me 
again!” 

“Why, Tom,” she protested, “how can 
you say such a thing!” 

“Listen!” he burst out suddenly through 
his teeth. “‘You don’t know me. I’m an 
entirely different sort of chap from what 
you think. I’ve been a miserable, low- 
down cad!” 

She raised troubled brows to him over 
her sewing. 

“Oh, Tom!” she answered. ‘‘ You have 
been so brave. I’m sure you do yourself an 
injustice.” 

“No!” he insisted, now ready for the 
plunge. ‘“‘I’ve been a wretched coward, a 
reckless fool, and—and worse! I’ve got 
to tell you, Evelyn! Don’t stop me! I 
couldn’t go on living unless you knew!” 

She turned her face again to her work, 
and there was a slight flush above her col- 
lar and round the roots of her hair. 

“What I’m going to tell you may seem 
strange after the way I acted on Class 
Day!’ he. hurried on shamefacedly. “I 
don’t know what possessed me that night. 
I hope you have forgiven me!”’ 

She smiled, and her smile was every- 
where at once—in her eyes, her dimple and 
her hair. 

““Are you taking back what you said?” 
she inquired innocently. 

“No,” he replied. ‘I’m merely asking 
you to let me have a chance before you 
give me an answer.” 

“You didn’t deserve any answer—then!”’ 
she replied, looking away from him. ‘You 
didn’t know me—any more than you say 
I know you. To you I was just a pencil 
sketch of a girl in pink ribbons, with a pair 
of black eyes, a violin case and a collie 
dog!”’ 

A look of appreciation broke over his 


ace. 

“Tt’s rather a queer thing to say,’’ he 
admitted slowly, “‘but, Evelyn, I really 
believe you’re right! I never got below the 
surface of anything—even you! I was a sort 
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the letter but the carbon 
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Your own ability, your infinite care, and 
your skill are responsible for the original 
letters your employer signs. 

But the perfection of the carbon copies de- 
pends entirely upon the carbon paper. 

Not only must the carbon paper be capable 
of producing a clear, legible copy, but it must 
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MultiKopy Carbon Paper is made to enable 
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attaching. Both have the rubber roller. 
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squeegee cleaning strip across the glass— 
leaving it clean. The adjustable rubber 
roller holds the cleaning strip close and 
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of original Peter Bell—to whom a primrose 
by the river’s brim was just a primrose and 
nothing else. Somehow I think you know 
me better than I supposed!”’ 

His laugh was rueful, but it was a laugh 
none the less. 

*“ Anyhow it’s all right as long as you can 
laugh about it,’’? she consoled him. “I 
think a laugh—on oneself ’’—and her voice 
lowered, ‘‘is the best evidence of a clear 
conscience. So to that extent you’re all 
right.” 

Another silence followed; 
without constraint. 

Then Tom said: 

“Some day I’m going to put that ques- 
tion to you again and insist on an answer. 
But I couldn’t do it unless I made a clean 
breast of everything. I’ve got to begin all 
over again and I’ve come to ask you to 
help me. I thought that what was between 
us wasn’t the thing to tell a girl. It 
wasn’t—to the pink-ribbon, violin-case 
kind. But it’s different with you, Evelyn. 
Somehow I feel as if I couldn’t hide any- 
thing from you anyway. So here goes. 
I’m going to get the whole rotten business 
off my chest!” 

““Have you so much to say to me?”’ she 
asked, a note of timidity in her voice. 

“Indeed I have!’’ he retorted passion- 
ately. He had made up his mind to bare 
his soul to her, to leave nothing uncon- 
fessed, to start clean and fair. ‘‘But I want 
to say something at the start, not by way of 
defense but of explanation. You see I never 
had anything definite to steer by. I couldn’t 
stand the old-fashioned kind of religion 
that my mother taught me. It didn’t ring 
true to me. And nobody offered me a 
satisfactory substitute. So I’ve just drifted 
along any old way. I’ve been weak and 
silly, a conceited ass without anything to 
be conceited about, and, because I thought 
you cared for someone else, I just let my- 
self go 

“You mean Frank?” she asked. 

“Yes. 1 always supposed you were in 
love with him.” 

She shook her head. 

“‘He’s a dear friend, but I’ve never loved 
him,” she said, looking frankly at Tom. 

“Tf I'd only known that,’ he sighed, 
“everything would have been different. 
But I didn’t! Oh, Evelyn! I don’t know 
how to begin, but I’ve come to tell you the 
whole story, and I’m going through with 
it—that is, if you’ll let me,” he added 
submissively. 

She did not refuse. Her curiosity would 
have impelled acquiescence in his request, 
if nothing else had. But there was some- 
thing else—of which she had always been 
conscious from their first accidental meet- 
ing in the Yard—the something else that no 
science or philosophy ean explain. 

“T am listening, Tom,” she said half to 
herself. 

He pulled his chair nearer to her and 
with his eyes fixed intently on her face 
brokenly made his confession. Doggedly 
he recited his ignominious experiences at 
Newport, including every detail of his 
affairs with Lulie and Pauline, every low 
and mercenary thought that he had enter- 
tained, every callous neglect of his mother. 
It was a crude, a preposterous, an extraor- 
dinary /performance. And it was a hard 
position for a girl to find herself in. Grad- 
ually Tom’s face grew drawn, almost hag- 
gard. But he went stubbornly on until 
there was nothing left to tell, and when it 
was over he wiped the beads of perspiration 
from his forehead with his fingers, closed his 
eyes, and gave a great, shuddering sigh of 
relief. 

He was thankful to her for letting him 
sit there, motionless, head thrown back, as 
long as he liked. 

Presently he opened his eyes, got up, and 
stood before her. 

“Now I’m ready to begin to make good,”’ 
he said. As he spoke he saw her move a 
fraction of an inch in his direction—saw her 
breast rise and fall a little quicker for the 
quickening of her breath. Could Frank’s 


comfortable; 


assurance that Evelyn cared for 
sibly be true? This was no tim 
anyhow, just after he had tol 
himself—shown himself up 
sepulcher. She was simply disg 
him probably. ae 

“Will you help me?” he asked 

She rose to her feet and } 
hand. To his surprise he felt 
trembling. 

“Of course!’”’ she said, looking 
in the face. ‘‘Tom, you’re no 
you're a brave boy! ts 

He shook his head impatiently 

“No,” he protested; ‘I’m not 
tell you. Don’t you see? T 
have been any use trying to 
unless you knew I was differ 

He still held her hand. 
drawn it away and he coul 
gathering in her eyes. As 
pervaded him, almost mad 
He, too, was trembling. He 
and kissed it. ‘ 

“Tf it wasn’t for you, de 
pered, “I couldn’t try. Ther 
to make it worth while. 

“But if—if some day—af: 
law school—after I’ve made 
be a chance—ever so small— 
yes to that question I as 
why then —— 

He stopped, amazed, for 
quivering and the flush in h 
deepened to a mantle of dark re 

“Then?” she smiled thro 
“Only then?” 
Evelyn! * he cried, still un’ 
drew her to him 

“Evelyn!” he repeated, ga’ 
his arms and pressing his lip 

“Dearest girl! I need you no 

She laid her head on his sh 
could feel the fluttering of her 

is 

“Oh, Tom!” she sighed, closir 
“T think you do!” 


(THE END) 
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IAYS old Hi Green: “E 
To stay right clost to th 
And let the navy run the s 
Without too much advice fr 
I calcalate on stickin’ to 


Will sort o’ help some in 


“‘T know they make mistakes 
In Washington; but I don 
So long’s I don’t make nor 
This crop that’s on th’ g 
By doin’ more and kicki 
I’ll help th’ Gover’ment, I 
And troubles won't be qu 
If I get right square down 


“T don’t know how it seems: 
But I know what I’m go 
On this here farm, no odds 
And Wilson do not quite a 
I’m goin’ to let him write t 
While I’m a-raisin’ steers 
’Cuz that’s my job—I know 
Th’ same as writin’ note 


“T’m goin’ to let him be t 
While I’m a-raisin’ stuff fe 
I'll run this farm and hi 
And we'll both get along fir 
This little job he’s got to de 
Will keep me middlin’ b 
And I ain’t really got th’ 
To kick, although th’ kicku 


“My Ship of State is this 
And I can run it, I allow, 
Almighty well if I don’t get 
To servin’ in th’ Cabinet 
By proxy in th’ grocery s 
Instead of ’tendin’ to my 
I ain’t a-frettin’ ’bout w 
Th’ big bugs do—I’m got 


jy.nd slightly checked her mount. 
‘7 her stirrup leather. So, when 

irged, the two of them were 
elundred yards and were able to 
y hat happened. 

your, hit in the chest, was 
fil on his back. The heavy cork 
e(vas jerked forward to his chest. 
éging the claws of one paw into 
di, crunched the empty helmet 
issowerful jaws; then raised his 
tle at Lady Clarice and Simba, 
> pidly approaching. 
wiin a few rods her horse balked. 
aiched himself forward. The 
a of reach, somewhere beneath 
al beast. Without a moment’s 
,/mba leaped astride the lion’s 
wi his hands in the beast’s mane 
dss head backward! 
mn, ttered an astonished snarl. In 
ricion of a second he would have 
ns tormentor and killed Simba 
ay Clarice, who had flung 
-o' her horse, ran up with the 
r@lution, thrust the muzzle of 
-itomatic, which was, as ever, 
wipon, against the beast’s head 
dihe trigger. The lion’s muscles 
FE rolled over dead. 
.e);/hey dragged the man from be- 
(eas dazed, but not unconscious, 
r¢ more from lack of wind than 
e2.. Ina moment he sat up and 
ovas over. 
pv.” he gasped. ‘Close call that! 
pyned?” And then he was vio- 


1, his ugly face intent, had laid 
sulder and was examining the 
Kk A lion’s claws are always in- 
ie rooves full of the poison of de- 
in] matter. A mere scratch has 
n¢ proved fatal. Simba opened 
tkife and calmly jabbed it a good 
ind one of the claw marks. 

rt out a howl and struggled be- 
nl’s grasp.. 

uroeakable blighter!”’ he roared. 
lo\ou mean by that!”’ 

we’ Simba begged of Lady 
dang no attention to Kilgour. 
is)0king at the scene with the 
alir of attention peculiar to her. 
teient had apparently left her 
u pu She shook her head at the 
a) 
‘st is murdering me!” cried 


} 


il no response to his appeal, 
; 1 and methodically punctured, 
e/he remaining three claw marks. 
ourted from the new wounds. 
12k frantically at his tormentor; 
a eld him easily to the ground. 
m stop it!’’ commanded Kil- 
is killing me! You have a 
{22 him quit!” 
ikie’s finished,’’ said the woman 
shslear voice. ‘I fancy it’s some 
is m.’’ 
r face reddened and his voice 


le’ you’d stand there and see me 
\;)pon my word I do!”’ 
: Il and glanced toward the dead 
4 second gunbearer and the 
\vyho had been running without 
reap leathers, began to appear 
§ ne. 
4 avrouki; n’dowa!’’ demanded 
i id gunbearer fumbled in his 
) }aduce a small flask, half filled 
le rystalline substance. This he 
i¢d handed to Simba. Simba at- 
h the fingers of one hand to 
oi he knife wounds, and with the 
p(T in some of the crystals. Kil- 
i, struggled weakly to his feet. 
gaced appealingly toward Lady 
+ stood apart, her eyes fixed 
rq), her automatic in her hand. 
ld be read in her attitude but 
ough watchful curiosity. He 
t. None of the men present 
- Tomanhandle a white man 
’se-majesté of the worst sort. 
idered a moment; then spoke 
in)wahili. Lady Clarice caught 
* |{ngozl, many times repeated. 
»ked frightened, but advanced 
yang white man. Kilgour hit out 


‘07 laid their hands on him gently 


vithing under Simba’s heavy’ 
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though firmly, and in a moment he was held 
immovable, but swearing. 

The woman, whose face had hardened, 
whose muscles had tensed, whose pistol 
was half raised, relaxed. A slight smile 
parted her lipsas Kilgour’s bitter reproaches 
fell on her ears. 

“They aren’t going to harm you,’ she 
vouchsafed. ‘Better go through with it; 
I can’t fight the lot.’ 

With the point of his knife Simba rubbed 
several of the permanganate crystals to the 
very bottom of the wounds; then bound 
the shoulder with Kilgour’s handkerchief. 
The men released their hold. 

“Better attend to your beast and thank 
your lucky stars it’s no worse,’’ Lady 
Clarice cut in on his invective. 

Kilgour finally simmered down. His 
wrath over the indignity obliterated, for 
the time being, all sense of danger past. 
They skinned the lion and returned to 
camp. Then Josef produced proper band- 
ages and the shoulder was redressed. He 
heard enough of the conversation between 
his master and mistress to gain knowledge 
of the situation. He was not surprised when 
he was ordered to summon Simba and to 
stand by for interpretation. 

Kilgour started an angry interrogation, 
but was promptly thrust aside by his wife. 

“You’re much too excited,’’ she told 
him; then to Josef: 

“T wish to know why this man dared lay 
hands on his master; why he used the knife 
on his shoulder.” 

“The bwana had been marked by the 
lion’s claws,’’ replied Simba; ‘‘and, as 
there is much poison in the claws of the 
lion, I put in the shoulder the medicine 
given by the Bwana Kingozi. That I have 
been taught. Bwana Kingozi told me I 
must bring this bwana back alive; and so 
I must do.” 

“He says it was medicine,” translated 
Josef, ‘‘to keep the bwana from dying of his 
wounds.” 

“Wounds!” cried Kilgour. ‘Four little 
scratches I couldn’t even feel! They 
weren’t wounds until he made them so!”’ 

“Some superstition, I tell you,” she re- 

eated. 

“Well, I do not intend to be mauled be- 
cause of dirty native superstitions!’’ he 
declared. “This fellow has been above 
himself for some time. Hereafter he can 
stay in camp.” 

But Lady Clarice straightened herself 
in her canvas chair, with her first appear- 
ance of real animation. 

“You have your lion,” she told him, 
“and all the other beasts you are so keen 
upon. We have stopped in this beastly 
country long enough. To-morrow we return 
to Nairobi.” She stared at him, utterly 
ignoring his blank ‘‘Oh, I say!’ We came 
for six weeks.’’ She resumed in a softer tone 
after several moments of pregnant silence, 
‘And they’re up, within three days.” 

Kilgour’s dismay changed to bland sur- 

rise. 
“No! Dash it, who would have thought 
it! How time flies!” 


vill 


HIS safari made a ‘much more impres- 

sive entrance into Nairobi than had 
Kingozi’s, two months before. It com- 
prised many more men; they were much 
better dressed; and they carried sporting 
trophies. Banging, clattering, howling and 
singing, they marched again to the tin go- 
down, deposited their burdens and scat- 
tered to the bazaars. Not until the morrow 
should they get their silver rupees, but now 
their credit was good. 

Simba bathed, assumed his spotlessly 
white long robe and his lacy skull cap, and 
at once made his way to the piazza of 
Suleimani the Blind, where he ordered tea. 

The white people proceeded to the low 
one-storied stone hotel, on the veranda of 
which, after a due interval, they appeared. 
Kingozi, black of beard, crisp of curl, broad 
of shoulder, sprawled in a teakwood lazy- 
chair. Kilgour’s spirits were high. 

“Topping country!’’ He answered the 
usual questions. ‘Ripping! Plenty of 
game where you sent us, you know. Got 
all the stuff I wanted. Rather a fine eland, 
you know. Twenty-eight inches.” 

“Very decent,’ agreed Kingozi. “Got 
your lion?” 

“Fine one—tawny mane,” said Kilgour 
airily; then, with ill-concealed indifference: 
“Mauled a bit by him!”’ 
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A close-fitting double 
breasted sack suit — 
the CECIL — for the 
young man with an 
eye for style. You'll 
find more daring—and 
more conservative 
models, too—at our 
dealers. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO., Rocnesrer, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-made Clathing 


[3 

LT knew it would be right 
before I put it on. That’ s 
why I buy Michaels-Stern 
Chines 
ope E assurance of style, the pleas- 

A ant experience of having well 
tailored and noticeably well fitting 
garments, keep an army of men wear- 
ing Micnasnrs-Stern CLoTHEs— 


the clothes that make you feel “at 
home’ among well dressed men. 


HESE clothes have more value, in that 
thestyles are newer, the fabrics more 
carefully tested for quality, the tailoring 
more thoroughly done. More than fifty 
years’ experience is put into every suit 
and overcoat. 
MicHAELS-STERN CLorues, at from $20 
to $40, represent a wise, truly economical 
investment for men and young men. 
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to use it. 


Both Guns are 
50-shot re- 
» peaters 


boy who wants to grow 
strong, self-reliant manhood. 

Your boy isa 
him a safe gun—the Daisy—teach him how 
Millions of American men got their 
first lessons in marksmanship with a Daisy. 


AIR RIFLES 


The Daisy Pump Gun has the same modern pump 
action found in the highest type of modern sporting rifle. 


Other Daisy models, 50 cents to $3.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, any Daisy 
model will be sent direct from factory on receipt 
of price. Send for descriptive circular. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


287 UNION STREET 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 
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The men who founded and 
defended our country in 
its earlier days were not 
‘“‘mollycoddles.”’ In those 
days it was part of the 
training of every American 
boy to know how to handle 
a gun and shoot straight. 


Modern educators believe 
that this is still a necessary 
part of the training of the 
into 


“chip of the old block.’ Give 


The Military Daisy 
follows the latest mili- 
tary lines, with carrying 

strap and removable bayonet. 
Both guns are finished in blued steel, 
with turned walnut stock, 1S$3: 50 

and sell at all dealers for . 
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ing Company, 
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Rain 


TRI-CO Rubber 


NSTANTLY REMOVES ALL RAIN. Fits between 

upper and lower glass, or over a weather-strip. 

Enables you to see on all sides as well as ahead. Slips 

on or off in a jiffy—no rattling, no scratching. Fits 
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0) ee If dealer doesn’t carry, send us his name 
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for amateurs; Monologs, Reci- 
tations. Drills, Minstrel and 
Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches; 
Home amusements; ideas for 
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all kinds of entertainments. Send for free catalog. 
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Kingozi exclaimed; then heard the story 
bit by bit. 

“Close thing,’? he commented. ‘ Buf- 
falo?”’ 

“Bad luck with them,” 
gour; then, with an effort: 
killed one, but missed.” 

“Too bad! How did your men work 
out? Any trouble with them? Cazi Moto 
handle them all right for you?” 

Kilgour’s face clouded. 

“Cazi Moto is a ripping old chap! 
Handled things right as rain. Had no 
trouble with anyone but that head gun 
boy. He’s plucky, and all that; but quite 
incompetent, I should say.” 

“Really! Simba?” rejoined Kingozi, his 
interest quickening. “‘What was the 
trouble?”’ 

“Doesn’t know his business. I could 
never get him to hold back on a stalk, or 
take cover, or obey orders—that’s the real 
trouble, I fancy; lack of discipline. Most 
insubordinate beggar! Needs a dose of 
what’s-what!”’ 

“Tell me!” breathed Kingozi sympa- 
thetically. 

Kilgour detailed the petty grievances, 
which had slowly accumulated, enumerat- 
ing the especially desirable animals that 
had escaped because—he was by now firmly 
convinced—of some dereliction on the part 
of Simba. 

“So,” he concluded, “‘I’d reprimand the 
beggar if I were you. Of course I know,” 
he hastened to add, “‘you had every confi- 
dence in the man when you recommended 
him; and that is why I am telling you 
now—so that in the future ——” 

Lady Clarice interposed a sudden re- 
quest for a wrap. Kilgour disappeared. 

“Here is some money,” she said to 
Kingozi, ‘““which I wish you to give to this 
man Simba from me. Please do not men- 
tion the fact to my husband.” 

“This is princely,” said Kingozi. 

“Tt is well earned,” she replied. 

“Then, I gather, you do not share your 
husband’s opinion?” 

“T do not.” 

“Yet, if my memory serves me, you en- 
tertained a rather violent prejudice against 
the man.” 

“T have changed my views.” 


confessed Kil- 
“Should have 
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enter a secluded, landlocked harbor with 
just enough water at low tide and lie hid- 
den there till the word comes to move 
again—three miles of dense scrub forest, all 
privately owned as a game preserve, fenced 
and patrolled, between us and the nearest 
cultivated land—and friends in plenty on 
the island to keep all our needs supplied— 
petroleum, fresh vegetables, champagne, all 
that. Just the same, we take no chances— 
never make our landfall by day, never enter 
or leave harbor except at night.” 

He paused, contemplating Lanyard owl- 
ishly. ‘‘Ought not to tell you all this, I pre- 
sume,”’ he continued more soberly, though 
the wild light still flickered ominously in 
his eyes. ‘‘But it is safe enough; you will 
see for yourself in a few hours; and then— 
either you are all right or you will never 
live to tell of it. We radioed for informa- 
tion about Wilhelmstrasse Number Twenty- 
seven just before dawn, after we had 
dodged that damned Yankee destroyer. 
Ought to get an answer to-night when we 
come up.” 

Heavier footsteps rang in the alleyway. 
The Prussian made a grimace of dislike. 

““Here comes the commander,’ he cau- 
tioned uneasily. 

A great blond viking of a German in 


. the uniform of a captain shouldered heavily 


through the doorway, and acknowledging 


- the salute of the rat-faced subaltern with 


a bare nod stood looking down at Lanyard 
in taciturn silence, hostility in his eyes. 

“How long since he wakened?”’ he asked 
thickly, with the accent of a Bavarian. 

““A minute or two ago.” 

““Why did you not inform me?” 

The tone was offensively domineering, 
thanks like enough to drink, nerves, and 
hatred of his job and all things and persons 
associated with it. 

The subaltern colored. “He asked for 
water—lI got it for him.” 

The commander stared churlishly, then 
addressed Lanyard: ‘‘How are you now?” 

“Very faint,’’ Lanyard said truthfully. 
But he would have lied had it been other- 
wise with him. It was his book to make 


‘ adverse answer to that wire 


| 
ri 


Octobe); 


“T see!’ Kingozi stared . 
into the darkness beyond the y 
then he looked at her. ‘Are y 
read me this riddle?”’ he asked, 

“Not in detail. I will tell yi 
in some things, is an incredi 
has no inkling of the fact. I }| 
other week in this country wi 
found him his death. That it di 
him before is, in my opinion, d 
man Simba.” 

“Lord Kilgour is next in 
the earldom, I believe,’’ said 
significance. 

“Why should one trouble ¢ 
things?” she said. 


Ix 


IMBA stood before Kingozi’s 

swering questions. King 
ing himself. He had not yet b 
Clarice’s gift. Preliminaries of. 
game were over. They talke 

“This bwana shoots well?” 

“He does not shoot well.” 

“He understands shikari? 

“No, bwana; he does no 
shikari well.” 

“The bwana is afraid?” ; 

But Simba would not critici 
man. 

“The bwana is not at all a 
does not shoot well.” 

Kingozi smiled beneath his 

“Tt was difficult to prevent 
being hurt or killed?” 

“He is here, bwana—safe.” 

“Suppose he goes to Sotik—y 
go as his gunbearer?”’ : 

“Tf bwana tells me,” replied 
eyes were dull, his expression 1 

Kingozi’s twinkle retreated 
of his eyes. 

“But women on a safari—t 
one does not care to have th 
gested. ¢ 

Simba’s form straightened 
his heretofore indifferent gaze 

“ Bwana,” said he earnestly, 
says not much; does not m 
on her horse and she looks. 
she is a great memsahib!” 


Editor’s Note—This is the seveni 
series of stories by Stewart Edwa 


time in which to collect his t 
coct a bullet-proof story, p 


“Can you eat—drink a 
pagne?”’ 

Lanyard nodded slightlyaa 
“Please.” 

The Bavarian glanced signif 
his subaltern, who hastened to let 

“Who are you? What is yout 

“Dr. Paul Rodiek.” 

“Your employment?” 

“Personal intelligence bureau— 
tial agent.” 

“What were you doing on b 
Assyrian?”’ 

Lanyard mustered enough stt 
look the man squarely in the eye. 

“Pardon,” he said coldly. “ 
know your question is indiscreet.’ 

“T must know more about you 

“Tt should be enough,” Lany 
tured boldly, ‘‘to know that I se! 
flare as arranged, at risk of my li 

‘How came you overboard?” 

“In the scuffle caused by my 
the flare.” 

“So you tell me. But we fo 
half clothed, lacking any s01 
cation. Am I to accept yous u 
word?” 

‘My papers are naturally et 
of the sea, in the garments Id 
their weight drag me down. } 
doubts,’”’ Lanyard continued | 
your privilege to settle the 
cating via radio with Seventy: 

He shut his eyes wearily 
head aside on the pillow, 
this mention of the headqu: 
wireless station of the Prus 
in New York would win hin 

After a moment the co 
a noncommittal grunt. “} 
prophesied darkly, and wen 

Later one of the crew b 
a dish of greasy stew and 
warm, with bread and 
excellent champagne. ae 

(Continued on Page ¥ 
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Knit Underwear 
that stays fine and soft 


One family—the Carters—has produced Carter’s Knit 
Underwear for over fifty years. From the start, there 
has been a family pride in every Carter garment made 


Baby’s little shirts, how fine they 
are, how soft. How smooth the seams. 
How perfect the fit. Not a wrinkle to 
hurt the tender little body. 


Our women’s underwear is made 
as women long for underwear—with a 
dainty finish no other underwear has— 
with the elastic weave and clinging fit 
that can’t be tubbed away. 


Men appreciate the Carter neck, 
scientifically cut never to pull; the im- 
proved crotch with plenty of room in the 
seat; the easy “give” with every move- 
ment; the clinging wrists and ankles. 


Ca 


No wonder children love to get into 
their Carter’s! No wonder men and 
women invariably reorder it! 

All the wanted weights, styles and 
fabrics. The enormous buying facilities 
of the great Carter organization assure 
reasonable prices. 

Ask for Carter’s this winter. 
Distinguish the Best from the Rest. 
Carter’s is the finest underwear in 
America. 


The William Carter Company, 
Needham Heights (Boston Distr 
Framingham and Springfield, Mass. 
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This All-Record Brunswick 
Is The Final-Iype Phonograph 


The Brunswick is equipped to play a// records as if 
on their own machines. Any needle may be used, includ- 
ing the Jewel Point, the Sapphire Ball, Steel, etc. 


It has long been irksome for music lovers to be com- 
pelled to buy only one line of records. 


There are master records of many makes. Each con- 
cern controls artists whom you wish to hear. But here- 
tofore, the phonograph owner has been compelled to 
play a single kind of record for each instrument. 


Now-you may buy any favorite record— whatever 
make—and play it on your Brunswick. You will hear 


it at its best. 


A special Pathé reproducer is provided, without extra 
cost, for the famous Pathé Discs. 


Incomparable Tone 


The Brunswick combines all the finer 
phonographs in one. This readjustment 
had to come, sooner or later. People 
demanded it. The limitations of one- 
record instruments were considered in- 
tolerable. 

Frankly, The Brunswick is a com- 
posite phonograph. In designing it, our 
experts made a scientific study of all the 
foremost phonographs of Europe and 
America, appraising all current im- 
provements, 

Then they took the best features of 
the many and by a process of elimina- 
tion developed The Brunswick and 
combined in itall the wanted perfections. 

The Brunswick sound-chamber was 
designed by experts in acoustics. They 
decreed that it should be made like a 
Stradivarius violin, of choicest, most 
resonant woods. ‘They forbade the use 
of metal in its construction. 


Brings New Delights 


Among the other makes, The Bruns- 
wick plays Pathé Discs. 


Heretofore the Pathé collection—the 
largest in the world—nhas been barred 
from many homes. Yet some of the 
foremost singers and musicians perform 
exclusively for Pathé, 


People who hear Pathé Discs on 
The Brunswick are quick to assert that 
this is the ideal combination, the great- 
est achievement in the phonographic art. 


Go to any Brunswick dealer and ask 
him to play your favorite records — 
whatever make. Then hear them 
elsewhere. 


Note the difference. It does not take 
a trained ear. Whenever such com- 
parisons as these are made, The Bruns- 
wick always wins. 

Then appraise all the other advan- 
tages. Last of all, ask about the price 
and you will be surprised to find that, 
comparing type for type, The Bruns- 
wick costs somewhat less. 


Before going to hear The Brunswick, 
you may want to know more about it. 
If so, write for an illustrated catalog, 
which will be sent gladly. But really, 
you should hear it. That is the real test. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


Chicago San Francisco 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of the United States, Mexico, France. 
Canadian Distributors 
Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 80 York Street, Toronto 
DEALERS: Write for our profitable plan with all the details. 


BRUNSWICK 
SUPERIORITIES 


Plays ALL records, in- 
cluding Pathé. 
All-wood sound cham- 
ber— better tone. 
Costs less than lesser 
instruments. 
Tworeproducers, instant- 
ly interchangeable. 
Accurately timed auto- 
matic stop. 
Throat-way volume 
control. 
Extra capacity motor. 
Improved index files. 
Finer cabinet work. 
All phonographs in one. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
s/eall he could stomach of the first, de- 
the second ravenously, and drained 
‘le of its ultimate life-giving drop. 
1. immeasurably refreshed and for- 
body and spirit, he turned face 
wall, composed himself as if to 
,nut his eyes, regulated the tempo 
piration, and lay quite still, wide 
nd thinking hard. 
ti a while somebody tramped into 
icle, bent over Lanyard inquisi- 
yiad, satisfied that he slept, retired, 
way the empty bottle and dishes. 
wise his meditations were disturbed 
those echoes of revelry in honor of 
aj manifestation of the Hun’s divine 
| do wanton murder on the high 


amor waxed and waned, died into 
terings, broke out afresh in spurts 
ment that held a hysterical note. 
gjuarrel sprang up and was silenced 
e mmander’s deep unpleasant tones. 
s ppped spasmodically. Again there 
inds much like a man’s sobbing; 
2 were promptly blared down by a 
ojaph with a typically American: ac- 
hen that ran down a sentimental 
of frightfulness sang Tannenbaum 
sing tenor. 
eithing tended to effect an impres- 
tt all, commander and meanest 
aiz alike, were making forlorn efforts 


yitly Lanyard prayed they might 
e(ssful, at least until the submarine 
.}: secret base. If too much alcohol 
too much brooding was infinitely 
¢ the German temperament. He 
‘red one U-boat commander who, 
+ to the home port after a conspic- 
yiaecessful cruise, had been taken 
e| astraight-jacket. Lanyard him- 
id ot care to dwell upon those scenes 
t have been enacted on board the 
ig after the torpedo struck. 
lilrately ignoring all else, he set him- 
cle of reviewing those events that 
|p to his going overboard. One by 
ne:onsidered the incidents of that 
, Jinstakingly dissected them, exam- 
aN every phase in minute analysis, 
ir for ulterior meaning every word 
oda his presence, harking even far- 
bac to reconstruct his acquaintance 
eai actor from the very moment of 
ejion, seeking that hint which he 
olineed must be somewhere hidden 
e jstory of the affair, waiting only 
nipn to lead straightway out of this 
e of mystery into a sunlit open 
nding. 
there was an ambiguity in that 


ber. perspective upon the prob- 
iced the premises to their barest 
. valuable dossier brought on 
Assyrian—no matter by whom— 
Into the possession of British 
the knowledge of Captain Os- 
keray had secreted it in that 
bandage. German agents, ap- 
der the leadership of Baron von 
lad waylaid him, knocked him 
unwrapped the bandage, but 
robably in the first instance 
‘interference of the Brooke girl 
oked the document. 
rooke girl found and intrusted 
—nho matter why! He on his 
d his utmost inventiveness 
away. It had been found and 
nan hour. By whom? Not im- 
he Brooke girl herself. 
er impulsiveness, after leaving 
h the captain, from whom she 
learned the truth about Mon- 
nin, she might well have gone 
Lanyard’s stateroom and hit 


der. But why should she have 
t Lanyard had not disposed of 
s1bout his person? 

 lossibly the thing had been found 
 1\t officer of the Assyrian, search-’ 
Jer of the captain—as Lanyard 
eGie had. But if Mr. Warde had 
e had not reported his find when 
iol.g to Captain Osborne; or else 
we a gone to great lengths to mys- 


mained the chance that the paper 
sto) 1 by one of the two German 
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agents—by either without the knowledge 
of the other. If Baron von Harden had 
found it—necessarily before Lanyard re- 
turned to the room—he had subsequently 
been at elaborate pains to conceal his suc- 
cess from both his victim and his confeder- 
ate. Why? Did he distrust the latter? 
Again, why? 

If Karl had been the thief, it must have 
been after Lanyard’s return and while the 
Baron was preoccupied with the task of 
keeping the prisoner quiet to let the search 
proceed. In that event Karl had lied de- 
liberately to his superior. Why? Because 
the document was salable and Karl in- 
tended to realize its value for his personal 
benefit? 

Not an unlikely explanation. Nor could 
this be called the first instance in which the 
Prussian spy system, admirably organized 
though it was, had been betrayed by one of 
its own agents. 

This hypothesis, too, accounted for that 
most perplexing circumstance of all, the 
murder of Baron von Harden. For Lan- 
yard was fully persuaded that had been 
nothing less than premeditated murder, in 
no way an accident of faulty aim. Even 
the most nervous and unstrung man could 
hardly have missed six shots out of seven 
point-blank. A nervous man, indeed, could 
hardly have induced himself to take so 
hideous a chance of injuring or killing a 
collaborator. 

It appeared, then, that one of four things 
had happened to the cylinder of paper: 

Miss Brooke had taken it back into her 
own care; in which case Lanyard was no 
more concerned. 

Captain Osborne had secured it through 
Mr. Warde. This, however, Lanyard did 
not seriously credit. 

It had gone to the bottom when the As- 
syrian sank with the body—among others— 
of Baron, von Harden. 

Or Karl had stolen it. 

Privately, indeed, Lanyard rather in- 
clined to hope that the last might prove to 
be the true solution. He desired earnestly 
to meet Karl once more, on equal terms. 
And the more counts in the score, the 
greater his satisfaction in exacting a reck- 
oning in full. 

But he anticipated. That chapter might 
only too possibly have been closed forever 
by the hand of death. As yet he knew noth- 
ing concerning the mortality of the Assyrian 
débacle. He had not inquired of the officers 
of the U-boat because they knew little if 
anything more than he. Their glasses had 
discovered to them trouble with the life 
boats; they had spoken of one boat’s cap- 
sizing, of people going overboard like cattle. 
There must have been many drownings, 
even with a United States destroyer near 
by and speeding to the rescue. 

Asingle question puzzled Lanyard greatly. 
Officers and crew of the U-boat had be- 
trayed profoundest consternation on the 
advent. of that destroyer, presumably a 
warship of a neutral nation. And that same 
ship had without hesitation fired upon the 
submarine. Was it possible, then, that the 
United States had already declared war on 
Germany? 

It seemed extremely probable; these 
Germans would have been notified instantly 
in such event by wireless from the New 
York bureau of their country’s secret serv- 
ice; whereas Captain Osborne, receiving 
the same advices by wireless, might reason- 
‘ably have kept it quiet lest the news stir to 
more formidable activity those agents of 
the Wilhelmstrasse whose presence among 
the passengers he must at least have 
strongly suspected. 

Presently the closeness of the atmosphere 
began to work upon Lanyard’s perceptions. 
In spite of his long rest new drowsiness 
drugged his senses. He yielded without 
struggle, knowing he would soon need every 
ounce of strength and vitality that sleep 
could give him. 

The din of an inferno startled him awake. 
Those narrow metal walls were echoing a 
clangor of machinery maniacal in character 
and overpowering in volume. Clankings, 
tappings, hissings, coughings, clatterings, 
stridulation of a wireless spark, drone of 
dynamos, shrewish scolding of Diesel motors 
developing many thousand horse-power, 
individual efforts of some two thousand 
valves, combined—or declined to combine— 
in a cacophony like nothing under the sun 
but the voice of a submersible under way 
on the surface. 

Lanyard, gratefully aware of a current 
of fresh air sweeping through the hold, 
rolled out of the bunk to find that while 
he slept clothing had been provided for 
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Every woman is interested in new good 
things for her table; wholesome and delicious 
foods that may be economically served in many ways to 
give variety to the daily bill-of-fare; foods that may be 
prepared without waste — new ideas for ‘‘meatless days.” 


For generations the women of New 
Orleans have bought their food at the old 
French Market. It is there that the French restaurants, 
world-famous for their delicious cooking, buy so many 
good things to eat—among them shrimp, the great New 
Orleans delicacy. 


| CANNED 


prepared and packed at the water’s edge, 


may be served in fifty different ways. Shrimp 
resemble very small lobsters and when boiled become pink 
in color and have a delicious flavor that is approached by 
no other sea-food. . 


Send us a post card today for your 


copy of ‘‘Fifty Southern Recipes for Serving 
Canned Shrimp.’ It’s free. 


Buy a can of shrimp from your grocer today and try 
some of the recipes illustrated in this advertisement. 


U. H. DUDLEY & CO., Distributors, Duane and Hudson Sts., New York City 


SHRIMP SALAD Fling. 
FRIED SHRIMP IN TOMATOES ye 
Put 4% cup milk in a pan, season with salt and Select 12 extra large tomatoes; cut nf by on 
pepper thoroughly. Roll 1 can shrimp in this, out the center of each. Mix 1 can ¥ hg ae ® 
then in yellow corn meal or grated bread shrimp with 1 cup mayonnaise and bb 
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16 teaspoonful cayenne pepper. Fill 1 

the tomatoes, grate hard boiled egg sf 

on each; and serve on lettuce Hi 

leaves, garnishing with celery or | 
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crumbs. Fry in boiling lard till golden brown; 
skim out with a skimmer and drain on heated 
brown paper. Serve on a hot dish, garnished 
with lemon, olives, fried parsley, etc. 
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““THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 


13 33°94 34595 96 118 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 


Shoes. The Best Known ; 
Shoes in the World. ry 


. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is 
guaranteed and the wearer pro- 
tected against high prices for 
inferior shoes. The retail prices 
are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. 
They are always worth the 
price paid for them. 


he quality of W. L. Doug- 

las product is guaranteed 
by more than 40 years’ expe- 
rience in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination 
to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

gin OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 


W. L. Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the bottom. TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot 
supply you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet showing how to order shoes 
by mail, postage free. 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CoO. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


SECURED OR FEE RETURNED ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
Actual search free. Send simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
sketch or model. 90-page, bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions’’ and 
1917 Edition Patent Book free. 

tister Bld GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 211 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. D. C. 


BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


At the start of his business ven- 
ture, Mr. Douglas frequently 
worked eighteen and twenty 
hours a day, returning to the 
factory many a night after 
days spent in Boston buying 
leather and selling shoes, 


To this more than any other 
cause Mr. Douglas attributes 
his success. By working day 
and night he got his start and 
laid the foundation for his 
afterwards large business. 


CAUTION—Be sure the 
price stamped on the bot- 
tom has not been erased 
or raised. 
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GEORGE P. KIMMEL 


““How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’”’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washi 
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J Children 

y welcome the very 

sight of an Irish Mail. No 

f wonder—it keeps them busy 
in the good, fresh air and the act 
of propelling serves to 
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i} The Irish Mail is attrac- 
tively painted and such exclu- 


Desa 150% Profit 
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wheels, extra roomy seat, protected 
gears, ‘assure you of complete ve- 
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ply you, write us. 
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15 Irish Mail Ave. 
Anderson,Ind. 
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cards and folders, 144 in all, with envelopes; 
handsomely engraved & steel die stamped. 


Retail at popular prices of 5 & 10c. Display 
comes ‘‘knock down”’ in attractive holly design 
box. Sets up as shown above. Large reserve 
stock for refill orders. Send check or money or- 
der for $4.00 and display will be shipped prepaid. 


Wm. G. Johnston Co. 
1140 Ridge Ave., N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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_you, and he will fit you in the active man’s 
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remember 
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him, rough but adequate; heavy woolen 
underwear and socks, a sweater, a dungaree 
coat, trousers of. the same stuff—all vilely 
damp—and a friendless pair of oil-sodden 
shoes: the sweepings of a dozen lockers, but 
as welcome as disreputable. 

Dressed, he turned aft through the alley- 
way, entering immediately the central op- 
erating room and storm center of that 
typhoon of noise, a wilderness of polished 
machinery in active being. 

Of the score or more leather-clad ma- 
chinists silent at their posts, none paid him 
more heed than a passing incurious glance 
as he crossed to a narrow steel companion 
ladder and ascended to the conning tower. 
This he found deserted; but its deck hatch 
was open. He climbed out to the bridge. 

The night was calm and heavily over- 
cast, with no sea more than long slow swells. 
Through its windless quiet the U-boat 
racketed with the raving abandon of the 
Spirit of Discord on a spree in a boiler 
factory. To the riot of its internal strife 
was added the remonstrance of waters 
sliced by the stem and flung back by the 
sides, a prolonged and stertorous hiss like 
the tearing of an endless sheet of canvas. 

To eyes new from the electric illumina- 
tion of the hold, the blackness was positive, 
with the palpable quality of an element, 
relieved alone by the dull glow of the bin- 
nacle housing the gyroscope telltale, from 
which the faintest of golden reflections 
struck back to pick out a pair of seemingly 
severed fists gripping the handles of the 
bridge steering wheel with a curious effect 
of desperation. 

For some moments Lanyard could see 
nothing more. 

The mirthless chuckle of the lieutenant 
sounded at his elbow: 

“So the good Herr Doctor thought he 
had better come up for air, eh? My friend, 
the very dead might envy you the sincerity 
of your slumbers. We have been half an 
hour on the surface, with all this uproar— 
and you are only just wakened!”’ 

“Half an hour,’ Lanyard repeated. 
“Then we should be close in.” 

““Give us ten minutes more—if we don’t 
go aground in this cursed blackness!”’ 

A broad-shouldered body passed between 
Lanyard and the binnacle, momentarily 
eclipsing its light. Down below in the op- 
erating room a bell shrilled, and of a sudden 
the Diesels fell silent. 

The dead quiet that followed the sharp 
extinction of that hubbub was as startling 
as a detonation of high explosive would 
have been. Through this sudden stillness 
the submarine slipped stealthily, the hiss- 
ing beneath her bows dying down to gentle 
sibilance. 

From forward the chant of an invisible 
leadsman was audible. In response the 
commander uttered throaty orders to the 
helmsman at his elbow, and those un- 
attached hands shifted the wheel minutely. 

Lanyard started to speak, but a growl 
from the captain and a touch of the lieu- 
tenant’s hand on his sleeve cautioned him 
to silence. 

There was a small pause. The vessel 
seemed to have lost way altogether, to 
swim like a spirit ship that Stygian tide. 
The lieutenant moved forward, leaving 
Lanyard alone. The voice of the leadsman 
was stilled. By the wheel the captain stood 
absolutely motionless, his body vaguely 
silhouetted against the glow of the binnacle. 
The hands that gripped the wheel so sav- 
agely were as steady as if carved out of 
stone. Anatmosphere of suspenseenveloped 
the boat like a cloud. 

Lanyard grew conscious of something 
huge and formidable, a denser shadow in 
the darkness beyond the bows, the loom of 
land. Off to starboard a point of light ap- 
peared abruptly, precisely as if a golden pin 
had punctured the black blanket of the 
night. The captain growled gutturals of 
relief and command. The hands on the 
wheel shifted, steering exceedingly small. 
A second light shone out, to port, then 
shifted slowly into range with the first, till 
the two were as one. Again the bell sang 
in the operating room, and the vessel forged 
ahead quietly to the urge of electric motors 
alone. A third light and a fourth appeared, 
well apart to port and starboard, the range 
lights precisely equidistant between them. 
Between these the U-boat moved swiftly. 
They swam back on either hand and were 
abruptly extinguished, as if the night, re- 
senting their insolent trespass, had gobbled 
both at a gulp. The temperature became 
sensibly warmer and the salt air of the sea 
was strongly tinctured with the sweet smell 
of pines and forest mold. 


Up forward carbons sputtered # 
a searchlight was unsheathed g n| 
the gloom like butter, ranging sw 
the tree-clad shore of a burnish. 
lagoon, picking out en passant ge 
painted wooden structures, then < 
on a long and substantial landing 
which several men stood waiting,| 

x <@ | 

S THE U-BOAT with motors \}, 
way lessening glided up alon| 
head of that T-shaped landing gs 
was made fast, the wireless operato} 
up from below, saluted the comma) 
delivered a written message. 

Lanyard, instinctively aware {j 
was the expected report from | 
ninth Street on Dr. Paul Rodiek} 
pulled himself together and toc 
observations. At best his chance 
all-too-probable emergency were } 
brilliant. Yet one might better pe 
ing, however hopelessly, than j 
submit to being shot down. 

The lieutenant, waspishly supe 
ing the work of crew and base guar 
mooring lines, stood preoccupied y 
arm’s length, ‘while the landin 
fair six feet away. From its eke 
shore the distance was nothing | 
two hundred yards. 

Desperate action and miraculo 
might take the Prussian by Surp 
enable one to snatch the service at 
from its holster at his belt, leap to tik 
and shoot a way landward thro 
guards clustered there; after whic 
thing would depend on swiftness 
and the uncertain light permittin 
gain a refuge in the surrounding W 
without a bullet in one’s back. J 
sorry hope. 

With catlike attention Lanyard) 
the hands holding that paper to’ 
nacle light, large hands, heavy andn 
but tremulous with drink and ner 
action from the long strain and eur 
horror of the cruise then ending. a 
would not be good, except 
None the less, if the report were 4 
able their first gesture would be 
the holster, signaling to Lanyard 1 
moment had come for heroic measi} 

The Bavarian was an uncons( 
time absorbing the import of then 
Bending his face close to the pal 
better to make out the writing, here 
moving lips, slowly, a doltish frown 
centration clouding his congestec! 
tenance. 

At length, however, he stood up, ¢ 
a little as he folded and pocketed thi 

Lanyard relaxed. The man was 
gone in drink to be crafty, too sur 
absolute power of life and death toi 
a need for craft. Since his hand ] 
immediately sought the holster, it 
not. 

His turbid accents uttered the 1 
Doctor Rodiek. 

Lanyard stepped forward alertly. 
Herr Captain?”’ 

“New York says it had no knowl 
your intention to leave England 
Assyrian, but that you may well al 
so. The Wilhelmstrasse will kn 
course. It has already been telegi 
Pending its reply I am to detain you 

“How long?” Lanyard demurred. 

“‘ As you know; transatlantic comn 
tions must now go by land telegrapl 
border, by hand into Mexico, the 
radio via Venezuela to Berlin. A 
takes time. Also, we may not signi 
York but at stated times of night. Y 
be detained another twenty-four hi 
least, possibly longer.” 

i My errand cannot wait.” 

So ltermustes 

“You will obstruct the bu 
Imperial Government at your pe 

el. would i incur greater peril sti 
you go,”’ the commander replied ner 
“With these swine-dogs at war wi 
Fatherland our lives are not wor 
should this base be betrayed.” 

“Do I understand America has d 
war?” 

“Two days since. Did you not | 

“The Assyrian’s wireless room Wa! 
guard; the captain published no ) bi 
whatever.” 

The Bavarian gave a gesture 5 
tience. 

“You will remain on board for’ 
he announced heavily, ‘‘under gua 

“Pardon!” Lanyard inte 
every evidence of anxious 

(Continued on Page 9// — 
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A Message to the Men of America 


The efficiency of the American people is now confronted with the greatest test in the i 
| Nation’s history. “Are you fit>”’ is the question of the hour. 

Abroad and at home, in the trenches of war and at the benches of trade, our achievements 
depend upon our physical and mental fitness. 

A philosopher once said that a man’s liver is the master of his destiny. That was a witty 
way of saying “Keep fit!”’ 

Whether you strive for business success at an office desk or for military victory on a 
battlefield, the steady hand and the clear head win. 

What greater argument could there be for the value of the Girard, a cigar that brings all 
the pleasure of smoking, yet never gets on your nerves, never affects your heart or your 
digestion, never interferes with your health or your efficiency? 
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“Why didn’t we have this hot water supply long ‘a 


‘‘Here we’ve been going to a lot of trouble to get hot water when we might have had the com 
pleasure of Ruud Hot Water Service.” i 

Once you experience the comfort and pleasure of Ruud Hot Water Service you'll wonder, 1 
you endured the inconvenience of old-fashioned water heating devices so long. For when a Rv 
your gas- and water-pipes you can get steaming hot water—day or night—simply by turning on 
water faucet in the house. There is nothing for you to attend to—not even a heater to light. 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


VATER HEATER 


‘“‘Hot Water All Over the House”’ 


The Ruud is started and stopped by the opening and closing troubles than to install the economical, never. 
of any water faucet in the house. This is what makes it dif- Ask your gas company, any plumber, or gas appl 
ferent and vastly superior to the small bathroom or tank about one for your home. But 
heaters. It goes in the basement or some other convenient 
place and supplies every hot water faucet—in bathroom, bed- Get a Ruud—not an Imitatic “4 
room, kitchen, laundry. There are other gas water heating devices on t 
And the best thing about the Ruud is that it gives you con- which operate by the turn-the-faucet method. of 
. tinuous hot water service and yet burns gas—except for a tri- offered one for a little less than the Ruud 


fling amount in the pilot light—only when you are drawing hot sturdy construction of the Ruud and its exclust 
water—and then just enough to heat what water you use. A features make it far more economical and sati 


temperature regulator—a patented Ruud feature—keeps the Ruud in greater economy of gas alone soon 

gas supply down to what is needed and prevents any waste. small difference in price. It is distinctly worth 
The Ruud is efficient and economical—a device which will ap- sure that the heater you get bears the name “Raw 
peal to you now that coal is high and must be sparingly used. If you are near one of our branch offices, 


There is no easier way to do away with all hot water us show you the Ruud in operation. 
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you tell me makes it more than ever 
jive that I reach New York without 
’s avoidable delay. I warn you— 
ell before you hinder the discharge 
uty!” 

5 ht necessary that I think,” the 
ider replied. ‘‘ My thinking has all 
ne for me. Me—lI obey my orders; 
| my part to question their wisdom. 
er, Herr Doctor, to my mind your 
xe is, to say the least, suspicious. 
dI discretion in the matter I should 
a. Therefore you will keep a civil 
/n your head or go below in irons 

hed 
\ 


on a heel, showing an insolent 
ile he conferred with his subaltern. 
uanyard shrugged appreciation of 
ility of more contention against 
ilishness. Not that the Bavarian 
(right enough—as to that, one had 
ped for no better issue. But every 
worth trial till proved worthless; 
yas no worse off now than if he had 
xd without complaint. Still one 
‘nee to look to for aid and comfort 
cress; and Chance, the jade, is not 
nkind to her audacious suitors. 
now she flashed upon Lanyard a 
ig intimation of her smile. He 
|) divine possibilities in this overt 
x between the officers; advantage 
je taken of the racial hostility of 
; and Bavarian. 
»»mmander’s attitude and tone were 
{itly overbearing, though his words 
idible to Lanyard. The lieutenant 
dently submitted only in form; his 
jas punctiliously correct and curt. 
she commander lumbered off down 
ing stage he grumbled indistinctly 
|.rd’s hearing: 
of a Bavarian 
zood Herr Captain,” Lanyard sug- 
leasantly, “is not in the most 
|2 of tempers—yes?”’ 
gh and well born lieutenant spat 
“ensively into the darkness over- 
‘ter a moment of hesitation he 
earer and spoke in confidential 
« And the fragrant air of the night 
ae with the vinous effluvium of 
eh. 
vys he prattles of his precious 
‘the Prussian muttered. ‘Damn 
Look you, Herr Doctor: Months 
deen on this cruise; yes, more than 
mths out of Helgoland, penned 
« in this ramshackle stinkpot or 
(here in this God-forgotten hole, 
thing of life, hearing nothing of 
1 but what little the radio tells us— 
she very sight of one another’s 
ind now when we have accom- 
1 glorious feat and have evefy right 
kpr prompt recall and the rewards 
% orders come to remain indefinitely 
Jvate against the North Atlantic 
oe contemptible Yankee Navy! 
fof a dog! And that noble com- 
t of mine pretends to welcome it, 
4 ne’s duty to the Fatherland—as if 
e the work any better than I!— 
ieee me!”’ 
uvhy?” 
case he hates me,’ the lieutenant 
d assionately—‘“‘hates me even as I 
ii —he knows how well!” 
u-trupted himself to define his con- 
n' the commander’s character in the 
nacular of the Berlin underworld. 
yd laughed amiably. ‘They are 
, ” he agreed—‘‘those Bavarians!” 
i Inspired the Prussian to deliver 


1%? 


Siorescent diatribe on the racial 

the Bavarian people as compre- 
diy the North German Junker. 
)» cooped up God knows how long 
/utrescent death trap with such 
‘he concluded mutinously—“it 
4 endurance!’’ 

der you stand it,” Lanyard sym- 
e ‘a man of spirit and good 

me readily perceives. Though the 
| Secret agent is not altogether 
hi either, if you ask me,” he added 
sly. “Observe me now, charged 
Tssion of most vital moment—more 
SO since the Yankees have shown 
h—delayed here indefinitely be- 
‘T excellent Herr Captain chooses 
‘my word.’ 
‘vice. Maybe your release comes 
Chen he will regret—or would, had 
ugh. There is no cure for a fool.” 
entiousness of this aphorism was 
marred by a hiccup. “Anybody 
a shis head could see you are 
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The last of the operating-room crew piled 
up the hatchway, saluted and hurried 
ashore to join in noisy jubilations. There 
remained on the U-boat only the lieutenant 
with Lanyard and two base guards detailed 
as anchor watch. 

“T must go,”’ the lieutenant volunteered. 
“And believe me, one welcomes a change of 
clothing and a dry bed after a week in this 
reeking sieve. As for you, my friend, if it 
lay with me you should receive the treat- 
ment due a gentleman.” 

A wave of maudlin camaraderie af- 
fected him. He passed an affectionate arm 
through Lanyard’s, and was_ suffered, 
though the gorge of the adventurer revolted 
at the familiarity. 

“Tam sorry to leave you. No; donot be 
astonished! No protestations, please! It 
is quite true. I know a man of the right 
sort when I meet one, the sort even I can 
associate with without loss of self-respect. 
It is a great pity you may not come with 
me and make a night of it.’’ 

“ Another time perhaps,’ Lanyard sighed. 
“The night may yet come when you and I 
shall meet at the Metropole or the Ad- 
miral’s Palace. Who knows?” 

“Ah!” sighed the Prussian, enchanted. 
“What a night that will be, my friend!... 
But now—it is too bad—I really must ask 
you to step below. Such are my silly orders. 
I am made responsible for you. What do 
you think of that for a joke, eh?” 

He laughed vacantly but loudly, and 
attempting to poke a derisive thumb into 
Lanyard’s ribs lost his balance. 

“What a responsibility!’’ said Lanyard 
gravely, holding him up. 

“Nonsense—that’s what it is! You have 
no possible chance to escape.” 

“Suppose I make one—tip you over- 
board, take to my heels e 

**You would be shot like a rabbit before 
you got halfway to the shore.”’ 

* Ah, but grant, for the sake of argument, 
these brave fellows, the guards, aim poorly 
in this gloom?” 

“Where would you go? Into the forest, 
naturally. But how far? You may believe 
me when I tell you not a hundred yards. 
It’s a true wilderness, scrub oak and cedar 
and second growth choked with underbrush, 
almost trackless. In five minutes you would 
be hopelessly lost in this blackness, with 
no stars to steer by. We need only wait till 
daylight to find you walking in a circle.” 

“You can’t mean,’ Lanyard pursued, 
learning something helpful every moment, 
“there is no communicating road?” 

“The main woods road, yes; but that is 
far too well patrolled. Without the coun- 
tersign you would be caught or shot a dozen 
times before you reached the end of it.’’ 

“*Ah, well!’’—with the sigh of a philoso- 
pher—“‘‘then I presume there’s no way out 
but by swimming.”’ 

“Over to the beach, you mean? Well, 
what then? You have got a twenty-mile 
walk either way, through deep sand sure to 
betray your footprints. At dawn we follow 
and bag you at our leisure.” 

“You are discouraging!’’ Lanyard com- 
plained. ‘‘I see I may as well go below and 
be good. It’s a dull life.” 

“Tell you what,” giggled the lieutenant, 
leading his prisoner to the conning-tower 
hatch and lowering his voice: ‘‘Do just 
that. Go below and be nice—and presently 
I will come back and we’ll split a bottle. 
What do you say, eh?” 

“Colossal!” 

“Not a bad notion, is it? I like it my- 
self. One gets weary for the society of a 
gentleman; you’ve no idea. As soon as my 
commander is drunk enough I will slip 
away. How’s that?” 

“Grossartig!’’ Lanyard approved, turn- 
ing to descend. 

“Wait! You shall see for yourself what 
it means to have the friendship of a man of 
my stamp.” The lieutenant raised his 
voice, addressing the anchor watch: 

“Attention! Heed with care: This gen- 
tleman is my friend. He is detained merely 
as a matter of form. I do not wish him to 
be annoyed. Do you understand? You are 
to leave him to himself as long as he remains 
quietly below. But he is not to come on 
deck again till I return. Is all that clear, 
imbeciles?”’ 

The imbeciles, saluting mechanically, 
indicated glimmerings of comprehension. 

“Then below you go, Doctor Rodiek. 
And don’t get impatient; I will rejoin 
you as soon as possible.” 

“Don’t be long,’’ Lanyard begged. 

As he lowered himself through the hatch 
he saw the Prussian stumble down the 
gangplank and reel shoreward. 
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loaded with a powder with which you are familiar— 
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of shotgun shells: 
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Well satisfied with his diplomacy, Lan- 
yard lingered a while in the conning tower, 


_ closely studying and memorizing the more 
salient features of the island of Martha’s 


Vineyard and its adjacent waters and main- 
land as delineated on a most comprehen- 
sive large-scale chart published by the 
German Admiralty from exhaustive sound- 


_ ings and surveys of its own navigators and 


topographers, with corrections of as recent 
date as the first part of the year 1917. 
Here the breach in the south coastline 


| that permitted the utilization of what had 


formerly been an extensive fresh-water 
pond as this secret submarine base was 
clearly shown. And a single glance con- 


| firmed the lieutenant’s statement concern- 


ing its remote isolation from settled sections 
of the island. 

Somewhat dismayed, Lanyard descended 
to the central operating compartment and 
scouted through the hold from bow bulk- 
head to stern, making certain he enjoyed 
undisputed privacy. And it was so, every 
man jack of the U-boat’s personnel, jaded to 
the marrow with its cramped accommoda- 
tions, unremitting toil and care, unsanitary 


| smells and forbidding associations, having 


naturally seized the earliest opportunity to 
escape so loathsome a prison. 

Lanyard, however, was anything but 
resentful of condemnation to this solitary 
His interest in the interior 


bo , PETERS ~ | confinement. 
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in which to work out his salvation; the 


| wildest schemes were revolving in his mind, 


the least fantastic utterly impossible with- 


| out accurate knowledge of many matters; 
_ and such knowledge might be gained only 


through patient investigation and ungrudg- 
ing expenditure of time. 

It was now something past ten by the 
chronometers. He could hardly do much 
before dawn, lacking the instinct of a red 
Indian to guide him through that night- 


| bound waste of woodland. So he felt little 
| need to slight his researches through haste, 


except in anticipation of the lieutenant’s 
return. And as to that, Lanyard was 


_ moderately incredulous; he expected to see 
| nothing more of this new-found friend, un- 
| less the infatuation of the Prussian proved 


far stronger than his head. 

Turning first to the private quarters of 
the commander, a somewhat more com- 
modious cubicle than that across the alley- 


/ way in which Lanyard had been berthed, 


his interest was attracted by a small safe 

anchored to the deck beneath the desk. 
To this Lanyard addressed himself with- 

out hesitation, solving the secret of its com- 


_ bination readily through exercise of the 


most rudimentary of professional princi- 
ples. The problem it offered, indeed, was 
child’s play to such cunning as had made 
the reputation of the Lone Wolf. 

Open, the safe discovered to him a va- 
riety oi articles of interest: Some five 
thousana dollars in English and American 
bank notes of large denomination, several 
hundred in American gold; three distinct 
cipher codes, one of these wholly novel in 
Lanyard’s experience and so, he believed, 
in the knowledge of the Allied secret sery- 
ices; the log of the U-boat and the intimate 
diary of its commander, both in crypto- 
graph; a compact directory of German 
agents domiciled in Atlantic Coast ports; a 
very considerable accumulation of German 
Admiralty orders; together with many 
documents of lesser moment. 

Rapidly sorting out the more valuable of 
these, Lanyard disposed them about his 
person, then confiscated the bank notes as 
indemnity for his stolen money belt, re- 
placed the rejections and reclosed and 
locked the safe. 

His next interest was to arm himself. 
After several disappointments he discovered 
arms lockers beneath the berths for the 
crew in the forward compartment just aft 
of that devoted to torpedo tubes. Here he 
selected a latest pattern German Navy auto- 
matic pistol with three extra cartridge clips, 
and, after some hesitation, a peculiarly 
devilish magazine rifle, firing explosive bul- 
lets. The latter he placed handily, yet out 
of sight, near the foot of the companion 
ladder. The pistol fitted snugly a trousers 
pocket, its bulk hidden by the sag of his 
sweater. Some time later the lieutenant, 
slipping down the ladder, found Lanyard 
studying with a convincing aspect of child- 
like bewilderment the complicated combi- 
nations of machinery that crowded the 
central operating compartment. 
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Fresh from a bath and shavea 
a clean uniform the Prussian sh 
improvement in looks if not in eq) 
But his mouth twitched fitf 
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wandered and disclosed a disquiet) 


abundance of white, and his 
noticeably thicker than before. | 

“Well, my friend,’’ he saids| 
truly disappointing. The wateh 
had made no sound since going 
was afraid of another of those fai) 
of yours.’ 

x With the prospect of a bottle | 
Impossible! I have been waiting) 
ing, my tongue hanging out.” — 

“Too bad. Why did you not 
help yourself? Why not?” t 
demanded. ‘‘ Have I not given 
of ship? Itis yours, everything 

“‘T want nothing but an end to! 
thirst,” Lanyard protested. _ 

““Then—God in heaven !—y 
ing here? Come!” 

Releasing the handrail the 
careful aim for the alleyway d 
himself toward it, slipped o 
metal grating and would have 
but for Lanyard. 

Cursing pettishly, he stood 
Lanyard’s arms without than 
a new attempt, this time shoo 
through the alleyway, to bri 
the wing table in the third for 
partment, the kitchen and mesg 
one. x 

“A great pity,” he muttered, } 
locker and fumbling i in its depth 
ten pity 

“cc What? 9 ” 

“Keep you waiting so long. | \ 
fault.’”’ The lieutenant brought } 
bottles of champagne and one ¢ 
“You open them, Herr Doctor, 
fellow,” he said, placing the th 
table. ‘‘I just wish you un 
discourtesy meant . - Um 
tained beastly comm 
drunk. Give my, word, hom est 
Poor fool. : ; 

“Tf my judgment is soun 
said, “‘this brave vessel will 
new commander.” : 

“True! Quite true!” Th 
placed two aluminum cups upon 
and half filled one with brat 
brimmed it with champagne. “" 
he said thickly. “That wil | 
spirits up, my friend.” 

““Many thanks,”’ Lanyard e 
ing his cup with undiluted champ 
prefer one thing at a time.” 

“Unfortunate . don’t kj 
isgood . . King’s peg 
ful drink. No matter. To new ec 
prosit!” E 

He drained his cup at a gulp, 

“To the new commander!” 
echoed, and drank judiciously. 
lent. How long can he : 
think, at this pace?” 

“No telling—not long—too lo 
liking. Shall I tell something?” 

He filled his cup again, half a 
sat down, his wicked, ratlike face : 
ever pale and repulsive. “N 
this, mind—though I think crews 
suspects: He’s going mad!” — 

“Not that Bavarian?” 

The lieutenant nodded wis 
him as I know him, never be 
friend. You think too much 4 
but not entirely. He keeps 
hearing them, especially by n 

“What sort of things?” 

“Faces!’’? The Prussian li 
glanced furtively over should 
“Dead faces, eyes eaten ou 
their hair. And voi 
ever hearing voices .. é 
totalk; can’t make him unde 
mouths full of water, you kn 
understand one another, ke 
how to get at him. . . 
aboutit;".°. I tell you, it 
. especially whens 
as last night. Then he hears the 
all over the hull with their st 
trying to find way in, talkin 
And he tells me, and keeps 
sometimes I seem to hear thei 
don’t. Before God, I don’t! 
believe I do, do you?” 

His eyes rolled wildly.. 

“Why should you?” 

“Just it: Why should 1?” T 
ant’s accents rose to a shrill pitel 
not his record . stillin ti 
he sent Lusitania to the bot 
was he, second in command 
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- His own hand fired that 
” 

t, staring moodily into his 

ps thinking of the number of 
had been his lot to discharge 

ds of slaughter. f 

dead silence of the ship was 

le by a stealthy drip-drip of 

1 the seams and the furtive 

e tide on the outer plates. 

ran through the body of the 

Je pulled himself together with 

wrt, looked up with an uncertain 

issed a shaking hand across his 
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ishness of course, but gets on 
4; . . . constant association 
like that. Know what 
iow, or was when I came away? 
with doors and windows locked 
+drawn, drinking brandy neat. 
ep by night if sober, or without 
i: room. If he does he knows 
thim .. . people he hears 
) from the sea, slopping round 


s. Moses, after giving the Ten 
jents to the Children of Israel, 
own from Mount Sinai into the 
ge war upon the barbarians. 
jne Sermon on the Mount laid 
/orld’s greatest code of ethics— 
jan’s relation to man. 

yinctions of the Old Testament 
metions of the New, by which 
}se months, have set such great 
riever meant to apply to society 
1, The social order must be de- 
iS secure—if men are to lead 
right. Let me ask you: What 
ak He would expect of you—of 
1 of his followers—if a ruthless 
viming his sanction from God, 
) iy waste half of Europe, to rav- 
2 to kill children, to inflict all 
) crush out all the ideals that 
irowe to the world? You know 
me expect of you, Ashley!” 
it was a troubled one for me. 
i, officer—that look that had 
isyes; Judge Bailey’s words; the 
1 cpretation of the corner stone of 
¢faith—all these swam through 
ts vision and thoughts. By 


ad reached my office the next 
settled irritability had taken 


fme. 
sient of the day was an an- 
e' from my chief assistant that 
{ning to go to Plattsburg. At 
ne he informed me that six of 
sid enlisted. In the very atmos- 
s| poignant, stirring something— 
| sacrifice and of war. 
hl home that evening jaded, 

py. My brother Edgar was not 

did not come in until the meal 
lover. A glance at his face 
.OW radiant he was; and, before 
ken, I instinctively knew his 
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min for sure! Orders came to- 
2 { for Plattsburg in the morn- 
iL us. 

us with a blur across my eyes 
VY y wife and my sister fly to him, 
ha and proudly kiss him. 

i) went by. Never was I so mis- 
_ ted myself. Others got on my 
[ +t on the nerves of others. I felt 
a)of whack with the world, with 
‘nent; most of all with those 
A al to me. 

’@ deep-rooted revulsion from 
ited with me. My confidence in 
0d conclusions regarding the 
‘ong of it had been much shaken. 
011 to rebuild my beliefs. A most 
raling of the Bible gave added 
tall that Mr. Martin had said. 
Ory was in my mind to lend 
ijiation to Judge Bailey’s argu- 
“2etually my pacifism weakened. 
it struggled against the vast 


nh) sensing of the soul of the 
1 -ople. 
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the house, mumbling, whimpering in the 
dark. . . .”’ He broke off abruptly, with 
a whisper more dreadful than a shriek— 
“God!”’—and jumped to his feet, whipping 
the automatic from his belt. 

A footfall sounded in one of the after 
compartments. Others followed. Some- 
one was coming slowly down the alleyway, 
someone with dragging, heavy feet. 

The lieutenant waited moveless, as one 
petrified with terror. 

The bulkhead doorway framed the figure 
of the commander. He paused there, 
lowering at his subaltern with haunted eyes 
ablaze in a face like parchment. 

“So!” he said, nodding. ‘As I thought. 
It is thus I find you, fraternizing with one 
who may be, for all we know, an enemy to 
the Fatherland. You drunken babbling 
fool! Getashore!’”’ Hisangry foot thumped 
the grating. ‘‘Get ashore, and report your- 
self under arrest!”’ 

With no more warning than a strangled 
snarl the lieutenant shot him through the 
head. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


M CONSCIENCE TO KMAIKI 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


It is difficult to attach to any particular 
event another feeling that began to assert 
itself with me at this time. However, with 
the passage of the days, not only was my 
sense of isolation heightened, but there be- 
gan to come to me, in spite of myself, a 
kind of self-contempt. Moments arrived 
when I would vainly try to assure myself 
that I was playing the part of a man; that 
from time immemorial the individuals who 
had been most worth while had been mar- 
tyrs to their faiths and to the dictates of 
their consciences. 

More and more I involuntarily regarded 
myself as one who stood supinely by while 
other men performed for me tasks in which 
I should have had my part. I began—it is 
my shame to confess—upon a brief period 
of self-loathing. 

The day when the state’s National Guard 
marched down Fifth Avenue—the day of 
New York’sgreat military parade—signaled 
a climax. I went to business as usual, en- 
deavoring to ignore the fact that the whole 
city was excited and wrought to a splendid 
pitch of patriotism. Several friends called 
up to ask me where I was planning to view 
the march. In each instance I replied 
sharply that I was not going to see the 
parade. One or two of my friends—friends 
who had known my views—swore at me 
and rang off. 

In the middle of the morning I sent for 
our new assistant, whom I had installed; 
he had gone for the day—to see the parade. 
I endeavored to plunge into work, but 
made only the most pitiful headway. A 
tumult of unordered thoughts, of imperious 
emotions, kept assaulting me. I rang for 
my stenographer and gruffly ordered her to 
take a letter. When I had finished the dic- 
tation she timidly asked me whether she 
might have the afternoon off. She, too, 
wanted to see the parade. 

I was alone in the office when the thing 
broke—the thing that through months had 
been germinating to expel the cowardice 
and folly and addle-headedness of my 
brand of pacifism from me. A mighty urge 
seized me. 

Searcely knowing what I was doing, I 
banged my desk shut, went down to the 
street and got into a taxicab. I ordered the 
driver to take me uptown—to a point from 
which I could see the parade. Isawit; saw 
it all; saw the nobility of those men march- 
ing by thousands to do God’s will upon 
earth; to reaffirm all that Christ had 
taught. 

That afternoon—two hours later, to be 
exact—I enlisted. The regiment does not 
matter. What does matter was my home- 
coming that night. I sat down to dinner 
quietly. I was happy—alive! Never have 
I felt joy in life so keenly. Suddenly I was 
no longer the whipped dog. A new man- 
hood possessed me. 

I waited for just the right moment to 
spring my news. Never shall I forget the 
moment that immediately followed it! 
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EVENING POST 


Is Your Electrical Equipment 
Earning Full Dividend Value? 


ducer. For efficiency, convenience 

and economy, electricity is accepted 

as the practical motive power. 

“1 Especially in these times of rush 

contracts and extra volume, manufacturers 

turn to motor drive as the quickest, surest 
means of extending their output. 


Nearly all new plants and 
extensions are planned now-a- 
days for electrical equipment, 
but there are thousands of old 
shops which could make more 
money through the use of 
electrical power. 


Don’t overload your cables 


Because of the extra rush of 
work, manufacturers are apt 
to make the mistake of over- 
loading their cables. The re- 
sult is frequent burn-outs, and 
expensive delays. They are 
also apt to neglect to properly 
employ the various electrical 
devices that make for safety 
and efficiency such as trans- 
formers, fuses, etc. The pro- 
ductive service of an electrical 


installation is only as great 
as its weakest part. Its efficiency 
depends upon all its parts being 
properly installed and properly 
used. 


The men who know 


In every locality wherever fac- 
tories operate, there are competent 
electrical contractors, firms who 
carefully engineer and most econom- 
ically install electrical equipment. 
These men have grown up with the 
electrical industry. They are able 
to insure the utmost service from 
your current. They can save you 
money in the cost of equipment and 
installation and earn actual divi- 
dends for you by planning for more 
economical production. 

Some manufacturers make the 
mistake of trying to do their own 
electrical work, taking mechanics off 
their jobs and putting them on elec- 
trical work as a makeshift arrange- 
ment. Other manufacturers have 
organized electrical departments, 
constantly employing one or more 
men to look after electrical equip- 
ment. 


It has been proven that 
electrical contractor firms can 
do such work much better, 
and more economically for the 
manufacturer, making it un- 
necessary to support such a 
department. 


Frequent inspection at no 
cost 


Furthermore, the electrical 
contractor firms will take the 
responsibility of planning and 
maintaining your electrical 
equipment at full efficiency. 


They will arrange for a 
competent man to go over all 
of the electrical equipment at 
regular intervals to see that 
the power is properly distrib- 
uted, applied and operated. 
Whenever a change in the factory 
lay-out is necessary, these men will 
co-operate with the production 
manager in making the lay-out. 


The value of expert service 


This is the day of specialists, and 
the manufacturers who make the 
most money are those who employ 
experts for technical jobs. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that a lathe 
operator or steam engineer is a com- 
petent electrician. Plant and build- 
ing owners are fast coming to the idea 
of having architects plan their build- 
ings, engineers lay out the machinery 
and, of course, electrical contractors 
to do the electrical work. 


We as manufacturers of insulated 
wirerealize that notonly our product, 
but all of the electrical equipment is 
dependent largely upon the method 
of installation. For that reason, we 
have investigated and are prepared 
to furnish manufacturers with the 
names of competent contractors to 
take the responsibility of making 
electricity earn full dividend value. 


Write at once for full information 


The Electric Cable Co. 


10 E. 43rd St., New York 


Makers of Ecco Wire for every purpose where rubber-covered wire is used 
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How Does He Stand It? 
By Doing Five Things 


All of which, except the fifth 
perhaps, every man can do. 
And he would work better 
and live longer if he did them. 
See what they are,and whythe 
President weighs more now 
and is in better health than 
when he went into the White 
House. It’s all in the Novem- 
ber Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Spend 15 Cents on It 


RUS 


at all. Railways are few and badly run, 
and equipment has been sadly impaired, 
while the needed mechanics are at the 
Front or somewhere in barracks. The 
American Railway Commission is now here, 
wrestling with the problem and meeting 
that first and most formidable of obstacles 
to all reform—the men with jobs to hold. 

Strange obstacles of another sort com- 
plicate the situation. America is shipping 
eight thousand freight cars to Russia, via 
Vladivostok. Six hundred of them have 
already arrived—and not one of them can 
be used! Essential parts are missing; and 
the men responsible for the use of the cars— 
from one of whom I have the tale—fear 
that the remaining seventy-four hundred 
are in a like case. The suspicion is that 
Germans in America have tampered with 
the shipment. 

This is no new trick for the Kaiser’s loyal 
subjects abroad. When thirty American 
aéroplanes were sent to Petrograd, some 
time ago, it was found that not one of them 
could fly, owing to the impairment of small 
but essential portions of the machinery. 
When this was investigated it was found 
that German mechanics in the manufac- 
turing plant in the United States had 
adopted this method of serving the Kaiser. 
It is no wonder that every bridge and tun- 
nel on the Trans-Siberian Line is carefully 
guarded by soldiers. 

A word about this longest railway in the 
world may be illuminating. Its extent, and 
the immensity and character and produc- 
tiveness of its contributing territory, can 
scarcely be grasped, even by one who has 
traveled it repeatedly. It crosses one con- 
tinent and enters far into another. Without 
change of cars one may go all the way from 
Vladivostok, on the Pacific Ocean, clear 
through to Petrograd, which is but a short 


Leatt y’ Ss P aclk=—By Joseph Bit 


I 
EN Lafayette went down to Spain 
Fora little fling on the Spanish Main, 
He had a hunch which he rose to explain 
To his little band: 


“‘Let’s hop across the pond,’”’ says he, 

““To where I think there’s going to be 

A scrap ’twixt US and George the Three, 
And lend a hand.” 


II 


Whenever Dee Laffy could mix in a fray, 
Just anywhere west of the Appian Way, 
He moved a vote for a perfect day— 

The son-of-a-gun! 


So he drew a cheque on the bank of France 
That threw the teller into a trance, 
And dolled himself up for a little dance 

At Washington. 


il 


Then he loaded his rowdies into a tub 
And ne the French for ‘‘rub-a-dub- 
UW ” 


With a fancy chef to throw the grub 
For Laffy’s pack. 


And that’s the way it came to be 

That Laffy came over to this countree 

And helped to set your Uncle free, 
Now some time back. 


IV 


He rated the Anglay, did Lafayette, 

As nothing much for a National bet ; 

And some happy Frenchman was due to get 
The British Goat. 


So they shot ’em up in a sociable way 
And taught Johnny Bull to parley Frangay, 
With July Fourth for a holiday— 

Some worthy of note. 


\i 


Your Uncle Sam and his bunch of hicks 
Were dubbing around in a h—deuce of a fix 
Along about seventeen seventy-six— 

In Laffy’s time. 


But a couple of thousand million francs 

Deposited quick in our Codfish Banks 

Putan “Oh, I say!” in the British ranks— 
And just in time. 


SIAN WHEAT FIELDS 
BREAD LINES 


(Concluded from Page 14) 
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journey from Archangel, on 
Ocean. The distance acros 
European Russia is somewha' 
five thousand miles—5481 to 
there any other transportati 
this on the world’s map? 

The road is well built and w 
but for almost half its length 
single track. There are more 
to a mile of track than in Ar 


the Front. Even so, the linet is 
all up to its capacity, 

Control is by divisions ra 
an entire unit. 


a day out of Vladivostok, the 
the world, with its mountaino 
of accumulated freight; yet on 
cars are allowed to leave. £ 

One of the depressing fa 
Trans-Siberian journey to adi 


capacity and efficiency wo 
tenfold within six months; 


between Harbin’s plenty and 
paucity is to be bridged. O 
transportation is reorganize 
ture mobilized and her sold} 
under the discipline of demoeri 
found that in this great land (| 
the Allies have their most || 
source, outside of the Unite 
America. 


From Valley Forge right throu, 
This Count Dee Laffy was on 1 
If he ever was licked he did't i 

Or feel the jar. 


Then Louiee sent Mr. Kou 
With ships and men to hit a bl 
To end the thing and let us gro! 
To what we are. 

| 


VII 


Now some have said we were aii 
And many a sneering crack wa 
That our debt to Laffy was oldi 

And overdue; | 


But now we’ve laid our biggest 

We've thought it out and our mi 

We’re hopping to France to pai 
With interest, too. 


Vill : 
We’re going over to join his shi, 
We’ve millions of men who are 
We’ve billions of dollars, and m 
To heap the stack, 


r= we 


We've ictabobs and diving thing 
And battleships that fly on win 
And thunder when the cannon : 

For Laffy’s pode 


IX 

Dee Laffy is there on that Othe: 

Where the Louiees and Coalh 

no more 

And Washington may take te 
In friendly acta 

And it’s great that the shade of C. 

May hold up his head when, willl 

He points to his children in hot 

On cleaning the sk 


x 


Our boys are marching hand uit 
With Laffy’s pack in Laffy’s d 
And from British Tommies 

A cheer comes bac 


But the sure-enough job that we 
Is to prove to the gang what they a 
That we Habs the French for a! 

From Laffy’s pach 


Ater a cheery breakfast you are off to your business 
rturn again weary at night to find a steaming dinner 
oh 

tig you. , : 


Lttle does your wife realize the hard bludgeonings of 
a's business day. Equally little do you know of the 
d:d and one things that go on behind the scenes in 
‘household in order that it may be an efficient and 
til home for you. 

Yu are interested only in the results—~+hat your 
“is good, not what percolator your wife uses; shat 
ouse is clean, not what vacuum cleaner made it so. 
ahould worry” about where the receipt for that won- 
u dessert came from. You get the benefit, and that’s 
fl. 

Tat perplexing question in your daughter’s musical 
d.0N—it was answered by an expert. The result is 
¢ are interested in. 


Yt the children’s clothes did not plan themselves. 
i. flower garden, which adds so much to the 
: sdid not “just grow.’ When your bed-room was 
Bs over,” you were saved the expense of an interior 


fOr, 


“haps you have not given much thought to the 
ifficult business of being a housewife. But for 
years we have. The Delineator is a practical expert 


1 


F 


Bullerick -Publislier 


adviser on the perplexing problems of household affairs, 
depended upon and trusted in by more than a million 
progressive American homes, Without it such efliciency 
and economy in these homes would be impossible. 


The Delineator tells the housewife all that modern 
science and art know about foods. It gives her constantly 
the newest ideas on home furnishing and decoration; it 
supplies scientific information on the care and upbringing 
of children; it makes it possible for women to make their 
own and their children’s clothing. In The Delineator 
there are twenty-five regular departments, each conducted 
by an expert. 


‘Thousands of progressive women write us each month 
for advice on home problems and each one receives a 
personal reply from an expert qualified to give counsel. 


The reason for The Delineator’s extraordinary influ- 
ence in a million homes is no secret. ‘The answer is 
Service. 


Take advantage of this service for your home. 
Let The Delineator save dollars in your house- 
hold and bring hours of happy entertainment 


Ps 
fn O-27 
each month to the whole family. 


Ve 
po THE 
Vi DELINEATOR 
NEW YORK CITY 


Invest in The Delineator today. Fiil 
in the attached coupon now. 


Enclosed is $1.50. 
Please send The Delin- 

eator for one year to the 
address below. 


J 


BE DELINEAIOR 4 


City State 
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its Chestnut Season q 


-—By the Fragrance—the appealing fragrance of _ 
nuts roasting over the coals. How that gets you! — 
How your mouth waters for a hot one! Just so does 


the whiff of a fine tobacco appeal to you through 
your sense of pure fragrance—“ Your Nose Knows.” 


Pao a, a 


No tobacco compares in pure fragrance with : 


It is an expert blending of tender, ripe Burley, the most fragrant 
leaves of the tobacco plant, grown in the sunny Blue Grass 


Try This Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly in the 
palm of your hand to bring out its full je St 
aroma. Then smeil it deep —its de- 
licious, pure fragrance will convince you. 
Try this test with any other tobacco and 
we will let Tuxedo stand or fall on your 
judgment— 


‘Your Nose Knows’’ 


dk, Guaranteed by 
. INCOR Mbnce 


Ceright, 1917, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co 


| 


jose" 
iene OP 


dd Serving of Kellogg's for Less than a Cent 


ia HE most delicious things sometimes cost the least. What is there more tempting at breakfast, between 
: 


meals, or for the evening snack, than these delicate thin flakes with their appetizing flavor and the wholesome 


™ quality of toasted corn! : 
Keep some packages of Kellogg’s—the original Toasted Corn Flakes—always in the cupboard, ready for the 


of the healthy, hungry young folks of the family. 
KUMBLES is Kellogg’s delicious 
aiWheat food. Every single tiny : 
1 is thoroughly toasted. ° ° 


Aected by 


Sater 


a7 
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and happy, healthy children. 


Though the world itself may not 
be living through such a period, 
each one of us can make for him- 
self and for his family his own 
Golden Age of health and strength 
through right living. 


| 

| 

i 

; 

| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i} 
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Right living very definitely in- 
cludes right eating. 


po A em AEN 


The American people are waking 
up to this fact. More and more 
they are forming the habit of 
selecting their food for the health 
and strength it has for them as 
well as for its flavor. This is the 
truest economy. 


Perhaps you know that golden 
grain has always stood for the sym- 
bol of the Golden Age. From the 
wheat field comes the very essence 
of body-building material. 


Then one step in the direction of 
right living—and a very important 
step—is the right eating of the 
best products of good wheat. 


. [aij 
Copy right 1917) by 
Phe Clevelahd Macaroni Company |}/ 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S) A. : 
Modern Macaroni Makers 


¢ 


E TTT The Biggest Food value America for 10¢ boom r 


4 
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As you know, Golden Age stands for all that is pure and. 
good and wholesome. An age of virile men, 


fine women 


Golden Age Macaroni products 
bring you the purest gold of 
golden Durum wheat. The dross 
—the starchy part—eliminated; 
the bone and sinew-making gluti- 
nous part retained and made into 
rich, nutritious, delicious and 
clean macaroni and spaghetti. 


Eat more of macaroni products— _ 
they are the paving blocks on the _ 
road to your Golden Age of health. 


Dealers— your golden opportunity 
lies in Golden Age Macaroni — 
products. One of the few food © 
products that has mot advanced — 
with the high cost of living. 

Made, measured and sold by all — 
the Golden Rules of business. You 
will find a double satisfaction when 
you sell these products through 
cementing your relations with 

your customers and the pleasant 

and profitable relations you will — 
have with us, ; 2 


This is the Golden Age of Service. | 


z 
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Copyright Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Stylish overcoats 


HEN you start looking for real style in overcoats this fall, 
the new ideas for young men and stylish business men, look 
first for our labels That means not only style, but all-wool fabrics 
and fine tailoring; it’s a small thing to look for, but a big thing to find. 


We show above, the belted ulster and the single-breasted belted overcoat with patch pockets 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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How You May Detect 
Hidden Values in 
Leather Soles 


OTHING yet produced for guardin 
the feet of men and women ai 
the natura/ protection and springy 

iness of good sole leather. 


a re =. 


On this, shoe specialists, foot surgeons, and 
government experts buying shoes for the ar 

all agree. Because the leather sole is oo 
it permits the feet to breathe; being flexible, as 
This is an Armaue Leather SOne @neeoen | Nature grew it, it expands and shapes itself to 
the select 40% of the hide—the middle of | fit the feet; having sufficient resiliency, it sup- 
the back. Note the close-grained, dense, ports the instep muscles properly and preser ° 
tight-knit texture which gives greatest wear Hi h h he f. 

resistance. Hl the arc of the foot. i 
The difficulty has been, heretofore, to tell good leather 


soles from inferior ones. For, when soles are stained, 
buffed and edges beveled, they all /ook alike. Wear 
has been the only test of quality. b 


But in these times of high shoe costs and unc 

tain values, it becomes doubly important that 
you know your shoe money is buying its full 
measure of worth. 


And this is why Armour stamps the famous 
Oval Label on the bottom of all first-guality soles 
—the honor-mark long known as the quality sigr 
on Armour’s best products, whatever they may be. 
Only 40% of each of the best hides is good enou 
for these top-grade soles—the tough, dense, close- grained 
leather from the middle of the back, where Nature grows 
it heaviest—oak-tanned to give greatest wear-resistance. 


You have probably been wearing these soles in the i 
for, Armour has been making them for many bi 
But we now emphasize our responsibility to you, to shoe 
retailers and to shoe manufacturers by guaranteeing qual- 
| ity through this identifying mark. The Oval Label 

your guide to value—and furthermore an indication 
quality in the entire shoe, be it for men or women. 


enough for Armour Leather Soles. Note 
looseness of grain, long, spongy fibre, un- 
even texture. This is why some soles wear 


{ 
| 
) 
A sole cut from the 60% of the hide not good | 
| 


out so quickly, It pays to be critical today. And while there is no 


which says that you should demand Armour 
Leather Soles, every reasoning of common-sense 
urges that you do do it. Merchants who aim | 0 
sell fullest shoe service will be glad to furni 
you shoes with Armour Leather Soles. 


Look for the Oval Label. i 


ARMOUR LEATHER CO. 
Chicago Boston : 


Armour’s Oval Label is your value 
guide. It is found only on highest 
grade leather soles and other prod- 
ucts of utmost quality, dependability 
and value. 
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‘four years ago, I think it was, 
wrote an article for THE SaAT- 
DAY EVENING Post telling of 
ir search through the southern 
{: State of Connecticut for an 
farm, and of our failure to find 
“way corresponding with the 
¢eseriptions of the typical aban- 
| so graphically and so numer- 
ibed by members of the New 
ool of Nature writers. 
il, I wound up this article with 
nt that we had definitely given 
of owning an abandoned farm. 
Jas now come to recant and to 
jjaation, touching on our change 
lresolution. For at this writ- 
abandoned farmer of the most 
~ type and, with the assistance 
tly, am doing my level best to 
Nas it were, evangelize one of the 
tighly abandoned farms in the 
ed States. By the same token 
I; members in good standing of 
tiester County—New York— 
A ociation. 
y\tchester County Despair Asso- 
founded by George Creel, who 
r neighbors when not down at 
engaged on governmental busi- 
z to the war. In addition to 
{finder he is its perpetual presi- 
association has a large and 
wing membership. Any city- 
¢ who moves up here among the 
ha our section with intent to 
t\Nature, and who, in pursuance 
laudable aim, encounters the 
ssitudes and the varied mis- 
vich, it would seem, invariably 
‘he amateur husbandman, is 
) in the ranks. 
b\lds a fine silo and promptly it 
¥ On him, as so frequently hap- 
Oappear to have a habit of de- 
‘\ing out of their way in order to 
€ he joins automatically. If his 
ning pool won’t hold water, or 
‘dl won’t hold anything else; if 
1p all quit on him in the busy 
f .e spring freshets flood his cel- 
$ rings go dry in August; if his 
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e\mb to one of those fatal diseases that are so popular among expensive horses; 
lersey cow chokes on a turnip; if his blooded hens are so busy dying they 
e to give to laying—why, then, under any one or more of these heads he 
M into the fold. I may state in passing that, after an experimental test of less 


cf details upon a subsequent occasion. 


le Long, Tired Career of a Tired Business Man 


VL last spring we had been living in the city for twelve years, with aslice of 
tt ur years out of the middle, during which we lived in one of the most suburban 
First we tried the city, then the suburb, then the city again; and the final 
we decided that neither city nor suburb would do for us. In the suburb 
Sie daily commuting to be considered; besides, the suburb was neither city 


Gzzz 


By IRVIN 
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To besure, thereis the exception. When 
I add this qualification I have in mind the 
man who wearies not of spending his eve- 
nings from eight-thirty until eleven at a 
tired-business-man’s show; of eating tired- 
business-man’s lunch in a lobsteria on the 
Great White Way from eleven-thirty P. M. 
until closing time; of having his toes 
trodden upon by other tired business men 
at the afternoon-dancing parlor; of twice 
a day, or oftener, being packed in with 
countless fellow tired business men in the 
tired cars of the tired Subway—I have him 
in mind, also the woman who is his or- 
dained mate. 

But, for the run of us, life in the city, 
within a flat, eventually gets upon our 
nerves; and life within the city, outside the 
flat, gets upon our nerves to an even greater 
extent. The main trouble about New York 
is not that it contains six million people, 
but that practically all of them are con- 
stantly engaged in going somewhere in such 
a hurry. Nearly always the place where 
they are going lies in the opposite direction 
from the place where you are going. There 
is where the rub comes, and sooner or later 
it rubs the nap off your disposition. 


Self-Winding Alarm Clocks 


HE everlasting shooting of the human 

rapids, the everlasting portages about 
the living whirlpools, the everlasting buck- 
ing of the human cross currents—these are 
the things that, in due time, turn the 
thoughts of the sojourner to mental pic- 
tures of peaceful fields and burdened or- 
chards, and kind-faced cows standing 
knee-deep in purling brooks, and bosky 
dells and sylvan glades. At any rate, so 
our thoughts turned. 

Then, too, a great many of our friends 
were moving to the country to live, or had 
already moved to the country to live. We 
spent week-ends at their houses; we went 
on house parties as their guests. We heard 
them babble of the excitement of raising 
things on theland. We thought they meant 
garden truck. How were we to know they 
also meant mortgages? At the time it did 
not impress us as a fact worthy of being 


regarded as significant that we should find a different set of servants on the premises 
almost every time we went to visit one of these families. 

What fascinated us was the presence of fresh vegetables upon the table—not the 
car-sick, shopworn, wilted vegetables of the city markets, but really fresh vegetables; 
nths of country life, we are eligible on several counts. However, I shall the newlaid eggs—after eating the other kind so long we knew they were newlaid without 


being told; the flower beds outside and the great bouquets of flowers inside the house; 
the milk that had come from a cow and not from a milkman; the homemade butter; 


itl, but a commingling of the drawbacks of the city and the country, with 


y| the advantages of either. And the city was the city of New York. 
In sure, had been the common experience of the majority of those who move 
k from smaller communities—the experience of practically all except the 


Ww York it takes several months to rid you of homesickness for the place 
*\t; this period over, it takes several years usually to cure you of the lure 
nd restore to you the longing for the simpler and saner things. 


the rich cream—and all. 

We heard their tales of rising at daybreak and going forth to pick from the vines 
the platter of breakfast berries, still beaded with the dew. They got up at daybreak, 
they said, especially on account of the berry picking and the beauties of the sunrise. 
Having formerly been city dwellers, they had sometimes stayed up for a sunrise; but 
never until now had they got up for one. The novelty appealed to them tremendously 
and they never tired of talking of it. 

In the country—so they told us—you never needed an alarm clock to rouse you 
at dawn. Subsequently, by personal experience, I found this to be true. You never 
need an alarm clock—if you keep chickens. You may not go to bed with the chickens, 
but you get up with them, unless you are a remarkably sound sleeper. When it comes 
which is recruited the confirmed and incurable New Yorker. After you to rousing the owner from slumber before the sun shows, the big red rooster and the 
little brown hen are more dependable than any alarm clock ever assembled. You 
might forget to wind the alarm clock. The big red rooster winds himself. You might 
forget to set the alarm clock. The little brown hen does her own setting; and even 


in cases where she doesn’t, she likes to wake up 
about four-forty-five and converse about her in- 
tentions in the matter in a shrill and penetrating 
tone of voice. 

It had been so long since I had lived in the 
country I had forgotten about the early-rising 
habits of barnyard fowl. I am an expert on the 
subject now. Only this morning there was a 
rooster suffering from hay fever or a touch of 
eatarrh, or something that made him quite hoarse; 
and he strolled up from the chicken house to a 
point directly beneath my bedroom window, just 
as the first pink streaks of the new day were 
painting the eastern skies, and spent fully half an 
hour there clearing his throat. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. I should 
be speaking of last spring, not of this fall. More 
and more we found the lure of the country was 
enmeshing our fancies. After each trip to the 
country we went back to town to find that, in our 
absence, the flat had somehow grown more stuffy 
and more crowded; that the streets had become 
more noisy and more congested. And the out- 
come of it with us was as the outcome has been 
with so many hundreds and thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of others. We voted to go to 
the country to live. 

Having reached the decision, the next thing 
was to decide on the site and the setting for the 
great adventure. We unanimously set our faces 
against New Jersey, mainly because, to get from 
New Jersey over to New York and back again, 
you must take either the ferry or the tube; and 
if there was one thing on earth that we cared less 
for than the ferry it was the tube. To us it seemed 
that most of the desirable parts of Long Island 
were already preémpted by persons of great 
wealth, living, so we gathered, in a state of dis- 
criminating aloofness and, as a general rule, 
avoiding social association with families in the 
humbler walks of life. Round New York the rich cannot 
be too careful—and seldom are. 

Land in the lower counties of Connecticut, along the 
Sound, was too expensive for us to consider moving up 
there. But there remained what seemed to us then and 
what seems to us yet the most wonderful spot for country 
homes of persons in moderate circumstances anywhere 
within the New York zone, or anywhere else, for that 
matter—the hill country of the northern part of West- 
chester County, far enough back from the Hudson River 
to avoid the justly famous Hudson River glare in the 
summer, and close enough to it to enable a dweller to enjoy 
the Hudson River breezes and the incomparable Hudson 
River scenery. 


When the News Leaked Out 


ESIDES, alot of our friends lived there. There was quite 

a colony of them scattered over a belt of territory that 
intervened between 
the magnificent 
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At This Writing Iam an Abandoned Farmer of the Most Pronounced Type 


situated, perfectly appointed country places, for one reason 
or another, were to be had for such remarkable figures. 
Indeed, when we heard the actual amounts the figures were 
more than remarkable—they were absolutely startling. I 
am convinced that nothing is so easy to buy as a country 
place and nothing is so hard to sell. This observation is 
based upon our own experiences on the buying side and on 
the experiences of some of my acquaintances who want to 
sell—and who are taking it out in wanting. 

In addition to agents and owners, there came also road 
builders, well diggers, interior decorators, landscape gar- 
deners, general contractors, an architect or so, agents for 
nurseries, tree-mending experts, professional foresters, per- 
sons desiring to be superintendent of our country place, 
persons wishful of taking care of our livestock for us—a 
whole shoal of them. It booted us nothing to explain that 
we had not yet bought a place; that we had not even 
looked at a place with the prospect of buying. Almost 
without exception these callers were willing to sit down 


estates of the multi- 
millionaires to the 
southward and the 
real farming country 
beyond the Croton 
Lakes, up the valley. 
By a process of elim- 
ination we had now 
settled upon the neigh- 
borhood where we 
meant to live. The 
task of finding a suit- 
able location in this 
particular area would 
be an easy one, we 
thought. 

I do not know how 
the news of this inten- 
tion spread. We told 
only a few persons of 
our purpose. But 
spread it did, and with 
miraculous swiftness. 
Overnight almost, we 
began to hear from 
real-estate agents hav- 
ing other people’s 
property to sell and 
from real-estate own- 
ers having their own 
property to sell. They 
reached us by mail, by 
telephone, by mes- 
senger, and in person. 
It was a perfect reve- 
lation to learn that so 
many perfectly 
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with me and use up hours of my time 
how well qualified they were to deliver 
as soon as I had bought land, or eye 
had bought it. 

From the ruck of them as they came 
ing down upon us two or three faces 
vidualities stand out. There was, for 
the chimney expert. That was what 
himself—a chimney expert. His special 
structing chimneys that were guar 
smoking, and curing chimneys, buill 
which had contracted the vice. The ei 
of our not having any chimneys of : 
at the moment did not faze him when] 
that fact to him. He had already 
hat and overcoat and taken a seat in 
and he continued to remain right t 
seemed comfortable; in fact, I believe} 
was comfortable. 

From chimneys he branched out into 
conversation with me upon the topies 0 

In my time I have met persons who 
about a wider range of subjects than h 
they had superior advantages over hi) 
had traveled about over the world, picki, 
information; some had been eduecat 
broad and comprehensive ignorance, | 
was a self-taught idiot—one, you might 
had made himself what he was. He | 
known all about the habits and shorte 
flues; but, once you let him out of his ch 
was adrift on an uncharted sea of misp 
names, misstated facts and faulty date 

We discussed the war—or, rather, | 
ously discussed it; and he told me in; 
about when it would end and how. We 
politics and first one thing and then ano 
finally the talk worked its way round to 
and then it was he told me I was one 
vorite authors. ‘‘Well,’’ I said to myse| 
“this person may be shy in some of his departr 
he’s all right in others.” And then, aloud, I tol¢ 
he interested me and asked him to go on. 


Spoiling a Perfect Day 


“N7KES, sir,” he continued; ‘‘I don’t care wha) 
says, you certainly did write one mighty fu 
anyhow. You’ve wrote some books that I didi 
much for; but this here book, ef it’s give me} 
it’s give me a thousand! I can come in deadi 
and pick it up and read a page—yes, read o1 
three lines sometimes—and just natchelly bust! 
How you ever come to think up all them comi( 
I don’t, for the life of me, see! I wonder howt 
fellers that calls themselves humorists have got t] 
keep on tryin’ to write when they read that book 
“What did you say the name of this partic 
was?” I asked, warming to the man in spite of 1) 


Then, the 
persistent | 
man’s agen’ 


have, but 
way of Dp: 
his when hi 


| Tid 


all the pride, cov- 
(sness and anger 
possess us; above 
1 and sloth—there 
of ours that is for 
d for all time. 
i servant has her palmist in his dingy parlor; 
t; has his medium with her crystal glass; and 
their mummering magicians to pierce for 
e\\tangible veil that hides the days to come. 
‘dies of the gods are broken and their temples 
eiled their mystic mouthpieces. But dimly to 
fm of old comes the picture of Apollo’s oracle at 
¢the flaming tripod and the wreathed Python- 
i shadowy vapor winding upward from the 
the massive gloom of the temple with its single 
{|e armed captains a-row, waiting white-faced for 
, lemn words. 
te of the gods are broken and their temples 
t} 


their oracles never die. Comes up the figure of 
nht on his journey to a witch at Endor. Gods 
ans the earth. An old man cometh up; and he is 
Wh a mantle. And from that terrible shade the 
s tidance. 

ales of the gods are broken and their temples 
the oracles are never dumb. Still men seek 
d omens—from a comet, from a blood-red 
a trifle in the common routine of life. Still 
20\ure with the book of Esther, seeking by means 
(ind the name of their mates. Even to-day the 
a is said, and men seek to question spirits by 
le incantations. 
d¢ to myself at times if Howard Strong, that 
anitious man of God, ever sought a presage, 
vi in those lonely nights in his study on Fourth 
wonder if ever, in an evil hour, looking for 
unworthy ambitions, he took that Book of 
Omed it haphazard. I can see the pages fall 
n¢in axiom of Ecclesiastes spring to his gaze. 
Siong’s eyes narrow and his face set as he reads it: 
aS|s made for laughter, and wine maketh merry: 
ey nswereth all things.” 


I 


e wirling mass of curb brokers mill like ants, 
te ie surf of waves, boil as water might. Their 

“ose upward in a high singsong that suggested 
atin litany. It might have been a theatrical 
hamotley crowd, were it not for the sense of in- 
Uingible power, like live steam, that emanated 
‘ith and eastward the great exchanges lay— 
mobile, like temples on a Sabbath; but in 
#2w, red-faced bawling men were gesticulating 
e ke strange, mad dervishes. Opposite was the 
nility of the subtreasury, a drowsy, dingy 
3 inside it chemists worked at gold with the 
1edieval alchemists, and in its vaults shadowy 
agg and fro immense bars of bullion, as one 
ai oo of the familiars of a magician. The 
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tself was bare and clean, and yet somehow 
ry—the rich green carpet on the floor, the 
table, the nickel telephone that shone like 
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t: high office window on Broad Street he could 
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silver. Merz, bulky, a little rotund, with his ruddy mas- 
saged face and close-cropped black mustache, beaming 
and amiable, gave somehow the impression of a sleeping 
_dreadnought, calm on the surface of a calm sea, yet ready 
to turn into steel and belch flaming death. 

“Tt may seem strange to you, Mr. Merz,” Strong began, 
in those rich tones of his, “that a minister of the Gospel 
should be keen over making money, but sh 

“Not at all; not at all!” the financier disclaimed. His 
big popular smile broke out dazzlingly. His face took on 
earnestness as he proceeded: ‘‘We are not living in the 
Middle Ages, and making vows of poverty any longer. A 
man is entitled to what he gets, as long as he gets it 
honestly.” 

“Still and all,’ Strong went on, ‘‘there is a certain 
prejudice against what is popularly called speculation. I 
have no doubt that certain of my parishioners would look 
askance at these profits of mine.” 

Merz threw back his head and laughed uproariously. 
The pastor smiled. 

“And yet,” Strong continued, “‘if a person holds a cer- 
tain valuable piece of property, and through natural 
causes that property becomes more valuable, I can’t see 
that he should renounce the profits fe 

“That’s it,’”’ Merz chimed in. ‘‘That’s the case in a 
nutshell. It’s the same as a piece of land. You can’t help 
it if a railroad wants to build through your back garden 
or gold is discovered in your asparagus beds. Why should 
you give up property?” 

“There’s a prejudice, however!’’ Strong said, a little 
wistfully. 

The broker’s face became solemn. He nodded his head 
several times. He leaned back in his swivel chair with his 
fat, manicured hands crossed on his paunch. 

“T understand your case, Mr. Strong,’’ he began. ‘‘Sure, 
I understand it. There you are with an inadequate allow- 
ance in a circle that calls for expenditure. All your friends 
are rich men. All have their cars, clubs, luxuries. You 
don’t want to appear among them like a poor relation. 
Any man that is a man wouldn’t like it. You got your 
pride too. Sure, anybody would understand. And any 
of us would be glad to help you out, as I did with those 
couple of investments. But I understand your scruples 
and I respect you for them Excuse me!” 

The telephone on his desk purred. He reached for it 
while still speaking. 

“Mr. Forrest? Tell him IJ’ll speak to him in a few 
minutes.” 

His eyes closed in a meditative way as he hung up the 
receiver. Suddenly he slapped his fat knee with a theat- 
rical gesture and smiled delightedly, showing his teeth as 
an actor might. 

“By Jove! I’ve got it!’ he said. 
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You Big, Shameless Harridan,’* 
Enda Began Caimly 


The pastor looked at him with the anticipa- 
tory delight of a child about to hear of a present. 
“‘T’m going to fix up a corking good open in- 
vestment for you, in which the profits should be 
enormous, and which you can appear in publicly, 
and which will redound to your credit. Yes, by 
Jove! That’s it!” He smiled again. This expression 
changed quickly to a shrewd, businesslike brusqueness. 
“T can’t tell you offhand the details right now or 
even anything about it, but just as soon as I possi- 
bly can get in touch with the venture J have in mind we 
will go over it together. You'll like it, I know. It’s just 
the thing.” 

The pastor looked at the telephone. He rose to go. 

“T don’t know how I can ever thank you,” he said. 
“Tt’s wonderfully good of you 3 

“Oh, pshaw!”” Merz waved it aside. ‘It’s nothing. 
What’s that Golden Rule? ‘Do unto others 

He leaned back in his chair when Strong had gone, and 
his eyelids drooped with a faint expression of contemp- 
tuousness. 

“Humph!” He laughed shortly. There was a little bit 
of disgust in his voice—the faint disgust of a man of the 
world one of whose few remaining ideals has been rudely 
shocked, and there was much saturnine cynicism in it, the 
cynicism of a man who has foreseen an apparent impos- 
sibility, and who humorously watches it come to pass. 

“Forrest?’’ he queried over the telephone. ‘‘Listen, 
John, old man: I’m awfully sorry, but I absolutely can’t 
stick a cent of money in that dock proposition of yours. 
I’m tied hand and foot. Sure, I know, John. I remember, 
and I’m damned sorry; but look here, old man, I got 
something better than money for you. I got a name, and 
oh, baby! when you get it on a directors’ board the coin 
is going to roll in like a river. I'll tell you later.” 
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OW that Howard Strong is dead, and his daughter 

has left that bleak and magnificently solemn house 
to live in a happy and impoverished humble one, there 
are many who will abhor me for an examination of this 
old tragedy. There are some who consider him a saint of 
God, ill-treated, martyrized. There are others who smile 
cynically as his name is mentioned. But neither of these 
judgments fits the case. There was weakness to the man, 
greed, vanity. Aye, but there was good in him too. That 
is an assured thing. 

The poor old women who still spend their many days 
praying in the dimness of St. Mary’s remember him, as 
they remember the pastors before him, like old courtiers 
who enumerate in their minds the passing monarchs of a 
dynasty. Certain shrewd financiers in Wall Street remem- 
ber him only too well. You will notice when his name is 
mentioned that their affability turns to sudden caution, 
and their full, smiling lips draw to a close line. Vestrymen, 
champions of righteousness, shake their heads dolefully, 
as one might at the memory of a friend who had followed 
the paths that incline unto the dead. 

“A great genius,” they will grant; yet they are inex- 
orable: “But 

Tall and lean, and still and all a muscular and firm 
man, with those fiery eyes of his, blacker than black; 
that Roman nose, large, harshly chiseled; that compelling, 
resonant voice, like the bourdon note of an organ; that 
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shock of undisciplined black hair; all these were enough 
to fix his picture in the minds of people. And there was 
that other peculiarity of his—those features, grim as those 
of Paul going down among the Gentiles, could change in 
an instant into an expression of ecstatic beatitude; a holy, 
exalted thing before which even the most cynical would 
be abashed. And sincere too; I myself, who am cynical, 
am sure of that! 

Everyone, banker and vestryman and devotee, will 
speak with admiration of Strong’s early days behind a 
plow on a farm, and of the indomitable ambition that led 
him to override all obstacles and work his way through 
college. Then came a hiatus of fifteen years, in which he 
tended the cure of souls in forgotten districts—in small 
villages in Maine, in poverty-stricken backwaters of New 
Jersey. For five of those years the man’s intense fire sent 
him, a poor missionary to the poor, as ascetic as ever an 
early saint was. 

“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall wear,’ he preached. ‘Is not the life more 
than meat?” 

And then after that came a series of small parishes 
where he gained a reputation as a church builder, as an 
administrator and as a clever man. He might have been 
thirty-seven then, with a wife, and a daughter who was then 
fourteen. He had married young, believing in the practice 
of his early preachment, that the fowls of the air sow not, 
nor reap, nor gather into barns, but yet are fed. And so 
were he and his brood—not sumptuously, but healthily. 

He was preaching at Glen Cove one summer, when 
Hinchman, the theatrical manager, happened to hear him. 
Hinchman, or rather his wife, was high in the councils of 
St. Mary’s, in New York. It was in a moment of idleness 
that Hinchman went to church. I am not flippant, and 
I am not maligning Hinchman—I am merely keen on 
truth. If Hinchman was short on religion he was long on 
recognizing genius. The history of the American stage is 
evidence of that. Hinchman went back to New York with 
a new, electric enthusiasm. 

“T tell you the man’s a bird!” he exploded to his friends 
of the congregation. “‘He’s a knock-out from the first bell. 
I know what I’m talking about, don’t I? Well, goget him!” 

And so with his wife—a quiet, staid Cape Cod woman, 
already dying of homesickness for the salt Atlantic winds, 
a very gentle soul—and with his daughter Enda, black and 
fiery as he, who had beneath her demure demeanor of a 
minister’s child the passion and enthu- 
siasm of her father—with these to New 
York he came, and assumed the pas- 
torate of St. Mary’s, that hoary, digni- 
fied and exceedingly fashionable church 
which slumbers amid the din and 
bustle of lower Fourth Avenue as 
though it lay in green fields. And to 
and from it, round about it, went the 
striking figure of Howard Strong, pass- 
ing by the shabby office buildings of 
the district, the old book and junk 
shops, the queer restaurants with 
Swedish and Armenian names, the 
dingy mansions that were now aliens’ 
boarding houses—everywhere on his 
errand as a physician of souls. 

It is not so much in this guise that 
he is remembered as by the dramatic 
preachments that fell from his lips 
inthe pulpit. There was that famous 
Sunday evening when the hearts of 
the congregation were sick with 
pain. An epidemic of meningitis 
had swept through the city, 
taking toll every whither—from 
those who sat in majesty to the 
captives in their dungeons. 

The great organ had ceased 
and its last pealings were rip- 
pling off like passing thunder. 
The faint lights gave somehow 
the sense and atmosphere of 
eerie, unexpected things. The 
long, dim aisles suggested un- 
fathomable space. In the pul- 
pit Strong’s erect spare figure 
in his white surplice stood forth 
like a mystic statue in a gloomy 
temple. There was a long mo- 
ment’s silence before he spoke. 
The serried congregation held 
its breath in inexplicable fear. 
The pastor leaned forward. 

“The Angel of Deathis among 
you!’’—his voice carried like a 
tolling bell—‘‘I can almost 
hear the beating of his wings.” 

A short gasp went through the 
church and faces blenched. 

“Where is John Tolliver now? It 
is hardly a week ago I met him on 


“I Don’t Know How to Thank You,”" She Said 


Fifth Avenue with his little boy. And Madge Wentworth? 
On Monday I saw her stop to buy violets from the little 
Greek woman on Madison Square. And Colonel Went- 
worth, her father—the old golfer, whose eternal subject was 
the decay of the game? He had gone through two wars, 
scarred and battle-hacked, and yet a little breath, a little 
pestilence, has taken him, like a thief in the night ——” 

There are none who were there that terrible evening who 
will ever forget the sobbing multitude; the gray, drawn 
faces; the prayer that went upward from the depths. 

To others, perhaps, there was more drama to his wife’s 
funeral. That staid and loyal lady succumbed at last to 
the homesickness that had eaten at her heart for years. 
She had been happy, in a way, with Howard Strong, for 
she loved him above all earthly things; but there was a 
disorientation to her spirit in the great cosmopolis that her 
spirit could never overcome. She had accompanied her 
husband here, as a faithful wild animal would, and she 
had died beside him, as conceivably a faithful wild animal 
might, of panic and loneliness in the great wilderness of 
the city. Her last act of abnegation had been to request 
burial in the grounds of his church, where his voice might 
pierce through to her through the green blanket of her 
resting place. 

A cold and piercing day it was, with a faint drizzle of 
gray rain. The black mass of the congregation mingled 
with the white tombstones in a gray and tragic harmony. 
The men stood with bared heads in spite of the chilling 
drift, and the women wept openly, for now they knew of 
her homesickness and her heart’s desire, and from a pale 
and timid little woman she was metamorphosed in their 
minds to a tragic, romantic figure. They watched her 
husband himself conduct the service at the grave head. 

‘For Iam a stranger with thee, and a sojourner’’’—his 
tones gave all the anguish of her exile. He fumbled with 
the ritual book and his voice faltered as though he were on 
the point of breaking down. 

The dull rumble of traffic without stilled for an instant 
as though some giant hand had halted it for reverence. 
There was only the dropping of the rain and the sibilant 
rustle of moistened branches. A queer look had come into 
Strong’s face as he bent downward—the poignant memory 
of past loveliness, and of ancient happy moments, and 
of brave, ambitious dreams. 

Nae cometh up, and is cut down, like a flower,’” 
he faltered; sae and never continueth in one stay.’” 

And here ends one period of Howard Strong’s 
life, as sharply defined as an act in a mummers’ 
play. I can understand easily that impatient, 
high-strung man’s finding impossible the bare 
dank rooms where her placid presence would 
never again come and go. There was his daugh- 
ter, it is true, but for some reason she did not 
engross his time and attention. If he had been 
of the domestic type—that is, contented with 
the timid adventures of his own 
hearth—he would never have been 
the great outstanding figure that 
took New York by storm. He 
wanted something to occupy his 
attention and banish from his mind 
the pain that was in 
it but that he had 
not the patience to 
suffer. 

“T must go out; I 
must talk to people,” 
he told himself, ‘ 
else—God forgive 
me—lI shall go mad!”’ 

And he found 
plenty of men to talk 
to—everyone, in fact. 
The great bankers 
and merchants who 
formed his congrega- 
tion, the legislators, 
the men of science— 
all welcomed him as a 
man in his own field 
as big as they in theirs. 
They were just a trifle 
on their guard with 
him, for their precon- 
ceived idea of a cler- 
gyman was of a meek individual 
bound by dogma as by brazen fet- 
ters; whose opinions must be 
handled as gently as fragile bric-a- 
brac; in whose hearing neither 
word nor expression nor idea must 
be ventured upon that could not 
bear the aqua fortis of medieval 
church teaching. But instead of 
that they found what to them was 
a refreshingly virile figure, a man 
of the world in manner and diction, 
aman conversant with live issues 
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and appreciative of modern movements. And with; 
sigh of relief and shout of joy they took him to th 

“He’s all right,’ they told one another. “ 
get to know him you find he’s a regular guy.” _ 

And so it came to pass that Howard Stro 
church militant, became a steady figure in their 
tions, in their games, in the daily life of men w] 
had known him only as pastor at a distance, ] 
at clubs; he saw problem plays and sometimes wy) 
as texts for his sermons. He was photogra) aph 
Sunday paper, playing golf with a millionaire, 
even seen at the ringside the sorrowful night j 
rangy Pride of Roscommon sagged, trembled 
before the onslaught of the blond giant from Pj 

“There’s one thing I like about Strong,” Endj 
steel man, told his associates: “The man’s broad 

These things went not without comment. | 
inalienable right of every citizen to criticize thos 
places, and every citizen exercised that right in th 
Howard Strong to his heart’s content. He becam 
as the millionaires’ pastor. In that maelstrom 
oratory which Madison Square is, a new prophet 
person of the pastor, who was passing by, toy 
turbulent moral. 

“And there goes one,” he bellowed, “in pu 
fine linen! The man who sells Christianity to 
lionaires! The priest who sacrifices unto Mammo 
at him now, proud and haughty ——” 

Strong wheeled round. He saw in a flash the h 
eye, the hating mouth, the finger that quiver ] 
his way toward the man in the stand. 

“My brother,” he said calmly, “ you are = 

He turned to the man’s circle and Nn a 
that resonant voice of his that clothed in conyi 
words it carried. ‘: h 

“Brethren,” he told them, ‘‘I do preach 
millionaire more than to the workingman, “fr 
man needs it more. Is it not written: ‘It ise 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than f 
man to enter into the kingdom of God’?” 

He looked at them squarely and his voice b 
vibrant and virile: 

“But if any man believe that I am not rea 
minute to minister to anyone, then he is wrong; 
persist in believing it he is a liar in his heart. Fo 
an office unto everyone—to the millionaire anc 
magdalen, to the legislator and to the lawless 
banker and to the bum!” 

Now all this New York heard of and read of and 
with a hungry tongue. TG thought over the ma 
listened to the man’s reasoning, and that ov 
infantile city followed the argument with the sto 
a child. Assuredly there was something to it, N 
agreed. An ancient Greek—his name is gone f 
head—sneered at Athens, remarking that everyth 
is admirable. This caustic allusion might hav 
equally well the newer cosmopolis. That shrewd 
infantile person who is New York bred has ah 
what he technically calls old stuff. Times change 
with them. Gone were the feudal aa n 
liberty. Gone the tacking schooner, and now th 
greyhound. And gone was Simeon Stylites, -asce’ 
of Antioch, who abode thirty years on the sul 
a stone pillar that he might attain unto ho ness 
his place was the Reverend Howard Strong, well- 
well-mannered, broad-minded—a man of the worl 
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OW were you to have met Enda Stro 
Avenue you might not have noticed her at 
any rate, from a distance you would have s 
demure figure, clothed demurely in subdued c¢ 
demurely and with a demure expression on 
But if you came closer you would notice that U 
costume was relieved here and there by an unt 
touch of chic—a tilt to the hat perhaps, all ow 
unexpectedly, a mannish line to the tailoring—the 
it from the region of dullness to the region | of a 
demure carriage did its best to disguise the lissom 
of a Russian dancer. If those carefully drooped | 
lifted you would have seen in the black eyes 
personality strong and bubbling, sweeping © onw 
a swift river. 
I can think of no one whose portrait, is mo 
etched in my mind than Enda Strong’s. =” 
woman, and yet extraordinarily supple. There W 
of her father in her, and that refined somehow, 
not enough. That mane of shining black hair wai 
and had not the silken flexibility of other women’s 
was character even in that. There was character 
the slightly large nose, to the firm and splendid al 
haughty toss of the head. But above all, there | 
to her, life in the dusky, swimming eyes, in the e 
marked eyebrows and long lashes, in the full, we | 
clean mouth. Even her healthy olive - 
pulsate, to breathe. 
“An engine running in neutral,” one 
thought; ‘‘a blooded dog on a leash.” 
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st have devised a mask for her personality when 
g. She understood —and it was second nature to 
up to—what was expected of a minister’s daugh- 
even from behind the mask the expression of 
ne forth. One would know, even if his back 
d, when Enda Strong came into a room. And 
another thing whose power she could not utterly 
that rich, well-modulated voice of hers, that 
ea chord of music. 
re was never an occasion on public record when 
t self-contained and reserved. At that expensive 
ze where she had 
though popular 
ybody she never 
ose companion- 
| stood apart from 
the daughters of 
' as though she 
ivas among them, 
n. 
‘ere two occasions 
(ook the leash off 
< spirit of hers. 
7ith chuckles and 
yith a sense of im- 
of the day when 
jag Second Avenue 
rawboned Irish- 
eating up her 
‘ith a great thor- 
A crowd, half 
1 half uncertain 
was standing by. 
as small, and per- 
lity or perhaps 
«2sense of chivalry 
/om striking back. 
ag walked to the 
fie group. 
nat!” she called 
vd moved in a lit- 
. (hewoman ceased 
‘ auling to look at 
al then opened her 


'z, shameless har- 
Eia began calmly, 
(minutes she had 
tin completely 
12man had slipped 
cnows whither. 
gathered round, 


vu loafers please 
she said, and an 
ac they were stalk- 
le the steady gaze 
es. A grotesque 
hb humorous inci- 
1s to me, a rever- 
ero who prevents 
‘©. beating his law- 
‘it shows to some 
1¢ ower and dignity 
r 
tle was also the 
i(s—and, some are 
i the blas- 


incident of the 
s(ool outing to As- 
tl A sort of ferryboat had been awakened from its 
le esuetude and chartered to carry two hundred 
or some reason, in that willful soul which ships 
at elected to pile up on a shoal off Sandy Hook. 
ike danger, but the children did not know. 
vend James Ransome, a little white, rose and 
Ord Enda. 
ning to begin the hymn, Nearer, my God, to 
1€ old her. 

q you're not!” she snapped at him, he who 
™ her only as the demure Sunday-school mis- 
uu are going to stay where you are, and the 
ut make to start that hymn I’m going to see 


ee © 


ce 


irons aboard and have you put in them!” 

stood a grim guard over him until they were 
rc hours later, when she confessed to someone 
| ine she had been frigidly, horribly, nauseat- 


4 jan to love. He had placed himself upon too 
cle for the warm, close things of life to envelop 
‘ought of him always as a presence. He would 
head of the table at mealtime sometimes with- 
' word for her, so engrossed was he in his own 
Sid ambitions; or if he did speak to her it was in 
enhat she secretly resented, as though he were 


“‘Yes,’? Ryan Sighed On. 


speaking to any of the young girls who were parishioners 
of his, and whom he would treat in that easy, bantering, 
aloof way he had. 

“Well, Enda,” he would tell her, “we must be looking 
for a husband for you soon.” 

She would smile in a demure way, which he approved, 
and say nothing. 

“What about that new curate of mine—Danby?” he 
would twit her. 

She would smile again, with her face averted, so that 
he could not see the contempt in,her eyes. 


“Well, I must be getting off!’”? He would repeat his 
eternal phrase and then would leave her. 

It had been five years now since her mother died, and 
those five years had passed, a blank gray period in that 
dull, drably pretentious house which went with the incum- 
bency. She had a housekeeper to help her, and the usual 
quota of servants, and beyond the light duties of the home, 
the Sunday school where she taught, the various women’s 
societies connected with the church, there was nothing 
for her to do. Outwardly patient she sat alone in the 
evenings, in that vast drab drawing-room so full of 
shadows, so magnificently solemn, with every chair in 
place, with its dull pictures on the wall—anzmic land- 
scapes by some anemic painter; a gloomy etching of a 
famous foreign cathedral hung above a chilled fireplace; 
an uninviting couch rigid against the wall—a decent place, 
fit for a minister, austere as a deserted church. 

Outside, on every side, life sang, lusty and unashamed. 
It flamed down on Fourteenth Street, evil and gross—but 
yet life. It moved along Fifth Avenue like some stately 
gavotte. Up Broadway it hurried like a hare, until north in 
the Forties it bubbled and effervesced, like strong wine in 
a crystal glass. Eastward and westward, in the dull far 
avenues on either side, it droned like a hive of bees, indus- 
trious, well-ordered, happy. And inside here, in the dull 
drawing-room, with the cold grate and the anemic pictures, 
she was bound and shackled by a condition of life into 


“I’ve Got to Sacrifice the Best Thing I’ve Struck in My Life’’ 
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which she had been born unasked. For other girls were the 
dances and the tender love-making, the riotous excursions, 
the gay conquests, the glitter of dress, the vague electric 
hintings of life that flashed rapid as summer lightning. 

If she had had any other father than that cold, ambitious 
priest she could have unburdened herself to him. She could 
have told him she wanted life in the house and opportuni- 
ties, the occasion of meeting virile tanned men, not the 
thin-blooded and timid, though undoubtedly righteous, 
curates who trembled at his coming. There was no need of 
turning the house into a bear garden to have this, -but 
surely he could bring a little 
lifeinto it. Men would come 
there, drawn by his magnet- 
ism and his name. Young 
men might be proud to be 
among his guests, and surely 
other women would compan- 
ion her besides the severe, 
though undoubtedly right- 
eous, ladies of the inner circle 
of the congregation. He 
claimed to be broad-minded. 
Well, then, let him instill a 
little life, a little joyousness 
into his own home, and not 
wasteit all, likea prodigal, in 
clubs and rich men’s houses, 
at expensive restaurants 
downtown, at famous 
women’s tea tables. Herein 
her own house she was im- 
prisoned, as much so as a 
nun in her meager cell. But 
a nun was there of her own 
volition and with her enthu- 
siasm; and under these a 
stone cell could blossom like 
a flowery garden. 

“But he would never un- 
derstand!” she told herself 
bitterly. ‘‘He would never 
understand!” 

She stood up from the hol- 
low, irresponsive piano. Her 
hands still lay on the keys, 
but her body was rigid and 
her head was tilted haugh- 
tily, as though the blank wall 
before which shestood werea 
panel of accusing jury. Very 
well, then! If life would not 
come to her she would go 
after it herself, and seek it 
and grasp it by the throat 
and make it yield up every- 
thing to her—every secret, 
every joy, every sorrow. For 
at that moment she could 
feel some mighty chord thrill 
within her, some mystic, in- 
vincible vibration, strong as 
the pealing trumpets of 
Joshua, before which the 
walls of Jericho tottered 
and fell. 

Iv 

ME: fat, dapper, hook- 

nosed, affable, leaned 
back against the cushions of 
the clubsmokingroom. For- 
rest, small, thin, lean, shrewd, bespectacled, close-mouthed, 
sat upright and gazed at the rector, every nerve tense 
and alert, watching the play of the clergyman’s features. 
Ryan, the fat lawyer, former ambulance chaser, former di- 
vorce expert, former police fixer, now engaged only in finer 
forms of chicane, looked drowsily on as though the thing 
did not interest him at all. 

“T'll go over the situation again,’’ Merz went ahead in 
his serious manner. ‘The great opportunity of the present 
hour is ships. Now every shipyard in the country is turn- 
ing them out. In a couple of months they are going to be 
as dense as mosquitoes. The North Atlantic will be alive 
with them. But one thing that hasn’t been foreseen is 
about the docking facilities. Where are you going to dock 
those ships? The harbor is congested as it is.”’ 

He looked at Strong with the patience of a preceptor 
going over a difficult exercise with a small child. 

“Now here’s where we stand: We’ve got control of a 
considerable portion of the shore front of Staten Island. 
And we’re going to build the docks and we’re going to 
build them there. We’re going in for one of the most 
gigantic operations ever known.” 

“But I don’t see why I should come in. It’s very good of 
you; but you know # 

“Look here, rector,’’ Ryan broke in, “‘it’s simple. As 
the founders of the thing we keep fifty-one per cent of the 
stock. We split that up between us % 
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“But why should you let me into this?’’ Strong per- 
sisted. For an instant Forrest’s snakelike eyes glittered 
with a sardonic smile. 

“Let’s get down to rock bottom,” Merz began. ‘‘Now, 
Strong, don’t you think this is a charity proposition! It’s 
not, and you wouldn’t like it to be. No, you’re going to 
earn your share of stock. This is a monumental work. 
We’ve got to get laborers by the shipful. We’re stuck for 
capital. Now the outside forty-nine per cent has got to be 
floated. And the fact that you’re one of the promoters is 
going to bring it in by the hundred thousands. This isn’t 
going to be a millionaires’ affair at all. It’s going to be 
popular. And the people are going to put their money into 
this as they would into savings banks. And 
it’s you who are going to help them do it.” 

“T see,’ Strong murmured dubiously. For an 
instant he felt a queer sensation, as of a walker 
in the dark intuitively scenting a precipice. 

“After all, doctor,’’ Forrest began, in that 
smooth voice of his that could wheedle money 
from the most cautious, “finance is only shrewd 
common sense. We’ve grasped a situation and 
are ready to act onit. It’s only the occasion that 
makes this an absolutely safe fifteen per cent 
investment, as under other circumstances 
it would be asafe three. Let me quote you 
some figures ” And his voice went off 
into a soothing, specious abracadabra of 
capital and interest, of mort- 
gages and notes and deferred 
payments, into an intricate 
tracery of finance that Strong 
followed as though hypno- 
tized, believing he could assay 
the ore of the man’s plans as 
though he had been trained 
in the phenomena of money 
all his life. 

“‘And here’s the aspect of 
it that will appeal to you’”’— 
and here again came that 
well-nigh invisible flicker into 
Forrest’s eyes—‘‘you’re help- 
ing out the small investor who 
needs themoney. A great pub- 
lic work! And for this you are 
earning your stock, earning 
it from them as well as from 
us ” 

“As to that,” Strong put in 
with a tangible touch of pride, 
“T can invest a little myself. 
I’ve got eighteen thousand. 
Mr. Merz has helped me in 
some profitable business He 

Merz waved his hand depre- 
catingly, as though it were a 
trifle. 

“So much the better!’’ Forrest said with enthusiasm. 
“So much the better!”’ 

As he walked down Fifth Avenue homeward from the 
club—for he was too elated to take his car—there were 
many who recognized him as the rector of St. Mary’s. 
His picture was too familiar in the papers for him not to be 
recognized; his face in the pulpit too well known. And 
just because it was so familiar, being constantly seen, none 
noticed the changes in the man’s countenance. True, these 
were minute—but they were there. The face was fuller 
and the expression on it satisfied; having a certain smug- 
ness even, one might say. One would notice the well- 
groomed appearance of him. The mane of hair, still 
ruffled, was arranged so with studied artistic effect. His 
clothes, too, were no longer the first black garments to 
hand of the old days, but the product of a Madison Avenue 
tailor. ‘‘A good man,” one might say with conviction, 
“and a big man!’”’ Yes, but ten years ago one would have 
breathed with awe: “‘A prophet from of old!” 

I don’t know whether money is good or whether it is 
bad for a man, but of this one thing I am certain—that it 
was an evil thing for Howard Strong. It dulled the fine 
spirit within him. No longer now could he brook the 
minor inconveniences of life—the unpleasantness of walk- 
ing, the deferment of a desired purchase, the deprivation of 
a luxury. He liked, when among those comfortable com- 
panions of his, to have his car, just as they had theirs. 
He liked to belong to an expensive country club, and to 
sign chits with the best of them. He liked to be able to 
run down to Atlantic City for a week-end, and to Florida for 
a winter’s vacation, and northward to Bar Harbor or New- 
port when the dog days came. And he liked the unspoken 
comment of the wealthy men with whom he associated. 

“‘He’s a good scout, Strong is!” he could imagine their 
saying. “‘And he pays his own way too!” 

He had worked hard for this—with lectures, out-of-town 
missions, and on Chautauqua circuits. And, too, there was 
the help of Merz—a man who understood what he was up 
against. But now, somehow, the mere luxuries of life did 
not satisfy him. He wanted something more. It was all 


**The Angel of Death 
is Among You!’’— His 


Voice Carried Like a Tolling Belt —‘‘I Can 
Almost Hear the Beating of His Wings’’ 


very well to sway a vast congregation, to have their admira- 
tion, their adulation. But that ended, he shrewdly sus- 
pected, at the church door. No, he wanted more than that. 
He wanted the sense of power that the others of his circle 
had. 

There was Conroy, for instance. Ambassadors might 
wait at the White House anterooms—ambassadors, the 


private representatives of kings!—but Conroy walked , 


straight through. He gave his wishes—some even said his 
orders—and these were respected. Morganstein, the 
hook-nosed, adipose banker, could plunge the world into 
war to-morrow if he so pleased. Delavan! A whim of 
Delavan’s might upset a countryside. Mitchell, it was 
breathed, had once, for a per- 
sonal enmity, ruined a city of 
twenty thousand souls. 

‘“A great game!’’ he 
thought. ‘‘Great stakes!’ 

And what was it that gave 
these men their power and left 
him impotent? Had he not as 
much brains as they? 
He had. As wide a vi- 
sion? As analytical a 
mind? As broad a cul- 
ture? Undoubtedly. 
Might he not be as pow- 
erful as they? He 
thought so. It was their 
gold counters in the 
vaults and their crisp saf- 
fron bills, and the ornate 
engraved certificates and 
bonds. These were the 
weapons by which they 
gained and maintained 
power. Power such: as 
he, preaching ideals from 
a pulpit, might never at- 
tain were it not 
He smiled to himself with a 
sort of pleased ecstasy, for to- 
night were laid the foundations 
of a power as big as: theirs, a 
vast financial groundwork that 
could be builded up with his 
ability and keen foresight until 
it outtopped theirs as the great 
pyramid King Cheops built out- 
tops the lesser ones about it. 

A queer twinge of conscience 
touched him. The atmosphere 
of sharply defined ideals in which he had 
lived for twenty years now closed about 
him for an instant. ‘‘Blessed are the 
poor’’—came the Beatitude to his mind: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

He shook the thought from him with impatience, for no 
longer were the old tenets holding him. The broad- 
mindedness that had made him a man of the world had 
shaken the fabric of his one-time faith. Ages come and 
go, he thought, and beliefs with them. The things of 
Galilee were not the things of the New World. The doc- 
trines preached on a mountain in Syria to fisher folks and 
shepherds of the hills would have accorded little with the 
glory of Greece and Rome. And Greece and Rome passed 
away, and came ascetic medieval Europe with its bizarre, 
romantic doctrines. And even these went. And now, 
to-day, in New York the old faiths would be unintelligible 
to the good-living, shrewd, hard-working people. They 
wanted what they could fathom, what would accord with 
their own hard-headed experience. They wanted sanity. 

He remembered with a sense of shock that this was 
Friday night and his Sunday’s sermon was as yet unwrit- 
ten. Suddenly, inspiringly, there came to him the text 
for it: 

“Every man also to whom God hath given riches and 
wealth, and hath given him power to eat thereof, and to 
take his portion, and to rejoice in his labour; this is the 
gift of God.” 
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CTOBER had broken with a rush of rain. The great 

flood torrents that come with the equinox had left 
their courses to sweep over the city with the force of a 
second deluge. Rain swept downward in sheer weight of 
water. It rushed past the sidewalks, in the gullies, like 
miniature mountain streams. Lights glistened pale and 
faint through it, like marsh vapors. 

She stepped into Second Avenue bravely from the dingy 
flat house. Northward St. Mark’s Place glimmered like 
an oasis. The dingy shops of the avenue showed anz- 
mically through the mist haze like pale yellow phantoms. 
Overhead the Elevated ground by on wet rails. An oc- 
casional loaded taxi swept past with a rattle of chains. 
She looked about her for something to carry her home, but 
nothing was in sight. There was a little Italian garage at 
Tenth Street, she remembered; she had best try there. 
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Novembe 


She had come out after dinner to visit a family 9 
Avenue, a harsh Scotch family whom thrift 
who had nothing left beyond their prim fai 
come. The father of it had died in an accident 
Subway excavation, and the mother and an 
still held to life by sewing, and to the future y 
faith in the Reverend Howard Strong. They 


incident of their appearance in that plutoera 
tion had impressed the rector. He held o 
grimly as the pastor of a poor congregatio: 
hold of a rich devotee. But his enthusiasm fo 
poor of his flock had waned recently, and wh 
to the house for him to go and comfort t 
he was not there. Enda heard the appeal—h 
dining with Mr. Merz—and instead of ca 
curate she decided to go herself. 

She walked into the Italian garage, dri 
was no one present except Cassandro, the p 
a young man to whom he was talking, a th 
possibly thirty, dark as she was herself, 
regular as a cameo of Antinous; brow high 
glowing and yet shrewdly worldly wise; 
firm; mouth firm, too, and yet a trifle tigh 
firm and sweeping. She noticed, with that q 
hers, the respect Cassandro showed him, ani 
also the trim, clean cut of his clothes, a trifle 
it is true, but not exaggeratedly so. 

Cassandro, smug, fat, apologetic, came 0 

“Have you got a taxi here that could tak 
she asked. : 

‘Nothing in the place.’’ Cassandro smiled 

“But surely ”” she persisted. 

“All out, Miss Strong,’’ Cassandro said 
“Nothing left.’ 

He looked at her with a trace of smilin; 
His statement might be true—or it might 
were too valuable on such a bad night fo r 
commission. 

“All gone,” he repeated. ‘‘Every one!” 

She looked out at the rain bravely. In th 
the garage her silhouette stood out as clea 
graph. She smiled as she started to go. 

“You’ve got a touring car or somethi 
who had been speaking to Cassandro said er 

“Oh, yes!” 

‘“Haven’t you got someone to run it?” — 

“But no!’’ Cassandro insisted. ‘‘ Mike, k 
ner; and Joe, he gone home. His wife sic 
but me. And I can’t leave the place, can 
want it 4 

“Get out the car, Giuseppe!” 

He walked toward Enda Strong and raised 

“Tt’s a very bad night,’”’ he said, “and 
chance of your getting a taxi. I’m not exa 
but I’d be glad to drive you home. My 
Rocco Lambi.”’ 

She looked at him hesitatingly. ‘A 

“Hurry up, Giuseppe!” he ordered curtly. 

“T’m putting you about dreadfully,” she 
he put her words aside with a quick gesture 

For that single instant in which he lo 
felt somehow a sort of vague appraisemen 
in his eyes. There was nothing personal in 
though one human being were looking at | 
spective of sex or station. In the dimness, 
she felt a sense of force, as though there’ 
power, a personality. When the light showe¢ 
was surprised at the clean-cut look of his face 
ple figure beneath his close-fitting suit. 

“You work here with Mr. Cassandro?” 

“Hardly that,’ he told her smilingly. 
place and a few other garages hereabout.”” 

The low gray car was brought out. ee 
wheel, and because she felt she was more 
patron she sat on the front seat with h ir 
through St. Mark’s Place and into Astor. 
Street they were halted for an instant by t 

““My name is Enda Strong,” she told 1 
is the Reverend Howard Strong, of St. Mi 
by any chance a member of his congregati 

She was looking at the lean, brown, 
hands that held the steering wheel. Ve 
were and very efficient, like a fine sword. A 
chuckle fell on her ears. She looked upward 
sardonic smile hovered about the drawn co! 
mouth. 

“T’m afraid I’m an awfully unregel 
Lambi was grinning. “I confess to knoy 
cabarets than churches, and a lot more 0 
than preaching.” 

“I don’t know about the prize fighting 
“But I wish I knew a little more about ¢ 
little less of churches.” 

They whipped round into Madison A 
third Street. They slid up to the rector} 
skates, gently. She got out. 

(Continued on Page 44) — 


van Germany stand the financial strain? And 
will she break down under it? 
e questions have been asked a million times 
seat war started, not only by experts, bankers 
ors, but by all manner of men and women in 
For reasons not difficult to comprehend, the 
vility of Germany to continue fighting has 
2 universal interest in the world than any other 
estion that has ever come up. Now that Amer- 
ered the war, and has raised a second loan 
isly with the floating of a seventh by Germany, 
iestion obtrudes itself, more stark and insolent 
efore. 
, Sunday morning last summer, on the beach of 
Jile fishing village, I fell into conversation in the 
way with an artist who was summering in a 
ter shack. He knew nothing about me and I 
ag about him. We talked for a long time as two 
;|Ik, and at last he asked me my profession. He 
yed from his chair at the mention of the word 
nquire eagerly: 
hy can Germany keep going financially?” 
ie the war began Germany has floated two huge 
d , in March and September, with the regularity 
gjity of a well-oiled machine. With an iron ring 
Dontisced by nearly the whole civilized world, 
7s, until very recently at least, met her war bill 
kke precision. Enemies and neutrals alike have 
41 jeered at German finance. Many books and 
rete and magazine articles have been 


orove its weakness. With much plausibility and 

th it has been shown, over and over again, that 
7 /vramids her loans in an endless-chain arrange- 
» ore than either England or France. But, what- 
jee or weakness, German finance has thus far 
$ ain purpose, which is to raise enough money to 
ve going. 


| 
eo Needed More Than Money 


( 1S of people, passionately convinced of the 
pf their cause and despairing at times of military 
2eagerly sought a possible end in the breakdown 
inance. In England especially, where finance 
s larger than it really is, they kept hoping that 
aloan would fail; that the financial exhaustion 
|was near. Certainly the strong-arm methods 
1) induce the German people to subscribe to war 
asnough to buoy up such hopes. But each loan 
access, whatever the methods employed. Grad- 
}]s been said about the weakness and hollowness 

mance. Honest critics have been puzzled. The 
subject has almost been 
dropped. Even in Eng- 
land, they no longer openly 
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proclaim the impending breakdown of the Teuton money 
system, but merely hint at it. 

Apparently the Germans have eliminated finance, or 
made it nothing but bookkeeping. They may be bankrupt 
now; but what does that matter if they fail to discover the 
fact until after the war? So, gradually, people have thrown 
overboard the whole huge apparatus of statistics designed 
to show that, with her relative wealth, income, savings, and 
so on, Germany must collapse financially. Statistics, it has 
been recognized, are less important in a war than the spirit 
of a people. 

Gradually the conviction has spread that no nation will 
stop fighting for financial reasons alone. The day of reck- 
oning must be put off until after the war. Even govern- 
ments whose finances were completely wrecked have kept 
on fighting; and her bitterest foe would not assert that 
Germany has as yet reached that plight. More than a year 
ago Lord Northcliffe, one of England’s greatest advocates 
of a fight with Germany to a down-and-out finish, recog- 
nized the futility of expecting an early collapse of German 
finance. One of his papers argued substantially as follows: 

We must not mistake the after-the-war situation, when 
Germany will have to pay out gold, with the present situa- 
tion, in which Germany, as a self-contained organization, 
is able to exist as long as the people have confidence in 
their government. 

Slowly the fact has become recognized that what nations 
consume in war is not money, but goods. The use of money 
merely obscures the real process and leads to confusion, 
false reasoning and equally false hopes. It is not a question 
of money at all; but of resources, supplies, man power, 
workers. What matters it how Germany may arrange 
mere financial details, or what her nominal bookkeeping 
solvency is, just so long as she has the resources to sustain 
herself? As for money and finance, they are merely con- 
veniences; merely the ledger in which the accounts are 
kept. 

But there is danger that this line of reasoning will be 
carried too far. Just as it was a mistake to rely too heavily 
upon the monetary collapse of Germany, so it would be just 
as grave a mistake to swallow her finances whole. Finance 
may be nothing but bookkeeping; but if you want to 
know how an individual or a business concern is getting 
along you examine the books. It is exactly the same with a 
nation. Germany does not fight literally with loans and 
taxes and foreign exchange; but if you want to know 
what is the state of the resources with which she does 
fight it will pay to look at these items in her books. 

No individual, or business concern, or nation, can keep 
on indefinitely juggling its finances. If there is some- 
thing rotten underneath, even the most clever and astute 
manipulators cannot prevent its showing after a time. 
Then, too, it is vastly important to employ sound financial 


methods. Even a rich concern may go on the rocks if its 
financial management is unwise and reckless. It is not 
anit 
“fe 
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enough to know how to manufacture and sell goods. A 
manufacturer must know how to raise funds. More con- 
cerns fail because they do not understand financial methods 
than for any other reason. 

Finance in wartime is nothing but the means or form by 
which a government gets hold of a nation’s resources. 
But the government must go through the form of paying 
for things. Merely to seize or confiscate everything in sight 
would be fatal under modern conditions. There must be 
the form of money and bonds and credits, and all the rest 
of the machinery of finance, or people will revolt. And 
once the people lose confidence in the financial machinery, 
then the whole process of securing resources of war is likely 
to go to smash. Once doubt begins to creep in, there is 
trouble. 

As war goes on it is more and more difficult to keep the 
machine working smoothly. It becomes harder and harder 
for the financial engine to keep grinding out goods in 
return for money. The war keeps costing more all the 
time, and so the financial machinery has to be steadily 
speeded up. It is like saying that as long as you have plenty 
of water, oil and gasoline you can run your automobile 
faster and faster; but it isn’t true. A time comes at last 
when something goes wrong. 


The Rising Cost of the War 


NLY four or five years ago most people thought a general 
war would never take place, because of its prohibitive 
cost. These folk have been wondering ever since how they 


- could have been so shortsighted. Asanatural reaction from 


their mistake they have rushed to the other extreme, and 
now say that no nation will stop fighting for financial rea- 
sons. But, just because all the belligerents—Germany 
especially—have withstood the strain far longer than any- 
one supposed possible, it does not follow that they will all 
withstand it indefinitely. 

The cost of war is rising at an alarming rate for all the 
belligerents, Germany included. The price is mounting 
day by day because prices of everything have advanced; 
because more and more of the revenue goes to pay interest 
on debts already created, and because the scale of fighting 
increases. No human being can even guess exactly when 
the machinery of any country will wear out; but it is safe 
to say that the weaker the national financial arrangements 
are, the greater the political pressure from the people of 
that country to end the war. No one doubts that the 
United States can stand the strain longer than any other 
country, either enemy or ally. But the impossibility of 
telling how long even this country can keep going was 
expressed by Secretary McAdoo recently in testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee of Congress: 

Mr. FAIRCHILD: Mr. Secretary, suppose the war should 
continue for two, three or four years at the rate we are travel- 
ing at the present time, where would we get the money? 

SECRETARY McApboo: I must say that is a tall 
question to answer offhand. 
_ (Continued on Page 101) 
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AM a middle-aged man with a seden- 
| tary occupation, and something odd 

and exciting and unexpected has 
happened to me. I am called up for the 
army. I am too old to fall under the 
selective-draft law; yet in effect I have 
been conscripted. The Government has 
discovered that I have a small talent 
that may prove useful in helping to 
win the war. When I was a young man 
I was a rover, and I remember once 
coming up from Trinidad with another 
roving man and he said tome: “‘Some- 
thing or other happens to a man every 
day.” That is a true word. 

I thought my gamesome days were 
over. I have a wife and a family. Iam 
a householder and listed in the census 
among the adult males with gainful oc- 
cupations. The income-tax collector 
has me on his little list. I am—or was— 
as they say, a settled man of family. 
People know where to find me. I live by 
a routine. I have made myself fairly 
comfortable—and, I now learn to my 
dismay, soft too. Things have been 
coming pretty easy for me for a dozen years, and I now 
realize I have been putting in shock absorbers against the 
jars of life—the best trains, the best food, choicer cigars, 
softer beds and chairs, coolth in summer and warmth in 
winter. These I had come to take as my natural due and 
right. 

I was tied and bound. Now my fetters are cut. I must 
live on one-fifth of what I have been earning. But oh, the 
high, wide and handsome days I see ahead! It is being 
young again. I am off the side lines and in the game. Any- 
thing may happen. Something is bound to happen. The 
roving man had it right: ‘‘Something or other happens to 
a man every day.” 

I was lying in bed, ill, in a camp in the woods when the 
good news came to me. Things like that used to happen to 
me. Once I was whisked off across a continent and an 
ocean to live in a prince’s palace for more than a year and 
a day, and there to have many strange and curious adven- 
tures. I had thought that page was turned and that volume 
closed for good and all. 

I read my formal notice over and over again. I was 
wanted for the army. It was, in effect, an order. I made 
haste to Washington and the seat of government to find 
out what it all meant. My train had not left the remote 
village in which I spend my summers many hours before I 
discovered that I was not the only one who had been 
called to the colors. 


All Flocking Into the Big Show 


T EVERY little station were half a dozen boys in khaki. 
Tubby gentlemen, incurably civilian in every line and 
curve, came into my sleeper in new olive-drab uniforms, 
trying not to look self-conscious and proud. Crossing 
New York from the Grand Central to the Pennsylvania 
Station I saw more of them. But at Washington I ran into 
the main herd. They were as thick as blackberries. They 
had quit their jobs to go into the Army. I found men I 
knew—lawyers, diplomats, former members of Congress, 
newspaper correspondents, a magazine editor, automobile 
experts, a chap who had been trying fancy farming in 
North Carolina, a fellow who had been flying for the 
British and had now come home to get into the Big Show 
again under his own flag—all become Reserve Officers of 
the National Army by virtue of the “‘provisions of an act 
of Congress approved June 3, 1916.”’ They were all a little 
excited and on edge. Like me, they had been bombed out 
of their civilian dugouts and were still gasping a little at 
the novelty of the experience. And they were keen too— 
keen as mustard. And proud! Pride is no name for it. We 
sat about in the clubs and talked in whispers with and 
about each other and what arrangements we had made 
for our families to live and our children to remain 
in school or college on our reduced incomes. 
“How the deuce,” asked the chemist-captain, 
“‘does a man live on a captain’s pay and keep 
five children going? That is what I must learn. 
It’s going to be a fine experience for all of us. My 
wife is game as a pebble, and five or ten years 
from now it will be much easier to explain to my 
children why the schooling was curtailed or why 
they have had to work their way through college 
than it would be to explain a newwing on the 
house or a new motor car bought out of my 
war profits. I tell you, gentlemen, it’s going 
to be mighty unfashionable in this country, 


DECORATIONS BY 


GUERNSEY 


after we have beat the Germans, to have made a fortune 
out of the war. We are all in this thing. We have all got 
astake init. It isa people’s war. The average ‘run of the 
mine’ citizen has got more at stake in it than anybody else. 
It is not being fought by paid professional fighters, but by 
your sons and mine, and the sons of Englishmen, French- 
men, Russians, just like us. 

“Did you ever hear the story of the hack driver at Niag- 
ara Falls who told Bryan that ‘the masses of the people 
form the bulk of the population’? Well, they are fighting 
this fight for the right to live unhampered and according to 
their national ideals. It’s a grand arrangement that lets 
us have a share in it.” 

All these mature men who were sacrificing their careers 
and abandoning the well-ordered paths in which they had 
contrived to arrange their lives knew what the war was 
about; knew why the United States was participating; 
knew and recognized and accepted the moral obligation 
that lay upon them to take a part in it. Even if, as some 
people maintain, there is an imperfect national popular 
understanding of the war, even if the boys who have been 
called by the selective draft into the new National Army 
do not understand clearly and fully the vital import to 
their own country of such a savage attempt at world con- 
quest as the Germans have made, there are a constantly 
increasing number of men who do know what it all means 
and who are throwing their weight into the scale. I have 
found them giving themselves freely and unselfishly to the 
Government. They have undergone, so to say, a variety of 
religious experiences. 

There is my doctor, a renowned specialist in his branch, 
with an international reputation. Patients come to him 
from abroad, and from all over the United States. To con- 
sult him one must make an appointment weeks or even 
months in advance. He is at the very top of his profession. 
His work engrosses him. He was bound up in it every 
waking moment. When I saw him ten months ago he 
hardly knew there was a war. His daily tasks absorbed him. 
He hadn’t been roused. He had no desire and felt no obliga- 
tion to share its burdens or play a part init. Isaw him the 
other day—another man. 

“T am to be a surgeon 
in the army,” he said at 
once, “with the rank of 
major. I shall have to 
give up my practice. My 
house is for rent and my 
family will move into a 
small flat or a little house 
in the country. My son 


and my son-in-law are both i 
We are all in. Isn’t it fine?” 
“But, doctor, whatever bry 
into it? When did you get int, 
“When I began to hear \ 
stories of the German treatm} 
wounded and the attacks oj) 
ships. That touched me and) 
as nothing else in this war }, 
brought the war within my {\ 
terests. My business and all} 
ests in life are in the ea 
the disabled, the suffering 
devote your whole life to 
suffering and of pain and pn 
raged by such things as th 
it yourself,” and he thrust 
paper into my hand. I 
the account of an eyewitness \t 
pedoing by a German subma 
British hospital ship Lanfran, 
it, and so may you: ; | 
“The Lanfrane was attac(¢ 
submarine about 7:30 on Tui: 
ning, just as we had finished «j 
few of us were strolling to a} 
the deck when there was a crash which shook the; 
lently. This was followed by an explosion, and 
splinters of wood flew in all directions. I had} 
escape from being pitched overboard, and only¢ 
my feet with difficulty. In a few minutes the er 
stopped, and the Lanfranc appeared to be sinkint 
but to our surprise she steadied herself and aft) 
remained perfectly motionless. We had on bos! 
two hundred prisoners belonging to the Prussi! 
and about twice as many British wounded, ap 
latter being some very bad cases. The moment 
pedo struck the Lanfranc the Prussians made a 
for the lifeboats. One of their officers came up} 
close to which I was standing. I shouted to him ts 
whereupon he stood and scowled. ‘You must sa) 
begged. I told him to wait his turn. Other * 
showed their cowardice by dropping on their |e 
imploring pity. Some of them cried ‘Kamerada 
do on the battlefield. I allowed none of them to 


MOORE 


The Wounded Heroes of the Lanfri 


¥ EANWHILE the crew and the staff had goilt 
posts. The stretcher cases were brought oi 
quickly as possible, and the first boats were lowere} 
delay. Help had been summoned, and many vei 
hurrying to our assistance. In these moments, whill 
Tommies—many of them as helpless as little chil 
in their cots unaided, the Prussian morale droppet 
Our cowardly prisoners made another crazy efit 
into a lifeboat. They managed to crowd into o1 
sooner had it been lowered than it toppled 0! 
Prussians were thrown into the water, and th 
with each other in order to reach another boat ¢! 
a number of gravely wounded British soldiers. | 
“The behavior of our own lads I shall nev 
Crippled as many of them were, they tried to 
attention while the more serious cases were bel| 
after. And those who could lend a hand secur 
help in saving a friend or enemy. I have? 
many individual illustrations of genuine chi 
radeship. One man I saw had had a leg 
head was heavily bandaged. He was lift 
staircase by the hands, and was just as keen 01 
help for Fritz as on-saving himself. He whist 
to come and aid a Prussian who was unable t 
to internal injuries. Another Tommy lim 
along with a Prussian officer on his arm 
latter to a boat. It is impossible to give a 
tothecrewandstaff. They wereall heroes. 
at their posts until the last man had been 
some of them took off articles of their clot 
them into the lifeboats for the benefit of th 
need of warm covering. The same spirit 
as we moved away from the scene of # 
saw a sergeant take his tunic off and mak 
of it for a wounded German. There was} 
who had his arms round an enemy, tryir 
make the best of an uncomfortable res 
“In the midst of all this tragedy the 
comedy was not wanting. A cockney! ad 


of All Dressed Up and 
Then we had Take Me 
and asa French vessel 

(Continued on Pag 


X V 238, FOLIO 84 

T to see Herr Puppschen yesterday 

told him how I'd always hoped and planned 
erve the Kaiser and the Fatherland, 
[wished employment right away. 

\nkee fools,” I said, ‘‘are much too gay. 

yat to be a spy and take a hand 

: aching them to know and understand 

ur that we Germans all display.”’ 


”'2 cried, “‘ you have a noble heart, 

you will work for nothing, is it not?’’ 

+ not,” Isaid. ‘I will not start 

Isee the money, that is what!” 

| at me, then answered with a sigh: 
tare hired—and now, go out and spy!”’ 


Y W 379, FOLIO 16 
(CONFIDENTIAL) 


err Puppschen handed me a bomb. 
niiow,” he said, ‘‘ you sign this full receipt, 
1 ‘ows who made the weapon, where it’s from 


full records of the work we do 
neverything must be accounted for. 
hveceipt—and sign the copy, too; 

's erman system that will win this war.” 


ns are efficient. Each detail 

fired out and kept in black and white; 

sut a method, can the Kaiser fail 

o/ach the world to bow before his might? 
iti trolley car that bomb was lost . 
*urschen made me pay him what it cost. 


BZT 742, FOLIO 6 
i BOOK 18, PAGE 92 
» (VERY CONFIDENTIAL) 


-urschen sent a letter, all in code, 
nceven bombs, insured, by parcel post; 
dled for a half a day, almost, 

juja’t make it out. Then, neatly stowed 
g 'e bombs, so I could not go wrong, 
foid a copy of the note, translated; 
n¢vith it was another one, which stated: 
ip »u out we’ve sent the code along.” 


h« orrespondence in my file 

:d “Secret. It’s forbidden to peruse!” 
the train and started off in style 

0 (9p the bombs around at Newport News. 


r=* 


a what it’s for—we want things quite complete. 
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one Imto English Verse—By Berton 


The porter didn’t lift my bag with care; 
I had to warn him: ‘‘ There are bombs in there!”’ 


PD Q, 6 M, 4-11-44 
(PRIVATE) 


This Yankee humor—that is what they call it— 
Is stupid stuff; in Newport News I tried 
To enter, dressed as Senator La Follette. 
They said, ‘‘ You'll have to leave your bag outside. 
I had to leave it, but I pumped the guide, 
Who told me that the Yankee submarines 
Were run by horses fed on pork and beans 
And used, on land, for cavalry to ride. 


I wrote this down and went away in haste, 
But I was mad because I couldn’t tarry 
To place my bombs. So, lest they go to waste, 
I threw them at a ladies’ seminary. 
And then I found those Yankees, if you please, 
Had filled my precious bombs with Edam cheese! 


@$ % * = * 23456789 M 
SHELF 60, VOL. 10 
PAGE 53, PARAGRAPH 7 
SECRET ARCHIVES 
(QUITE SECRET) 


Herr Puppschen ordered me to hang around 

And watch a certain officer with care. 

“You shadow him,” he said, ‘‘ and everywhere 

He travels, you be right upon the ground.’’ 
I did my best, but while I lurked without 

My quarry’s club, with quite a cordial air 

He called to me: ‘‘ Don’t stick around out there. 
Come in and have a drink. You’re cold, no doubt!”’ 


I did as he requested. He was right; 
The club proved very comforting and warm. 
He laughed and cried: ‘‘ You spies are a delight, 
But really, you should have a uniform! ”’ 
That would be excellent, without a question. 
I'll tell Herr Puppschen it was my suggestion. 


C DC FOREIGN OFFICE 
NO. 179426 
(VERY SECRET) 


To-day Herr Puppschen asked me for my bill, 
All itemized, for services to date. 
“T must,”’ he told me, ‘‘ keep my ledgers straight 
To prove that I have spied with proper skill. 


1] 


irom the German of Herr Jannenwald and 


So in your vouchers you will kindly show 

The cost of every pacifist parade ; 

What bombs you placed, what editors you paid— 
For we must prove where all our moneys go.”’ 


I made the voucher out in triplicate 
And signed each copy as he told me to. 
He put them in a file marked ‘‘ Confidential.” 
The method that he has is simply great ; 
Only a German mind could put it through. 
We know that system is the true essential. 


Z2q7PJ54X 
(HIGHLY SECRET) 


The Swedish minister in Argentine 
Who used to send our letters to Berlin 
Is now in trouble, for a spy crept in 
And found a note which said some submarine 
Should sink a ship and never leave a trace. 
The papers here are quite excited, crying 
That it’s a shame! And they’re correct—such 
spying 
On private letters is a foul disgrace. 


It’s only just the Fatherland should use 
Whatever methods it may find at hand. 
But that its enemies should dare peruse 
Our secret notes I cannot understand. 
What right have they to stop us when we plot 
For unser Kaiser and for unser Gott? 


FILE xxi23 SERIES 23 
(INTENSELY SECRET) 


My letter file is missing from the flat; 
I do not understand where it has gone. 
My name was printed very neatly on 
The front of it; and then, besides all that, 
I'd written ‘‘ Very Secret”’ clear and plain, 
And on the back I’d stamped the German crest. 
I’m sure I tried to do my very best 
To warn whoever saw it to refrain 


From reading it. I wonder where it went; 
‘Perhaps the maid will know—— _She’s brought 
it back: 
The janitor had taken it, she said; 
He had become a kleptomaniac, 
But really had no criminal intent. 
She thought him somewhat batty in the head. 


(Concluded on Page 55) 
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R. INGRAM TECUM- 
Mi SEH PARKES squinted 

along the line of his short 
putt, breathed hard through his 
prominent and highly decorative 
nose, concentrated his mighty in- 
tellect upon the task before him, 
and tapped the small white ball 
ever so lightly. It rolled toward 
the cup, wavered from the line, 
returned to it again, seemed about 
to stop short of its destina- 


tion, hovered for one breathless z 


ILLUSTRATED 


“‘T’ve lost every shot in my bag,” 
was the solemn reply. “I’ve lost my 
game. You don’t know what that 
means, because you’ve never had any 
game to lose. It’s awful—awful!” 

“Forget it!’ advised Parkes. 
“Everybody has a bad day once in 
a while.” 

““You don’t understand,” persisted 
the other earnestly. ‘‘A month ago 


instant on the very lip, and at last fell into the hole. a I was breaking eighties as regular as clockwork, 
Mr. Parkes, who had been hopping up and down ile, WS) and every club I had was working fine. Then, all 


on one leg, urging the ball forward with inarticulate 
commands and violent contortions of his body, and behav- 
ing generally in the manner of a baseball fan or a finan- 
cially interested spectator at a horse race, suddenly relaxed 
with a deep grunt of relief. He glanced at his opponent— 
a tall, solemn-looking gentleman—who was regarding Mr. 
Parkes with an unblinking stare in which disgust, chagrin 
and fathomless melancholy were mingled. 

“Well, that’ll be about all for you, Mister Good Player!”’ 
announced Parkes with rather more gusto than is con- 
sidered tactful at such a time. ‘‘Yes; that cooks your 
goose, I guess! Three down and two to go, and I licked 
you’’—here his voice broke and became shrill with 
triumph. ‘‘I licked you on an even game! An even game— 
d’you get that, Bob? Didn’t 
have to use my handicap at 
all! Ho, ho! Licked a six- 
handicap man on an even 
game! That’s pretty good 
shooting, I guess! You 
didn’t think I had it in 
me, did you?” 

The other man did not 
reply, but continued to 
stare moodily at Mr. Parkes. 
He did not even seem to be 
listening. After a time the 
victor became aware of a 
certain tenseness in the situ- 
ation. His stream of self- 
congratulation checked to a 
thin trickle and at last ran 
dry. There was ashort, pain- 
ful silence. 

“T don’t want to rub it in, 
or anything,” said Parkes 
apologetically; ‘‘but I’ve got Mle ~: 
a right to swell up a little. at lea 
You'll admit that. I didn’t ae ? 
think I had a chance when «yo, woutdn’t Care ifI Had 
we started, and I never 
trimmed a six-handicap man 
before ye 

“Oh, that’s all right!’”’ said the other with the nervous 
gesture of one who brushes away an unpleasant subject. 
“Holler your fat head off—I don’t care. Give yourself a 
loud cheer while you’re at it. I’m not paying any attention 
to you.” 

Mr. Parkes was not exactly pleased with the permission 
thus handsomely granted. 

“No need for you to get sore about it,’’ was his sulky 
comment. 

The vanquished golfer cackled long and loud, but there 
was a bitter undertone in his mirth. 

“Sore? Who, me? Just because a lopsided, left-handed 
freak like you handed me a licking? Where do you get 
that stuff?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Parkes, still aggrieved, “‘if you’re not 
sore you’d better haul in the signs. Your lower lip is 
sticking out a foot and you look as if you’d lost your last 
friend.” 


This Shaft, Would You?’’ 


About an Inch Taken Off . 


at once, something went wrong—my shots left me. 
I couldn’t drive any more; couldn’t keep my irons on 
the course—couldn’t do anything. I kept plugging away, 
thinking my game would come back to me, hoping every 
shot I made that there would be some improvement; but 
I’m getting worse instead of better! Nobody knows any 
more about the theory of golf than I do, but I can’t seem 
to make myself do the right thing at the right time. I’ve 
changed my stance; I’ve changed my grip; I’ve changed 
my swing; I’ve never tried harder in my life—and look at 
me! I can’t even give an eighteen-handicap man a battle!”’ 

“Forget it!’ repeated Parkes. ‘‘The trouble with you 
is that-you worry too much about your golf. It isn’t a 
business, you poor fish! It’s a sport—a recreation. I get 
off my game every once in a while, but I never worry. It 
always comes back to me. Last Sunday I was rotten; 
to-day : 

‘To-day you shot three sevens and a whole flock of 
sixes! Bah! I suppose you call that good—eh?” 

“Never you mind!” barked the indignant Mr. Parkes. 
“Never you mind! Those sevens and sixes were plenty 
good enough to lick you! Come on, take a reef in your 
underlip and we’ll play the last two holes. The match is 
over, so you won’t have that to worry about.” 

“You don’t get me at all,’’ protested the loser. “‘Not 
being a golfer yourself, you can’t understand a golfer’s 
feelings. It’s not being beaten that troubles me. It’s 
knowing just how to make a shot and then falling down on 
the execution—that’s what breaks my heart! If ever you 
get so good that you can shoot a seventy-eight on this 
course, and your game leaves you overnight—steps right 
out from under you and leaves you flat—then 
you'll know how I feel.” 

“There you go!”’ complained Parkes. ‘‘Knock- 
ing my game again! I’m a bad player—oh, a 
rotten player! I admit it; but I can lick you to- 
day. And just to prove it I’ll bet you a ball a 
hole from here in—no handicap—not even a 
bisque. What say?” 

“Got you!”’ was the grim response. ‘‘ Maybeif 
I hit one of my old-time tee shots again it’ll put 
some heart in me. Shoot!” 


Twenty minutes later the two men walked 
across the broad lawn toward the clubhouse. Mr. 
Ingram Tecumseh Parkes was in a hilarious mood. 
He grinned from ear to ear and illustrated an 
animated discourse with sweeping gestures. His 
late opponent shuffled slowly along beside him, 
kicking the inoffending daisies out of his way. His 
shoulders sagged listlessly, his hands hung open 
at his sides, and his eyes were fixed on the ground. 
Utter dejection was written in every line and 
angle of his drooping form. When he 
entered the lounging room he threw 
himself heavily into the nearest chair 
and remained motionless, staring out 
of the window but seeing nothing. 

“What’s the matter, Bob? You 
sick?’”’? The query was twice repeated 
before thestricken man lifted his head 
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He Urged the Ball Forward With Inarticulate Commands 


Mr. Ingram Tecumseh Pa 
Was in a Hilarious Moc 


mM. L. BLUMENTHA 


slightly and turned his lackluster eyes upon 
friends seated at a table close at hand. 
“Eh? What’s that? . . . Yes; I’m sick. 
disgusted with this double-dash-blanked game.” 
Now there comes to every experienced golfer a 
from a full heart he curses the Royal and Ancient 
Mr. Robert Coyne’s friends were experienced golf 
sequently his statement was received with 
to say a certain amount of levity. r 
“We've all been there!”’ chuckled one of the li 
““Many’s the time!”’ supplemented another. — 
“Tast week,’”’ admitted a third, “I broke a dri 
tee box. I’d been slicing with it for a month; so 
the damned shaft. Did me a lot of good. Of cou 
you’re a quiet, even-tempered individual, and } 
understand what a relief it is to break a club that 
annoying you. Try it some time.” 2 
“AHumph!”’ grunted Mr. Coyne. “I’d have 
’em all!” 4 
‘Maybe you don’t drink enough,” hazarded ai 
“Cheer up!” said the first speaker. “You'll bt 
this afternoon.” 
The afflicted one lifted his head again and gaze 
fully at his friends. 
“No,” said he; ‘I won’t be all right this aften 
be all wrong. I haven’t hit a single decent shot 
weeks—not one. I—I don’t know what’s the ma 
me. I’m sick of it, I tell you.” q 
“Yep; he’s sick,’’ chirped the cheerful Mr 
coming in like an April zephyr. ‘‘ He’s sick, and Ii 
sicker. I’m a rotten-bad golfer—ask Bob if 1a 
left-handed; I stand too close to my ball; Ihe 
tee shot; I top my irons; I can’t hole a ten-foot! 
washtub; but, even so, I handed this six mana {i 
ming this morning. Hung it all over him like a 
Beat him three and two without any handicap. Li 
on an even game; but I couldn’t make him like’ 
do you think of that, eh?” , 
“How about it, Bob?” asked one of the lister! 
this a true bill?” Mr. Coyne groaned and coni 
stare out of the window. ; 
“Oh, he won’t deny it!” grinned Parkes. “I’m 
to you straight. Then, at Number Seventeen I « 
bet him a ball a hole, just to: 
life into him and stir up his 
ity. I guess that’s the wo 
cap, you understand. Not 
What did he do? Why, hes} 


n Seventeen; and he picked 

4 on Eighteen, after slicing one 

the middle of Hell’s Half 

he’s sick all right enough!” 

use—if you beat him,” said 

h lider members. 

{ could win from a well man 

while,” complained Parkes. 

tie Llick somebody I find I’ve 

g on an invalid.” 

t up and let Bob alone!” 

jit riding him.” 

ub it in!” 

ie mumbled something to the 

talk never bothered him, and 

conversation languished until 

] imself prompted one of the 

gyers to offer advice: 
you what’s wrong with you, 

u2 overgolfed. You’ve been play- 

h lately.” 

gone stale,” said another. 

se!” argued a third. “‘You 

ale at golf; you simply get off 

at Now what Bob ought to do is 
club and a dozen balls and stay 

t 1b until he gets his shots back.”’ 

4.0 good,” said a fourth. ‘If his wood has gone 

phe ought to leave his driver in his bag and use 

fiae tee. Chick Evans does that.” 


‘off the tee,” said the veteran, “is a confession 
fe 


His Hands, 


yy don’t you get the ‘pro’ to give you a lesson 
might be able to straighten you out.” 

wit does a Scotchman know about the theory of 
1) ean do is to tell you to watch him and do the 
. Now what Bob needs 
'n who plays golf, no matter how badly, feels 
so\petent to offer advice. For a long ten minutes 
‘eavy with well-meant suggestions. Coming at 
g me, nothing is more galling than sympathetic 
b Coyne, six-handicap man and expert in the 
if, hunched his shoulders and endured it all 
eciment or protest. Somewhere in his head an 
ting definite shape. Slowly but surely he was 
to the point where decision merges into ac- 


Y, ” said the veteran with the calm insistence of 
b aght to take a lay-off. He ought to forget golf 
ile 
‘re and moved toward the door. As his hand 
tk ‘knob the irrepressible Parkes hurled the last 


avrt a heavy burden. 


er get so that I can’t enjoy this game any more,” 
6 


‘hope Tl have strength of character enough to 
init.” 

o\do, do you?”’ demanded Coyne with the cold 
q2t man, goaded beyond the limit of his endur- 
¢ don’t flatter yourself. You haven’t—and you 


o.slosed behind this rather cryptic remark, and 
etlooked at each other and shook their heads. 
 \ew Bob to act like this before,” said one. 

h ab can happen when a man’s game is in a 
a the veteran. ‘Take a steady, brainy player— 
j a first-class golfer; let him lose his 
shots for a week and there’s no telling 
what he’ll do. Nothing to it—this is 
the most interesting and the most 
exasperating outdoor sport in the 
world. 

‘Just when you think you’velearned 
all there is to learn about it—bang! 
And there you are, flat!” 

“He’s been wolfing at me all morn- 
ing,” said Parkes. ‘‘Kind of silly to 
let a game get on your nerves, eh?” 


As He Stood There, Hold: 
ing the Old Mid-Iron in 


Ten Years 
Slipped Away From Him 
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“You'll never know how a real golfer feels when 
his shots go bad on him,” was the consoling response. 
“There he goes with his bag of clubs. Practice 
won’t help him any. What he needs is a lay-off.” 

“He’s headed for the caddie 
shed,” said Parkes. ‘“I’d hate to 
carry his bag this afternoon. Be 
afraid he’d bite me, or something. 

Say, have you fellows 
heard about the two Scotchmen, 
playing in the finals for a cup? It seems 
that MacNabb lost his ball on the last 
hole, and MacGregor was helping him 
look for it 
“T always did like that yarn,” interrupted the 
veteran. “It’s just as good now as it was 
twenty years ago. Shoot!’ 


A dozen caddies were resting in the shed, 
and as they rested they listened to the lively 
comment of the dean of the bag-carrying pro- 
fession, a sixteen-year-old golfing Solomon 
who answered to the name of Butch: 

“And you oughta seen him at the finish— 
all he needed was an undertaker! You know 
how good he used to be. Straight down the 
middle all the time. The poor sucker has 
blowed every shot in his bag—darned if it wasn’t pitiful to 
watch him. He ain ’*t even got his chip shot left. And on 
the last hole 

“S-s-s-t!”” whispered a youngster, glancing in the direc- 
tion of the clubhouse. ‘“‘ Here he comes now!”’ 

Because Mr. Coyne’s game had been the subject of full 
and free discussion, and because they did not wish him to 
know it, every trace of expression vanished instantly from 
the twelve youthful faces. The first thing a good caddie 
learns is repression. Twelve wooden countenances turned 
to greet the visitor. His presence in the caddie shed was 
unusual, but even this fact failed to kindle the light of 
interest in the eye of the youngest boy. 
Coyne gave them small time to wonder 
what brought him into their midst. 

“Butch,” said he, speaking briskly and 
with an air of forced cheerfulness, ‘‘if you 
had a chance to pick a club out of this bag, 
which one would you take?”’ 

“Tf I had a what?” asked Butch, pop- 
eyed with amazement. 

_ “Which one of these clubs do you like the best?” 

“Why, the light mid-iron, sir,’’ answered the boy 
without an instant’s hesitation. “‘The light mid-iron, 
sure!” : 

Mr. Coyne drew the club from the bag. 

““Tt’s yours,” said he briefly. 

“Mine!” ejaculated Butch. 
it tome, are you?”’ Coyne nodded. 
the idea? You can’t get along without that iron, sir. You 
use it more than any other club in your bag!” 

“Take it if you want it, Butch. I’m going to quit play- 
ing golf.” 

“Yes, you are!’’ exclaimed the caddie, availing himself 
of one of the privileges of long acquaintance. ‘‘ Nobody 
ever quits unless they get so old they can’t walk!” 

“Very well,” said Coyne. “If you don’t want this club, 
maybe some of these other boys a2 

“Not a chance!” cried Butch, seizing the mid-iron. 
didn’t think you meant it at first. I 

““Now then, Frenchy,” said Coyne, 
have?” 

“This is on the square, is it?’’ demanded Frenchy sus- 
piciously. ‘‘This ain’t Injun givin’? Because—me, I had 
my eye on that brassy for some time now. Weighted just 
right. Got a swell shaft in it. Thank you, mis- 
ter! Gee! What do think of that—hey? Some club!” 

At this point the mad philanthropist was mobbed by a 
group of eager youngsters, each one clamoring to share in 
his reckless generosity. So far as the boys knew, the 

situation was without parallel in golfing history; but 

this was a phase of the matter that could come up later 
for discussion. The main thing was to get one of those 
clubs while the getting was good. 

“Please, can I have that driver?’”’ 

“Aw, mister, you know me!” 

“The mashie would be my pick!” 

““Who ast you to pick anything, Dago? You ain’t got 
an old brass putter there, have you, sir? All my life I 
been wantin’ a brass putter.” 

“Gimme the one that’s left over?” 

“‘Quitcha shovin’, there! That’s a 
mighty fine cleek. Wisht I had it!” 

In less time than it takes to tell it 
the bag was empty. The entire collec- 
tion of golfing instruments, representing 
the careful and discriminating 
accumulation of years, passed 
into new hands. Everybody 
knows that’ no two golf clubs 
are exactly alike, and that a 


“You—you ain’t giving 


Saati 


“which club will you 


“But—but what’s “* 
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favorite, once lost or broken, can never be replaced. A per- 
fect club possesses something more than proper weight and 
balance; it has personality and is, therefore, not to be 
picked up every day in the week. The driver, the spoon, 
the cleek, the heavy mid-iron, the jigger, the mashie, the 
scarred old niblick, the two putters—everything was swept 
away in one wild spasm of renunciation; and if it hurt 
Coyne to part with these old friends he bore the pain like 
a Spartan. ‘‘ Well, I guess that'll be all,” said he at length. 

“Mr. Coyne,” said Butch, who had been practicing 
imaginary approach shots with the light mid-iron, “you 
wouldn’t care if I had about an inch taken off this shaft, 
would you? It’s a little too long for me.” 

“Cut a foot off it if you like.” 

“T just wanted to know,” said Butch apologetically. 
“Lots of people say they’ re going to quit; but 

“Tt isn’t a case of going to quit with me,” said Coyne. 
“T have quit! You can make kindling wood out of that 
shaft if you like.” 

Then, with the empty bag under his arm, and his bridges 
aflame behind him, he marched back to the clubhouse, his 
chin a bit higher in the air than was absolutely necessary. 

Later his voice was heard in the shower 
room, loud and clear above the sound of run- 
ning water. It suited him to sing and the ditty 
of his choice was a cheer- 
ful one; but the rollick- 
ing words failed to carry 


He Attacked Chapter Two. 
It Proved Even Worse Than the First 


conviction. An expert listener might have detected a tone 
smacking strongly of defiance and suspected that Mr. 
Coyne was singing to keep up his courage. 

When next seen he was clothed, presumably in his right 
mind, and rummaging deep in his locker. On the floor was 
a pile of miscellaneous garments—underwear, sweaters, 
shirts, jackets, knickerbockers and stockings. To his 
assistance came Jasper, for twenty years a fixture in the 
locker room and as much a part of the club as the sun 
porch or the front door. 

“ Gettin’ yo’ laundry out, suh? Lemme give you a hand.” 

Now Jasper was what is known as a character; and, 
moreover, he was a privileged one. ‘He was on intimate 
terms with every member of the Country Club and en- 
titled to speak his mind at all times. He had made a close 
study of the male golfing animal in all his varying moods; 
he knew when to sympathize with a loser, when to con- 
gratulate a winner, and when to remain silent. Jasper was 
that rare thing known as the perfect servant. 

“This isn’t laundry,” explained Coyne. ‘I’m just clean- 
ing house—that’s all. Think you can use these 
rubber-soled golf shoes?” 

““Misteh Coyne, suh,” said Jasper, ‘‘them shoes is as 
good as new. Whut you want to give ’em away faw?”’ 

“Because I won’t be wearing ’em any more.” 

“H-m-m! Too small, maybe?” 

“No; they fit all right. Fact of the matter is, Jasper, 
I’m sick of this game and I’m going to quit it.’’ 

Jasper’s eyes oscillated rapidly. 

“Aw, no, Misteh Coyne!”’ said he in the tone one uses 
when soothing a peevish child. “‘ You jus’ think you goin’ 
to quit—tha’s all!” 

“You never heard me say I was going to quit before, did 
you?”’ demanded Coyne. 

“No, suh; no.” 

“Well, when I say I’m going to quit, you can bet I 
mean it!” Jasper reflected on this statement. 

“Yes, suh,” said he gently. ‘‘Betteh let me put them 
things back, Misteh Coyne. They in the way here.”’ 

““What’s the use of putting ’em back in the locker? 
They’re no good to me. Make a bundle of ’em and give 
?em to the poor.” 
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“Mph! Po’ folks ain’t wearin’ them shawt pantsmuch— 
not this season, nohow!”’ 

“T don’t care what you do with em! Throw ’em away— 
burn ’em up—pitch ’em out. I don’t care!” 

“Yes, suh. All right, suh. Jus’ as you say.” Jasper 
rolled the heap into a bundle and began tying it with the 
sleeves of a shirt. ‘‘I’ll look afteh ’em, suh.”’ 

“Never mind looking after ’em. Get rid of the stuff. 
I’m through, I tell you—done—finished—quit!” 

“Yes, suh. I heard you the firs’ time you said it.” 

The negro was on his knees fumbling with the knot. 
Something in his tone irritated Coyne—caused him to feel 
that he was not being taken seriously. 

“T suppose a lot of members quit—eh?” said he. 

“Yes, suh,’’ replied Jasper with a flash of ivory. “Some 
of ’em quits oncet a month, reg’leh.” 

“But you never heard of a case where a player gave all 
his clubs away, did you?’’ demanded Coyne. 

“Some of .’em breaks clubs,” said Jasper; “‘but they 
always gits new shafts put in. Some of ’em th’ow ’em in 
the lake; but they fish ’em out ag’in. But—give ’em 
away? No, suh! They don’ neveh do that.” 

“Well,’”’ said Coyne, “‘when I make up my mind to doa 
thing I do it right. I’ve given away every club I owned.” 

Jasper lifted his head and stared upward, mouth open 
and eyelids fluttering rapidly. 

“You—you given yo’ clubs away!” he ejaculated. 
“Who'd you give ’em to, suh?” 

“Oh, to the caddies,” was the airy response. “‘Made a 
sort of general distribution. One club to each kid.” 


dent of the Western Rail- 
road Utilities Company, 
clutched a tiny key so firmly 


J. BIGLER MYDEN, presi- 
e 


“Misteh Coyne,” said Jasper earnestly, ‘‘tha’s foolish- 
ness—jus’ plain foolishness. S’pose you ain’ been playin’ 
yo’ reg’leh game lately—s’pose you had a lot o’ bad 
luck—that ain’ no reason faw you to do a thing like that. 
Givin’ all them expensible clubs to them pin-headed li’!’ 
boys! Lawd! Lawd! They don’t know how to treat ’em! 
They’ll be splittin’ the shafts, an’ crackin the heads, an’ 
nickin’ up the irons, an’ ui 

“Well,” interrupted Coyne, ‘what of it? I hope they 
do break ’em!”’ 

Jasper shook his head sorrowfully and returned to the 
bundle. While studying golfers he had come to know the 
value placed on golfing tools. 

“Q’ course,’ said he slowly, ‘‘yo’ own business is yo’ 
own business, Misteh Coyne. Only, suh, it seem like a 
awful shame to me. Seem like bustin’ up housekeepin’ 
afteh you been married a long time. - Why not wait 
a few days an’ see how you feel ther?” 

“No! I’m through.” 

Jasper jerked his head in the direction of the lounging 
room. 

“You tol’ the otheh gen’lemen whut you goin’ to do?” 
he asked. 

“‘What’s the use? They’d only laugh. They wouldn’t 
believe me. Let ’em find it out for themselves. And, by 
the way—there’s my empty bag in the corner. Dispose of 
it somehow. Give it away—sell it. You can have whatever 
you get for it.” 

“Thank you, suh. You comin’ back to see us once in a 
while?” 


between a huge forefinger and 
thumb that he was able to let 
himself into his private office 
through the hall door with none 
of the customary rasping of a 
spring lock. The cover of his 
mahogany roll-top went up 
noiselessly under the same steely 
control, and he sighed with sat- 
isfaction at having been able to 
come to business half an hour 
late without that fact becoming 
patent to the stenographer and 
office boy in his reception room. 
They had not heard him, as their 
unlowered voices assured him 
through the open transom. As he 
ran through the papers in a wire 
basket labeled Unanswered, he 
felt himself guilty of eaves- 
dropping. 

“Gee, Miss Scudder!” came 
the uneven treble of Eddie Mix. 
“Did you read what the Chron- 
icle says about the mysterious 
guy that put all the:motorcycle 
cops on the blink down the pen- 
insula last night? They gets 
peeved ’cause he’s driving his little gray gas-eater a hundred 
miles an hour; and every juice cop straddles his road louse 
and tears after the guy. He leads ’em round half the night; 
then loses ’em by shootin’ off through a flock of rosebushes 
at two hundred miles per. Must have been one of those 
awful rich guys from Burlingame, don’t you think?” 

“Awtully rich and awfully young,’ Miss Scudder 
amended. 

“Where do you get that ‘young’ stuff?” asked Eddie. 

““Men come out of the giddies when they’re coming out 
of their twenties,’’ sagely explained Imogene Scudder, who 
was not half through the twenties herself. “‘Those who 
don’t are bundled off to the bughouse.”’ 

J. Bigler Myden curved a calloused finger along the 
ridge of his Roman nose; then drove it thoughtfully up 
into auburn hair that showed no grizzling, except at the 
temples. In moments of reflection his eyes narrowed and 
it was apparent why he was sometimes referred to as a 
freckled old eagle. Mr. Myden was personally interested 
in the episode of the mysterious gray car. Indeed, it was 
an early excursion down the peninsula for the purpose of 
paying cyclone damages to the owner of a rose garden that 
had caused his tardiness in reaching the office. Miss 
Scudder had said the elusive speeder must be in his giddy 
twenties; her employer was within six months of fifty, yet 
he had been the joyous sole occupant of the ghostly auto 
that had made monkeys of the motor police. 


A Flyer’s Ability Must be Kept Well in Advance of His Performance 


Mr. Myden thrust at a pearl button with his thumb, 
and Miss Scudder entered the room with a quick exclama- 
tion of surprise that he could have been at his desk all the 
time without her knowing it. 

“Please take letters,” he said. “Brown & Yardley, 
Stockton. Sirs: Replying yours fourteenth, will say that 
in machinery supplied contacts are to carry 2 amperes, 
110 volts, direct current, to break 250 milamperes, 110 
volts, direct current, to carry or break 2 amperes at 110 
volts, alternating current; also, that in signal apparatus 
upper end of piston rod of the dash pot carries a jam nut 
to keep it from turning in the yoke, which yoke connects 
with a 

He got a start of about thirty words while Miss Scudder 
was flattening her notebook and extracting a pencil from 
her hair; but she caught up before they reached the first 
period. Miss Scudder was a business-office symphony in 
blue. She had been taking her employer’s dictation ever 
since the day his male stenographer broke down. Having 
endured her for two days he had refused to give her up. 
She did not ask him to repeat, as he had always supposed 
young women stenographers did. More than that, she was 
the first woman who had come intimately into his life since 
his childhood, and the experience was as galvanizing as the 
currents about which he dictated letters. 

Eddie Mix slunk in with a batch of mail and the ste- 
nographer dispatched him on an errand without losing a 


Novemlt 


“Oh, I suppose so. With the wife and the 
take care of yourself.” 
Jasper followed him to the door and watchely 
little runabout disappeared down the driveway 
“All foolishness—tha’s whut it is!” sgoliloy, 
negro. 
“This golf game—she’s sutny a goat gettel\y} 
ain’ goin’ right. Me, I ratheh play this Afiea’ 
two dice. That’s some goat getteh, too, an’ lot 
quits it; but I notice they always comes back.y; 
they always comes back.” 


II 


ye THE runabout coughed and sputtered |o 
county road the man at the wheel had tint 
the whole matter over. Everything considered, }, 
that he had acted wisely. y 
‘Been playing too much golf, anyway,” he 
“Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, Sunday, 
days—too much! . And then worrying 
game in between. It’ll be off my mind now. .| 
thing sure—Mary’ll be glad to hear the news. 
joke of hers about being a golf widow won’t go 
Yes, she’ll have to dig up anewone. . . . Ma 
been a little selfish and neglectful. I’ll make up, 


a 


though. Sundays we can take the big car 
picnics. The kids’ll like that.’” be 

He pursued this train of thought until he f 
virtuous. He could see himself entering the } 


(Continued on Page 82) 


single word relating ti 
sorbing topic of 
hour later Miss 
called to sign for a 
a haberdasher’s. It 
name, and she opened 
returned to her note 
playing a satin cravat, 
oxblood strove with ¢: 
color predominance, 
“The tastes of yo 
marked Miss Scudder 
riot that no police fo 
handle. Eddie should 
ter than to have his pers: 
chandise delivered at th 
Shelifted theneckwea: 
by the middle, as thoug 
a threatening wasp, and 
it into the wastebasket. 
“If used where no di 
rent would flow in tl 
coils,’ said Mr. Myder 
“this transformer wou 
ten amperes in each sec 
It was confusion he we 
ering, but not confusion 
probable feelings of Ed 
The brilliant outrage M 
der had consigned to tk 
basket had been orderet 
Myden for his own ad 
The offices of the Western Railroad Utilities C 
were on the top floor of the Orient Building and 
dows were open to the bright sky. Suddenly th 
the sharp plit-plit, plit-plit of a gasoline engine a 
clerks slid from their stools. Imogene Scudder h 
exclaimed: j 
“Oh, that’s Barry Ball—the dare-devil of the 
call him. Lordy, it must be great spending 
there with nothing to dodge but the damp cor 
cloud!” 
She got up and moved quickly to a window. Mr 
had preceded her. He was staring upward at 
machine that resembled a skeletonized fish 4 
a great curve above the city. 
“T’d love that—I would!” 
Mr. Myden breathed the words with th 
prayer. ; 
“Better see Barry Ball,” suggested Miss 
guess you could fix it—if he had faith in your 
say he charges twenty dollars to take up a] 
“Passenger fiddlesticks!” snorted J. Bi 
“When I turn bird I want to do my own fi 
Miss Scudder laughed frankly and long. 
“You forget. something,” she chuckled. 
that this is a young man’s game.” oe 
The freckled old eagle whirled as if to make a 
reply, but something caught in the tail of his 


. 
ha! 


ry 


ndicted 
«old age. 
ved heav- 
is swivel 
d buried 
< in his 


(rat after- 
hen the 
pher and 
y and all 
ind little 
jels had 
offices, he hung on at his desk. Thorough 
that he was, he always made a careful survey 
oblem. In the present matter the contributing 
‘ances appeared to reach back about fifty years. 
wed his life—the dogged uprise of a Pennsyl- 
utchman born on a clay farm. 

the loss of his youth of which he stood accused; 
is thoughts ranged back along the period of his 
yanhood he realized that he had never really 
that youth was. His twenties had been wholly 
din getting a technical education—in learning 
gs that had enabled him, during the next ten 
| perfect a device that minimized the dangers in 
grailroad trains. The world had paid him a mil- 
(ats for his device; but now, as he charged the loss 
‘uth against the invention, he felt that he had been 
( Barry Ball, late a common chauffeur, ignorant 
ag, was looking down from the clouds and laughing 
corn. The freckled old eagle clutched the corners 
sk. 

‘ye passed the bird age, Jake Myden,” he mut- 
) and the problem before you is this: Can a worm 
| to fly?” 


Over San Francisco 


Simmons, blasé, weather-beaten, but youthful 
‘olled in the wide doorway of his hangar on the 
use beach. Behind him was his biplane, a brown 
vat i to fold its wings, tucked into a cage that 
actly. 

; of course,”’ Lute was saying to his new mechani- 
here’s always a bunch of breeze along the ocean 
it I never goes up unless the feel is right, do I? 
feller that comes out here to listen to the animals 
‘on the Seal Rocks is my meat. I only have to go 
ver his noodle a couple of times before he’s ready 
with his money for ten minutes of the big thrill. 
sting that strut; business is due to pick up any 


Above the Cloud of Fog 


The alert birdman had noted a gray automobile as it 
parked beside the boulevard; and now an overcoated 
figure was plodding toward him through the sand. 

“An old boy!’”? he commented. When the plodder 
puffed to a standstill in front of him Simmons looked him 


_over with a comprehending eye, smiled and said: “A 


hatful of wind stirring to-day; but it’s off the ocean and it 
cuts no ice. I’ll flop over to the Cliff House and back with 
you for a ten spot. Ever been up before?” 

The visitor slipped out of his ulster. He wore riding 
breeches and puttees and a leather coat, from the pocket of 
which he produced a ten-dollar bill. 

“Young man,” he directed, “‘keep me in the air just as 
long as—advisable.”’ 

The biplane trundled lightly out of its cage; and the 
aviator explained to his passenger, while putting hood and 
goggles on him, that his chief business would be to sit 
tight, hold fast and keep looking far out ahead. The mech- 
anician came, with a soiled ledger and pencil. 

“Name and address,” he demanded. 

“Necessary?” the passenger inquired of Lute. 

The birdman nodded. 

“Safety-first stuff,” he grinned. 

“Then make it J. Bigler Myden, Orient Building, City,” 
the visitor complied as Simmons adjusted him to his 
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seat, ‘“‘and for- 
get it.” 

The mechani- 
cian swung the 
propeller, and the 
engine, after a 
false start or two, 
broke into a 
barking so violent 
that the passen- 
ger wondered 
whether this 
power plant was 
built to develop 
energy or noise. 
Presently they 
started off along 
the smooth, hard 
sand, at the 
water’s edge, and 
almost instantly, 
it seemed to him, 
they were travel- 
ing at a terrific 
speed. When he 
could control his 
breath heresolved 
to disobey in- 
structions and 
look down. He 
found the beach 

dropping away from them; they had changed their 

supporting element from earth to air without any per- 
ceptible change in motion. 

“Ugh-h-h-h-h-h-h-h!” 

The steady roar of the engine drowned the involuntary 
gurgle that came from the passenger’s lips. Primitive 
joy was finding outburst in primitive sound. He had 
never experienced anything to equal it; the nearest 
had been on one or two occasions when, forgetting his 
duty to society, he had thrown his full weight upon the 
accelerator of his big motor car. This sweep through 
the air was the thing he had always been trying to do in 
his dreams. He looked down intently. The surf was a 

waving white ribbon that divided the water from the land, 
but ocean waves and sand dunes had alike disappeared, lost 
in the flatness of all earthly things. Pedestrians were 
worms; the autos on the boulevard no more than wiggling 
cockroaches. 

The tip of the right wing rose sharply and the machine 
circled grandly above a yellow box overhanging the ocean— 
the Cliff House, of course. A moment later it passed over 
what appeared to be three flat stone tables, strewn with 
sausages—the jagged cones called the Seal Rocks. A long 
way off could be seen the hangar, at the end of the beach; 
and then almost immediately it was below them. The 
pilot circled, shut off the engine, and the plane swung down 
to the sand like a mallard. 

“Say, you’re all right!” the aviator complimented his 
passenger as they shed goggles and hoods. ‘‘Come out 
and do it again some time, eh?” 

Mr. Myden drew a wallet from an inside pocket of his 
leather coat and fished out two pieces of paper. 

“T’m coming out to-morrow,” he said briskly; 
as a passenger, but as a pupil.” 

““Zowie!”’ yelled Lute Simmons. ‘As a what?” 

“As a pupil. I’ve heard that you charge five hundred 
dollars for teaching young birds to fly. I’m no young bird; 
so here’s a check for a thousand. The other paper is a legal 
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document relieving you of all responsibility for anything 
that may happen to me. What time in the morning?” 

The aviator was dazed. He looked at the two papers in 
his hand; then looked long at Mr. Myden. His gaze 
settled on the curving beak and the knob of a chin. 

“Barry Ball, now,” he at last began—“‘ Barry Ball, he 
never would fall for a proposition like this in a month of 
Sundays; but me—vwell, I’m not the guy that told Old 
Man Napoleon he wouldn’t get across the Alps!” 

Late that afternoon Mr. Myden dictated to his stenog- 
rapher the following letter: “Mr. Andrew P. Jacobs, 911 
Ocean Boulevard, City. Sir: Replying your request, will 
say that have arranged to give personal supervision to 
installation of your machinery, though same will prevent 
me from reaching my office before ten o’clock on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays of each week.” 

Now 911 Ocean Boulevard was a sand lot opposite the 
flying school, and the finished letter went no farther than 
Mr. Myden’s wastebasket. Andrew P. Jacobs was a myth. 
The dictation had no other object than to convey mis- 
leading information to Miss Imogene Scudder. 


J. Bigler Myden discovered that birds must learn to 
walk and run before they can fly. Lute Simmons intro- 
duced him to a flappy old penguin, which, by reason of its 
limited wings, could no more rise into the air than the 
creature for which it was named. The penguin would 
enable the pupil to learn the controls without danger of 
breaking his neck—the lack of controls, the pupil soon 
came to call them. ‘‘She’ll run a little bit crazy at first,” 
Lute warned; ‘‘but all you gotta do is not to give her too 
much juice and be ready to slap your throttle shut if she 
heads for the ocean.” 

It looked easy. The engineer pupil needed only the 
briefest explanation before he understood that by turning 
the steering wheel to right or left he would swing the rud- 
der, and with the same movement lift one aileron and 
depress the other in order to bank the machine for its turn. 
The elevators, which made the machine go up or down, 
were operated by the forward or backward movement of 
the steering post itself; though, of course, there would be 
no opportunity to use these on the penguin. 

The mechanician twisted the propeller, the engine splut- 
tered and roared, and Mr. Myden opened the throttle. 
The biplane scudded off sharply to the left; so he swung 
the wheel to the right, just as he would have done in his 
auto, and the machine did a circle and a half so quickly 
that the ocean seemed to the dazed driver to have flopped 
over to the other side. When he had his bearings he 
opened the throttle again. The penguin moved ahead for 
twenty yards; then tore off madly toward a sand hummock 
at one side. The pilot resolved to steer round that hum- 
mock, and he did; but a moment later he was compelled 
to shut off the power, for the chill surf of the Pacific was 
beating against his knees. He was in four feet of water, 
and his course, if persisted in, would take him to Japan. 

Mr. Myden was not the only pupil. Three young men 
in gay sweaters, awaiting their turn, guffawed so loudly 
that they could be heard above the engine. They were 
still whooping when Lute and the mechanician, wading in 
waist-deep, trundled the plane back to safety on the beach. 
Mr. Myden’s face was like an eggplant. 

“Vl drive it straight or die!” he gritted. 

Simmons clapped a hand on the throttle. “To-morrow,” 
he announced. ‘I never let a guy do more than ten min- 
utes at a lesson. Just 
keep thinking about it 
and next time it’ll be 
easier.” 

But it was not easy 
at the second lesson, or 
at the sixth. In moy- 
ing the controls even 
a little the beginner 
moved them too much. 
The flying machine, 
the engineer reasoned 
the thing out, has an 
immense margin of 
control beyond its 
needs when on the 
ground or in favorable 
air, this being neces- 
sary to provide ample 
control when condi- 
tions are unfavorable. 
Really, all he needed 
to learn was not to 
overdo the thing. And 
this was so desperately 
difficult, the amazing 
gyrations of the pen- 
guin so persistent, that 
the elderly pupil pres- 
ently concluded that 
he was attempting the 
impossible. Then he 
overheard strangely 


cheering words shouted by the instructor at one of the 
youngsters who had somersaulted out of his seat: 

“Aw, you make me tired! Why don’t you watch the 
old simp there? He’s learning—he is. He’s the only one 
of you guys that’s getting light a-tall.’’ 

The old simp took fresh courage; and the day came 
when he could steer his grass-cutter in a perfect course, 
and when he had grown so light that he was ready for 
transfer to a machine that could fly. It was a momentous 
ten seconds when Mr. Myden did his first hop. As he 
scudded along he lifted the elevators and opened the throt- 
tle. The plane swept away from the ground. Instantly 
the throttle was eased down and the hop was completed, 
with the little wheels rolling along the sand once more. By 
and by hops were lengthened into straights, and for a min- 
ute at a time Mr. Myden exercised in the air the science of 
control he had learned on the ground. The maddening 
feature of the business was that Lute Simmons could 
neither be persuaded nor bribed into allowing a lesson to 
proceed for more than fifteen minutes. 

“You know yourself you bite off enough in that time to 
keep you chewing for twenty-four hours,” Lute would say; 
and his senior pupil could not deny the truth of the state- 
ment. Or sometimes the refusal would be voiced in another 
manner, thus: “I’d just love to let you have your own 
way; but I’m not trying to build up a big personal grave- 
yard, like some of the teachers I know.” 

After straights came little flights above a curved course 
marked broadly on the ground. The art of the perfect 
circle in still air was achieved in the same way. Then, one 
calm morning, just when theimpatient learner had despaired 
of the day ever coming at all, he was allowed to take the 
air and steer away from the beach for a short flight across 
the dunes. He actually glimpsed the downtown district 
over the hilltops known as Twin Peaks before turning back. 
When he landed the blood was racing through his veins 
and he was so filled with a terrible kind of elation that he 
could not trust his voice. Lute Simmons whistled. 

“Grandson or grandpa, it makes no difference!” he 
exclaimed. “The big thrill drives ’em all crazy. But don’t 
forget for an instant that flying is done by the feel, and 
that any old man’s feelings are rusty wires and slow to 
give him warning. For the love of heaven, Uncle Methu- 
salum, don’t you ever take a single chance!” 

The instructor chose his words deliberately to sear in a 
great truth; but to one in the pupil’s state of elation they 
were as mosquito bites to a cigar-store Indian. 

At mid-afternoon Miss Scudder entered the private 
office noiselessly and discovered her employer’s left hand 
resting on the top of the safe, his right on the top of his 
desk and his body swinging pendulumlike between his 
arms, his feet twenty inches from the floor. 

“Be careful!’”’ she screamed. ‘‘ You’ll break something !”’ 

Mr. Myden vaulted down. 

“That old inkwell isn’t so brittle,’’ he laughed, through 
an embarrassment that was boyish. 

“Forget the brittle old inkwell,’’ Miss Scudder corrected 
him; “I was speaking of brittle old bones.” 

Whereupon the ample athlete dropped into his chair 
and emitted peals of incredulous laughter, while his ste- 
nographer stood before him with a sheaf of letters in her 
shapely hands and a shock of wonder in her velvet eyes. 


The biplane that had been used in teaching the president 
of the Railroad Utilities Company to fly was of the familiar 
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and fifteen minutes later he looked at t 
again—from above. 
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painting! And the form and base of the picture were taken 
from the white teeth and laughing eyes and olive oval seen 
for that instant back of the lattice in Jivan Street. 

I found Brundage at Hosung; joined his outfit in the 
mountains there, and bade good-by to the caravan I had 
ridden with halfway across Sungaria. It was good to grip 
the hand of the chief again. I had seen this American 
show his quality. He wasn’t bright, wasn’t showy, or 
particularly eminent as a scientist—but he could wait! 
Also he could push on a day or two longer against big odds 
than any other man I ever traveled with. It was dark 
when I reached the outfit. Brundage ordered me to have 
a bite and a drink with him, and turned me over to bunk 
with a man named Lempke. 

“Good little guy, this Lempke,” was all the chief said. 

His name was uninteresting. So far as I knew, the name 
of Lempke wasn’t connected with anything particular in 
our work. I recalled some interesting research stuff at 
Jena, but research isn’t production. 

Such was the unhealthy frame of mind I brought to this 
meeting. I look now with proper scorn upon that point of 
view—all meshed in the world idea of achievement, and 
lost to the real luck and revelation of manhood. 

A little man came forth from the fires. His face was 
actually hard to get used to, so spoiled was it from sun and 
exposure. He wouldn’t wear a helmet half the time. His 
broad forehead was colored with that gray ghostly brown 
which results from many coats of tan upon a skin natu- 
rally white. The brown was finished off with black specks 
of deeper burning. Therest was bone and sunken shadows. 
He wasn’t ill—just worn down. He got up from his knees 
by the fire and came forward with a flip to his muscles 
and the smile of a boy. 
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“T thought I heard my 
name paged,”’ he said. 

It appears that I had 
put on a kind of reserve for 
the moment; in fact, I 
heard myself explaining 
with dignity that I was 
Lang, of the Palo Alto 
contribution. Lempkesaid 
he knew me before I spoke, 
having seen my picture in 
the papers. 

At Hosung mail had ac- 
cumulated in the care of 
Brundage for Professor 
Blondin’s little party, 
which we were scheduled 
to meet ten days thence at 
Mansteve’s, in Chionin. 
Blondin was now supposed 
to be tarrying in Faiming, 
two days’ journey north 
from Hosung. Brundage 
whistled up Lempke and 
me to make the lateral 
passage between the two 
travel lines. We chose to 
hurry, taking no servants. 

First of all, and unwisely, 
we ran from a native band 
to save tribute, and on the 
second day we met asand 
gale. The trail was an an- 
cient and tricksy two-camel 
pass, and the wind filled in 
all its marks and inequali- 
ties. Wemusthavegot onto 
an old creek bed instead 
of the pass, for the second 
night broughtno Faiming— 
instead a stranger and 
deeper desolation. No 
man-made laws or com- 
passes hold good in the 
Gobi. 

In the next three days 
I began to learn Lempke; 
and on the fifth night out 
from Hosung I sat down, 
facingthelittleman. Death 
looked at me over his 
shoulder. 

We divided a bird por- 
tion of bread. He hurried 
through his morsel as if 
impatient to light a ciga- 
rette. We had started with 
three days’ provisions, and 
had made the third do for 
the last three days. There was a ridiculously ample supply 
of cigarette tobacco and papers. Lempke hadn’t smoked 
until the famine struck us. Since then he had rolled one 
cigarette after another. ‘‘I was brought up on ’em,” he 
said, holding up a nicely turned paper. ‘I began to look 
like one five years ago and stopped. I’ve been looking ever 
since for an excuse like this to take on again.” 

He put back the second half of his bread, muttering that 
he would get toit later. Ifelt absurd. I had been lingering 
over my crumbs, and must have appeared obscene to one 
who had himself in hand like the little man before me. I 
couldn’t have looked to Lempke as I looked to myself, or 
he would have hated me. You must judge this narrative, 
at least part of it, somewhat from other points of view 
than mine. I can get detached enough right now to know 
that Brundage would never have called me to the Gobi, or 
Lempke would never have struck for my companionship, 
if I looked to them as I sometimes looked to myself. 

This was sand. Here was sand. It turned cold and hot 
in an hour, no life in it—the Sahara, fallow land beside it; 
the Mojave and the Yuma, like a dream of still waters. 
Lempke took a little pinch of sand in his fingers and spread 
it out in his left palm. 

“And they say that each grain has an affinity 

He laughed. “‘They say that when old Mother Earth 
is finished each grain will stand next to its own.” 

Just then I seemed to hear the click of the lattice again 
and saw the olive oval once more. 

There was but one canteen of water left—three pints. I 
was sick for it all. The desert was darker when Lempke 
spoke: ‘‘Say we drink what there is and trust in luck— 
go to sleep, palms up, like a pair of kids, eh?” 

“Eh?” I repeated coldly. 
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“Nothing happens to a pair of kids,’’ he added. ‘‘It’s 
our damn fears that get us into trouble. Shall we drink it 
all now?” 

I jumped him then. ‘‘That’s not only wanton talk,” I 
finished, ‘‘but it’s rotten bad campaign ethics.” 

Night was thickening. To the westward the sunset’s 
afterglow was a dark red pyramid—all that remained of 
an evil day. The rest was cooling sand and dry shadow. 
Lempke had merely moistened his lips; I took two greedy 
mouthfuls, thinking of the gold and precious stones the 
canteen contained. 

Perhaps I was looking at it wildly. I jumped when the 
little man spoke reminiscently: 

“Tt was this way before. When I have cigarettes I don’t 
care much for anything else. They plant a fungus in your 
chest, and if you keep feeding the fungus you don’t bother 
with other appetites. Right now I wouldn’t care for a big 
steak or a horn of Pilsener - 

He blew out a deep inhalation, and I “crawled” him in 
the dark. 

“Just keep mein papers and matches. Keep the matches 
dry,” he added, laughing. 

I pushed myself back from him on the sand. I remember 
thinking that he was morbid. I remember appreciating 
the wisdom and wit of my own remark—that the land was 
so dry that the wind couldn’t slide over it. There was a 
long pause, which Lempke broke: 

“You packed most of the load all day. You’re naturally 
dry 9 

It began to dawn on me what he was aiming at. 

““T suppose you’re about to suggest that I drink the rest 
of the water?” I said hoarsely. 

“Tt would be off your mind—and mine,” he muttered. 
“Tt rides me to see your tongue hanging out. I’m not 
thirsty au 

I swung my hand over against his, but turned my back. 

That night I dreamed that I passed through certain hor- 
rors of perdition and at last came to a pool of water. I 
knelt beside it and began to drink. There was an instant 
of heavenly joy—then the pool disappeared with a sudden 
gurgle into the earth. 

When I woke the dawn was an hour old. The little man 
was sitting up near by, dragging calmly at a cigarette. 
I shook the canteen. Only a few drops tinkled inside. I 
was not suffering from thirst as I had been when I fell 
asleep. Sweat poured out suddenly upon my face. ~ 

“Did I—I say, Lempke!—did I sleep with my mouth 
open last night?” 

He turned to me sharply. ‘‘How do I know how you 
look to the angels?”’ he questioned. 

“You’re dying of thirst, man,” I said in an awed tone, 
“and you turned over that canteen into me. It’s empty. I 
dreamed M 

“Never mind what you dreamed, Lang,” he said quietly. 
“Took out yonder ——”’ 

I followed with my eyes the direction his finger pointed 
and saw afar off—it seemed at the very end of the morn- 
ing—three moving specks. ‘‘Camels 
and riders,’’ said j Lempke. ‘‘ What 
did I tell you about a j couple of kids?” 

‘‘Let’s run for . them!” I yelled. 

““What’s the use?” pet { he answered. 
“They’re coming our way.” 

That was character- 
istic. I sat down be- 
sidehim, exhausted. In 
the joy of approaching 
rescue the little man’s 
greatness flooded into 
me. I looked at him 


“They Were So Sure of What They Were Doing That They Were Not Even 
Amused Over Their Coup or Qver Our Amazement’’ 


~ and then turned my eyes away, for he smiled 


at me. The more you look at the tests of life Ae 
the more you find that a brave man is right in fe 
other ways. Courage is spirit. My father / — 
once told me that if I ever found a gritty part- 
ner to stick to him. I recalled this as I sat in 
silence beside Lempke while the rescue outfit 
crept slowly in. He grabbed me when we heard 
a voice at last, a sob in his throat: ‘‘Ithought 
we were hitting the dream dope,” he said. 
“So slow, so still—I thought it was mirage!”’ 

It was Blondin and his nephew and a Tartar 
guide. They hadstarted out for Chionin 
or we wouldn’t have found them, for 
we were miles east of Faiming. Blondin 
was a dry-as-dust scientist, without 
humor, past sixty, dressed in black 
clothes, sitting his camel with a book 
in his hand. 

“Bless me!’’ he said, looking down 
at last. ‘‘Here are white men, who can 
tell us where we are.” 

_ The whole center of his face danced 
queerly behind heavy-glazed spectacles. 

“My name is Blondin—Professor 
Blondin,” he added. “I represent the 
New England Archeological Society and 
am journeying to the Tantalus lava 
beds for the purpose of investigating the 
prehistoric civilizations of the Gobi 
Desert ts 

The young man of the party now 
quietly and affectionately appeared to 
push the professor’sface. Hethenasked 
us matters to the point—why we were 
sitting discouraged-like out in the morn- 
ing light, for instance. ‘We delivered 
the mail and accompanied the party to 
Chionin, being delayed at times by the professor, who was 
often lured far from the camel tracks in quest of the big 
Ahura-Mazda butterflies. 


Chionin and Mansteve’s at last. It was the heart of the 
night when we were admitted to the big plantation house 
on the slopes above the town. Smothered in dust and 
dazed with fatigue, the smell of cedar and fresh-watered 
flowers made me feel like a stable hand in a front room. 
An English-speaking Chinese informed us that the expedi- 
tion party was slowly assembling; also many other matters 
we were too tired to hear. Lempke and I were placed in 
a broad room that opened upon a balcony. We hardly 
looked round, but chose a pair of pallets and dropped 
down with our heads and shoulders out of the door. 

I woke to the singing of birds. You have to think of 
what we’d already been through to understand. The sing- 
ing reached me in the bottom of a deep stupor, but I 
began to rise to it. It was like ascending to the top of a 
wonderful house, floor after floor sliding by—and with each 
floor the songs nearer, deeper and sweeter. At last the 
sense of the old solid earth began to come in to me, and I 
lay in a yellow dawn, and the smell of verbenas was in the 
air, and the birds below under the balcony were giving up 
their souls in intimate and thrilling inflection. 

Fully awake, I lay for a long time as one in para- 
dise—a smell of toast and coffee and bacon in the air. 
You’d have to come home from the wars to get the 
full joy of it. The bird songs died down and then I 
heard a voice: 

“Yes, another party—four, I think—very fagged 
and burned out—two young men, one boy and an old 
professor—Blondin. Sinhui took care of them.’ 

The voice of a woman! Birds, bacon, sunlight and 
coffee—merely precursors. I rose, a changed man. It 
never occurred to me how important a woman is in a 
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world. j 
“Some little birds,’”’ he repeated. 
I hadn’t known how lonely I was. 


ts 
eel 


standing against a blowing curtain of bamboo | 
guitar strings, the morning sun sifting throug: 
shoulders like a living storm of arrows. That 
breakfast room. She was more than I pictured- 
anyone could picture—young, dark, full of life) 
ter. Little Lempke was sitting across, efface 
nificant. 

Mansteve came in—a tall, attenuated, white-ti 
eyes fierce with power. The “English mys 
recently been told, knew what he was doing» 
increase of his own vast fortunes, in interestinh 
deeply in this new Gobi venture of ours, but I nv 
relation clearly, so there is only the point oi 
now. In any case he was a faultless and mucit 
and appeared to be the benefactor of the entirex 
He had lived in Chionin for many years. In 
had a different inflection of voice for me fro 
he gave Lempke, another voice for the seja 
another for his daughter, whom he called by! 
middle names— Mary Anstey. 

I found myself telling her about Lempke, wl 
were together for breakfast, the father having 
She looked closer at the little man as I deseril 
sand finish that was under his burned and pick 
There is a perversity about these things; she 
awake to Lempke before I spoke. Because I ap 
blasting my own part I never talked better. 
time Lempke was picking up. It was like sud¢ 
ing the fact that I had lived for some weeks wil 
man. During that breakfast he showed me 


time that there was a remarkable polish to his ji 
peril and humor and a lot of the world had rely 
off a man. 

But it was the presence of the woman that 
ioned him—his hands moving with grace, eyes | 
eager and resonant, his mind fanciful with all 
able equipment. 


- in was one of the lesser walled cities on the north- 
vos of the Khingan Range. Mansteve had built a 
ck villa there, facing the morning sun and over- 
J, deep valley whose far pass opened to the desert. 
jraced gardens, roses and vines, little temples and 
jind bowers—it was as if Nature and man, in the 
_ the aristocrat, Mansteve, had worked together to 
ose last foothills glorious, before they debouched 
Gobi—white as moonlight, white as bone dust. 
/> and sunlight, or dusk and misty mountain dis- 
‘walking with Mary Anstey sometime each day— 
; a wonderful three weeks while the specialists 
| for the expedition. Often she would ask about 
; Always she said she liked to hear about my 
hat she thought the friendship of men one of the 
ngs of the world. And sometime, almost every 
\ry Anstey would walk with Lempke. 
J yer at night, the little man and I were silent. Each 
/oe natural, but he was strange to me. I saw him 
sly. It was tarough him that I learned that Man- 
‘{ looked me up, in his English fashion. 
fF been col- 


_ “J heard 
> racting in- 


all I knew, 
r sixminutes, 


| take—that 
d or,” 

yt does he 
7 asked cu- 


(\oe he likes 

eenough to 
that you 

1 a certain 

(the expedi- 
” 


a Brund- 
pe 

yidered if 
| caught my 
1 that it was 
i father of 


yut me. 
2 ouse and 
were lively 
"2 crowd was 
1 in a way, 
1 thering of 
‘id attachés 
trespond- 
bre the call 


lof the big 
men of the 
Jd arrived; 
1s the strange thing to chronicle: So far as Mary 
y as concerned we two who had come early retained 
agic of the first welcome—no abatement in the 
a breakfasts and walks together. 
E ath is out. The lattice laugh and challenge were 
| mble at the door. Mary Anstey knocked and 
«ny heart, so far as I was concerned, before I 
senses enough to stammer ‘‘Come in!” She 
t pear to know this. I was delicate about it. We 
i rested in the most absurd and out-of-the-way 
ar f conversation—and all the time there was noth- 
n the world but her presence and the things I 
Nsay. Every day she seemed purer and wiser, more 
il and perfect. Anyone might say this, but I mean 
- tad fancied a glitter in her eyes that first morning, 
1 gh at us behind it. I couldn’t forget this, but the 
t ight began to look like treason to me now. She 
' nderful knowledge of life, but it was lightly car- 
ily an intuitive mind can carry lightly. She was a 
first and last; but deep in the heart of her I saw 
: the love-creature designed to become my first 


el aard to the thought that if I loved Mary Anstey 
t gh and her heart turned to Lempke I must pull 
miout there was resistance against this, heavy as the 
vontinent. Very clearly she was drawn to him. 
ni who started to develop the little man wasn’t 
5 0 lose interest right away. Most people wouldn’t 
m twice, but those who did were rewarded. 
> jre awake much in the nights, but talked little. 
he days I was always quick to leave when it 
™ to me that the two wanted each other alone. 
“would look strangely at me when they came in 


, 


from a walk. They were often together, but seldom for 
long. One night he remarked that Mary Anstey was a 
wonderful woman, speaking with a kind of nervous rever- 
ence. I had no flourish to add to the subject, so we put out 
the lights. 

The fact is she was between us. I wasn’t big enough to 
do my part: The days quickened now toward the time of 
setting forth on the expedition. Talk on this point filled 
the Hall. It was like brine on a welted back to me. Each 
day I had to go apart alone, to get my nerve at the thought 
of leaving Mary Anstey. I would walk out alone for an 
hour on the narrow rocky ways—holding myself by the 
throat, so to speak. 

Lempke looked like a kind of master to me. I often 
thought if Brundage could have read half my thoughts he 
would have sneered at the idea of my being fit to stand by 
in his work. Brundage served the old planet herself before 
God or woman. 

At last came the afternoon—the third before our depar- 
ture—when Lempke and Mary Anstey walked out together 
and were gone three hours. Believe me right here, there 


“Why Did I See Her, if I Wasn’t to Ask? And Why Was She Everything to Make a Madman Out of Me?” 


was no thought in my mind of her dangling between two 
adorers. Unless she read the silences of my heart she could 
not have known that I lived and died and was buried for 
her sake several times each day. I had no reproach in the 
world, but I was all bewildered with pain. 

Mansteve himself made it harder by inquiring all that I 
knew about Lempke—whether I had known him long, and 
where, and how, and who he was at home. 

I repeat there wasn’t anything to fight, except myself. 
There never is if aman only knew and held to the thought— 
just plain old losing me, who couldn’t keep the smile 
straight, who couldn’t keep the whimper out of my neck. 

Even though I didn’t come out clean that afternoon I 
could see the stiffness of the grade I was required to make. 
Another man, the best man I knew, was taking away the 
one thing in the world that couldn’t be bought or fought 
for. I had to acknowledge my general lack of weight and 
quality—the intrinsic lack of something, because of which 
Mary Anstey’s love could not be given tome. When this 
happens, you see, there is nothing to mitigate the thought 
that a man isn’t there with the stuff. 

I stood out on the veranda and watched a far mountain. 
I remember the big erosions on the face of it—the sun was 
straight above—the big gray drains standing forth from 
the green slopes like the tablets which the Master brought 
down. One of the erosions was marked like a triangle, and 
another like a swastika. 

Queerly hushed, the two came in at dusk. Her father 
had stepped up beside me. He started to speak, but when 
he looked at Mary’s face he cleared his throat and left the 
veranda. Then we three lingered a moment without words. 
The big desert party was gathering for mess in the baronial 
hall below. The far hills and the red in the dusk and the 
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cool, slow-moving air made the Khingan Range look vast as 
a universe to my eyes—deserts and tundras stretching 
beyond—desolate winds to blow across the human heart. 

Occasionally at the table my eyes turned to Lempke. 
He ate his courses dutifully, but left immediately. And 
then I saw that I was to have Mary Anstey once more 
alone. I waited for her to tell me. 

She was lovelier than I had ever known. Her hair was 
combed back from the white brow—a touch of moisture 
there—somewhat tired, yet adorable—a face such as you 
would look from to find a child in the arms. 

I wanted death, and was ashamed before her. My father 
once gave me counsel. ‘Stick it out until you see a sail’ 
was the way he put it. 

But I had been unable to eat. Mary Anstey went away 
for a moment to bring an ice and some coffee to the west 
balcony, where we went from the lesser dining room. 

I watched her hands. They were cool as rose leaves, and 
as delicate of texture. She was attuned to the one perfect 
mystery of magnetism, which my heart answered to. But 
before we had words her father came and took her away. 

Ifollowed Lempke 
to our room. He 
looked up from his 
writing and started 
to speak, but noth- 
ing came of it. 
Again, after I had 
gazed for many 
minutes at a blurred 
page, I felt his eyes 
upon me, but it was 
not until after the 
lights were out that 
we really talked. 
That was from cot 


to cot. 

“T say, Lang!” 

“Yep 172 

““We never bored 
each other much 
talking about 
affairs a 

ceNigs 

“T’m not going to 
begin now.” 


*Tedon*tethink 
we're in danger of 
insulting each other,” 
I said. 

“T’m in wrong 
with myself, 
Lang Ke 

Thad to keep 
creaking the cot 
with my shoulders, 
for fear he would 
hear my heart. 
Lempke went on: 

““T’ve got an idea 
that you feel the 
same way—that 
Mansteve’s daughter 
is a wonderful 
woman!’ 

I intimated that he had said something. 

‘Perhaps I’m overconscientious,”’ he added, “but it 
comes to me that I am not playing the game on the 
square ry 

His voice was quiet now, the words steady and slow: 

“You know, I never stay still, Lang. There isn’t a girl 
but what I’d leave. I don’t care anything about clearing 
up the mysteries of the map, but I’ve got to get on the far 
fishing and hunting grounds from time to time. I get the 
call—that’s all I know. Everything that I have goes. 
When I leave I know that I’m not going to get what I set 
out after. But I’m no girl’s man. I belong to the Smoky 
Isles. It’s the Wallerber’s way for me—the long, straight 
roads of the sea and land—but not too straight i 

After a moment’s silence I said: 

““Go on, Lempke.” 

““Now there was a girl—or rather there is a girl back in 
Jena who would do with all this road-ramming of mine 
round the world. I remember once she said to me, ‘I can 
wait, Pulch.’ They called me Pulchritude back at school. 
*You’ll get over all this rambling,’ she said. ‘You'll find it 
all inside later. Meanwhile, you’ll always come back to 
me, Pulch. I’m not jealous of your road fever, and I want 
you anyhow and anyway.’”’ 

“Some calm, that,’ I said. 

It was his cot that creaked now. I saw him sitting up in 
the shadow to scratch a match. 

“She’s right. I’ll always go back to her!” he said with 
furious intensity. ‘‘Big German heart, named Clara, who 
smiles and says: ‘Go away, boy, but come back when you 
get through. Don’t stay away any longer than you like. 
I shall be here, Pulch. All your roads will end here in 
Jena.’” (Continued on Page 105) 


of patriotism when the work of 
this Congress is contemplated — 
a subdued thrill, 


[erat comes a subdued thrill 


By § 


well under con- 
trol, with a little 
dash of pathos on 
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the side. We 
learn that this 
Congress has-ap- 
propriated be- 
tween eighteen 
and twenty bil- 
lions of dollars for 
war purposes, has 
handled the “‘big- 
gest single money 
bill in the history 
of the world,” as 
the press dis- 
patches pointed 
out—we are great 
folks for biggest 
things in the 
world, we Amer- 
icans—and has 
performed a num- 
ber of other as- 
tonishing feats of 
legislation,includ- 
ing the talking of 
a few billions of 
words; and we 
straighten up and 
look proud and 
say: “‘That’s us! 
You know the 
American peo- 
ple!” 

And the pathos? It is sad, isn’t it, to a degree, 
to observe five hundred and thirty-three men— 
statesmen, if you like—in the aggregate position of 
the immortal rabbit that climbed the tree—one of 
the original jests? The dog chased the rabbit. The 
rabbit climbed a tree. The excited hunter told the 
tale. The scoffer, standing by, scoffed and said 
no rabbit can climb a tree. ‘‘But,’’ insisted the 
excited hunter, “this rabbit had to!” 

Now it is a good thing for this country that the 
congressional rabbit climbed the tree—a notable 
thing, a patriotic thing, a worthy thing; but in the 
spirit of the moment let us not be too declamatory 
in our praise of the rabbit. Let us give due meed to 
the dog that made the rabbit climb. There are two 
sides to every question, and six, usually, to every Washing- 
ton question; and asingle session’s exhibition of the meeting 
of the public need by Congress doesn’t constitute an entire 
regeneration. Congress has been with us in the past, and 
Congress will be with us in the future. Be calm. 


Senator Boies Penrose and 
Senator Oliver 


The Tree That Congress Climbed 


HE fact of it is that the Sixty-fifth Congress doesn’t 

differ in any essential from any previous Congress of the 
last two decades, let us say, save in the quality of member- 
ship—that is, it is congressional in exactly the same way 
other Congresses have been congressional—professional 
and political. Undisturbed by prodding national circum- 
stances, it would act in the same way other Congresses 
have acted, and Congresses to come will act. A sporadic 
meeting of responsibilities in a large way doesn’t predicate 
a continued reform along those lines. The reformed must 
stay in that agreeable condition before it will be suitable 
time to begin exuding pzans of praise. Besides, Congress 
has attended to that. Congress admits it has been a great 
and patriotic body—and that’s enough for the moment. 

What happened was this: The Sixty-fifth Congress, 
called into special session by President Wilson soon after 
we broke with Germany, found itself in a jam. There was 
war. There was more war than the world had ever known. 
There was war for us in a degree that we never had antici- 
pated. It wasinevitable. It was enormous. It had come 
to us willy-nilly. There was nothing else for Congress to 
do but to meet the circumstance. The tree had to be 
climbed. 

We chatter considerably in these days of the psychology 
of this and the psychology of that. It seems that every- 
thing is psychological, even the physiological. We trans- 
late the objective in terms of the subjective, fail to define 
our terms, surround it all with a vague mist of language— 
and lo! the commonplace becomes the occult. And it 
sounds great. But once in a while there comes a situation 
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that really is psychological, and here was one, com- 
plete in its aspects: the war—the Congress—the 
President—the people. Actions, reactions, trends, 
stresses—all the vitalities and the sentients were in 
order. 

The President of the United States, who is our 
leader in this war, is somewhat of a psychologist 
himself. You remember when he enunciated the 
doctrine that business depression, hard times, and 
so on, are merely astate of mind. That gave him his 
degree with the public, no matter what his other 
attainments may be, and they are considerable along 
those lines. He had a keener realization of what 
this war meant and would mean to America than 
any other American, 
undoubtedly, and pre- 
sumably a wider knowl- 
edge of requirements: 
Also, owing to our.-tri- 
partite system of gov- 
ernment, he must have 
Congress not only to 
declare war, but tosup- 
ply him with the sin- 
ews of it. 

Congress never had 
a chance, even if 


Congress desired one. 
Here was a psycholog- 
ical situation, elemen- 
tary in its postulates, 
and made to order for 
the President. Congress 
is composed of five hun- 
dred and thirty-three 
men—a crowd. More- 
over, Congress is, in the 
large consideration, a 
homogeneous crowd, 
for notwithstanding its 
membership from all parts of the country its members 
are intrinsically the same sort of men. Setting aside 
idiosyncrasies, each member of Congress, whether 
Senator or Representative, is about the same sort of 
citizen the others are—with about the same ideas, 
about the same impulses, about the same political 
standards and practices—homogeneous to all intents 
and purposes. 

The simplest and most understandable psychology 
is the psychology of the crowd—the mass. And two 
of the simplest manifestations of that psychology are 
the psychology of suggestion and the psychology of 
affirmation. So there it was—the crowd, the sug- 
gestion, the affirmation; and the result was appro- 
priations of between eighteen and twenty billions 
of dollars for the war, with not more delay than could 
be combated, and with not very much haggling or higgling. 

As I have said, the eminent psychologist in the White 
House had his situation made to order for him. His crowd 
was assembled in the Capitol, swayed by the giant sugges- 
tion of war—and in a situation of this sort voluntary move- 
ments of members of a crowd, when the suggestion is so 
powerful, are more limited than elsewhere. It made no 
particular difference what any individual thought. No 
individual was strong enough to oppose effectively though 
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JE of that suggestion coming 
sides: America is in th’ 
must win it. 

If these five hundred and thirty-three men, 
uals, had considered matters individually ¢ 
telling what would have come out. They dic’ 
considered them as a crowd, and they were sus 
typically so, to crowd influences and suggestio’ 

That furnished the groundwork. The rest 
All that was needed, with the crowd of legislator; 
by this war suggestion, was affirma*ion to get 
action needed. History carries ample proof tha 
and repeated affirmation can do more than 
expedient to gain desired ends, provided the 
dition is compatible. The President knew th; 
entire Administration and the entire affirmatory) 
of the country—the mediums of publicity—be 
ing: “‘We need money to win this war! We 
to win this war!” ¥ 


A Bouquet With a String to Ii 


HAT was all there was to it. Congress co’ 
itself; not that Congress wanted to, but i\ 
The crowd in the Capitol performed as all erc{ 
effect—went the limit, acted with crowd enthii: 
unanimity. It was gratifying. It was patrio 
American. Also, it was crowd, and this Con 
present constituted won’t go out of business ui 
4, 1919. So while tossing it a big bouquet it n 
to tie a string to the stems of the floy 
conceivable, knowing Congresses and th 
make them, that it may be advisable | 
string and regain the posies before that th 
But consider this: Six or seven days 
article was written the Senate passed 
deficiency bill carrying appropriations )1 
eight billions of dollars—$7,991,40() 
passed it with but casual discussion, and 
ing to make the amounts larger rather th 
Previously the House of Representati 
the same bill unanimously, after brief | 
isn’t so long ago that they blew off the! 
in the Senate, and shook the walls of 1 
with denunciation—as “‘reckless, waste 


cussic 
questic 
are wi 
as was | 
in an 


Senator Francis E. Warren 


and other unpleasant disturbances. Moreover, 
shrieks were heard on the floor of the Senate and 
and each political platform deplored these imme!? 
viewed them with alarm that was almost cont 

Now then, since last April the appropriatio) 
first session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, Incitl 
suggestion of war and by the affirmation of t i 
money to win it, have been between eighteen a? 
billions of dollars; and there isn’t a protest, 
or out of it, save an occasional faint wail from som : 


: 


ms 


man who has about one-tenth assimilated how 
sillion dollars really is. 

lition to this provision of moneys Congress has, 
\yassed such other laws as were needed. The money 
i creat essential, of course, for without money to 
| the war on a scale suited to its tremendous scope 
: sin it would be asorry one. Other legislation was 
¢ nd other legislation was more or less expeditiously 
. There was conscription, for example—a necessity 
. yital. Congress provided that early in the first 
. the war, and Congress provided other laws. Once 
| fell into the swing of it there was no further fear 
sitration. Congress couldn’t have quit if it had 
(0; the urge was there. The thing was more than 
ty; it was automatic. The will of the crowd to do 
- istible, even though some strove to resist it, for 
fof their own. And the will of the crowd came, 
+, from the surge of war suggestion and the whelm 
1} ffirmation. The Sixty-fifth Congress may be a 
‘ed Congress, a new sort of Congress, but it will 
4 >Iled to show me. The oracular person who said 
} only way to judge the future is by the past went 
» siness as a prophet, concerning the bases of judg- 
‘ August, 1914. The only way to judge the future 
sy the future. 


- Raw Materials for Nitric Acid 


} of laws and appropriations, passed under the urge 
{ great national emergency, will not supply the 
ah to cover the spots on Congress, or even to 
i gethem. That institution is intrinsically just what 
bn, and when this urge has passed will revert to type 
lh ndinevitably. Indeed, the chances are good that 
| vert before that; but give those statesmen the 
the doubt, notwithstanding the stories one hears 
agton, in private talks with members of Congress, 
mination by Congress to force an issue on its 

‘e position in the affairs of our Government. 

n ances have set Congress to eating out of the 


coérdinate capabilities. Brave—but private! 
% will do nothing of the kind, in all probability. 
is a crowd; and a very ordinary crowd, at 


«and thirty-three men, from all parts of the 
ithere are bound to be some citizens who size 
ately to their positions. Anda crowd doesn’t 


uld distill nitric acid from the real, aggregate 
n f the Congress concerning President Wilson, 
J such a 


0 ble; and 
/2 result 
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\for once the country is the gainer, because the 
has risen to its responsibilities. Instead of being 
ul, as most congressional action is, to the needs of 
‘tty, and primarily for the politicians and the 
awolved, the congressional action of the past few 
as been, in the first instance, for the needs of the 
and for that much gratitude is due. 
ations of Congress to the people are theoretically 
lve, but practically political. Our legislative 
on the assumption that the Senators and 


Representatives represent the whole people, but it performs 
on the fact that the Senators and Representatives repre- 
sent political parties. Of course this cannot be avoided in 
a party government, but the better legislative stage will 
come when the political representation is subordinated to 
the popular representative feature. As it is, and as it has 
been always, the first object of legislation—which is accom- 
plished by party majority in most instances—in Congress is 
for the benefit of the majority party, and for the retention 
of that party in power. That is, the prime considera- 
tion given any measure, save minor ones, is not, What 

will this legislation do to meet the needs of the people? 

but is, What will this legislation accomplish toward the 
strengthening of the power and the retention of that 
power for the party that has the majority that passes 

it? If it is a Democratic Congress the analysis of 
effect is based on the searching question: Will it help 

the Democrats? If it is a Republican Congress the 
same search is made as to the effect on the Republi- 
cans. Power and its retention, office and its perquisites, 

are only obtained by political predominance. Inas- 
much as the power to govern and to get the rewards of 
government—either the abstract or theoretical results, 

the policy results, or the concrete political results— 

can only be obtained by 
majority domination, 
the mover of all gov- 
ernmental acts in the 
ordinary course is party 
politics. 

Combined with this, 
in sequence, comes the 
individual phase of it. 
A party majority in the 
Congress must be made 
up of units of party 
men who comprise that 


majority. Hence 
the outlook of the 
individual is the 
double one of help- 
ing to maintain his 
party in power by 
retaining himself 
in power as a mem- 
ber of that party. 
So the individual 
Senator or Repre- 
sentative votes 
with that double 
end in view, after asking himself the question: Will 
this legislation be a good thing for the party and will 
it be a good thing for me? Third, and quite incident- 
ally, comes the country. If any benefit is to be derived 
by the country out of this legislation, all well and good; 
but that isn’t considered until it has been threshed 
out thoroughly just where the party and the party 
members will benefit, so they may continue to go on 
legislating in the same way to maintain their party and 
themselves. The process is circular. Nothing is done 
in Washington, in White House, Congress or else- 
where—save in a great emergency like this—that is 
not political, based on politics; and a good many of the 
things done, even in a great emergency, are based on 
that same foundation. 
It is this situation that causes so much of the country- 
wide lack of understanding of Congress. The inner 
byplay—intriguing, scheming, compromising and combin- 
ing—that is done is not disclosed to the public, and the 
people do not get at the basis of it all, which is politics. A 
man goes to Congress from a district, and quite naturally the 
people of that district expect him to represent them in Con- 
gress; which he does after he has finished representing his 
party and himself. The people do not understand why so 
much maneuvering and backing and filling are necessary 
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on astraight-out legislative proposition; and probably they 
never will, for they look at Congress as an institution 
organized to legislate for the people—which it is, in theory; 
and they do not get the angle that Congress is an institu- 
tion, however organized, now devoted to legislation for the 
party that is in power and its members. 

Now there is no possible use in bewailing Congress as an 
institution. Ever since there have been so-called delibera- 
tive legislative assemblies there have been just this situation 
and just these de- 
fects. Occasion- 
ally, as in the 
present instance, 
a situation arises 
that is so tremen- 
dous it sweeps 
this practice 
aside; but in the 
ordinary that is 
what we find in 
democracies. The 
things to guard 
against are the 
sweeping away of 
a realization of 
how Congress 
really operates 
because of arising 
to responsibilities 
as observed inthis 
war emergency, 
and a tendency to 
think the institu- 
tionisregenerated 
because it has, 
for once, met its 
requirements. It 
isn’t. It is the 
same old political 
Congress. 

There would be 
wild clamor of de- 
nial if Congress 
should be, or 
could be, assem- 
bled and this proposition put to it bluntly: Is it not 
true that if the Democratic Party, now in majority 
in Congress, could have seen its way clear, knowing 
that the outcome will be victorious, it would have 
made this war a Democratic war, carried it on as 
such, and insisted on all the emoluments, glories 
and increments of it as perquisites of the Demo- 
cratic Party? And isit not true that if the situation 
were reversed, and the Republican Party were in 
power in Congress and in the White House, the 
Republican Party would have done exactly the 
same thing. 

There are two reasons why this cannot be done 
by the Democrats, who are in power, and why this 
could not be done if the Republicans were in power. 
The first is that the Democrats dare not, and the second 
is that they cannot. The Democrats dare not try to make 
it a Democratic war because they know the people would 
overwhelm them at any such assumption of a partisan 
division of the enterprise, and because they fear rebut- 
tals in case things go wrong. The reason the Democrats 
cannot do this is that the Republicans will not allow them 
to. The Republicans have declared in on this war, and the 
Democrats cannot stop them or hinder them from voting 
for war measures and thus lining up with equal credit. So, 
so far)as Congress is concerned, it is a nonpartisan war, 
despite such little seekings as the majority will do to get 
the glory whenever the getting-glory time comes. Hence 
our war legislation has been reasonably nonpartisan, and 
the country has been greatly the gainer thereby. 


Senator Willard Saulsbury 


In the Dark as to the War 


NOTHER phase of the congressional situation, and a 
most interesting one, is that Congress does not know 
where it is going, but it is onits way. Any person who has 
access to the true status of Congress in connection with this 
war is acutely aware that Congress knows no more about 
the war than anybody else; not so much as many. Congress 
gets no more news of the war than the general public. 
Congress is fairly in the dark about it, and is plunging 
along in its wake, acting as the great producer for it with- 
out any adequate knowledge of what it is producing or the 
purposes, except in general terms, to which its monumental 
production will be put. 

Occasionally an official of the War Department or the 
Navy Department comes up before a committee and tells 
that committee what he thinks the committee should 
know—and no more—and insists on money and more 
money. Occasionally a member gets hold of a bit of inside 
information; but, in general, Congress has its war news 
from the newspapers, the same as you and I have. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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matter with Russia. Of those who do under- 

stand, the greater number are afraid to speak 
of what they know. It seems to me to be better that we 
should be frank about it. Nothing is gained—rather do we 
suffer loss—by continuing to believe the thing we should 
like to be true instead of the thing that is true. And the 
truth about the Russian people is not that they are “‘intox- 
icated by their first sip of liberty,” as Kerenski said, who 
ought to know them better; not that they are feeling about 
for a government which shall fit in with their character; 
but that they distrust all forms of government and all 
governing people. They do not want any. Democracy to 
them means getting rid of governments altogether. 

Nowhere has the doctrine that governments exist for 
the purpose of exploiting the people been more forcibly 
preached or more willingly listened to. Nowhere has the 
truth of it been driven more steadily home by the behavior 
of the governing classes. Yet it is not only their misgov- 
ernment by a bureaucracy established after a German 
model and the preaching of Tolstoy and his disciples that 
all authority is wrong that have led so large a proportion 
of the Russian people to take the view that democracy 
means getting rid of government. It is a view that suits, 
nay, springs from the Russian temperament. To under- 
stand events in Russia it is necessary to understand some- 
thing of the Russian character. 

Never have I lived among people who value liberty of 
individual action, liberty of thought and social custom so 
highly as the Russians do. Heine said the Englishman 
loved liberty as a lawful wife; the Frenchman, as a mis- 
tress; the German, as his old grandmother. The Russian 
does not so much love liberty as he finds it necessary to his 
existence. He must have it, just as he 
must have air to breathe. He can, upon 
occasion, do with very little air—in a rail- 
road carriage, for example, or in a street 
car on a cold day, or in his sleeping apart- 
ment all winter. 


\ YERY few people understand what is the 


Personal Liberty in Russia 


O, ALSO, he can, if he is forced to it, 

manage to put up with a curtailment 
of his liberty in some directions if he is 
allowed to practice it in others. But he 
never accepts shackles, whether they be 
political or social, as part of the necessary 
costume of civilized man. He maintains 
that he is more genuinely civilized than 
the rest of Europe, and that he proves it 
by refusing to submit his individuality 
to any curb which he is strong enough to 
resist. 

Russians argue that we do violence to 
ourselves and deform our individualities 
if we resist our impulses. “‘Do whatever 
youfeel inclined to do. Follow the prompt- 
ings of your nature. 

Gratify even your 

whims and passing . rag 
fancies.’’ That is S 
what Russians : 
preach, and practice * 
also. There are no 
rules among them 
for the regulation of 
everyday existence. ie 
They get up when 
they feel like it, and 
they go to bed at 
any hour, preferably 
three or four in the 
morning. They sel- 
dom keep appoint- 
ments to time; often 
they forget all about 
them. They do not 
have rigidly fixed 
hours for meals. At 
dinner parties the 
guests dress as they 
please. 

Russians do not 
like a regulated life. 
“Do as you please”’ 
is the plan that suits 
them. They are in 
consequence very 
pleasant people as 
acquaintances, the 
opposite of those 
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There Were Between Twenty and Thirty Thousand Police, Besides Troops, in Petrograd to Put Down the Revolution 
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who, living strictly by rule, make themselves offensively self- 
righteous, punctilious and fussy. Discipline of all kinds 
is disagreeable to them. The rich and comfortable—the 
Haves—never had any. The Have-nots, since they were 
released from serfdom, have never found any discipline to 
take its place. All classes set great store by individual 
freedom. Sologub, one of their most popular writers, had 
told them outright that they think too much of their rights 
and not enough about their duties. I have often heard 
Russians speak about “‘my duty to myself.” That is the 
kind they know best and value most highly. 

I remember being surprised, when I first traveled widely 
about Russia, by the number of foreigners living there, 
Englishmen and Germans especially, who said they could 
never settle down anywhere else, having once got used to 
freedom. ‘Russia,’ they would tell me, “is the freest 
country in the world.’”” This was in such screaming con- 
tradiction to the idea generally accepted that I puzzled 
over it and asked questions. I came at length to under- 
stand what they meant. 

Certainly the system of government in Russia was bu- 
reaucratic and curtailed liberty. The country was ruled by 
officials who were always the worst of tyrants, worse even 
than priests. Priestcraft becomes dangerous only when 
priests are allowed to become officials. It was far more 
officialism than superstition which produced the Inquisi- 
tion. It was the hatred of the official for any deviation 
from machinelike uniformity. It was the official mind 
with its everlasting formula ‘‘We must put it down.” 
The French Revolution began in 1789 and finished only in 
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the year 1910, when the church was L 
from the state and all risk of an official pig 
seizing power again was averted. 

Peter the Great, who should have been sty], 
many follies, Peter the Great Fool, destroyed t} 
the Russian Church when he turned it into a dig 
of the state. It ceased to live from that hour, Fy 
it went through the motions of being alive; butt 
automaton, a mummy. It was part of the bubs 
machine for exploiting the people, for enabling a} 
of officials to make a living and to gratify theirle 
instincts by exercising a little brief authority | 
offensively authoritarian ways. 


An Easy Code of Morals 


Be though this system curtailed liberty 
points; though it kept watch upon everybody 
of its gendarmery, its ochrana—secret police— 
system and its host of spies; though it could rey 
cruelly, with imprisonment and exile inflicted byp 
sible decree, upon those who openly defied it—} 
meddle with either private opinions or privately 
Russia there prevailed what we are accustomec 
looseness of living, an absence of moral censure, 2p 
of inclination and an impatience of restraint wl} 
it a pleasanter country of residence for people of's 
say—highly developed individuality than any ote 
European or American states. This was what thi 
ers living in Russia meant when they said ther 
real liberty there than anywhere else. 
In a sense they were right. What we undet 
morality—that is to say, a hard-and-fast line & 
tween permissible and unpr 
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in the world. I knew a girl in 
Censor’s Department. One & 
showed me a photograph torn{i 
card. “Isn’t it lovely?” sheja 
simply couldn’t resist taking it. js 
post-card part on, you know.” Idi 
an educated young woman woulh 
ble of that kind of petty larceny) 
but in Russia. 

Matters between men and wi 
arranged upon what are often e 
as natural lines. If a husband) 
cease to find each other’s soit 
genial, and if each takes anotheir 
comment is offered. One of the ns 
inent Englishmen in Petrograil 
free union with a lady of irrep) 
reputation and of that quick itd 
which gives Russian women thé 
They are each distinguished in 

reers. All 

gladly oj! 
them. \ 
dreams of i 
their arrate 
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enness in l 
pitied h 
blamed. A 
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Unanimously the Sinking of the Assyrian Was Ascribed to an Internal Explosion of Unknown Origin 


XI 


GCE stupefaction replaced the scowl 
p| the countenance of the commander of 
i¢J-boat. He swayed, a hand faltering 
ead, where dark blood was beginning to 
ta cleanly drilled puncture. Then he 


bkhead doorway. A convulsive tremor shook 
ys huge frame. Thereafter he was quite still. 
Mort of that one shot reverberated stunningly 
ie narrow walls of steel. Momentarily Lanyard 
ee the alarmed anchor watch appear; so, too, 
it the lieutenant, who remained immobile, pistol 
m hand for the moment strangely steady, gaze 
dhe mouth of the alleyway. 
h igh a long minute no other sounds were audible 
a easeless dripping from frames and seams, with 
it , terrible mouthing of waters on the plates. 
Ii ither to fathom or to forecast the workings of 
iaddened mentality masked by that ratlike face, 
d aited with a hand covertly grasping the auto- 
n 3 pocket. 
€ is no telling; at any moment that murderous 
ni tveer his way. And he was not content to die; 
—t in any event by the hand of a decadent little 
i i30che, 
‘e arm of the lieutenant dropped, lowering the 
S$ muzzle chattered on the top of the table, a 
la roke the spell upon his senses. He looked down 
ish wonder, then roused, and with a gesture of 
le Weapon fall clattering. 
e shifting to the body of his commander, he 
ently, backing up against the plates to put all 
* {ance between himself and his handiwork. His 
- phrases at first incoherent, presently 
1 part: 
Doneit atlast! . . . KnewImustsoon... 
he looked up at Lanyard. 
itmess,” he cried. “I was provoked beyond 
irance. He insulted me in your presence . . . 
t scum!” 
Said nothing, but met his gaze with a blank, 
a ah under which the eyes of the lieutenant 


le 
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dompletely, falling prone across the raised sill’ 
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Then with a start he realized anew the significance of 
that still figure at his feet, and tried to shake some of the 
swagger back into his wretched, fear-racked being. 

*“A good job!” he muttered defiantly. ‘‘And you will 
stand by me, I know. Only there is nothing in that, 
of course; no justification possible before a court-martial. 
Even your testimony could notsaveme. . . . Lamdone 
for, utterly.” 

He hung his head. Lanyard heard whispered words— 
“degraded,” . .. “dishonor,” Seeelirin Casa Caer 

A clock in the central operating compartment tolled 
eight bells. 

With a sharp cry the lieutenant dropped to his knees. 
“He can’t be dead!”’ he shrilled. “It is all play-acting, to 
frighten me!”’ 

Frantically he sought to turn the body over. 

Lanyard’s hand shot swiftly out, capturing the auto- 
matic on the table. With rapid and sure motions he 
extracted and pocketed the clip, drew back the breech, 
ejecting into his palm the one shell in the barrel, and 
replaced the weapon, all before the Prussian gave over his 
insane efforts to resurrect the dead. 

“He is dead enough,” he announced, eying Lanyard 
morosely; ‘‘beyond helping. Look here! Are you 
with or against me?” 

““Need you ask?” 

Fai count on you, then. Good! I think we can cover 
this up.” 

He checked and stood for a while lost in thought. 

“How?” Lanyard roused him. 

“Simply enough: I go on deck, send the watch ashore on 
some trumped-up errand. They suspect nothing, thinking 
the commander and I have you in charge. If they heard 
that shot I will say one of us dropped a bottle of cham- 
pagne, and it exploded. : When they are gone I 
bring the dory alongside; and with your help it should 
be an easy matter to carry this body up, weight it, row 
it out to the middle of the lagoon, dump it overboard. 
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Then we return. Our story is, the commander 
followed the anchor watch ashore; if later he 
wandered off, got lost in the woods in his alco- 
holic delirium, that is no affair of ours. Do you 
understand?” 

“Perfectly,” said Lanyard with a look of fatuous inno- 
cence. “‘But how about the water—is it deep enough?” 

The Prussian took no pains to dissemble his scorn of this 
question, seemingly so senseless. ‘‘To cover the body? 
Why, even here there is sufficient depth at low tide for us 
to submerge completely, barring the periscopes. And it is 
deeper still in the middle.” 

“Thanks,”’? Lanyard replied meekly. ; 

“Have another drink? No?” The Prussian tossed off a 
half cupful of undiluted brandy, and shuddered. ‘‘Then 
stop here. I’ll be back ina 4 

“Half a minute!’”’ The lieutenant halted in the act of 
stepping across the body. Lanyard leveled a hand at the 
automatic. ‘‘Do you mind taking that with you? I have 
no desire to be found here with it and a dead man, should 
anything prevent your return.” 

With a sickly grimace the murderer snatched up the 
weapon, thrust it into its holster and hurriedly departed. 

Lanyard watched him pass through the alleyway and 
turn toward the companion ladder, then followed quietly. 

As the lieutenant climbed out on deck Lanyard ascended 
to the conning tower and waited there, listening. He could 
not quite make out what was said; but after a few brusque 
words of command two pairs of boots rang on the gang- 
plank and thumped away down the stage. At the same 
time Lanyard let himself noiselessly out through the hatch. 

As soon as his vision grew reconciled to the change from 
light to darkness he discovered the slender figure of the 
lieutenant skulking on tiptoe after the retreating anchor 
watch; about midway on the landing stage, however, he 
paused, apparently fumbling with the painter of a small 
boat moored in the black shadows below. 

At this Lanyard began to move along the deck, one by 
one working the mooring lines clear: of the deck cleats and 
dropping them gently overboard, till but two were left to 
hold the U-boat in place. Throughout, he kept watch upon 
the maneuvers of the lieutenant—saw him drop over the 
side of the stage and heard subsequent creak of oarlocks. 
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The small boat was rounding the bows of the submarine 
when the adventurer ducked back through conning tower 
to hold. He was standing where he had been left when the 
lieutenant came below. 

“It’s all right,”’ this last announced with shabby bra- 
vado as he stepped over the body in the doorway. “‘ Weare 
rid of that damned watch for a time. They won’t return 
within half an hour at least. I have the dory moored amid- 
ships. If we are lively this rotten job will be over in no 
time at all.” 

Lanyard nodded. ‘‘I am ready.” 

“No need to hurry—plenty of time for one more drink.” 
The Prussian splashed brandy into the cup, filling it to the 
brim. ‘‘ And I need it!” 

Lanyard watched critically as, with head well back, he 
drained that staggering dose of raw spirit gulp by gulp 
without once removing the cup from his lips. No mortal 
man could drink like that and stand up under it; it was now 
a mere question of time. 

Hardly that; the hand 
of the murderer shook and 
wavered widely as he put 
down the cup. Fora 
moment he swayed with 
eyes fixed and glazing, fea- 
tures visibly losing plastic- 
ity, then lurched forward, 
knocking the brandy bottle 
to the floor, swung round 
a full half turn in blind 
effort to reéstablish equi- 
librium, fell backward 
upon the table, and lay 
racked from head to foot 
with savage spasms, hands 
clawing empty air, chest 
laboring vainly to win suf- 
ficient oxygen to combat 
the poison with which his 
system was saturated. 

Moving to his side Lan- 
yard laid a hand upon 
the left breast. The man’s 
heart was hammering his 
ribs with agonizing blows, 
at first rapid, by degrees 
more slow and feeble. No 
power on earth could save 
him now; he had com- 
mitted suicide as surely as 
murder. 

Wasting not another 
glance or thought upon 
him Lanyard hurried aft 
to the central operating 
room. The time he had 
spent there, an hour earlier, 
was by no means lost in 
purposeless marveling. He 
boasted a certain aptitude 
for mechanics, perhaps 
legitimately inherited from 
that obscure origin of his, 
largely fostered by the 
requirements of his craft; 
into the bargain he had 
been privileged ere now to 
gain some slight insight 
into the principles of 
submersible operation. 
Though obliged to work 
swiftly and in some in- 
stances upon the advice of 
intuition rather than practical knowledge, he went not 
unintelligently about his task, made few false moves. 

Turning first to the diving controls he adjusted the 
hydroplanes to their extreme downward inclination, then 
made the rounds of the vent valves, opening all wide. With 
a sharp hissing and whistling the air from the auxiliary 
tanks was driven inboard, and as Lanyard manipulated 
the wheels operating the forward and aft groups of Kings- 
ton valves, to the hissing were added the suck and gurgle 
of water flooding the main and auxiliary ballast and 
adjusting tanks. 

Immediately the U-boat began tosink. Lanyard delayed 
only to close the switches that controlled the electric 
motors. As their drone gained volume he grasped the 
magazine rifle and swarmed up the companion ladder, 
passing through conning tower to deck with little or noth- 
ing to spare, with, in fact, barely time to throw off the two 
mooring lines and jump into the small boat before water, 
sweeping hungrily up over deck and bridge, began to 
cascade through conning tower and torpedo hatchways. 

Constrained to cut the painter lest the dory be drawn 
down with the fast-sinking submarine, he fitted oars to 
locks and put his back to them, swinging the small boat 
hastily clear of whirlpools that formed as the waves closed 
over the spot where the U-boat had rested. 


Immediately the U-Boat Began to Sink. 


From first to last, less than five minutes’ activity had 
been needed for the task of scotching this water moccasin 
of the salt seas and putting its keepers at the mercy of the 
country whose hospitality they had too long abused. 

Well content, after a little Lanyard lay on his oars and 
contemplated with much interest what the night permitted 
to be visible: The landing stage, no more than a dark, 
vague mass in the darkness; the land, picked out with but 
few glimmering lights, mainly at windows of the base 
buildings, that painted dim ribbons upon the polished 
floor of the lagoon. 

Methodically those were eclipsed as a moving figure 
passed before them. Listening intently Lanyard could dis- 
tinguish the slow footfalls of an unsuspecting sentry—no 
other sounds more than gentle voices of the night, mur- 
murs of blind wavelets, the plaintive whisper of a little 
breeze belated amid the tree tops of that dark forest, and a 
slow, weary soughing of swells upon the distant ocean shore. 


Perceiving as yet not the slightest indication of an alarm, 
Lanyard ventured to continue rowing, but with utmost 
caution, lifting and dipping his blades as gingerly as though 
they were fashioned of brittle glass, and for want of a 
better guide keeping the stern of the dory in line with 
the shank of the T-stage. 

In time the bows grounded lightly on sand. The melan- 
choly voice of the sea now seemed a heavier sighing in the 
stillness. 

He pushed off and rowed on, parallel with a dark shore 
line, so close in that his starboard oar touched bottom at 
each stroke. 

At intervals he paused and rested, striving vainly to 
gather some hint of his bearings. Inexorably the blackness 
forbade that. He might have failed ere dawn to grope a 
way out of that trap had not the disappearance of the sub- 
marine been discovered within the hour. 

A sudden clamor rose in the quarter of the landing stage, 
first one great shout of dismay, then two voices bellowing 
together, then others. Several rifle shots were fired in the 
air. More lights broke out in windows ashore. Many feet 
drummed resoundingly upon the stage, and the confusion 
of voices attained a pitch of wild, hysteric uproar. Of a 
sudden a flare was lighted and tossed far out upon the 
bosom of the lagoon. 


He Delayed Only to Close the Switches That Controlled the Electric Motors 
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Surprised by that sharp and merciless blue}; 
yard instinctively shipped oars and picked y- 
He could see so clearly that huddle of figure, 
head of the landing stage that he confidently a}, 
being fired upon at any moment; but minutes 
and he was not. Either the Germans were \g 
bigger game than a dory adrift or the dazzlin\ 
dered more than aided their vision. 

At length persuaded that he had not been det» 
yard put aside the rifle and resumed the oar; 
course was made beautifully clear to him; th 
showed him that opening to the sea within 
yards’ distance. Presently the flare began t 
was not renewed. Altogether unseen, unsusp 
yard swung the dory into the breach and droy 
with all his might. 

Swiftly the lagoon was shut out by narrow elc 
The blue glare died out behind a black profile 
dunes. Lany}< 
eastward, rowig 
side to ‘the sl 


just within th 
tide, thereby 


sand to guide 
pursuit in the :p 


rutted in sana 
grown with bie 
struck inland. 
this at a ventw | 
at about eig 
upon the outii 
waterside c 

Before procee 

the magazin( 
thicket, then 
wide detour pk 
roadway that 't 
village from thir 

If his disreyt 
pearance was ci? 
excite comme! 
nessin disbursing money to remedy such het 
amends for Lanyard’s taciturnity. Within 
shaved, bathed and inconspicuously dressed in ¢! 
of ready-made clothing, he was breakfasting fam 
the plain fare of a commercial tavern. 

The town, he learned, was the one-time 1 
whaling port of Edgartown. He would be able |! 
the mainland on a ferry steamer sailing ye ‘ 
noon. 

Ten minutes before going aboard he filed a 
in code addressed to the head of the British 
in New York. 

Consequences manifold and various e 

When the telegram had been delivers é 
both transactions being marked by reason 
tude—the head of the British secret servi 
called the British embassy in Washington 
distance telephone. Shortly thereafter an 4 
British embassy jumped into a motor car and It 
driven to one of the cardinal departments of # 
Government. 

When he had kicked his heels in an antecharnl 
of an hour he was received, affably enough, by ® 
the department, asmug, open-faced gentleman W° 
was largely preoccupied with illusions of gran’ 
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jort, interested far more in consider- 
plendid it was to be himself than in P 
, bout any mare’s-nest of a German 

ase on the south shore of Martha’s 

_ Hewas, however, indulgent enough 

1 >to give the matter his consideration. 

Jyent so far as to have his secretary make 
i what alleged information this earnest 
4 


‘ glishman had to impart. 

‘the night he chanced to wake up and 
/ matter, and concluded that, all things 
1, it would do no harm to give the United 
| vy a little amusement and exercise, even 
| rn out that the rumor of this submarine 
+, canard. So the next morning he went 
j<some time before noon and issued a lot 
» One of them had to do with the neces- 
solute secrecy. 

1 the day various minor officials of the 
t might have been, and indeed were, 
/ oing about their business with painfully tight- 
¢ ressions. Also many messages were transmitted 
4s, telephone and telegraph to various persons 
J ith the defense of the Atlantic Coast. Some of 
y code messages; some were not. 
; me night a great forest fire sprang up on the 
sre of Martha’s Vineyard, both preceded and 
ed by a series of heavy explosions. 
ft United States vessel to reach the lagoon found 
yharred remains of a landing stage and several 
ind, at the bottom of the lagoon, an incoherent 
reckage, a twisted and shattered chaos of steel 
@\ framework that might possibly have been a 
ound submarine, though sunken, had somebody 
3) varned in ample time to permit its destruction 
jie agency of trinitrotoluene—that enormously 
odern explosive nicknamed by British military 
experts T. N. T., and by the Germans trotyl. 
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(ly editions of those New York evening news- 
é\which Lanyard purchased at Providence, when 
trains there en route from New Bedford to New 
ed multicolumn and most picturesque accounts 
{tian disaster. But the whole truth was in none. 
laid aside the last paper, privately satisfied 
> doubt praiseworthy reasons of its own, Wash- 
h seen fit to dictate the suppression of a number 
1 ly pertinent circumstances and facts that could 
he escaped governmental knowledge: 
u bly it was not thought wise to disconcert a great 
ithe complacence of its awakening to the fact 
v remotely at war with the Hun, with informa- 
11 Boche submersible was, or lately had been, 
n'n the neighborhood of Nantucket. 
i ously the sinking of the Assyrian was ascribed to 
m explosion of unknown origin. No paper hinted 
ean secret agents might possibly have figured 
“among her passengers. There was mention 
o he flare which had burned on her after deck to 
iissyrian a conspicuous target in the night nor 
ine other untoward events which had preceded 
on. Nothing whatever was said of the shot 
e submerging U-boat by a United States 
at destroyer speeding to the rescue. 

bare facts alone were sufficiently appalling. 
hat had been permitted to gain publication, 
perienced a qualm of horror, together with the 


ith even had he drowned as he had expected to 
fn a 


Lanyard Instinctively Shipped Oars and Picked Up the Rifle 


He Feit Himself Start 
Almost Uncontrollably ; 


Rage Swept Through Him 


precipitated by that pale messenger of death which had so 
narrowly missed Lanyard himself as he rested on the bosom 
of the sea. Within ten minutes after receiving her coup de 
grace the Assyrian had gone under; barely that much'time 
had been permitted seventy-two passengers and a crew of 
nearly three hundred souls to take to the lifeboats. 

Because of the frenzied haste compelled by the swift 
settling of the ship, more than one boat had been capsized. 
Others had been sunk—literally driven under—by masses 
of humanity catapulting into them from slanting decks. 

The destroyer was able to rescue but thirty-one pas- 
sengers and one hundred and eighty of the crew. 

In the list of survivors Lanyard found the names: 


Becker, Julius—New York 
Brooke, Cecelia—London 
Crane, Robert T.—New York 
Dressler, Emil—Geneva 

O’ Reilly, Edmund— Detroit 
Putnam, Bartlett—Philadelphia 
Velasco, Arturo—Buenos Aires 
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Among the injured, Lieut. Lionel Thackeray, 
D. S. O., was listed as suffering from a concus- 
sion of the brain, said to have been contracted 
through a fall while attempting to aid the launch- 
ing of a lifeboat. 

In the long roster of the drowned these names 
appeared: 

Bartholomew, Archer—London 

Duchemin, André—Paris 

von Harden, Baron Gustav—Amsterdam 
Osborne, Captain E. W.—London 


Of all the officers, Mr. Sherry was a solitary 
survivor, fished out of the sea after going down 
with his ship. No list boasted the name Karl. 
Lacking accommodations for the rescued, it 
was stated, the destroyer had summoned by 
wireless the east-bound freight steamship Sara- 
toga, which had transshipped the unfortunates 
and turned back to New York. 

Throughout the best part of that journey from 
Providence to New York Lanyard sat blankly 
staring into the black mirror of the window 
beside his chair, revolving schemes for his imme- 
diate future in the light of information derived, 
indirectly as much as directly, from these news- 
paper stories. Retrospective consideration of 
that voyage left little room for doubt that the 
designs of the German agents had been 
thoughtfully matured. They had been 
quiet enough between their first stroke in 
the dark and their last—between the bur- 
glary of Cecelia Brooke’s stateroom the 
first night out and those murderous attacks 
on Bartholomew and Thackeray. Unques- 
tionably had they bided their time pend- 
ing that hour when, according to their 
information, the submersible would be off 
Nantucket, awaiting their signal to sink 
the Assyrian—a signal that would never 
have been given had their plans proved 
successful, had they not made the ship too 
hot to hold them, and finally had they not 
made every provision for their own escape 
when the ship went down. 

Lanyard was confident that all of their 
company had been warned to hold them- 
selves ready, and consequently had come off 
scot-free—all, that is, save that victim of 
treachery, the unhappy Baron von Harden. 

If the number of that group which Lanyard had selected 
as comprising a majority of his enemies, those nine who 
had discussed the Lone Wolf in the smoking room, was now 
reduced to five—Becker, Dressler, O’Reilly, Putnam and 
Velasco—or four, eliminating Putnam, of whose loyalty 
there could be no question—Lanyard still had no means 
of knowing how many confederates among the other pas- 
sengers these four might have had. 

And even four men who appreciated what peril to their 
plans inhered in the Lone Wolf, even four made a ponder- 
able array of desperate enemies to have at large in New 
York, apt to be encountered at any corner, apt at any time 
to espy and recognize him without his knowledge. 

This situation imposed upon him two major tasks of 
immediate moment: He must hunt down those four one by 
one and either satisfy himself as to their innocence of harm- 
ful intent or put them permanently hors de combat; and he 
must extinguish utterly, once and for all time, that amiable 
personality whose brief span had been restricted to the 
decks of the Assyrian, Monsieur André Duchemin. That 
one must be buried deep, beyond all peradventure of 
involuntary resurrection. 

Fortunately the last step toward the positive metamor- 
phosis indicated had been taken that very morning when 
the Gallic beard of 
Monsieur Duchemin 
was erased by the 
razor of a New Eng- 
land barber, whose 
shears had likewise 
eradicated every trace 
of a Continental mode 
of hair dressing. 
There remained about 
Lanyard little to re- 
mind one of André 
Duchemin but his 
eyes; and the look of one’s eyes, as every good 
actor knows, is something far more easy to dis- 
guise than is commonly believed. 

But it was hardly in human nature not to 
mourn the untimely demise of so useful a body, 
one who carried such beautiful credentials and 
serviceable letters of introduction, whose char- 
acter boasted so much charm, with a solitary 
fault—too facile vulnerability to the prying eyes 
of those to whom Paris meant those days and 
social strata in which Michael Lanyard had 
(Continued on Page 86) 
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A Peace Sign 


HEN Germany talks about disarming, and abolishing 

conscription—even in the most general and elusive 
terms—her enemies have their first warrant for looking 
toward peace. 

Of course the German Government—at this writing— 
has committed itself to nothing tangible. But given a 
disarmed Germany all the rest becomes comparatively 
simple. 

The United States has only a secondary and, in some 
cases, very remote interest in the probable rearrangement 
of European boundaries. It has a livelier interest in the 
restoration of Belgium; but if other conditions upon which 
it must insist are fulfilled the number of marks which 
Germany will contribute for that purpose becomes sec- 
ondary also. 

The vital condition is such an international arrangement 
as will assure enduring peace and make the world safe for 
democracy. Disarming is the first factor in that condition. 
When Germany begins to talk of disarming she is using 
language we can understand. That talk seems significant 
of a German orientation which really looks toward peace. 
The pressure seems at length to be telling. 

The question of peace is, of course, a question of Ger- 
many’s state of mind. The Allies will not lessen their 
pressure by an ounce, but increase it rather, until the 
dominant forces in Germany become ready to accept a 
peace that definitely renounces military conquest as to 
this war and for the future. 


Monopoly 


WENTY years ago the owner of timber was regarded 

as a partner in an ironclad monopoly. The supply was 
limited; the demand rapidly increasing. As a broad prop- 
osition the timber owner had merely to wait until demand 
came to him and paid him his price. 

A late report by the United States Forest Service shows 
that for years substitution of other materials in the place 
of wood has been increasing, until it now amounts to more 
than five hundred million board feet a year. Shingles have 
given way quite largely to composition and tile roofing, 
wooden sidewalks have been almost wholly replaced by 
cement, and so on. 

Disregarding temporary conditions created by war, ‘‘the 
effect of the growing use of other materials has been to ac- 
centuate competition and decrease profits in the lumber 
business. Approximately seventy per cent of the lumber 
goes into forms of use whose demands appear to be decreas- 
ing; twenty per cent more goes into strongly competitive 
fields.” On the whole, “lumbermen have failed to adopt 
aggressive selling methods. Manufacturers of other 
building materials have spent large sums of money to 
obtain reliable information about their products and 
advertised extensively to make ‘a place in the sun’ for 
themselves. Substitutes for lumber are guaranteed to 
meet specifications which are easily understood by the 
consumer.” 

Not that lumber prices are going to pot within any 
imaginable period, or that the lumber industry will drop 
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out of its position near the top of the list; but eternal 
vigilance is the price of other things besides freedom. Any 
apparent monopoly tends powerfully to defeat itself, 
because it tends to create a fatal sense of impregnable 
security. No matter what you have, somebody always has 
a substitute for it. If he is keener on the job than you are 
he will slip it over. 


Farm and Town 


NYBODY who wishes to know conclusively why farm- 
bred boys and girls flocked to town, and urban popu- 
lation during the last thirty years increased by leaps while 
rural population increased but slowly, cannot do better 
than read Hamlin Garland’s fine autobiography. The 
story of the Middle West pioneer farm is there. 

One readily understands why the Garland boys and girls, 
and their mother, were so delighted at the prospect of 
moving to a village. To metropolitan eyes the prairie 
village at that period would no doubt have seemed a 
pathetically bare and forlorn affair. But in town one did 
not have to get up long before the sun in an unheated 
room, with the thermometer twenty below; there were no 
chores to be done by lantern light; youngsters’ long 
summer days were not spent in plowing, dragging and 
haying. 

Above all, in place of tramping a mile and a half through 
the snow to a dismal one-room country school, presided 
over by an underpaid instructress who was expected to 
teach everything from A B C to algebra, one went a short 
distance, on sidewalks, to an institution really equipped 
for teaching something. There were books; there was once 
in a while a lecture or ashow; there was companionship. 

After reading, one wonders that anybody at all, with 
power of locomotion, stayed on that kind of farm. 

We especially recommend this book to city people who 
are much irritated by the present prices of farm products 
and the fictitious image of a typical American farmer 
bedecked with diamonds. Even yet agriculture is not rich 
enough. Automobiles and telephones must be still com- 
moner; there must be more good roads, far better schools, 
more abundant opportunity for social and intellectual 
recreation. There must be better farming. 

More than a generation has passed since Garland left 
the farm. A big improvement in the conditions of Middle 
West farm life has taken place. But there are still farms 
by the hundreds of thousands from which youth with any 
spark of ambition will flee at the first opportunity. 


A War Credit 


T THE beginning of the European War the United 
States merchant marine engaged in oversea trade 
amounted to a million sixty-six thousand tons; and it 
was truthfully said that, in comparison with our wealth 
and commercial importance, we were practically out of the 
ocean-shipping business. 

A year from this date the United States will have an 
oversea merchant marine of about nine million tons, which 
will put us far beyond every competitor save England. 
When all the construction now under way is completed we 
shall have an oversea fleet practically equal to that which 
England now possesses on the Atlantic. 

The Shipping Board calculates that at present there 
are about thirty-one million tons of shipping engaged in 
oversea trade—from which one gets an idea of the compara- 
tive size of the American fleet in being and building. From 
almost last, three years ago, we shall be almost first a year 
or two hence. 

The increase in tonnage is quite largely on Government 
account, for Washington is now commandeering vessels 
and letting big construction contracts. But since Germany 
announced unrestricted submarine warfare last winter 
shipbuilding companies with an authorized capital of one 
hundred and eighty million dollars have been organized in 
the United States. As a simple business proposition, if 
Germany was going to’sink ships, thereby increasing the 
demand for them, we were going to build them. 

In July, the last month for which figures are now avail- 
able, American bottoms carried twenty-six per cent of our 
exports against eight per cent in 1914—though exports 
since then have vastly increased. 

A few months of war have made us the greatest maritime 
nation except England, which was two generations ahead 
of us three years ago. 


The New Income Tax 


HE income tax now applies to a great number of citizens 
who have heretofore been exempt. If you are unmar- 
ried and your income is one thousand dollars or more, or if 
you are married and your income is two thousand dollars 
or more, you are required, after the close of this year, to 
make a return to the collector of internal revenue for your 
district. ; 
The law requires a return from those whose net income 
is one thousand or two thousand dollars. Probably a good 
many people heretofore have drawn the line between gross 


ot 


Novem», 


and netincome with unconscionableliberality to}, 
But on all incomes below ten thousand doll; 
taxes bear very lightly. Dodging them in» 
about as contemptible an act as a citizen can pé; 
of the finest things in the Civil War was the 
citizens stepped up and paid their income taxe 
could have dodged them if they had wantel 
We expect that chapter to be repeated in this } 

If you pay anybody wages, rent, or other fp 
amounting to eight hundred dollars or more, 
requires you to report the fact to the inter 
collector. 

Look over your budget. If your income is): 
dollars—or two thousand for the head of a f: 
you are paying anyone else an income amount} 
hundred dollars a year, be prepared, directly a; 
of the year, to drop a post card to the collecto} 
revenue for your district, asking for a blank « 
make a report. 


An Organized World 


OLLAND, Denmark, Norway, Sweden at 
land are about all there is left in the world) 
called neutral. Other states, such as Argentin) 
a nominal neutrality, yet lean so decisively ) 
Allies that their nahiral position is merely noi 
five small nations first named—so situated that 
either set of belligerents would be fearfully hazis 
about all that is left to neutrality. j 
For two years or so the Allies—and even thif 
have accepted the principle that this war shall» 
by a new international arrangement, in } 
unlimited, anarchistic supremacy of each s 
place to a real régime of international 
enforced by a federation of nations. 

We think the preliminaries of such 
organization may well. be undertaken 
Teutonic states, which comprise four-fifths 
and that such an organization, even in tent 
would have a decided effect in hastening a 
peace. 4 

We have said, for example, that the pr 
Government is so completely untrustwort 
racies cannot safely deal with it, and 
treaty must be guaranteed by a govern 
sible to the people. While the United Stai 
France says that, the German people ma 
reply that they cannot suffer another state 
form of their internal political arrange’ 
Constitution of the United States Tequila S 
must maintain a republican form of gove 
organized league of nations may say that 
be admitted to membership in it unless” 
democratic form of government which is reé 
to the electorate. a 

The economic power of such a fed 
enormous. No state with commercial 
afford to remain outside of it. The spe 
Teutonic world organizing internationa 
nent lines would pretty certainly produce a ¢ 
in Germany. It would serve to emphasi 
continued opposition to the peaceful as 
three-quarters of the human race. 

That a more thorough coéperation amo 
to Germany would be serviceable, aside 
upon Germany, is very evident. 


A Ship’s Chances 


ETWEEN January and October, 191 
haps sank three million tons of ship 
the new bottoms set afloat in that period. 
for official figures are inconclusive and ba {1 ng 
judges put it at something like that. \ 
This is a very grave loss, for there are only ab t 
five million tons engaged in Atlantic carrying. 
We know how American railroads, coérdinat? 
have made a given equipment of cars and locont 
form decidedly greater service than before by ' i 
a full load for every car, and so on. Since iy 
clared, with but little increase in equipment 
moved about one-fourth more freight than be! 
degree the same thing has happened at sea; evly 
forms more service than before. And under w 
shipyards are rapidly nearing the point whert 
overtake the submarine. 
But, even with destruction at this height, cov: 
official figures suggests that the chance of aship’s¢ 
in the war zone is about one out of two hundrec J 
departures and sinkings, as officially report ed 
of a hundred and twenty-five to one against a‘ ] 
attacked; while, when an attack occurs, the 0¢ 
of the submarine are only three to two—quotir ! 
Journal of Commerce, which recently made af 
compilation and comparison of Ally admiralty I Pp 
The U-boat embarrasses Germany’s enemi 
means of ending the war it is turning out ?y 
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jerious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Corinne Lowe | aipree 
By Herself 


n Washington Square, New York 
ut never caught it. I do not wear 
-asmock; I keep my vers libre in 
and the picture is produced to 
down in Greenwich Village they 
out as one of those women who 

eir hair. 

Soncluded on Page 110) 


] 
twell Otus Reese 

By Himself 
jere isn’t much to write about me. 
; born in Linden, Indiana. Ona 


|, miles south of me was the home 
‘Yallace. Five miles north of me 
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Charles D. Hart 


HERE is no nation of the globe to-day where the 

boy-scout movement has not penetrated, and every- 
where the boys receive the same teaching. They must 
not lie or be cowards; they must keep themselves 
clean in mind and body; they must honor their God 
and their country. In the United States alone, where 
the movement is less than ten years old, there are 
three hundred thousand members and five hundred 
thousand graduates. The Boy Scouts of to-day are 
the citizens of to-morrow, and they are the hope of 
to-morrow as well. Doctor Hart, who is the head of 
the Philadelphia branch, be- 
lieves that it is these boys all 
over the world who will pre- 
serve the world peace after 
the war. Although he is an 
active worker with a number 
of organizations and institu- 
tions such as the Eastern 
Penitentiary, of which he is 
an inspector, and the Red 
Cross, of which he is a direc- 
tor, Doctor Hart says it is 
his scout work that gives him 
one hundred per cent return 
for his labors. 

Anyone who knows him 
can be very certain that he 
takes to his boy-scout work 
one hundred per cent ability 
and enthusiasm. 


H. Al. Garfield 
HEN the President ap- 


ie mes of George Ade 
21 Cutcheon brothers. 
€ ther outside our 
© od Jim Riley wrote 
k that I talked. I 
-(n. If heaven was 
™ ed and then I went 
ihe Wea. 


“4 ed on Page 110) 


f ick Britten 
Justin : 
i AUSTIN, whom 
Iders of THE Post 
th igh Nach Verdun 
t Hindenburg Line, 
of e new writers pro- 
le war. He joined 


forces the very day pointed Mr. Garfield as 
4S}sclared and served United States fuel adminis- 
y at the Front from trator he chose a man of 


whose abilities he had first- 
hand knowledge, for while 


1914; to January, 
ed on Page 110) 
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president of Princeton he called the same man 
to the Chair of Politics. Mr. Garfield has had 
wide experience with various business enter- 
prises, among them railroad and coal compa- 
nies, which fits him particularly well for his 
new position. Not satisfied with giving himself 
to the service of his country he has given two 
of his sons. 


\, 
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The Boldest of Them Never Asked Him the Questions That They Were Always Asking About Him 


a grove of trees upon the brow of a long, sloping 

hill. This hill is bounded on one side by a road, 
a broad dusty highway over which trolley cars run and 
the traffic of a great city flowsinand out. A cemetery 
spreads like a white wreath round the other side. There is 
a monument here, a rough shaft of granite dedicated “‘To 
Our Confederate Dead.’”’ Between the Home and the cem- 
etery there is only one stop. This isa small hospital half- 
way down the hill, a sort of inn where the old men go to 
change their scenes, if they have time, before their poor 
old corruption puts on incorruption and their mortal 
bodies are raised spiritual bodies from the dust beneath 
this monument. 

Directly in front of the Home there is a fountain in a 
round bed of flowers. The borders flame. The center is 
filled with roses and lilies, a harlequin spot of many colors, 
as if Nature had dropped her embroidery frame here and 
left the earth to weave her thoughts into a thousand 
blossoms. 

In short, it is a desolate Eveless Eden where old Adam 
oaks shake their green beards to the wind and the flowers 
have taken refuge from the deep shade to make their last 
stand beneath the misty veil of the fountain. 


[ee Home for Old Soldiers in Georgia stands in 


It was nearly six o’clock in the afternoon of a Sabbath 
day in May of this year, 1917. The Home stood upon the 
hill like a gray mausoleum. Empty chairs and benches 
were scattered everywhere beneath the shade of the trees. 
They sagged and leaned, very old and decrepit, some close 
together like good comrades, others with their backs 
turned upon each other, as if recently there had been an 
altercation between them and they were no longer on 
speaking terms. Sparrows dipped dusty wings in the 
fountain. Crickets chirruped. There were no other sounds 
except the sounds that Nature makes when she 
is alone with herself and the trees speak with 
the tongues of many leaves to every passing 
wind, the shadows move like dark dreams across 
the grass, and the blue and pink blossoms of 
early spring begin to fade into the purple mist 
of bedtime prayers for dew. 

A trolley car came clanging along the road 
into this humanless silence and out again. Then 
a clock struck somewhere, anervous, high-strung 
clock that rasped out six strokes as if 
it had a record to keep in being the 
first to tell the time of day. Immedi- 
ately the sound of a hundred hours 
floated out through the open windows 
of the Home. Clocks were striking 
upstairs and downstairs, each contra- 
dicting the other. Some let it go with 
one stroke, others banged indefinitely. 
Time, it seemed, had been interned 
here, too old and shattered now to 
keep his accounts balanced with the 
sun, 

Before the dingdonging bedlam 
ceased a stream of men began to issue 
through the doorway of the Home, 
very old men with the crumbs of their 
supper bread still sticking to their 


He Thought He Would 
Take the Clock to Pieces Tomorrow 
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beards. They limped and shuffled, they brought their legs 
down the steps one ata time. They fumbled the ground 
with their canes, walking slowly, as if they suspected the 
ground might not be there. Each man was intent upon 
choosing a seat to himself. They were tired of one another. 
They subtracted themselves like poor old numerals from 
the sum total of their years and weariness. This was a cus- 
tom they had, to rest from the quarrels of the day in their 
own personal thoughts during this hour. 

The last man appeared in the doorway. He stood for a 
moment like the period of a long, halting, much-involved 
sentence. Then he descended the steps with an air, head 
up, shoulders squared, after the manner of one whose flesh 
is weak but whose spirit is still invincible. He set his feet 
down with studied deliberation. He balanced himself by 
straddling when he walked, like a sailor on deck in a 
storm. He was the only man in the Home who never 
carried a cane. If the earth wanted to totter let it totter. 
He had his own legs and he managed to.get to wherever he 
was going in spite of the reeling unsteadiness of things 
about him. 

He wore pearl-gray trousers and a long black Prince 
Albert coat. He looked like the “‘speaker of the evening”’ 
who had been invited to a banquet twenty years ago and 
was just now arriving. These garments, like all the clothes 
worn in the Home, were secondhand. But he achieved 
himself in them as if he had ordered them from the tailor. 
His hat was white felt with a high round crown and a 
broad brim. He wore this thing rigidly on the summit of 
his head, as if it were an honor that had been conferred 
upon him, so far was it from fitting as a 
mere hat should fit. 

His hair and beard were snow-white, 
both very thin. Youcouldnot tell where 
his neck ended and his head began be- 
hind. His chin wasso prominent that his 
whiskers stuck up and out, short and 
bristling. He had a hump upon the 
bridge of his exaggerated Roman nose, 
as if the very nature of him had arched 
it in defiance. Blue is a color that de- 
notes innocency, mildness or beauty 
everywhere in Nature except sometimes 
in the human eye, which can be of a 
deadly blue, like the color of waters that 
have no bottom. This old man had such 
eyes. They were suffused beneath wrin- 
kled lids. But they had no softness, no 
appeal. They were shamelessly 
honest; not vicious, but terrifi- 
cally intelligent. In whatever con- 
dition of life you found him you 
would have said, “Here is a man 
’ of high ideals who lives chiefly by 
transgressing them—a great man, 
but not a good one.” 

He was far gone in his seventies. 
His name appeared on the register 
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of the Home as Captain John Whiting, Secld 
gia Regiment, Longstreet’s Division. He bh 
like most of the men who came there. It'd 
him fifty years to accomplish this past. [e 
referred to it. He had buried it. When hw 
present his comrades dug it up. They recalledh: 
when he controlled the politics of a certain sect) 
state with a sort of inebriate firmness. They at 
other of the magnificent way in which he had scar 
a large fortune. They felt a sort of admiratioro 
extravagance. It was the gilt frame in which thr: 
nation held him, with the gilt rubbed off nc. 
remembered that he had a son—who never visit. 
Then they fell to speculating upon a certa’ ¢ 
manifestation of this son’s existence. They id 
doubts about it, in spite of evidence to the contt'y. 
if the captain himself came straddling toward 
where he was the topic of conversation they dipj 
They stamped it out like a blaze in the dry leavea 
feet. They made room for him on the bench anim 
eye with that stare of innocuous innocence which 
wear when they have been guilty of somethi’. 
boldest of them never asked him the questions 1a 
were always asking about him. | 
This is an evidence of quality. When men faliil 
the approach of another man whom they knovya! 
released from that silence the moment he passes 1, 
proof that he does not belong to their class. His 
a better or a worse man than they are. 
The captain had managed to elevate himself!p 
ruins among these old men. He refused to crurle; 
is to say, he refused to confide in them—which: : 
some people have of robbing themselves. 
Every morning at nine o’clock the mail was di 
in the office of the Home, and the captain was 2/2) 
first man to appear. Then he would stand asle 
others crowded before the post-office wicket. Hm 
implied that he came merely as a spectator. 1 
not expecting letters. Still, if his name should be I 
was present. During the five years he had bet! 
Home he had received four letters; nothing else 
On Christmas Eve he retired to his room and ]/k 
door. Then he would lift the lid of his little olca' 
trunk, thrust his hand under everything and Il 
check book. These checks bore the name of 1a 
which he had once been president and which Ee 
since ceased to exist. | 
When you are drawing upon the imaginatiolol 
friends you can afford to be extravagant. He alwys 
out the check for one hundred dollars and signq!¥ 
Whiting, Jr. This meant that he would be ex 
spend freely. But it was better to be a 
liness than to be suspected of having nothin 
Then he addressed himself to the task 01 
letter. This letter began with Dear Fath 
wrote haltingly, but when the hunger gre 
sentences expanded. He was in the state 
being famished, stands before a baker’s:¥ 
agines that he is about to dine upon the 
played inside. He said all those things wh 
son would write in a Christmas letter. Hea 
with adjectives of praise, he fulfilled his. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Boys and girls all over the United States—just the same as grown-ups—are thoroughly 


_ enthusiastic over this tempting Campbell “kind.” They look forward to it with pleasure. 


_ They enjoy every spoonful. They want plenty, and they want it often. We consider this 
‘the highest compliment. There is no better test of wholesomeness and flavor in a food- 
‘product than the natural unspoiled appetite of a healthy child. 


| Boys and girls know by instinct what the scientist has to learn by study. 


They needn’t be told that learned experimenters 


have demonstrated the importance of the tomato as 


an aid to digestion. The youngsters have demon- 
strated this themselves. They know that the snappy 
flavor of Campbell’s Tomato Soup makes everything 
taste better; makes the meal ‘“‘go down”’ with a zest 


and relish which they never want to miss. 


_ You don’t have to show them the report of the 
United States Department of Agriculture asserting 
that a good Cream of Tomato Soup yields half again as 
_much energy as the same amount of milk. They have 
proved this, too. They know that Campbell’s Cream of 
Tomato just makes them feel ‘‘good”’ all over; helps 
them to study and play with more spirit and pleasure, 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case. 


to sleep sounder and waken brighter in the morning. 

They make their own “experiments” right at the 
dinner-table. All the apparatus they want is a capa- 
cious soup-plate and a good-sized spoon, and they 
will render their own “‘report’’—not in learned lan- 


- guage and cold type, but in rosy cheeks and shining 


eyes and the robust joyful activity of the well- 
nourished boy and girl. 

Give them all they want of this wholesome soup. 
Serve it for their luncheon. Begin their dinner with 
it or make it the principal dish for their evening meal. 
It is a good nourishing, satisfying dish for the whole 
family. There is practically no end of pleasing ways 


to prepare it and serve it. 


This cuts down the cost of 


deliveries from the store. And you have it always at hand whenever you want it. 


21 kinds 
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promises. And when he could think of nothing else to say 
he signed it, Your affectionate son. 

He folded these sheets with the check, stuffed them into 
an envelope, and addressed it to himself. Then he slipped 
quietly out, took the first car to the city and mailed his 
letter at the railway station. 

On Christmas morning it came back to him. Thus he 
accomplished a gift for himself when the other old men 
were receiving their remembrances. And it was duly 
advertised. Sometimes the check fell out when he opened 
the letter and was restored to him by an assiduous com- 
rade, who noted the amount for which it was drawn. 
Sometimes he read passages from the letter aloud—an 
unusual mark of confidence, appreciated by whoever 
listened and reported to those who had not the honor of 
being present. 

These were the four letters that he had received. The 
checks were still folded in them. He kept them tied 
together with a twine string in the tray of his trunk. They 
were forgeries with which his mem- 
ory would be garnished in case of 
his death. 

This was the captain inside and 
out, an apocryphal old man who had 
in him the elements of all greatness 
and the fox fire of every virtue. 

He believed in God, but was not 
a Christian. This requires courage. 

The city pastors rarely visited the 
Home. Ministers of this class are 
too learned in the laws of spiritual 
gravitation to waste their energies 
in the effort to reclaim men so long 
dead in their trespass and sins that 
their years and infirmities have made 
them innocent again. But there 
were meeker workers in the Lord’s 
vineyard with literal ideas about 
scriptural repentance who peddled 
salvation in the Home. Women 
came who distributed tracts. Fanati- 
cal old preachers came who exhorted. 
They had their converts. But the 
captain was not one of them. They 
were to him what a strap is to a 
razor. He whetted the keen edge of 
his spirit upon them and their doc- 
trines. He was too old to apprentice 
his soul to a creed. He could not 
bear saints. And he expressed the 
horrific opinion that doubtless there 
were ‘‘some very fine old tares in the 
Kingdom of God. Plants of the flam- 
ing sword, sir! set out in rows round 
the walls to guard the saints from 
the devil.” 


You may be the inmate of an asy- 
lum, a poorhouse or a home for the 
aged, but no man is ever an inmate of 
his own house. He is the master of it. 
He can change it or leave it; but an 
inmate never gets out of the place he 
isin. Heisapooroldsoul who climbs 
into the hearse before he is dead and 
just waits. It is weary work. 

Yet the old men in this Home man- 
aged to keep up a futile imitation of 
existence. They had their little busi- 
nesses, trading and cheating each 
other. They drew more tobacco than 
they needed and sold it to peddlers 
who swarmed in and out of the place. 
They disposed of their clothes in the 
same way. They swapped pocketknives and shaving mugs. 

One of the familiar figures there was an old man named 
Meeks. During the day he dozed in his chair, wrapped in 
the coma of a great financial ambition, for which he con- 
served all his energies and the strength of his legs. In the 
evening, when cronies gathered round the card tables in 
the long hall, he became alert. He would appear, walking 
with a sort of rickety animation, carrying a fine silk shirt 
hanging over his arm like a wedding garment. He had 
received it from some opulent relative as a Christmas gift. 

It was the only thing in the world he possessed. And he 
could not afford to own such expensive raiment. By the 
same token no one in the Home could afford to buy it. 
And the price offered by the peddlers was so low as to be 
insulting. 

He was not discouraged by these difficulties. This shirt 
became his occupation, from which he was occasionally 
forced to rest when the indifference of his prospective 
customers changed to impatience. But if a new man 
entered the Home his hopes revived and he would come 
shuffling along the hall under the gas jets with the glisten- 
ing garment held high, squeaking its praises. He would 
exchange it for two plain shirts. He would swap it for an 
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old pair of trousers. He was willing to consider any kind 
of proposition that would relieve him of the expense of a 
shirt out of all keeping with his limited means. In the 
course of years it changed from pearl white to dingy gray 
with so much handling. He admitted that it was shop- 
worn, but he was never able to dispose of it. He was 
finally buried in the thing, it being the only extra shirt he 
had at the time of his death. 

The captain held aloof from these commercial activities 
of his comrades. Extreme poverty may remove a man as 
far from the vulgar marts of trade as extreme wealth. He 
looked askance at Meeks and his shirt. No one ever 
suspected that he longed to own it as a fitting top to his 
pearl-gray trousers. 

The life of the Home was rubbed and seamed with the 
friction of these old Adam natures. The inmates grumbled 
against the world and all its works, against the manage- 
ment—everything. They had their disturbances and 
factions among themselves. But they were all so worn 
out that one set rarely had the better of the other. 


“*Lord God! To Feel it Once More—the Joy That Lifts a Man Above the Fear of Death!’’ 


The only time a man ever rose to undisputed prominence 
was when he became the leading lay figure in his own 
funeral. Then his comrades envied him, not because he 
had escaped this dingy existence but because he rode off 
behind a span of white horses with a wreath on top of him, 
accompanied by all of them walking behind with their 
hats off. He might have been a babbling old fellow who 
tried their patience. But they forgot that. He was 
restored to his rightful place in their regard and exalted 
by this pomp and circumstance. They never thought of 
him as a driveling old man doddering into kingdom come 
leaning on his cane and asking alms of St. Peter at the gate. 
But he arrived there as a gentleman and a brave soldier 
should, very calm, spruced up in his best clothes, in a 
carriage drawn by a spanking team. This was not so, but 
it was a feeling they had, an anticipation of making a 
similar exit when they should regain the position they held 
in the memory of men. 

After the funeral there was always the excitement and 
suspense of waiting to find out what the deceased had done 
with his property. These legacies never amounted to 
much—maybe the cushion he sat on, his drinking cup or 
some trifle. But he was sure to have willed it to some one 
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of his comrades. Old Jephthah Bibbs, the capta} 
mate, left him his clock. The captain was elated 
quently referred to his legacy. It represented % 
poetic side of his nature. 

“We all keep clocks here—for company,” he 
one day to a stranger who happened to be 
Home. ‘‘And none of them keeps correct tin 
makes them more interesting and doubtful, like} 
panions. 

“But it means something to an old man who ¢ 
to be able to get up, strike a match, look into tb 
his own clock and hear it ticking just for him, | 

‘The one Bibbs left me has a bronze figure of ts 
Paul on one side and one of Silas on the other, 

a staff and leans with his elbow on the clock, loc 
calm and serene, as if they had been waiting th 
time for time to end. 

“From first to last I reckon, sir, it has been} 
humanly unreliable clock in the Home,’ he} 
“Bibbs used to lie awake at night just to came | 
the wrong hour. He was 
a post, but he could aly 
Paul and Silas lying about 
of night. Then he would, 
the insides of the clock out) 
backagain, hangthe pendur 
back into bed, shake his fish 
say, ‘Now, damn you, stri}) 
I’ll fling you out of the} 
But he would have parteij 
pension rather than dosuc} 
he concluded with a hoan} 


Sunday was always a hi 
the Home. When you hay; 
to do for six days in the 
seventh day of rest is superi 
merely adds to the wearine\ 
nothing more strictly thar 

This day in May was ; 
It had been one of unusuaj 
excitement. In the mort) 
the bells began to ring a } 
old tares started off to chul 
ing very feebly, like pilgi 
have come a long way ar}: 
sure of the road. 

This was the signal forh 
ering of another group inj 
of the trees before the Hor 
old men went through a so} 
ual of arms; that is to say 
viewed the past and fough 
battles as they could bef? 
o’clock. They charged andjt 
They gesticulated and sp) 
ground. They fought at ‘p 
They rode with Stuart’s Cz 
forded icy streams with/: 
They did not forget to lw 
“blood-stained tracks in ‘e 
in Virginia.” They mo 
armies according to the be\ 
recollections. And every 
became the vibrant footne 
one who happened to be lel 
charge at the moment. ') 
rected his dates. They dis 
contended with him for 
Their energies were exhavi 
another army’s, by the 1 
entered the fight round Ril 
But they never omitted } 
struggled on in a dirge ¢} 
memories to the end. | 

Somebody mentioned Appomattox. The capi 
had been walking up and down behind them lili 
mander within sound of his guns, came back and [t 

“T was there,” he said. ‘My regiment was § 
along a muddy road. It was raining. Someld ‘ 
carrying fence rails across the road. I don’t kay | 
for. The next minute my mind stopped going in 
tion it had been going for four years. I looked uy 
Lee riding toward us. We stood at attention. f 
up and reached out his hand to me, man to maj 
word. Just that—then he went on. I stood the) 
ing him. Then it came over me what everyth 
The muddy road, the men in the drizzling rain} 
going by like that. We had surrendered! 

“That is the last I remember of myself. The mi n 
started home, walking in a dream. It has a 
since—until this other war started in ——” He f 
He saw the dream hanging like a curtain 
faces of these men. He was about to say what 
would understand. | 

During all this time Pollard lay back in his wh 1 
He was a huge mollusk of a man, with not enow! 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Clothes of Known 
Style, Quality, Price 


Men the nation over have always 
recognized in Styleplus the utmost 


Style and the most dependable Quality (guwar- 
anteed) at a remarkably moderate, known 
Price. Certainty of Quality and Certainty of 
Price have attracted hosts of men to Styleplus. 

This is the Styp/us Idea—the striking and unique clothing 


policy which has attained a truly national success. 


We have been successful through three years of war in main- 
taining Styleplus at $17 because we bought ahead in a rising 
market, manufactured on an increasingly larger scale, thereby 


cutting our costs to the minimum. 


The fabric market went violently upward when this 
country went to war. We adjusted’ ourselves to the 
change and added a new $21 Styleplus grade. This in- 
sures an even wider range of fabrics and models to suit 
every individual demand. 


Stylish, intelligent men who make a study of clothes values 
naturally choose these suits and overcoats. Exactly the fabric, 
shade and model for every man at $17 or $21. 


Styleplus Clothes $17 (black label) always excel at 
that price. 


Styleplus Clothes $21 (green label) always excel 
at that price. 


Each grade is the greatest value possible at 
the price. 


See for yourself—at the Styleplus Store. 


Style plus all-wool fabrics + perfect fit 
+ expert workmanship- guaranteed wear. 


One of the leading stores in nearly every town and city sells Styleplus. 
Look for the Styleplus window display. Look for the Styleplus label in 
the coat. If there should not be a Styleplus store in your town, ask your 
favorite dealer to order a Styleplus suit or overcoat for you. Write us for 
free copy of “The Styleplus Book.” 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


The Green Label always 
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Not all wood floors are comfortable, beautiful, or practical. Linoleum in hardwood patterns relieves the unevenness and the unsightliness at the same time. © 
In this particular room, care has been used to select a wall cover whose color, pattern, and scale are in harmony with the color, pattern, and scale of the 
motifs in the floor. Where there is considerable pattern in the floor, rugs should be chosen without pattern when possible. -FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, 


Yes, the floor of this attractive dining-room is 
linoleum—Armstrong’s Linoleum—in a heavy Par- 
quetry Inlaid. It is a superb base for a beautiful 
rug; a perfect note in the decorative scheme. 


This floor cost less than even the cheapest hard- 
wood. It is easy to clean and, with proper care, 
will last indefinitely. 


pe In the living-room across the hall you will find 
Armstrong’s Linoleum also—a rich, warm brown 
inlaid that sets off a splendid Persian rug and blends 
marvelously with the sombre tints of old mahogany. 
And, of course, the kitchen floor has Armstrong’s 
Linoleum on it, too. 


Upstairs in bedrooms and nursery, Armstrong’s 
Jaspé Linoleum (moiré effects), matting patterns 
and plain linoleum in light blues, rose shades, 
greens, and tans, catch the gayer, cheerier notes of 
flowered chintzes and bedroom furnishings. 


Armst 
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A 


For Every Room 


Armstrong Cork Company 


ron 


Two Armstrong pat- 
terns suitable for the 
interior shown above. 


The upper design for 
dining-room, the 
lower for kitchen. 


UR new book, by Frank Alvah Parsons, America’s 

foremost authority on interior decoration, will soon be 
ready. It treats of the artistic necessities of every home. 
It tells you how to use linoleum effectively, and covers the 
whole subject of interior decoration in the author’s char- 
acteristically intimate style. Sent with portfolio of de 
luxe color-plates of home interiors for 20 cents in stamps. 
As the edition will be limited, let us place your name on 
the waiting-list now. 
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in the House 


Linoleum Dept., Lancaster, 


| 


\ 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM is appr 

for every room in the house. It costs less than 
wood; is so much more sanitary; is so easy tc 
—and just think what a joy it is to have floort 
really blend with your walls and draperies. 


More and more American women are using] 
beautiful Armstrong Linoleum Floors. The 
following the example set by many fine hori 
Europe, where you will find linoleum in} 
room. There, decorators have made linole 
thing of wonderful harmony and taste. 


See Armstrong’s Linoleum for yourself} 
dealer can show the new patterns—so differen‘ 
the old ‘“‘oil cloths’’ of our childhood days. 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork and oxidized lini 
pressed on burlap. Be careful you get it. For there are f 
floor coverings nowadays that look like linoleum on the 
but which are merely imitations. Remember these two €a | 
to tell genuine linoleum: First, look at the back and mée 
it’s burlap. Second, try to tear it. Imitations tear easily. 3 
still, ask for Armstrong’s Linoleum by name—there isa dif" 
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rove that he ever had any. His 
eglistened inthe sun. His eyes 


ot exactly asleep. He wea in 

hich saints sometimes enjoy 

40n when they know what the 
and do not need to keep a 
pon him. 
ard all this -before. He was 
-a chance to tell for the hun- 
how he lost his legs at Gettys- 
It secure in the fact that no one 
ual this experience. 

tain had barely dropped his 
eep place where he kept it 
started. Berryman was not 
-an authority on Civil-War 
e was a rumor to the effect 
elonged to the militia up to 
nt, and that he was only 
benefits of an old soldier by 
teeth. 
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n ons regarded him in omi- 
Pollard opened one eye as a 
an a fly tickles his nose. 
close to that crater I could 
ees in it!’’ Berryman went 
voice to a higher key. 
d, opened both eyes, glared 
boughs above his head. Not 
—but he listened. He had 
rmous ear. 
he very edge of the pit,” 
IS saying, “when a cannon 
s, It nearly buried me, boys! 
umb; dead from the waist 
in. Then they dragged me 
1, bleeding, both legs shat- 


in the wheel chair began to 
mdulated, brought a face up 
age, and. sputtered. 
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ved his arms in speechless 
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didn’t have somuchasa whiff 
deaden the pain,” Berry- 
omuch engrossed with what 
to notice this pantomime. 
‘amn centipede!” Pollard bel- 
(ng himself into a sitting posture 

a ate finger at Berry- 
shan 


(my country without having a 
'who never smelled gunpowder 
Hipacrifice and the honor of my 


n wilted, drew his legs furtively 
t the seat. He stared at his 
favictim. He sat with his mouth 
beard, his brow quilted tight 
les, his eyes watering with the 
y| his gaze. 

4 a mistake, Pollard,” he said in 
of embarrassment as he rose to 
(1't know how I came to do it, 
Velt it so from hearing you 
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vefused to listen. He had 
bd. He seized the wheels of 
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toward somewhere else—anywhere. He 
circled this way and that, hissing and grum- 
bling with impotent rage. 

Such scenes were not unusual. These old 
men recited the past so often to one an- 
other that they unconsciously pooled their 
experiences and used them in common. The 
years were like cobwebs in the darkened 
house of their memories. And they were 
all enmeshed in them together. Berryman 
was convicted only because his legs wit- 
nessed against him. 

As Pollard made his angry exit two old 
men were seen climbing the hill to the 
Home. 

They were strangers. But every old sol- 
dier in sight recognized them. When aman 
came up from the road with his head low, 
wearing the surrender look of one who has 
laid down his arms for good, they knew he 
was about to become an inmate. 

These two were brothers named Teal. 
They were twins. You could not have dis- 
tinguished one from the other. But one 
had been in the Federal Army, while the 
other fought for the South. The Federal 
soldier had a pension from the Government, 
enough to keep him, but not enough to sup- 
port his brother. So he had come to place 
him in the Home. 

This news spread among the men, who 
held aloof until the Federal took his depar- 
ture. Then they closed in round the Teal 
who remained, a guard of a dozen ready to 
put him through his paces. They wanted 
to know what regiment he was in, which 
company, and so forth and so on. 

There was a great disturbance. This 
Teal, seated like a prisoner of war in their 
midst, could not remember which Teal he 
was or whether he had fought for the Union 
or just for the South. Pollard heard the 
scandal and came down the slant of the hill 
with such force that somebody had to 
scotch his wheels and head him off. He 
said as he joined the jury of investigation 
that this was a matter about which there 
must be no doubt. He hoped he was loyal 
to the Union, but he would not eat and 
sleep and chew tobacco with a Yankee 
who might have shot his legs off! 

“Were you at Gettysburg?” he de- 
manded, looking sternly at him. 

“Yes,” Teal whimpered, wagging his 
head’ dolorously. “But which side was I 
on? 

“Were you in the Battle of Seven Pines?” 
someone asked. 

“Yes ”—mournfully—“ il enenber how 
hot the weather was.’ 

“Do you remember running like the very 
devil?” Pollard put in. 

“My brother was there too. It was 
either him or me that ran; I can’t say 
which,” he replied. 

“Oh, hell! Take him away!” Pollard 
shouted, falling back and waving his hands 
in deep disgust. 

‘Wait a minute, men,” the captain said, 
turning to Teal. “‘Were you at Appomat- 
tox, sir?”’ 

“Yes, I was there,’”’ he answered meekly. 

“How did you feel, sir?” 
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“Hungry,” he answered. He lifted his 
old bald head, his eyes passed slowly from 
face to face. Then he stared through them 
into space. 

“TI was terribly hungry, and ragged,” he 
repeated. ‘The weather was cold, misting 
rain. I was carrying fence rails across the 
road to make a fire when 

“That will do, sir!” the captain ex- 
claimed. “I have wondered for fifty years 
what we were doing with those rails!”’ 

Teal looked at him, his pale blue eyes 
rolled up in a kind of expressionless grief. 

“But which one of us am I?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“You are the right one, sir!} You were 
in the Second Georgia Regiment, Long- 
street’s Division,”’ the captain replied. 

“Thank God!” Teal exclaimed fervently. 
“T knew I wanted to be in the Southern 
Army, but I couldn’t remember 

What he was about to say was lost in a 
general laugh. The old men were delighted. 
Here was a weathercock to set fluttering 
with questions. 

The captain walked off and was seen no 
more until he came through the doorway of 
the Home at six o’clock. 


He stood for a moment looking about, as 
the others had done who came out before 
him, for some place where he could isolate 
himself. Then he went slowly toward the 
road and sat down laboriously upon the 
last vacant bench. 

Fifty men were within speaking distance, 
yet he longed for companionship, for some 
fresher presence, different from these old 
soldiers who were vain repetitions of him- 
self. 

This is why a home for the aged is a kind 
of eleemosynary hell where the inmates 
live by despising each other—not because 
they are despisable but because age has no 
elevating effects for the aged. It is only 
from youth that old people receive rever- 
ence. When you see only shriveled faces, 
wrinkles are hideous. When every man has 
a white beard, beards are abominable. 
Moses himself could not have led Elijah 
through the wilderness. Prophets hate 
each other. And every man is a kind of 
prophet at seventy. 

The captain occupied himself as he often 
did: He looked first at one cuff and then 
at the other of his immaculate but thread- 
bare shirt, perceived that they were raveled 
as usual, thrust his fingers into his vest 
pocket, took out a pair of scissors with 
blunt points and carefully clipped them. 
Then he collected the threads, rolled them 
into a ball and flipped it with his thumb 
and forefinger into the air. He was very 
tired. Every Sunday was like this, and 
every day was like Sunday. Life had be- 
come a subject that he could not change. 
Here he was, a. veteran interned by the 
memories of the Civil War when another 
war was sweeping the world like a confla- 
gration. He had seen Manassas, and he 
would never see the trenches in France. 
But he had visions. The future stirred 
in him like a wind in the boughs. 
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A ear swept round the curve of the road 
below and stopped. A man descended from 
it and came swiftly up the hill, walking 
with a certain stiff precision. 

The old soldiers sat up, animated, their 
minds seething with curiosity and with the 
everlasting desire to impart what they knew. 
They moved about, struck their sticks 
noisily upon the ground, as they always did 
when a stranger appeared, hoping to at- 
tract his attention. 

But this man’s attention was already 
fixed upon this magnificently ridiculous 
figure in the pearl-gray trousers and black 
coat, who wore his hat like a high degree. 

As he drew nearer, brightened out of the 
distance and the shadows, it was seen that 
he wore a khaki uniform. He held himself 
with studied erectness. He was grave, with 
the gravity of one who expects to lead 
other men to their death. His frame was 
enormous. His knees stuck out through the 
tight legs of his breeches like the great leg 
knuckles of a man who has not yet grown to 
them. His legs were long. His face was 
thin, with that first red leanness of young 
manhood, 

He stepped up smartly, stood at atten- 
tion and saluted. 

“Howland is my name, sir—from the 
training camp at the fort. Had a little 
time; thought I’d come out here,” he said, 
speaking with that ingratiating politeness 
which the young know so well how to em- 
ploy when they plan to take the battery of 
old and crabbed age by storm. 

The captain beheld him and loved him, 
not as a father loves a son, or as age loves 
youth, but as an old scabbard, empty, long 
since forgotten, might love a naked sword. 

He made room for him on the bench. He 
was glad to know him. Very few men from 
the camp visited the Home, and so forth 
and so on. 

They talked back and forth, merely 
skirmishing to find out the lay of the land 
between them. The young officer had very 
little to tell about himself. That was all in 
the future, he explained. He was in train- 
ing; he hoped to see active service soon. 

‘Tt is all we think about at the fort. The 
only fear we have is that we won’t get to 
France fast enough,” he concluded simply. 

The captain was silent. He stared into 
vacancy as if vacancy were a person whom 
he knew very well. 

“‘T have often wanted to hear a man tell 
of war who knows what war means,’’ How- 
land hinted, hoping thus to open the flood- 
gates of history. 

He was disappointed. The captain was 
not arecord; somewhere, far within, he was 
still a man. 

He stood up, he moved slowly up and 
down before his companion in his slow, 
straddling walk, his long coat tail thrust 
back on one side by the hand he kept in his 
pocket and swinging low on the other side 
like the fighting wing into which he might 
presently kick his spurs. 
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Can a Machine 
Do Your Work? 


You have put in a pretty 
careful day today. You have 

# handled a lot of problems. 

#. Could a machine have done 
it? We think that a ma- 
chine can not do the work 
of a human brain and that 
is why we use over 128 
hand processes in the mak- 
ing of 


Sincerity Clothes 


Style is not surface deep in a Sin- 
cerity Suit or Overcoat. It is 
woven right into the garment, 
kneaded into every seam. 

Do you think it is just “accident” 
that a Sincerity Collar fits snugly 
about your neck instead of hang- 
ing away from your shoulders like 
a sack? Do you think it just 
“happens” that a Sincerity Over- 
coat drapes itself so gracefully 
about your shoulders and curves 
itself so easily to your body lines ? 
It will pay you to find the store 
in your town that handles Sin- 
cerity Clothes. 


If there is no dealer in 
your city, write us and we'll 
see that there is one soon. 


Kah, Nathan & Fischer Co. | f 
Chicaga i 
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“War, sir—you will not understand it 
yet, not if you read every history of war 
that has been written,”’ he began, speaking 
in low rumbling tones like the thunder of 
a storm that has passed. 

“It is a phenomenon of human nature, as 
an earthquake is of Nature. Nobody knows 
when the earth will wrinkle her old hide 
with a convulsive jerk that shakes moun- 
tains into the sea and cities from their 
foundations. And nobody knows why, 
with every provision civilization can make 
against it, we still have wars, each crueler 
and more savage than the last one. The 
causes of earthquakes are always directly 
beneath us, and the causes of war are al- 
ways in us. So long as the earth has hot in- 
sides, and so long as men have hot insides, 
we cannot avoid the one or the other. We 
can explain the seismic disturbance after 
it is over. And we can tell how the issues 
involved in this war might have been 
settled peacefully and righteously without 
bloodshed. But they never are.” 

He continued to walk up and down in 
silence. He was giving these ideas time to 
set up in the mind of this young man. 

“Looks like an old thunderhead with a 
hat balanced on top of it,’ Howland 
thought with a grin. 

“Then you think this war. was inevi- 
table?’ he asked politely, merely by way of 
fanning the wind. 

“Undoubtedly, sir,” the captain replied, 
glancing at himas heturned. “Itisakind of 
equinox in the weather of mankind. When 
it is over we shall have a change of sea- 
son, as we change our habits from winter to 
summer. Reforms everywhere. Labor and 
capital will have their problems snatched 
from them and settled by the Government. 
The law of supply and demand will not be 
determined by the brokers and markets 
of trade, but by the grim necessity that 
war entails. | When the whole thing is 
settled —— 

“But will it be settled? We fellows are 
ready to fight, but we want to know 

The old man halted. He erected himself 
like a monument directly in front of How- 
land and regarded him with the eyes of the 
ages, far removed, but present. 

“Nothing is ever settled,’ he answered 
slowly. ‘But the earth belches and ceases 
to shake. That is what I mean. When this 


| war is over we shall go back to those forms 


of warfare that lead to war. One class will 
legislate against the interests of another 
class. We shall build great businesses and 
great fortunes at the expense of the weak. 
The casualties, as you call them, in this 
kind of fighting are far greater than in the 
bloodiest battles. Only the victims do not 
fall with their wounds showing. There are 
no hospitals or doctors or Red-Cross nurses 
provided for them. They just sink like 
dregs to the bottom of the cup. You don’t 
see them, but they are there. You don’t 
hear them, but they have a voice. It speaks 
a terrible language, in whispers that grow 
louder in time, until it becomes the hymnal 
of arevolution. Everything,” he concluded 
with a wave of his hand, “‘leads to war. We 
can’t stand the yoke of peace. It is some- 
body else’s prosperity galling our necks. 
We have fought for everything, and against 
everything. Now we are fighting for de- 
mocracy. It is as good a thing as we can 
fight for.” 

“This country could not possibly remain 
neutral when it came to that!’’? Howland 
exclaimed, grasping with enthusiasm an 
idea that he recognized. 

“Neutral is a word,’ the captain an- 
swered, resuming his straddling pace. ‘‘ You 
will find it in the dictionary, and in diplo- 
matic correspondence, but never in the 
mind of atrueman. From the day this war 
started in Europe the mind of every man 
in this country, from the President’s down, 
has been working like yeast to one convic- 
tion—a conviction with a gun at both 
ends.” 

Howland laughed. He began to under- 
stand the cold, implacable eyes of this old 
man. He had no policies to conceal. He 
was so old and so bereft of the future he 
could squander the truth that prudence 
conceals. 

“Before the end of another year,’ he 
went on, “‘there will not be one professing 
neutral that counts among the nations of 
the earth. 

‘‘Forces that they cannot control will 
drive them to show their colors somewhere 
on the battle line. Do you know what 
Washington is about to do?” he de- 
manded, pausing in front of him. 

“Send an army to France,” answered the 
young .oldier, 
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“She is about to conscript the neutral 
nations. She will do that before half of our 
armies are in France!” 

“How do you mean?” 

“When Washington bans exports to these 
countries they will be compelled to fight us 
or join the Allies in order to get supplies, 
without which ‘neither their peoples nor 
their industries can exist. Nations no 
longer raise their own vegetables or weave 


_their own. cloth or live at home. They buy 


from each other’s stores. This is one of the 
habits commerce has fostered. 

“That is when the war will end, sir, when 
the terribleness of it surpasses the strength 
of opposing armies and becomes just the 
question of food, not merely for the fighting 
men but for the women and children at 
home,” he concluded. 

“Speaking of conscription, the pacifists 
are making a disturbance about the Draft 
Bill,’ Howland suggested, giving him an- 
other start. 

The captain trudged like an aged sentry 
the length of his short beat and back again 
before he answered. 

“T never knew but one up-and-doing 
pacifist,’’ he began with a singular smooth- 
ing of his raucous voice. ‘I had a great 
respect for him. He was a little runt of a 
fellow in my company; used to be a dry- 
goods clerk before the war. His name was 
Smith. His legs were especially designed 
for service in the cavalry and he was at the 
tail end of an infantry regiment. His hair 
sat up like black bristles on his head, which 
was round and flat. He had an ingrowing 
mouth, and a nose like the head of a spread- 
ing adder. It was terrible to hear him try 
to give the Rebel yell, his voice was so keen. 
And he was so short he always had to get 
up on something before he could see how to 
shoot. But when he climbed into a pine 
tree and wrapped his pothook legs round 
it, got his body hidden behind it, and stuck 
his old gun out like a dead limb among the 
green branches, he could beat any man I 
ever saw being a pacifist. He would sit 
there hour after hour, and he never missed 
a shot. I reckon he put more Yankees in 
the peace movement than any man in our 
regiment. The kind of pacifists you are 
talking about, sir, are simply the proud 
flesh that denotes diseased spots in the na- 
tional life, gangrened with sentimentality.” 

“But the sentiment against conscription 
is not confined to the pacifists,’”’ Howland 
explained. ‘‘Some people believe it is in- 
imicable to the spirit of freedom upon which 
our Constitution is based.” 

‘So is war, for that matter. A democratic 
form of government is designed only to 
promote peace, personal liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,” the captain flung in. 

** And there is, in some quarters, a feeling 
that some sort of stigma attaches to a con- 
scripted man, that he is not so good as a 
volunteer, or so brave,’’ Howland finished. 

“You do not hear the men who must 
register under the Draft Bill expressing 
such opinions!” the captain exclaimed with 
aflare. “Itis only the disloyal who traduce 
these men who must win or lose the blood- 
lest war in the history of the world. What 
a preparation they are giving them for that 
great business, sending them to their 
wounds and death with a slight put upon 
their courage at the start! Not every man 
that volunteers proves his courage. Some- 
times he is a slacker taking a fool’s chance 
to escape responsibilities at home. They 
don’t make the best soldiers when the order 
comes tocharge. Half themen in Lee’s army 
during the last year of the war were con- 
scripts. And they fought as well as the best. 

‘Listen to me, young man! It is not 
hatred of the enemy or convictions about 
the righteousness of a cause that make a 
good soldier. It is quality, the mettle of 
the man himself!’ The captain went on 
impressively: 

“Do you know what happens when a 
man like that goes into battle, with the 
ranks of the enemy rolling and spreading 
before him like a hurricane licking up the 
ground in waves of dust as it comes, and the 
air filled with the thunder of their drums, 
not his? For one instant the fear of death 
is upon him—his face is the face of a dead 
man covered with icy sweat. Then the 
hurricane leaps at him with the smoke of a 
thousand guns. It is as if he entered eter- 
nity. There are no heavens and no earth. 
His body is nothing. He sheds it. He isin 
the spirit. He is marching, ten thousand 
strong, to turn the hurricane. And I have 
seen him do it! 

“Lord God!” he mourned. “To feel it 
once more, the joy that lifts a man above 
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wondering what kind of men this country | 
has produced in the last fifty years. Peace | 
and prosperity do something to the quality 
of aman. They make him careful, not brave. | 
I felt anxious about the future, about how 
they will face the crisis that is upon us. The | 
sun went down and the dusk deepened. I | 
could just see the head and foot stones of | 
the graves about me like low beds in a | 
hospital ward at night when they put the 
lights out and you are supposed to rest in 
spite of your wounds. 

“Then I heard the booming of guns, a 
long way off, soft puffs of sound that rocked 
the earth. Suddenly my eyes, that are so 
old and dim I can scarcely see the path be- 
fore my feet, saw Everything. And in the 
midst of Everything I saw young soldiers 
marching, thousands upon thousands of 
men, filling the world with the noise of their 
feet, with a terrific commotion. They 
crossed the seas in ships and marched again, 
so near the guns now that I could see the 
sweat of fear on their faces. Then they dis- 
eppeared in the dust and smoke of a terrible 

eld. 

“‘T looked about me. What had been our 
little cemetery widened until it held the 
graves of all the dead who have died in 
battle. And those ridges of brown earth 
with the grass between were not graves at 
all, but soldiers wrapped in their blankets. 
Suddenly they flung these covers back and 
sprang to their feet, not the men we buried 
there, old and decrepit, but the young men 
they were fifty years ago. I could hear an 
old sergeant who was killed at Manassas 
shouting “‘Fall in! Fall in!’’? I could see 
them, you understand; I couldn’t hear a 
sound. Lord, what an army! Men in long 
cloaks that swung back on the wind, men 
wearing cocked hats and swords, men in 
ragged gray uniforms and in faded blue 
uniforms, all together. I saw them as dis- 
tinctly as I see your face, following that 
other army and disappearing in the dust 
and smoke of a terrible battle.” 

He stopped short and removed his hat. 
The act was significant, as if he bared his 
head to his thoughts marching by. 

“You will never see all the men who 
fight beside you in France,”’ he said gently. 
““These other soldiers will be there, too, be- 
tween you and the enemy’s guns, stiffening 
your knees in the charge, giving you the 
courage of ten thousand with which to die, 
if you must die—all the men who have 
fought themselves to dust in this land for 
liberty as you must fight now for the rights 
of those who come after you.” 

“Thank you. I get you,” the young of- 
ficer said, rising and offering his hand. “I 
am a regiment going to France,’’ he added 
with a quick laugh. 


The living have their superstitions, their 
fear of visions of the dead. We do our best 
to protect ourselves from this instinct. We 
provide our dear departed lavishly with 
another immortal existence, far happier 
than our own, by way of keeping them con- 
tented and—remote. Your brother was a 
beloved companion in the flesh; but if he 
is out of it, in the spirit, let him keep to the 
skies where he belongs! 

I do not say that this is the basis of our 
faith in immortality; however, it has done 
much to strengthen it. 

But can anyone imagine the anguish of 
memory the dead must feel if they recognize 
the living! You have been a long time in 
one place, which is not a place at all, like a 
shadow that never lifts, like a dream that 
never ends. Then someone comes to the 
door of your narrow house, a woman whom 
you loved or a man whom you wronged. 
And you cannot make yourself known to 
him or speak the word that would make all 
things right between you. And he passes 
on, leaving you there in the dark, never 
knowing or suspecting how near you have 
been to him. 

The old captain had some such experi- 
ence as that. He had recognized Howland 
as the son of a man whom he had known, 
who had been his friend, and from whom 
he had been estranged these many years. 

He rose stiffly from his bench and walked 
slowly back to the Home. He climbed the 
stairs to his room, struck a match and 
looked at the clock. It was silent. The 
hands stretched straight across, the pen- 
dulum hanging like a little yellow moon 
imprisoned behind the flowered glass door, 
Paul and Silas leaning upon their staffs 
very calm and peaceful. 

He sighed. He was very lonely. He 
thought he would take the clock to pieces 
to-morrow and try to make it tick, even if | 


it never kept time. 
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THE CONGRESS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


The President rarely takes Congress into 
his confidence. Now and then he tells Con- 
gress what Congress must do or what Con- 
gress must not do; but as to informing 
Congress ina detailed way what use is being 
made of its twenty billions, or what results 
are being attained, nothing of the sort oc- 
curs. Now and then the President sees a 
Senator or a Representative, but not fre- 
quently. When Congress expressed a de- 
sire to send a commission to England and 
France to have a look, the President firmly 
squashed the plan by saying with a severe 
finality that no good end was to be attained 
by such a junket. ‘May I not suggest 
that you remain here, on the job?” he said, 
or words to that broad, general effect; and 
Congress at once decided that he had full 
power to suggest it, and to enforce the sug- 
gestion, and resolved to stay at home. 

Likewise, when it was intimated that it 
would be a good thing, an admirable in- 
novation, to have a congressional joint 
committee to assist the President in carry- 
ing on the war, the President squashed that 
also, and informed the Congress that he 
would consider the selection of such a com- 
mittee as a reflection on him, and so on, in 
his owninimitable style. Of course, though 
that appeared to be a Republican dodge, 
there were a good many Democrats in it 
also, under cover, but they all decided they 
would let the matter drop. That was wise 
of them. Indeed, it was supererogatory, 
for the President let it drop for them, and 
dropped on it. 

There is more real news as to what is 
going on from the European capitals than 
from ours. Not any of the big war makers 
are as silent as President Wilson. He talks 
to a few who are known to be invited in, and 
to a few others who come and go silently. 
He is not quoted. He writes his letters, 
his messages, his speeches; and he runs 
the war. The European responsible war 
makers, like Lloyd George and Painleve, 
the Frenchman, must talk to their people 
in order to hold their jobs. . 

Lloyd George may find his chair snatched 
from beneath him at any moment, and 
Painleve, the French premier, never knows 
whether his desk will be waiting for him 
when he goes down in the morning. But 
President Wilson is safe until March 4, 
1921, By the Constitution he iscommander 
in chief. That is what gives the President 
his strength—that and his natural capabil- 
ity—and makes him the greatest war maker 
of the lot. 


The Fault of the People 


Wherefore Congress trails along behind 
him, in the dark mostly, wondering where 
it is going, but doing what he demands. 
And when we come to tot up the achieve- 
ments of Congress it will be found that those 
achievements, no matter how ardently 
Congress may try to arrogate full credit to 
Congress for them, will be mostly the 
achievements of the President, aided by the 
urge of the situation. Congress will have 
but a reflected glory, for Congress did what 
the President told Congress to do. Con- 
gress worked out the detail; the President 
supplied the initiative. 

My first detailed observation of Congress 
began twenty years ago, and since that time 
I have observed it rather closely. Since 
that time, too, Iin common with all others 
who have watched Congress have seen its 
gradual deterioration in the quality of its 
membership, until at present the average 
quality is below what it was in 1900, say, 
both in the Senate and in the House. Now 
it is the opinion of many people that the 
widely advertised panacea for our politi- 
cal ills, the direct primary, is responsible for 
this, in a measure; and it is certain enough 
that there are men in both the Senate and 
the House who in no conceivable cireum- 
stances would have been nominated by the 
old convention system, or selected, in the 
case of the Senate, by the legislatures. 

The Congress isn’t responsible for this; 
the people are. They send these men to 
Washington, and keep them there, They 
now have their chance—the people—to 
select the best they have, but.it.seems to,be 
the rule that the greater the demagogue the 
easier is his access to congressional honors. 
Surely that is evidenced in the Senate, for 
example, where there are a dozen men who 
aren’t fit to be county supervisors, to say 
nothing of being Senators, but who are as- 
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How the Stayers Rise 
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and atmosphere. Kitchin began 10; 
has remained of it. He is a man | 
row Vision, parochial habit of thoug 
highly contentious in a small-town Wi: 
is an orator of the Bryan type, with 
in his voice when he refers to the ¥ 
the pee-pul. He howls unceasin: ly 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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MOTHER SISTER BROTHER 


Wee ene Panik Purse 
by Resoling the Shoes with 


| LEATHER SOLE 


THE PERFECT SHOE SOLE 


| ON’T make a blind request for shoe soles when resoling the family shoes. If you do not specifically ask for FLEXOAK 
| Leather Soles you cannot be sure of getting “The Perfect Shoe Sole.” Ask for FLEXOAK Leather Soles so that you will 


| be assured of long wear, dry feet and comfort. 


FLEXOAK Soles are genuine leather. Every sole is cut from a hide which has been especially tanned for the specific purpose 
of making shoe soles—tanned by the FLEXOAK process, perfected through 40 years of labor, research and experiment. From the 
selection of the raw hides to the packing into the carton, the one aim and object is shoe sole quality. 


Good, honest, long wear is the first consideration. Next, comfort to the feet. Last, but by no means least, good looks. ‘There is 
absolutely no way to get these in greater measure than by resoling your shoes with FLEXOAK Leather Soles. 


| FLEXOAK Leather Soles are compact, tough, solid, tight. On the feet they are flexible yet supporting, non-burning. A\ll this 
| because they are tanned with the one object in view of producing soles that will have these qualities. 


Each pair of FLEXOAK Leather Soles come in a carton. Read the carton. 
Look for the trade-mark on the carton and stamped deeply in every sole. 


How to Buy FLEXOAK Leather Soles 


d The dealer or repair man will be glad to sell you FLEXOAK Leather Soles. He knows that at last he can offer you a sole that eliminates for all 
time, the guesswork in the selling, and for you the buying of shoe soles. 


There are three members of the FLEXOAK family—each at a different price—each the utmost value for the 
money. There is a price to fit every purse—a sole to fit every shoe. The finest of these is the five-star (Marked 
thus—***** on the sole and on the carton). 


SP ECIAL OFFER—If your dealer has not yet been supplied, we will gladly send a pair of men’s five-star 
postpaid upon receipt of a dollar bill. Mention color (either black or tan) and size of shoes. = 


’ FLEXOAK F ull Soles have “backbone.” They support the arch of the foot—prevent- 
ing Flat Foot. To fit all sizes of men’s shoes. Two colors—Black and Tan. 


FLEXOAK Heels—Everything said here about FLEXOAK Leather Soles can be said 


with equal force, of FLEXOAK Leather Heel Treads. All sizes; two colors, Black and Tan. CUT FROM HIGH GRADE 
The next time you buy {new shoes, look for the FLEXOAK trade-mark on the sole. SOLE LEATHER--ROKAY 
When you see it, you may be sure that you have “The Perfect Shoe Sole.”: SELECTED STEER HIDES 
ESPECIALLY TANNED BY US 


C. G. FLECKENSTEIN CO., Muskegon, Michigan 


FOR FLEXOAK SOLES. 


Be sure you see this 
trade mark stamped deeply 
on every sole 
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Braise tramp. tramp the Boval 
are be UTS ae ite Savers 


‘‘What makes them taste so cool and fresh?”’ said Files-on-Parade: 
‘The flavor, lad—’tis crisp as ice,’’ the Color Sergeant said. 
“‘What makes them seem to brace me up?”’ said Files-on-Parade. 
‘“‘The sugar, lad—’tis full o’ pep,’”’ the Color Sergeant said. | 


‘“‘For they’re genuine Life Savers; you should always have them by; 
When marchin’, lad, an’ drillin’—an’ your mouth gets hot an’ dry. 
They’ re sosthia: after smokin’—take a bunkie’s tip and try 
To keep Life Savers always in your pocket.”’ | 


Send your soldier boy a box—today. Nothing will please him better: 
PEP-O-MINT WINT-O-GREEN CL-O-VE LIC-O-RICE 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY NEW YORK 


| heehee from Page Atty 
arently means anything more 

a pusand dollars. In his speeches 
to himself as ‘‘ one of the small fel- 
“a small fellow like myself.” 
by virtue of his inherited position 
man of the Ways and Means Com- 
Kitchin has been the chief and de- 
» House factor in the making up 
enue bills, for the Constitution 
revenue legislation must orig- 
the House of Representatives, 
uyvs and Means Committee is the 
whereitisframed. War-revenue 
‘the purpose of supplying money 
uct of our war, and presuppose 
Jaid on the willing people as 
possible. Wherefore, it would 
the man who is the chief factor 
and framing war-revenue bills 
least, be in full sympathy with 
s country is engaging in, so that 
of the war and the necessities 
jeople might be considered from a 
int at least sympathetic. 
/ about Kitchin? He fought pre- 
/oss bitterly, insistently, openly. Not 
¢igo than August 26, 1915, he said in 
jnent of his position that he was will- 
ppropriate ‘‘ millions for submarines 
1es, but not a cent for battleships or 
iyies. After this war no European 
will be in a position to fight us. The 
cion of our coasts is all that is neces- 
jad it won’t take more than from 
] 000 to $100,000,000 to do that.” 
d the President’s preparedness 
the fall of 1915, voted against the 
Canal Tolls Exemption Repeal and 
e Ship Purchase Bill. In a letter 
uent, printed in the newspapers 
ber 12, 1915, he said: “‘ If we must 
e enter a career of militarism 
n, can’t we wait a while? Will 
or us to wait the termination 
resent war, and then, having learned 
lesson, with calmness and compre- 

ke our proper bearings, determine 
ind proceed with the program?”’ 


Kitchin and the War 


d a statement on November 20, 
ch he said: ‘All this talk and 
t our utter helplessness or 
npreparedness or defenseless 
pure tommyrot.”’ 
S going on now and what has been 
since the time he called protest 
unpreparedness tommyrot show 
vision of this man and his lack 
ation of national needs. If fur- 
f that attitude is required it is 
1 a letter from him, printed in the 
tk Evening Post on November 20, 
| which, after a long preamble, he 
sabout ‘“‘people catching the fright 
er which war jingoes and war traf- 
‘ave spread, and chiming in with 
Ss wailings over our dangerous 
dness, and their yelp for a big 
big army, dreadnoughts, bat- 
ve hundred thousand standing 
ormillions and hundreds of millions 
(ional appropriations; for more bur- 
, ore taxation, more deficits, and no 
li and no balances, I catch myself ask- 
it in God’s name is the matter with 
Pole? Have we lost our senses and 
21d?” 
eept this up. He was the most 
€11 foe to preparedness in Congress. 
*€ the President recognized him as 
, dwhen it was necessary for the Pres- 
t get action against the McLemore 
lim, which would have prohibited 
‘ihe from going to sea on any but 
n ships—have closed the seas to 
n- he President in writing to expedite 
at of this pernicious resolution on 
y 29, 1916, did not write to Kitchin, 
se Democratic floor leader, but to 
rm ntative Pou, acting chairman of the 
&$ ommittee. 
Win yoted to table that resolution; 
August 15, 1916, this party leader 
! of thirty-five Democrats who voted 
the big-navy program, a vital fea- 
(our preparedness program, so long 
use of obstructors. 
than that, Kitchin continued 
war and out of harmony with the 
‘1 program and the vital necessities 
4ation. He not only voted against 
aration of war on April sixth last, 
e the principal speech in the House 
+he declaration of war and, as pub- 
ved at the time by many of the cor- 
ents in Washington, undoubtedly 
florts and speech gave stimulus 
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to others to vote against the declaration 
of war, and in just that measure justified the 
German claim that the Congress was not 
unanimously for war. 

The fact of it is that Kitchin is an ear- 
nest but small man, with such mental 
limitations and lack of vision as to be un- 
convinced by the events of the past three 
years. 

Mr. Kitchin undertook, by virtue of his 
inherited position as chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, to get revenue for 
the war. He announced that it was to be 
“a rich man’s war but a poor man’s fight,” 
and hodgepodged together what was the 
most unscientific, reckless, undigested reve- 
nue bill this country or any other has ever 
known, announcing when he rose to explain 
it to the House: ‘“‘I shall vote for it with 
my eyes shut.” 


Unscientific Taxation 


Moreover, Kitchin, during the debate on 
the bill in the House, said to the Southern 
Democrats to whom he was appealing for 
votes: “‘You want to understand that the 
biggest part of this tax will be paid north 
of Mason and Dixon’s Line.” 

In addition to the many other inequities 
and slapdash absurdities forced into the 
bill a provision was inserted in conference 
that doubly taxes a large portion of the 
tax-paying men and women of this coun- 
try—the salaried men and the professional 
men, who, notwithstanding greatly in- 
creased income taxes, are taxed a further 
eight per cent on all income in excess of six 
thousand dollars a year, with no such tax 
applied to those who get their incomes by 
inherited investment or in similar manner. 
In other words, this drastic increased tax 
was put on the workers and the drones 
escaped. 

Moreover, exemption was made for the 
salaries of members of Congress and public 
officials, and thus they were saved this 
double taxation which was imposed on the 
salaried and professional men of the coun- 
try. It was claimed after the tax was dis- 
covered by the public that service of the 
Government is not “business.” 

The New York World, the greatest Dem- 
ocratic newspaper in this country, in refer- 
ring to Kitchin on the day after his vote 
and speech against the war resolution, said: 

“Tn his speech opposing the war resolu- 
tion in the House Mr. Kitchin, of North 
Carolina, dwelt movingly upon questions of 
personal honor, conscience and pride. He 
was willing to make any sacrifice and to 
face any contumely for peace. 

“Mr. Kitchin chances by reason of seni- 
ority alone to be chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, which makes him the 
majority leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. From the day he gained his 
place until now he has been most of the 
time in opposition to his party. He has 
not been a leader. He has been an obstruc- 
tionist. His attitude toward the war has 
only rounded out a long record of disaffec- 
tion from those who are nominally his 
political associates. 

“Tt is strange that a man so conscious of 
honor, pride and duty should remain at a 
post which he knows he ought not to oc- 
cupy. . As most people view it there 
is nothing that honor dreads more than a 
false or equivocal position. ot His 
honor and his conscience would have a 
wider appreciation if he surrendered a lead- 
ership reflecting no credit on himself and 
bringing confusion to the Democratic 
Party.” 

This is a sample of how the seniority sys- 
tem of Congress works, and it brings up 
the question, of course, why, if these things 
are true, do the other members of the Senate 
and House permit such men as Kitchin to 
be so-called leaders. The answer is found 
in the great urge of self-preservation. If 
one little and unfit man in the Congress is 
deposed and the rule of seniority abrogated 
in his case, then a precedent would be es- 
tablished; and think of the sad fates that 
would befall so many other little men who 
have stuck for years in their jobs as Repre- 
sentatives and Senators and attained im- 
portant chairmanships. The boys all stand 
together in order that they may get theirs 
individually when the time comes. 

However, as a further example of how 
this seniority system works out to the dis- 
advantage of the public, look at some of 
those chairmanships, as at present held. 

Of course this isn’t the fault of any- 
thing but the system, and reference to it 
is made here merely to explain many things 
that are not understood by the people, 
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\, For Quick “Getting There” 


When your presence is urgently needed at 
the office—when it is important that you 
catch a certain train—when you want to 
S get to the theatre on time—there will not 
KE be a minute’s delay in starting your car if 
~ you have in your garage a 


Q 
LWIwy | 
READY TO SET-UP xg 

One-Car System Complete, Only $65 
It is more than a stove. WASCO includes a troubleproof auto- 
matic regulator; an all-cast-iron, coal-burning, hot-water heater; 


and a handsome wall radiator. It will keep your car warm con- 
tinually the coldest weather with attention only once a day. 


Pipes and connections cut to fit. Your chauffeur or any handy 
man can set it up in a few hours. 
Approved by Fire Underwriters, ; TT 
Insurance Men and Fire Chiefs TLL BE THERE IN T 
Thousands of automobile owners are delighted with the: WASCO, because it 


keeps the car warm, ready to start instantly any time—night or day. Eliminates 
frozen batteries, saves big repair bills, saves time of boiling out cold radiator. 


Write for Big, FREE Catalog 


Describes one- to ten-car WASCO systems for private garages. Also gives letters 
of endorsement from many users in all parts of the country. 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO. Inc., 36 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Some territory open for live distribu- Quick delivery from warehouses in Boston, 
tors. Write for Selling Propositionand Springfield, Hartford, Jersey City, Phila- 
“*Helps.” delphia, Chicago, Denver and Kansas City. 


MR.BUYER IW HER 
MUST LEAVE ON THE 
10 OCLOCK TRAIN 
Coal-Burning 


Self-Regulating 
Hot-Water 


Catalog 


FREE 


HAVING with a Gem Damaskeene Razor 
keeps you right “about face’’—assures that 
alert, smartened-up feeling that helps you to step into 
the front ranks. The Gem puts comfort in your kit—no 
price increase—same number of blades—outfit better 
than ever—our contribution to the boys in the service. 
$ 0 Outfit includes razor complete, 

VV with seven Gem Damaskeene 


—— Blades, shaving and stropping 
handles, in handsome case. 


Separate Set Gem Blades—7 for 35c 
Dealers Everywhere 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 


GEM )AMASKEENE, BLADES 


RAZOR 
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SQUADRON @® TROOPER 
Front- 2 5/g In. ZW, = oy ¥ Front—2 9 In. 
Back 21/8 In. ; Wl G Back—-134 In. 


COLLAR 


SQUADRON: 


collar that does not cut your shirt—made 
with “‘modified curves.” 


TROOPER is the same style—with same fea- 


tures—for those who wish a little lower collar. 
Like all SLIDEWELL collars, this new model is 
made with the exclusive SLIDEWELL features— 
the Patented Tie-protecting Shield and Gradu- 
ated Tie space. Ask your dealer. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Makers, Troy, New York 


20. each 
Difor 35°. 
3 for J UC 


met 2 wes a ear eR A Sir aaey 
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$25()00 


Christmas 
Money 
Earned in 


One Month 


AGES PEARL PURDY, residing in a small Kansas town, 
wanted some extra money for Christmas. The plan she 
selected to earn it brought her more than $250.00 in a single month. 

The plan was simple. She merely asked the people she knew to 
order yearly subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country Gentleman, either for them- 
selves or as sensible, economical Christmas gifts for their friends. 

When she explained that the publishers forward to the recipient 
of a Christmas gift subscription a beautiful presentation card, 
mailed to arrive on Christmas morning, what was the result? An 
avalanche of orders and of profits! 


Let us pay your Christmas bills 


Your own town offers you a similar opportunity to make money. 
This year, above all others, you would like to earn your own Christ- 
mas money. You still have time, for we will help you, as we have 
helped hundreds of others. 


The details of our liberal offer will be sent at once if you address 


Miss Purdy of Kansas 


AGENCY DIVISION 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


935 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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who themselves are responsible but who 
shirk that responsibility and who complain 
of Congress. And it would be most un- 
just to many men of excellent parts in 
both House and Senate not tosay that there 
is a leaven of strong, sensible, visioned men 
in both branches; men who do not foray 
madly against business, who are not so ob- 
sessed with getting cheers from the pee-pul 
that they will advocate the popular whether 
that popular is just or not; men who know 
and feel the needs of the country, and who 
work for the United States, not for localized 
sections of the United States; who are na- 
tional legislators instead of sectional legis- 
lators; men who, however parochial they 
may have been when they came to Wash- 
ington, expanded to a sense of nationality 
instead of remaining as narrow and sec- 
tional and ill-visioned, and as lacking in 
comprehension of the great demands of a 
hundred millions of people, as a large num- 
ber of their colleagues have remained. 
However, there it is, and here we are, 
in the midst of a world war, and with 
uncounted responsibilities ahead of this pres- 
ent Congress, for it will go into regular 
session next December and it will have life 
as at present constituted until the next 
crop comes in, to be elected in the fall of 
1918, and to go into session in March, 1919, 
if there should be need for a session in 
advance of the regular session time, which 
will be in December, 1919. Here we are, 
with a Congress largely mediocre, partly 
demagogical and with an aggregate under- 
standing of what this war means to us and 
to the world as copious as that of a fresh- 
man class in political economy. To date, 
the Congress—this first session of the 


His Price 


HILE ashore in a port of one of the lit- 

tle island republics in the Caribbean a 
number of United States marines attended 
a bull fight that was graced by the presence 
of His Excellency the president of the re- 
public. The sea soldiers occupied a box 
near the presidential party and, to amuse 
themselves while waiting for the show to 
begin, threw pennies into a river that flowed 
by the arena and watched native boys dive 
for them. The word quickly passed that 
soldados Americanos were pitching wealth 
into the muddy waters; and soon hundreds 
of black shining faces were on the banks of 
the river just outside the bull ring. The 
marines enjoyed themselves hugely watch- 
ing the little fellows dive, but finally ran 
out of pennies and were forced to raise the 
limit to quarters and half dollars. One 
marine, more reckless than the others, 
pitched a big silver dollar, while a score of 
black boys dived for it. He was just about 
to repeat the performance when an excited 
native seated near by plucked at his sleeve 
and whispered hoarsely: ‘‘ Please don’t do 
that, sefior, you’llhavethe president diving.” 


Hints for the Sportsman 


OR a long time, being addicted to certain 

old-timer notions of his own, the writer 
would have nothing to do with the little 
tubular flash lights that you see so generally 
displayed in sporting-goods stores. Round 
camp they are, however, sometimes quite 
useful. In a country where there are no 
street lights and where the village street 
after sunset is something of a problem, 
such a portable lantern is better than the 
kind that used to require a pint of kerosene 
inserted into its anatomy every evening. 
Of course you have to keep up the bat- 
teries, but most of us are not out in camp 
over half the time anyway, so that one extra 
battery will last through a very long trip. 
For any exploration after dark, whether 
one is catching frogs or hunting roosting 
chickens, these portable little contrivances 
are quite useful. 

There might be a score or possibly a 
hundred of other things in the way of 


November; 


sixty-fifth organized demonstratio| 
Congresses—has at least supplied 
liberally, and has made such ot 
or part of them, as the occas; 
manded. Wherefore, praise be tq 
its works, without inquiring into t 
of it; praise be to it, and three j 


knowledge for once, and to take « 
of the situation for its guide inste: 
sponding to its congenital and co 
tendencies. 

It has done well. It might 
better—have been more prompt, 
ample. It had no opportunity or 
tion to do worse; and no chance, 
situation overwhelmed it and brou 
taw. It deserves its credit, but 
long time yet to work and it is not 
to its distinguished-service decorat 
it has finished its labors. Be calm 

There is one closing remark ti; 
however, and that is this: The A\ 
Congress is an entirely American 
tion and ours to say what we cho 
and to feel as we may about. If an: 
thinks that entirely adequate bi 
finance this war and to win it wilr 
forthcoming, that person is disr) 
error. This Congress does not kno) 
it is going but it is on its way, } 
number of billions of dollars will ; 
it—not twenty, or fifty, or a hun 
give the American people pause. | 


© 


novelties or utilities that perhaps ]) 
come to the attention of Smith or ) 
yet. The pages of the great a} 
to-day offer very interesting readi 
present for us a great deal of rub 
some articles of genuine merit; a 
they add gratuitous information q 
ful to the sportsman. 

For instance, one catalogue t 
call having seen not long ago ha 
describing very plainly the tying 
different knots that are most useful 
angler—the leader knot, leader ‘\ 
knot, dropper fly knot, invisible is 
so on—all things that any man vi 
fishing tackle ought to be able to 1 
without difficulty. 

Pages on rifle sights also may be 
ing to beginners; and there are ¢ 
other little odds and ends of infon 
Were it not for the extreme dan 
practice, one could confidently rech 
the use of these catalogues for & 
evening literature. Continuous re! 
this class is, however, most pel 
especially if one be blessed with} 
and extensive family which requir«: 
food or an occasional pair of sho 
that, in the writer’s belief, sucté 
as these latter ought to outwél 
great and necessary things of lifey 
as every sportsman very well 
those found in the garage, the loc 
or the gun closet. 
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Only Temporary 


Te happened on the U.S. 8. ht 
en route to Cuba in April, 189% 
battalion of United States marin¢ 
later landed at Guantanamo an\é 
lished a naval base. The third mor! 
from the States a big raw-bone 
American marine went to the first 
of his company and said: 

“Sergeant, you’ll have to find m' 
place to sleep.” 

“T’ll try,’’ returned the sergeal 
this transport is pretty crowded. 
have you been sleeping, my man: 

“‘T’ve been sleeping on a sick, 
he’s getting better now and won ts! 
it any longer,’’ was the reply. 
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PAPER MACHINERY 


How Some Manufacturers 
Save Machmery-—& money 


MINE CAR 


Manufacturers are fast learning—through experi- 
ence—the need for scientific lubrication. 
Machinery protection means production insurance. 


It means efficient operation. 


It pays dividends in 


longer life of machinery—in better production. 
““Penny wise—pound foolish”” methods of purchasing lubri- 
cants wreck machinery, decrease production—and are no longer 
a part of the big-business program. 
Correct lubrication is cheapest — sometimes even in first cost— 


always in ultimate cost. 


—a super-lubricant, produced by 
the Acaloric Process—an exclu- 
sive method evolved by Swan & 
Finch engineers. 


Its slow-flowing, clinging 
qualities, which prevent 
climbing, dripping and spat- 
tering, make it the efficient, 
economical lubricant for a 
wide rangeof machineryuses. 


Slo-Flo is being ex- 
tensively used— 
—in railway and other ma- 
chine shops, and in indus- 
trial and power plants where 
excessive heat and bearing 
pressure must be overcome. 


—for delicate, fast-running 
machinery in textile and 
other mills, where an oil is 
impracticable because of its 
fluidity—yet where instant 
orconstantlubricationisvital. 


—for mine-car roller-bear- 
ing lubrication—for axle lu- 
brication of the heavier 
motor trucks—and for the 
lighter work necessitated by 


SWAN 


finer machinery, such as auto- 
mobile speedometers. . 

Slo-Flo is adhesive and cohe- 
sive—heat and pressure resisting 
—non-volatile—it reduces lubri- 
cating costs. 

Manufactured by Swan & 
Finch, this product, known as 
a non-fluid oil, has been sold 
through a large eastern distribu- 
tor for more than 15 years. Now, 
bearing the name of Slo-Flo, 
it is being offered throughout 
the various industries by the 
Swan & Finch sales organiza- 
tion and distributors. 

Samples, complete infor- 
mation and prices of any 
Swan & Finch products glad- 
ly sent on request. 

The cumulative experience of 
Swan & Finch Engineering De- 
partment, gained in 64 years of 
correct grease and oil applica- 
tions, is at the service of custom- 
ers. Correspondence is invited 
for co-operation with manufac- 
turers and plant engineers for the 
solution of individual problems. 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 
Quality Oil and Grease Products Since 1853 


railways, and auto accessory distributors. 


To factory, mill and railway supply, automobile accessory, 
hardware and oil jobbers and dealers: 
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“TEXTILE 


An unusual opportunity is still open in some territories for a permanent, profitable distributing connection 
for the world-known S-F Atlas Grease and Oil Specialties, selling to mills, manufacturing and, industrial 
Write for prices, plans and territorial arrangement 
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Specialties : — 
S10-Fio 


The super-lubricant; cohesive ; will not drip, climb or spatter; with- 
stands excessive heat and pressure, 


CUPESE 
The Swan & Finch “‘hall-mark"’ name of a complete line of quality 
cup greases. Produced by the original manufacturers of mineral oil 
grease, by the special Acaloric Process. 


GEARESE 


A correct lubricant for motor car transmissions and differentials. Re- 
duces friction, reduces wear. Follows the gears continuously, leaving no 
spots where metal can touch metal, Unaffected by temperature changes. 
Insures a silent, smooth-running car, 


A special high quality oil product for wool and worsted manufac- 
ture, produced after extensive research work by Swan & Finch Engi- 
neers. Commands all the good qualities of Red and Lard Oils and yet 
is offered at far less cost. Saponifies readily, carries well through the 
carding process and is easily washed out — needs no alkali added for 
emulsion, 


AERUL 


A practical, quality oil for aéroplane motors. The correct viscosity 
combined with proper cold test values gives perfect seal and maximum 
horse power with maximum safety. 


MOTUL 


A quality motor oil, produced in a variety of densities for every 
motor need—from heavy trucks and tractors to the delicate requirements 
of fine high speed multi-cylinder motor cars. 


ASBESTESE 
An asbestos wool-mixed grease combination for ‘correct car journal 
lubrication. An improvement on oil-soaked waste, where oil drips and 
necessitates frequent re-packing. Asbestese will-lubricate efficiently with- 


out re-packing for from four to eight months—under all conditions—and 
will stand up at 30° below and 300° above zero, 


CORUL, 


A combination of special oils that meets the 11 requirements of per- 
fect core making for malleable and grey iron castings. Corul is made to 
meet the needs of the most exacting job, and yet is economical enough 
to justify its use for all classes of work. 


MARINUL 
A world-known special oil, produced to meet the excessive stresses 
of marine service. 


TALESE 


A high grade grease preparation produced by the Swan & Finch 
Engineering Department. Easily the equal of tallow for drop forge die 
swabbing at 50% less cost. Is especially practical because of low flash 
tendency and minimum of smoke. 


Also— 
Atlas Engine Oils Atlas Tempering & Quench- 
Atlas Cylinder Oils ing Oils 


Atlas Turbine Oils Atlas Spindle and Loom Oiis 
Atlas Dynamo and Motor Oil Atlas Wool Oils 

Atlas Crank Case Oil Atlas Leather Oils and 
Atlas Transformer Oil Greases 

Atlas Cutting Oils Atlas Fish Oils 
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| HIS new liquid paste for home or 
office is always on duty, ready 
for instant service. CICO is the most 
alert, businesslike little handy helper you ever 
saw. It sticks best when spread thin. No 
water-well to splash or “*go dry’’ at the critical 
moment. CICO is one of the 


Carter Inx 


Quality Products 


Send us a couple of red stamps and an intro- 
ductory size bottle of CICO will march right up 
to your desk prepared to finish up your pasting 
jobs in double-quick time. 


Stationers sell CICO in two sizes of popular- 
priced desk jars (as shown). A\lso in spreader 
tubes and bottles. When do you want CICO 


to begin work for you? 


Here’s the Adjustable Brush, which 
allows the last bit of paste to be uscd. 
The handle slides through 

a safety cap which always 

keeps the fingers clean. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO. [=a '¥ 
Boston ew Yor AA) 
Chicago Montreal 


Also manufacturers 
of Carter's Type- 

. writer Ribbons 

\ and Carbons. 


HE increased cost of high- 

grade materials makes it 

more important than 

ever that you rely on a quality 

trade-mark for the satisfaction 
you have a right to expect. 
Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


There’s a Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the season’s 
correct styles. His name and 
booklet on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. HE res 
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Al TREASURE UPON EARTH 


“T don’t know how to thank you,” she 
said. She divined the man wanted no 
payment. He was looking at her again 


| with that impersonal searching expression, 


as though he were plumbing her worth. 
“It’s nothing,” he said gently. His low 
barytone had the vibrant, magnetic quality 
his eyes possessed. ‘‘Only too glad!” he 
murmured. What was it about him that 
A certain poise 
and a sense of secrecy—he looked as if he 


| was eternally on his guard. 


““ Any time I can help ” he muttered. 
“Well, thank you,” she said. “Perhaps 


| I’ll call on that help sometime to explore 


the cabarets, and you can have mine to in- 
vestigate the churches.” 
She ran up the steps through the rain, 


| laughing easily. She heard the car purr off 


in the distance. The whole incident had 


7 been commonplace—merely the offer of a 
i ©6 lift in a car by a man to a woman caught in 


the rain—but it rose up in her mind queerly, 


4” towering, as though it had been the crown- 
4 ing event in a big day. 


She tried to 
recollect what she could of his appearance, 
his manner, his voice. 

She put it out of her mind, or at least at- 


| tempted to, for it seemed silly to her to 


think of it, but an hour later it was there 
still. A commonplace incident it had been, 


| but it stuck in her mind, and it occurred to 


her that after all the seemingly common- 
place incidents are the fuse trains of the 


| great explosions of life. What if —— 


She laughed again, but nearly immedi- 


1 ately she found herself thinking of him 


|)4| advancing, now retreating, to the 
lilting strain of the little guitars called 
|| ukuleles and the rhythmic mutter of the 
| palm drum. 


once more. The hardly seen features had 


| imprinted themselves on her mind as a 


pattern of acid etches itself on metal. 


| There are faces one glimpses in the streets, 


whose owners one feels one could kill with- 


| out mercy, so unintelligibly antagonistic 
they are. There are the once-seen features 


of people with whom a man senses he 
might become life-long friends. And there 
are faces, it is said, one flash of which 
awakens love forever. But it was none of 
these sentiments that was roused in her. 

“What is it?’”’ she asked herself. “What 
can it be?” 

And suddenly she knew. It was the look 
in his eyes that had struck her, and she 
knew that look. It was in her own often. 
It was the look of a person out of focus with 
life; and his poise and defensive quality 


| were to him what to her demureness was. 


Her father came in. There was a soft, 


| far-away look in his eye and a triumphant 
| smile about the corners of his mouth. The 


great plans were ready at last, and next 


| week the big campaign would be launched 
fez for the new venture that was to make him 
i. | more popular than ever, and rich above his 


dreams, and powerful as only men with 
great resources are powerful. He saw him- 


| self as potent as a Rothschild, bidding 


dynasties tremble at his whim, building 
cities, contracting continents to his plans. 
Across the world a vision of gold lay beckon- 
ing to vast achievements and to mighty dis- 


| eoveries, like the road of sunshine across 


water that lured Columbus to a new world. 

She watched him for an instant. She 
could not fathom that expression on his 
features. 

““What are you thinking of, father?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing at all!’’ he answered with care- 


| ful negligence. The time was not yet. 


He looked acrossat her. There was some- 
thing unusual in her manner, also. A sort 
of dreamy languor had spread over her face. 

“What is it you’re thinking of, Enda?” 
he asked banteringly. 

She turned her head aside quickly, blush- 
ing, before she answered the question as he 
did; for by some obscure chain of thought 
her mind had traveled from the features 
of the man she had just met to a picture 
of the thing she had been secretly longing 
for these innumerable days—a picture of 
flashing lights and silver and white napery, 
of well-dressed men and well-gowned 


| women, of waiters hurrying hither and 
| thither in a frenzy of service, while on a 


waxed floor dancers moved glidingly, now 
high 


vi 


ORNELIUS AGRIPPA says: “It is a 
greater danger to seek ’the future by 


| divination than even to call up by formula 


the Unknown God. The Unknown God 


(Continued from Page 8) 


may blast the body with fire, as he did to 
Nicholas Flamel and his wife Pernella. 
Evil demons flash ever by oracles to wreak 
mischievous destinies, and a mischievous 
destiny hunts not alone the physical body 
but the immortal soul and the marvelous 
power of the mind.” 

There is the famous example of Croesus, 
the Greek, who wished to make war on the 
Medes and consulted the oracle at Delphi. 
‘“When a mule reigns over the Persians,” 
laughed the priestess, “then fly for your 
life!”’ which would be never, thought the 
Greek. And when King Creesus, fettered 
hand and foot, stood on the top of the pyre 
before his conqueror, then he remembered 
that Cyrus’ mother was the noblest of the 
Medes and his father meanest of the bar- 
barians. Even in Apollo’s oracle the wan- 
dering demons ventured to speak with the 
tongue of a god. 

I wonder what evil demon wandered 
into Howard Strong’s study on Fourth 
Avenue, on its journey up and down the 
city and to and fro in it. And I wonder 
if ever it could have guided the finger of 
the shrewd, ambitious clergyman to that 
verse of Ecclesiastes, that wise, kindly, 
upright, ancient man: 

“‘A feast is made for laughter, and wine 
maketh merry: but money answereth all 
things.” 


In that inexplicable kinetic chemistry 
which we call life there is born here and 
there, in a periodicity that we cannot es- 
tablish, a personality with mighty powers 
for either good or evil. Great men rise in 
great times from the most unlikely hori- 
zons; or they come in dullness, their com- 
ing unheralded and unmarked. I know not 
how far Rocco Lambi will justify his star, 
but I do know this: That so far as evil was 
concerned he showed what amounted to 
genius. 

There is little record of his birth beyond 
a bare baptismal certificate in a well-nigh 
forgotten church in downtown Manhattan. 
There is little record of him at school. There 
are so many. Italian children, and so many 
of them clever. His career begins at a sem- 
inary for education for the priesthood near 
New York. His father and mother wished 
to gain social position and a sort of lien on 
the chairs of paradise. The greengrocery 
business is profitable in a small but steady 
way, and they were able to afford the cost 
of college. 

‘He may in time become a bishop,” they 
told themselves, ‘“‘and even a pope. All 
popes are Italians!” 

Their ecclesiastical history was at fault, 
but not so much as their judgment was. 
From matins until lauds the pious and gen- 
tle fathers had a stubborn, sullen, savage 
novice on their hands. All things have 
their limits, even piety and gentleness. 
They decided he had no vocation, though 
he had rare talents—chiefly in the mechan- 
ical line. But they deplored his tempera- 
ment, and with formal reluctance and 
actual relief they sent him home. 

Perhaps the Lambis were disappointed 
in their social ambitions, and perhaps 
they considered their prospects of tenancy 
in the heavenly regions endangered—the 
greengrocery business, I am told, admits of 
many peccadillos—but the fact is, they 
drove their son from their doors. 

‘Get out of our sight, you son of a dog!”’ 
they spat at him. “‘You lazy, worthless, 
good-for-nothing, dirty and mangy cur!” 

Dispassionately the Lambis might have 
remembered that religious fervor is hardly 
a thing that parents can order into being or 
colleges inculcate. But they were not dis- 
passionate people, and neither was their 
son. He left, savage. He wassavage against 
them; against the fathers who had— 
rightly, it must be admitted—turned him 
out. There is a prejudice among certain 
circles against anyone who has failed in the 
vocation for priesthood, and though he had 
felt nothing of that prejudice as yet he 
hated the people he knew would have it. 

The fathers had testified to his mechan- 
ical talents, but talent was hardly the word. 
Genius would approach it nearer. The 
man had an understanding of motors and 
automobiles that ordinary people have of 
wheelbarrows. Cars under his hands be- 
came animate, reasoning things. He had 
helped as a boy in a garage for sheer love of 
it, until he could drive a car as well as 
a professional racer. He could tell at a 
glimpse a car’s condition. He had an idea, 


Novembe; 


one day, of a certain improvem\ 
motor. He took it to a compan 
promptly stole it. This, on his leg; 
college, added a little more to his| 
against mankind. 

““My opinion of people,’”’ he w 
himself with cold, calm fury, 
woman, and man born of woman, @& 
and crooked and thieving and for 
itself.” 

Another man in that evil state} 
might have gone very rapidly to t: 
sinking into degradation day by « 
the minor pleasant vices want 
Rocco Lambi. His steel fury _ 
them. He needed money to live; 
turned toward his favorite purs| 
care of the motor car. 

Fora trifle he picked upa fewexce! 
gains. There were always garage} 
to welcome him. His first ventv) 
legitimate enough. 

Then began the veil that spre; 
over the career of Rocco Lambi. }) 
doubt that the officers of justice 
lighten us on every incident, but 
justice are peculiar people. Contr 
ceived belief, they have a theor 
crook is no longer a crook whel! 
utterly reformed. And when y 
delve into the past of one of them 
you off. 

“What’s the use of digging up ol 
they tell you with a very real 
underlying their fictitious lazin 
all over and done with, isn’t it? 
atltes: 

But there are times when the 
cannot lie. The present foley 
from the past, and to prove it one} 
links of evidence. 

Crime progresses, in its way, le 
things— philanthropy, for instar? 
longer does the burglar operatet 
and dark lantern; he has all the § 
of applied science to hand. The 
sassin no more sneaks along a dz 
masked, with a bludgeon in his It 
drives to the center of a city, ani 
his victim in front of a prominent 
shoots him from the body of a re 
I have it on hearsay and belief th 
Lambi once drove one of these 
cold-blooded business proposition 
of hold-up men could always 
from Rocco Lambi, with an und 
as to a division of profits, an ir 
alibi being provided in the barji 
thriving junior industry of the un? 
is the theft of motor cars from the’ 
theaters and restaurants, where thk 
ful owners have left them. 
come into Lambi’s garages in thei 
form and coloring and go out so ch 
to make the cynical onlooker brez 
applause. ' 

There were two reasons for Lani 
cess besides his mechanical genius: ): 
that cold-blooded, calm, steel way 
handling his men—there was no Cl 
his instructions, and no thought ct 
ery; 3 | 


the other was the man’s! 
cleverness. He never appar 
things. He was masked behind ar 
nable wall of alibis and shrewd 
‘“What was the use?” Finucan¢ 
tective sergeant, was not above cc! 
“You could never get him. Why, 


rattlesnake. So when I sees hin 
street I passes to the other side, a! 
‘How’s the boy?’ as nice as anytl 
I goes by.” 

Howbeit, at the time he met Enc 
there was not a district of Italiar 
tion where he was not known al 
as a power, and as an evil one. 
Italy of Harlem knew him, and th 
alleys near Washington Square, 
crowded East Side, and the dark 
district of Brooklyn, and the far 
districts. The men would say little» 
ing him, for they knew how fal 
word travels and how the mights 
strike even the lowliest for an 
at his name the women made unco 
that queer gesture of the fingers ag! 
blighting eye and sorcery and 
evil. | 
I can quite understand 7 


else. I tell you, he was as os 
( 


‘ 


Lambi was attracted to Enda 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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Wherever he is, 
send him 


edge. It’s a He razor for a He man. 
If he is ‘‘Somewhere in France,”’ 


work about buying a Genco. 
and seven Genco Razors. 


your gift, enclosing your card if you so desire. 


satisfaction. 


On the Farm 


Must make 


good 


or we will 


on board a battleship or making a brave bid 
commission at one of the officers’ training camps, all the better. 


No matter whether you know anything about razors or not, you can send him a 
Genco Razor and be certain that it will be absolutely satisfactory. There is no guess- 


The most welcome gift for a man or youth is a Genco Razor with its keen, lasting 


for a 


To the left we picture three special gift cases of Genco Razors, containing one, two 


If your regular dealer does not carry these special cases, send the purchase price 
direct to us and we will forward your selection either to you or to the recipient of 


Remember there is no risk—every Genco is absolutely guaranteed to give entire 


GENEVA CUTLERY COMPANY, 230 Gates Avenue, Geneva, N. Y. 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of High-Grade Razors in the World 
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few minutes he showed her a com- 
, ace courtesy on a rainy night. In the 
‘Jace she was that indefinable thing 
a lady, which none other of Rocco’s 
|, friends were, no matter how in- 
ally worthy they might have been, 
matter of fact they were not. 
a cachet to her, as though she 
igher plane. And furthermore, 
ed him in her what attracted 


|. The poise of her, and that un- 
alf-challenging look in her eyes— 
could not rid his head of. He 
self thinking of her next day, and 

wo days later. On the third day he 
p ent to Cassandro, the man at 
hat Miss Strong come here 

”” he asked. 
‘it here; not often,’’ Cassandro an- 
g. “Her father, he use his own car all 
‘,e, and when she want to go some- 
. she telephone to a garage. Sometime 
‘nerty; sometime to Mayer; some- 

aa) 

at any time she telephones here,” 
/ suggested, ‘‘and leaves anything in 
a tell me. I should like to take it to 


i ie happens a coincidence which I 
f to accept as accidental. The very 
fine Enda Strong rode in one of 
< dro’s cars she lost her pocketbook. 
dit in her hand sometime, she re- 
y-red, but when she could not remem- 
‘here was a pretty scene when she 
: for it to pay the chauffeur. 

‘at’s all right, miss,” said the chauf- 
» hen the futile search was ended. 
‘pe time will do. Your word is as 
ds gold!” 

|. Cassandro employs good drivers, 
/elieve their talents are not confined 
‘ing a car. I believe that one of them 
>is an adept pickpocket. However, 
od at eight in the evening, Rocco 


rode up to the rectory, asked for 
rong and was admitted. He handed 
t pocketbook. 
‘| s was found in Cassandro’s garage,” 
te her tersely. ‘‘They said you had 
(3, 
h ooked at it with a cry of delight. It 
‘1 s,no doubt of that. He turned to go. 
Ivas an imposition,” she apologized, 
| ng you up all the way with that.” 
Iyasnothing.’’ He shrugged his shoul- 
. “I had nothing to do. I was just 
or a drive all by myself in Central 


t, the high stoop she was looking at 
gceful, lean, powerful car at the curb. 
+e tigerish look of it appealed to her. 
o\er had recovered from the loss of a 
ad from a dangerous major opera- 
i, 't he had never gotten over the loss 
hi car. Outside, the first hint of winter 
'(jaing in—a great and clean crispness 
‘i he air, like a presage of frost. Over- 
d\e stars shone clean-cut and brilliant 
n picture. Illimitable spaces seemed 
aut, and the high Fourth-Avenue 
dzs were pygmylike and circum- 
as birds’ cages. 

hiense of mystery and uneasiness and 
for freedom that comes with the 
30; changing was in her blood like an 


n. 
Tish I could go along,” she laughed; 
1k of the lightness of her words was 
( ire—the strange wistful note that is 
i aprisoned bird’s song. 
ydon’t you?” he suggested casually. 
‘0 ome innate reason she felt more at 
n€ vith this man, whom she had met 
‘| ice and that for a few minutes only, 
(whom she knew nothing, than with 
0 else she knew. At home was no- 
der father was at the Cosmopolitan 
D1e seemed always at the Cosmo- 
Itt nowadays. He was probably talk- 
t Mr. Merz over this strange new 
in she disliked intuitively. Within, 
d x shadows of the drawing-room were 
ke chan ever, and the anemic land and 
§ es on the wall seemed to have be- 
» Dpelessly stodgy in their faint yel- 
ns 


I clieve I will,”’ she found herself 


| membered with a sense of shock 
“| nge unknown quantity of the man 
a With and the strange unknown 
of the adventure she was embark- 
A a half pain struck her in the 
"nd left her nearly breathless—a sort 


Warning note. She put it ruthlessly 


A 


that mysterious sense of force. 
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Yes,” she repeated clearly and dis- 
tinetly, ‘‘I think I will come.” 


vir 


UTSIDE the crude river-front office the 
sounds of the vast labor came in ring- 
ing titanic clangor. There was the rattle of 
the dredge’s great winches, now rising in 
painful clicking, now culminating in a 
metallic semishriek as the filled baskets 
shot downward to the hold. The ringing of 
the sledges on great iron joists rang out like 
gigantic untuned bells. Piles were driven 
home thuddingly, and from the temporary 
railroads came the dull grinding of wheels 
and the hiss of steam. Overseers raised 
their voices harshly above the dull hum- 
ming babble of the workmen. Occasionally 
there would be silence for an instant and 
then a muffled detonation, and again the 
vast motley of sound would begin, like the 
raucous drumming of bees. 

Ryan—fat, comfortable, shifty—rolled 
his cigar from one side of his mouth to the 
other. He leaned back in the swivel chair 
from which he had dispossessed a superin- 
tendent. He watched the clergyman sitting 
dreamily before him, beyond the desk. 

“Tt certainly is a wonderful piece of 
work,” he said. ‘‘Beats the Canal, in my 
opinion.” 

The rector was thinking the same, and 
he was also thinking how much the success 
of the vast scheme was due tohim. The 
others could claim the organization, the de- 
tails, the financial groundwork, but it was 
he who had infused life into it, making it 
the giant it now was. He remembered with 
a smile the milestones in the campaign. 
There had been the famous sermon of his 
on the twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 

“The text,’? he announced, ‘‘from the 
Memoirs of Henry IV, of France.’’ He 
smiled for an instant. ‘“‘I desire that 
every peasant in the country should have a 
fowl to cook on Sunday.’” 

How New York had taken up that 
phrase and that campaign. It examined 
with its shrewd, cautious mind Strong’s 
statement that the poor man was entitled 
to money as well as the rich man. That was 
all right! It approved the next statement— 
that a half million poor investors are as 
powerful in their massed battalions as a 
small ring of capitalists. That stood to 
reason. The opportunity the rector held 
forth was stunning in its simplicity. Why 
hadn’t anyone thought of it before, it 
asked? And yet, the great successful things 
in life—battles, inventions, social move- 
ments—it remembered, were all great sim- 
plicities of which none had ever thought 
before. 

“T tell you,’”’ the shrewd city people as- 
sured one another, “‘this man’s a genius. If 
he had gone in for the banking business in- 
stead of the church he’d have the whole 
Wall-Street gang lashed to the mast.”’ 

But there were others not quite so enthu- 
siastic. Hopkins, the tinplate magnate, 
who had been one of Strong’s best friends, 
seemed to avoid him lately. But Strong 
didn’t notice this. He insisted on explain- 
ing to Hopkins the scope of the project. 

“T know it sounds Utopian,” Strong said. 

Hopkins, bluff, talkative, usually the 
most unrestrained of men, was strangely 
silent. 

“But we have able financiers with us,’’ 
noone continued. ‘‘Mr. Merz, for exam- 

e2 

“Able financiers is right,’’ Hopkins per- 
mitted himself to say caustically, ‘‘and I 
guess you’re not so unable yourself, doc- 
ctor. Eh?” 

The clergyman mentioned the conversa- 
tion to Merz. There was something to 
Hopkins’ tones that made him uneasy. 
Merz exploded into laughter. 

“Of course he wasn’t enthusiastic!’’ The 
financier slapped his fat knee. “‘ You don’t 
mean to think he would be, after our tak- 
ing that fat thing out of the hands of him 
and his crowd!” 

There were also cutting allusions in the 
financial journals in regard to the venture. 
There was an unfortunate mention of the 
South Sea Bubble. 

“Don’t let that worry you,’”’ Ryan said. 
“There was never anything good yet that 
didn’t have to face a volley of criticism. 
Believe me, it’s the healthiest sign you 
could have. There’sa saying: ‘Every knock 
is a boost!’”’ ‘ 

In spite of the cold disapproval of Hop- 
kins and his kind, in spite of the scathing 
comments of the financial experts, money 
poured in to them in a golden flood. Sav- 
ings banks were ransacked for the wind- 


ward anchors of the old. Clergymen brought 
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out their meager capitals to merge them in 
the colossal scheme of their brother preacher. 
Widows and orphans in particular were 
lavish in their investments, believing that 
nothing could happen to them in the safe- 
keeping of Howard Strong—for to every- 
body Strong was the great figure of the 
scheme. Merz and Ryan and Forrest were 
in the shadows of the background, too 
modest, seemingly, to take any of the 
credit. And now the investors leaned back 
in peace and dreamed brave dreams of the 
new luxury that would come to them. Im- 
poverished old women no longer feared the 
dun, and they looked forward to little com- 
forts like a better tea, perhaps, or a new 
bonnet against Easter; and the young 
women had visions of a modest finery that 
would bring them husbands. And the 
workingman relaxed his anxiety, for he saw 
in the profits coming to him the pilot that 
would bring him safely through the shoal 
water that lay between the voyage of his 
working life and the safe and easy anchor- 
age of death. And they all blessed Howard 
Strong, as the Israelites blessed Moses of 
old when he promised to bring them up out 
of the affliction of Egypt into a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

Ryan was keeping his shrewd gaze on 
Strong. He knew well what the look on his 
face portended, for Ryan was a shrewd psy- 
chologist. He saw that already Strong 
regarded the whole thing as entirely his; 
that he saw himself as captain of these 
working battalions outside, who had come 
at the call of labor from east and west 
and north and south; from the torrid West 
Indies and the cold woods of Maine; the 
men who had left Alaska to come here, ever 
eager for a new job to their hands; and the 
remnants of the bands who had fashioned 
the Great Canal. It was easy for Ryan to 
see that, for there was in Strong’s eyes the 
look there was in Solomon the king’s when 
he watched his cunning men rear the Temple 
over the threshingfloor which was Ornan 
the Jebusite’s. 

Ryan swung round in the swivel chair. 
He looked straight at Strong. He shook 
his head. The corners of his mouth were 
turned down in despondency. 

“A great work; a colossal thing,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘It’s nearly breaking my heart to 
leave it.” 

““What’s that?” Strong queried. “To 
leave it?” 

“Yes, to leave it,”” Ryan repeated. “‘I’ve 
got to get out.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Well, it’s this way,’’ the lawyer ex- 
plained in a hesitating way: “I’ve just 
steered up against a big calamity, doctor, 
and I’ve got to have all the ready money I 
can get. One of those things you can’t 
tide over.’”’ He shook his head again and 
made a clicking sound with his tongue and 
palate. ‘‘I can’t quite explain,” he went on 
haltingly; ‘‘it’s one of those semidomestic, 
absolutely private matters. You under- 
stand, doctor. You’re a man of the world.” 

“T’m sorry,” Strong said mechanically. 
He didn’t understand, and what was more 
he didn’t want to. é 

“Yes,’’ Ryan sighed on. “I’ve got to 
sacrifice the best thing I’ve struck in my 
life. Got to let it go for what I can get!” 

For an instant a little touch of dismay 
caught Strong. Ryan had been at the 
head of the management, handling the 
working force, buying machinery, land— 
everything. Forrest had undertaken the 
stock-selling campaign. Merz had been 
financial expert and adviser. What would 
he do without Ryan—already Strong was 
looking on his associates as subordinate 
officers. But after all he could always find 
someone to look after these matters of de- 
tail. After that the great vision and wide 
focus were what counted. And as a navi- 
gator might plot a course and turn it over 
to quartermasters to follow by compass, so 
could he always find men who would attend 
to the pure mechanics of his ventures. 

“l’m sorry,” he repeated; ‘‘very sorry!’’ 

But he was thinking rapidly that it was 
all for the best, for Ryan had had a malo- 
dorous reputation in the past, and people 
had a nasty habit of remembering those 
things. And furthermore, the departure of 
Ryan would concentrate the strength in his 
own hands. He wasn’t very sorry, if all 
must be told. Asa matter of fact he wasn’t 
sorry at all. 

vill 
ECAUSE Enda had moved so little out 
of the home; because few knew her who 
would be likely to meet her along Broad- 
way—Fifth and Madison Avenues were 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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Here is the 
“Anyday’”’. It’s 
one of the many smart 


“R & W” overcoats that 
leading merchants in 
every town will gladly 
show you. 


Notice particularly the 
two-button belt that can 
be worn half-belt or full, 
the broad lapels, generous 
cut-thru pockets and wide 
pleats from the shoulders. 


The ‘‘Anyday” is made 
from showerproof fabrics; 
silk lined sleeves and 
yoke; seams are silk 
piped. A very dis- 
tinguished coat for par- 
ticular dressers. 


Ask your dealer and look 
‘ 

for the “R & W” label— 

it’s your protection. 

Makers of good overcoats, raincoats, 

trousers, fancy and dress waistcoats, 


smoking jackets, bathrobes, summer 
clothing, golf and automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 
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Complete 
FOR ANY CAR 


$7.50 in Canada 
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OLD weather starting troubles will be forever ban- 

ished if your car isequipped with an Imperial Primer. 

One stroke of the Plunger, within easy reach on the 
dashboard, sprays fireable, vaporized gasoline into the 
manifold, and enables you to start instantly in the coldest 
weather without the fuss or muss usually incident to 
winter motoring. 

Anyone can operate it. For women drivers there could be 
no arrangement more simple or ideal. No priming through pet- 
cocks; no standing in the snow or rain. 

Fill the Auxiliary Tank with high test gasoline two or three 


times during the season and you 
are assured of an instantane- 
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supplied at present can be used, 
if a high test product is not ob- 


becomes less efficient. It is unwise to risk injury to 
your starting batteries by grinding away in a useless en- 
deavor to start your motor, when it is cold. 


DEALERS: Here is an ideal 


car owner and chauffeur needs 
an Imperial Primer right 


now. Write for details. into the manifold at (M) and (R). All connections are made by means of the well-known 
Imperial Compression Couplings; no soldering, flaring or threading being required, with 
the exception of drilling and tapping into the manifold for -inch jron pipe thread. 
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MESO Ty 


Wife 


Ee 
ous start every time, no matter 
what grade of fuel is used in your Grr 
main gasoline tank. The ordi- 
nary grade of low test gasoline cS) 


A Necessity—Not An Accessory 


and profitable seller. Every This invaluable outfit, indestructible in every way, consists of a small, substantially 
made plunger pump, auxiliary tank for high test gasoline, bolts, connections and tubing 
for any make of car. In operation, one upstroke of pump (K) draws in a small charge of 
gasoline from the auxiliary tank (P), and one downstroke shoots the charge, vaporized, 


The quick starting, effected by the Imperial Primer, 
prevents any drain on your batteries. This feature alone 
is worth many times the price of the outfit—$6 complete. 


Men and women who crank their machines by hand 
know what woe accompanies every attempt to spin a 


motor which “‘sticks’’ in cold weather. They realize what 
infinite satisfaction there is in knowing that their cars will start 
with one lift of the crank, even in zero weather. Any garage man 
can install an Imperial Primer on your car in less than an hour. 
Or, if you prefer, you can do it yourself. Complete, simple-to- 
understand instructions for installation given with each outfit. 


The Imperial Primer is in its 


sands of satisfied users. 


doomed to worry about starting your 


uid car? Get an Imperial Primer, and use 
tainable. your car 12 months of the year! 

During cold weather the Makes Cold - Weather Starting Easy Should you have difficulty in 
best make of storage battery procuring an Imperial Primer in 


your community, send us $6 and we will forward you a complete 
outfit, prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Illustrated booklet free. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING CO., 1227 W. Harrison Sixget, Chichivas i 


ae MAKERS OF Imperial Oxy-Acetylene Welding, -Cutting and Lead Burning Equipment; Watrous Sanitary Plumbing and Liquid 
Soap Fixtures; Bronze Kick Plates, Door Guards, Push Bars; Gasoline Cocks, Compression Couplings, Wixon Tire Pumps, Bronze Signs 
and Name-Plates; Imperial Self-Heating Irons. (A377) 
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, haunts of the churchgoers of 
-her frequenting of the res- 
dancing resorts passed unno- 
n her and Rocco Lambi, that 
rand, a queer relationship had 
a relationship more common 
.and man than between man 
between woman and woman. 
ight had been spent in near 
had whipped through the 
n wind stinging their faces 
. They had slipped down 
swung into Westchester. 
began to whisper about 
sickle of silver moon rose. 
brated like a living organism. At 
like a cat, and again it would 
‘a panther, and now and then its 
yould ring out crisp as a call on 
while its searchlight cut through 

keen-edged like a knife. 
to be getting back,’ Lambi said 


iot back again like an aérial ma- 
}; giant tires crunching the road 


grinding device. Now the bridge 
; now they were on the drive, 


| ley of white flowers; now the soft 
fepark. At Broadway and Fifty- 
| stopped during a pause of traffic. 
suorous dance music floated from 
is, in a queer challenging under- 
abi stopped the car dead. 

yj to goin?” he asked. She nodded. 
y readed their way to a table. He 
d lemonade for himself and looked 
juiringly. She nodded again. A 
s spense kept her half choked. He 
dvo. The orchestra broke into a 
n| 1 fox trot. 

a) to dance?”’ he questioned her 
r answer she got up. 

ose were all his questions that 
An hour later he rose, and she 
They swung toward the rectory. 
(ner of the block she put her fin- 
;arm. He slowed up. 

las ever SO much!” was all she 
} n. He nodded and smiled. She 
¢ atched her until she had reached 
0) 


i ically, subconsciously, as though 
™1a dream, or as though she were 
¥/ a personage in a book, she al- 
t] double life of hers to go on. At 
Liibi would call up and ask her if 
n 1 to lunch or if she wanted to go 
ind always in that casual brusque 
'|. And she would answer in ex- 
h\ ame manner. 
a, onth now this had been going on 
f2e times a week. Nearly always 
mspin in the car, the same dance, 
n\juestions—that was all. Once or 
i¢ad taken her elsewhere—once to 
t\restling tournament, where she 
t sathless and excited, and once to 
fe society ball, where Lambi was 
l though he were visiting royalty. 
id ot know whether she enjoyed 
[d their entertaining value alone, 
Ae the surreptitious thrill to 
mle her humdrum anemic life 
hig. There was more of a thrill 
tow that she knew who Rocco 
T lly was. 
hi suspected he was not the simple 
Pprietor he gave himself out'to be 
at a cabaret a red-faced burly 
a( topped, in his progress between 
UW reet the Italian. 
ll Roeeo,” he had said. He looked 
4 thasmile. “Who's the chicken?” 
bi dse Very coolly. 


Y, want to go to hell very quickly?” 
with a voice that had frozen. 
‘had shut very tight, and his 
lind dangerously. The man had 
&( omething embarrassedly, turned 
zone away. 
. ty that?” she had asked with a 
Tas so funny to be alluded to as a 
he, Enda Strong. 
Lambi had replied casually, 
shes Sergeant Kelly, of police 


«(1e home, please,’ she had mut- 
‘dly. “I am feeling faint!” 

tys later she had asked a police 
4;)1om she had met on some church 
-Roeceo Lambi was. She had 
4, amesomewhere, she said, though 
ennection she could hardly re- 
Was he a criminal? Or perhaps 
4 cial worker of some kind? The 
ni on had laughed. 

“ely don’t want to reform Rocco 


‘}he chuckled. “Miss Strong, if 
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you want to tackle that job you are under- 
taking something a saint in heaven might 
balk at.’’ And she told her who Lambi was. 

A great sense of fear overcame Enda 
Strong when she heard that. She might 
have been a sleepwalker, wakened on the 
edge of a precipice on a pitch-dark night 
with a cold wind blowing, so terrified did 
she feel. 

Thank God! She breathed fervently— 
thank God she was told. What might have 
happened if she had gone on! 

But once back in the loneliness of that 
shadowy drawing-room, with the cold and 
the cheerless grate, with the horrible land- 
scapes in fading yellows and faint greens, 
with the musty sanctimonious odor about 
it—and the revulsion for her surroundings 
more than neutralized her fear. She raised 
her head upward, sitting at the forbidding 
escritoire, and she brought her clenched 
fists high with her face, and letting her 
hands fall suddenly she buried her face in 
them. 

“OQ God, God!”’ she panted. “I am so 
tired of it, so tired, so tired! I might as 
well be dead! Be dead and done with it— 
done with it all!” 

A fieree anger against her father smote 
her. What was he doing all this time to 
allow this danger to come about her? But 
what did he care? she asked herself sav- 
agely. What did he care as long as he had 
his plans for his self-aggrandizement, his 
making of money, his posing and posturing 
before the people? Wasn’t there more than 
self and money in life? Wasn’t there? Yes, 
but not for him, she sneered. Oh, very well, 
then, let it go—and when the day came, as 
come it must, when his greed for himself 
and neglect descended on him like a thun- 
derbolt, let him bear the brunt then, him- 
self alone! He was sowing—let him reap! 

She went doggedly to meet Lambi that 
evening, giving the usual flimsy lie as an 
excuse, which Strong never even thought 
of examining curiously; but there was 
something in her eyes that made the Ital- 
ian’s eyes look level at her like a charged 
pistol. 

“You know who I am?” Lambi snapped 
at her. 
“T do,’”’ she answered bravely. 

“And still you want to come with me?”’ 

“And still I will come with you.”’ 

His eyes became more stabbingly search- 
ful than ever—the same frigid, weighing 
glance that made his underlings quail. 

“Why?” he whipped out. 1 

“T don’t know, Rocco Lambi.”’ She met 
that challenging gaze firmly and bravely, 
and the steel went out of his glance and a 
puzzled look replaced it. “I don’t know,”’ 
she repeated; “I don’t know.”’ 


Ix 


S STRONG clawed his way into the 
drawing-room and sat down without 
even putting up a light his face was gray 
and his eyes distended, and his mouth was 
wrenched into a horrible awry grin, like the 
expression on the face of a man who has 
died by violence. Queer neryous spasms 
whipped across his features—a twitching 
of the mouth to the left side, an uncon- 
trollable affection of the muscles about his 
nostrils. He shrank back in his chair as a 
victim might, assailed by spears. 


“Tt must close down,” he repeated to | 


himself hoarsely, quoting someone. “Well, 
then, it must close down!”’ ‘ 

Very dully he went over to himself for 
the hundredth time the details of the re- 
cent catastrophe. There was first of all the 
defection of Ryan; that the man had ex- 
plained. Then came the going of Forrest. 
Forrest had gone off cavalierly. He only 
knew that—fool that he was for not keep- 
ing his eye on the transfer of stock, double 
and triple fool!—when the question had 
risen as to the payment of certain bills, to 
his horror the bookkeeper had mentioned 
that money was lacking. He had gone to 
Forrest and asked an explanation. 

“There are the figures,’’ Forrest had told 
him. ‘‘ You can see them for yourself. It’s 
true.” 

“But, man,” Strong had cried in panic, 
“af that’s so we are bankrupt!” 

“T’m afraid you are,’”’ Forrest had men- 
tioned coldly. 

“But what are you going to do? What 
are you going to do?” 

“T can’t do anything,’ Forrest had 
shrugged. “‘It’s not up tome. My holdings 
are sold out.”’ 


For an instant Strong had looked at him | 


dully, not realizing for a minute, or maybe 
two minutes, what it meant. Then he 
sprang to his feet, his face blazing. 
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‘ 
(Courtesy New York Central Railroad) ° 


One secret of that 
60-mile-an-hour train is 


“85% Magnesia” 


ERO weather. 


How does that locomotive hold 


the heat which makes the power and which also 
makes the last car on the train as warm as toast? 


To make the heat is dead 
easy, but to hold it until it 
makes and transmits steam 
is a supreme problem in loco- 
motive-building. 


For the metal of the boiler 
and pipes leaks heat as a sieve 
leaks water. Heat seeks the 
cooler surrounding atmos- 
phere as water seeks its own 
level. So the boiler and steam- 
pipes are protected by the 
very best insulation known to 
science. 


The Locomotive’s 
Protection 


**85% Magnesia’ is that mas- 
ter insulation, and all the pow- 
erful locomotives are protected 
with it. 

Likewise, in all the ships of 
the United States Navy, ‘‘85% 
Magnesia”’ is specified as the 
most dependable defense of 
steam against the surround- 
ing temperatures. 


Bring It Home 


Why do you get warmth 
from a radiator? Because 
the heat goes right through 
the metal into the room. 


But by the same law only 
a little of that heat will ever 
reach your radiator—the rest 
will walk out from the metal 
boiler and pipes into your 


cellar, unless they are protected 
down there by adequate cover- 
ing.” 


But there’s a mighty differ- 
ence in the coverings put on. 
Some let a lot of your costly 
heat escape before it gets 
where it belongs. 


“85% Magnesia” 
The Master Covering 


The fully adequate cover- 
ing for all steam-pipes and 
boilers—in manufacturing 
plants, central stations, com- 
mercial and public buildings, 
hotels, apartment houses, 
residences of all sizes—is 


“85% Magnesia.” 


Its supreme efficiency is proved by 
30 years of engineering experience. 
It is more used than all other cover- 
ings combined. Wherever coal-econ- 
omy is the problem, ‘‘85% Magnesia’ 
is the answer. 


Be Sure You Are Getting It 


When all coverings look alike and 
the poor ones are cheaper, be sure of 
yours. If only ‘‘a suitable cover- 
ing’’ is specified, demand ‘'85% 
Magnesia.’’ It means a big slice off 
your coal bill. 


Write us for our new, popular Hand- 
book, ‘‘ Let ‘85% Magnesia’ Defend Your 
Steam.’’ It treats the whole subject of 
Heat-Losses and Heat-Protection. 


Also, for Architects and Engineers, 
a complete Specification for the scien- 
tific application of ‘‘85% Magnesia’’ 
is sent free on request by the Magnesia 
Association of America. 


85% MAGNESIA 


The Universal Covering for Pipes and Boilers 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
702 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


George D. Crabbs 
AJvin M. Ehret . 
J. R. Swift 7 
R. V. Mattison, Jr. 


The Philip Carey Co. . . . 
. Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co. . Valley Forge, Penna. 

The Franklin Mfg. Co. 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. . 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


. Franklin, Penna. 
Ambler, Penna. 
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INEX Soles are 
wear-resisting. 
They add months to 
the life of your shoes. 
They are your first 
line of defence 
against the scuffing 
and grinding of 
every day wear. 

Rinex Soles do not 
absorb moisture. 
They guard the feet 
from dampness and 
cold. It’s good to feel 
their comfortable protection on stormy, wet days. 

Rinex Soles are flexible and easy. They save energy. They make 
walking easier. Rinex Soles are smart looking. They are a credit to 
any shoe, no matter what the price—$5 or $15. 

Rinex is made for one purpose and only one—better shoe soles. 
The largest rubber manufacturers in the world are its sponsors. They 
stand firmly back of every pair of Rinex Soles. This is your guar- 
antee of complete sole-satisfaction. 


See that the name Rinex is stamped in the shank of the next pair of shoes you 
buy. And on your next visit to the cobbler for shoe-soling, tell him to put on Rinex 
Soles. It will start you on a new era of foot-comfort and shoe-economy. 


United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Department, 1790 Broadway, New York 
60 High Street, Boston 
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“You traitor!’”’ he shouted. “You 


| traitor!” 


Forrest regarded him coldly. He had been 
prepared for this. A vicious fighting calm 
appeared on his face, and there was a slight 
sneer to it. 

““My dear Doctor Strong,” he said, “‘if 
you think I was in this for anything except 
business you are mightily mistaken. 
came in here for a profit. I’ve got it and 
I’m through. I have nothing more to do 
with it.” : 

“But’’—Strong was dumfounded — 
“Dut ” His throat had suddenly gone 
dry and he found he could barely enun- 
ciate his words, even though the words 
were sparse and difficult to find. ‘‘The 
work will close down,’’ he added. He could 
think of nothing else. 

“‘Well, then, it must close down!” For- 
rest agreed callously. ‘I’m sorry!” 

And without another word he walked out 
of the office, and as he went through the 
door there was a contemptuous smile on his 
face that it was as well Strong did not see. 

He rose dazedly and went to Merz, and 
as he did so a faint ray of hope came into 
his heart like warming sunshine. Together 
they could pull it through, Merz and he! 
With his force and Merz’ cunning of 
money, together they could overcome all 
obstacles. They would show this jackal of 
the money market that he could be done 
without, that his riddance was a good thing. 
And they would weld together solidly this 
fissure in the great work, this rent in the 
mighty tower as ambitious as the one men 
raised on Babel plain. Together they would 
do that, and triumph— Merz and he. 

The financier received him in a Juxuri- 
ously ascetic office on Broad Street. He 
broke in as Strong began his story indig- 
nantly: : 

“T know, old.man,”’ he said with a sort of 
sympathetic sorrow; “‘I know!” 

He leaned his elbows on his desk and 
looked out of the window sidewise. His 
lower lip pouted and he shook his head. 

“We didn’t know what we were up 
against when we started this thing,’ he 
said. ‘‘It was a big thing, but we started it 
on a shoe string. It’s too bad.” 

“But something must be done!” Strong 
was becoming hysterical. ‘“‘At once! Don’t 
you see? At once!” 

“Tm afraid it’s all up!’’ Merz shook his 
head again sadly. 

For an instant Strong lay relaxed in a 
sort of torpor, as a prisoner might be when 
he hears the terrible words of dooming 
justice and sees in prospect the horrible 
harness of the electric chair. 

“But you”’—he babbled; “‘but you uy 

“Well, you see, old man’”—Merz was 
like a man making a confession—‘‘I sort of 
felt it coming; and I got a wife and three 
kiddies, you know! I had to jump from 
under. I’d have liked to have stood and 
taken my medicine; but a wife, you under- 
stand, and three kiddies 

He looked up at Strong and threw him- 
self back in the chair. He tapped on the 
edge of the desk with a pencil. 

“Now, look here, old man,’ he sug- 
gested, ‘‘you’re a man of the world. You 
know how these things go. Everybody took 
their chance and somebody’s got ‘to suffer. 
It’s the law of the game. Now why should 
it be you? Now look at the thing sensi- 
bly. There’s no use of your going to the 
wall. Get hold of a good broker and 
unload. Only you’ve got to hustle. You can 
take a little trip afterward. Take this tele- 
phone eu 

But Strong had left him, reeling out 
through the door like a drunken man. 

He had come home, he knew not how, 
rambling for hours among the streets like a 
person distraught. The harsh excited cries 
of newsboys had come to his ears here and 
there, and intuitively he knew that the 
news had gone forth, as a deer recognizes 
danger in the view halloo of huntsmen and 
the hoarse baying of hounds. Blindly he 
had made his way homeward and blindly 
he had stumbled into the drawing-room, 
cowering in the dark. 

All sense of reasoning left him now— 
all logic, all resource. A cold and gripping 
terror seized him. On one side he could 
imagine the vast battalion of the people 
who had been betrayed with him, whom 
he had drawn into this for his own ambi- 
tion—the haggard faces of ruined old men, 
of women and children. They rose up in 
his imagination and confronted him with 
white features and with tragic, accusing 
eyes, as the wraiths of murdered subjects 
haunt an unjust king in the black of night. 
And when he turned to flee from this sight, 


on the other side were the hosts of w. 
had drawn to the city and wo 
resourceless, unfed, unhoused, ¢ 
fancy they advanced on him, g1 
lar, many-colored. d 
Terrible as an army with bar 
less as executioners, theyadvan¢ 
him with stealthy, irresistible 
above it all were his former friend 
against him, too: pitiless, bitte 
contemptuous. q 
In a sudden grip of panic ] 
consciously called to his wife 
membered with a shock that sl 
and at this thought his fear int 
in the darkness of the roo: 
seemed to blow about him, p 
with the excitation of his ne 
alone, all alone, only he and hi: 
“¥nda!” he cried in terr 
Enda!” ‘ 
He rose and clawed his wa: 
door tremblingly and fumbled 
knob. But no answer came t 
sound of rushing feet. And ag 
rang out wildly, piteously, ur 
“Enda! I want you, ] 
want you! Come!” 
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OR a week now, or perhaps 
was noticing a sort of gruff 
Lambi’s words and gestures- 
marked, but to her, whose ev 
keyed in his presence, certain ar 
takable. It might be only a gestie 
car, or it might be a rough di 
mind herself, to be careful when 
to the curb, but somehow she felt ; t 
he were taking care of her, and sit 
to that. Once or twice he becamiy 
but it was talking on business. | 
grow enthusiastic about cars anc 
about aéroplanes. 7 
“The thing’s not understood 
would ramble on. ‘There's milli 


proud confidence would hover ‘o 
mouth. ‘‘ Work to it!” he would u 
himself; ‘‘work for years!” _ 
““Why don’t you go in for someii 
that?’ she would exclaim enthus: 
“instead ”” and she would eu)f 
her words. And turning towar'| 
would smile that eryptie smile ch 
high insurmountable wall that {0 
his reserve as ramparts protect a't 
Only once had he spoken of a; 
personal to her. [ ta: 
“TI suppose you’re engaged {|< 
those curates,” he half sn: | 
“T am engaged to no one,” she p! 
“Heart-whole and fancy-free! 
a half-scornful laugh. 
‘“‘Absolutely!’’ she replied shiol 
frigidly; and no further word on 2 
had passed between them. 
He had asked her—nearly orc 
in fact—to come out with him the 
ber afternoon, and the car hadyl 
into Long Island, and swung downne 
way. The tinge of frost in the 
their faces like cold spray. 1 C 
by them, stripped, gaunt, ¥ 
there a faint patch of snow in th 
The grass alongside seemed cris 
with minute particles of hoar. O ij 
faint gloaming was in the sky, i@ 
ward, where the sun was, great /é 
color covered the sky—the shar} 
steel; and green, deep like the 5 
splotches of orange intensifying \ 
let behind the edges of clouds. 
been watching the sunset u t 
she realized how cold she was. 
“I’m frozen!” she turned to Ln 


said. om 
He looked about him for arin 
North of them a pretentious Toei 
was coming in sight, with its ¥ 
filled with ornate granite statues? 
and a pyramid, an ibis in stone, a 
Lambi looked toward it distastel) 
switched his look round to the gh 
side and noticed how blue her faci? 
the mist in her eyes from the col, 
“You’d better get some e 
cided. Va 
He whirled the car to the port 
and helped her out. From ¥ 
sound of a fox trot being pla 
chanical piano. There was a lo fe 
tiveness to the whole place. In} 
restaurant couples were i 
shaded lights were on each table) 
“Some coffee!”’ Lambi orderec 
(Continued on ze 
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ynters, lithographers and engravers who 


Construction Bond are the cream of the 


» They are competent, responsible. They 


igh in their communities. They offer 
t ability, resourcefulness and good value 
cy efficient management can give. 


yuy Construction Bond direct from us 


or more at a time. This direct method 


sibution to picked. firms eliminates the 
y ost of handling paper in smali packages; 


In twenty years 


it has made Construction Bond probably the 
largest selling high grade bond paper in the 
United States, and at the lowest expense 


ratio. 


To you, all this means the certainty of really 
high class, impressive business stationery, and 
your full money’s worth when you secure 


Construction Bond. 


It is an unusual paper, 


these days—made from new rags and high- 
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Your Stationery 
Js Your Business Photograp 


eAre You Proud of Jt? 


When a sheet of paper is all of you a man can see or feel, just 
how do you impress him? Think it over. 


When he holds your “business photograph”’ in hand, does your 
firm seem cheap and weak? Or does the paper in your letterhead 
crackle with importance and invite attention by its clean strength? 


You can easily secure business stationery far above the average 
—produced by a competent printer, lithographer or engraver— 
ona bond paper of nationally recognized quality—and at a reason- 
able price. All these you are sure of when you specify and secure 


RUCTION BOND 


gives you maximum value. 


est grade bleached fibre, tub-sized with ani- 
mal sizing and air-dried. Yet letterheads on 
Construction Bond will cost you less than 
one-tenth of a cent more than on the cheapest 


paper to be had. 


Your stationery is your business photograph. 


To write on a_ spineless, 


flimsy sheet—or 


worse yet, on one known to be cheap—gives 
your trade a picture you can scarce be proud 


of. 


On your next lot—make a note of it now 


Ask any of these responsible Printers, Lithographers and Engravers to suggest more 


st 


ALABAMA 
be -Roberts & Son. 


| ARIZONA 
-Bee Daily Review. 
— Neil Co. 

irnal-Miner Pub. Co. 
= ona Daily Star. 
| ARKANSAS 
en- le Queen Bee. 
‘Fayetteville Ptg. Co. 
alvert-McBride Ptg. Co. 
=} iolls Ptg. Co. 


scl Democrat Ptg.& Litho. Co. 


ma )tto Moore. 
rexarkana Pub. Co. 


| CALIFORNIA 
— 2stern gag & Env. Co. 


. Longwell. 

imes-Stassforth Sta. Co. 
Western Lithograph Co. 
ckson Ptg. Co. 
irier Free Press News Co. 
lif. Citrograph Pub. Co. 
Alvord & Young. 


go- rye & Smith. 
—Roger Reynolds. 
— ight-Eley Co. 
?ress Democrat Pub. Co. 


". Robinson Printing Co. 
-Hoeckel Blank Book Co. 
Franklin Press. 


} SONNECTICUT™ 
ary; he Mattatuck Press. 
__ GEORGIA 

te & Davies Co. 


Burke Co s 
aid & Hutton. 


_\_ILLINOIs 


m Printing Co. 
Bank Note Co. 


t ‘kner-Ryan So. 
5 Ta) ? 
son & Etten Co. 


gs—Out West Ptg.&Sta.Co. 


mmercial Litho. & Ptg. Co. 


ards & Deutsch Litho. Co. 


Chicago—Hilton Litho. Co. 

“ Horder’s Stationery Stores. 

= Jacobs & Holmes. 

= D.F. Keller & Co. 

= Marshall-Jackson Co. 
Marquette Lithograph Co. 
e Merchants Lithograph Co. 
- Northern Bank Note Co. 
or Rand, McNally & Co. 
hed Toby Rubovitz. 
% Sherwood Lithograph Co. 
“ Standard Bank Note Co. 
Staticners Engraving Co. 
Stromberg, Allen & Co. 

oe Weber Lithograph Co. 
Decatur—Wallender & Wilder. 
Galesburg— Wagoner Printing Co. 
Ottawa— Republican-Times Ptg. Co. 
Quincy—McMein Printing Co. 
Roc!:ford— Rockford Ptg. Co. 
Streator—A. H. Anderson Printing Co. 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne—F ort Wayne Printing Co. 
Indianapolis—Wm. B. Burford. 

oo Thornton-Levey Co. 
Kokomo— Kokomo Litho. Co. 
Logansport—Longwell-Cummings Co. 
Richmond— Nicholson Ptg. & Mfg. Co. 
South Bend—Beers Printing Co. 

IOWA 
Cedar Rapids—Laurance Press Co. 
Des Moines—American Litho. & Ptg. Co. 

Iowa Lithograph Co. 
Dubuque—M. S. Hardie. 

Sac City—S. M. & F. E. Stouffer. 
Waterloo—F red L. Kimball. 
e Stewart Simmons Press. 
KANSAS 
Abilene—Shadinger Printing Co. 
Coffeyville—Frank F. Misch & Sons Co. 
Ellsworth— The Messenger Press 
Fort Scott— Monitor Bindery & Ptg. Co. 
Fredonia— Burke Printing Co. 
pe The Kennedy Printing Co. 
Independence— A. tg Oakes. 
lola— Register Publishing Co. 
“ «C.J. Warner. 
Marquette—H. E. Bruce. 
Topeka—Crane & Co. 
es H. M. Ives & Son. 

Mail Printing House. 
Wichita—Western Litho. & Off. S’ply Co. 
KENTUCKY 

Beaver Dam— Paragon Ptg. Works. 
Louisville— Brewers Printing House. 

me Caxton Printing Co. 
CourierJournal JobPtg.Co. 
Commercial Litho. Co. 
3 Geo. G. Fetter Co, 
Franklin Printing Co. 
Kentucky Lithograph Co. 
¢ J. V. Reed & Co. 
\ Standard Printing Co. 


E. WROE 


“ 


LOUISIANA 
Alexandria—Chronicle Pub. Co. 
Baton Rouge— Ramires-Jones Ptg. Co. 
Lake Charles— Jones Ptg. Co. 
New Orleans—Searcy-Pfaff Co., Ltd. 
"6 Walle & Co., Ltd. 
Shreveport—M. L. Bath Co. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore— Young & Selden Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Geo. H. Ellis & Co. 
Springfield— Milton Bradley Co. 
Worcester— Commonwealth Press. 


Woodbury & Co. 


MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek — Gage Printing Co. 
Calumet— Keweenaw Printing Co. 
Detroit—Wm. Graham Printing Co. 
i Stubbs Litho. Co. 
Flint—John J. Raab. 
Grand Rapids— Michigan Litho. Co. 
ms Seymour & Muir Ptg. Co. 
Lansing— Robt. Smith Printing Co. 
Muskegon— Dana Printing Co. 
Oatonagon— The Ontonagon Herald. 
Saginaw—Seeman & Peters Ptg. Co. 
Traverse City—Ebner Bros. 
MINNESOTA 
Crookston— Crookston-Times Ptg. Co. 
Daluth—Christie Litho. & Ptg. Co. 
“e F. H. Lounsberry & Co. 
Mankato—F'ree Press Co. 
Minneapolis—The Cootey Co. 


Free Press Co. 


— Hahn & Harmon Co. 
Louis F. Dow Co. 

s Monasch Litho. Co. 
Northern Litho. Co. 


Red Wing—Red Wing Advertising Co. 
St. Cloud—Fritz Cross Company. 


St. Paul—Brown, Blodgett & S; verry Co. 


McGill-Warner Co. 
ook The Pioneer Co. 
Winona—Jones & Kroeger. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Grenada—W. E. Jackson. 
MISSOURI 
Carthage—W. J. Sewall. 


Chillicothe—Chillicothe Pub. & Ptg. Co. 


Clinton—T. O. Smith. 
Hanvibal—Standard Printing Co. 
Joplin— Joplin Printing Co. 


Kansas City—H. F. Anderson Eng. Co. 
oe Bankers & Mchts. Litho. 


Co. 
os Burd & Fletcher. 
s F. P. Burnap Ptg. Co. 
S La Rue Printing Co. 
ff R, M. Rigby Ptg. Co. 


Schooley Sationery Co. 


Ge Samuel Dodsworth B’k Co. 


& CO., 204 East Illinois Street, Chicago 


Farnham Ptg. & Sta. Co. 


Sedalia—Sedalia Ptg. Co., Botz & Son. 
t 


St. Louis— Buxton & Skinner Sta. Co. 
‘ 


Blackwell-Wielandy B. & S. 


Co. 
ig The Gast Bank Note Co. 
* Hesse Envy’pe & Litho. Co. 


< Shallcross Ptg & Sta. Co. 
fe Skinner & Kennedy Sta. Co. 
he R. P. Studley & Co. 


Springfield—Inland Ptg. & Binding Co. 


NEBRASKA 


Falls City—Harry P. Custer. 
Fremont—The Fammond Ptg. Co. 
Grand Island—The Augustine Co. 
Lincola—State Journal Ce. 

6 Woodruff Bank Note Co. 
Norfolk—The Huse Publishing Co. 
Omaha—l'estner Printing Co. 

st K-B Printing Co. 

Omaha Printing Co. 
Rees Printing Co. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo— Buffalo Bank Note Co. 
New York—M. B. Brown Printing Co. 
ss Corlies, Macy & Co. 


“ 


- Jaques & Co. 
L. A. Liebs Co. 
= Walters & Mahon. 


Rochester—Stecher Lithographic Co. 
“§ Karle Lithographic Co. 
Utica—Thos. C. Peters Printing Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck— Dakota Ptg. & Sta. Co. 
Fargo— Walker Bros. & Hardy. 
Grand Forks—Herald Printing Co. 


OHIO 


Akron—Commercial Ptg. & Litho. Co. 
se Superior Printing Co. 
Alliance—The Review Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati— Cincinnati Lithograph Co. 
a Poundsford Stationery Co. 
“ Strobridge Litho. Co. 
Cleveland—Cleveland Litho. Co. 
ae Hiles & Coggshall Co. 
Columbus— Columbus Bank Note Co. 
M Columbus Blank B’k Mfg. 


Co. 
be The Sears & Simpson Co. 
or Spahr & Glenn. 


Dayton— Dayton Blank Book & Ptg. Co. 


U. B. Publishing House. 


Defiance— The Defiance Ptg. & Eng. Co. 


Findlay—L. E. Kennedy. 

Lima—Lima News Publishing Co. 

Marion— Monarch Pte. & Supply Co. 

Newark— The Advocate Printing Co. 

Portsmouth— Kah-Patterson Ptg. Co. 
as Eskew Job Print. 


Toledo—F ranklin Ptg. & Engraving Co. 


Youngstown— Edwards & Co. 
Zanesville—Geo. Lilienthal. 


OKLAHOMA 


Enid—The Corey Ptg. & Bdg. Co. 
Muskogee— Bowman Stationery Co. 
a Phoenix Job Printing Co. 
Star Printery. 
Oklahoma City—Hommes-Wilson- 
Walker Co. 


“ 


“ 


Shawnee— News Despatch Ptg. Co. 
Tulsa—Black Printing Co. 

s Palace Office Supply Co. 

od Walter Olds, Printer. 

= Tulsa Printing. 


OREGON 


Albany—C. G. Rawlings. 
Portland—Irwin Hodson Co, 
Salem—B. A. Shaver. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—Wnm. F. Schlecter. 
Altoona— Mirror Printing Co. 
Carnegie—The Carnegie Signal-Item. 
Erie—C. J. Horne Co. 
New Castle— Miller-Pyle & Graham. 
Philadelphia— Craig, Finley & Co. 
$s Franklin Printing Co. 
‘ Hathaway & Bros. 
Pittsburgh—F't. Pitt Lithograph Co. 
= Wm. G. Johnston & Co. 
Keystone Printing Co. 
ef John Mellor & Sons. 
sé Pittsburgh Printing Co. 
he Republic Bank Note Co. 
s Thos. E. Wood Co. 
Scranton—R. E. Prendergast. 
ry J. U Hopewell. 
Shippensburg—Shippensburg Ptg. Co. 


Wilkes-Barre—Raeder Litho. & Ptg. Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia—R. L. Bryan Co. 
Yorkville—L. M. Grist’s Sons. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Elk Point—Leader Publishing Co. 
Mitcheli— Mitchell Publishing Co. 
Pierre—State Publishing Co. 
Sioux Falls—W. A. Beach Ptg. Co. 

es Brown & Saenger. 
Yankton—The Yankton Printing Co. 
TENNESSEE 


Bristol— McGee Printing Co. 
Chattanooga— Morgan Printing Co. 
Knoxville— Knoxville Lithograph Co. 
Nashville—Brandon Printing Co. 
TEXAS 
Abilene— Abilene Printing Co. 
Amarillo— Russell & Cockrell. 
Austin—E. L. Steck. 
Bay City—Tribune Printing Co. 
Brownsville—Sherwood Bishop. 
Brownwood— Greenwood Printing Co. 
Dallas—The Wilkinson Printing Co. 


Western Bank Supply Co. 


substantial stationery for your firm and to quote you on Construction Bond. 


EI Paso—El Paso Printing Co. 
Ft. Worth—Lowdon Co. 

ik Reimers Co. 
Texas Printing Co. 
Hovston—The Cargill Co. 
Jacksonville—J. E. McFarland. 
Laredo—A. E. Vidaurri & Sons. 
Marshall— Messenger Co. 
Paris— Bennett Printing Co. 
Quanah—Cuanah Tribune Chief. 
San Antonio—San Antonio Ptg. Co. 
Temple—Temple Printing Co. 
Uvalde—Hornby Agency. 
Victoria—W. E. Cooke. 
Waco—Hill Printing & Stationery Co. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City—Arrow Press 
¥ Utah Lithographing Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond—Whittet & Shepperson. 


WASHINGTON 
Everett— Kane & Harcus Co. 
North Yakima— Yakima B’d’y & Ptg.Co. 
Seattle—Lowman & Hanford Co. 
4 Tucker Hanford Co. 
Spokane—Spokane Lithograph Co. 
‘acoma—Pioneer Bindecy & Ptg. Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston— Tribune Printing Co. 
Huntington—Standard Ptg. & Pub.Co. 
Wheeling—Ohio Valley Lithograph Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Eau Claire—Eau Claire Bk. & Sta. Co. 
Fond du Lac— Reporter Printing Co. 
Madison—State Journal Printing Co. 
“Tracy & Kilgore. 
Milwaukee—Gugler Lithograph Co. 
ity Meisenheimer Ptg. Co. 
hg H. C. Miller Co. 
oe H. H. West Co. 
Racine—Lakeside Printing Co. 
‘ Western Litho. & Ptg. Co. 
Sparta— McBride Bros. 
MEXICO 
Monterey— El Modelo, S. A. 


PORTO RICO 


San Juan—Perez, Moris, Lynn & Co. 


“ 
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To Fathers and Mothers: 


Take heed lest you ruin your 
children’s feet with imperfect shoes. 


Buster Brown Shoes are the only 
shoes for boys and for girls that are 
made on the new scientific principles 
of the Brown Shaping Lasts, which 
correctly shape the soft, pliable 
bones of the growing foot, and this 
prevents corns, bunions, twisted or 
bent bones, and broken arches. 


For enduring service, solid com- 
fort, health assurance and true econ- 
omy, Buster Brown Shoes have no 
equal. Sold everywhere at $2.50, 
$3.00, $3.50 and up. . 


Manufactured Only By 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Write Today For This 0 
“Training the Growing Foot is 
illustrated Book that shows ho’ ¢ 
children’s feet may be ruined fill 
and explains why the weag 
Buster Brown Shoes by boys i 
will prevent all future foot am 

0 ge It will be mailed free on reques?y 
3 | Brown Shoe Company, St. Loui ‘ 


tinued from Page 50) 
down and throwing her furs aside 
out her. The place was uninter- 
little dingy, a trifle uncared for, 
‘the ornate monuments without. 
able near by the remains of a meal 
ot yet cleared away. A crumpled 
; per lay on a chair. She reached 
and and took it up idly. She 
out. 


” she said. 

spread it out before her carelessly. 
ked at it casually. A blank expres- 
me over her face; a quick, intense one 
d. Her features seemed to petrify 
ook of horrified incredulity. She let 
yjtoherlap. She raised it again. She 
xe jn her chair. Her throat worked 


“ny God!” she half moaned. 
ai Lambi’ $ voice warned. 


paper. Yes, there was no doubt. 
atey of Dock Venture Throws 
nds in Panic’’— yes, there it was! 

ooked at the headline and at the 
sentences for a second time, and a 


suddenly she laughed—a harsh, 
cynical laugh, as a man might 
hen a senseless disaster came, which 

foretold, been watching for, been 
She laughed again. 

itn I'll have some whisky,’ she 
d once more the laugh rang out, 

1, hysterical, abandoned, 

ink you'll not,’’ Lambi’s voice cut 

Oy incisive—like the crack of a whip. 

drink that coffee and we'll get out 


17? 


it once. We’re through! 


xT 


. was horrified at the face of her 
a arwhen sherushed into the drawing- 
./t was white asa wall. Perspiration 
it cold on his forehead like dank 
i inacrypt. The features were set 
k of lines like scars. 

er!” she gasped. 

mairount to her and looked at her 
hind her Lambi stood, erect, 

d—like a sword in a fencer’s 


3,” she told him. ‘‘ You’d better be 
. There’s not a moment to 


is?”’ 

arding 
n’t Batter, File said. ‘‘Come,’’ 

“you must get out of town 
re settled a little.” 

is this gentleman?” Strong 
edo sense in Lambi a big new per- 
it}entering the equation. 
0:1” she pleaded. 

ist on knowing who this is.’ 
ig bod up. 
i}1 want to know,” Lambi said, “‘I 
hi nan who’s going to marry your 


BELOUE was looking at 


tds came out in a cold statement 

e boastfully, not inimically, not 
, but as a sheer fact. “‘My 

i vocco Lambi, and I want to help 

0 

“or looked dazed. He questioned 

i dably. For answer she went and 

i ide Lambi, erect, dignified and 

m mising as he. 

did you meet this man?” Strong 


e 
A 
nt 


4 ve me a lift one day i in the rain,’’ 
mi so pecth simply, * ‘and I have 
anid ever since.’ 
Lambi? Rocco Lambi?” the 
e \is Saying, trying to remember. 
+ A nervous tremor shook 
: = Lamb edlded coolly. 
tit of my house!” Strong shouted 
. “Get out of my house! And 
a, ‘Exp to your room!” 
eS ” She went toward 
; ” 
ot to your room! 
0 to your room!” 


dabout an instant in a circle, 
man about to fall. “‘Oh, my 
half hysterically. He turned 
his eyes dilated. A great 
K possession of him. 

ave done for you!” he 
her. “After all my care 
f be ne this scoundrel 


Seward his daughter with 
as though to strike her. 


THE SATURDAY 


“T think that will be all!”” Lambistepped 
before her. He had become very white for 
all his coolness, and that was a bad sign 


with Rocco Lambi. “If you call ‘care’ leav- | 
. ing your daughter alone while you sell the 


offal of the Stock Exchange; if you call 
‘eare’ teaching your little tricks with the 
widows and orphans od 

“Rocco!” Enda touched his arm, and he 
said no more. 

“Get out of my house!” Strong roared 
again. 

“Father 
ing. 
“Get out! Do you hear? Get out!” 

“Tf Rocco Lambi gets out of this house 
I go with him.” Enda’s tones came clear 
and defiant. 

“And you, too, with him!” Strong’s eyes 
were bloodshot and foam was showing on 
his lips. “‘Thisi is the way you besmirch my 
fair name 

“Come!” Lambi called to her. 

She waited an instant longer, hesitating. 
Strong’s anger went on like a torrent. 

“T am coming, Rocco Lambi,” she an- 
swered. She looked at her father search- 
ingly for another moment and turned on 
her heel. 

He watched her stupidly move ‘toward 
the door from him, and for an instant it 
seemed to him that he was in another phase 
of a terrible delirium. In an eye’s twin- 
kling, he knew, she would pass through that 
door and the former phase of it would re- 
turn to kim, and again he would be alone 
in a wilderness of terrible shapes—of gob- 
lins and demons and visions of horror such 
as people the nine arenas of hell. A great 
grayness came over his face and it set into 
a stonelike mold like the immobility of a 
death mask. At the door she turned for an 
instant. She looked at him again. 

“Oh, my God!” she moaned. 

He could utter no word, so paralyzed did 
he seem to himself to be. It might have 
been a mere flicker of his finger; it might 
have been the dreadful look in his eyes that 
stopped her. She hesitated. She looked 
agonizedly at Lambi and back to her father 
again. Strong nodded in surrender. 

She ran forward to him and caught his 
hand. ‘‘Come!” she pleaded. ‘‘Come! 
Father, for God’s sake, hurry!”” Her tones 
rose into a half shriek. 

Strong was standing rigidly erect. The 
muscles of his arm had tensed and resisted 
her pulling like an athlete resisting easily 
the clawing of an importunate child. 

“Come!”’ she pleaded again. 

She felt a light touch on her shoulder. 
Lambi was standing beside her, watching 
something dawn in Strong’s face. 

“‘Can’t you see, Enda?” There was a 
note of exultation in the Italian’s voice, a 
faint thrill to it, as of spirit aroused by the 
sight of something big and powerful. “Can’t 
you see? He’s not going. He'll stay. 
Can’t you see it? He’ll stay! 


”’ the daughter was plead- 


9 


“IT 


HROUGH the whole church, unseen, 

tangible, was the atmosphere of expec- 
tation mingled with a sort of dread. The 
congregation, rank on rank, assembled for 
prayer, were like the onlookers at an execu- 
tion. Their heads lowered, they seemed 
each one to regard Strong intensely from 
under curious, yet frightened eyebrows. 

. We have erred, and strayed 
from thy ways like lost sheep.” The rec- 
tor’s voice had lost its unctuousness, but 
was more resonant than ever. It suggested 
somehow the sight of an open wound, every 
exposed nerve and cut tendon shrieking for 
relief. ‘‘We have followed too much the 
devices and desires of our own hearts.” 

He leaned over at the Declaration of 
Absolution, bent like a repentant prisoner 
listening to an almighty and just judge’s 
sentence, 

. . so that at the last we may come 
to his eternal joy. . 4 

Even the organ, ‘that misty Sunday, 
seemed to hurry through, expectant of 
something to come. From every part that 
morning had come the throng that flowed 
into St. Mary’s, eager to hear the clergyman 
who was the central figure in the great busi- 
ness scandal, to see how he would take it, 
to hear what excuses he would make if he 
should allude to it at all. They had all 
been rather afraid he would not appear, 
deputing one of his curates to conduct the 
morning service. But he was at his post, 
after all, very gray, very haggard, but 
with no sign of shamefacedness or of slink- 
ing on his features. A faint movement went 
through the church, subdued, rustling, like 

(Concluded on Page 55) 
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Industrial America Approves 


Kissel’s ALL- YEAR Cab 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


With the ALL-YEAR Cab 


Without the ALL-YEAR Cab 


Increases Driving Efficiency 
Insures Economical Maintenance 


ERE is complete protection for truck drivers in wet and 

stormy weather, increasing their efficiency by improving 
driving conditions. Motor truck buyers everywhere are now 
turning to Kissel Trucks with the ALL-YEAR Cab; that removes 
the necessity of lay-ups—keeps trucks in operation the year 
around regardless of weather—discourages speeding—dimin- 
ishes possibilities of accidents and excessive wear and tear. 


Its summer form provides drivers with a cool, open housing. In 
winter the ALL-YEAR Cab is quickly changed into a warm, dry, 
closed cab—weather-proof, draught and leak-proof—by adding 
the winter attachments. 


TheALL-YEAR Cab 


is an exclusive Kissel feature 
found only in 


“GENERAL 
UTILITY” 


A Truck for Every Purpose 


WN no other line of trucks is found the 
I Kissel combination of perfected worm- 

drive rear axles, superior front axles, 
scientifically constructed chassis and frame, 
the reliable Kissel-built Engine and double 
external brakes. 


In the new line of Kissel Trucks, Kissel built-in 
quality is greater than ever, insuring unusual 
strength and power. See your Kissel dealer 
‘and investigate the five new Kissel Trucks and 
the ALL- YEAR Cab. Chassis prices $1185 
to $3750. Send for specifications and literature. 


Chassis capacity including body 11,800 Ibs. 


Kissel Motor Car Company 
HARTFORD, WIS., U. S. A. 
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‘Reliable Silverware 
AT LOW PRICES 
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T is the Purpose of Par Pratt to fix the standards 
of wearing quality in the lower price ranges of sil- 
verware—and to make these standards just as un- 
mistakable as the standards of Community SILver. 
So that you can go into the store ofany dealer anywhere 
in America, and be sure that you are getting hundred 
per cent value for every dollar of your purchase money. 


PAR PLATE 


100 per cent Value 


Fee 


TEN YEARS 


Par Prare bears the good old-fashioned A-1 plate. 
It is guaranteed for fen years wear by the OnerDA 
Community, and it is the first silverware in this grade 
ever backed by a definite quality and time guarantee. 

The Par Piare patterns, originated by the same 
artists who created the exquisite Community PLarE 
designs, are more pleasing to the eye thanany thing else 
in their price class. They set a more distinétive table, 
are more appealing to live with. Ask your dealer to 
show you the beautiful Par PLare patterns. 


Go to your Dealer and see what a Dollar will Buy 
Made in the factories of the ONwIDA ComMuNITtyY, Ltd. 


cAlso makers of the famous COMMUNITY PLATE 


oH’ Par Pare sets selling around the DOLLAR mark, which your dealer will be glad 


to show you, area butter and sugar set, a set containing six teaspoons, a child’s set, etc., ete. 


Guaranteed for 
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(Concluded from Page 53) 


inder the torture that this occasion must 
ye to him, or to admire, as they might ad- 
aire a trick of vaudeville, the manner in 
yhich he would extricate himself from the 


e. 

the rector had mounted into the pulpit. 
_ “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
arth’’—his tones went on unfalteringly; 
eraised his head and looked at the congre- 
ation with a sort of haggard fierceness— 
where moth and rust doth corrupt’’—he 
caused for an instant and a certain savagery 
rept into his voice—‘“‘and where thieves 
reak through and steal.” 
The text rang down the aisle like a bugle 
all, live, insistent, accusing. It caught un- 
xpected corners and was thrown back in 

o, savagely, like a blow recoiling from an 
pbject struck. It lifted to the roof like the 
ul rumble of a storm. 

“There is a sacrament in a kindred faith 
hat calls for the confession of sin,” Strong 
rent on quietly. The congregation rustled 

. Strong’s eyes regarded them half 
avagely, half cynically. “‘You have come 
ere this morning, most of you, with curi- 
sity in your hearts. There is a modern in- 
tance of the preachment before us now. 
ind some of you are enemies—and some 
f you are friends, a very few.” 

A strange subconscious fear ran through 
he pews. The rector’s gaze ran proudly 
yer the congregation. He might have been 
gladiator saluting an emperor half cyn- 
zally, wholly proudly, before entering the 
rena to show how a man could die. 
“Theologies move with the times,” he 
miled grimly. ‘‘There was once a hell fire 
9 punish evildoers when they escaped the 
ustice of the state. But we have no longer 
ell fire. We have only worse—the con- 
empt and cowardice of all about us; the 
neer of the safe sinner for the one who is 
iscovered; the shunning by the ultra- 
\ghteous of the unfortunate man caught in 
_snare.”” 
| The nervous bustle of the hearers had 
eased. A deathlike silence had fallen over 
‘ae church. The pastor leaned forward in 
‘ne pulpit. His tones became cool again as 
‘nough discussing a controversial point: 
| “We escape this in many ways. There is 
‘ae method of whining confession, and a 
ian is received without penalty back into 
he bosom of his friends, even as the wan- 
erer who strayed into a far country was 
seeived back by his father in spite of his 
times, and a fatted calf killed for his feast- 
ig; there is flight; and there is death. 
das, of Kerioth, you will remember, de- 
arted and went and hanged himself. There 
re three ways, my brethren.” 
| He was standing erect now, his great jaw 
+t, his head thrown back, the mane of 
raying hair tossed loosely about his brow. 
fis eyes were biting into the congregation 
\keacid. A queer electric thrill ran through 
jis hearers. The morbid desire for humilia- 
on had left them. Here was no broken 
lan, no cringing figure, they told them- 
slyes in wonder. A great transformation 
- »emed to have taken place in Strong, like 
ie transformation of ore, which enters the 
arnace foul and emerges virgin gold. 
| “There are three ways, my brethren— 
nd there is aman’s way. There is the long 
\ask of repairing the corruption of the moth 
ad the rust, and the replacement of every 
the of every penny of that unworthy 
_ easure which thieves have broken into 
adstolen. There is the utter hell that goes 
ith that. There is little sleep in the night 
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and little peace in the day. Years pass 
by and still the finger of scorn will be raised, 
and still the slight envious people will de- 
light to remember this thing, and still there 
will have to be suffered the sneers of the 
cynical men. The hand to the plowshare 
and no turning back until the furrow be 
laid out straight and clean!” 

The congregation was looking at him in a 
sort of dumb awe. He threw his shoulders 
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back and gazed squarely at them. ‘And 
that will be my way. Amen!” 

He closed the Testament with a snap and 
turned to go down the pulpit steps. For an 
instant there was a dead silence, and then 
suddenly, spontaneously, a queer hum- 
ming sound rose from the congregation, a 
strong, unsubdued murmur, like the angry 
song the bees have when they rally loyally 
about the queen at time of swarming. 


The Poets’ Cormer 


A Change of Training 


IHE didn’t raise her boy to be a fighter ; 
But they went and took him from her just 
the same, 
And they stripped his giddy garments off the 
blighter, 
And they strapped a suit of khaki on his 
frame. 


She didn’t raise her boy to be a scrapper— 
And, to do her training justice, he was 


none ; 
But they carried off her ukulele tapper 
And they coached him in the technic of a 
gun. 


She didn’t raise her boy to be a stabber ; 
And she loudly called the Government a 
thief 
When it took him off his regimen of clabber 
And ees him with spuds and army 
eef. ; 


She didn’t raise her boy to be a killer ; 
But they got him when the country claimed 
its own, 
And his body, soft and puffy as a pillow, 
They sped into a mass of brawn and 
one. 


She didn’t raise her boy to be a shooter— 
Nor anything, in fact, except a fool; 
But they handed him a sergeant for a tutor 
And they turned him out a credit to the 
school. 


She didn’t raise her boy as I have told yer— 
To live upon the military plan; 
But they sent him back to her not just a soldier 
But every single inch of him a Man! 
—W. E. Nesom. 


The Home-Coming 


HAVE come home again— 
The damp sea fog climbs up the beach ; 
The crickets chirrup shrill; 

And, faint and pale, the village lights 
Flicker beyond the hill. 

O kindly little village lights 
That beckon in the gloam, 

I follow you through fog and dew— 
I have come home. 


I have come home again— 
And, stumbling through the seaweed coarse 
And trailing purple vetch, 
I gain the rise where I can see 
The long, long roadway stretch. 
O road I followed long ago 
When I went out to roam, 
I tread your way once more to-day— 
I have come home. 


I have come home again— 

The hungry waves suck lingeringly 
Against the patient shore; 

The boat is fastened to the quay 
Where I shall come no more. 

O sea gull, crying out across 
The dear white wastes of foam, 

Call not to me so plaintively— 

I have come home! —Carol Haynes. 


SONNETS OF A GERMAN SPY 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


S'OcS PD QQ: 000 
(KOLOSSALLY SECRET) 


Herr Puppschen is arrested! All his books 
Are taken by the secret-service men. 
It seems that all the time that he has 
been 
Serving the Kaiser, they—the wicked 
crooks— 
Have known about it. Many of his clerks 
Were Yankee spies who watched him 
every day. 
That’s why I couldn’t blow up powder works 
And why my plots have always gone 
astray. 


And now my landlord tells me that the maid 
Who did my work was secret service, 
too, 
And that she had a lot of copies made 
Of all my letters. Such a thing to do! 
It wasn’t fair of her. How could I know 
' She was a spy? She never told me so! 
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I do not understand these Yankee ways; 

I thought they’d stand me up against a 

wall. 

But when the secret-service men did call 
They looked at me with quite a smiling gaze 
Andsimply said, ‘‘Herr Tannenwald, you gave 

Our operatives quite a hearty laugh. 

You are the prize peach on the Kaiser’s 

staff. 
So run along; but mind—you must be- 
have!’’ 


“‘What!’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘I shall not go to 
jail?”’ 

““No, not a bit of it,’’ they said, “‘old 
sport! 

But keep piano makers off your trail. 

The ivory crop is getting pretty short! ”’ 

They shook me by the hand and left my flat. 

“‘The ivory crop’’—what did they mean by 
that ? 
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WAUKER Model 
Vici Kid: O’Sullivan Heel 
Style 1932 


SHOES 


ANY shoe manufacturers 
M can put ahigh degree of com- 
fort into shoes. Many can 
give a shoe a great deal of endurance. 
But to put into a shoe that indefinable 
thing thatis called style—thatisa gift. 
Starting with the same basic ma- 
terials, following the same general 
lines of easy fitting, our designers 
catch a certain note of metropolitan 
fashion that makes Bates Shoes the 
natural choice of men in the largest 
cities. 

And because this has been done so 
successfully each season for the past 
thirty-one years, an organization has 
been built which puts Bates Shoes 
within your convenient reach wher- 
ever you live. 


Prices $6 to $8 


ATEX 


IN certain models Bates Shoes may be 
had with the new Batex Sole. 


The Batex Sole wears long, is flexible, 
noiseless and damp-proof. It isa 
fibrous product of the laboratory, with 
springy resiliency. It won’t slip on 
wet pavements, or burn or draw. 
With all its endurance and comfort it 
costs no more than leather. 


Shall we send you “Shoe Life’’? 


It is a new Bates publication telling how to 
make your shoes last longer and look better. 
Now that shoes are costing more, applying 
this valuable information will be a real 
economy, because by giving added service to 
your shoes it reduces what you spend. 


A. J. BATES CO. 
WEBSTER MASSACHUSETTS 
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a Victrea 


Surely your family will be deli 
world’s greatest artists sing and | 
Christmas morning! And you ca 
that pleasure. 

With a Victrola they can enjo 
voices of Caruso, Alda, Calvé, G 
De Luca, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curc, 
Homer, Journet, Martinelli, Me: 
Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, « 
zini, and other famous singers. T, 
Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, Powl 
other renowned instrumentalists. 
music of Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Ban, 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor . 
are scientifically coordinated and synchronized t« 
special processes of manufacture, and their use, ony 
the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Vic 
production. i 


Oth: 
Victor and: 


Toinse 
tradentl 
produc 


1 Caruso as Rhadames in Aida © Schumanntkink as AzucenainTrovatore 11 De Luca as Figaro in Barber of Seville to Journet as Mephistopheles in Faust 
2 Farrar as Tosca 7 Gluck as Nedda inPagliacci 12 Alda as Desdemona in Othello 17 MGormack as Sir Edgar in Lucia 


3 Galli-Curci as Gilda in Rigoletto 8 Martinelli as Mario in Tosca 15. Scotti as Scarpia in Tosca I8 Destinn as Aida 
4 Homer as Amneris in Aida 9 Ruffo as Rigoletto 14 Calve as Carmen: 19 Gadslti as Brunnhilde inDieWalkure [4 
5 Melba as Marguerite inFaust 10Tetrazzini. as Lakme 15 Hempel as Violetta inTraviata 20 Braslau as Marina in Boris Godounow 
21 Garrison as Olympia in Tales of Hoffmann 22 Whitehill as Amfortas in Parsifal 


SDUsSUPA TARGUS Eee ey 


TT 
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2 glad to get 
Christmas| 


ictor Herbert’s Orchestra, and other celebrated 
usical organizations. The inimitable wit of Harry 
auder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, and other 
ading stage favorites. What a splendid Christmas 
rat will be! 

‘It isn’t a bit too early to see about your Victrola 
ay. Victor dealers will tell you there are never 
ough Victrolas to supply the holiday demand. 
etter place your order now. You want to be sure 
f getting a genuine Victrola, for the world’s greatest 
‘tists make records for the Victrola exclusively. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite music for 
1 and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola— $10 to $400. Ask to hear - 
| Saenger Voice Culture Records. 


o'amden,N.J.,U.S.A. “Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 


r¢ Canadian Distributors Talking Machine Company designating the products of 
| this Company only. The use of the word Victrola upon 
;aonstrated at or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine 
1 each month or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


i \ y W Victrola XVII, $250 
| p Ee 00] a Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
| Mahogany or oak 


Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, Ey 
Mahogany or oak _. 
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The Improved Cuffs 
hug the wrist and won’t 
flare out. Special stitch- 
ing prevents ripping 
where they join the gar- 

ment. Keepout windon 
colddays. Strongly and 
firmly knitted for 
extra wear. 


ea ang 


Elastic Shoulder 


Holds shape perfectly and 
allows lots of room without 
binding. Improved Lap Seams 
that “‘give’’ with every motion. 


> Why Not Save 
That Extra on Underwe 


With prices racing sky-high on ’most everytir 
it’s a mighty good feeling to know you can get 
finest sort of wear, warmth and comfort in wit 
weight underwear and at such popular prices, 


— 


It’s really a startling eye-opener to see just 4 
amazing value you can get. Read about the ut 
features over there in the illustration. Add ’ema} 
—then get this: 


Tailored Collarette 
that snuggles up around 
the neck and keeps out 
the cold. Prevents gap- 
ing and holds shape. 
Every: button is good pearl 
sewn securely on. 


Hanes Winter Weight Underwear is mad 
fine, long-fibre cotton, snug-fitting, sightly 1 
strongly made. Every seam is guaranteed 
breakable where the wear is greatest. |] 
springy and comfortable, warm and cozy. i 
strong—washin§g can’t faze it. ’ 


% 


Greatest Sal ) 
Comfortable Closed Winter o 
Crotch Underwear P; 


thatstaysclosed. Amighty 
big feature in an under- 
wear that’s just chock-full 
of big features. Look at 
the fine work- 
manship at your 
dealer’s. 


ELASTIC A/IVIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Where can you get anything to touch that for - 
right value? Don’t pay a high price just because ya’ 
used to paying it. Hanes is just the right pric 
everybody and the underwear everyone should vw 


mare 


If you’re paying less, add a little and get extra 
feel and value. You’ll be mighty glad of it whenr 
warm up to this splendid underwear. 


Here’s the Big Specialty for 19 


A boys’ union suit, superbly made with an unt 
silky finish. A real high-class boys’ underwear that ci 
bines the best features of the men’s suits with a dd 
softness and cozy warmness just right for youngs*t 
Its value can’t be duplicated anywhere. 


—~S. 


Se 


GUARANTEE 

We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely — 
every thread, stitchand 
button. We guar- 
antee to return 
“4 your money or 
4 sive you a new 
Sarment if 
any seam~ 
‘4 breaks. 


The Improved Ankle Culf 


Keeps Hanes snug 
around the ankles; 
holds the shape and 
makes this bang-upsuit 
feel tailor-made. Easy 
to. put on socks, too. 
Won’t flare, tear or rip, 


Ask the Hanes dealer to let you see these two big under 
values. If you don’t know him, write us. Don’t let this cin 
slip by, but stock up against the cold weather by buying 
dozen suits before your dealer is sold out. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. #5 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Warning to the Trade —Any garment offered as Hanes is a 
substitute unless it bears the “Hanes” label. 


4c that it would be but a waste of 
‘and mine to take up the subject of 
'd shade trees and shrubbery, be- 
en though I might care to invest 
c Thad at present no soil in which 
tl om. But he seemed to regard 
(ee 


re technicality on my part, and 
was anywhere near done with what 
to say to him he had one arm 


ble best to fight him off ; 


‘me. Inside of three minutes he had 
yoroughly mined, flanked and in- 
13 though he’d been Grant and I’d 
jehmond. I could tell he was pre- 
stay right on until I capitulated. 
order for me to be able to live my 
it became necessary to give him 
~. I made it as small an order as 
because, as I have just said and as 
‘m repeatedly, I had no place in 
| Jant the things I bought of him, 
not tell when I should have a 
jwhich to plant them. That petty 
| inot concern him in the least. He 
( to postpone delivery until I had 


1, le to some land somewhere; and 
hsmiled his all-ivory smile and re- 
die from captivity, and took his 


ionths later, when we had joined 
classes, the consignment ar- 
each, pear, quince, cherry and 
., was quite shocked at the appear- 
oshe various items when we undid 
7 pings. The pictures from which I 
e my selections showed splendid 
ic with foliage and laden with the 
d cious fruit imaginable. But here, 
7, was merely a collection of golf 
ni crude and unfinished state—that 
s@ they were about the right length 
h ight thickness to make golf clubs, 
fe unfinished to the extent that they 
nil tentacles or roots adhering to 
a‘heir butt ends. 
Ww er, our gardener—we had acquired 
der by then—was of the opinion 
thr might develop into something. 
dvanced this exceedingly sanguine 
p\ istic belief, he took out a pocket- 
al further maimed the poor little 
S|y pruning off certain minute 
its r nubs or sprigs that grew upon 
; \d then he stuck them in the earth. 
tt less, they grew. At this hour they 
Towing, and in time I think they 
bi fruit. a promise of future 
i¢ ity they bore leaves during the 
ie -not many leaves, but still enough 
si keep them from looking so much 
wirella handles with the crooks 


ng 
ip'es Should Go Out of Style. 


| 
n ely trust the reader will not think 
‘een exaggerating along here in 
my dealings with the artificers, 
S$ d solicitors who descended upon 
he the hue and cry—personally I 
or seen a hue, nor, to the best of 
n¢ edge, have I ever heard one; but 
mary to speak of it in connection 
a‘rand I do so—when, as I say, the 
mle hue and the indubitable cry 
ted in regard to our ambition to 
4¢ntry place. Believe me, I am but 
€ 2 plain, unvarnished truth. And 
Wome to the home-seeking enter- 


* 
ménes alone, but more frequently 
°C ipany of friends, we toured West- 
ts main highways and its back 
s | nooks and its corners, until we 
‘we knew its topography much 
T m many born and reared in it. 
on otters on her throne when con- 
ed th the task of trying to remember 
my places we looked at—places 
ces overdone, places underdone, 
P's undone. Wherever we went, 
she of two baffling situations inva- 
Se: If we liked a place the price 
‘lace uniformly would be out of 
1 reach. If the price were 
each the place failed to satisfy 


‘Ss of questing about, we did 
or One estate. It was an es- 
ich man, who made his money 
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(Concluded 


in town and spent it in the country, had 
invested a fortune in apple trees. The trees 
were there—several thousand of them; but 
they were all such young trees. It would be 
several years before they would begin to 
bear, and meantime the services of a small 
army of men would be required to care for 
the orchards, and prune them, and spray 
them, and coddle them, and chase insects 
away from them. I calculated that if we 
bought this place it would cost me about 
seven thousand dollars a year for five years 
ahead in order to enjoy three weeks of pink- 
and-white beauty in the blossoming time 
each spring. 

Besides, it occurred to me that by the 
time the trees did begin to bear plentifully 
the fashionable folk in New York might 
quit eating apples; in which case everybody 
else would undoubtedly follow suit and 
quit eating them too. Ours is a fickle race, 
as witness the passing of the vogue for iron 
dogs on front lawns, and for William 
Jennings Bryan as a presidential candidate, 
and for cut-glass vinegar cruets on the din- 
ner table; and a lot of other things, fash- 
ionable once but unfashionable now. 


Asset or Liability? 


Also, the house stood on a bluff directly 
overlooking the river, with the tracks of the 
New York Central in plain view and trains 
constantly skihooting by. At the time of 
our inspection of the premises, long restless 
strings of freight cars were backing in and 
out of sidings not more than a quarter of a 
mile away. We were prepared, after we 
had moved to the country, to rise with the 
skylarks, but we could not see the advan- 
tage to be derived from rising with theswitch 
engines. Switch engines are notorious for 
keeping such early hours; or possibly the 
engineers suffer from insomnia. 

At length we decided to buy an unde- 
veloped tract and do our own developing. 
In pursuance of this altered plan we climbed 
craggy heights with fine views to be had 
from their crests, but with no water any- 
where near; and we waded through marshy 
meadows, where there was any amount of 
water but no views. This was discourag- 
ing; but we persevered, and eventually 
perseverance found its reward. Thanks to 
some kindly souls who guided us to it, we 
found what we thought we wanted. 

We found a sixty-acre tract on a fine 
road less than a mile and a half from one of 
the best towns in the lower Hudson Valley. 
It combined accessibility with privacy; for 
after you quitted the cleared lands at the 
front of the property, and entered the 
woodland at the back, you were instantly 
in a stretch of timber that by rights be- 
longed in the Adirondacks. About a third 
of the land was cleared—or, rather, had 
been cleared once upon a time. The rest 
was virgin forest running up to the comb of 
a little mountain, from the top of which 
you might see, spread out before you and 
below you, a panorama with a sweep of 
perhaps forty miles round three sides of the 
horizon. 

There were dells, glades, steep bluffs and 
rolling stretches of fallow land; there were 
seven springs on the place; there was a 
cloven rift in the hill with a fine little val- 
ley at the bottom of it, and the first time 
I clambered up its slope from the bottom I 
flushed a big cock grouse that went boom- 
ing away through the underbrush with a 
noise like a burst of baby thunder. That 
settled it for me. All my life I have been 
trying to kill a grouse on the wing, and here 
was a target right on the premises. Next 
day we signed the papers and paid over 
the binder money. We were landowners. 
Presently we had a deed in the safe-deposit 
box and some notes in the bank to prove it. 

Over most of our friends we had one 
advantage. They had taken old-fashioned 
farms and made them over into modern 
country places. But once upon a time, 
sixty or seventy years back, the place of 
which we were now the proud proprietors 
had been the property of a man of means 
and good taste, a college professor; and, 
by the somewhat primitive standards of 
those days, it had been an estate of con- 
siderable pretensions. 

This gentleman had done things of which 
we were now the legatees. For example, he 
had spared the fine big trees, which grew 
about the dooryard of his house; and when 
he had cleared the tillable acres he had left 
in them here and there little thickets and 
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little rocky copses which stood up like 
islands from the green expanses of his 
meadows. The pioneer American farmer’s 
idea of a tree in a field or on a lawn was 
something that could be cut down right 
away. Also, he had planted orchards of ap- 
ples and groves of cherries; and he had 
thrown up stout stone walls, which still 
stood in fair order. 

But—alas!—he had been dead for more 
than forty years. And during most of those 
forty years his estate had been in possession 
of an absentee landlord, a woman, who al- 
lowed a squatter to live on the property, 
rent free, upon one unusual condition— 
namely, that he repair nothing, change 
nothing, improve nothing, and, except for 
the patch where he grew his own garden 
truck, till no land. As well as might be 
judged by the present conditions, the squat- 
ter had lived up to the contract. If a 
windowpane was smashed he stuffed up the 
orifice with rags; if a roof broke away he 
patched the hole with scraps of tarred 
paper; if a tree fell its moldering trunk 
stayed where it lay; if brambles sprang up 
they flourished unvexed by bush hook or 
pruning blade. 

Buried in this wilderness was an old 
frame residence, slanting tipsily on its 
rotted sills; and the cellar under it was a 
noisome damp hole, half filled with stones 
that had dropped out of the tottering foun- 
dation walls. There was a farmer’s cottage 
which from decay and neglect seemed ready 
to topple over; likewise the remains of a 
cow barn where no self-respecting cow 
would voluntarily spend a night; the moldy 
ruins of a coach house, an ice house and a 
chicken house; and beside these, piles of 
broken, crumbling boards to mark the sites 
of sundry cribs and sheds. 

The barn alone had resisted neglect and 
the gnawing tooth of time. This was be- 
cause it had been built in the time when 
barns were built to stay. It had big, hand- 
hewn oak sticks for its beams and rafters 
and sills; and though its roof was a lace- 
work of rotted shingles and its sides were 
full of gaps to let the weather in, its frame 
was as solid and enduring as on the day 
when it was finished. This, in short and 
in fine, was what we in our ignorance had 
acquired. To us it was a splendid asset. 
Persons who knew more than we did might 
have called it a liability. 

All our friends, though, were most san- 
guine and most cheerful regarding the 
prospect. Jauntily and with few words 
they dismissed the difficulties of the pros- 
pect that faced us; and with the same 
jauntiness we, also, dismissed them. 


Suggested Improvements 


“Oh, you won’t have so very much to 
do!’ I hear them saying. ‘‘To be sure, 
there’s a road to be built—not over a 
quarter of a mile of road, exclusive of the 
turnround at your garage—when you’ve 
built your garage; and the turn in front of 
your house—when you’ve built your house. 
It shouldn’t take you long to clear up the 
fields and get them under cultivation. All 
you'll have to do there is pick the loose 
stones off of them and plow the land up, 
and harrow it and grade it in places, and 
spread a few hundred wagonloads of fer- 
tilizer; and then sow your grass seed. That 
old horsepond yonder will make you a per- 
fectly lovely swimming pool, once you’ve 
cleaned it out and deepened it at this end, 
and built retaining walls round it, and put 
in a concrete basin, and waterproofed the 
sides and bottom. You must have a swim- 
ming pool by all means! 

““And then, by running a hundred-foot 
dam across that low place in the valley you 
can havea wonderful little lake. You surely 
must have a lake to go with the swimming 
pool! Then, when you’ve dug your artesian 
well, you can couple up all your springs for 
an emergency supply. You know you can 
easily pipe the spring water into a tank 
and conserve it there. Then you'll have 
all the water you possibly can need—ex- 
cept, of course, in very dry weather in mid- 
‘summer. 

“And after that, when you’ve torn the 
old house down and put up your new house, 
and built your barn and your stable, and 
your farmer’s cottage, and your ice house, 
and your greenhouses, and your corn- 
crib, and your tool shed, and your tennis 
court, and laid out some terraces up on that 
hillside yonder, and planned out your flower 
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gardens and your vegetable garden, and 
your potato patch and your corn patch, and 
stuck up your chicken runs, and bought 
your work stock and your cows and chick- 
ens and things—oh, yes, and your kennels, 
if you are going in for dogs No? All 
right, then; never mind the kennels. Any- 
how, when you’ve done those things and 
set out your shrubs and made your rose 
beds and planted your grapevines, you’ll 
be all ready just to move right in and settle 
down and enjoy yourselves.”’ 

I do not mean that all of these sugges- 
tions came at once. As here enumerated 
they represent the combined fruitage of 
several conversations on the subject. We 
listened attentively, making notes of the 
various notions for our comfort and satis- 
faction as they occurred to others. If any- 
one had advanced the idea that we should 
install a private race track, and lay out 
nine holes, say, of a private golf course, we 
should have agreed to those items too. 
These things do sound so easy when you 
are talking them over and when the first 
splendid fever of land ownership is upon 

ou! 

Had I but known then what I know now! 
These times, when, going along the road, I 
pass a manure heap I am filled with envy 
of the plutocrat who owns it, though, at the 
same time, deploring the vulgar ostentation 
that leads him to spread his wealth before 
the view of the public. When I see a 
masonry wall along the front of an estate 
I begin to make mental calculations, for I 
understand now what that masonry costs, 
and know that it is cheaper, in the long run, 
to have your walls erected by a lapidary 
than by a union stonemason. 


Landscape Dentistry 


And as for a bluestone road—well, you, 
reader, may think bluestone is but a simple 
thing and an inexpensive one. Just wait 
until you have had handed to you the 
estimates on the cost of killing the nerve 
and cleaning out the cavities and inserting 
the fillings, and putting in the falsework 
and the bridgework, and the drains and the 
arches—and all! You might think dentists 
are well paid for such jobs; but a profes- 
sional road contractor—I started tosay road 
agent—makes any dentist look like a per- 
fect piker. 

And any time you feel you really must 
have a swimming pool that is all your very 
own, take my advice and think twice. 
Think oftener than twice; and then com- 
promise on a neat little outdoor sitz bath 
that is all your very own. 

But the inner knowledge of these things 
was to come to us later. For the time 
being, pending the letting of contracts, we 
were content to enjoy the two most pleasur- 
able sensations mortals may know—posses- 
sion and anticipation: the sense of the 
reality of present ownership and, coupled 
with this, dreams of future creation and 
future achievement. We were on the verge 
of making come true the treasured vision of 
months—we were about to become aban- 
doned farmers. 

_No being who is blessed with imagina- 
tion can have any finer joy than this, I 
think—the joy of proprietorship of a strip 
of the green foptstool. The soil you kick up 
when you walk over your acres is different 
soil from that which you kick up on your 
neighbor’s land—different because it is 
yours. Another man’s tree, another man’s 
rock heap, is a simple tree or a mere rock 
heap, as the case may be; and nothing 
more. But your tree and your rock heap 
assume a peculiar value, a special interest, 
a unique and individual picturesqueness. 

And oh, the thrill that permeates your 
being when you see the first furrow of 
brown earth turned up in your field, or the 
first shovel-load of sod lifted from the spot 
where your home is to stand! And oh, the 
first walk through the budding woods in the 
springtime! And the first spray of trailing 
arbutus! And the first copperhead! And 
the first mortgage! And the second mort- 
gage! And the first time you tread on one 
of those large slick brown worms, designed, 
inside and out, like a chocolate éclair! 

After all, it’s the only life! But on the 
way to it thereare pitfalls and obstacles and 
setbacks, and steadily mounting monthly 
pay rolls. 

As shall presently develop. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Cobb. The second will appear in an early issue. 
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The Most Wonderf 
Shoe-Sole 
In the World—Neol: 


(i a\HE children skipped into 
ae room and their mother follows 
ez] There was no thumping thow 
va could ‘hear the soft patter of | 
little foot-steps. Their father loole 
up enquiringly while mother laugh 


““Our new shoe-soles,” she ¢ 
nounced. Father was interested. — 


“Some new kind of leather mae 


asked. Mother shook her head. 


“Rubber then?” - Mother sho 
again. °° Different from leather, dif: 
ent from rubber—and with qualii 
possessed by neither,” quoted she 1 
umphantly. Father ‘looked mord i 
plexed than ever. 


°*They are Nedlin Soles,’ mel 
proclaimed. She was full of the sub» 
now. She lifted a sole on her pret 
new shoes. It resembled leather. Tle 
she flexed her foot. ‘*Comfortabl- 
and pliant as the human sole itse. 
she smilingly announced. 


q 


 } 


Father became enquiring. 5 


“But how do they wear?” he ask 
suspiciously —for he’d worn leat: 
soles for a lifetime, and habit is stro\ 


: Nleolin Sok 


TRADE MARK REG. U, S. PAT. OFF. 


Better than Leather 


tax” ae 


if 
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Twice as long as ordinary leather,” 
other smiled —** And waterproof into 


F X * * 


+4, 


hat was the introduction of Nedlin Soles 
to this little family. What is the end of that 
ory? Just what it isin millions of similar homes. 


ler is a father, striving against pitilessly ris- 
ig prices, with an income that does not grow. 


Jere is a wife, thrifty and always hopeful, 
fit a little solemn as she thinks of the flying 
fe and the many needs, and the slow, slow 
sving—if saving at all there be. And she looks 
a the shoe-bills of her little brood, and sighs. 


fad then on some oné, ever-memorable shop- 
tag day—Neolin Soles! What they have meant 
t her and her husband both! Where they’d 
tid more for quickly-wearing shoes, they now 
tid less for longer-wearing shoes; while with 
Ville, and Cora, and Nellie, and Joe the saving 
vis more noticeable yet. As for what water- 
roof Neolin saved them all in colds and doctors’ 
tls, it would be difficult to say! 


he is the end of our little story. 


ilions of American families know its truth. 
iey too recognize how Neolin Soles mean a 
rsonal service in saving—in addition to mak- 
iz possible a duty to the nation. They too are 
ateful for Nedlin Soles. And so, one day, will 
yu be, too. 
‘= % * * 


Nalin Soles are of a new sole-wear material invented 
b Science. They show tremendous wear-margins over 
Olinary shoe-sole leather. They are for all-season, all- 
Wather wear. In all sizes for all ages, on new shoes or 
ai-e-soles. The same in quality on any price of shoe. In 
bck, white, tan. Be sure you get Nedlin. Without the 
nne ‘‘Nedlin’’ underneath you have not bought Nedlin. 
irk that mark; stamp it on your memory: Neolin— 


ig [| ; - 
the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 


Te Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


oles 


TRADE MARK REG U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Great Achievement of the Year 


“Under *"I200° Cars 


November , 


mug Sor LOIS the 


OW for 1918 we announce the greatest value advance in all motordom. A large beautiful car of ultra-distinctive lines 


and 114inch wheel base—as large and handsome a car as some selling for $200 to $300 more. 


By reason of own- 


ing our own coach shops, building our own motors and being partners with factories that create our parts—we can offer 
you the astounding motor car value of the year. 


Your territory 
may beopen and 
you may not 
know it. We ad- 


vise you to wire 
for our liberal 


dealer proposi- 
tion. Just say: 
“ T want this ter- 
ritory reserved 
for me, am writ- 
ingparticulars.”” 


If you are going to pay as much as $1200 
for a car, here is a surprising cash saving. 
Famous Multi-Powered Motor 

You get the surprising performance of the 
multi-powered motor with unit power plant 
—a motor that gives you silky operation of 
multiple cylinder cars and light car economy. 


This Is the Thrift Car 


Every model is a rich man’s car in every- 


-ELKI 


MULTII-POWERED CAR. 


DEALER 
INFORMATION 


thing but price and upkeep, for each has 
been created in the Crow-Elkhart coach 
shops. The car is light in weight—2295 
pounds—which insures economy. 


In addition to the size and luxuriousness it embodies 
the wonderful Hotchkiss Drive, a feature of much 
higher priced cars; wider and deeper rear and front 
seats; it is remarkable in balance, too, there being an 
insignificant difference between the weight upon front 
and rear wheels; gasoline tank is at the rear of the 
car; Stewart Vacuum System insures steady gas flow. 


Write today for the “Acquaintance Book" to 


Crow-Elkhart Motor Co., Dept. 68, Elkhart, Ind. 


DeLuxe Touring Car 


TS 


O3- 


Astonishing Specifications 


MOTOR —Famous multi-powered 
motor, unit power plant. WHEEL 
BASE — 114-inch. CHASSIS — 
The improved Crow-Elkhart 
10-year chassis; Hotchkiss Drive; 
Stewart Vacuum System; Borg & 
Beck Clutch. WHEELS—TIRES 
—32 x 3% inches. COLORS—10 
color options, 2 upholstery options. 
MODELS — 5-Passenger Touring 
Car, $935 ;5-PassengerDeluxe Tour- 
ing Car, $995; 4-Passenger Clover- 
leaf Roadster, $995; Coupé, con- 
vertible, $1195; Sedan, convertible, 
$1275. Wire Wheels, $100 extra. 


4-Pass. Cloverleaf Roadster 


more people from now on than 
rket price of Liberty bonds. 
s are being sold directly by the 
to the people at a fixed price 
dred per cent; but, once a bond 
put of the hands of the Govern- 
‘subscriber, he is free to sell it 
more than he paid for it. At 
ne fifteenth last the first sale of 
by the Government came to 
Thistles blew and bells rang, and 
sound had died away brokers on 
Mxchange began to trade in the 
‘Thus the market value of prop- 
y millions of people began to be 
y fluctuations, and will con- 


ple that they should sit up and 
hen their property is becoming 
valuable. People are led to 


vill ever succeed—patriotism, 
to make their savings work for 
take away from the owner of a 
bond the comfortable feeling that 
{may become a little more valuable 
on he bought it—this would be like 
him of bread and water. It is a 
1 ntal human motive—this desire 
N bs. ; 

eers and writers who have assisted 
ig the two Liberty loans, and who 
impressed with the necessity of 
nthe facts in simple language, have 
t!on the idea that a bond is not a 
li a subscription to the Red Cross, 
nupon which the’subscriber draws 
“You lend your money at inter- 
do not give it,’’ they repeat. If 
b¢ ‘ue, and of course it is, confidence 
e indness of the investment depends 
lng able to collect the loan when 


34 


i 


je es. 

e ds a gift good-by forever; but not 
tl loan. The very essence of lending 
g the temporary use of something, 
t condition, expressed or implied, 
‘ijhall be returned. And it is not 
gl 1at the Government should return 
no y in fifteen years. One may desire 
no y in ten years, five years or one 
id, unless the bond can be sold for 
asis much as was paid for it, the loan 
prove safe and sound and good. 
\ce falls far below what was paid 
na’, the investment then turns out 
biy indeed. 


—— 


O's 


Isreasing Interest Rates 


ier would be no advantage, of course, 
ork ding the purchase and sale of 
rtyjoonds on the stock exchanges. 
a urse would not prevent the price 
‘gig either up or down. It would 
nceal what was going on elsewhere, 
tt most, postpone inevitable read- 
nel. To forbid or prevent the open, 
ie ying and selling of such a widely 
‘Instment as Liberty bonds would 
4 T private purchase and sale at 
4 
ha then, is the likely course of Lib- 
‘40 prices? Prediction is always a 
biness unless one has the cards 
sed But in this case they are practi- 
ced. In other words, so long as the 
‘rn nt maintains its present financial 
A policy that is most unlikely to be 
uiberty bond prices are almost 
in stay up close to what subscribers 
nal paid, and in time go still higher. 
'vernment policy is to sell bonds 
} than par—that is, one hundred 
n}-and to allow the owners of each 
C hange ‘them over into the next 
ng a higher rate of interest. For 
i purposes this measure means 
“Tice of all Liberty bonds will be 
kept at one hundred per cent 
he war continues. Moreover, 
arantees that the early sub- 
eive just as high a rate, 
me, as those who come in at 
or darkest period of the war, 
necessarily be high. This 
t whenever you subscribe for a 
you will always receive a rate 


ater differences in price, and so 
greater loss to some and gain to 
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of interest which, at the moment, is the 
fair rate on capital as measured by the mar- 


kets of the world. This is unique in the ~ 


whole history of investments. 

It is true that between Liberty loans the 
price of the last issue may fall somewhat; 
but it will come up again as soon as the next 
issue approaches and the period for con- 
verting or exchanging the old into the new 
bonds comes near. That is exactly what 
happened between the first and second 
loans, and probably will occur again be- 
tween the second and third. 

In England the Government has set 
aside a small sum each month to buy up 
any of its bonds offered for sale below par; 
and in that. way prices have been main- 
tained. Our Treasury has no such provi- 
sion; but, on the other hand, England has 
not provided for the conversion of each of 
its loans into the next. Our policy would 
seem the broader and more certain. 


The Appeal to Rich Men 


The first Liberty bonds are further bound 
to stay up in price because of their ex- 
tremely attractive appeal to rich men, 
being free from all taxes. This will {insure 
them a certain and ready market. The 
second bonds are not free from all Federal 
taxes; but their total freedom from all 
state and local taxes adds enormously to 
their value and will tend to keep them up in 
price. 

Future issues of bonds may naturally be 
expected, likewise, to have some special 
attractive feature. 

A third reason why all Liberty bonds will 
tend to keep to a good price level is the 
oversubscription that attended the first 
loan. If more people ask for bonds than 
there are bonds to give them, there are 
sure to be buyers to keep prices up. Of 
course nothing is known about the third 
loan at this writing; but if there is a third 
loan, and it, too, is oversubscribed, the 
upward pressure will continue. 

Probably the great mass of investors did 
not buy their Liberty bonds with any idea 
of immediately selling them, and are more 
interested in what will happen after the 
war than in any temporary price changes. 
History may not repeat itself; but there 
has been a striking uniformity in the course 
of government bonds during the last hun- 
dred years—which is the only period of 
history in which enough of them existed to 
make comparison possible. Government 
bonds have, in nearly all cases, violently 
fallen during wars and recovered to a great 
extent afterward. Even where a nation has 
been defeated—as in France after the 
Napoleonic wars and in Russia after its 
conflict with Japan—the bonds have moved 
upward. Of course, when the Southern 
Confederacy ceased to exist its bonds be- 
came worthless. 

In this country, after the wartime need 
has passed, government bond prices have 
alwaysrisen. This fact is generally familiar 
to all and can be traced from the Revolu- 
tion to the Spanish-American War, though 
the most striking gains were made after the 
Civil War. But thesame facts appear to be 
true of England, France, Russia, Japan, and 
even of several of the less civilized coun- 
tries. Sometimes it has taken long’periods 
of time for bonds to recuperate from a war 
strain. On other occasions the period of 
recovery has been short, but practically 
always the recovery has ultimately taken 
place. The advance of both French rentes 
and British consols after the Napoleonic 
wars, and of rentes after the Franco- 
Prussian War, was especially striking. 

It is the firm conviction of nearly all 
bankers that Liberty bonds will go well 
above par after the war. Of course eco- 
nomic conditions may be so altered as to 
make all precedents worthless. On the 
other hand, many of the upward move- 
ments in government bonds of this and 
other countries, following wars, have been 
in the face of changed social and economic 
conditions that probably seemed, at the 
time, disastrous and revolutionary. 

There are four great market places where 
Liberty bonds may be sold—the stock ex- 
changes in Boston, New York, Philadelphia 


and Chicago. Though the turnover in all 
these markets has been large and steadily 
on the increase, New York is the primary 
market. More than forty-five million dol- 
lars of Liberty bonds were bought and sold 
on the New York Stock Exchange in Sep- 
tember; and usually more of them find a 
market there in one day than on the three 
other exchanges together in a week. 

No doubt large blocks are handled by 
brokers and bankers privately, outside the 
exchanges; but it is the effort of the various 
exchange authorities to make their floors 
the chief markets, and probably, as time 
goes on, the trading will be steadily heavier, 
especially in New York. If the war should 
continue long it is probable that operations 
in Liberty bonds will practically monopo- 
lize the bond market, and in time even 
almost put a stop to the buying and selling 
of stocks. 

The ordinary investor who, for any rea- 
son, desires to sell a Liberty bond should 
put in his order either directly through a 
member of the stock exchange in one of 
these four cities, or through some reputable 
broker or banker, who, in turn, will see that 
it is sold on one of the big exchanges. Only 
in rare cases is it wise to trade such a valu- 
able investment as a Liberty bond for an 
unknown stock or other property, or to 
attempt to sell it through parties who have 
no connection with members of the stock 
exchanges where the bonds are listed. 

At times when Liberty bonds sell a trifle 
below par, fakers are sure to spring up who, 
with a false show of generosity, offer to 
take them at par in exchange for some 
worthless stock they are seeking to peddle. 
Of course none but the most hopelessly 
unsophisticated would fall for this particu- 
lar shell game. 

Never has such an effort been made to 
create a continuous and liquid market for 
any security as for Liberty bonds. The 
usual practice on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and on nearly all other American 
markets, is to deal in bonds and stocks at 
price differences of one-eighth of one per 
cent. On a hundred-dollar share of stock 
this means twelve and a half cents varia- 
tion. Probably in no other form of trading 
in the business world are price differences, 
either way, so relatively small. It makes 
possible the very slow and gradual adjust- 
ment of prices to changing conditions. 


How the Bonds are Quoted 


But the Stock Exchange decided to per- 
mit trading in Liberty bonds at price 
differences of one-fiftieth of one per cent. 
The result has been that great quantities of 
bonds change hands without any serious 
variation in price. 

Though the basis of price changes was 
one-fiftieth, a sort of decimal system was 
employed for more than a month to report 
these changes, and considerable confusion 
resulted. A bond was reported sold at, say, 
99.13; but this did not mean $99.13. It 
meant $9933, or $99.26. To avoid the inevi- 
table confusion, a new and very simple 
method of reporting was then adopted, 
which gives the exact price in dollars and 
cents. A reported price of 99.90 now means 
$99.90 for a hundred-dollar bond, and $999 
for a thousand-dollar bond. 

Despite minor and temporary newspaper 
alarms, it should be recognized that Liberty 
bonds have really varied remarkably little 
in the five months or so during which they 
have been subject to public buying and 
selling. From June fifteenth to the end of 
the first week in October the price of the 
first issue—the three-and-a-half per cents— 
has shown an extreme variation of exactly 
one point, or one per cent. A newspaper 
sensation occurs every time they go up a 
tiny fraction or fall at the same rate. 

Such changes in price as take place in 
these bonds, or are likely to occur, are of 
insignificant importance to the small in- 
vestor. On the small bonds they amount to 
practically nothing. One must own tens of 
thousands before he becomes richer or 
poorer by a hundred dollars from any price 
movement that has occurred thus far. 

Curiously enough the bonds fell below 
par the first day they were put on the Stock 
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Exchange. There was talk of German raids; 
but it was found that an individual who 
was described by the governing committee 
of the Stock Exchange as repentant and 
willing to contribute one hundred thousand 
dollars to the Red Cross had thoughtlessly 
sold his bonds below 100. Then for a few 
weeks everyone was afraid to sell many 
bonds and there seemed to be a pegged 
market, or at least a sentimental and tacit 
understanding that no bonds should sell 
below 100. Finally Governor Strong, of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York, pooh- 
poohed the prevailing fears; since which 
time there have been no restrictions. Bonds 
have at times fallen slightly below 100 with- 
out any suggestion of German influence; 
and likewise they have gone above 100 for 
various reasons. 

One movement of Liberty bond prices 
that might appear curious to those un- 
familiar with such maneuvers was the heavy 
buying of the three-and-a-half per cents just 
before October first. This was done by resi- 
dents of New York State who desired to 
have nontaxable securities in their lists over 
October first, which is tax day. Itisa usual 
thing for all nontaxable securities to take 
a boom just before tax day, and the first 
Liberty bonds will share this sort of popu- 
larity from now on. 


The Normal Unit 


Of course a person who has bought a 
Liberty bond from the Government at par 
and sells it for a little less might expect to 
lose, considering the fact that he also pays 
some brokerage commission. In a number 
of such cases, however, there has been an 
actual gain on the money invested, because 
the accrued interest coming to the investor 
has more than offset his market loss and 
commission charge. This isa commonplace 
to those accustomed to bonds, but often 
comes as a surprise to a new investor. 

Without wishing in any way to discour- 
age the purchase of small bonds of fifty- 
dollar and one-hundred-dollar units, I can- 
not too strongly recommend to those who 
subscribe to the Liberty loans to the extent 
of a thousand dollars or more to take 
thousand-dollar units. It is true that there 
has been very little buying and selling of 
the so-called baby bonds since the whole 
issue was listed on the Stock Exchange; 
and, in a sense, the baby bonds have stayed 
sold better than the larger units. Also it is 
true that at least one broker has been will- 
ing to buy at the regular price all baby 
bonds offered for sale. 

But the regular normal unit of buying 
and selling on the Stock Exchange for bonds 
is one thousand dollars; and year in and 
year out there is more likely to be a steady, 
dependable market at only slightly varying 
prices for the normal unit than for some 
unusually small one. 

In other words, the normal workings of a 
market cannot, even in wartime, accom- 
modate themselves to small units. The 
seller of a small bond not only gets a shade 
less than for a thousand-dollar piece, but 
the buyer has to pay more—that is, the 
little bond suffers both ways. And this 
applies to those for five hundred dollars as 
well as for the very small denominations. 

These price differences among the dif- 
ferent units are very slight, and the losses 
sustained by small owners will no doubt 
prove insignificant. Of course it is generally 
recognized that many owners of very small 
bonds will never be obliged to sell; nor will 
they want to sell. Small bonds naturally 
stay lodged in a more permanent fashion 
than larger ones. 

Persons unacquainted with Stock Ex- 
change customs may be unable on occasions 
to understand these hieroglyphics alongside 
the report of a bond sale: sl5f. Or, instead 
of 15, the number may be 5, 20 or 30. These 
figures and letters mean that the seller of 
the bond may deliver it at any time he 
pleases within fifteen days, and that the 
interest is not accrued, but flat—f. Or, on 
still rarer occasions, a buyer may be in a 
great hurry for bonds and unwilling to 
wait until the next day for delivery. In 
that case he will buy for cash, and the let- 
ter c will appear. The vast majority of all 
Stock Exchange purchases and sales of 
Liberty bonds are in the regular way, and 
consequently have no peculiar signs to dis- 
tinguish them. 
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AVE steaming Aunt Jemima pancakes, fragrant with 
goodness—pancakes a rich golden brown and so 
delicious they seem to melt in your mouth! 


Thousands of other women find that Aunt Jemima pan- 
cakes always delight their families; always make breakfast 
a success. Last season over 60 million Aunt Jemima break- 
fasts were served! Aunt Jemima is the biggest-selling, most 
popular pancake flour in America today. 


It is the flavor that makes Aunt Jemima pancakes so 
popular. They have all the wonderful flavor that makes 


» 
—— 


‘ 


the pancakes of the South famous. Your family will wonder 
how you learned the secret of the old-time Southern cooks 


The Aunt Jemima formula was worked out with one idea! in 
mind—to make perfect pancakes—not bread nor pie, but 
pancakesasdeliciousas they could possibly be. Every ingre- 
dient is especially selected, is especially prepared—even the 
grain is especially ground—even the sweet milk is included. 


Each ingredient is weighed and measured with scientific ac- 
curacy by askilled chemist, every batch of flour is tested bya 
cook—a woman who uses the flour just as you use it yourself. 
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\ssoon as you taste these pancakes, you will know why the 
yrmula has always been treasured for use exclusively in 
unt Jemima Pancake Flour. You will appreciate, too, the 
<ill, the care, which enables you to have pancakes that are 
lwaysso good your family asks for themoverandoveragain. 


Made in a minute 
‘ou will find it so easy, so quick, to make Aunt Jemima 
ancakes, that you will be amazed. 


very ingredient is already mixed in the flour—the baking 
owder, the salt, the milk. To save you the bother and 
yst of adding the sweet milk, without which no pancake is 
ally delicious, the Aunt Jemima people evaporate all the 
‘oisture out of sweet milk. In this form the milk is 
ady-mixed right in the flour for you. Just add water, 
ad the batter is ready. 


‘ontrast this with the old-fashioned way of making pan- 
kes, when you had to get together the flour, milk, baking 
pwder, salt, had to measure and mix before the batter was 
jady. When you see how much trouble Aunt Jemima saves 
1u, when you see how easy it is to have pancakes ready 
i half the usual time, you will say you wouldn’t be with- 
¢t Aunt Jemima if you had to pay double its price! 


Less than three cents, and they all love it 
lowadays when eggs seem worth their weight in gold, and 


meat is almost priceless, one of your greatest problems is 
how to plan breakfasts that are not too expensive, yet that 
satisfy—even delight—your family. Other women solve 
this problem with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 


You will find that an Aunt Jemima pancake breakfast costs 
you less than three cents a person—about one-third the 
cost of meat or of eggs. In addition, it satisfies lively 
appetites, delights your whole family as no other breakfast 
does. With Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour you can laugh at 
the high cost of breakfasts. 


Serve America’s favorite breakfast often! 


If you are not already one of the thousands of women who 
are serving Aunt Jemima pancakes often, order a package 
now. Your grocer has Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and 
Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Flour, so you can have the kind 


you love best. Don’t deprive your family for another day 


of the pleasure Aunt Jemima pancakes give. 


When you see how Aunt Jemima makes it possible for you 
to serve a delicious breakfast, how easily and how economi- 
cally you can give your family the breakfast they always 
welcome with smiling faces, you will realize why Aunt 
Jemima is the favorite pancake flour in America. Aunt 


Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. Also makers 
of Red Top, Royal No. 10 and Fiddle and Bow Flour. 


Buy the ingredients separately and mix them yourself and 
your pancakes cost you at least 25c. For only 8c you can Paslests 

have an Aunt Jemima break fast. And Aunt Jemima pancakes p F } 
have all the wonderful flavor that has made the pancakes of | ANCAKE LO UR of 
the South famous. Your family will wonder how you learned z 

the secret of the old-time Southern cooks. 


© 1917 Aunt Jemima Mills Company 


HEN you understand 

that it was I who intro- 

duced Henry Beegle to 
Amy’s sister, Letty; that it was 
Amy who brought them together on every 
possible occasion; and that it was Amy and 
myself who furthered this match to the 
uttermost—when all that filters into your 
consciousness you will appreciate the jolt 
I got when I learned Amy had found out 
that Henry’ Beegle had turned yellow on 
his honeymoon. When I reached home 
that afternoon Amy met me at the door, 
her face gone gray with dread. “Tell me,” 
she demanded, “everything you know 
about Henry Beegle—all his habits—every- 
thing. Has he lived a double life?” 

“‘Me]] me what you’re driving at,” I re- 
turned. 

“Something,” gasped Amy—“‘Something 
happened while they were away—some- 
thing awful—on their wedding trip. They 
got back two hours ago. Letty’s upstairs. 
Henry’s gone down to his office. Letty— 
she It’s been dreadful! Dreadful!” 

With some degree of method in my 
madness I requested some degree of enlight- 
enment; inquired, with pardonable impa- 
tience, what dreadful thing had happened 
on this wedding trip. Dreadful things can 
happen on wedding trips, but usually they 
don’t. What had Beegle done? 

There was the rub. Letty hadn’t told. 
She had arrived that afternoon with Henry, 
worn, nervous, exhausted, but outwardly 
blithe and happy. So long as Henry hung 
round she went, as brides will do, into 
raptures over the glory of that trip. The 
moment his back was turned her forced 
gayety dropped from her on the instant. 
Amy said she seemed to shudder. 

“Tt’s been awful—awful!”’ she kept cry- 
ing. ‘‘You don’t know what I’ve been 
through in the last three weeks.” 

That’s what Letty, the bride, kept repeat- 
ing to her sister. That—and nothing more. 

“Well,” I finally suggested to Amy, 
“‘what has she been through? It’s up to 
us to find out. She won’t tell me, but she 
must tell you. If Beegle’s a bad lot, the 
sooner we know it the better. I'll have it 
out with him. I’m not afraid of all the 
Beegles in the universe. So don’t you be 
afraid of Letty.” 

Fear of asking questions is not one of 
Amy’s overwhelming weaknesses.* Like 
Rikki Tikki Tavii of the mongoose family, 
she feels the eternal impulse to run and find 
out—and she obeys it. She was ashamed 
of herself at her ill success so far. She re- 
turned to the charge; and, under pretense 
of helping Letty into her fetchingest new 
dinner gown, she did her level best to worm 
her way into Letty’s confidence. What she 
may have learned I could not ascertain, for 
unfortunately, before I could waylay her 
and find out, Henry Beegle turned up for 
dinner, glowing with outrageous health and 
happiness. Letty submitted to his caresses 
with a multitude of dutiful little smiles and 
blushes. But, nevertheless, I could see that 
her last hour with Amy had eaten into her. 

As Henry tucked his bride into her chair 
at dinner, mussing her all up as he did so, 
Letty sighed with unutterable relief. 

“Oh, but I’m glad to get home!’’she cried. 

Henry Beegle glanced about our neat 
and cozy premises with lordly disdain. 

““You don’t call this home!”’ he returned, 
sniffing, with his nose in the air. “‘ Wait till 
I fix up a real homey home for tootums— 
I’ll show you what a home is like,” said 
Henry Beegle. 

An eager note crept into Letty’s voice. 

“The sooner we get into it, the better!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Home—home! I’ll never 
want to leaveit. I’ll never want to go any- 
where; just stay home—that’s all!”’ 

While she was uttering these sentiments 
I caught Amy looking at me—with her eyes 
she was advising me to listen, to listen hard. 
I listened, but there was nothing of signifi- 
cance—nothing that I could put. a finger 
on; nothing to be nailed down. Letty 
acted just like any other bride back from a 
wedding trip. Henry made boisterous love 
to her, and kept lording it over us just 
because we’d been married so long ago that 
we'd forgotten all about it. 

“Little Henry Beegle’ll show you what 
home and married life can be,” he kept 
assuring Letty, in an excess of elephantine 
playfulness. 
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Beegle is elephantine, and he knows it; 
it does no harm to him to say it here. 

Through it all, however, I was peppering, 
as you may imagine, for a private interview 
with Amy. I wanted to know what she had 
discovered in that hour with Letty before 


dinner. It was not until after midnight 
that my opportunity arrived. Henry Beegle 
had made up his mind to trim Amy at a 
game of bridge, and that usually is an all- 
night job. As it was he gave it up at last, 
and I dragged Amy off upstairs. 

“Tell me about it—quick!’’ I demanded. 

““Pooh,”’ returned Amy, with a yawn. 
“He had most of the cards—why didn’t he 
play his hands?” 

“Letty!’’ I reminded her. 

Amy’s face sobered in an instant and 
again turned gray. She shook her head. 

“T can’t make head or tail of it,’’ she 
assured me. ‘‘Letty keeps saying it was 
awful! But she declines to go into details. 
She says she won’t shame Henry to me— 
he’s her husband.” 

“Give me,” I demanded, ‘‘anything—a 
clew. Isn’t there something she said that’s 
significant?”’ 

Amy nodded. 

““You remember what she said at din- 
ner—that she wanted to go home and stay 
there, and never leave it—never wanted to 
go anywhere but home?” 

I remembered that and said so. 

“That,’”? Amy confided to me, ‘is im- 
portant. Because the terrible thing that 
happened on their honeymoon—that thing 
can’t happen in your home. It never can 
happen in your home.”’ 

““Canit happen on thestreet?’’ I queried. 

“Tt can happen,” breathed Amy, “in 
hotels and Pullman ears and taxicabs!”’ 

“Out with it!’’ I demanded, almost 
savagely. 

Amy shook her head. 2 

“That’s as far as I can get,” she said 
hopelessly. ‘‘I don’t know what it is.” 

‘Hotels and Pullman cars and taxicabs,” 
Imused. ‘Now what is it that can happen 
in hotels and taxis and Pullman cars— 
something awful—on a wedding trip, that 
can’t happen in your home? I think,” I 
finally suggested to Amy, “‘after consider- 
ing the matter fully, that you had better 
spend another hour with Letty, and then 
another; andthensomemore. One night’s 
loss of sleep will quite suffice for me.” 

The next morning, pale and haggard, I 
confronted my law partner, Gabriel Sims. 

“Gabe,” I demanded, ‘‘tell me this: 
What disgraceful thing can happen on a 
wedding trip in a hotel, a taxicab, or a Pull- 
man car, that cannot happen in your home? 
You’re familiar with all the court decisions 
and all the statute law in all the states of 
the Union. Kindly answer that.” 

““Come again,’’ said Gabe. 

I repeated my question carefully. 

“T need a shine,” said Gabe hastily, 
‘‘and the Chevrier case is the first case on 
injury term parttwo. I’m busy. I’ve gota 
great many matters on my mind. I’llmake 
a note of it, however, and let you know 
first crack out of the box this afternoon.” 

He made a note of it—a mental note. I 
learned later that in his masterly cross- 
examination of Miss Letitia Chevrier that 
morning, the Honorable Gabriel Sims re- 
quested the witness, with great particular- 
ity, to inform the jury what, in her opinion, 
could happen, on a wedding trip, in a hotel, 
a taxicab or in a Pullman car, that couldn’t 
happen in your home. It further reached 
my ear that the court thereupon glanced 
at Gabe suspiciously to determine what 
might have been his conduct on the night 
before, and a sympathetic court attendant 
procured a glass of water, and handed it to 
Gabe and whispered in his ear that he’d 
feel better soon. 

None of these matters had percolated into 
my sanctum by half past four that day, 
however, and at that hour I invaded my 
partner’s private office to remind him of my 
query. 

“Ah, yes, to be sure,’’ remarked Gabe, 
somewhat disconcerted, “‘I—I haven’t given 
the matter much thought so far. But—lI’ll 
be the goat, old man. Come; tell me! 
What’s the answer?” 


’ 
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The answer! No sooner were the words 
out of his mouth than the telephone bell 
rang and Amy’s voice wafted in over the 
wire. 
““T’ve got it!”’ she exclaimed in triumph. 
“‘Listen!”’ 

I listened. A great light broke in upon 
me. Then I turned back to Gabriel Sims. 

*“Confrére,’’ I assured him, “‘the hypo- 
thetical case put up to you is a real case. 
This message over the wire places the 
matter in a new light. The situation is more 
complicated than it seems. Do you recall 
the proposition?” 

“Perfectly,” returned Gabe, with a 
haunted look: “ What is it that can happen 
in a hotel, a taxicab, or a Pullman car, ona 
wedding trip, that can’t happen in your 
home?” 

“Something dreadful,’ I reminded him. 

Gabe nodded. 

“‘All wedding trips are dreadful,” he 
returned. Gabe has never taken one. “I 
get you,” he went on; ‘‘but you said a new 
complication had set in.” 

“Ah,” I returned, making for the door, 
“you may be the goat, Gabe. I’ve spent 
one sleepless night over this problem— 
suppose you spend another.” 

“The message over the wire,’”’ he in- 
sisted. 

“Ah!” I returned blithely. ‘‘I discover 
that the thing which can happen in those 
places—and not in your home—isn’t dread- 
ful if it happens! It’s only awful when it 
doesn’t happen. On this wedding trip it 
didn’t happen—that’s the part which makes 
it so horrible to bear. You may be the 
goat, Gabe. Pleasant dreams, old man!” 

I donned my hat, left the office, leaped 
nimbly upon a trolley car and rode down 
to the meadows where Henry Beegle works 
blithely at his ball-bearing plant. 

“Henry,” I said firmly, coming to the 
point at once and eying him severely— 
Henry and I long ago entered into a solemn 
compact permitting either of us to say 
anything he pleases—‘“‘Henry, will you 
tell me what you mean by going through 
a three-weeks wedding trip—a wedding 
trip without once handing out a single 
tip?” 

Henry’s manner, hitherto somewhat con- 
strained, immediately changed. 

“My dear boy!’’ he exclaimed, his face 
wreathing suddenly in smiles. ‘“‘My dear 
muff of a brother-in-law, I was afraid you 
were going to strike me for a loan. So 
Yerkes told you all about that little spat in 
Florida?” 

Yerkes had told me nothing; in fact, I 
didn’t even know Yerkes had met them on 
their wedding trip. Yerkes is a mutual 
friend of all of us—a particular friend of 
Letty’s. Letty hadn’t mentioned meeting 
him down South. But this let me out—I 
didn’t have to let Henry know that Amy 
had wormed the secret out of Letty. 

““You don’t mean to tell me,” I exclaimed, 
“that one of these nontipping occurrences 
happened in the presence of Yerkes—an old 
flame of Letty’s—and on her wedding 
trip?”’ 

**Ah,”’ returned Henry Beegle, still beam- 
ing, ‘‘he understood my point of view— 
instantly. More, he sympathized with it, 
once I had explained matters to him. I 
then told him what I now tell you. I am 
a man—the man—who never tips. Lama 
man of principle,’”’” went on Henry, tapping 
himself upon the chest. ‘‘I never tip.” 

“But,” I protested, “‘ your wedding trip— 
lines of least resistance—custom “ 

Henry Beegle struggled to his feet. 

“Man!” he cried, “‘shall a wedding trip 
overrule right principle? Custom—you’re 
a lawyer; you know that a custom cannot 
be based uponacrime. Tipping is highway 
robbery—no custom can sanction it. I,” 
repeated Henry Beegle, ‘‘am a man who 
never tips.” 

Now I began to understand why Letty 
craved for her home—her own home— 
began to understand why she never wanted 
to leave it; never wanted to go anywhere, 
just wanted to stay home. 

‘“The ribald jeers of waiters ”? T be- 


gan. 
Henry Beegle held up his hand. 
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“T decline to argue the 
he interrupted; ‘and ° 
thinking of Letty, as y 
be, you will underst3, 
when she married me she married ; 
principle, who never tips. I Pus! 
cuss the question further. Let wai! 
boys, Pullman porters, taxi drivers| 
sneer—let bystanders smile—let} 
draw his own conclusions. I haye ‘ 
and am preaching a gospel that | 
the tipping system wide open. Inf; 
from now you'll find it on the y; 
ten years the evil will die the des! 
brochure,’ went on Henry Beeg] 
down from a high shelf a small thin 
“contains all the philosophy y) 
subject. Doubtless you have yr; 
many other people have.” 

He handed it to me. It was lak. 


No QuartTER! 
By I. M. Wricur 


I nodded. 
“T’ve seen it advertised,” I ¢), 
“but I have not read it. It is, }; 
just one of those things. And whi 
Wright—a friend of yours?” 
“1,” exclaimed Henry B 
“‘am the author of that 


tipping evil flat on its back 

“Therefore,” added H 
hand, “‘how, upon a wed 
other trip, could I do augh 
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what I preach?” +m 
Upon his desk were two 
bags, securely tied up at th 
with sealing wax. They h 
attention on my entry. 
motioned to them. 
“Those bags,” said He 


quarter-dollars. 
the subtreasury this mo 
please.” 

I lifted them. They y 


heavy. } 
“What about them?” 
“They contain,” said 
sively, “‘the tips I did not 
my wedding trip. I am go 
home to Letty to show her 
evil means—or rather, in 
doesn’t mean.” : 
I shook my head. This 
in, it seemed to me. I was’ 
Letty’s terrible time and ah 
that Yerkes witnessed down in 
scene reénacted possibly, for t 
day by day. 
“Tf I were you,” I suggeste 
not give those bags to Letty. 
to me.” 
i But Henry Beegle smiled and 10 
ead. - | 
“No,” he returned, “I’m atid 
would spend them all—in tips.” 
“Not all of them,”’ I assured hi; 
all—in tips.” { { 
He pressed the little book upom 
departed. He had five hundred 0 
his shelf. . 


events. Capital and labor cor! 
make big money. Henry Beeg, ! 
facturer of ball bearings, becamil 
ously prosperous, almost overnil's 
and his young wife settled down | 
drum married life; they forbore vi 
from their connubial fireside; Hey! 
have time. He held his nose to es 
stone—Big Business kept him eh 


cised our glorious privilege. of i 
poorer than ever. We stayed ab 
cause it was the cheapest pla¢™ 
The H. C. of L. hung, like thew 
Damocles, over everybody's hea” 
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“IT Recommend Del Monte” 


**T would rather sell you DEL MONTE than 
any brand of canned fruits and vegetables on 
my shelves. I have handled them for years 
and I’ve never had a dissatisfied customer.” 


The grocer knows. 
He knows that in recommending DEL MONTE he is doing 


you a good turn and helping his own business.. He knows 
that his own recommendation is backed by the canner’s abso- 
lute guarantee of quality, for the red DEL MONTE shield 


is not merely a label—but a guarantee. 


Only the finest of fruits. grown in the state of California are 
used in the DEL MONTE pack. They are ‘“packed where 
they ripen the day they are picked’’, and their purity and 
goodness is assured by means of a rigid system of inspection 
conducted under the direct supervision of men and women 
who have devoted their whole lives to this one line of work. 


yy rie - A Try a can of DEL MONTE. You will say you never knew 


canned fruit to be so good. 


And the goodness you find in one variety is the same 
throughout the entire line of canned fruits and vegetables, 
raisins and prunes, jellies, jams, preserves, catsup and every 
other variety packed. 


Look for the red DEL MONTE shield on every can. 


At leading grocers’ everywhere. 


CALIFORNIA CANNED 
FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


California Packing Corporation 
San Francisco, California 
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Speeding Up 


Speed, efficiency and economy—that is the challeng 
American industry today. 
Above all, speed—but in modern industry no speed tha 
staying power is gained without efhciency. ) 
Economy is needed, too, but it is economy of time, 
terials and labor—not mere hoarding of money. 
Pierce-Arrow trucks are ready to do their share jr 


speeding-up process. They were doing it before the, 
They have been doing it in increasing measure ever s 
Relieving the shortage of horses, doing work that no hj 
could do, taking over traffic hopelessly delayed by fri 
congestion and embargoes, increasing practicable hal 
radius, Pierce-Arrow trucks have enabled many of the « 
try’s largest manufacturers to speed up operation, ine: 
output and make deliveries in record time. 


Specific data are available covering the cost of operation of Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Trucks in many different lines of business, such as Transport, Grocery, Con- 
tracting, Coal, Brewery, Textile, Oil, Dry Goods, Chemicals, ete. 


.CE-ARROV 
Motor Trucks 
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~~ The Worm-Gear 
wea All Pierce- Arrow Trucks 
} 


are equipped with the worm- 
gear drive, which is a posi- 
tive guarantee of effective 
service under the most diff- 
cult conditions. 


| 
THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BurratoN 
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, of those who hung it there. The 
the hour consisted of a single 


dealt with matters that happen 
ind Pullman cars and taxicabs— 
in the home. 

a diatribe—a new one—against 
‘ig evil. Henry Beegle read the 
‘nents, bought the book, and 


k imitator,” said Henry to me. 
Hl this man Lafayette B. Quirk 
_ He’sanobody. Hehasn’t gota 
Nis name. He’s never traveled in 
Vhat he doesn’t know about the 
fil would fill the Congressional 
yt Washington. I'll fix him at 


- yrote his publishers a check, in- 
é nem to issue a new edition of No 
1-by I. M. Wright—and to push 
They pushed it hard, and were 
lipend this footnote to their press 
|d their advertisements: 


pe clear to the reader that the 
[M. Wright is purely a nom de 

, in view of his vigorous treat- 
fie theme, we might say, nom de 
or obvious reasons the author’s 

must be withheld. Suffice it to 
i eing one of the nation’s men of 
__ isa traveler de luxe, and knows 
f:writes. No Quarter! is the only 
tive work upon the deleterious 
at is so rapidly wrecking our 
a| fe.” 


eler de luxe,”” mused Henry as 
me the clipping. ‘‘By George, 
make that good! If I’m nota 
‘e luxe to-day, I’ll be one to- 
y, OU can stake your bottom dol- 


yied up his ledgers and audibly 
his present worth—audibly, and 
We sigh of satisfaction. When I 
tl figures I at once removed my 
o sleeves from his seven-hundred- 
1: topped mahogany desk. 
sorge!”’ he sighed again. “I 
t\id a trip since I was married. 
r sLetty. Couple of stick-in-the- 
‘lo busy, old boy! But now— 
r luxe! Sounds right, doesn’t it? 
2.” He leaned over the desk 
‘ed caught me by the hand. ‘‘And 
Gi rge, will you, old boy! You and 
Ity and I. The four of us—and 
us. We’ll take a three-months 
1 do America—a travel jaunt de 


ik feebly. 

\y well for you,” I protested; 
S|) *me ——”’ 
t, t, old boy!”’ cried Henry Beegle. 
te this jaunt on ball bearings, 
‘0 inderstand?”’ 
chaeant, as I explained to Amy 
ht he was going to foot the bill. 
! ried Amy, quivering, and push- 
e ‘lephone transmitter into my 
“him up and tell him yes before 
jnge his mind—quick! Quick!” 
b}nry’s house; but Henry wasn’t 
etty on the wire. I told her 


0 h the telephone. 
dt,dear!” she cried. ‘And we’ve 
py here at home!”’ 
vas game, and acquiesced. Why 
itarily objected had not been 
‘ny or to me. We thought of 
g£ e three months of pure, unadul- 
J —at somebody else’s expense. 
so did Henry Beegle. 
here, old scout,” said Henry 
member that this invitation 
n—and de luxe. I pay for 
verything. Understand? Not 


0 the limit. Let’s have that 


, Henry that, even were I in- 
tmy hand in my pocket on this 
d be safe. There was usually 
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nothing there, and there would be consider- 
ably less after Amy got her outfit. Henry 
even wanted to pay for Amy’s outfit; but 
I balked instantly. I can abase myself 
gracefully, so far as accepting an invitation 
to travel is concerned; but no man can 
buy gowns for my wife except’ myself. 
I even pay for them at times. 

“And now,” said Henry Beegle as our 
train pulled out of the Grand Central, “‘let 
there be one thing understood! We’ve 
started on a trip that’ll take us through the 
Yellowstone and all the National Parks, 
Salt Lake City and the Grand Cajfion, San 
Francisco, Alaskaandthe Canadian Rockies. 
We finish when we finish, and not before. 
Let there be no reniging—no backing out.” 

He paused and wiped his brow. His face 
beamed with pleasure, but his eyes shone 
with a high resolve. He still held up his 
hand for silence. 

“‘T have had,” he continued, ‘‘two well- 
defined reasons for embarking on this trip. 
One of them is that I desire to make good 
the boast of my publishers that I am a 
traveler de luxe. The other,” said Henry 
Beegle, eying us sternly, ‘‘is due to my 
desire to establish to the satisfaction of 
everybody concerned the fact that a trav- 
eler and his.companions can go from one 
end of America to the other without hand- 
ing out asingle tip. I’M. Wright in this,” 
said Henry Beegle firmly. ‘‘No quarter! 
You watch. I’ll make ’em stand round.” 

Letty leaned back, drooping, and hid her 
face. Henry Beegle tapped her on the 
knee. 

“You look romantic, chickadee,”’ he gur- 
gled. ‘‘What are you thinking of, my 
dear?” 

Letty shivered and sighed soulfully. 

“My wedding trip,” she said. 

Two hours later we rose from our first 
meal in the dining car. The waiter brought 
Henry the change that was left from Henry’s 
twenty-dollar bill. Henry swept the change 
into his pocket. 

“Good dinner, Louis,” said Henry geni- 
ally to the waiter—all waiters on this trip 
were named Louis,.as far as Henry Beegle 
was concerned. Louis bowed and smiled, 
and whisked away his empty platter with- 
out the flicker of an eyelid. 

“‘Thank you for saying so, sir!’’ he re- 
turned. 

He went about his business. We went 
about ours. That’s all-there was to it; no 
fuss—not even a wondering glance. 

“That’s what it means,’’ said Henry to 
us as we settled back into our Pullman 
seats—‘‘to know the ropes. That’s what 
it is to be a traveler de luxe. That’s me!”’ 

Letty shook her head. 

“Surely,” she said, “he'll expect a tip 
the next time we take a meal, or the next. 
That’s why he was decent this time—but 
wait and see.” 

We waited and she saw. And she was 
wrong. Henry Beegle, the traveler de luxe, 
lived up to his new title. He forced down 
our throats the most delicious and the most 
expensive viands to be had. He paid the 
bill. He pocketed the change—and all the 
change. And not a word was said. There 
was no tip—but there was no trouble. 

““George,” whispered Henry Beegle to 
the porter, half an hour before we reached 
our destination—to Henry all the porters 
naturally became George—‘‘you’ll just 
casually and enthusiastically juggle our 
baggage off in shape. You’re an Al porter, 
George.” 

“Yessuh,” returned George. 
you for them kind words, suh.”’ 

When we left the train George juggled 
our baggage and juggled us to our hearts’ 
content—and to his own. And again he 
thanked us for kind words. He beamed 
upon us as we stalked off—without a tip. 

“You remember what I told you about 
the tipping evil five years ago,” said Henry 
Beegle. “I’M. Wright now—I was right 
then. It’s flat upon its back.” 

I was puzzled—just a bit. But I smiled 
to myself. I tapped him on the arm. 

“We haven’t scratched the surface of 
America as yet,’”’ I reminded him; ‘‘ better 
wait and see.” 

“‘Seratch!’’ he repeated. ‘‘ We’ll do more 
than scratch it. We’ll bite it if it even 
barks. Watch out.’ 

At the hotel in Chicago, Henry almost 
took a bite out of the service. After we 
had concluded asumptuous meal the waiter 
followed Henry to the door. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,’”’ he faltered, 
“but you forgot 4 

Henry swung upon him in an instant. 

“Forgot!” he cried sternly. “What have 
I forgot?” 


“Thank 
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He looked the waiter full in the eye; the 
waiter looked at him. 

“Your glasses, sir,” said the waiter, pro- 
ducing them; and heslunk away. 

Henry adjusted his glasses to his nose 
and glared through them at the retreating 
form. 

“They’ve met their match in me,” he 
assured us. 

It seemed a pity to me, too. That waiter 
was a crackajack—his service had been per- 
fection. 

““We’re paying for it—it’s on the bill,” 
said Henry. 

And so we crossed the continent. At 
times Henry blustered—at times he was 
excessively genial. His bluster was effec- 
tive—so was his good nature. Everywhere 
we went we got service in the highest sense. 
Whether Henry issued orders in the tone of 
a Czar or with the crisp businesslike accent 
of an American citizen, or made requests 
with the air of a philanthropist, he got what 
he wanted and got it when he wanted it— 
and he kept wanting something mostly all 
the time. 

As luck would have it, in the Yellow- 
stone Park we met Yerkes—a genuine 
traveler de luxe. For three days he fol- 
lowed on our trail. On the first of these 
days Henry Beegle invited him to dinner. 
Yerkes declined at first. He told me pri- 
vately the reason. He hated a fuss himself, 
and he couldn’t bear to see Letty in the 
midst of squabbles. 

“‘T’m on a pleasure trip,”’ he said; ‘“‘no 
principle in mine.” 

“Better take a chance,’ I suggested. 
“You may be resting under a mistake.” 

He was game and took a chance. He 
dined with us twice. Over our cigars— 
Yerkes’ and mine, since Henry wasn’t 
smoking— Yerkes stared at me in wonder- 
ment. 

“How the devil does he do it?” he de- 
manded. “I’ve watched him right along. 
Watched him for the last two days. Nota 
sou marqué does he cough up—not a cent, 
by Gad! And yet they all kotow to him as 
though he were the Emperor of China. 
How does he do it? I cough up my little 
ten per cent, fifteen per cent; and even 
more. And the dubs don’t know I’m living. 
But Beegle—by Godfrey, you’d think he 
was the President! What’s the answer? 
I'd like to know, for sure.”’ 

Beegle tapped him on the shoulder. 
had been behind us, listening. - 

“Try my system for yourself—see how 
it works,” he said to Yerkes. “Try it— 
just once.” 

*‘T’lldo anything once,’’ returned Yerkes. 


He 


“You dine with me to-morrow. I'll put 
it to the test.” 
We dined with him twice. And twice 


Yerkes failed to tip. He gave orders at the 
top of his voice—he blustered—he found 
fault. The result was astonishing; he 
found himself instantly obeyed. It worked 
like magic. 

Yerkes stared at Henry Beegle quite 
aghast. 

““Well, I—swan!”’ he choked. 

Yerkes left us and went on; but the 
Beegle luck didn’t desert us. The best was 
none too good for us—the best was ready 
for us everywhere we went. 

“And yet,” said Beegle, “look! Look 
at these poor boobs who don’t know the 
ropes; who aren’t travelers—let alone de 
luxe. Coughing up their fifteen per cent 
and more, as Yerkes says, and getting less 
attention than we get. I tell you I’M. 


Wright. No Quarter! ‘Ask, and ye shall 
receive. Knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.’”’ 


Everywhere we went it was the same. 
No matter where—in all the big hotels en 
route—we were treated with the utmost 
consideration on the part of all the powers 
that prey, as Henry called them. It is not 
too much to state that on all occasions, in 
all places, Henry Beegle’s wishes came 
first—he was first served, best served. 

“Who is this guy?” a grumbling guest 
complained to me on a trip through the 
Yosemite. ‘“‘Does he own all the parks? 
I’m some punkins and I’m liberal enough 
myself; but this Beegle’s got me going. 
He’s the main guy. At the entrance to a 
dining room, by gosh, or pushing his way 
through to a tallyho, you can feel ’em 
hustle up: ‘Make way for Beegle there!’ 
And the more he cusses ’em, the more they 
seem to like it. He acts like the Grand 
Duke of the Pacific Coast.’ 

If Henry’s triumph had this effect upon 
our fellow travelers, you can imagine the 
effect it had upon us. We trod on air. The 
Beegle party had the right of way. 
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Until we got to’Frisco. We put up at an 
expensive hotel. In that gorgeous hostelry, 
on the evening of our second day there, 
the dining room was crowded to the limit— 
there was no table for the Beegle party. 
The Beegle party had to wait. This made 
Henry furious, for he had spoken for a 
table in advance. 

““Why this discrimination against me?” 
he demanded; and sent for the manager of 
the hotel. 

The manager appeared. His name was 
Blivens. In Blivens, Henry Beegle met his 
match. He glared at Henry—quite po- 
litely and Henry glared at him. 

‘‘Eixplain!”’ insisted Henry, red of face, 
spluttering with anger. 

The manager explained. He politely in- 
formed us, eying Henry carefully the while, 
that we were entitled to the same attention 
as any other guests, and would get it—he 
could promise us no more. There were 
three other parties waiting to be seated in 
the dining room—they were all ahead of 
us. We must take our turn. 

Henry blustered; but this time to no 
purpose. 

Blivens was through. He kept on look- 
ing Henry steadily in the eye; his glance 
seemed almost defiant. Then he left. 

“Outrage!” cried Henry. 

However, as he assured us later when his 
good nature had been restored by a wonder- 
ful meal, exceptions of this character proved 
therule. Weshould have no further trouble 
he felt sure. He was quite right. In a 
whirlwind of No Quarter! we rounded the 
loop and made for home by way of Canada.: 
And our path was strewn with favor. 

“Now,” said Henry suddenly, as our trip 
drew toward its close, “let me make a 
demonstration of quite another sort. At 
the next big stop I’ll tip. Watch—and see 
the service we -get.”’, . - 

At one of the big sumptuous hotels he 
dropped his blustering manner. He made 
no demands., He conferred a tip of ten per 
cent.. The change was instantaneous. 

““You perceive,” he said to us, “the in- 
attentive manner, the overdone steaks, the 
underdone roasts, the cold coffee, the hot 
iced tea—the mistakes. For why? I’ll tell 
you. »Now we belong to the’ obsequious 
rabble. -Instead of ruling, we are ruled. 
This,’ he said to the waiter as he laid 
down a meager ten per cent of the check in 
front of that functionary, “‘is the last tip I 
hand out to this house. We’ll be here three 
days more. We want service from you— 
and we’ll get it, or we’ll know the reason 
why. But not another sou marqué in tips.” 

And, running true to form, the Beegle 
party galloped down: the homestretch in 
its tipless glory. 

When we reached home, Letty and Amy 
and myself drew long breaths and looked 
one another.in the eye. We held a conclave 
during Henry’s absence. 

“T can’t understand it,’’ I assured the 
sisters. ‘‘Of course I handed those guys 
their ten per cent all along, and tipped the 
porters and the bell boys too; and told 
?em to keep it quiet and do anything he 
said; and ——” 

“Dear me!” interrupted Letty. ‘‘Did 
you tip them ten per cent? I—I gave them 
fifteen. I was afraid I told them not 
to mind his fuss. It—it worked.” 

Amy stared at us in amazement. 

““Worked!’’ she cried. “‘ Twenty-five per 
cent! It ought to work—no wonder we 
swept across in triumph!” 

- The doorbell rang. 

“‘Henry!’’ whispered Letty. ‘‘Not a 
word!”’ 
pm It wasn’t Henry. It was Yerkes. He 
had been back a month—had been waiting 
for us. He wanted to know. 

“What I want to know is, How did 
Henry buffalo those chaps? He had me 
buffaloed for a time. I thought he was 
right—that the tipping system had gone to 
the bowwows. When I tried it on myself 
I found that it was able to sit up and take 
notice, just the same as usual. But I want 
to know the secret of those two meals I 
blew you to. Different waiters each time; 
but those ducks tip each other off. And 
I hadn’t tipped either one of them before. 
And I’m only a moderate tipper anyway. 
I don’t get any more than’s coming to me. 
And yet—I followed Henry’s dope—and it 
was the right dope. By Gad! You’d have 
thought I was a prince.”’ ; : 

I looked at Letty. She shook her head. 
She hadn’t tipped. I shook my head. .I 
hadn’t tipped. So we sat and looked at 
one another. No one could explain. 

“Mystery to me!”’ said Yerkes. 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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Lens 


LASS—what does it mean to you? Do you realize that the of weather formerly caused heavy breakage of lantern globes, at 
most durable substance made by man—the most essential every time a globe broke in service the risk of disaster was appalin 
to our safety and comfort—is the least understood? Glass To end this danger, the first heat-resisting lantern globe ever ma 

was made before the days of Pharaoh, but only in recent years was produced at Corning ten years ago. Corning Nonex globe 
have men begun to discover its marvellous possibilities. Modern standard today on all great American Railways, have stopped ac 
skill has found ways to dissolve even the most unyielding metals dental breakage, giving the trainman a globe that he knows wW 
in the molten sand, and so to produce new glasses just as different never fail him at a critical moment. 


as the many kinds of iron, steel or alloy. 
Today there is hardly an industry which does not look to the 
leaders in the art and science of glass-making for help in solving 


its problems; there is scarcely a home without some form of tech- ‘ : i 
nical glass in daily use. First Electric . When Edison invented the incandescent lan) 


iM : : . . in 1879, the bulbs he used came from Cornit, 
Helping to Guard Railroad signalling has reached its Lamp Bulb GI 


Le highest development here in America, ass Works. Out of those epoch-making expe’ 
America’s Commerce guarding the traffic on 300,000 miles ments has grown the great lamp industry of today. Year by ye’ 


of track. Underlying this progress has been the patient study of Corning has borne the responsibility of supply ing ever-increasit 
the laws of light in a laboratory where glass and its uses are the quantcs of bulbs and tubing; has devised new glasses and ne 
sole thought of every worker. machinery to further the art. Thus, unknown to the world, Cor 


Special signal colors, which today are the American railroad oe ieee has ee, Ms considerable ee t in the lights 
standards, were developed after years of research. Lenses of whole Continent and is “doing its bit” in millions of tal 


wonderful efficiency have been devised to meet every condition— homes today. 


One broken battery jar would put a railway signal at .- 
delaying all traffic at heavy loss. Because they do not break | 
service, Nonex battery jars are standard equipment. 


lenses so efficient as to make possible the new “daylight color New Glasses for Many other industries rely on Corning f 
signals’’ on transcontinental lines and the famous “‘position-light Other Industries glasses of special properties—such as Nov 
signals’’ on the Pennsylvania. a weld to protect the eyes in arc-welding; Da’ 
Corning signal glass is known and used wherever great railway lite glass for the production of exact artificial daylight; X-Ri 
systems run—here at home, in Canada, in England, in Manchuria, Shields for X-ray apparatus; and various tinted Optical Glass) 
in Africa, in Australia, and ‘‘somewhere in France’? with our for spectacles and goggles. Most wonderful of all these sp 
American engineers. Wherever our Navy and merchant marine glasses is the yellowish Noviol tint. } 
sail, side-lights and masthead lamps carry Corning lenses. American thermometers, especially the clinical thermometers in consta 


. shes hen all other ings fai le use by every doctor and nurse, have long been known as more reliable than t 
F; rst Hea t -Resisting id e ar a i atte rth ail, the rail foreign product. Practically all the tubing used by American makers comes fr¢_ 
way trainman s jantern 1s the one essen- Corning, where generations of experience have brought this most difficult craft | i 


Glass in America tial signal. Constant usage in all sorts a marvellous degree of accuracy. 
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\Pyrex Chemical Glassware, including all kinds of flasks, beakers 


11 tubing, is recognized as superior to even the best foreign ware 


f{merly used and has become standard in the great industrial and 
sicational laboratories. Our Army and Navy, as well as the big 
pvder works, rely on Corning for certain essential equipment, not 
nationed “‘for military reasons.”’ 


Irst Glass . Without glass, modern chemistry would be 
E kine We impossible. The chemist requires glass because 
‘Ring Ware i+ means absolute cleanliness, transparency and 
*/mical durability. For the same reasons, and especially because 
)imazing fuel economy, Corning laboratories have discovered that 


Zis is the ideal cooking ware. Pyrex—the first glass baking 


wre ever made—is the result of their research. 


/Heat expands; cold contracts—that is why any ordinary glass would break in 
oven. Even at high heat, Pyrex expands so slightly that sudden cooling canrot 
1k it. Unlike the delicate flasks and beakers of the laboratory, Pyrex baking 
lies stoutly withstand all ordinary abuse. Pyrex dishes cannot wear out, since 
never flake nor corrode. Cooking is done in plain sight and no contamination 
$)ssible. Heat which other utensils reflect, is absorbed by Pyrex, and so Jess 
tha half the fuel is needed to bake in the usual time. In these days of strict 
sc omy every careful housewife realizes what this means, especially when she 
‘¢-mbers that all foods are cooked better in the oven than on the stove. 

Of graceful design, Pyrex is made for the table no less than for the oven. Since 
dish takes the place of two, pantry space, utensils, and drudgery of dish- 
Witing are saved. More than two million Pyrex dishes have gone into daily 
hc ehold service since the first piece was sold less than three years ago. 


ybs The glare of millions of automobile head- 
‘he pg eis lights has been widely recognized during the 
ynWays Sate past few years as the most serious question 
Hiafety on the highways. Out of fifty years’ experience in the 
mtery of glass and light, Corning studied and solved the problem. 


\3lare can be killed in two ways only—either put the light out, or divert the 

erous rays. Every motorist wants plenty of light ahead and on the roadside, 

bu 10 light where it is a menace to safety. Safe night-driving requires long-range 
to see past an approaching car and to maintain average speed. 
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CONAPHORE 


Control of Light Control of light rays is a matter of exact 
Nati GucesiDare mathematical calculation. Guesswork schemes 

and devices stand no more chance of being effec- 
tive than a blind man with a blunderbuss. Efforts to reduce glare by 
scattering the light promiscuously are doubly dangerous. Diffusion 
cuts down the range ahead so much that one cannot see past the other 
car, while a large part of the light is cast directly in the eyes of the 
opposite driver. Tilting the lamps downward is unsatisfactory, be- 
cause most of the light is thrown on the road so close to the car that 
range is impossible. Corning experts designed the Conaphore to 
direct all the light where it is most effective, and to keep all the rays 
out of the danger zone. The Conaphore makes good because optics 
is an exact science. 

Correct design, however, cannot be the complete solution. It is impossible 
to produce perfect headlight illumination with any clear glass device, because 
there are few nights in the year when the motorist does not encounter weather 
which more or less interferes with vision. All ordinary light projected in fog, 
dust or snow, reflects into the driver’s eyes a dangerous “‘back glare’’ of diffused 
light, mainly due to blue and violet rays. Corning laboratories developed a glass 


called Noviol which absorbs these rays so that one can always see far enough 
ahead to drive at average speed. 


A Si 1 The instant a driver sees the yellowish Noviol lights he knows 
Snae that they will not blind him—and feels perfectly safe. The soft 
of Safety mellow light is easy on his eyes and helps him to see past the 
oncoming car. So, by a slight change in the tint of the beam, 

ideal headlight illumination is obtained. 

Thus for half a century a great manufacturing plant has been 
growing up around the one fully equipped laboratory. of glass 
chemistry and physics. Thus glasses have been discovered with 
properties never found in glass before. 


Thus, science and skill have worked their marvels in glass, 
bringing safety and comfort on land and sea, in homes and shops, 
on highways and byways, by night and day. 


Corning, New York, October 9, 1917. 


lorld:s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 


You'll be proud 
of your hands 


if you wash them 


For hands soiled or stained 
by ink, pencil, or carbon 
there’s nothing like it. 

It takes off all office stains in a 
jiffy —keeps the finger nails in 
good condition, and leaves the 
hands soft and smooth. 

Keep a cake handy in your desk 
drawer for your personal use. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

Provide yourself with the best, strong- 
est and cheapest cold-weather garment 
made. A wool lining and wind-proof 
exterior. Wears like iron, washes, won’t 
rip, tear or ravel. Styles—vest, jacket 
without collar, and jacket with collar. 
Ask your dealer to show you 


BROWN’S 


BEACH 


JtA CGI KET 


W. W. BROWN, Worcester, Mass, 


WANTED NEW IDEAS {5 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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(Concluded from Page 69) 

And a mystery to me—until I met 
Blivens in New York. Blivens, you re- 
member, was the manager of the hotel in 
Frisco—the man who failed to yield to 
Beegle’s bluster; who looked Beegle steadily 
in the eye. I met him by accident. I 
thought at first that Beegle had had him 
fired. But no; he said he’d come to New 
York on a vacation—come East to see his 
folks. He recalled the Beegle incident. 

“The point is here, Mr.—er—er 
he confided to me. “‘It’s chaps like Beegle— 
get-rich-quick guys that’ve never traveled 
in their lives before—that get our hotel 
service all through the country into disre- 
pute. They demoralize our force of serv- 
ants. It’s all well enough—and it always 
will be well enough, I s’pose, for it looks 
like it’s going to stick—it’s all right and 
proper to hand out tips of, say, ten per cent 
or so; but when it comes to twenty-five per 
cent it’s criminal.” 

“That wasn’t Beegle ” T began. 

“That,” he returned steadily, ‘‘was 
Beegle—he personally! He himself! I’m 
not talking about anybody else. It’s Beegle 
that I’m talking about. He slipped it to 
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CONFESSIONS OF A CONSCRIPT 


rescue the boys sang Pack Up Your Trou- 
bles in Your Old Kit-Bag. The French dis- 
played unforgetable hospitality. As soon 
as they took our wounded on board they 
improvised beds and stripped themselves 
almost bare so that English and German 
alike might be comfortable. Hot refresh- 
ments were provided and cigarettes dis- 
tributed, and as the ship headed for an 
English port our fellows, with great gusto, 
joined in the chorus of When We’ve Wound 
Up the Watch on the Rhine.” 

Then my friend told me this story. “I 
have been informing myself about this hor- 
rible business,’ he said. ‘‘ The whole world 
should know about it.” 

On March 17, 1916, the Russian hospital 
ship, Portugal, was lying off Rizeh on the 
Turkish coast of the Black Sea. She was on 
her way from Batum to Ofi with a string of 
flat-bottomed boats in tow, destined for the 
conveyance of wounded from the shore to 
the ship. One of these boats had become 
water-logged, and was being pumped clear 
while the Portugal lay to. The Portugal 
carried no wounded at the moment, but 
the Red Cross staff and the full crew were 
on board. The weather was clear. 

Suddenly the lookout man saw a peri- 
scope approaching the vessel, but the ship’s 
officers explained to all hands that they 
were immune from attack. When the Por- 
tugal had been first commissioned for Red 
Cross work—she belonged to the Message- 
ries Maritimes, and still kept her French 
officers and crew—the Russian Govern- 
ment had notified the Turkish and Bulgarian 
Governments of the fact, and had obtained 
from them a recognition of her status. In 
the clear weather her distinguishing marks 
could not be unobserved. The only things 
now necessary, the captain and the mate 
explained, were to keep calm and to take no 
precautionary measures which might rouse 
the submarine commander’s suspicions. 


More German Treachery 


The submarine approached the Portugal 
quietly and discharged a torpedo, which 
missed its aim. Then it circled round and 
discharged a second at the other side of the 
vessel, from some thirty or forty feet away. 
This second torpedo struck the Portugal 
amidships, in the engine room. There was 
a violent explosion; the hull broke in two, 
and most of those on board were precipi- 
tated into the whirlpool between the two 
halves. With a still more violent explosion 
the boilers blew up, and the bow and stern 
fragments of the Portugal went down 
simultaneously. 

Forty-five of the Red Cross staff were 
lost, twenty-one of whom were nurses; 
twenty-one men were lost out of the Rus- 
sian crew, and nineteen out of the French. 
Thus eighty-five of those on board per- 
ished altogether. 

Here is an account of the outrage by 
one of the survivors—Nikolai Nikolae- 
vitch, secretary to the Russian Red Cross 
Society’s Third Ambulance Detachment 
with the Army of the Caucasus: 

“At about eight o’clock in the morning 
somebody on board shouted out: ‘Sub- 
marine boat!’ At first this news did not 
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the waiters on the sly—and to everybody 
else—in gobs! Did it for some reason of 
his own. It was inside gossip all along the 
line. Beegle thought he owned the place. 
And the waiters acted like he owned it too. 
It don’t help—it hurts; you can see that 
for yourself. That’s criminal—a thing like 
that. Don’t you agree with me?” 

I did agree with him, but kept my coun- 
sel. One day Henry Beegle walked into 
my office. I thrust under his nose a clip- 
ping from a newspaper advertisement. It 
was an advertisement puffing a certain 
book—not Henry’s. 

‘Read it—infamous!”’ I said. 

Henry read it. This is what it said: 


“Tt is authoritatively stated that the 
author of a certain so-called treatise on the 
tipping evil recently toured the continent 
with a private party; and that this party, 
headed by the unnamed author, conferred 
tips all along the line—tips; not of the 
customary ten per cent, not fifteen, not 
twenty-five, but tips of fifty per cent at 
every place the party stopped! Verb. sap. 
Res ipsa loquitur! Our own talented author, 
Lafayette B. Quirk, author of that valuable 


(Continued from Page 10) 


produce any panic; on the contrary, every- 
body rushed on deck to be the first to see 
the submarine. It never entered anybody’s 
head to suppose that a submarine would at- 
tack a hospital ship sailing under the flag of 
the Red Cross. I went onto the upper deck 
and noticed the periscope of a submarine 
moving parallel with the steamer at a dis- 
tance of about one hundred and seventy or 
two hundred feet. Having reached a point 
opposite to the middle of the Portugal the 
periscope disappeared for a short time, 
then reappeared, and the submarine dis- 
charged a torpedo. 

“T descended from the upper deck and 
ran to the stern with the intention of jump- 
ing into the sea. When, however, I noticed 
that most of the people on deck had life 
belts I ran into Saloon Number Five, seized 
a life belt and put it on; but then I fell 
down, as the Portugal was sinking at the 
place where she was broken in two, while 
her stem and stern were going up higher all 
the time. All round me unfortunate Sisters 
of Mercy were screaming for help. They 
fell down, like myself, and some of them 
fainted. The deck became more down- 
sloping every minute, and I rolled off into 
the water between the two halves of the 
sinking steamer. 

“T was drawn down deep into the whirl- 
pool, and began to be whirled round and 
thrown about in every direction. While 
under the water I heard a dull, rumbling 
noise, which was evidently the bursting of 
the boilers, for it threw me out of the vortex 
about a sagene, or seven feet, away from the 
engulfment of the wreck. 

‘“The stem and stern of the steamer had 
gone up until they were almost at right 
angles with the water, and the divided 
steamer was settling down. At this moment 
I was again sucked under, but I exerted 
myself afresh, and once more rose to the 
surface. I then saw portions of the Portu- 
gal go down rapidly and disappear beneath 
the flood. A terrible commotion of the 
water ensued, and I was dragged under, 
together with the Portugal. I felt that I 
was going down deep, and for the first time 
I realized that I was drowning. With the 
swiftness of lightning all my past life flitted 
through my brain. I remembered my rela- 
tives, and it seemed as if I could see their 
grief and tears at the news of my death. 

“My strength failed me, but I kept my 
mouth firmly shut and tried not to take in 
the water. I knew that the moment of 
death from heart failure was near. It so 
happened, however, that the disturbance 
of the water somewhat abated, and I suc- 
ceeded in swimming up again. I glanced 
round. The Portugal was no more. Noth- 
ing but broken pieces of wreck, boxes which 
had contained our medicaments, materials 
for dressing wounds and provisions were 
floating about. Everywhere I could see the 
heads and arms of people battling with the 
waves, and their shrieks for help were 
frightful. It is impossible to describe the 
horrors of that scene, and the remembrance 
e it will remain with me for the rest of my. 
ife. 

“Wight or nine sagenes away from where 
I was I saw a life-saving raft, and I swam 
toward it. Though my soddened clothes 
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work, Tip Me No Tips, may n 
traveler de luxe. He, at least, is p 
practice what he preaches. What 
traveler de luxe to say?” 


Henry Beegle looked at me; I lo 
Henry Beegle. 

“Sue ’em—libel!’”? he exclaim: 
never coughed up more than twent; 

“No,” [ returned; ‘we won’t su 
not just yet. It might make talk.’ 

“No talk!” eagerly responded 
Beegle. ‘I did it—but I had to p 
Letty I was right, even if it cost me 
Not a word of this to her. I just n; 
had to keep up the bluff I started 
wedding trip.” : 

My partner, Gabriel Sims, ente 
aoe of events. He was looking w 
old. 

“‘Beegle!”’ he cried warmly. “J 
man! Solve this problem. It’s 


beat: . 
“‘What dreadful thing can happe’ 
don’t happen—on a wedding trip— 
But Henry Beegle had taken 
parture. Gabe Sims wandered into 
room, with the riddle still unsolved 


greatly impeded my movements I 
theless reached the raft, and was tak 
it. About twenty persons were o 
ready, exclusively men. Amongs 
was the French mate who assist 
captain of the Portugal, and he al 
once set about making a rudder ou’ 
of the oars which were on the te 
we placed an oarsman on each si 
We had been going about | 
when we saw the body of a woman 
motionless, dressed in the garb of | 
of Mercy. I ordered the oarsmen: 
toward her, but they said it was) 
corpse and we should do better i 
some of the people who were still : 
themselves alive on the surface | 
water. I seized hold of an oar, ani 
woman floated nearer I caught h 
and dragged her toward us. I pu 
out of the water as far as her waist 
tened to her heart, which I found ); 
beating, though very slowly. vi 
raised her onto the raft. She was! 
scious, quite blue, and with onljf 
signs of life. We began to rub 
bring her to her senses. She at las 
her eyes and inquired where she 
told her that she was saved. Soo 
ever, she turned pale, said she wail 
and gave me the address of her rela’ 
inform them of her death. She b 
spit blood and was delirious, but gil 
a better feeling returned and she 
out of danger.” 


No Possibility of Mistak 


““We went on rowing toward tls 
for a considerable time, as we did ri 
to accept offers to go on board th 
launch and trayler, and we asked 
in those two craft to hurry up to tls 
of the wreck and save those who 4 
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haps still surviving. As a matter of 
motor boat saved several other pers 
last a launch, towing a boatful of 
cued, took us also in tow, and we a 
the shore in safety. The hospital s] 
tugal was painted white, with a rec 
allround. The funnels were white, ‘t 
crosses, and a Red Cross flag was 
mast. These distinguishing sig! 
plainly visible and there can be n@ 
whatever that they could be perfecy 
seen by the men in the submarin 
conduct of the submarine itself pros 
the men in it knew they had to dc 
hospital ship. The fact of the subut 
having moved so slowly shows tit 
enemy was conscious of being quit 
danger.” 

I began to discover that the mei! 
the war had penetrated the consciovlé 
all these sedate citizens now donnin 
and the trappings of soldiers. It '¢ 
come the uppermost thing in thel 
and their lives. They had shed th 
pursuits and the accumulated pers 
terests of a lifetime. In some subtW 
found them all changed. Musici‘ 
writers follow two of the gentlest 2) 
engrossing pursuits in the wor. 
found two musicians and half a! 
writers of assured reputation and dis™ 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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‘ME time ago, a gentle- 
aan connected with the 
Misic trade was asked 
lative merits of the 
fication and another 
(raph. 


(f of All Phonographs 


ud of the Aeolian instru- 
fn all respects the 
n is the best phono- 
l-and it is the best be- 
-<s makers, The Aeolian 
ay, are the most expert 
6; of high-grade musical 
hents in the world.” 


this is true. For there 
f commercial methods 
€2r by which The Aeolian 
| Re could have become 
ugest Manufacturers of 
Instruments in the 
d did they not know best 
| build musical instru- 
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The above is a composite picture of the sales-rooms and factories of The 


Aeolian Company, makers of the Aeolian-Vocalion. 


This organization, 


greatest in the music industry, maintains fourteen factories here and abroad 
with headquarters in New York and London and branch houses tn twenty- 
one of the principal cities of the world. 


from other phonographs in a 
number of important respects. 

To both the casual observa- 
tion of the layman and the 
critical scrutiny of a musician, 
these differences are apparent. 

There is first the design and 
finish of the cases. These ex- 
hibit a greater refinement than 
phonographs have hitherto ex- 
pressed. 


True Musical Tone 


There is the Vocalion tone— 
of true musical rather than 
phonograph quality—a tone of 
richness, depth and body and 
of startling realism in sounding 
the distinctive notes of differ- 
ent instruments and voices. 


And above all there is the 
simple though revolutionary 


feature by means of which 
personal expression can be added 
to the playing of the record. 


The Wonderful Graduola 


By using the Graduola (as 
this new expression device is 
called) a new quality of spon- 
taneity and livingness may be 
imparted to the music. The 
possibility of records becoming 
monotonous is eliminated. And 
most important of all, there is 
provided a means by which 
anyone may voice the instinc- 
tive musical emotions which all 
in some degree possess. 


Surprise is sometimes ex- 
pressed that the Aeolian-Voca- 
lion, though almost a new 
instrument, should mark so 
radical an advance in phono- 
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She phonograph made by the worlds greatest music Aotuse 


graph development. The ex- 
planation, however, lies in the 
record and the reputation of 
its makers. 


World’s Leading Music 
House 


During the past quarter of a 
century no musical instrument 
concern has contributed so 
largely to the production of 
new instruments or to raising 
the standard of the old. And 
no concern in the music indus- 
try has so completely come to 
dominate the markets of the 
entire world, through the sheer 
merits of its products. 

* * * 

The Aeolian-Vocalion is 
made in a variety of models 
priced from $100 to $350. 
Models without Graduola, $35 
to $75. Beautiful Art Styles 
at moderate cost. Interesting 
catalogue upon request. Ad- 
dress 29 W. 42d St., New York, 
Dept. B 11-1. 


t Xeolian-Vocalion differs 


» Aeolian Branches 


25 W. Fourth Street 
1004 Olive Street 
+ + .116 So. Michigan Boulevard 
114. N. Main Street 
257 N. Penna. Street 
38—40 East Avenue 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK, 29 WEST 42nd STREET 
PARIS 32 Avenue De L’Opera 


LONDON 135 New Bond Street 


Branch Stores Metropolitan District 


11 Flatbush Avenue 

Bronx . . 367 East 149th Street 

Newark . SY ag ire Se . 895-897 Broad Street 
Representatives in all principal cities of the World 


Brooklyn . 


Canadian Representatives: 
Nordheimer Piano & Music Co., Ltd., Canada 
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Music Lessons 

Wonderful h fo i 

Book RQ Fe, Wonderful home etudy: music 


and European teachers given 
by the University Extension Method. The lessons are a 
marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by Pade- 
rewski and other great authorities. E 
Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age, 
how long you have taken lessons if at all, etc., and we will 
send you our Free Book containing text and illustrations 
covering Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. 
Protheroe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with aid of 
Phonograph) by Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
by Frances E. Clark, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, 
GUITAR, BANJO, REED ORGAN, CHORAL CON- 
DUCTING, by equally eminent teachers. ec 
for Free Book and learn how 
Send NO easily you can become a fine sing- 
er, or askilful player. Our Free Book tells you how. Write 
for it today. A few Special Introductory Scholarships now 
being awarded by our faculty. Full particulars with Free 
Book. Investigate without cost or obligation. Write today. 
University Extension Conservatory 
Proprietor Siegel-Myers School of Music 
3361 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, IIl. 


ash = Styles and Sizes 
GARAGES—BARNS—FACTORIES, ETC. 
Put up or taken down in a jiffy. Save time and 


bt) “Many 


labor. Haveastrong, permanent, fireproof, water- 
proof building, any size, smallest to largest, for any 
purpose whatever. Madeof steel. Ready toerect. 
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(Concluded from Page 72) 
who had put away their lifelong interests 
to become unconsidered units in the im- 
mense national machine now being erected 
for the conduct of the war. 

My own experience began while I was 
still absorbing these new impressions. In 
my blindness I thought I was in the war 
current; that I was playing a full share. I 
had seen the war. I knew what it was like 
and what it was about and what it meant to 
the United States. I was in Europe when 
it began. I had seen France and England 
go to the war. The story of Belgium I 
knew at first hand. I did not need to be 
roused. The participation of the United 
States was inevitable, and I was among the 
increasing number who urged it from the 
beginning. I had written and talked about 
the war, and had contributed out of my 
means to war funds—the Belgians, the Red 
Cross, hospitals, Serbian relief, and what 
not. I subscribed to Liberty Bonds. I was 
not unaware of the tumult in the world and 
of the great spiritual crisis we citizens of 
the United States have been passing through 
since the Germans violated Belgium. The 
war was in my thoughts; I was doing what 
other men of my age were doing, but some- 
how it didn’t satisfy. I was acting on 
my own volition; I was not a part of the 
great organization that is carrying out the 
national purpose. 

Now all this is changed. Iam ata loss to 
describe the comfort and satisfaction I take 
out of being incorporated in the armed 
forces of the country. I have made the 
team! I am to have an actual part in the 
business at hand. The bronze insignia on 
my collar and the President’s commission 
are—well, the real right thing. I have the 
quick and tingling consciousness of being in 
the service of the state—something I never 
had before. It means subordination of self. 
What I may be able to do will not mean 
fame or honor or glory or profit for me. I, 
as an individual, am lost. I am merely a 
unit of man power, but my stature is not 
reduced by this submergence of self; it is, 
on the contrary, increased. My new con- 


| dition has brought with it a flood of new 


emotions and recognition of responsibilities 
and duties toward my fellows and my neigh- 
bors. The French have lived under an 
intolerable menace for forty years. The 
shadow of this menace was falling on these 
shores. 

The right to live free is worth fighting 
for. My social relations havé become real. 
I am brought closer to actualities and the 
real meaning of living in contact and asso- 
ciation with other human beings. My in- 
terests are freshened and enlarged. The 
matter of my daily bread and other people’s 
daily bread has come to have a significance 
and importance it never had before. Of 
course there is no more important worldly 
concern, but bread is one of the realities I 
had always taken for granted. I now see 
that it must be sweated for, and, if neces- 
sary, fought for. 

We are in the way of arming and making 
soldiers out of two million three hundred 
thousand men. Within another year that 
number may be increased to five millions. 
Virtually all of these men will be taken 
from gainful pursuits; out of industry. 
They will pay no taxes or directly contrib- 
ute to the support of the Government. In 
lieu they offer their persons and their lives. 
They must be fed, clothed, housed and 
taken care of by the workers. You see how 
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that makes for solidarity of interest, for 
oneness, for unity of feeling and purpose. 
These young men who offer themselves as 
a sure shield and buckler against the fate 
of France, Belgium, Serbia, Rumania, 
Montenegro and Russia will suffer and en- 
dure much together. They will be different 
men when they come through the ordeal of 
fire. In one of Will Irwin’s Letters From the 
War, printed in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post a few weeks ago, was a paragraph 
charged with meaning and significance. He 
was describing his entry into Switzerland 
from France: 

“Soldiers there were on every platform, 
for sturdy little Switzerland is mobilized 
against all contingencies; but they were 
neat, peacetime soldiers. . . Against 
them I found myself setting the streaked, 
faded uniforms, the dented helmets, the 
worn brown kits of the Poilus going home 
on leave, whom I had seen at the station in 
Paris only the night before. There was a 
contrast, too, in the faces. These were just 
young men, ordinary, though somewhat 
exceptionally sturdy, young men. Those 
others, there in Paris, had in their sun- 
baked, wind-streaked faces that look of 
gravity, of experience, of resolution, which 
war brings and which they will carry to 
their graves.” 

That change will come to our men too. 
It will be a misfortune if it does not. I 
know one of the wisest, soundest, clearest 
minds in the country, a man who has pro- 
foundly affected and is profoundly affect- 
ing the currents of public life and public 
thought among us, who thinks that. 


We Will See it Through 


““We must feel the shock of war,’’ he 
says: “‘We must go through periods of 
depression. We must feel the pinch of war, 
curtailment of personal expenditure, learn 
to do without things, put a lower value and 
a truer value on material possessions. We 
must participate fully in this great emo- 
tional experience which has affected the 
very foundations of living on this globe. 
We cannot afford to do less. We must live 
on closer terms with the French and Eng- 
lish than we ever have before. We must 
know the Russians better, and they must 
know us. We cannot do this unless we have 
gone through this experience with them, 
and shared all its depressions and elations. 
The war must become a reality to us if we 
are to derive anything from it.” 

Do you know that the men who are going 
into the new National Army are talking 
that way too? They want to see it through. 
And they are watching the purveyors of 
war supplies. I have heard them talking. 
It runs like this: ‘‘We must all share alike 
in this thing. Nobody must make any- 
thing out of it. If we who are taken into the 
army give up our jobs and our homes to do 
the fighting the men.who stay at home 
mustn’t get rich out of our necessities. If 
we give ourselves they must give their 
money. Of course business men have got to 
make a profit, and business must be kept 
going. We shall all want jobs again when 
this war is over, but there must be no great 
fortunes made out of the war. The Govern- 
ment must find a way to stop that.” 

That feeling is growing and hardening. 
It isn’t making itself heard loudly, but one 
has only to listen to the talk of men who 
have been called to service to know how 
widespread it is. We discuss these things 
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among ourselves. The change in o 
walk has brought with it a clarj 
simplicity. We see how we haye be 
bered with unessentials, with 
things, with possessions. In my ow 
find that my new estate has strippe 
all the shock absorbers I have cont 
put between me and the starkn 
actualities of life. I see the real m 

things. ie 

Some of us were talking the oth 
about the part women are playi 
war; how they are doing the work 
in England and France, and even 
in Russia. There is no brighter ch 
the war than the stories of what 
are doing in the Allied countries, ; 
made major of reserves broke out: 
say the women of this country aren 
ing up now that we are in; that th 
ers are opposed to sending their 
camp under the selective draft, 
believe a word of it. There may 
mothers, but I personally have ney: 
of one. Take my own case. Iam 
son. We are Southerners. My mo 
dured the ordeal of having all the 
her family killed or wounded in t] 
War. She was in the path of Sh 
army, and her home was destroye 
was a refugee, homeless and wande 
a time in her own country. She kno 
war means. She hates war. Yet 
and simple and direct are her yis 
understanding that when we got i 
war she wrote me at once simply | 
questioningly to ask when I should 
abroad. Her grandsons had offere 
selves and had been accepted. She 
for granted that I could not do less. 
that she is not the only one who 
that way. f 

“‘T heard only yesterday of a fa 
mother who had five sons in the 
The youngest was in one of the 
camps. He had written home i 
alarm that some of the very young 
in the camp were being weeded out 
it was feared that they were not 
enough for the responsibilities of co, 
He himself was one of so tender an 
he was afraid he might be among | 
to go. His parents flew to his as‘ 
They went to those in command ar 
that their Benjamin, though you 
mature beyond his years, and al 
They cited examples of his ste 
They clamored that he have his q 
serve. He got it, and his mother } 
tent. 

“Now that sort of thing I have 
plenty, and I believe that most of | 
and men who have gone into the 
have that invaluable moral backin;’ 

What has happened to me has h 
to thousands of others all over the 
States. The experience has broug}| 
gether. That is what gives it sigii 
and meaning. It is knitting bonds 
men who had nothing in i ae 
drawing us all closer to one anotl: 
know we are doing the real right thg 
know what we are here for: | 

“To such a task we can dedit 
lives and our fortunes, everything 1 
are and everything that we have, 
pride of those who know that the 
come when America is privil if 
her blood and her might for the p1 
that gave her birth and a | 
peace which she has treasured. 

“God helping her, she can do nett 
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Kolynos Dental Cream has a unique war record. 
For three years it has been in extensive use in 
various Armies in the Field, in the European War. 


is been a War of constant and severe emergencies. Soldiers have been serv- 
inder extreme conditions. It has been a period when any extra efficiency has 
‘out in the spotlight, and when any flaw in equipment quickly uncovered itself. 


are ten proven facts of the extraordinary war efficiency of Kolynos Dental 
m, disclosed by its use in the field and which have given it an undisputed 
‘on among soldiers themselves. : 


i 
I 


It cleans the teeth with unexampled 

completeness, and is also a valuable 
antiseptic and germicide. Soldiers have 
learned the tremendous importance of keeping 
the mouth and throat as free from germs as 
possible. 


Be It is highly concentrated, weighing only 
1% ounces, tube included. A very little 
of it goes a long way. 


3. It can be used, in emergency, without 
water. 


4 Rubbed on the gums with the finger, it 

* gratefully cools and refreshes the mouth 
and increases the flow of saliva—known to be 
extremely important on a long, dusty march. 


5. In “‘trench gingivitis”’ it is most helpful. 
Do you know what “trench gingivitis”’ 
is? It is a very bothersome inflammation of 


the gums—and Kolynos alleviates it and re- 
duces the inflammation. 


6 Where other first-aid has been lacking, 

* the soldiers have learned that the appli- 
cation of Kolynos to wounds has a cleansing, 
disinfecting influence. 


7. In case of burns it gives relief; by ex- 
* cluding air and through disinfection. 


8 Dissolved in water and used as a gargle it 
* relieves a soldier’s overstrained and in- 
flamed throat. 


9 Applied to the nostrils, it is helpful in 
* the early stages of a cold. 


10 In base hospitals, where complicated 

* wounds and fractures of the mouth and 
jaws are treated, Kolynos has been found of 
great value by reason of its cleansing, anti- 
septic, deodorizing and disinfecting properties. 


_ €ar in mind that, in addition to being used and recommended by over one-half of the Dental profession of the United Kingdom, 4 
8 ental Cream has been favorably passed upon and distributed by the War Office in London and the British Red Cross Society. Of z 
00 American Dentists, most of whom have been preparing the teeth of the American soldier for the Stress of war, over 39,000 have , 
€led Kolynos. 

ertainly no other dentifrice covers so wide a field of usefulness. You will make a good soldier better fit by placing Kolynos 
8 his hands. Co. 
. of 
7 The Kolynos Company g 

? Conn., U. S. A. 

{ ) New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. ‘4 
? Please send a free trial 


‘you have a son or an acquaintance who has entered the service, fill in his name and address in 
on and mail it to us so we may provide him gratis with a trial tube, as we provided soldiers Q 
Wed Britain and France. 


you already know about Kolynos, do him the great service of buying him a half dozen iA) 


¥ Niirty cents each, at the nearest druggist, and send them to him if he has already 
a) d out. 


of (Name) gts) eae = 


oo” (Address): 2} 2 eas ee 


(Fill in this coupon and mail it at once for your friend or yourself) 


tube of Kolynos Dental Cream 
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Let an Indiana Truck earn for you as this one has earned 


for George E. Atwater, of Sioux Falls, S. D. Here is his report: 


“My Indiana Truck paid for itself in six months, and 
it is earning at the rate of $6,000 a year. Upkeep is in- 
significant, and gasoline, oil, etc., are very low. It is en- 
tirely satisfactory in every respect, and my results with 
itarebiggerthanI expected. (Signed)George E. Atwater.” 


The Owner— 
George E. Atwater 


Save owners big money because of 112% 
Reserve Strength in heavy duty motor— 
crankshaft — 80,000-mile axles — frame — 
brakes—clutch. Save $100 to $1000 on 
prices: 1-ton $1550; 2-ton $2250; 3'-ton 


INDIANA TRUCK CORPORATION MARION. INDIANA 


CO pind 
ECONOMIZE 


N 


wa Regie ae 
ANA TRUCK ¢ 

ON OTOR TRUCKS eae 
ARION,IND=U: 


ya 


tenn. 
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Other Indiana Records gleaned from 1,000 lines 
of-businéss: Hauled as low as 644 cents per ton mile; 
earned $80 to $100 a day; a seven-truck fleet earned 
$50,000; the first Indianas built have paid back their 
purchasers Millions of Dollars in Earnings. 


Worm Drive 


$3000; 5-ton $4000. Your Indiana dealer 
will let you pay as the truck earns itself. 


Write for Operating Costs Book 


giving detail figures ‘‘averaged”’ from rec- 
ords of many Indianas in service. 


Service 
Stations 
In 350 
» Cities 
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Al YOUNG MAN’S GAME 


(Continued from Page 16) 


another instant he would have left it behind. 
Yet something terrible was happening. 
Even as these thoughts flashed through his 
mind he emerged into sunshine and saw the 
mountain slope rushing up to meet him. 

Then he understood. He understood the 
thing a young man’s lightning-quick sensi- 
bilities would have explained to him on the 
instant of its happening. He understood 
that what to him had been confusion would 
have been to a youngster, who flew by feel, 
the feather-lightness of the seat, which 
meant that the machine was dropping 
down. 

The engineer, feeling his age like a curse, 
drew the steering post toward him and 
raised the elevators. The machine did not 
respond. His body did not grow heavy 
with the sudden hardening of the seat be- 
neath him. The descent continued with a 
sharpness that meant nothing less than 
complete disaster. The supporting quality 
had gone out of the air. 

It was a situation in which young avia- 
tors flounder wildly; but this man, himself 
double the age of most flyers, was not given 
to floundering. Instead, he analyzed his 
danger. It was plain to him that he had 
entered a heavy downward draft. He had 
flown into it when he steered in toward the 
peak to cut the streamer short. He had 
ventured close to the mountainside. That 
was it! He had been caught by a current of 
air that flowed down the mountain like a 
waterfall. 

Nature, he reasoned instantly, preserved 
a full law of compensation. Would there 
not be an equal component of air flowing 
upward on the opposite side of that moun- 
tain cone? He lowered the elevators so as 
to give least resistance to a movement 
straight forward and opened his throttle 
to the last ounce of driving power. He set 
rudder and aileron for a curving course. 

The craft lost altitude more rapidly than 
before, but it drove ahead. It was describ- 
ing a great spiral round the mountain— 
a spiral so steep that nothing might 
descend it and live. When the machine had 
been caught in the air current it had been 
facing the sea. Now it was facing the north. 
At last it was facing away from the sea. It 
had come to the opposite side of the moun- 
tain; but it was so near to the forested 
cafion that the limbs stood out like warning 
arms. Then a sudden halting and shiver- 
ing. To the engineer’s imagination it was as 
though a power ram had struck beneath his 
seat—had struck up from below. 

The machine hung there, stunned; then, 
with no change in its elevator planes, it be- 
gan steadily and swiftly to rise. Nature was 
rewarding engineering faith with a counter- 
current that swept straight up to the realms 
of safety. Even as he rode it the engineer’s 
thoughts were busy with the palpable law 
of the thing—that air currents flow up one 
side of a mountain and down the other side, 
just’ as ocean currents flow up and down a 
peak sunk below the surface of the sea. 

When Mr. Myden observed that the air 
spout was no longer lifting the machine his 
altimeter showed that he was four thousand 
feet above the peak of Tamalpais. He 
tasted the elation of a sailor who has es- 
caped the fury of a storm by putting out to 
sea. Here, on high, he was safe in the ele- 
ment to which he seemed now to belong; 
it was only the earth that was dangerous. 

“Jake Myden,”’ he shouted, as though to 
make himself hear above the roar of the 
engine, ‘‘the worm has got his pin feathers, 
and don’t you forget it!” 

What the birdling felt was that he had 
proved his right to exist among airwise 
things. 
soar home on still wing, like a hawk that had 


./omade its kill in the open sky. Home was 


‘twenty miles away and Mr. Myden was 
nearly seven thousand feet above the water. 
He made a quick computation and told him- 
self the thing could be done. He brought 
the machine to position and set a course by 
the glistening Ferry Tower and Oakland’s 
skyscraping City Hall. 

For half a minute he let the engine 
thunder at top speed; then elosed the 
throttle entirely. With no sound but the 
screaming of the air against it,.the craft 
drove through space like a stiff-winged 
duck ending its long migratory flight from 
the Arctic. The mountains, the redwoods, 
the towns, the Golden Gate, the toy ship- 
ping, skipped along below the flyer as on 
a moving-picture screen. The machine 
wheeled at the end of the mighty glide, and 


He was conscious of a desire to 
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the propeller was set in slow revo] 
steady a conqueror down to earth, 

The flying boat sputtered up the 
into the hangar and the engine hy 
last on the turntable; but the ms 
cockpit sat still. “Lute’s right,” 
tered reflectively; “dead right! T} 
is a game of feel. And when a man 
are rusty—why, then ——” Hele 
with the animation of one who sees 
his problem. “Then, he must suy 
his feelers with brains!” 


A visitor arrived early at the | 
Utilities office and asked for Mr, 
The visitor was a youthful perso) 
checked clothes and easy smile e 
his confidence. Miss Scudder look 
at his card and dropped her eraser’ 

““Who’d have thought it,” st} 
“that I’d be meeting you face tc’ 
this office, when a hundred times | 
bered up at you from the windo 
Oh, Mr. Ball, how does it feel t/ 
dare-devil of the air?” 

“Cut it! Can it! Nix on that d, 
stuff!” lightly exclaimed the hero | 
dred exhibitions. ‘“‘It’s not meI’1| 
talk about. It’s a cinch you haven’: 
dope on that old boss of yours; aj 
we're waiting I’ll slip you informa) 

Barry Ball kept his promise so » 
had Mr. Myden come in during | 
few minutes he might have foun¢, 
nographer without breath enoug]; 
good morning. When he did arri 
Mr. Ball who voiced a greeting. — 

“Aw, say now,” he cried as he) 
handshake, “but you are the - 
thing! When you got to monkey, 
Mount Tamalpais I buzzed right 0) 
to see what would happen. I saw : 
into that downshoot and go slidi| 
the mountain like a kid down ay 
banister; and I said: ‘Curtains; 
Then I saw you come up from be! 
peak, like you was shot out of a g 
so I came in this morning to sha) 
with the luckiest guy that ever floye 
bumpy air.” 

“Ah—ahem! Why, young m:- 
Something had gone wrong wi 
den’s vocal controls; he looked! 
Scudder’s wonderstruck face, andi 
took on the hue of a nicely boiled 

“Tf King George had eloped,” 
Imogene Scudder at last, “I'd 
lieved it sooner!” 

“IT got you all right,” the dare 
the air went on. ‘‘ You were bo 
that little cloud off the peak. No 
from me, and don’t ever monkey I 
other bunch of moisture so long as) 
Me now—I’d rather fly blindfolde 
a cloud. It fools you till it gets yo 
Whenever the fog is coming in so j 
slice it, then the little old sidewal' 
enough for me.” | 

“Come in! Come in!” [ 

Mr. Myden, having recoveredil 


led briskly into his private offi 


Ball obeyed; but, first, he said si 
behind his hand to Miss Scudder 
his hope that they might meet ag 
imminent future. | 
As Mr. Myden’s visitors aly 
parted by way of the reception r@ 
not surprising that this hope wat! 
in about ten minutes. The resut) 
the interview may have been due 
Ball’s solicitude for the safety of 
it ended with his begging the s 
to urge her dotty old boss t 
clouds; to which she replied t! 
she shouldn’t be surprised 
eating them raw for breakfe 


Mr. Myden had been on 
cruise. He had bored steai 
east and had not turned be 
Sierras stood before him like. 
well. As he came homeward no 
covered that a gray invader ha@ 
his familiar fields. A high fog wa 
conquest of the entire bay region , 
the form of a cloud a few hundr!! 
thickness, and as he looked towa' ! 
vancing edge it was as thoug 
upon a cross section of two world: 
the horizontal partition lay the 
all the works of men in a gl00 ; 
mission; above it a sea of whit 
8 


tumbled and frothed in sunshine 
The fog had spared the ayiate 
Moving at customary altitude | 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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Why the Manufacturer Likes 
it—Because of the system of 
Quality and Quantity backed by 


superior service. 


Mail Order Service Everywhere—Quick 


The better the service facilities 
after you buy it, the better is the prod- 
uct when you buy it. 


Those who cry, ‘‘we put service 
into our product and therefore do not 
need service stations’ fool no one. 
They do not even hide their own 
weakness. 


Auto-Lite service stations dot the 
entire country as do no others. Yet 
not one half of one per cent of the han- 
dreds of thousands of Auto-Lite sys- 
tems in existence have ever required 
service repairs. 


But when accidents, carelessness or 
uncontrollable conditions make service 
attention necessary, it is a great 
source of satisfaction to know that the 
Auto-Lite policy makes it quickly 
available—no matter where you live. 


Our output of 1800 a day evidences 
our success and leadership. As we 


rank first in manufacture so do we lead 
in service. 


See that the next car you buy is 
equipped with the Auto-Lite System. 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 


Head Office and Factory, Toledo, Ohio 


re. Fe . a ey Out age 
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Detroit Sales Office, 1507 Kresge Bldg. 
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b knittin 1G 


— Friend of your body 
— Friend of your pocket-book 


There’s a tang in the 
air of mornings. Nights 
are getting chill. Leaves 
are turning goldenbrown. 
Soon Fall will be saying 
Hello to winter. 


Now is the time to 
prepare for Jack Frost. 
Get him before he gets 
you. Now is the time to 
get your winter under- 
wear. And these are the 
reasons why your under- 
wear should be_ 1o-rib 
Mayo Underwear. 

1o-rib knitting — 10 ribs 
to the inch instead of 8— 
gives Mayo Underwear a 
cozy warmth that’s down- 
right friendly. For it’s plain 
common-sense to see that 


a closer knit fabric is bound 
to be a warmer fabric. 


And the same to-rib knit- 
ting makes Mayo Under- 
wear more elastic. Friend, 
when you get into Mayo 


Underwear, your body will 
thank 1o-rib knitting for 
that easy Mayo stretch and 
“sive”. Your Mayo Under- 
wear will never bind in any 
body movement. And 
Mayo says, “Away with 
scratch, away with itch, 
goodbye tickle.” 


Does to-rib Mayo wear 
longer? Is 10-rib Mayo 
Underwear more economi- 
cal? Itis. That stronger 
Mayo 1o-rib knitting does 
stand washboard rub and 
wringer strain. 


= 


No, friends, Mayo is not 
the only underwear knit with 
1o ribs to the inch. But 
Mayo Underwear is the ony 
medium-priced underwear 
knit with 10-ribs to the inch. 
Only in Mayo does friendly 
1o-rib warmth join hands 
with a friendly price. 


Winter is just around the 
corner. So is a Mayo 
dealer. Will winter ge¢ you 
or will you get winter? Will 
you get 10-rib Mayo under- 
wear? ‘Today? 


Made from Mayo Yarn 


for MEN 


WINTER UNDERWEAR 223 MEN 


The only medium-priced underwear 
that’s “actually knit in the dollar way” 


Men’s winter Shirts and Drawers 
Men’s winter Union Suits 


Boys’ winter Union Suits 


Any progress1ve dealer either has or will quickly 
get for ‘you thts ro-rib Mayo Underwear. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
pass along under the cloud and arrive at 
his landing water. But everything within 
Mr. Myden rebelled: against taking the 
under side of that cloud when at the upper 
side of it lay the most inviting region he 
had ever seen. 

“Vapor,’’ reasoned the engineer as he 
held the steering post in readiness to raise 
or lower the elevator planes, “‘is dangerous 
only when you attempt to maneuver in it. 
Now if a fellow were above a thin blanket 
such as this he could readily dive down 
through it whenever he got ready. Mr. 
Barry Ball says no clouds; but doubtless 
he would call a little stunt like this a pink- 
whiskered cinch!” 

The steering post was pulled toward the 
flyer and the machine climbed to a new 
level. It had flattened out nicely once 
more when the great bowl of the earth, 
as constant from the air as the inverted 
bowl of the sky is from the ground, disap- 
peared abruptly. The machine now pounded 
along a hundred yards above the billows of 
an ocean of mist. The dazzling sea stretched 
away to the horizon and its navigator was 
pleased to find that his sense of equilibrium 
adjusted as readily to its surface as to the 
wash of the bay. He was not going to 
upset just because the earth was hidden; 
but a new question presented itself: How 
was he going to keep from getting lost? 

Then he discovered an island! It was 
brown and rugged and covered with scrag- 
gly trees. It was clearly mundane. His 
geographical instinct told him this island 
must be the knobby summit of Mount 
Diablo, the highest peak of the vicinity. 
It was vastly comforting to find one object 
of the known world upthrust into this terra 
incognita, and immediately he saw a way 
to make it serve him. A known object, 
he would use it as his homing buoy. 

Mr. Myden opened the throttle and 
abandoned himself to the joy of a twenty- 
mile straightaway; then he circled and laid 
a fresh course, with no more than a glance 
at the distant island. In a new Atlantic 
he was a solitary but reassured Columbus. 
And what discoveries awaited him! All 
the fog clouds he had ever looked up at 
were gray. Now he knew grayness was 
only absence of light, for even through his 
amber-tinted goggles the surface below 
him, twisting lazily in the full flood of the 
sun, was transcendently white. When he 
chose a course away from the sun his 
shadow raced ahead of him on the cloud, 
an unbelievable apparition. This shadow, 
shaped even more like a bird than the ma- 
chine that cast it, was nearly black; but 
the black had a border of purple, and the 
purple was edged with orange! 

Mr. Myden made careful note of the 
phenomenon. He would carry it back, a 
glittering problem, to the physicists of the 
State University; and then he forgot the 
physicists, for this skipping rainbow, chal- 
lenging him to race with it, added the 
final featherweight to his own enchant- 
ment. It detached him from every earthly 
fetter. For an unmeasured time it was not 
a human but an exulting eagle that flew 
up and down, up and down, sole lord of 
this shining kingdom. 

A sudden danger brought Mr. Myden 
back to his engineering senses. He was 
being engulfed in an upheaval of his ocean. 
Columns and banks of mist rose about 
him. He pulled up sharply and soared 
above the danger. It pursued. It had 
already swallowed his guiding island and 
it seemed eager to swallow him. 

His analytical mind supplied an explana- 
tion: There had been a change of wind. 
A vigorous current was causing the even 
cloud of fog to swirl and expand. It was 
chasing him now and it might- chase him 
upward for a mile. There was no escape in 
that direction; he must go down. He must 
dive; dive sharply, and not venture to ease 
the dip until he had torn his way clean 
through the blanket. And what if the 
blanket was fluffing out on the under side 
as rapidly as on the upper? What if its 
fringe was already dragging the ground? 

The engineer did not add to his danger 
by seconds of hesitation. He gave the 
steering post a forward shove. The ma- 
chine, which had been climbing, hung a 
moment as though to get the drift of the 
pilot’s intention, then dived like a turtle 
into the fog. 

Mr. Myden was conscious of a rush of 
icy vapor that blinded, suffocated and 
drenched him. Down, down, down, down— 
down in the dark! How would it all 
end? He was conscious of approaching 
light; then light’was upon him, as upon a 


-blur of his goggles 


November 


passenger shooting out of a railroad 
He snatched the steering post tow: 
and when the machine had flatte 
he looked down. Even through tl 
he could see 
was a safe six hundred feet above a. 
eucalyptus trees. a 

Mr. Myden knew the wayi 
that grove. They screened 
mills. He was a twenty-minute 
home. He swerved into his 
above the bay’s margin and 
a tremendous sigh. He was 
safe as any sturdy flapper of 
but he was no longer what k 


the precious memory, as tho 
every part of it past all poy 
him; and as he clutched he 
words to a marching rhythm of 
hood: ; 

“T’m an eagle; I’m an ea 
freckled old eagle, by gad!” F 

“The big boss—is he in his ken 

The grinning face of Barry Ball 
through a narrow crack in the 
Utilities Company’s door, just a) 
wedged nearly every morning fo; 
night. Invariably Mr. Ball callec: 
hour before J. Bigler Myden wa 
arrive; and never, since the first : 
had he been able to wait lon; 
twenty-five minutes, 

“Tf I were a crippled rabbit,’ 
Imogene Scudder, “you are prec? 
ae of greyhound I’d love to hay, 
trail.” 

“Meaning it’s O. K. for me to¢ 

“Meaning that you ought to ) 
this time the big boss never hcp 
office before nine-thirty.” p 

“Invitation accepted! I'll comi 
stick, just to show that I’m not] 
patient little thing you guessed m”’ 

Barry Ball came in and stuck 
discussed, with the persiflage 
many things having little to do wi 
devices for trains, and a grea! 
with their growing esteem for 
Eddie Mix, the office imp, whistle 
an errand and was dispatched on 
Finally the talk revolved to Mr 

“He flaps regular,” said the 
the air, “but he don’t han 
impure ether over Market 
don’t lamp him very often. 
old goose.” i 

“But is he?” Miss Seudde 
with her eraser and grew sé 
any man in the grandpa 
take his exercise up where h 
the swallows out of his way 

“You're getting wiser ever} 
Barry Ball commended. “ lying 
young-man stuff, you know 


north wind, we’ll just have 
fishes off him at the bottom 
dig him out of the subcellar 
orchard. Take it from me, 

But Miss Scudder was 
further from Mr. Ball. TI] 
taneously aware that J. Bi 
with them and that there w 
basis for assuming that 
hearing. Miss Scudder 
meaningless keys on her t 
Ball fumbled for a cigarel 
givingly, and said: ; 

“The air now—I’ll bet 
a lot about it.” 

“Quite possibly,” agreed 
the Utilities Company as 
mahogany door of his private au 
“But before I ventured in ‘thee 
I knew that gravity is the mos? 
law of Nature, and that a fall is 
which can be taken out of any of8 
cially the young. Miss Seudder,/he 
engaged you may come in for at 


Mr. Myden had a fondness fo? ; 
ture of the Mission type. Star 
versity presented the finest exam 
had ever seen. He was fond mie 
the Quad with loving eye, his po: 4 
being usually about two_thovit 
above the red-tiled roofs. The rt 
forty miles south of his hangar 
fourths of his route was above tl ba: 

The distance had never seemev? 


siderable as on an afternoon out 
(Concluded on Page 81 — 
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Sanitary | 
) luftless 
Mattres 


DUG 


pay 
Sleeping on 4 


aa, Like Steeping on 3 
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This Trade-mark 
Protects You 


~ The Sealy is Building an Army 


An army of trim, fit, strong men and women—who arise each morning 
refreshed and energized. They greet each day full of vigor and confident in 
spirit—with mental and physical forces ready for every emergency. 


For the Sealy Sanitary Tuftless Mattress brings quick sleep and perfect rest. It 
banishes the sleepless nights that sap the strength of the nervous and overworked 
constitution. If you want to experience better sleep, rejuvenating rest, sleep on a 
Sealy and join the army that knows the Sealy as America’s Standard Mattress—most 
comfortable for 35 years. 


Luxuriously Comfortable— Economical 


Each Sealy is filled with a single deep, 
springy batt of pure, new, long-fbre 
cotton. Made where the best cotton 


never pull apart. No tufts are neces- 
sary, hence there are no uncomfort- 
able Jumps and hollows—no tabs to 


grows—with the fibres first blown apart 
and then inter-woven into an inseparable 
cushion by the patented Sealy air-woven 
process. 

Holds its shape and resilience per- 
manently, for the inter-woven fibres can 


catch dust. 

Each Sealy is sold under our written 
guarantee that it will neither pack, 
spread nor grow lumpy in twenty years. 
It is a permanent investment in comfort. 
Never needs re-making. 


Try a Sealy for Sixty Nights 


We have authorized each of our dealers to sell the Sealy on sixty nights’ approval. 
Order one sent home today, and learn why famous hotels are advertising the fact that 
their beds are equipped with the Sealy. It contains no linters, felt, animal hair -or 
other substitutes—just pure, new, long-fbre cotton. Your money cheerfully refunded 
if it is not the most comfortable mattress you ever tried. 


Write for name of the Sealy dealer and free miniature mattress museum with 
samples of different mattress materials. 


SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY, Sugar Land, Texas 


You Steen Soundly on a Sealy) — ask any glarmclock 


Ca eee oH | YM SF I GGESTION ¢ wm | ’ 


ogee mei 

5 Ribas rei ete ad iat: Sin aenvtilinc achat : 

_ Read Booklet for Complete Description of Substi- | Sarat 
i tutes Used for Cotton in Mattresses ‘ 


Sealy Mattress Company 
Sugar Land, Texas} 


Send me free and without obligation on my part, name of 
Sealy Mattress dealer and box containing samples of cotton and 
cotton seeds as shown in Box to the left. 


MINIATURE MATTRESS MUSEUM ; 
From SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY, Sugar Land, exes, 


fe 


Name 


Street and Number 


PULL EEE LLLP 


City and State ee ee 
Clip This Coupon and Mail It Today 
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Back in the ’90s the 10 gauge was the 
weapon that had the call among American 
sportsmen. 

But as the game became scarcer, there 
came a better sense of sportsmanship. The 
10 gauge yielded to the 12 gauge. 

Today, hunters who are in it for ‘‘Sport’s 
Sake”’ are taking to the light 20 and 16 gauges 
—the true sportsman’s guns.. 

When you carry a 20 gauge, you’re play- 
ing the game and you earn every bird you 
bring down. 


Quicker action and better pattern 
with the 20 gauge 


In the hands of a good shot, the 20 gauge has proved 
almost as effective a field gun as the 12 gauge. This is 
because in the first place, being lighter, it permits of 
quicker handling; you get onto your game faster. 

Then, too, if you’re quick, most of your shots at 
quail, snipe and prairie chicken will be at from 15 to 25 
yards; at these distances the properly bored 20 gauge 
makes its best pattern, while the 12 gauge does not open 
up so as to give the shooter the full benefit of its larger 
load of shot until close to 40 yards. 

The 20 gauge then can give you as good a bag as a 12 
gauge if you handle it fast and get onto your game 
quickly. It’s a sportier gun to work with. 


A gun that few sportsmen 
can resist 


The nicely balanced model 12, Winchester 20 gauge 
with its slim, graceful barrel is a beautiful weapon and 
has a fascination about it few sportsmen can resist. 


Why the 20 Gauge 
is Gaining in Popularity 


Quick feeder, sure ejector. 
Throws empty shell to the 
side, out of your way. 


Winchester 20 gauge. 


It works smoothly in whatever position it is held. 

A man who has used this Model 12, 20 gauge Win- 
chester; or its duplicate in the model 97, 16 gauge— 
for those who prefer a hammer action gun—for a few days 
of shooting, finds it hard to go back to his heavier 
12 gauge. 


The barrel is the gun 


Men who know guns realize that the accuracy and 
durability of a gun lie in the barrel. On the quality of 
the barrel depends the quality of the gun. There is ab- 
solutely no difference in the standard of quality of the 
barrels on the highest or lowest priced Winchester guns. 
With Winchester the barrel is the gun and the single 
standard of quality has been attained only by the most 
unremitting attention to the boring, finishing and testing 
of the barrel. 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrels of the Winchester Models 12 and 97 have 
been scientifically bored to micrometer measurements 
for the pattern they are meant to make. The degree of 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


Dense, even, hard hitting, 
quick opening pattern of the 


November;, ; 


Winchester Model12 hammerless Shot- 
gun, 20, 16 and 12 gauge 


, 


the guns cannot leave the factory. 
The Nickel-Steel construction preserves the orig 


by Winchester, gives the Winchester barrel a distin y 
blue finish that, with proper care, will last a lifetim’ 


What ) Means 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed and Pro} 
Winchester. This stamp stands for Winchests 
guarantee of quality, with fifty years of the best gi- 
making reputation behind it. |. 

Every gun that bears the name “Winchester” ‘d 
that is marked with the Winchester Viewed and Pro’ 
stamp has been fired many times for smooth action « 
accuracy, and with excess loads for strength. At 
stage of Winchester manufacture machine producti ‘ 
supplemented by human craftsmanship. Itisa test a 
adjustment process. : 

It is this care in manufacturing that has produ’ 
in these two light gauge models guns that have va 
the admiration of all true sportsmen who follow ‘Spt 
for Sport’s Sake. 


Write for details of Winchestt 
shotguns, rifles and ammunitic 


The Winchester catalog is an encyclopedia on sh 
guns, rifles and ammunition. Every hunter shot 
have one. It gives detailed specifications of * 
Model 12 and describes at length the principles ? 
which every one of the world-famous Winches! 
rifles and shotguns is built. Write today. We v! 
mail you a copy free, postpaid. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
DEPT. 164 NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Winchester Model 97 Hammer Shotgun. Take- 
down Repeating Shotgun. Made in 12 gauge 
and 16 gauge. The favorite with shooters who 

prefer a slide forearm repeating shotgun with 
. a hammer. 
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(Concluded from Page 78) 

fter Barry Ball’s overpublic re- 
Mr. Myden traveled southward in 
ym of an eager breeze; and then, as 
great observation circles above the 
gle, he was aware that the velocity 
jr current was increasing. Round 
circle the machine shot ahead of 
peed; round the other half it hung 


e flyer approached the bay on the 
rd flight the sun was shining as 
as an hour before, but the water 
sharp atmospheric change. There 
whitecaps now, such as had raced 
ebay with him; but, instead, there 
yming wind-driven billows, which 
not to halt at the shore line, but 
d up by the pitching white tree- 
orchard and sent rolling on to the 
miles ahead the Dumbarton 
e stood out like a tarred skele- 
ly was the piling hidden but a 
dragging across presented the 
ling with the waves. 
m Bridge was a bewitched dead 
ot receding. The freight train 


d eatch up with the black 
ile he poised there, as though the 
id power to make its resistance felt 
sand feet in the air, he remembered 
of Barry Ball: 
er your old lunatic of a boss stalls 
rth wind 3Y 
was precisely what he was doing! 
id was the blast that sometimes 
ring down out of Alaska to wither 
1, and to churn the air until the 
smselves found it a misery. Even 
Myden could see far below him a 
gray gulls, each headed as he was, 
ting the air with determined wing, 
, stalled as he was at the bridge’s 
e. This was the emergency Barry 
said the older man could not go 
alive. 
achine spurted forward—forward 
a. It was as though the blast had 
leaving not enough air for buoy- 
he aviator grappled with his new 
. His eyes and the softened seat 
he was sweeping waterward, but 
¢d the impulse to pull up the ele- 
ames. The blast would renew its 
‘reasoned, and the machine, if 
 astiff climbing attitude, might be 
mto its back. He was saving the 
‘as his last dangerous resort. 
the machine caught and hung a 
before pitching on down. The 
e left it wabbling uncertainly two 
feet above the bay. He studied 
ag possibilities. No flying boat, he 
‘could live in those billows. He 
the other way; must try that last 
de drew the steering post toward 
thot the throttle to the limit of the 


wer. 
hee quivered, bounded—and be- 
mn 


the altimeter showed fifteen hun- 
Mr. Myden flattened out with a 
| satisfaction. He was in the zone 
osing. Below him was the region 
tlocal disturbance; above him the 
highest velocity. He had calcu- 
t the middle ground would offer 
tag chance. 

‘rand then another hour wore by. 
jar was thirty miles from Dum- 
| idge. In coming down Mr. Myden 
Irom one point to the other in 
mutes. Now, after two hours of 
£e speed, he was halfway between. 
had been thrown out of his fight- 
md twice he had won it back. It 
attle of a lifetime; but not merely 
lo save a life. The man had been 
: a zealot, a fanatic who, with no 


f individual consequences, fought 
Gite an efficiency principle of im- 
\ to the race. 

_yden’s right hand dropped from 
He tried to clench his fingers, 
4 not. He had maintained a vise- 
oN the wood without knowing it, 
‘¢and was benumbed. He beat the 
ssnember against the edge of the 
beat the skin off until the needles 
tourn through his fingers; and he 
Was coming back. Then when the 
l could grasp the wheel once more 
‘ *culation into the left one. 

move now was a tactic, thor- 
y ough instantly considered. It was 
nf! campaign that was in progress, 
fring campaign; and it was Engi- 
€n rather than Aviator Myden 
‘#arrying it on. No untrained man 


off into a distant tunnel before 
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could have done it—no untrained stripling, 
such, for instance, as he who had slangily 
proclaimed flying to be the prerogative of 
youth. Back of what the engineer was 
doing was his full power of calculation, of re- 
source, of calm fortitude—all the experi- 
ence, in fact, of all his hard-spent years. 

His years! Suddenly he remembered. 
This was his birthday. ‘Congratulations, 
Jake Myden!”’ he shouted. ‘To-day you 
are fifty years young!” 


Commuters clutching their hats on the 
open decks of the Oakland ferryboat were 
treated to a spectacle that made them for- 
get the extraordinary pitching of the boat. 
In the burnished evening sky, from which 
every particle of dust and smoke had been 
swept, they beheld a luminous aircraft 
breasting the gale. For them the sun had 
set, but the biplane was bathed in a golden 
flood. It was an unearthly creature that 
defied storms. For many seconds it would 
halt and struggle; then it would slip 
through the clasp of the wind. It appeared 


to move at the behest of a power that was | 


calm, determined, irresistible. 

The watchers broke their spell with a 
tumult of cries. The flyer was pitifully 
human, after all—he was pitching down! 
From the ferryboat it seemed as if the ma- 
chine must bury itself in the soft earth of 
the marsh; but, instead, it flattened out a 
few yards above the tules and settled into 
the protected waters of Oakland Creek. 


The morning newspapers gave most of 
the front page to the unprecedented feat of 
J. Bigler Myden in an unprecedented north 
wind. He had taken his place, they de- 
clared, among world-famous conquerors of 
the air. There was also a paragraph record- 
ing another aviator’s adventure: Barry 
Ball, a dare-devil hero of innumerable exhi- 
bitions, had also been caught in the gale, 
though fortunately he was hardly higher 


than the housetops at the time. He had | 


escaped with nothing more serious than the 
wrecking of his biplane and the double frac- 
turing of his left arm. 

Mr. Myden, embarrassed to stealthiness 
by much publicity, let himself into his pri- 
vate office through the hall door; but be- 
fore he could open his desk Miss Imogene 
Scudder was with him. Miss Scudder had 
read the papers; but that was not all—she 
was a commuter and she had seen the thing 
with her own eyes from the ferryboat. As 
she stood before her employer now she was, 
for the first time in her life, perhaps, bereft of 
words. She laid a hand gently on each of his 
lapelsand lookedupinto hisfreckled old face. 

It was pure reverence; but J. Bigler 
Myden did not know that. He put his arms 
round the blooming creature and kissed her 
again and again. The world regarded him 
as having attained the plane of miracle on 
the previous day; but in his own thought 
he had never touched it until now. He saw 
himself as the accepted of this unresisting 
maiden, and twenty-five years slipped from 
him as though they had never been. 

Barry Ball came into the room. His head 
was bandaged and his left arm swung 
stiffly in a sling. The look he gave the older 
man was the look the conquered gives the 
conqueror. Mr. Myden detached one arm 
and put it carefully about the young man’s 
shoulders. Barry Ball began to ery. 

“Tut, tut!’’ exclaimed the old eagle. 
“Your days in the air may be over; but 
what of that? You understand machinery 
and I’m going to make you a foreman in my 
plant.” 

Imogene Scudder squealed. She clasped 
her arms round her employer’s neck; and 
this time it was she who did the kissing. 

“*Tt’s just like you! Just like you!” she 
cried. “‘Now Barry and I can marry on the 
very day we had intended!”’ 


Very late that afternoon J. Bigler Myden 
still bent over his desk. He was busy with 
the outline of a device the conception of 
which had come to him while he pitched 
with the gale; a device for reducing the 
hazards of travel in the sky. He laid down 
his instruments and allowed himself the 
luxury of living over in thought the unprece- 
dented incident that had begun his day in 
this room. 

““Love!”” he muttered at length, as 
though making a conclusion of the whole 
matter. “I guess that is strictly young- 
man stuff!” 

He picked up his pencil and went on 
with the device that was to make flying 
safer. And as it took form his face was 
more and more-alight with the glory of an 
intelligence that knows not the fiction of age. 
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The New Shave 
Is the Antiseptic Shave 


To make shaving safe and rid it of the danger of 
skin infection, Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream was 
originated in the laboratories of Lehn & Fink. It is 
a new product. It fills a long-felt need. 

Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream is two things in 
one. It combines as good a shaving cream as man 
ever whipped into a lather with the usefulness and 
sanitary features of an antiseptic shaving cream. 
In addition, it heals and soothes the skin and, best 
of all, protects the face from danger of infection from 
razor, brush, or any other source. 

Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream contains Lysol— 
the safe and sure antiseptic used in leading hos- 
pitals to guard against infection. 


Ask Your Dealer for 


Antiseptic 
Shaving Cream 


It Gives the Antiseptic Shave 


Science tells us that there is a possibility of dan- 
ger from infection after every shave. The razor 
blade “‘lifts up’’ minute portions of the skin, thus 
exposing the inner tender flesh. Here is a chance 
for infection. Infection starts in the little unseen 
cuts and scratches as well as the big ones. Use Lysol 
Antiseptic Shaving Cream and you need have no 
fear of infection because Lysol protects the face from 
germ infection from razor, brush, or any other source. 


Enjoy an Antiseptic Shave 
Trial Tube Sent FREE 


Send for a sample tube of this new, scientific, antiseptic 
shaving cream and enjoy the luxury of getting more than a 
fine, smooth, comfortable shave. Enjoy the added satisfaction 
of getting a safe shave and the very comforting thought of 
knowing that your face is protected against infection which 
starts in abrasions and cuts so tiny you cannot see them as 
well as the big cuts. 


Mail coupon today and you will promptly receive a generous 
sample tube. If you can’t wait that long to try it, you can 
probably get a large tube of Lysol Antiseptic 
Shaving Cream at any drug store. Anyway— 
try an Antiseptic shave! 


LEHN & FINK, 96 William St., New York 
Makers of Lysol Disinfectant and Pebeco Tooth Paste 


SOUR !SIGNUS*OUR<BOND® 


mg LEHN & FINK, 96 William Street, New York 
s Please send me a Free Trial Tube of Lysol 
Cut out, ® Antiseptic Shaving Cream, 
jul in, . 
: . | 
and mail = Name 
this coupon oe 
= Street 
= 
P) 
Catv —e —_ __State 
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Shoes. 
Shoes 


SPRING ST. FACTORY 
© Douglas'First Complete Factory 
480 Pairs Per Day 


ho more 


paid for 


by more 


FACTORY, SHOWING THE 30X 60 FT. ROOM makers, 
which Mr. Douglas began turing July 6,876 
Output 48 Pairs per Day 


make th 


venient 


CAUTION —Be sure the 
) price stamped on the bot- ¢ 
tom has not been erased 
or raised. 


Copyright, W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
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“LITTLE GUARD” 
THE NEW 


TORREY 


for a real shave and no cuts. 


Here’s a man’s 
kind of safety 
razor — with 
a perfect 
shaving 


$2 


It. usiea 
beautiful, 
keen blade, 24 
regular size, 
made safe with a 
reversible guard. 


It shaves quick, clean 
and close, but never 
roughs the skin. 
Guaranteed — if it isn’t satis- 
factory, return it for a new one. 
If your dealer hasn’t Torrey razors, 
write us; we'll tell you where to buy them, 
r Free —“‘How to Shave.” 
/ THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR COMPANY 
Dept. A, Worcester, Mass, 


. L. Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
atthefactory. Thevalueis guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
; same everywhere. 


they do in New York. They 


are always worth the price 


he quality of W.L. Doug- 


las product is guaranteed 


root age OF FRAUD. None 
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THE PRESENT W.L.DOUGLAS FACTORY AT BROCKTON, Mass 


WHERE 4000 SKILLED SHOEMAKERS ARE EMPLOYED. 
(CAPACITY 17.600 PAIRS PER DAY - FLOOR SPACE 293,950 SQ FEET 
To Ship the Annual Output of W.L. Douglas Shoes at one time 
would require 572 Freight Cars, Making a Trein 6% Miles Long * 
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ar 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 


33 $3.50 4 $4.50 $5 6 ‘7 & 58 
You can Save Money by a 


Wearing W. L. Douglas 


The Best Known 
in the World. 


They cost 
in San Francisco than 


them. : 
BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 


than 40 years’ expe- $3 $2.50 $2 


rience in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 


at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 


under the direction and supervision of experi- 


enced men, all working with an honest determination to 


e best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
genuine unless 


L. Douglas name and the retail price is 


stamped on the bottom. TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 


to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your local 


dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot supply 
you, take no other make. 
Write for booklet showing how to order shoes by 


stage free. 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


ASK FOR and GET 


Horlick’s 


The Original 


Malted Milk 


Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price. 


No Games Takeuineset! 


In all this big, wide world, there are no more absorbingly 
interesting games than Billiards and Pool. Everybody plays, 


or wants to play—and everybody wants to play well. It's 
Practice that perfects your game. 


For only a few cents a day, you can soon own your 


BURROWE 


Billiard and Pool Tabl 
Can be set on your dining or library table or on its own legs 
or folding stand. No special room is needed. Put up or down 


ina minute. Sizes range up to 4% x 9 ft. (standard). Prices 
of Tables $15 up ($1 or more down). Balls, cues, etc., free. 
The original Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Tables are 
world-famous, They are splendidly built in every particular. 
Many experts use them for home practice. Burrowes Regis 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made. 
Burrowes Tables are now on sale in many cities and towns. 
FREE TRIAL—write us for catalog (illustrated), 


containing free trial offer, prices, terms, order blanks, etc. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 813 Center Street, Portland, Me. 


Also San Francisco and Los Angeles Offices 
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THE MAN WhO QUIT 


(Continued from Page 14) 


could picture his wife’s amazement and 
pleasure; he could hear himself saying 
something like this: 

“Well, my dear, you’ve got your wish 
at last. After thinking it all over I’ve de- 
cided to cut out the golf and devote myself 
to the family. Yes; I’m through!” 

In this highly commendable spirit he ar- 
rived at home, only to find the shades 
drawn and the front door locked. As Coyne 
felt for his key ring he remembered that his 
wife had said something about taking the 
children to spend the day with her mother. 
It was also the servant’s afternoon off and 
the house was empty. Coyne was conscious 
of a slight disappointment; he was the 
bearer of glad tidings, but he had no audi- 
ence. 

“Oh, well,” he thought; “it’s been a 
long time since I had a quiet Sunday after- 
noon at home. Dome good. Guess I’ll read 
a while and then run over to mother’s for 
supper. I don’t read as much as I used to. 
Man ought to keep up to date.” 

Then, because he was a creature of habit 
and the most methodical of men, he must 
have his pipe and slippers before sitting 
down with his book. Mary Coyne was a 
good wife and a faithful mother, but she 
abominated a pipe in the living room; and 
she tolerated slippers only when they were 
of her own choosing. 

Now there are things which every 
woman knows; but there is one thing 
which no woman has ever known and no 
woman will ever know—namely, that she is 
not competent to select slippers for her lord 
and master. Bob Coyne was a patient 
man, but he loathed slippers his wife picked 
out for him. He was pledged to a worn and 
disreputable pair of the pattern known as 
Romeos—relics of his bachelor days. They 
were run down at the heel and thin of sole; 
but they were dear to his heart and he 
clung to them obstinately in spite of their 
shabby appearance. After the honeymoon 
it had been necessary to speak sternly with 
his wife on the subject of the Romeos, else 
she would have thrown them on the ash 
heap. Since that interview Mrs. Coyne— 
obedient soul!—had spent a great portion 
of her married life in finding safe hiding 
places for those wretched slippers; but no 
matter where she put them, they seemed 
certain of a triumphant resurrection. 

Coyne went on a still hunt for the 
Romeos, and found them at last, tucked 
away in the clothes closet of the spare room 
upstairs. This closet was a sort of catchall, 
as the closets of spare rooms are apt to 
be; and as Coyne 
stooped to pick up 
the slippers he 
knocked down 
something which 
had been standing 
inadarkcorner. It 
fell with a heavy 
thump, and there on 
the floor at his feet 


November 


was a rusty old mid-iron—the first }} 
Coyne had ever owned. 

He had not seen that mid-iron 
but he remembered it well. He | 
up, sighted along the shaft, foun jj 
reasonably straight and unwarp 
anced the club in his hands, waggleji 
as if to make a shot; then he re 
hastily, seized the slippers, andy 
downstairs. 

The book of his selection was on } 
recommended by press and pulp 
an ideal tale for a Sunday afternoc 
dragged an easy-chair to the front} 
lighted his pipe, put his worn Ron 
taboret, and settled down to solid py 
In spite of the fact that the book 
to be gripping, and entertaining fry 
to cover, Coyne encountered so 
culty in getting intothething. He; 
through the first chapter, yaw 
looked at his watch. 

“‘They’re just getting away for.{b: 
noon round,” said he; and then, it 
air of one who has caught him’ 
fault, he attacked Chapter Two. Jp; 
even worse than the first. He tolihi 
that the characters were out of 
the situations impossible, and thh 
strained or stale. 

At the end of Chapter Three hii 
the book across the room and eje 
eyes. Five minutes later he rose, hc 
the ashes from his pipe, and wer g| 
upstairs. He assured himself he wr 
search of anything; but his aim] 
derings brought him at last to t ; 
room, where he seated himself on he 
of the bed. He remained there fo 
minutes, motionless, staring int|s 
Then he rose, crossed the room ai d 
peared in the clothes closet. Wherle 
out the rusty mid-iron came wh 
Was this a sign of weakness, of cie1 
tion in the moral fiber, an indicat ¢ 
gret? Perish the thought! The exjin: 
Mr. Coyne offered himself was wf 
satisfactory. He merely wished toxa 
the ten-year-old shaft and ascertairyh 
it was cracked or not. He carriedie 
erable souvenir to the window al. 
tinized it closely; the shaft was sinc 

“A good club yet,” he muttered 

As hestood there, holding the oldjid 
in his hands, ten years slipped avy 
him. He remembered that club ve|w 
almost as well as a man rememberiis 
sweetheart. He remembered oth tl 
too—remembered that, as a yout)he 
never had the time or the inelirtio 
play at games of any sort. He hadeet 
busy getting his start, as the sayg| 
Then, at thirty, married and we 0 
hadelt 


way to business success, he hi 
need of open air and exercise, Hed) 
tioned this to a friend and the frne 
suggested golf. a 
“But that’s an old man’s game 

he had said that very thing. 
burned at the recolleaay of his fy. 
‘ in| SO. Lé 


He had bm 
suaded to s} 
( Continu: ol 
Page ¢) 
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All-Season Bodies with an All-Season Chassis 


OR WINTER driving there is no car quite like a Westcott Convertible Sedan or 

Coupé. Storm-tight from wind-shield to rear window, warmed by a Perfection 

heater, lighted by electricity, upholstered in deep, rich, gray wool fabric laid on in 
French pleats without buttons, with carpet of worsted and robe rails of silk in harmoni- 
ous shade, the Westcott Convertible is the winter car de luxe. 


The thermometer stands at zero. The driver enters his compartment at the door on 
the left. His passengers enter the rear compartment direct through the curb door. The 
perfect codrdination between the Rayfield Carburetor and the Delco System insures a 
quick start. Away rolls the great car without a cough or sputter. As the frosty air sweeps 
through the radiator the Westcott Thermostat automatically holds the water valve closed 
until the engine is thoroughly warmed up. Every drop of gasoline expresses itself in motion. 
No energy is wasted heating water or lubricant. 


There are no grease cups in the Westcott chassis. Soft oil, from wick-fed oil cups, flows 
automatically to every bearing. The lubrication is as perfect on Christmas morning as on 
the Fourth of July. 


When the caprices of spring and autumn make necessary the quick change from closed 
to open or vice versa, the convenience and simplicity of these custom-built coaches cannot 
fail to be a source of boundless satisfaction. And the delight of summer touring finds 
its climax in the Westcott Convertible with all windows wide open, leaving not even a 
suggestion as to their places of concealment. 


PRICES F. O. B. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Seven or Five Passenger Convertible Sedan. .......0....0.+-)3..-100 00.2) $2790 
Hotiwhacsengemeonvertible Coupes. .cameee kee. .c. 50. te en ee 2790 
Sevenoruivesbacsencer louring Care..at 6. eee kn ee 1940 
Hourpbassenpersbouring Noadster tu. am erie teeeicesn te eee oe ee 1890 
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Correspondence with dealers capable of maintaining the 
Westcott standards in unoccupied territory is always welcome 


The Westcott Motor Car Company 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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FIRE! WITH A SCREAM I SNATCHED LITTLE RU 


We scarcely had time to move, the fire 
spread so fast. But Pyrene was quicker 
than gasoline fire. It stopped the blaze be- 
fore any damage was done. 

“John,” said I, as we drove on, “wasn’t it 
thoughtful of you to get those Pyrenes for 


our car and home!” 


“If | hadn’t and you or Ruth had been 
hurt in that fire,” he replied, ‘‘I could never 
look you in the face again.” 

$10 buys Pyrene and bracket. Pyrene 
makes your car perfectly safe against the 
danger of quick spreading gasoline fire. It 
keeps women and children from being 
trapped in burning homes, too. 

Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York City 


Fire Extinguishers, Hose, Engines, all fire appliances 


‘& CHEMICAL 


"TO OPERATE 
TURN HANDLE TO LEFT 
WORK LIKE A PUMP 4 
You can insure 
your Pyrene 
against theft with 
the National Surety 
Company of New York 
—25c fora three year 


policy. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

on at the Country Club. Is there a 
y all the world who needs to be told 
appened to Mr. Robert Coyne? He 
one long, straight tee shot; he had 
me difficult putt; and the whole 
of his serious, methodical existence 
nchanged. The man who does not 
) play any, game until he is thirty 
age is quite capable of going daft 
ddledywinks or dominoes. If he 
) the best and most interesting of all 
sports his family may count itself 
se if he does not become violent. 
«the sort of person who could be 
to do anything badly, Bob Coyne 
lied himself to the Royal and An- 
,stime with all the simple earnest- 
‘| dogged determination of a silent, 
ered man. He had taken lessons 
» professional. He had brought his 
/ome and practiced with it in the 
-d. He had read books on the sub- 
e had studied the methods and 
the best players. He had formed 
| of his own as to stance and swing. 
yen talked golf to his wife—which 
t stage of incurable golfitis. 

stood at the window, turning the 
‘diron in his hands, he recalled the 
\pliment ever paid him by a good 
‘the more pleasing because he had 
- intended to hear it. It came after 
fought himself out of the duffer 
‘| had reached the point where he 
9 ood for the bad ones, but not con- 
ood enough for the topnotchers. 
ey Corkrane had invited him into a 
»:—Coyne had been the only man 
+-and Corkrane had taken him as 
against such redoubtable oppo- 
Millar and Duffy. Coyne had 
dour holes and won two, defeating 
rd Duffy on the home green. Noth- 
u/een said at the time; but later on, 
wishing himself with a towel in the 
0m, Coyne had heard Corkrane’s 


ie Millar!” 


» fellow Coyne—he’s not so bad.” 
Lieve you, Corky. He won the 


UL 
( 


* you. 
hizht I’d have to carry him on my 
t he was right there all the way 
. ‘ep; Coyne’s a comer, sure as you 


d esubject of this kindly comment 
lv ed pink out of sheer gratification. 
ry good bunch, those fellows out 
2¢6! If it had done nothing else for 
One reflected, golf had widened his 
oriends. Suddenly there came to 
hvealization that he would have a 
di of spare time on his hands in the 
e. /ednesdays and Saturdays would 
ig'ysnow; and Sundays Coyne 
ply and swung the rusty mid-iron 
a tee as if in the act of studying 


at’s the use?”’ he asked himself. 
ot ashot left—not asingleshot!’’ 
Salown on the edge of the bed, the 
rolvetween his knees and his head in 
inc At the end of twenty minutes he 
inegan to prowl about the house, 
ig to corners, behind doors, and 
hh beds and bureaus. 

to me I saw it only the other 
he. “Of course Bobby might 
playing with it and lost it.’ 

ithe children’s playroom that he 
' the thing, which he told himself 
nby accident. It was much the 
fc wear; nearly all the paint had 

wah 


 < 
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been worn off it and its surface was covered 
with tiny dents. Bob Junior had been 
teaching his dog to fetch and carry and the 
dents were the prints of sharp puppy teeth. 

“Well, what do you think of that!” 
ejaculated Mr. Coyne, pretending to be sur- 
eat “As I live—a golf ball! Yes; a golf 

all! 

He stood looking at it for some time; but 
at last he picked it up. With the rusty mid- 
iron in one hand and the ball in the other, 
he went downstairs, passed through the 
house, unlocked the back door and went 
into the yard. Behind the garage was a 
smooth stretch of lawn, fifty feet in diam- 
eter, carefully mowed and rolled. In the 
center of this emerald carpet was a hole, 
and in the hole was a flag. This was Mr. 
Coyne’s private putting green. 

“‘Haven’t made a decent chip shot in a 
month. . . . Nousetrying now. All con- 
founded foolishness!”’ 

So saying, the man who had renounced 
Colonel Bogey and all his works dropped 
the ball twenty feet from the edge of the 
putting green. The lie did not suit him; so 
he altered it slightly. Then he planted his 
disreputable Romeos firmly on the turf, 
waggled the rusty mid-iron a few times, 
pressed the blade lightly behind the ball, 
and attempted that most difficult of all 
performances—the chip shot. The ball 
hopped across the lawn to the smooth sur- 
face of the putting green and rolled straight 
for the cup, struck the flag and stopped two 
inches from the hole. 

“Heavens above!” gasped Mr. Coyne, 
rubbing his eyes. ‘‘Look at that, will you? 
IT hit the pin, by golly—hit the pin!” 


At dusk Mrs. Coyne returned. The first 
thing she noticed was that a large rug was 
missing from the dining room. Having had 
experience, she knew exactly where to look 
for it. On the back porch she paused, her 
hands on her hips. The missing rug was 
hanging over the clothesline, and her lord 
and master, in shirtsleeves and the unspeak- 
able Romeos, was driving a single golf ball 
against it. 

-Whish-h-h! Click! Thud! 

“And I guess that’s getting my weight 
into the swing!”’ babbled Mr. Coyne. “I’ve 
found out what I’ve been doing that was 
wrong. Watch me hit this one, Mary.” 

Mrs. Coyne was everything that a good 
wife should be, but she sniffed audibly. 

“T’ve told you a dozen times that I 
didn’t want you knocking holes in that 
rug!’ said she. 

“Why, there isn’t a hole in it, my dear.” 

“Well, there will be if you keep on. It 
seems to me, Bob, that you might get 
enough golf out at the club. Then you 
won’t scandalize the neighbors by practic- 
ing in the back yard on Sunday afternoons. 
What do you suppose they’!I think of you?”’ 

“They'll think I’m crazy,’ was the 
cheerful response; ‘‘but, just between you 
and me, my dear, I’m not near so crazy 
right now as I have been!” 


qr 


ASPER was cleaning up the locker 

room—his regular Monday-morning job. 
As he worked he crooned the words of an 
old negro melody: 


“Ole bline hawss, come outen the wilderness, 
Outen the wilderness, outen the wilderness ; 
Ole bline hawss ——”’ 


The side door opened and Jasper dropped 
his mop. 

““Who’s that?”’ he asked. ‘This early in 
the mawnin’?”’ But when he recognized 
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TRADE MARK 


Reliable 
Automobile 
Tools 


EPENDABLE dropforged 

tools such as these made 
by the Billings & Spencer Com- 
pany are as essential as good 
tires, reliable ignition or any 
other feature of the automobile. 
Many of the higher quality cars 
are sold with these tools. 


But there are only too many 
cars and trucks which are pro- 
vided with tool equipment of 
the cheapest and most unreli- 
able kind. 


Automobile and commercial car 
owners are realizing that Bill- 
ings & Spencer triangle trade- 
marked tools are indispensable 
to the car’s equipment. Sooner 
or later they weary of inefficient, 
makeshift tools and make a 
moderate investment in these 
real tools. 


Triangle trademarked tools are 
the utmost in design and work- 
manship. They are dropforged 
from scientifically treated steel, 
handsomely and carefully fin- 
ished. Owing to the nature of 
their design, developed in long 
years of experience in the mak- 
ing and using of tools, they are 
convenient to handle and are 
easily adaptable for use in diffi- 
cult and inaccessible places. 
Their durability has no limit. 


Furthermore, triangle trade- 
marked tools are uncondition- 


emmnn ally guaranteed. 


MeMoER OF 


They can be pur- 
chased from hard- 
ware and motor 
é accessory stores 
eu everywhere. 


VES B/LLINGS A 
& SPENCER CO. 
HART FORD,CONN. U.S.A. 
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the front. 


The eN(ergency 


The overcoat novelty of the 
season. No hooks—no but- 
tons—no bother. 
of the belt through the buckle 
drapes the coat and fastens 


Winter weights now ready 
at all Stein-Bloch dealers. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
Tailor Shops at Rochester, New York 
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the caller he did not show the faintest 
symptoms of surprise. Jasper was more 
than a perfect servant; he was also a 
diplomat. ‘‘Goodmawnin’, Misteh Coyne.” 

The caller seemed embarrassed. He at- 
tempted to assume a cheerful expression, 
but succeeded i in producing a silly grin. 

“ Jasper,’ ” said he, “I was a little bit sore 
yesterday —— 

“Yes, suh; an’ nobody could blame 
you,” said the negro, coming gallantly to 
the rescue. 

“And you know how it is with a man 
when he’s sore.” 

“Yes, suh. Man don’ always mean whut 
he say—that is, he mean it all right at the 
time. Yes, suh. At—the—time. ’N’en 
ag’in, he might change.”’ 

“That’s it exactly!”’ said Coyne, and 
floundered to a full stop. 

Jasper’s face was grave, but he found it 
set to fix his eyes on the opposite 
wa 

“Yes, suh, ” said he. ‘‘Las’ month I 
swo’ off too.” 

““Swore off on what?” 

“Craps, Misteh Coyne. Whut Bu’t Wil- 
liams calls Af’ican golf. Yes, suh, I swo’ 
off; but las’ night—well, I kind o’ fell f’um 
grace. I fell, suh; but I wasn’t damaged 
so much as some o’ them boys in the 
game.” Jasper chuckled to himself. ‘‘ Yes, 
suh; I sutny sewed ’em up propeh! Look 
like I come back in my ole-time fawm!”’ 

“That’sit!’’ Coyneagreed eagerly. ‘I’ve 
got my chip shot back, Jasper. Last night, 
at home, I was hitting ’em as clean as a 
whistle. I—I ran out here this morning to 
have a little talk with you. You remember 
about those clubs?” Jasper nodded. ‘“That 
was a foolish thing to do ——” began 
Coyne. 

“No, suh!” interrupted Jasper posi- 
tively. ‘“‘No, suh! When a man git good 
an’ sore he do a lot 0’ things whut awdina- 
rily he wouldn’t think o’ doin’! Las’ month 
I th’owed away the best paih o’ crap dice 


you eveh saw. You givin’ away y’ 
is exackly the same thing.” 
“That was what I wanted to } 


buying ’em from the boys. Yo. 
explain 

Jasper cackled and slapped his Ie 

“Same thing all oveh ag in!” jj 
“T th’owed them dice away, Mistel) 
but I th’owed ’em kind 0’ eas), 
knowed where to look. So, when) 
me *bout them clubs I—well, g 
been c’nected with this club twen : 
faw nothin’. If I was you, 2 5 

fi 


I’d look in my lockeh.” ; 

Coyne drew the bolt and opened {e 
His clothes were hanging 
his shoes were resting on the steel 
golf bag was leaning in the ec 
was full of clubs—the clubs 
away the day before! Coyne 
but the words would not co. 

“You. see, Misteh Coyn 
Jasper, “‘I-knowed them fo 
bust them clubs or somethi 
s’pected you’d be wantin’ ’e 
so I didn’t take no chances. 
yestiddy I kind 0’ took matt 
hands. I.tol’ them caddies 
foolin’. The younges’ ones, 
conviction; but them ol 
had to be "showed. Now 
iron—L[had to give Butchado! 
cents. faw it. That brassy w 
a half - 

Ten minutes later the in 
per was alone in the locker 
ing a very fine sample of 
out by the Bureau of Engra 
ing at Washington, D. C. 
tom of this specimen were 
large black type: Twenty Dollars 

“Haw!” chuckled Jasper. “Twi ‘ 
eee of these membehs woul ap 
go : 
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moved and had his being. Witness, accord- space, where people moved at leike 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


for Women of Refinement 


Any woman who has a daily hour of spare 
time that she would like to exchange for 
cash should write us. Scores of women 


Earn $15.00 a Week 


ing to Crane, the demoniac cleverness of 
the Brazilian in unmasking the Duchemin 
incognito. 

Suspicion was taking form in Lanyard’s 
reflections that he had paid far too little at- 
tention to Sefior Arturo Velasco, of Buenos 
Aires, whose avowed avocation of amateur 
criminologist might easily be synonymous 
with interests much less innocuous. 

Or why had Velasco been so quick to 
communicate recognition of Lanyard to 


without fear on broad streets that x 
deep-bitten channels for rivers of 
was all too well acquainted with 3 
dread and trembling, with the 1} 
gloom that enwrapped the cities of of 
by night, their grim black streets es 
but for a few infrequent scurryins! 
of fright. While here the very 
walked with heads unbowed, and 
women of happier estate laughed ar pl D| 
and made love lightly in the sce|pe 


25c 6 an employee of the United States secret taxis that whisked them homewil | 

for their spare time by our plan. The work Volk Bock ot precsis ae WF con sacle wr | service? restaurants of the feverish midnigi! 
i easy, pleasant, ae foe el peaae Palleecldericis Kinks, SR GP Nokorode and folder It was altogether perplexing. Was one A people at war—actually at gi 

ee et melee Sy em Oe ga ke ~ cuts and stunts,“ | to esteem Velasco friend or foe? Lanyard the blond beast—arrayed to defel 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY Write to the largest manufacturers of soldering paste in the world | Could comfort himself only with the promise and all humanity against conques' 

936 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA THE M. W. DUNTON COMPANY he should one day know, and that without loathsome incubus incarnate, a peoeh 

PROVIDENCE R.L U.S. A. | undue delay. less, carefree, irresponsible, ‘Tefiin 


Your friends will enjoy the 
fresh flavor of these candies 
that“melt on your tongue. 


Beech-Nut Cloves 


Also Beech-Nut Mints, Beech-Nut Wintergreens, 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


Alighting in Grand Central Terminus 
late at night he made his way to Forty- 
second Street, and there, in the staring 
headlines of a Late Extra, read the news 
that the steamship Saratoga had suffered 
a crippling engine-room accident and was 
limping slowly toward port, still something 
like eighteen hours out. 

Wondering whether it were presumption 
to construe this as an omen that the stars 
in their courses fought for him, Lanyard 
went west to Broadway afoot, all the way 
beset with a sense of incredulity. It was 
difficult to believe that he was himself, 
alive and at large in this city of wonder and 


credit its peril! 4 

Here and there a recruiting post a 
the broad reaches of Fifth Avent: 
play of bunting, no other hint of a 
spirit and gravity; Longacre ia 
weltering lake of kaleidoscopic Jil 
even at this late hour thronged Wi 
nival crowds, not one note of sobrit’ 
night. . (4 
anries lifted a wondering gai to 
livid sky. Inscrutable! . 

Yet one could hardly be num (a 
subtle, heady intoxication of of th e 
immaculate, sea-sweet airs that SP 
(Continued on Pome 89) 
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“Watson Will Be In 


_ A sudden increase in costs made it necessary that a new price- 
list be mailed to this salesman at once. 

The “‘Route List’’ file was consulted, a telegram was sent to, 
him at Utica, and the price-list mailed to him at Rochester. 

A “‘Route List’’ form like the one shown above is absolutely 
necessary if a traveling man is to be reached quickly. 

These forms should be made in triplicate—one copy for the 
office file, one which the salesman carries with him, and one 
which he leaves at his home. If he changes his schedule while 
he is away, he mails back a new route list. 

These forms are easily filed and can be quickly consulted. 
They give the facts wanted by the home office and encourage 
the salesman to conform to his schedule. 

When you have forms such as this printed, ask your printer 
to use Hammermill Bond. He knows Hammermill Bond and 
he can get it quickly for you. Hammermill Bond is obtainable 
in twelve colors and white and in three finishes which produce 
a bond, a ripple, and a linen surface. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Look for this watermark— it is our word of honor to the public 
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Rochester Tomorrow” 


‘This makes it possible for you to have each one of your busi- 
ness forms printed upon paper of a distinctive color. 

In addition, Hammermill Bond is a strong, durable, high- 
quality paper. It has a handsome appearance and will prove 
satisfactory from every standpoint. 

Its wide use is due to the combination it offers of reasonable 
price and a definite high standard of quality. 

We have prepared a Portfolio for almost every general class 
of business. Each one contains samples of Hammermill Bond 
in all its colors and finishes, together with valuable suggestions 
as to labor- and time-saving office forms. 

Let us send you the Portfolio that applies to your business. It 
will cost you nothing. Printers have the entire set, covering 
over thirty lines of business. 

The above ‘‘Salesman’s Route List’? form you will find in 
our Portfolio, ‘“he Signal System.”’ 

Ask us to send you this Portfolio, too. ‘Then call in your 
printer and get the work started. 
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The Dayton 
Engineering 
Laboratories 
Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
U.S.A. 
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Day and Night, Delco Dependability 
Adds to Automobile Satisfaction 


The less you have to think about your starting, lighting and 
ignition system, the more you can enjoy your car. That is the 
Delco idea of satisfaction. Delco systemis do their work so well 
that you are reminded of their presence only when you see the 
name upon the dash. Five hundred thousand automobile 
owners know the confidence that name inspires. _ 
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Starting, Lighting and Ignition Systems 
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ing self-confidence and light- 
even in heads and bosoms 
e woes of war-worn Europe. 
not crossed the Avenue be- 
nd himself walking with a brisker 
jing his own head high. ~ 
despite the lateness of the 
ith misgivings justified in the 
d a taxicab and had himself 
he residence of the head of the 
ret service in America, an un- 
as dwelling on the northwest cor- 
sst End Avenue at Ninety-fifth 


footman answered the door 
s inquiries with the informa- 
olonel Stanistreet had unex- 
sn called out of town and would 
pefore evening of the next day, 
y, Mr. Blensop, had gone 
might not come home till all 


patient than disappointed, Lan- 
| back into his cab and, in con- 
iof consultation with its friendly 
ur, eventually put up for 
n Highth Avenue hotel of the 
de Senator Raines famous, a 
nly proclaiming accommoda- 
tlemen only,” whereas it of- 
inment for both man and 
ather more for beast than for 
, it served well enough; it 
us and made no demands 
y traveler sans luggage, more 
t in advance. 
Lanyard breakfasted with 
ixed to the advertising columns 
yper, and by mid-morning was 
‘as subtenant of a furnished 
nent on Fifty-eighth Street, 
w rooms on the street level, 
from both lobby and the 
an admirable arrangement 
ght choose to come and go 
sion or challenge. 
references as to his char- 
was obliged to pay three 
advance, in addition to 
antial deposit to cover pos- 
the furnishings. His name, 
oment: selection, was re- 
ase as Anthony Ember. 
rought to his lodgings two 
from a storage warehouse 
d been deposited more than 
ce, on the eve of his flight 
from America, an affair of 
cy forbidding the handicap 
imenta. Thus Lanyard be- 
lore possessor of a tolerably 
wardrobe. 
nks released more than his 
ngs; intermingled were pos- 
ad been his wife’s and his 
packed, memories peopled 
ctorily luxurious lodgings of 
with melancholy ‘ghosts as 
as lavender and rue. For 
e man sat idle, head bowed 
plucking aimlessly at small 
ents. 
sweep and turmoil of late 
ed to have forgotten for a 
which had brought him 
used from this brief inter- 
d dreaming with the iron of 
newly entered into his soul, 
one dominant thought— 
ur with Ekstrom could not, 
e deferred. 
there rose anuproar of in- 
. Lanyard went to the pri- 
one of the husky authors 


try and four cents’ worth of 
lence, 
0 more of interest in the news- 
le information that the Sara- 
an sighted off Fire Island and 
to dock in New York not later 
that night. This, how- 
ble reading. Lanyard had 
were better done before 
w found opportunity to 
ectly with their collabo- 
ork which it were unwise 
re nightfall lent a cloak of 
wink the ever-possible ad- 
n spy. 
0 fatuous as to fancy it 
to call before nine o’clock 
West End Avenue. No 
hope to find Colonel the 
Fleetwood-Stanistreet 
dinner, and so in a mood 
| aidreceptive. But there could 
M reconnoissance by daylight. 
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He whiled away the latter part of the 
afternoon in taxicabs, by dint of frequent 
changes contriving in the most casual fash- 
ion imaginable to pass the Seventy-ninth 
Street branch of the Wilhelmstrasse no less 
than four times. Little rewarded this in- 
genuity other than a fairly accurate mental 
photograph of the building and its situa- 
tion—and a growing suspicion that the 
United States Government had profited 
nothing by England’s lessons of early war 
days in respect of the one way to cope with 
resident enemy aliens. 

The house stood upon a corner, occupy- 
ing half of an avenue block, the northern 
half of which was the site of a towering 
apartment house in course of construction, 
and loomed over its lesser neighbors, a 
monumental monstrosity of architecture, 
as formidable as a fortress, its lower tiers 
of windows barred with iron, substantial 
iron grilles ready to bar its main entrance, 
even heavier gates guarding the carriage 
court in the side street. In all, a stronghold 
not easy for the most accomplished house- 
breaker to force; yet the heart of it was 
Lanyard’s goal; for there, he believed, 
Ekstrom—under whatever nom de guerre— 
lurked; or if not Ekstrom at least a clear 
lead to his whereabouts. 

Certainly that one could not be far from 
the powerful wireless station secretly main- 
tained on the roof of this weird jumble of 
architectural periods, its aérials cunningly 
hidden by the crowning atrocity of its 
minaret—a station reputedly so powerful 
that it could receive Berlin’s nightly outgiv- 
ings of news and orders, and, in emergency, 
transmit them to other secret stations in 
Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela. 

Yet the shrewdest scrutiny of eyes 
trained to detect police agents at sight, 
however well disguised, failed to espy one 
sign of any sort of espionage upon this nest 
of rattlesnakes. Apparently its tenants 
came and went as they willed, untroubled 
by and contemptuous of the government 
whose hospitality they had so long abused. 

A handsome limousine car pulled up at 
its carriage block as Lanyard drove by, one 
time, and a pretty woman, exquisitely 
gowned, alighted and was welcomed by hos- 
pitable front doors that opened before she 
could ring: a woman Lanyard knew as one 
of the most daring, diabolically clever and 
unscrupulous creatures of the Wilhelm- 
strasse, one whose life would not have been 
worth an hour’s purchase had she ventured 
to show herself in Paris, London or Petro- 
grad at any time since the outbreak of war. 

He rode on, deep in amaze. 

Indications were not wanting, on the 
other hand, that enemy spies maintained 
close surveillance upon the movements of 
those who frequented the house on West 
End Avenue. A German agent whom Lan- 
yard knew by sight was strolling by as his 
taxi rounded its corner and swung on down 
toward Riverside Drive. 

This more modest residence possessed a 
brick-walled garden at the back, on the 
Ninety-fifth Street side. And though the top 
of the wall was crusted with broken glass 
in a fashion truly British, it had a door, 
and the door a lock. And Lanyard made 
a note thereof. 

And when he went home to dress for 
dinner he opened up the false bottom of 
one of his trunks and selected from a store 
of cloth-wrapped bundles therein one which 
contained a small bunch of innocent-looking 
keys whose true raison d’étre was anything 
in the world but guileless. 

Later he did himself very well at dinner, 
enjoying for the first time in many years a 
well-balanced meal faultlessly cooked and 
served amid quiet surroundings that carried 
memory back half a decade to the Paris 
that was, the Paris that nevermore will be. 

At nine precisely he paid off a taxicab 
at the corner of West End Avenue and 
Ninety-fifth Street and approached the 
door of the corner house. While awaiting 
response to his ring he raked the street 
right and left with searching glances, and 
was somewhat reassured. Apparently he 
called at an hour when the Boche pickets 
were off duty. At the moment there was 
no pedestrian visible within a block’s dis- 
tance on either hand; nobody that he 
could see skulked in the areas of the old- 
fashioned brownstone houses across the 


way. 

The neighborhood was, indeed, quiet 
even for an upper West Side residential 
quarter. A block over to the east Broad- 
way was strident in the flood of its noc- 
turnal traffic; a like distance to the west 
Riverside Drive hummed with pleasure 
cars taking advantage of the first bland 
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NE is a genuine Stradivarius that sold recently for 
$15,000. The other is a Stradivarius model priced 
IN fe at $15. They look alike. Measured by lumber stand- 


ards, they are worth the same. 


But the Strad commands a 


fabulous figure because the genius of a master artisan has made 
it not merely a producer of sound but the faithful znterpreter 
of the most exquisite musical feeling of the greatest violinists 


the world has known. So it is with player-pianos. 


2 The Player-Piano that is All but Human 
. The Instrument You Were Born to Play 


though it costs no more than the average player-piano is worth very much 
more to you because it is not merely an imitative reproducer of the effects 
cut into music rolls but a sympathetic interpreter of your own musical feeling. 


The Manualo receives your subtlest musical wishes from its pedals as 
the fine violin receives Eddy Brown’s musical messages from his bow. 


The Manualo instantly and accurately translates these pedal impulses 


into ravishing tone of just the volume, accent and degree of light or shade 


to satisfy your musical soul just as the rare violin instantly translates the 
bow strokes into music expressive of the virtuoso’s feeling. 


The longer you have a Manualo, the more highly you value it because 
you never reach the limit of its possibilities. 


Its ability to please you keeps 


pace with your own musical growth because, like a fine violin, it is always 
able to give you in its music whatever feeling you put into your playing. 


The Manualo is built into four standard pianos, the Baldwin, 


_the Ellington, the Hamilton and the Howard, and may be 
had in a wide range of prices. Wherever you live we will ar- 


range for you to try it without obligation to buy. Send today 
to nearest address for name of dealer in your territory and 
copy of the interesting book ‘‘The A B C of the Manualo’’. 


Before you buy a player-piano investigate 
Special Hamilton Manualo No. 279. 
an extraordinary value. 


It is 


The Baldwin Piano Co. 


Cincinnati...... 142 W. Fourth St. 
Ghicagow.% ssn 323 S. Wabash Ave. 
St. Louts nny pee 1111 Olive St. 


San Francisco.......310 Sutter St. 
Indianapolis...... 18 N. Penn’a St. 
Louisville......521 S. Fourth Ave. 
Dallasde.7 43 .seeree 1911 Elm St. 
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(Makes Lifes Walk Easy 


[ $739 to $12 | 


INVEST! Don’t Speculate 


Back in 1912 Crossett Shoes sold 
at $4 to $6. 

Today war prices prevail for 
labor and leather. Both calfskin 
and sole leather cost us over twice 
the sum we paid in 1912. The 
prices of the same high-quality 
Crossett Shoes must today be 
made— $7.50 to $12. 

And remember this: Shoes of like quality 
cannot be sold for less. 'To get an adequate 


return for your money you should pay at 
least $7.50. 


Look up the nearest dealer who has 
Crossett Shoes in stock. He will help you 
invest your shoe dollars to the best advantage. 


NEW! Crossett Walking Boots for 
Women— designed and made by Crossett. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc. 
Makers North Abington, Mass. 
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Trench Model 


Overcoat 


The striking lines of this hand- 
some coat will please you. 
military 
that well dressed men like. 

The olive drab cloth outside and fine 
wool cloth inside, together with the gen- 
uine raccoon notch collar, give this coat 
a distinctively dressy tone. The inverted 
plait in back and full belt add to its 


the — stylish 


stylish military 


older men. 
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4 5,000,000 Cartridges ‘ 
yg © 300,000 Equipments|15 Revolving Cannons 


world stock of army auction goods, the U. S. 
overnment and many states and cities with obso- 
. A : lete serviceable rifles and equipments, some of which 
. 25% ie aS were sold to us just prior to the U.S. Declaration of War. 
or remit direct ; . 
if not obtainable 
locally 
Maégnapole Compass 
Litenite 
Aurapole 
Ceebynite =: 


High A: 
Godsend to us.”’ 

Six hours after receipt of order from State of Massa- 
chusetts 4,000 rifles and 6,000 equipments were en-route. 
Goy’t auction sale terms, cash with order. Examination and 
testing at our arsenals. Immediate deliveries. 
Largeillustrated428pp. encyclopedia catalog, mailed 50c. 


Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 


looks extremely well on both young and 


For sale at your dealer’s 
Write for free illustrated style book 


Guiterman Bros. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Mg 


Stock No. 181 


= HOME GUARD ARMY 
: BARGAINS 

20,000 Rifles 200 Machine Guns 
5,000 Revolvers {100 B/L Field Cannons 

50 B/L Navy Cannons 


40,000 Knapsacks |50,000 Explosive Shells 
2,500 Tents 25,000 Uniforms (Blue) 


We have supplied from our largest in the 
U 


rmy Officers say: “‘Bannerman’s stock is a 
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night of that belated spring. But here, 
now that the taxi had wheeled away, there 
was never a car in sight or even a strolling 
brace of sidewalk lovers. 

The door opened, revealing the same 
footman. 

“Colonel Stanistreet? I will see, sir.” 

Lanyard entered and the footman closed 
the door. “If you will be kind enough to 
be seated,’ he suggested, indicating a 
small waiting room. ‘“‘And what name 
shall I say?” 

It had been Lanyard’s intention to have 
himself announced simply as the author of 
the telegram from Edgartown. Obscure 
impulse made him change his mind, some 
premonition so tenuous as to defy analysis. 

“Mr. Anthony Ember.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

After a little the footman returned. 

“Tf you will come this way, sir.” 

He led toward the back of the house, 
opened a door, introduced Lanyard to a 
spacious apartment, a library uncommonly 
well furnished, rather more than comfort- 
ably yet without a trace of ostentation in 
its complete luxury—a warm room, a room 
intimately lived in, a room, in short, char- 
acteristically British in atmosphere. 

Waist-high bookcases lined the walls, 
broken on the right by a cheerful fireplace 
with a grate of glowing cannel coals, in 
front of it a great club lounge, upholstered, 
like all the chairs, in well-used leather. 
Opposite the chimney piece, a handsome 
thing in carved oak, a door was draped 
with a curtain that swung with it. In the 
back of the room two long and wide French 
windows stood open to the night, beyond 
them that garden whose wall had attracted 
Lanyard’s attention. There were a number 
of paintings, portraits for the most part, 
heavily framed, with overhead picture 
lights. In the middle of the room was a 
table desk, broad and long, supporting a 
shaded reading lamp. On the far side of 
the table a young man sat writing, with 
several dockets of papers arranged before 
him. 

As Lanyard entered, this one put down 
his pen, pushed back his chair, and came 
round the table—a tallish, well-made young 
man, dressed a shade too foppishly in spite 
of an unceremonious dinner coat, his man- 
ner assured, amiable, unconstrained, per- 
haps a little overtolerant. 

“Mr. Ember, I believe?” he said in a 
voice studiously musical. 

“Yes,” Lanyard replied, vaguely an- 
noyed with himself because of an unreason- 
able resentment of this musical quality. 
“Mr. Blensop?”’ 

“T am Mr. Blensop,” that one admitted 
gracefully. ‘“‘And how may I have the 
pleasure of being of service?” 

He waved a hand toward an easy-chair 
beside the table, and resumed his own. 
But Lanyard hesitated. 

“T wished to see Colonel Stanistreet.’’ 

Mr. Blensop looked up with an indulgent 
smile. His face was round and smooth but 
for a perfectly docile little mustache, his 
lips full and red, his nose delicately chiseled; 
but his eyes, though large and eloquent, were 
eannily close together. 

“Colonel Stanistreet is unfortunately 
not at home. But I am his secretary.” 

“Yes,” said Lanyard, still standing. ‘‘In 
that case I’d be glad if you would be good 
enough to make an appointment for me 
with Colonel Stanistreet.”’ 

“‘T am afraid he will not be home till very 
late to-night. But 2 

“Then to-morrow 

Mr. Blensop smiled patiently. ‘‘ Colonel 
Stanistreet is a very busy man,” he uttered 
melodiously. “If you could let me know 
something about the nature of your busi- 
oF 


” 


t is the King’s,” said Lanyard bluntly. 

The secretary went so far as to betray 
well-bred surprise. “‘You are an English- 
man, Mr. Ember?” 

“ce Wess 

And for all he knew to the contrary, so 
Lanyard was. 

““T am Colonel Stanistreet’s secretary,” 
the young man again suggested hopefully. 

“That is precisely why I ask you to 
make an appointment for me with your 
employer,” Lanyard retorted politely. 

“You won’t say what you wish to see 
him about?” 

A trace of asperity marred the music of 
those tones; Mr. Blensop further indicated 
distaste of the innuendo inherent in Lan- 
yard’s use of the word employer by deli- 
eately wrinkling his nose. 

“T am sorry,’ Lanyard replied suf- 
ficiently. 


Dal 


» 


Novemhy ' 


The door behind him 


opene: 
footman intruded. } 


proffered a visiting card on 
Blensop took it, arched p 
over it. , 
“To see me, Walker?” 
“The gentleman asked f. 
istreet, sir.” 
; “Hm, You may show 
ring. 
The footman retired. Mr. Bl 
up brightly, bending the ear 
fingers. ¥ 
““Y ou were saying your busiz 
“‘T was not,” Lanyard re 
arming good humor. “I’ma 
something much too import 
fidential to reveal even to 
istreet’s secretary—if you d 
saying so.” . 
Mr. Blensop did mind, 
vexation with an impatient 
that caused the ecard to ff 
fingers and fall face upp 
table. Almost instantly hi 
but not before Lanyard had 
it bore. { 
“Of course not,” said thes 
antly, rising. “But you 1 
instructions are rigid. I’m 
“You refuse me the app 
“Unless you can give m 
your business—or perhaps k 
introduction.” 
“‘T can do neither. Mr 
Lanyard earnestly, “I hay 
the gravest moment to com 
head of the British secret se1 
country.” 
The secretary looked s 
makes you think Colo 


“‘T don’t think so; I kne 
After a moment of hesi 
sop yielded graciously. “ 
back at nine to-morrow mo 


Stanistreet a ; 
_ “T repeat, my business 
importance. 


“To-morrow at nine, t 
turning toward the door b; 
entered. af 

“At nine,” said Mr. Blensop.fe 
in triumph. “But do you mindoi 
this way?” 

He moved toward the curtae 
opposite the chimney piece. 
paused, shrugged and followed. 
sop opened the door, disclosing | 
Ninety-fifth Street. eo. i 

— Godn 
com 


“Thank you, Mr. Ember 
he intoned. z 

“Good night, I’m sure,” 

The door closed with the 
latch. 

He stood alone in the 
swiftly this way and that, 
upon that little bunch of keys 
his humor lawless. a 

For the name inscribed m ia 
which Mr. Blensop hadso careless 
was one to fill Lanyard with @ 
anxiety for better acquaintanc'W 
present wearer. Py : 

Written in pencil, with all the d 
angularity of French chirography hi 
was André Duchemin. H 


“IIT 


ie TOOK a little time and pati 
ard foid 


outside of the wall, afforded n/c 
ment to the trespasser, while 
light of a street lamp at the co 
his lonely figure uncomfortably 0 
ous. Apparently, however, h 
been observed. 

Gently pushing the door open? 
in, as gently closed it, then for a1! 
stood stirless, spying out the 7 
land. , . 

Fitting precisely his anticipe0 
garden discovered a fine Englishia\ 
was well kempt, modest, fragran™” 
of all, quite dark, especially i 
shadow of the street wall. Only : 
of starlight enabled him to pic ° 
course of a pebbled footpath. 
deep turf between this and the w!” 

(Continued on Page 93 
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Pp MERICAN machinery, 
railroads, American trucks will be 


American 


put to as drastic a test as the man 


¢, 
oF Meer 
Zs ee) 
Cre, 


power of the nation. Their ability 
to accomplish and to endure will 
be a factor in winning the war. 
| Production will rise to unheard-of 
-ind men will be scarce. The war will absorb 
_[f more work is to be done, with fewer hands, 


ery will have to do it. 


ansportation, motor trucks will displace horse 
0 Save drivers. For the same reason, larger, 
more efficient trucks will take the place of 
and cheaper ones. Heavier loads, faster time, 


«"upted service will demand it. 


€ Operation must be adjusted to save men. 
ll be scarce and expensive. The truck which can 
ost work and keep at it the longest is the best 


HAVING THE STAMINA FOR WAR 


investment. The essential thing is performance—doing 


the work—handling the volume—at low cost. 


Every experienced truck user knows what a mechan- 
ical strain truck service imposes under ordinary condi- 
tions. Rough going, heavy loading, overspeeding, 
careless driving—all have their effect. Only the best 
mechanism survives. 


Under war conditions high pressure work will 
intensify the strain. Only the highest grade trucks 
will be able to work uninterruptedly. 


Never before have the manufacturing standards 
always so rigidly maintained in building White Trucks 
appeared so vital. In normal service it takes time to 
demonstrate the low operating cost and high perform- 
ance of a White Truck. Under the stress of wartime 
traffic they show up quickly. It takes White stamina 
to perform and endure. } 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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What Care Do You T 
of Your Battery 


‘Are you one of the great and r 
increasing number of car owner 
personally see to it that their be 
are given proper carer | 


| 


Or are you one of the other k; 
owners —those who say, I guess| 
right; it’s never given me any troll 

Some day your battery will wear out—by 


it wears out depends to a very large extent) 
you have treated it. 


It doesn’t take much time, or trouble, } 


} 


your battery of long life. It just means bit 
of a few things, such as: 


—That it is vegu/arly filled with pure i 
—That it is zegu/arly tested with a hyd» 
—That you aren’t taking out of it mor) 
than you are putting back. 


Let Me Make it Easy for You | 


It’s my business—to help you. 


| 


Stop at the Willard Service Station a ii 
utes twice a month and I’Il give your ba‘ 
once-over, and make sure everything’s OK 


- It costs you nothing, and means mont 
of life to your battery. 


Besides, winter is coming nearer, and yt 
a pointer or two on how to keep the battry 
up to top-notch efficiency for cold weathert: 


And, by the way, when you drop in, a 
the “‘Still Better Willard, with Threaded 
Insulation.’ It’s the highest- qualityd 
Willard has ever built. It costs a little mr 
it’s worth it, in increased dependability. 


The Willard Service Stain 
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ontinued from Page 90) 
{2ps as he moved toward the back 


“ 
windows, deeply recessed, 
1a ow broad stoop of concrete, 


/nmanding a tolerably full view of 
ry, though one somewhat unsatis- 
nee the light within was by no 
zht. Still, this cireumstance had 
‘ages for him; with his dark top- 
yned to the throat and its collar 
to hide his linen, he was confident 
jot be detected unless he gave his 
eaway by an abrupt movement, 
the Lone Wolf never made. 
moment of his arrival there Mr. 
semed to be engaged in the sur- 
‘cupation of discoursing upon art 
ry, The latter occupied that chair 
iyard had refused, on the far side 
Kis Thus placed, the lamplight 
ore than revealed him, throwing 
e into the eyes of the third party. 
1 pose of earnest attention, bend- 
4 d a trifle to follow the exposition 
jensop, who stood beneath a por- 
ne wall between the chimney piece 
yindows, his attitude incurably 
1 hand on the switch controlling 
elight. Apparently he had just 
oeaking, for he paused, looking 
|; guest with a quiet and intimate 
'e turned off the light. 
chat’s all there is to it,’’ he de- 
yving back to the table. 
"said the other thoughtfully. 
y 1felt himself start almost uncon- 
rage swept through him, storm- 
i nd body, like a black squall over 
nd lake. For the moment he 
ther see and hear clearly nor think 
. For the voice of this latest 
ajn of André Duchemin was the 


carl. 
the tumult of his senses subsided 
r Blensop saying ‘‘I’ll write it out 
1,and saw him pick up a pad and 
a| jot down a memorandum. 

@ you are,”’ he added, ripping off 
and passing it across the table. 
ji can’t go wrong 


ious seldom do,’ his caller com- 


1 yly. 
tik ——” Blensop began, and 
daarply as the man Walker came 


oom. 
ardon, Mr. Blensop * 
myas an accent of impatience in 
«titulky modulated tones: ‘‘ Well, 
s|now?” ~ 
al to see you, sir.”’ 

took the card from the proffered 
Never heard of her,’? he an- 
crusquely at a glance. “‘She asked 
1 Stanistreet or for me?” 
4] Stanistreet, sir. But when I 
‘snot at home she asked to see his 


lea what she wants?” 
e/idn’t say, sir; but she seemed 
vessed.’’ 


| always are. Hm. Young and 
itn.” 

71 may as well see her,” said Mr. 
vearily. “Show her in when I 


k shut himself out of the room. 
S st as well,”’ Blensop added to his 
ie ou understand, my dear fel- 


idly!” The man got up, but 
Pontrived exasperatingly to keep 
imand the windows. ‘‘I’m to be 
ight?’ 

‘Sharp; you’ll be sure to find 
nem Mind leaving by this emer- 


the least.” 

eg night, my dear Monsieur 
we a hint of irony in Blensop’s 
nt of that style? Lanyard half 
ere was, but did not linger to 
pression. Already the secre- 
ed the side door. 

Lanyard cleared the stoop, 
ack to the door in the wall. But 
i ces he was all too slow; 
| 


/ 


emerged to Ninety-fifth 
was rounding the avenue 


scretion, Lanyard gave chase 

though he had not thirty 
again was baffled by the swift- 
vhich Karl got about. 


THE SATURDAY 


He had still some distance to go when the 
peace of the avenue was shattered by a 
door that slammed like a pistol shot, and 
with roaring motor and grinding brakes a 
cab swung away from the curb in front of 
the Stanistreet residence and tore off down 
the avenue. 

Swearing petulantly in disappointment 
Lanyard pulled up on the corner. The 
number on the license plate was plainly 
revealed as the vehicle showed its back to 
the street lamp. But what good was that 
to him? He memorized it mechanically, in 
mutinous appreciation of the fact that the 
taxi was setting a pace with which he could 
not hope to compete afoot. 

The rumble of another motor car caught 
his ear, and he looked round eagerly. A 
second taxicab—undoubtedly that which 
had brought the young woman now pre- 
sumably closeted with Mr. Blensop—was 
7 hs up into the place vacated by the 

rst. 

In two strides Lanyard was at its side. 

“Follow that taxi!”’ he cried. ‘‘ Number 
seventy-six, three-eighty-five. Don’t lose 
sight of it, but don’t passit; don’t let them 
know we’re following!” 

“Engaged,” the driver growled. 

“Hang your engagement! Here’’— Lan- 
yard pressed a golden eagle into the fel- 
low’s palm—“‘there will be another of those 
if you do as I say!” 

“TLe’s go!” the driver agreed with resig- 
nation. 

Though the cab was moving before Lan- 
yard could hop in and shut the door, the 
other had already established a killing lead; 
and though Lanyard’s man demonstrated 
characteristic contempt for municipal regu- 
lations governing the speed of motor-driven 
vehicles, and racketed his own down the 
avenue like a Juggernaut gone mad, he was 
wholly helpless to do more than keep the 
tail lamp of the first in sight. More than 
once that dull red eye seemed sardonically 
to wink. 

Still, Lanyard did not think Karl knew 
he was pursued. His conveyance had 
passed the corner before Lanyard emerged 
from the side street. 

There being no reason that Lanyard knew 
of why the spy should believe himself under 
suspicion, his haste seemed most probably 
due to natural desire to avoid adventitious 
recognition, coupled with, no doubt, other 
urgent business. 

At Seventy-second Street the chase 
turned east, with Lanyard two blocks be- 
hind, and for a few agonizing moments it 
was altogether lost to him. But at Broad- 
way the tide of south-bound traffic hindered 
it momentarily, and it swung into that 
stream with its pursuer only a block astern. 
Thereafter, through a ride of another mile 
and a half, the distance between the two 
was augumented or abbreviated arbitrarily 
by the rules of the road. 

At one time less than two cab lengths 
separated them; then a small car wandered 
vaguely out of a cross-town street and 
hesitated in the middle of the thoroughfare 
with precisely the air of a staring yokel on a 
first visit to the city; and Lanyard’s driver 
slammed on the emergency brake barely in 
time to escape committing involuntary but 
justifiable flivvercide. When he was able 
once more to throw the gears into high, the 
chase was a long block ahead. 

They were entering Longacre Square be- 
fore he made up that loss. And at Forty- 
fourth Street, again, a stream of east-bound 
ears edged in between the two, reducing 
Lanyard’s driver to the verge of gibbering 
lunacy. 

A car resembling Karl’s was crossing 
Broadway at Forty-second Street when 
Lanyard was still on Seventh Avenue north 
of the Times Building. But only a few 
minutes later his driver pulled up in front 
of a hotel, and Lanyard, peering through 
the forward window, saw the number 76-385 
on the license plate of a taxicab drawing 
away, empty, from the curb beneath the 
hotel canopy. 

He tossed the second gold piece to the 
driver as his feet touched the sidewalk, 
shouldered through a cluster of men and 
women at the main entrance, and entered 
the lobby. 

That rendezvous of Broadway was fairly 
thronged despite the slack mid-evening 
hour, between the dinner and the supper 
crushes; but Lanyard reviewed in vain the 
little knots of guests and loungers; if Karl 
were among them he was nobody whom 
Lanyard had learned to know by sight on 
board the Assyrian. With as little success 
he searched unobtrusively all public rooms 
on the main floor. 
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Adopted by Uncle Sam 
for all cantonments of 


the New Army. 
Extra Blades 6 for 30f 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO. /nc. Brooklyn,N.Y- 
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Will Work for You a Week Free 


This little, inexpensive, home labor-saving motor 
will run your sewing machine without foot pumping, 


‘Hamilton >Beachs Racine’: | 


slow or fast, just as you please. 


Then, you can instantly change to a handsome 
electric fan that will keep your home cool and 


pleasant in the hot, sultry days. 


Then, you attach a polishing wheel, and you can 
keep the silverware always bright and shining. 


Then, you attach a grinding wheel, that keeps 
your carving knives sharp. 
Then, you use it for an electric cream whipper, 


egg beater, and cake dough mixer. In fact SEW-E-Z 
performs many household duties. 

Try this wonderful little motor free. 

Simply telephone any electrical or hardware dealer 
4 or sewing machine office to send you a SEW-E-Z 
¢ for one week’s free service in your own home, or 
write us and we will arrange for the free trial. 


After a full week’s trial, if you are not perfectly 


satisfied, return it and the week’s service will not 
ee cost you a penny. 


1522 Mate Street 


All there is to it— 
just an even 


handful 


a, 
ea 


Luseitto ~ 
run my sewing machine 
Does not matter if broken. 


Wanted Old: False Teeth. Does not matter if broken: 


Cash sent by return mail. Goods held 10 days subject to 
sender’s approval of our offer. Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 
2007 S. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STALL’S BOOKS 


ela 


Then I use it as 
an electric fan 


& sifoet Pi + PRICE ae 
eit $100Net PRICE 5, 

: 2 $100Net .PRICE 

ALL BOOK SHOPS OR FROM \WRCaaaNRS FTE 

" VIR PUB.CO., 469 CHURCH B'G, 15 & RACE,PHILA., PA. 


Your kind of 
a shoe am 


UMN GSES IRENE GSES ISS In EN SONI ENGI OPIS 
SM, 


as : es 
VW HEAPNESS is expensive. Unquestionably it pays to buy good shoes. The WW 


HAMILTON-BEACH MFG. CO. 
Racine, Wis. 
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Then I use it to Then I use it for 
sharpen all my cutlery cleaning my silver 


PATEN for 4 free books; inventions wanted, 


etc. I help you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


LP — , > 
ha A Few Seconds 


———— 
a xt> is all it takes to make deli- <2 
ciousFairyCupTeaorCoffee. \* —=5 
K Put a little ‘‘Fairy Cup” in 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 


facturers want Owen Patents. Send 


‘= 


a cup, pour on hot water 


Ard It’s Ready 


iy 


or tea. No waste, no grounds or leaves, no boil- 
ing or cooking, no pots to clean. Send deal- 


er’s name and 30c. for Coffee or Tea. 

2 Dealers supplied by any Jobber. Job- , 
bers: Writeus. §t, Louis SolubleT 

oS & Coffee Co., St. Loui 


Se 


man who, from choice or necessity, spends wisely will buy Ralston shoes 
not alone because they are smart and well made but because their fit makes them 
comfortable from the first and also aids to longer wear. 


Illustrated 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 


catalog free on request 
BROCKTON (Campello), MASS. 


Sold in 3000 good stores 


Six to ten dollars 


DEALERS: This shoe in stock. 
No. 664. Brown Cordovan Bal. 
Diplomat last. 
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It was, of course, both possible and prob- 
able that Karl, himself a guest of the hotel, 
had crossed directly to the elevators and 
been whisked aloft to his room. With this 
in mind, Lanyard paused at the desk, 
asked permission to examine the register 
and being accommodated, was somewhat 
consoled; if his chase had failed of its im- 
mediate objective it now proved not alto- 
gether fruitless. A majority of the Assyrian 
survivors seemed to have elected to stop at 
this hotel. One after another Lanyard, 
scanning the entries, found these names: 


Edmund O’Reilly— Detroit 
Arturo Velasco—Buenos Aires 
Bartlett Putnam— Philadelphia 
Cecelia Brooke—London 

Emil Dressler— Geneve 


Half inclined to commit the imprudence 
of sending a name up to Miss Brooke—any 
name but André Duchemin, Michael Lan- 
yard or Anthony Ember—together with a 
message artfully worded to fix her interest 
without giving comfort to the enemy should 
it chance to go astray, the adventurer 
hesitated by the desk; and of a sudden 
was satisfied that such a move would be 
not only injudicious but a waste of time; for, 
now that he paused to think of it, he sur- 
mised that the young woman—young and 
good-looking, on Walker’s word—who had 
called on Mr. Stanistreet was none other 
than this same Cecelia Brooke. 

What more natural than that she should 
make early occasion to consult the head of 
the British secret service in America? 

A pity he had not waited there in the 
window! If he had, no doubt the mystery 
with which the girl had surrounded herself 
would be no more mystery to Lanyard; he 
would have learned the secret of that paper 
cylinder, as well as the part the girl had 
played in the intrigue for its possession, and 
so be the better advised as to his own future 
conduct. But in his insensate passion for 
revenge upon one who had all but murdered 
him he had forgotten all else but the mo- 
ment’s specious opportunity. 

With a grunt of impatience Lanyard 
turned away from the desk, and came face 
to face with Crane. The secret-service man 
was coming from the direction of the bar in 
company with Velasco, O’Reilly and Dress- 


er. 

Of the three last named but one looked 
Lanyard’s way, O’ Reilly, and his gaze, rest- 
ing transiently on the countenance of André 
Duchemin minus the Duchemin beard, 
passed on without perceptible glimmer of 
recognition. P 

Why not? Why should it enter his head 
that one lived and had anticipated his own 
arrival in New York by twenty hours whom 
he believed to be buried many fathoms 
deep off Nantucket? 

As for Crane, his cool, gray, humorous 
eyes, half hooded with their heavy lids, 
favored Lanyard with casual regard and 
never a tremor of interest or surprise; but 
as he passed, the last and nearest to Lan- 
yard, his right eye closed deliberately, and 
with a significance not to be ignored. 

To this Lanyard responded only with a 
look of blankest amaze, 

Chatting with an air of subdued con- 
gratulation pardonable in such as have 
come safe to land through many dangers of 
the deep, the quartet strolled round the 
desk and boarded one of the elevators. 

Not till its gate had closed did Lanyard 
stir. Then he went away from there with 
all haste and cunning at his command. 
The route through the bar to Broadway 
offered the speediest and least conspicuous 
of exits. From the side door of the hotel 
he plunged directly into the mouth of the 
Subway kiosk and, chance favoring him, 
managed to purchase a ticket and board 
a south-bound local an instant before its 
doors ground shut. 

Believing Crane would take the next 
elevator down, once he had seen the others 
safely in their rooms, Lanyard was content 
to let him find the lobby destitute of ghosts, 
to let him fume and wonder and think him- 
self perhaps mistaken. 

The last thing he desired was entangle- 
ment with the American secret service. For 
Crane he entertained personal respect and 
temperate liking; thought the man socially 
an amusing creature, professionally a deadly 
peril to one who had a feud to pursue. 

Leaving the train at Grand Central the 
adventurer passed through the back ways 
of the Terminus, into the Biltmore, up- 
stairs to its lobby, thence out by another 
entrance, walking through to Fifth Avenue, 
where he chartered a taxicab, gave the ad- 
dress of his lodgings, and lay back in the 


November; 


corner of its seat satisfied he had 
fully eluded pursuit, and very, ve), 
ful to the Subway system for the , 
it afforded fugitives like himself : 
its warren of underground passage 

One thing troubled him, howey, 
out respite. The Brooke girl wa 
conscience. To her he owed an acy 
of his stewardship of that trust w 
had reposed in him. It was intol 
his understanding that she should 
mitted to go one unnecessary | 


ignorance of the truth about th 
ness—the truth, that is, as far ag hy 
knew it. 

If through Crane or in some unfo) 
fashion she were to learn that Andr' 
min lived, she would think him j| 
If she knew that Duchemin had i 
with Michael Lanyard, the Lone }) 
would not be surprised. But that, 
intolerable; even the Lone Wolf; 
code of honor. 

Again, if she remained in ignorar 
fact that Lanyard had escaped ab 
she would continue to believe her 
the bottom of the sea with him; ; 
in the hands of the enemy, in the p; 
of Karl and his confederates, it w: 
tially heaven only knew how dan) 
weapon. 

Abruptly it occurred to him tha\ 
one doubt had been eliminated 
encounter at the hotel. It was ba); 
sible that Karl had gone to the by 

] 


tering and added himself to Crane 

but it was hardly credible in Ly 
consideration. He was collin cl 
whether or not Velasco, O’Reilly ar] 
ler were parties to the Hun conspiriy 
of these was Karl. 

As for the Brooke matter, he ft 
cumbent upon him immediately; 
some safe means of communicatg 
the girl. She could be trusted not 1} 
him to the police, however much s!; 
at first incline to doubt him. But |) 
persuade her of his sincerity, nevele 

The telephone offered one solut!) 
difficulty, an agency noncommittan 
provided one were at pains not to 
one’s private station, to which h 
might be traced back. a 

With this in mind he stopped a 
missed his taxicab at Fifty-seven) | 
and Sixth Avenue and availed hinbl 
coin-box telephone booth in th 
druggist’s. ae: 

The experience that followec 
ing out of the ordinary. Lan 
with the hotel promptly, with thet 
ary expenditure of patience lai 
spelled out the name—B-r-doubl> 
and was told to hold the wire. | 

Several minutes later he began { 
the receiver hook, and was event 
warded with the advice that the jt 
erator, being informed his party y 
rest’runt, was having her paged. | 

Still later the central operator 
his five minutes was up and coniit 
continue the connection only on (x 
an additional nickel. 

Eventually, in sequel to more 
the hook, he received this respo 
the hotel switchboard: “Wait 
can’t you? Here’s your party.” | 

Lanyard was surprised at the 'g 
with which he cried “Hello!” 

A click answered and a blond ve 
was not the voice he had expectec0 
“Hello? That you, Jack?” 

He said wearily “I am waiting): 
with Miss Cecelia Brooke.” l 

“‘Oh, then there must be a 


we 
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This is Miss Crooke spel } 
Lanyard uttered a strangled 
and hung up, abandoning further 
hopeless. 
That matter would have to sti 
till morning. Time now pressed. I 
nearly eleven; he had a rendezvis 
destiny to keep at midnight, and 
be more than punctual. Walki ! 
apartment house, he proceeded to3t 
an alibi by entering through the pi 
way and registering with the tele! 
tendant a call for seven o’clock 2 
morning. 
In the course of the next half 1 
yard let himself quietly out of thP! 
door, slipped round the block ano® 
a Riverside Drive bus. e 
Alighting at Ninety-third 8 
walked two blocks north on t) 
turned east, and without misadve™ 
mitted himself a second time to © 
istreet garden. ih 
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‘ »f the Oakland Sen- 
Si 3edan is unusually 
tienter and leave. 

«Ss Sebel 


vem. . . $ 990 
Bae. . . 990 
“E 1490 
me - - 1190 
Coupé . . 1150 


3. Pontiac, Mich. 
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HE Sedan idea, as expressed in this new 
Oakland Sensible Six, is far more than 
simply a body design for a year ’round use. 


It is a distinct type of motor car more 
comfortable for general touring than any 
other, made thoroughly practical by the 
character of the chassis beneath it. 


It affords the user the advantages both 
of the open and of the closed car, without 
sacrifice of the desirable qualities of either. 


It combines in exceedingly effective pro- 
portion high power and perfect shelter, great 
range and usefulness with strict economy. 


The body of the new Oakland Sensible 
Six Sedan is unusually roomy, very stoutly 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 


built, and easily convertible for summer or 
winter driving. 


The high-speed overhead-valve motor 
around which the car is built easily cancels 
the slightly additional weight; retaining that 
economy of fuel for which it is everywhere 
noted. 


This motor delivers at 2600 r. p. m. 44 full 
horsepower, and preserves in the Sedan the 
snap and spirit of an open car, with a tour- 
ing range fully as great. 


The convenience of this model’s design 
and the comfort of its appointment are not 
to be equalled in another type of body. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
: PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


MKLAND SENSIBLE SIX 
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The cause 0 cracks and 
im window shades 


and how Bren/in eliminates it 


The cause of cracks and pinholes in 
window shades is a hidden weakness 
—a certain basic fault in construc- 
tion you cannot see when you buy. 


What it is—and how Brenlin elimi- 
nates it—is clearly pictured above. 
Learn this simple fact of window shade 
construction, be guided by it, and you will 
be repaid with two to three times the serv- 
ice you now get from the ordinary shade. 


The secret of real shade wear 


In making the ordinary shade material, a 
coarse muslin cloth is used for its base. To 
this cloth, before it is tinted, is applied a 
“filling” of chalk and clay, as pointed out 
on the shade to the left above. 

You can easily imagine what happens 
when the shade is subjected to strain! The 


brittle filling loosens and falls out, leaving 
a ‘‘mess”’ 


of cracks and pinholes. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ORDINARY 
SHADE CLOTH © 


BRENLIN 
SHADE CLOTH — 


Now note the other shade in the circle 
above—a Brenlin Window Shade. 


Note that its basic cloth is finer, stronger, 
more closely-woven—and that it contains 
not a particle of chalk, clay or any other filling! 


In Brenlin, as a result, has been perfected 
a shade cloth of remarkable qualities—a 
material that really resists the constant 
strains of daily usage—a material that is 
fortified to withstand those sudden attacks 
of sucking, snapping wind—a material that 
the hottest sun cannot fade, nor the inbeat 
of water spot—a material that is supple, 
not stiff, yet cannot sag, bag, nor wrinkle. 


A material, to sum up, that gives two to 
three times average wear—because from it 
has been eliminated that filling which is 
the greatest weakness of the ordinary shade. 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in your town to- 
day, ask for this UNFILLED grade of 
Brenlin Shades—and get it. It is perforated 
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' 


pinhole: 


with this mark — BRENLIN — along th 
edge of every yard. Look closely for j 
when you buy and when your shades ar 
hung. Made in many rich lustreless tones 
and in Brenlin DUPLEX—one color on on 


side, a different one on the other. 


For windows of little importance Brenli) 
Filled offers the utmost shade value at if 
price. 


Write for the Brenlin book today — 


It shows an actual sample of this Brenlin UN! 
FILLED shade material and gives many helpf_ 
suggestions for artistic window treatment. Wit — 
it we will send you the name of the Brenli 
dealer nearest you, or tell you how to ordi 
direct. CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & CO, 20 ; 
Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘The olde 


window shade house in America.” Factorie|_ 

Cincinnati, Ohio and Brooklyn, N. Y. Braneh ‘ 
New York City and Oakland, Calif. Owners ‘~ 
the good will and trade marks of the Jay ¢ 
W emple Co. 
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RUSSIAN STATE OF MIND 


(Continued from Page 22) 
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"2 Way of Doing Business 
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point, intimates that he has no time to 
waste, and asks for an order on the spot. 
They distrust him for coming punctually, 
which appears to them a proof that he is 
too little occupied to be prosperous or im- 
portant. They despise him for his lack of 
good manners, which, according to their 
way of thinking, demand that the object of 
a business visit should be concealed as long 
as possible. They dislike him for his at- 
tempt to hustle them, to make them do 
business in his way instead of theirs. 

Their way is to talk a great deal on all 
subjects; to lunch or dine expensively at the 
cost of the man who wants their custom; to 
meet several times before they make their 
minds up; to establish a friendly relation 
before they do business. Here, as in every 
other province of Russian existence, the 
human element is the element that chiefly 
counts. Once you have made friends, the 
rest is easy. 

I asked an old Jew at Berdichef, the 
most Jewish town in the whole of Russia, 
whether the Russians hated the Jews. He 
said: ‘No, barin, they don’t hate us. They 
don’t hate anybody.’’ Then he added re- 
flectively: “They don’t always like us. 
That’s true enough.” 

I said: ‘‘Why don’t they like you? It’s 
because you make too much money out of 
them. You rob them—eh?”’ The old Jew 
spread out his hands and smiled all over 
his wrinkled, venerable face. ‘‘ But, barin,”’ 
he said, ‘‘they ask to be robbed. They like 
it.”’ There is a good deal of truth in that. 

Russians do not mind what they pay for 
anything to which they have taken a fancy. 
During the war a colonel of Cossacks sent 
an order to the English Magazine, a fash- 


ionable store in Petrograd, for a lady’s. 


knitted silk sports coat. He wanted an 
expensive coat, and it was to be sent to him 
in the Caucasus, a thirty-six-hour journey, 
by special messenger. He paid the bill 
cheerfully and gave the messenger a twelve- 
dollar tip. So a woman’s whim was grati- 
fied; and almost all Russians would say the 
colonel did right to gratify it. She wanted 
the coat; he wanted her favors. What did 
anything else matter? 

Given a people thus impatient of re- 
straint, and given a system of government 
utterly alien to their temperament and 
character which forcibly dragooned them 
for two hundred years, inevitably when 
that system is thrown off there is bound to 
be some throwing of caps over windmills. 
But the tumult in the soul of Russia just 
now is not solely effervescence of feeling 
due to the casting off, more by accident 
than by design, the system of government 
they detested but had not through long 
years the energy to destroy. The iron of 
that system entered into Russia’s soul so 
deep as to make vast numbers of her 
people fear all systems. 


Distrust of Government 


What is the difference, they ask, between 
being exploited by bureaucrats and being 
exploited by bourgeois? Under the old 
régime, they say, we were dragooned by 
Von Plehve, and Shteglovitoff, and Stoly- 
pin, and the Grand Duke Serge; under the 
new régime Kerenski threatens us with 
blood and iron. All governments are alike. 
We want none of them. 

It is not only the ignorant who argue 
thus. Many educated and cultivated Rus- 
sians, many holding high positions, hold 
Tolstoyan opinions. One of these put the 
case to me in these terms. 

“The Germans,” he said, ‘‘are an obe- 
dient, docile race. They cannot be happy 
unless they are under strict discipline. They 
like to be told what to do. They have no 
confidence in themselves as individuals. 
That is why they have erected an abstrac- 
tion called the state. This state is, in their 
eyes, above all morality. Its value is in- 
finitely higher than that of the individuals 
who compose it. It demands unquestioning 
worship and sacrifice. 

“Of course in practice, as we see in Ger- 
many, and as we saw here in Russia, the 
state means a few individuals who prey 
upon the rest. These few individuals use 
the mass of people as pawns are used on a 
chessboard; as food for cannon; as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. These few 
make themselves important by exercising 
authority. The extension of the boundaries 
of the state means that they shall have 
more power. Increasing the influence of 
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She Put Hole in the 


Broom-handle! 
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Partial List 
of Tools 


Hacksaws 


Micrometers 


Bit-Braces 


Lathes _ Levels 
Punches Drills 
Gauges Grinders 
Calipers Squares 
Vises Saw Sets 


Mr Punch 


or 
4 
Price $1.80 


She knew that brooms, to last, should 
be hung up, but how to get a screw-eye 
or hole in that hardwood handle? She 
attempted driving a nail through it. Her 
husband tried an awl and a gimlet. Then 
Mr. Punch arrived. With Mr. Punch, 
wife made that hole herself. 


Mr. Punch enabled her to put a screw- 
eye in her pastry-board, her mop, and 
her sink-brush, too, so each could hang in 
its most convenient spot. Her scissors 
suspended from her sewing-machine are 
now always at hand. Her cups hang from 
hooks in her china-closet; her aluminum 
ware, in the pantry. Picture-frames and 
curtain-poles she now “‘fixes’’ at home 
herself; and with Mr. Punch’s assistance, 
and some tiny screws, she saved a precious 
heirloom that was falling apart. 


Mr. Punch is a high-grade tool, the 
kind good mechanics use; a tool to be 
proud of. It is worth the price — $1.80. 
It is only one of the 1500 good tools 
made by the Goodell-Pratt Company. 
All of them are of the highest quality of 
material and workmanship. The bench 
vise is a great thing to have in connection 
with the hand-drill. Drilling is made easy 
if the object drilled is held rigidly. “This 
vise is made in several sizes; the 2-inch, 
No. 161, costing $1.80, is about right 
for household purposes. 


For information about the others send 
for the Catalog, or for the story of 
“The House That Jack Fixed,” an 
account of what good tools can do for 
the house-owner. 


Goodell-Pratt Company 
Greenfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Bench Vise 
No. 161 
Price $1.80 
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Leaves held at any desired 
angle by positive automatic fol- 
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Write Dept. M, either factory: 


Benton Harbor, Mich., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Salesmen Everywhere 


| BAKER -VAWTER COMPANY 
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the state means increasing their influence. 
Nowhere does the mass of the people gain 
anything by a state’s.advance in power. 
The gain is reserved for the few who wield 
that power, who become more important, 
and are enabled thereby to fasten their yoke 
upon the people’s neck. 

“The Russian nature is the opposite of 
the German. We value individuality. We 
resent authority, even when we submit to 
it. We have no use for the state. We do 
not want to see a powerful government in 
Russia, for we know this would mean 
heavy taxation and severe military service, 
and the mass of the people in subjection to 
a host of officials. As a nation we have no 
ambition. We are not covetous of the lands 
of others. Why should we impose our rule 
upon anyone? It is hard enough for each 
individual to rule himself. We want to see 
all the world at peace, and everyone quietly 
minding his own business. We oppose our- 
selves to the theory that the individual 
must be subordinated and sacrificed to the 
state.” 

“But,” I said, ‘‘in that case you have a 
direct interest in seeing the Prussian power 
thrown down and in helping to overturn it. 
It is your chief enemy.” 

“Yes,”’ he answered, not with any en- 
thusiasm; ‘‘yes, what you say is true, 
but ——”’ > 

Itis that “but,” that doubt as to whether 
it can be worth while to fight for anything, 
which is paralyzing Russia’s arm to-day. 


Russian National Ideals 


What this educated, cultivated Russian 
said is what an enormous number of Rus- 
sians are thinking, without being asked to 
put their thoughts into words. One of the 
peculiarities of Russia is the community of 
sentiment that exists between the mass of 
people whose perceptions are instinctive 
and the men and women of developed 
intelligence. As a rule, the class known as 
the intelligentsia is out of touch with the 
peasant mind. Intelligentsia is often used in 
a contemptuous vein by those who pride 
themselves on being the truest Russians, 
though by others it isa title proudly claimed. 
One frequently sees in the newspapers ad- 
vertisements such as these: ‘‘Room to be 
let with an intell. family’’—‘“‘ Young lady 
intell. and educated desires situation in an 
office.” 

It is impossible to discuss public affairs 
with Progressives in Petrograd and not find 
the term intelligentsia continually cropping 


up. 

On the whole, the influence of the intel- 
ligentsia supports the view taken by Count 
Mouravieff that Russia has a civilizing 
mission and that she must make herself 
strong as a state in order to fulfill the task 
laid upon her. They would most of them 
agree, I think, with the German historian 
Treitschke, whose teaching helped to fill 
the German head with the idea of world 
power, and so helped to cause the war. 
Treitschke said in one of a famous set of 
lectures at Berlin University: ‘All great 
nations have felt the craving to impress the 
seal of their nature upon barbaric lands.” 

The Russians, outside of the intelligentsia 
and the higher bureaucrats, do not feel this 
craving. Not long ago, during the war, a 
writer of wide popularity and influence, 
V. V. Rozanoff, attacked in the Novoe 
Vremya—a newspaper that everybody 
reads—a book that preached Russia’s 
world mission and the need of earnest 
national endeavor in the direction of his- 
torical greatness—the Treitschke notion 
exactly. 

Rozanoff declared that such preaching 
“turns heads, gives birth to sorceries and 
forces which become uncontrollable, creates 
positive insanity.’”’? Men and nations ought 
to be modest, he urged. It was safe not to 
be too active. Those who “sat at windows 
and drank tea would sleep soundly, with 
easy and sinless dreams.” Inactivity he 
called the metaphysical principle of Rus- 
sia. “It is just this inactivity which pre- 
serves us from the most noxious ills.’’ Those 
who climbed to high places might fall and 
be smashed to pieces; he who kept his feet 
on the ground was in no danger of falling. 

We cannot hope to understand Russia or 
to forecast how she is likely to act unless we 
take into account the ideas that are current 
in the country. Tolstoy was not discoursing 
from an original text when he decried what 
is usually meant by patriotism. The Rus- 
sian socialist Bakunin hit upon no new 
idea when he said that ‘‘the social question 
can be satisfactorily solved only by the 
abolition of frontiers.’”” Both were putting 
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into words, as Rozanoff did in the Novoe 
Vremya, the vague, unspoken sentiment of 
the peasant mass. It does not remain a 
pious opinion. They act upon it. I know no 
people who are so international as the 
Russians; so free from prejudices against 
race or color; so ready to make friends and 
mix with all their fellow men. 

In the trenches at the Bzura River in that 
first war winter when Warsaw so nearly 
fell and the fighting was hard and continu- 
ous, I asked a Russian soldier whether he 
had seen any Germans and what they were 
like. ‘‘They are like us, barin,” he said, 
“only they wear gray overcoats and we 
wear brown. They are made to fight, just 
as we are.”’ He was a simple fellow. He 
meant exactly what he said. He was in- 
capable of irony, of anything but the most 
simple statement. That was how the Rus- 
sian soldiers thought of the enemy. If you 
bear that in mind and think of it as a feel- 
ing shared by millions of men, you will 
better understand what lies behind the 
behavior of the Russian Army. : 

The wide and willing acceptance of the 
brotherhood of man as a fact, not as a 
theory, is part of the Russian character, 
and marks off the Russians from the other 
peoples of the West. Snobbery is unknown 
in Russia. No respect is paid to birth. 
Princes and princesses are so common there 
that a title confers no dignity. Nor is 
there a money standard to exalt the rich, 
to make them envied and admired. A 
cabman will ask a general to give him 
a light for his cigarette; and the general 
gives it with a friendly word. Servants 
address their employers by their Christian 
names. 

The peasant mind sees no reason for re- 
garding those who are above him in station 
with humility. All men are alike to him. 
Of some he is afraid—officials, policemen, 
Jews. But this does not cause him to re- 
vere; it causes him to abuse and make 
mock of them. He has not been brought up 
to fear and grovel before the squire, as the 
English peasantry have been. He is never 
entirely dependent for a livelihood upon 
any employer’s good will. He can go back 
to his village at any time and claim a piece 
of land as his legal right. 

Russian village life has sharply influenced 
the national character. It helps to account 
for the dislike and distrust of centralized 
government. It provides the most inter- 
esting example of decentralized govern- 
ment on democratic lines that the modern 
world has known. Yes, it does this still, 
though in many districts the communal 
life of Russian villagers has been partially 
abandoned and a system of peasant pro- 
prietorship set up instead. 


The Village Council 


As far back as we meet him in history 
we find the Slav addicted to communism. 
Throughout the centuries the Russian vil- 
lage has remained a self-governing unit, the 
villagers owning land not individually but 
in common; being subject to the decisions 
of a village council; being bound together 
by the tie of common interest. Often in 
Russia a servant will give notice, and in 
reply to the employer’s queries ‘‘Why are 
you leaving?” and ‘‘ What are you going to 
do?” will answer: “I am going to the 
village.” 

All Russians are landowners. All have 
a stake in the country. All can count upon 
a refuge and a livelihood if luck deserts 
them in the city. They can go back to the 
village, to their family—which may or 
may not be glad to see them—and to their 
share of the communal glebe. 

Each village is ruled by an Elder— 
starosta—and a Council of Heads of House- 
holds. A woman can be a member of this 
council if her husband is dead and if she 
has no son old enough to be the head of a 
household. The council is called the mir, a 
word that also means the world. Toa peas- 
ant the village is, as a rule, even yet the 
only world he knows. 

This may not be so much longer! The 
war has enlarged the horizon of the peasant 
soldiery. They have been taught much 
that is new to their minds. The basis of 
their attitude toward life has been broken 
up. The Czar in whom they trusted failed 
them. They must find some fresh founda- 
tion of faith and loyalty, for without these 
men cannot live. It is hard to guess at this 
moment what that foundation will be. 

The Village Council has wide powers. It 
could even, until lately, send unruly vil- 
lagers to Siberia. It can recall inhabitants 
who have gone to the city and fine them if 
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A corner in the Accounting 
Dept. of The Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 


| “We have purchased 11 Comptom- 
‘ters in the last 18 months—in fact, 
\ve have standardized on the Comp- 
- jometer.”’ 


| That is the statement of Mr. J. F. 
_/strough, Chief Clerk for The Timken 
Soller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 


| The Comptometer speeds up results 
_'n the offices of this busy plant on a 

vide range of figure work—‘‘work,”’ 
jays Mr. Strough, ‘‘on which the 
_ Jomptometer is vitally necessary.” 
See list in panel to right.) 


if “Moreover,” he continues, ‘‘we are 
_ ising the Comptometer for many other 
lasses of work too numerous to men- 
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CONTROLLED-KEY 


We have standardize 
Comptometer, says Timken 


special Comptometer with fractional 
keys for adding clock cards in our 
Time Office, saving one-half day each 
pay. 

“One of the deciding factors in favor 
of the Comptometer each time was 
the splendid local service we received. 
We do not recall requiring this in the 
repairing of any machine, but your 
representative is most valuable in 
showing us short-cuts in our work, 
furnishing us trained operators, and 
giving instructions to our clerks.”’ 


Invite a Comptometer man to dem- 
onstrate the effectiveness of this rapid- 
fire machine on YOUR figure work. 
No cost—no obligation—just the op- 
portunity to show you. 


® Write for free booklet, ‘‘Better Methods of Accounting’’ 


* FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1723 N. Paulina St., Chicago 


Work handled by Comptometers 
in the Timken offices 


In the Accounting Department 
Balancing Ledger Accounts 


Balancing Multi-Columned Books of Record 


Checking Extensions on Invoices 
Adding Distribution Sheets 


In the Pay-Roll Department 
Figuring Day Work and Piece Work Earnings 
Figuring Efficiency and Bonus Earnings 
Making Pay-Roll Distribution 
Figuring Currency Requirements 


In the Production Department 
Figuring Daily Departmental Production 


Making up Statistical and Percentage Reports 
to the Management 


In the Cost Department 
Figuring Stores Requisitions 
Balancing Shop Orders 
Adding Burden Percentages to Shop Orders 
Distributing General Plant Charges over 
Producing Departments 
Figuring Costs and Percentages 
Figuring Inventory 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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Reflections After the Skidding Accident 


Reflections that show Tire Chains as the They read the newspaper accounts 0: 
only real dependable device for the pre-  astrous skidding accidents caused by! 
vention of skidding, do not come to some _ Of Tire Chains, but they do not hee 
motorists until their bare rubber tires skid | Warning. They wait until the Skim 


and carry them upon the rocks of disaster. their own bare rubber tires results in di 
injury or car-damage before they Tt 


How strange it is that some men are _ that tires are safe on wet-slippery-slk 
never guided by the experience of others. roads only when encased in Tire Cli 


Weed rere Chains The world’s largest automobile insurers, after long and vast experience in handling automobile accident 
PhecinctinTine claims, strongly advise the use of Tire Chains on every automobile they insure. The Aetna Life Insur- 

ance Company, The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company and The Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., now print on their automobile policies the vital information that Tire Chains are the only 
real dependable device for the prevention of skidding. Could anyone imagine a stronger endorsement? 


Weed Chains on Your Tires Reflect Your Prudence and Intelligence 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT Xo/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
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(re is a firm conviction that, 
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he pointed out, except what 
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ition of the Central Empires 
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i keep their credit and money 
Hand other neutral countries. 
zalings with Holland and the 
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TIS GERMANY’S FINANCIAL 
CONDITION? 


(Continued from Page 9) 


securities and in foreign exchange, and thus 
turn all the resources of finance into a single 
channel. 

If Germany had been assmallas England, 
or if she had been without manufacturing 
resources, like the Southern Confederacy, 
her position would soon have proved fatal. 
Of course, even with her great manufac- 
turing and agricultural resources, the 
danger that confronts Germany is the eat- 
ing up of her inner structure, the complete 
using up of her capital. Her position is like 
that of the young man who was digging in 
his garden. He dug up a quarter, then a 
dime, and then another quarter. 

“T’ve struck a gold mine!” he exclaimed; 
but as he straightened up something cold 
slid down his leg, and he found that he had 
a hole in his pocket. 


When the Reckoning Comes 


By far the ablest defender of German 
finance who has been in this country since 
the war started was Prof. Moritz Julius 
Bonn. Professor Bonn, who is president of 
the Commercial University of Munich, 
came over here a few days before the war 
started, in July, 1914, to lecture, and for 
some reason remained here until the United 
States broke off relations with his country. 
From the many acute, subtle and seemingly 
fair-minded speeches and articles the pro- 
fessor generously scattered over the length 
and breadth of this country one may gather 
a most favorable view of German finance. 
But even Professor Bonn had to make this 
admission more than a year ago: ~ 

““She [Germany] has to live on her own 
goods and pay for them only. In doing so 
undoubtedly a certain percentage of her 
material wealth is spent. The huge copper 
stocks are slowly used up. Cotton goods 
are scarce and have to be made over. The 
stock of cattle has decreased ten per cent.” 

England has perforce chosen the policy 
of putting her impoverishment into terms 
of finance, of exchange rates, of money bor- 
rowed abroad and taxes paid. Her policy 
is enormously costly; but she replaces her 
materials as she goes along. England buys 
copper abroad at a terrible money cost; but 
England will still have her copper roofs 
when the war is over, and Germany will 
have melted down the roofs and the church 
bells, and kitchen utensils besides. 

“Our money does not go abroad like 
England’s,”’ is the triumphant cry of the 
Germans. “It stays here and circulates 
among us endlessly.”” But the artificial 
prosperity that results tends to conceal the 
real impoverishment that is going on; it 
only postpones the day of reckoning. 

‘Subscriptions to the loan are a swindle,” 
was a tactful remark made by Liebknecht, 
the Socialist, in one of his famous interrup- 
tions of a Reichstag debate; and nothing 
he ever said made the majority more angry. 
It is probably futile and impossible, and I 
believe unnecessary, to try to prove that, 
aside from a certain unwholesome pyra- 
miding, Germany’s great war loans have, 
in the main, been artificial and forced. Her 
loans have been marvelously uniform and 
regular; and the Germans have been more 
open and ingenuous than other people in 
making it almost too easy for the small in- 
vestor to comein. But all this is in keeping 
with German character; and what is more 
important is probably what would be done 
in any other country isolated like Germany. 

“Organization exists in Germany, un- 
doubtedly,”’ said Professor Bonn; ‘‘and it 
is natural that it should be called overorgan- 
ization by those who dislike its results.” 

Englishmen and Frenchmen who do not 
subscribe to their war loans may not get 
the same crude, abusive treatment that is 
meted out to the same kind of Germans; 
but there is pressure all the same. For 
example, the English owners of American 
securities have been forced to convert them 
into war bonds, or else pay a special tax. 
Moreover, German war bonds are better 
placed than those of the English or French, 
because they are all owned in the country 
itself. If the German people agree among 
themselves to reduce the rate of interest on 
their war debt after the war, they can do 
so; but not the English or French or Rus- 
sians, because much of their debt is owed 
in other countries, whose investors may 
not sympathize with such an idea. 
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Shovelsful of 
Coal Saved 
Each Day 


This amount of coal saved each day will total 
roundly a half a ton a month—certainly econ- 
omy worth while and when at the close of the 
heating season you find your coal bills have 
been lessened 3 tons or more it will certainly 
take the sting out of the high price of fuel. 


This advantage in fuel saving is available in 
its fullest measure if you will wisely install 


Tig IW NEAR OLIS” 
S08 FIEAT REGULATOR 


Automatically regulates the drafts 
and dampers at all hours of the day 
and night, holdingtheconsumption 
of fuel to just the amount required 
to obtain the temperature desired. 


Eliminates heating plant atten- 
tion and worry. Insures comfort, 
health and safety. 


Works perfectly with any kind of 
heating plant—hot water, hot air, 
steam, vapor or vacuum, burning 
coal or gas. 


Sold by the heating trade every- 
where under a positive guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. Send for 
booklet giving details and prices. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2750 Fourth Av. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Fifty Years Ahead 


Nearly a half century ago 
The Coward Shoe idea was 
new. Yet thousands are dis- 
covering each day that the 
natural shaped shoe is the 
only one that permits the 
best health—the most com- 
fort. The Coward Shoe has 
been bettered in many ways 
since the first one was made. 
Today it embodies the most 
valuable knowledge in shoe- 
making science and has the 
endorsement of all who have 
studied foot welfare. You can 
be perfectly fitted at home. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 


HE office that has the best known 
adding machine, typewriter, filing 
equipment, office furniture, has the 


You will find this handsomest of all lamps 
on the typewriter’s desk, the bookkeeper’s 
desk, in the office of the President. And 
more and more you'll find it on that desk 
at home because Emeralites are so prac- 
tical, well made and good looking. The 
green glass Emeralite shade with the 
white opal lining distributes the light just 
right and so prevents eye-strain and fa- 
tigue. Why risk impaired vision when 
Emeralites cost so little more than in- 
ferior imitations? 


Price $10.00 


Send for booklet illustrating 30 
different styles for home and office 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 
37 Warren St., New York 


TT 


Do You Like Your Job? 


If not, and it’s because you aren’t earning all the money you need, we 
can show you how to make your spare hours mean extra cash. Address 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 937 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn orcallus loosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
Store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


(GRIPSURE 
Basket Ball 
Shoe 


The three leading basket- 
ball teams of the country— 
the Olympic Club of San 
Francisco, Illinois Athletic 
4 Club, and Bronx Church 
House Invincibles of New 
York City—all wear the 
famous‘‘Grip-Sure.”' It’s 
the fastest of all basket- 
d ball shoes. Made 
Ys, in bothregularand 
= athletic styles. 


Patented 
Suction Cupped 
Red Sole 


This sole of the “‘ Grip-Sure’”’ holds the 
player up on the slipperiest floors and is 
of great aid in dribbling and dodging. It 
is full of spring and speed. The shoe 
laces very snugly about the ankle and in- 
step and gives great support to the 
ankle muscles 

Write for descriptive folder and the 
name of the ‘“‘Grip-Sure’’ dealer where 
you live. Try a pair of these splendid 


shoes. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Dept. C Beacon Falls, Conn. 


What New Thought Will Do 


Change Your Mental Habits, 
doubt 


banishing fear, 
and nervousness. 
Develop Your Mind to self- 
confidence, self-command and 
success. 
Give You Tact, forethought and 
ability to win respect, friend- 
ships and heart's desires. 
Hundreds of letters in our files 
testify to the above. 


The Gist of 
New Thought 


i in eight chapters explains New 

¥ } 4 least tap ake a clear — in- 

teresting hand-book, easily un- 

corpses abl derstood and applied. Complete 
itor of Nautslus in itself and different. 


you can get the above booklet and 3 months’ 
For 10 Cents trial subscription to NAUTILUS, magazine of 
New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, editors. 
Edwin Markham, Paul Ellsworth, Dr. Orison Swett Marden, 
Edward B,. Warman, A.M., Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D., Christian 
D. Larson, contributors. Send now and we will include “ How to 
get What You Want.” 
. THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. B-68, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Nor, as things stand now, is there any- 
thing so very unsound in the German war 
credit banks themselves, which have been 
so roundly denounced by enemy critics. 
They have added enormously to the supply 
of paper money and to the condition of in- 
flation. But much of this new money is 
necessary, because of the occupation of im- 
mense areas of conquered territory. Be- 
sides, it is very difficult to say exactly how 
much inflation there is in any European 
country. Money has everywhere depreci- 
ated and statistics are most unreliable. 
Anyway, it will be impossible to tell what 
Germany’s degree of inflation is until she 
resumes international relations. 

The essential, vital weakness of German 
finance is the failure to provide for defeat. 
Practically every measure has been based 
on the assumption of victory. An enlarged 
paper currency might not do great harm if 
all the occupied territories could be re- 
tained; but if they have to be given up 
there will be the deuce to pay in deflating it. 


Is Germany Bankrupt? 


German finance has been systematically 
based on confidence in being able to get 
away with the spoils. The numerous and 
heavy fines imposed on Belgian municipali- 
ties; the loans forced upon Belgian banks; 
the sure and prearranged seizure of the rich 
coal and iron deposits of Belgium and 
France and the food and oil producing 
regions of Rumania and Russia; the forced 
labor of prisoners and Belgians; the pillag- 
ing of private industrial resources; the re- 
moval of tools and machinery from France 
and Belgium to Germany; the substitu- 
tion of depreciated German currency for 
other and sounder forms of money in occu- 
pied territories—all these measures show 
how extensively German finance and in- 
dustry are bolstered up by the spoils of 
war. 

That Germany has made a gigantic finan- 
cial gamble finds its crowning proof in the 
defense she gives of trying to pay for the 
war almost exclusively by means of bond 
issues rather than taxes. As the whole 
world knows, Germany deliberately planned 
to finance her war by means of bond issues 
rather than taxes, because she expected to 
win in a short war and pay off the bonds 
from an indemnity. Early in the war the 
highest government officials openly and 
formally admitted the expectation of an 
indemnity, and people were urged to buy 
war bonds because they would be paid off 
in English gold. And even in late Sep- 
tember of the present year leading news- 
papers and political leaders declared that a 
peace without indemnity would mean de- 
feat and ruin for the Fatherland. 


Of course there were other more theoret-. 


ical and sophistically meaningless reasons 
why Germany chose the bond method. 
Professor Bonn, who seldom slipped, ut- 
tered this fallacy: 

“During this world war the generation 
that has to bear the brunt of the fighting 
ought not to be saddled with any burdens 
it can be saved from.” 

“Since Bismarck’s time,”’ was the recent 
grandiose defense of Count von Rédern, 
“the principle followed by Germany has 
been that war should be covered first, not 
by taxes, but by loans.” 

But the main reason for this principle 
was the belief that the Allies were unpre- 
pared, and that Germany, with her well- 
equipped army and great stores of supplies 
already paid for, could win so quickly and 
cheaply that she would not need to resort 
to taxes. Subscribers to the sixth war loan 
were told it would be the last; and time 
and again German financiers have been 
quoted as setting a limit to the war debt 
beyond which the country could not go 
without collapsing. Perhaps they were 
misquoted; but a reliable newspaper corre- 
spondent interviewed President Haven- 
stein, of the Imperial Bank, early this year 
and elicited the opinion that a total debt 
of one hundred billion marks would bring 
Germany to the point of collapse. That 
amount will be reached by the time this 
article is published! 

“But,” the great financier was quoted as 
saying, ‘‘Germany will never reach that 
point. We shall win success long before our 
debt goes to that figure.” 

Only a few of the defenders of Germany’s 
towering structure of debt really admire its 
menacing proportions. The defense that 
most of them fall back upon is to throw 
stones at other people’s glass houses. They 
try to show that the Allies are as badly or 
worse off than they are. Russia, they point 
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out, is in a deplorable financial condition, 
with a colossal debt and a far more depre- 
ciated currency than Germany. French 
finances are dependent upon those of Rus- 
sia; and as England is banker for all the 
Allies her own prosperity is heavily in- 
volved. 

‘* After all, the Central Powers hold the 
real security on which England has lent the 
money’”’ is the sinister and striking way in 
which one German professor of finance 
puts it—‘‘Courland, Poland, Livonia, Bel- 
gium, Serbia, Rumania, Albania and 
Northern France. England holds nothing 
but their unsecured promissory notes.” 

But even this cynical argument of super- 
financial frightfulness is easily answered. 
Germany is in just as bad with Austria and 
Turkey, whose rotten finances she must 
bolster up. Austria alone, of the greater 
Powers, has not dared to publish a state- 
ment of her Imperial Bank since July, 
1914; and even the most plausible German 
professor has never attempted to answer 
the charge repeatedly made in Entente 
countries that all the gold in the Austrian 
Bank was turned over to the Imperial Ger- 
man Bank at the beginning of the war. 
Even Russia has regularly published her 
bank reports. 

Germans are proud of the regularity and 
uniformity of their finance; of the fact 
that only one class of loans, with a never- 
varying rate of interest, has been employed 
right through. The English, French and 
Americans have adopted various expedi- 
ents, different kinds of bonds, with differ- 
ent rates of interest, appealing to different 
classes of investors. German finance is de- 
scribed by its defenders as permanent, and 
British and French as of the stop-gap va- 
riety. Especially violent is the attack upon 
the French system, which provides for 
something like half of the revenue from 
bonds running only a few years—mostly 
five years. ‘‘These merely hang over the 
market,” say the Germans; ‘‘while ours 
are permanently placed.” 

“The economic and financial difficulties 
of France are fast increasing,” declared 
the German chancellor to the Reichstag 
late in September. 

Of course England and France have 
been unable to finance as permanently as 
Germany, because they had to employ far 
more of their liquid capital elsewhere. But 
they will have something to show besides 
government bonds when the war is over, 
and that is about all Germany will have. 
If the war ends within a year or two France 
will be fortunate in having so many short- 
dated bonds; and, at least, she can boast 
that no such extreme methods of hypothe- 
cation and rehypothecation have been re- 
sorted to as in Germany. 


The Question of Taxes 


Frankly speaking, the increasing diffi- 
culty of all the countries is to make their 
breeches meet their shirts; or, in more ele- 
gant language, the Reichstag and other 
legislative bodies regularly vote credits to 
their respective governments far beyond 
the ability of those governments to trans- 
late immediately into either taxes or bond 
issues. The minister of finance goes to the 
legislative body and asks for a vote of 
credit for, say, five billion or ten billion 
dollars to get him over the next few 
months. Then he must actually raise the 


money; and, as it takes many months to’ 


do so, he is always behind the game and 
obliged to incur immense open floating 
debts. 

A year ago the Germans were pointing 
with scorn to the wide discrepancy be- 
tween the sums raised by loans and taxes 
and the votes of credit of France and Eng- 
land; in other words, to the huge floating 
debts of those countries. But the shoe is 
fast shifting to the other foot as the cost of 
war rises for Germany, now that she has 
used up all the supplies gathered before the 
war. Even if the seventh German loan 
yields the huge sum of three billion dollars, 
which was equaled by only one of the six 
preceding loans, there will still be a dis- 
crepancy of perhaps five billions between 
her shirt of war credits and the breeches of 
revenue raised. 

Finally there is the all-important ques- 
tion of taxes. Everyone knows that, unless 
a nation at war raises a large part of its 


revenue from taxes, there will be the devil. 


to pay after the war. The Germans try to 
prove that they are substantially no worse 
off than their enemies; that allt are in the 
same doomed situation. Senator Smoot, of 
the Finance Committee of the United 
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States Senate, says that this eo 
raise about one-third of its re) 
year from taxes; England, twey 
cent; Germany, fourteen and sey 
and France, fourteen and a half. 
figures are misleading, beca: 
clude revenues for peace purpos 
war purposes are considered, we 
somewhere round twenty per « 
land, seventeen; France, nine t 
Germany, seven to eight. 
“But what is the differeng 
seven per cent and seventeen i, 
asked one of the leading admir¢ 
man finance in this country. “] 
were raising seventy per cent {, 
there would be something to sh 
No; we are all in the same boat, 
He is fundamentally and 
wrong. The difference is not som 
ematically; but the two policies 
apart in that England has made 
vision for things going wrong anc 
has made none. England and tt 
have at least provided for the jj 
the bonds, and a sinking fund } 
to pay them off. Germany aus 
pudiate her debts to her own peo}, 
them with enormous taxes at the; 
when the war has ended disastro] 
there is severe industrial reactio 
and general despondency. le 
other hand, put on the relatively 
when the people were in the mid. 
boom, highly prosperous, fighti 
their empire, and patriotically en 
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France has only begun to reso’ 
come tax, whereas citizens of Gera 
had to submit in many cases tot 
ent income taxes for years past. } 
had so nearly exhausted the posii 
taxation, even before the war 
account of her huge military pri 
that she finds it most difficult \j 
crease her taxes. 

A very significant and seldom- 
reason why the war has seeme: 
more costly to the Allies than t 
is that all manner of local expent 
war relief, rent allowances, Sa. 
ances, and so on, are met by o} 
national budget in England, 1e 
Germany they are paid by the 
municipalities. 

These federated German stat'] 
is true, increased their taxes e) 
since the war started; but almos 
relief purposes. They jealously {2 
privilege of income taxation, ail 
their revenue goes to meet the ev 
ing bill for interest on war bols 
empire itself. | 

A Dutch banker and econont, 
admiration for German efficiery 
be concealed, told me that Germij 
in his opinion, adjust her financial 
war more easily than her ene 
pointed to the German-ownedie 
and bills of exchange that wer’ 
London at the outbreak of thi 
the dividends that had not be | 
German-owned securities in en\} 
during the war; to the concentit 
holdings in the Imperial Bank; 1 
fact that, as soon as her soldier’ 
work, Germany can mine and e/0 
quantities of coal. | 

There is some force in these i3t 
except that Germany’s gold hili 
dangerously small, both in comps 
other countries’ and in relation A 
depreciated currency and the irst 
mands for help from Turkey a): 
England has less than half as me 
England gets several hundred rl 
lars a year from her mines in ne\3° 
Germany cannot get any more ?) 
the war lasts. France has m¢) 
her bank than Germany. “Ov} 
wealth,” said an enthusiastic J@ 
not long ago, “‘rests on our foul 
gold as on a solid rock.” And’ 
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United States, we have six tim: 
gold as Germany. 

Germany will desperately nee®) 
source in the struggle to rega: I 
foreign trade; for it will come i! 
time when practically all her we™ 
resented by almost valueless cu® 
huge masses of permanent bea 
very marrow of her being wil)’ 
these government loans when! 
needs gold and liquid funds. | | 

Then she will realize what 10’ 
the past to lay its dead hands 01 
present—retribution eno 
tion! 
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The watch of a gentleman. 


Sterling character, in classic design, dressed in 
solid gold. 


The newest and finest of a fine old line. A titled 
timepiece, whose possession instantly brands you a 
connoisseur. . 


A priceless heirloom—the gift that lasts a lifetime. 


No man can know the fullness of pride of possession 
till he owns the new $100 Lord Elgin. 


[GIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, U.S.A, " 


Designers and Producers 
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Puts your old pal, General Joy, in command 


of your personal-pet-private-smokesection, 


and, sets signals so you can blaze away 
like a good fellow, and, never shed a bristle! 


For, Prince Albert quality dashes new 
vim into smokeappetites and spreads such 
happiness through its flavor and fragrance 
and coolness, and, its freedom from bite and 
parch (cut out by our exclusive patented 
process) you’ll be surprised that one tobacco 
could be so distinctive, so delightful! 


Enjoyment that’s yours out of every puff 
of P. A. is as novel and as refreshing as the 
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Prince Albert certainly does wallop 
the wrinkles out of smoke worries! | 


antics of the newest babe-in-the-block! Gets 
you interested the instant you open the pack- 
age, and, holds your pretty close “a 
every-little-so-often, after that! 


For, P. A. is simply immense! Can’t L 
your puff-motor on it, or overheat your 
tongue, or tire-your-taste on the national joy 
smoke any more than you can trip-a-goat- 
on-a-tin-can! Because, Prince Albert has 
the quality that puts smokesessions on high- 
flying-levels and keeps you concert-pitch- 
tuned through thick and thin! | 


Your cue-to-quality is the night-and-day 
satisfaction P. A. passes out! It’s always 
all there! No sidestepping, no kidding, nc 
excuses! Just on the job every time the 
clock clicks, ready to be jammed into that old 
or new jimmy pipe, or smoked as fits you! 
bill of fare best! 


Prince Albert is awaiting your friendly call 
everywhere tobacco is sold. Toppy red bags, ; 
tidy red tins, handsome pound and half-pound 
tin humidors—and—that classy, practical pound | 
crystal-glass humidor with sponge-moistenertop — 
that keeps the tobacco in such perfect condition. ‘ 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO C(i 


Winston-Salem, N. C. i 
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| iF (Continued from Page 19) 


o picture her big white form out 


oness. 
tht. I’ll always go back to her,” 
ded slowly. ‘‘I started all this 
yhat you thought I’d better do, 
-now—thanks. I was kind of 
th dreams here. Not that I 
wry Anstey would want me, but 
ed her above the world, above 
yen above how you felt about 


at it’s emphatically up to Mary 


said. 
know,” Lempke replied with 
te. ‘I didn’t miss that. It’s the 
of view, of course. I see it all 
;you’re born! And it’s simple. 
vined. I’ll die in the arms of 


—— 


rl 

or to him, felt for his shoulder— 
t what to say but wanting him 
hand somehow. All night I lay 
ould without sleep. I dared not 
ns. To me there were fresh 


It appeared that he had not 
Tary Anstey. Perhaps he had 
iad tried to and failed—but of 
T could not be sure. 

‘yt have asked so much as this. 
accepted the fact that all was 
anged between Lempke and 
y. Yet now, with this lifted, I 
ad in the swift strength of joy. 
rt hours with her—had not 
ak. Who was I to ask for her 
purse it might be ordained, as 
/he was always to go home to 
us arms of Clara Sembrich; 
jimed up at last that even with- 
plication of a friend my way 
rom a winning. 

ulone at breakfast—Mary An- 
[} hemade it possible. Her hand 
2 as she placed a fruit dish be- 
on I reached for an orange just 
d to arrange the foliage in the 
t| far end of the breakfast room 
i,ay landing—a gilded window 
ig to the mountains. There 
jnt cloud of gold round Mary 
face turned from me to that 


mages hence,”’ I heard myself 
In’t let me go on—if there isn’t 
't care how long, or what you 
at can I do to be with you al- 


as like a child’s. 
nean that you want us to be 


viring for all time—that ques- 
a the birds singing. I looked at 
si. There is no word that will 
a;vhat I felt. The one word rap- 
ttoasuggestion. It had come 
+t was so much more than I 
_/\e was lovelier than ever that 
-i that I had seen at first, but a 
ai vesides. 
iti hestep on thestairs. She bent 
he her lips to my cheek. If you 
ate Hindus see in the opening of 
‘Tyers on the still lagoons you 
at felt in my heart just then. 
eVeame in. He seemed to know 
lappened. He glanced at his 
queer, quick way, but her face 
speak. I smile at the mem- 
Mansteve had a delicate, 
he dilated nostril that 
a low white light against 
Anstey said that it was not 
him, but anyone who would 
ler heart. She said she would 
<e him happy too. 
Tundagesent for me. The 


1 were among the chosen. 
| More, but I felt that Man- 
done something to hurry 
desolation came quickly, 
Hy of departure my heart was 
emed a great ocean of time 
fe the sure boat of a man’s 
cal 


e failure of the big Gobi 
atter of public prints and 
nent records. Mansteve, 
more about what we were 
an any other white man, 

our obstacles. The help 
d Peking didn’t furnish the 

expedition. The strangest 


thing of it all was that money didn’t help. 
The Gobi was minded to reveal her story 
in her own way—at least the Tantalus 
lava beds are. 

Lempke was closer to me than ever be- 
fore. We spoke little, but like old mates 
required only a look or gesture for ordi- 
nary exchanges. I thought I knew all that 
passed in his mind. I had the big desert 
within the heart. Day by day the longing 
to meet Mary Anstey again grew in my 
life. Sometimes in the evening, when the 
sun would go down upon the wasted lands, 
my chest felt like a death chamber, an old 
man passing out alone in there. Lempke 
would touch my hand quickly—not rough, 
not tender—neither swiftly nor lingeringly. 
But he would call me to supper or bring an 
extra cup of coffee. He understood. 

They called it four months, but I called 
it a hundred and twenty days, before we 
were driven by the Dugpas into the ruins 
of an ancient city, supposed to be Lemu- 
rian. We thought they were leading us to 
a settlement and suddenly found ourselves 
prisoners—a party of seventy-five men, in- 
cluding all servants, porters and camel 
men. The desert horsemen outnumbered 
us three times. They were so sure of what 
they were doing that they were not even 
amused over their coup or over our amaze- 
ment. 

The Dugpas are a dusty, dry race. Most 
of the present force were past middle age— 
bearded fanatics that appear to be the 
outposts and guardians of the hidden heart 
of the desert we were aiming at. 

Days passed. We were on half rations of 
food and water—our captors supplying 
nothing. Days of tension, revolt and 
strangeness—much to laugh at, much to 
admire. Blondin was quite as occupied 
with ruins and shamo-gow as if he had found 
what he came for. Other learned savants 
and heroic servants of knowledge were fill- 
ing their notebooks or writing their mem- 
oirs. I had always been ready to drift 
before, but this delay was particularly 
designed to break my nerve. To me there 
seemed a mocking laugh in the glitter of 
the moon-mad nights—in the fierce dry 
golden light of day. 

“Does it seem to laugh to you?” I asked 
Lempke one night. 


Heglancedup quickly. “Ihadn’tthought | 


it laughed,”’ he answered, “‘but it seems to 


say: ‘Die, damn you, if you don’t likeit!’’’” 


“Yes, but you’d have to die clean, or it 
would follow you across and hold fast to 
you there 3 

I heard myself talking. It didn’t seem 
so loco then as it looks in print. Lempke 
walked me back and forth among the 
ancient waterways of the ruined city. The 
night was chill. Though the days are 
burning the Gobi air seems too dead to 


hold the heat after the sun goes down. |, 


But Lempke walked me until we were both 
drenched with sweat. 

“‘There’s two ways out, Lang,” he said 
at last. ‘‘Every big man has this chance to 
choose. The time comes for each man when 
all goes to the bad—when everything turns 
rotten at once. Some men go down. Some 
men go up. Now the trick is to transcend 
the set of difficulties. It can be done, and 
the man who does it can whip the world 
afterward.” 


Lempke let me walk alone out into the 
mocking glitter. I don’t know how long 
afterward it was, but one of the little 
Dugpa men beckoned me back into the 
hollow where the water had coursed in 
of ancient days. I was talking to the old 
moon herself, trying to get on higher 
ground apparently; in fact, I was shaking 
my fist at her, urging her to do her worst, 
my conviction of the moment being that 
she couldn’t hurt me any more. 

I was better after that. A point had 
turned somewhere in that fog of the mind. 
It was as if the walls of life drew back, and 
a strange peace flooded in—the hell of 
tension leaving my chest. I wasn’t dif- 
ferent in any exterior way afterward—ex- 
cept that I knew this one thing with a 
positive assurance and inexplicable calm: 
I couldn’t die until I saw Mary Anstey 
again. 

You’ll say my mind was touched. I 
would too. But the assurance was differ- 
ent from that of a hunch—different from 
any imaginative figment. It was there in 
my consciousness, arrived and unchange- 
able—real as an infant discovered on a 
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DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Trade-Mark 


For Winter Comfort, Wear 
This Fleece-lined Hosiery 


Durable- DURHAM Fleece-lined Hosiery is made for 


men, women and children who want to keep warm and 
comfortable in winter. It sells for 25 cents per pair 
and is much heavier and warmer than most fleece- 
lined hosiery at the same price. This substantial 
weight also gives extra wear. Durable- DURHAM 
Fleece-lined Hosiery is good-looking. It is well-knit 
and has soft, silky, snuggling fleece lining from toe to 
top to give the extra warmth. 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery without fleece lining is made in 
ordinary winter weights. You can also buy it in the night weights 
for all seasons of the year —for work, play or dress. Regardless of 
what weight you buy or what price you pay you'll get extra long 
wear, good looks and, comfort, because Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery is made strongest where the wear is hardest. 


The heels, soles and toes are strongly 
reinforced; the wide elastic tops, with the 
anti-run stitch, can’t be pulled off or torn by 
garters; the legs are full length; the feet and 

toes are smooth, seamless and 
even; the ankles fit snugly without 
wrinkles; the famous Durham dyes 
prevent color from fading or turn- 
ing green after wearing or washing; 
quality is uniform throughout. It 
sells for 15, 19, 25 and 35 cents. 
Buy Durablee DURHAM Hosiery 
for everybody in the family. 


Ask your dealer to show you our 
women’s and men’s 35c silk- 
mercerized hosiery with the 
patented anti-run stitch. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
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Old John Graham 


whose Letters From a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son have been read by millions of 
people, in many languages, since their first 
publication fifteen years or so ago, will write 
a new series, exclusively for The Country 
Gentleman, embodying his philosophy of 
men and other animals, that no farmer or 
business man can afford to miss. 


The great American serial story of 1917-18 will be the 
Cost of Living. The only periodical in America that 
will cover this story in full and from every angle is 
The Country Gentleman. For the grower, the seller 
and the ultimate consumer, the story will be told in 
practical, helpful articles, from seed planting to har- 
vest, from harvest to price fixing, from the farm to the 
kitchen. In the new issue that is out to-day there are 
such big features as these: 


Speaking of Prices 


By Forrest Crissey 


Training Recruits for Farm Labor 


Shall We Let In the Chinaman? 
The Bacon Breeds 


The Poultryman’s Complaint 


The American people are beginning to understand 
that the business, the prosperity, the very life of 
every man and woman are dependent upon the farm. 
No matter what other periodicals you may take at the 
office or at your home, The Country Gentleman is the 
one of first importance to you—as staple as wheat. 


Invest One Dollar and Save a Hundred or Two 
Youcan do this and more by subscribing to, and profiting 
by what you read in 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy $1.00 the Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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doorstep. I determined not to tell Lempke 
even, but I gave myself to the strength 
of the big assurance. I dropped to the 
ae beside him. He said sleepily at 
ast: 

“What hit you, Lang? You smell of 
lilacs.” 

Lempke was always new. I remembered 
that question. 

“I’m either crazy or a new man,” I ex- 
plained briefly. ‘The fact is, I can’t whim- 
per any more.” 

“You haven’t whimpered, Lang,” he 
said slowly. 

I hardly heard his words. 

Ten days—ten weeks—ten years—but I 
would see Mary Anstey again! I have 
said that I wasn’t changed outside, after 
that night, but within something had hap- 
pened. A man isn’t the same inside if he 
has breathed ever so little, and just once, 
out of the crippling narrowness of time and 
space. 

Brundage woke us in the dawn. This 
is what passed: ‘‘Say!’’ from the chief. 

“Yep!”’ said Lempke. 

I cocked my ears to take part. 

“A man’s got to like another pretty 
well when he dares to kill him off ——” 

“Uh-huh,” said Lempke. 

“Well, fellows, you two are going to have 
a chance to take all the joy there is out 
of my friendship. I choose you two be- 
cause I like you best of all the party. 
To-night we'll have two of our best camels 
and a third loaded secretly with as much food 
and water as is wise. It’s a famine trail at 
best. You are to make a rush passage to 
Mansteve’s with word how we’re hung up 
here by these fanatics 

The. fiercest gust of joy I ever knew 
afield shot through me at that moment. 

“T don’t know what he can do,”’ Brun- 
dage added, ‘‘but I recall his saying that 
if we were hung up any way like this— 
that we were. to get him word and he 
would turn Mother China out after us— 
the government, I mean.” 

That night we slipped out of the Dugpa 
coil. The last words of Brundage were: 

““Y ou fellows, if you make this getaway, 
have about one chance in fifteen of reach- 
ing Chionin—but I wish I were going with 
you.” 

Brundage’s business always was to sit 
tight. 


Daybreak, forty miles from the ruins— 
Lempke and I looked at each other and 
shook our own hands in congratulation. 
Then we looked over our camels. 

“Mother and two daughters,”’ the little 
man said, indicating the led beast as the 
parent. ' She was a bit low and saggy under 
the heavy waterskins. 

I saw the whole thing then. We were 
to use up these Bactrians. They were 
slow now from deep drinking. The water 
was mainly for ourselves. Unless we struck 
a village, or one of the deep wells of the 
desert, we would leave the beasts lying 
out, one by one, keeping the third and last 
on her feet just as long as the careful life- 
and-death calculation of a campaigner 
judged that the covering of distance was 
more important than the saving of water. 

As I say, I got a sort of glimpse of the 
whole business that morning—no prophecy 
at all. These pictures come from assimi- 
lated experience. Still I didn’t see it all. 
We had our directions as: perfectly as a 
master of inland travel, which Brundage 
was, could work them out. We had good 
compasses. The main party had reached 
the ruins by roundabout travel through the 
Galbyn sections of the Gobi. We were to 
drive straight back to Chionin. 

Three gray, low, long-haired Bactrians— 
good girls. They raced for us. They were 
related. Lempke had hit it. I think there 
was just one soul or understanding for the 
three. It would take three good camels to 
work up one decent comprehension; but 
as for instincts, each beast has a full and 
variegated set. There isn’t much ennui 
about handling camels. Native drivers get 
to hate them more and more each year, 
until it becomes a mania or obsession at 
last, a hell-haunt in sleep. You get so you 
can follow and anticipate the movements 
of herds of horses and sheep and cattle, 
but camels never do the same thing twice. 
I spoke of this point, and Lempke cor- 
rected: 

“Except to sit with their heads the same 
way at night.” 

“But never in the same direction twice,” 
I insisted. 

Yet they raced for us, and we felt like 
beasts when they fell to licking their hoofs 


a 


Novembe 


at night. We gave the old 
ing bullet at the end of the gj 
then we dealt the sorority a 0) 
apiece. They cried real tears fo 
think they suffered more, but th 
on” next day, and the next, 
T used to call this sort of anima 
the essential sacrifice of the loy 
higher. A lot of scientific peop) 
I stopped after that journey, 
days out—the gaunt sisters were 
us to hysteria. > 
They wouldn’t sleep. They wo) 
They were begging for drink, 
eyes, but still I could see them, h 
hands in mittens—sometimes hy 
empty trays—always. tears in t¢ 
and different noises each day, | 
been accused of having imagin 
that journey back from the ruij 
something. Often I found Lemp! 
into my face at night as we 
he asked roughly: -. 
“What you smiling at?” i 14 
I didn’t tell him that I was e 
ing the hour when I should 


arranged that I might see 
for the first time alone, so as 
Lempke’s arrival at Man 

ways these matters were 
thought of the changeless 
of the waiting Clara at Jena 


away as if scenting water, 
rose the helpless wilting be 
was a dragging along. Each m 
found it harder to get the poor he 
feet. Once-we started off aloni| 
scrambled up and followed—lip) 
dryly, face all dissolved. Hach nj 
expected to see the Khingan Hill 
only the desert stretches to theo 
doubt whether we had made twit 
a day for the past week. ' 
One night Lempke sat down bet 
was struck. He looked at mein} 


but I never thought I’d come to 
seen ’em go down one by one on th 
and stood by with a grin. I’yeal 
on my feet when the rescue c 
always been one of those to & 
But I’m whipped. The long guy 
Alto has me whipped.” | 
I knew it wasn’t a fair test. I 
to stay alive. Mary Anstey was!) 
for poor Lempke at Mansteve’s i 
I couldn’t tell him, but I kney 
tween him and me, where the cli’ 
the trails was. Of course ther™ 
waiting Clara at Jena. } 
The she-camel had a new harp & 
Always in her highest note she wl 
it upon the willows and finish wi: 


was faded pale—and how she erl) 

The next day Lempke trudgedi: 
It was his Shekinah—not to be! 
to a comrade. I only heard hill 
word “comrade” once. Men afie 
used it a great deal lately, but i) 
in again. I learned from LempkW 
revolutionists mean by it. Ae 
trudged in silence, and at nig 


with emery dust} it moved t y 
said something about green field 

The sun, big as a fire bell, ¥ 
moment on the edge of the dett 
spilled itself like a cup of flamg. 
made strong tea, and the camel % 
deaths. I held the tea to Lemp?* 
He looked at it, then at me, anc™ 
away. He appeared to be thinls 
something—or listening for some® 
rose slowly, helping himself up wi'@ 
He looked round the 


tongue and murdered her. 
“(Continued on Page 10 
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BILLIAR 


_ “We've a Full House All the Time!” 


‘Put a Brunswick Carom or Pocket Billiard Table in your home and watch 
hw quickly it surrounds your boys and girls with good companions. 

‘Young people idolize these princely contests. And Billiards acts as a tonic on 
0er folks. These grand old games are never twice alike, but ever enlivened by 
wndly jest and laughter. 


You only 


shot. 


i tet that ‘‘Goodnights’’ must be said, it seems, so soon! 


: | 


and Pocket ‘Billiards —life, speed and accuracy! 


Send for Billiard Book FREE! 


See these tables in handsome color reproductions, get 
our low prices, easy terms and free trial offer that lets you 
’ : , learn the charm of Billiards played in cozy home surround- 
Jon t make the mistake of buying a toy when the ings. All contained in our new billiard book. Send your 
une BRUNSWICK gives you scientific Carom address for free copy today. 


THE BRUNSWICK- BALKE-COLLENDER C9. 
Dept. a 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Wi the cottage or small apartment has room 
4 real billiard table now. 


Cause our great invention, the ‘“Quick De- 
intable’’ Brunswick, can be set up quickly any- 
te and folded away when not in play. 
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se HB Address 


Se EE OT tees ae tnendd 


Low Prices, Easy Terms 
Balls, Cues, Etc., Given 


Brunswick prices today are ex- 
tremely low for tables of such 
masterly construction and beauty— 
only $35 up, according to size 
and style. 


Our Popular Purchase Plan lets 
you play while you pay—easy 
terms. 

With every table we give a high- 
class Playing Outfit Free— Balls, 


Cues, Rack, Markers, and Expert 
Book of 33 Games, etc. 


Our free billiard book tells all. 
Send your address on the coupon 
and we will mail it. 


DEALERS: Write at once for 


attractive agency proposition. 
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| THE BRUNSWICK- BALKE- (COLLENDER C2 
Dept. 57J, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


You may send me free copy of your color bbok— 
“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
and tell about your home trial offer. 


I Name_ — bs pote 
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The BAL 
Rolls Easiest. 


; Some power is required to push even 
££ a light book across a flat surface. If 
Vi you put balls under the book, it can 
; be moved by the slightest touch of a 
single finger. Moving the book on 
balls makes a vast difference in the 
amount of power required. 


This simple experiment illustrates the princi- 
ple of the ball bearing. The use of steel 
balls for any machine cuts down ; 
the consumptionof power by 
reducing power-wasting 
friction to the 
vanishing 
point. 
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Furthermore, steel balls so employed 


are advantageously adapted to fight- 
ing off friction evils in all kinds of mech- 
anism where either loads or speeds or 
both are essential to highest efficiency. 

the life of the machinery by decreasing 


i Steel balls scientifically assembled be- 
the wear of the parts. 


tween steel rings constitute the New 
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Departure ball bearing. This bearing im- 
proves the work of the mechanism of an 
automobile, tractor, truck, dynamo, drill 
press, or any mechanism in which it is 
used. And because it eliminates friction, 
it saves in the cost to operate and increases 


The fact that a single, one-inch steel ball 
will sustain a load of forty thousand 
pounds, demonstrates the giant strength 
of a ball bearing, for at no time does the 
load come upon a single ball, but always 
is carried on several steel balls. 


Whatever machinery you are using, you can conserve power, 
increase production, and decrease up-keep cost by using 


Manufactured by THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Connecticut 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


New Departure 
Single Row Type 
A highly perfected anti-friction 


bearing for use where. radial 
loads are to be carried 


Every claim here made 
for New Departure Ball 
Bearings is impartially and ~ 
conclusively discussed in 
the ‘Brown Book” (fully | 
illustrated), copy of which 
will be sent to you on re- 
quest. Send for this book 


to-day—it is convincing. 
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tinued from Page 106) 

jise my hand. Lempke said he 
that nig ht. 

il you Semiothing about suf- 
ean make your will work to 
blinding you. It can be done. 
2 ¢ done with mental suffering, 


3 a cause, or to meet your 
to face, or your woman. Pain 
18, Twas quiet. I would carry 
ter and see Lempke through. 
‘0 $ think it all out quietly. I 
) Chionin all right. First we 
he Khingan Mountains, and 
id find a village. Perhaps I 
Lempke in the village and get 
| for Mansteve’s in Chionin. 
a last because, as I spoke, 
» see Mary Anstey running 
+ me. It seemed across the 
jat she came. I said it again. 
d Lempke talking. He had 
, and was lying with his chin 


| am I—for God’s good sake, 
A tramp, a world tramp, a 
mp, not for science, but for 
why did I see her? Why did 
1d?” 


‘er. 

1 I see her, if I wasn’t to ask? 
iave a religion about a man 
why was she everything to 
aan out of me?” 

in the dark beside him. He 
. to notice. He was far out 
mind. I grasped the 
- at his real heart, or something, 
for whom it might concern. 
s| kind of rhythm about his 
lok his hand. This did not 
wtale. He told about seeing 
ime after the bird songs. He 
[id helped him to her heart— 
v 1s about him, spoken to her, 
ii big summons of hope. 

nifter a while. I knew he was 
- -that it wasn’t mere delirium. 
the one big thing a man can 
oer. Not that Mary Anstey 
iiely have taken him; but as 
) iderstand it he hadn’t asked 
¢ hisfriend. He told me that 
a about sticking to the 
j2 last man fell. Evidently 
ai nother religion—to stick toa 
in the subtle and terrific pres- 


1¢ 2art. 
tiught of the calm waiting of 
dina. Perhaps, after all, that 
“romance. I was beginning 
ower of calm. In her case it 
2 calm that is mere stupidity 
‘il ution, for Lempke wouldn’t 
twice. Perhaps she was the 
ale or his tempestuous and far- 
ament. Perhaps Lempke 
, deep in his heart. The 


y \; of the dead she-camel. She 
Wi hat last time. For a second 
S st had come back to life; then 
jor reached my nostrils. 

an slieve it I was glad to set out 
ini 1s the next morning—a mad, 
fi dom to leave the’ last of the 
is behind. And Lempke was 
ain. Think of it a minute. 
e the spirit of all that was 
orld, calling for him to come 
e had burned and shivered 
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alternately all night. He was a tight- 
drawn and sun-dried sack of bone and im- 
mortal spirit. I think he knew moments of 
strange calm that day—the look you some- 
times see on the face of a child nursing. 
At night I had to feed him and stand by. 
We were carrying the last gallon of water 
now and the last bag of food, but late the 
next afternoon, when the dazzle got out of 
the sky, I made out either mirage or moun- 
tains. 

The day after, Lempke forgot himself 
and leaned a little. Food and water were 
as nothing to carry that day, but I seemed 
to hear the song birds, when my mind fell 
into a merciful reverie. That night the 
last sun rays played upon cones and pyra- 
mids, and sent up a rose-gold fountain of 
afterglow from the Khingan Range. 

Several hours after that, in the heart of 
the night, I saw a light. As I talked to 
a Chinese villager at last, Lempke lay 
down quietly at my feet. I left him two 
days afterward. I could stay no longer. 
I didn’t expect him to live. I didn’t think 
he wanted to. I knelt beside him, when 
no one was looking. I had the Chinese 
house at his service—doctor, apothecary 
and Buddhist priest; but I had to hurry 
with the message to Chionin. 

T had not traveled alone before. When I 
woke in the morning I was calm as if I had 
just come from Mary Anstey, but the 
moments of wakefulness brought me agony, 
physical and mental. My body was a 
havoe. At noon of the second day I pulled 
up, and my hands touched fearsomely a 
kind of beard. I had not kept up with 
myself since leaving the ruins. 

The camel knelt for me by a mountain 
spring. I say it reverently to you men of 
the cities: May you never know the won- 
der and joy of a mountain stream of spring 
water—if you must learn it by the suffer- 
ings that Lempke and I went through. 
The camel knelt at midday—a fresh and 
silent beast. I heard the water from above. 
I had not been thirsty since the Chinese 
town, but the novelty and beauty of water— 
with the thoughts that were running in 
my mind just then—almost broke my heart. 

I sank my arms shoulder deep. Do you 
know there is a sweetness like a tea rose in 
the heart of pure water—and the song of it 
over the rocks? Then lather and strop and 
blade. What was left was a white man 
where the beard had been. The last haver- 
sack carried from the ruins a clean shirt 
for the end of the road—for the coming to 
Mansteve’s house. 


I think the memory of Mary Anstey : 


had become a kind of idolatry, and that 
fills a man with fear. We mavericks who 
move alone a long time round the world— 
we are hit hard by the one woman. I 
couldn’t be sure that she was alive—far 
from sure that she remembered me. 


I saw her in the distance while Man- 
steve’s great hill was still in the half-risen 
mists of the third morning. I was talking 
to the good beast—the camel who could 
only run steps at a time. The last mo- 
ment—the climbing up the slope to her 
arms—those know who have fed their mad- 
ness upon great dreams apart. Then we 
were alone among the mountains—alone 
in the great hall. 

Her father, hearing my word about the 
expedition’s detention at the ruins, headed 
a little party at once for Koupangste to 
obtain assistance at the provincial capital. 
I can end that part right here. The big 
expedition, as the world has fully been in- 
formed, met Mansteve’s rescue party half- 
way between the Khingan Mountains and 
theruins of Lemuria. Our men had agreed to 
return without further Gobi investigation, 
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smoker talks 


Let others chew the ragged ends of black, 
robustious autocrats. I’m through! 

No more, for me, the hot-box kind of 
smoke. No more the sheer black strength 
that eats up energy and hears the watch- 
tick through hours better spent in sleep. 

Give me, good friends, the mellow mild- 
ness of my ROBERT BURNS. 

Yes—ROBERT BURNS—his genial 
leaf of ripe Havana soothes me—makes all 
my smoke cares vanish in blue haze. 


* * j%KE #€ 


You doubt that smoking standards are 
advancing along with other standards of 
the time? Try mild ROBERT BURNS— 
today! 

The open secrets of his smoke efficiency 
lie in blend and curing. 

His Havana filler gives him fine flavor. 
Our own special curing gives that Havana 
raremildness. Theneutral Sumatra wrapper 
helps that mildness 

Combining ¢rue mildness with true flavor, 
canny ROBERT BURNS goes forward on 


his way—a better, more agreeable cigar, 


today, than ever. 
Lately cS 


Remember that Little Bobbie is a pocket edition 
of ROBERT BURNS himself. Price 5c straight. 


Li ttl (Ss B obbi © iS) Ieeeraighe 


ROBT BURNS 
Invincible 10¢ 
(Exact Size ) 


GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC. 
119 West 40TH STREET, NEw YorK CITY 
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Helen the Middle of ihe Night 


Fires out—water cold—somebody needs help—quick. 
Take your Safety Electric Warming Pad, hitch it to any lamp socket, and in a few 
seconds you have soothing, healing heat, without water or burdensome weight. 


The 


Electric Warmin®? Pad : 


lies flat or folds around the body, covering a surface ten and one-half by twelve and one- 
half inches, all uniformly heated. It is not clammy, stays at a constant temperature for 
any time—an hour, a day, a week—heat can be regulated up or down by a turn of a 
little button, needs no further attention and is always ready. 


Absolutely shock, scorch and scald proof, can’t get too hot. 


Extremely flexible; 


stays where you want it; weighs only twelve ounces; needs no filling; silent and 


safe in operation, and will last a lifetime. A necessity in every home. 

in beautiful eiderdown, or cretonne, 
Covers removable for cleansing. Approved by Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute, physicians, nurses, hospitals, and thousands of satisfied users. 
Price $7.00 at drug, electric, hardware and department stores and 
Lighting Companies, or sent direct, prepaid. Write for free folder. 


Choice of six attractive colors, 


Scientific Products Company 


Largest Makers of Warming Pads in the World 
205 Sinclair Building 


Reliable dealers wanted 


Steubenville, Ohio 
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Immediate Relief from Corns and Calluses ¢ 
Foot doctors and surgeons always.pare 
corns and calluses. The method is 
correct—the relief the quickest. Dan- 

gerous preparations are never 
applied. 


Angle Sutety j 
Corn Parer pares > 
~ between the toes 
equally as well as on 
top. Price 25¢ 
F Putra blades 5 for 25c. 
"At your dealer's, or send direct to 


Griffon co Works, 76 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
for FREE booklet, 


Shares ‘One. 


Yes, and more. That’s the 
record of manymenwho shave 
themselves, Oldbladesmadesharper 
than new—in 10 seconds. For all 
Safety Razors. Quick, velvety 
shaves for life with wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get out of order. Ma- 
chine gives ‘‘heel and toe action”, 
just like a barber strops a razor, 
10 Days’ Free Trial—write for 


te. i: Hi la iy 


5 dealer and state make of razor. 
Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 231, Dayton, O 


We'll send you this superb new Saxophone 
on 1 week's free trial. Use it just as if it were your 
own. Then if you decide to buy pay onlyafewdollars 


¥ a month, WuRUIZER 


00 years of instrument making 

The house of Wurlitzer is now making a direct 
. money saving offer to you. We supply U.S. Gov. 

5 Use the instru- 
Play While You Pay eo \nite vos 
are paying. TheSaxophone is easy toplay. Many other 
instruments to choose from. Write for Booklet. Send 
for special booklet. Get ourliberal terms. Noobligations. 
; The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 2388 
f ¥.4th St., Cincinnati, O. S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


give needle relief to Hed “asking feet, 
rest the body and aid Nature to re- 
store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent 
flat feet. At dealers’ or direct. 
ee Write for Booklet and 
View of arch Free10-dayTrial Offer 


cut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-B Reade St., N.Y. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘* Needed Inventions’’ and 
‘‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’”’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C, 


Shoes For 
With the Boys 
Tel-Til- and 


Tip 


When Buying . 
Children’s Shoes. 


Don’t take chances. For economy’s sake, insist 
upon footwear guaranteed to resist roughest 
wear, because made with the 


TEL-TIL-TIP 


“The Leather Toe That Wears Like a Pig's Nose” 


Tip outwears sole; prevents scuffed out, peeled off toes. 
Preserves good appearance and shape of shoe. Water- 
proof. This trade mark on sole, i eTits 

TEL 4.6.0.5 PAT Tip 


Your dealer can and will supply you, if 
pply you, Est HG 6p 


you insist. Interesting booklet of ‘‘Chil- 
dren's Indoor and Outdoor Games,” 
with full description of the wonderful Trade Mark 

wear-resisting Tel-Til-Tip, mailed free on request. 


TEL-TIL-TIP CO., 384 W. 16th St., Holland, Mich. 


In Every Walk 


The E. Z.. GARTER 
delights all who try it. 
The wide webbing 
restslightlyon mus- 
cles and veins. 
Physicians rec- 
ommend it as 
an aid to the 
feet. Younever 
feel you are 
wearing the 


of Life 


DEALERS: 
Ask your 

jobber or 
order sample 
dozens from us 
without obligation. 


GARTER 


“THE ONE THAT WON’T BIND” 


Can’t come undone—no buckles or adjustments. 
25c for lisle, 50c for silk. Also the E. Z. 2-GRIP, 40c 
and 60c. If not at dealer’s send his name and price 


to the THOS. P. TAYLOR CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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and the Dugpas set them free. It is com- 
mon knowledge that Brundage was the last 
to agree to this step. 

Two days of rest, and then I told Mary 
Anstey the hard thing still to do. 

“He has every care,” I said. “I ar- 
ranged all that; but I’m afraid I must hurry 
to get there—if I’m to find him alive.” 

“But why leave me?” she whispered. 
“We can take a servant or two. Plenty 
of camels remain here. We can make the 
journey to your friend together.” 

And so the paradise was strung along 
the mountain trails, back to the little 
village where I had left Lempke. We stood 
together at the mountain spring, our faces 
moist with spray, our little household 
party standing back. Somehow, I felt that 
I had prepared this place for her. 

When we were very close to the Chinese 
village I said to Mary Anstey: 

“You knew he was greatly drawn to 
you, didn’t you?” 

“Not until the last day, before you 
spoke.” 

“Not until that afternoon you were out 
together so long?” I asked. 

“Not till then,” she repeated. ‘‘I was 
most interested in him from the first morn- 
ing, because he was your friend, and because 
you spoke so wonderfully of his courage 
and what he had done for you.” 

“Mary Anstey 

“ee Yes.” 

“Did Lempke tell you that he loved you 
that afternoon?” 

“No. He did not speak. I thought he 
was going to. He seemed in great trouble. 
He spoke of you. I was not sure. Hours 
passed. We walked and walked. I turned 
back at last, and then he seemed to know 
what to do. And we were silent. I was 
glad not to have to hurt him—if it would 
have hurt him.” 

Our pace quickened. I rubbed my eyes 
at last. Lempke was standing at the door 
of the hut in the Chinese village. That 
little man will die standing. The instant I 
saw him look at Mary Anstey I got the 
first breath of the real truth. It’s strange, 
very strange, that it had not come before. 
I heard his heart beating, like an engine 
running down. His head bowed to my 
shoulder as if he had stumbled. Mary 
Anstey turned away. 

““Lang—you smell like lilacs,” 
pered. 

It all came out in a queer way. No one 
could have foreseen it. The talk that 
brought it was this: 

“You two are wonderful together,” he 
said. ‘‘I suppose I’ve seen hundreds, hun- 
dreds of young folks together, but never 
any pair that looked like you two.” 

“We should like to be near when you 
get back to Jena,” Mary Anstey said. 
“You see, I have heard of the woman who 
waits there.” 

“The great Clara—yes,” 
picking at his temple. 

“What is her other name, Mr. Lempke?’”’ 

“Ves—oh yes—Clara. I think she will 
be waiting. The other name? Sorburg. 
Clara Sorburg. I thought I told you.” 

“You did,” said I— the last thing I said 
for hours. 

I tried to believe that I had heard 
wrong—that I had made a mistake some- 
where; but it was no use. I remembered 
clearly that the little man had told me her 
name was Sembrich. I knew now that she 
wasn’t there at all, but was an invention 
to save me from pain. 

It was long afterward, when his heart 
got right again, that I let Lempke know. 
He smiled. 

“Yes, it hurt, but it was right—right as 
wheat. I got something from that jour- 
ney. You'll see. And then, that sort of 
thing isn’t for me. Why, right now, I’m 
for the roads again. The roads—I marry 
7em all! The long straight roads—but not 
too straight. Stay and keep her bright, 
Lang, and a chair for me. Lempke will 


he whis- 


Lempke said, 
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come home before long and sit 
And then, who knows but 
for the old Gobi herself?” — 
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to the minute when its me 
climbing from your pipe bo 
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It takes two long years for Natu 
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mellow flavor in every grain of it. 
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His Power 


eficient office?—a washing machine or a vacuum 
cleaner for the home?—or a coffee grinder or meat 
chopper for the up-to-date store?—whatever the 
motor need, whafever the motor size, from 1/40 to 
30 horsepower, there is just the Robbins & Myers 
Motor for it, designed and built for the very purpose. 


Manufacturers of high-grade electrically-driven 
devices equip their products with Robbins & Myers 
Motors to match their own high-quality standards. 
A Robbins & Myers Motor on any electrical device 
is always and everywhere a sure sign of the best—a 
guarantee of worthy performance. 


Power users, electrical device manufacturers and 
dealers will indeed find an unusual value and prestige 
in the Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 
The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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|| Copyright, 1977, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


Fielp the Hood Situation by Lating More Corn 


| OYS and girls, if you don’t know how delicious a food Corn can be, try Kellogg’s 

} Toasted Corn Flakes. Patriotic housewives who are seeking foods ! 

. that are tempting and inexpensive, find that Kellogg’s costs less than | 

) a penny a serving. | 
Kellogg’s is the Flakes that are delicately OE and thin—the original | 

» Toasted Corn Flakes—tender and crisp, with that appetizing flavor you can’t | 

+ mistake or forget. 


BERUMBLES is Kelloge’s delicious lan 
)) all-wheat food. Every single tiny AT) 
} 
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shred is thoroughly toasted. 


|| HERE is not 
a woman 
anywhere 
but will 
feel the charm of 
the new ADAM de- 
sign—classic in its 
simplicity, and with 
that touch of inti- 
macy so grateful to 
live with. 


A chest contain- 
ing a complete outfit 
for the table can be 
bought at prices 
ranging from $50 to 
$300. Orin individ- 
ual sets; for instance, 
teaspoons $6.00 the 


At Your Service 
for 


50 Years 


ONEIDA 
COMMUNITY, Lrp. 


Also makers of other lines of 
silver plate at lower prices 
—each worthy to bear the 

Oneida Community 
name 
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NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. §.1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 
A. 8. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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The crude combination of Hse ae 
duced a mild and beneficial: cleanser. 
their scientific combination . Bives for 
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olive oils are now scarce and tee i 
the Palmolive cake remains: unchanged, 
size and quality. | sa 


It is the same perfect blend of the same 1 
oils that won you when first you used it. \ 


Even the price is only slightly advanced, 

Palmolive, firm and long, wearing, now. sells’ 

two cakes for 25 cents at most dealers— 
. always the economy soap. 


ros 


~ Palmolive Shampoo, Cold Cream; Vanishing, 
Cream, Rouge, Lip Rouge and*Shaving Stick 
are for sale at most dealers. They maintain the 
same quality, standards as ta nape Soap.:. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
., :. Milwaukee, Wis: 


The Paliaelive Company of: Canada, Limited 
beta Coons Street, Toronté, Ontario 
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Military Necessity” 


— General Dodge. 


ee its beginning, the Union Pacific has been ‘‘The 
National Railroad,’ a patriotic institution. 


Lincoln and other great men urged its construction for 
national protection and development. 


The prophetic vision of those who 
founded this great railroad during a 
period of national stress is now appar- 
ent in these times of international con- 
flict. Again the Union needs its Union 
Pacific. 


The Union Pacific is doing its ut- 
most to expedite the enormous war 
shipments from the Treasure States it 
serves. Grain, cattle, minerals, lumber, 
wool and oil are needed as never 
before. 


For new equipment alone, the Union 
Pacific is spending over $16,000,000 to 
give American people and industries 
still better service. 


This is aside from even greater sums 
necessary for double-tracking, additional 
yard and engine facilities, and other 


@ Butt 
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i 


Rocky Mty 


Nat Park 
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improvements designed to add to the 
traffic-carrying capacity of the property. 


Just now some of our ordered equip- 
ment is unobtainable for immediate 
delivery because our Allies must be 
served first—so we will win. The 
Union Pacific and the Union Pacific 
States must use available equipment 
to its greatest efficiency. 

The 41,000 employees of the Union 
Pacific and the 11,000,000 people of the 
Western wealth-producing states now 
have an international obligation to ful- 


fill. 


Were Lincoln to speak today in be- 
half of the Union Pacific, as he urged 
its building, he would insist on those 
high service standards for which we 
are striving. 
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Wear Holeproof—the Liberty Hose 


Have Freedom From Darning and Expense 


OW, when every patriotic American is 
making war on waste and _ practicing 
thrift, Holeproof’s low prices and famous 
wearing quality appeal to every pocketbook. 


One pair of Holeproof will outwear two 


pairs of many kinds. Legions of Holeproof 
wearers know that this is true. 


And Holeproof has improved in beauty— 
it is shapelier and finer; there are numerous 


shades and weights. Thousands of up-to-date 
stores now feature Holeproof Hosiery in Pure 


Silk, Lisle, Artificial Silk, and Cotton. 


Men’s, 30c a pair and upward 
Women’s, 40c and upward 
Children’s, 35c and upward 
Say “‘Genuine Holeproof Hosiery’’ when you order 
inthestores. We’llshipdirect, charges paid, Ry 
if your dealer can’t supply you. = 
Send your address for illustrated Hole- a 
proof Booklet and list of styles and prices. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 
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than the entire prov- 
ince of Quebec, if you 
exclude the English- 
speaking population 
of Montreal. France 
expelled the religious 
orders early in this 
century—but the 
causes back of the sit- 
uation have no place 
in this article. Suffice 
that it was to reach 
the slackers of Quebee 
that the loyal people 
of Canada demanded 
conscription. 

Neither should the 
Americans among the 
expeditionary armies 
be overlooked. They 
have thousands and 
thousands of them, of 
the Anglo-Saxon 
strain—either men 
who emigrated to the 
United States from 
Great Britain and 
Canada years ago or 
adventurous spirits of 
American parentage 
who wanted to take 
part in the Big Show. 
I met with hundreds 
such in a small sector 
of the Front early in 
September. 

‘Hey, wait a min- 
ute! Where you from? 
Put it there! I’m from 
Ohio.” Then, raising 
his voice to a bellow: 
“Say, Charlie! Oh, 
Charlie! Come ’ere. 


Canadians Returning Victorious From Battle of Courcelette This guy is from God’s 


awhole . 
most formidable weapon of its size on any Front. This statement does not 
valueless personal prejudices, but the opinion of military experts. 
dians are always there with the punch. No matter how badly mauled they 
come back with a kick like a Missouri mule—and you may have noticed 
sn there’s a particularly hard nut to crack they get the job. 
nemy tacitly confesses their worth. After torrents of rain had temporarily 
ack on Lens in August, German military correspondents wrote gleefully to 
ers: “Sir Douglas Haig has discovered that even his Canadians are not the 
erman soldiers.’ 


a's Splendid Contribution to the British Army 


e are handing bouquets to the sons of the Maple Leaf, let us not lose sight 
t the Canadian forces include Englishmen, Scotchmen and some Irishmen, 
Land, who were living in the Dominion when war broke out and promptly 
type of man is always to the fore in a crisis. The same pluck and push 
to emigrate to new fields bring him into the ranks at his country’s first call. 
ask an Englishman what percentage of the Canadian Army is made up of 
e British Isles, he will tell you ‘‘ About ninety.” Ask a native Canadian, and 
e “Probably twenty.’”’ My information is that sixty-five per cent of the 
ere born in the British Isles; and not far from fifty per cent of those who 
the same origin. 
ida constitutes close to a third of the Dominion’s population. One might 
‘ould be first to volunteer—first, because of affection for the land of their 
nd, from loyalty to the Empire, in which they have been permitted to 
peech and develop their nationality unhampered, under whose protection 
unexampled privileges. They have heavy representation in Parliament; 
parate schools. Yet the French-Canadian contribution to the overseas 
N numerically negligible. Single towns in Ontario have sent more men 


country too.” 

The pedigree of one of them ran like this: Father, Irish; mother, Swede; born in the 
United States; a citizen of Chile when war broke out. Now he’s wearing the uniform of 
His Majesty George V. 

And there was Jim Games, whom I ran across at the foot of Vimy Ridge—he used to 
punch cows with the O. R. outfit in Arizona. But Games is in a Hieland regiment now, 
and a sergeant at that. If Sherman Rinehart, his old boss, could see Jim in kilts, he’d 
just naturally crawl off into a doghole and never come out. 

Such are the surprises you get among the personnel of the Canadians. But what 
earthly difference does it make whence they come? They’re all of the same staunch 
breed. English-born or Canadian-born, it is the same; for if a native Canadian isn’t as 
much of a Britisher as a man born in the British Isles, then the Empire means nothing. 
But he is; he’s just as British as a Texan is American. He may differ from the Englishman 
in accent and viewpoint, of course; but the underlying qualities of both are identical— 
steadfast courage, tenacity and unbeatable perseverance under punishment. 


The One Thing That Americans are Slow to Learn 


OWEVER, there isa point of departure: The Canadian excels in initiative, new ideas 
and rapidity of action. Those are the products of his environment and social system, 

and they have played a tremendous part in his success in war. Because those are also 
American characteristics his achievements hold a peculiar interest for us, on the threshold 
of trial. More nearly than any others the soldiers of Canada approximate ours, in habits 
of everyday life and thought, in their civilian training and methods of work. Therefore 
we should be able to draw useful deductions from their experiences and present efficiency. 
The hardest thing for Young America to learn is discipline. But the Canadians have 
acquired it, and it was as foreign to their natures as it is to ours. At the outset of the war 
their contempt for military formalities and restrictions became proverbial; they provided 
the merriest quips that came out of England. All kinds of stories made the rounds. One 
of the favorites concerned a recruit who was stopped in a London street by a colonel for 
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having failed to salute. The colonel was a staff officer and 
a martinet—a proud beauty in crimson bands and gold. 

“Don’t you know what to do when you see an officer?”’ 
he stormed, and for a full five minutes he harangued the 
rookie on discipline. The Canadian listened sheepishly. 

“Stand at attention!” ordered the colonel, in intense 
exasperation, ‘‘and take that grin off your face! You’re 
a soldier now, remember—so try to act like one!” 

“Ves, sit.) 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, anyway? Do you drink?” 

The recruit looked relieved, and immediately relaxed. 
“Well, I don’t mind splitting a bottle with you, colonel,” 
he said affably. 

Perhaps that hit off Canadian discipline when they first 
enrolled; two-fisted, upstanding men never take readily 
to blind obedience. But it would be a rank libel now. 
To-day, while there may be more subservience in other 
troops, there is no sterner discipline in the Allied armies 
than among the Canadians. 


The Superb Spirit of the Canadians 


ERE is an incident that occurred not long ago at the 
First Canadian Infantry Base Depotin France. Sentries 
patrol all over the place and their orders are strict. Ona 
dark night a couple of generals arrived from corps head- 
quarters and started to make their way through the lines. 
“Halt! Who goes there?” a sentry challenged. They 
were not twenty feet from him, but he bellowed it as though 
they were on the other side of the English Channel. 

“Friend.”’ 

“‘Advance—one!”? came the command, which meant 
that he expected them to come forward singly. 

Doubtless the two generals did not take the order lit- 
erally, for they both stepped forward. 

““Advance—one—lI said!’’ thundered the sentry, and 
down came his bayonet. 

The senior officer laughed and went closer. 

“T am Major General ” he announced. 

Well, sir, the sentry couldn’t have been less impressed 
had he said he was Buck Jones, of Bond’s Corners. Orders 
were orders to him. 

““Open your coat for identification,” he said brusquely, 
and the major general was obliged to prove his rank. 

At this same base not an arrest was necessary for breach 
of discipline in a period of forty-three days, though nearly 
fifteen hundred men were in camp. 

The Canadians at the Front shave every day. Let that 
sink in. Right up there in the trenches—often ankle-deep 
in mud, sleeping in funk holes, each man cooking his own 
meals, fighting lice and rats and Boches, with everything 
combined to break down habits of cleanliness—they rigidly 
observe the rule for smooth faces and chins. Of all I saw, 
that hit me hardest, because it meant so much. 

It is a general order throughout the British Army: that 
each man shall keep cleanly shaved when possible. Of 
course obedience to the strict letter of the order varies 
with the different regiments; it depends largely on the 
officer commanding. But there are many battalions that 
adhere to it strictly except in the heat of attack. A com- 
pany officer told me that his own men shaved daily even 
while occupying some captured shell holes before new 
trenches had been dug. 

I was with a kiltie battalion which had been at the Front 
thirty-eight days. That is more than double the usual 
limit of a “tour,” and the men were worn out. Their losses 
had been considerable; nightly the tally grew. The nerv- 
ous tension in holding the Front is terrific. But the Jocks 
were cleaner shaved than some regiments of our own that 


I have seen occupying comfortable billets, with every facil- 
ity for keeping spick-and-span. 

You will readily discern the motive in all this. Regular 
shaving is the next best thing to complete cleanliness. It 
freshens a man, helps to sustain his pride and self-respect; 
and where bathing is impossible and a real wash cannot be 
had the razor acts as a tonic. Permit soldiers to grow 
slovenly and lax and you will soon have them down- 
hearted. Make them shave and they buck up. It aids 
morale. It is all a part of the scheme of discipline. 

The same idea is back of everything in their organiza- 
tion. A layman would naturally suppose that cleaning 
harness and washing muddied wagons and limbers after a 
night out was sheer waste of effort, when the same harness 
and wagons and limbers were due to do the job again imme- 
diately. But the Canadians don’t look at it in that light; 
they know that if you ever let down you begin to slip. 

The transport lines of one brigade were close to the Vimy 
Ridge. It had been raining for days—there were regular 
downpours through the month of August—and mud was 
everywhere. Wagons and limbers and horses had been out 
the night before, carrying stuff to the Front, and they 
returned plastered with muck. Yet by nine o’clock next 
morning every buckle and wheel was gleaming. They 
cleaned and oiled the leather, polished the mountings, 
made the wagons fit for a review, groomed the horses until 
their coats shone. And they were billed for another night 
in the rain and slime! You can’t beat that spirit. 

“This war is eighty per cent spirit and twenty per cent 
technical, anyway,’ declared a veteran colonel. “I don’t 
believe in holding troops too long in training before you 
send themin. There’s a danger of their going stale. What’s 
the idea in drilling the Americans until they’re letter- 
perfect? A lot of the stuff they learn will be out of date 
before they have finished. They’re developing new meth- 
ods every month and junking the old—you can see it all 
round you. Why, we have schools to which officers are 
being sent who’ve seen two years of service over here! 
That shows you how methods change. 

“Tf they’ve got discipline they have about all they can 
acquire except through experience. Get that into them, 
and then turn them loose against the Boches. They’ll do 
the rest. Spirit is the thing. They may get it in the neck 
at the outset—Heine will probably spring one of his sweet 
surprises; but once they’ve been blooded they’ll hammer 
hell out of him. Certainly they will. I know your men. 
They’re a good deal like ours.” 

The spirit of the Canadians is superb. Of course they 
hate the whole foul, insane business—but they will keep 
on fighting until the cows come home. After three years 
of war they are more resolute to win than the day they 
went in, for they have borne terrible losses and they will 
not see those losses go for nothing. Curiously enough the 
more recent additions to their army are less cheerful than 
the men who have been at it since the start. This is made 
evident by their letters home. What the explanation may 
be I don’t know; probably the newer men’s spirits will 
improve with hardening. But Canadian confidence cannot 
be shaken. They don’t brag that the Boches will be beaten 
before such and such a date; they have a wholesome 
respect for the marvelous organization back of Fritz. What 
they do say, however, is this: “‘ We’ve got the edge on him. 
Man for man, we can lick Fritz any old time, and any- 
where. And he knoys it.” 

Pride of race surges high in them. They feel as never 
before the superiority of their Anglo-Saxon to the Teutonic 
strain. And the beauty of it is that they have proved it 
on the Boche’s hide, not once but a dozen times. When 
attackers and counter-attackers came together in No 
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Canadian Tommies Going Into an Attack Ready to Dig ee | 


Man’s Land in the August assault on Lens, and jj 
to body, with life for the better man as stakes, | 
triumphed? The Canadians cleaned up with th; 
Back of the indomitable spirit of the men is t} 
the women of Canada. To the majority : 
especially among the well-to-do classes, this j/ 
cause for which no sacrifice is too great. 5 
high sense of duty. In a crisis it becomes the 
motive of their lives, and so they give up 
sons and brothers and sweethearts with h 
By jingo, they make them go sometimes! 
of Canadian women toward slackers and 
sure they brought to bear on them were quite 
conscription. z 
An artillery officer explained the psycholog | 
man courage thus: — a 
“Take a hundred Heines out of one of thei 
sions and they’re as good as a hundred of ours! 
three Heines, and they’re not so good as one of ¢} 
Search me—I can’t tell you the reason, but tha’ 
they fight. They’ve got to have the feel of the t 
they will stand up to it. As soon as you make! 
on himself, instead of on mass work, he goes to 
That has been sufficiently evidenced by in; 
captures of detached parties of Boches by ¢g 
numbers of British—often by a single soldi 
some exceptions must be noted of Hei 
certain storm battalions, who have given 
less individual courage, merely emphasizes t 
feel of the touch” seems essential tothem. __ 
“Remember!” barked a drill sergeant at Ni 
British Training Camp in France, as his me 
go over the top in a practice charge—“rem 
a better man than the Boche any day!” __ 
And then they went to it. They weren’ 
conscious. The yells they emitted were 
hearted trebles of a bunch of supers in a She 
they charged across into the next trench w 
ness of a real attack, and they drove the 
with savage strength. It was precisely | aS 
were a foe they hated. 


Methods That Bring Home 


EVER have I seen such ferocity in 

structors worked with the intensity 
fairly foamed at the mouth to get the ri 
Hoarse, and dripping perspiration, they § 
down, driving, cajoling, fuming, cursing p 
man was awkward with the bayonet they 
show him how; another charged alone 
illustrate the venom that ought to g 
enemy. It was top-speed work, driven by huma) 
of energy; the men were red and eager Pp on! 
with the zest of it. 

Now those are the methods that always 
bacon. Whether it be football, prizefightin 
rough training turns out the champions. I 
the work in our own camps, both at hori 
and I would respectfully recommend this E 

The soldiers in Number One were not 
had received from three to six months’ dril 
the finishing touches were being put on bel 
into the line. All reénforcements get ni 
in such camps in France prior to going 
they can get this spirit so quickly, so sh 
the draft. Another significant feature of 
which tells the way the war is going, is that 
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home! . . . Come home! 


Ye who are weary, come 
pocem 


ntly wafted by a feeble 
ut over a scattered 
on huddled in irregular rows of rickety fold- 
sawdust floor in a weather-stained revival 


rly, Jesus is calling: ‘“‘O sin-ner-r-r, come 


a dramatic interval of silence and expect- 
‘inner come? 


in six feet tall, with a giant frame, with long 
ed almost to his knees, with a strong profile 
enough to suggest Indian blood, a man who 
iy crept under the tent flap at the back rose and 
neertainly down the aisle. The stranger carried 
i his most conspicuous article of apparel was 
if blue-and-white check. Reaching the front 
tastrophe, the stranger sank with an audible 
}1e of the seats reserved for seekers and buried 
'2in his hands. 

/nk of chairs immediately behind stood Deacon 
allish, beardless man of forty with cherubic 
a1 precisely chiseled features; but now the 
jxpression vanished as the deacon’s sensitive 
sapled the air with an experimental sniff, suc- 
tich shocked blue eyes looked out through 
id spectacles and fixed themselves with a con- 
‘gleam. 

ir of the church had become aware of a pene- 
r, not by any means to say fragrance, exhaling 
}bowed figure—a smell of hops, malt, distilled 
¢iecco and humanity, mixed in reckless, unequal 
dy proportions. 

‘ing somewhat from this unpleasant vicinage 
iking his action too conspicuous, the deacon 
<a trifle and lifted himself, his shoulders, his 
se and his hymn book—yea, all of him, includ- 
‘soul, the deacon lifted somewhat. Then, from 
* heights of one who has never lapped up liquor 
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from a bar, nor, since one sad misstep of boyhood that 
was followed by a very seasick afternoon, ever let his lips 
be stained with kissing of My Lady Nicotine, Brother 
Stone looked down in noble Christian pity upon this 
unfortunate, dejected man. The hymn changed to 


Courage, brother; do not stumble, though thy path be dark 
as night, 


and Pastor Brockman knelt beside the mourner. 

“Come to the Lord, my brother!” he urged in the ear of 
the bent and motionless figure; but the figure shook a 
stubborn head. 

“T’m not agoin’ to mock Him,” it whispered hoarsely, 
with a breath so like the back door of a brewery that the 
pastor wavered on his knees. “I’ve got a hang-over to- 
night,”’ labored the derelict with commendable sincerity. 
“T’ll do it to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow, my brother, may never come,’ warned 
the minister lugubriously. 

“Then it’s all off,’’ groaned the unconsoled, wretchedly 
resigned. “I’ve got to face the Last Day stewed.” 

Pastor Brockman looked nonplused, hesitated; then 
edged away, still upon his knees, and thrust his face out 
into an atmosphere less tainted, where he lifted up an 
earnest petition for mercy upon the souls of those who die 
sodden with drink. 

After the service, elders, deaconesses and personal 
workers, with sympathy, curiosity, repugnance and good 
intentions mingled on their faces, gathered round the 
stricken soul. 

“Brother!” they said. “Brother! The Lord will help. 
He is faithful and mighty to save. Speak the great word; 
speak it to-night, brother!” 

The penitent lifted bloodshot, pleading, grateful eyes. 

“No! No!” he protested. “I’m not agoin’ to mock 
Him. Just leave me alone in the tent to-night. It’s like a 
city of refuge to my soul. To-morrow you can tell me how 
to seek the Lord.” 
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Tactful, sensible people, they took 
him at his word, and as they went 
home speculated concerning the 
Jumper Man; for so, by common con- 
sent, they were calling him. Deacon 
Stone, however, was not one of those who, with vaporings 
of sympathy, had hovered round the drink-fuddled figure. 
Instead, he increased the distance from the malodorous 
one and looked on at the entire encircling group in a mood 
that was rather cynical. The deacon had much faith in 
God, but little in humanity. It occurred to him presently 
that this thing which large-hearted Pastor Brockman had 
just done had been very indiscreet. 

“No telling what that hobo might be up to by now!” 
worried the deacon. 

And finally—anxious, meticulous soul that he was—he 
turned him about at the very door of his house and went 
back through the suburban streets, lonely at ten o’clock, 
all the way to the corner where his pastor, moving out 
from the staid dignity of a church on the avenue, ten 
blocks away, was nightly seeking to gas the devil from a 
front-line trench. 

The tent was still and with no more illumination than 
stole through the canvas sides from an are lamp on the 
street; but this was sufficient to reveal dim outlines and 
ghostly shapes. The deacon parted the flap, crept softly in 
and stood a moment, testing the silence. Yes, the Jumper 
Man was there—on the platform. He was moving toward 
the pulpit; his hands were on it. What sacrilege! Yet it 
was only to steady his uncertain legs while he leaned down 
and addressed an imaginary figure kneeling in the sawdust 
of humiliation at the foot of the improvised altar. The 
Jumper Man spoke in tones that managed to mingle stern 
reproach with sadness, though the utterance was thick and 
the flow of language often interrupted by memory lapses 
and hiccups. 

“Yes, my brother,’ he began, ‘‘you’ve broke your 
wife’s heart and mauled your children round till now they 
don’t know where you are and hope they never find you. 
You’ve drunk yourself out of jobs, out of home, out of 
lodge, and out of life almost. You’re a no-account bum. 
You’re an ex-prize fighter. You’re an ex-bricklayer. 
You’re an ex-ex-ex-everything that’s good and respectable. 


Bounding Into the Ring, the Deacon Kissed the Big Smeared Face of the Conqueror 
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You know it, Tom Crockett! You confess it; and yet the 
Lord’s agoin’ to pardon you. He’s agoin’ to give you one 
more chance here among these good people. And you ain’t 
agoin’ to fail ’em the way you've failed others like ’em. 
You ain’t agoin’ to fail the Lord either. Every pug comes 
to where he’s got one last good fight in him; and if he loses 
that he’s done. He can’t never come back after that. He’s 
a has-been! 

“This is your last fight, Tom Crockett, and you’re 
agoin’ to make good. No ‘slips, trials over.’ You put it 
across or you bust! 

“Amen! So help me God! Selah!” 

The Jumper Man stopped talking and got down on his 
knees. Presently a mumbled cadence floated out over the 
chair backs. “‘Now,” he said with a great sigh— 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I hope to God my soul he'll take.” 


The eavesdropping pillar of the church slipped outside 
and stood with a strange emotion rising like a mist through 
all his tissues—a feeling of sympathy with erring flesh 
that he had never known before; and in this mood he 
went home again slowly and searching his heart somewhat 
accusingly as he walked. Next morning he got up earlier 
than the rest of his family. 

Repairing to the kitchen he boiled some eggs hard; he 
fried some ham; he cut a generous number of thick slices 
of bread; he made coffee and put it in a bucket, with 
certain requisite amounts of cream and sugar; and he 
took all these eatables down to the tent. As the deacon 
approached, his ears were greeted by the sound of whis- 
tling—it was thick and furry, but none the less a whistle. 
As the breakfast bearer drew near this whistling changed 
to humming, and the humming quavered out into a song. 

The tent flaps were up, the chair rows were straightened, 
the songbooks lay in neat piles, and the sawdust had been 
smoothed over with a broom. The Jumper Man sat in a 
chair on the center aisle, very erect, gazing straight at the 
pulpit; and while one huge foot beat the time in ponder- 
ous blows upon the sawdust floor his ragged barytone 
voice rang out lustily in 


“Just as-s-s-s I a-a-am, with-o-u-t one plea.” 


“Good morning, brother,’’ said Deacon Stone. 

“Good morning!” exclaimed the Jumper Man, stand- 
ing up and tugging at where his cap would have been had 
he possessed one and had it been on 
in the tabernacle of the Lord. 

“Brought you some breakfast,” 
announced the deacon. 

The small brown eyes, set rather & 
deep in the great, strongly carved A 
face, beamed gratitude. At the same 
time the Jumper Man appeared to 
recognize in the deacon one who, 
like himself, was worldly wise. 

“How’d you know I’d be here?” 
he inquired. 

“Didn’t,” said the deacon bluntly. 
“Took a chance.” 

“Much obliged,’’? assured the 
Jumper Man. “I found a quarter 
in my pocket—all that’s left of forty 
dollars when this spree started— 
and I been standing in the door, off 
and on, for an hour, figuring whether 
I could make it by them two saloons 
to the sandwich wagon there.” 

““Wagon’s come to you,” 
suggested the deacon. 

“Take the quarter,’ 
proposed the Jumper 
Man. 

“Couldn’t think of it,’”’ 
asserted the deacon. 

“Got to think of it,” 
insisted the Jumper Man. 
“T need the breakfast, 
but I got to keep my self- 
respect. When a fellow’s Se a 
down and out % 

The deacon took the quarter. ‘First meal I ever 
sold,” he reflected, looking up at the rings in the tiny 
maintop. 

“Best meal I ever got for a quarter,’”’ reciprocated the 
Jumper Man, munching and gulping—especially gulping. 
“Some coffee that!’’ 

““Made her myself,’”’ confessed the deacon. 
strong.”’ 

““You’re a man!” said Tom, looking up with a compli- 
mentary light in his eyes. ‘‘These sisters and that young 
palaverin’ preacher are all right; but it does a fellow good 
when he’s right up against it to butt straight into a man.” 

The Jumper Man emphasized his remarks by aban- 
doning his food for a moment to seize the hand of the 
deacon, which he wrung fervently. As soon as possible the 
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churchman rescued his fingers and gazed at them solici- 
tously, at the same time applying a soft consoling pressure. 
When the pain had eased he turned somewhat ruefully to 
contemplate the huge member that, with the gentle clasp 
of friendship and gratitude, had all but wrecked his own 
arrangement of digits and phalanges. Despite his pain, 
however, the deacon was elated with his new réle and 
desirous of being still further helpful. 

““What’s your trade?” he inquired. 

“Bricklayer—far as I’ve got a trade.” 

“Tots of building going on,” hinted the deacon. 

“T’ll be at work to-morrow,” announced the Jumper 
Man. “Nerves off edge now.”’ 

“Better stick here to-day,’’ recommended the deacon, 
with a nod toward the tent. ‘I commute in a few min- 
utes, but ——’”’ 

“T’ll take the dishes home,”’ 
you'll give me your address.” 

“854 Cedar. Take them home at noon and Mrs. Stone 
will oe 

But the big fellow stiffened and straightened, waving his 
hand negatively. 

“Self-respect, brother,’”’ he reminded, with a grave light 
inhiseyes. “TI’ll pick up some odd jobs to earn my meals.” 

“Have it your way,” conceded the deacon, and was 
brave enough to place his hand once more in jeopardy 
before he departed for his train. 

That night all who had been in the tent the evening 
before came with inquiries for the Jumper Man upon 
their lips. The answer was given 
to their eyes. There sat the 
Jumper Man, aloof from the con- 
gregation, as unworthy to sit 
among them, but with 
head up, and singing. At 
the close of the service 
both men and women flut- 
tered round to shake 
hands, to congratulate and 
to importune. 

The Jumper Man stood 
very straight and received 
with a kind of reposeful 


ahi 


said the Jumper Man, 


“It’s the Hook 
for Me, Deacon,’ 
He Moaned. 
“I’m In; All Int” 


dignity which, besides the 
impression it created, gave 
all an opportunity to study 
the landscape of his great face and to perceive that there 
was something peculiar about it. Features once good had 
the appearance of having been mauled and pounded as vil- 
lage housewives used to pound steak to make it tender. The 
lips were unduly thickened; the nose, still high, had once 
been higher, and now, flattened somewhat at the bridge, 
carried a decided list to starboard at the point, while small 
scars pitted the cheeks, the chin and the bony prominences 
about the eyes. Yet, notwithstanding these minor mar- 
rings, the total aspect of the face was appealing. Sincerity, 
humility, appreciation of kindness, and hope were in the 
eyes of the Jumper Man. Still he had no public testi- 
monies to offer. 

“‘T’ve give myself to God in private,” he responded to all 
importunities. “‘I’m not agoin’ to scandalize him by gettin’ 
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up here and sayin’ a single 
word till I know whether 
I’ve made good or not.”’ 

_Such considerate prudence 
increased the regard of the 
discerning. It wonsympathy 
and respect from all. Every 
night those who came to the 
tent looked first and eagerly 
for a sight of the Jumper 
Man; and when they saw 
him in his place their hearts 
gave a little leap, as if he, 
like some holy apostolic suc- 
cession, connected them 
strangely but effectively with 
that far-off New Testament 
line and put the seal of di- 
vine power upon their present 
puny efforts. 

For a whole week the 
Jumper Man remained faith- 
ful, each day becoming less 
retiring, more promising, 
more anxious to be helpful. 
He passed the songbooks 
now, and when men were 
scarce in the small congrega- 
tion he even helped to take 
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up the collecti. 
clung to his june! 
tall head towereh 
he did a penance ai 
tinued to hold his new friends somewhat ¢4 
Then, one night, his accustomed place was¢ 
sight of that empty chair fell like a pall on that 
ing. There was lead in every heart. The sois 
rise; the pastor’s voice broke down in his pij 
éyes watched the tent door so narrowly they’ st 
in the Scripture reading. 7 

For three desert days there was no Jump d 
then Pastor Brockman, entering early one evil 
mournfully, hoping against hope, into thelu 
empty tent, saw a shadow bowing at the eno 
chairs, almost out of the chair and yet in it. 
did not speak; he did not approach imn i 
turned ona single light and then made out theg 

It was the Jumper Man. He was in de)’ 
blue-and-white check of the garment that 2 
sobriquet was stained with the mud of the s?é 
sawdust of the tent was in his hair, revealinjt! 
been lying down. 

Gently Pastor Brockman approached and d 
the sagging shoulder. The face was unlifted,u! 
of the head, with its thick, short black hair, V 
almost like a mane, was shaken dolefully frors! 
The minister understood. The Jumper Mi 
and was again stumbling toward the Merey #4 
gathering congregation marked the dejected 3! 
understood, and many an eye was wet. = | , 

After the service sympathizers crowded 
figure was as immobile as Rodin’s Thin cer 
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lrett—Long Tom Crockett! . . . 
Must be the Jumper Man!’’ 


Why, That 


the hunched shoulders in token of concern, 
for the most part, looked their own emo- 
they marveled at the strong smell of liquor that 
the atmosphere. Sister Macaw, however, ven- 
tolace her gloved hand on the arch of the broad, 
Hk. It was a soft touch, and the Jumper Man 
it what it was and thrilled to it; yet not even 
banish his despair. 
' cull came Deacon Stone; and when they two sat 
to m the Jumper Man lifted his great face. At the 
leacon shuddered. It was swollen and pulpy; 
wre split and bleeding; discolorations appeared 
hitheeks and the eyes were blackened and half 
. +t tears streamed from them as they made out 
vi) ympathetic, shocked face of one who had proved 
f}h a brother and a friend. 
osiiy last fight, Deacon,” said the big fellow, gulp- 
““There’s no hope for me now; I’m goin’ away 
eo but I came to tell you that they counted 
C02 E 
acon did not comprehend, but he attempted a 
Sof encouragement. This time it was the Jumper 
yhi inched and drew away his digits solicitously. 
NS'e swelled up like boxin’ gloves,’ he explained. 
&i,on looked at the enlarged joints and distended 
i puzzled sort of way. 
the matter?” he asked. 
it! Boxing!” moaned the big fellow dolefully; 
/€ went on to make the situation clear: “I’m 
parting partner. He’s training down on the 
Jus next big go. I ran into him and some of his 
Mie days ago, and he wanted me to go down and 
oulith him. ‘No,’ I says; ‘I’m at my trade now.’ 
os ok,’ they says. ‘No, I’m off that stuff forever,’ 
on T've give myself to God,’ I said. They laughed 
) Lniddin’ me. Finally it got down to a bottle of 
All right,’ I Says; ‘just to show there ain’t no 
i Tl drink a bottle of ginger ale with you.’ 
‘ concluded mournfully; ‘‘and honest to 
there must ’a’ been something in that glass 
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d of the deacon was fired with a mighty rage. 
“ ‘ays hated prize fighting, hated the pictures of 
sai i the papers, and hated the adulation that 

upon the successful pugilist. He had felt that 


. 
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fighting was intrinsically 
bad, horrible, loathsome 
and vicious. Now heknew, 
besides, how heartless and 
selfish it could be. 

“They thought they’d use me for a 

¥  choppin’ block, and they did; but I 

used them some first,’”’ explained the 

Jumper Man with a certain satisfaction 
in his tone. “‘That’s what’s the matter with 
my hands. I ain’t done any hittin’ with ’em 
in a long time and they was as tender as a 
baby’s.” 

The big fellow looked down upon the 
swollen members solicitously as he tried to 
flex them, and flinched with pain at the effort. 

“It’s a detestable outrage, Brother 
Crockett!” declared the deacon. ‘But you 
mustn’t let it break your spirit. Make it 
a lesson to you instead. Never exchange a 
word with such people again—never a word. 
Now take a fresh start and put more faith in 
the Lord. Next time you’ll make it stick!” 

“Never make it stick!’’ mourned the big 
fellow despairingly, his voice breaking as he 
let his head roll wretchedly from side to side. 
“Never make it stick! I had just one fight 
in me and I lost that.’ 

The deacon tried to soothe and to encourage, 
but in vain. He won the big fellow’s promise 
to spend the night in the tent, but that was 
all; and when, next morning, earlier than be- 
fore, the deacon was there with breakfast, the tent was 
empty. The Jumper Man had set the place to rights as he 
had on that other morning, but he had not lingered to face 
his friend and benefactor. 

A month passed; the revival meeting came to an end; 
the pastor went back to his church on the avenue, to his 
regular Sunday services and his weekly round of ministra- 
tions. Conscientious and energetic, many things engaged 
the young enthusiast’s attention. One of these was a rumor 
that in the industrial district, which edged the parish on 
the north, boxing matches, permissible according to law, 
had been allowed to degenerate into prize fights, bloody, 
brutal and degrading, which were as contrary to law as to 
public morals. Pastor Brockman’s zeal for reform was 
immediately fired, and he reasoned that, though the police 
may be blind, there is a way to open their eyes and to force 
them to act. 

Accordingly the minister put some amateur detectives 
at work and laid his plans in secret. Not even the officers 
of his church knew what was contemplated. Certainly 
Deacon Stone did not; and, all unconscious, he wandered 
over on the north side on a certain eventful night with no 
other intent than to inquire after the well-being of a mem- 
ber of his Baraca class whose unexplained absence for two 
consecutive Sundays began to give his teacher concern. 

The deacon found his young man gone, with no address 
left behind, and walked along the wide river- 
front street,; musing on the mutability of 
modern life and the proneness of human nature 
to frivolity and sin, until, at the 
corner of a street no wider than an 
alley, he encountered a cross cur- 
rent, composed entirely of men, sift- 
ing out from the main throng and 
filtering down this narrow thorough- 
fare. The deacon watched a mo- 
ment, noticed that the men were 
mostly young, and imagined a fur- 
tive look upon their faces. 

“Where are they going?” he 
marveled; and, led by curiosity, he 
tagged along to where the line was 
disappearing in the wide doorway of 
a huge barnlike structure. Here the 
good man halted, with the puzzle 
still unsolved, till his eyes fell upon 
a three-sheet poster, the center of 
which pictured a square roped in- 
closure in which two men, stripped 
to the waist, faced each other with 
boxing gloves upon their hands. 
Above was the announcement: 


BEAR CAT JIMMY WELSH 
VS. 
LONG TOM CROCKETT 


Four-Round Go for the Heavyweight 
Championship of the North Side 


“Crockett! Crockett—Long Tom 
Crockett! . Why, that must 
be the Jumper Man!”’ The deacon 
was horrified, and fell at once to 
sad introspection upon the dis- a 
couraged, broken, misguided “* 
man who, for the sake of a few 
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paltry dollars with which to buy rum, was standing up 
to be beaten to the floor. But the teacher of the Baraca 
class, besides being given to introspection, was also a per- 
son of some decision of character. Impulsively he resolved 
to make one last effort here and now to salvage the soul of 
the Jumper Man, even at the cost of unpleasant contacts 
for himself. 

In pursuance of this resolve the deacon fell in line for the 
ticket window and parted with three dollars, being sur- 
prised to learn that boxing contests came so high; but 
thereafter, instead of permitting an usher to conduct him 
to a ring-side seat, in front of which the preliminary com- 
bats were now going on, he inquired his way to the dress- 
ing rooms where the big fighters were making ready for 
the fray. 

The deacon found Tom in the hands of his seconds, 
wearing a dingy bathrobe and waiting the call to the ring 
stolidly. He towered here as he towered above the people 
in the tent, and on his face, to the deacon’s great surprise, 
was some remnant of that grave dignity and sad reserve 
with which he had always managed to surround himself. 
But to-night with that dignity and reserve went an air of 
hopelessness. If the deacon might be presumed to be any 
judge of fighters—which, of course, he was not—here was a 
man beaten before he entered the ring. 

“‘Cheer up, Tom!” he heard one of the seconds saying. 
“You can lick this guy.” 

“T’m no quitter,’ responded Tom with a kind of dog- 
gedness, and just then caught sight of the deacon among 
the little knot of curious who always cluster like flies about 
a man in fighting clothes. 

No flush of shame suffused the swarthy features, and yet 
there was a kind of shame in the glance of the eye, a 
sort of recognition that made his humiliation complete, 
when Deacon Stone found 
him here. 

“‘No, brother,’ he re- 
sponded gravely to the dea- 
con’s plea, ‘‘I couldn’t back ris 
out of itnow. I may take a : 
lickin’, like I did when you 
was in my corner and I was 
fightin’ the devil, but I never 
lay down till I’m out.” 

“But it’s brutal, it’s sin- © . | 
; 


ful. It only contributes 

further to yourdegradation,”’ 

urged the churchman. 
(Continued on Page 42) 


“‘TosMorrow, My Brother, May Never Come,’’ Warned the Minister Lugubriously 
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patches from Washington that one of the various 
geniuses who is engaged in inventing this country 
out of the war has invented an “‘invisible ship”; prelimi- 
nary, no doubt, to the contriving of a nondiscernible ocean. 

We also are told that the Liberty Truck, completed and 
set forth in the newspapers as I write, is “‘the most wonder- 
ful truck in the world.” We were further informed, a time 
ago, that the Liberty Engine, for aéroplanes, is “the most 
wonderful engine in the world.’’ Also that our naval- 
building program is ‘‘the greatest in the world”; that our 
cantonment achievement is ‘“‘the marvel of the world”’; 
that our expenditures are biggest in the same institution; 
and so on, and ditto, and likewise. It is a drear week when 
we do not present something, or complete something, or 
start something—that transcends the universe. 

Whereforeit seems meet toinquire mildly: Whatis this— 
a press agent’s war? What is the object of the meeting— 
publicity for administrators and adhibiters who abide in 
Washington? Where are we going to fight this war—on 
the first pages of the newspapers? One has only to watch 
the perfervid announcements of all our ‘greatest in the 
world” stuff and note the eminences attached thereto as 
chief promoters; or to prowl about in the anterooms of our 
war-makers in Washington, observing the great stacks of 
sheets of yellow paper, with press cuttings pasted thereon 
for the edification of the impersonal laborers, compiled by 
the publicity persons attached to each outfit, to make the 
answer to each query an amused and unanimous Yes. 

One fancies one of them swanking a bit as he tells a 
colleague: ‘‘I had ten columns in the papers yesterday. 
How did you make out?’”’ And the chairman of a board, 
or the administrator of some administration or other, or 
this, or that—one sees each of him jabbing down the 
buzzer in the morning and demanding the clippings, so he 
may observe how far he individually progressed the war 
the day before, with his particular demonstration of the 
most wonderful, or the most important, or the most ex- 
tremely vital development of these marvelous enterprises 
that are—as we are informed by the publicity depart- 
ments—“‘the greatest in the world.” 

And more closely related to all this than would casually 
seem is the wailing about the people that is heard in 
exalted places—and some not so exalted. It comes mourn- 
fully to the ears everywhere in Washington. Said a 
Cabinet personage, with all his tremolos on: “If we only 
could bring the people to understand!” 

So said an Army personage; a Navy personage; a 
Senator of ordinary prescience, if so be there should happen 
any other sort; a Representative of some small acumen; 
so said various wailing deputies of the high, the middle and 
thelow: “If we only could bring the people to understand !”’ 

“Understand what?” I asked of each, severally. 

“This war.” 

Obviously the retort was: “‘How can you expect the 
people to understand something you yourselves do not 
understand?”’ But why be obvious to the obvious? Plu- 
obvious, rather—and then some. 


' N yE LEARN through the medium of the press dis- 


Wise Words to Wailing Washingtonians 


ENCE to all wailing Washingtonians—and their num-. 


ber is great—and to all others who elsewhere wail— 
greeting, and this homily: 

“You exude grief at every pore over the fact, as you state 
it, that the people of the United States are not fully cog- 
nizant of the needs, responsibilities, sacrifices and burdens 
entailed on them by this war; what this war means, and 
what it implies in the popular sense. You say they do not 
understand it or appreciate the vastness or the effort of it. 
You claim you discover inertia, laxness, failure to compre- 
hend and failure to perform. You say it has not sunk in on 
the people yet, and that this bodes evil. You demand a 
solidarity of the people for the enterprise, and deprecate 
what you deem is the lack of it. You hold that your war- 
makings are not getting the support they should have, or 
the understanding they should have; nor are the world 
situation, and the foundations of it, the fundamentals, 
assimilated. f 

“Granting that, for the sake of the discourse, albeit I 
deny itinits broad meaning—whyis thisso? Mayit not be 
conceivably the case that the people, inundated since this 
war began—and before—with all this ‘greatest in the 
world’ boasting, have come to think that our enterprise is 
in far better case than it is, as you hold it? What incentive 
has the individual, or the group of individuals, for active, 
personal participation when he reads that this and that 
and thus and so are now in progress, each ‘the greatest in 
the world’? Why should he worry about aéroplanes when 
we have ‘the most wonderful engine in the world,’ and 
presumably all that is required for its exploit and manu- 
facture? What need for him to bother over transportation 
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when we have ‘the greatest truck in the world’? Why 
should he concern himself about the naval end of the war 
when we are doing such mighty things in such a mighty 
way; when we have ‘invisible ships,’ and when, every so 
often, some person begins running about in circles and 
announces the discovery of the torpedo deflector and such 
other marvels? 

“Has that not been the case always? Is it not true that 
every time we launched a battleship it was hailed with 
these resounding superlatives? The fact of it is that what- 
ever there is of apathy among the people is not due to lack 
of interest, but is due to a sense of security foisted and 
fostered by all this boasting and bragging, all this press- 
agenting, all this anxious seeking after publicity for the 
man whose little personality happens to be in proximity 
to the exploitation. The people do not understand the 
war, you say, and mourn thereat. Whose fault is it? Why 
should any citizen realize a personal responsibility when he 
reads, day after day, that his deputies at Washington are 
doing all these marvelous things for him? Why is it his 
concern to make the world safe for democracy when he 
discovers in the news from Washington that the world is 
being invented safe for democracy, or assembled safe for 
democracy, or standardized safe for democracy, or con- 
served safe for democracy—by the giants who are directing 
all these monumental affairs at Washington? Why should 
he worry? Why, indeed!” 


The Progress of the War:Makers 


HAT is a phase of this business, an angle of this situa- 

tion, that, it may be, has not occurred to the press agents 
or the press-agented. And the statement of it by no means 
decries the need for and the use of publicity, for publicity is 
as essential for the success of this war as armies or money— 
probably more so. What it does decry is this constant 
flood of senseless braggadocio that comes from Washington, 
this greatest-in-the-world piffle, this personal exploitation, 
this crowding of the fact of who the eminences are who are 
doing all this, and what they are doing, instead of the con- 
servative statement, once in a time, of what they have 
done. What a refreshing thing it would be to have some- 
thing occasionally in the past tense about the progress of 
these war-makers—something accomplished, something 
done—instead of all this prophecy, all this confidently- 
expects line of stuff! 

Nor is there the slightest doubt that a good share of 
whatever apathy about the war there may be in this coun- 
try comes from this very system, which is peculiarly 
American. I did not observe any advance notices of “‘the 
greatest tanks in the world” before the British put their 
tanks at work in France. They built them, used them— 
and talked about them afterward. There was nothing said 
in the public prints about gas, or about aéroplane improve- 
ments, or any of a hundred other innovations; but how 
different it would have been with us! If we had made a 
tank, as soon as the model was perfected out would have 
come a blare about “‘ the greatest tank in the world,” and so 
on. And naturally the people would have gone about their 
business, for they were entitled to feel secure. Washington 
was inventing them, and standardizing them, and assem- 
bling them, and conserving them, and talking them safely 
through the war. 

Washington is an admirable city. It is an agreeable 
place to live. It is beautiful now, in many of its aspects, 
and is comprehensively being improved. Washington has 
its own atmosphere and its own viewpoint—mostly official. 
Just at the present time the city is congested with war- 
makers, brought in from all parts of the country in extra- 
official capacities. 

The curious phase of it all that strikes a person familiar 
with Washington for many years is the absorbent quality 
of that atmosphere and viewpoint. Washington gets them 
all. They come. They move about. They talk and they 
hear. Presto! They are Washingtonian; a month, and 
they are done! 

One goes here and there in Washington now and listens 
to these importations—these men from all parts of the 
country who have been called there to assist. They are all 
alike. They talk by rote. They assume the stated Wash- 
ington view. They lose their perspectives, their senses of 
proportion. From being expansive they become intensive. 
One wails that the people do not understand. Presently 
all are wailing that the people do not understand. And, as 
the regular-official class views it, the people never do under- 
stand; which attitude may have its virtues, for if the 
people really understood it may be there would be shifts 
in the regular-official class—goings out not to return. The 
Cabinet is misunderstood, the Congress is misunderstood, 
the army departmental officials, and the naval similars— 
all are misunderstood; and, tremendously, this war is 
misunderstood by the people. i 
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Now is it? From a Washington intensive yi 
may be. But how about the broad aspects of it,, 
sities of it; and, most of all, how about the readi: 
people to meet those necessities? I have been | 
continent, since we declared war, four times fro 
coast. I am ready to admit that in the strict 
sense there are plenty of people who do not unde} 
war; but what is there about the actions, the r 
responses or the loyalties of the people that brin 
continuous wail in Washington? Plenty of j 
nians have been asked that, and their support 
tention has been vague. | 

Let us take a concrete case: Suppose, for ey 
Government should demand of the people th; 
own automobiles should place those automob’ 
disposal of the Government. What would happe: 
that of a chief wailer one day. He thought 
time, and admitted that practically every 
owner would turn over his machine without ques} 
about horses? How about factories? How abo 
How about any commodity produced? How} 
greatest sacrifice of all—sons? He gave the san! 

Then what did he mean about the people 
standing the war? It seems to me that any {| 
mother who give a son have a fairly adequate wi 
ing of the war; possibly not of its technic, but ¢ 
its requirement for sacrifice and devotion. Z| 
that view. He was obsessed by the idea t 
underlying postulates of the war are dim in thi) 
the people. Again, that may be so, but the ei 
sponsibilities are not; and there are those of us 
the unhesitating giving and doing, after the n 
people since this war began, far ahead of 
for understanding any of the mere tenuous 
technicalities of it. 

The situation in this country before we 1 
war was this: We were citizens of a great 
did not liveinit. Instead, we lived in localities. 1 
man lived in Boston, the New York man in New 
Chicago man in Chicago, the Kansas City man) 
City, the Salt Lake City man in Salt Lake ci 
man in Dallas, the San Francisco man in San 
and the Seattle and Portland and Los : 
their habitats. Thus it went, down to the ver; 
communities. Each man was a citizen of his 01) 
tion, and not a citizen nationally at all. The 
Philadelphia were of no concern to the St. Lor 
What Denver did did not interest Detroit. Bu 
along in bland unconcern over Atlanta’s demo} 
or those of New Orleans. | 


The Let:George-Do-It Idea _ 


E WERE a nation of almost segregated | 
people, tied together, to be sure, ina federal, | 
mental, homogeneity, but heterogeneous in realit) 
there were few national interests that we bothe | 
and because all our energies were devoted to th 
lar section in which we lived. Once in fov | 
together in a presidential campaign—that is, vot! 
to represent us; but even then there was plen| 
tionalism and plenty of segregation, both of els 
mass. There was a distinct lack of nationali 
enough that great railroads brought us into comm 
and that interstate commerce was extensiv bu 
that we lived in localities, thought locally, act« . 
and existed locally in the main affairs of life. 
A nation of villagers, some foreigner said, and t) 
true it hurt—a nation of segregated groups. I wa} 
not far from the Mississippi a month or so altel} 
declared, talking to a leading citizen, so held. “J 
he said, “that we are safe out here. Even if the 
do get to the coast, their big guns won’t shoott 
what do we care about New York or San 
how? We’ve got troubles of our own.” 
There was a good deal of that spirit to b 
good deal. There was no great enthusi: or! 
The let-George-do-it idea was prevalent. The Mi! 
was, and would be, perfectly content to have? 
finance and fight the war; and the Pacific Coast} 
glad to have the Middle West do it all. It lef 
fairly cold. we 
That wasn’t due to any lack of intrinsi¢e Am\' 
It was due to the provincial habit and practice of} 
was stronger at the time than the intrinsie Am¢ 
and owing to the criterion of success and the} 
effort that we had established for ourselves—m¢ 
had arrived at the place where a man’s accomf? 
in whatever line, was measured by the amount of 
made and had—secured. Real success was Teche 


of the citizens of any locality were, and were 
be, devoted to the accumulation of money, to 
d of neighbors, to prospering in whatever line 
gaged 1n. 
ed any real attention to national polities or 
or theory or policy thereof, by any save the 
vho sought to get their money success in that 
w and then there rose earnest bodies of citizens 
great problems, but these soon waned into 
a better automobile than a neighbor, or 
es, or a bigger house, or a larger bank 
ie only persons who remained constantly at the 
politics were the politicians, seeking not the good 
( the nation, but the good of themselves. 
ired local concentration. All this inhibited 
or activity. We had national organizations 
course; 
not alter 
dual fact or 
e individual 
or ambition. 
strove for 
sown place, 
t much 
e boundaries. 


people 


, and let 
out go 
r heed nor 


) he! We lost 
rindoftheseas 


Yy we were remote. Educationally we were 
ationally we hoped to remain remote. It 
‘ours. We had our own matters to attend 
g that swirl of events that irresistibly forced 
tex of it; and after more than two years we 
in it, and in it tremendously. Meantime 
the writings about it, the word from it, 
effect in broadening the view of an appre- 
of the people. 
Many a parochial sentience that the isolation 
irom other world affairs was more apparent 
i there gradually came a dawning of the 
i a country occupying so considerable a 
yorld’s surface as ours does cannot consider 
u ficient to itself—a knowledge of world 
This was not general, but it was appreci- 
AVANGeC . 
War was repugnant to us; and the incen- 
his world we had discovered, after a fash- 
l0cracy was not particularly exciting. We 


wh 


are democrats, to be sure, and believe in democracy—but 
in our own democracy, and with scant urge for conferring 
democracy on other peoples. However, for want of a bet- 
ter incentive, as phrased to us, we went in, and went in in 
quite an American manner—in a large American way. It 
hadn’t dawned on us then—what has come home pro- 
foundly to us since—that the real reason for our entering 
this war is not, especially, to make the world safe for 
democracy, but to make democracy safe to us and for us. 
When we localized the reason we began to appreciate it. 
There was a certain sentiment in fighting for the French, 
and a certain admiration in fighting for the British; but— 
and here is the main point—there was a large, local 
necessity for fighting for ourselves. 

We didn’t know that at first—or feel it. We had griev- 
ances, certainly. We had been flouted and insulted and 


. 
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“What a Thanksgiving Dinner That Bird Would Make!” 


imposed upon by Germany, our national honor impugned 
and our good faith abused. Still, to the bulk of us the war 
at first consideration seemed to be a sort of eleemosynary 
enterprise on our part to aid the Allies in a good work they 
were attempting to do—whip the Germans. Lafayette 
and Rochambeau had fought with us. England, despite 
our disputes with her, had kept the seas open for us all 
during the first years of the war. Belgium had been vio- 
lated; and the insistent, pressing-in knowledge of the 
course of the Germans there had its effect. Allin all, there 
were good logical reasons enough for us to go into the war— 
especially after those reasons had been so forcefully stated 
by the President. 

The war preparations began. The draft came. The 
Congress began dealing in sums of money so vast that there 
was no comprehension of them. The taxes were laid. The 
bonds were compellingly offered. The boys began to go 
away to camp. We sent men to France. Our naval ships 
joined the English ships on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The war began to sink in, Full appreciation came slowly. 
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We were not used to thinking nationally. Our splendid 
isolation had been dinned into us. We felt ourselves safe; 
it wasn’t our quarrel. We quickened to it by degrees. We 
were lulled by all this clamor of greatest-in-the-world 
claptraps. Making the world safe for democracy was a 
powerful abstraction, but we needed something we could 
set our teeth in. Thenit came. Nationally we began to see 
the real reason for going to war—not all at once—dimly, 
vaguely. We began to absorb it. We began to know that 
our soldiers in France, or elsewhere, will not be fighting for 
France or for England, except conjointly. It began to 
dawn that our soldiers in France, or elsewhere, will, pri- 
marily, be fighting for us—for the United States—our 
country; and if they do not win it isn’t England or France or 
any other nation that will lose most, but this country—our 
country—the United States—in terms that mean most 
to us. We began to 
localize it, to put it in 
our understandable 
usage, in our language. 
We began to interpret 
it in our own way, in 
the accustomed terms. 
We set it down in our 
local vernacular thus: 
“Tf we don’t whip Ger- 
many, Germany will 
whip us.” And widely 
and splendidly our local- 
ization of the matter 
became a nationaliza- 
tion of it. 

We translated it into 
our own manner of 
thinking and conceiv- 
ing, and then trans- 
muted it into terms of 
America. We got it— 
in a way. And we are 
getting it stronger and 
stronger every day. 


Whip or Be Whipped 


HERE is no rhetoric 

aboutit,no phrasing, 
no international hy- 
pothesizing—not a syl- 
lable. Out across the 
country, from one end 
to the other, the Amer- 
ican people are begin- 
ning to take this thing 
to themselves, to assimi- 
late it in the manner of 
thinking they do, and 
put it in the language 
they understand. If we 
don’t whip Germany, 
Germany will whip us. 
That’s all there is to 
it—a bald and simple 
fighting proposition. 
That proposition, un- 
derstandable to all of 
us, is sinking in; and 
when it gets entirely 
absorbed Germany will 
have acute cause to re- 
gret her activities in and 
against this country. 
We wanted to be peace- 
ful, but now we are 
going to fight. 

Understand it? Pos- 
sibly not—at least, not 
in the terms of the 
Washington wailers. 
What of that? Weshall presently understand this much: 
There is a job to be done. It is a job wherein the future of 
the country depends on the doing. Wecandoit. Weshall. 
That is all there is to that end of it. 

Iam speaking of the great bulk of the American people, 
the great mass of our hundred millions. I know what I 
am talking about, for I have been at pains to find out, 
first-hand, by going among the people and talking to them. 
Nor is my judgment a snap one. I have taken time and 
traveled thousands of miles to get at the nubbin of it. 
Furthermore, I am well aware of the reason for most of the 
wailings of the people who say that America is either inert 
or recalcitrant. The explanation is simple. <A concrete 
instance will be the Senate of the United States, a body 
composed of ninety-six men, two from each state in the 
Union. 

Considered as a legislative body the Senate of the 
United States, as at present constituted, is a rather med- 
iocre assemblage. It has few big men in its membership. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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not?’”? Nimbly Count Francisco Miguel de Llargo 

y Jiminez plunged his aristocratic right hand up 
to the wrist watch into an inside pocket and brought out 
a photograph. This 
he placed deferen- 
tially under the wide- 
eyed, pink-and-white 
face across the table. 
Lora Hollis drew in 
her breath and gazed, 
all dazzled, upon the 
likeness. 

In the good-hu- 
mored, loose-jowled 
Hapsburg features 
she clearly recog- 
nized Alfonso, lord 
of Castile and 
Aragon. 

“How perfectly, 
perfectly wonder- 
ful!’’ she told him in 
her infantile voice. 
She was glad that 
Tanquay’s fashion- 
able orchestra had 
stopped playing for 
a moment, so they 
could pitch their con- 
versation to a confi- 
dential key. Again 
she took in Alfonso’s 
scraggly smile, blaz- 
oned above with 
towers and lions. It 
was as though she 
had been introduced 
already to this nice 
kind king; and she 
read the royal mes- 
sage below the pic- 
ture, boyishly scrawled, that served to establish the 
handsome Spaniard firmly in her regard: 


YL vee would know the king of Spain, would you 


Felicidad, mi Francisco! 
Siempre su amigo, 
Alfonso. 


“You do know him awfully well, don’t you?” she chirped. 

Being by his own acknowledgment an envoy extraor- 
dinary from a foreign court, Count Francisco received the 
compliment with the repression proper to ambassadors. 
His long olive face, which somehow reminded Lora of a 
beautifully decorated egg, showed no expression save that 
of his agate-colored eyes, which drooped languidly as he 
reached across for the photograph. 

“You must remember, sefiora, that the house of Llargo 
y Jiminez has been long associated with the court of 
Spain.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

He had said that to her several times during their brief 
but miraculously growing acquaintanceship. And now 
again he was launching forth upon a pleasant historical 
voyage which, though it conveyed a fascinatingly regal 
impression to Lora, yet confused her with its proud allu- 
sions and hard foreign names. It was always difficult for 
her quaint little mind to concentrate on anything. Tan- 
quay’s orchestra was making a great to-do over the Hu- 
moresque, and Lora’s thoughts went skipping amiably and 
aimlessly. 

It gave her a pleasurable thrill to tell herself again that 
this handsome foreigner was a count in his own country. 
The portrait of Alfonso brought courts and crowns very 
near; and his noble mien confirmed the patrician ideal 
that she had built in her New England village home to 
coincide with all the books she had borrowed in youth 
from the New Balaam, Connecticut, public library. She 
glanced nervously round the room, fearful that her husband 
might have dropped in by some pernicious chance. Clay- 
more would be furious, of course. He had never understood 
her yearnings to break into the society column; and he 
would doubtless scold her because a genuine count, ripe 
from the tree, had dropped into her lap! 

“But ah, sefiora’—the dulcet Francisco had got 
somehow back to the personal note—‘“‘it is refreshing in 
this so strange country to meet one lady all aristocratic 
like those ladies of that Spain!” 

“Honest, count,” she protested with just the suggestion 
of a titter, ‘I’m not so much on family. We’re 4 

It was on her tongue’s end to confess that her father still 
kept, a hardware store in a small New England town and 
that her husband was a divorced dentist. Upon second 
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“In Such Cases it is Customary for the Applicant to Make a Small Deposit —to Pledge Good Faith, You Know ?’’ 


thought she decided not to drag in Claymore W. Hollis, the 
able treater of wealthy teeth. Clay had caught her flirting 
with the count the night before at a restaurant dance and 
had referred to the interloper as a Spigotty. 

“‘T’m only a country girl,’ she confessed at last. 

“Ah, but that is distinguished—the great hacendados!”’ 
He sang this to her in his rich notes, apparently deter- 
mined to confer nobility upon the house of McClosky. She 
remembered having heard her father boast his descent 
from a gentleman named Brian Boru. 

Francisco was now launching floridly upon a description 
of hidalgos he had known. She admired his eyes as he 
talked, fascinating jewels that could contract to little black 
shoe buttons or be soft and limpid as the fallow deer’s. It 
was those eyes that had led her out of her weak discretion 
last night when he had presented his graceful impudence 


and asked her to dance, right under the nose of her hus-" 


band. Her acceptance, of course, had been in the way of a 
reprisal; for she and Clay had been quarreling all evening 
about Winifred’s alimony, now due again. Ye Muses, how 
this count could dance! He had led her into shambling, 
languid, unconventional steps that were rapture to her 
little joy-loving soul. And, dancing, he had explained to 
her how the step she followed was all the rage in court 
circles of Madrid, how he was in America on a secret dip- 
lomatic mission, how he had escaped for the evening from 
the padded plush palace of Mrs. de Flingpillar Mawe and 
gone forth alone, like Haroun the Good, to see New York 
enjoy itself. At the end of the dance he had whispered 
““Tanquay’s at one,’”’ and swooning in the spell of imported 
Granada she had nodded her foolish head. 

So here they were; and Lora, all bound round with a 
magic string, sat wondering what this fairy-book prince 
wanted with the likes of her. ? 

The count, meanwhile, was taking full advantage of his 
time, speaking English fluently with a Latin gurgle. 

“As His Majesty the king of Spain said to me so 
shortly before I boated to this America’’—here the affable 
grandee lowered his voice to a pitch of reverence—“‘ ‘Fran- 
cisco,’ he said, ‘there is a distinction to the American 
woman!’”’ 

“ How—how well do you know the king?”’ she asked at 
length brashly. 

“Sefiora!’”’ Count Francisco Miguel de Llargo y Jiminez 
drew the royal photograph halfway out of his pocket. It 
was as though the picture were about to bow and smile and 
say ‘‘My friend, Francisco.” 

The count became at once autobiographic. He had been 
born to court life. The house of Llargo y Jiminez was, ah! 
so influential! Always the king’s superior at outdoor 
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sports, he had taught the game of marb) 
playmate. They had been college chums 
Later they had taken up aviation togetk 
the young king’s airplane was in full f 


The count glanced keenly round ere he | 
and whispered: ‘‘To arrange the new Spani 
“Oh! Is Spain doing it too?” 
“The reasons I cannot divulge,’ intima 
mysteriously. ‘‘Perhaps I have already sai 
But I can trust in the sefiora’s common sense’ 
“T suppose so.”’ Lora said it quavering 
cused of common sense was as novel 
to be reminded of her noble birth and 
miraculously growing intimacy with this 


in affairs of the old world, but courted by thi 
new. Poor little Lora Hollis, who had so of 
husband to the Metropolitan Opera Hous 
gloat from afar upon the bulging tier w 
jeweled great, sat here en téte a téte with 
be master of them all. Her surreptitious | 
the count hadn’t seemed quite right at 
one stroke, she could do a mighty fa 
He was always mentally comparing her 
Hollis—he had always treated her like 
adorable, profligate doll. Now he shoul 
charm and beauty that had made wom 
court of Louis XV could do for an am 
Riverside Drive. oe 
“Tt must be wonderful to know the ki 
She came rapidly back to her subject, er 
infantile voice. 
“Ah, sefiora, kings are but human. ~ 
popular soul of Alfonso that is to be ad 
is what your great Wilson call ‘Safe fro 
would be so easy for one so beautiful like 
you call?—entirely the show in our col 
“You think so?” upspake Lora, brigh’ 
“Sefiora, I will tell you why I am h 
York.” He leaned at his intimate angl 
down to their shoe-button focus. “It i 
band, I am after.” = 
Lora was alarmed. She had heard that these »P 
were deadly swordsmen, and she had no 
ability to handle any weapon more deep-Cuvung ” 
electric burr. 2 
“Your husband is very distinguished dentist 
“He’s one of the best,” she responded ' 
tude born of natural pride. 7 
“T will tell you something more, Sefio: 
ering the brevity of their friendship his 
a shade familiar; but there were garne 
remarkable eyes and his voice was running 
a trickle of sirup over a plateful of ripe r’s. 
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it when I was so bold to address myself to 
s charmed first by the beauty—qué linda!” 
ord thrillingly. ‘“‘Then I was brave because 
) well like the Castilian feet! But must I con- 
ur husband was entirely observed by me all the 


7 s,”’ she informed him. 
' That is nothing.’”’ Between an aristocratic 
nger he snapped away the memory of a hundred 
ip not watch men for that. The reason why I 
_oyer your husband wherever he appears is far 
) tional than jealousy.” 
at is the reason?”’ she asked obligingly like 
‘tor. 
* 


J 
! the monosyllable and edged a little closer, his 
j ts bent back in their pressure upon the table- 


/art of my instructions before arriving to this 
‘s told her in a still, slow voice, “‘to watch out 
s guished scientist who would come with me to 
‘tist to the king.”’ 

‘yew it! From the first she had suspected that 
72 stranger had something up his sleeve for her 
Jourt dentist of Spain! She grew suddenly 
as if under the influence of her husband’s 
* And poor, blind Clay had sneered and called 
4 oigotty. 

{: king of Spain need a dentist?” she at last 
3 to ask. 

) is apparent, sefiora.”’ Again he brought the 
yialf out of his pocket, revealing the irregularity 
i*ch’s smile. ‘“‘His Majesty suffers the inten- 
7 lformation you will notice. He has the tooth 
aburgs. And when Count Andreo de Todos 
od recently he left poor Alfonso quite deso- 
3 ido—because Count Andreo had always been 
‘ntal scientist. Count Andreo, you under- 
3)merican—Andrew Kelley by name. The title 
‘distinguished service. The king depend very 
ipon Americans for—what you call it?”’ 
Fneisco pantomimically drew the point of his 
fo rround his gums. 

s\iork,” Lora supplied. A rapidly expanding 
2 umping the walls of her narrow little brain. 

i) Xink my husband runs a chance for the job— 
nent?” 

mmendation can do much, sefiora,’”’ he in- 
ader the fire of his somber eyes. 

ishey make a count of him?” 

b. That is to be seen.’’ 

ye eyed him narrowly. His noble honor, no 
ited his promising too much; but his manner 
ft hope that her Clay could look forward to 
2)ament and titles. 

would I be in the court too?” 

! The lady of the court dentist must hold the 
Hf Dentina.” 

tt i the matter once and for all in her mind. 

e. to Claymore as soon as I get home,” she 
sid him. 

o| st, sefiora! In such work of la diplomacia 
0 hove too many matters all together. And yet 


everything must be done 
swiftly, because I sail for 
Spain to-morrow.” 

“‘T’m sorry,’”’ she said 
quite sincerely. This 
miraculous contact with 
nobility was more thrill- 
ing than anything that 
had happened to her since 
the dentist’s whirlwind 
courtship in New Balaam 
three years ago. 

“This matter has held 
me here a week longer 
than Ishould,”’ he went on 
rapidly. ‘‘I have had to 
consider so many. Doc- 
tor Anderson and Doctor 
Fortesque were highly 
recommended M2 

“They’re not nearly so 
smart as Clay,’”’ she broke 
in mendaciously, remem- 
bering with what respect 
her husband often spoke 
of the above-mentioned 
lights of dentistry. 

“So I have found,” he 
assured her with a wise 
smile. ‘And it is so that 
I have come to you for a 
little help in the matter.” 

“What can Ido?” she 
was all too ready to offer. 

“It may sound a foolish matter.’”’ The orchestra had set 
in again and Francisco must needs tune his notes skillfully 
to a confidential pitch just above the hair-cutting motif 
from Samson et Dalila. 

“‘T must have the guaranty before noon to-morrow.” 

“What guaranty?” she chirped. 

“Of course you would not understand the usage,’’ he 
began in a tone that conveyed a kindly toleration. ‘‘In 
such cases it is customary for the applicant to make 
a small deposit—to pledge good faith, you know? The 
Spanish Government pass his name or reject it—the 
money is then returned to the applicant. It is old- 
fashioned Spanish form.” 

This was the first fly that had buzzed into her ointment 
of romance. Dr. Claymore W. Hollis was getting tighter 
and tighter in money matters, poor dear; and he had 
cursed aloud, for the first time in her presence, when the 
bill had come in last month from the Bowe Peepe Shoppe— 
that fascinatingly misspelled trap for feminine vanities. 
There would be another bill from that same source, arriv- 
ing perhaps to-day. Also, that disgusting Winifred’s must 
be paid. How could she ask Clay for more money? 

“How much will it cost?’’ she asked in her crudest up- 
state voice. 

“A very little.’ The vulgarity of the question seemed 
to offend, for he twitched slightly. ‘‘A deposit of fifteen 
hundred dollars will be much sufficient.” 

Her hands dropped to her side. He might as well be 
asking Claymore for the full sum of the Liberty Loan. 
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It Was Then That a Naughty, Tempting Thought Tickled the Corner of Lora’s Conscience 
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It Was a Horrible Reminder, and She Could Not Get Rid of the Feeling That 
Madame Florence Was Outside Waiting to Grab Her 


“You couldn’t make it a little less, could you?”’ she was 
so bold as to query at last. 

“Senora! I am assured that fifteen hundred dollars is 
very small to ask for so great honor. Less, I am afraid, 
would look—what you call him?—stingy to the court 
chamberlain, who would handle the deposit.” 

“T might possibly be able to raise a thousand,”’ she 
temporized, embarrassed to be haggling with this fine 
spirit. 

“Bueno!” he shrugged all the way from his slender waist 
to the tips of his ears. “‘It is a small matter. It cannot 
be less than fifteen hundred dollars. But I tell you! You 
bring one thousand. I will put in five hundred from my 
own account.”’ 

“Oh, count!” His generosity struck her dumb. 

“Tt is my desire to see your husband promoted to 
court,” he assured her with one of his languid smiles. 

Lora Hollis pushed back her chair and began putting on 
her gloves. She was thinking rapidly if not deeply. She 
might raise part of the money on her fur coat and some of 
her gowns. No—it must be her jewels. The baroness of 
romance always pawns her jewels, never her fur coat. 

“Of course I could go to Claymore and explain 

“No, no, no!”’ The negatives came rapidly, like bullets 
from a Lewis gun. “Your question is natural, but it 
would not do. Let us keep the happiness from him as one 
keep—what I say?—Christmas present. I can only recom- 
mend his name, you understand. Suppose the king do not 
accept it?” 

Lora had never thought of that. 

“This would make—how you say?’’—he went dexter- 
ously through the motions of tying a knot—‘“‘out of simple 
diplomatic situation. I confide in you, sefiora. Let us keep 
it close beside us until the appointment is announced.” 

Lora took her beaded bag from the extra chair and rose. 

“T’11—T’ll see what I can do,” she faltered. 

“Could I have the honor again to-morrow?” 

“Tf I can raise the money I’ll be here at noon 

“Tf I might ask,” he persisted courteously, ‘‘could it be 
at the Claremont-on-the-Hudson? That is a more out-of- 
place restaurant and you have the intellect to know how 
valuable is secrecy.” 

He took her hand as they parted in the foyer. She was 
puzzled as to just what he intended doing with that hand, 
as he didn’t shake it but continued slowly to raise it toward 
his chin. 

“Don’t!” she gasped, snatching it away. She had read 
in delightful books about courtly hand-kissings; but con- 
fronted by actuality she blushed to the roots of her yellow 
hair and glanced hastily through the glass partition. She 
was horribly nervous, conscious that all New York must 
be looking at her. 

She bade her count a hasty au revoir and bounded 
forth to the Hollis town car, which the carriage man had 
called for her. 
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HE little car nosed its way up Fifth Avenue toward 

Riverside Drive and the Gigantic Apartments, where 
the Hollises showed an ornate front to the world. The 
Gigantic was symbolic of Lora and her attitude toward the 
life she had wheedled out of her middle-aged husband. 
Since the day when the sentimental Doctor Hollis had 
whisked her off the MeClosky porch in New Balaam and 
transported her on a magic carpet to the Gigantic she had 
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eaten into luxury like the graceful, insatiable pink-and- 
white weevil that she was. Never having had much to 
spend before, the drive had been overwhelming to her until 
she got used to it. To put on an evening gown almost 
every night and be whirled beside her white-fronted hus- 
band to a fashionable café had been, at first, intoxication 
enough for her. Then her silly head had cooled and she 
had cast her eyes in a fatal direction—eastward across the 
roofs toward the other side of Central Park. Why didn’t 
she get her picture in the paper or her name among those 
present at the De Flingpillar Mawe fancy-dress ball? It 
couldn’t be because her Clay was divorced. That was 
quite the thing, she had learned from Sunday supple- 
ments; then vaguely she began associating their obscurity 
with Winifred and that awful monthly alimony. 


A little more than three years ago Dr. Claymore W. 
Hollis, then a prosperous dentist with a past, had whirled 
through New Balaam on a fishing trip, had paused to 
mend a leaky tire and stayed to soothe a broken heart. 
From the honeysuckled depths of the McClosky porch 
Lora had smiled upon his rakish gray roadster, with the 
result that he had spun her for two excited hours round the 
countryside and they had returned in time for strawberry 
shortcake at the McClosky table. 

The temperamental dentist fished very little that sum- 
mer, because he himself was caught. About the time Mr. 
McClosky began referring to the able Doctor Hollis as 
Lora’s young man New Balaam started speculating on the 
date of the wedding. No one denied that Lora was the 
prettiest girl in town; she wasn’t brainy—in fact, local 
gallantry had referred to her more than once as a nut; but 
there are nuts that give anodyne to unhappy men. 

When Claymore W. Hollis put the question Lora had 
giggled lightly—a way she had when under the stress of 
strong emotion. It was as though the Secretary of the 
Treasury had opened all his money vaults and handed her 
a shovel. After it was all settled her dentist had cleared 
his throat and further explained: 

“Tt’s only fair to tell you I’ve been divorced.” 

“Tt was her fault, wasn’t it?”’ she had asked promptly. 

“Tt wasn’t anybody’s fault, I guess,’ he had subtly 
informed her. She was a simple village maiden then, and 
she had thought him terrifically intricate and worldly. 
“T think we must have outgrown one another. She was 


cut out for a business woman; not the type for a masterful . 


man. And when she asked for her freedom—vwell, I paid 
her way to Reno. You understand, don’t you?” 

“‘T suppose so,” Lora had replied, thinking that fashion- 
able men like Claymore must require more divorces than 
common folks. 

““Was she pretty?’’ Such a question, of course, would 
come next in the feminine mind. 

“You see she’d be considerably older than you,” he had 
parried. ‘‘She never could have been like you.” 

In the fair face of Lora he might have been forgiven a 
greater disloyalty to his earlier infelicity. The countywide 
renown of her beauty had driven two or three young men 
to drink, and at least one to prohibition. ‘‘Well’’—Lora 
had tried to dismiss the former wife at the end of Clay- 
more’s first confession—‘‘she won’t bother us, I guess.’’ 

“She won’t,’” he had agreed 
somewhat bitterly; “but her 
lawyers will.” 

Lora had gaped blankly at 
this and her lover had specified. 

‘*Winifred’s alimony has to be 
paid on the first of every month.” 

That was the first time the 
other woman’s name had been 
pronounced to her, and through 
the ensuing years she had asso- 
ciated the disagreeable combina- 
tion— Winifred and alimony. 

So they had married and gone 
straight to New York. Doctor 
Hollis took his second wife to 
the pompous near-onyx foyer of 
the Gigantic and didn’t explain 
to her, at first, how the rent and 
the fixtures and the added serv- 
ants were somewhat more than 
he could afford; that the late 
Winifred had been contented 
with an old-fashioned apartment 
on West End Avenue. Lora’s 
greed for luxury seemed to strike 
the fires of profligacy from him. 
He had seemed always eager to 
spend money on her; and she 
had always kept at least a nose 
ahead of him in the dangerous 
race. She was raised in New 
Balaam, where the best restau- 
rant dinner cost forty cents a 
plate. It took her less than a 
year to complain properly over 
the quality of food in a Fifth 
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Avenue establishment where a little affair for four came to 
upward of forty dollars. She graduated from homemade 
into tailor-made, from dresses into frocks. Everything 
was on the grand scale whose limit is bankruptey; and 
Lora’s all too doting husband had aged visibly in the last 
few months. 

Lora’s small mind had learned the arts of wheedling and 
of sulking. Schooled in the tactful science of teeth, Doctor 
Hollis had been patient. When she cried for the moon he 
promised to hire a taxi-plane and bring down the shining 
bauble. She didn’t see why their names never got into the 
papers. She didn’t see why he didn’t trade in his old car 
fora 1918 model. She didn’t see why that woman Winifred 
should have her alimony so promptly on the first of every 
month. It was only the mention of Winifred that caused 
Hollis to bridle. Lora suspected that he cared more for her 
than he pretended. He was so touchy about that alimony, 
which, month by month, Lorasaw slipping beyond the reach 
of her slender, grasping fingers. Then there was a letter 
that she had shaken one day out of an old desk. Her flighty 
memory had retained thewords, after innumerable readings: 


Dear old Boy: I understand. We’re not going to spoil 
things by a lot of recriminations. I’ve got my work to 
do and you’ve got yours. That never occurred to you, 
did it—my work? For heaven’s sake, be happy and sen- 
sible. You were never cut out to live with your intellectual 
equal. You’ve taken your daily bread without thanks. 
What you want is peaches and cream. Don’t marry the 
kind that thinks. Choose one that’s fluffy—one that 
always wants you to buy her something, that keeps you in 
a stew all the time. If I hadn’t tried to economize and keep 
something ahead for you I verily believe we’d be cooing 
still. Take care of yourself, old man—and pick out a girl 
who needs taking care of. Do you know, that idea makes 
me just a little jealous? ™ WINIFRED. 


“She talks like his mother,’’ was Lora’s first spiteful 
thought; towhich she added: ‘I never heard of a mother’s 
demanding alimony.” 

Since then she had been on one splendid spending con- 
test with the phantom Winifred. About alimony time 
each month she had entered upon a career of profligacy. 
Of course there comes an end to every carouse. When 
Madame Florence had come to town and opened up the 
frivolously misspelled Bowe Peepe Shoppe in the lower 
Thirties Lora had descended thereon and outstripped all 
previous records. Claymore W. Hollis had looked over the 
bill, blanched visibly, groaned and sat down. 

““T suppose you want to save some more for old Wini- 
fred!” she had twitted. 

That had been last month, and another bill would be 
coming soon. To-day as Lora got out at the Gigantic and 
entered the ornate splendors of her apartment she knew too 
well how useless it would be to ask him for the money she 
must have before to-morrow noon. However, desperation 
makes heroes out of fools, and vice versa. At the tele- 
phone in her rather staring gray-and-blue bedroom she 
waited a nervous while for Clay to answer. She knew that 
it made him furious to be interrupted in the midst of a 
dental operation. 

“Yes?” came his voice at last, gentle and cutting like 


. one of his fine instruments of torment. 
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“This is Lora, dear,” she began in her mosiy i 
tone. “Sweetheart, I can’t tell you everythij F 
But I wonder if you could do me a really trully y 
favor.” i 

“But, darling, there’s aman waiting i in the ch) 
mouth propped open and —— 5 i 

“T’m so sorry! It will only take a minute); 
what I want.” 

“Can’t it wait till to-night?” 

“Oh, no! That would be vee 
Dodo.” 

“T’m listening.” 

“Can’t you put off that old alimony just #] 
let me have the money?” aa 

“Oh, dearie, please!’”’ She knew then thai 
good as lost. ‘Do you want me to go to jai 

“T don’t see what that has to do with it,” 
wire. 

“Now, Lora, if you’ll ask anything reaso. 

She banished him by the simple exped 
receiver on the hook. No good trying 
thought indignantly; and she wished 
hateful Clay just what she wanted the me 
him make the most of it. 

‘Of all the old things!” she sniffed as she 
the room and seated herself at her fussy 
table. She stared into the mirror and y 
the peevish mood that had roiled her 
beauty. She began to smile vacantly, as 
contemplation of herself; lovingly she pa 
of honey-colored hair and with a slender 
lined her fine yellowish eyebrows, her wid 
crystal from the glass. 

The room in which she sat was a lavish af 
gray with spotty blue medallions here 
approximated Adam interior, which she ] 
decorator named Addelheimer to do for her in 
a musical comedy setting she had once admid 
loved this room, which was superficial, satiny x 
somewhat shoddy—it expressed her ve a spt 
could never claim for itself. 

Turning the peachblow of her cheeks from 
she admired and, admiring, dreamed. Wher 
dentina of the court of Spain, she thought 1 : 
return of gayety, she should have a tiara to wero 
occasions. Reflectively she picked two r e 
from the tray in front of her and stuck th 
into her brilliant hair. She took a quee 
her little empty head this way and that, 
that she did look queenly; orlikea nd tha 
about to do the wrongest thing that ever Tn 

She sighed. There was no good telling hi 
wanted the money for. It would be just like 


the summons from a royal court came to 
her time to laugh! Thus she constructed h 
castles as she went rummaging for valuab. 

Lora opened the top drawer and brought 
box. It was a sizable casket, finished in g 
trinkets she produced from its satiny dept 
double handful; a string of pearls that loo 
had cost her fort 
seed-pearl 
had inherited fro: soe 
female Hollises : | 
over to her; a g 
with a large ruby ar 
sized diamonds; 
sapphire bar p 
earrings set wi 
genuine; an ela 
filigree brooch v 
rior diamonds; a 
of insignificant — 
thought Lora as sk 
baubles, a few of 
bring a thousa 
Clay could be e 
were redeemed. 

She remembere 


liked this place 
shiny front like a 


razors or musi 
scattered among 


placemust bean 
no slovenly Shy: 
grind the face of 
fore she ordered u 
cided on her hat 
feather, and set 
first venture in 
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et the Poland’s first assistant engineer 
eyes upon him, in the shipping commissioner’s 
fii he knew Kelsey was a hard case. This first 
i; new a hard:case when he saw one. He was a 
s( imself, and his days were largely passed in sub- 
nruling other hard cases—such as Kelsey—with 
s iat ranged from a flaming tongue to a twenty- 
;ionkey wrench. 

f 3 first glance told him Kelsey was a hard case, it 
ed him that Kelsey was a skilled fireman, an old 
cellar floors of steamships. The cut of Kelsey’s 
lined it; his huge fire-scarred hands; the manner 
2 hugged the red-hot stove in the warm room. 
nen are rare treasures in these days when all the 
niobos of the beach are attracted to sea by war 
e first assistant had been anxiously looking for 
 ‘imen to arrive at the office, and he lost no time 
ij to Kelsey’s side. 

1 0 ship?” he asked abruptly. 

y),” answered Kelsey shortly. 

id the other with a crafty sidelong glance, his 
9 shot eyes hostile, and a certain bitter insolence 
“jssion. The engineer’s own eyes narrowed as he 
Iman. A hard case, right enough; but just the 
las looking for. And he flattered himself he knew 
hidle the breed. 

a fireman, all right,”’ he stated. 

1 said Kelsey. 

- ermans got you bluffed?” continued the first 
t 
curled. ‘‘Say, feller,’ he replied, ‘‘I been 
times this last year, and Fritz ain’t got meyet.” 
| assistant smiled covertly. He was on the right 


fa stiff job?” he inquired. 

s openly hostile. 

ai no job on the Western Ocean too stiff for 

laimed flatly. 

one,’ added the engineer. 

ivinge of red showed in Kelsey’s pallid cheeks at 

insinuation that he was afraid of the heat. It 

an insult thus to suggest that a ship could 

r a hard-case fireman like Kelsey. He would 

willingly on the devil’s own packet, bound for 

ons, to nail this canard. A hot one! 

tno job afloat so hot I can’t keep the smoke 

f her!” he said. 

istant jnodded, satisfied. 

uess so,’ he concluded. “I guess you know 

all right, and can doit. But here—and this is 
ng at—just size up that gang over there.’’ 

the throng of men loafing at the farther end 

n who had already signed on for the Poland’s 

nice-looking outfit—hey? Bunch of bums! 

a hot, stiff job, all right; you can keep the 

out of her; but how about that crowd of 


yt more than three or four good men in the 
elsey, eying the mob. 

do you think you could handle a watch of 
¢ first assistant. ‘Do you think you could 
of them? Hey?” 

holy light dawned in Kelsey’s eyes and he 
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“Say, Feller, I Can Make Them Guys Keep Her 
Blowing Off All the Way Across,’’ He Asserted 


“Say, feller, I can make them guys keep her blowing off 
all the way across,” he asserted. 

“All right,”’ responded the other. 
water tender.” 


“Then I'll ship you as 


II 


O KELSEY signed on as water tender and drew his 

advance. As was his custom he got drunk before he 
went on board. Next morning he was very dry and broke. 
It was sailing day and there was much work to do: work 
that required his supervision. But work could not hold 
Kelsey when West Street lay beyond the dock. 

He slipped away from work and investigated the fore- 
castle. He found a drunken snoring shipmate in a bunk, 
extracted a dollar bill from his pocket, and then dodged 
past the dock guard. The ethics of the thing did not bother 
him in the least. Might is right! was Kelsey’s creed. If 
the theft were brought home to him he was quite willing to 
fight the man he had robbed. Just now he was dry, had 
money in his pocket, and across the street was a saloon. 
He laid his course for the swinging door, with thought of a 
drink or two and a bottle to fetch back on board. 

He had come ashore in his working clothes, well clad for 
the stokehold, but ill clad for the bitter March day out- 
doors. An icy wind ruled West Street and drove snow 
stingingly into his face. Kelsey was a man who felt the 
cold; the stokehold had thinned his blood. So he bent his 
head to the gale and hurried, careless of passing traffic. 

He walked straight into an oncoming motor car. Nota 
severe collision, for the car was slowing up before the dock 
gate; but the force of it was sufficient to knock Kelsey 
several feet distant and spill him upon the frozen cobbles. 

He got to his feet unhurt, but angry and cursing. The 
liveried driver of the car grinned at him, and this adding of 
insult to injury made Kelsey furious. He hated a flunky, 
anyway. He stepped close to the car, his fist doubled, 
quite resolved to revenge himself upon this insolent chauf- 
feur by punching him on the jaw. 

But then the door of the car opened and a lady got out, 
followed by a nurse carrying a baby. They alighted by 
Kelsey’s side; and when he saw them he stopped swearing 
and his fist uncurled. 

It was not the evident fact that these were cabin passen- 
gers joining his ship which hushed Kelsey. He was quite 
ready to blackguard even a Supreme Court Justice did 
occasion demand—such occasion as the present, for in- 
stance. Nor was it chivalry—Kelsey knew not the word. 
Nor was it the bright eyes with which the lady regarded 
him; though, had his heart been aught but a burned-out 
clinker, those eyes might well have held him quiet. She 
was but a girl, this lady: a radiant young mother. “The 
pride of place was in her bearing. She glanced at Kelsey 
with the careless compassion one might bestow upon an 
unlucky stray dog; though a bit’ of curiosity did creep into 
her eyes as she noted the man’s gaunt tremendous body 
and bitter brutal face. 

“You are not hurt?” she asked. Kelsey shook his head 
negatively. ‘You know, my man, it was your fault. You 
should have looked where you were going,” she added. 

Kelsey nodded. He had been looking over her’shoulder; 
but now he lowered his eyes and allowed them to play over 
the lady’s figure, inspecting each detail of her attire. His 
gaze was insolent, offensive; and the lady’s lips were com- 
pressed. She opened her purse and fingered a coin. 

“Cut that out!” said Kelsey harshly. 


—= By Norman Sp Spri 
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She was 
She was not used to such a man. 
She 


There was a sparkle of anger in the lady’s eyes. 
not used to such a voice. 
The world of work was wont to uncap before her. 
closed the purse with a snap and her chin lifted a trifle. 

Thus they faced each other, standing on the frozen 
street—she from the parlor of society; he from the cellar. 
Their hands might touch each other, but a gulf as wide as 
humanity separated them. 

Then Kelsey’s eyes dismissed her and he looked over her 
shoulder again. This stirred the mother in the lady; she 
forgot her anger and smiled as she turned her head and fol- 
lowed Kelsey’s gaze. For he was looking at her baby. 

In truth, he was looking at her baby; looking with in- 
tense and dumb amazement. It was the baby who had 
checked his oaths. Kelsey was experiencing a new sensa- 
tion. The swaddled, squirming bundle in the arms of the 
scandalized nurse was exhibiting a strong friendly interest 
in his uncouth self. The rosy little face beamed at him; 
the little arms waved in frantic appeal to him; the tiny 
puckered mouth gurgled friendly vowels for his ear alone. 

Now Kelsey was not used to friendly glances of any sort. 
Some few men despised him; nearly all feared him, and he 
had no close friends. The women he met loved only his 
money. And babies—well, they were of another world. 

He could not remember when he had been so close to a 
child in arms. He could not remember any child ever look- 
ing at him with other than fear and aversion. The unac- 
countable friendliness of this little mite had struck him 
speechless with surprise. He was curious too. 

He leaned closer and extended one of his big sooty arms. 
The baby immediately encircled the arm with its tiny mit- 
tened hands, and essayed to wriggle loose from the nurse’s 
grasp and into Kelsey’s arms. Kelsey felt the little fingers 
sinking into his hairy flesh—an astonishingly strong grip 
for such a little thing. 

The indignant nurse, with a horrified gasp, backed hur- 
riedly away, dragging her charge from its handhold. The 
mother, too, was displeased. ‘‘Come, Anna!’’? She spoke 
sharply to her servant, and the two women trailed after 
the chauffeur, who was carrying the hand luggage into the 
dock. But the baby declined to make part of this cavalier 
departure. While the women were in sight the little face 
peeped above the nurse’s shoulder and the mittened hand 
waved to Kelsey. 

Kelsey stood staring blankly for a long moment after 
they disappeared. It had been such an astounding inci- 
dent—this strange little thing trying to make friends with 
him! He didn’t know whether to swear or laugh; so he did 
both. 

Then his vacant eye encountered the car. He looked it 
over, his face resuming its usual grim expression. It was 
an expensive car, with an air of wealth and caste about it— 
qualities which flaunted red before Kelsey’s eyes. He was 
of the stuff that mans barricades; his only religion was an 
ingrained, bitter, unreasoning hatred of rich gentility. As 
he stood eying the car, some words gleaned from a soap- 
box thunderer rolled off his tongue. 

“Damn’ parasites!’’ he muttered. 

As he continued his way to the saloon his thoughts found 
further expression: 

“Little rich brat! And I ain’t good enough to touch it! 
Huh! Like to wring its blasted neck!”’ 

But strangely there was little rancor in these last words; 
and, as he absently rubbed the spot on his forearm where 
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the baby had gripped, the smile that played about his 
mouth was not so bleak as usual. 


II 


HERE was a long, resounding whistle blast, and then a 

clanging of various gongs, which completed an alarming 
pandemonium. Kelsey woke out of a sound sleep, rolled 
out of his bunk, and while pulling on his boots relieved his 
surcharged feelings with a burst of white-hot words. 

It was hard lines, indeed, mused Kelsey, when a guy 
couldn’t snatch a couple of hours’ undisturbed sleep on the 
bloody packet! A hot job, and his blasted head being 
worked off; and 
then they wouldn’t 
let him sleep when 
he came up from the 
hold! Here he was 
doing most of the 
work of the cursed 
stiffs down below: 
cleaning their fires, 
shoveling their coal, 
putting the fear of 
God into them, be- 
sides tending water 
and watching the 
steam; and when he 
finally crept into 
his bunk for a little 
rest the triple- 
dashed galoots on 
the bridge turned 
him out for boat 
drill! And that 
when Fritz wasn’t 
within six hundred 
milesof them! Boat 
drill three times a 
day since leaving 
port! It was a dis- 
gusting outrage! 
said Kelsey. 

He said its use- 
lessness got most 
on his nerves. 
Why did they haul 
him to boat drill? 
The gold-braided 
bone-heads! If 
Fritz got them— 
well, they needn’t 
expect that Kelsey 
would waste the 
precious moments 
lowering away boats 
filled with damn’ parasites! If Fritz got them Kelsey 
would look out for number one—you bet! . 

But the forecastle did not tarry on Kelsey’s words. No 
time. The forecastle had decided it was no time to lag 
when that long blast sounded from the whistle. Fritz may- 
hap was close alee. Fritz, to that ship’s company, was 
ubiquitous; no stick, no porpoise, no drifting seaweed 
passed the Poland without first being called a periscope. 
Boat drill, since it might very well be the real thing, was a 
ceremony attended with flying feet. So the forecastle 
heeded not Kelsey’s tirade, but tumbled out hurriedly and 
departed for the deck half dressed, slipping into life pre- 
servers as they ran. 

Not Kelsey, however; he was too old a son of the stoke- 
hold to brave the wintry day unprepared, though all the 
submarines of Germany surrounded his ship. Kelsey was 
not much afraid of submarines, anyway. He had been at 
sea too long to be other than a fatalist; and he wasn’t 
much afraid of anything—except the cold. He was afraid 
of that. 

No sky pilot could ever frighten Kelsey with threats of 
a burning hell; but the threat of a hell of ice would make 
him pause. The cold wind had a way of stabbing through 
his baked vitals. So hestayed in the warm forecastle until 
he was prepared for the day outdoors. 

He pulled on two thick guernseys and a pilot coat. Then, 
having no overcoat of his own, he borrowed one from a 
neighboring bunk. When it was buttoned, and the collar 
turned up, he went to boat drill, carrying his life preserver 
in his hand. 

Kelsey’s station was at Number Three lifeboat on the 
starboard boat deck. His job as water tender gave him the 
rating of petty officer; at boat drill he was supposed to man 
the after-boat davit and attend to the boat falls. A quarter- 
master attended to the forward davit. The third officer was 
in charge of the boat. 

This third officer was standing by Kelsey’s station when 
Kelsey made his tardy appearance. It was not the first 
time Kelsey had been late to boat drill and the officer 
greeted him quite explosively: 

“Say, you! What’s the matter with you? You are al- 
ways the last to.arrive and the first to leave. Put on that 
life belt! Don’t carry it.” 


Kelsey leered insolently; this third mate was a nice 
young man, but he was not of bucko breed, and Kelsey 
knew just how far he could go with him—which was very 
far indeed. 

“Well, I was kind of sleepy. And you can’t expect me to 
be first both ways, can you, sir?” he drawled, reaching out 
a careless hand and taking the tackle rope from the officer’s 
hand. 

The third mate flushed at the words and the tone; but 
he didn’t see what he could do about it. He had tried 
reporting this man for insolence the first day out, and 
the Old Man’s reproof had not had the least effect. 


So Kelsey Steered and Spurred the Rowers With a Flaming Tongue 


These stokers were unmannerly roughnecks, anyway; and 
a gentleman must not demean himself. So the third mate 
said nothing more to Kelsey, but sternly posed himself 
on a space of open deck where his new uniform showed to 
advantage, and awaited the signal that would end the drill. 

Kelsey yawned and also composed himself to await that 
welcome signal. Then he commenced to shiver, for the day 
was gray and cold, and not all the clothes he had covered 
himself with could shield his fish blood from the biting 
wind. He hunched his shoulders and stared bitterly at the 
passengers drawn up in the shelter of a canvas windbreak. 

Blasted parasites! mused Kelsey. Everything made soft 
for them! That big fat Jew, for instance. A steward had 
told him the fat Jew was making all kinds of money out of 
the war. The guy looked as if he didn’t know what work 
was. Kelsey would like to get him into the stokehold for a 
watch or two—you bet! He’d lose his big belly and his 
happy look! 

The gentleman in question wore a rich greatcoat, fur- 
lined; and Kelsey eyed this garment with bitter envy. He 
thought if he had a coat like that he needn’t fear the cold. 

The lady was standing next to the Jew, warm and beau- 

tiful in sables. Kelsey stared at her; and in his starved, 
brutalized soul there was only hatred of her beauty. 
' Pretty soft for her! he thought. Another parasite! She 
could run her automobile over him and then treat him as 
if he were a dog; wasn’t good enough to touch her kid! 
Even now she didn’t know he was in front of her; she 
didn’t know he was a man; he was just a piece of ship’s 
furniture, like the boat davit. And they expected him to 
stand by while she was being saved! 

Not good enough to touch her kid! That thought kept 
recurring to Kelsey. He turned his eyes to the nurse, who 
was holding the baby, and commenced the little game he 
always played at boat drill. 

For the nurse did not ignore his presence. She returned 
his stare with indignant hostility. At the first boat drill 
after leaving port the nurse inadvertently stood close by 
Kelsey’s side; and the baby, as on the dock, tried to climb 
into Kelsey’s arms. Now she stood at the other end of the 
boat; but she couldn’t escape the tough’s bold, blazing eyes. 

Kelsey winked at the baby and bared his yellow teeth in 
terrifying smiles. 


e 


£ 


Novembe), 


The little thing smiled back and crowed any 
and stretched out its arms to him. This pleas 
mightily. He told himself he didn’t care abouty 
he’d like to heave the little rich brat oversidi 
actions made that haughty nurse angry, and ¢ 
corner of his eye he even caught a disapproving g', 
the lady herself. Kelsey told himself that in th; 
with the baby he was subtly sabotaging against thy 
mind of these she-parasites. It wasn’t that h, 
playing with the kid—you bet! 

He told this to his acquaintance, the stews 


is going ac 
with her | 


ship, in that noisy inferno where the steam 
were working stripped to the waist, and the 
made pale streaks upon their coal-blackene 

They were a profane crew, these sweating men. 


to-day’s breeze by the smokestack. Thoug 
zipping over the sea, a man must stand j 
ventilator pipe to fill his smothered lungs 
The firemen of the watch were congrega’ 
now, inhaling cold air and rheumatism 
They stood with uplifted faces, gulping the 
though they were drinking. They had j 
ing the fires and they needed a breathing s 
They were all there save Cockney and k 
had not yet finished his heartbreaking t 
before an open furnace door prying at a thre 
with a smoking slice bar. Cockney was hay 
was not used to this fierce heat that surge¢ 
from the fire. It stole his strength. M 
rashly slaked his burning thirst with ice w: 
commencing to clean this fire, and now tk 
seized him. : 
Kelsey stood a few paces distant, 
You would never find Kelsey gulping 
ventilator; a dash of cold wind was li 
him. Rather would you find him hudd 
front, absorbing the warmth. He had se 
long he was heatproof. ik... 
He watched Cockney’s futile strugg: 
with a sardonic eye. He knew fr 
motions of the flame-lighted body that 
seized by the cramps. ; 
Well, he reflected, some of these 
learn. He had warned this guy what w 
drank ice water. Never catch Kelsey 
on a hot watch; a small piece of coal 
kept his mouth moist. But he suppo: 
to lend the guy a hand or the fire jwould: 
And tothink this Cockney was going home 
All the fool was good for—to stand up and Pt 
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n the steam gauge dropped back. 
k into it!’’ shouted Kelsey. ‘‘ Youswab— 
steam !’’ 
a last desperate effort to upend the 
sed across his slice bar. That bar had 
is too long. It was hot; and it burned a 
sy’s sweat-soaked singlet and seared the 
aving stomach. But even this sharp agony 
the strength of pain into him. Cockney was 


Yo helping hand; no word of pity. Let the 
hich he did; for he fell upon the coal pile and 
ds clutching his middle. 
i hed cleaning the fire—child’s play for him. 
er froze so tight to the grate bars that it 
‘sey’s strength. 
| ide-legged before the open furnace door, his 
t dy fully exposed to the heat, the hairs on his 
ag and withering; and he drove the long 
poker through and through the heart of the 
4 lisearded the slice bar for the hoe and yanked 
| m the floor plates. As the mass came 
|) white-hot, a coal passer wetted it down with 
and choking gas fumes arose from the hiss- 
jf strangling the coal passer; but Kelsey 
corked in this unholy mist without a sign of 
de pressed close to the fire, against the very 
9 feeling the back of the fire box with the hoe; 
«d away, hauling the hoe with him and drag- 
o the front. 
; ments he found the helpless Cockney in his 
¢rampled upon him as carelessly as though 
jor plates, and not a man’s flesh, beneath his 
( completed, however, he did have a word for 


to the ventilator,” he told the coal passer. 
Then, as he noted the steam gauge, he swore 
men: “Fire up, you —! Can’t you 
im?’ 
/meath the ventilator scattered and attacked 
iey worked with desperate haste, the quicker 
ors shut again upon the flames; the quicker 
pure air. Kelsey grinned at them. Oh, they 
¢ bunch, a lot of stiffs! But he was getting the 
hem! 
(che would have approved of Kelsey. Not 
‘superman, but he was on the road to being 
soul’s evolution Kelsey had arrived at that 
ultur of self-sufficiency where selfishness was 
1 of life. To be indifferent to the rights and 
hers was his habit. To look out for number 


i—was Kelsey; a harder case than even the 
shad supposed. His hardness was the sum of 
[istokehold does not make men soft. These 
ent his manhood in serving had burned out 
‘compassion. ‘‘ Devil take the hindmost!”’ 
: He had no weaknesses of sentiment; home 
sountry was nothing, Kelsey was everything. 


It pleased him to be head man of his watch. It meant 
more money than he made as a common fireman, and more 
money meant more whisky when he got on shore. Also, 
though he had no love for authority, as its representative 
he could tyrannize over his watchmates to his heart’s con- 
tent. He liked to dominate; he was the bully of that ship. 

He had promised the first assistant he would get the 
steam. He was getting it. The engineer, being wise in the 
ways of the stokehold, did not inquire closely how he got it 
and could truthfully say he did not know. But the watch 
knew. Kelsey was getting the steam out of their very hearts’ 
blood. Oh, they hated him! But more than they hated 
they feared him. 

They were a fine variety of men, these, who dared the 
Hun and took the Poland eastward. And they possessed 
reasons as various as their characters for being afloat on 
the Western Ocean in the wintertime. Some were there 
because of plain greed. They would take chances with 
torpedoes because of the war wages and the bonus. No 
passion for an abstract idea stirred them; no notions of 
self-sacrifices for the common good, no sense of duty, 
brought them to sea. They were looking out for number 
one. War wages and a bonus meant a fine spree ashore. 
Kelsey could understand these men. Their reason for 
making the voyage was his reason. 

But there were men of a different type in this stokehold. 
They did not know the fires, these men; yet they labored 
cheerfully in this unfamiliar hell of heat, sustained by the 
ideas that possessed them. They were men who thought 
last of number one. They puzzled Kelsey. ‘‘Mush- 
heads!” he called them. 

Cockney, for instance, was now lying on the floor plates, 
beneath the ventilator, gasping for breath, while the coal 
passer kneaded his writhing, agonized muscles. Why was 
Cockney here at all? He had no heart for the heat and he 
didn’t care about the money; yet he worked willingly, as 
well as he could, until the heat knocked him over. 

Why was Cockney going through all this? Why had he 
hoboed all the way from Texas to face the horrors of the 
stokehold? What was he going to get out of it? Kelsey 
knew: a bullet—no less! For Cockney was going home 
to join the army. He was going to “do ’is bit” in the 
trenches. ‘‘Hevery bloke should do ’is bit for the Hem- 
pire,”’ sang Cockney. 

“Bah!”’ Kelsey would sneer. ‘‘You’ll do your bit all 
right while I got you in my watch. Stop gassing, guy, and 
bend your back!”’ 

Cockney annoyed Kelsey; but even more was he an- 
noyed by the coal passer, who was now rubbing Cockney’s 
cramps away. This gay lad boasted that he came from a 
college to shovel coal in the black, cavernous bunkers. 
Another mushhead! He was going abroad to join the 
Foreign Legion, he said; to do his bit for civilization; to 
pay his debt to France. “Every man should fight for 
freedom these days”’ was his refrain. 

This wild talk irritated Kelsey. These new ideas adrift 
in the stokehold stuck in his craw. He could not digest 
them. They took no account of number one. Mush- 
heads! They were talking this way now, gathered about 
Cockney. Kelsey stepped close to overhear. 


They were talking about the menace, of course—the 
ever-present menace that occupied the fore part of each 
man’s mind; for they had already passed the danger line 
and to-morrow the Poland would sail through the heart of 
that zone where Bloody William’s iron sharks were thick- 
est. So these mushheads were talking about it and about 
their personal conduct if they were subbed. 

“Tf they get us,’ said the college youth, ‘‘we must not 
let panic get the best of us. You know the rule—passen- 
gers first!” 

At this there was an approving murmur from the circle. 
But one hand, an old fireman, who perhaps resented a coal 
passer’s telling him what to do, voiced an objection: 

“Tt’s all right to look out for the women, says I; but 
let the men look out for themselves. You fellers don’t 
understand this thing. If Fritz gets us there won’t be any 
time, like there would be in a collision or going aground. 
Why, when we got it in the Jason Wright last year she went 
down from under us in five minutes! No time to lower 
boats. The women and kids got the worst of it that time. 
I grabbed a grating and jumped.” 

“Hah! You're right, guy!’ applauded Kelsey. ‘‘Grab 
a grating and jump. That’s theidea. Look out for number 
one!” 

“But—passengers first!’’ insisted the learned coal 
passer. He appealed to authority in Kelsey’s person. 
“Tsn’t that the rule?” 

“Damn the rule!” said Kelsey. 

He looked down at the college youth pityingly. A rotten 
coal passer, and such a soft guy! He had observed him at 
boat drill solicitously hovering about that pretty baggage 
with the kid. By rights he was a blasted parasite himself! 
Aye, he would stand aside for the cabin folk, no doubt. 
And go to Davy Jones for his pains! 

He held out his huge calloused hands and bade the 
youth regard them. 

“You see them?’’ he demanded. ‘‘ Well, all I ever got 
in my life I got with them. Them toffs up in the cabin 
never give me anything. And you say I should stand aside 
for them? Let the cabin sink! says I. Grab a grating and 
jump, or find yourself a place in a boat. Look out for 
number one! That’s what I say. I tell you, if Fritz plunks 
us, and anybody is saved, Kelsey’ll be among them.” 

The college youth looked up at the grim, bitter face above 
him with curious eyes. He could not account for Kelsey. 
He was fresh from the seats of learning; but the wise men 
had not prepared him for a world that produced such men 
as Kelsey. Here was a man who was a bully, but no 
coward; a man who would trample upon the helpless to 
save his own wretched life, and boast of it; a man who 
had no conception of honor other than that it was a weak- 
ness. Had the hulking brute no spark of self-sacrifice 
in his wizened soul? It was to a war against this same 
brutish ruthlessness he had dedicated his life, reflected the 
youth. 

In college this youth had flirted with that philosophy 
which leads one beyond good and evil. He had come back 
from that flirtation appalled. He did not like a world with 
love squeezed out of it. So he accepted a philosophy of 
service by which to order his life. His cardinal belief was 


Before the Dawn Three Men, Each More Warmly Clad Than Kelsey, Gave Up the Fight 
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that all men were good at the bottom. No man could be so 
hard that he did not have a soft spot. No man could be 
so selfish that he did not have a tiny tenderness for some- 
thing or someone beyond himself. Surely the spirit of 
duty was universal! He could not believe that Kelsey was 
in earnest in his assertions. 

“But it is a matter of duty, Kelsey,’ he argued. ‘‘The 
passengers rely upon you. It is part of your job to look out 
for them. If we were torpedoed, now, wouldn’t you stand 
by the boat and help them away?” 

‘‘Let them help themselves,” said Kelsey. ‘They never 
done nothing for me. Why should I stand by for them?” 

“But the women?” urged the youth. ‘‘Think of the 
two women in our boat. That little mother!” 

““T™ hell with them!” responded Kelsey. “Couple of 
damn’ parasites—them.” 

“Then that little baby,’ said the youth; ‘‘that little 
shaver who is so friendly toward you, always holding out 
its little arms to you. Would you let the baby drown?” 

“‘ Aw, quit your gassing!’’ answered Kelsey. ‘Come on, 
now; shake a leg and get some coal out on the plates. 
You guys—fire up!” 

Vv 
N THIS cold, gray afternoon Kelsey came up out of the 
stokehold at four o’clock. He washed the grime from 
his body, shifted his working clothes for his off-watch rig, 
and set out from the forecastle to the mess room for his 
supper. 

It was at this moment the expected—the thing all hands 
were looking for and dreading—happened to the Poland. 
A torpedo struck the ship just abaft the beam and exploded. 


ONE of the main streets of Tampico 


N 
() stands a solid one-story cement building 
which, according to a large sign ribboned 
across the top like a banner, is the Agencia Comercial 
y Maritima. The members of the firm, judging from an 
announcement in equally prominent letters, are Heynen, 


Eversbusch y Cia. A smaller placard near one of the 
entrances states that this is the Consulate of the Imperial 
German Government; and under the glass cover of the 
bulletin board, also on the outside of the building, are 
notices to German citizens regarding service in the Imperial 
Army. 

I shall not describe the structure further, except to 
remark that it stands on the sunny side of the street and 
that it is the chief German banking institution in this 
section of Mexico. The description is not important, 
except to fix in the reader’s mind the cementlike reality of 
the narrative the events of the war have woven about the 
place, for this imposing edifice is one of the chief way sta- 
tions on the spider’s web of the German Secret Service in 
the republic south of the Rio Grande. 

Before the United States Congress declared war against 
the Berlin Imperialists, Sefior and Herr Carl Heynen was 
one of the active German agents in the United States and 
Mexico. So important was he considered by the United 
States Government, whose detectives found him in the 
United States when war was declared, that he was placed 
in an internment camp, where he lives to-day in peace and 
quiet. Herr Eversbusch, the other member of the concern, 
being the German Consul at Tampico, always remained in 
that city, to direct the financial transactions of the institu- 
tion and protect Germany’s interests. 

Before America was a belligerent the Agencia Comercial 
y Maritima communicated in code with banks and indi- 
viduals in the United States. When a censorship was 
established these messages were stopped; but the pause 
was only temporary. The State Department announced 
one day that those concerns having business of a confiden- 
tial nature in the United States and Mexico might, by 
filing a copy of the code with the United States censors, 
continue to communicate as in the pre-war days. 

At the time this pronouncement was made the American 
Consul, Mr. Claude I. Dawson, was in Washington, and a 
young vice consul was acting in his stead. One day a rep- 
resentative of Herr Eversbusch appeared at the Consulate 
with a code of this bank and the statement that, inasmuch 
as the bank did businesswith American concernsin Houston, 
Texas, and in New York City, it was entitled to the use of 
its code. The secret document was filed with the American 
authorities and for an indefinite period—the authorities 
are not quite certain how long—this German bank and the 
German Consul in Tampico sent and received secret mes- 
sages to and from the United States. The practice was not 
interrupted until Consul Dawson returned to his post. 

Of course it required considerable faith on the part of 
Herr Eversbusch in the inability of the United States to 
discover such an obvious scheme at deception; but in this 
faith in Uncle Sam’s advertised laxity the German official 


By Carl 


There was no warning blast from the whistle; no ringing 
of gongs. It just happened. One instant Kelsey was walk- 
ing along the ’tween-deck alleyway toward the mess-room 
door; the very next instant he was lying upon his back on 
the deck, half stunned, his ears filled with an appalling 
roar. 

He lay there for the space of a third instant; yet this 
brief time was sufficient for his sea-tested wits to revive 
and receive and analyze several clear impressions of the 
event. 

That the ship had been submarined was, of course, his 
first thought. The great continuing roar he heard was not, 
however, the detonating of the torpedo. He had heard 
that roar too often during his sea life to be mistaken about 
it. It was the roar of escaping steam. The ship had stopped 
dead. Undoubtedly, then, the torpedo had wrecked the 
engine room or stokehold—perhaps carried away the steam 
lines. That it was no mine, no accident, but Fritz who had 
got them, Kelsey never doubted. 

The ship listed suddenly to starboard and Kelsey rolled 
against the starboard bulkhead of the alleyway. At the 
same time a fire extinguisher hanging on the port bulkhead 
fell to the deck and bounced against him. The shock of 
this double collision brought Kelsey to his feet with a 
catlike bound, and he fled for the ladder that led to the 
open deck above. 

As he passed the mess-room door a man with a bleeding 
head stumbled out of the mess room and ran on ahead of 
him. This fellow staggered and impeded Kelsey’s progress; 
so Kelsey caught him by the neck, jammed him against 
the wall, and passed him. At the foot of the ladder he 


was disappointed. He was found out and this line of com- 
munication was cut, as have been most of the lines between 
German agents throughout the world and the Berlin 
Government. 

I cite this instance to show that, though Germany has 
planted and selected her secret-service operators in every 
country on the globe, the allied and American Secret 
Service offensive against the lines of communication 
between enemy spies and their Berlin headquarters has 
been so successful that one may, for the first time during 
the war, speak of the checkmating of the enemy’s intelli- 
gence service. Battles in the air have been more spectacu- 
lar, those on land more intense, and those on the seas more 
baffling than the secret battles between the belligerent 
intelligence departments; but few have been more impor- 
tant. What, for instance, could be more important, so far 
as the United States is concerned, than the checking of the 
last German spy offensive in Mexico, which had for its 
object a military clash between that republic and the 
United States? 

The last spy offensive marked the climax to German 
operations on the American continent, just as the discovery 
of German-paid intrigue to force peace in Europe has 
shattered the imperial plans for an imperial peace. 

Undoubtedly Germany still has her trusted agents and 
their bribed assistants in Washington, London, Paris, 
Rome, Petrograd and other cities; but most of them are 
like a swarm of wingless bees miles away from the hive. 
The Allies and the United States have had to fortify them- 
selves against spying as against military attack, and their 
defenses to-day are almost flawless. They have succeeded 
in discovering if not in destroying the channels through 
which information was sent to and from Berlin. Somé- 
times, seemingly by mere chance, a link has been broken, 
as in the case of the wireless operator on an interned Teu- 
tonic liner who escaped to Mexico before Congress declared 
war. When I was in Mexico City, and even before I left 
the United States, I heard reports about secret German 
wireless stations; but I was unable to establish the location 
of any German tower that was not deaf and dumb, and 
that had any other sign language as a substitute. 

After diplomatic relations between Washington and 
Berlin were severed the chief wireless officer on one of the 
Hamburg liners formerly tied to a Hoboken wharf dis- 
mantled and took apart the plant on his ship, packed the 
essential parts in trunks and suitcases, and boarded a train 
for Mexico. Before April fourth he was safely across the 
international border, bag, baggage and all. 

This wireless operator had been ordered to Mexico to 
construct one of the links in the proposed chain of com- 
munication between this hemisphere and the Kaiser’s agents 
in Spain and Germany. But he was only one of many 
suspected Germans who escaped from New York before 
this country was formally at war with the autocratic 
enemy. There were many others, who were to spread the 
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encountered a knot of men in panic, strugglii 
other to be first on deck. Kelsey plowed 1 
like a football star through the opposing line| 

He stepped out upon the open forward dec 
wind blew through him and made him cring 
haste. He had first thought of seizing a gratiy 0 
cover and trusting his life to this improvised 
seaman’s instinct told him the ship was goingd. 
and he knew that what lifeboats could be law 
be overladen. But the Arctic blast and thelg 
leaden water overside drove this thought away 
a grating would mean a slow freezing for a 
and then a wet death. He would try the boa, 

He hurried to the starboard boat deck, not ) 
of duty that drew him to his lifeboat station ¢ 
of habit, but because he knew from the ship’ 
increasing list to starboard that the port 
unlaunchable. 

He found a method in the confusion and 
boat deck. Discipline was still in control the 
the officers were supervising; and the capta’ 
bridge, was bellowing encouraging words thro} 
phone: “Take your turn, and don’t get ant 
and children first!’? Overhead the wireless w; 

Number One lifeboat was being lowered ay 
full. Kelsey thought of leaping into it, but } 
decided that it was too full. He would taki 
with his own boat—Number Three. 

He saw some of the passengers assigned to h 


up on the deck as at boat drill—the fat Jew, 
(Continued on Page 98) | 
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nets of German intrigue in Cuba, 
Central America, and who left at the 

By June these men were scattered in | 
ing cities of the South, there to begin their operii 
orders from abroad. > | 

It is perhaps not necessary to state mt 
wireless operator packed his instrument he it 
carefully examined it to make sure he had ai 
needed. Those that were missing he boa 
agent; so when he left Hoboken he was certai! 
part needed to make the wireless plant a suc 
exception of the tower and the electric power, \ 
registered in his baggage. i 

When he arrived in Mexico City he reporte 
Highest officials, and within a short time was 
rebuild the plant he had taken from the int’ 
With true Teutonic plodding thoroughness h 
the parts, only to discover that one of the pil 
certain he had packed, because it would be in 
get a substitute in Mexico, was missing. Hes 
baggage, reéxamined the parts, consulted his ] 
his astonishment and amazement learned that) 
most important features of his instrument was | 
closer inspection of his baggage showed that j] 
opened. . 

Someone—perhaps it is not necessary to sa 
someone who evidently knew his scheme—had 
baggage and removed such an essential part of t 
that it could not be used in Mexico unless th} 
imported from the United States. And by th 
United States was at war with Germany. Thii 
through many agents to get this part from the } 
at the time I left Mexico City, in September, - 
seeking the missing link. 

Someone was just a little bit more clever th’ 
that someone must have been an enemy. __ 

Perhaps it was the United States Department 
perhaps the British; or it might have been 1 
detective service. It really does not ma 
work; but it has meant a great deal to th 
to have it impossible for this German sub 
wireless station in Mexico. 

German efforts in Mexico were divided it 
the press propaganda; the business int 
political endeavors. The press work w: 
hands of Herr von Lubeck, a wealthy G 
who collected three hundred thousand 
mans in Mexico City as an initial camp 

About a year ago it was discovered 
organizations were not only making d 
Berlin, but that they were receiving instru 
quarters there. This correspondence, W. 
as confidential, was intercepted; and 
which I obtained, discloses in a general we 
of the German agents. 

In order to make possible an efficient 
was necessary for Germany to spread a nl 
as she did over the United States; but in ¢: 


erman secret manner, it struck snags, and 
ye e so great that the German service in 

jts effectiveness, All the German agents 

‘are known to the Allies. Every movement is 

h sometimes it is exceedingly difficult to do 

:|,ough there are Germans traveling throughout 
a the time, their plans are nipped before they are 
Mexico, which was to be the Spy’s Para- 
e the German Spy’s Hades. 

‘Mexican trains, I met a large number of 
me railroad lines there were more Ger- 
eans. When I boarded the train at Mon- 

ico there were four Germans aboard and 
The remainder were Mexicans. Travelers 

ared that German agents were traveling 
of the country—on business; but through 

«+ eooperation of American business men and 
(nmercial agents these men are so effectively 

vat, even before they can do anything to cause 
“pir plans are exposed or placed before the Mexi- 
ament. 
¢ime Germany tried to place German officers in 

x n Army. At one time there were forty active 

i ‘cers i in that army. A few days ago they were 

Mexicans discovered that they could not 
in their posts, because, though they were em- 

«rill the Mexican Army, it was learned that their 

| tives and their constant propaganda against the 

‘ites were inimical to the best interests of the 

1,overnment and people. 

sa great difference between American and Ger- 

ities in Mexico. Time was when the Mexicans 
Americans; when the Mexican Government 
, American motives and American plans in 

tnd though that time is not past, most Mexi- 
2jeginning to realize that, with the exception of 
financial and business interests in the United 
jone, from the Government to the majority of 
ean people, desires or would sanction American 

‘/teryention in that country. But the German 

“almost without exception, made with military 
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Mot, Intrigue and Propaganda 


in 1915 there was organized in Mexico City a 
dof German Citizens. On April sixteenth, 1916, 
ng report was sent from this Union to the 
Wirtschaftsverband for Central and South 
th home offices at Potsdamerstrasse, 28, Berlin, 
sant statement was made at that time, leas than 
fore the United States broke off relations with 
is not practicable for us to aid Germany by 
ms.” A bold confession, indeed, that they had 
ing of military codperation; but because of the 
loer of Germans in Mexico it was not practicable 
thing which might aid Germany against the 
ee 


3) ite ) advise of the organization of this society as 

s June sixteenth last year” —1915—the report 

our association is occupied in Latin-American 

4 our society will pursue the same course here. 

acticable for us to aid Germany by force of arms; 

rin intention will be to aid all possible in an 

\aanner, 

ciety was founded June sixteenth, having 164 

: vehi first committee was chosen October 

, time the propaganda was circulated in 

throughout the interior. At the same time 

1 na of the Empire joined in the capital and 113 
e terior, making a total of 522. 

yh can Teadily see from reading our statutes, we 

es as members save native-born Germans, 

nality must be proved beyond doubt. That 

fn | permitted the imperial authorities to 
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recognize the nationality of sixty Germans. Moreover, a 
great number of Germans who, for various reasons, ‘by 
not observing the ancient regulations, lost their national- 
ity,’ have regained their standing as Germans, and have 
been rehabilitated under the new liberal laws of the 
association. It is to be hoped that excellent results will 
emanate from this source. 

“Up to the present a great number of publications on the 
war have been circulated in the cities and throughout 
the country, dealing with the German viewpoint, by the 
Ausschuss fiir Verteilung von Aufklarungs-Material, who 
have been working for three months; and a great number 
of Mexicans have been convinced that we are in the right 
in the methods of conducting the war and in our spirit of 
German culture. 

“Also, the following technical works and serials have 
been distributed: The Great War in Description; The 
Actual War; The Discourse of the Chancellor, September 
12,1915; and The War and the Right, by Dr. Ed. Llorens. 

“The stories contained in the Herald, of Hamburg, 
received here in December, met with great approval. 

“The circulation of the propaganda will be assured by 
means of twenty-nine local committees, and other members 
throughout the country; and we are hopeful of the 
greatest results. 

“Free courses in German have been instituted in the 
German schools by Mexican instructors without special 
effort on the part of our association, though a part of the 
general plan of the committee, and have been received with 
great approval by the public, and add to our propaganda. 
By this means the public will be given to understand Ger- 
many and to receive the true communications of our 
General Staff on the happenings of the war. The public 
will be disposed to accept our announcements. 

“Tt is desired to begin the immediate construction of a 
German hospital, which will be a great impulse to our 
colony and will demonstrate to our following the power of 
German science, German ability, and the German spirit of 
organization. If the Empire approves and gives aid it will 
be a great point for our propaganda. A committee of 
physicians has this matter under study from the scientific 
point of view. 

“The colony of Germans of the Empire here is relatively 
small and the economical setbacks of the country for the 
past five years have greatly hindered our spirit of enter- 
prise against the economic strength of our enemies. 

““Address correspondence for the president to Herr Ad. 
Christliebsen, Apartado 58, Mexico, or to the secretary, 
Hugo von den Steinen, Apartado 1221, Mexico City.” 


When this communication was discovered en route to 
Berlin another avenue of German intrigue was opened up; 
and, in view of the disclosures in the letter from former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Alfred Zimmerman to the 
German Minister in Mexico City, it is easy to see what use 
the Imperial Government could have made of the twenty- 
nine branches of the Verband Deutscher Reichsangehé- 
riger in case Germany’s efforts had succeeded in influencing 
Mexico to invade the United States. Also, in view of the 
Zimmermann letter, one can understand the statement of 
this society in April, 1916, that “it is not practicable for us 
to aid Germany by force of arms.” The society, at that 
time, was just being organized, and was, therefore, not 
powerful enough to carry on military operations. Evi- 
dently Doctor Zimmermann thought the German citizens 
in Mexico could violate Mexican neutrality as easily as the 
German Army scrapped the treaty with Belgium. 

One can draw a remarkable contrast between this 
method of organizing foreigners in Mexico with that of the 
American business men who, during my stay in the capi- 
tal, planned an American Chamber of Commerce. The 
prospectus, published and signed by the leading American 
business men and bankers, declared: 

“Tt is proposed to establish a purely commercial and 
nonpolitical organization, which will foment the friendly 
trade relations between Mexico and the United States.’’ 
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Among the benefits to be derived from such an organiza- 
tion were cited these: 
“Increase of the market in Mexico for American goods 


.of all kinds; 


“Tnerease of export of Mexican products to the United 
States and encouragement of production in Mexico by 
enlisting capital and creating new markets or improving 
present ones through better methods; 

“The establishment of a much-needed bureau of busi- 
ness information about Mexico, its resources, opportuni- 
ties and impediments, for the benefit of Americans in the 
United States who wish such information but at present 
cannot get it from reliable sources.” 

Instead of being a secret report, as in the case of the 
German Bericht to Berlin, the American report was pub- 
lished and widely circulated. No mention is made of 
military operations, intervention, and so on, and the object 
of the chamber will be as beneficial to Mexico as to the 
United States. That is the Great Divide between American 
enterprise in Mexico and German intrigue. The object of 
the one is to develop honest business; the Teutonic object 
is to spread propaganda and convince Mexicans that the 
German methods of conducting the war are right. 


The Truth Kept Him Awake 


T MIGHT have been stated at the beginning of the war, 

because of the cleverness of the German spies and the 
spotless organization, that everything they did was in the 
dark—at least, so far as the enemy was concerned. Those 
were the days when inconspicuous Belgian billboards, 
advertisements in French and British newspapers, direct 
telegrams and letters from Russian traitors, and official 
documents from Italy were messages and reports from 
intelligence officers. To-day one might as correctly assert 
that the sun never sets on German intrigue, for practically 
every great scheme by which Germany has sought to 
embroil neutrals, destroy ships of friendly states, stir up 
discontent within belligerent nations, and make peace, has 
been discovered by the United States or the Allies before 
these plans, plots and military dreams came true. 

One day I was sitting in the lobby of my hotel in Tam- 
pico, chatting with an American editor, when two young 
men entered, greeting my companion. 

“Mr. Blume and Mr. Nieno,” he said, introducing them. 

We sat round the table and discussed the war, when my 
companion remarked that I had been in Germany and had 
written some articles about that country; then, turning to 
one of the guests, he said to me: 

“Herr Blume, here, is head of the German Secret 
Service.’’ Then he smiled. 

“So,”’ remarked Blume in good English, “‘you have 
been writing those lies about Germany! I have read THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post for many years; but when the 
war broke out I stopped reading everything about Ger- 
many. None of your magazines will publish the truth. 
The other night I read every article in the Post, except one 
about Germany. I did not want to read that one; but I 
couldn’t sleep because it was so hot that night, and I read 
that article about one-thirty in the morning. It made me 
so angry I didn’t sleep all night!”’ 

“Well,” I replied, “you ought to read everything that is 
written about Germany, and maybe you couldn’t sleep for 
a week! But what are you going to do when Germany 
becomes a democratic nation?” 

“Germany is democratic,” he answered; and then the 
conversation followed other, less belligerent, channels. 

Though it would not be safe to assume that because 
Herr Blume is considered by some of the foreigners as 
the chief of the Kaiser’s service there, the fact that the 
allied foreigners can select one or more men who’ do His 
Majesty’s work is significant in that it shows how even the 
ordinary citizen, at home and abroad, is a member of 
Democracy’s secret service. In fact, what work is being 
done in Mexico to-day for the United States and the Allies 

(Concluded on Page 50) 
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the same moment by the persistent ringing of the 

telephone. ‘‘Why don’t you see what ’tis, Alonzo?”’ 
Mrs. Pruitt complained, as though it was clear that he 
failed to answer the call simply in order to annoy her. 

He slipped dutifully out of bed and groped his way 
through the hall to the instrument. 

It proved to be a message from Cousin Hiram Chub- 
buck over at Colvert, saying Aunt Martha Chubbuck had 
passed away that afternoon and the funeral would be on 
Monday; of course Mrs. Pruitt should come, even though 
Mr. Pruitt couldn’t; she could take the early-morning train 
at Dale. 

An hour after sunrise the next morning Mr. Pruitt drove 
her over there in the shiny, rubber-tired top buggy that 
showed their inveterate conservatism, when even the more 
prosperous tenants on the Pruitt and Chubbuck farms 
owned automobiles. 

The pair snugly filled the buggy seat, Mrs. Pruitt oc- 
cupying two-thirds of it. This being Sunday, Mr. Pruitt 
wore a high-crowned, stiff black hat, and his wife’s massive 
shoulder came up to the brim of it. Her face was broad, 
wrinkled and extraordinarily flat, with a lumpy brow and 
a mere thumb-end of a nose. The brow and nose were 
characteristic of the Chubbucks, and it had long been a 
staple subject of comment thereabout that all the Chub- 
buck women were terrible naggers. 

The fat bay mare ambled over the crown of the hill and 
down the opposite slope, where the village of Pribbles, 
with four hundred peaceful souls, sprawled at ease, and 
then onward through a pleasant rural landscape with 
fields of green corn and small grain, rolling pastures where 
cattle grazed and clumps of wood. Mrs. Pruitt kept up a 
steady flow of conversation, much like the mechanical, 
jogging gait of the horse; and every subject she touched 
upon developed a grievance. 

Mr. Pruitt was a wiry, undersized, bandy-legged man 
with gray, stringy side whiskers and an ample brow, quite 
bald over the dome of his head. He held the 
lines loosely in his left hand, and as he pursued 
his own teeming thoughts—as much as his 
wife permitted him to—he now and then 
stroked down the right-hand 
whisker, or ran his fingers through 
it, or brushed it over to his mouth 
and bit its ends; every minute or 
two he stirred a little in his seat. 
His subdued but restless motions 
might have reminded one of the 
nervous tension of an alert dog. 

“Land sake! Can’t you set 
still a minute, Alonzo? You 
don’t pay any attention to 
what I’m saying anyhow!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Pruitt, in the 
last degree of exasperation. 

As though the machinery 
had been turned off, Mr. 
Pruitt’s motions ceased and 
he took the lines in both 
hands. ‘‘I better get Fan 
shod in front to-morrow,” he 
observed, as though they had 
been talking about horse- 
shoes. 

The drive to Dale was five 
miles, and it was nearly eight 
o’clock when Mr. Pruitt, returning alone, 
reéntered their square two-story white 
house with green hlinds—nominally in 
Pribbles, but in fact on the opposite slope 
of the hill and concealed from the village 
by the hill’s crown. 
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“*"l Thought of Course He’d Come Up. 
But He Didn’t’’ 


all the rooms on the ground floor, looking about as 
though every object were not as familiar as his 
own hand. To-day all seemed strangely different. 

It was the first time in twenty years that he 
had been separated from his wife for more than a very few 
hours, and now she would be gone at least two days. An in- 
effable peace seemed to pervade the house. A wonderful 
sense of liberty possessed him. Invisible walls fell away on 
every side; a free world seemed to expand endlessly under 
the genial June sun and to invite him mysteriously. The 
very air he breathed was different, reaching to the bottom of 
his lungs. And presently, as this sense of peace and freedom 
expanded in his brain, he felt a powerful but aimless urge 
to do something or other unique and exciting—such an 
urge as youth feels when the sap runs strong in its veins. 

At ten o’clock, as a matter of course, he walked over the 
crown of the hill and down on the other side to that one of 
the three village churches to which he and his wife mili- 
tantly adhered. The church edifice, the congregation and 
the sermon bored him. 

He returned home about noon. It seemed sad and in- 
tolerable that this rare day should pass drably by like any 
other day. He could go to such and such a neighbor’s, he 
could read, he could sit on the veranda, he could walk 
down to Chubbuck Lake, through the sloping pasture 
that lay back of his house. All of those commonplace ideas 
afflicted him; that urge to do something or other unusual 
titillated his brain. His cold and solitary midday meal at 
the kitchen table constricted his heart with a vague self- 
pity. 

Sometime after one.o’clock he went down cellar with a 
tin cup in his hand. Over in one corner stood a keg with a 
fat spigot in it. The keg contained cider that 
Mrs. Pruitt’s art had preserved in a sweet state 
well through the winter; but now fermentation 
was far advanced. With a thumping heart and 
an awful suspense in his mind, Mr. Pruitt 
filled his cup, sipped at it and drained it 
off. With his lifelong habits, that was 
about the furthest expression of emanci- 
pation that he could imagine. 

For many years he had nourished a 
secret pride in his oratorical powers, 
always eagerly taking such occasions as 
came his way for ad- 
dressing an audience, 
and he never heard an 
audience addressed by 
inferior ability with- 
out a mournful regret. 
He dreamed that but 
for some inadvertence 
on the part of Fate he 
would have been a sen- 
ator. 

At sometime in- 
definitely further along 
that afternoon he stood 
in a corner of the clois- 
tral parlor, with its 
black-walnut and horse- 
an hair furniture. His 
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J had come undone and 
nee straggled over his shirt 
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~ whiskers and hair were awry; 
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Still later he paid one more visit to the cellar a 
such diminishing inhibitions as habit had imp 
his disordered mind were swept away. He enr; 
steadily from the outside cellar door, waving hit; 
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ye nine o’clock Monday morning Cond 
McCabe hitched his chair closer to Mr. Pit 
spoke confidentially, with subdued excitement. 
The gist of his message was that on the after) 
four boys of the village had gone down to Chub 
to swim. They had loitered in the woods until’ 
and then taken the short cut through the pasture’ 
a long swale with scrub oaks and a little thicket) 
berry bushes; a pond stands there in wet weatir 
is always marshy. The two older boys—aged thi 
fourteen—kept to the west of the swale; but 
younger, eight and nine, chose to go through it | 
ing the thicket of huckleberry bushes in the ‘s 
nearly fell over the body of a man lying spr 
arms extended and the whole upper part oft 
smashed and bloody. _ 
The frightened youngsters ran until they o 
older boys, who—with the natural tendency ¢t 
and fourteen to depreciate mere infants of ei 
said it was only ashadow. The youngsters 
ever, and presently the elders—presumab 
secret trepidation, for the dark was increasi 
it their manly duty to investigate. They 
rather gingerly, making a detour, while the 
waited shivering at a distance. 
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came unseen upon a man and a woman who be 
bore the inert body of aman. They were s 
perfectly certain of that, in spite of the dim! 
woman was of large figure and they were mov? 
direction of the red cottage. The startled boy 
them out of sight, then hastened to the 
hour passed before the news reached Constak 

Mr. Pruitt listened to this recital ex 


almost ever since those people moved int 
The sheriff should be notified at once. I'll 
right now.” 
Hopping from the chair, he went into 
house and called up Dale, the county seat. 
The premises known as the red cottage 
Pruitt’s, on the side opposite to the village 
had been occupied by a crabbed and uns 
so people thereabout instinctively thought 
as a place to be shunned. 
An apple orchard stood between the roa' 
which sat far back, half hidden by the 
one-story house had once been painted red 
weather had reduced it to an indeterminat 
the cottage and garden stood a latticed st 
long by twenty wide and five high in w 
had grown ginseng—an outlandish indust 
was a tool shed. A hedge had screened thi 
the south side—toward Pruitt’s. 
The eccentric owner had died five years 
then the place had been occupied only 


‘riods, by summer tenants, for whom the proxim- 
jubbuck Lake with its fishing, bathing and boating 
attraction. It was unkempt now. Blight was 
J¢ to attack the unsprayed and unpruned apple 

. Mr. Pruitt’s intense disgust and indignation, for 
ent might spread to his own prize apple orchard 
Rank grass grew beneath the untended trees 
e gaps in the hedge. Thanks partly to these 
r, Mr. Pruitt—standing beneath his speckless 
working in his garden or sometimes spying 
er windows of his house—was able to note the 
ts and their doings rather closely. 

+ from the telephone, with these notations 
n his head, he addressed the constable con- 


y about the man and wife is that their name’s 
: They moved in a month ago. From the first they 
ike me as people I’d care to cultivate. The woman 
husband put on boxing gloves and fought. One 
early knocked her down. You’d have thought 
J| it. She laughed and went at him and nearly 
him down—a loose fish, I should say.” 
msidered a 
looked the 
1» hardin the 
7 lowered his 
| “There’s 
4 man down 
|saw him one 
f the couple 
1 in posses- 
ujut a week. 
yoand wasn’t 
7, that day. 
her man’s 
fyeb. He 
(ais lips to- 
rad gave his 
‘ affirmative 
Je sleeps in 
h back of the 
ed. Ifound 
(¢! Barnes 
1s now and 
Nhen he’s 
t! other man 
,t. He and 
oan carry on 
«I’ve seen 
sim.” 
f1 hardly in- 
dio tell Bill 
i that much. 
| cher seemed 
mhat saving 
uj telling it to 
ef first would 
i,a more im- 
nirdle in the 
1.3ut thrilling 
sin the affair 
“dhimaway. 
s ble McCabe 
a been saving 
hg up to tell 
uff. He dis- 
1 e case with 
‘rit for some 
el'time, and 
ul ntense interest in it carried him away. His lean 
‘led face—barred by a bushy gray mustache that 
d me sizes too large for it—puckered up with the 
Giis excitement. He bent forward and put a bony 
(Mr. Pruitt’s knee. 
jot a clew,”’ he said under his breath. ‘‘When I 
| boys’ story last night I took a lantern and went 
the pasture and had them show me just where 
if saw the body. I couldn’t see any blood round; 
Miground’s marshy and soggy there anyhow, so 
4 you wouldn’t see any. But I found something 
a ocketknife and a bunch of keys on a ring, layin’ 
0) he ground where the body was. They’d fell out 
Tn’s pocket. When we find out who they belong to 
Kiw who the man was. The boys promised not to 
Yang about it.” 
-|uitt, listening intently, nodded approval. His 
sie eagerly as the constable reached into his 
t))ocket and drew forth the articles he had named. 
't of them Mr. Pruitt experienced a fearful sensa- 
fr king; his heart stopped; his nerves turned to 
+|e instantly recognized them as his own; and it 
“pon him with a deadly conviction that the 
“ body with bloody head that the small boys had 
i); have been himself with the red bandanna hand- 
i ver his face. 
4) Wakened abruptly with a sensation of pain in his 
he had been struck a blow, and with a dim 
ot people about. It was quite dark and he sat 
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up bewildered, his head splitting and a grievous illness in 
his stomach. A hazy recollection came to him and he got 
to his feet, gaping into the dark. After wandering a 
moment, with a painful numbness in his brain, he found 
that he was beside a hedge, and got his bearings sufficiently 
to make his way home and creep to bed. 

Monday morning as he attempted with a cleared and 
contrite brain to reconstruct his Sunday experiences he 
surmised that he must have gone through the swale and 
probably fallen down there, for his shoes and clothing were 
muddy; but as he had wakened on high ground a consid- 
erable distance from the swale he supposed he had wan- 
dered round and finally fallen asleep over by the hedge. 
Two things had rather puzzled him, however: One was a 
small black-and-blue spot on his left side; certainly he 
had been struck there. The other was that on undressing 
he found the bandanna handkerchief stuck under a sus- 
pender on his shoulder—a very strange and inconvenient 
place for him to have put a handkerchief, even in the dis- 
ordered state of Sunday afternoon. 

He was now stricken with a paralyzing belief that he had 
fallen asleep in the swale with the handkerchief over his 
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face; that a man and a woman from the red cottage had 
carried him to the higher ground, sticking the handkerchief 
through his suspender and, having laid him down, had 
presumably, as a final kindness, waked him up with a 
little kick in the ribs. 

At once the awful implications of the situation rose upon 
him. In the course of their discussion Constable McCabe 
asked him whether he had noticed anything unusual at the 
red cottage Sunday afternoon or early evening. He replied 
that directly after dinner on Sunday he had walked over 
to Wesley Bennett’s, at the upper end of Chubbuck Lake, 
spending the afternoon and early evening there—a state- 
ment that investigation would at once disclose to be false. 
Many people—but especially Mrs. Pruitt—could identify 
his knife and key ring. How could he explain their having 
been found in the swale where the sprawled body lay? In 
the kitchen early Monday morning he smelled a peculiarly 
nauseating odor which seemed to come from the cellar. 
Going down there he found that he had left the spigot open 
and a kegful of hard cider had run out on the floor. He had 
scrubbed the floor diligently, and was just about to go to 
the village to buy vinegar to refill the keg when Constable 
McCabe appeared. 

It all rose crushingly upon him and he sat paralyzed, 
experiencing the pangs of dissolution. Fortunately, Con- 
stable McCabe almost immediately took his leave, to 
await the sheriff over at Pribbles. 

Sheriff Megee had said he would drive over as soon as he 
could arrange to leave court, which was then in session. 
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Doubtless he would be there within an hour. Naturally he 
would confront the people in the red cottage. Naturally 
they would explain that they had found Alonzo Pruitt 
dead drunk in a marsh and carried him to higher ground. 
And they could prove it too. 

A more awful situation Mr. Pruitt could not imagine. 
As he pondered it, in an eestasy of horror, only one ray of 
hope appeared to him: Occupancy of the red cottage sug- 
gested a lean purse, and his purse was one of the longest 
in those parts. 

With this idea in mind he ran into the house in panicky 
haste, put the check book in his inside coat pocket, and 
went rapidly down through his apple orchard, his life 
trembling in the balance. Of course he would go to the 
back door, out of sight of the road. 

Skirting the hedge he thrust his small body through a 
gap in it and stood before the Barnes woman. She was on 
the little back porch by the open kitchen door, talking to 
somebody inside; but she looked round as he squeezed 
through the hedge. 

He had often observed her at some distance—sometimes 
working in the little garden, plying spade or hoe with the 
strength of a man. 
She used the imple- 
ments inexpertly, as 
his experienced eye 
quickly noted, yet 
kept at it tirelessly, 
pausing now and 
then to toss the 
tumbled reddish- 
brown hair out of her 
eyes with a shake of 
her head or to brush 
it aside with her 
wrist, her hands be- 
ing soiled with her 
work. He had allowed 
that she was a well- 
set-up young wench, 
witha tall, lithe body 
and shoulders of a 
grenadier. At close 
view he saw that her 
features were regular, 
and she looked down 
at him with a ready 
good-nature. As she 
stood on the porch, 
which was two feet 
above the ground 
where he stood, she 
towered to his up- 
turned eye. In his 
panicky haste he 
went at the business 
plumply: 

“T came over to 
tell you that the 
sheriff will be here 
any minute. I’d like 
to see your husband 
if he’s home.”’ There 
was the note of nerv- 
ous agitation in his 
voice. 

The color in her - 
face faded, her lips 
parted and her blue 
eyes grew brilliant with alarm; she turned her face to the 
kitchen as though dumbly appealing to someone inside. 

A long-limbed, square-browed young man, the lower part 
of whose face was blue from dense beard roots, came 
quickly out of the kitchen, his forehead wrinkled in a 
belligerent frown. 

“What’s that you say?”’ he demanded. 

Mr. Pruitt, with some astonishment, repeated his 
statement. 

Then a second man appeared in the kitchen doorway— 
the one whose clandestine presence Mr. Pruitt had reported 
to the constable. He seemed younger than the other two, 
though he already inclined to corpulence. Brown hair 
curled tightly over his round head. His forehead was 
unusually high, and across its base the eyebrows were 
drawn in two dark straight lines. His nose was indented 
in the middle as though it had been broken early in life, 
and his chin was short. He was not an ill-looking young 
man, yet there was such an unusualness in his features 
that no one, having seen him, would be likely to forget his 
face. 

He was pale and Mr. Pruitt was immediately impressed 
by something oxlike in him—a sort of slow, steady pon- 
derousness. He stepped forward to the edge of the porch, 
folded his hands and addressed Mr. Pruitt with a quiet 
deliberateness: ‘‘All right; I’m ready.” 

The Barnes woman’s tall figure drooped and her face 
drew as though she had received a blow. She came for- 
ward beside the clandestine young man and put her arm 
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over his shoulder with a. woman’s fond, compassionate 
yearning. 

Her husband rubbed his frowning brows and said to Mr. 
Pruitt with baffled anger: “‘It was really an accident... . 
If they’ll only give him a fair show. Of course he 
oughtn’t to have run away. That’s where he made his 
mistake.” 

The Barnes woman, her arm over the clandestine man’s 
shoulder and her pale face drawn, addressed Mr. Pruitt: 

“ Anybody’d know Carl never would ’a’ meant to do it!” 

Her voice was deep for a woman’s and rather throaty, 
but pleasant to the ear. It pleaded for Carl. 

Carl himself then spoke with his heavy deliberateness, 
as though his brain moved slowly, like his body: 

“He kept badgering me to go to the river with him. I 
tried the best I could to get out of it; but when he’d made 
up his mind to anything there wasn’t any use trying to get 
out of it unless you was ready to have a fight with him.” 

The woman cut in hotly: ‘‘ He never was anything but a 
big rotten bully! You ask anybody at Three Forks that 
ever knew Nick Ahrens and they’ll tell you the same thing. 
I guess I knew him! I handed him a couple that loosened 
up his teeth before he let me alone!” 

“In the three years I worked for him I did the best I 
could to keep him good-natured,” said Carl very gravely. 
“T’m sorry now I didn’t quit long ago. But you know how 
it is—a fellow don’t like to give up a good job. He was 
always stringing me along, promising me something 
better. He strung everybody.” He hesitated a moment, 
refolded his hands by putting the other one on top and 
added with round-eyed solemnity: “I’m the last man in 


the world that ought to say a word against him now; but 
there wasn’t a straight hair in his head.’”’ He made the 
statement as though regard for truth compelled it. 

“The whole trouble was, everybody was afraid of him,”’ 
said the husband with energy. 


“Of course, I only met him 
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two or three times; but the first time I saw him I made up 
my mind what he needed was some man to stand up and 
dent his face in.” 

“He was a good salesman,” Carl interposed, as though 
justice must be done the man. “He held a big trade in 
Three Forks and all round there. I suppose the brewery 
figured that as long as he sold a lot of beer it didn’t matter 
what kind of man he was. But that’s where they fooled 
themselves. When I first went there I saw he was holding 
out on his collections. He’d always be a thousand or fifteen 
hundred dollars behind. 

“You see,”’ he explained, with his slow, careful ponder- 
ousness, ‘‘he had the brewery agency there and I was 
working for him, so it wasn’t any of my business whether 
he held out or not. But I’ve thought afterward that 
maybe he was bound to keep me because he thought a new 
man, who saw how he was holding out, might blab about it 
so it would get back to the brewery. The last year he was 
holding out more and more. I think he got into some kind 
of speculation. I’m sure he was ten thousand dollars be- 
hind, and it may have been more. 

“That seemed to make him harder to get along with. 
He was worried, I guess, and wanted to take it out on 
everybody round him. I was going to quit two, three 
times; but then he’d always come round and promise me 
everything and argue with me to stay. He had a way 
when he went at you—well, you just had to do it or fight. 
It was that way this day. You see, the law for bass run out 
that day and he was bound to go up above Newton’s and 
havea try at ’em before dinner. I tried to get out of it, but 
it was no use. 

““We got in his car and drove up above Newton’s—about 
seven miles—and started fishing, me rowing and him cast- 
ing. It was all fine until we’d been out a while and it come 
on toward sunset and I wanted to go back. Then he began 
badgering me. Seemed like there wasn’t anything a man 


could think of to say to another man to make 
that he didn’t say to me.’ ) 

He lifted a puffy hand to his short chin, staring, f 
a quick-tempered man. I guess I’ll stand as mu 
body to keep out of a row. But when I get mi. 
I’m mad clear through. I told him to shut his m: 
had enough. And I turned the boat round to ro 
where the car was. We was along the edge of ta 
lilies and he was standing up in the stern, eas 
looked me in the eye—and said something to n| 
hit him with the oar and he went over.” 

The young man paused a moment and ref 
hands. The Barnes woman looked down. Her 
also looked down, and the muscles of his jaw 
His round, solemn eyes fixed steadily upon Mr, 
amazed face, Carl went on: ' 

Pal thought of course he’d come up. But he di; 
was terrible—waiting for him. It sort of came tc 
he wasn’t going to come up—he’d been under toi 
hit him only on the shoulder; but I knew the bo: 
weedy there. He must have got tangled. Seem 
was a million years. 

“Tt was twilight then. There was another bi 
two or three men in it a ways up the river. I thou 
must have seen me hit him. You see, my head we 
jumble. I knew I’d waited so long, hoping he’d 
that it must be all up with him. I rowed back anc| 
the car—just like a log of wood, as you might say. 
a wit in my head. Of course I’d knocked him oy 
was responsible. I thought the law wouldn’t pay, 
tention to how he’d badgered me. Seemed like I) 
go back to Three Forks. I got out of the car a) 
walked over to Newton’s—that was only a’mile—; 
an interurban trolley. I remembered that sister 
to this place. I wanted to get to her. SoI came] 

(Continued on Page 81) 


Al CHAPTER FROM THE MISTORY OF THE 


XIV 
T WAS hardly possible to watch Mr. Blensop 
| functioning in his vocational capacity with- 

out reflecting on that cruel injustice which 
Nature only too often practices upon her off- 
spring in secreting most praiseworthy quali- 
ties within fleshy envelopes of hopelessly frivolous cast. 

The flowing gestures of this young man, his fluting 
accents, poetic eyes and modestly ingratiating mustache, 
the preciosity of his taste in dress, assorted singularly with 
an austere devotion to duty rare if unaffected. 

Beyond question, whether or not naturally a man of 
studious and conscientious temper, Mr. Blensop figured to 
admiration in the réle of such a one. Seated, the shaded 
lamplight an aureole for his fair young head, he wrought 
industriously with a beautiful gold-mounted fountain pen 
for fully five minutes after Lanyard had stolen into the 
draped recess of the French window, pausing only now and 
again to take a fresh sheet of paper or consult one of the 
sheaves of documents that lay before him. 

' At length, however, he hesitated with pen lifted and 
abstracted gaze focused upon vacancy, shook a bewildered 
head and rose, moving directly toward the windows. 

For as long as thirty breathless seconds Lanyard re- 
mained in doubt; there was the barest chance that in his 
preoccupation Blensop might pass through to the garden 
without noticing that dark figure flattened against the in- 
swung half of the window, in the dense shadow of the por- 
tiére. Otherwise the game was altogether up; Lanyard 
could see no way to avoid the necessity of stagger- 
ing Blensop with a blow, racing for freedom, abandoning 
utterly further effort to learn the motive of Karl’s imper- 
sonation of Duchemin. 

He gathered himself together, waited poised in readiness 
for any eventuality-—and blessed his lucky stars to find his 
apprehensions idle. Three paces from the windows Mr. 
Blensop made it plain that he was, after all, not minded to 
stroll in the garden. Pausing, he swung a high-backed 
wing chair round to face the corner of the room, switched 
on a reading lamp, sat down, and selected a volume of some 
work of reference from the well-stocked bookshelves. 

For several minutes, seated within arm’s length of the 
trespasser, he studied intently; then with a cluck of satis- 
faction replaced the volume, extinguished the light and 
went back to his writing. 

Then presently he checked with a vexed little exclama- 
tion, shook his pen impatiently and fixed it with a frown of 
pained reproach. But that did no good. The cussedness 
of the inanimate was strong in this pen: Since its reservoir 
was quite empty it mulishly refused more service without 
refilling. 
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With a long-suffering sigh Mr. Blensop found a filler in 
one of the desk drawers, and unscrewed the nib of the pen. 

This accomplished he paused, listened for a moment 
with head cocked intelligently to one side, dropped the dis- 
membered implement and got up alertly. At the same 
moment the door to the hallway opened and two women 
entered, apparently sisters—one a lady of mature and 
distinguished charm, the other an equally prepossessing 
creature much her junior, the one strongly animated with 
intelligent interest in life, the other a listless prey to habit- 
ual ennui. 

To these fluttered Mr. Blensop, offering to relieve them 
of their evening wraps. 

“Permit me, Mrs. Arden,” he addressed the elder woman, 
who tolerated him dispassionately. “‘And you, Mrs. Stani- 
street. I say, aren’t you a bit late?”’ 

“Frightfully,’? assented Mrs. Stanistreet in a weary 
voice. ‘“‘It must be all of midnight.” - 

“Hardly that, Adele,” said Mrs. Arden with a humorous 
glance. ; 

“Dinner, the play, supper, and home before twelve!’ 
commented Blensop, shocked. ‘‘I say, that is going some, 
you know.” 

“George would insist on hurrying home,” the young wife 
complained. ‘“‘Frightfully tiresome. We were so comfy, 
too 2 

“The Crystal Room?” Dissembled envy poisoned Blen- 
sop’s accents. 

“Frightfully interestin’—everybody was there. 
so want to dance—missed you, Arthur.” 

“T gay—you didn’t, did you, really?”’ 

“Poor Mr. Blensop!’’ Mrs. Arden interjected with just 
a hint of malice. ‘“‘What a pity you must be chained down 
by inexorable duty while we fly round and amuse ourselves.”’ 

“T must not complain,’ Blensop stated with humility 
becoming in a dutiful martyr, a pose that he saw fit quickly 
to discard as another man came briskly into the room. 
“Ah, good evening, Colonel Stanistreet.” 

“Evening, Blensop.” 

F With a brusque nod Colonel Stanistreet went straight- 
way to the desk, stopping there to take up and examine the 
work upon which his secretary had been engaged; a gentle- 
man considerably older than his wife, of grave and sturdy 
cast, with the habit of standing solidly on his feet and giv- 
ing undivided attention to the matter in hand. 
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LONE WOLF ; 

“Anything of consequence turned 1 
inquired abstractedly, running thro 
sheets of pen-blackened paper. 

“Three persons called,’’ Blensop ¢ 
discreetly. ‘‘One returns at midnight.’ 

Stanistreet threw him a keen look. ‘‘Eh!” he 
ing swift inference, and turned to his wife and siste 
“It is nearly twelve now. Forgive me if I hurry} 

“Patience,” said Mrs. Arden indulgently. “ 
worlds would I hinder your weighty affairs, dear 0 
but I sleep more sound o’ nights when I know my 
are locked up securely in your safe.” 

With a graceful gesture she unfastened a mai 
necklace and deposited it on the desk. 

“Frightfully tiresome,” her sister commented { 
doorway. “‘As if anybody would dare break in her 

“Why not?” Mrs. Arden inquired calmly, gp 
fingers of their rings. 

“With a watchman patrolling the grounds allie 

“Letty is sensible,’’ Stanistreet interrupte 
son’s faithful enough, and these American police 
able, but second-story men happen in the best-; 


neighborhoods. Be advised, Adele: leave your thi 
with Letty’s.” : | 
“No fear,” his wife returned coolly. ‘Too fri 


weird.” She drifted across the threshold, then hes 
pretty figure of disdainful discontent. | 

“But really, Colonel Stanistreet is right,’ ’ Blens« 
posed vivaciously. ‘‘What do you imagine | I | 
night? The Lone Wolf is in America!” & 

“What is that you say?”’ Mrs. Arden demant A 

“The Lone Wolf! Fact—have it on m 
authority.” 

“The Lone Wolf,” Mrs. Stanistreet draw! 
ask me, I think the Lone Wolf nothing in the 1 - 
scapegoat for police inefficiency.” 

“You wouldn’t say that,” Mrs. Arden rete 
had lived in Paris as long as I. There, in the dear 0 
we paid that rogue too heavy a tax not to belie 

“rightful rot,” insisted the other. “I’m 
Arthur. Shall you be long, George?” -. | 

“Oh, half an hour or so,” her husband answe 
stractedly as she disappeared. 

With a little gesture consigning her jewelry, heap 
the desk, to the care of her brother-in-law, 4 
uttered good-nights and followed her sister. 

Blensop bowed her out respectfully, shut the 
turned to the desk. 

“What’s this about the Lone Wolf?” Stanist 
quired, sitting down to con the papers more Intent! 
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" Jensop laughed lightly. ‘I was merely repeat- 
shter’s own assertion. I mean to say, he boasted 
Lone Wolf.” 

h he was the Lone Wolf?” 

ajwho called to-night, giving the name of Du- 
. ndré Duchemin. Had French passports, and let- 
he home office recommending him rather highly. 
ture, one would fancy, with his knowledge of 
hi ay to go about the wrong thing—what? Ought 
sy ially helpful to us in hunting down the Hun over 


(} the man who is returning at midnight?” 
r. I thought it best to make the appointment.” 
’ 


¢1 he had crossed on the Assyrian; said it sig- 
you know. I fancied he might be the person 
een expecting.”’ Stanistreet 
with a frown. ‘‘Hardly,” he 
‘+that is, he is really what he 
tbe. I wonder how he came 
s¢:tters.” 

eeem odd, doesn’t: it, sir? A 
e-riminal !”” 

(raordinary man, by all ac- 
hose other callers +3 

b yof importance, I should say. 
he his name as Ember and 
i 


i hirty when I asked his busi- 
1 him you might consent to 
:) nine in the morning.” 

1/.e other ——”’ 

ng woman—deuced pretty 
‘eticent. What was her name? 
| hat was it—Cecelia Brooke.” 
»/avil!”’ Stanistreet exclaimed, 
the papers. ‘‘What did you 
i vs 

i could I say, sir? She refused 
J: a word about her business 
, told her a 


by a gesture from Colonel 

t, Blensop broke off. Walker 

eng the door. 

| Walker?” 

| Duchemin, sir, says Mr. Blen- 

( an appointment with you for 

{ night.” 

) him in, please.’’ 

ie shut himself out. Blen- 
ed nervously at Mrs. Arden’s 


/ t | better put these in the safe 
} 
no time.” Stanistreet opened 
of the desk—‘‘ Here!””?—and 
as Blensop hastily swept the 
to it. “Safe enough there— 
‘he doesn’t know, at all events. 
forget to put them away after 


ne 
the door opened. Walker an- 
‘Mr. Duchemin.” Stanistreet 
place. A man strode in with 
ince of one who has discounted 
welcome. 
hagap which he had quietly 
etween the portiére and the 
+ window Lanyard stared hun- 
for the second time that night 
eartily the inadequate light in 
y. 
apostor’s face, barely distin- 
in the upthrown penumbra 
\p shade, wore a beard, arather 
k beard of negligent abun- 
‘ter a mode popular among 
2n, above which his features 
ndefinite blur. 
‘d endeavored with ill success to identify the fel- 
3 carriage; there was a perceptible suggestion of a 
strut, but that is something hardly to be termed 
ein these days. Otherwise he was tall, quite as 
oyard, and had much thesame character of body— 
nd lithe. 
‘was Karl beyond question, confederate and mur- 
3aron von Harden, the man who had thrown the 
nb to signal the U-boat, the brute with whom 
had struggled on the boat deck of the Assyrian— 
he latter in the confusion of that struggle had 
the German’s beard a masking handkerchief of 
y that same token he was no member of that 
Toom coterie upon whom Lanyard’s suspicions 
ered. On the other hand, any number of passen- 
worn beards, not a few of much the same mode as 
rted by this nonchalant fraud. Vainly Lanyard 
his wits to aid a laggard memory, haunted by a 


feeling that he ought to know this man instantly, even in so 
poor a light. Something in his habit, something in that 
insouciance that so narrowly escaped insolence, was at once 
strongly reminiscent and provokingly elusive. 

Pausing a little ways within the room, the fellow clicked 
heels and bowed punctiliously in Continental fashion, from 
the hips. 

“Colonel Stanistreet, I believe,” he said in a sonorous 
voice—Karl’s unmistakable voice—‘‘ chief of the American 
bureau of the British secret service?” 

“T am Colonel Stanistreet,’’ that gentleman admitted. 
“And you, sir Hy 

“‘T have adopted the name of André Duchemin,” the im- 
postor stated. ‘‘ With permission I retain my incognito.” 

Colonel Stanistreet inclined his head slightly. ‘‘As you 
will. Pray be seated.” 


Alided by the Surprise of His Onslaught, Lanyard Succeeded in Disarming the Spy 


He dropped back into his chair, while Karl with a mur- 
mur of acknowledgment again took the armchair on the 
far side of the desk, where the lamp stood between him and 
the secret watcher. 

“My secretary tells me you have letters of introduc- 
tion Mf 

“Here.”’ Calmly Karl produced and offered those pur- 
loined papers. 

“You will smoke?” Stanistreet indicated a cigarette 
box and leaned back to glance through the letters. 

During a brief pause Blensop busied himself with collect- 
ing together the documents which had occupied him and 
began reassorting them, while Karl, helping himself to a 
cigarette, smoked with manifest enjoyment. 

“These seem to be in order,” Stanistreet observed. “TI 
note from this code letter that your true name is Michael 
Lanyard; you were once a professional French thief known 
as the Lone Wolf, but have since displayed every indication 
of desire to reform your ways and have been of considerable 
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use to the Intelligence Office. I am desired to employ your 
services in my discretion, contingent—pardon me—upon 
your continued good behavior.” 

“Precisely,’’ assented Karl. 

“Proceed, Monsieur Duchemin.’”’ 

“Tt is an affair of some delicacy. Do we speak alone, 
Colonel Stanistreet?”’ 

“Mr. Blensop is my confidential secretary.” 

“Oh, no objection. Still—if I may venture to suggest 
those windows open upon a garden, I take it?”’ 

“Yes. Blensop, be good enough to close the windows.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

Stepping delicately, Blensop moved toward the end of 
the room. 

Again Lanyard was confronted with the alternatives of 
incontinent flight or attempting to remain undetected 
through adoption of an expedient of the 
most desperate audacity. He had pre- 
pared against such contingency—he did 
not mean to go; but the feasibility of 
his proposed maneuver depended en- 
tirely upon chance—its success in any 
event was forlornly problematic. 

Karl remained hidden from him by 
the lamp; so he from Karl. Colonel 
Stanistreet, facing his caller, sat half 
turned away from the windows. Every- 
thing rested with Blensop’s choice, 
which of the two windows he would 
elect first to close. A right-handed man, 
he turned, as Lanyard had foreseen, to 
the right, and momentarily disappeared 
in the recess of the farther window. In 
the same instant Lanyard slipped noise- 
lessly out between the window frame 
and the inner edge of its portiére and 
dropped into that capacious wing chair 
which Blensop had thoughtfully placed 
for him some time since. 

Thus seated, making himself as small 
and still as possible, he was wholly con- 
cealed from all other occupants of the 
library but Blensop; and even this last 
was little likely to discover him unless 
suddenly again assailed by that passion 
for exact knowledge which had pre- 
viously driven him to consult a work of 
reference. 

He was not. He closed and latched 
the farther window, then that wherein 
Lanyard had lurked, and ambled back 
into the room with never a glance 
toward that shadowed corner. 

And Lanyard drew a deep breath, if 
a quiet one. Behind him the conversa- 
tion had continued without break. It 
was true, he could see nothing; but he 
eould hear all that was said; he had 
missed no syllable, and now every sec- 
ond was informing him to his profit. 

“Your secretary, no doubt, has told 
you I am a survivor of the Assyrian 
disaster.”’ 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“You were, I believe, expecting a 
certain communication of extraordi- 
nary character by the Assyrian—to be 
brought, that is, by an agent of the 
British secret service.” 

After an almost imperceptible pause 
Stanistreet said evenly: “‘Itis possible.” 

“A communication, in fact, of such 
character that it was impossible to in- 
trust it to the mails or to cable trans- 
mission, even in code?”’ 

“And if so, sir ey 

‘‘And you are aware that of the two 
gentlemen intrusted with the care of this 
document one was drowned when the 
Assyrian went down and the other so seriously injured that 
he has not yet recovered consciousness, but was transferred 
directly from the pier to a hospital when the Saratoga 
docked?”’ 

“What then, Monsieur Duchemin?”’ 

“Colonel Stanistreet,’’ said the impostor deliberately, 
“T have that communication. I will ask you not to ques- 
tion me too closely as to how it came into my possession. I 
have it; that is sufficient.” 

“Tf you possess any document that you conceive to be 
so important to the British Government, monsieur, and 
consequently to the Allied cause, I have every confidence 
in your intention to deliver it to me without delay.” 

A note of mild derision crept into the accents of Karl. 

“T have every intention of so doing, my dear sir. But 
you must appreciate I have incurred considerable personal 
danger, hardship and inconvenience in taking good care of 
this document, in seeing that it did not fall into the wrong 
hands—in short, in bringing it safely here to you to-night.” 
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A slightly longer pause prefaced Stanistreet’s reply, 
something which he delivered in measured tones: “I am 
able to promise you the British Government will show due 
appreciation of your disinterested services.” 

“Not disinterested—not that!” the cheat protested. 
‘Gentlemen of my kidney, sir, seldom put themselves out 
except in lively anticipation of favors to come.” 

“Be good enough to make yourself more clear.” 

“Cheerfully. I possess this document. I understand its 
character is such that Germany would pay a round price 
for it. But I ama good patriot. In spite of the fact that 
nobody knew I possessed it, in spite of the fact that I need 
only have quietly taken it to Seventy-ninth Street to- 
night #2 

“Monsieur Duchemin! Your price?” 

“Sorry you feel that way about it,” said Karl with ill- 
concealed insincerity. ‘‘You must know thieving is no 
more what it once was. Even I too often am put to it to 
make both ends 

“Tf you please, sir—how much?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

Silence greeted this demand, a lull that to Lanyard 
seemed endless. For in his fury he was trembling so that 
he feared lest his agitation betray him. The very walls 
before his eyes seemed to quake in sympathy. He was 
aware of the ache of swollen veins in his temples, his teeth 
hurt with the pressure put upon them, his breath came 
heavily, and his nails were digging painfully into his palms. 

“Blensop 

Sindee 

‘“How much have we on hand, in the emergency fund?”’ 

“Between ten and twelve thousand dollars, sir.” 

“Tntuition, monsieur, is an indispensable item in the 
equipment of a successful chevalier d’industrie. So, at least, 
the good novelists tell us ae 

“Open the safe, Blensop, and fetch me ten thousand 
dollars.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

““T presume you won’t object to satisfying me that you 
really have this document, before I pay over your price.” 

“Tt is this that makes it a pleasure to deal with an Eng- 
lishman, monsieur— one may safely trust his word of honor.”’ 

“Indeed?” 

“Permit me: Here is the document. Use that magnify- 
ing glass I see by your elbow, monsieyr; take your time; 
satisfy yourself.” 

“Thanks. I mean to.” 

Another break in the dialogue, during which the eaves- 
dropper heard an odd sound, a sort of muffled swishing 
ending in a slight thud, then the 
peculiar metallic whine of a com- 
bination dial rapidly manipulated, 
finally the dull clank of bolts fall- 
ing back into their sockets. 

“Your coffre-fort—what do you 
say ?—strong-box—safe—is cleverly 
concealed, Colonel Stanistreet.’’ 

There was no direct answer, but 
after a moment Stanistreet an- 
nounced quietly: ‘“‘This seems to 
be an authentic paper. Monsieur 
Duchemin, what knowledge pre- 
cisely have you of. the nature of this 
document?” 

“Surely monsieur cannot have 
overlooked the circumstance that 
its seals were intact.” 

“True,” Stanistreet admitted. 
“Still 

“‘T trust monsieur does not 
question my good faith?” 

“Why not?” Stanistreet in- 
quired dryly. 

“Monsieur!” 

“Oh, damn your play- 
acting, sir! If you can be ca- 
pable of one infamy you are tse 
capable of more. None the ut 
less, you are right about an a4 
Englishman’s word: Here is 
your money. Count it and— 
get out!” 

“Thanks.”’ The impostor’s 
tone was an exact imitation of 
Stanistreet’s. ‘‘I mean to.” 

“Permit me to excuse my- 
self,’ Stanistreet added; and 
Lanyard heard the muffled 
scrape of chair legs on the rug 
as the Englishman got up. 

“Gladly,” the spy returned; 
‘and ten thousand thanks, 
monsieur!”’ 

The secretary intoned me- 
lodiously, “This way, Mon- 
sieur Duchemin, if you please.” 

“Pardon. Is it material 
which way I leave?” 


within call. 


“‘An’ Aftuh Yo’ Done Gone in He 
Ast Whut is Yo’ Name’”’ 
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“What do you mean?” Stanistreet demanded. 

“T should be far easier in my mind if monsieur would 
permit me to go by way of his garden.” 

““What’s this?” 

“Tn these little affairs, monsieur, I try to make it 
arule to avoid covering the same ground twice!”’ 

““You have the insolence to imply I would lend 
myself to treachery?” 

‘‘T beg monsieur’s pardon very truly for suggest- 
ing such a thing; nevertheless one cannot well be 
overcautious when one is a hunted man.” 

“Blensop, be good enough to see this 
man out by the garden gate.” 

“CY @8, 810.” 

“Again, monsieur, my thanks.” 

“Good night!” said Stanistreet curtly. 

Blensop passed Lanyard’s chair, un- 
latched and opened the window, and 
stood aside. An instant later Karl joined 
him, swung on a heel, facing back, clicked 
heels again and bowed mockingly. Ap- 
parently he got no response, for he laughed 
quietly, then turned and went out through 
the window, Blensop mincing after. 

With a struggle Lanyard mastered the 
temptation to dash after the spy, over- 
take and overpower him, expose and give 
him up to justice. Only the knowledge 
that by remaining quiescent, by biding 
his time, he might be enabled to re- 
deem his word to the Brooke girl, gave © 
him strength to be still. But he suf- 
fered exquisitely, maddened by the 
defamation imposed upon his _ nick- 
name of a thief by this brazen impostor. 

Nor was wounded amour propre mended 
by an exclamation in the room behind his chair, the 
accents of Colonel Stanistreet thick with contempt: 

“The Lone Wolf! Faugh!”’ 


XV 


RESENTLY Blensop came back, closed the window, 

and passed blindly by Lanyard, his reappearance sa- 
luted by Stanistreet in tones that shook with contained 
temper. 

“You saw that animal outside the walls?” 

Mildly injured surprise was indicated in the reply: 
“Surely, sir!” 

“And locked the door after him?” 

“Yes, sir—securely.” 

“‘Howson anywhere about?” 

“T didn’t see him. Dare say he’s prowling somewhere 
Do you wish to speak to him?” 

“No. But you might, if you see anything 
of him, tell him to keep an extra eye open to- 
night. I don’t trust thisself-styled Lone Wolf.”’ 

“Naturally not, sir—under the circum- 
stances.” 

Stanistreet acknowledged this with an irri- 
tated snort. ‘‘No matter,” he thought aloud; 
“if it has cost us a pretty penny we have got 
this safe in hand at last. I’ve not had too 
much sleep, I can promise you, since the report 
came through of Bartholomew’s death and 
Thackeray’s disablement. Nor am I satisfied 
that this Monsieur Duchemin came by the 
document fairly. Confound his impudence! 
If he hadn’t put me on honor, tacitly, I’d not 
hesitate aninstant about informing the police.” 

“Rather chancy course to take in this busi- 
ness, what?” 

“T don’t know. That American invention 
known as the frame-up would easily make 
America too small for the Lone Wolf without 
the British secret service ever being mentioned 
in the matter.” 

““Yes, but suppose the beast knows the con- 
tents of this paper, suspects the authorship of 
the frame-up—as he instinctively would—and 
blabs? Messages have been unsealed and 
copied and resealed before this.” 

“That one consideration ties my hands. 
Here, my boy, take this and put it in the 
safe—and don’t forget Mrs. Arden’s things, 
of course. Good night.’ 

“Trust me, sir. Good night.’ 

A door closed with a slight jar, and for half 
a minute the room was so positively quiet that 
Lanyard was begianing to wonder if Blensop 
himself had not gone out with his employer, 
when he heard a low and musical chuckle, 
followed by a soft clashing as the secretary 
scooped Mrs. Arden’s jewelry out of the desk 
drawer. 

Itching with curiosity Lanyard turned with 
infinite care and peered round the wing of the 
chair, thus gaining a view of the wall farthest 
from the street. 


He Seemed to Recall a First Impres« 
sion of a Shambling Figure With Nose 
Flattened Against the Druggist’s Window 


. distorted vision of Blensop standing over t 
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Blensop remai), 
ible, Lanyard’s irks 


upon whose n 
had descanted to jp}, 
in the night, was, Larap 
so mounted upon a go r 
wood that by means 
mechanism it could | 
sidelong from its frame) 
ing the face of a safe ui 
the wall. 
This last now st 00dyp 
door, swung out fee 
showing a simple arraniy 
dials and locks with whhi 
on terms of contemptus 5: 
arity; only the veriest yp 
cracksman would want ‘¥; on 
a good ear and a subtlse 
touch in order to open j W 
knowledge of the “con 
With all its reputation 
ciency and astuteness t: tk 
secret service intrus 
teries to the keeping of aig 
contraptions such as th’) 
Humming a blithe 
Blensop moved into 
field of vision and stox 
tween him and the sa, 
pigeonholing therein the docketed papers and Mn 
jewels. Then, closing the door, he shot its bolts,a 
dial a brisk twirl, located a lever in the side of 
and thrust it into its socket. With the sam 
thud that had puzzled Lanyard at first h 
trait slipped back into place. m4 
Rounding on a heel Blensop paused, he r 
a slight frown shadowing his bland coi ke 
stood briefly rooted in some perplexity of che 
Twice he shook a peevish head, then smiled r 
brought his hands together i in an audible 
“T have it!” he cried in delight and, dancinh 
toward the desk, once more disappeared. zz | 
Now what was this which Mr. Blensop so si 
ously had, and from the having of which he derived) 
apparently innocent enjoyment? Wanting an 
Lanyard settled back in disgust, then sat sharply) 
gaze riveted to the near sash of the adjacent win) 
In showing Karl out Blensop had moved the 1? 
exposing more glass than previously had 
Now this mirrored darkly to the adventu 
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ingly employed in no more amusing occupa 
his fountain pen. But undoubtedly he wa 
spirits, for the lilt of his humming rose swe 
and ever louder. 

To this accompaniment he pocketed h 
stepped to the windows, drew the portiéres je 
returned to the desk, switched off the readi 
left the room completely dark but for a dim¢ 
ash-filmed embers of the fire. 

But before he went out the secretary 
humming to laugh with a mischievous élan th h 
confounded Lanyard. He was not unser ain 
Blensop type, but the secret glee that s 
this specimen was something far beyo 
hension. y 

As the door softly closed Lanyard mo 
the room and bent an ear to its panels, mi 
over his hands a pair of thin white kid g 

From beyond came no sound other than a 
of stair treads quickly silenced. — 
yard peered out, finding the hallway de 
lighted by a single bulb of little candle 
end, then scouted out as far as the foot 
listened there for a little, hearing no sound 
and reconnoitered through the other 
length returning to the library persuaded 
the ground floor of the house. 

A patent lock was fixed to the library 
Lanyard released its catch, insuring free 
ruption on the part of anybody who la 
crossed to the side door, left this on the lat 
thus provided an avenue for escape, 
business—in brief, to the safe. 

Turning on the picture light overall t 
operated the lever, with his other hand so 
action of the panel that it moved aside withou 
jar. Then with an ear to that smooth, cold face 0 
eled steel he began to manipulate the combin : 
within the door a succession of soft clicks 4 
punctuated the muted whine of the dial 


/y too intelligible to the trained hearing of a 
}ronous breaks and resistance in the action of 
veyed additional information through the 
persensitive finger tips. Within two minutes 
ed all he needed to know and, standing up, 
s knob right and left with a confident hand. 

4 stop he heard the dull bump of released 
{usped the handle and twisted it strongly. The 


J ally Lanyard searched the pigeonholes, empty- 
t/.e, examining minutely their contents without 
¢slender roll of paper. Mystified, he hesitated. 
z,f course, was somewhere there, only hidden 
sly than he had hoped. It was possible, even 
at Blensop had stowed the cylinder away in 
But the interior arrangement was 
i ly simple. Lanyard saw no sign of waste 
/h such a drawer might be secreted. Unless, 
ae of the pigeonholes had a false back. 

/ a fresh examination, again emptying each 
sind sounding its rear wall without result till 
42d only that in which Blensop had placed the 
“|. It was necessary to move these, but Lan- 
ithheld his hand, reluctant to touch them, 
ge reason which had influenced him to avoid 
‘first search. Jewels such as these he both 
d desired with the passionate adoration of a 
jand lover in one. He feared violently the 
/f physical contact with such stuff. 

's no thief’s errand to-night, but a matter, as 
# it, of his private honor, something apart and 
. the code of rogue’s ethics that guided his 
#.ctivities. He had pledged his word to Cecelia 
yeep safe for her that cylinder of paper, to 
¢ her demand for whatsoever disposition she 
b to make of it.. It was no-concern of his 
/oice might turn out to be, any more than it 
ir whether the document were a paper of 
1 importance. But she must and should, if 
id compass it, be given opportunity to redeem 
¢honor if, as one believed, that likewise were 
rhe fate of the document. 

s len into this house like a thief because he had 
lére and perforce had been made false to that 
s}ise he-had been despoiled of the concrete 
fie trust reposed unasked in him, and because 
d that his spoiler was to meet Stanistreet in 
night. He was here solely to make good 
\take away that cylinder, could he find it, 
41 it to the girl—not to thieve. Never that! 
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Slowly, reluctantly, inevitably he put forth his hand and 
selected from among those brilliant symbols of his soul’s 
profound damnation the necklace, a rope of diamonds 
consummately matched, a rivulet of frozen fire, no single 
stone less lovely than another. 

““Admirable!”’ he whispered. ‘Oh, admirable!” 

Hesitant to do this thing that to him, by the strange 
standard of his warped code, spelled dishonor, he would 
and he would not; and while he faltered he was visited 
by an oddly vivid memory of the clear and candid eyes of 
Cecelia Brooke, seemed veritably to see them searching 
his own with their look of grieving wonder—the eyes of 
one woman who had reckoned him worthy of her trust. 

Almost he won the victory in this fight he was fore- 
doomed to lose. Under the level and steadfast regard of 
those eyes his hand went out to replace the necklace, 
moved unsteadily, faltered. 

Beyond the windows an incautious footfall sounded. 
In the darkness out there someone blundered into a piece 
of wicker furniture and disturbed it with a small scraping 
sound, all but inaudible, but to the thief as loud as the 
blast of a police whistle. Instantly and instinctively, in 
two simultaneous gestures, Lanyard dropped the necklace 
into an inner pocket of his coat and switched off the 
picture light. With hands now as steady and sure as they 
had been vacillant a moment since, he closed the safe door 
noiselessly, shot its bolts, and was yards away, crouching 
behind an armchair, before the man outside had ceased 
to fumble with the window fastenings. 

If this were the watchman Howson, doubtless he would 
be satisfied with finding the room dark and apparently 
untenanted, and would go off upon his rounds unsuspect- 
ing. If he did not or if he noticed the displaced panel, 
then would come Lanyard’s time to break cover and run 
for it. 

With a faint creak one of the windows swung inward. 
Curtain rings clashed dully on their pole. Someone came 
through the portiéres and paused, pulling them together 
behind him. The beam of an electric flash lamp lanced the 
gloom, and its spotlight danced erratically round the room. 

Now there was no more thought of flight in Lanyard’s 
humor, but rather a firm determination to stand his 
ground. This was no night watchman, but a housebreaker, 
one with no more title to trespass upon those premises 
than himself; and at that an unskilled hand at such work, 
the rawest of amateurs, practicing methods as clumsy and 
childish as any actor playing at burglary on a stage before 
a simple-minded audience. 

The noise he made on entering alone proved that; then 
this silly business with the flash lamp. And as he moved 
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inward from the windows it became evident that he had 
not even had the wit to close the portiéres completely; 
a violet glimmer of starlight shone in through a deep tri- 
angular gap between them at the top. 

For all that, the intruder seemed to know what he 
wanted and where to seek it, betrayed a nice acquaintance 
with the room, proceeding directly to the safe picked out 
by his lamp. Arrived beneath it he uttered a low sound, 
which might have been interpreted as surprise due to 
finding the panel already out of place. If so, surprise 
evidently roused in him no suspicion that all might not 
be well. On the contrary he quite calmly located and 
turned the switch controlling the picture light. 

Immediately, as its rays gushed down and disclosed the 
man, Lanyard rose boldly from his place in hiding. Now 
there was no more need for concealment; now was his 
enemy delivered into his hands. 

The man was Karl. 

His back to Lanyard, unconscious of that one’s catlike 
approach, the spy put up his flash lamp, searched in a 
waistcoat pocket and produced a slip of paper, and bent 
his face close to the combination dial, studying its figures, 
but abruptly, like a startled animal, whirled round to 
face the windows. 

One of the sashes was thrown back roughly, and a figure 
clad in the gray livery of a private watchman parted the 
portiéres and entered the library. 

“Everything all right in here, Mr. Blensop?”’ 

Lanyard saw the sheen of a blue-steel weapon in the 
hands of Karl, and leaped too late; even as he fell upon 
the spy’s shoulders the pistol exploded. 

The watchman reeled back with a choking ery, caught 
wildly at the portiéres, and dragged them down with him 
as he fell. 

His screams of agony made hideous the night. And the 
second was no more than uttered when Lanyard, even in 
the heat of his struggle, heard sounds indicating that 
already the household was alarmed. 

But the door would hold for a while; it was not probable 
that the first to come downstairs would think to bring 
with him the key. Time enough to think of escape when 
Lanyard had settled his score with this one, no light under- 
taking. Not only was the score a long one, longer than 
Lanyard then dreamed, but, as he had learned to his cost, 
the man was an antagonist of skill and strength not to be 
despised. 

Nevertheless, aided by the surprise of his onslaught 
Lanyard succeeded in disarming the spy, forcing him 
to drop the pistol at the outset, and through attacking 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Fewer Newspapers 


OR twenty years the number of newspapers and peri- 

odicals in the United States has been steadily declining, 
relatively to population. In the last decade or so the 
number of daily newspapers has notably decreased. A 
contemporary reports that, though the population of the 
fourteen largest cities in Michigan has doubled, the num- 
ber of daily papers has fallen from for ty-two to twenty- 
three. 

No doubt like causes have produced a like effect else- 
where. Quite recently consolidations of dailies in first-class 
cities have attracted attention. The number of consid- 
erable cities with no morning paper and of still bigger places 
with only one morning paper appears to increase. Within 
our recollection, five morning papers have disappeared 
from Chicago, though the population of the city has much 
more than doubled. 

The cause, of course, is the steadily increasing cost of 
establishing and publishing a newspaper. The investment 
which formerly would have launched a daily paper in 
Chicago or New York now hardly suffices for Kalamazoo, 
and operating costs are so high that a paper must win very 
substantial support or lose a lot of money. 

War has greatly increased operating costs by raising the 
price of paper, other materials and labor. Probably these 
war costs have been a governing motive in some recent con- 
solidations. The new revenue law, which not only in- 
creases postal charges enormously but provides for a zone 
system, falls heavily on newspaper profits, and will pre- 
sumably accelerate the movement toward consolidation, 
sectionalism and elimination. 

We should not be surprised if two daily papers in a city 
with anything less than a hundred thousand inhabitants 
became the exception rather than the rule. That would 
give the surviving publisher a lot of political influence, but 
would tend to a one-sided discussion of public affairs. 


In the Wall Street Sector 


HERE had been a gorgeous boom in stocks. In the 

matter of sensational rises in certain shares it was prob- 
ably the biggest boom ever known. A lot of people had 
made a lot of money. More people knew about it, with 
whetted appetites. 

When the United States declared war it was obvious 
enough that, from the stock-market point of view, the 
cream had all been skimmed off. The Government would 
be restricting profits, both by fixing prices and levying 
heavy taxes. Operating costs were bound to rise; labor 
would demand more wages and be in a strategic position to 
enforce its demands. Moreover, the Government’s enor- 
mous requirements for capital would absorb about all the 
loose money in the country, leaving very little for the 
purchase of other securities. 

In that situation a set of experienced and casehardened 
operators began hammering stocks. They sold a great 
quantity. As the buying power was feeble, values fell. 
Then the bears consolidated their gains and made a fresh 
drive. With all the uncertainties of the situation, and 
when most habitual investors were husbanding their 
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resources for Liberty bonds, few were inclined to buy. 
The bear pressure forced stocks lower and lower. 

As usual, the lower stocks fell, the more dubious a great 
many people became about them. Congress was appro- 
priating billion after billion. Clearly the financial resources 
of the country were to undergo a bone-cracking test. The 
new taxes would bite deeply into many businesses. Holders 
of securities began throwing them over; a big liquidating 
movement set in. The year has seen one of the greatest 
slumps in value ever recorded on the Exchange. 

The professional bear raids that inaugurated the move- 
ment are not a pretty spectacle—no prettier than the 
strictly selfish demands of some labor unions, some coal 
operators, and a million others. The bears saw a chance to 
grab a profit, and they grabbed, without regard to the 
effect of their action upon the fortunes of the nation. But, 
after all, that is only incidental, and cursing the bears 
butters no parsnips. 

The big slump in stocks is disagreeable, for its effect 
upon the general financial position of the nation is rather 
unfavorable. Partly the slump is only normal reaction 
from the preceding boom, and would have come, anyhow. 
Beyond that, it registers the radical change in the situation 
of the nation from a nominal neutral, reaping profits out 
of war and bearing none of its burdens, to a belligerent, 
suffering all of war’s inevitable restrictions and bearing the 
full load of war’s burdens. 

If anybody is still simple enough to believe that the rich 
dragged this country into war for their selfish gain, he 
might spend half an hour in comparing last January’s 
valuation of the securities in which the rich have their 
money invested with to-day’s valuations. 


Operating Costs 


GREAT fall in security values affects the country’s 

- general position unfavorably. For example, last Jan- 
uary the stock of the concern which has supplied a large 
city with gas ever since it had gas, and which had regularly 
paid dividends for a quarter of a century, sold above a 
hundred dollars a share. It has stopped paying dividends 
and its stock sells round forty dollars a share. Some people 
find their ability to buy Liberty bonds restricted; and the 
ability of the company to borrow for extensions is weak- 
ened. A given base of credit has contracted that much. 

There is one very specific reason for a fall in security 
values. All concerns whose income is subject to rigid legal 
restrictions pay mounting prices for material and labor; 
and they cannot recoup, as an unrestricted concern can, 
by charging a higher price for their product. 

Railroads come first in this category. They are carrying 
twenty-five per cent more freight than a year ago; but 
materials and labor cost so much more that their net earn- 
ings show no gain. Nearly all public utilities, such as 
trolleys and lighting and heating companies, are in the 
same case. Indications are that labor and material will 
cost still more; and there are some very well-managed 
concerns which may be forced into bankruptcy. 

Weakening the credit—which means the power to ex- 
pand and improve—of the companies upon which we 
depend for the enormously important services these con- 
cerns perform, would be a misfortune in any circumstances. 
It is especially a misfortune now; for, so long as war lasts, 
it will probably be more and more difficult for quasi public 
corporations to borrow. 

It is difficult enough at present. The Government has 
the first call on investment money; and after it gets 
through, the pickings are going to be meager. There is 
plenty of bank credit for short-time paper, but banks are 
growing chary of long-time or indeterminate loans, such as 
public utilities must have for permanent improvements. 

It is within the power of governmental bodies to hold 
down the income of these public-service companies to the 


minimum—as for some time the Interstate Commerce: 


Commission seemed minded to do with the railroads. 
But insisting on the pound of flesh is poor economy now. 


Merely Beginning 


HIS second Liberty Loan gets us only fairly started. 

Together with the first one, it gives the Government 
much less than half the money it must borrow during the 
current fiscal year. It must be followed very promptly by 
a third loan and a fourth. And if war outlasts this fiscal 
year the present four-billion-dollar tax bill will almost 
certainly be increased. 

What this country has undertaken to do financially this 
year is almost as far beyond what any other country has 
done in this war as any other country’s achievement in the 
present war is beyond its performance in previous wars. 

From one point of view we are at a disadvantage. A 
census of 1911 showed something over seven million British 
males between eighteen and forty-four engaged in gainful 
occupations. Over five million British males between those 
ages are now under arms. A great part of the effective 
male population has passed directly into the hands of the 
government. A like proportion here would give over twelve 
million Americans in Army and Navy. 


Novem», 


Obviously that many breadwinners ! 
service at nominal pay must of itself pow 
national life and induce a great many econore 
seven per cent or so of our male breadwinnersye 
as usual, and generally with larger gross ineor's 
before. Economy—in the first instance at let- 


absolutely necessary—that is, the Governm 
whatever part of the national product it wat 


paper money. But that would be an excee : 
and humiliating expedient. 

We believe successive loans will | e 
decidedly greater voluntary effort to eec) 


power should be that much greater relatively 
land’s. But that does not necessarily touch th, 


saving. — , 
Pass the Webb Bill | 


OREIGN trade takes care of itself no 
speaking, there is no question of finding ‘y 
only a question of finding ships and goods 
demand. Of course that condition will 
andjwe are still unprepared to engage one 
competitors in the fight for markets th 
Ambassador Gerard closely studied the’ 
combinations and codperations by which ( 
facturers presented a united front to 
foreign trade, and which powerfully assiste 
place in that trade second only to Eng’ 
book on Germany records this opinion: — 
“The only thing that can maintain 2 
products of American firms, mines and u 
the war is permission to combine for selling a 
The Webb Bill should be passed.” 
And England, learning the lesson froi 
been moving toward combination and coi 
eign selling. With over five million hands 
productive industry, British exports are | 
pre-war level. 
It is only our big, rich combinatiaaia i] 
and Harvester Trusts, that can mee f 
competition on equal terms. 
The situation has been well undea ood 
So long as American concerns act s 
competitors act unitedly, we start the 
War may end any day and we are still un 
commercial competition that is bound t 
permission has been given, it takes time 
In so clear a case Congress should havi 
mission long ago; but the Webb Bill, author 
tions for foreign selling only, is still in s 
It ought to be passed promptly at the 
a silly and threadbare sentiment agai 
for any purpose—which the war has 
lous—stands in the way. 


Mobilizing Jeen 
ANY well-to-do Americans are to-d 
wholesome British example of encou 
tic menservants either to leave their em 
ranks of war workers, or to forsake aprot 
take up productive outdoor employm 
and reason rightly, that these are no ti 
Jeems to be polishing silver and draw 
pantry, when there are twice as many 
there are men to fill them. All over th 
valets and house men are being gently shi 
productive and useful labor of shop, shi 
factory, leaving behind them work tha 
as well—if it really has to be done at all 
girls. ~ 
This growing tendency to direct ma! 
channels in which it will do the most good 
patriotism but sound business as well. — 
policy; for no wild flight of fancy is requ 
Ways and Means Committee, with ne 
to raise, imposing a tax of, say, five hunc 
upon every householder employing an ind 
There is much to be said in favor of 
household service can be performed b 
well as by men. The employment of n 
frankly a concession to style and fas 
teaches, the world over, that those w 
pay for it. An Englishman, even in 
a guinea a year for the right to enh 
letter paper—a survival of the swarm 0 
being to pay for ancient wars. 
Every American who is so cir 
afford all the personal service he desir 
expected to throw the weight of his infl 
on the side of frugal living and aga 
extravagance that can be indulged in 
of the common weal. 


mstan 
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erious ame Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Will Irwin 


shot below shows Will Irwin, the 
yn American writer, and one of his 
allies. 

n is traveling through Spain, 
zerland and Italy to get first-hand 
ye war for the readers of THE 
VENING Post. 


» J. D. Sherman 


REI ama home womay, by train- 
b woman, by profession a parlia- 
and my favorite occupation is 
‘oncluded on Page 61) 


Commodore Tyrwhitt 


OMMODORE SIR R. TYRWHITT, who when on dress parade wears 

a K. C.B., D.S. O. and A. D. C. at the end of his name, is only the 
second port captain in history to receive the K. C. B., the last occasion 
being seventy-eight years ago. He is shown to the left in the photograph 
below which was taken aboard his flagship. 


PHOTO. BY GREISEMER 


Melville Davisson Post 


William W. Atterbury NUMBER of readers of THE SATURDAY 
T THE time that he was selected by the United States Government as EVENING Post have written to me to inquire 
director general of railways in France, Mr. Atterbury was vice president about the structure of the short story. Ihave not 

of the Pennsylvania in charge of operation. It would (Concluded on Page 61) 


be difficult to overestimate the dimensions and the im- 
portance of the work he has undertaken abroad, and his 
selection for the task is universally considered a well- 
merited recognition of his unusual abilities as arailroad 
man. Thesnapshot above was taken of Mr. Atterbury 
at the time of the final review of the 19th Engineers. 
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duchesses,’’ mused Hemmingway as Persis 
poured tea, ‘‘the slogan is: Be sensible and 
you'll find yourself considered smart.’ 

““We don’t want to be sensible, Hemmy’”’— 
Persis passed his cup—‘“‘yet we must be 
smart.” 

““My dear potato patriot,” he insisted, 
‘you are the essence of common sense. I 
plead guilty to being first aid to the ingénue. 
By the way, do you like the change in the 
last act?” 

“‘Very—the house caught it too.” Persis 
opened a tiny gold box, which she wore on a 
bead chain, to extract midget sugar lumps, 
depositing them in her tea with a virtuous 
splash. ‘‘Hemmy, you’ve taken four! Don’t 
you think you ought to do your part?” 

Hemmingway played with the sugar tongs. 

“T ought to send you home. ’Fess up— 
who knows you’re here?” 

He leaned across the tea table, his hand- 
some face aquiver with admiration and some- 
thing else over which women raved and men 
wondered—charm. 

“You and I,” she said demurely. ‘‘Isn’t 
that enough? The real fascination of after- 
noon tea is the wonderful sense of secrecy it 
imparts after the sugar, cream or lemon pre- 
liminaries. I adore running off to take tea 
with you as much as I loathe dining at home 
and listening to Jimsey sing Jared Ingersoll’s 
praises !’’ 

Her white-silk-clad host leaned back in 
his chair. He put the tips of tapering, well- 
eared-for fingers, with sparkling rings, to- 
gether, and his mouth drew into an amusing 
attempt at firmness. 

“T must send you home.” 

“Took at me one moment before you 
decide.” 

One could not do justice to Persis in a 
moment. But Hemmingway, with long- 
accustomed and eager eyes, achieved the im- 
possible. To get at the root of the matter, 
there was an underskirt of yellow satin with 
silver lace covering it and tassels growing 
naturally on all sides. Slim pink hands 
moved among the tea service to select 
wafers and drop them on Hemmingway’s 
plate with childish notions of bribery. Her 
pearl necklace behaved strangely, for it en- 
circled the blue-veined throat and then tem- 
porarily disappeared to surprise one in tying 
a corsage of roses instead of florist’s ribbon. 
Crinkly yellow hair was knotted like a school- 
girl’s, and a leghorn hat cast interesting 
shadows round her oval face, with its firm, 
dimpled chin. When she tilted her head she displayed not 
a single regular feature, but a delightful puggish nose and, 
by contrast, straight eyebrows, so black as to seem painted. 

“Checkered things,’”’ she murmured, breaking the pause, 
‘‘whether careers or suits, are always tophole.”’ She auda- 
ciously blew him a kiss. 

“T feel like the spring-startled banner’’—Hemmingway 
came out of his reverie—‘“‘but I must remember that every 
sugar coating has its bitter pill.” 

“Are you going to send me home?” 


[2 THESE cheery days of floor-scrubbing 


“Not to-day. But you mustn’t come again. I’ve 
rehearsals and business.” 
“Clumsy fib!”’ 


“But it’s true. My friends insist on investing my money. 
Last year it was a cranberry patch—but it was blighted 
with forest fires. Then it was turquoise mines—seems it 
was amistake; not turquoise mines at all. The land is now 
being rented as goat pasture. This year it’s a moving- 
picture concern.” 

“Will you ever save a sou?” 

“Why should 1? I make thousands of ’em. Every time I 
come a flunk I revive an old play and become bloated and 
proud of heart. Then I start with a new play; and some- 
times New York pets, and sometimes it spanks. Larky, 
y’know. I couldn’t go along like Jared Ingersoll, with the 
responsibility of millions on my back.” 

“We all know that. . Are those your day’s crop of 
mash notes?”’ She pointed at a busily heaped desk. 

He nodded, and asked: 

“Want to drive after tea?” 

“Y’d rather stay here.” 

“Because your father doesn’t want you to! You’re a 
better girl than I am, Gungess Dina; so let’s stop drift- 

” He reached across the table and caught her hand. 


“TY Should Say,’’ Jimsey Replied Sternly, “‘That it is More ‘Honored 
in the Breach Than the Observance’’’ 


“Don’t be serious to-day.”’ She glanced round the dress- 
ing room, with its collection of trash and treasures. “‘Oh, 
you’ve a new porcelain ——” 

“Attention! I don’t blame Jimsey. Were you my 
infant you’d be locked in the nursery until Jared Ingersoll 
forced you to the parsonage. Just the same, I don’t ever 
want that to happen. I wish I were the sort to tie to; but 
we'd make each other wretched in no time. We both want 
to play and fight off all the grubby things.” 

Persis drew her hand away. 

“T admit I pursue you. I admit Jared to be everything 
splendid—but there’s something lacking. Jared doesn’t 
know how to laugh, the same as you don’t know how to ery. 
Guess my real names for both of you?” 

“Give it up.” 

“T call Jared the Substance and you the Shadow—you 
remind me of the legend about the man who was so light 
weight that he had rocks concealed about him to keep his 
feet on earth. Now Jared is equally earthbound iM 

“Perhaps, if you loved him ——” suggested Hemming- 
way unwillingly. 

“T do. Don’t start, Hemmy; there are very few women 
who love only one person in a lifetime. I love Jared and I 
love you. If Jared could gather back his shadow then I’d 
love him altogether; or if you could acquire substance I’d 
marry you and make you happy.” Her lips twitched with 
amusement. ‘‘It’s the lack in each that makes me steal 
here to take tea and then ask Jared to be my dinner part- 
ner. Everyone must have substance and we all need 
shadow moments. Now you know my heart of hearts.” 

“T never tell tales out of boudoirs—but couldn’t you 
suggest where a chap might acquire substance?”’ 

“Do something substantial—something really true, as 
the children say—not exotic compliments or useless gifts. 
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So long as Jared is a plodding r 
merce, without a laugh or a belief 
so long as you are a frivolous ' 
actor, who wears thumb rings a) 
suits, and tells me Hindu fairy st; 
play with you, and ask Jared eye 
is too much trouble to look up in 
ary! Bless you, mes enfants; ar. 
sey’s blood pressure not be cal} 
bear too much.” | 

“‘Where was it you were suppo 
afternoon?” 

“Domestic science, chanting: | 
you can, and what you can’t eat 

Hemmingway came over besic] 

“T want to kiss you—howis th 
shadow?”’ 

“Jared never dares say that. 
‘Will you marry me?’ It ren) 
‘Have another pork chop?’” 

“Would you really want to 
Persis?”’ 

“Sometimes. Sometimes no 
ber, I’m a real hope-to-die hei 
make your life one nettle bed 
I’d say I wanted you to act—bu 
I’d expect you to settle into so 
pendable, like manufacturing 4 
suspender buckles. I’d expect/ 
charming to me and scowl at 
Why, you’d be driven to Hond 
self-defense!” She climbed up in 
her knees, facing him and puttir] 
on his slender shoulders. “Hei 
parts of you desperately and pes 
desperately—and I’m nothing bia 
me what you think ——” 

“IT merely dream or sulle 
waster when I’m not at theaterii 
can’t explain why people act, or : 
stuff, any more than why a 
with lacy spots. It just is. 
your sort—I merely want to ha 
me play. Did you know I w 
Sometimes you’d find me as gay 
and other times as grouchy as a 
want you to stay away until 
passed; and other times I'd | 
savagely you’d flee. You're rig] 
Honduras and you’d console 
starting soup kitchens.” He sto 
to kiss her. ‘‘ And now I’ve for; 
said,’ he added. ‘‘Let’s be mar 
about it later.” 

Persis shook her head. 

“No; we'll never talk of it ag 

“Never? Maybe I'll browse 
acquire substance, or else Jarecii 
his shadow. The moment you leave me I’m! 
to the gods to send you back—yet I know yor 
to be here; and I’m nervous until you're hce 
sound, and we haven’t eloped.” . | 

“You'll see me to-morrow night in Box C' 
party on.” il 

“T’ll foozle—I hate playing when you’re in 0 

“You must overcome that,” she said lightl) 
do elope ever after will I be a perma s 
Box C.” 

Hemmingway caught her in his arms, 


i 
. 


do you understand? That we were boarding :# 
Hong-Kong, and forgetting that I’m Hemn| 
actor, and you’re Persis Stuart, the heiress; ' 
eligible millionaire waits for you, backed to } 
Jimsey! Do you know, when the sea is all lila 
blackish, flecked with red, and you stand | 
the gulls dip down and then fly back, and y¢ 
cue and dip into reality and soar into b 
you know how it would seem for you and 1 
together, eastward bound? , 
“T’ve wanted to see how crinkly gold 1a 
under a sapphire velvet cap made like 
tam—I’ve pictured you standing just 
wind blowing the gold crinkles across 
making a wonderful veil for pansy eye 
you and me in Hong-Kong, with en 
sweets, and all the fairy-tale love w 
other—mandarin coats, stiff with gold; to; 
pearl; golden sauterne; faded damask, 
to wish usluck; lacquered tables; Venetian 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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“TI serve not in the battle’s din 

But serve the battler’s dinner. 
And so I take a hand to make 

Our Uncle Sam a winner.” 


The American housewife 
must help to win this war 


pies 


| She will do it by sensible living and judicious buying. 

| That is the most powerful aid which a woman can give to the common 
‘cause. Every time you select wholesome and economical food which pro- 
motes the health and condition of your household you help at the same time to 
‘conserve the country s food supply. And—what is equally important, or more 
so—you help to conserve and increase the national stock of energy and force. 
You help in both directions when you give your family the full benefit of 


_ Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


In itself it is a tempting, nourishing, econom- 
ical food. And its favorable effect on the 


‘appetite and digestion increases the nutritive 
walue of the other food you eat. 

 Itispurenourishment. Thereisno wasteabout 
t. You receive it completely blended, seasoned, 
‘cooked and ready foryourtable. This saves your 


materials and your fuel. It lightens the kitchen 
work, and makes it easier to keep your help. 


It makes a good dinner better. And when 
served as a Cream of Tomato it is so rich and 
nutritious that you can often dispense with 
some heavier course and yet have a meal that 
is completely satisfying and invigorating. 


_ Buying it from your grocer by the dozen or the case, you not only save something on 
‘delivery cost, but you have a delicious meal-course always at hand to enjoy whenever and as 
/pften as you like. This is the sensible way to buy. 


5| ie Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle Pepper Pot 

| ee Beef Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Printanier 

rl aig Bouillon Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato : 

| ae. Celery Consommé Ox Tail Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Pea Vegetable 


2 Chicken 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


a marble bath; copper lanterns and fans of pinky 
down—oh, I’m quite mad!” 

He turned from her, with an almost womanish 
gesture of despair. 

“Hemmy,” she said slowly, ‘‘we are both quite 
mad, and both too selfish to be possible for each 
other. You need a bespectacled frau, who will 
make you hot lemonades; and I need Jared, who 
can’t laugh, but who will listen to me do so for 
twenty-four hours daily! I, too, have dreamed of 
skies that Venice never dared beast of having—a 
pink-plaster house on the sea’s edge, with orchids 
choking up the garden. A shadow is a dangerous 
playmate, Hemmy; we’re liable to run off in some 
wild instant and then be as dreary as sin when 
reality comes tramping on the lacy dreams. 

“For instance,’ she added drolly, ‘‘drains are 
bad in Hong-Kong; too many sweets would make 
me unromantically fat. Pink-plaster houses col- 
lapse, and no one could broil your chops to a turn. 
We'd exhaust superlative adjectives in a fortnight 
and find ourselves glad to creep home and never 
mention the great adventure. Hemmy, what makes 
you stay just a tantalizing shadow, and what 
makes me so fascinated? But, then, many women 
have been fascinated, haven’t they?”’ 

“Yes,” he told her, with the childish honesty of 
agreat artist; ‘but I’venever philandered with you. 
I’ve fought shy of you because I felt [had noright.” 

“A lovely imp of fate introduced us—then you 
called; and Jimsey snubbed you, while I boldly 
asked you to play.” 

“A fig for retrospective drool 

““Hemmy, suppose something should happen that 
made me positive I should never marry Jared; 
and suppose I descended upon you and com- 
manded you to elope 2 

“Don’t do so unless you wish Hong-Kong and all we’ve 
just said.” 

‘*T’ll drive home alone.”’ She patted his sleeve jauntily. 
“But, remember, I’ve reserved the right to be spirited off.” 

Returning from the departed cab Hemmingway took 
out his cigarette case and tossed himself on a couch. The 
smoke curled up, developing into a small, yellow-satin-clad 
creature with pansy eyes, saying: “‘Remember, I’ve reserved 
the right to be spirited off.’”” The smoke cleared to display 
his wall hung with photographs of women, young and old, 
in evening dress, riding togs, stage costumes of various 
periods, allautographed—‘‘ To Hemmy dear,” or “ Hemmy, 
a friend first, last and all time!” 

There were no men’s pictures. A rosewood frame con- 
tained a withered bud and a yellowed glove, about which 
Hemmy used to weave romance when he entertained at 
tea. As a matter of fact, he but dimly remembered why he 
ever had them 
framed. Affairs 
rolled off his con- 
sciousness as mois- 
ture from the duck’s 
spine. For the time 
being he was all ani- 
mation, remember- 
ing the slightest 
detail necessary to 
the incident’s per- 
fection. He knew 
blondes adored 
black-lacescarfs and 
brunettes were won 
through corals; that 
matrons, still strug- 
gling to be flappers, 
truly appreciated a 
fire screen; while 
young thingsthrived 
on early morning 
canters. 

Hemmy not only 
knew how to begin 
affairs but, what is 
most rare, how to 
conclude them grace- 
fully. He left no 
broken hearts or 
unpleasant sacks of 
letters in his trail. 
When the various 
coryphees married 
they invariably 
asked him to meet 
their husbands, and 
tried to arrange a 
marriage with a 
sister-in-law. It was 
most satisfactory. 

To-day the smoke 
rings kept drifting 


” 


“T Wish You Would. 
Stuart —the Eternal Triangle Haunts Me’’ 


I Don’t Always Want to be Persis 


into the vision of a pansy-eyed girl, who said: ‘‘I have 
reserved the right to be spirited off!’ For the first time 
in his lucky, luxurious forty years, Hemmingway wished 
he might acquire substance and honestly spirit Persis off. 
He knew this was impossible, though for a brief moment 
he debated starting a manufacturing concern of something 
simple yet necessary—say, toothpicks. Surely he could 
master that art! He pictured himself waving in the lum- 
ber vans and waving out the trucks laden with little 
spikes warranted to wreck the wisest of wisdom teeth. 
There was no use in such absurdities—he had been cre- 
ated that he act. The damning wall of photographs, evi- 
dence of his philandering, reminded him that Persis’ pansy 
eyes were set a trifle too closely to allow extreme broadness 
of mind. She would not tolerate or understand his palship 
with Nina, the Russian, though their common interest was 
the way she played billiards. There was Polly Austin, the 


‘Sometimes You'd Find Me as Gay as a Sultan, and Other Times as Grouchy as a Hermit”’ 
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cartoonist; and Marie, who dancex 
heavens, he was actually counti 
So he dismissed the subject and 
of his moods—the gray days 
neither to speak nor to eat; the glor 
when he did nothing but laugh and 
der half a season’s profits on extray 
be tossed into a drawer and forgoi 
Persis’ gold days would be his g 
versa—it was a saddish tangle. ~— 
“The fact is,” said Hemmingwe 
feminine ghosts, “I’m waiting at 
before I’ve been summoned. Pe 
Jared—damn-bless him—and that 
it. When it’s ended—orange bl 
accounts, detective squad to w 
forks—I’ll find myself, at the 
fairly groaning with substance!” 


iI 


ERSIS greeted her father ¥ 
series of kisses, directed toward 
“Jimsey,” she began, “when i 
Paris events there happens a black t 
scarlet—what do you think of it 
round to inform him fully on the 
“T should say,” Jimsey repli 

is more ‘honored in the breach - 
ance.’ Now stop prancing and ] 
that wretched Hemmingway alor 
““Hemmy is my antidote for J 
“Jared Ingersoll appreciates a_ 
“How frightfully old-fashioned! 
one who quirks her finger whi 
whereas a woman is one who can d 
bulance.”? Another series of kiss¢ 
“Tngersoll is a self-made man—h 
“Don’t tellme the early] bird catch 
it’s the worm’s own fault for rising at suc 
Playing with Hemmy is my only revenge: 
me a hairless spaniel!’ 
The enraged Jimsey watched a tulle-cl 
vanish down the hall. Later, leaving for t 
hands with Jared, who was coming to ca 
“She’s waiting for you, my boy,” here 
absurd diplomacy of a matchmaking pat 
Jared would have chosen to find Jit ms 
Persis cordially intimate. 
“T thought we were cross at eau othe 
“Not at all. What have you been doi 
“Very busy. It was domestic-science ¢ 
“But you weren’t there.” Jared’s sq 
face, with its steady gray eyes, was mo 
“Oh, wasn’t I? Let me see—no; th 
you called for me. Well, why didn’t y 
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A Safer Tire 
That Lasts Longer 


Prodium Process and Staggard Tread. 


These two Republic developments 
have surely changed the whole course 
of tire-manufacture and tire-use. 


The first makes Republic Tires last 
longer. It is an economy. 


The second makes them safer. It 
also is an economy —in wear and in 
fuel consumption. 


Prodium Process makes rubber 


stronger and tougher. It gives a tire 
longer life. 


Staggard Studs roll freely and easily, 
yet exert a powerful anti-skid road 
grip. 

There is no other tread like Repub- 


lic Staggard; no other approximates 
its performance. 


Republic Tires last longer. They 
are an actual safeguard. 


So many people have learned these 
facts that we have never been able 


to satisfy the demand for Republic 
Tires. 
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Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 
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The Republic Rubber Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 


: : é j Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Re rblic ~ 7 Republic Staggard Tread 
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LIBERTY MOTOR CAR COMPANY Be 


DETROIT 
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Pe, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIOENT Be 
BS 
November 10, 1917 Be 
a 
| To Liberty. Owners :- HE 
We look forward to the day when everyone Ee 
will feel as you feel about the Liberty. 3 \ 
; ig: } 
As you well know, getting others to share fe. 
your admiration is merely 4 matter of getting them to ride : 
in the Liberty. S 
We are absolutely confident, therefore, : 
that Liberty pode ss ee in _ Sue time, become a household E: 
word. ad 
B 
ietirallg. we want to hasten that day. We 
want to multiply demonstrat lone. a 
i 
You have been so kind in expressing appre- i 
ciation that we dare to trespass further on your kindness. a 
Ba 
“Will you be good enough to invite your friends E | 
to ride with you-in the Liberty? : 
We do not ask a word in its praisee We do ; 
not seek salese We want good impressions. B | 
We want the friendship of all owners, of all E 
carse And might we add that there is special satisfaction 8 | 
in impressing those who have owned costlier cars? : 
If you can favor us thus far without incon- : 
venience, it will strengthen the bond of RNASE! between . FS 
this Company and your home. : 
| Yours very truly, : | 


President 


| 
| 
| 


This letter has been sent to an entire availal 
Liberty Owners. If for any reason your copy 
reached you—will you be good enough to ac 
advertisement as addressed to you? 

We would appreciate very much yout . 
acknowledgement. 
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vd Against 
zor Rust 


Our Boys’’ leave for the 
) ands of kits will contain 
4camps are full of 3-in-One. 
lz men’s grips. Homes, too. 
- ere’s need for quick, easy, 
| elf-shaving, there’s need for 


n-One 


lh Quality Razor Oil 


> eventsrazorrust. Yes—rust! 


rade can be wiped absolutely 
sie and lather remain on the 
| be the tiny saw-like 
microscope reveals. 

Oure—that you can’t wipe 
$ st to form. Invisible to the 
%\fully evident to your face 
ar “pulls” and hurts. 


hielfshaversneed 3-in-OneOil. 


al after shaving, do this: 
nb and forefinger with a 
df3-in-One. Draw the razor 
lyetween them. The 3-in-One 
10 the pores of the steel and 
u forming. Makes the edge 
. Joubles the life of any safety 
I tyle razors require fewer 
3. -One is regularly applied. 
ts are kept soft and pliable 
t ake hold of the razor better 
by rubbing in a few drops of 
-in-One. 

3-in-One is sold at all good 
Stores in 50c, 25c and 15c 
bottles; also 25c Handy Oil 
}Cans. Look for the big red 
ONE on the label. 


FREE Liberal sample of 
3-in-One Oil and 
A Razor Saver Circular—both 
fi sent free. 


i) |hree-in-One Oil Co. 
7 165 EUR. Broadway, New York 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
it coming on like chills. I wish I could 
marry you. I wish I didn’t like to play 
with Hemmy.” 

“Marry me first and see whether you 
can’t like me afterward.” 

“That’s never the way. I told Hemmy 
to-day that you were all substance and he 
was all shadow, and that was why I liked 
you both. It’s a race, Jared; that’s my 
answer—whichever of you acquires the 
lacking element first, I’ll love till death do 
us part. If you only had Hemmy’s ability 
to laugh and pretend, and Hemmy your 
sterling qualities, what heaven-sent bene- 
dicts you would both be! Don’t you ever 
dream, Jared, or tell fibs, or do anything 
unexpected and unexplainable?” 

“T’m afraid not. But see what a com- 
bination it would be—you the playfellow 
and me the protector!”’ 

“But I’d have to play with some- 
one ——” 

“Then I’ll try to find my shadow.” But 
he said it in a forced, unnatural sort of way, 
the same as a grown-up indulging a child as 
to a hidden fairy letter box. 

“T wish you would. I don’t always want 
to be Persis Stuart—the eternal triangle 
haunts me.” 

“Which is ——”’ 

“The rouge pot, my mirror, and the 
damning date in the family Bible. I want 
to please Jimsey—he likes you and loathes 
Hemmy. But when Hemmy and I start 
playing we forget everyone else. Hemmy 
makes me despise the commonplace; you 
try to make me reverence it. You’d be the 
sort of husband who would revel in long- 
distance anniversaries; make me grow old 
with you, step by step, unto wrinkles and 
caps and hot milk! 

““Hemmy would be the most wonderful 
lover in the world for a very little while; and 
then he would glide away like the shadow 
that he is. Heigh-ho!”’ 

“Tf I don’t marry you I’ll marry no one, 
Persis.”’ 

“As a bachelor uncle you’d be a dear. 
The world needs bachelor uncles, Jared— 
perhaps it is your duty to remain single. 
Besides, you can’t express love except by 
writing a check—you splendid, blundering 
creature! You’ve steeped yourself in com- 
mercialism and statistics. You’d make a 
model husband according to Madam 
Grundy—but our romance would consist in 
the day’s business detail; and when I asked 
you whether you loved me you’d give me a 
glistening thing to wear on my finger, proof 
to the world of your prosperity. I want 
to be a comrade, Jared; not a legalized 
clothes tree! That’s why I will play with 
Hemmy—the naughty unreliable.” 

She drifted to the piano to play light, 
teasing things. As he listened there stirred 
faintly in his commercialized heart the 
memory of a boy of twenty who had made 
his world as gay as a carnival of butterflies. 
Persis should have known him then! 
Through a series of happenings the boy 
strangled ideals and went into the harsh 
splendor of a city, remembering the world 
was somewhat smarter than himself, and 
working accordingly. 

But he had thrown away the shadow 
Persis longed for as persistently as Hemmy 
denied his substance. He banished the 
fragrant fancies that had been his birth- 
right, to mold himself into a methodical, 
stern man of the world, interested only in 
grubby things. He had arrived; but in so 
doing he had lost himself in the scorching 
sun of reality, scoffing at moonbeams. 

Persis interrupted her concert to say: 

“The Deeming thing is Thursday.” 

“Will you do me the honor?” 

“Suppose we each go with someone else 
for a change?” 

“Of course not.” 

“You won’t play an inch, willyou? Well, 
I believe I will go with you, Jared.” 

‘“What flowers?’’ he proceeded methodi- 
cally. 

“‘Hollyhocks,’”’ she answered flippantly. 
“Couldn’t you ever surprise me?” 

“They might be pink roses, and your 
gown magenta.” 

“Then I’d change my gown and we’d 
arrive late, thereby creating a sensation.” 

“It will be pink roses,’’ he told her awk- 
wardly. ‘“‘Good night, Persis.” 

“Good night, ‘pore earthbound sperrit 
She nodded her crinkly head mischievously. 

““Can’t you tell me Thursday whether 
there is ever going to be any chance?”’ he 
begged. 

“Wait until I see how the pink roses 
look with magenta.”’ She evaded a direct 
answer. 
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After he left she returned to the piano; 
but his presence had dulled the taste for 
airy dances. She played an old chant and 
wondered as she did so. The clock chimed 
ten. Hemmy was in the throes of changing 
his costume for the last act. She could 
picture him as he fussed with his man—a 
lilac sea and a sky that Venice never dared 
boast of having; mandarin coats, stiff with 
gold; a Venetian looking-glass and marble 
bath; toys of jasper and pearl; fairy-tale 
love. . . . Oh, she must have a bit of 
the shadows to make the substance pal- 
atable! 

She played the amen of the chant 
again. . Jared, with his proper ideas, 
always calm and ready to help, but mirth- 
less, was quite lost at a paper chase or a 
flower féte. . . . Jimsey was white- 
headed, and he looked haggard mornings. 
He would like to see her settled. It was 
only fair to Jimsey that she should marry 
Jared. She had not spoken lightly when 
she mentioned the eternal triangle—for she 
was like the last butterfly of summer, which 
refused to leave the garden until it was 
frost-covered, thereby dying in a forlorn 
heap on some shriveled leaf. 

Persis had the unfortunate ability of ap- 
pearing sixteen at twenty-six! Her next 
birthday brought her to the Great Divide— 
thirty! Schoolmates’ children called her 
Auntie—unpleasant little milestones show- 
ing that she had idled her time. Jared was 
willing that she play and he protect—after 
all, it was the sane thing to do. 

“Be sensible and you'll find yourself 
considered smart,’’ she quoted. Then she 
closed the piano and went to dream of lilac 
seas and herself coming home as a beggar- 
maid, clad in torn magenta silk! 


qr 


OING home as strange a thing hap- 
pened to Jared as attempting to walk 
downhill backward, thereupon stumbling 
hopelessly. He glanced at a passing shop 
window, nightly advertised by clever 
lighting. Among the wares was a row of 
photographs of Dean Hemmingway in his 
latest réle. Jared had seen the play ad- 
vertised; but cave-man jealousy, utterly 
devoid of humor, forbade his buying a 
ticket. He recalled that Hemmingway 
played the part of a country boy in the first 
act, believing the world to be a trusty, un- 
spotted place; a pitiful, idealistic youth in 
the second; a cold, practical merchant in 
the third; while the epilogue showed him a 
sunny grandparent, mellowed by the great 
sunset. 

He stepped to the window and began 
looking at the pictures. He also began men- 
tally sliding downhill. He was not looking 
at photographs of a popular actor, but at 
actual pictures of a human being who had 
lived somewhat after the same fashion as 
himself. Without warning he smelled old- 
fashioned pinks in a ramshackle garden as 
he had not allowed himself to dream of 
smelling in years. Even the tattered straw 
hat of the country boy had been identical 
with the one he had once worn; the youth’s 
face with that new, hard twist of the mouth. 

Jared leaned heavily against the glass to 
study it. The man’s face, with the telltale 
crease between the eyes, a monument to 
his starved heart, made his own fingers steal 
up to touch a similar one which the years 
had placed on his strong forehead. The 
man Hemmingway, the idler, the humming- 
bird philanderer, was forgotten. Jared was 
staring at himself and wondering whether 
the epilogue picture could ever come to 
him! Critics said that Hemmingway was 
superb in the parts, save that the comedy 
overbalanced the tragedy; but everyone 
knew Hemmingway was altogether a 
comedian. 

He finally turned away and began walk- 
ing on. The smell of old-fashioned pinks in 
his mother’s garden followed him. . . . 
Hight years ago he had just been making 
his name; even then he had seen Persis and 
known that he loved her. Twelve years 
ago—he was twenty-six—he was an obedi- 
ent machine, doing another man’s bidding, 
but planning craftily. Twenty years ago, 
when he was eighteen—he laughed aloud 
and a passer-by stared curiously at him— 
he was an idealistic youth, a beautiful fool! 
Twenty-five years ago He must get 
away from the city, with its taxi-ridden 
streets and hypocrites like himself, if he 
was to be carried back a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He cursed and blessed the row of 
Hemmingway’s photographs. They had 
set free his emotions, like the dikes giving 
way and the sea rushing where it will. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Chicago's 
Finest Hotel 
LJOTEL LA SALLE 


has won this title 
with an experienced and 
critical public because 


‘of its happy blend of old 


and new ideals. 


Sotel 


Ta Salle 


answers every modern 
demand. in equipment, 
cuisine and service with 
nothing, lost of old-fash- 
ioned hospitality and 
homelike comfort. 


RATES 
One person Per day 
Room with detached bath 
$2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with private bath 
$3, $3.50, $4 and $5 
Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath 
$3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath— 
Double room . $5 to $8 
Single room with double bed 
$4, $4.50 and $5 


Two connecting rooms with bath 


Two persons . $5 to $8 
Three persons $6 to $9 
Four persons . $7to $12 


1026 rooms 5 
834 with private bath 


LaSalle at Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


Ernest J. Stevens 
Vice-Pres. and Mér. 
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Tires give in service only what is built into them. 
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Like the framework of a great ship which is ribbe 
braced to stand every conceivable stress and strain} 
the ocean, in storm as well as calm, can put it to, 


—so is the carcass or ‘‘framework’’ of every Ujt 
States Tire so ‘‘ribbed’’ and ‘‘braced’”’ to stand every 0 
ceivable stress and strain of the road. 


* * 
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Beneath the sturdy, massive, enduring tread on4 
MW YY: ALE of the five types of United States Tires you will find aca) 
AA tA SH or rubberized fabric ‘‘framework’’ that is so sciet 

lil Ht made of such perfect materials that the larges 
manufacturers in the world are willing to stake thei 
and world-wide reputation on the result, | 


—the result that United States Tires will give z 


it is upon you that the final decision of their merit: 
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You, the user, are the judge and jury. 


Put United States Tires to the great test—the t¢ 
use—and join the vast army of users who have renii 
favorable decisions. ‘= 


United States Tire 
Are Good lires 


‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain 
Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles, and A 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Ste 
ling Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Suprem 
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2d along slowly, his cane scratch- 
. Mentally he was a thir- 
id boy back home. The aching 
‘rg summoned long-forgotten pic- 
ottled dog; a blind horse telling 
s of the hoof; young wood- 
i} prisoners of fortune; and 
yin a pail on a slanting back porch 
‘ele of barefoot, shaggy-headed 
ting upon their possibilities as 
e were loathsome onion beds to 
4 berry patches to keep free of 
: the river to swim in after sun- 
da flat, homemade boat, in 
¢-uise on treacherous seas in pur- 
ates! Cool woods, tender with 
= rewelcomed him. Within them 
ess snakes, with which to frighten 
j males; trees to climb and heart- 
of nests; caves in which to lie 
‘ternoons and plan bloodthirsty 
ails to follow; and now and then 
1| stone left by an earlier red- 
itor. 
'/nt to find an arrowhead—he re- 
elf with a start as his silk-gloved 
xed the pavement! 
i¢. ot know where he was walking, 
s)it was wandering along the old 
(ek, frogging, hay riding; hurry- 
done hoeing in order to carry 
he elephants and be passed in. 
sing to Rose Ash, his first heart’s 
ose, in starched and scratchy 
a'vith her hair in floating yellow 
she spurned his offering of a 
etotake a city youth’s fickle gift 
ight taffy. He was catching sap 
gum; he was helping granny run 
-was skimming cream, unawares, 
1 pilfered maple sugar; he was 
¢wn the class and meeting defeat 
aning word “‘innuendo”’—with 
ss witness. 
niliar building stopped him. He 
. ssing cabby and drove home— 
cabby drove the body of Jared 
lllinancier; but the spirit of the 
was wandering over sun-baked 
iememberin meadows, laughing, 


ie 


remembering. After a quarter of 
r homesickness had crushed his 
me to rescue the bruised, with- 
rens. He wanted to follow the 
the old French Creek—it was 
rtant than to be with Persis 
ming dance. With the scorn- 
nt of the thirteen-year-old boy 
wid such engagements as quite 


(| not know why this had come 
tinks to Hemmy; that, with his 
Iesis, other things were bound to 
_|st as when one weeps there is 
t¢e a reddish nose as well as tears. 
\leessary complement. 

e) to his rooms, packed his bags 
al about a train. He wrote his 
he y line, saying something about 
sd being suddenly called away. 
e/re out in the cool of the early 
z' go home, that he might woo his 
ie shadow. Love for Persis in- 
h(aission; but he had that to find 
n¢ he should reach the woods and 
re trees, trying to imitate bird- 
ng his shadow to forgive the 
ention. 


sd brought no pink roses, though 
illy donned the magenta gown, 
g past the hour. Then she 
s rooms, to discover that 


a respectable big town now 
of an Old Home Week—and 
‘more time to spy out traces of 
to find a woods, to follow the 
ty to rent a flat-bottomed boat 
3s the river. 

2 years had scattered Jared’s 
id had installed another. He 
_ the merrymakers like a 
g with and applauding 
dart whenever he could; then 
woods to stay in rapt reverie. 
ting was the same as the 
leuse; the inspiration of an 
s the bare canvas. 

bt everything he had forced 
‘0 member for the last twenty-five 
Ae wandered in the moonlight, 
{lovely things of youth, which 
Tealized that he no longer 
king actor, such as Hem- 
Z or a rival—and, also, that he 
‘Sat debt to Hemmingway; for 
mi had opened the door to the 
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shadow world. With a spirit that he knew 
before was lacking he could marry Persis 
and play with her as she wished—for his 
shadow had returned and was pointing the 
way, as all good shadows ought to do. 

At that identical moment, unknown to 
the slumbering Jimsey, Persis called a cab 
and drove to the theater, to wait in Hem- 
my’s outer dressing room. 

Humming a light refrain, intent on a 
Bohemian gathering, Hemmy came upon 
her unawares. 

“You precious little magenta ghost!” 
he began. ‘‘Where’s your chaperon?”’ 

“T’m quite mad!” she answered. “I’ve 
come to ask you to marry me. I shall never 
say yes to Jared. Let’s sail away in a pea- 
green boat; and if it’s a mistake we can fix 
it up later.” 

The pansy eyes were dangerously willful. 
It takes a great deal to forgive donning a 
magenta gown and waiting over two hours 
for a boor of an escort! 

‘Are you dangling carrots before a poor 
donkey?” 

“T shall never ask you again.”’ 

Hemmingway caught her in his arms. 

“Then it shall be Hong-Kong, and we'll 
risk the drains being bad or the sweets 
making you too plump—and you'll wear 
the velvet tam; and ”” He kissed her. 
With a whimsical expression he added: 
“T’ll send Louise word I’m bespoke!”’ 

Persis’ eyebrows uplifted. 

“Louise was having a party for Bernardi, 
the artist; quite a platonic gathering. 
You’ll meet them all.” Persis nodded 
stiffly. ‘‘What will Jimsey say? Shall I 
break my contract and elope instanter? 
Could you be ready in an hour?” He was 
all vivid, sparkling youth. 

“Of course not!’’ Persis was sharp, even 
to crossness. “I must tell Jimsey and be- 
gin to get my things ready.” 

“Persis, you’re not going to drag me 
through affairs, are you? What has ever 
been done to compensate the bridegroom? 
Nothing but murmurs of ‘What does she 
see in him?’ as they pass down the aisle. 
I’ve never been stage-struck; but Ill be 
altar-struck as surely as you refuse me a 
justice of the peace.’’ 

She laughed. 

“T’m quite mad!” she repeated. 

“What caused it? Heaven bless it!” 

“You did!’’ she fibbed prettily. 


“Then Hong-Kong was merely bait? | 


We must go through the regular course of 
sprouts. I positively decline an auto- 
mobile honeymoon—mention the Berk- 
shires to me and you'll see me begin to 
fail. And I will not find husbands for your 
bridesmaids.” 

“You'll do as I say!” Persis warned. 
“Now take me home.” 

‘““Wasn’t there a dance thing to-night?”’ 

Hemmingway led her out to the cab. 

“Uh-huh! But I didn’t go. I want our 
engagement announced with a dance.” 

He groaned. 

“Dear child, if I stay in New York I 
must work. Dance and theater hours 
clash. Have it a blow-out, at two g. h. 
Louise can fix it.” 

“Louise!”” She gave a haughty little 
laugh. ‘“‘Some artist’s model. You must 
stop knowing such people, Hemmy.”’ 

Hemmingway did not answer. He took 
her left hand and slipped his seal ring on 
the third finger. 

“T’ll send the right thing as soon as I 
find one to suit.” 

‘And you'll see Jimsey to-morrow?”’ 

“Of course!’’ He moved uneasily among 
the cushions. 

““We must dine with the aunts.” 

“Joyful! Joyful es 

“T’m glad it is all settled,” she informed 
a passing street lamp. 

“So am I,’’ Hemmy assured the nearest 
signpost; then he added boyishly: ‘‘I am 
glad, Persis—tyrannize all you like.” 

He left her at the brick mansion, which 
seemed to scowl at him for an unwelcome 
vagabond. Driving back alone, he won- 
dered, even in his lover’s reverie, whether 
he would have to chirp a forkful with the 
aunts and be grilled by Jimsey, giggled over 
by Persis’ bridesmaids, and guyed at the 
theater; whether sedate country villas 
would be his vacations hereafter, and pon- 
derous dinners, with the right silver and 
the wrong partner, his winter’s recreation. 
Jimsey might even lead him gently but 
firmly to a counting desk and place a pen 
in his hand, while the aunts spirited away 
his wardrobe trunks. 

He drew out his watch—the party at 
Greenwich Village was fairly humming. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whit. 


A quaint, dainty box repre- 
senting the cross-stitch 
work of anold-time sampler, 


*“started in 1842.” 


An altogether unusual and 
charming assortment of 
chocolates and confections 
—certain of a delighted re- 
ception. 


Send forthe Sampler. Deliv- 
ered bythe nearest Whitman 
agency (usually the leading 
drug store) or by us for $1.00 
the pound. Ask for booklet. 


(Any Western Union Telegraph Office will 
accept an order for Whiiman’s to be de- 
livered by the local Whitman agency.) 
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Sampler 


WINDSHIELD 
CLEANER. 
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Assures Safety in Rain. Snow or Sleet- 
In Daylight or the Darkest Stormy Night 
S CO. 5810 Euclid Ave., Cleveland,O 
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om cet 
~ Frame Type Cleaner 
View from end of Windsheld 
On yee pen er 


View From end of Windshield 
s “sep coagoe 


Clamp -@n 


Be Pit el 
Just Snaps onto the Frame 


Full Directions with Every Cleaner 


View from 


at 
Thru-The-Frame Type Cleaner 


Attached thru 
Small Hole in Frame 


Made in Two Types—*1.50 each 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR ORDER DIRECT 


The “J. T.”’ Auto Devices Co. 

5810 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen:— Send by Ss ae Cc. O. D. one of your 
SP TT oe “J. T.?? Windshield Cleaners. It is under- 


stood I may return this Cleaner within 30 days, if found 
unsatisfactory, Parcel Post or Express, C. O. D. 


Name. 
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Well fortited with 
Ralston 


Ralston contains the very elements Children love Ralston. It tempts 
a child needs to build a strong their appetites and makes them 
constitution. Ralston also helps to ask for more. Grown-ups enjoy it, 
regulate the digestive organs, and \ too. Ralston is true economy—one 


promotes normal, healthful action. >) cup makes six tempting servings. 


Get a checkerboard package 
af your grocer, today. 


Purina Branzos 


The natural food laxative, with 
all the virtues of the bran coat, 
plus the nutritive value of the 
wheat. Makes delicious muf- 
fins, porridge, bread, etc. In 
checkerboard packages at 
your grocery. 


Sample Packages. Ralston 
Purina Branzos— Purina 
Whole Wheat Flour —each 
sufficient for one meal. Select 
any two and send 10c for mail- 
ing. All three 15c. (East of 
Rockies.) Recipe folders free. 
Ralston Purina Company, 
876 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ontinued from Page 35) 

p in to let the news out in his 

was a masquerade party and 
nned a surprise. He was to wear 
stage armor, cut crosswise and 
»in Hemmy’s own fashion, and 
the Human Can Opener—a re- 
some of the girls who had silvered 
d their fleshings, announcing 
3 as steam radiators. Hemmy 
over the idea and advised the 
are to wait. 
antastically attired, he was de- 
‘the steps of the Greenwich Vil- 
o. White arms waved out the 
) him and voices laughed their 


le was cry-singing The Beach at 
_and Bernardi was reciting some- 
rench. Louise and Polly Austin 
nga garlic-flavored deliciousness 
opper bowl, and Nina was filling 
ne goblets. 

man Can Opener, alias Persis 
ancé, made a triumphant en- 
3 he did so, memories of crinkly 
\iding pansy eyes, and a lilac sea 
nts, all resolved themselves into 
able heavenly potpourri, which 
ite stimulating. He decided to 
ewell bachelor night of it, and on 
y—interview Jimsey! 


Iv 


‘\ALDED, Jared stormed the Stu- 
use two days later. Persis sent 
was not in, and then finished 
sed in her Cluny lace frock, with 
een toque, deliberately rouging 
_aiter the fashion of Hemmy’s 
man. 

had a morning rehearsal and she 
ich with him, the afternoon to 
1 planning. To which Hemmy 
th the same humorous concern 
a he accepted Jimsey’s sparse 


the doorstep she found Jared 
‘th boyish ease. 
i’ he began rapidly, ‘‘of course 
|ing mad—but you'll understand 
iffy. I’ve found my shadow— 
an’t been drinking. It sounds 
ear me say that sort of thing, 
dearest? Let me drive half 
dT’ll explain. I can say whole 
| half a block!’’ He was laugh- 
wt her, an entirely rejuvenated 


raged to Hemmy,”’ she answered 
€ were in the machine. ‘‘I am 
3 ring—see—and Jimsey is re- 
7 degrees.”’ 
t to mail you a note before I 
ithen, I knew you’d understand; 
l|u wanted me to do something 
ible—and I have. I went to find 
, Persis, as you suggested; and 
jut. I can play as you said you 
ito. Forgive the running off like 
-'t homesickness engulfed me. I 
é: beggared myself to have gone 
t oldtown. It wasn’t to see any- 
@ is no one left; it was shadow 
layed boy again—understand?”’ 
was the town?” she asked, 
gis face closely. 
ly, Missouri.” 
iy tale for a stolid business man 
i! at dreams—this suddenly dis- 
yand neglecting his affairs and 
he has asked to marry him!” 
@ dearest!” ; 
Idher hand tightly. Angry and 
she was, she did not resent 
‘powerful and real, keenly alive 
y\tuation, and not a cut-out sil- 
‘h thumb rings—like Hemmy. 
| don’t believe you—such things 
=n.” 
t it would seem absurd to anyone 
/ u; but you told me to. You 
si the absurd things were the 


lw do I know it is really true? 
.,. engaged!’’ 
| ‘show you a hotel register, be- 
‘'t like a vagabond, and ate at a 
day and cooked in the woods 
—a, I can’t go into detail over the 
Vt you understand, Persis—you 
die to find my shadow?” 
ty have been in one of a dozen 
'\2 suggested unfairly, “even if 
d. I can’t believe you were 
dows. We’re in the twen- 


” 
ayacht and do Newfoundland 


noon!” He ignored her doubts 
tful generosity. 


THE SATURDAY 


She drew her hands away, even though 
she longed to let them stay. 

“Tl let you out here—I’m lunching 
with Hemmy. Good morning!” 

“You engaged yourself in a fit of pique,” 
Jared said steadily. ‘‘ You’re only halfway 
in love with Hemmy, the same as you were 
halfway in love with me a few days ago. 
I’ve found what would make you all the 
way in love. You said it was a race, and 
I’ve won it. Now you disbelieve—I’ve a 
notion to jeer at you as you did at me— 
‘Pore earthbound sperrit!’ 


“Oh, Persis, you can’t ever frighten me | 


off. I’ve the reclaimed determination and 
imagination of a thirteen-year-old boy; 
you can’t match it. I disappeared in a 
sudden attack of lover’s hysterics. Did 
you never fancy men had hysterics, the 
same as flunking schoolgirls? Only the 
world never offers them smelling salts. 
They say ‘Too bad!’—and have a bank- 
rupt sale of possessions. This attack of 
hysterics was as unexpected and real as 
any schoolgirl’s—and I tore away by myself 
until I was cured. You’re not going to 
marry Hemmy, dearest; and you’re going 
to cruise about Newfoundland ——”’ 

“‘T shan’t listen until I know it is really 
true. Men of the world don’t vanish for 
a week and come back saying they have 
found shadows.”’ She rang the bell. ‘‘Good 
morning!” 

“Good morning, dearest, for a very 
little while.” 

He was as eager and romantic as Hemmy 
in his most ardent moments, while the man 
Ingersoll, whom the world respected, shone 
through it all. Persis felt inclined to call 
him back; but the dimpled chin was will- 
fully posed. 

“Good morning!”’ she repeated. ‘‘Shall 
I take your congratulations to Mr. Hem- 
mingway?”’ Which was poor taste; and, 
knowing it, she blushed to the roots of her 
crinkly hair. 

“Thanks—I’ll call myself. Good-by 
again; and remember I’m not going to 
give you up. I’ll make you know it was 
really true. Don’t be so angry that your 
farewell luncheon with Hemmy is a squash. 
Remember, when a man asks a woman to 
be his wife and prepares to share all and 
win all for her, it is the highest tribute he 
can pay. And is it quite game for the 
woman to go on doubting something which 
doesn’t matter a tuppence—and which she 
suggested?” 

Amazed, but admiring, Persis glanced 
back to watch him wave his hat, like a 
baseball fan. 

“That,” she informed the stationary 
bouquet opposite, ‘‘is the only time since 
I have come on earth where I have been 
cheated of the last word!” 

Hemmy was in a mood. He had neg- 
lected his dress. The tattered house coat 
and rumpled hair presented the subject for 
an interesting illustration, but a decidedly 
frowzled host. 

“T’m frazzled,’ he began. ‘‘Hanson’s 
play reads like a three-ring circus! Think 
I’ll blow to California next month.” 

““Hemmy, we'll be having things given 
for us.” 

Persis waited for him to admire her 
frock. 

“Didn’t we agree not to have the 
beastly things? Suppose we don’t try to 
have lunch to-day. I’m frightfully blue.” 

“That’s polite! I’m frightfully hungry.” 

“Then let me send out for something.” 
He kissed her lightly on the cheek after the 
fashion of a shadow. 

‘‘ Jimsey wants tosee you this afternoon.” 

“Make it to-morrow; I’m in the throes 
of a new part.” 

“You drink too much,” 
bluntly. 

“‘T should be unendurable if I didn’t.” 

*‘T loathe steady drinking!” 

“My dear lamb, I thought we were to 
marry for romance, and that you under- 
stood all I am and—more to the point—all 
I am not.” 

Persis pouted. 

“You were more polite yesterday, 
Hemmy.” 

He threw up his beringed hands. 

“Another lifetime!’ Then he tossed 
himself on a chaise longue. ‘‘Hanson actu- 
ally suggests a wig! I never wear them— 
never ——’” 

“Are you more interested in a play than 
in me?” she asked. 

It occurred to her this was conduct most 
unbecoming a butterfly. She was de trop; 
and, instead of tactfully disappearing, as 
the bespectacled frau would have done, she 
was scolding like a fishwife. It grated on 


said Persis 
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Sunshine 
Clover Leaves 


Some folks prefer candies, 
some prefer biscuits, but Sunshine 


Clover Leaves delight everybody— 


at any time. 


One of the daintiest of the hundreds of 


varieties of 


Sunshine Biscuits contain so much real food value that you should 
have them on your table every day of the year. 
nite variety, their ease of digestion, and their economy, should 
make Sunshine Biscuits a staple food in every home. 


Sold in sealed packages or in bulk by the pound 


Joose-Wres Biscur (OMPANY 


Branches In Over 100 Cities 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


1917 ATLAS 


WITH NEW 
WAR MAPS 


To the readers of The Saturday Evening Post who take advantage of this offer 
now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 


TS” THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE Pacinc’ international Hxposition was granted to 
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Biscuits 


Their almost infi- 


GIVEN 


Webster’s New International and the Merriam Series for superiority of educational merit. 


This New Creation, The MERRIAM WEBSTER— 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 


eee a 


‘ India-Paper Edition 
Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior 
India paper. This edition is one half the 


erreey 


“To have this work in the home is like sending the whole family to college’’ 


pages, and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, 
all in a single volume, in Rich, Full Red Leather Binding, can 
now be secured on the following remarkably easy terms: 


The entire work in full leather (with 1917 Atlas) 


"2 DELIVERED for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week (In 


United States and Canada) ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


REDUCED ONE HALF 


(In Thickness and Weight) 


thickness and less than one half the 
weight of the regular edition. Size 12% 
in. x 934 in. x 234 in. Weight 71% lbs. 


) <Regular-Paper Edition 
Printed on strong book paper of the 
highest quality. Size 12% in. x 934 in. 
x 5144 in. Weight 16 lbs. Both Editions 
are printed from the same plates and indexed. 


Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and, in ad- 
dition, 12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 
30,060 Geographical Subjects, besides thou- 
sands of other References. Nearly 3,000 
Pages, Over 6,000 Illustrations. 

The only dictionary with the New Divided 
Page, characterizedas‘‘A Strokeof Genius.” 


TO THOSE WHO RESPOND AT ONCE we will send a copy of “Dictionary Wrinkles,” containing an amusing 
“Test in Pronunciation” (with key) entitled the ‘Americanization of Carver,"’ and also a “ Red Facsimile Booklet” 


of interesting questions with references to their answers. 


The ATLAS 


is the 1917 “ New Reference Atlas of the World,” containing nearly 
200 pages, with 128 pages of maps beautifully printed in colors 
with marginal reference indexes, late Census Figures, Parcel-Post 


Guide, New War Maps, etc., all handsomely bound in red cloth, 
size 1014 x 135%. Mail the coupon at once to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of GENUINE Webster Dictionaries for 
over 70 Years 


Home Office (Coupon) 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. : 
Please send me, free of all obligation or expense, a copy of " Test 


in Pronunciation,"’ also ‘Red Facsimile Booklet,’ with specimen 
pages of India and Regular paper, and terms of your Saturday 
Evening Post free Atlas offer on “Webster's NEW International 
Dictionary.” 
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Children AUC 
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THE SATURDAY 


ama! [here's 


what I want Santa Claus to bring me 


ERE is dear old Santa’s happiest 
thought— George Olmsted Butler’s 


twin funny books, Clownie Circus and 
Butterfly Babies—laughs from fairyland 
on every page for little boys and girls. 
The Clownie Circus introduces the Lemon Aids, 


March Hares, Bully Frog Brothers, Acro-Bats, 
Juggling Crows, Woolly Lambs, Porcupine Ponies 


many other amusing circus acts in picture 
verse. The Butterfly Babies rout the 


Bumblebee Band, play with Butterfly Bunnies 
and do many funny stunts. 


SS Books are right size for little hands; strong 


paper, unglazed, that will not harm the eyes. 


Illustrations are beautifully drawn and exquisitely colored in every hue of the rainbow. 


In Fancy Box, 
At Santa Claus’ 
Shops and Stores 
where Books are Sold 


MERCHANTS 


We can ship these 
books immediately. 
Liberal discounts. 

A fast seller for 
Christmas trade. 


easy to mail. 


Write or wire today. 
Send for samples. 


Clownie Circus 
Butterfly Babies 


Set of 4 0) 
two 
for Cc 


Money back if not pleased. 


By producing these attractive books in big quantities we can sell 
them at the low price of 40 cents per set—not for one, but for the two. 
They come put up in a handsome Christmas box—a dandy gift and 
Get several sets of these books—you will find plenty 
of kiddies to send them to and they will be delighted with them. 

If you can’t get these books in your town stores, send us 40 cents a 
set for as many sets of two as you want, and we will take personal 
pleasure in mailing them to you at once. 


Your money back if not 


pleased. Make sure of your books by ordering today. 


Buy from your dealer or send direct to us. 40 cents a set postpaid. 


MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER CO. 


Sigs 


ae 
ee 


A 


MAGINE where Dim-a-lites in 
your home would add to the con- 
veniences already enjoyed —im- 
agine burning bath and_ hall lights 
continuously for a fraction of acent per 
night; dimming bedroom and nursery 
lights at will and making the fireplace 
and porch cosier by turning down the 
light, 


These conveniences are worth having and 
you can have them with the Dim-a-lite 
without cost, because when turned down 
the Dim-a-lite saves current and quickly 
pays for itself. U. S. Bureau of Standards 
tests show the saving to be 30% at “low,” 
72% at “dim’’.and 80% at “nitelite”; so, 
why not have these conveniences and the 
economy which goes with them? 


DIM-AcLITé 


is not a special lamp but a small, neat 
regulator which cannot break or burn out, 
used with regular bulbs. Operates by a 
noiseless pull of chain which gives five 
changes of light. Have your dealer show 
you the Dim-a-lite in its various forms, or 
write for interesting booklet “Thrift in 
Sugar Coats.” 


WiRT Gompany 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Five Changes of L 


[Wine Baise Rees Bt Ba is aie eae ante o e 


1326 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Electri- 
cal and 
Hard- 
ware 
Dealers 
sell 

the 
Dim-a-lite 
in 

three 
forms: 


DIM-A-LITE 
Attachment 
$1.25 


—Anatlach- 
ment which 
screws inlo 
any sockel 
and takes 
any lamp. 


—A perma- 
nent fixture 
socket which 
replaces 
ordinary 
sockets, 


DIM-A-LITE 
Portable, $3.75 


—A portable 
with brass 
reflector and 
special 
atlachment 
which hooks 
to bed, crib, 
bureau, elc., 
with 8-foot 
cord and plug 
Jor instant 
connection 

to any lamp 
socket, 


DIM-A-LITE 
Fixture 
Socket # 

$1.50 4 
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her nerves quite the same as on Hemmy’s. 
Fairy-tale love seemed child’s play and the 
heavy seal ring as garish as a pedro prize. 
“T won’t bother you.’”’ And she turned 
away. “Do decide about the wig.” 
Hemmy watched her vanish, fully expect- 
ing her to return; whereas Persis expected 
him to rush out to the cab and plead for- 


| giveness. 


Both were cheated. 
She drove home to level her wrath toward 


_ Jared, an altogether fascinating person say- 


ing he had found his shadow and telling 
schoolboy yarns. Even though she would 
marry Hemmy—shesighed unconsciously — 
she would always wonder where Jared had 
gone and what family skeleton he had for- 
ever silenced, thus enabling him to be so 
changed. 

With characteristic coquetry, now that 
he claimed to have accomplished his stint, 
she chose to shrug her shoulders and accuse 
him of many things. It was as improbable 
as for Jimsey to say he was en route for the 
Ponce de Leon bathhouse and would meet 
her a week hence as a beardless stripling! 
Shadow hunting was very well for afternoon 
tea fights, but in this day of commercial 
strife it was as taboo as the Hun. 

Any other time Jared would have been 
trying to apologize and send her flamboy- 
ant offerings; but he seemed as nonchalant 
as Hemmy, whom no one ever questioned. 
Persis did not know that he who has had a 
vision is the least convincing when record- 
ing the fact. 

She looked into the glass—a spinster with 
a temper and dimples sharpening alike each 
year! The fluttering butterfly felt the hint 
of frost. However, Barnaby, Missouri, 
was an unforgivable fib—she who suavely 
mentioned domestic-science class the day 
she took tea with Hemmy ought to be 
authority. 

Besides, she owed Hemmy loyalty; she 
could not proceed like a seesaw, of, first, 
Hemmy-Jared—Hemmy-Jared, and so on. 
She was engaged to Hemmy, and she must 
play fair. She could enlarge on this Barn- 
aby, Missouri, incident until she convinced 
herself she had been saved from marrying a 
blackguard. 

Meantime, in her heart of hearts, despite 
all the desperate debate, there glowed the 
thought that it might be true—really true— 
all of it; that it was barely possible she was 
the earthbound doubting Thomas, who had 
chattered glibly of things she had not 
dared to try. She tried to think of Hemmy 
as a romantic alliance; but Jared’s reju- 
venated face kept crowding out the shadow 
of the ‘“‘naughty unreliable!” 

Well, if it was really true, and it had been 
Barnaby, Missouri, and all the rest of it, 
she would never be quite good enough for 
him; so things were well arranged as they 
were. 

Vv 

EMMY looked upon Jared’s card as a 

signal to the shipwrecked. If Jared 
had come to demolish him it would be what 
Hemmy felt he ought to do, but had not 
the ambition; if he had come to demand 
Persis’ freedom Hemmy knew he could be 
persuaded into obliging him. Persis was 
an adorable white elephantette. 

Jared lost no time—thirteen-year-old 
boys strike from the shoulder. 

*“Are you hopelessly in love with Miss 
Stuart?’’ he began, shaking hands. 

Then he settled himself so he could 
scratch the mottled bulldog’s ears with his 
boot toe, altogether impressing Hemmy as 
a capital hero. 

“No,” said Hemmy, as frankly as Jared 
could have wished. 

“T’m going to marry her as soon as your 
sham engagement is off.”’ 

““TInteresting!’? Hemmy chuckled. 

It struck him what a corking scene it 
would make—dialogue, setting, and all! 
He wished Hanson was hidden behind a 
screen. 

“Will you make the sort of husband she 
ought to have?”’ 

“Of course not!” 

“Why go on?” 

“T’m a cad, I suppose.” 

Jared glanced at the wall of photographs. 
Hemmy winced. 

““My friends,” he said lightly. ‘‘Have a 
drink?” 

“No; thanks. 
engagement?” 

“Not proper.” : 

‘“Wasn’t proper to make it.” 

“T didn’t—she came in a fury and a be- 
witching magenta gown.” 

““Then she did mind the Deeming thing!” 
Jared walked up and down. ‘I want to 


Won’t you break the 


tell you what happened to me 
ing at your pictures,” he adde | 
secret a 


wa 
The mottled bulldog came, wh} 
petted. "Both men had been tj 
long without paying him attentiy 
mingway lit a cigarette, with| 
pose—it covered his excitement, 
“She wants to know it was Bar) 
souri—I understand her argun} 
wants to know it right off the re} 
my arranging any alibi. She’s ho 
Jim Stuart’s daughter not to hay\ys 
as one of her keenest allies. Hel, 
curiosity won’t brools the slight 
She fancies I’ve been away on jin 
terious errand; yet she’s found ni¢} 
and the combination tantalize he 
done-up Christmas packages—/p 
they contain something nice, Jj. 
You’re an artist, Hemmingwa) } 
being a good chap; you can unde 
shadow stuff and all I’ve told you J 
I can make Persis believe it was}g, 
Missouri, if you'll leave me a clip 
“Barnaby, Missouri’”—Her 
rose—‘‘the week of the eleventh’ 
“Old Home Week there—matiin 


hot dogs, merry-go-round, pink jy 
rattlers, confetti. I marched in t\p 
and when the fire chief hoisted thine 
up the new pole I managed to ]/t} 
who held his hat.”’ 


man; she’ll come and tell you 
true—you won’t have to try.””” 
es, 


Bored by the stuffy picture sli; 
Persis tried to take an interest in ey 
newest financial venture. He hi; 
gized flamboyantly and dragged er 
her dinner hour to see his pictci 
which were to be shown from Ne’ 
to Peking, New Hampshire. i. 

‘‘Here’s a cropper,” he said as ‘e¢ 
tor hurried them off; “last week st 
at Barnaby, Missouri—Old Home 
tion. 

“The school kids got a flag sdb 
my man thought he ought to tai 
rather timely. There we are—thi 
hoists the banner—the man holdi’h 
looks like Ingersoll. My word,: 
able likeness!”’ 

Persis caught his arm. The pain 
showed the proud fire chief flirtinjyi 
Stars and Stripes; singing child 
form of a shield; and admiring st 
with a yellow dog running acrossie 
unannounced—and holding the f} ¢ 
hat, as happy as the smallest sir 
was Jared Ingersoll! 

‘Have them run it off again.” 
dered whether her voice sounded id 

“That thing! Why, here aretha 
dancers!”’ * 

““No, no—Barnaby, Missouri! le 

Again the film passed the seree 

“That is reely true,’’ murmuil 
mingway. \3 

Outside, he consulted his wate tt 
it was theater time. " 


“What do you think of my 
They say the stock has doubi 
month.” 

Hemmy seemed a chattering 
that she must endure for severe) 
then she could go to Jared. ; 

“‘Persis dear,” he began as thei 
her house, ‘‘weren’t you joking 1}é 
our being married—or was it real tl 

She blessed the darkness thatill 
smile. i 

“Oh, Hemmy, don’t you think | 
be foolish?” : 

“‘Awful—but larky to have ple 
gaged. Kiss me good-by for luck 
be pals.” » | 

Her lips brushed his. # 

“You’re a dear, Hemmy! * 
don’t mind?” = | 

“Not half so much as missing™ 
five minutes of musical comedy. ™ 
a good-by note.” . 


went into the theater. fe 
than he had fancied; yet he felt ¢ 
like the man of thistledown who ¥ 


had almost been peering into the#! 
another plane, with his psychic po! 
He was glad to return to earthy! 
such as a rotten overture, the cos? 
tires, veal chops ad la Milanese! : 
been perilously near soaring UP)! 
like the man of thistledown. | 

(Concluded on Page 41) | 


Inpire Red Tubes 
At as long as the 
derage car itself. 
lade by Empire 
thber &3 Tire Co., 
Jenton, N. J. 
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Empires on all four 


wheels—and on the spare 


Here is a simple tire test that 
you can make for yourself, just by 
using your eyes and your reasoning 
powers. | 


As you walk along Main Street, 
look at the tires on the cars stand- 
ing at the curb. 


On most cars which have gone 
far enough to wear out the original 
equipment, you will see represented 
at least two, and more likely three 
or four, different makes of tires. 


Think what this means. The 
owners of those cars are still in the 
try-out stage. They haven’t yet 
found the tire that is good enough 
to stick to permanently. 


Then whenever you come to a 
car with Empires on it, walk round 
that car. Almost always you will 
find that if a car has any Empires 


at all, it has two, three or four. 


What does that mean? You know 
by experience that men do not buy 
three or four tires at once. They 
get them as they need them—one 
at a time. 


If most men who have tried 
Empires at all, now have two, three 
or four Empires on their cars, it 
must mean that they have found 
their final tire—that as fast as their 
other tires wear out, they are put- 
ting on Empires. 


To clinch it, ask any Empire 
user. He will tell you that he 
means in the end to have Empires 
on all four wheels—and on the 
spare. 


The extra miles that Empires give 
are so strikingly extra, that he could 
not afford to do otherwise. 


The Empire fire Dealer 
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Cutting Forests into Fleets 


We are building ships as we never built ships before. Ships 
that are hurling America’s men and guns and war supplies 
into Europe's fighting lines. Chief among the tools relied upon 
to carry out the government’s $2,000,000,000 ship-building 


program, are Disston saws. 


Nowhere is the importance of per- 
fect saws more imperative than in 
building a good ship and keeping her 
safe and seaworthy. That is why ship- 
builders and ships’ carpenters use 
Disston saws and tools. 


From the shipyards of Clyde to the 
drydocks of Calcutta, wherever the 
tang of shipping puts the importance 
of perfect tools into italics, you will 
find Disston saws and tools perform- 
ing their faithful services. 

The shipping of the world salutes 
the superiority of Disston standards 
—from the leisurely gondolas of 


Venice to the swift greyhounds of 
ocean lanes. 


Disston makes every type of saw 
used in shipbuilding. Metal saws that 
nip into the harsh texture of steel 
cables and heaviest castings with rigid 
ease. Powerful cross-cut saws that fell 
and buck the millions of feet of South- 
ern pine, Douglas fir, oak, ash, cedar, 
and cypress needed for our new mer- 
chant marine. Great power-driven 
band and circular saws that cut it into 
shipyard lengths. Hand-saws that are 
the first choice, man for man, of over 
75% of the woodworkers of the world. 


All Disston saws and tools are guaranteed perfect in material and 
workmanship. Sold by all progressive hardware dealers in your 
vicinity. Send today for the free Disston Handbook of Saws. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
MEMPHIS: NEW ORLEANS 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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oncluded from Page 38) 
4 w that Persis would never play 
jgain. Odd that he should have 
yersoll find his shadow and prove 
it was ‘“reely true!” It was 
sible, he decided, as he began his 
; that Jared had taught him how 
| bstance—for he had done rather 
/ tial thing after all; which was 
is had said was necessary. 
}yrning’s mail brought him back 
gid a card: 
4 y: I’m engaged sure enough, and 
‘and really true to Jared; and 
yfuch a fickle person as I seem. 
3, the race, Hemmy; he found 
dy. Please put my picture on the 
“the rest; and take dinner with us 
jectability steals over you un- 
fimsey asks to be cordially and 
remembered! You mustn’t ever 
}y more about it. PERSIS.” 


the ring was wadded with old- 
4 to make it small enough for her 
»sting in his palm he looked at it 
»¥ How quickly shadows can be 
—not so with substance! ‘‘ You 
rer ask me any more about it’’— 
st of the world, shadows hate to 
for bally idiots. Did she fancy 

little of what had happened? 
—for was it not a secret be- 
fy men, one of substance? At 
ead had the compliment of being 

proof that he, too, had won the 
took the cabinet photo- 
from its place of honor and 
dt on the wall, where it looked 
yethe Duchess of Argyle was on 
id Daisy Spaulding on the other. 
ja2onded ! 
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a archers to the Sea 


soul’s one road is forward!” 
— George Meredith. 


N the silver street they went 
rching to the sea, 
and clear intent. 


ing down the silver street 
ading to the sea? 


er, over calm and foam, 

the break of day 

0.8 to sail away. 

hi to stay at home; 

the fire and keep the flock 
\the wolf-packs crave, 

the forge and turn the lock; 
to work and save, 

ithe smock and till the loam. 
er, ours to stay at home. 


Pi 


o)1 from bluff and steep, 
0) to man the deep; 

our silver street they went, 
mee and clear intent, 
ars to the sea, 

ff coast and key. 
make and give for you; 
sow and reap; 
wake and live for you, 
on the deep. 


e street through sun and rains 
cold rides forth; 
m south and north, 
east and west, 

thousand terraced plains 
world their best, 
far-off trench and fleet ; 

g the silver street. 


for you and me, 
g toward the sea, 

her part remains ; 
give our flocks and grains, 
@ thousand terraced plains, 
the rivers leap ; 
from bluff and steep, 
ard over calm and foam. 
T, ours to work at home. 


9 work and save for you, 

the seacoast star; 

watch fires brave for you 

re you fare afar; 

t forests, take our grains, 

Ave our bread and meat, 

478 from a thousand plains, 
ors for the fleet ; 
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Then he cut the ribbon wadding on his 
ring and replaced it on his finger. She 
would be quite happy; quite tyrannical. 
He had no illusions about the matter. She 
would grow plump, given to mink capes, 
and overly fussy about the prep. schools for 
her grandsons. 

Hemmy knelt suddenly to bury his head 
in the chair arm where she had last sat. 
The warning of future loneliness rushed like 
wind to shatter all his hothouse whims. To 
be plump and fond of after-dinner speak- 
ing; to have someone bear him company 
in the faded years—someone besides the 
grinning wall of feminine ghosts 

He felt he could not bear it; yet he was 
glad he had proved Jared to be “reely”’ 
true. ‘‘At least, I’ve acquired permanent 
weights,” he told himself as someone 
knocked at the door. 

“T say, Hemmy,” called his leading 
woman, “are you in a poke or ready for 
bear?” 

“‘R-ready for bear,’”’ he heard himseif 
answer. Really this acquiring substance 
was altogether too painful! 

“We're off for the morning bazaar at the 
Home,” she ran on in her high light voice. 
““You’re to auction off parrots in stunning 
gold-and-black cages. Are you on?” 

Pe the car wait; I must brush up 
a bit.” 

Taking a sheet of note paper, he scribbled 
characteristically: 


“Dear Hanson: I’ve found the dark 
horse. Too much comedy! Shade my part 
with emotion. Make me lose the girl to the 
other chap. I’ve felt lately I was ready for 
deeper parts; but perhaps that is because 
a man never looks into the subject of re- 
form until his hair thins! HEMnMy.”’ 


Take our dreams on wing-shod feet— 
All we plan and pray— 
With you down the silver street 
Toward the break of day! 
—Edith Franklin Wyatt. 


War and the Tramp 


+4 NDER the bridge where I used to lie 
There’s asentry stationed, with eagle eye; 

There’s another standing with loaded gun 
Where in the tunnel I used to run; 
E’en in the car where I slept at night 
They are carrying powder and dynamite. 
With every soldier seeking a spy, 
The ratlroad’s no place for a tattered guy.” 


So runs the plaint chalked in a tunnel of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad by some 
vagabond versifier from the ranks of the 
Ancient Order of Slackers. No doubt the 
tramp who wrote the above stanza was 
seized with writer’s cramp, or he would 
have continued thus: 


“The friendly cop in the city street, 
Who used to wink when I crossed his beat, 
Now hales me promptly into court, 
Where my little spiel’s cut rudely short, 
And I have to prove an alibi 
To the charge 0’ being an alien spy. 
Then, instead of jail and board and bed, 
I’m sentenced to go to work, instead. 


“And when the woman, who never before 
Turned a Tired Tatters away from her door 
Without a dinner, hot from the pan, 

Or the makings, at least, of a Mulligan, 
Now bargains for work in the onion bed 

In return for a hand-out of coffee and bread 
And a stingy little wedge o’ pie. 

It’s enough to bring tears to a hobo’s eye! 


“Or if by chance I dodge disgrace 
In the shape of work, I have to face 
All sorts of officers, who are bent 
On sending me to the khaki tent. 
Small comfort’s a registration card 
To a husky lad o’ my age, Pard— 
A man with no infirmity 
Save a roving foot for exemption plea. 


“There's not a chance for me to shirk— 
I have to fight or I have to work ; 
For every billboard bears this sign: 
YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YOU— 
FALL IN LINE! 
And when for the open road I yearn, 
A job confronts me at every turn. 
I’ve got to move on and I’ve nowhere to go— 
Say, war is , believe me, Bo!”’ 
—Anna Nixon. 
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A new departure in a two- 
button, double-breasted, patch 
pocket model, showing the 
“Bull Dog” lapel, the full- 


chested front, and trim waist 
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lines. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH 
COMPANY 


Tailor Shops at Rochester, N. Y. 
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Good Music Is Meant For All 


Great composers do not write for the rich alone. They have 
no intention that price shait keep their masterpieces out of the 
home of any man, woman, or child who has an ear for fine music. 


The policy of the CENTURY EDITION 
is in perfect agreement with the demo- 
cratic spirit of all musicians. It elimi- 
nates the price bugaboo. It places a 
choice collection of classic and modern 
standard compositions for voice, piano, 
and violin within the reach of every 
singer or player, student or teacher, at the 
incredibly low price of ten cents a copy. 


What selection is it you now wish to play 
or to teach? Isit the famousCradle Song 
from Jocelyn? Is it the sprightly Air de 
Ballet by Chaminade; Tschaikowsky’s 
haunting Song Without Words; Beetho- 
ven's majestic Farewell to the Piano; 
or the Humoresque by Dvorak? 


Most of the best standard compositions— 
nearly 2000—are in the CENTURY 
EDITION. You can get them at any 
music-store and you will have to pay 
only ten cents a copy. 


Every copy of CENTURY EDITION is 
perfect and printed on full-size sheet 
music paper of the finest standard 
quality. 


You usually have to pay from 25c to $1.00 
a copy for your music. Yet you get 
none that is more carefully revised, 
more carefully fingered, more beauti- 
fully engraved and more easily read 
than CENTURY EDITION. 


A Few Century Selections 

Star of Hope, Kennedy The Secret, Gautier 
Faust, Leybach Alpine Glow, Oestén 
Largo, Handel Crimson Blushes, Lester 
Herdsman’s Cottage, Heims Dancing Spirits, Bohm 
Convent Bells, Ludovic Wayside Rose, Fischer 
Marche Militaire, Schubert Lily of Valley, Smith 
Twilight Reverie, Guy Mountain Belle, Kinkel 


Dimes count today as they seldom have 
counted before. So you'd better inves- 
tigate the CENTURY EDITION. Get 
CENTURY EDITION music and Free 
CENTURY catalog from your dealer. 


If your dealer hasn't a CENTURY catalog, send us his name and address. 
We will send you a catalog free. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUB. CO., 241 W. 40th St., New York City 
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_ Gvening Wear 


can take chances in the selection: of 
his evening jewelry, but the big busy 
man of affairs who recognizes the importance 
of his social duties, who knows the impres- 
sion created by correctness in all details of 
his dress, wears Krementz Evening Jewelry. 
Then he need give no thought to what 
others may think—correctness always ap- 
peals, always reflects to his credit. Consider 
the class of men who wear Krementz Eve- 
ning Jewelry. Yet it costs no more than you 
are asked to pay for the ordinary kind. And 
"| the best is none too good for you. The bet- 
ter dealers sell it. Write department F for 
booklet of new designs and with dress chart 
telling what to wear for all occasions. 


1 Krementz & Company, Newark, N. J. f 


Neements dkewyelioy 
‘ ee nian Rip Cree ee Soke : ; 


16 
3 STUDS, 4 VEST BUTTONS, 
1 PAIR LINKS 

LINKS AND STUDS 


GOES IN LIKE 
A NEEDLE 


HOLDS LIKE AN ANCHOR 


a a 


is to use it yourself. 


HE best recommendation you can give to any article 
Fifty motor car manufacturers 


have paid this tribute to Neverleek Top Material — 
they have adopted it as regular equipment on their own cars. 


Neverleek is pre-eminently the top material for style 


cars, 


It has lasting beauty and richness. Permanence of 


good appearance is based on a sound foundation of quality. 


Let us send ‘you a little booklet of top information of 
interest to every motorist with a list of the cars on which 
Neverleek is used. Mailed free on request. 


F. S$. CARR: COMPANY 


31 Beach Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


969 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 


SET $7.00 } 
$400 | 4 
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ThE DEACON FALLS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The Jumper Man viewed the deacon 
contemplatively, respectfully—reverently 
almost, but was entirely dead to the power 
of such anappeal. Not one gleam of interest 
in the proposal to abandon the contest 
flickered in his resigned eye. 

“No, brother, I couldn’t doit. I couldn’t 
lay down on these boys. It wouldn’t be 
square.”” Then a sudden wistfulness ap- 
peared on the face of the Jumper Man and 
he leaned over close. ‘‘Stay and see the 
fight,’’ he pleaded in a whisper. “‘It’ll help 
me through to know I’ve got one friend out 
there.” 

“Certainly not, Crockett!’’ snapped the 
deacon, affronted. ‘Certainly not!” 

“Ring’s clear! Come on!” shouted a 
voice. 

“No hard feelin’s,” urged the Jumper 
Man humbly, extending his hand. 

“None, Crockett. Only I’m disappoint- 
ed,’’ said the deacon, shaking hands with a 
boxing glove for the first time in his life and 
then watching the man go trailing out in 
his old bathrobe, followed by his seconds 
bearing a bucket, a sponge, a water bottle, 
a towel, and other paraphernalia of the 
fighter’s corner. 

With a dismal feeling in his heart the 
deacon followed, intending to make his 
way to the refreshing outer air at once; but 
instead he was caught in an eddy of the 
crowd herding to the seats for the main 
bout and borne inside. 

To the churchman it was a strange, re- 
pugnant, absorbing scene that stretched 
before his eyes. The first detail his gaze 
sifted out was naturally the spectators, a 
vast throng of laughing, talking, smoking, 
irreverent men, excited by lust of a spec- 
tacle of fighting and blood. Indeed, to the 
deacon these spectators did not seem so 
much individuals as some one huge organ- 
ism, a sprawling black creature with white 
specks that infolded the whole amphi- 
theater and filled the deacon with a sort of 
fear lest in its bloodthirstiness it should 
turn and rend him. 

And his friend was about to be flung to 
that monster as Christians once were 
thrown to lions! 

A kind of indignation began to burn in 
the deacon’s breast. He blamed not Tom 
but these cruel men, canopied by a hazy 
cloud of smoke from fifteen hundred cigars 
or cigarettes or pipes, each alike obnoxious 
to the deacon. 

But presently he forgot men and smoke 
through gazing, with a kind of fascination, 

‘at the rectangular canvas-covered floor of 
the arena, raised in the exact center of the 
seating space to a height well above the 
heads of all, with a cluster of arc lights over 
it that illuminated every detail. To the 
deacon it seemed like a gallows or a guillo- 
tine, and strange sensations filtered up and 
down his spine. 

He had recovered from his feeling of im- 
patience with the Jumper Man. He re- 
called that there had been something 
mournful, something inexpressibly pitia- 
ble, something almost noble about his bear- 
ing, as if he were going out with patient 
resignation to take his due punishment for 
failure. There he was now, climbing through 
the ropes, his entry greeted by a few scat- 
tered feeble handclaps. Next the Bear Cat 
came, and the house rocked with ap- 
plause. Now the deacon knew what Long 
Tom meant when he said he wanted to feel 
that there was one friend out there. Now, 
too, the way was open for the deacon to 
make his way out, for the crowd was mostly 
seated; but he postponed the exact mo- 
ment of departure, his interest being held 
by a succession of details, each of which to 
him was dramatic. 

Another man was in the ring now, a 
grossly fat fellow, swaggering about and 
appearing to be some sort of master of cere- 
monies who, in the absence of any cere- 
monies to master, engaged in persiflage 
with the press box and the near-by audience. 
But presently he beckoned to the Jumper 
Man, who threw off his bathrobe as if he 
knew what to do, and stepped almost 
jauntily to the center of the ring, clad only 
in black trunks and shoes. 

“Long Tom Crockett, heavyweight, 196 
pounds, unattached!’ shouted the an- 
nouncer, 

Tom nodded sheepishly, and again there 
was a feeble rain of handclaps. Next the 
announcer invaded the Bear Cat’s corner— 
no mere beck this time, but a deferential 
leading out of a person of consequence. 


i Red 


| 


November 
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The Bear Cat stripped as a by, 
of a man, slightly shorter than 11, 
huger, with great massive shouli 
biceps that knotted under his shiny ¢, 
cannon balls. His head was big any, 
his hair was cut short and clung|g 
small kinky curls; his neck was gs) 
thick, and his eyes were small, set bs, 
gether and emitting a savage gle, , 
glanced scornfully at his opponent 
and then bowed to the crowd, i 

“Bear Cat Jimmy Welsh, 206) 
North Side Athaletic Club!” basa 
functionary. j 

Again the house rocked with abla 
and no wonder, for Bear Cat Jimmy, 
every inch a fighting man, and thiq 
had come to see a fight. 


the man in the Tuxedo dodgy 
quickly to the ropes. 

The two gladiators, facing 
warily, threw up their gloves ¢ 
in. The fight had begun—sera 
canvas; fiddle of lightly pivo 
of leather on flesh in light ¢ 
touches; and then louder 
pact of glove on glove as blow 
and parried, followed by 
weaving of legs and arms and bodi¢ 
end of which the two boxers aj 
bracing like brothers and clingin 
other fondly. ‘ae 

“Break! Break!” came the sha 
of the referee. ‘ 

This all appeared rather ] 
the deacon became critically 
The Bear Cat was clever, h 
Long Tom was clumsy and 
ponderously aimed blows shc 
mark till sometimes a foot of 
and arm appeared behind the 
the shoulder of the Bear GC; 
easily dodged a blow that, h 
must have extinguished 
there; or perhaps the Crock 
through the air like a derri 
swished where the Bear Cat’s 


the latter had suddenly ducked out‘ 
bit of danger. But such an exchangny 
ably terminated with the two melo 
each other fondly and the referee :) 
irritatingly ‘‘Break!’’ l 
“Why do they embrace each 
inquired the deacon of a human ; 
he felt crowding in beside him wr 
stood jammed against the back wi § 
scores of yards from the seat to vic 
was entitled. 
“Embrace each other? Say!” | 
And a very tough young man iIr¢ 
the deacon’s features over with a of 
glance, while he all but sniggered wip 
joy in the discovery of such a typelsi 
an environment. But the deacon gi! 
back his stare. ~ © 
“That was my remark, sir,” he 10! 
“Oh, why?”’—and the rude youl! 
veiled his snigger, but still enjoyl! 
“t’? avoid punishment. A fellow iit 
you when you’re huggin’ him andl 
his arms.” 1 a 
“But don’t they hit each other ! 
inquired the deacon, under the necilt 
seeking information from some s0¢ 
matter how distasteful. y 
“Bear Cat’s a-hittin’ him both f 
reported the ill-bred one arr 
but with that superior air which «@ 
humblest may assume when impail 
formation to the greatest. “He gol 
and rattles him on the slats. You'lé 
tall guy begin to cave directly. H 
at that uppercut. Oh, my! Oh, my) 
The deacon did not see the uppel} 
had no clear idea of what an upper! 
and he was beginning to suspect # 
untrained eye was not quick enoug' 
ceive what was really happening; 
could discern plainly a red stain on 
of the Jumper Man. The sight m' 
sick, and then sorry; the next mo 
was vengeful. ae. 
“Tt wasn’t fair!” the deacon pry 
“He struck him when he wasn't Ic 
“Supposed to be lookin’ ¥ corr! 
the neighbor laconically. “1 ! 
Hi!” Further ejaculation was | 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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a ‘There is . 
Standard / "7°" 
tag Washer of every type— 
_ hand, power-driven, electric 
—all built to the enviable 
_ Maytag standard. 


ther proves its everywhere-acknowledged 
wrth. It represents the mobilized thought 
a d experience of America’s foremost washing- 
r builders and, with its city-home 
g 


unterpart, the ‘Maytag Electric,’’ has an- 
ered the call to greater helpfulness in the 
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Vhile a mighty national army is being mobilized for 
Yational Service at government cantonments, the 
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ual lightens your laundry 


troubles. Your request on 
a post card brings you a 
copy without obligation. 


present crisis with its consequent demand for 
conservation of labor. That same degree 
of “‘matter o’ fact’? usefulness and definite 
economy which has already influenced the 
purchase judgment of a quarter million users 
should prompt your preference for a Maytag. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY-— Dept. 205—NEWTON, IOWA 


DEALERS—The Maytag proposition is an unusual merchandising opportunity. Write! 
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-GRATON & KNIGHT 


V/A 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 


There’s a double tax on unstandardized belting 


A belt unsuitable for the work to be done can lose money for 
you in two ways at once— 

The first way is hard to detect. It occurs in the gradual 
slowing down of machines; in reducing output; in sapping 
production. It is simply “‘leaky power.’’ 

‘The second is a direct dollars and cents loss for expensive re- 
pairs and adjustments—an unnecessary loss if the correct belt 
had been installed originally. 

ok ok *k 


The high cost of unstandardized belting was painfully dis- 

covered by a mill superintendent recently. 

It was necessary to replace a 24" 3-ply belt that had given long 
and profitable service. The superintendent shopped 
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around—and decided to economize by getting a 2-ply belt of a 
different tannage. “‘I guess it will do all right,’’ he said. 


Here is the record of how that belt ““did’’— 

Jan. 25 New belt installed (labor cost) 

Jan. New belt taken up (labor cost) 

Jan. New belt found to be too light for the work. 
Taken off and returned to factory to have another 
ply added. Old 3-ply belt repaired and put back 
temporarily 64.56 
Feb. 15 New belt with extra ply added, cost of reinstalling 24.87 
Feb. 22 New belt taken up 22.87 
Mar. New: belt taken up. =. <3 . i. -cueenneene 23.87 
May 3 New belt taken up 31.37 


Total expense $203.59 
May Tests show efficiency of machine to be less than with 
the old 3-ply belt. 
May 15 Graton & Knight 24” 3-ply Heart Belt—the standardized 
leather belt for that job—installed. 


Are you being taxed by the wrong belting? If you are, the remedy is simple 
— standardize your belts. Let Graton & Knight representatives show you how. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packings, and Specialties. 


Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Unassigned Territory for Dealers—Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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48" three-ply Graton & 


Knight Spartan Belt in ~ 


Mill of Atlantic Steel 
Co., Atlanta, Georgia 
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(ntinued from Page 42) 

roar that went up from the 
oat of that vast animal which 
sarena. “Oh! Oh! Oh! What 
{concluded the deacon’s source 
‘on as the yell subsided. 

. jo deacon, all his eyes made out 
te Bear Cat had suddenly lain 
‘the floor, while the man in the 
, standing over him, waving his 
id down with a flail-like motion 


Sithree—four waves amid the 
ademonium, and then the Bear 
« uneasily to his elbows, to his 
finally balanced on his feet, 
his hands in a position of de- 
Sant of nine. _ 
yhat did he lie down for?” 
eae engulfed in the general 
d 


of sensation. 
wn? Say!’’ And the deacon 
nother swift stabbing glance. 
lay down. He was knocked 
ty gee, but that tall guy packs 
ft! If he ever puts it in the 
| 's all off with the Bear Cat.” 
zi ded and the two men dropped 
n and went to their respective 
2ach of which a stool was shot 
i ropes for the fighter to sit upon 
: eived the ministrations of his 


Smead 


i—what happened?” inquired 
o “I—I didn’t seem to be able 


ym caught him in the ribs with 
t|[t to the heart.” 

it that dangerous—a blow on 
t 

Uy 

e 

3 


m was almost as horrified that 
hurt the Bear Cat as he was 
tter hurt Tom’s mouth. The 
) him looked the deacon over 
sure now, since there was no 
watch, noted the innocent, 
ejression, and chuckled. 
*],’ he responded to the deacon’s 
,id then bent to light a cigar. 
o. man, there can be no denying, 
0) wildly excited. It was terrible! 
te The little man’s mouth was 
fe was distorted, the muscles of 
njintil they ached. Abruptly the 
ig gain and the men faced each 
pe .OTe. 
n( fair!” protested the deacon. 
id ot allow them rest enough.” 
r(zht the deacon information he 
T ssessed before about a thing of 
1 never thought: 
merry rules is three minutes 
al: one minute rest.” 
ni te rest! Preposterous! The 
a) nore than ever convinced of the 
oine whole proceeding. Besides, 
cc. dnot have been fifteen seconds, 
elingth of that first round had 
lect fifteen minutes! The deacon 
h) watch to measure this one, but 
celid his eyes fall upon the face of 
pil 2. 
ju) was a terrible one. The Bear 
né determined to wipe out the 
th knockdown. He tore into his 


ne Tom’s lips bleeding again, and 
vith terrible rights and lefts to 
ie head that were not decisive 
they landed too high. Would 
tring? 

ion was quite too tense for the 
/-control. He was jumping up 
ie an excited child; and when 
dell did sound the little man 
ciously followed one of the 
i instincts of his being. Simply 
je to be close to his friend he 
a aisle to Tom Crockett’s 


s)1e arrived where the big fellow 
Inhe small of his back, his head 
the padded stake, his arms 
mg the ropes, and his legs 
ward the center of the ring, 
im/ilse asserted itself. Reaching 


hibition right now!” 
Dix, with eyes closed and body 
slaxed to gain the fullest pos- 
from his brief respite, Tom 
familiar voice, rolled his head 
Sif and, looking down at the 
2man, recognized him with a 
Tom had naturally been 
aged by that knockdown in 
, and this new spirit was 
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reflected in his response to the deacon’s 
appeal. 

“You pray, Deacon, and I’ll fight,’’ he 
grinned. ‘‘ Maybe we can lick this boob.” 


The good man was disappointed. More- | 


over, he was shocked at that which to him 
was irreverence but to the Jumper Man 
was nothing like it; for to him religion was 
practical or it was nothing. Yet the deacon 
found himself quite unable to abandon the 


vicinity of his friend in a situation so | 


fraught with pain and danger, and stood 
there appealing with his eyes until the gong 
clanged. Then, rather unconsciously, the 
disturbed little man slipped into an empty 
seat in the press box and clung there at the 
very edge of the squared circle, his face on 


a level with the canvas, his eyes slanting | 


upward into the zone of battle as the two 
giants hurled each other about the ring. 

The deacon was near enough now to see 
the expression of the faces, to note the red 
ferocity that glowed in the eyes of the Bear 
Cat, to see that new-grown confidence of 
Tom’s depart under his adversary’s vicious 
onslaughts, and to observe how anxiety 
second by second painted itself on the 
great somber face. He could see the blows 
land, too; see the Bear Cat arch his neck 
and shoulders into a sort of protective deck 
and go under the tall man’s guard to ham- 
mer on that lank stomach and ribs; could 
see them redden under the impact of the 
blows and observe the spasms of pain that 
shot across Tom’s features. He could even 
fancy he saw the great leg muscles sag and 
grow weak. 

And such a din of shouts down here at 
the ringside! Everybody was bawling; 
loudest of all, Long Tom’s seconds. 

“Uppercut ’im! Uppercut ’im when he 
comes in like that!’ they kept calling. 

And once, in obedience to these instruc- 
tions, the big fellow’s arm hooked itself 
like the fluke of an anchor and, pivoting 
from the shoulder, swung down and up 
into the face of the Bear Cat with a 
mushy kind of a smash. At once the curly 
head bobbed up like a cork on the wave 
and the heavy arms, clasping spasmodi- 
cally the body of the Jumper Man, hung 
on tight. 

“Break!’’ snapped the referee, and when 


he forced the two men apart a crimson rose | 


was blooming in the center of the Bear 
Cat’s face. 

A maddened yell went up from the 
crowd, which, once the fight started, seemed 
fairly impartial, their sympathies going to 
the victor of the moment. 

“Ataboy! Ataboy!’’ they shouted. 

The deacon for one instant permitted 
himself to know the thrill of a gust. of 
unholy joy. But he did not shout. He 
felt weak and on the verge of collapse. 
By some process of sympathetic substitu- 
tion he had been in the ring with his friend. 
In his own nervous system he had suf- 
fered the impact of every blow and the 
wrench and strain of every effort. 

As he marked the tall man in his corner 
he studied his face anxiously. It was easy 
to see that this landing of another suc- 
cessful blow had strengthened his morale, 
though the battering of the round had 
weakened him physically. The seconds 
appeared to labor with redoubled energy 
to get their man on his feet for the gong, 
and the deacon merely endured through 
the agonies of this fourth round, because 
he expected it to be the last. To his sur- 
prise, however, the seconds, at the end of 
it, leaped once more to the task of pre- 
paring their man for further fighting. 

“But I thought it was four rounds?” 
he whispered hoarsely to one of the men 
in the press box. 

“That’s the bluff in the advertising, to 
comply with the law,’’ came the answer 
from a young man writing wildly; “but 
it’s a finish fight.” 

Finish! That word had a terrible con- 
notation. The deacon was pale and dizzy, 
almost to reeling; his tongue was parched 
with so much open-mouthed gazing; his 
heart knocked against his ribs as if it had 
broken loose somewhere. Distressed be- 
yond any distress he had ever known, the 
deacon had managed to contain himself, 
hoping only that the four rounds might 
end with the Jumper Man still upon his 
feet. 

Now nothing remained but to hope for 
victory; to hope that when the finish came 
it would not be Long Tom lying with his 
face to the resined canvas and the man in 
the Tuxedo counting the fatal number 
above his head. Something unexpected in 
the hidden nature of the churchman and 
something in all this scene through which 
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To improve your judgment and foresight, play cards. 


To play your favorite game correctly, send for the 
latest edition of ‘‘ The Official Rules of Card Games.” 
To increase the pleasure of playing any game use 


Perfect slip—no misdeals. Big indexes—easy on the eyes. Superior quality—longer 
lasting. Now, asever, selling at the lowest price for which high-grade cards can be obtained. 
CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS—Gold edges. Art backs repro- 
ducing beautiful paintings in full color. Especially for card parties, 
clubs and social play. Ideal for prizes and gifts. 

Send For This Book—Official rules of every known card game, 
300 in all, including Pirate Bridge, 15c postpaid. Catalog of all kinds 
of playing cards, educational games and supplies Free. Address 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. 


Dept. F-1 Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Toronto, Canada 


EN of affairs—success- 
ful men everywhere— 
value the comfort of 

The Florsheim Shoe. There’s 
a shape to suit any peculiarity 
of your feet and satisfy your 
style preference. 


Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


The Ivory Garter has a hook that 
holds securely. The tighter you pull 
it the better it holds. Your garter will 
never fall if it is the 


x 
S en U.S & FOREIGN ier 


Doesn’t bind. Light, cool and comfortable. 


Hygienic. Hasno pad. 


Best webbing. Beauti- 
Xs 


There’s a Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the season’s 
correct styles. His name and 
booklet on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


ful white trimmings. 
The Ivory Garter is 
the same high quality 
as before the war. 

Prices 50c, 35c, 25c. 


Men’s Side Garter 


Made especially for 
those who do not likea 
garter around the leg or 

those troubled 


The Reliance— 
A straight 

shape — fits 

every foot— . a, cell 7; 
Look for | H | (a, Price 


name in 


Ss: 

, Lisle 

c. 
DEALERS: 
Order from 
yourjobberor 

} direct. Cata- 
log including 

¥ women’s gar- 
ters on request. 


Ivory Garter Co., Sole Mfrs. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


New York Sales Office 
200 Fifth Ave. 
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American Housewives 
are the first line of 
defense in the war 


against waste 


Women of America cannot 
control food prices, but they 
can help to prevent food waste. 
Food saving is imperative, and these 
three UNIVERSAL Home Needs 
will help you to ‘‘do your bit’’ in the 
nation wide economy campaign. 


UNIVERSAL 
Food Chopper 


turns the left-over pieces of meat, 
vegetables, fruits, etc., into delicious, 
nutritious dishes. Eliminates waste; 
cuts down your food bill and saves 
you timeand work. Self-sharpening, 
self-cleaning, and will last a lifetime. 


Four sizes, $1.35 to $2.75. 


UNIVERSAL 
Bread Maker 


Home-made bread is more nutri- 
tious than baker’s bread and costs 
less. With the Universal Bread 
Maker there is no waste of mate- 
rials and the mixing and kneading is 
done in three minutes. Makes rye, 
whole wheat and Graham bread as 
easily and quickly as it makes white 


bread. Four sizes, $2.00 to $3.50. 
UNIVERSAL 


Coffee Percolator 


uses about one-third less coffee than 
is ordinarily required, thus conserv- 
ing the supply—saving you money 
and providing a more delicious and 
healthful beverage every day. Sizes 


4 to 14 cups. $3.25 and upward. 
Ask Your Dealer for a Demonstration 


Write to Dept. No. 707 For Free Booklets 
of Wartime Recipes 


On Sale at Hardware and Housefurnishing 
Stores Everywhere 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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he had passed in these last sixteen minutes, 
which seemed like sixteen hours, made this 
transition possible. 

The deacon went through the next two 
rounds hoping—almost praying—that Long 
Tom might win; but it was not until 


_after they were ended that the thing hap- 
pened which inevitably translated the dea- ~ 


con from a passive partisan into a violently 
active one. 

This came through the little man’s no- 
ticing that after the sixth round Tom’s 
chief second, a fellow whose forehead was 
mainly hair and whose jaw was progna- 
thous almost to deformity, did not enter 
the ring, but sat looking about him and 
grinning or winking wisely as he recog- 
nized acquaintances here and there among 
the spectators, leaving his two helpers to 
go through the form of refreshing the 
wearied fighter. 

“Think he’s got it won?” gulped the 
deacon, unable to imagine any other sen- 
sible reason for such conduct. 

“Won? Naw!’’—with a grimace of con- 


tempt. ‘‘We’ve stalled him through half - 


a dozen rounds and given the boys a fight; 
now let the Bear Cat finish him up.” 

“Finish him up! Don’t you want your 
man to win?” asked the little man in 
amazement. 

“Win? Naw! We’re bettin’ on the 
Bear Cat. We just give this boob fifty 
dollars to stand up to him five or six 
rounds. The Bear Cat ain’t been fightin’ 
yet. He’s been pretendin’ to fight. He 
ain’t hit ’im hard; but he’s agoin’ to, for 
he’s sore as a bull at Tom for that knock- 
down.” 

The deacon’s blood flamed hot. 

aoe Judas!” he hissed, his face very 
red. 

The prize-ring tout, huge as Ajax beside 
the deacon, grinned at him, scorning the 
insult. 

‘°S all in the game!” he sneered un- 
pleasantly. 

The deacon struggled a moment with 
his indignation, and then something broke 
inside that changed him remarkably; for, 
with a leap and a scramble, he was up in 
the ring, fanning Long Tom Crockett with 
atowel. He did not know how he got there. 
He did not stop to reason why. He only 
knew he was there and fanning frantically 
the face which, with eyes closed like a 
tired child but mouth open and sucking 
in breath, lay back against the stake, 
lungs working like bellows. At the first 
tremor of the gong the eyes opened, grew 
wide with wonder; then brightened un- 
believingly at the sight of the deacon there 
with the towel. 

“You're going to win, Tom!”’ piped the 
volunteer second into the fighter’s ear as 
he passed him on the way to the center of 
the ring. 

Tom’s answer was another of his gory 
grins; but there was obviously a new spirit 
in the man. He fought with a feeling 
that some higher power had climbed into 
his corner. 

The deacon ducked out between the 
ropes and went tumbling down among the 
buckets, bottles, sponges and seconds at 
the corner. The latter looked at him 
askance; but they made way. The dea- 
con’s face was flushed; his spirit was in 
his eyes; determination and the audacity 
of a fighting mood marked his manner. 
He was very warm; perspiration dripped 
from his face. He whipped off his coat and 
vest and felt better. His collar was wilted, 
and he whipped that off and felt better 
still. He had a cocky feeling. He doubled 
his fists and moved his arms like piston 
rods. He elbowed the seconds; he stepped 
on their toes in his fidgetings. They scowled 
and cursed, but did not strike. 

And all the while the deacon’s eyes were 
on the fighters. He crept along the edge 
of the ring, with his face so close to it that 
their flying heels might strike him; and 
continually he shouted encouragement to 
his man. To encouragement presently the 
deacon surprised himself by adding ad- 
vice; and such advice—to come from a 
deacon or to go over the ropes into a 
prize ring! 

“Beware! Beware! Keep your adver- 
sary off! Try a barrage with the left! 
Endeavor to strike the fellow as he ad- 
vances!” 

Though the Bear Cat tried hard, it was 
an even round; and the deacon, knowing 
it was even, rejoiced. When the Jumper 
Man came rocking to his corner it was the 
deacon who tossed the stool through the 
ropes and the deacon who got to him with 
the first approving word. 
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In the next round it became ¢l\, 
dent that the tall fellow was imyiyi, 

“My old science—is comin’ |, 
panted in the deacon’s ear as he 
more to the stool. ‘This boob tl} 
he’s such a bad man would ’a’ ; 
for me once.” 


confidence and make him strong 
ually, so that he could fight his 
from drunkenness to sobriety—} 
the place of an outcast to a positi( 
least admitted of self-respect. | 

From this moment forward the 
enthusiasm was triumphantly mor, 
every shout a prayer, which mean} 


doubled up like a husk and went, 
the floor, with his face a sickly b 

Instantly, as if with eagerness, \ 
edo man was upon him, ing | 
and counting: ‘‘One—two—thr 
But instantly, too, the deacon hz 
along the side to within a yard of 
big fellow curled in agony. j 

“Tom!” he shouted. “Tom! } 
For the love of victory, get up!” 

Tom seemed to hear this frant 
and lurched to his knees. 

“Four—five—six—seven ——”| 
edo arm was still waving, but Tq 
were on it now, and urged by thi 
of the fighter, more valiant perh) 
if his head had been entirely : 
elevated himself joint by joint as | 
advanced till at nine he oni 
with the Tuxedo man holding offi 
Cat, who was mad with anxiety tr 
and finish his man. 

When the Bear Cat did comé 
clinched, leaning on his opponenh 
and restfully. ; 

They broke and clinched and b] 
clinched till near the end of th: 
which found Tom recovered somet 
backing up, with his long left ar 
warily out in front of him. 

But this time, when the deacor| 
to shoot the stool into the corner, 
was holding it, and he found hin 
to face with that leering, traitor’ 
second, who coolly clung to the pie} 
furniture with an impish expressiy 


ace. 

“‘ Aw, let ’im stand a while!” t! 
sneered. ! 

Deacon Roger Stone had never} 
man in all his life that he could ree 
He was not trained in fisticuffs 0) 
or anything of the sort. In a phys 
test with this burly brute the dei) 
about the same: chance as a tam| 
with a hawk; but he had spirit. ‘ 
was between their outstretched ar 


own chair and out into the aisle. 
he released the stool to catch him 
the deacon swung it through t) 
barely in time to receive the 
haunches of Long Tom Crockett. 
Everybody for a dozen feet 10 
the brief struggle between this hu 
rilla and that odd little freak of a 
Long Tom, and a guffaw greeted 
throw of the larger man; but ¥ 
latter sprang up and reached for | 
of the deacon, as it went through t 
a dozen hands grabbed the owne 
prognathous jaw and hauled hi 


several voices, while vigorous 
him innocuous into his seat. 
The deacon did not even look bi 
“Great generalship, Tom!” he! 
ing. “You saved yourself by § 
Wonderful stamina! Next round 
goinand pa him for the neces 
seconds at least.” : 
But Long Tom’s face carried am 
sion of awful distress and he s# 
head dismally. . * 
(Continued on Page 49) | 
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A TRUE TOURING 


| —with airplane type motor 


RS 
— 
— 
i 
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SEDA 


| PMAGINE a luxurious closed car, 
finely appointed as a limousine, 

which in an instant can be altered with 

)ease into a regular touring model. 


| 
| 


Imagine, again, this car powered with 
so serenely competent a motor as to 
make it as capable for sustained cross 
‘country touring as for dignified city use. 


) 


' | Sucha car is the new twelve-cylinder 
 (airplanetype) National TouringSedan. 


In usefulness and value, in capacity 
‘and quiet elegance, it caps the manu- 
_ facturing endeavor of our seventeen 
fruitful years. 


This new National Touring Sedan 
is a big car, spacious and impressive, 
' accommodating seven passengers in 


utter comfort under all conditions. 


Itis very solidly and carefully built— 
entirely free from any annoying rattle 
—yet its structure embodies not a 
single ounce of unnecessary weight. 


It is upholstered in the highest quality 
of fine gray whipcord, and its appoint- 
ment is unusually elaborate and complete. 


Its conversion into a regular touring 
model is a matter of seconds only, the 
crystal panels disappearing into the 
body of the car. 


Most important of all, this new 
National Touring Sedan is a perform- 
ing closed car. 


The smooth, able and unfailing 
twelve-cylinder airplane type National 
motor around which it is built assumes 


the slightly heavier Sedan carriage 
without effort. 

It links the luxury and shelter of the 
fine closed car to the spirit and activity 
of an open model. 

It does so while retaining that pro- 
nounced ability and economy which 
have placed it foremost among all 
engine types. 

You can rely on this new National 
Touring Sedan for enjoyable travel in 
any season, under any weather, on any 
roads. 

We are sure that it will deliver you 
a higher degree of satisfaction than 

you have known from any other type 
Ai motor car. 


NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE 
CORPORATION INDIANAPOLIS 


Seventeenth Successful Year 


Complete Range of Body Styles in Both 


| Six © Twelve G ylinder Models 


7-Passenger Touring Car, 4-Passenger Sport Phaeton, 4-Passenger Roadster, Convertible Sedan 
The Six Sedan $2820, The Twelve Sedan $3420 
Open Car Prices—The Six $1995, The Twelve $2595 
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CCURACY is a relative term. Abso- 
lute precision doesn’t exist in this 
world. In many cases, it is a waste 

of money to even try to do more than 
approximate a given dimension. The 
problem, then, in making machine parts 
is to establish the permissible fo/erance in 
size for the purpose in hand. 


While in the parts of a meat-chopper no 
one expects such accuracy as in those of 
a sewing-machine, the proper means of 
insuring interchangeability of parts works a 
great economy in the production of either 
machine. Minute variations from any 
standard size cannot always be avoided. 


Pat. Off. 


the sign of 
accuracy, standardization, spee 


The question is how many ten-thousandths 
of an inch can that variation be tolerated 
without detriment to the working fit. 
The limit system specifies where that 
minute variation must stop. ‘That stops 
guessing and puts knowledge to work. It 
so standardizes production that parts may 
be assembled correctly and speedily. It is 
the secret of low assembling cost. 


With the GT D Limit Gage a boy can 
gage the product of an automatic ma- 
chine at the rate of, say, a thousand pieces 
an hour with the output kept running ac- 
curate to size. ‘This means economy, 
accuracy, standardization and sfeed-in- 
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quantity production—the great neé 
the American industrial world tode 
in the future. 


The war has taught Europe how tt 
out a great vo/ume of munitions, | 
trucks, gun carriages, aéroplanes 
other intricate war machinery, wit 
believable speed. When peace c 
millions of workers, trained in the 
the limit gage, will turn to industriaf 
suits; and America must meet this 3 
developed competition. Will she? 
that her machine parts will go tog 
or will she continue to guess that! 
near enough’’? 


GREENFIELD TAP AND DIE CORPORATION, Greenfield, Massachusetts, U. 


Gages Taps Screw Threading Dies Screw Plates 


Rapid Inspection Limit Gage 
for external diameters or sizes. 


Thread Limit Snap Gage. 


Reamers 


Lathes Screw Machines Grinders 


Pipe Tools 


Cold Saw Sharpeners 


Cutting-off Machines Threading 


Limit Snap Gage for testing 
cylindrical diameters. 


The screw should pass between upper points and hang on the lower. 


ntinued from Page 46) 

‘e hook for me, Deacon,’ he 
“‘T’m in; all in! I'll never get 
|’ vunch.” ; 

‘se!” ejaculated the little man 

vasperity, all the while rubbing 

ng the big fellow’s stomach as 

, the other seconds do earlier in 

‘Nonsense !”’ 
1Jeacon’s assumptions of hearty 

nall effect till a sudden gleam of 

tion came to him. 

he appealed excitedly. “Listen 
| not the Bear Cat you’re fight- 
gid John Barleycorn. He’s the 

akened you and took the game- 
(your heart. Whip him and you 
eBear Cat. Lose this fight and 
juteast and a bum to the end of 
; Win it and we will make you 
the church.” 
rollen eyes opened and looked 
ir. Theidea was getting through. 
« saw it and increased his efforts, 
aceived, he believed in the idea 

heart. 
‘she proposition, Tom—Barley- 
(’re fighting John Barleycorn, 


emy. Every time you hit the 
-\u whack old King John square 
« If you can whip him to-night 

p him always. One good blow 
\ien’t you got one more in 
1 Haven’t you?”’ the little man 


es lighted for a moment and 
again, and the deacon was 
see how really exhausted his 
;,et he continued desperately to 
4 et of mental hypodermics. 
‘u have, Tom!” he insisted. 
yhave! Rest up! Take things 
oh a round or two; and then, 
12t the chance, strike the beast 
| with the most terrible blow 
diver.” 
| the Bear Cat be doin’?”’ mut- 
sullen now in his hopelessness. 
ii!” scorned the deacon. ‘His 
spped. He can’t strike you hard 
7 | have been murdered long ago. 
tlelipered a real blow since you 
nover the heart in that first en- 
. "hink now—has he?”’ 

‘es rolled meditatively. It 
s, he was trying to remember; 
e on pressed the opening, lapsing 
rof vernacular of the ring, the 
w ch assailed his ears continually 
jore and more readily to his 


hien’t been hit hard till this last 
ya quite carelessly walked into 
ju not a quitter, are you, Tom? 
ate lay down on me, would you, 
eivhat I’m doing for you?” It 
zon to make this kind of appeal, 
didit might help. Immediately, 
}\reverted to the power of the 
a)“ Why, Tom, you’ve got this 
1~.ctually won, if you stay with 
; Tom, if you beat old Barley- 


fel 


ig, remember, you can beat him 
1 can quit the fighting game. 
be man once more. You can go 
yir wife and children and make 
eu and be proud of you.” 
) © queerest line of talk ever 
ita fighter’s ear by the queerest 
la ver Swung a towel or slapped 
1¢ 4 tired muscle into contracting 
t did the work. Long Tom stood 
si ly refreshed. 
t ; for two rounds,” instructed 
on “Stall and clinch and rest!” 
Ming up the terms rapidly and 
f(nd out what an uppercut was. 
fo. wed these instructions and 
k» his corner encouraged. 
yC* iron constitution telling,’’ 
he eacon. 
-¥3 inevitable that, in a gather- 
jize and on the very edge of 
: J wish, someone should recog- 
on. 


” 


I) Roger L. Stone!” yelled a 
We s with surprise and gloating. 
She! One of Brother Brockton’s 
Greetings, laughter and rail- 
. “Go to it, Deacon! Go to 
3 1 for you!” “‘That’s the stuff, 
:|“One of your Baraca boys— 
ren money on the deacon’s 
se and other good-natured 
®$8 were hurled at the busy 


say, the deacon, with his blood 
8)mperature, was rather una- 

“h recognition, though it must 
‘U threaten to scandalize him 


‘chance to send in his right. 
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quite hopelessly. Now he merely took note 
that the cries were friendly, for crowd psy- 
chology was at work. Sentiment was 
slowly changing. Disgusted with the Bear 
Cat for his apparent inability to put his 
man down, the mob, clamoring for a knock- 
out, began to switch its favor, jeering the 
Bear Cat and applauding Tom even when, 
through the next round, he clinched and 
loafed and rested as before, and, indeed, 
came out of it to his corner looking almost 
refreshed. 

“T got an awful good round in me yet, 
Deacon,” he grinned gorily, “‘if this is the 
last round.” 

“You can make it the last round!” an- 
swered the deacon, quick and sharp, while 
he waved the towel energetically and urged 
the other seconds to their half-hearted task. 

“Tf you can whip old Barleycorn to- 
night you can whip him always,” he iter- 
ated endlessly, and with such fervor of 
faith that Long .Tom began to believe it 
firmly and waited eagerly for the gong. 

But the gong was long in sounding. The 
timekeeper was in league with the betters, 
and unfair. He was giving their man an 
extra fifteen seconds of rest. 

The deacon sensed this and smiled, for an 
extra fifteen seconds would do his own man 
no harm. But, glancing over his shoulder, 
he espied, behind a barricade of the bodies 
of his seconds, the champion of the North 
Side Athletic Club taking a long grateful 
draft from a small flat bottle. 

“It is John Barleycorn you're fighting, 
Tom!” the deacon cried. “They’re giving 
him liquor.” 

“Then I’ll get him!”’ gloated Tom. 

The two men met in the exact center of 
the ring, the Bear Cat rushing and fighting 
hard. So violent was his onset that it broke 
through his adversary’s guard and per- 
mitted him to hammer again with those 
still painful but no longer terrible blows 
upon Long Tom’s ribs and tender flanks. 
The deacon, edging along the side as usual 
and getting more fight-wise every second, 
saw his man flinch and his face take on that 
old haggard look of pain. 

“Keep away from him!” he bawled. 
“Keep away and then plant a good one— 
the hardest you can command!”’ 

Big Tom called upon his well-thewed 
legs, and they responded nobly, bearing 
him out of danger for the moment, while 
the deacon’s fire-control signals continued 
to come. But there were hundreds of fran- 
tic advisers besides. 

“Punch him!” “Jab him!” ‘‘ Uppercut 
him!”’ “Now the hook!”’ ‘‘Come across to 
thejaw!”’ ‘‘Counter! Counter!” “‘ The left 
to the bread basket!”’ ‘‘Look ou-u-u-ut! 
Look out for his right!”’ “Guard that jaw!” 
“Keep your shoulder up and your elbow 
down!” “Bore in! Now! Now! Right 
and left to the body—quick!”’ ‘‘ Double 
him up!” “Another!” “‘Now try for the 
point!’’, These were only some of the 
shouted directions from all sides; and 
the deacon had a very penetrating voice. 

When to the fighters all other coachings 
had melted into mere yelpings, the deacon’s 
cries of confidence, of enthusiasm, of vic- 
tory, carried clear and sharp to the ears of 
both contestants, and the arrogant cock- 
sureness of them maddened the Bear Cat 
to the point where he lost what little dis- 
cretion that draft from the small flat bottle 
had left him. 

Once more he came charging in, head 
down, so swiftly that Tom had just time to 
set himself, so that his arm stiffened, with 
the whole body bracing behind it, as his 
left glove met that onrushing head with a 
jarring shock which straightened and stag- 
gered the Bear Cat, leaving him momen- 
tarily helpless. 

“Your right! Right to the jaw!” bel- 
lowed the deacon, lapsing completely into 
the only speech that met the need of the 
moment. 

But it was too late. Tom was so shaken 
up by the impact that he lost his balance; 
and, before he could set himself for another 
swing, the Bear Cat was covering up. But 
now, instead of coming on as usual, he was 
backing off round the ring. Tom followed, 
jabbing with his left and looking for a 
Ultimately 
they clinched and wrestled, but with the 
tall man—the cooler, the stronger and the 
more alert—watching now for an oppor- 
tunity to pivot a short-arm blow to the jaw 
at close quarters. 

The spectators, sensing the nearness of 
an end of some sort, grew wild, and then 
wilder. They shouted; they stamped; 
they whistled and uttered profane objur- 
gations to relieve their pent-up emotions 
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as the significant change in the status of the 
two fighting behemoths became more ap- 
parent to all. 

In the midst of this there was a sudden 
swift exchange of blows in the Bear Cat’s 
corner, with nothing to be seen for a mo- 
ment but weaving bodies and flying gloves. 
Then, all at once, Long Tom was standing, 
with his hands at his sides, glancing first 
at the referee and then at the burly figure 
hanging spectacularly half over the ropes, 
head pendent, arms swinging, the lines 
themselves bounding under the sudden im- 
pact of this great dead weight. For a mo- 
ment there was silence all over the house. 

“Good night! What a hook!” yipped a 
voice in the gallery; and then bedlam 
broke loose as the referee stepped forward 
and his arm began to rise and fall. 

It waved ten times; and it might have 
wigwagged twenty more, for the figure on 
the ropes did nothing but turn over and sag 
slowly downward to the canvas. 

The referee turned and—reluctantly, the 
deacon thought—caught the glove of Long 
Tom and held it high in token of his victory. 
The crowd cheered, the losing betters 
cursed, and the deacon, bounding into the 
ring, kissed the big smeared face of the 
conqueror. 

But at this juncture a man crept through 
the ropes who, as he stood up, flashed a star 
from under his coat. This interloper was 
followed by others, some of whom ranged 
round him and others of whom gathered in 
the seconds. 

“Principals and seconds under arrest!”’ 
snapped a sharp voice, and the deacon’s 


THE LAST SPY OFFENSI 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


is not the work of paid confidential investi- 
gators so much as the voluntary aid of 
American and Allied business men and 
travelers. There are Allied eyes to-day on 
nearly every German operation; and more 
than one order to Imperial agents in Mexico 
has failed of execution because of these 
sleepless eyes. 

It is not difficult to learn about the Ger- 
man moves in that country. The United 
States Government knows every possible 
means of communication between Mexico 
and the outside world. It knows of the 
possibilities through Salvador, Spain, Ar- 
gentina and Japan. It knows the messen- 
gers and agents who travel between Cuba, 
South and Central America, and Mexico; 
and most of the time the United States or 
one of the Allies knows what is being sent. 
The system of watching the German agents 
in this Latin Republic is so water-tight that 
most of the danger is past. 

One can meet many Americans who be- 
lieve that our system in Mexico is weak 
because it is so easy for people to travel 
back and forth without passports. I heard 
directly of several instances where Amer- 
icans went to different parts of that country 
without official permission; and I returned 
to the United States without having to give 
up my passport, which is required now by 
State Department regulations. Some opium 
smuggling still goes on, some information 
still goes back and forth, and some Ger- 
mans succeed, through Mexican and other 
neutral agents, in purchasing war materials 
in the United States; but the big moves 
are almost always nipped in the bud. 

Not even the Austrian Consul in Mon- 
terey, the chief industrial and railroad cen- 
ter in Northern Mexico, is able to get his 
carloads of sulphuric acid out of the 
United States, even though he has the 
largest wholesale and retail drug store in 
that part of the country. Whether his 
object is to divert this acid from war pur- 
poses, or whether it is for use in Mexico, 
it matters not. He was balked even when 
he organized, through Mexican workers, 
a wax-match factory, and ordered still more 
sulphuric acid. His business and that of 
his satellites may be the business of the 
Imperial German Government; and Uncle 
Sam is not taking chances. 

The last spy offensive was another Ger- 
man failure, as both Mexico and the Ger- 
mans are beginning to realize. Mexico and 
the United States to-day are on friendlier 
relations than at any time during the war. 

Since the first four of this series of articles 
on Mexico were written there have been 
certain events of more than ordinary 
significance that change, in some respects, 
the statements in those articles. Between 
the time of the writing and the publication 
of the article entitled Rising or Setting Sun 


_ the two nations are being 
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flushed face blanched as he felt. 
hand upon his shoulder and turne 
ognize a plain-clothes man stand} 
side. 
An instant later that writh 
became aware of something 
aisle just beyond the ropes gs 
who had devised and collab 
spectacular raid upon a bo: 
generated into a prize fight 
man! Shocked beyond ut: 
movement even—eyes popp 
tounded minister could o 
gaze, amazement and regret 
every line of his benevolent 
Under this gaze the deacon, for} 
time, became vividly conscious of 
in which he appeared and realized 
had borne a sympathetic and 1g 
contributory part in this disgracef 
upon which the police had 
melodramatically, descended 
instant of climax. It wanted only 
ence of his beloved pastor, star 
with that grieved, heartbrok 
upon his face, to make the deg 
realization and his sense of shame; 
complete. J 
This mood, however, did not ] 
It could not last long. The blood 
hot in the deacon’s veins; the « 
ness of victory and of worth-whi 
achievement was too strong. In 
shame, his face lit with an exuber 
of triumph. eS : 
“‘He won, Pastor!” the deacon 
“It’s Brother Crockett, the Jumy 
He whipped John ——— 
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in Mexico, President Wilson r 
de jure Government. Presi 
addressed an autograph le 
Wilson, notifying him of 
selection as President of M 
election; and on August 
Wilson, without consulting 
extended our official reco 
present Mexican Governme 

In Tampico the labor d 
increased; and General Cz 
two hundred soldiers to the 
order, while a number of 
written to the United States 
asking that American mari 
protect the city at night. 
the Mexicans declare that 
go on the street after darki 
borhoods, and they requ 
intervention. £4 

Food and money contin 
scarcer throughout Mexico 
official announcements. 
Federal Government notifie 
of the state of Nuevo Leén 
the Central Federal T 
unable to give to the state 1 
the federal taxes which ha 
sent there. The governor wa! 
he would have to raise m: 
government as best he 

In the warehouses of 
over forty thousand hid 
tation; but they cannot 
the Mexican Governmer 
the duty be paid in gold, 
for the exporter to get th 
He has notified American 0 
has sixty thousand hi 
houses, available to the Alli 
required amount of gold 1 
leave the United States. — 

Business in the Mon 
trict has continued to in 
the figures quoted in my} 
Mexico—Enemy or y? 
exportations amounted 


this part of Mexico. 

As to whether Mexico 
or an ally of the United 
is still undecided; but. 


every rise of the sun. 
But Mexico is and m 
time as she was descri 
foreigner in Tampico. — 
“Mexico,” he declared 
a great national movin 
operator and his machine 
Four reels of the revoluti 
wound. Nobody knows ' 
the Great Author of Hum 
the last act is just about to beg! 
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seat} performance of 
i) X85 Goodyear Cord Tires 
@ bes] on the speedways of 
| America this season is 


{, every motor car owner in the 
ountry. 


joth in the number of victories 
ehieved and in the character 
¢ these victories, it is a per- 
frmance without parallel in 
rotor racing history. 


Js significance for the average 
cr user lies in the fact that 
seedway racing more swiftly 
aid mercilessly tests the merit 
ca tire than any other usage. 


“he manner in which a tire 
reets the 
sain, punishment and fatigue 
( Beek work, dependably i in- 
ccates its capacity for service 
uder normal conditions. 


(s0dyear Cord Tires have won 
eery officially recognized race 
I:ld on the speedways and 
tacks of America this year. 


lore than that, Goodyear 
(ord ‘Tires have won virtually 
gery place of importance in 
€ery such race this year. 


Joquent as these facts are of 
te speed, spring and stamina 
« Goodyear Cords, their great- 
«taccomplishment in this field 
yt remains untold. 


ivery victory by Goodyear Cord 
res in the past racing season 
hs been won by a non-stop run! 


“hink— you motorists who 
how something of racing and 
i hardship—what this means in 


| 


| 


= of signal importance. 


intensified heat,. 


a season where world’s records 
have fallen as grain before the 
scythe. 


Think what a tire must have in 
vitality and strength to stand 
up and lead without failure 
under the stress of speeds re- 
peatedly in excess of a hundred 
miles an hour. 


You who have thrilled to the 
furious pace of the stretches, 
who have seen that sudden per- 
ilous side-fling of weight and 
momentum at the turns, can 
realize in some degree what 
these victorious tires have had 
to bear. 


The wonder is not that their 
season-long record of triumphs 
should stand without a blemish, 
but that rubber and cotton 
could be so manufactured as to 
survive such usage at all. 


As a fitting climax to a season 
of absolute conquest, Good- 
year Cord ‘Tires carried Louis 
Chevrolet and his Frontenac 
to brilliant victory in the 100- 
mile Harkness Gold Trophy 


race a few weeks ago. 


Staged at Speedway Park, L.I., 
this was the most desperately 
driven contest of the entire year. 


To win against the seventeen 
competitorsarrayed against him 
Chevrolet drove at an average 
rate of I10.4 miles an hour, 
breaking all world’scompetitive 
records for the distance. 


So keen was the pace that the 
slightest failure on the part of 
his car or its tires would un- 


doubtedly have cost him first 
honors. 


Chevrolet drove his race with- 
out a stop, and won it on 


Goodyear Cord Tires. 


DePalma, Hearne, Mulford, 
Hickey, Vail, Lewis and Hen- 
ning, who followed him across 
the finish line in the order 
named, also rode Goodyear 


Cord Tires. 


Of the eight winners listed, 
only one changed a tire or 
made a stop during the entire 
race. 


A like consistency of perform- 
ance under similar conditions 
has never been delivered by 
any other tire. 


Goodyear Cord Tires are the 
choice of an overwhelming 
majority of the master automo- 
bile drivers of the world. 


These men choose tires with 
extraordinary care, since upon 
them may depend not only 
victory, but their personal 
safety as well. 


They choose Goodyear Cord 
Tires for their superior speed, 
strength and endurance —the 
reasons you should choose them 
for your car. 


Their quality makes them 
higher-priced—and Jerzer. 
Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 


“Tire Saver” Accessories are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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program, are Disston saws. 


Nowhere is the importance of per- 
fect saws more imperative than in 
building a good ship and keeping her 
safe and seaworthy. That is why ship- 
builders and ships’ carpenters use 
Disston saws and tools. 


From the shipyards of Clyde to the 
drydocks of Calcutta, wherever the 
tang of shipping puts the importance 
of perfect tools into italics, you will 
find Disston saws and tools perform- 
ing their faithful services. 


The shipping of the world salutes 
the superiority of Disston standards 
—from the leisurely gondolas of 


vicinity. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
MEMPHIS: NEW ORLEANS 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Cutting Forests into Fleets 


We are building ships as we never built ships before. Ships 
that are hurling America’s men and guns and war supplies 
into Europe’s fighting lines. Chief among the tools relied upon 
to carry out the government’s $2,000,000,000 ship-building 


All Disston saws and tools are guaranteed perfect in material and 
workmanship. Sold by all progressive hardware dealers in your 
Send today for the free Disston Handbook of Saws. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


Venice to the swift greyhounds of 
ocean lanes. 


Disston makes every type of saw 
used in shipbuilding. Metal saws that 
nip into the harsh texture of steel 
cables and heaviest castings with rigid 
ease. Powerful cross-cut saws that fell 
and buck the millions of feet of South- 
ern pine, Douglas fir, oak, ash, cedar, 
and cypress needed for our new mer- 
chant marine. Great power-driven 
band and circular saws that cut it into 
shipyard lengths. Hand-saws that are 
the first choice, man for man, of over 
75% of the woodworkers of the world. 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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ew that Persis would never play 
gagain. Odd that he should have 
igersoll find his shadow and prove 
1; it was “reely true!” It was 
, »ssible, he decided, as he began his 
| that Jared had taught him how 
jabstance—for he had done rather 
tial thing after all; which was 
isis had said was necessary. 

s orning’s mail brought him back 
nd a card: 


: I’m engaged sure enough, and 
and really true to Jared; and 
ich a fickle person as I seem. 
m the race, Hemmy; he found 
w. Please put my picture on the 
the rest; and take dinner with us 
pectability steals over you un- 
| Jimsey asks to be cordially and 
47 remembered! You mustn’t ever 
Jay more about it. PERSIS.”’ 


#? the ring was wadded with old- 
on to make it small enough for her 
‘esting in his palm he looked at it 
| How quickly shadows can be 
—not so with substance! “You 
r ask me any more about it’’— 
f the world, shadows hate to 
bally idiots. Did she fancy 
ttle of what had happened? 
—for was it not a secret be- 
men, one of substance? At 
had the compliment of being 
proof that he, too, had won the 
my took the cabinet photo- 
is from its place of honor and 
m the wall, where it looked 
e Duchess of Argyle was on 
Daisy Spaulding on the other. 
ed! 
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rehers to the Sea 


’s one road is forward!”’ 
— George Meredith. 


WN the silver street they went 
Larching to the sea, 

and clear intent. 

of you and me, 

g down the silver street 

mg to the sea? 


over calm and foam, 
the break of day 
‘to sail away. 
to stay at home; 
the fire and keep the flock 
e wolf-packs crave, 
forge and turn the lock; 
3 to work and save, 
the smock and till the loam. 
Het, ours to stay at home. 


rom bluff and steep, 

lo man the deep ; 
our silver street they went, 
lance and clear intent, 
‘to the sea, 
coast and key. 
0 make and give for you; 
0 sow and reap; 

wake and live for you, 
on the deep. 


the street through sun and rains 
the cold rides forth; 

south and north, 

east and west, 

thousand terraced plains 
world their best, 

r-off trench and fleet ; 

down the silver street. 


Jor you and me, 

toward the sea, 
ther part remains ; 
gwe our flocks and grains, 
thousand terraced plains, 
he rivers leap; 
bluff and steep, 
over calm and foam. 
ours to work at home. 


| work and save for you, 
seacoast star ; 

watch fires brave for you 

€ you fare afar; 

? our forests, take our grains, 

| ike our bread and meat, 

tiers from a thousand plains, 

ors for the fleet ; 
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Then he cut the ribbon wadding on his 
ring and replaced it on his finger. She 
would be quite happy; quite tyrannical. 
He had no illusions about the matter. She 
would grow plump, given to mink capes, 
and overly fussy about the prep. schools for 
her grandsons. 

Hemmy knelt suddenly to bury his head 
in the chair arm where she had last sat. 
The warning of future loneliness rushed like 
wind to shatter all his hothouse whims. To 
be plump and fond of after-dinner speak- 
ing; to have someone bear him company 
in the faded years—someone besides the 
grinning wall of feminine ghosts 

He felt he could not bear it; yet he was 
glad he had proved Jared to be “reely”’ 
true. ‘At least, I’ve acquired permanent 
weights,” he told himself as someone 
knocked at the door. 

“T say, Hemmy,” called his leading 
woman, “‘are you in a poke or ready for 
bear?” 

““R-ready for bear,’’ he heard himseif 
answer. Really this acquiring substance 
was altogether too painful! 

“We're off for the morning bazaar at the 
Home,” she ran on in her high light voice. 
““You’re to auction off parrots in stunning 
gold-and-black cages. Are you on?” 

“Have the car wait; I must brush up 
eu Olibea 

Taking a sheet of note paper, he scribbled 
characteristically: 


“Dear Hanson: I’ve found the dark 
horse. Too much comedy! Shade my part 
with emotion. Make me lose the girl to the 
other chap. I’ve felt lately I was ready for 
deeper parts; but perhaps that is because 
a man never looks into the subject of re- 
form until his hair thins! HEmMnmy.”’ 


he Poets’ Corner 


Take our dreams on wing-shod feet— 
All we plan and pray— 
With you down the silver street 
Toward the break of day! 
—LHdith Franklin Wyatt. 


War and the Tramp 


y NDER the bridge where I used to lie 
There’s asentry stationed, with eagle eye; 

There’s another standing with loaded gun 
Where in the tunnel I used to run; 
E’en in the car where I slept at night 
They are carrying powder and dynamite. 
With every soldier seeking a spy, 
The railroad’s no place for a tattered guy.” 


So runs the plaint chalked in a tunnel of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad by some 
vagabond versifier from the ranks of the 
Ancient Order of Slackers. No doubt the 
tramp who wrote the above stanza was 
seized with writer’s cramp, or he would 
have continued thus: 


“The friendly cop in the city street, 
Who used to wink when I crossed his beat, 
Now hales me promptly into court, 
Where my little spiel’s cut rudely short, 
And I have to prove an alibi 
To the charge 0’ being an alien spy. 
Then, instead of jail and board and bed, 
I’m sentenced to go to work, instead. 


“And when the woman, who never before 
Turned a Tired Tatters away from her door 
Without a dinner, hot from the pan, 

Or the makings, at least, of a Mulligan, 
Now bargains for work in the onion bed 

In return for a hand-out of coffee and bread 
And a stingy little wedge o’ pie. 

It’s enough to bring tears to a hobo’s eye! 


“Or if by chance I dodge disgrace 
In the shape of work, I have to face 
All sorts of officers, who are bent 
On sending me to the khaki tent. 
Small comfort’s a registration card 
To a husky lad 0’ my age, Pard— 
A man with no infirmity 
Save a roving foot for exemption plea. 


“There’s not a chance for me to shirk— 
I have to fight or I have to work ; 
For every billboard bears this sign: 
YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YOU— 
FALL IN LINE! 
And when for the open road I yearn, 
A job confronts me at every turn. 
I’ve got to move on and I’ve nowhere to go— 
Say, war is , believe me, Bo!”’ 
—Anna Nixon. 
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A new departure in a two- 
button, double-breasted, patch 
pocket model, showing the 
“Bull Dog” lapel, the full- 


chested front, and trim waist 


lines. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH 
COMPANY 


Tailor Shops at Rochester, N. Y. 
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Good Music Is Meant For All 


Great composers do not write for the rich alone. They have 
no intention that price shaii keep their masterpieces out of the 
home of any man, woman, or child who has an ear for fine music. 


The policy of the CENTURY EDITION 
is in perfect agreement with the demo- 
cratic spirit of all musicians. It elimi- 
nates the price bugaboo. It places a 
choice collection of classic and modern 
standard compositions for voice, piano, 
and violin within the reach of every 
singer or player, student or teacher, atthe 
incredibly low price of ten cents a copy. 


What selection is it you now wish to play 
or to teach? Isit the famous Cradle Song 
from Jocelyn? Is it the sprightly Air de 
Ballet by Chaminade; Tschaikowsky’s 
haunting Song Without Words; Beetho- 
ven'’s majestic Farewell to the Piano; 
or the Humoresque by Dvorak? 


Most of the best standard compositions— 
nearly 2000—are in the CENTURY 
EDITION. You can get them at any 
music-store and you will have to pay 
only ten cents a copy. 


Every copy of CENTURY EDITION is 


perfect and printed on full-size sheet 
music paper of the finest standard 
quality. 


You usually have to pay from 25c to $1.00 


a copy for your music. Yet you get 
none that is more carefully revised, 
more carefully fingered, more beauti- 
fully engraved and more easily read 
than CENTURY EDITION. 


A Few Century Selections 


Star of Hope, Kennedy The Secret, Gautier 
Faust, Leybach Alpine Glow, Oesten 
Largo, Handel Crimson Blushes, Lester 
Herdsman’s Cottage, Heims Dancing Spirits, Bohm 
Convent Bells, Ludovic Wayside Rose, Fischer 
Marche Militaire, Schubert Lily of Valley, Smith 
Twilight Reverie, Guy Mountain Belle, Kinkel 


Dimes count today as they seldom have 


counted before. So you'd better inves- 
tigate the CENTURY EDITION. Get 
CENTURY EDITION music and Free 
CENTURY catalog from your dealer. 


If your dealer hasn't a CENTURY catalog, send us his name and address. 
We will send you a catalog free. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUB. CO., 241 W. 40th St., New York City 
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HE man who moves in a sr 


mall circle 
can take chances in the selection of 
his evening jewelry, but the big busy 
man of affairs who recognizes the importance 
| of his social duties, who knows the impres- 
I sion created by correctness in all details of 
his dress, wears Krementz Evening Jewelry. 
Then he need give no thought to what 
others may think—correctness always ap- 
peals, always reflects to his credit. Consider 
| the class of men who wear Krementz Eve- 
ning Jewelry. Yet it costs no more than you 
are asked to pay for the ordinary kind. And 
| the best is none too good for you. The bet- 
ter dealers sell it. Write department F for 
booklet of new designs and with dress chart 
telling what to wear for all occasions. 


1 Krementz & Company, Newark, N. J. 
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3 STUDS, 4 VEST BUTTONS, |. 
1 PAIR LINKS SET $7.00 
LINKS AND STUDS $4 00 


GOES IN LIKE 
A NEEDLE 


HOLDS LIKE AN ANCHOR 


Lo 


cars. 


is to use it yourself. 


have paid this tribute to Neverleek Top Material — 
they have adopted it as regular equipment on their own cars. 


Neverleek is pre-eminently the top material for style 
It has lasting beauty and richness. Permanence of 
good appearance is based on a sound foundation of quality. 


Let us send you a little booklet of top information of 
interest to every motorist with a list of the cars on which 
Neverleek is used. Mailed free on request. 


TOP MATERIAL 


HE best recommendation you can give to any article 


Fifty motor car manufacturers 


F. S. CARR- COMPANY 


31 Beach Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


969 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE DEACON FALLS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The Jumper Man viewed the deacon 
contemplatively, respectfully—reverently 
almost, but was entirely dead to the power 
of such an appeal. Not one gleam of interest 
in the proposal to abandon the contest 
flickered in his resigned eye. 

“No, brother, I couldn’t doit. I couldn’t 
lay down on these boys. It wouldn’t be 
square.”” Then a sudden wistfulness ap- 
peared on the face of the Jumper Man and 
he leaned over close. “Stay and see the 
fight,’”’ he pleaded in a whisper. ‘‘It’ll help 
me through to know I’ve got one friend out 
there.” 

“Certainly not, Crockett!’’ snapped the 
deacon, affronted. ‘Certainly not!” 

“Ring’s clear! Come on!” shouted a 
voice. 

“No hard feelin’s,” urged the Jumper 
Man humbly, extending his hand. 

“None, Crockett. Only I’m disappoint- 
ed,” said the deacon, shaking hands with a 
boxing glove for the first time in his life and 
then watching the man go trailing out in 
his old bathrobe, followed by his seconds 
bearing a bucket, a sponge, a water bottle, 
a towel, and other paraphernalia of the 
fighter’s corner. 

With a dismal feeling in his heart the 
deacon followed, intending to make his 
way to the refreshing outer air at once; but 
instead he was caught in an eddy of the 
crowd herding to the seats for the main 
bout and borne inside. 

To the churchman it was a strange, re- 
pugnant, absorbing scene that stretched 
before his eyes. The first detail his gaze 
sifted out was naturally the spectators, a 
vast throng of laughing, talking, smoking, 
irreverent men, excited by lust of a spec- 
tacle of fighting and blood. Indeed, to the 
deacon these spectators did not seem so 
much individuals as some one huge organ- 
ism, a sprawling black creature with white 
specks that infolded the whole amphi- 
theater and filled the deacon with a sort of 
fear lest in its bloodthirstiness it should 
turn and rend him. 

And his friend was about to be flung to 
that monster as Christians once were 
thrown to lions! 

A kind of indignation began to burn in 
the deacon’s breast. He blamed not Tom 
but these cruel men, canopied by a hazy 
cloud of smoke from fifteen hundred cigars 
or cigarettes or pipes, each alike obnoxious 
to the deacon. 

But presently he forgot men and smoke 
through gazing, with a kind of fascination, 

/at the rectangular canvas-covered floor of 
the arena, raised in the exact center of the 
seating space to a height well above the 
heads of all, with a cluster of are lights over 
it that illuminated every detail. To the 
deacon it seemed like a gallows or a guillo- 
tine, and strange sensations filtered up and 
down his spine. 

He had recovered from his feeling of im- 
patience with the Jumper Man. He re- 
called that there had been something 
mournful, something inexpressibly pitia- 
ble, something almost noble about his bear- 
ing, as if he were going out with patient 
resignation to take his due punishment for 
failure. There he was now, climbing through 
the ropes, his entry greeted by a few scat- 
tered feeble handclaps. Next the Bear Cat 
came, and the house rocked with ap- 
plause. Now the deacon knew what Long 
Tom meant when he said he wanted to feel 
that there was one friend out there. Now, 
too, the way was open for the deacon to 
make his way out, for the crowd was mostly 
seated; but he postponed the exact mo- 
ment of departure, his interest being held 
by a succession of details, each of which to 
him was dramatic. 

Another man was in the ring now, a 
grossly fat fellow, swaggering about and 
appearing to be some sort of master of cere- 
monies who, in the absence of any cere- 
monies to master, engaged in persiflage 
with the press box and the near-by audience. 
But presently he beckoned to the Jumper 
Man, who threw off his bathrobe as if he 
knew what to do, and stepped almost 
jauntily to the center of the ring, clad only 
in black trunks and shoes. 

“Long Tom Crockett, heavyweight, 196 
pounds, unattached!” shouted the an- 
nouncer. 

Tom nodded sheepishly, and again there 
was a feeble rain of handclaps. Next the 
announcer invaded the Bear Cat’s corner— 
no mere beck this time, but a deferential 
leading out of a person of consequence. 


November ) 


The Bear Cat stripped as a bur 
of a man, slightly shorter than T 
huger, with great massive shoul 
biceps that knotted under his shiny 
cannon balls. His head was big an, 0 
his hair was cut short and clung |x 
small kinky curls; his neck was s}¥ 
thick, and his eyes were small, set 1» 
gether and emitting a savage glee . 
glanced scornfully at his opponent 
and then bowed to the crowd, fi 

“Bear Cat Jimmy Welsh, 206 
North Side Athaletie Club!” hay 
functionary. 

Again the house rocked with al 

0 


and no wonder, for Bear Cat Jimm 
every inch a fighting man, and thq 
had come to see a fight. | 


A man in a Tuxedo now slipped 4 


so far as appearances went; but th 
judged it was not. All at once thes, 
ing master of ceremonies shout 


The two gladiators, facing 
warily, threw up their gloves 


canvas; fiddle of lightly pivo 
of leather on flesh in light 
touches; and then louder repo 
pact of glove on glove as bloy 
and parried, followed by 
weaving of legs and arms and 
end of which the two boxers 
bracing like brothers and cli 
other fondly. 
“Break! Break!’’ came the she 
of the referee. ei 
This all appeared rather harr 
the deacon became critically 
The Bear Cat was clever, he 
Long Tom was clumsy and 
ponderously aimed blows gs 
mark till sometimes a foot 
and arm appeared behind th 
the shoulder of the Bear 
easily dodged a blow that, 
must have extinguished 
there; or perhaps the Cro 
through the air like a derri 
swished where the Bear Cat’s he 
a moment before but was not 
the latter had suddenly ducked I 
bit of danger. But such an exchangin 
ably terminated with the two me 
each other fondly and the referee 0 
irritatingly ‘‘Break!’’ } 
“Why do they embrace each sh 
inquired the deacon of a human 
he felt crowding in beside him va 
stood jammed against the back wi 
scores of yards from the seat to ji 
was entitled. 
“Embrace each other? Say!” 
And a very tough young man 
the deacon’s features over with a 
glance, while he all but sniggered ¥ 
joy in the discovery of such a typ 
an environment. But the deacon { 
back his stare. 
“That was my remark, sir,” he {0 
“Oh, why?”’—and the rude y 
veiled his snigger, but still enj 
“t’ avoid punishment. A fellow 2 
you when you’re huggin’ him anc(x 


+ ” 
. 


h 


seeking information from so 


me s¢'¢ 
matter how distasteful. 


‘Bear Cat’s a-hittin’ him every : 
reported the ill-bred one agreeably 
but with that superior air which | 
humblest may assume when impall 
formation to the greatest. “He go! 
and rattles him on the slats. You 
tall guy begin to cave direon 
at that uppercut. Oh, my! Oh, mj 

The deacon did not see the uppe# 
had no clear idea of what an uppe¥ 
and he was beginning to suspect 
untrained eye was not quick enoug® 
ceive what was really happening)? 
could discern plainly a red stain 01 
of the Jumper Man. The sight m 
sick, and then sorry; the next mdé 
was vengeful. 4 

“It wasn’t fair!” the deacon Py 
“He struck him when he wasn’t 1 

“Supposed to be lookin’!” cor 
the neighbor laconically. “Hi! 
Hi!” Further ejaculation was dr 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Vhile a mighty national army is being mobilized for 
National Service at government cantonments, the 


FREE The Mtreeee 


Laundry Man- 
ual lightens your laundry 


| There is . 
Standard / "i" 

| tag Washer of every type— 

| hand, power-driven, electric 

| —all built to the enviable 


o - Ta troubles. Your request on 

Wg 4 / SIE Wa Bs Usher a post card brings you a 

_ Maytag standard. PRES wow © copy without obligation. 
OT id - A RFA > ~ 

‘7 Swinging heversibhle Wrimger 

& 
f tther proves its everywhere-acknowledged present crisis with its consequent demand for 
Yorth. It represents the mobilized thought conservation of labor. That same degree 


ad experience of America’s foremost washing- of ‘‘matter o’ fact’? usefulness and definite 
achine builders and, with its city-home | economy which has already influenced the 
Cunterpart, the “‘Maytag Electric,’’ has an- purchase judgment of a quarter million users 
ered the call to greater helpfulness in the should prompt your preference for a Maytag. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY-— Dept. 205—NEWTON, IOWA 


DEALERS—The Maytag proposition is an unusual merchandising opportunity. Write! 
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-GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 
LEATHER BELTING 
Tanned by us for belting use 


There’s a double tax on unstandardized belting 


around—and decided to economize by getting a 2-ply belt of a 
different tannage. ‘‘I guess it will do all right,’’ he said. 


A belt unsuitable for the work to be done can lose money for 


you in two ways at once— 


— standardize your belts. Let Graton & Knight representatives show you how. 


/| 
| i lal . . . s . > 
Wh The first way is hard to detect. It occurs in the gradual Here is the record of how that belt ““did’’?— 
MW) if // slowing down of machines; in reducing output; in sapping Jan. 25 New belt installed (labor cost) . . .. . . $26.99 
A re pee Toneseuniv ieee 5 Jan. 27 New belt taken up (labor cost)" 29m. 20 e5 ue 9.06 
Wy Wi PrOCUCHOM. yt) 15 S500 DV ee ea <vemu els Jan. 28 New belt found to be too light for the work. 
MW © ///// oak : : s loss i = Taken off and returned to factory to have another 
| I} he second is a direct dollars and cents loss for expensive re ply added. Old 3-ply bele repaived ead pee | 
=////// pairs and adjustments—an unnecessary loss if the correct belt temporarily.’ . - . » 5a 64.56 
LLL had been installed originally. Feb. 15 New belt with extra ply added, cost of reinstalling 24.87 i 
Feb; 22 New belt takenup.. . 2 3) cient een 22.87 Ik 
HY, * a sg Mar. 8 New belt takenup. = <9 9 <> (ieee 23.87 
Hl s : ‘ : ; : May 3 New belt taken up... \.) 7cshicnenereiaeanenemmemmnOD cal é 
i]! ; fh The high cost of unstandardized belting was painfully dis- . Total expense) s820500 
HF f Aes covered by a mill superintendent recently. May 7 Tests show efficiency of machine to be less than with ; 
ey) ¢ x N- : the old 3-ply belt. 
e It was necessary to replace a 24 3-ply belt that had given long May 15 Graton & Knight 24” 3-ply Heart Belesechenesmmar alam | 
ae and profitable service. The superintendent shopped leather belt for that job—installed. i 
Are you being taxed by the wrong belting? If you are, the remedy is simple 
| 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packings, and Specialties. if 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


Unassigned Territory for Dealers—Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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_ pntinued from Page 42) 

din roar that went up from the 
t of that vast animal which 
“Oh! Oh! Oh! What 
tion as the yell subsided. 

yf ie deacon, all his eyes made out 
he Bear Cat had suddenly lain 
, the floor, while the man in the 
.s standing over him, waving his 
4d down with a flail-like motion 


ng. 
Stitbree—four waves amid the 
indemonium, and then the Bear 
eli uneasily to his elbows, to his 
qi finally balanced on his feet, 
his hands in a position of de- 
‘{:count of nine. — 
iawhat did he lie down for?” 
¢ deacon, engulfed in the general 
2 of sensation. 
yown? Say!” And the deacon 

another swift stabbing glance. 
it lay down. He was knocked 
lly gee, but that tall guy packs 
eceft! If he ever puts it in the 
0 t’s all off with the Bear Cat.” 
ng unded and the two men dropped 
ais and went to their respective 
,| each of which a stool was shot 
) 2 ropes for the fighter to sit upon 
e ceived the ministrations of his 


; 1a—what happened?” inquired 
c|, “I—I didn’t seem to be able 


eft to the heart.”’ 


, 

g om caught him in the ribs with 
h 

’t that dangerous—a blow on 
’ 


— 


; 

Bot was almost as horrified that 
1dd hurt the Bear Cat as he was 
h¢atter hurt Tom’s mouth. The 
to him looked the deacon over 
isure now, since there was no 
) watch, noted the innocent, 
pression, and chuckled. 

b),” he responded to the deacon’s 
nd then bent to light a cigar. 

d man, there can be no denying, 
ni’ wildly excited. It was terrible! 
yil! The little man’s mouth was 
is|.ce was distorted, the muscles of 
ii until they ached. Abruptly the 
lagain and the men faced each 
n¢more. 

“hi fair!’”” protested the deacon. 
b 

re 

1e 


Sees ee be 


> 


aot allow them rest enough.” 
aght the deacon information he 
vossessed before about a thing of 
ad never thought: 

eloberry rules is three minutes 
<1 one minute rest.” 

ute rest! Preposterous! The 
w more than ever convinced of the 
7(the whole proceeding. Besides, 
t(ildnot have been fifteen seconds, 
heength of that first round had 
list fifteen minutes! The deacon 
s watch to measure this one, but 
did his eyes fall upon the face of 


ni determined to wipe out the 
tt knockdown. He tore into his 
viely. He flung him about the 
ei Tom’s lips bleeding again, and 
jwith terrible rights and lefts to 
: hee head that were not decisive 
cae they landed too high. Would 
ver ring? 
ion was quite too tense for the 
control. He was jumping up 


l did sound the little man 
iously followed one of the 
istincts of his being. Simply 
to be close to his friend he 
in the aisle to Tom Crockett’s 


he arrived where the big fellow 
‘small of his back, his head 
| the padded stake, his arms 
long the ropes, and his legs 
oward the center of the ring, 
ulse asserted itself. Reaching 
‘d/con got his lips within a foot of 
ls ear. 
S1\wiul, Tom, awful!” he shouted. 
to}: a Daniel and cease this shame- 
ké exhibition right now!” 
B \ck, with eyes closed and body 
ue elaxed to gain the fullest pos- 
from his brief respite, Tom 
ye iliar voice, rolled his head 
$2 and, looking down at the 
/4€ man, recognized him with a 
Tom had naturally been 
‘“iraged by that knockdown in 
und, and this new spirit was 
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reflected in his response to the deacon’s 
appeal. 

“You pray, Deacon, and I’ll fight,’’ he 
grinned. ‘‘ Maybe we can lick this boob.” 


The good man was disappointed. More- | 


over, he was shocked at that which to him 
was irreverence but to the Jumper Man 
was nothing like it; for to him religion was 
practical or it was nothing. Yet the deacon 
found himself quite unable to abandon the 
vicinity of his friend in a situation so 
fraught with pain and danger, and stood 
there appealing with his eyes until the gong 
clanged. Then, rather unconsciously, the 
disturbed little man slipped into an empty 


seat in the press box and clung there at the | 


very edge of the squared circle, his face on 
a level with the canvas, his eyes slanting 
upward into the zone of battle as the two 
giants hurled each other about the ring. 

The deacon was near enough now to see 
the expression of the faces, to note the red 
ferocity that glowed in the eyes of the Bear 
Cat, to see that new-grown confidence of 
Tom’s depart under his adversary’s vicious 
onslaughts, and to observe how anxiety 
second by second painted itself on the 
great somber face. He could see the blows 
land, too; see the Bear Cat arch his neck 
and shoulders into a sort of protective deck 
and go under the tall man’s guard to ham- 
mer on that lank stomach and ribs; could 
see them redden under the impact of the 
blows and observe the spasms of pain that 
shot across Tom’s features. He could even 
fancy he saw the great leg muscles sag and 
grow weak. 

And such a din of shouts down here at 
the ringside! Everybody was bawling; 
loudest of all, Long Tom’s seconds. 

“Uppercut ’im! Uppercut ’im when he 
comes in like that!”’ they kept calling. 

And once, in obedience to these instruc- 
tions, the big fellow’s arm hooked itself 
like the fluke of an anchor and, pivoting 
from the shoulder, swung down and up 
into the face of the Bear Cat with a 
mushy kind of a smash. At once the curly 
head bobbed up like a cork on the wave 
and the heavy arms, clasping spasmodi- 
cally the body of the Jumper Man, hung 
on tight. 

“‘Break!’’ snapped the referee, and when 
he forced the two men apart a crimson rose 
was blooming in the center of the Bear 
Cat’s face. 

A maddened yell went up from the 
crowd, which, once the fight started, seemed 
fairly impartial, their sympathies going to 
the victor of the moment. 

“Ataboy! Ataboy!” they shouted. 

The deacon for one instant permitted 
himself to know the thrill of a gust of 
unholy joy. But he did not shout. He 
felt weak and on the verge of collapse. 
By some process of sympathetic substitu- 
tion he had been in the ring with his friend. 
In his own nervous system he had suf- 
fered the impact of every blow and the 
wrench and strain of every effort. 

As he marked the tall man in his corner 
he studied his face anxiously. It was easy 
to see that this landing of another suc- 
cessful blow had strengthened his morale, 
though the battering of the round had 
weakened him physically. The seconds 
appeared to labor with redoubled energy 
to get their man on his feet for the gong, 
and the deacon merely endured through 
the agonies of this fourth round, because 
he expected it to be the last. To his sur- 
prise, however, the seconds, at the end of 
it, leaped once more to the task of pre- 
paring their man for further fighting. 

“But I thought it was four rounds?”’ 
he whispered hoarsely to one of the men 
in the press box. 

“That’s the bluff in the advertising, to 
comply with the law,’’ came the answer 
from a young man writing wildly; ‘“‘but 
it’s a finish fight.” 

Finish! That word had a terrible con- 
notation. The deacon was pale and dizzy, 
almost to reeling; his tongue was parched 
with so much open-mouthed gazing; his 
heart knocked against his ribs as if it had 
broken loose somewhere. Distressed be- 
yond any distress he had ever known, the 
deacon had managed to contain himself, 
hoping only that the four rounds might 
oe with the Jumper Man still upon his 
eet. 

Now nothing remained but to hope for 
victory; to hope that when the finish came 
it would not be Long Tom lying with his 
face to the resined canvas and the man in 
the Tuxedo counting the fatal number 
above his head. Something unexpected in 
the hidden nature of the churchman and 
something in all this scene through which 
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y Yoimprove your judgment and foresight, play cards. 


To play your favorite game correctly, send for the 
latest edition of ‘‘ The Official Rules of Card Games.’ 
To increase the pleasure of playing any game use 


’ 


Perfect slip—no misdeals. Big indexes—easy on the eyes. Superior quality—longer 
lasting. Now, asever, selling at the lowest price for which high-grade cards can be obtained. 
CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS—Gold edges. Art backs repro- 
ducing beautiful paintings in full color. Especially for card parties, 
clubs and social play. Ideal for prizes and gifts. 

Send For This Book—Offcial rules of every known card game, 
300 in all, including Pirate Bridge, 15c postpaid. Catalog of all kinds 
of playing cards, educational games and supplies Free. Address 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CoO. 


Dept. F-1 Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Toronto, Canada 


EN of affairs—success- 
ful men everywhere— 
value the comfort of (jf & Da 

The Florsheim Shoe. There’s [8 & > is 
a shape to suit any peculiarity el 
of your feet and satisfy your 
style preference. 


Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


The Ivory Garter has a hook that 
holds securely. The tighter you pull 
it the better it holds. Your garter will 
never fall if it is the 


| lvcry farier | 


Doesn't bind. Light, cool and comfortable. 


Hygienic. Hasno pad. l 


Best webbing. Beauti- 
‘Ss 


There’s a Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the season’s 
correct styles. His name and 
booklet on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U. S. A. NN 


ful white trimmings. 
The Ivory Garter is 
the same high quality 
as before the war. 

Prices 50c, 35c, 25c. 


. Men’s Side Garter 


Made especially for 
those who do not likea 
garter around the leg or 


The Reliance— |BRg7n 
A straight f 
shape —fits ls. ; 
every foot— Pp bball jff evo 3 
Look for eee 

name in 
shoe 


Prices: 
Silk 50c, Lisle 

i \ 25c. 

1 DEALERS: 
Order from 
yourjobberor 
i . Cata- 

f log including 
¥ women’s gar- 
ters on request. 


Ivory Garter Co., Sole Mfrs. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


New York Sales Office 
200 Fifth Ave. 
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BREAD MAKER) 


MADE BY 
LANDERS FRARY &CLAR 
NEW ERY TAIN, CONN, 
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American Housewives 
are the first line of 
defense in the war 
against waste 


Women of America cannot 
control food prices, but they 
can help to prevent food waste. 
Food saving is imperative, and these 
three UNIVERSAL Home Needs 
will help you to ‘‘do your bit’ in the 
nation wide economy campaign. 


UNIVERSAL 
Food Chopper 


turns the left-over pieces of meat, 
vegetables, fruits, etc., into delicious, 
nutritious dishes. Eliminates waste; 
cuts down your food bill and saves 
you time and work. Self-sharpening, 
self-cleaning, and will last a lifetime. 


Four sizes, $1.35 to $2.75. 


| UNIVERS/ 


UNIVERSAL 
Bread Maker 


Home-made bread is more nutri- 
tious than baker’s bread and costs 
less. With the Universal Bread 
Maker there is no waste of mate- 
rials and the mixing and kneading is 
done in three minutes. Makes rye, 
whole wheat and Graham bread as 
easily and quickly as it makes white 


bread. Four sizes, $2.00 to $3.50. 
UNIVERSAL 


Coffee Percolator 


uses about one-third less coffee than 
is ordinarily required, thus conserv- 
ing the supply—saving you money 
and providing a more delicious and 
healthful beverage every day. Sizes 
4 to 14 cups. $3.25 and upward. 


Ask Your Dealer for a Demonstration 


Write to Dept. No. 707 For Free Booklets 
of Wartime Recipes 


On Sale at Hardware and Housefurnishing 
Stores Everywhere 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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he had passed in these last sixteen minutes, 
which seemed like sixteen hours, made this 
transition possible. 

The deacon went through the next two 
rounds hoping—almost praying—that Long 
Tom might win; but it was not until 


_after they were ended that the thing hap- 


pened which inevitably translated the dea- 
con from a passive partisan into a violently 
active one. 

This came through the little man’s no- 
ticing that after the sixth round Tom’s 
chief second, a fellow whose forehead was 
mainly hair and whose jaw was progna- 
thous almost to deformity, did not enter 
the ring, but sat looking about him and 
grinning or winking wisely as he recog- 
nized acquaintances here and there among 
the spectators, leaving his two helpers to 
go through the form of refreshing the 
wearied fighter. 

“Think he’s got it won?” gulped the 
deacon, unable to imagine any other sen- 
sible reason for such conduct. 

“Won? Naw!’’—with a grimace of con- 
tempt. ‘‘We’ve stalled him through half 
a dozen rounds and given the boys a fight; 
now let the Bear Cat finish him up.” 

“Finish him up! Don’t you want your 
man to win?” asked the little man in 
amazement. 

“Win? Naw! We’re bettin’ on the 
Bear Cat. We just give this boob fifty 
dollars to stand up to him five or six 
rounds. The Bear Cat ain’t been fightin’ 
yet. He’s been pretendin’ to fight. He 
ain’t hit ’im hard; but he’s agoin’ to, for 
he’s sore as a bull at Tom for that knock- 
down.” 

The deacon’s blood flamed hot. 

uae Judas!” he hissed, his face very 
red. 

The prize-ring tout, huge as Ajax beside 
the deacon, grinned at him, scorning the 
insult. 

‘°’S all in the game!’ he sneered un- 
pleasantly. 

The deacon struggled a moment with 
his indignation, and then something broke 
inside that changed him remarkably; for, 
with a leap and a scramble, he was up in 
the ring, fanning Long Tom Crockett with 
a towel. He did not know how he got there. 
He did not stop to reason why. He only 
knew he was there and fanning frantically 
the face which, with eyes closed like a 
tired child but mouth open and sucking 
in breath, lay back against the stake, 
lungs working like bellows. At the first 
tremor of the gong the eyes opened, grew 
wide with wonder; then brightened un- 
believingly at the sight of the deacon there 
with the towel. 

“You’re going to win, Tom!”’ piped the 
volunteer second into the fighter’s ear as 
he passed him on the way to the center of 
the ring. 

Tom’s answer was another of his gory 
grins; but there was obviously a new spirit 
in the man. He fought with a feeling 
that some higher power had climbed into 
his corner. 

The deacon ducked out between the 
ropes and went tumbling down among the 
buckets, bottles, sponges and seconds at 
the corner. The latter looked at him 
askance; but they made way. The dea- 
con’s face was flushed; his spirit was in 
his eyes; determination and the audacity 
of a fighting mood marked his manner. 
He was very warm; perspiration dripped 
from his face. He whipped off his coat and 
vest and felt better. His collar was wilted, 
and he whipped that off and felt better 
still. He had a cocky feeling. He doubled 
his fists and moved his arms like piston 
rods. He elbowed the seconds; he stepped 
on their toes in his fidgetings. They scowled 
and cursed, but did not strike. 

And all the while the deacon’s eyes were 
on the fighters. He crept along the edge 
of the ring, with his face so close to it that 
their flying heels might strike him; and 
continually he shouted encouragement to 
his man. To encouragement presently the 
deacon surprised himself by adding ad- 
vice; and such advice—to come from a 
deacon or to go over the ropes into a 
prize ring! 

“Beware! Beware! Keep your adver- 
sary off! Try a barrage with the left! 
Endeavor to strike the fellow as he ad- 
vances!” 

Though the Bear Cat tried hard, it was 
an even round; and the deacon, knowing 
it was even, rejoiced. When the Jumper 
Man came rocking to his corner it was the 
deacon who tossed the stool through the 
ropes and the deacon who got to him with 
the first approving word. 


‘second minute planted his 


Novembe | 


In the next round it became 4, 
dent that the tall fellow was im» 

“My old science—is comin’ |, 
panted in the deacon’s ear as he» 
more to the stool. ‘‘This boob 
he’s such a bad man would ’a’ 
for me once.” 4 

“He’s easy for you now,” ing 
deacon, thrilling with a new aj 
hope, for it had suddenly oceur(g 
that if Tom should win this fig 
prove a moral victory as well as 


. 


one; it would revive his wi 


ually, so that he could fight higy, 
from drunkenness to sobriety— 
the place of an outcast to a positiy 
least admitted of self-respect. 

From this moment forward tl 4 
enthusiasm was triumphantly md] 
every shout a prayer, which mea; 
deacon did a good deal of petitiyj 

But the next was another viciy 
The Bear Cat was fighting li 
man, and somewhere toward the 
a b] 
in Tom’s stomach, so that the }] 
doubled up like a husk and werd 
the floor, with his face.a sickly lhe 

Instantly, as if with eagernes't| 
edo man was upon him, wavinlh 
and counting: ‘‘One—two—the 
But instantly, too, the deacon }¢ 
along the side to within a yard ow} 
big fellow curled in agony. 

“Tom!” he shouted. ‘Tom ( 
For the love of victory, get up! 

Tom seemed to hear this fraiic 
and lurched to his knees. 

“Four—five—six—seven 
edo arm was still waving, but "in 
were on it now, and urged by t} 
of the fighter, more valiant pe 
if his head had been entirelycl 
elevated himself joint by joint ash 
advanced till at nine he stood ¢} 
with the Tuxedo man holding ojt/ 
Cat, who was mad with anxie 
and finish his man. 

When the Bear Cat did co 
clinched, leaning on his oppone 
and restfully. 

They broke and clinched and) 
clinched till near the end of ie 
which found Tom recovered sony 
backing up, with his long left im 
warily out in front of him. 

But this time, when the deac\ : 
to shoot the stool into the cornes 
was holding it, and he found his 
to face with that leering, traiti 
second, who coolly clung to the pre 
funite with an impish expresot 
ace. 

“‘ Aw, let ’im stand a while! he 
sneered. 

Deacon Roger Stone had nev's 
man in all his life that he could m 
He was not trained in fisticuffsr. 
or anything of the sort. Ina ph 
test with this burly brute the ¢ 
about the same: chance as a a: 
with a hawk; but he had spirit.[! 
was between their outstretched ' 
man tugging at it. | 

Quick as a flash, without thin ng 
out planning, the deacon relax( ! 
sion upon the object of strife an 
with all his might. The net rest 
maneuver was that the second re 
so violently over the eye with t?' 
that hard wooden seat that he {| 0 
own chair and out into the aisle. !2 
he released the stool to catch hi 
the deacon swung it thro 
barely in time to receive the fe 
haunches of Long Tom Crockett 

Everybody for a dozen feet 
the brief struggle between this 
rilla and that odd little freak of 
Long Tom, and a guffaw greete 
throw of the larger man; but/h 
latter sprang up and reached foth 
of the deacon, as it went through 
a dozen hands grabbed the ae 
prognathous jaw and hauled 
and down. | 

“Nix on the rough stuff,.Bi 
several voices, while vigorous han 
him innocuous into his seat. i 

The deacon did not even looké? 

“Great generalship, Tom! hw 
ing. ‘You saved yours ypu 
Wonderful stamina! Next rouny 
go in and paralyze him for the ne 
seconds at least.” a. 

But Long Tom’s face carried | 
sion of awful distress and he # 
head dismally. e | 

(Continued on Page J 
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A TRUE TOURING SEDAN 


—with airplane type motor 
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MAGINE a luxurious closed car, 

finely appointed as a limousine, 
“which i in an instant can be altered with 
| ease into a regular touring model. 


Imagine, again, this car powered with 
so serenely competent a motor as to 
make it as capable for sustained cross 


_ country touring as for dignified city use. 


_ Such a car is the new twelve-cylinder 


 (airplanetype) National TouringSedan. 
In usefulness and value, in capacity 
and quiet elegance, it caps the manu- 
facturing endeavor of our seventeen 
fruitful years. 


This new National Touring Sedan 
is a big car, spacious and i impressive, 
accommodating seven passengers in 


utter comfort under all conditions. 


It is very solidly and carefully built— 
entirely free from any annoying rattle 
—yet its structure embodies not a 
single ounce of unnecessary weight. 


It is upholstered in the highest quality 
of fine gray whipcord, and its appoint- 
ment is unusually elaborate and complete. 


Its conversion into a regular touring 
model is a matter of seconds only, the 
crystal panels disappearing into the 
body of the car. 


Most important of all, this new 
National Touring Sedan 1s a perform- 
ing closed car. 


The smooth, able and unfailing 
twelve-cylinder airplane type National 
motor around which it is built assumes 


the slightly heavier Sedan 
without effort. 

It links the luxury and shelter of the 
fine closed car to the spirit and activity 
of an open model. 

It does so while retaining that pro- 
nounced ability and economy which 
have placed it foremost among all 
engine types. 

You can rely on this new National 
Touring Sedan for enjoyable travel in 
any season, under any weather, on any 
roads. 

We are sure that it will deliver you 
a higher degree of satisfaction than 
you have known from any other type 
of motor car. 


NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE 
CORPORATION INDIANAPOLIS 


Seventeenth Successful Year 


carriage 


Complete Range of Body Styles in Both 


The Six Sedan $2820, The Twelve Sedan $3420 
Open Car Prices—The Six $1995, The Twelve $2595 


Government's War Revenue Tax Extra Charge 


Six & ‘Twelve Cylinder. Models 


7-Passenger Touring Car, 4-Passenger Sport Phaeton, 4-Passenger Roadster, Convertible Sedan 
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CCURACY is a relative term. Abso- 
lute precision doesn’t exist in this 
world. In many cases, it is a waste 

of money to even try to do more than 
approximate a given dimension. The 
problem, then, in making machine parts 
is to establish the permissible fo/erance in 
size for the purpose in hand. 


While in the parts of a meat-chopper no 
one expects such accuracy as in those of 
a sewing-machine, the proper means of 
insuring interchangeability of parts works a 
great economy in the production of either 
machine. Minute variations from any 
standard size cannot always be avoided. 


GREENFIELD TAP AND DIE CORPORATION, Greenfield, Massachusetts, U. |. 


Gages Taps Screw Threading Dies Screw Plates 


Rapid Inspection Limit Gage 
for external diameters or sizes, 


Thread Limit Snap Gage. 


Reamers 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


the sign of 
accuracy, standardization, spe¢ 


The question is how many ten-thousandths 
of an inch can that variation be tolerated 
without detriment to the working fit. 
The limit system specifies where that 
minute variation must stop. ‘That stops 
guessing and puts knowledge to work. It 
so standardizes production that parts may 
be assembled correctly and speedily. It is 
the secret of low assembling cost. 


With the GT D Limit Gage a boy can 
gage the product of an automatic ma- 
chine at the rate of, say, a thousand pieces 
an hour with the output kept running ac- 
curate to size. ‘This means economy, 
accuracy, standardization and sfeed-in- 


Pipe Tools Lathes Screw Machines Grinders 


Cold Saw Sharpeners Cutting-off Machines Threading 


The screw should pass between upper points and hang on the lower. 


ij 
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quantity production—the great rk 
the American industrial world toc} 
in the future. | 


The war has taught Europe how ) 
out a great volume of munitions, 1 
trucks, gun carriages, aéroplan 
other intricate war machinery, w 
believable speed. When peace 
millions of workers, trained in the 
the limit gage, will turn to industrl 
suits; and America must meet thin 
developed competition. Will shi. 
that her machine parts will go tot 
or will she continue to guess thi 
near enough’’? 


Limit Snap Gage for testing 
cylindrical diameters. 


ontinued from Page 46) 
‘he hook for me, Deacon,” he 
“Ym in; allin! I'll never get 
punch.” : 
nse!” ejaculated the little man 
y» asperity, all the while rubbing 
(ling the big fellow’s stomach as 
wn the other seconds do earlier in 
“Nonsense !”’ 
_deacon’s assumptions of hearty 
mall effect till a sudden gleam of 
ation came to him. 
"he appealed excitedly. “Listen 
s not the Bear Cat you’re fight- 
old John Barleycorn. He’s the 
{ eakened you and took the game- 
‘your heart. Whip him and you 
yhe Bear Cat. Lose this fight and 
guteast and a bum to the end of 
4! Win it and we will make you 
1 the church.” 
< wollen eyes opened and looked 
yer. Theidea was getting through. 
4.1 saw it and increased his efforts, 
yneeived, he believed in the idea 
I's heart. 
i the proposition, Tom—Barley- 
vre fighting John Barleycorn, 
dnemy. Every time you hit the 
1 ou whack old King John square 
4 If you can whip him to-night 
tip him always. One good blow 
» Haven’t you got one more in 
r Haven’t you?” the little man 
s yes lighted for a moment and 
d again, and the deacon was 
|) see how really exhausted his 
yet he continued desperately to 
-¢2ct of mental hypodermics. 
»}ou have, Tom!” he insisted. 
7 have! Rest up! Take things 
rmzh a round or two; and then, 
iret the chance, strike the beast 
its with the most terrible blow 
 (liver.”’ 
ai the Bear Cat be doin’?”’ mut- 
o| sullen now in his hopelessness. 
het” scorned the deacon. “His 
isapped. He can’t strike you hard 
rd have been murdered long ago. 
V lelivered a real blow since you 
lover the heart in that first en- 
| Think now—has he?”’ 
siyes rolled meditatively. It 
aif he was trying to remember; 
d con pressed the opening, lapsing 
0 of vernacular of the ring, the 
f \1ich assailed his ears continually 
e/nore and more readily to his 


'Iven’t been hit hard till this last 
1}»u quite carelessly walked into 
Ore not a quitter, are you, Tom? 
uli’t lay down on me, would you, 
ft what I’m doing for you?” It 
scon to make this kind of appeal, 
ufed it might help. Immediately, 
» reverted to the power of the 
' “Why, Tom, you’ve got this 
‘actually won, if you stay with 
»Tom, if you beat old Barley- 
nit, remember, you can beat him 

ju can quit the fighting game. 
3 man once more. You can go 


) Jar wife and children and make 
ve ou and be proud of you.” 

4S/ne queerest line of talk ever 
in a fighter’s ear by the queerest 
th) ever swung a towel or slapped 
ch a tired muscle into contracting 
ui. did the work. Long Tomstood 
ris glyrefreshed.  - 

'tit for two rounds,” instructed 
co “Stall and clinch and rest!” 
Pang up the terms rapidly and 
nid out what an uppercut was. 

‘owed these instructions and 
cl o his corner encouraged. 

i Iron constitution telling,” 
ti deacon, 
it|4s inevitable that, in a gather- 

Size and on the very edge of 
tharish, someone should recog- 
-d con, 

\8 Roger L. Stone!” yelled a 
aulus with surprise and gloating. 
nine! One of Brother Brockton’s 
Teetings, laughter and rail- 


Lu th for you!” “‘That’s the stuff, 
One of your Baraca boys— 
‘ven money on the deacon’s 
ese and other good-natured 
les were hurled at the busy 


Say, the deacon, with his blood 
-emperature, was rather una- 
ch recognition, though it must 
€ threaten to scandalize him 


1. “Go to it, Deacon! Go to ° 
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quite hopelessly. Now he merely took note 
that the cries were friendly, for crowd psy- 
chology was at work. Sentiment was 
slowly changing. Disgusted with the Bear 
Cat for his apparent inability to put his 
man down, the mob, clamoring for a knock- 
out, began to switch its favor, jeering the 
Bear Cat and applauding Tom even when, 
through the next round, he clinched and 
loafed and rested as before, and, indeed, 
came out of it to his corner looking almost 
refreshed. 

“T got an awful good round in me yet, 
Deacon,” he grinned gorily, ‘‘if this is the 
last round.” 

“You can make it the last round!”’ an- 
swered the deacon, quick and sharp, while 
he waved the towel energetically and urged 
the other seconds to their half-hearted task. 

“Tf you can whip old Barleycorn to- 
night you can whip him always,”’ he iter- 
ated endlessly, and with such fervor of 
faith that Long .-Tom began to believe it 
firmly and waited eagerly for the gong. 

But the gong was long in sounding. The 
timekeeper was in league with the betters, 
and unfair. He was giving their man an 
extra fifteen seconds of rest. 

The deacon sensed this and smiled, for an 
extra fifteen seconds would do his own man 
no harm. But, glancing over his shoulder, 
he espied, behind a barricade of the bodies 
of his seconds, the champion of the North 
Side Athletic Club taking a long grateful 
draft from a small flat bottle. 

“Tt is John Barleycorn you’re fighting, 
Tom!” the deacon cried. “They’re giving 
him liquor.” 

“Then I’ll get him!”’ gloated Tom. 

The two men met in the exact center of 
the ring, the Bear Cat rushing and fighting 
hard. So violent was his onset that it broke 
through his adversary’s guard and per- 
mitted him to hammer again With those 
still painful but no longer terrible blows 
upon Long Tom’s ribs and tender flanks. 
The deacon, edging along the side as usual 
and getting more fight-wise every second, 
saw his man flinch and his face take on that 
old haggard look of pain. 

“Keep away from him!” he bawled. 
“Keep away and then plant a good one— 
the hardest you can command!”’ 

Big Tom called upon his well-thewed 
legs, and they responded nobly, bearing 
him out of danger for the moment, while 
the deacon’s fire-control signals continued 
to come. But there were hundreds of fran- 
tic advisers besides. 

Punch him!” “Jab him!” ‘‘ Uppercut 
him!”’ “Now the hook!” ‘‘Come across to 
thejaw!” ‘‘Counter! Counter!” ‘‘ The left 
to the bread basket!” ‘‘Look ou-u-u-ut! 
Look out for his right!”’ “Guard that jaw!” 
“Keep your shoulder up and your elbow 
down!” “Bore in! Now! Now! Right 
and left to the body—quick!” ‘Double 
him up!”’ “Another!” “Now try for the 
point!”’, These were only some of the 
shouted directions from all sides; and 
the deacon had a very penetrating voice. 

When to the fighters all other coachings 
had melted into mere yelpings, the deacon’s 
cries of confidence, of enthusiasm, of vic- 
tory, carried clear and sharp to the ears of 
both contestants, and the arrogant cock- 
sureness of them maddened the Bear Cat 
to the point where he lost what little dis- 
cretion that draft from the small flat bottle 
had left him. 

Once more he came charging in, head 
down, so swiftly that Tom had just time to 
set himself, so that his arm stiffened, with 
the whole body bracing behind it, as his 
left glove met that onrushing head with a 
jarring shock which straightened and stag- 
gered the Bear Cat, leaving him momen- 
tarily helpless. 

“Your right! Right to the jaw!” bel- 
lowed the deacon, lapsing completely into 
the only speech that met the need of the 
moment. 

But it was too late. Tom was so shaken 
up by the impact that he lost his balance; 
and, before he could set himself for another 
swing, the Bear Cat was covering up. But 
now, instead of coming on as usual, he was 
backing off round the ring. Tom followed, 
jabbing with his left and looking for a 
chance to send in his right. Ultimately 
they clinched and wrestled, but with the 
tall man—the cooler, the stronger and the 
more alert—watching now for an oppor- 
tunity to pivot a short-arm blow to the jaw 
at close quarters. 

The spectators, sensing the nearness of 
an end of some sort, grew wild, and then 
wilder. They shouted; they stamped; 
they whistled and uttered profane objur- 
gations to relieve their pent-up emotions 
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to their cars. 


be wisely guarded. 


Ivatan REFINING Co | 


From a photograph of one of the new French Tanks 


The War Value of Havoline Oil 


America at war, economizing as it never had to econo- 
mize before, looks to Havoline Oil to reduce automobile 
operating costs, to check depreciation, save repairs, and 
increase your mileage on gas. Thrifty, exacting motorists 
keenly value the prolonged life which Havoline Oil brings 


HAVOLINE OIL 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
“It makes a difference’ 


All the functions of correct lubrication are vigilantly 
performed by this great oil. 
qualities are delivering important service at this critical 
hour when it is imperative that every mechanical resource 


Its 


The three grades of Havoline Oil—Havo.ine Mepium, 
Havo.ine Heavy, Havouine Licut — fill every possible 
requirement of automobile lubrication. 

Havoline Oil comes to you in sealed containers, your 
guarantee of uniform quality, full quantity, no waste, no 
impurities, and all-Havoline. 


Indian Refining Company, New York City 
Sncorporated 
Producers, Refiners, and Distributors of Petroleum 
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FEVER THERMOMETER 
_. IN THE HOME , 


- Taylor Instrument Companies 
- ROCHESTER: NY. * : 


ere you may you 
will find it impossible to obtain ; 
a more acceptable present for 
that boy in the camp— or for 
friends or relatives or for your 
own home — than this delicious 
fruit cake. Made from the 
recipe of a Southern lady long 
famous for her superior dinners 
and desserts. 


You may obtain, express 
prepaid and de- 
ivery guaran- 
teed, one five- 
pound cake for 

00, or one 
two-pound cake 
for $2.00, the 
package being 
of the beautiful 
design pictured. 
Gordon Smith 


908 Dauphin St. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Your razor won't “‘pull”’ when you use 
this hone. A few strokes over the cup- 
shaped holes keeps your razor smooth 
and keen. No more ‘‘wire edges” with 


The patent holes 
automatically re- 
move the rough, 
scratchy edge 


&\ which makes your 


razor ‘“‘pull."’ So 
simple anyone 
Perforated 


-‘Uour-Own 
RAZOR-HONE 


Space) C2n hone his 
Kop . Money 
< if you're 

not delighted. 50c 


at your dealer's or 
Kone 


direct by mail. 
with ticles 


Detroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ont. 


Te Oh 1 G-H-E-S 
Made of genuine leather. 
Fitted with rust-proof roller- 
bar buckle. 
A most appropriate gift for 
the holidays or for “‘that boy 


at the front.” 
beautiful Xmas_ box. 


Packed in a 
Your 


dealer probably has them in 


stock. 


If not, send us $1.00 


for belt shown here, stating 
size, and. find out what real 
belt comfort means. 


Every belt fully guaranteed. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


The Live Leather Belt Co., Inc. 


524 Broadway 


New York 


Guaranteed Genuine Leather Pocketbook 
The ‘American Bankroll’’—1918 Model. Combination Bill-fold, Coin- 
purse, Card and Photo-case of Finest, Genuine Black Seal Grain Leather 
with the show and elegance of a Dollar Article for only 50c, postpaid 
($5.40 per doz.): Any name beautifully engraved in 23-Karat Genuine 
Gold free (street number and city 20c each extra). Iron-strong, yet 
wonderfully limp and flexible. Measures 3x4 3-4 in. folded. Has coin- 
purse, bill-pocket, photo or pass-window, 2 secret pockets, check book 


holderand 48-page Memo-Diary, brimful of interestingand necessary in- ff 
formation. If unable to get money order or bank draft, send postage I 


stamps. 12th annual catalog of high-grade Guaranteed Leather Goods 

and Novelties free with ordersfor “‘Bankroll” orsentalonefor 10c postage. 

U.S. LEATHER GOODS COMPANY, Established 1906 
Dept. 1-S, 106-8-10 W, Lake St., Chicago Incorporated 1910 


Ba SILLFOLD  CHECKBOOK HOLDER 


JOHN HJONES 


AN CHICAGO» | 
am Aa | 
i 


MEMO - DIARY 


° 
Postpaid 
Satisfaction 

1 Guaranteed 
Fits anyPocket 
> For Ladies and 
Gentlemen 
USLGCOI91L7 
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Here's the Answer to 
Your Skin Problem 


Instead of worrying, 
or feeling humiliated 
over the condition of 


your skin, consult science. Do this 
the easy way by using Johnson & 
Johnson Medicated Soaps. 


Chemists in the world-renowned 
Red Cross Laboratories have made 
possible an assortment of medicated 
soaps for nearly all skin disorders. 


tof fohwron 
Medicated 
Soaps 


not only cleanse the skin surface as do 
ordinary toilet soaps, but in addition 
they minister to the skin, and are bene- 
ficial to the scalp and hair. 


Having so many uses, these Medi- 
cated Soaps are economical as well as 
being a daily aid to healthy complex- 
ions. Preferred for years by surgeons, 
physicians and nurses. 


Ask your druggist about his assort- 
ment of Johnson & Johnson Medicated 
Soaps. He will gladly advise you as 
to which kind of soap you need, and 
you'll also find a scientific, explana- 
tory booklet wrapped around 
each cake. 


Johnson & Johnson 


World’s Largest Makers of 
Surgical Dressings 


New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. 
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EVENING POST 


as the significant change in the status of the 
two fighting behemoths became more ap- 
parent to all. 

In the midst of this there was a sudden 
swift exchange of blows in the Bear Cat’s 
corner, with nothing to be seen for a mo- 
ment but weaving bodies and flying gloves. 
Then, all at once, Long Tom was standing, 
with his hands at his sides, glancing first 
at the referee and then at the burly figure 
hanging spectacularly half over the ropes, 
head pendent, arms swinging, the lines 
themselves bounding under the sudden im- 
pact of this great dead weight. For a mo- 
ment there was silence all over the house. 

“Good night! What a hook!” yipped a 
voice in the gallery; and then bedlam 
broke loose as the referee stepped forward 
and his arm began to rise and fall. 

It waved ten times; and it might have 
wigwagged twenty more, for the figure on 
the ropes did nothing but turn over and sag 
slowly downward to the canvas. 

The referee turned and—reluctantly, the 
deacon thought—caught the glove of Long 
Tom and held it high in token of his victory. 
The crowd cheered, the losing betters 
cursed, and the deacon, bounding into the 
ring, kissed the big smeared face of the 
conqueror. 

But at this juncture a man crept through 
the ropes who, as he stood up, flashed a star 
from under his coat. This interloper was 
followed by others, some of whom ranged 
round him and others of whom gathered in 
the seconds. 

“Principals and seconds under arrest!”’ 
snapped a sharp voice, and the deacon’s 


THE LAST SPY OFFENSIV! 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


is not the work of paid confidential investi- 
gators so much as the voluntary aid of 
American and Allied business men and 
travelers. There are Allied eyes to-day on 
nearly every German operation; and more 
than one order to Imperial agents in Mexico 
has failed of execution because of these 
sleepless eyes. 

It is not difficult to learn about the Ger- 
man moves in that country. The United 
States Government knows every possible 
means of communication between Mexico 
and the outside world. It knows of the 
possibilities through Salvador, Spain, Ar- 
gentina and Japan. It knows the messen- 
gers and agents who travel between Cuba, 
South and Central America, and Mexico; 
and most of the time the United States or 
one of the Allies knows what is being sent. 
The system of watching the German agents 
in this Latin Republic is so water-tight that 
most of the danger is past. 

One can meet many Americans who be- 
lieve that our system in Mexico is weak 
because it is so easy for people to travel 
back and forth without passports. J heard 
directly of several instances where Amer- 
icans went to different parts of that country 
without official permission; and I returned 
to the United States without having to give 
up my passport, which is required now by 
State Department regulations. Some opium 
smuggling still goes on, some information 
still goes back and forth, and some Ger- 
mans succeed, through Mexican and other 
neutral agents, in purchasing war materials 
in the United States; but the big moves 
are almost always nipped in the bud. 

Not even the Austrian Consul in Mon- 
terey, the chief industrial and railroad cen- 
ter in Northern Mexico, is able to get his 
earloads of sulphuric acid out of the 
United States, even though he has the 
largest wholesale and retail drug store in 
that part of the country. Whether his 
object is to divert this acid from war pur- 
poses, or whether it is for use in Mexico, 
it matters not. He was balked even when 
he organized, through Mexican workers, 
a wax-match factory, and ordered still more 
sulphuric acid. His business and that of 
his satellites may be the business of the 
Imperial German Government; and Uncle 
Sam is not taking chances. 

The last spy offensive was another Ger- 
man failure, as both Mexico and the Ger- 
mans are beginning to realize. Mexico and 
the United States to-day are on friendlier 
relations than at any time during the war. 

Since the first four of this series of articles 
on Mexico were written there have been 
certain events of more than ordinary 
significance that change, in some respects, 
the statements in those articles. Between 
the time of the writing and the publication 
of the article entitled Rising or Setting Sun 


_ the two nations are bein 
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flushed face blanched as he felt 
hand upon his shoulder and turne: 
ognize a plain-clothes man standiy 
side. i 
An instant later that writhi 
became aware of something ¢ 
aisle just beyond the ropes g 
who had devised and collab 
spectacular raid upon a bo; 
generated into a prize fight— 
man! Shocked beyond utte 
movement even—eyes pop 
tounded minister could only 
gaze, amazement and regret 
every line of his benevolent 
Under this gaze the deacon, fo 
time, became vividly conscious of 
in which he appeared and z 
had borne a sympathetic and ]g 
contributory part in this disgrace 
upon which the police had justly 
melodramatically, descended at { 
instant of climax. It wanted only) 
ence of his beloved pastor, i 
with that grieved, hearthroaiel 
upon his face, to make the deag 
realization and his sense of shame; 
complete. ‘ 
This mood, however, did not ]; 
It could not last long. The blood 
hot in the deacon’s veins; the « 
ness of victory and of worth-whi 
achievement was too strong. In 


shame, his face lit with an exuber 


of triumph. , = 

“He won, Pastor!” the degion 
“It’s Brother Crockett, the Jumy 
He whipped John Barleycorn!” — 


in Mexico, President Wilso 
de jure Government. Presid 
addressed an autograph lette: 
Wilson, notifying him offi 
selection as President of Mex 
election; and on August th 
Wilson, without consulting 
extended our official reco 
present Mexican Governmen 
In Tampico the labor di 
increased; and General Ca 
two hundred soldiers to the 
order, while a number of Mex 
written to the United Stat 
asking that American marine 
protect the city at night. In 
the Mexicans declare that it i 
go on the street after dark ir 
borhoods, and they req 
intervention. 
Food and money contini 
searcer throughout Mexicc 
official announcements. I 
Federal Government notifiec 
of the state of Nuevo Leén 
the Central Federal Treas 
unable to give to the sta 
the federal taxes which had 
sent there. The governor 
he would have to raise m 
government as best he co 
In the warehouses of Mon 
over forty thousand hides re 
tation; but they cannot be: 
the Mexican Government 
the duty be paid in gold, ani 
for the exporter to get the re 
He has notified American 0: 
has sixty thousand hides i 
houses, available to the A 
required amount of gold is 
leave the United States. 
Business in the Monterey} 
trict has continued to ina 
the figures quoted in 
Mexico—Enemy or Ally 
exportations amounted 


this part of Mexico. 
As to whether Mexico § 

or an ally of the United S$ 

is still undecided; but th 


every rise of thesun. 
But Mexico is and ma; 
time as she was descri 


wound. Nobody knows t 
the Great Author of Human 
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Army Officers » Uniforms 


of the highest quality and exceptional durability 
made to your individual measure by the fargest 
Tatlors of Officers Uniforms tn the United States. 


Complete showing of Standard Serges, Whipcords. 
a _ Gabardines and Overcoatings in all weights, 


~~ reasonably priced. 


An Authorized Representative 
in your City and atevery Camp. 


KAHN TAILVRING-C 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 
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For MEN al 
YOUNG MV 


= a> im, « : S15 to $25 le 
Good looks you will find in every Clothcraft Suit and Overcoat in ls 


more than generous measure. But downright wearability —honest worth “130° —$18.50 Bl 


F : : 3 é p 7 Sore (The largest selling suit in Amen 
— genuine allthrough value are likewise built, by “scientific tailoring,” into “71 40"-$18.50 : 
Clothcraft Clothes just as strength is built into a bridge—by the very excel- “3130 o2daa a | 
; } “4130"—$22.50 BU 
lence of the materials and the making! Sturdiness underlies the good looks. Mah 
2,9 ce ” ° The Jose h & Feiss Co., Cleve 
So it’s a real “find” to discover such clothes as these—at $15 to $25! te ee | 


The CLOTHCRAFT STORE in Your Tow 


e=yt{E performance of 
@ Xs] Goodyear Cord Tires 
va on the speedways of 
485, America this season is 


3] of signal importance. 


{ ‘every motor car owner in the 
ountry. 


oth in the number of victories 
ehieved and in the character 
« these victories, it is a per- 
frmance Without parallel in 
rotor racing history. 


Is significance for the average 
cr user lies in the fact that 
seedway racing more swiftly 
aid mercilessly tests the merit 
c a tire than any other usage. 


“he manner in which a tire 
reets the 
s‘ain, punishment and fatigue 
« track-work, dependably in- 
ccates its capacity for service 
uider normal conditions. 


(s0dyear Cord Tires have won 
eery officially recognized race 
leld on the speedways and 
tacks of America this year. 


lore than that, Goodyear 
(ord Ties have won virtually 
ne place of importance in 
ery such race this year. 


Sent as these facts are of 
te speed, spring and stamina 
« Goodyear Cords, their great- 
et accomplishment i in this field 
jst remains untold. 


very victory by Goodyear Cord 
ig in the past racing season 
M's been won by a non-stop run! 


you motorists who 
how something of racing and 
1 hardship—what this meansin 


| 
} 


intensified heat,. 


a season where world’s records 
have fallen as grain before the 
scythe. 


Think what a tire must have in 
vitality and strength to stand 
up and lead without failure 
under the stress of speeds re- 
peatedly in excess of a hundred 
miles an hour. 


You who have thrilled to the 
furious pace of the stretches, 
who have seen that sudden per- 
ilous side-fing of weight and 
momentum at the turns, can 
realize in some degree what 
these victorious tires have had 
to bear. 


The wonder is not that their 
season-long record of triumphs 
should stand without a blemish, 
but that rubber and cotton 
could be so manufactured as to 
survive such usage at all. 


As a fitting climax to a season 
of absolute conquest, .Good- 
year Cord ‘Tires carried Louis 
Chevrolet and his Frontenac 
to brilliant victory in the 100- 
mile Harkness Gold Trophy 


race a few weeks ago. 


Staged at Speedway Park, L.I., 
this was the most desperately 
driven contest of the entire year. 


To win against the seventeen 
competitors arrayed against him 
Chevrolet drove at an average 
rate of 110.4 miles an hour, 
breaking all world’scompetitive 
records for the distance. 


So keen was the pace that the 
slightest failure on the part of 
his car or its tires would un- 
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srformance Without Parallel 


doubtedly have cost him first 
honors. 


Chevrolet drove his race with- 
out a stop, and won it on 


Goodyear Cord Tires. 


DePalma, Hearne, Mulford, 
Hickey, Vail, Lewis and Hen- 
ning, who followed him across 
the finish line in the order 
named, also rode Goodyear 


Cord Tires. 


Of the eight winners listed, 
only one changed a tire or 
made a stop during the entire 
Tace: 


A like consistency of perform- 
ance under similar conditions 
has never been delivered by 
any other tire. 


Goodyear Cord Tires are the 
choice of an overwhelming 
majority of the master automo- 
bile drivers of the world. 


These men choose tires with 
extraordinary care, since upon 
them may depend not only 
victory, but their personal 
safety as well. 


They choose Goodyear Cord 
Tires for their superior speed, 
strength and endurance —the 
reasons you should choose them 
for your car. 


Their quality makes them 
higher-priced—and Jezzer. 
Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 


“*Tire Saver’’ Accessories are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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Warm Enough Outdoors— | 
Comfortable Indoors! 


When you're outdoors in the cold, the outer 
layer of wool in Duofold keeps you warm. 
It keeps cold out and natural warmth mn. 


RAE NT SUT 


When you’re indoors where it’s warm, the | 
inner layer of cotton in Duofold feels so soft and smooth against the skin that you’re thoroughly ) 
comfortable. 


Saleh Bais BA Pes - 


You have the full warmth and protection of wool, yet it doesn’t touch the skin! You have the ! 
ideal comfort of cotton, yet you run less risk of catching cold and feeling cold. 


And your body receives healthful ventilation by means of the air space between the wool and | 


cotton layers of fabric. 
Health 
Underwear 


Cotton Next to ee COMFORT_— Warm Wool Outside: NO ITCH 
Air Space Between: Prevents Colds | 


The advantage in Duofold that will surprise you most is the fact that, while it is comfortably warm 
outdoors even in the bitter cold, it is not uncomfortably warm in heated rooms. It never itches, 
scratches or irritates the skin because the wool is all on the outside. And as the two layers of 
fabric are thin, it isn’t as heavy as regular winter underwear. + 


You'll be surprised to note in wearing Duofold that you have less colds than heretofore. If you wear 
it from first to last frosts, all winter, and take ordinary care of yourself, 
you will find that “catching cold”’ is a rare thing with you. Doctors, 
who for years have been “first customers” for Duofold, will verify this 
statement. 


Underwear covers the greater part of your body and comes directly 
next to the skin—it’s the foundation of dress for health and comfort. 
Get your underwear right and the rest is easy. Wear Duofold this 
year and you will say, with a great host of others, that you have found 
your ideal winter under-garment. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. Sample of the Fabric and Literature sent on request. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk, N. Y. 


Mother’s Note: Duofold is also made for Infants and Children as well as for grown-ups— 
bands, shirts, drawers, union suits, etc. What better health protection could be 
asked for the little one’s tender, delicate body? It is simply tdea/. Ask your dealer. 
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iese papers have names. 
of them you know. It will 
yyou to know all the names, 
{-o know the paper itself and 
andard uses. You will har- 
fall this information from 


-ooklets. 


HARREN’s Cameo has a surface 
enld ivory—dull, unglossed— 
{gives a remarkable beauty 
ype and endows halftones 
t/an unsuspected richness. 
¢* Cameo effect’” means in- 
zed selling power in your 
9 lets. 


\ 
MiRREN’s Lustro is the high- 


est refinement of coated paper, 
bright but not dazzling, with a 
glossy, non-brittle surface which 
reproduces the finest cuts with 
the fidelity of an engraver’s proof. 


WarREN’S SILKOTE is a semi- 
dull-finish, coated paper, with 
unusual qualities, not only to the 
touch and sight, but in the soft- 
ness it gives to reproductions—a 
paper much better shown than 


described. 


WarrEN’s CUMBERLAND COATED 
is one of the best-known, lustrous, 
coated papers on the market, be- 
cause it has been found capable 
of doing far more than is usually 
expected of a paper sold at its 


price. The man who buys print- 
ing in any quantities should 
be familiar with this standard 
medium-priced stock. 

WarRREN’S PRINTONE, © better 
than Super,cheaper than Coated,” 
has the smoothest surface obtain- 
able in uncoated printing paper. 

There are other Warren Stand- 
ards for every printing use. 


The 1917 
Warren Suggestion Book 


describing all of the Warren Standard Printing 
Papers will be sent you if you ask for it on 
your business letterhead. It is a remarkably inter- 
esting and beautiful book of 68 pages, planned 
to be a genuine help to any buyer of printing. 

Owing to its limited edition, it can be offered 
only to printers and sales ond advertising 
executives. 


). WARREN & COMPANY, 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Massachusetts 


Constant Excellence of Product—the Highest Type of Competition 
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: “Yale”—that’s our trade-mark 
See it on the product 


nh 
The question of your getting a genuine ‘‘Yale’’ prod- |! Ht 
uct is merely one of taking the trouble to see the trade- 
mark “‘Yale’’ on it. 


You do not need to ask a question—you do not need 
to listen to a word of explanation. [The trade-mark 
““Yale’’ is on every Yale product. Sce it, that is all. 


And the longer the product bearing that trade-mark 
“*Yale’’? remains in service, the more reason you will 
have to congratulate yourself that you dd see that trade- 


mark “‘Yale’’ when you bought it, 


You cannot buy a genuine “‘ Yale’’ product without 
the trade-mark ““Yale’’ on it. If you already know this, 
you are protected; if you have not known it up to now, 

the knowledge will serve as your pro- 
tection in future. 


“sp 


See the trade-mark “‘Yale’’ on night 
latches, padlocks, door closers, build- 
ers’ hardware and chain blocks. 


Yale % 
} Cylinder ‘ 
7 Night Latch No. 44 \¥ 
Animprovement on No. 42. ¥ 
Deadlocking device prevents 
tampering through crack of 


door. For all inside and 
m oulside doors. 


Yale products for sale by 
hardware dealers. 


The Yale & Towne — 
Mfg. Co. The trade-mark % 


“ 1 ” 
9 East 40th Street, New York City aere 


on locks and builders’ 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 


hardwareisa sure guar- 
anly of security, protec- 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


tion and decoration. 
Specify ‘Yale’ locks 
and builders’ hardware ff 
for every door—front, i 
inside and rear. 


AA 


; Standard Padlock “ 
Series No. 800 


You have many doors or 
closets or chests that need 
only a Yale Padlock to 
make them secure. Sizes | 
from % inch to 3% ‘ 


inches. ¢ a 


mmf | 


Yale 
Door Closer 


Made in sizes for every 
door in home, office or 
factory. Controls and 
closes doors any size, 
quietly, always. 
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Contributed by Almerice 
Hie Machine Gun 


By CAPTAIN Jo So HATCHER -Ordnan, 
Department, United States Army 


MERICA contributes the idea; others 
develop it. The war on the sea, the 
struggle for the supremacy of the air, and 
the battle that has surged for the past three 
years over the fields of France and Russia, 
all owe their most terrible weapons to ideas 
from this side of the Atlantic. The war 
on the sea is only a struggle against the sub- 
marine, which was contributed by America; 
the war in the clouds was made possible by 
Wright and Curtiss; and the war on the 
ground is a mechanical business in which 
the machine gun, of American origin, is the 
chief engine of destruction. 

We all read the daily papers, and we all 
know—or think we do—what a machine 
gunis. In answer to this question the aver- 
age American will tell you that a machine 
gun is a weapon that squirts out a solid 
stream of bullets as water is squirted from 
a hose; that it shoots at the rate of six 
hundred shots a minute; and that it can 
mow down whole battalions in no time. 

This is very nearly correct, so far as it 
goes; but suppose you should ask: ‘‘ What 
works the machine gun? Is it turned by a 
crank, like a hand organ, or isitrun by an 
electric motor? Who invented it? How 
much does it weigh? Is there more than 
one kind? What kind do the Germans 
use?’’ And so on. 

There used to be a machine gun with a 
erank like a hand organ; you poured the 
cartridges in at the top, and when you 
turned the crank they were fired at the 
rate of about ten a second. This gun was 
invented in 1861 by Doctor Gatling, of 
Chicago, and was really a very good gun. 
It was called the Gatling gun, after the 
inventor, and it was quite extensively used 
in our recent war with Spain. 

The modern machine gun does not have 
a crank to turn. All that is necessary is to 
pull the trigger and the gun will keep on 
shooting as long as the ammunition lasts, 
which is ordinarily for two hundred and fifty 
shots, in about twenty-five seconds. The 
power used to operate the gun is the force 
of the explosion itself. Only part of the 
energy in the powder can actually be im- 
parted to the bullet, and the remainder is 
dissipated in noise, heat and the recoil, 
or kick, of the gun. In the machine gun 
part of this energy is used to open the breech, 
remove the empty shell, insert a fresh shell, 
cock the gun, and close the breech. If the 
trigger is pulled the fresh cartridge will be 
discharged and will reload the gun. If the 
trigger is held back continuously the gun 


The Vickers Gun is the Latest Development of the Maxim Type andi 
Standard Machine Gun of the British Army 


will continue to open, throw o1 
shell, put in a new one, clo 
fast as the mechanism can op 
At the present time there 
of machine guns in use in 0} 
of these guns are Ameri 
They are the Maxim—also 
ers; the Colt; the portable Hi 
called the Benet-Mercié; an 
The Maxim was invented 
Maxim, an American who 4 
came a British subject. The 
invention of Mr. J. M. Brown 
Utah. The portable Hotchki: 
vention of Mr. L. V. Benet, 
General Benet, former chief 0 
our army, and of Mr. H. A. 
of the French Hotchkiss Compa 
Lewis gun is the invention of Col 
Lewis, Coast Artillery Corps, Unites 
Army, now retired. i 
In a letter to the editor of the 1 
Star, in 1915, Sir Hiram Maxim gi 
following account of how his inv 
forts were turned to the field of fi2 
He says: , i 
“In 1881 I visited the Electrical « 
tion in Paris, and was made a Chevi 
the Legion of Honor on account (§ 
electrical and chemical work I had 
and about a year later I was in ® 
where I met an American whom) 
known in the States. Hesaid: “Ha 
chemistry and electricity! If you § 
make a pile of money, invent sort! 
that will enable these Europeans to ¢ 
other’s throats with greater facility, 
“This made me think of the time 
was about fourteen years of age a: 
making drawings for my father of 
worked machine gun. I also though?! 
powerful kick I got the first time If 
United States military rifle. | 4 
to Paris I made a very highly 1! 
drawing of an automatic rifle. Har? 
to meet a Scotchman in Paris whon- 
known in the States, I sho 
drawings. He invited me to 
London. I did so; and shortly ¥ 
started an experimental shop at 57(# 
ton Garden.” f 
When he invented his first macht 
Maxim was already a well-known 10” 
and, as he had the means to deve? 
invention, it was quickly brought 
workable form, and frequent demé 
tions were given before distinguish) 
tary and naval committees. Many 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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“UBE quality is as vitally essential to pro- 
. tection and comfort as casing quality. 


Yet thousands of casings which otherwise 
Niuld give good service are put out of com- 


nssion by the use of inferior tubes. 


A large percentage of blowouts, caused 
laceration of casing, would be eliminated 
lyuality tubes were always used. 


The poor quality tube immediately suc- 
mbs to the least abrasion on the inside of 
+casing. It not only causes blowouts, but 
lally tears beyond saving. 


yal Pennsylvania Auto Tube ‘‘Ton Test- 

not only resists the ordinary causes of 
‘wouts but, even if seriously injured, will 
‘ tear beyond the immediate location of the 
“, OWing to its remarkable tensile strength 
id wear-resisting quality. 


Inner Tube Truths 
In Relation to the 


PENN SY1VQUNA 


AUTO TUBE 


Pennsyl, Vania 
AUTO TUBE 


ti TON TESTED” 


HE ‘‘Ton Tested’’ Tube sets absolutely 
a new standard in inner tube service. 


The result of actually new processes, it 
introduces service qualities heretofore un- 
known. 


Its guaranteed tensile strength—1'2 tons 
per square inch—attests the tremendous tough- 
ness of its stock. 


This toughness enables it indefinitely to 
resist the wear, tear, and friction of service 
in the casing. 


Its stock does not deteriorate from heating 
up and cooling down, however long continued. 


Collapsed as a spare, it can be carried indefinitely 
without crazing, checking, cracking, or weakening 
at the folds or corners. It shows no deterioration 
from indefinite exposure to light or air. 


In spite of all these new qualities, enormously 
adding to service values, the Pennsylvania AutoTube 
“Ton Tested” is sold at the price of ordinary tubes. 


The Makers of Vacuum Cup Tires 


=NNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY - .- - 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct factory branches and Service Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 
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Photograph showing Pennsylvania 
AutoTube‘‘TonTested’’ holding crated 
touring car in complete suspension, 
weight 2990 lbs., without the slightest 
injury or loss of resiliency. 


In the above moving picture infla- 
tion test The Pennsylvania Auto Tube 
“*Ton Tested’ expanded to a circumfer- 
ence of 5 feet without bursting. 
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FOR BETTER WALLS & CEILINGS ~ 


Put this Room in Your Attic 


If yours is the average home, there’s 
room in your attic going to waste. 


Stop the waste! 


Here’s the chance to get that extra room 
you’ve always wanted. Possibly it’s a sew- 
ing room. Oraden. Or a maid’s room. 
Or a nursery or playroom for the children. 


That snug little corner in the attic will 
furnish the space. Beaver Board will pro- 
vide the walls and ceiling. 


And when it’s finished you'll wonder 
how you ever got along without it. 


No Muss—No Litter 


One big use for Beaver Board—the 
modern, sanitary, wall and ceiling mate- 
rial—is that of remodeling. The tidy 
housewife appreciates it because it does 
away with the disheartening jobs of plas- 
tering and papering. No muss, no litter, 
no worry and the splendid transformation 


which Beaver Board accomplishes is a 
source of constant delight. 


Beaver Board Cleanliness 


Beaver Board is cleanly through and 
through. There is nothing unclean in the 
board itself—only pure, clean wood fibre, 
fresh from the forest. There is nothing 
untidy about the work of putting it up 
and when the wall is up, it’s painted, not 
papered, so it’s completely sanitary. 


Users of Beaver Board take a genuine pride in 
their handsome walls and ceilings. 


Send for booklet, ‘‘ Beaver Board and Its Uses.” 


The Beaver Board Companies 
105 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canada: 305 Wall Street, Beaverdale, Ottawa 
England: 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 
Australia: Builders’ Exchange, Sydney, N. S. W. 
United States Branches at Boston, New York, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City and 
San Francisco. 
Manufacturers also of Beaver Greenboard, Beaver Blackboard 
and Beaverbilt Products. 


Distributors in principal cities, dealers everywhere. 


You can’t expec 
Beaver Bae resuit 
unless this trade 
is on the back of the 
board you buy. 
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sed tests of the gun were en- 
mebly the Kaiser; but not all 
e favorably impressed. Li 
he celebrated Chinese envoy, 
me of the tests and said em- 
_ “That gun would never do for 
bak too expensive.’ 
Jtement, naive as it may seem, 
ied the attitude of many well- 
opean authorities, who dismissed 
Jon of the new weapon on the 
tt the enormous consumption of 
jaand the difficulty of supplying 
the firing line would render 
he in warfare, though it was gen- 
ed that they would be useful 
other such campaigns for 
hes of savages. 
this view was is shown by 
the beginning of the pres- 
, Germany is said to have 
housand Maxims! 
sim is operated by utilizing a 
¢ che recoil, or kick, to work the 
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1 invention is remarkable in that 
| st immediately developed into 
| fe: exact form it retains to-day, 
after it first appeared. 
iy of to-day is identical in prin- 
jj,eration with the early models, 
(anges being in minor details and 
1 tion of lightness. 
[im is now the standard machine 
¢rerman, British and many other 
1904 the Maxim was adopted 
d of our army. In 1909 it 
d by the portable Hotchkiss, 
Mercié. In 1914 and 1916 
Xi was again adopted as the 
his time in a somewhat im- 
known as the Vickers Light 
11/17 further tests were made, of 
zomplete results have not yet 
blic, though it is understood 
rpes of guns were adopted. 


to matic Devices 


f the Maxim was followed 
if by the invention of the 
s types. The Colt type 
‘Browning, who is also the 
ny other automatic arms, 


o. 


= taken up and developed by 
hkiss, an American residing 


Colt and the Hotchkiss are 
‘ allowing a small portion of the 
2to escape through a hole drilled 
rand to act on a piston, which, 
ojrates the mechanism. The Colt 
a suey by the United States Gov- 
<n after it came on the market, 
in number have been used by 
‘gay and the navy ever since. In 
\1 form it is now being used by 
tl Allied governments. 

ichkiss is now the standard gun 
«sh and Japanese governments. 
portion of the Western Front 
> held by the Hotchkiss guns. 
n also use a modified type of 
milled the St. Etienne. 


OR BENET. OR HOTCHKISS. 30 SHOTS 
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The Russians were really the first Euro- 
pean nation to adopt machine guns as a 
standard weapon, and at the time of the 
Russo-Japanese War the.Russians had quite 
a number of Maxims, which they used with 
such effect that the J apanese quickly real- 
ized the value of the new weapon and ob- 
tained a quantity of the Hotchkiss type. 
The use of machine guns by both sides in 
the present war was so effective that the 
reports of military observers and others 
could not fail to lay great stress on their 
employment, and the result was a quicken- 
ing of machine-gun activity throughout all 
the armies of Europe. 


Modern Lightweight Guns 


A new gun, the Schwarzlose, was adopted 
by Austria in 1906, displacing the Maxim. 
The next year France greatly enlarged her 
machine-gun program and adopted the 
Hotchkiss type—including theSt. Etienne— 
as standard. In 1908 Germany adopted a 
lighter form of the Maxim, and many thou- 
sands of the new guns were at once con- 
structed. All these nations realized that a 
machine gun is a complicated piece of 
machinery, and that for its successful opera- 
tion a high degree of mechanical knowledge 
is necessary; and accordingly schools of 
instruction were established in which the 
men who were to handle the thousands of 


guns the factories were turning out were- 


trained to become experts in the mechanism 
of their weapons. 

The machine guns that had been adopted 
up to this time were of rather heavy con- 
struction, the gun itself weighing about 
seventy pounds, and the tripod weighing 
as much more. In 1909 the United States 
adopted a gun that, with the tripod and 
all, weighed only twenty-nine pounds. 
This weapon, called in this country the 
Benet-Mercié, is well known in Europe as 
the portable Hotchkiss. The gun was made 
by the Hotchkiss Company in Paris, but 
after its adoption by the United States the 
manufacture of guns of this type, which we 
purchased, was transferred to this country. 

In the transfer of the manufacture to this 
country some mechanical difficulties were 
encountered. Schools of instruction in the 
mechanical handling of the gun had been 
established by the principal European na- 
tions, as noted before; but none was estab- 
lished in this country. The training in 
machine-gun work was largely confined to 
tactical problems; and, as a consequence 
of the lack of mechanical experts, the tacti- 
cal problems were constantly interrupted 
by mechanical failures. 

The manufacturing difficulties were soon 
overcome; but the lack of trained opera- 
tors, which was far more serious, was not 
overcome. As a result, the army got the 
reputation of having machine guns that 
jam, and those makes of gun in use in our 
army came in for much unmerited criticism. 

This was the condition of affairs in 1916, 
when Villa raided Columbus. There hap- 
pened to be four machine guns in the town 
at the time of the raid, and these were 
gotten into action. The night was dark 
and naturally some trouble was experienced 
with the guns. Occasional jams occurred; 


but in each case the trouble was overcome 
(Concluded on Page 69) 
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BELT FOR COLT. 250 SHOTS 
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BELT FOR VICKERS. OR MAXIM. 250 SHOTS 


t mices for Feeding Cartridges Used on Various Machine Guns 
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Any Authorized Druggist 
Can Supply You With 


Miller 


Surgeons Grade 


Rubber Goods 


Leak-Proof Hot Water Bottle 


Combination Leak-Proof Hot 
Water Bottle and Fountain 
Syringe with the C-Kure-Nek. 


Non-Collapsible Nursing 
Nipples 


Sanitary Diapers 
Sanitary Aprons 
Invalid Cushions 
Ice Caps, Bathing Caps 
Household RubberGloves, Etc. 


Now Homes as Well 


as Hospitals 
Can Get These Rubber Goods 


s Once Miller made only Surgeon’s Rubber Gloves. 
ee for 27 years they’ve been the practically official choice of the 


Ree medical profession. 


But meanwhile physicians, nurses and hospitals urged us 


to give them Miller quality in other Rubber Goods. 


a So‘ we perfected Leak-Proof Hot Water Bottles and 
'*, ° Fountain Syringes, and numerous rubber articles much used 


in the bathroom, the nursery and the sick room. 


i All are made by the same highly specialized methods, 
ee which make Miller Surgeons Gloves lead the world. 
* Experts won’t accept inferior kinds. 
Why be content with less than the surgeon’s grade? 

The Miller factories make that superquality only. 

So insist on Miller Rubber Goods always. 
get them from the drug store that has the Miller agency. 


Leak-Proof Water Bottles and Syringes 


Miller Hot Water Bottles and Fountain Syringes are made in one 
piece. No seams or bindings—so no danger of separation. 
It would require hundreds of pounds of pressure to make Miller 


Bottles leak. No strain in actual use can do it. 


The famous C-Kure-Nek is a patented Miller feature—a perfectly 


water-tight neck. 


Look for the Miller Merit Man in the drug store windows. 


for Miller Rubber Goods within, and take no other. 


Builders of the Famous Miller 
“Geared-to-the-Road”’ Tires 


ee DEALERS—Write for Exclusive Miller Merchandis- 
te ing Plan and figures that prove increased business. 


| Miller 


Surgeons Grade 


Rubber Goods 


Write us for illustrated booklet and prices. 


Ms THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Address, Dept. 6G-1. Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Send today. 


And 


And why should you? 


You can easily 


And ask 
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Follow the Battle Fronts 


Every full-blooded American should have the latest 
Rand-McNally War Maps— which show every foot of the European battle 
grounds —the farthest advance of the enemy during the war—and the 
exact line of the front as it stands today. You can see just where the 
cities and towns are that you read about in the reports—you can put your 
finger on the very spots where the battles are raging —and when “our boys”’ 
go forward you can see where they are making the fight for world liberty. 
Get one of these maps today at your stationery or book store or at almost any 
drug store, department store, hotel lobby, news-stand or railway station. See 
that you get a genuine Rand-McNally Map, if you want the most accurate, authentic 
and dependable information. 


Complete Indexes of In a moment you can find any place you want to locate, because these maps show cities, towns, villages, railroads, 


All Cities and Towns 


forests and rivers, and have a complete index with reference letters and figures. _ 
these remarkable maps and the eye instantly reaches any desired point. The map is yours for only 25c—at all dealers. | 


You have but to glance at one of 


For Every Need | 


There are Rand-McNally Maps of all the states and sections of states, showing counties, auto routes, post routes, leading cities, sas | 
all foreign countries; also climatic, historical, classical, biblical, physical and language maps—in various sizes—made accurately from al 
government surveys. Over fifty years’ experience and a specialized organization is back of every Rand-McNally Map you buy. 


Rand-McNally 
= Pocket Maps 


Any state or states you want. Show 
counties and county seats, townships, 
cities, towns, villages, railway lines, 
rivers, creeks, islands, lakes, and give 

information about not only steam but electric 
roads, post, express and telegraph offices, etc.— 

and every State pocket map has an auto road 

Z map on the back showing distances between all 
points. Completely indexed. Any place located 
at once. Commercial travelers use them to lay out 
their routes—shippers to have a ready reference 

to R. R. and. express points—real estate men, 
bankers, and investors to locate properties—and 
hunters and fishermen as guides to streams, woods, 
mountains and camps—automobile tourists and trav- 
elers to plan trips. Everyone should use them to 
have an intelligent knowledge of any stateand county. 
Engraved accurately to scale. Distances between any 
two points can be instantly determined. More than 
$50,000 is spent every year just for the purpose of 
revising plates to keep these maps up to date. Ask your 
dealer for the Rand-McNally pocket map you want 
for United States, Canada, Mexico or Central America. 


25¢ 


This Shows Pocket 
Map One-half Actual Size 


Publishers of. beautifully  illus- 
trated children’s books, and 
special editions of noted authors 


Cisesu CHICAGO 


i Ask Your Dealer for Rand-McNally Mar 


Look over a Rand-McNally Map and see how much new information it will give you which you cannot get 
anywhere else. For 25c you can buy a genuine Rand-McNally War Map or pocket map of any state. Anythit 
ought to tell you will be found in the Rand-McNally Maps—more information than you may expect to find. 
ber—these maps are sold at book and stationery stores, drug stores, department stores, news-stands, hot} 
ne and railway stations, on trains, etc. 
you. You should have one of the war maps—and, if you have an automobile, a state map with auto road maj} 

If you cannot get our maps from your dealer, order direct from us. 


and McNally & Company 


World’s Greatest Map Makers; Book Publishers and Printers 


Rand-McNally 
Map - Tack System 


Shows at a glance the conditions in any territory. Customers and 
their ratings, prospects, agents, inquiries, salesmen’s routes and daily 
movements, transportation lines, localized advertising campaigns, 
contract expirations, collections, territorial conditions as to crops, 
Federal Reserve Banks, etc., etc.—every detail shown individually and 
in its relation to all other factors bearing upon business in any and 
every part of the country. With this system at hand, the sales man- 
ager can form campaigns just as a general lays out his battle plans, and 
he can have the entire situation in hand every day. Furnished in all 
capacities, from a single state or part of a state to all the states, com- 
plete or subdivided. Also foreign countries. Write for special booklets 
and literature on the Rand-McNally Map-Tack System. 


Rand-McNally Atlases | 


Rand-McNally Atlases include library, school and family atlases, 
census atlases, commercial atlases, meteorological and Bible atlases. 

The greatest of all general atlases will be the new Rand-McNally 
Atlas, which has been in preparation for 7 years—and will be issued 
complete after the war. It will show the map of Europe, and the new 
names of towns and cities (for example, Petrograd instead of St. 
Petersburg). This atlas will be absolutely authentic—up-to-date. In 1) 
the meantime Rand-McNally War Maps will give you present up-to-date information on the Europe's 

Rand-McNally Physical and Political Wall Maps are made in all sizes, for schools, libraries) 
showing the United States, or any individual state and all foreign countries. 


18 Drawer 
Outfit 
Style No, I 


If your dealer has not the Rand-McNally Map you want in stock, he can} 


Every branch of engraving} 
printing for manufacturers, § 
roads, banks and advert? 


40 East 


22ndst. NEW YORK 
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were always in action. These 
not always firing, though, as they 
had to stop for lack of a suitable 


shine guns in the dark streets 


aach 
without a well-defined target is 
ing friend as well as foe. 

ere many highly excited people 
wever; and to these it no doubt 
t all the guns should be firing, 
‘of whether the enemy was in 
Thus it happened that the 
started that the machine guns 
4s had jammed, and the impres- 
eated that they had not figured 
This impression was false, for 
'e guns were a decisive factor in 
town; and in spite of occasional 
‘fired nearly twenty thousand 
mmunition in the fight. 

ssions are often hard to cor- 
ver, and very little effort was 
‘rect this one. Accordingly the 
he machine guns at Columbus 
word, finally resulting, in 1916, 
‘olishment of a series of schools 
-roops along the Mexican border 
) mechanical experts in the han- 
chine guns. 

is you hold back the trigger of a 
n it will eat up cartridges and 
e empty shells at the rate of 
eda minute. Some method 
jyised to supply ammunition at 
‘In the Maxim and Colt guns, 
uf the heavy type, the ammuni- 
in belts of two hundred and 
ach. These belts are automati- 
Jhrough the gun, the cartridges 
il out of the belts and fired as the 
hrough. 

hter types of gun the cartridges 
a self-contained metallic maga- 
delts and magazines are shown 
(graph. The flat circular maga- 
;to the Lewis gun and the metal 
to the Hotchkiss. 

jmatic gun has been called the 
: of the Battlefield. Its meas- 


ning report, once heard, is a 
1: to be forgotten and is always 
= nizable, even above the din of 
Chis noise is of great tactical 
for it strikes awe into the 
jie enemy, and gives great en- 
tand moral support to our own 
it tells them that machine 
rassing their opponents. 
' of automatic guns invariably 
nemy’s artillery into action, for 
i he arch foe of machine guns and 
make an effort to destroy them, 
re located. 


A Ruffled Ruler 


who never heard one of these 
#)n they make is indeed terrify- 
ory has been related of how the 
of the Northern African prov- 
ice invited on board an Amer- 
Sp and noticed an automatic 
Wd on the taffrail. The guest 
jexpress his curiosity concerning 
Nance, and the commander of 
‘way of explanation, placed a 
i and instructed the potentate 
‘handle and press the trigger. 
8 > was so entirely unexpected to 
K\frican that he clamped down 
2 as though it were an electric 
ul yelled lustily for help, the fir- 
ing the while. As the ruler 
i tly paralyzed with fright to let 
itor, it was necessary for a sailor 
i/and jam the gun to stop the 


# guest had somewhat recovered 
‘\ight he departed in a rage, 
t to make the matter a subject 
hi € Correspondence! 
*artridge is fired the heat of 
i 18 several thousand degrees 
and part of this intense heat is 
& to the gun barrel. With an 
orting rifle the barrel will get 
n is fired several times in 
‘ with a machine gun this 
itly magnified, on account of 
‘imber of shots fired in a short 
‘| Nute’s continuous firing with 
‘€ guns would bring the barrel 


jth a red-hot barrel is a very 
i handle; and besides, a 
' t will work well with the 
‘l often work very differently 
it hot. Obviously something 
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must be done about this heating. Maxim 
surrounded the barrel of his gun with a 


water jacket, and many other well-known | 


guns of the heavy type are cooled in the 
same way. 

This keeps down the heating as long as 
the jacket is kept filled with water, but it 
increases the weight of the gun and neces- 
sitates carrying a supply of water as well 
as of ammunition. 

Moreover, the water in the jacket begins 
to boil after two belts of ammunition have 
been run throvgh the gun, and thereafter 
the water boils away at the rate of one pint 
for each thousand rounds fired. The steam 
escapes from the water jacket in a white 
jet, which interferes with the gunner’s aim 
and is liable to reveal his position to the 
enemy. 

Consequently each gun is provided with 
a flexible pipe through which the steam is 
conducted away and condensed in a bucket 
of water or a hole in the ground. 

These complications are such that it is 
manifestly impossible to use a water jacket 
on light or medium-weight guns; and con- 
sequently these guns, as well as some of the 
heavy ones, such as the Hotchkiss and 
Colt, solve the heating problem by having 
the barrels made so that they may be re- 
moved and replaced by new ones in a few 
seconds. The barrels are also made as 
heavy as practicable and are covered with 
fins to assist radiation. 


Air:Cooled Guas 


With these guns as many as a thousand 
shots may be fired before it becomes neces- 
sary to cool the gun. If water is available 
it is applied with a sponge or poured on the 
barrel; or the gun is dipped into it and 
firing is resumed. If no water is available 
the heated barrel is removed and replaced 
with a cool one. The heated barrel is ready 
for use again as soon as it has cooled suf- 
ficiently. 

These guns are called air-cooled guns, and 
are usually so arranged that a cartridge 
cannot be placed in the chamber of the gun 
without being struck at the same time by 
the firing pin; so that if firing is stopped 
at any time the gun will remain empty. 
This is because the barrels of the guns get 
so very hot that if the gun should be left 
loaded the heat of the barrel would soon set 
off the charge. 

This heating of the machine guns is such 
a serious matter that members of a machine- 
gun squad are always furnished with heavy 
asbestos gloves, to enable them to handle 
the guns without injury while they are yet 
hot from firing. 

Most machine guns shoot at the rate of 
from four hundred and fifty to seven hun- 
dred shots a minute; but they never get 
off so many shots in any single minute, for 
it is always necessary to stop and reload the 
gun frequently, which takes time. And 
moreover, as the vibration of the gun is 
terrific it is often necessary to stop and 
renew the aim. Consequently the one 
thousand shots a minute that the news- 
papers speak of becomes in reality from 
two hundred to four hundred shots a 
minute. Even this is too fast; for if one 
bullet strikes a man at least half a dozen 
more will hit him before he falls. 

One bullet will stop a man as well as ten; 
and besides inflicting this useless injury, 
shooting at a man more than once is a 
waste of ammunition. Moreover, the faster 
a gun fires the sooner the ammunition will 
be exhausted and the more quickly the gun 
will heat up. 

In most models of machine guns now in 
use the rate of fire has been determined 
largely by the size and weight of the parts, 
and is therefore mostly a matter of chance; 
but one of the developments of the future is 
bound to be a machine gun in which the 
rate of fire can be controlled to suit the 
tactical requirements. 

The unparalleled use of machine guns 
to-day has turned the efforts of scores of 
inventors in this direction, and already im- 
portant advances in the direction of sim- 
plicity and lightness have been made. Some 
of the latest guns weigh less than fifteen 
pounds and may readily be fired from the 
shoulder or hip. One man can carry the 
gun and twelve loaded magazines, each 
holding thirty shots. 

Though further refinements will no doubt 
be made, it is likely that the guns described 
above will continue to be the main reliance 
of the warring powers. The Germans will 
continue to use the American-English 
Maxim against us, and the French will still 
oppose the Germans with the Hotchkiss. 
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Sad 


Controlled at the nozzle, 
like the fireman’s hose 


WW aVAgteey fire strikes your home, car or 
motor boat, it usually finds a vulnerable 
spot in some cramped corner where there’s no 
elbowroom. It’s just here, in the hard-to-get-at 
places, that the Johns-Manville Fire Extin- 
guisher proves itself. 


es You can discharge it by pumping. But where 
there’s no room to pump, discharge it by air 
pressure previously pumped up and released 
by a touch on nozzle lever. Remember that 
this two-way operationisan exclusive feature. 


The Johns-Manville Fire Extinguisher is ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Motorists equipped with it can save 15% on 
their automobile fire insurance. 


To the trade 


Our jobber- 
dealer sales 
plan will 
interest you. 
Write for 
details. 
COVERS ’ 
THE CONTINENT ©: 
Price in U.S. 
eastofColorado 
brass or nickel 
finish, bracket , 
included. $10.50 ‘ 
Colorado and N 


West. Domin- 
ionof Canada: 
$12 east of Cal- 
gary. $12.50Cal- 
gary and West. 


OTVI III Lh paseceseeeesesseneets 


When you buy an extinguisher, look 
for thenozzlelever onthe bottom—and 
insistonit. It’s the mark of fire-safety. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 54 Large Cities 
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ce 
Jo. CVE taught me some- 


yt 


Thatastylishcoat can 
be mighty comfort- 
able is proven by the 
FLANDERS. Ithasa 
fullbelt,vertical pock- 
ets, graceful lines. 
Made in many differ- 
ent fabrics, and with 
a variety of Fur col- 
lars, Other models 
at our dealers. 


Send for Style Booklet. 


Chk 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO., Rocnesrer, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-made Clothing 


‘shopper, too. I looked close- 


ichaels -Sferm 
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thing ! Now I’ve become a 


ly at the fabric and fit of a 
half dozen makes of clothes 
before L bought this suit— 


just as you would have done.” 


T is not su rere that so 
many men who really kzow 
clothes select MicHarLs-STERN 
clothes. They are styled smart- 
ly, yet correctly. Eheir 
tested fabrics give satisfactory 
wear, and their thorough, skil- 
ful tailoring keeps them well- 
fitting for at least two seasons. 


OW, more than ever, it ts im- 
portant for you to know that 
our more than half a century’s ex- 
perience and strict insistence on qual- 


ity assure you of “VaLue First” 
ces in 


1@eS 


‘ha 
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PEACHES AND CREAM 


(Continued from Page 12) 


She had the chauffeur let her off at 
Thirty-third Street, because a newborn 
worldly cunning told her that it would 
never do to have a servant of her household 
see her entering a pawnshop. She walked 
down the avenue to Thirty-second Street, 
turned in half a block and was well in sight 
of her destination when her joy-devouring 
mind was again turned from its purpose. 
She was standing in front of one of those 
small coquettish store fronts that the 
affected exotic whim of Fifth Avenue ren- 
ders profitable. It was a Dresden shepherd- 
ess of a store front, its bay window all 
latticed with white sashes, blue forget-me- 
nots painted on the cornices, a useless brass 
knocker on the white-enameled door; and 
over all, on a long white signboard, lettered 
antiquely in Colonial type, the following 
legend: 


YE BOWE PEEPE SHOPPE 


There were only two or three things in 
the window behind the white-sashed panes: 
Such a sport coat as Psyche might have 
worn for the rough work of chasing butter- 
flies; a doll dressed in the period of Louis 
XIV, her skirts designed as curtains for 
the unsightly telephone; and on a gawky, 
violet-enameled spindle one coquettishly 
brimmed white hat, all dripping down the 
side with paradise plumes. 

“The dear!’? whispered Lora, her mind 
for the moment off the floating courts of 
Spain. That was the hat she had been look- 
ing for, the one that perfidious Madame 
Florence had faithfully promised to show 
her! 

But duty like a stern policeman came and 
took her by the elbow. Lora stopped but to 
sigh again ere she passed on. 

There stood a bald-headed albino behind 
the counter of the pretty pawnshop, a half 
block nearer Broadway. He focused his 
pink eyes to a look of hostility as she offered 
her spoil, at which he squinted carefully. He 


| was a disagreeably pink person, suggestive 


of rubber. First he sneered at the seed- 


| pearl earrings and offered to buy them out- 
| right for ten dollars cash. He flattered the 
| ruby ring with several of his squints; the 
| stone was large and had, as Lora knew, cost 


Clay dearly for his bad taste. Finally the 


| pink pawnbroker weighed her entire col- 
| lection of trinkets in his chubby hand. 


Spitefully he glared at them through his 
magnifying glass, and at last, in the voice of 
Simon Legree, spat out his verdict: 

‘Six hundred for the lot!”’ 

““That’s ridiculous,’ she protested, and 


/ would have explained further had not the 


roseate monster glared at her with the eyes 
of a venomous rabbit and sniffed: 

‘Six hundred is too much!” 

She made a poor show of pleading. The 
pawnbroker gave her a rubber smile and 
began directing his greenish assistant in the 
work of arranging a new row of bejeweled 


| ecards on a nickeled rod. It was getting on 


toward five o’clock, and Lora, unfamiliar 
with the business hours of pawnbrokers, 
had a panicky feeling that they were closing 


| for the night. 


“All right,” said she at last, acknowledg- 


_ ing defeat. 


He made her out a deck of little cards and 
shoved out a pile of bills with a gesture that 
was like a curse. It was a dear price she 
was paying for nobility; and as she walked 
dazedly back toward Fifth Avenue her 
whole being was embittered by the thought 
that she still lacked four hundred dollars of 
Count Francisco’s reasonable request. Old 
Winifred’s alimony would more than make 
up the sum, she reflected, and was like 
to burst into tears as she dismissed the 
thought. 

Presently her walk got her as far as the 
Bowe Peepe Shoppe. Somehow gazing 
through the latticed window upon that drip- 
ping paradise plume had a settling effect 


/ uponher. She had a largesum in her beaded 


bag, and since the Spanish castles were gone 
a-glimmering she saw no valid reason why 
she shouldn’t have the hat. Peeping over 
the ornate back board of the window she 


| could see the comforting, substantial figure 
| of Madame Florence passing back and forth 


in the act of shutting up for the night. The 
very sight of Florence was a sedative to 
Lora’s twitching nerves. Florence was sen- 


| sible, she was maternal or was she a hyp- 
_ notist? 


At any rate, the poor foolish moth _flut- 


| tered into the glamour of the Bowe Peepe 


Shoppe. 


Novembe,; 


“My dear!” said Madame 
big New England voice, as she 
a frivolous chair for Lora’s acco 
She was a large-boned, middle-a; 
her hair severely parted, her ey, 
brown, her face handsome, as t 
daining the nonsense of being prt 

“Oh, why didn’t you tell me? 
Lora, casting an accusing look {jp 
window. 

“Do you know I called youy 
to-day and you were out bot ; 
accused the able Florence with 
maternal smiles. ‘‘ But isn’t it ck 

She walked over to the windo'y 
stride of one who should comma] 
And strangely it seemed quite n; 
she should be bringing the hat | 
tily and trying it on Lora’s ae 

“Tt seems a shame you shou 
beautiful hair so elaborately,” } 
mented as she pressed the hat a 
crown and permitted her client; 
the long mirror. 

Lora glanced up at the rail 
large friendly face bending over }>. 
how she could not take offense al) 
Florence’s splendid impertinenc¢ 

“Clay likes me to do it this| a 
defended. 

“That should settle it,” said \¢ 
voice. “If he wants you to drs 
mesh with a ring in your pretty 
don’t you disappoint him.” 

Oh. couldn’ t you make it 
sixty dollars!” cried Lora, only al 
ing the philosophy as she refr( 
angelic vision of herself unde tl 
plumage. 

“Elise,” commanded Florer; 
skinny assistant, ‘‘the small har n 
Lora tilted the little glass on 
another, catching ecstatic flashe) 
bloom and crystal gray in the fou: 
of feathers for which some king]h))i 
in the forests of New Guinea me 


ife 

“Dm afraid sixty dollars is my 
bottom price,” said Madame } 
last. 

“T know it is. But my hus 
ie im spending too awfully mu) 
an ——_ 

“He’s probably right,” , 
liar shepherdess of Bowe Peepe. 9) 
you’re pretty enough to be 
death; but you know what 
children who have too man 
parties?”’ 

Lora sat cocking her head 
angles, and permitted Madame 
answer her own question. 

“They break all their toys, c/a 
and have to be spanked.” 

“Madame,” upspoke the ecuttiz) 
Elise from across the room, “sal 
these away also?” 

Lora’s luxury-seeking eyes | fo 
question to behind a small show 
which the lights of many stone 
and shone. Elise was arranging 
beads and golden knickknack 

“Oh, I didn’t know you s sold 


ess 


“Just a few little things. 
made,’ explained the capal 
“Flise, bring the tray over 
Hollis.” 


ming tray on the lap of thee 
tomer. There were miscellani 
beads and bracelets. ; 
““Most of these, you see, 
explained madame. ‘‘Sma 
a dot of color to a shirt w: 
suit. Two or three of them, 
genuine. Once in a while a cus! 
in and asks me to sell an old 
mission. There’s a handsome | 
French enamel.” 


‘What a dear!’ she exclaim 
a large ring whose cabochon 
with a rich blue light. 
“Quite dear,” laughed the 
“T’m asking fifteen hundred de 
and a bargain at that. It’s one 
genuine bits I’m handling. It ret 
me nervous to keep such valu 
about the place. Isn’t it 
mounted?”’ 
(Continued on Page 745 
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Inherent as the character of a strong man, so quality 


is born and bred in Alexander. From his straight THE GREAT 
backbone to his strong, sinewy edges, sterling quality L E ATH gE R ~ ELT 


is found in every fibre of this great leather belt. 
[t costs more to build this famous Alexander Rim-Grip 

Belt. It calls for better leather, for more skill and care 

in the making. But this better belt has increased pro- 

duction and decreased the cost of power transmission 

in the mightiest shops and mills from coast to coast. 

Try Alexander —Tight-Line—the Great Leather 


Belt, for he’s fit to be trusted with that one thing 
hat makes your plant a live, pulsing unit— power. 


__ ALEXANDER BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Leather Belting, Harness Leather, Sole 
Leather and Leather Specialties. Branches: New 
York, Atlanta, Chicago. Alexander Distributors 
in all principal cities of the United States and 
throughout the world, 
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By Using the Graduola You Can Really Play 


LIAN-VOCALTG@ 


Copy Phonograph Made by tho” Worlds “Greatest Hise House 


DID not have any idea there was 
such a phonograph as the Aeolian- 
Vocalion. Had I known it, I 
should have had one long before now. 

The children were responsible for 
my getting it. “They had been asking 
for a phonograph for some time. 
Finally my wife said to me seriously 
that I had better buy them a little cheap 
one. It would amuse them and if we 
chose some good records, would un- 
doubtedly help them in their music. 

After some hesitation I agreed. 
I really did not have anything against 
phonographs. Only they did not just 
appeal to me. 

I play the piano a little, mostly by 
ear; have always sung; attend good 
concerts and am a fair amateur critic. 
So I like music that | am making my- 
self or that some one else is making 
at the moment, even if it’s not the 
most finished article in the world. 


I Hear the Aeolian-Vocalion 


The little, cheap phonographs were 
all right. One might have a lot of 
pleasure with them, so I ordered one 
and had started to walk out of the store 
when my attention was arrested. I 
heard what was undoubtedly a phono- 
graph being played, but it didn’t sound 
exactly like a phonograph. 

Stopping to listen I became genu- 
inely interested. It was an orchestral 
record and the orchestration was really 
splendid. I’d never heard . anything 
on a phonograph like it. The strings, 


ho ALA 


woodwinds, and brasses had an im- 
mediately recognized natural quality. 
I heard the record through and it was, 
by far, better phonograph music than 
I had ever expected to hear. It had 
depth, beauty and richness, in addition 
to its extraordinary faithfulness in re- 
producing orchestral instruments. 


I Play the Aeolan-Vocaton 


Seeing my interest the salesman sug- 
gested I investigate the Aeolian- 
Vocalion and J readily agreed. 

The first thing I noted was the 
beauty of the cases. They were simple 
and in very good taste. Due to the 
depth and richness of their finish, they 
were exceedingly handsome. 

After playing two or three vocal 
and instrumental records which only 
strengthened my favorable impression 
of the instrument’s tone, the salesman 
said, “‘Now I’ll show you the Gradu- 
ola, which makes the Vocalion dif- 
ferent from all other phonographs.’’ 

Putting in a record of ‘‘Sweet and 
Low” he drew a slender, flexible tube 
out of the side of the instrument and 
took the little metal device with which 
it terminated, in his hands. 


POST 


Novembe; 


“A little phonograph for the children? No! A id 
musical instrument for them and for me! 


“ Didit please myfamily? Has itcome up to my expectat, 
“We are absolutely delighted with the Aeolian-Vocal 


After the first measure or two I rose 
from my chair in real excitement. 


~The man was actually playing 


His eyes were partly closed, his body 
was slightly swaying and he was hold- 
ing the Graduola to his breast almost 
as though it were a violin. He was 
Feeling the melody and was giving color 
to it from Ais own emotion. 

‘*That’s enough,’’ I cried. ‘‘Let me 
try that. I believe you’ ve the one thing 
there needed to make the phonograph 
great—a real musical instrument.”’ 

And he had. I played record after 
record. It was a very, very wonder- 
ful experience. 

The two criticisms I’d had of the 
phonograph were gone. ‘The tone of 
the Vocalion was natural, without 
stridency, and here this revolutionary 
Graduola was taking all the stereo- 
typed quality out of its music. 


I buy the Aeolian -Vocahon 


The salesman showed me all the 
Vocalion’s features. How, without 
changing the reproducer but by simply 
shifting it, all makes of records could 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


PARIS —29 West 42nd Street, 


METROPOLITAN STORES: 


NEW YORK— LONDON 


Brooklyn, 11 Flatbush Avenue—Newark, 897 Broad Street—Bronx, 367 East 149th Street 


AEOLIAN BRANCHES 


CHICAGO, 716 South Michigan Boulevard 
INDIANAPOLIS, 237 N. Penna. Street 


Representatives in all principal cities of the World. 


CINCINNATI, 25 West Fourth Street 
DAYTON, OHIO, 174 N. Main Street 


In Canada: Nordheimer Piano & Music Co., Ltd., Toronto 


‘ROCHESTER, 38 East Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, 2004 Olive Street 
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be played. And I saw the 
vantage of this. 

He showed me the simple 
cient Automatic Stop and m 
things, but I did not need t 
been convinced long before., 

Even without its splendid ) 
other features that made it th! 
phonograph I’d ever heard, t 
uola was enough. No on 
spark of musical feeling cov 
appreciate the tremendous ad 
was in the phonograph. —_ 

Somewhat to my surprise! t 
Vocalion cost no more than ot? 
class phonographs. Sol count 
my order for the little instru 


children? No! A magnificet! 
instrument for them and for 

Did it please my famil 
come up to expectations? 


are equally pleased. I have'D! 
say against other phonograph 
are undoubtedly, many of ti 
instruments, but the Graduo 
makes the Vocalion absolutely! 
amongst all such instruments, 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is made in ay 
models priced from $100 to $35 ; 
without Graduola, $35 to $75. Bet 
Styles at moderate cost. Interest} 
upon request. Address 29 West 44 
New York, Dept. D-112. 


ntinued from Page 70) 
the ring and held it to the light 
blue mysterious orb glowed like 
of a star. It was then that a 
sempting thought tickled the 
ora’s conscience. Had she been 
ry such a sapphire to the pink 
yshop she would not be worrying 
int Francisco and to-morrow’s 


ar!” sighed she as Madame 
-opped the ring on the tray and 
yn with the pawing-over process. 
a lovely old cameo.’”’ Madame 
mtinued with the exposition as 
| a large brooch in the palm of 
“Tt isn’t worth much as a stone, 
yh, my goodness!” 
/ypened so suddenly that Lora, 
| terrible cool reflection that fol- 
|, could not have told just what 
about. Perhaps the lace of 
| leeve caught under a corner of 
ishe lifted her arm. At any rate 
ew up at a dangerous angle, 
| out a well-meaning hand—and 
stant she had the irritating im- 
sitting under a shower bath of 
th a clatter like the spilling of 
3—beads, pins, rings and brace- 
uncing to the four points of Ma- 
nee’s dainty compass. A jade 
a sprung up and looped itself in 
slery of Lora’s jacket. She sat 
| full of small shiny treasures. 
vwiul!’’ she was repeating help- 
skinny Elise set busily to work 
ieee from her lap and Madame 
|ready on hands and knees, was 
» harvest from the rug. 
help.” Lora sank to the floor 
iscooping industriously, rattling 
‘stones back into the tray. 
: child!’’ Madame Florence as- 


good-natured, motherly tone. 
diling that sweet little gown of 
| don’t deserve a husband.” 
| it’s such a mess, and eV 
j er hands and knees, had stopped 
| the wreckage of her costume. 
ont traveling down her skirt as 
2 ig, senselessly feminine pocket 
/t; and looking there her eyes 
/rt stopped together. It was as 
anaging Fate had brought forth 
i for her own special benefit. 
nimbly to her feet and began 
) her rumpled skirt. She didn’t 
/ but she felt sure the bright, 
cupant of her pocket must have 
a sight. Only Elise, the aus- 
, 


2d her sharply. 

sorry—but I guess I will have 
¢ found herself trying to explain. 
~minute, my dear,” urged Ma- 
ace from her kneeling posture. 
yi mind looking under that show 
ire’s one piece missing—that 


nisorry. I’m really late now. 
radise hat round, won’t you?” 
ls. Hollis.” Madame Florence 
¥nd with a worried look unusual 
| firm face. “T’ll have the girl 


over. 
= you find the ring. Well, 


s Lora had slunk out into the 
0k a guilty peep down into her 
© Ting, caught rather high in a 

howing forth its brilliant blue 
f that ugly assistant had seen it 

rondered at her silence? Lora 
/ously over her shoulder. After 

ilked the block’s length she 
¢ thily and slipped the ring into 
glance satisfied her. It was the 
| pphire. 
| seem at all like stealing—more 
i lisagreeable wealth forced upon 
\d hever entertained the remot- 
in of taking it. There were 
E to help her out: In the 


4, would be terribly embarrassing 
1 0 the Bowe Peepe Shoppe and 
nce Madame Florence that the 
pped into her pocket; also, she 
ng it as a loan to tide her over 
yanish Government should re- 
sband’s guaranty. Temptingly 
ner she could see the blazing 
she pink man’s pawnshop. It 
'tter to put it there at once and 
‘with. The blue radiance seemed 
ig a hole in her glove. 


qr 


he got back to her apartment 
ind the place a blaze of light; 
‘| white beard of lather on his 
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chin, was shaving in front of the bathroom 
mirror. They were to dine with the Bob 
Tyndalls to-night. She had forgotten that. 
Her face wore the fixed smile of dread as 
she permitted her lord to smear the end of 
her nose with lather. She was deliriously 
happy that he said nothing about her re- 
quest over the telephone. 

“T’ve had a hard, hard day,” she told 
him as she sat on the bed and began unlac- 
ing her high boots. 

“How much did they soak you this 
time?”’ he asked, but entirely without 
malice. 

“There you go again!’’ she pouted. He 
came over and mauled her in his arms, teas- 
ing her with affectionate gibes. 

“Pinky!” he grinned. ‘“‘Something tells 
me that business is picking up this month. 
I don’t want to seem like a flinty jailer, 
honey. But we were running awfully close 
for a while.”’ 

“What would you say if I should help 
you sometime in a big, big way?”’ she asked 
mysteriously, revelation on the tip of her 
tongue. 

“Tf you’ll stay just as prétty as you are 
now you can help me about all I deserve,” 
he eulogized, bending over and lifting her, 
doll-like, from her feet. 

Clay, she thought, looked especially dis- 
tinguished to-night, with a little gray in his 
wavy hair and his seamy, florid face all 
beaming. How well a ribbon across his 
shirt front would become him! And then a 
small resentment took possession of her. 
He thought her only help to him was being 
pretty. Unpleasantly she remembered how 
the late Winifred in her letter had bidden 
him wed something fluffy and be happy. 
She would show him what a fluff can do in 
affairs of state. 

““T can be something besides pretty,” she 
pouted. 

“Of course you can,’ he assured her 
lightly. ‘“You can be quick, darling. Peggy 
Tyndall’s an awful scold when anybody’s 
late for dinner.” 

Trancelike she went through the mo- 
tions of dressing. She jumped nervously 
when the doorbell rang. A maid came in 
with a flower-strewn bandbox distinctly 
labeled Ye Bowe Peepe Shoppe. It was a 
horrible reminder, and she could not get 
rid of the feeling that Madame Florence 
was outside waiting to grab her. She re- 
membered that her beaded bag was filled 
with the pink pawnbroker’s tickets,mingled 
with his soiled bills. She tiptoed over to a 
silly gilt desk and hid her convicting evi- 
dence behind a clutter of papers. 

All that evening she was by turns half- 
dead and surcharged with galvanic energy. 
Bob Tyndall drank too many cocktails and 
wanted to flirt. She usually thought him 
comic when he was a bit light-headed, but 
to-night he drove her to a frenzy. She 
wanted to lock herself away: away with 
that money which would not rest easy until 
she had delivered it into the hands of her 
Spaniard. 

Late in the evening they went to a roof- 
garden restaurant, where Lora danced 
miserably and often, her eyes roving always 
in hopes of sighting the nimble Francisco. 
It was here she had first seen him the night 
before. He danced divinely, those curious 
steps in vogue among the élite of Madrid. 
She was mad to dance. with him again, to 
talk to him as they whirled, to assure him 
in the most approved manner of court in- 
trigue that all was well with their enterprise. 
Once in the midst of a labyrinthine figure 
across the floor she fancied she had caught 
a glimpse of his lithe form. It was impos- 
sible that she had been mistaken; yes, his 
elbow.all but touched hers as he went skim- 
ming and bobbing across the room, clasping 
a young lady as slender and olive-skinned 
as himself. She turned to catch his eye, but 
he seemed utterly absorbed in his partner. 
The picture affected her disagreeably. She 
wondered whether he spoke familiarly to 
all women, just as he had called her Sefiora 
Lora. 

““There’s your Spigotty friend,” said her 
husband when she came back to their 
table. 

Lora did not see him again that evening, 
which dragged on and on into the small 
hours. Bob insisted on taking a table at the 
Midnight Frivols, and Lora was eagerly 
compliant. She couldn’t face the idea of 
going home. But Tyndall’s mood grew 
heavy and he began nodding on the heels of 
two o’clock. 

She said little to her husband as they 
bounced homeward in a late taxicab. She 
was seething to tell him everything, but the 
blue eye of that stolen sapphire glared 
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Making of the Springtex Garment 
PRINGTEX is the underwear with 


a million springs in its fabric. 


as 
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These minute springs “give and take” 
with your every movement, with your 
every breath. 


eet 


ee 


They give Springtex its glove-like fit and 
its skin-like freedom. They absorb strain 
and make Springtex wonderfully durable. 


ee ea 


Thereisno other underwearlike Springtex 
—none so warm, so agreeable to the skin, 
soaltogethercomfortableand economical. 
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Your dealer will show you the superior 
making of the garment. 
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Write us for the Springtex Test 


It will prove that Springtex is the underwear for you 
—the best by test. Spréngtex is made in men’s union 
and separate garments retailing at popular prices. 


““Remember to buy it—you ll forget you have it on.’’ 
Utica Knitting Co., Sales Rooms, 350 Broadway, New York 
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The Fate of the Unprepared 


Among the remarkable events of 
this war no fact stands out more 
startlingly than the tragic sacnifice 
of Russia's unequipped soldiers. 


The army has been victimized by 
intrigue and treachery. Guns were 
sent to the front without ammunition 
and ammunition without guns. Sup- 
plies were provided that when un- 
packed proved to be rubbish. Left 
stranded by communications that 
broke down under slight pressure 
the brave Russian troops hurled 
themselves again and again against 
foes perfectly prepared. 


From the very verge of victory 
they doggedly fell back fighting 
with stones and clubs and iron bars, 
resisting heroically but ineffectively. 


No thought can be more abhor- 
rent to Americans than that of our 
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ae One Policy 


PROMPTLY PROCURED 
Send sketch foractual search 
and report. 1917 Edition 
90-page Patent Book Free. 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 22-K Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


CHENEY BROS. 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street 
New York City 


boys ruthlessly slaughtered because 
of lack of equipment or support 
which it is the first business of us 
at home to supply. 


Our Government, never before 
so powerful, is working prodigiously 
in the preparation of armies and 
means of warfare. Throughout the 
nation there is a unity of purpose 
that is piling on the altar of liberty 
every personal ambition and cor- 
porate gain. 


Mines, factories, farms, shipyards, 
the counting houses and shops of 
every industry are laboring day and 
night to supply the smews of war. 


The Bell System is co-operating 
to mobilize production, transporta- 
tion and communication, and is 
using its every energy to speed up 
American defense. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 


facturers want Owen Patents. Send 


PAT EN for 4 free books; inventions wanted, 


etc. I help you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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evilly upon her conscience. Clay, who was 
at heart a gentle, protective animal, seemed 
to fall in with her mood and to ask no 
questions. But before they had taken to 
their twin beds he kissed her with his usual 
good-natured tenderness. 

““What’s the matter, Lo?”’ he asked. 

“Just sleepy.’”’ She smothered her face 
in her pillow to restrain herself from scream- 
ing out, from pleading with him to save her 
from the hands she feared were waiting to 
snatch at her from the darkness. 


‘‘Tr-r-r-r-r-r-r-ring!’” The voice of the 
telephone shrilled through the night and 
seemed to throw at her all the nerves her 
husband had disturbed during his years of 
tooth tapping. 

oe Wow ! ”? 


She heard him turn over in bed and 
clumsily grope for the instrument on the 
stand. Terror gripped her in its skinny 
arms. She knew that hideous bell was ring- 
ing out her guilt. Therefore she thrust 
blindly into the dark and snatched the re- 
ceiver from its hook, just ahead of Clay’s 
blundering fingers. 

“Hello!” said a low, steady voice in her 
ear. ‘‘I wish to speak to Doctor Hollis, if 
you please.’ 

“Who is this?’’ asked Lora, trying to 
speak clearly. 

“Tam Madame Florence.” 

Lora gulped twice and steadied herself to 
the lie. 

“This is Mrs. Hollis. The doctor is 
asleep now. Is it important?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Hollis,” spoke Madame Flor- 
ence quite cordially. ‘“‘I’m sorry to disturb 
you. But I have a shocking toothache—an 
ulceration; and I can’t find anything to 
relieve it. I’m too ill to go out or I’d come 
to your apartment for treatment.” 

“But, madame!’’ Lora was rapidly re- 
gaining her nerve. ‘‘You know dentists 
aren’t accustomed to go out at night like 
regular doctors. I’m afraid . 

“Don’t you think I could speak to your 
husband a moment?” the proprietor of 
Bowe Peepe suggested. 

“T—I’m afraid not. He isn’t very well 
and if I disturbed him ——” 

Clay had switched on the light and was 
signaling with frantic gestures. Lora put 
her hand over the mouthpiece. 

“Tt’s Madame Florence, the dressmaker. 
She’s got a toothache.” 

“T don’t see why she needs to chat about 
it at three o’clock in the morning,’ he 
growled, immersing himself in pillows. 

“Well,” suggested Lora all too sagely, 
‘‘shall I tell her you can’t come?” 

“Here, let me talk!’’ He motioned au- 
thoritatively toward the telephone. 

“But, Clay, dear!”’ She held it tightly 
to her breast, almost fainting with the fear 
of that impending conversation. 

“What’s all this, Lora?” he asked 
erossly, fairly snatching the instrument 
from her hands. 

“T’m sorry, madame,” he began well 
enough; ‘“‘there’s nothing I can do at 
this time of night except to suggest some- 
thing from the drugstore. . . . I under- 
stand but it will be better for me 
to see you in the morning. Yes. 


My office? No—it’s only two or three 
blocks from your shop. hat’s 
that?” 


There was a pause, in which she could 
hear faint echoing words, thin as cobwebs 
as they fluttered through the receiver. But 
it was the expression on Clay’s face that 
held her there, propped on an elbow, star- 
ing. For all his features seemed to have 
straightened out, his eyes had squeezed 
tight and his mouth dropped open, forming 
a mask of astonishment. How much could 
Madame Florence have told him in those 
few sentences? 

“Yes! Yes!’’ Hesnapped the words out 
one after another. “Allright. I’ll be right 
over.” 

He rose at once and began to dress. 

“Will you ring up a taxi, dear?” he 
asked in a curiously constrained voice as 
he went rummaging after his shoes. 

“But, Clay,” she drawled, steeling her- 
self to look straight at him, “‘it’s raining 
and you have a cold already. I never heard 
of anything so peculiar. The brazen nerve 
of that dressmaker! Let me call her up and 


ay 

“Please, darling, don’t bother me!’”’ He 
went right on with his dressing. 

She lay there, huddled among the bed- 
clothes, and watched the details of his 
hasty toilet. What had Madame Florence 
told him, to fetch him so suddenly out of 
coma into action? Never before in their 
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married years had he stirred tc 
office hours. Yet there he st 


“T’ll be back as soon ag 
informed her hastily as he threw 
coat and snatched up a bag of ir 
He made a charge at the door 
crossed the threshold his hu} 
crashed, crumpled and crack 
some cylindrical object that se 
at him out of ambush. 

“Oh, damn!” he snarled, ; 
across the room a flowerstrewn | 

“My hat! My new hat witht 
plume!” wailed Lora, now utte 
The front door closed witha ban 


Iv 


E WAS gone two hours a) 

one minutes, for Lora had 
stant watch of the little ma 
which seemed ticking off her dc 
horrid, shrewd dressmaker had. 
made her toothache an excuse j 
there quietly and tell him abo 
sapphire. Lora thought of w 
devices of escape, but remained) 
bed, enjoying the sensations of t 


quite unbelievable? He would 
and find those awful pawn ti 

Galvanized by the though 
over to the silly gilt desk a 
her beaded bag, crammed wi 
against her. She hadn’t t 
now, to sacrifice the bills; bu 
up her mind to burn the ticke 
she took them cautiously o 
log across the room and wa 


the cardboards behind the 
pered back to bed, where she lay\ 
time, perfectly quiet, listening.| 
steps had followed the warning) 
sound must have come from the }} 
ment. S | 
She lay for a long time, quite 
watching the clock. Nothing in! 
would have bribed her to 
pawntickets again, for she h 
that to touch them would prod 
ghostly clicking of the front door} 
hour hand had just swung bh 
fourth figure when Lora resolve 
art that woman first learned in | 
would appease her god with fc 
hours of slopping through the dr’ 
a cup of coffee and a few slic 
toast would surely have an effec; 
ing his towering mood. | 
Therefore she got up again, | 
into a lacy negligee, thrust hei 
into high-heeled satiny arrange: 
went click-clacking toward th’ 
Driven by a nervous industry } 
bread, set water to boiling, meas 
into the electric percolator. § 
breakfast tray daintily on the a 
ing table, and the hear 
coffee was just beginning to pet) 
atmosphere when the door clic! 
This time there were footstep 
weary, slow. She didn’t dare ( 
first, and when she had gathered 
she quavered softly: “Clay!” | 
“Yes, dearie.”’ _ | 
More briskly the steps appr¢! 
dining room. She never looke’ 
almost swooned over the bread s] 
on the electric toaster. She felt h 
presence, heard his shoes squeak 
a yard from where she stoo' 
going to speak? . 
“Lo, dear,” he said at last qui 
Because her voice had gone s 
ued fussing with the toaster. — 
“Lo,” he repeated, “you are! 
me, are you—because I went off t! 
And now she looked at him an! 
miracle. His face was s 
tenderest expression she had | 
there—but there was something 
He looked older and fearfully ti 
“Oh, Clay!’’ She threw her a 
his neck and clung there tea 
“And you’ve gotten me a prea 
George, you area peach!” 
“I—TI thought you'd be cold ¢ 
She couldn’t say any more. — 
seemed to have pulled all the 
from under her. j 
“T won’t do any more of this 
ambulance chasing and scare 
girl to death,” he was assuring he 
(Continued on pomey”, 
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HE SPIRIT of the ancient guild of watch- 
makers, which flourished in Switzerland centuries 
ago, was one of perfect workmanship and high ideals. 
It is this spirit that is preserved in America today by 
a “Worthy Company” which practices the “art and 
mystery”? of watchmaking in unique workshops on 
“Time Hill” near Cincinnati, and in Madre-Biel, 
Switzerland. They make the famous Gruen watch. 
In the Swiss workshops, the movements are madé 
with the care and skill that only Swiss watchmakers, 
patient and time-trained, have. The movements are sent 
to “Time Hill,” where the beautiful cases are designed 
and executed. There the movements are cased. On 
“Time Hill” also is the American Service Plant and 
Gold Case Shop, where a large stock of duplicate parts 
is kept constantly on hand. 


THE OLD WAY 


“An accurate watch made thin’ 


This is a woodcut reproduction from an actual photograph (not a visionary drawing 
of a building) of the new American Watchmakers Guild on ‘Time Hill’’ near 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


orthy Ca 
£ Waitrhmakers 


Gow the.spirit of the. ancient guild of Master 
Craftsmen is preserved in Amerira today 


mpany 


Aw Interestine Book, illustrated with etchings by 
a famous etcher, has been written about this modern 
“Worthy Company of Watchmakers,” its workshops 
and its products. It will be sent free to those who are 
sincerely interested. 


How Gruen watches may be obtained 


The demand for these unusual watches is so great 
that their sale is restricted to 1200 leading jewelry 
stores in the chief cities of the country. If there is no 
GRUEN representative in your community, write us, 
and we will arrange for you to see any of the many 
GrvuEN models you are interested in. 


Fixep Prices. Verithins, $27.50 to $200. Ultra- 
thins, $165 to $250. Dietrich Gruens, $300 to $650. 
Wristlets, $25 to $150; with diamonds, 
$125 to $1200. Highest perfection attain- 
able in grades marked Precision. 


This modern “Worthy Com- 
pany’s”’ most important contri- 
bution to the art of watchmak- 
ing has been the “Verithin” 
arrangement of the wheel train, 
which makes possible an accu- 
rate watch made thin. 
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308—14 kt., green, white or 
yellow gold, $35 to $150—25 
year gold filled, $18 to $25. 
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The new 

Louis XIV Move: 

chased bezel edges and plain 
center back. Dial handa- 
somely chased. 17 jewels, 5 
positions, adjusted to tem- 
peratures and isochronism. 
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How the pat, Gruen wheel train construction 
made an accurate watch thin 
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The most beautiful watch in America 
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THe Gruen WATCHMAKERS 
Guitp, Dept. B-1, “‘Time 
Hill,” Cincinnati, O. Work- 
shops “Time Hill,” U. S. A., 
and Madre-Biel, Switzerland. 
Canadian Branch, Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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14 kt. 


313—Geneva Tonneau, 
814 ligne Gruen movement. Gold 
bracelet, $90. 7 ligne, $135. 


Made in many other odd shapes. 


In Ultra-quality gold- 
Jilled, No.14, $50. 14 kt., 
No. L144, $85. (Pat. apd.) 
Others with Precision move- 
ments and 18 kt. cases, up 
to $200. 
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Gruen Verithin 
“An AccurATE WatTcH 
Mape THIN.”’ 14 kt. 
and 18 kt. solid gold. 
Plain or fancy case; ultra- 
quality gold filled. Any 
style dial. $27.50, $35, 
$40, $55, $65 and up to 
$200. 


Prices, owing to war 
conditions, are subject 
to change without 
notice. 
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A sweep of the brush — 
and the room is transforme 


Dingy, faded, unsightly walls become clean, bright, restful; 
easily cared for under the magic touch of SHERWIN-WILLI 
| 


| 


This oil paint for walls is fast replacing other methods of 


wall treatment. It is sanitary, easily cleaned, durable and Williams Old Dutch Enamel on your woodwot 
yet rich, colorful and artistic. It can be applied to old Sherwin-Williams Mar-Not Varnish on your floo 
walls as well as new and is good for years of service. It is home will take on a new and enduring beauty. Andt 
used in the finest homes; it can be used in the most modest dozens of other S-W Products just as useful. 


ones, because its cost is less than what Aen RRL EE GEL! Let us suggest color schemes for all of your rooms. We do so free of ch 


for anything else that is good enough for you to consider. also send free our helpful booklet ‘“The ABC of Home Painting.” W 


SHERWIN-WILLIAM 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Showrooms — New York, 116 West 32d Street; Chicago, People’s Gas Building; 
San Francisco, 523 Market Street 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
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jvas Madame Florence very 
, when at last he had seated 

xis coffee and she could look at 

the shadow of a cloud passed 


TOW. _ 
}| a bad ulceration,” he declared. 
f coffee seemed to revive him. 
;a mean old thing to rout you 

mi) 

: so.” He stirred reflectively. 
he smiled at last, laying his 
sliers, “I’m mighty proud of you 

, 


the world had Madame Flor- 
1 him? 2 


no sooner gone to his office in 
ad light of day than Lora gath- 
wn tickets from behind the gas 
jed them back into her bag. At 
ast eleven she dusted the last 
ywder on her delicate little nose, 
iihe beauties of her paradise- 
hn and put on her mink coat. She 
ted with the cocktail of mixed 
:, hich is compounded as follows: 
(guilt, one third glamour, one 
‘on, with a large dash of foolish 
~ llshaken together briskly in the 


1 ssion on her pink-and-white face 
withering hauteur as she rode 
;rococo-mirrored elevator, her 

vulging with the pawnbroker’s 
i Out on the drive, the drizzle 


ed, she took an omnibus. She 
1 “why she chose this economical 
ljomotion, unless it was that she 
9}) forth to an intrigue of state in 
other than her own. 
ald stiffly up the driveway to the 
| glass-caged entrance and was 
ng the utter emptiness of the 
d, corridorlike dining room, 
Hudson, when a taxicab 
to the door and to her terrified 
Francisco Miguel de Llargo y 
idsomely attired in a light-gray 
ith sealskin collar and cuffs, 
ably forth, tossed a lordly fee to 
ir and approached her in courtly 


\fine the place is all empty!” 
f't incautious words to him. 

ri’ He laid a warning hand upon 
. Another taxicab had whiftled 
é rive and come to a stop at the 
id young man in a pin-check- 
d1it got out, with the vague air 
had mingled day with night for 


: period. 
iy ain’t here? Well, it ought to 
12 pin-checked one kept explain- 
i@ead waiter at the Claremont’s 
Ivant a Scotch highball and a 
elidatablefor four. Where’s my 


nit stooped not to concealment. 
‘ichis corner.’”’ Francisco guided 
a\2lbow to a remote table. 

think you’d be on time,’ she 
‘ously. 


i stor was protesting that the 


4] 1ess is an American virtue,”’ he’ 


‘ng his compliment just the 
dipproval. He managed to con- 
‘ression that the royal house of 
v, did anything on schedule. He 
% so handsome this morning. 
ei shadows under his agate eyes 
: complexion had greened over- 
wanted to ask him about that 
uty with whom he had been 
eet she whispered: 
it. 
ole amount?” His eyes lost 
cand kindled into coals. 
nided. She was going into de- 
t|2 perky young man in the loud 
€)larreling down the aisle, insist- 
|| Wanted a telephone for his 
Acisco watched him narrowly 
a had helped the interloper 
Tice, 
1| awful time,’’ Lora repeated as 
tl coast was clear. She opened 
ii brought forth the untidy roll of 
‘asco took one look round the 
f(. he whisked the bank notes 
S}into an inside pocket. 
iderstand—this mustn’t be 
e\yhispered. ‘‘Diplomatic spies 
r thing—much rivalry.” 
nt anything dishonest about 
®/iquired, wide-eyed with the 
tl she might be playing from one 
other. 
0} ca, sefiora, is seldom pure. In 
i here I have arranged many 
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appointments. You would be surprised at 
the offers of bribes I have received from 
most high people. I should like to give you 
name of one senator—but no! He was so 
desirable for position as ambassador to 
Spain that he attempt to present me with 
ae hundred and fifty-five thousand dol- 
ars.” 

“What did you do?” she asked, wonder- 
ing why the corrupt senator had chosen so 
odd an amount as the wages of perfidy. 

“The Austrian ambassador met him in 
the morning with my card. Then what did 
that senator—paisano? He desire to club 
me with his fists! Malo! In Spain only 
mules are permitted to combat with hoofs.” 

Lora, who had read somewhere in a 
magazine that America was still a young 
nation, tried her best to be sympathetic. 
Francisco brightened visibly at her solace. 

“But, ah, sefiora! To see you and sefior 
your husband—that is the difference. Civ- 
ilization and culture are possible even here.”’ 

Still pleased, yet full of a muddled worri- 
ment, Lora was about to repeat Mr. Mc- 
Closky’s Brian Boru myth; but an uneasy 
conscience spoiled her zest. She had come 
here at great risk, bearing the money that 
had robbed her of rest and honor, and he 
had taken it as lightly as one plucks a weed 
from a vacant lot. She had come expecting 
him to specify his further plans for her 
husband’s advancement. Instead he dal- 
lied with compliments. It was as though 
the transaction were quite over; in fact, 
she suspected that Francisco was casting 
glances toward the door. 

““Would the sefiora care for some drink?” 
he at last languidly inquired. 

“Nothing for me,” she replied a trifle 
tartly. 

“No?” He beckoned to the hovering 
waiter. “T will take another of your amus- 
ing American cocktails.”’ 

When the waiter had withdrawn with the 
order she at last spoke up: 

“Say, count, don’t I get a receipt—or 
anything—to show that I’ve paid over the 
money?” 

“Sefiora!”’ he lifted a thin, deprecating 
hand and smiled a smile to match. ‘‘You 
must. remember this is of a delicacy! One 
scrap of paper could be dangerous to that 
international relations.” 

“Oh, but I’d be careful of it,”” she per- 
sisted. 

“T trust your wiseness, sefiora. That is 
not it. But there are such many people to 
watch and do harm!” 

“T don’t care.’ She resorted to the 
illogic that had always fetched her husband. 
“‘T want a receipt.” ‘ 

For Lora Hollis knew nothing of the 
world. But her father’s simple business 
dealings with New Balaam had taught her 
one basic rule: When you pay out money 
you get a receipt for it. 

“Tf I don’t get it I want my money 
back,” she told him harshly, disregarding 
the injured look upon his sensitive face. 

“Bring paper and ink!” The lord of 
Aragon and Castile snapped his fingers 
under the nose of the waiter. 

For the first time in their brief but rapid 
acquaintance there came an embarrassing 
pause between them. She was dreadfully 
sorry she had hurt him, possibly wrecked 
poor Clay’s chances with the choosy 
Alfonso. The count, who had spoken of 
fiery encounters with United States sena- 
tors, was no doubt touchy on his pride. 

The tension was at last relieved by the 
arrival of writing material, which the 
waiter arrayed deferentially beside Fran- 
cisco’s untouched cocktail. Daintily the 
grandee dipped the pen, poised it a moment 
and began to scribble flourishingly upon the 
Claremont’s best paper. 

She hoped he wouldn’t write it in Span- 
ish, but didn’t dare suggest anything, so 
engrossed did he seem in the difficult com- 
position. With fascinated eyes she watched 
the elaborate gyrations of his cameoed 
hand; she heard the shuffling of chairs at 
the next table and the low murmur of 
voices, but her eyes were all for the mechan- 
ical details of that great transaction. 

“How would that be, sefiora?’”’ He was 
smiling his customary smile as he shoved 
the paper toward her; but the receipt was 
scarcely under her hand when her eyes were 
held not by the context but by the miracu- 
lous change that suddenly transformed the 
count’s expression. It was as though he had 
slipped on a mask, for the olive smoothness 
of his cheeks darkened suddenly to the 
color of a sunstruck brick. His eyes were 
glued to a point just over her shoulder and 
he was bobbing his head, showing a row of 
teeth like marble monuments. Lora turned 
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one piece, in 

| Flannelette and 
summer fabrics. 
For women and 
misses, $1.25 to $4.00. 
For men’s and youths 
see below. 


Your Buying Guide EE 


This beautiful ‘‘nightie”’ is the Brighton-Carlsbad Pajunion (the 
one-piece pajama for men, women and children). And because it 
is made in one piece it eliminates the binding, uncomfortable 
draw-string at the waist, and prevents the coat and trousers from 
separating. It is distinctly smart and comfortable sleepingwear. 


But whether your choice be the Pajunion or one of our other | 
517 styles, go to your dealer and see Brighton-Carlsbad. Ask for 


it by name, and have him unpin it, so you can see the extra material, the 
excess fullness, and all the comfort kinks that give it so much greater value. 


On 


pajamas and On pajamas and On men's flannel- | 


Pajunions (see large Pajunions, coatsare ette nightgowns, the | 
illustration) a but- severalincheslonger circular bottom skirt 
, ton at ankle keeps thanusual—fulland has no unnecessary | 


comfortable.Asinall side openings. Extra 
Brighton-Carlsbad widthat hips, knees, 


chance for chills, Sleepingwear, these andbottomgivesam 


Nor 


can trousers garmentsare“scaled” ple walking room, 
g Dp 


work up and bind to correct propor- and extra length / y 


in crotch. tions. 


keeps ankles warm. f 


If your dealer cannot supply you desired pat- [ 
ern and size, write for our ‘‘Nightie Book”’ | — 
and get our free 80-inch kraft paper measur- | 
4 ing tape, so he can order your right size. 


H.B. GLOVER COMPANY | 


' 
} 


Pp 


Desk 5, Dubuque, Iowa | 


Dealers and Retail Salesmen: Write for / 
samples and prices of this fastest selling and 
best known sleepingwear, and let us send 
you our Retail Salesman’s Book, full of 
valuable selling suggestions. 
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Better Underwear 


; NCE you have worn ATHENA you will never 
4 be quite satisfied with other underwear. 
s You will find ATHENA more comfortable; better 
} wearing; yet dainty. 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN ; 
» You have missed these qualities unless you have been 4 
AE eens wearing ATHENA. aie 


The pictures tell 
at a glance why. 
ATHENA fits 
the entire figure 
with such agree- 
able smoothness. Its 
comfort - qualities 
are tailored right 
into the garment. 


»- Examine a suit of our 
ATHENA closely. Note 
the natural curves of 
shoulders and sleeves; 
‘the greater fullness 
where needed especially 
through bust and hips; 
the sxug fit under the 
arms. 


The dainty trimmings, 
the smooth seams, the 
many little extra touches 
tell their own story of 


ATHENA quality. 
You pay no more for ATHENA than for ordinary underwear. 
ATHENA is made in all sizes, weights and qualities. 

Ask your dealer for ATHENA Underwear. 

tations. Drills, Minstrel and 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, Chicago 
Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches; 


PLAYS Home amusements; ideas for 


all kinds of entertainments. Send for free catalog. 
DRAMATIC PUB. CO., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Ordinary Underwear & 


& ATHENA Underwear : 


WANTED NEW IDEAS #¥!"ts for 

z List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


for amateurs; Monologs, Reci- 


<< | 


Your kind of 
a shoe ; 


aa 
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Ty | ED Ye you ever stop to think that this and every other advertisement of Ralston WT 
Shoes is in effect our promissory note to give you “value received” when you 

buy Ralston shoes? Our success depends upon your satisfaction and that is why 

we make Ralston shoes just as good as we know how and price them just as low 

as market conditions permit. Illustrated catalog free on request 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
BROCKTON (Campello), MASS. 


Sold in 3000 good stores 


> Six to ten dollars 


DEALERS: This shoe in stock. 
No. 688. Gun Metal Bal; Mentor last. 
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her head and followed the direction of his 
peculiar salute. 

She recognized the young man with the 
pin-check suit, and it took her numbing 
senses just a moment to grasp the identity 
of the large, comfortable woman who had 
taken a chair beside him and was smiling 
over at Count Francisco—Madame Flor- 
ence, of the Bowe Peepe Shoppe! 

“You have your receipt,” explained 
Francisco, using a voice that had become 
suddenly brisk as he popped nimbly to his 
feet. ‘‘ Adiés, seviora! I—what yousay?— 
see you some more.” 

Already he had turned toward the door. 
Lora had a feeling of being basely deserted, 
alone in a cage with a Bengal tiger. 

“But, count—say!”’ 

The appeal was wasted on the row of 
empty tabies and the horridly occupied one 
next hers. Out of the swimming room he 
seemed to float away. Dimly she could 
hear his taxicab chugging down the Drive. 
She sat huddled over the table, afraid to 
move, her shoulder cringing from the aveng- 
ing Fate who sat behind her. At last there 
came the soft whispering of skirts, and she 
saw Madame Florence, still smiling, come 
round the table and seat herself in the chair 
that Francisco had so recently vacated. 

“Who’s your friend?” she asked. 

“Don’t ask me,” replied Lora rudely. 
“You seem to know him.”’ 

“Well, yes—in a professional way. But 
I wondered what he’d been telling you—I 
heard you calling him count.” 

“He is,” replied Lora sullenly. ‘‘He’s 
Count Francisco and a lot of things.”’ 

“He must have gotten his title over- 
night,’’ madame informed her victim. ‘‘He 
was plain Mr. Blanco, of Argentina, when 
he came to my shop yesterday with his 
dancing partner i 

eo bis ewe ta 
brought her to. 

“He’s an acrobatic vaudeville dancer,” 
the Bowe Peepe proprietress explained. 
“He brought round his wife—she’s his 
dancing partner—and wanted to get a 
wardrobe on credit. Of course I don’t do 
business that way with strange dancers 
from Argentina. So he told me he’d have 
the money this afternoon.” 

“Oh!” Lora said it sickeningly, as though 
she had been struck by a baseball. 

“Now tell me, my dear,” urged Madame 
Florence, her brown eyes holding her 
powerfully, ‘‘what is it you’ve been signing 
away so industriously?”’ 

“Tt can’t be he’s a fraud!” Lora was 
exerting her entire will to keep from weep- 
ing aloud. ‘It can’t be! He’s a friend of 
the king of Spain. He promised to make 
Clay court dentist. He’s gone—you’ve got 
to help me—he’s gone with my thousand 
dollars!” 

“My lord!” exclaimed Madame Florence. 
‘Can it be possible that people are still 
falling for that sort of stuff?” 

“But he’s getting away—with my 
money !”’ 

“T think, my dear,” replied the older 
woman very calmly, ‘‘that you’d better 
forget about that thousand dollars.” 

“But I can’t afford to forget about it— 
can’t you see?”’ 

*‘T don’t think your husband’s reputation 
will be improved by a humorous column in all 
themorning papers. We could get the money 
away from your Francisco; in fact, I’ve had 
my detective follow him up to see that he 
doesn’t cause any more trouble At 

Lora glanced swiftly round, and for the 
first time realized that the loudly dressed 
young man had also departed. 

“*___ hut I think we’re cheaply out of it 
as itis; infact, when IJ realized that you had 
taken the sapphire ring I wondered just 
what nad gotten into your foolish little 


The shock of cold water 


Lora lifted her eyes. There was no use 
denying anything now. 

“Elise was almost sure she had seen it 
in your pocket; but I wanted to be certain, 
so I searched the place until midnight. 
There hadn’t been another person in the 
shop since the tray was spilled, and I’ve 
trusted Elise with all sorts of valuables for 
years.”” Madame Florence eyed the thief 
reflectively. “‘It gave me a great deal of 
worry. I knew that you had more to spend 
than was good for you. Also, you.aren’t the 
shoplifting kind. You must have wanted 
the money awfully for some silly thing. It 
was nearly morning before IJ decided to call 
up your husband. I couldn’t think up an 
better excuse, so I had a toothache ——” 

“Madame Florence!’’ Lora’s eyes were 
big with the impending disgrace. ‘‘You 


_ didn’t tell him! You couldn’t be so cruel!”’ 


i 
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“No, I couldn’t,” she replied 
her sad, rather cynical smiles, | 
I could; you see I was pretty 
when Claymore got there and [| 
ing him about you I wo 
aren’t harder to fathom than w 

“Anyhow, I had fully made 
to tell him, because I thought ]/ 
be warned. But when I began ¢; 
he burst into a perfect hymn of jj 
were the duckiest, sweetest, mos’; 
little wife in all the world. Child 
you have him drugged!” 


C 


“How could I bring him 4 
dream? No, I just groaned aj 
put some awful dope into my pe 
tooth.” s 

Madame Florenceseemedat 
“But I’m a business woman, yc\ 
didn’t intend to have that ring } 
from under my nose. So the firs 
morning I hired a detective to 
and he telephoned me when you jf 
nobleman and settled here for a | 


¢ 


I want you to tell me something 1} 

Where did you pawn it?” 
Lora’s trembling hand went in | 

now vacant of its wealth, and by 


the sheaf of pawn tickets. 
vot 
Florence. ‘“‘I 


slipped the right ticket into her| 
suppose it’s a consolation to kr} 


out for the other tickets, which ld 
the cloth. 


if he’s got you on a really digni 
tal? Don’t let’s get sentimental.3 


“Why are you so good to 
child wife brokenly. b4 

“T don’t suppose it’s proper fit 
maker to feel like an older sister ty 
of her customers, is it? But 2 
crazy notion I have in my head. | 
going to take over the job.” TF 
hand had gone across the table } 
ered in the entire deck of pavk 
tickets. “I’m going to redeem § 


husband’s thinking less of me 


“T can’t believe it!” eried Li, 
her red underlip as tears gathere(, 
“Your husband’s one of the) 


unless he’s breaking his neck fore 
it kind of stirs me up to see himm 
big play and getting so little fi 
seems to look frazzled and neg! 


my dear. Make him 
peaches and cream —— 
Peaches and cream! "= 
“Madame Florence,” said Lt 
sharply, “‘it seems to me you're te! 
lot about how to run my husban¢: 
think you know him any better th! 
“How do I know?” asked thi 
able shopkeeper. ‘I might. 1}: 
him fifteen years.” eI 


The present Lora and the past! 
rode together in the same taxll 
Riverside Drive. Which is not S? 
after all, in the city of infinite 
tions. When she alighted at thet 
Apartments there was just tame fi 
make one last protestation: 

“You—you don’t think all t 
too much expense for you? = 

“T feel quite rich to-day, Si 
dame Florence. ‘‘I got my alir! 
morning.” 

And Lora, to her own amazemel 
her face for a kiss, which she reg" 
prayed would be good-by. 


To understand why a wire wheel can withstand 
any stress possible to a wheel, try to break a pen- 
cil by pulling from opposite ends. Then see how 
easily it is broken by bending it across. The first 
is precisely the way any force is exerted on the 
wire wheel. The second illustrates the ease with 
which side thrusts break the spokes of the wood 
wheel. ; 
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IRE WHEELS mean safety first, last and all the 
time. Axles may bend, tires may come off— but 
wire wheels cannot collapse. They come through 
skidding accidents or collisions practically 
undamaged. They make incidents out of what 
might be deadly accidents. 


Strength is the reason for the safety of wire wheels. Steel 
is stronger than wood. Steel spokes are infinitely stronger 
than wood spokes. 


Each of the wire spokes in a wire wheel is strong enough 
to stand a strain of 3200 pounds. Still more, the lateral or 
side strength of a wire wheel is far greater than that of a 
wood wheel. The triple spoke lacing in wire wheels provides 
a set of spokes to take up the strain from any direction. 


Shown at the left is a wire wheel and a wood wheel after a 
swinging weight has struck each such a blow as would occur 
when a car skids into a curb. The wire wheel is practically 
intact while the wood wheel is hopelessly smashed— nearly 
half of its spokes broken, the wood felloe badly split — 
entirely incapable of supporting a load. 


SAFETY is only one reason for specifying wire wheels on your next 
car or for putting them on your present car. Our booklet tells about 
the comfort, tire economy, quick change, and the many other reasons 
why many manufacturers of automobiles have made wire wheels stand- 
ard or optional equipment. Write for this booklet today. It’s free. 


WIRE WHEEL CORPORATION of AMERICA 


(Successors to Houk Manufacturing Co.) 


Factories: BUFFALO, N. Y., and SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THERE IS A WIRE WHEEL SERVICE STATION NEAR YOU 
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Glassware for all kinds of 
illuminations and for indus- 
trial and scientific purposes. 
Complete lighting fixtures. 
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Uses All The Light— 
Uses All of It Right 


Why waste light in the air? 
It is a menace. 

Macbeth lenses re-direct it to 
the road where needed. 

Why kill half of your light in 
order to comply with the law? 

Macbeth lenses give you the 
full benefit of your lights with 
complete safety. 

You no longer need to experi- 
ment with lenses, or buy lenses 
that are only partially good. 

Macbeth lens experts, after 
four years of scientific labor, 
based upon forty years -of lens 
experience, have solved the lens 
problem for your car. 


The green glass visor distin- 
guishes the Macbeth lens. It is 
the final. touch of style as well 
as of efficiency. 

This visor is an exclusive Mac- 
beth advantage. 

All upward rays are redirected 
down to the road—avoiding 
wasted light and dangerous glare. 

The front surface of the lens 
is divided into five horizontal 
prisms—each inclines at an angle 
determined with scientific accu- 
racy. 

These prisms re-direct and 
bend the rays of light at the cor- 
rect angle to give a long light 

Price per pair $5—Ford Special $4 


and concentrated brilliance on 
the road. 

All the light, therefore, is used 
right—right on the road where 
you need it. 

The concave recesses in the 
back of the lens spread the light 
laterally thus providing the very 
essential side lighting for turning 
corners. 

It requires seventy-two hours 
to build one Macbeth lens. 

What other lens receives such 
skill and care? 

No other lens is backed by the 
same world-wide lens experience, 
facilities and resources. 


Denver and West $5.50—Ford Special $4.50—Canada $6—Ford Special $4.80 
Macbeth lenses are for sale by leading jobbers, accessory dealers and garages everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh 


Branch Offices in: Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; San Francisco; St. Louis. 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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ring masculine world. 

id rubbed his perplexed 
nd put the case to Mr. Pruitt 
s mighty hard to say what a 
do in a case like that. He 
zistake when he run away, 

back and do it over again. 
rive him a square deal now— 
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9 solicit Mr. Pruitt’s opinion 
would give him a square 
was in a state of amaze- 
ived that the persons on 
om day before yesterday he 
th deep suspicion and in- 
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cy world of sin and crime 
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broadly. ‘Tom thought it was 
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fhis having been drunk seemed 
uitise or shock or amuse them. 


grateful to them for that. 


yer drink. I have always 
posed to it.” 

d the Barnes woman with 
what booze did to my 


r a girl—having to slap a 
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was something. I and my 
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| men is very nice either.” 

0 submit the point for his 
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s bound Tom should get out 
business. He had a little 
road Bow, in the iron coun- 
there I met him, you know. 
enough too.”’ ; 
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# course I got into it when 
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s wife wanted me to take 
a decent place. You can 
ce record for twenty years 
atch against it. But I’d 
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t business on the tobog- 
sold out this spring and we 
d some quiet place and lay 
Summer while I picked out a 
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‘to regard it simply as an- 
hich almost any mortal. is. 


drunk before in my life,’’. 
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(Continued from Page 22) 


The Barnes woman smiled without 
derision and said in her throaty, emollient 
tones: ‘“‘I guess your wife went away and 
left you alone, didn’t she?” 

It seemed to Mr. Pruitt that she compre- 
hended an erring masculine world without 
prejudice; with only a large, kind toler- 
ance. Her speech was somehow inexplicably 
grateful to him, as though she infolded 
him in her warm, unjudging sympathy. 
To her, as though the men had not been 
present, he replied: 

“You're right. My wife has a difficult 
temper—a woman that’s never satisfied— 
the habit of finding fault. When she went 
away I felt—as though I’d been let out of 
school. I wanted to do something or other, 


I didn’t know what. The idea of that hard | 


cider in the cellar kept tickling at my 
mind. I’m not used to drinking. When I’d 
taken the first drink I was all out of bal- 
ance.” 

“Sure!” said the Barnes woman with an 
understanding nod. Then with further 
comprehension she asked: ‘You wouldn’t 
want anybody to know it?” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” said Mr. Pruitt. 
“With my reputation—my character—the 
things I’ve always stood for, you know— 
and my wife with all her relations and all 
my relations so set as they are against— 
well, anything at all like that.’”’ He felt the 
difficulty of explaining it adequately to 
them. Striking his fist into his palm he ex- 
claimed passionately: ‘‘I’d rather be dead 
than have it known!”’ 

The declaration rather surprised them 
all; but the husband nodded understand- 
ingly: ‘‘There was a man in Broad Bow— 
deacon in the church—who pretty near 
passed out when he was caught soused.” 

““T suppose it would be rough on you,” 
said his wife sympathetically; then warmly: 
““Of course we’ll never give you away!”’ 

Mr. Pruitt worried his side whisker a 
moment distressfully. “‘ You see, some boys 
saw you carrying me. They thought it 
was a dead body. That’s why the sheriff 
is coming here. They think somebody has 
been killed.” 

They looked at one another a moment in 
questioning astonishment. The woman 
exclaimed: ‘‘Andit hasn’t anything to do 
with Carl?” 

“Nothing whatever,” Mr. Pruitt replied. 
“The sheriff will simply want to know why 
you were carrying an apparently lifeless 
body, whose body it was and what you did 
with it.’ He looked up at the woman, his 
face distorted with suffering and supplica- 
tion. “You can say it was I, and you can 
prove it. I’ll have to admit it. But—it 
will simply ruin me!” 

The grounds of his anguish were rather 
obscure to her; but it was evident that he 
feared this exposure as he would fear 
death. Her blue eyes looked down into his 
distorted face a moment and she said 
kindly: 

“We all have our troubles and we ought 
to give a fellow a boost when he’s in bad. 
We can just say Carl was stewed and Tom 
and I had to carry him home.” 

There would obviously not have been the 
slightest objection among them to that on 
any ground connected with Carl’s reputa- 
tion; but the husband frowned and rubbed 
his chin. 

“You see,” he suggested to Mr. Pruitt in 
a perfectly friendly way, ‘‘Carl’s sort of in 
hiding. Nobody’s supposed to know there’s 
aman here except myself.” 

‘‘But several people do know it,’ said 
Mr. Pruitt promptly. ‘“‘They’ve caught 
glimpses of him and reported to the con- 
stable that there are two men on the place— 
one of them apparently hiding from the 
other. Of course the constable will report 
that to the sheriff.” 

The words seemed to speak themselves, 
glibly; and the moment Mr. Pruitt had 
uttered them he felt an awful abjectness 
before the three people on the porch. It 
had been put to him, open-heartedly, 
whether Carl should take that risk in 
order to save him, and his fear had decided 
automatically that Carl should. He felt 
that he had committed an odious crime; 
but it was done—and he was mightily 
afraid lest the truth about himself should 
be known. Having spoken, he held his 
tongue. - > 

“T may as well take the chance,’ 
Carl ponderously. 

Mr. Pruitt wished to go; but he wished 
also to stay. For a little while further they 
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N Motorweave, discriminating motor- 
ists have been quick to discern a fabric 
that is different, better, positively unique 
—a new vogue in automobile robes. 


For Motorweave is specially woven for 
automobile utility and comfort—a 
double-woven, reinforced woolen fabric 
of gracious warmth and softness, yet 
wondrously strong and durable. 


A special process of mill-washing and 
shrinking makes each Motorweave Robe 
easily te-washable without shrinkage. 
Because of this the rich colors and beau- 
tiful patterns can be restored to their fac- 
tory newness at will, thus perpetuating the 
smart, stylish Motorweave appearance. 


All this, with the extra large size of 60 by 80 
inches, constitutes an unusual robe value for the 
modest, standard price of $6.75, a value that is 
all the more marked when considered with the 
further advantage that every Motorweave Robe 
is unconditionally guaranteed to give perfect sat- 
isfaction for automobile use. 


Illustrated color-plate catalog sent free on request. 
Altractive proposition awaits dealers. Ask us about it. 


Trade Mark Registered 


THE WALLACE & SMITH CO., La Porte, Indiana 
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President Suspenders will give 
you Jong service at the same 
price you’d pay for shoulder- 
gripping, button - pulling ordi- 
nary suspenders. They hang the 
trousers right under all condi- 
tions—and will never Jet you 
know you’ve got them on. 


For Every Preference 
a President 

For all men—for any style of 

dress—for any occupation: Light 

Presidents, in all popular colors 

for dress or business; medium 
_ weight and extra heavy, in best 

wearing webs, for rough-and- 

ready service; all lengths, widths 

and weights. 


Dealers everywhere sell Presidents at 
50c. Ask for them by name. See that 
the President mark is on the buckle. 
If yours prove unsatisfactory—in any 
particular—after they have been worn, 
mail them to us, and we will repair, re- 
place, or (if requested) refund your 
money. There’s a guarantee band on 
every pair. Presidents will give you 
long wear and lasting comfort. 


leesident Suspender Company: | 
Shirley Mass. 


DEAL ERS: Order Presidents from 


your Jobber. Thereis 
no way you can lose by stocking a com- 
plete line. We guarantee satisfaction 
to your customer—we guarantee sales 
to you. This is an absolute money-back 
guarantee in both cases. Presidents are 
every-day sellers. Order to-day. 
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- 20—$2.50 
No. 21— 3.50 
No. 51— 3.50 
No. 24— 4.00 
No. 14— 
Sterling, 5.00 
No. 14—Gold 
Plate 6.00 
Parker Clips 
25c extra. 
Ink tablets in 
place of fluid 
ink for soldiers’ 
use, box of 36 
for 10 cents, 
At leading 
dealers. 
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FOUNTAIN PENS 


For the boys at the front, for relatives, friends and sweethearts. 
gift, always appreciated, always useful. 

Parker Self-fillers are safety-sealed; the new type 
fountain pens. 

Ink can't get out to soil clothes or person. In event of accident to interior mech- 
anism, the pen automatically changes from a Self-filler to a non-Self-filler without 
interruption of service. Because of these exclusive features it's the pen for the 
army and navy, where only dependable pens are wanted. 

The name Parker is your guarantee of quality. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


fad New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building # 
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talked—rather disconnectedly, the husband 
frowning and not well liking the situation, 
the woman anxious, Carl pale but steadfast. 

They heard the automobile roll through 
the front yard, and a moment later Sheriff 
Megee and Constable McCabe came round 
the house; the sheriff a tall, gangling man 
with an iron-gray beard upon whose angular 
physiognomy was stamped plain notice that 
no liberties were to be taken. Mr. Pruitt 
immediately addressed him, not only as an 
old acquaintance but from the vantage 
ground of his high, impeccable standing: 

““There’s evidently been a mistake, 
Megee. As you see, both the men are here; 
nobody’s missing. It seems this young 
man”’—leveling a forefinger at Carl— 
“overindulged Sunday and wandered into 
the pasture and fell asleep. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnes carried him home. He’s_ her 
brother, they tell me.’ 

Sheriff Megee grunted and observed 
morosely: ‘‘What a couple of seared kids 
saw by twilight sounded sort of fishy to 
me.” 

He surveyed the three people on the 
porch with a shrewd deliberation; asked 
Barnes a couple of simple questions. Then 
his uncompromising eyes came back to 
Carl, whose unusual face he studied a long 
moment. He pawed his beard and asked: 
“How long you been here?” 

““Three weeks,’’ Carl answered. 

“Come from Three Forks, didn’t you?” 
the officer inquired ominously. 

“Yes,” said Carl. 

“Um,” grunted the sheriff; “‘I thought 
so. They’re wanting you up there. I 
don’t remember your name, but I’ve got 
your picture on a circular in my office. I'll 
show it to you when we get to town.” 

The bolt had descended, and for an in- 
stant the three on the porch stood breath- 
less. Then Carl said gravely, “I'll get my 
hat,’”’ and turned to the kitchen. 

“T’ll go along,” said the sheriff. 

Looking after him, the pale Barnes 
woman leaned strickenly against the two- 
by-four scantling that supported the porch 
roof. Mr. Pruitt had a fleeting impression 
of her as a brave creature sorely wounded. 
The chance that he had elected Carl should 
take had turned out fatally. He experi- 
enced an extraordinary emotional up- 
heaval. Putting out a hand with a gesture 
that would have scandalized his wife he 
clutched the woman’s skirt and exclaimed 
vehemently: 

“T’ll go with him! I’ll stand by him for 
every dollar I’m worth!” 

The woman looked down woefully into 
the upturned face of the wiry little man 
who clutched her skirt, and said with a 
large, absolving benignancy: ‘“‘You’re a 
good man.” 

Sheriff Megee, returning with his pris- 
oner, offered no objection to Mr. Pruitt’s 
company. Brother, sister and brother-in- 
law parted silently—in a situation where 
there was really nothing to be said. The 
rapid drive to Dale was silent also, Sheriff 
Megee at the wheel, the prisoner beside 
him and Mr. Pruitt, busy with tumultuous 
thoughts, in the tonneau. They drove up 
to the jail, where the prisoner and Mr. 
Pruitt were shown into a bare little room 
back of the sherifl’s office—with no exit ex- 
cept into the office—and the sheriff put in 
a long-distance-telephone call for Three 
Forks. Getting the connection might be a 
matter of an hour or more. 

There was no reproach in the young 
man’s attitude. There seemed to be no 
blame for Mr. Pruitt in hismind. Fate had 
simply overtaken him and he accepted it 
very gravely, with round-eyed, ponderous 
steadiness. Mr. Pruitt, of course, was free 
to leave at any time, and the little room 
was a torture chamber for him; but he pro- 
posed passionately to stand by; he wouldn’t 
even walk over to the post office. 

Presently he began discussing the case 
eagerly, with a very considerable practical 
knowledge of law and the ways of court. 
They’d apply for bail at once, he said de- 
cisively; and he made Carl go over the 
circumstances minutely, shrewdly apprais- 
ing them for defensive purposes—moving 
nervously, sticking his fingers through his 
gray stringy side whiskers and jerking his 
bald head with little nods. It was evident 
that in such a situation as Carl’s he would 
be a champion to lean upon. Yet he was 


N ovemt 


the state would charge murde 
degree. 
The discussion was goin; 
Sheriff Megee stepped in, fr 
thoughtfully pawing his be: 
circular in his hand. 
“That’s what I had to go on| 
Mr. Pruitt, offering the cireulg 
It was a little larger thanas 
cap paper, and at the top of ther 
appeared portraits of two m. 
them wore his hair pompadour \; 
mustache; the other was indul 
It said the two men were wank 
principal, the other as access 
embezzlement of eighteen thou 
from the Three Forks age: 
Schlecht-Buschlein Brewing C 
“Seems,” said the sheriff 
patiently, like a man who has 
with, “‘the two of ’em went off j 
fixed it up so it would look as th 
been drowned while fishing— 
by the river, and so on. Butgso 
the man Ahrens with his do 
going away from the river. ' 
says they nabbed Ahrens las 
he’s come through. Seems } 
some sort of a plant to have th 
him into the water; wanted ’ 
he was drowned. The connec 
very good—sort of buzzed noi 
I couldn’t get it all. Anyhow, 
Ahrens and they don’t want th 
run you back to Pribbles in my 
wait a few minutes while I s 
court.” | 


| 


qr 


R. PRUITT, his head cock 
one side and his fingers a 
ing with a gray side whisker, } 
plating the straight rows of tor} 
cabbage, lettuce and string | 
immaculate garden. But he 
thinking of the garden at all. 
very definitely thinking of anytl| 
he was smiling contentedly to Ih 
There was the prim, tight-purs, 
respectable and intensely censor 
the Pruitts and the Chubbucks] 
felt like a man who walks a lon; 
frosty shadow of a wall, turnsh 
and abruptly steps into broad {i 
“Alonzo!” his wife’s fretful wii 
from the kitchen. : 
Another woman came dow! 
porch of the red cottage—a tl 
shouldered hussy with much rec 
hair. She saw Mr. Pruitt thro 
in the hedge, and laughed. * 
beaming, bobbed his head at ]} 
getic greeting. & | 
“Alonzo!” called Mrs. Prui) 
her voice to falsetto on the pr 
syllable. i 
The other woman, still lait 
shoulders thrown back, lifted | 


pable of felling a man and macé 
of beckoning. Mr. Pruitt, witl, 
went spryly toward her. — 
A minute later when, justly e 
Mrs. Pruitt came down to the gil 
why her husband had not rei 
her summons she was again SC! 
see him by the red cottage in. 
tion with the Barnes wo 
laughing together; one wo 
them old acquaintances. 
Still later Mrs. Pruitt, 
through silver-bowed spectacles 
and dry disapproval, sniffed ar 
aggrievedly: “‘Ifit was any” 
say you was making a foo 
that woman. I don’t know} 
’a’ seen in ’em all of a su 
you think so well of em.” | 
“They’re fine people!” said | 
decisively; “‘fine people!” | 
It occurred to him that the 
this statement, in the mildest 
which the Chubbucks would des! 
were an ex-saloon-keeper, a f! 
had pranced in tights and a } 
who just escaped being guilt) 
slaughter. He stuck his fingers! 
whisker, pursed his lips a m' 
added thoughtfully: } 
“Maybe it’s just as well thi 
away next week.” 
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tatler’s 


in St. Louis, and will be opened 


November 10th. 


Like the Statler hotels in Buffalo, 
Cleveland and Detroit, it will be oper- 
ated on the theory that ‘the guest is 
always Tight’: sane sit will give you the 

‘more than your money’s worth’’ which 
is a cardinal principle of Statler policy. 


There you will find, as in the three other 
Statler cities, a complete hotel. Every room, 
whatever its price, has private bath; circulat- 
ing ice-water, and many unusual comfort- 
features—down to such details as pin-cushion, 
with needles, thread and buttons, and a morning 
paper under your door but no charge for it in 
the bill. You will find a well-selected library; 
luxurious lounging rooms; excellent restaurants; 
ample space and equipment for handling meet- 
ings and conventions; convenient and pleasant 
sample-rooms. 


Above all, you will find a courteous, inter- 
ested service —‘‘Statler service.’’ 


Room-rates in all Hotels Statler are well-balanced ; 
more than 60% of the rooms are $3 a day and less, 
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HOTEL STATLER, ST. LOUIS 


Washington and Ninth Streets 
650 Rooms 


Opening 
} 650 Baths 


Nov.10* 1917 
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_ The Fifth Will I Be ih New York 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 
Now building, opp. Pennsylvania Station 


TERR NT EAA 


Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania (to be Statler- i 
operated) will open ul 
next summer—the: 
world’s largest 
hotel. 


Its excellence in 
equipment and 
service will, how- 
ever, be Hotel Penn- 
sylvania’s truest 
claim to distinction. 
No effort is being 
spared to make it 
worthy, in every detail, 
of the world’s greatest 
railway system, of the 
first city of America, 
and of the Statler name 
and reputation. 


Dike Ree Lt 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


tan 
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from grandstand to bleachers— 
from limousine to trolley— 


from opera box to harvest field— 
you find Hansen Gloves. 


wit H its 500 distinct styles, the Hansen 
line not only encompasses the field of well 
dressed men and women, the motorist, the 
sportsman, but it also includes the workers 
in every industry. 


“Built Like a Hand,” style is as much a built-in 
factor of Hansen Gloves as heroic wear-resist- 
ance and barehanded freedom and comfort. 


No. 30—Soft, cozy Mit- 

ten; Mocha finish; 

““smoke”’ color horse- 

hide; soft, cozy lining No. 1043 

with fur wristlet. Also made in glove style. 


No. 1043—Hansen Auto Special with ‘‘stubby” 
: ree flexo cuffs—a favorite with motorists. Wool 
No. 30 and fur linings. Glove and mitten styles. 


If your dealer is not supplied let us 
know. Write today for new Style Book. 


oO. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100C Detroit Street MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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THE FALSE FACES 


(Continued from Page 25) 


id had him at a further disad- 
for all that he found his hands 
-a trick of jujutsu, he wrenched 
ellow’s arms behind him so forci- 
ost to dislocate it at the shoul- 
reing his forearm up toward his 
ades held him temporarily help- 


|, you murderous canaille,’’ he 
or must I tear your arm out of 
Still, I say!” 

sred a grunt of pain and ceased 


him against the bookcases Lan- 
y rifled his pockets, at the first 
zforth a thin sheaf of American 
with the figures 1000 conspicu- 
q ‘most. 
eand dollars,’’ he said grimly; 
iny fee for the use of my name— 
‘ng of its abuse!” 

of untranslatable German blas- 
yered him. Intelligible was the 
demand: ‘Who the devil are 


look, assassin—see for your- 
lyard twisted the spy round to 
lolding him helpless against the 
} knee in his belly and a hand 
\; throat inexorably. “‘Do you 
|w—the man you thought you’d 
}yundred fathoms deep?” 


tded. The spy was staring into 
¢ice, his eyes staring with horror 
iI? he gasped. ‘“‘Good God! 
ver die?”’ 

yy your hand ——” Lanyard 
stopped sharply. 

iment he glared incredulously, 
{moment knew his enemy. 

4!” he cried; and the man at 
inced and quailed. 

jin the hallway grew louder. 
i out for the key. Somebody 
Af against the door so heavily 


geney forced itself upon Lan- 
wiousness, would not be denied. 
n seemed calculated to unseat his 
(/.e lingered he was lost. Hither 
mt this creature new lease of 
ught and pay the penalty of 
dan execution as surely just as 
istory of mankind. 

ber, too bitter, to have come to 
hit so long desired, so long de- 
)/duously sought, and have the 
t).atched from his craving grasp. 
qj bring himself to this renuncia- 
m his fingers tightened on the 


ut. 

} desperation by the light of 
t)t began to flicker in Lanyard’s 
‘ssian abruptly put all he had 
d fury into one final effort, 
ird off, and in turn attacked 
i) like a lunatic for foot room, 
évugh to turn and make for the 


all he could do Lanyard saw 
irk away from the wall and 
t|s back toward the windows; 
at him with redoubled fury, 
2 blow after blow that beat 
m’s guard and sent him stag- 
, ull an uppercut, swinging 
uplifted forearms, put an end 
mat. Ekstrom shot backward 
feet, stumbled over the pros- 
she watchman, and crashed 
windows, going downina 
ttered glass. 
id the same instant Lanyard 
d dropped upon his knees in 
of the club lounge, and the 
ay slammed open. A knot 
number of half a dozen, 
e library, saw that figure 
mid the ruins of the window, 
le m, passing on the other side 
etween it and the fireplace. 
ard rose, ran crouching 
ound the side door, opened 
h to permit the passage of 
w it to behind him. 
treet was a lonely lane of 
He sped across it like the 
id wind-hunted. 


XVI 


days New York nights were 
nt whe was still young when Lan- 
nid sedately from a side street 
ein a corner of Broadway in the 


oF 


i) 


> Sane 
gente 


LOU 
brat 
a3. 
at 


Nineties; he had not long to wait ere asouth- 
bound taxicab hove in sight and sheered 
over to the curb in answer to his signal. 

It was still something short of one o’clock 
when he was set down at his door. Wearily 
he let himself in by the private entrance, 
made a light, and without troubling even 
to discard his overcoat threw himself into 
a chair. Leaden depression weighed down 
his heart, and the flavor of failure was as 
aloes in his mouth. Thrice within an hour 
he had fallen short of his promises—to Ce- 
celia Brooke, to himself, to his idée fixe. 
His three chances, to redeem his word to 
the girl, to measure up to his queer criterion 
of honor, to rid his world of Ekstrom—all 
had slipped through fingers seemingly too 
infirm to take advantage of them. 

He felt of a sudden old—old and tired 
and lonely. The uses of his world, how 


- weary, stale, flat and unprofitable! What 


was his life?) An emptiness. Himself? A 
shuttlecock, the helpless sport of his own 
failings, a vain thing alternately strutting 
and stumbling, now swaggering in the guise 
of an avenger self-appointed, now sneaking 
in the shameful habiliments of a felon self- 
condemned. 

What had prevented his dealing out to 
Ekstrom the punishment he had so well 
earned? That insatiable lust for loot of his. 
Only for that damning evidence against 
him of the stolen necklace in his pocket he 
might have had his will of Ekstrom, and 
justified himself when discovered by prov- 
ing that he had merely done justice to a 
thief who sold what he had stolen and stole 
back to steal again what he had sold. 

Self-contempt attacked self-conceit like 
an acid. He saw Michael Lanyard a sorry 
figure, sitting stupefied with self-pity—cry- 
ing over spilt milk. 

Impatiently he shook himself. What 
though he hadto-night forfeited his chances? 

He could—nay, would—make others. 
ELCRINUSG reacts 

To what end? Would life be sweeter if 
one found a way to restore to Cecelia 
Brooke her precious document and to 
smuggle back to Mrs. Arden her pilfered 
diamonds? Would this deadly ache of lone- 
liness be less poignant with Ekstrom dead? 

With lackluster eyes he looked round 
that cheerless room, reckoning its perfunc- 
tory pretense of comfort the forlornest 
mockery. To lodgings such as this he was 
condemned for life, to an interminable se- 
quence of transient quarters sordid or 
splendid, rich or mean, alike in this com- 
mon quality of hollow loneliness. 

His aimless gaze wandered toward the 
door opening on the public hallway, and 
became fixed upon a triangular shape of 
white paper, the half of an envelope tucked 
between door and sill. 

Presently he rose and got the thing, not 
until he touched it quite persuaded he was 
not the victim of an optical hallucination. 

A square envelope of creamy paper, it 
was superscribed simply in a hand strange 
to him, Anthony Ember, Esq., with the 
address of his apartment house. 

Tearing the envelope he found within a 
double sheet of plain note paper bearing a 
message of five words, penned hastily: 

‘Au Printemps—one o’clock—please!”’ 

Nothing else; not another word or pen 
scratch. 

Opening the door Lanyard called the 
hall attendant, a sleepy and not overintel- 
ligent negro. 

““When did this come for me?” 

“’Bout anour ago, Mistuh Embuh.” 

“Who brought it?” 

“A messenger boy done fotch it, suh— 
look lak th’ same boy.”’ 

“What same boy?” 

“‘Same as come in when you do, ’bout 
leven o’clock—remembuh?”’ 

Lanyard nodded, recalling that on his 
way up the street from Sixth Avenue he 
had been subconsciously irritated by the 
shrill untuneful whistling of a loutish youth 
in a messenger’s uniform who had followed 
him into the house and become engaged in 
some minor altercation with the attendants 
while Lanyard was unlocking the door to 
his apartment. 

“What of him?” 

“Why, he bulge in heah an’ say we done 
send a call, an’ we tell him we don’ know 
nobody what send a call, an’ he sweah an’ 
carry on, an’ aftuh yo’ done gone in he ast 
whut is yo’ name, an’ somebody tell him 
an’ he go away. An’ then ’bout haffanour 
aftuhwuds he come back with that theah 
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Foot. > 
troubles- 


are usually due to abnormal po- 
sitions of certain domes of the foot. 


Callouses, fallen arches, run-over 
heels, Morton’s toe, etc., are caused 
by such misplacements. The correc- 
tion lies in restoring the bone or 


bones to NORMAL position. 


Wizard Adjustable Foot Appliances provide a 
simple, sensible method of relieving foot trou- 
bles by removing the cause. This is done with 
soft inserts in overlapping pockets, so located 
that the proper support may be placed at the 
right spot to gently hold the misplaced bone in 
normal position. This gives immediate relief, 
and with the cause of the pain removed, the 
trouble soon disappears. 


Wizard devices contain NO METAL. Made of 
fine leather; soft, featherlight, flexible; do not 
have to be broken in. They permit of any 
adjustment, by the wearer, to give immediate 
relief. Do not confuse them with other devices 
sold for foot troubles. There are NO other 
devices which correct foot troubles on the 
Wizard principle. Any physician will approve 
of the Wizard method. Ease your feet NOW— 
see your shoe dealer today about 


o.. 


Arch \ 
Builéer i 


Adjustable 


too? Appliances 


Wizard Arch Builder: Relieves aching feet and 
corrects fallen arch by raising arch bones (Figure 2) 
gently, gradually and comfortably by means of over- 
lapping pockets, holding soft inserts of different thick- 
nesses which allow unlimited adjustment for shape and 
condition of arch and comfort of wearer. 


Wizard Arch Builder 
and Callous Remover 


Wizard Callous Remover: Callouses are due to 
abnormally low metatarsal bones (Figure 1 above) 
pressing on sole of foot. The Wizard has pockets just 
back of callous spots, holding soft rubber inserts 
which raise the bones to normal position. This relieves 
the pressure, stops the pain instantly and the trouble 
soon disappears. 

Wizard Heel Leveler: Corrects run-over heels — 
caused by misaligned heel and ankle bones (Figure 3). 
Inserts permit any adjustment necessary. 

Each device made separate or combined for cases of 
more than one trouble. If your shoe dealer hasn’t 
Wizards, don’t take anything else, but write us. 


FREE—‘‘Orthopraxy of the Foot’’ 
a simple treatise on foot troubles and how to relieve 
them. Write today for free copy. 


WIZARD FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 
1624 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Wizard Heel Leveler 
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shoes. 


After the actual value 
has been determined the 
operator stamps W. L. 


Douglas name and the 
retail price on the bottom 
of all shoes. 


CAUTION—Be sure 
the price stamped 
on the bottom has 


not been erased or 
raised. 


Copyright,WL.Douglas Shoe Co. 
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GET OUT OF THE RUT: 


become a Certified Public or Cost Accountant; go into business for 
yourself; demand for expert accountants exceeds the supply: many 
of our graduates earn over $5,000 yearly and have more business 
than they can handle; learn at home in spare time by our new 
system. Write for booklet and special offer. We have no solicitors. 
Universal Business Institute, 77 Madison Ave., New York 


TheHIT OF | 
the PARTY 


is when you open.up any 
of these tins and enjoy 
Purity Sad Chefservice 


“READY=TO°H EAT. ‘AND: SERS ‘| 
fall Good Grovers Retipe’ Book Fr 5 


PURITY CROSS Inc. Model Kitchen, ORANGE. N.J. 


What 15c 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’’ 


$3 $3.50 $4 $4.50 $5 6 $7 & $8 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 


Shoes. The Best Known 
Shoes in the World. 


. L. Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 


he quality of W. L. Doug- 

las product is guaranteed 
by more than 40 years expe- 
rience in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

BEWARE OF FRAUD, None genuine unless 


L. Douglas name and the retail price is 


inp ver on the bottom. TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 

For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W.L. Douglas stores in the large cities. 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your local 
dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot supply 
you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet showing how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free. 
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They cost 


BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 


$3 $2.50 $2 


by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 


If not con- 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 
155 Spark St.,Brockton,Mass. 


Sexual Knowledge 


(LLU STRATE OD 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


Makes Sex Facts Plain What every 

young man and young woman, young 

wife and husband, father, mother, 

teacher and nurse should know. 
Cloth binding—320 pages, illustrated. 

Table of contents, and commendations, on request. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 1113 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


ASK FOR and GET 


Horlick’s 


The Original 


Malted Milk 


Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price. 


Nation’s Capital 


Complete 


$1.00 


Postpaid 
Mailed in plain 
wrapper. 


chi . : The little matter of 15c in stamps or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 
Washington, ay poms of the Pathfinder) be the weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
ae opal Ss meen » pap rigs eat the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
illustrated weekly aeons gives you a clear, im- world and tells the truth and only the truth; | now in its 24th year. This 
partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
during these strenuous, epoch-making days want to keep posted on what is going on in the world, at the least expense 

u a of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paper in your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, 
fairly, briefly—here it is. A dollar bill mailed at our risk will bring you the Pathfinder for a full year, or simply send 15¢ to show that you 


might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 
weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new friends, 


woman should read it. 


“TI did, and advanced in two years from draftsman to Advertising Manager"’ says Hugh G. 
Cargo, who now holds that position with a big manufacturing concern. (Name on request.) 
If you like to draw, this book points the way to success for you, as it did for Mr. Cargo, Enter 
the uncrowded, well-paid profession of Commercial Illustrating—where, with proper training, 

artists readily earn $25, $50, $75 a week and more. 

time by ‘‘Federal home-study.” 
shows how to start—how to make the most of your ability. 

It’s free for the asking—send for it now. 

FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, 41 Warner Building. 


Pathfinder, Box 43, Washington, D. C. 


V Develop a high-salaried ability in spare 
This beautiful 56-page book, handsomely printed in colors, 
Every ambitious young man and 


nnespolis, Minn, 
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lettuh—say to stick it undeh yo’ do’ ef yo’ 
ain’t home. Leastways he look to me lak 
th’ same boy. Ah dunno fo’ suah.” 

Repeated efforts failing to extract more 
enlightenment from this source, Lanyard 
again shut himself in with the puzzle. 
Somebody had set a messenger boy to dog 
him and find out his name and address. 
Not Crane; Lanyard had seen him dis- 
appear in the elevator of the hotel and 
had thereafter moved too quickly to permit 
of Crane’s returning to the lobby, calling 
a messenger boy and pointing out Lanyard. 

For that matter, Lanyard was prepared 
to swear nobody had followed him from 
the hotel. 

Vaguely he seemed to recall a first im- 
pression of the boy at the time when he 
emerged from the drug store after his 
unprofitable effort to telephone Cecelia 
Brooke, an indefinite memory of a sham- 
bling figure with nose flattened against the 
druggist’s window, apparently fascinated 
by the display of a catchpenny corn cure. 

Was there a link between that circum- 


stance and the long delay which Lanyard © 


had suffered in the telephone booth? Had 
the telephone operator been less stupid and 
negligent than she seemed? Was the truth 
of the matter that Crane had surmised 
Lanyard would attempt communication 
with the Brooke girl and had set a watch on 
the switchboard for the call? 

Assuming that the secret-service man 
had been clever enough for that, it was not 
difficult to understand that Lanyard had 
purposely been kept dangling at the other 
end of the wire till the call could be traced 
back to its source and a messenger dis- 
patched from the nearest office with in- 
structions to follow the man who emerged 
from the booth and report his name and 
local habitation. Sharp work, if these in- 
ferences were reasonable. And satisfied 
that they were, Lanyard inclined to accord 
increased respect to the detective abilities 
of the American. 

But this note—this hurried, unsigned 
scrawl of five unintelligible words—what 
the deuce did it mean? On the evidence of 
the handwriting a woman had penned it. 
Cecelia Brooke? Who else? Crane might 
well have been taken into her confidence, 
subsequent to the sinking of the Assyrian, 
and on discovering that Lanyard had sur- 
vived have taken this means of relieving 
the girl’s distress of mind. 

But its significance? ‘Au Printemps” 
translated literally meant ‘‘In the Spring- 
time,” and in the springtime at one o’clock 
was mere gibberish, incomprehensible. 
There is in Paris a department store calling 
itself Au Printemps; but surely no one was 
suggesting to Lanyard in New York a 
rendezvous in Paris! Nevertheless that 
Please! intrigued with a note at once plead- 
ing and imperative that decided Lanyard 
to answer it without delay, in person. 

“Au Printemps—one o’clock— please!”’ 

Upon the screen of memory there flashed 
a blurred vision of an electric sign embla- 
zoning the phrase Au Printemps against the 
facade of a building with windows all blind 
and dark save those of the street level, 
which glowed pink withlight filtered through 
silken hangings; a building which Lanyard 
had already passed thrice that night with- 
out, in the preoccupation of his purpose, 
paying it any heed; a building on Broad- 
way somewhere above Columbus Circle, if 
he were not mistaken. 

Already it was one o’clock. Fortunately 
he was still in evening dress, and needed 
only to change collar and tie to repair the 
disarray caused by his encounter with 
Ekstrom. 


In two minutes he was once more in the 


street. Within five a cab deposited him in 
front of the Restaurant Au Printemps, an 
institution of midnight New York whose 
title for distinction resided mainly in the 
fact that it opened its upper floors for the 
diversion of “‘members” about the time 
when others put up their shutters. 

Lanyard’s advent occurred at the height 
of its traffic. The dining rooms on the 
street level were closed and unlighted; but 
men and women in pairs and parties were 
streaming across the sidewalk from an end- 
less chain of motor cars and being ground 
through the revolving doors, like grist in 
the hopper of an unhallowed mill, the men 
all in evening dress, the women in garments 
whose insolence outrivaled the most Byzan- 
tine nights of L’Abbaye Théléme. 

Drawn in with the current through the 
turnstile door Lanyard found himself in an 
absurdly little lobby thronged to suffoca- 
tion, largely with people of the half-world— 
here and there a few celebrities, here and 


Nove 


there small tight clusters of res 
making a brave show of fee 
waiting their turns to be lifte 
regions aloft in an eleva 
enough for use in a private 

For a moment Lanyard 
ticed on the outskirts of this 
searching its pretty faces for 
face he had come to find, anc 
that she should have chosen for 
with him a resort of this cha) 
memory of her was sweet wit 
‘smell of the sea; there was inc 
spare in this atmosphere heac 
odors of wine, flesh, scent 4 
Perplexing! 

A harpy with a painted di 
dacious eyes pounced upon him 
his hat and coat, left with him | 
slip of pasteboard by presentir 
would be permitted to ransom] 
on extortionate terms. 

And still he saw no Cove 
though his aloof attitude, coup 
intent but impersonal inspecti 
feminine face within his radiu 
earned him more than one sn 
furtively provocative and unwe 

By degrees the crowd emptie 
the toy elevator—such of it, th: 
passed by a committee on mem 
sisting of one chubby bearded 
with the look of a French dipl 
empressement of a head waite 
authority of the Angel with t 
Sword. Personx non grate to t 
ment—inexplicably so in s 
were civilly requested to produ 
ship cards, and upon failure toc 
inexorably rejected, and departe 
shamefaced. Others of accept 
were permitted to mingle with 
circles of the elect without bei 
to prove their membership, — 

In the person of this suave bi 
arbiter Lanyard identified a fo. 
@ hétel of the Carlton, who hada 
discreetly fled London soon aft 
break of war. He fancied th: 
knew him and was sedulous bc 
him in the corner of his eye ar 
meet his regard directly. ¢ 
the man speak covertly v 
attendant, guarding his li 
and suspected that he was th 
their communications. 

The lobby was still com 
constant trickle of arri 
measure the losses by ele 
tion, when Lanyard, wat 
ing doors, saw Cecelia Bro 

She was alone, at leas 
and in his sight very credit 
remembering that all her] 
been lost with the Ass 
Englishwomen of her cas 
herself to be visible after ni 
an evening gown of some si 
a shabby sort? Not that 
night was shabbily attired 
otherwise. From some m, 
of wardrobe she had conj 
and a dancing frock as fres 
as it was, oddly enough 
And with whatever cares } 
secret mind she entered wii 
and bright countenance of 
age embarked upon a lark. 

All that was changed ats 
He bowed formally at a m 
glance, resting on him, 
wander on; instead it 
recognition. Instantly hers 
her features stiffened, her e} 
lips parted, the color ebbed. 
And she stopped quite stil 
entrance till lightly jos 
woman coming in. 

Then moving uncerta 
she said ‘‘ Monsieur 
loudly, for she was not a 
excuse for a scene under an} 
but in a tone of complete du 

Covering his own das 
with a semblance of unrutile 
bowed again, now over the 
girl tentatively offered, letting 
on his fingers, touching i it as ll 
his lips. “It is such a pl 
he said at a venture, then 
“But my name—I thoug! 
was now Anthony Ember: 

Her eyes were blank. 
stand,” she faltered. “It 
I never dreamed —— Is 

“Truly,” he averred, 
mind rife with suspicion 
was not acting; he was ¢ 
surprise was absolutely 

(Continued on ¥ 
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The (linton, purely Colonial, truly American, of such beauty that a century of effort leaves it unrivalled 
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William Rogers and his Son 


You who love the beauties of the silver of olden days, note well that name: 
~ William Rogers and his Son! For William Rogers himself was one of the three 
_ brothers who generations ago became the fathers of the silver-plating craft in this 

land of ours. Several companies they formed, and so successful were they that 
~ others began to sell “Rogers” silver plate side by : side with the original brothers’ 
wares. Yet all the while, down through the passing years there came the ideals 
_ and traditions of the three brothers, molding, influencing the latter-day wares— 
and at this day just as the “1847 Rogers Bros.” silver is of the highest grade of 
| the heavier plate, so in the lighter ware such as the old craftsmen loved, “the 
| best at the price” 1s marked with thts name of the third brother. 


WM. ROGERS er SON 


a In Canada made by Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Lid. 
i Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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William Rogers & Son bears the Guarantee of The International Silver Co. of Meriden, Conn. 
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Veoh Leauty 
Car tt/nertca 


The first appeal of the Paige enclosed models 
course, their exquisite beauty and distinetiy: 
No other cars on the market are quite so; 
or so refreshingly individual. 


But there is another most important point of 
riority that should not, be overlooked. | 


The new Paige power plant is, we sincerely be 
the most efficient cold weather motor that ha: 
been developed. | 


| 


Three remarkable engineering features elimina 
“starting troubles” and insure perfect combu 
in the cylinders no matter how cold the we 
may be. 


Ask our dealer to tell you about these featur 
detail. They are found in combination only 
the Paige. 


Paige - Detroit Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan } 


Essex “‘Six-55”"" seven-passenger 
Linwood “‘ Six-39"" five-passenger 
Glendale “‘Six-39’’ Chummy Roz 
Dartmoor “Six-39"" 2 or 3 passeng} 
Sedan ‘‘Six-39" five-passenger . 
Brooklands four-passenger. . - 
Sedan “‘Six-55"" seven-passenger 
Town Car “ Six-55"" seven-passeng 
Limousine “‘Six-55"’ seven-passeng) 
Coupé “‘Six-55"" four-passenger . 
All Prices f. 0. b. Detroi 


ntinued from Page 86) 
not expected to find him at Au 
at one o’clock in the morning— 
moment had believed him as 
_y of those poor souls who had 
th the Assyrian. Therefore that 
(not come from her; therefore 
ad complimented Crane without 
editing him with another’s clev- 
en whose? ; 
Je Lanyard’s head buzzed with 
hts quite another chamber of 
as engaged in admiring the ad- 
; which the girl was recovering 
must have been, what plainly 
‘staggering shock. Already she 
ple with the situation, to 
fin hand and dissemble. Al- 
iee was regaining its accustomed 
confidence, composure and intel- 
ation. Throughout she pursued 
wreak the thread of conventional 


. surprise,” she said calmly. 
ju are a most astonishing per- 
jmber. One never knows where 
” 

| my good fortune, since it pro- 
| th unexpected pleasures such as 
yjire with friends?” 

| friend,” she corrected quietly; 
‘Grane. He stopped outside to 
id driver. How odd it seems to 
jee in the world as much alive as 
york!” 

eS almost impossible,’’ Lanyard 
ndeed, somehow wrong. I’vea 
» has no right to encourage so 
yity. And yet a2 
“he responded quickly. “It is 
i people laugh once more. That 


Crane suggested coming here 
cheer me up. He said Au Prin- 
nique; promised I’d find it most 


_—” Lanyard began as Crane 
ezing briskly through the turn- 
(mprehending the situation in a 


9 he cried. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you 
Se Sat would be here?” 

' Cecelia Brooke less ready. 
n| meeting Mr. Ember here! I 
iia he was in New York—had 


.a twinkle, taking Lanyard’s 
wdy, Ember? Glad to see you; 
n)u’d think.” 

‘jthat?” Lanyard asked, return- 
iality of his grip. 

‘enetrating accents must have 
li in the remotest corner of the 


’ a dim suspicion,’’ Crane ad- 


‘em to a quieter pitch. 
‘help me out of a fix if you feel 
‘see, I promised Miss Brooke if 
ee for her guide she’d see life to- 
now, just when we’re going 
ve ot to renig. Man I know held 
it le; says I’m wanted down town 
usiness and must go. I might 
0\ddle back later, but can’t bank 
0 U mind taking over my job?”’ 
ening Miss Brooke’s investiga- 
© e seamy side of current social 
‘at will be delightful.” 
bi! If I’m not back in half an 
4 2e her safely home, of course?”’ 


yrll excuse me, Miss Brooke? 
‘ on’t think ——” 
t do think, Mr. Crane, is that 
veen most kind to a lonely 
. if course I’ll excuse you, not 
understanding you must go.” 
me a heap easier in my 
torun. So it’s good night, 
a) see you later. So long, 


his raw-boned hand Crane 
threw himself spiritedly into 


ghtful,”’ the girl replied, 
r wraps to a maid. ‘‘If all 


” 


on membership himself 
the elevator. Several 
after them. For thirty 
@ car moved slowly up- 
as free to think without 


know? That Crane, ac- 
ive occult to Lanyard, 
S apparently adventitious 
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rencontre for the purpose of throwing him 
and the Brooke girl together? Or, again, 
that Crane was innocent of guile in this 
matter; that other persons, unknown, 
causing Lanyard to be traced to his lodg- 
ings, had framed that note to entice him to 
this place to-night? In the latter event, 
who was conceivably responsible but Vel- 
asco, Dressler, O’Reilly—any one of these, 
or all three working in concert? The last 
named had looked Lanyard squarely in the 
face without sign of recognition, back there 
in the lobby of the hotel, precisely as he 
should, if implicated in the conspiracies of 
the Boche; though it might easily have 
been either Velasco or Dressler who had 
recognized the adventurer without his 
knowledge. 

The car stopped, a narrow-chested door 
slid open, a gush of hectic light colored 
morbidly the faces of alighting passengers, 
a blare of syncopated noise singularly un- 
musical saluted the astonished ears of Lan- 
yard and Cecelia Brooke. She met his gaze 
with a smiling moue and slightly lifted eye- 
brows. 

“More than we bargained for?’ he 
laughed. ‘‘But there is always something 
new in this America, I promise you. Au 
Printemps itself is new—at all events did 
not exist when I was last in New York.” 

Following her out he paused beside the 
girl in a constricted space hedged about 
with tables, waiting for the maitre d’hétel to 
seat those who had been first to leave the 
elevator. 

The room, of irregular conformation, 
held upward of two hundred guests and 
habitués seated at tables large and small 
and so closely set together that waiters 
with difficulty navigated narrow and tortu- 
ous channels of communication. In the 
middle, upon a small dancing floor, rudely 
octagonal in shape, made smaller by tables 
crowded round its edges to accommodate 
the crush, a mob of couples danced ardu- 
ously, close-locked in one another’s arms, 
swaying in rhythm with the overemphasized 
time beaten out by a perspiring little band 
of musicians on a dais in a far corner, their 
activities directed by an antic conductor 
whose lantern-jawed, sallow face peered 
grotesquely out through a mop of hair as 
black and coarse and lush as a horse’s mane. 

Execrable ventilation, or absence thereof, 
manufactured an atmosphere that reeked 
with heat—animal and artificial—and with 
ill-blended effluvia of a hundred sources. 
Perhaps the odor of alcohol predominated; 
Lanyard thought of a steam-heated wine 
cellar. He observed nothing but champagne 
in any glass, and if food were being served it 
was done surreptitiously. Sweat dripped 
from the faces of the dancers, deep flushes 
discolored all not so heavily enameled as to 
preserve an inalterable complexion, the 
eyes of many stared with the fixity of hyp- 
nosis. Yet when the music ended with an 
unexpected crash of discord they applauded 
insatiably till the jaded orchestra struck up 
once more, when they renewed their curi- 
ous gyrations with quenchless abandon. 

The Brooke girl caught Lanyard’s eye; 
her lips moved. Because of the din he had 
to bend his head near to hear. 

She murmured with infinite expression: 
“Au Printemps!” 

The maitre d’hétel was plucking at his 
sleeve. 

“Monsieur has made reservation, no?”’ 
Startled recognition washed the man’s 
tired and pasty countenance. ‘Pardon, 
monsieur! This way.’”’ He turned and be- 
gan to thread dubiously between the jos- 
tling tables. 

Dubiously Lanyard followed. He like- 
wise had known the maitre @’hétel at sight— 
a beastly little decadent whose cabaret on 
the Rue d’Antin, just off the Avenue de 
l’Opéra, had been a famous rendezvous of 
international spies till war had rendered it 
advisable for him to efface himself from the 
ken of Paris with the same expedition and 
discretion that had marked the departure 
from London of his confrére now guarding 
the gateway to these ethereal regions of 
Au Printemps. 

The coincidence of finding those two so 
closely associated worked with the riddle 
of that note further to trouble Lanyard’s 
mind. Was he to believe Au Printemps the 
legitimate successor in America of that less 
pretentious establishment on the Rue 
d’Antin, an overseas headquarters for 
secret-service agents of the Central Powers? 

He began to regret heartily, not so much 
that he had presented himself in answer to 
that note, but the responsibility that now 
devolved upon him of caring for Miss 
Brooke. Much as he wished to see her an 
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hour ago, now he would gladly be rid of her 
company. 

Why had he been lured to this place if its 
character were truly what he feared? Con- 
ceivably because he was believed—since it 
now appeared he had cheated death—still 
to possess either that desired document or 
knowledge of its whereabouts. Naturally 
the enemy would not think otherwise. He 


must not forget that Ekstrom was playing 


double; as yet none but Lanyard knew he 
had stolen the document and done a mur- 
der to cover the theft from his associates 
and leave him free to sell to England with- 
out exciting their suspicion. 

Consequently, Lanyard believed, he had 
been invited to this place to be sounded, to 
be tempted, bribed, intimidated if need be, 
and, if possible, somehow to be won over 
to the uses of the Prussian spy system. 

Leading them to the farther side of the 
room the maitre d’hétel paused, bowing and 
mowing beside a large table already in the 
possession of a party of three. Lanyard’s 
eyes narrowed. One of the three was Vel- 
asco; another a young man unknown to 
him, a mannerly little creature who might 
have been written by the author of What 
the Man Will Wear in the theater pro- 
grams. The third was Sophie Weringrode, 
the Wilhelmstrasse agent whom he had 
only that afternoon observed entering the 
house on Seventy-ninth Street. 

He stopped short, in a cold rage. Till 
that moment a mirror-sheathed pillar had 
hidden from him Velasco and the Werin- 
grode; else Lanyard had refused to come so 
far; for obviously there were no unre- 
served tables—indeed few vacant chairs— 
in that part of the room. 

Not that he minded the cynical bare- 
facedness of the dodge; that was indeed 
amusing. He was sanguine as to his ability 
to dominate any situation that might rise, 
and to a degree indifferent whether the up- 
shot should prove his confidence misplaced; 
and he did not in the'least object to letting 
the enemy show his ecards. But he did 
enormously resent what was, after all, 
something quite outside the calculations of 
these giddy conspirators—the fact that he 
must either beat incontinent retreat or in- 
troduce Cecelia Brooke to the company of 
Sophie Weringrode. 

His face darkened; a stinging reproof for 
the maitre d’hétel trembled on his tongue’s 
tip. But that one was busily avoiding his 
eye on the far side of the table, drawing 
out a chair for mademoiselle, while Velasco 
and the Weringrode were alert to read Lan- 
yard’s countenance and forestall any steps 
he might contemplate in defiance of their 
designs. 

At first glimpse of the Brooke girl Velasco 
jumped up and hastened to her, with eager 
Latin courtesy expressing his unanticipated 
delight in the prospect of her consenting to 
join their party. And she was suffering 
with quiet graciousness his florid compli- 
ments. 

At the same time the Weringrode was 
greeting Lanyard in the most intimate 
fashion—and damning him in the under- 
standing of Cecelia Brooke with every 
word. 

““My dear friend!’ she cried gayly, ex- 
tending a bedizened hand. “I had begun to 
despair of you. Is it part of your system 
with women always to be a little late, al- 
ways to keep us wondering?”’ 

Schooling his features to a civil smile 
Lanyard bowed over the hand. 

“In warfare such as ours, my dear 
Sophie,”’ he said with meaning, ‘‘one uses 
all weapons, even the most primitive, in 
sheer self-defense.” 

The woman laughed delightedly. ‘‘I 
think,” she said, ‘‘if you rose from the dead 
at the bottom of the sea, Tony, it would be 
with wit upon your lips. And. you have 
brought a friend with you? How charm- 


ing!’’ She shifted in her chair to face 
Cecelia Brooke. ‘“‘I wish to know her in- 
stantly!” 


Velasco was waiting only for that open- 
ing. ‘“‘Dear princess,” he said instantly, 
“permit me to present Miss Cecelia 
Brooke Princess de Alavia.”’ 

Completely at ease and by every indica- 
tion enjoying herself hugely the girl bowed 
and took the hand the Weringrode thrust 
upon her. Her eyes, abrim with excitement 
and mischief, veered to Lanyard’s, ignored 
their warning, glanced away. 

“How do you do?”’ she said simply. “I 
didn’t understand Mr. Ember expected to 
meet friends here, but that only makes it 
the more agreeable.’ May we sit down?”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Made Only For For 


1915-16-17 & 18 Models 
Nothing yet produced for the comfort 


and convenience of motorists has created 
such a sensation among Ford owners as 


For very little money you can quickly con- 
vert your Ford—either Roadster or Touring 
Car—into an all-year car for use anywhere, 
every day, regardless of the weather. 

We have been building high-grade closed 


carriages for nearly 60 years. The Koupet Top 
combines all our skill and experience. Its ex- 
clusive, patented features cannot be had in 
any other top. The frame is of hardwood, and 
the top is ribbed, padded, and covered with 
the best quality rubberized duck. The doors 
and panels are of strong, clear glass. 

The wind-shield is of the newest double- 
acting, ventilating type, withautomatichinges. 
It fits solidly and tightly all around. 

The sliding doors and the wind-shield are 
easily operated and are automatically held in 
any position to meet weather conditions. 
They will not rattle, 

The side panels and doors are easily re- 
moved. In fact, the Koupet Top in appear- 
ance and operation is very similar to the high 
priced Coupé and Sedan Tops. 

The Koupet Top is shipped flat, which insures 
a low freight or express rate. It is attached 
to the same fittings used for your old topand 
wind-shield. Any ‘‘handy man”’ can install it. 

It fits your car snugly. When closed it is 
wind-and-rain-tight and dust-proof. Write for 
circular or send your order now. 


Roadster Top 20.00 —Touring Top $60.00 


. Belleville 


Heinzelman Bros. Carriage Co. 
Estab. 1857 


Jackson & “B”’ Sts. Belleville, Ill. 
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Never neglect a break in the skin. 
“Paint it with New-Skin.”’ 
Y, NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
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3 Pictures Will Hang Level 
Hide ugly wires and protect your walls # 
and wall-paper by using 


| Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
‘y Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 


At Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 
10° Photo Supply stores. 


In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. S. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED—AN. IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you_wealth. Write for “* Needed Inventions’’ and 
“*How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C, 
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First Cost and Final Cost In Varnishes 


Our automobile friends have had much to say about low 
‘after-cost”’. 

It is an expression that may well be applied to floor 
varnish. 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


“the varnish that lasts longest” 


keeps floors smooth, neat and satin-like in appearance. 


It prevents floors from becoming slippery and protects 
the wood from stains and moisture. It lasts longest, looks 
best and finally costs least. 


Ask your dealer or painter about 


Murphy Transparent Interior Murphy Univernish 
Murphy Transparent Spar Murphy White Enamel 


Write for ‘Beautiful Floors,” a factful book. Its illus- 
trations show a touch of humor. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President ; 
Newark ied Chicago 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 


Your Government has left you 
at home. Others are fighting for 
you. So this question is now 
more than ever to the point: 


Are YOU aking Good? 


A. B. ARMENT 


Do you and your job fit each other? Is your energy bringing you 
a 100% cash return? It must, if you are to do your bit. The situation 
demands that you work and earn and save. 


Whatever your job, we offer you—as we offered A. B. Arment— 
a chance to do more, to earn more and to save more. 


Mr. Arment is no longer as young as he was. But today his earn- 
ing power is greater than ever. Yours can be, too. 


We offer you an opportunity to utilize your spare time. An hour 
in the evening, ten minutes at noon, can mean to you money earned. 


All about you are readers of our publications. We need men to 
send us their orders for new or renewal yearly subscriptions ; and we 
offer you liberal cash payments for each order. 


This is your chance to make every hour profitable. During the 
coming months you can easily average $10.00, $20.00, even $50.00 a 
month extra for your spare time. Let us tell you how. 


Ghe Curtis Publishing Company 
942 Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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concentrate on offensive tactics. They 
scarcely bother with defensive at all. That 
is a complete reversal from two years ago. 
Evidently they figure that the job ahead of 
them is pushing back the Boche, without 
let-up and without retreat. You can see it 
in the construction of their trenches. They 
never build now for long occupation, and 
the secondary lines are always patently a 
precaution which they don’t expect to use. 
Of course these lines are dug in order to 
provide for every possible contingency, but 
their character clearly reveals the expecta- 
tion that they will not be needed. All of 
which is mighty heartening. 

What the heart is to the body so is the 
organization behind the lines to an army. 
There’s no valvular leak or weakness in the 
Canadian heart; it is often asserted that 
no better organization exists in the Allied 
forces. ‘ 

To begin with, the troops are remark- 
ably well fed. Their rations include fresh 
meat, bully beef, onions, bacon, pork and 
beans, bread, biscuits, jam, cheese, tea, 
sugar, milk and cocoa. They total about 
five pounds a day per man—which is the 
allowance made for our army, also. The 
extras consist of rice in lieu of bread, 
sauces, figs, dates, prunes and dried fruit. 

Here is the ration allowance for each 
soldier: One pound of meat; a pound of 
bread; four ounces of bacon; eight ounces 
of fresh vegetables or two ounces of dried; 
two ounces of jam—one tin to six men; two 
ounces of butter—three times a week; three 
ounces of cheese every day; three ounces 
of sugar; two ounces of salt; one ounce of 
condensed milk; mustard, pepper and lime 
juice; two ounces of tobacco per week, 
which figures out at two packages of ciga- 
rettes, or thereabouts. There is no charge 
for the tobacco. 

They also issue to each man one-sixty- 
fourth of a gallon of rum every day. I 
heard an argument between the padre of a 
Highland battalion and a youthful trans- 
port officer concerning this. 

““Why, it’s the greatest thing ever!’ de- 
clared the youngster. ‘‘ When the boys get 
that scoot of rum under their belts they 
just up with their kilts and go down the 
road looking for Heine.” 

“Hoot, mon!”’ remonstrated the padre. 
“Dutch courage!”’ 

“Uh-uh, padre! Good old Scotch.”’ 

The men in the line receive one-eighth 
of an ounce of tea and three-fourths of an 
ounce of sugar extra. The pork-and-bean 
issue, which is supposed to be part of the 
fresh-meat ration, is actually issued in ex- 
cess, at least four times a week—one tin to 
two men. In addition, they get regular 
rations of a sort of stew, made out of meat 
and vegetables and put up in cans. 


Giants on Bantam Rations 


The cold truth is that the soldiers live far 
better than the civilian population. Men 
in the front trenches get real food—the 
kind that sticks to yourribs. Sofaras meals 
go I’d trade the best you can buy in Paris 
and London hotels for their chow; you 
simply cannot get their substantial fare in 
the cities of France and England. And no- 
body ought to kick at that. 

The rations must usually be sent up cold 
to the first line, where each man prepares 
his own food. He has what is known as 
a Tommy-cooker—an ordinary pork-and- 
bean tin with the top flared. Inside is a 
piece of sacking, covered with the drip- 
pings from fresh meat. This will burn five 
hours, and the men use it to warm up the 
meat or bacon sent up already cooked, to 
make tea, to toast their bread. 

At their base depots the Canadians en- 
joy four meals a day. They take afternoon 
tea! That will sound odd to Americans, 
but after you have been over here a while, 
working like a levee nigger on the training 
ground, that extra touch of nourishment 
will appeal to you. It seems to put new life 
into the men. 

Here is a day’s menu, picked at random, 
at the First Canadian Infantry Base De- 
pot. It was for Thursday, August sixteenth: 


BrEAKFAST. Bread, fried ham, bacon, jam, tea. 

Dinner. Biscuits, roast mutton with brown gravy, 
boiled mutton with onion sauce, potatoes, bread pud- 
ding and custard. 

Tea. Bread and butter, cheese, sliced beef, pickles, 
tea. 

SupreR. Cocoa, bread, jam, biscuits, cheese, tea. 


While on the subject of ratio, 
solemn duty to make a plea f¢ 
They have a tug-of-war team; 


goes round mourning his lack ¢! 
life is saddened by the knowle(| 
weighs only two hundred i 
pounds. ‘“‘ You ought to see 
says in apology. Yet he 
the same ration as a little 
man who tips the scales ri 
and thirty. Yes, sir; one 
gets no more to eat than a 

Something ought to be | 
Cannot the Canadian Pari: 
act, or make some special a 
for extra chow? ‘ 

The kilties nurse a jeal 
uniform. Put them in 
would largely destroy the 
As kilties they have a high re 
sustain; they know it to #] 
their bones, and they’re hol 
fight. It is reported that th 
them the Ladies of Hell. 
merely picturesque stuff, li 
is printed on both sides, 
that Heine has taken a dislike to 
mon, when he hears the skir-r-l 
in Wilhelmstrasse, he’ll nae long 
why he was lickit. 


Ancient Heroes Put to | 


Distinctive uniforms play an 
role in the British forces. Regi 
them by their valor, and ever a 
to do them credit. So men take 
them. Look how hard our ow 
balk at the regulation khaki. 

The Canadians are of all age 
from the teens up to the late 
asked a score of regimental and 
commanders which made the | 
diers for trench warfare, the b 
mature men. The replies varied 

An artillery officer insisted th 
below twenty-five couldn’t stan 
that they broke physically and 
under the strain of this rat-pit d 
ple. He was of opinion that ne 
physical fiber nor their nervous 
had reached the requisite develo 

“*Give me men between thirty 
six,” he said. “They don’t bres 
youngsters.” 

“On the other hand, don’t the} 
come back quicker?” 

“Perhaps they do. But they 
fast. They can’t stand the stra 
older chaps. And the older one: 
dependable—I mean you can cou 
doing what they’re ordered, ever, 

To offset this, an infantry colo! 
experience declared that he wol 
men between the ages of twenty 
twenty-seven. At that stage of li 
only pick up training readily bu 
stand the strain, he said, for the 
developed and toughened and f 
recuperative powers of youth. — 

“That is, speaking broad! 
he added. ‘‘Often a boy 0 
twenty makes the best soldi 
pends on his stamina and t 

The preponderance of, the 
gathered was in favor of the ma 
twenty-four and twenty-eight. 

Heroism has been of such da 
rence in all the Allied armies that 
has lost the old thrill. How W 
tingle to the windy deeds of the 
antiquity! Dig up those schoo 
put them side by side with the g 
that are being done on every rol 
best press-agent stuff those a0 
cients could contrive will provo! 
derision. There has never ) 
such dauntless bravery an 

Achilles was a fatuous fatl 
to young Capt. W. A. Bish 
ple—the Ontario aviator. 
carries a silk stocking on 
luck. And the King hung 
tions on him to stock a jew 
official record of the exploit 
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method of correspondence. Then came 
‘shorthand, and within recent years the 
‘still better system of The Dictaphone. 


Call us up and get the names of some 
‘Dictaphone users in your neighborhood. 
Get the real inside facts. 


You'll see a system and a service in fric- 
‘tionless action. The Dictaphone System 
-—a system by which the correspondence 
is handled much more conveniently, 


AE 


Write for “The Man at the Desk” 


ss Mis Advertisement was dictated to The KOO ———— 


| Once, too, longhand was the approved 
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Gave Service—It Made Military History—/t Was There 


Today, the smooth bore, muzzle-loading brass cannon 
has as much standing as a one-cylinder automobile. 


much more economically, and with greater 
expedition than in any other way. 


The Dictaphone Service—a service 
which keeps The Dictaphone System at 
all times at top-notch efficiency. 


If you can’t take time to go visiting, call 
up The Dictaphone expert nearest to 
you. He'll tell you the whole story in 15 
minutes. You will believe him, too, for 
his facts shoot straight. Write to the 
nearest branch office as listed below or to 


REGISTERED 


Dept. 113-K, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Los Angeles......745 S. Broadway New York..........55 Warren St. 

Louisville......, .403 South 4th St. Philadelphia...... 210 N. Broad oe Spokane......... 818 Sprague Ave. 
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The word DICTAPHONE is a TRADE MARK, registered in the United States and in foreign countries 
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Your Problem is Solved 


Because The Brunswick Plays ALL Records 


ITH each Brunswick come two reproducers. 

These are instantly interchangeable. So for every 
type record you may use the proper needle: Steel, 
sapphire ball, jewel, etc. This great achievement, with 
others equally advanced, makes The Brunswick the final 
type phonograph—all instruments in one. 

All records are at your command, all artists, bands, 
orchestras, ALL MUSIC. The Brunswick alone—of 
the finer phonographs — offers this unrestricted selection. 
This includes the wonderful Pathé Discs. Heretofore 


few were permitted to enjoy the famous Pathé star— 
Muratore —and other Pathé artists. 

Brunswick tone is unmatchable because of the all- 
wood sound chamber, built like a violin. 

Who would not be more content with a phonograph 
which plays all makes of records ? 

Hear The Brunswick first—then compare. Note all 
its advanced and exclusive features. 

You'll say, too, that it is the one phonograph you’ve 
always wanted. 


The Brunswick -Balke-Collender Company 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities of the United States, Mexico,- France 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 
DEALERS: Write for our profitable plan with all the sales detail 
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i¢ headquarters with them. Then 
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der very heavy enemy shelling 
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‘eases’ out of ten he will start something. 


Besides getting killed he may stir the Boche 
into shelling positions he would otherwise 
leave alone, thereby causing losses or spoil- 
ing the job of working parties. 

The same applies to carelessness. To 
Fecal how careful a greenhorn should 

e: 

Early in September three of us ascended 
a bare hill in order to get a better look at 
the Boche lines which lay below. It was 
a perfectly quiet part of the Front and 
seemed wholly free from the possibility of 
trouble. Otherwise I should not have been 
in the vicinity. There was nothing on the 
hill except some thousands of holes and 
craters and tangled masses of wire. We 
lay in one of the craters a while, looking 
over at the German positions and listening 
to the screech of the shells crossing high 
above, for the Boche was strafing some con- 
crete gun emplacements far back, which he 
had been compelled to abandon weeks be- 
fore. Possibly he thought they were being 
used by the Canadians. 

Pretty soon a whizz-bang burst some 
distance to our left. A matter of a hundred 
yards makes all the difference in the world, 
since it means that another target is being 
fired at, so we paid no attention. But pres- 
ently another burst nearer; then one close 
on our right; and one behind. I say behind 
because I had left those parts, headed for 
Paris, or preferably for the south coast if 
I could hold out. Thank heaven, my legs 
remained loyal! Craters and barbed wire 
were everywhere, which made speed diffi- 
cult; it was mere luck in missing the wire 
that I escaped being torn to shreds. How- 
ever, I was first man in. 


Painting Paris Red 
Before we reached a place of safety the 


the summit. After that we lay low and 
watched. He proceeded to shell the hill for 
an hour. Had there been artillery con- 
cealed there, or an o-pip, or working par- 
ties, they would have suffered for it. As it 
was he simply wasted ammunition. 

The incident is mentioned merely for the 
lesson it carries. When you get to the 
Front lay low except when you are ordered 
to take a chance or when something of 
definite value can be accomplished by the 
venture. 

A former Toronto University athlete was 
asked how he felt and how his platoon be- 


haved just before a charge. Instead of going 
_ into an analysis he contented himself with 


a terse statement of symptoms. He said 
they were precisely the same as those af- 
flicting a football team before the big game 


| of the year. 


A lot of good people in London and Paris 
prate about the way soldiers behave when 
on leave from the Front. Let us consider 
the thing impartially. Put yourself in their 
place. Stick it out amid muck and rain for 
five or six months at a stretch; live in un- 
derground burrows with the lice and the 
rats; work like a coolie; listen to the 
screech and er-r-ump of shells day and night 
through the interminable weeks; see your 
pals wiped out before your very eyes, know- 
ing all the while that next minute you may 
get yours; bear wind and rain and cold, 
keeping cheerful as may be and as clean as 
you can—do all that, and when you reach 
the big city, where warm life beckons, 
would you feel like heading for a tea shop or 
for a game of croquet with the old gentle- 
men in the Luxembourg Gardens? 

I trow not! If you have been red-blooded 
enough to play your part like a man up 
there you’ll be red-blooded enough to seek 
the sort of ‘‘time”’ hardy men go in for the 
world over when long denied the comforts 
of civilization. It is the psychology of the 
cow outfit when it hits town, but intensified 
to the nth degree because of the added 
horrors. The average man on leave wants 
to forget the whole sickening business. 

“T may be dead to-morrow—so here 
goes!’ is about the way he reasons. 

That does not represent the highest 
viewpoint, but one can sympathize with it. 
Far be it from me to feel censorious when 
they cut loose. On the contrary, whenever 
I see a bunch of husky Canadians careening 
along the Boulevard des Italiens in a taxi- 
cab, lifting up their voices in song, I want 
to step out to the curb and yell “Go to it, 
ol’ settlers!”’ 

All that sort of thing is one of the terrible 
penalties we have to pay. War breaks 
down moral fiber. A lot of nonsense has 
been talked about its refining influence— 
how people emerge from it the purer for 
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Give your soldier 
ane ane Razor 


It was made 
expressly for him 


New Military Kit 
is the real soldier’s razor. Why? 


Because it is compact and takes up so little room, 
because it is light and adds so little weight, because 
it is complete with its trench mirror all ready to be 
hung up on the nearest. nail—but especially because 
it is the famous AutoStrop Razor, the only razor that 
is self-maintaining. It is the only razor that 


Sharpens its own blades 


This is a big thing 
The 12 blades 
you get with the AutoStrop Razor will give you 


and keeps them free from rust. 
because the blades cannot get dull. 
more than 500 clean, comfortable shaves. It strops, 
shaves and is cleaned, all without taking apart. 


To Dealers: 


Write to us for details 
of the 30-day approval 
plan which has been 
so successful. 


. yo Trench Mirror 


Kits in three styles: 


Black leather 
pigskin or khaki 


Weight, 5 ounces 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., Ltd. 
83 Duke Street, Toronto, Canada 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Keeps Contents 
Icy-Cold for 72 Hours, p 
Steaming-Hot 24 ag AlN 

be AN 


**Iey-Hots”’ are the peer of 

all vacuum bottles. Noth- 

ing to do but fill the bot- 
tle and cork it. Tem- 
perature of contents 
ean not be affected by 
outside air. Bottlespro- (© 
tected against break- 
age. Absolutely sani- 
tary. Easily taken 
apart. Easy to clean. 


Pitchers and 


Indispensable for keep- 

ing baby’s milk at Coffee Pots 
proper temperature 

and invalid's broth, drink op 

food, all night, without heat or 


ice, or bother of preparation. 
Provides hot or cold drinks 
when motoring, yachting, 
hunting, fishing, ete. 


Soldier’s Outfit 


Give him an “Icy-Hot.”” It 
will give him comfort. It may 
save his life. 

No. 230. 43-D Bottle with 
handles on cup and Khaki 
sling complete, $2.50 prepaid. 
Sent direct to training camp 
or even abroad. 


TI oo 
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Soldier’s 


ani’Sing Special ICY-HOT 
_ Lunch Kit Pose 


TSM oT 


4 for Workers and School Children. 
Fi} Metal, case black enameled, with 
oem leather handle. Uppercompart- § 
ment holds bottle which keeps § 
liquids hot or cold as desired; 
lowercompartmentkeepslunch 
moist andfresh. Completewith 
ICY-HOT Bottle$3.00 prepaid. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Look for the name ‘“‘Icy-Hot”’ 
on Bottom—Accept No Sub- 
stitute. 

Sold by Jewelers, Druggists, 


LS STs 


mm 


Hardware and Sporting Goods 
Dealersand Department Stores. 


Send Now 


for our new Catalog No. 30, 
showing ‘‘Icy-Hots"” 
from $1.50 up. 


Icy-Hot Bottle Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Rates a; direct. 
Restaurant Unilt yi 
estauran ng mom ww 


Splendid Christmas Gifts 


Pair Genuine Mahogany 
Sticks, 4% in. high, pair 
Genuine Bayberry Can- i 
ae and La abe 
reeting Card with ee Ppt 
charming sentiment, ; SSA 
$1.00. Money back if | * 
you want it. A refined, &I) NO. 123 
tasteful gift. e 


pe 


BAYBERRY (\ 
CANDLES | 


For 25c—stamps or coin 
—we send you 13 Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Post 
! Cards and many Christ- 
| mas Seals, Tags and Gift 


Cards. Morethan5dozen 
pieces, in rich colors, ina 


i 


idl hall 


something to please everybod yandat right prices. Your 
listofnames andour Big Gift Bookis all youneed. Send for 
thebook Today—NOW. It'sFree,andit’sagreatbighelp. 


THE HOLMES CO., 377 Elmwood,Providence,R.I. 


UNIVERSAL 


RAIN RUBBER 


TRICO 


Clears the Windshield, Top and Bottom, Clean Across 
When it storms—slip it on—one movement of hand 
slides it clean across—removing the hazeand blurin- 
stantly. Theslot betweenupperandlowerglassforms 
a perfect glass track—works as easily over rubber 
weatherstrip— marvelously simple—on or off in jiffy. 


‘Demand TRI-CO Rain Rubber for unre- 

stricted vision—the only device that $1 50 

clears the windshield entirely. PRICE, = 

At Accessory and Hardware Dealers, Garages, Everywhere. 

If your dealer doesn’t carry, send his name, this ad. and 
$1.50—we'll supply you. Mention make of car. 


\. TRI-CONTINENTAL CORP’N, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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sacrifice. Most of this mush has been con- 
tributed by scholarly divines and such, 
who see the world through the mists of 
their own emotions. There may be a few 
white souls here and there whose flame 
burns brighter under the awful stress; 
there may be people far removed from con- 
tact with the armies engaged, who feel 
themselves purged through the spirit of 
consecration. But it isn’t so among the 
masses of men who do the fighting. It isn’t 
so among the nations they contact. 

Nobody with his eyes open can fail to see 
that war is a throwback, a reversion to the 
primitive. The wretched business has af- 
fected our mental processes for the worse 
also. Childish arguments, cheap claptrap, 
and appeals that would have provoked 
hoots from an average American audience 
four years ago now possess the power to 
stir us to frenzy. 

Watch the men of every nation that has 
been long in this fight and you will note 
how their standards of morality have suf- 
fered. You don’t have to hunt far for con- 
vincing evidence; it is all round you in 
Europe. And we shall go through the same 
fire; before this war is much older we shall 
be singed too. Which is another item in 
the dreadful bill we shall have against the 
Boche. 

The Canadian command recognizes that 
a considerable proportion of its men who 
succumb to dissipation on leave do so for 
lack of other diversions. Harpies and the 
temptations booze offers waylay them from 
the moment they step off the train in town. 
Ten per cent of those who get Paris-leave 
pay for it bitterly afterward. 

Efforts are being made to organize 
counter attractions. They will have ade- 
quate clubrooms and amusements, and 
there will be officials always on hand to 
steer them toward healthier pursuits. And 
such close restrictions will be placed upon 
preying women that their activities will be 
greatly curtailed. It will be impossible for 
them to grab a man as soon as he steps off a 
train, for instance. The Americans are al- 
ready organizing on a big scale to cope with 
this problem as it will apply to our army. 

Usually the soldier comes well provided 
with money for a ten-day jaunt. The Cana- 
dian system is to hold back the bulk of his 
pay and encourage him to save; but he 
draws six hundred francs to go to town. 
Many have more than that, being in re- 
ceipt of money from home sources. I met a 
private in Paris who had spent two thou- 
sand francs in four days, or close to a hun- 
dred dollars a day. Another had arrived 
with fifteen hundred frances a couple of 
days previously and was sadly employed in 
counting what was left while awaiting his 
turn in a barber shop. 

“Gosh!” he said. “I’ve spent seven hun- 
dred and eighty frances. already. Talk 
about the high cost of living!” 


Civilians in High Command 


If they want to turn loose money at that 
rate it is their own affair, for men never 
earned it harder. But they could have any 
sort of time they desired on a mere fraction 
of what they spend. 

Canada does well by her soldiers. Their 
pay of one dollar and ten cents a day works 
out about the same as our own, but each 
private with a family or dependents must 
assign at least half his pay to them. The 
separation allowance is twenty dollars a 
month in the case of a wife with as many as 
three children. The Patriotic Fund, incor- 
porated in 1914 and supported by private 


and public contribution, allows each family 
of a soldier from five to thirty dollars a 
month. The minimum goes to a wife with- 
out children. In many localities the civil 
authorities or municipalities pay the full 
premium on soldiers’ insurance, thereby 
protecting their dependents. The amount 
of the policy, when realized, is paid to 
the family at the rate of thirty dollars a 
month. 

The Canadians have the same initiative 
that is our boast. It has shown itself in 
hundreds of ways, both in organization and 
fighting. The huts they use in France were 
invented by a Canadian. Night raids orig- 
inated with them, and nothing has con- 
tributed more to worry the Boche. He 
never knows at what hour a bunch of the 
accursed enemy from overseas will sud- 
denly pile into his trenches, bombing or 
bayoneting, and he cannot sleep well for 
thinking about it. Night raids have done 
much to destroy his morale. 

When dark comes the Canadians are 
| usually treated to a display of fireworks 
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that makes the Toronto Exhibition seem 
tame. Panic hits Heine in gusts. Every- 
thing will be black as a wolf’s mouth for 
hours—then up goes a rocket—and next 
moment the heavens are ablaze with his 
flares. The Canadians watch with delight, 
chuckling because they have “got his wind 
up.’”’ And their own lines remain dark as a 
tomb, sinister, threatening. 

They have brought horse sense to the 
solution of military problems, and business 
ability into organization. It took men from 
civilian life to put the requisite ginger into 
their little army of regulars, which has 
been completely engulfed by the citizen 
armies. That has always been the history 
of great wars. In our own case the most 
efficient of our regulars will go to the top, 
the incompetents will be shaken down and 
men from business and the professions will 
step up to take their places. The Canadian 
corps commander in France was formerly 
a real-estate man on the Pacific Coast—not 
such a bad training for grabbing ground, 
at that. Among their major generals and 
brigadiers are newspaper editors, lawyers, 
manufacturers, millers and heads of busi- 
ness concerns. 

It is curious how little one hears of the 
part the engineers play in this war. One of 
the reasons may be that their work is not 
of the spectacular kind; but probably the 
limitations imposed by the censorship have 
more to do with it. 

_ An important part of the engineers’ job 
is to keep the troops supplied with water. 
They build canvas reservoirs, skillfully 
concealed by camouflage, some with a 
capacity in excess of sixty thousand gallons; 
they develop wells and springs, and run 
pipe lines—always figuring to be in advance 
of the army’s progress, so that when a new 
attack has won some enemy ground there 
will be water in plenty for men and horses. 

Their narrow-gauge railroads are fre- 
quently pushed forward under murderous 
shelling, and day in, day out, at full noon 
and in blackest night, you can hear the 
shrill toots of the locomotives carrying up 
supplies. Shells whimper overhead, search- 


‘ing for them, but the work goes on. 


The Nurses’ Beauty Show 


The Canadian hospitals stand out prom- 
inently in Allied Red Cross work. They 
have grown steadily; large ones make for 
economy and efficiency of administration; 
at one base there are several with a capacity 
of twenty-three hundred patients each. 
| These represent the fruits of three years’ 
experience of war’s needs. They are models 
of advanced practicality. The huts are 
roomy and light. Some of the tents they 
use could be improved upon, yet they 
possess features that make them preferable 
to wooden construction in summer. 

In a single one of these Canadian hos- 
pitals they have evacuated more than eight 
thousand wounded and sick in a month. 
The deaths totaled only 1.48 per cent. Of 
course that was the most strenuous time 
they ever had; during that same month 
three surgeons performed 1346 operations. 

Their system of registration holds a 
peculiar interest for us. By it they can 
follow the history of a patient’s case from 
his arrival to the time he is sent back to the 
line or transferred to England. Every fact 
of importance is noted—nature of the 
wound or whatever the trouble may be; 
date and place it was received; date of his 
arrival at the base hospital from dressing 
station; and period he spent there. Nothing 
bearing on his case is overlooked, and a card 
index is kept of them all. The result is that 
you could walk into the registrar’s office any 
time and obtain all necessary information 
about any wounded soldier who had been 
treated there. 

The system has more than a present 
value for reference. Wait until the applica- 
tions for pensions begin pouring in, and 
then the Canadian Government will have 
accurate and incontestable data on every 
one. That is why their hospital registration 
is worthy of our study. You know what I 
mean. 

It is not a topic I am at liberty to dwell 
upon, but honor where honor is due—who- 
ever chose the Canadian nurses had a good 
eye! Now that means more to sick men 
than scoffers understand. Any time I get 
laid up at the Front I know where I want 
to be taken; I even know the ward. 

Moreover, they are all thoroughly 
trained, qualified nurses. Eager young 
amateurs with nothing but romantic en- 
thusiasm to recommend them don’t get 

(Continued on Page 97) 


[ prize 
this” 


Think of him as 
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the performers were ex-professionals whose 
salaries from their work used to be from 
a hundred to five hundred dollars a week. 
Now they’re soldiers, at a dollar-ten a day. 

The green soldier who comes over gets 
surprises every minute. The most lasting 
is that he never sees the enemy. A Cana- 
dian captain who has been in France 
eighteen months and has been in action 
several times with his company, besides 
doing regular tours in the front trenches, 
told me that he had never set eyes on a 
Boche, except prisoners. Not that he 
hasn’t been over the top, but when they 
reached the enemy trenches they were 
empty. 

It may be of comfort to the home folks 
to know that the heavy losses of earlier 
offensives are no longer countenanced. 
They leave it to the artillery to pave the 
way. 

“In the April offensive along the Aisne 
and the Moronvillers Crest the French fired 
day after day a daily average of over one 
million shells. 3 For the French por- 
tion of the attack in Flanders last July the 
density of the artillery concentration was 
the greatest in the world’s history. In 
gigantic attacks this summer in Flanders, 
on the Aisne, on Moronvillers Crest and 
at Verdun whole regiments have captured 
their objectives without a single soldier’s 
being killed and only an insignificant num- 
ber wounded. Barrages are now conducted 
with such a degree of perfection that during 
an artillery preparation for an attack the 
German front-line troops are cut off abso- 
lutely from all food supplies and all contact 
with the rear.” 


Insidious Propaganda 


Infantry don’t run wildly forward in a 
charge; they go at a sober walk. If they 
ran they would fall under their own bar- 
rage. So they advance at a steady pace, 
gaining objectives by the clock, and the 
barrage precedes them. Everything is 
timed to a second; all the watches are 
synchronized. Sometimes they find the 
trenches still held by small bodies of the 
Boches who put up a fight, but usually they 
have either fallen back to another line or 
are eager to surrender after artillery straf- 
ing. I reiterate these oft-published facts 
here for the benefit of the men who are 
drilling at home. 

Perhaps there is no enemy the Boche 
hates worse than the Canadian. It has 
always seemed to his benighted mind that 
Canada had no business in this fight so far 
from home. He never dreamed of the help 
she would give to Britain, and the rage he 
feels passes all bounds. They have thwarted 
him at every point of contact; they saved 
Calais at Ypres. 

Fear and envy are the wells of hate. And 
Heine hates the British; but he loathes the 
Canadians with a peculiar, deadly loathing. 
He has often received orders to take no 
Canadian prisoners, unless some were spe- 
cially desired for purposes of identifying 
the units, and therefore he has butchered 
whenever he could. 

The Canadians have experienced bitter 
fighting from the start. There has been no 
fiercer on any Front. Indeed, the opera- 
tions round Lens produced the meanest 
style of warfare that history ever saw. It 
was indescribable. 

The first thing the men in the trenches 
ask a visitor is for news of the war! The 
explanation is simple. They’re too close to 
the picture to see it. They know far more 
in Paris and London of what is happening 
at the Front than the soldiers who are 
fighting there. 

Often the men of a regiment are in igno- 
rance of what their neighbors of another 
regiment are doing. 

What is happening in the United States? 
How many troops have the Americans in 
France, and when will they take over a 
section of Front? 

I found the Canadians woefully in the 
dark both as to our preparations and as to 
our spirit. From things dropped, it soon 
became apparent that some sort of insid- 
ious propaganda had been at work among 
them—the rank and file, I mean. They had 
heard rumors that the United States was 
lukewarm in the contest; that it intended 
to train its armies only for preparation 
against possible future invasion and not to 
send them to the Western Front; that our 
high command was convinced of the im- 
possibility of breaking the German lines, 
except at a prohibitive cost. 

They will get enlightenment along those 
lines presently. But it is high time, since | 
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has exceptional smartness and distinction. 
The leathers are unsurpassable, the fashion- 
ing a real achievement, the workmanship 
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_ The Self-Locking Switch prevents ac- 
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Sold by Leading Hardware, Electrical, 
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New York Toledo San Francisco « 
Renew your flashlight—any make ees 
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we are brothers-in-arms, that a lot of fool- 


| ish prejudices they entertain were laid; 


just as it is high time we shed many childish 
provincial ideas of the British. 
The Canadian notion of us is still that 


| of the old comic papers. Every American 
prefaces his conversation with ‘‘Wal, I 


” 


reckon,” of course—that is a well estab- 
lished fact in the Dominion, where, by the 


| way, the prevailing speech and accent are 


precisely those of our New England or 
Middle West States, without their being 
aware of it. And we always brag; we are 
mostly noise and bluster! One of the sto- 


| ries going the rounds among the Canadians 
| concerns a Yankee officer who was pre- 


sented to the king. He remarked to His 
Majesty: ‘‘ Wal, I reckon there’ll be more 


| Prussians in hell this time next year than 


it’ll hold, sir.” 

Suffering saints! That is so far from the 
American state of mind that it leaves a 
pang of regret—regret that we don’t feel 
such confidence. The truth is that Amer- 
icans to-day are too diffident about their 
capacity. I found that spirit even among 
the men in the camps. f/They realize what a 
terrific lot there is to learn, so behold them 
sitting humbly at the feet of any national- 
ity which has seen war experience, glumly 
dubious of their own fitness for the emer- 
gency. 

Now that is not the brand of spirit which 
wins. Personally I would rather see them 
in the old cocksure mood; far rather hear 
them bragging that Uncle Sam could lick 
all creation with one hand tied behind his 
back and his eyes shut. For the Lord seems 
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to take care of the cheerful ass who, in his 
ignorance, can see no reason why an im- 
possible job cannot be done—and who goes 
blithely ahead and does it. 

The Canadians are all wrong about us, 
for a reaction has set in and we are cursed 
with modesty. 

Well as our neighbors have done, no 
American can visit their armies without 
coming away persuaded of this—that there 
is no reason on earth why we should not do 
the same, and on a proportionately larger 
scale. Fine as is their organization, we are 
capable of improving on it, for organization 
on a colossal scale is peculiarly a United 
States job. Splendid as their men are, we 
have their equals. They come from the 
same breed. The Canadians are like us in 
physique, in temperament, in speech, in 
ideals and in training. 

If we do our duty as well as Canada has 
done hers this war will be over next year. 
We have fifteen times the Dominion’s pop- 
ulation; we have fifty times her available 
present resources. Our duty, then, means 
delivering her punch magnified twentyfold 
at least. If we can get it over they’ll hear 
the smash of the German power clear to 
Mars. 

“Remember, you’re a better man than 
the Boche any day!”’ 

We would do well to keep that in mind. 
Canada never forgets it. Small she is, but 
lion-hearted. Her people have the virtues 
and the shortcomings of a rugged, virile 
race. Their English cousins have not yet 
learned to like the Canadian accent; but 
they admit they’re fightin’ sons-of-guns. 
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and with mouth opening and shutting fish- 
like; the nurse, plainly terrified, clutching 
the baby to her breast; the lady, calm and 
self-possessed, apparently undisturbed by 
the situation. 

Kelsey moved toward the boat, and the 
third officer, filling Kelsey’s own station at 
the stern boat falls, sharply ordered him to 
assist the passengers. Kelsey was about to 


| snarl a negative reply and leap into the 


boat forthwith when he caught his first 
glance of the submarine. 

It lay abreast of them, not four hundred 
yards distant, a long dark line upon the 
water with a hump on its back. With its 
neutral coloring, and in the gathering dusk, 
it was hardly distinguishable. 

Even as he stared, there leaped from the 
submarine’s bow a tongue of flame; and, 
seemingly at the same instant, there was a 
sharp explosion over his head and a little 
to the left of him. Something like a hot 
coal seared the flesh of his forearm. He 
heard shouts and screams about him. The 
men who was lowering away the stern falls 
of Number One lifeboat fell, face down, on 
the deck; the tackle he had been attending 
paid out with a whir, and fresh cries arose 
from overside. Kelsey looked down. The 
Number One lifeboat was hanging perpen- 
dicularly from its bow falls and all the 
people it had contained were struggling in 
the sea. There was a new explosion to the 
right of him, a shower of wood splinters, 
and Number Seven lifeboat dangled, com- 
pletely wrecked, in its davits. 

Kelsey realized then what was happen- 
ing: The submarine was shelling them with 
shrapnel. 

This was more than Kelsey had sus- 
pected might happen. To be torpedoed 
was bad enough; but to be shelled after- 
ward! It made things look black for 
number one. Kelsey shook his fist at the 
lurking assassin and swore in rage and 
terror. 

Behind him discipline had dissolved into 
panic. People were rushing away from the 
exposed starboard deck, seeking shelter on 
the port side. But Kelsey did not follow 
them; he knew they were rushing into a 
trap. Each moment the ship listed farther 
to starboard and no boat could be launched 
from the port side. 

The deck behind him was a shambles: a 
scene so horrible that the young third mate 
was made sick by looking at it. Yet this 
third mate stuck grimly to his task—the 
manning of the boat falls—and shouted 
orders to fill the boat. 

But the scene did not unnerve Kelsey. 
He had witnessed and participated in more 
than one shambles in the workaday world 
of the stokehold. There was a shambles 
down there now, he knew; for ascending 
through the ventilator he could hear the 
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screams of the half-baked men. He was 
able to survey the littered deck with cool, 
appraising eyes. 

He saw Cockney, the valiant-hearted, on 
his hands and knees. Cockney was cough- 
ing blood and staring at the red splotches 
on the deck with an air of surprise. Cock- 
ney was finishing his bit without ever 
reaching the trenches. He saw the ethiciz- 
ing coal passer, the college youth, stepping 
into the’ lifeboat with the lady in his arms. 
The lady’s superior mien was gone; her 
face was agonized. She struggled and held 
out her arms beseechingly; seemingly to 
Kelsey himself. 

Then Kelsey’s gaze encountered the 
nurse. She was lying, face down and still, 
on the deck. Beside her lay the Jew, also 
dead, a froth on his drawn lips. 

But what arrested Kelsey’s eye was the 
Jew’s coat—that coveted fur-lined great- 
coat—which lay spread on the deck by the 
dead man’s side, with the lady’s baby 
sitting, crying, on the center of it. 

This was a stroke of good fortune. If the 
boat got away he would need this coat to 
keep him warm during the freezing hours 
of the night, Kelsey knew. This was not a 
chance to be overlooked. He leaned over 
to pick up the coat, extending an arm to 
thrust the baby aside. 

But the baby would not be thrust aside. 
It seized Kelsey’s arm and struggled erect; 
then threw both its arms about his neck, 
clinging frenziedly and burying its terrified 
little face in his broad shoulder. 

Kelsey raised a hand to pluck this hin- 
drance from his body—and paused. It was 
something inexplicable that stayed him, an 
alien feeling. The little, throbbing, clinging 
thing seemed to be communicating some 
strange new emotion to Kelsey’s veins. A 
hot glow pervaded him. It impelled him 
to act most curiously—when a shell burst 
close by he crouched and protected the 
baby with his own body. 

He heard the third mate shrieking to him 
to pass the baby into the boat. He stooped 
and grasped the Jew’s coat. He saw a piece 
of yellow skin protruding from the dead 
man’s trousers pocket and drew out a 
chamois coin bag. This loot he dropped 
into his own pocket. Then, with baby and 
overcoat, he turned to the lifeboat and 
leaped in. 

vi 
HE men pulling the lifeboat lay back 
on their oars with the great strength 
bred by fear; for they all knew that at any 
instant the Poland might take her plunge 
to the bottom, and if they would keep 
afloat they must be beyond the suction 
when that event occurred. They immedi- 
ately discovered, also, that they must get be- 
yond the vision of the submarine’s gunners, 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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“Kitchen Maid,’ the smooth surface round 
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addition to the smooth surface and round corners, it has 
36 other exclusive improvements—scientific features. 
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Drudgery has Vanished < 
Since Electricity came into the home 


HE four walls of the kitchen no longer 
hold the American housewife in solitary 
confinement. She is younger for her years 
than ever before. She works less and gets more 


done. The afternoons and evenings that she 
always needed and never had, are now hers— 
for her children, her shopping, her friends. 
Leisure is hers if she wants it. 


/The modern servant, Electricity, washes the 
dishes and clothes, cleans the house thoroughly, 
grinds meat, turns the ice cream freezer, runs 
the sewing machine and cools the house in 
summer. It makes coffee and toast at the din- 
ing table, does the cooking “‘ by wire”’ ina clean, 
comfortable kitchen, and relieves ironing day 
of its toil. 


Electric Heat, Electric Power and Electric 
Light in the home are responsible for most 
of the efficiencies and economies that have 
made the art of housekeeping a modern 
science. 


The development of the MAZDA Lamp from 
Mr. Edison’s invention is an example of what 
the General Electric Company has done for 
lighting. Almost as remarkable have been the 
advances this company has made in perfecting 
the electric cooking range and applying the 
electric motor to housework. 


You will find a G-E Motor in the best vacuum 
cleaners, in the best washing machines, and in 
other power appliances. 
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The switches on the wall, sending el 
instantly to its task in response to the to 
your finger; the sockets, plugs, concealed 
and safety devices; the meter that 
the current—these and many other 
of electric service in the home are 

of the General Electric Company, 
so marked. 


To the entire electrical industry belon| 
credit for putting Electricity to worl 
home. But the guiding influence has be 
electrical manufacturer whose producti 
ices, engineering resources, research, 
and vision have been most useful as 
bilizing and inspirational force of this: 
ing industry. 
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““What’s the matter with the brat?’ he 
demanded of the lady. 

“Cold,” she replied. “He is freezing.” 

She spoke in a desperate voice; and, 
though he could not discern her features 
clearly, Kelsey knew her face was beseech- 
ing him to do something about it. She held 
the baby close to her breast, crouched over 
it; and he saw she had taken off her skirt 
and wrapped it about the child. Her own 
covering was but her waist and underskirt. 

“Wah! So it’s a boy!” said Kelsey. 

He was pleased, for some reason he did 
not attempt to understand, by this intelli- 
gence that the baby was a man child. He 
was interested in this baby, though he was 
far from admitting that fact to himself. 

But, as for the woman—well, he said to 
himself, why should he worry about her? 
She was a blasted parasite, anyway; and 
it would be a good thing if the whole race 
of parasites had to feel the cold. Let her 
shiver! It was just like the silly fool to 
expect to be taken care of; but she was 
sitting beside the wrong guy this time— 
you bet! She needn’t look at him as though 
she expected him to take his warm overcoat 
off and wrap it about her. He was looking 
out for himself—he was. She could shiver 
herself to death for all he cared. Good 
thing if she did! Women were Jonahs, any- 
way; and if she were dead and dumped 
they would probably have luck in getting 
picked up by the patrol. 

But it was different, somehow, about the 
baby—though Kelsey swore fiercely to 
himself that it was not. Yet the thin, 
insistent wail of the suffering mite pierced 
the familiar arguments. 

‘As he sat listening to the cry he began, 


‘against his will, to visualize that little rosy 


face. He remembered the times the baby 
had smiled at him during the boat drills. 
He mused upon the baby’s strange friend- 
liness. He thought of the instant and com- 
plete confidence in him the little thing had 
exhibited back there on the deck of the 
sinking ship. And when he thought of this, 
and of how the quivering little body had 
embraced and clung to him, he experienced 
again the strange thrill he had felt at that 
moment. 

He did not view these mind pictures and 
entertain these thoughts with pleasure; he 
battled against them. All his hard, bitter 
selfishness, a product of his hard, bitter life, 
arose and tried to banish these disturbing 
alien thoughts. It seemed to him there was 
a soft yet powerful spirit worming its way 
into his mind, whispering nonsense that 
upset his entire philosophy. 

“A blasted little rich brat!’’ said Kelsey. 

“No fault of his. He could not choose 
his parents,’’ whispered the spirit. 

“He’s nothing to me,” said Kelsey. 

“He is everything to you,” said the 
spirit. 

“T’m looking out for number one,” as- 
serted Kelsey. 

“The baby is more to you than number 
one,’’ replied the spirit. “‘Why—the baby 
loves you, and you love the baby!”’ 

“Hah!” snorted Kelsey, and savagely 
shook his head. 

“Will you allow the little thing to freeze 
to death?”’ persisted the spirit. 

Kelsey cursed fiercely. Slowly he unbut- 
toned the overcoat and drew his arms out of 
thesleeves; then he pulled off the two heavy 
guernseys that covered his body. Hewinced 
as the bitter air touched his flesh, and hur- 
riedly slipped his arms into the sleeves of 
the overcoat again and wrapped it about 
him. Then he turned to the woman. 

“That brat’ll drive me nutty with his 
squalls,’”’ he said roughly. “Give him here. 
Tl warm him up.”’ 

He did not wait for her to comply with 
his request, but reached out and took the 
child from her arms. She did not resist; 
indeed, her hands fell imply when she was 
relieved of the burden. Kelsey knew she 
was numb with cold. - 

He unwrapped the skirt from round the 
child and tossed it to her; then he wound 
the warm, thick guernseys about the shak- 
ing little body. 

He thrust the bundle beneath his over- 
coat, against his breast. 

“‘ Ah—thank you!” breathed the mother. 

Kelsey was not so warm now that his 
body was covered by only his thin cotton 
undershirt and the overcoat. He missed the 
two guernseys; he even commenced to 
shiver a little; but he was not suffering by 
any means. That wonderful fur-lined coat 
would prevent suffering though only his 
bare skin were under it. Also, there was 
warmth in the little bundle he held against 
his heart. 
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creams. 
their morning shave. 
remedy and takes away the risk. 


Do you know that no matter how skilful a shaver you may be, the 
saw-like teeth of the sharpest razor blade “‘lift up’’ minute unseen 
particles of skin and leave the flesh exposed? The magnifying-glass 


test quickly proves this. 


Or the skin is roughened or abrased. Or you shave “‘extra-close.’ 


Infection can and often does start in these cuts and abrasions that are so 
. . . ce . . 
tiny they can hardly be seen, as well as in the big cuts, nicks and digs. 


Antiseptic 
Shaving Cream 


It Gives the Antiseptic Shave 


Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream 
originated in the laboratories of Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., to give the modern man the 
Antiseptic shave. 


Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream is 
two things in one—it combines as fine 
a shaving cream as man ever whipped 
into a lather with the usefulness of 
an antiseptic face lotion. It contains 
Lysol—the safe and sure antiseptic— 


Men are Enthusiastic About This Antiseptic Shaving Cream 
Send for Generous Trial Tube FREE 


Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream 
has already created a sensation. It has 
made good overnight. Men who have 
tried it have liked it so well they have 
gone out of their way to tell their friends 
about this new, scientific, antiseptic shav- 
ing cream. 


MEN! There’s a world of added sat- 
isfaction in knowing that your face is 
protected from infection. You’re miss- 
ing a lot of real shaving satisfaction un- 
less your morning shave is the antiseptic 
shave. Use Lysol Antiseptic Shaving 
Cream and enjoy the very comforting 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
96 William Street 
New York 


Cut out, 
fill in, 
and mail 
this 
coupon 


Why risk danger 


of infection in 
your morning shaver 


NTISEPTIC—this is the new word in the language of shaving 
Science saw the danger that millions of men risked in 
Danger from infection. 


Science now gives the 
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universally used to prevent infection. 


Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream 
protects the face from germ infection 
from razor, brush, or any other source. 


Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream 
prepares the way for a comfortable, lux- 
urious shave, and heals and soothes the 
skin. It gives an antiseptic shave, and 
the antiseptic shave is the ideal shave be- 
cause it is a good shave plus a safe shave. 


thought of knowing that your face is 
scientifically protected against infection 
which starts in abrasions and cuts so 
tiny you cannot see them, as well as in 
the big cuts. 


We want you to put this new shaving 
cream to the test. Send coupon and 
you will receive in a few days a generous- 
sized sample tube. 


If you can’t wait that long to try it— 
you can probably get a large tube of 
Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream at your 
drug store. 


Makers of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste and 
Lysol Disinfectant 


TUTUTI UTEP i Titi eit titi i iit itiitiiryy 
LEHN & FINK, Inc., 96 William St., New York. 


Please send me a sample tube of Lysol Anti- 
septic Shaving Cream. 


Name —S sae 
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| HOW do you know 


iKnowsiin 


By the fragrance of hot “sugar and spice 
and everything nice”. Irresistible fra- 
grance! How it appeals! . How sure an 
indication of goodness! There’s no ques- 

tion, no doubt, where “‘your nose knows”. 

With -absolute certainty it is the pure 
fragrance of a fine tobacco which appeals | 
to you, guarawtees goodness and estab- 
lishes your smoke preference, for— 


“Your Nose Knows”. 


Such an appeal, such a guarantee, you have in 


sa Seaway Ei 


The rich, ripe, Burley leaves of which 
Tuxedo is blended store the sunshine of 
the Blue Grass section of Old Kentucky 
and bring to you with every smoke that | 


delightful fragrance that has no equal— 
=. > oe “Your Nose Knows”. 


“ss a Try This Test:—-Rub a little Tuxedo 

briskly in the palm of your (cuaranteep 10 
hand to bring out its full aroma. },"" = 
Then smell it deep—its delici- 
ous, pure tragrance will con» 
vince you. Try this test with 
any other.tobacco and we will 3 
let Tuxedo stand or fall on 2 
your judgment — i 


SATISFY 


“Your Nose Knows’? 


va Guaranteed by 


INCORPORATED 
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The baby ceased to shake and cry, and 
snuggled close against his great breast, as 
though trying to crawl trustfully into that 
protecting wall of warm flesh. One little 
hand escaped from the folds of the guernseys 
and traveled exploringly across Kelsey’s 
body. The touch of those tiny velvet- 
pointed fingers was as soft as the touch of 
rose petals; yet the passage of the little 
hand left a trail of fire upon his flesh, a fire 
that sank in and spread through his whole 
body, making him tremble for an instant 
with a kind of burning ecstasy. A lump 
came into his throat and he swore huskily 
at the rowers. So he sat, staring ahead, 
joyful—and ashamed. 

It was certainly a rum go, he thought, 
that he, the hardest case on the Western 
Ocean, should be sitting there hugging a 
rich woman’s brat to his bosom. One 
would expect a mushhead to indulge in 
such weak silliness; but a proper nut like 
himself! Well, if any man had suggested 
the possibility of his doing this thing an 
hour ago he’d have swung on his jaw. He 
was making a damn fool of himself—that 
was what he was doing. 

He could imagine the pleased, approving 
faces with which those mushheads, Cock- 
ney and the highbrow coal passer, would 
have regarded his act. This was the kind of 
thing they would have delighted in. There 
were mushheads at the oars in front of him 
who, he knew, were saying to themselves, 
this moment, that Kelsey was not such a 
hard case after all. They’d better not say 
it aloud or he’d knock them stiff! 

He was glad Cockney and the coal 
passer were not present to make capital of 
his weakness. Still, he was sorry they had 


got theirs without ever getting the crack at. 


Fritz they wanted. Those two guys had 
had their nerve with them, for all they 
were mushheads. They’d have let the 
Dutchmen know they were on deck if 
they’d got into the trenches! By God, he’d 
like to get a crack at the dirty baby killers 
himself ! 

The baby stirred restlessly against his 
body and whimpered. Kelsey shifted its 
position a trifle and hugged it closer to him. 
Then the little exploring hand found a rent 
in his undershirt. Immediately the baby’s 
warm, moist lips fastened upon the exposed 
skin, sucking eagerly. 

Kelsey stiffened and gasped. The touch 
of the little fingers had thrilled him to trem- 
bling; but this feel of the hungry little mouth 
upon his flesh flooded him with a sensation 
so keen that it was pain. The soft working 
lips were drawing out of him the last of the 
bitterness and selfishness that had incased 
his heart. He was frightened. 

“Say! He’s trying t’ eat me! He’s 
hungry!” he said hoarsely to the woman 
beside him. 

She was sitting, crouched, the skirt 
drawn about her shoulders. The cold had 
quite numbed her body and she was be- 
ginning to feel drowsy. She could hardly 
articulate her reply to Kelsey. 

“He should be nursed,”’ she said. ‘‘No 
supper. But I am too cold.” 

She was too cold! The baby should be 
fed, but she couldn’t feed him because she 
was too cold! Kelsey swore bitter oaths. 
Fate was conspiring malignantly against 
him, he felt, to deliver him helpless to King 
Cold. At his breast the baby mouthed 
with frantic eagerness and then whimpered 
disappointedly. 

He had to doit; no way out of it! What 
if the baby starved to death in his arms? 
Kelsey had an idea that speedy death 
would be the baby’s portion if its appetite 
was not satisfied. Such a little thing must 
need its nourishment for life’s sake—even a 
big husky like himself suffered when meals 
were irregular. And if the kid starved to 
death in his arms it would be another Ger- 
man victory. He hadn’t cheated that sub- 
marine this long to give in now; he hadn’t 
picked this kid off the deck of a sinking ship 
and warmed it with his clothes to have 
it die in his arms of hunger. No! If the 
woman was too cold she would have to be 
warmed. The baby must be fed! 

He turned to the woman and said 
harshly: 

“‘Here—I ain’t going to let this brat 
chew me all night4 You fill him up—see!”’ 

He placed the baby in her arms, then 
with firm hands he divested himself of the 
fur-lined overcoat and wrapped it tightly 
about mother and child. 

For the rest of that long, long night Kel- 
sey manned the tiller and steered the boat, 
with nothing save his sleeveless, ragged, 
cotton undershirt between his body and the 
cold. It was a bitter night, even as winter 


nights in the North Atlantic g 
fore the dawn disclosed their p 
rescuing patrol boat, three mey 
warmly clad than Kelsey, gaye 
and died. ‘ 
But Kelsey would not dic 
rescuers were alongside them h, 
boat and cursed the rowers; 
with the ghosts of Cockney anc 
youth—who came and cheered 
the black hours—and told ther 
fire in his chest. And throughor 
the lady drowsed quite comfo 
her head upon his shoulder; 
arms the baby contentedly sle 
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HREE mornings later there 
argument in a ward ofa hosp} 
somewhere in England. Th, 
party to this argument was Kels 

“JT want my clothes,” he y 
“Think I’m going to stick roun: 
all my life? Give me my clot 
me get out of here. I got some 
business to attend to.” : 

He sat on the edge of his } 
the hospital uniform of blue py 
addressed a doctor, who regarde 
a rather bewildered air. 

“But, my good man, you ai 
the doctor. ‘“‘ Why, you were car 
three days ago with the fins 
incipient pneumonia I have eye) 

“Well, I’m all right now,” 
Kelsey. “‘ Nothing wrong withr 
ain’t got no call for to keep me 
you I got a job on my hands,” 

“‘Well, you certainly have ¢ 
remarkable recuperation ——” 
doctor. 

“‘Ain’t I all right?’ demand 
appealing to the nurse. 

She smiled at him and whisp 
doctor. She was his friend, Sh 
strange giant, this queer mixtu 
ness and gentleness. Kelsey he 
his purpose to her and she y 
proved. She had lost her sweet 
the Lusitania went down. $I 
could understand Kelsey. She} 
when the lady with the baby ha 
see the man the previous aftern 
a boy he was, for all his size ; 
manner! How delighted he had 
that visit, and how bashfully 
How gently he had held the er 
in his big hands; how reyeren 
kissed the little mouth—and h 
blushed when he discovered 
smiling! And his motives for | 
planned were not sordid or s 
noble! 

“Oh, so that’s it!’’ remarked 
when the nurse had finished; an 
at Kelsey with a new friendlin 
my man, you are an Americal 
not?” 


““What’s the odds?” said k 
guess I talk the same lingo, don’ 
“Yes,” conceded the English 
least, youtry to. . . . Well,! 
you over; and if I find you soun 

go—and good luck to you!” 
_ A few moments sufficed for th 
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“Sound as oak!” concluded 
thumping Kelsey’s chest. “Qui 
able! I would not have given ¢ 
me aa cone three days ag 

erful body you own, my m 
magnificent! Youstokers usually 
nificent bodies. Too bad your 
you so quickly. But you ar 
Indeed, yes. If you 
hospital, you may. Good | 
were going with you, my 
hard to be an old man thi 
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dungarees, the two guern 
lined overcoat. The doe 
hat; but Kelsey refused to t 

“Don’t need it,” he salt 
full outfit mighty quick.’ 


to go to a particular pla 
he knew just where it was i 
his many visits to this s 
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Custom Style Enclosed Carriages 


ORDAN enclosed types include four new custom body designs in aluminum, 
wonderfully finished in a variety of optional colors with appointments to match. 


The Jordan Sport Limousine marks the 
advent of the closed car of the future. There 
is a broad one-piece division light between 
the front and rear compartments which dis- 
appears entirely when the intimate sedan 
effect is desired and may be closed when the 
chauffeur is at the wheel. It is the first of 
its type and quality to sell below $5000.: It 
is finished in beautiful upholsteries and Cir- 
cassian walnut marquetry. Everything is 
complete from the book of beauty leaves and 
the silver cigarette case to the Waltham 
clock. Optional body-colors:Egyptian 
Bronze, Italian Tan, Pershing Gray and Per- 
manent Maroon. $3300. 


The Jordan Brougham is a spacious four- 
passenger enclosed carriage with full width 
rear seat and two individual seats, one facing 
forward or rear. Colors: Liberty Blue, Brew- 
ster Green, Italian Tan. $2900. 


The Jordan Town Car is truly patrician 
in every line and detail of finish. Colors: 
Permanent Maroon, Venetian Green, Liberty 
Blue and Italian Tan. . $3100. 


The Jordan Sedan is first an enclosed car 
of the most expensive quality and finish, yet 
it possesses all the freedom and touring qual- 
ities of the open models. Windows removable. 
Colors: Permanent Maroon, Venetian Green 
and Liberty Blue. $2650. 


The Jordan enclosed models are custom made cars at stock car prices. 


The Sport Limousine 


The Jordan Motor Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Five wire wheels $100 
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Akron, Ohio, 2nd Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Albany, N. Y., 53-57 State Street 
Allentown, Pa., Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 46 N. Pryor St. 
Baltimore, Md., 116 W. Fayette St. 
Birmingham, Ala., Jefferson County Bk. 


g. 
Boston, Mass., 268 Devonshire St. 
Bridgeport, Conn., First Nat'l BankBldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 76 W. Genesee St. 
Charleston, W. Va., Masonic Bldg. 
Chicago, IIll., 32-34 S. Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Gwynne Bldg., Main 
and 6th Sts. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 620 Prospect Ave.,S. E. 
Columbus, Ohio, Douglas Bldg. 
Davenport, Ia., Central Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio, 11 No. Jefferson St. 
Des Moines, Ia., Hubbell Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 29 Washington Ave. 
Duluth, Minn., 319 W. First St. 
Fresno, Cal., 1927 Merced St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Perkins Bldg. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 19 North 3rd St. 
Hartford, Conn., 261 Asylum St. 
Indianapolis, Ind., American Central 
Life Ins. Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title Trust & Guaranty 


g. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 114 West South St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 815 Walnut St. 
Little Rock, Ark., 215 West 2nd St. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 524 So. Spring St. 
Louisville, Ky., 445 W. Jefferson St. 


“Compare the Work”’ | 
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Memphis, Tenn., Exchange Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wisc., Northwestern Mutual 
Life Ins. Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 210 South Fifth St. 
Newark, N. J., 207 Market St. 
New Haven, Conn., 8! Church St. 
New Orleans, La., 332 Baronne Street 
New York, N. Y., 364 Broadway 
Norfolk, Va., Board of Trade Bldg. 
Oakland, Cal., 1752 Broadway 
Omaha, Nebr., 318 South 19th Street 
Paterson, N. J., Silk City Trust Bldg. 
Peoria, IIlls., 430 Main St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 904 Walnut Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chamber of Commerce 


g. 
Portland, Me., 50 Exchange Street 
Providence, R. I., 86 Weybosset St. 
Reading, Pa., 16 South 4th Street 
Richmond, Va., 16 North 8th Street 
Rochester, N. Y., 156 Main St. E. 
St. Louis, Mo., Boatman’s Bank Bldg 
St. Paul, Minn., Germania Life Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., 7-9 First Street 
Scranton, Pa., 621 Spruce Street 
Seattle, Wash., 1217 4th Ave. 
Springfield, Mass., 3rd Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio, Spitzer Bldg. 
Utica, N. Y., Mann Bldg. 
Washington, D. C., 1420 New York 

Ave. N. W. 

Waterbury, Conn., 16 East Main Street 
Worcester, Mass., 390 Main Street 
Youngstown, Ohio, Federal Bldg. 


Also representatives in all lead- 
ing cities of other countries. 
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TheWHY 
of “ROYAL” Leadership 


Back of every ideal of ““ROYAL’ > QUALT Iva 
the ““ROYAL”’ factory—its organization, its 
methods. The small plant of a few years ago is the 
huge institution of 1917, continuously enlarging 
to meet the growing need for the ‘‘ROYAL.”’ 


Back of every ideal of “‘ROYAL” SERVICE is a 
world-wide organization covering America from 
one end tothe other, extending into Europe, Asia, 
Africa, wherever men know how to write; a service 
which is part of every ‘‘ROYAL?” typewriter sold. 
The Allies, supplying their armies with over 10,000“‘ROYALS’’; 
big business, little business; private individuals; know the 
““ROYAL’’ and depend upon it, know the service—and depend 
upon it. ““ROYAL’’ quality, “ROYAL”’ service, “ROYAL’’ 


reliability, ““ROYAL’’ work, have made ‘“ROYAL”’ leader- 
ship inevitable. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE: ; FACTORY: 
364-366 Broadway, New York City Hartford, Conn. 
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x a subscription box. Her 
(or help for the Red Cross. 

na ed before this banner. He 
jot and drew out the chamois- 
ag e had taken from the pocket 
/ow. He balanced it in the 
d; it was heavy and the gold 
nk musically. But he did not 
ins ad, he tossed it into the sub- 
“y don’t need it,’ * he said to 
1 going inside.” 

wiiound himself in a barely 
a, facing a man in uniform, 
iid a table. Other men in 
tanding about. 

*j ready,’ Kelsey said to the 
e|.ble. “I want to ship with 


D you?” replied the other. 


a. “men standing about—a 
Hat by his insignia—greeted 
hl almost comradely eye. He 
/ fficer in a whisper: 

s|oke wot was syved from the 
rie bloke wot syved the offi- 
2 a from freezing by giving 


‘ aes glad to enlist you, my 
a e told Kelsey. 
hi I just want to get a crack at 
r|lers,’’ replied Kelsey. 
ic S face became grim for a 
jisey’s words touched him 
is) tle girl had been in a school- 
n|. enemy bomb came through 
ndxploded. This vow of Kelsey 
a F of fellow feeling with the 
i Kelsey over narrowly, ob- 
e/ige heavy-muscled body and 


Wiactitution the Senate is a 
1m _ of a tremendous govern- 
es its work according to its 
niiaded—lights; and there it is, 
vill remain. Now in a crisis 
he inety-six Senators are, to the 
{jnety, say, intent on but one 
at is doing what is to be done 
be. These ninety men work 
e entirely American in their 
port the Government. Their 
eptable, conventional, regu- 
s heard about it, save in a 
The Senators are doing their 
 requires-neither comment 
tion. 
y there rises in the Senate 
or of the six others to mouth his 
cz )pinions, to protest this or that 
y:, to obstruct, to talk—princi- 
i And what happens? Immedi- 
‘tings of this demagogue are 
a) sent over all the wires, to be 
|| parts of the country—of the 
8 y; and quiet American efforts 
h( ninety—their patriotism and 
r dsupport of the country—are 
hand blanked to mind. Their 
‘regular, usual, American posi- 
erves, in the prevailing idea of 
ieither consideration nor space 
li as of publicinformation. They 
rid American. But as soon as a 
1 ises to make his obstructions, 
goism, to break into the news- 
«reaks in, and the real Amer- 
U2 and conduct of the other 
2/9t considered. The vauntings 
wity are taken to reflect the 
he entire Senate, because the 
eoing their job and making no 


situation typifies the American 
ation. We get nothing in the 
tbout the great aggregate loy- 
men of Kansas, or Maine, or 
ichigan, or of any other state; 
€ persons in any of these states, 
ns begin disloyal preachings or 
their deeds and sayings 
i a the press as typical and 
7e of the thought and action of 
Ik of loyal and war-supporting 
who live as their neighbors. 
never news; only the unusual. 
lers—sitting and stewing tHere 
dn, not moving about, not. see- 
low the surface—groan be- 
ople do not understand the war, 
sporadisms as typical, instead 
iperficial and not even symp- 
| oe 
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carefully studying the hard-bitten face. 
Hard-bitten indeed! Kelsey’s face would 
always be the tough’s face; yet his face 
was not the face of the man who had 
shipped on the Poland at New York. The 
bitter hatred was gone from it. A good 
face, the officer thought; rough perhaps, 
but not vicious. And the body—by Jove, 
the man was splendid material! But the 
man’s nationality was evident in speech 
and bearing. He must see that no formality 
kept him out of uniform. 

“Of course you understand the law?”’ he 
said to Kelsey. ‘Only a British subject 
may enlist. Of course that includes men 
from the colonies—from Canada, say. We 
get a great many men like you from Can- 
ada. You are a Canadian, are you not?” 

“Yes; sure I am!”’ replied Kelsey. 

““Ah—just so!’’ said the officer. He 
commenced to fill in spaces upon a large 
printed sheet. ‘‘What province of Can- 
ada?” 

“Huh? Why—Province o’ New York,” 
said Kelsey. 

“Ah—just so!” agreed the officer. 
“Province of Ontario. And now—age?”’ 

Half an hour later Private Kelsey left the 
recruiting office in charge of the sergeant, 
his new estate proclaimed by a piece of 
ribbon on his lapel, bound barrackward. 

“And it’s a good fight,” the sergeant was 
saying. ‘‘You’ll be hover there in three 
months and see, yourself, wot the ’Uns ’as 
done. You won’t be sorry you took the 
bob, matey. Hevery bloke should lend a 
’and in this job.” 

“That’s what I says,’’ responded Kelsey. 
His new philosophy—and perhaps mem- 
ory—put the words into his mouth: 
“Every guy should do his bit. Every man 
should fight for freedom these days.”’ 


| THE PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Moreover, these men, and all of them 
who are disconcerted and dismayed be- 
cause the American people have not awak- 
ened as quickly as it is claimed they should 
have awakened, are demanding instant ac- 
tion in a premise that does not admit of 
hurry. They forget both our lack of na- 
tional solidarity and our enormous diver- 
sity of peoples, and fail to reckon with our 
vast expanse of territory. It took the Eng- 
lish more than two years to wake to the en- 
tire size of the work they had in hand; and 
England is a little country, packed with 
people in close touch with one another and 
near to the center of government. 

Here we are, with a country that spreads 
across a continent and is almost entirely 
sectional in its population and in its local 
interests. The modes of living, thinking, 
working, playing of the Southwest, for 
example, are far different from kindred 
modes in the Northwest; and so on, con- 
sidering our country in its intermountain, 
coast, Mississippi Valley, New England and 
other geographical and divisional aspects. 
These people are American; but they are 
American in their own separate ways, intrin- 
sically coalesced but locally dissimilar. Fur- 
ther, the vast, newly come population, the 
foreigners, are not yet all American, and will 
not be for many years. 

The melting pot is a familiar ethnological 
synonym for America, but it is not con- 
sidered in a cause of this sort, except super- 
ficially. When I was in Russia, a time ago, 
I was much interested in a talk I had with 
a Russian who explained the lack of solidar- 
ity of that nation by telling me that in 
Russia there are spoken one hundred and 
fifty-three different dialects and languages. 
Not more than a week ago I walked up 
Fifth Avenue, in New York, with a stu- 
dent of tongues. Between Twenty-third 


Street and Forty-second Street he identi- | 
fied seventeen different languages spoken | 


by passers-by. Of course the proportion is 
greater in New York than elsewhere, but 
this neo-Americanism has had its marked 
impress on the getting of our required una- 
nimity for this war. 

Immediate understanding would have 
been desirable, but the circumstances in the 
case prevented instant assimilation. The 
mass presented was too great to be di- 
gested quickly. It is all well enough to 
shout “Hurry! Hurry!” but the fact re- 
mains that a mountain cannot be moved 
so expeditiously as a pebble. Our vast, 


varying, localized interests and inhibitions | 


prevented, and still prevent, in a measure, 
a definite understanding in the minds of all 
the people of what they are required to do. 
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Prevents Frozen Radiators 


@ [athe only way you can be positively sure that your 
radiator won’t freeze up is to use a non-evaporating 
anti-freeze preparation. You can never be sure of Alcohol 
or any other product which evaporates with the water. 


Does Not Evaporate or Steam 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not, evaporate with the 
water. One application is sufficient for the whole winter unless 
the solution is weakened by leakage of the radiator or hose 
connections, through the over-flow pipe or by boiling. water. 


Absolutely Harmless 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not injure rubber, cloth, 
packing or metal of any kind. It does not rust or corrode 
metal. There is less rust with Johnson’s Freeze-Proof than there 
is with water alone or with a combination of water and alcohol. 


Economical and Easy 


Johnson’s Freeze -Proof is the most economical anti-freeze 
compound on the market. It is very easy to use—simply dissolve in 
water and pour into the radiator. One package is sufficient to pro- 
tect a Ford to 5° below zero; for large cars use two packages to pro- 
tect to 5° below zero; and three packages to protect to 20° below zero. 


Raises the Boiling Point of Water 


The boiling point of water is 212°. The boiling point of al- 
coholis 131°. The boiling point of Johnson’s Freeze-Proof and water 
is from 225° to 250° depending upon theamountof Freeze-Proof used. 


For Gas and Stationary Engines 


At the close of a day’s work it isn’t necessary to drain 
the jacket of your engine—Johnson’s Freeze-Proof will prevent 
the water from freezing in the coldest weather. You need have 
no hesitancy about using it in your stationary or gas engine, 
tractor or automobile, for it is absolutely harmless. One package 
will prevent 31% gals. of water from freezing at 5° below zero. 


Insist upon your dealer supplying you with Johnson’s Freeze-Proof. It is 
readily procurable, as practically all jobbers have it in stock. Johnson’s 
Freeze-Proof is put up in packages containing 61 Ibs. net which retail at $1.50 
each in U. S. A. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will fill your order 
direct by prepaid Parcel Post to points in U. S. A., east of the Rockies. 


Write for our folder on “‘ Keeping 
Your Car. Young’—It's Free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. SP 11, Racine, Wis. 


ts REEZE teat 


l events atorsafll 


eee eee = === USE THIS COUPON 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. SP 11, Racine, Wis. 


I enclose $1.50 for which please send me prepaid one 
package of Johnson’s Freeze-Proof. 
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Why Does the Price of 
Milk Keep Going Up? 


That is the cry of consumers all over the land. What do 
you really know about the bottle of milk that is left at your 
door every morning? Who gets the twelve or fifteen 
cents you pay? What part of it goes to the producer? 


Is the Dairyman 
a Profiteer ? 


BY C. E. GAPEN 


An article in the new issue of The Country Gentleman 
explains who is getting the millions in milk. Other 
big features in the same number — out today — are: 


The War Garden Campaign of 1917 


We’re Growing Beef to Feed 
a Hungry World 


Wartime Farming in England 


Rooting Out the Hired Man 
Should a Farmer Retire at Fifty? 
The Grouch and the Hobby 


The farmer is behind every soldier in the camps and in the 
trenches. He is behind the munitions makers. He keeps 
the railroads running, and without him no ship can put to 
sea. He is warding off starvation from each and every one 
of us and from our Allies. He is going to win the war. 


You ought to know more about the farm business. What- 
ever your personal business, be it steel or groceries, it ties 
back directly to the fields and pastures, the feedlots and 
ranges, the gardens and orchards. It will cost you only a 
dollar to keep in weekly touch with the man who feeds the 
world, whose prosperity means your prosperity. 


Invest One Dollar and Save a Hundred or Two. 
You can do this and more by subscribing to, and profiting 
by what you read in, 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy $1.00 the Year 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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But they are finding out. They will get it. 
There is no doubt of that. 

Combined with all this are other factors 
that have made for slowness of comprehen- 
sion and indicated, more than real, slow- 
ness of collaboration. One is restriction of 
individual action—regulation. Another is 
leniency of the powers toward disturbing 
elements. A third is amateurish propa- 
ganda. A fourth is the cherishing of politi- 
cal fetishes by politicians who happen to be 
in high places. 

So far as I have observed, no person has 


_ yet been at the pains to list even the great 


number of regulatory restrictions that have 
been ._placed on the American people; all 
necessary, no doubt, but many revolution- 
ary. There was, in a modified way, in this 
country, before this war began, a certain 
freedom of individual action. That free- 
dom was in fact more academic than real, 
but there was nothing academic about the 
individualism of our people—that is, we all 
felt we had individual freedom of action; 
and though the freedom was really more 
mental than actual, still it was one of our 
great national assets. We thought in terms 
of individualism, no matter if we acted 
largely in the conventional and required 
manner. We fooled ourselves, and were 
reasonably happy over it. 

Thus no matter what the authentic cir- 
cumstances were we felt that we were unre- 
stricted in certain ways, and with true 
American adaptability had accepted such 
regulatory systems as had been imposed 
upon us, such as prohibition and the like; 
holding to certain other aspects of our lib- 
erty of thought and action as inviolable. 
With the war came regulation, which is not 
yet at its full force, and will not be for some 
time; and there was a natural disinclina- 
tion—not protest, but:unreadiness—to ac- 
cept all this until it was clearly in the minds 
of the people what it was all for and about. 

Again there came into play our localized 
instinct. This hindered but it did not pre- 
vent—or will not, rather—for the Amer- 
ican people are a most adaptable people; 
and the proof of that is to be found every 
four years, after one of our presidential 
elections or at an inauguration. We go 
to the point of battle in a presidential cam- 
paign, and on the day after election accept 
the result without a protest and proceed 
with the affairs of life. We see frequently 
in Washington on the fourth of March a 
complete turnover of all our governmental 
affairs; and it is accomplished without a 
ripple of disturbance, no matter how great 
the interests involved may be. Hence 
when the necessity for regulation is assimi- 
lated the regulation will be accepted. 


Time for Stern Measures 


Our Government is entirely political, and 
for that reason proceeds along the lines of 
least resistance. When there comes Wash- 
ington talk about the lack of understand- 
ing by the people, a retort that must be 
made is that there is too much polities in 
Washington; too much of the old idea that 
everybody must be conciliated and that no 
needless offense shall be given. Our Goy- 
ernment—not this one exceptionally, but 
every one—is considerable of a handshaker, 
a good part pussyfoot. So, instead of stern 
repressive measures against enemy aliens, 
seditioners, free-speechers who seek to 
spread their treasons under that guise, 
foreign-language press, and so on, we have 
paltered and pussyfooted, until the lack of 
repression of all these elements has had its 
effect on the national understanding and 
temper of the people. We have been cau- 
tious of offending. We have been, in many 
instances, political when we should have 
been peremptory. And a large share of this 
complaint over lack of popular conception 
comes from this very fact. But that is 
being remedied also. Propaganda is as 
essential for war-making purposes as adver- 
tising is for the selling of automobiles, or 
soap, or any other commodity. 

Our war propagandists haven’t arrived 
at the scientific phase as yet. We are still 
frightening, or trying to frighten, our peo- 
ple into a quickened support of the war, and 
still trying to incite them almost solely with 
ideals instead of giving them the proper urge 
with facts. But we’ll get round to that too. 
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In theory, politics—nation 
local—is a pliant instrument of 
but in reality our politics is rj 
to set rules, and is operated oj} 
set beliefs—fetishes, indeed, 
nating belief of our political prj 
that there are certain groups c} 
votes, that may be secure i 


practice in accord with that 
there is a racial vote, say, or ;. 


by certain cajolements of it } 
prostrations before it. 

That is the reason for delay} 
dealing with many embarrassy 
terrent situations that have j 
country since the war began— 
class vote. Many things tha) 
pened have happened because {\ 
ardent desire not to offend a \¥ 
vote of one sort or another, 11j 
has been responsible for proj 
and delay—the desire not to} 
eagerness to propitiate; for, we) 
this Government will cones 


ures, drastic regulations 
and there is good hope for 
when: the initial neryousn 
when we get fairly in o 
be less paltering with m 
individually seek to imps 
of the war through the pre 
individual desires and g 
thesemen will be placed whe 
under the supervision of tl 
This war as a unit of en¢ 
parably the biggest and n 
thing we ever tried to do 
magnitude. We establis 
with the Revolution, and our 
vantages and our natural a 
made us a nation of importance- 
of power. . We fought the Civil 
tain our national identity as e 
Now we are fighting this war, 
to maintain our national identi 
very existence. We are fighting 
England or France or Belgium t 
selves. Our future depends on t 
ful outcome of it. ‘It isn’t the dei 
the world that principally conce 
the democracy of the United St 
What wonder can there be th 
hundred millions of people, liv 
vast stretch of country that bel 
tinent, have not immediately a 
and understood all that it me 
What wonder can there be thai 
been, as yet, only partial digestic 
facts of it by our aggregate 
What wonder that there is s 
rouse to its importance here anc 
cannot be done forthwith. All 
tions, manners, customs, habits 
and habits of life prevent that. 
Nevertheless, the lack of und 
is not so great as the critics of it 
us believe; nor has the res] 


discipline imposed on the 
the burdens with limited pi 
prepared to accept each s 
cally as that situation dey 
are holding faith in Washin 
Washington an earnest 


the aspects of it, but th 
understand one thing. 

this: If we do not whip G 
will whip us. That is the! 
the urge for solidarity th 
work—the great motive tha 
tory. For we shall whip Gem 
no mistake about that. 
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VERYBODY who has hunted in the big 
game country or talked with a seasoned 
hunter knows where these two rifles 
) stand — the highest development of the 
| modern high power sporting arm. 


iy 


Performance today is the thing that counts. 
| The whole brilliant record of Remington 
' UMC is the record of being right every step 
| of the way and always a bit ahead of the 


REMINGTON 


bear PATO 
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current practice of the times. Whether it is 
the high-power .35 or the little .22—whether 
the target is a grizzly in the Canadian Rockies 
or a one-inch bullseye on the indoor range 
—the perfect adaptability of Remington UMC 
to the work in hand gives the owner of these 
arms the edge on everything else in the field. 


Sold by the leading dealer everywhere. The man who 
displays the Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC in his store 
—the Sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters in every town. 


Here is something that every boy shot ought to know —both the 
National Rifle Association and the Boy Scouts offer honors 
for Marksmanship—National honors worth winning. Write us 
and we will tell him how to get into this National competition. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Remington UMC. Ltd. of Canada, Windsor, Ontario 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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TRARY RaRK REGISTEREO 1 US PATENT OFFICE 
ALCOHOL 25% 


Pe gatas) 
Bc, 23 
: PHARMACAL. COMPANY 
— ST.LOUIS,MO.,U S.A. 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic for 
General Family Use 


For Sale Everywhere 


Four Sizes: 
15 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents 
and $1.00 
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The Heater 
With the Cheerful Glow 


A patrician in every line—in every attribute—is 
the Florence Heater. 

There is no unpleasant odor, no possible danger of 
fire—in fact, the Florence Heater is just a good-looking 
and safe little fire that you pick up and carry into 
any room or corner that you wish. 


So the Florence finds a welcome in the best 
American homes, where coziness and comfort are 
appreciated, but where the old-style oil stove could 
never go. 


Patented appliances make the Florence trouble- 
proof, it can’t be turned too high, can’t give off 
smoke or sooty odor. An indicator on the tank 
shows the exact amount of oil contained at any time. 
Holding a full gallon, the Florence burns a long time 
without refilling—an automatically locking handle 
prevents oil slopping or spilling when reservoir is be- 
ing replaced. Rewicking is extremely easy and sim- 
ple. In fact, everything about a Florence makes it a 
comfort rather than a nuisance in disguise. 

The best dealers will be glad to show you the 
Florence Heater, or we will be pleased to send 


you, free, a descriptive booklet together with 
name of dealer who can supply you. 


Central Oil & Gas Stove Co. 
179 School Street, Gardner, Mass 
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You would never guess they cost so little— 


Your first thought when you see a Congoleum Rug, especially one of the new Art-Rug 
patterns, is always, ‘My! how beautiful!”” But after you have had them on your floor 
for a while you will say,‘ What a blessing to have rugs so easily kept clean!”’ 


And you will soon be using them everywhere in the house where a low-priced rug is 
required because they do not collect dust like ordinary rugs. Their use will make your 
whole house cleaner. Rarely has a household article found such quick and growing 
favor among housewives as Congoleum Rugs. 


They have found quick favor because they com- 
bine the two things most desired by the modern 
housewife: thetruly artistic and the perfectly sanitary. 


Waterproof— Washable 


Congoleum Rugs are absolutely waterproof. They 
do away with all backbreaking beating, as they 
have a firm, non-porous surface that can be cleaned 
in a few seconds with a damp mop. Genuine sani- 
tation is assured. Many low-priced woven rugs are 
unsanitary because they absorb dust and dirt. 


Beautiful Patterns 


Congoleum Rugs are made in an assortment of 
beautiful patterns and in all the popular sizes, 
offering appropriate rugs for every room in the 
house, from the kitchen to the attic. 


Lie Flat without Fastening 


Congoleum Rugs require no fastening whatever. 
They ‘‘hug the floor’ and will not ‘‘kick up” or 
curl at the edges. 


Look for the Name “Congoleum” on the Back 


The rug on the 
floor is Congo- 
leum Art-Rug 
No. 308. 
The 9 x 12 ft. 
size retails for 


$12.50. 


The name Congoleum is stamped Congoleum Rugs are manufactured 
on the back of every Rug, Rug- in accordance with United States and 
Border or piece of By-The-Yard goods. foreign patents, with numerous other 
Look for it when you buy to be sure patents pending both in the United 
you get the genuine advertised ar- States and foreign countries. They 
ticle. It is there for your protection. cannot be duplicated. 


Congoleum Rugs are for sale by good dealers 
everywhere; if, however, your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us and we will. 


FREE 
Beautiful Rug C} 


We have a new Rug 
showing the complete | 
Congoleum patterns in ¢ 
You really should send! 
copy to see the full assor 
of stunning patterns, 
chart will be sent free 


request. | 


Write us today—before 
forget it. 


Congoleum Rugs are mg 
two styles, “ Art-Rugs 
“ Utility-Rugs.” 


Congoleum Art-Ru J H 


Are unequaled in beauty 
durability by any me 
priced rug. The pattern 
the work of famous rug aj 
You must see them to a 
ciate the richness and | 
of the coloring. The 
color illustration below c: 
begin to do them ju 
Made in five sizes as fol 

6 feetx9 feet, $6.2 

72 feetx9 feet, 8.4 

9 feetx9 feet, 9. 


9 feet x 10% feet, 112 
9 feetx 12 feet, 125 


Congoleum Utility-Ri 
Meet the demand for a 
lower-priced grade. | 
have all the famous C 
leum characteristics and. 
in many beautiful patter 
follows: 

3 feet x 4% feet, $1.2 
3 feet x 6 feet, 1.7 
4% feet x 4% feet, 19 
6 feet x 6 feet, 34 


Congoleum Rug-Bo 


For the borders of a 
outside of a large cente! 
will give the effect of a § 
ine hardwood floor at a 
tion of the cost. Muc 
expensive and superi 
staining and painting. | 
in 36- and 24-inch widt 


60c. and 45c. per yard re 
ic. an ee 


tively. Your dealer 
you any length required. 


Congoleum By-The- : Yi 
Guaranteed to outwear pri 


linoleum undere : 


For use over the entire 
Many beautiful pi E 
rolls 72 inches a 
60c. per square yard. is 
Prices in the Far West 
15% higher than those 
Canada prices average 49: 
All prices subject to change 
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NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. S.1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed inthe hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 
A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General, 
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CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE 
eS. 


You bet-your-bonnet = 
Prince Albert wins in aavalleue MY SEEDS 


Got the goods! That’sthereason! Quality 
tobacco that certainly does soak-in-satis- 
faction in flavor, in fragrance, in coolness! 

GotoP. A. likeastreak of greased lightning! 
If you’re long-on-a-pipe smoke that wiJ/ shift- 
your-sentiments, come on board and get down 
to business! For, the whistle’s blowing! 

You’ll want to call-a-cab and spread this 
P.A.smokenews! You’ll uncork first-hand re- 


Copyright 1917 
byR eynolds 


ports that Prince Albert can’t bite your tongue 
or parch your throat because our exclusive 
patented process cuts out bite and parch! 
You’ll make-merry-music because Prince 
Albert’s flavor isso distinctively delightful and 
refreshing,andmore-ish! You’lllikeenough 
want to eat it, it’s so appetizing; and, so 
friendly! Why, you’d stuff-a-ballot-box full 
of votes if P. A. ran for King-of-Happiness! 


_ PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


wins your confidence first time at bat! Slips into 
your smokesystem so gently and makes things so 
agreeable for your taste and tongue you just hate to 
let go long enough to sign-the-mail! 

For, P. A. is a smokerevelation any way you hook 
it up to a match! It has brought thousands of 


tender-tongued men back to the smokezone; it has 
given countless regulars a fresh start! 

No matter to what smokeregiment or branch of the 
smokeservice you belong, Prince Albert will put such 
a new shine on your smokeappetite you'll feel like 
it’s Thanksgiving Day every time you blaze-a-match! 


Prince Albert await 
word everywhere tob 
sold. Toppy red bag: 
red tins, handsome d 
and half-pound tinh un 
—and—that clever, pi 
cal pound crystal-} 
humidor with sponge- 
tener top that kee 
tobacco in such perfect 
dition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. G 
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the World’s Endurance Record 


ERE THEY ARE —the original “Hyatt Roller” bearings, dripping with 
grease—just as they were taken from the ‘‘Hyatt Roller”’ at the end of its 


Jae car, a 1909 
Buick, later re- 
“Hyatt Roller,” 
tt mileage contest 
uly proved record 
S—a distance equal 
“around the world, 
tinal set of Hyatt 
8. The car, used 
livery, under- 


VW severe service, 


® service covering 261,800 miles—their latest 


long grinding circuit of the country. 


272,962 miles is now the official record of this car—a 
greater proved distance than any other car has ever gone. 


When this photograph was taken, it was 
the first time these bearings had seen the 
light since the world’s long-distance veteran 
started its journey ‘‘Around the U. S. A.”’ 


Yet this original set of Hyatt bearings is 
still serviceable. Laboratory examination 
shows an average wear of only four one- 
thousandths of an inch (.004") —a wear per- 
ceptible only to micrometer and microscope— 
not enough to interfere with the good service 
they have given and will continue to give 
when *returned to their positions in the car. 


In view of their past—nine years’ strenuous 


11,163 mile performance is all the more re- 
markable. They have surmounted all the 
toughest conditions of touring—gumbo roads, 
mountain grades, desert sands—and have fin- 
ished on schedule time. 


They’ve carried the message of Hyatt endur- 
ance to American motorists everywhere—to 
millions of people in thousands of cities, 
towns and villages, through which the “‘Hyatt 
Roller”? passed this summer. And they have 
the same message for you. 


This test gives you a definite indication of 
the enduring, quiet, care-free service you can 
expect from your Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


as a further test of 
In 191 y these Hyatt Bear 
ings, this same car covered the 
route shown on the map, starting 
June 4th and finishing October 5, 
exactly on schedule. The “‘Hyatt 
Roller” since 1909 has used over 
19,000 gallons of gasoline and 
$8000 worth of tires to date, but 
its Hyatt Bearings remain prac- 
tically as good as new. 
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Good Light Makes Readin 


He reads of pirates, soldiers, adventurous 
lions, tigers and packs of wolves—he’s the 
normal boy! He becomes so absorbed in his 


that he has no thought for his eyesight. Since he 
not do it for himself, preserve his priceless vision for 


by providing the best of light. 


Remove the strain from your own eyes, too. | 
ample light in every room. Have the light so good 
close work at night brings with it no eye-discomfort. 


It’s so easy to have good light! 


With NATIONAL MAZDA lamps you may 


small cost, all the light required for clear 


can speed your work, make home a more chee: 
to spend the evenings, and help save the eyesi 


the family. 


Buy NATIONAL MAZDAS where you see 


Let the lamp man advise about sizes—he’ll 


the most light for your money. National Le m 
of General Electric Company, 37 Nela Park, Cle 


NATIONAL 
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Number 20 


ild be at his destination, and comfortably finish his dinner at the moment 
porter, with his small, worn alligator bag and neatly rolled umbrella, was 


stonishing, Elijah thought, after the rigor of the North January he had left 


ll, be something in this going away through the winter. 

ancts of his life and training had been against it—it was well enough for a 
for women and children, to go South for a month or six weeks and escape 
veather; but for a man, a business man, a practical man, it would be a 
lackness. Summer was the time for vacations—two weeks when you were 
ulling—though Elijah remembered a stretch of seven years with only an 
aday clear; a little more when you had got definitely ahead, with a safe 
> bank, and perhaps a month, say August, when your hair was gray, your 
yy ed for, and there was nothing pressing at the office. 

idyeen, and in a degree still was, J. Elijah Mimm’s attitude toward winter 
xy struck him as effete, un-American. Yet here he was at Long Pine, not 
‘(spell of weeks, a measured month, but for the entire winter, from now 


A a 


ning. He was conscious of a slight exhilaration, and the thought that there 


By Joseph Mergesheimer 


ILLUSTRATED Jeg De LEJAREWN A HILLER 


until . . And he was conscious of an involuntary, pleasurable response to the 
relaxing mildness of the air—an illusive and discreditable sense of irresponsibility. 

He wondered, a little uneasily, what Mel, what Jason and Nellie, would say. They 
knew, of course, that he was coming that evening. Mel’s letter had expressed an 
appropriate warmth at the prospect of having him with them, together with a surprise, 
a mild doubt, perceptible in spite of her contrary effort. But they knew nothing of his 
sudden determination to stay until they all went North, went home, together. He could 
not have written his wife that without explaining a great deal else that he preferred 
to tell her in person. 

Elijah couldn’t remember a time since their first married years when he had had 
so much to say to her. It excited him, really, brought a glow into the thought of seeing 
her that, too, he realized, had been somehow missing in the complication of late years. He 
had a vague feeling of renewal, where Mel was concerned, almost like the sharp affection 
of youth. 

The porter suitably recognized the just sum given him by J. Elijah Mimm; there 
was a slamming of doors along the train, a heavy grinding, and the vestibuled cars rolled 
away, slowly gathering momentum. Elijah could see only the blurred bulk of the station, 
dominated by green and red signal lights; a long gravel platform lost in night at the far 
end, and a number of waiting automobiles. He had expected his wife, or Jason anyhow, 


Elijah Had Played Solely to Take From Fisher a Part, at Least, of the Money the Latter Had Won From Jason 
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to meet him; but it was evident that they were not there. 
They had not been in the habit of meeting him at the 
stations of the rare places where he had joined them; some- 
thing else was perpetually occupying them—golf or auction 
bridge or bazaars. Only to-night, in view of his own espe- 
cial eagerness—yes, it might be called that—he had hoped 
tosee Mel or Jason or the girl awaiting him. And this had 
been unreasonable, because he couldn’t expect them to 
share in a feeling, a resuscitated desire, of which they were 
necessarily ignorant. 

A liveried attendant approached him, and, with his 
small appendages, directed him to the motor of the Conifer 
Arms. Almost immediately Elijah was moving through 
the warm dankness. He could see dimly a wide street, 
through which were laid the glistening tracks north and 
south, with low buildings; evidently the heart of the town, 
for a square to the left he was passing through thickly 
planted towering pine trees, behind them only the occa- 
sional glimmer of a withdrawn dwell- 
ing. The pines maintained a silken 
whisper in a stirring breeze, the rain 
had stopped, and the night was 
slightly aromatic. Insensibly J. Elijah 
Mimm relaxed still further; a prob- 
lem of business that had followed him 
throughout the day on the train 
slipped from his mind; more of the 
sense of iniquity in idling away from 
the office in winter departed. 

He straightened up, however, at 
the sight of a still distant, brilliantly 
lighted facade that he surmised to 
be the Conifer Arms. It was a long, 
low inn with a deep, wide portico 
supported by white columns, and 
glass doors open on a colorful throng. 
A bell boy took Elijah’s bag and 
umbrella and followed him into a 
sweeping interior of red carpet, shin- 
ing white PRIDE and glittering electric 
light. 

There was a gid! constant move- 
ment of women in bright silks and 
velvet and chiffon, smoothly pow- 
dered bare shoulders, and wave upon 
wave of exotic scents. At an eddy 
about the desk, where mail was being 
sorted, Mel, his wife, emerged and 
greeted him with a slightly impatient 
affection. 

“Your train was dreadfully late,” 
she proceeded; ‘“‘the one at night is 
better. I don’t know whether the 
captain will give you any dinner, past 
nine : 

“T’ve attended to all that,” he 
assured her, patting her arm. “You 
needn’t have bothered about me. 
Where are the children?” 

“They got tired of waiting. 
Eleanor is in the ballroom, and Jason 
is playing something called Kelly. I 
wish he wouldn’t,” she added in a 
tone of mechanical concern. “It’s a 
gambling game, I’m sure, for he’s 
always getting quarters at the desk.” 

“Well,” Elijah returned cheerfully, 
“T guess I can stand a few two-bits.” 

He used the old term in the rush 
of good spirits that attended him in 
the presence of Mel, outdressed, he 
saw, by no other woman present; in 
the prospect of a long, unaccustomed 
holiday, a holiday solidly earned, 
with Nellie, or rather Eleanor, and 
Jason, his son. 

“T suppose I’d better go up with you,” his wife con- 
cluded. ‘‘I came over for the mail while I was dummy, but 
I can get someone else to cut in.” 

She turned toward a table of bridge in a smaller room 
beyond the office while he registered, and met him at a 
broad flight of steps leading above. 

“T looked in the pool room coming by,” she went on; 
“but Jason had disappeared. Eleanor is dancing; but 
they will see you when we come down. [I can’t tell you 
how surprised I was to get your letter and hear that you 
had actually decided to come away in winter. It will be 
splendid having you, of course; but, Elijah, whatever 
you'll do with yourself I can’t think. You don’t golf or 
play anything but duplicate whist, and you haven’t been 
gunning for years.” 

“T’ll find plenty,’’ he replied confidently; ‘‘it will keep 
me busy getting to know my family.” He spoke lightly, 
but an underlying, unexpected truth in the last phrase 
made him pause mentally, consider Mel in her shimmering 
peach-colored satin gown and full handsome shoulders, 
Eleanor dancing and Jason playing Kelly pool for 
quarters. He hadn’t realized that Jason was old enough 


“It’s the Children, Elijah,’ She Acknowledged. 
They Seem So—So Hard, Beyond Me’’ 


for that. But, Christmas, the boy was twenty years old! 
Eleanor—little Nellie—was twenty-two. Melmustbe ... 
no, Mel, with her cheeks as smooth and fresh as twenty years 
back, the Mel of to-day inexplicably mingled with the 
girlish Mel he had long ago married, couldn’t be stated, 
limited, by mere years. Anyhow he, J. Elijah Mimm, was 
fifty eight. He had been aware of-his age, but suddenly, 
gazing at his radiant and youthful-seeming wife, he, in a 
manner, realized it for the first time; and he gasped, faintly 
dismayed at the rapidity with which the years had fled. 


II 


INSISTED you must have a room to yourself,’”’ she 
announced; ‘‘mine is beyond, with the bath between. 
The house is so crowded that they are charging you double. 
Eleanor is across the corridor, and Jason farther down.” 
He stood gazing about at the pleasant interior—brass 
bed and mahogany and dull-rose carpet, with the white 


tiling and enamel, a glimpse of his wife’s room, beyond. 
“Very comfortable,” he said half absently, thinking of the 
contracted room they had occupied after their marriage, 
on the second floor over the small dry-goods store Mel’s 
father had owned in the provincial town of her birth. He 
recalled vividly the yellow varnish of the furniture, Mel’s 
embossed, gray-silver brush and comb, his gift, on the 
bureau, her wedding dress covered with a sheet in the 
corner. 

Then he had gone early in the morning to the tannery 
where he worked outside the town, and, often for some- 
thing to do, Melina had stood in the store below, as if she 
were not J. Elijah Mimm’s wife and removed from such 
inferior efforts. 

This had all come back to him in response to her present 
words, that he must have a room to himself. It was amaz- 
ing—his standing here, and Mel, in peach-colored satin, 
her hand glittering with sapphires, there, each with a 
room—and he paying double, in winter, at one of the 
expensive hotels of the South. It was incredible. They 
had come a long way from that first, single chamber of 
their early happiness and planning. 


“At Times I Get Frightened; 
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“Very comfortable,’ he repeated with q| 
smile, opening his bag and putting some artic], 
ing table. There was a good deal of import 
had to tell her; she was sitting down, and j ih 


him by asking: 
““How long can you stay?” 


you like,” he replied; “until you are ready t; 
A surprise, not unmarked with dismay, wa} 
her voice. “‘But—but I’m certain you will gi 
The children are having a wonderful time ani) 
the season out.” 
““Why not?” he said cheerfully. “They ng 
back on my account. I am prepared to stop ij 

bell boy turns gray.” 
She gave an audible gasp. “‘But, Elijah,” she 
“how can you leave the office for so long! 
done such a thing since 


concern. 
thing happened you 4 
about? I’d be very ang; 

“Nothing,” he interri 
only thing that’s the map 
is fifty eight years. An} 
bother me to speak of, 
count against a man sor}, 


closer to her. 
the business, Mel, taken: 
and Bishoff as partners. ! 
concern was getting a 1] 


you all. Scatchard in} 
new surface for split leat} 
so well, and Bishoff is ir 
the English Government/ 
ing a big contract with 
and it’s only the begii| 
Dave and Scatchard a 
Time, too; there are nor) 

She studied him sharpl 
in a wifely effort to pierce: 
words and see if he were 
thing from her. The 5} 
not left her countenan 
had, he assured himse 
practically all. At the 1 
his deep-rooted reserve, ( 
held back a mere fact 
however, of a character 
any concern; decidedly 
He, J. Elijah Mimm, li 
who had married Melin: 
in Dillworth in sueh moc 
stances, had two and a 
dollars in the bank, ev 
which, he reminded hir 
ing erect, had been hones: 
lated by his own mingl 
patience and daring. W 
course. More than oncehi 
everything he owned 
deal borrowed, fora profi 
than he could have got: 
nary course of toil; ande 
had been successfull Hi 
from the tannery tothe pl 
man in a leather novelty 
an opening there for th 
gaging manufacture of h 
started life againin 
up Scatchard, Dave Bish 

Looking back over tl 
borious years he r 
pletely he had been occupied, absorb I ny 
the success of which was symbolized by the lu 
Conifer Arms. He had assured himself t 
in the passage of years, he had had glimpses of l 
entirely grown out of stages in which he hai 
thought them fixed, that his best care and a 
them lay in securing their future. He had t 
this at intervals; but he had needed no ad ea 
the turmoil and exciting stress of business 
the conflict for itself. He had been, was iv 
remain, a business man. 

Yet, since he had formulated the phrase ‘ 
know my family,” gazing at Mel’s doubtful an 
face, he felt a degree of uncertainty befor 
children. Already, facing weeks of iden 
wondered what he would do with hi E 
with the question in his pale, weary eyé 
Jason unceremoniously entered. 

“Father,” the girl exclaimed, warmly kis 
“it’s incredible that you are really here! H 
be made or sold without you on the spot 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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mate Phe 


t| explosion, and before Uncle 
,oindexter and Old Man 
ad been able to decide just 
hem, Little Doc Ellis had 
\tell me that he had seen 
sag for months and months. 
jmy friend and I like hin, 
nles many other members of 
‘in that he is usually wisest 
«| mortem, when it is a 

r the high contracting 


‘ 


Jiimes Little Doc is full 
‘Jomides and figures of 


heard the old saw,” 
\yorm will turn if you 
19m him, and so will a 
if you ride it long 
ael is a wonderful bur- 
evena double-humped 
sert will sink on your 
ile the load on him a 
8 nny time. ” 
a straight 
m and a 
ip) said I. 
urive drift- 


oidid not 
ition to 
y he has. 
uid he, 
hionger a 
ind up 
3h ontif he 


*‘Watch Me Closely, Stakeholder, 
Nothing Up My Steeve But My 
Good Right Arm” 


via Pisod thing, but Uncle Billy and Old Man 
v nh use any judgment. They piled it on him 


g,I asked, “to compare the Ooley-cow with 


a sure of speech,’”’ said Little Doc; ‘but yes, 
tention.” 

¢ I, “your figures of speech need careful 
dnel can go eight days without a drink 
pc1ade impatient motions at me with both 
no sense of humor, and his mind is a one- 
tc lly devoid of spurs and derailing switches. 
d/e must go straight through to his destina- 


ai. trying to make plain to your limited men- 
| “4s that Uncle Billy and Old Man Sprott 
$11 in conservation, and they got it. The 
w the easiest, softest picking that ever 
mae home pasture. With care and decent 
ould have lasted a long time and yielded an 
tity of nourishment, but Uncle Billy and 
r(; were too greedy. They tried to corner the 
id now they will have to sign tags for their 
h’’ golf balls the same as the rest of us. They 
n z00se that laid the golden eggs.”’ 
te z0,” said I, “the Ooley-cow was a camel. 
Z'se—a dead goose, to be exact. Are you all 
g\ th your speech?” 

30, yes.’ 
sé I, “I will plaster up the cracks in your 
it the cement of information. I can use fig- 
hiyself. You are barking up the wrong tree. 
ay ff your base. It wasn’t the loss of a few 
nde Mr. Perkins run wild in our midst. It 
4 in which he lost them. Let us now dismiss 
camel, the goose and all the rest of the 
® ning only the Ooley-cow.. What do you 
Cys, if anything?” 
')}Swered my medical friend. 
vile. You know that a cow has hoofs, horns 
[> same description would apply to many 
i¢ding Satan himself. Your knowledge of 
a Now me, I was raised on a farm, 
wie de in my curriculum. I took a seven- 
nie gentle art of acquiring the lacteal fluid. 
pt alty, my long suit, my best hold. Believe 
n he = christened old Perkins the Ooley-cow 

pr than we knew.” 
4 at a great distance,” said little Doc. 
tt she rat killing. Why did we build better 
hen we did not know anything?” 
"le :) plained, “Perkins not only looks like a 
ar @ a cow and plays golf like a cow, but he 
ip ant characteristic of a cow. He has the 


.: 
i 


one distinguishing trait which all country cows have 
in common. If you had studied that noble domes- 
tic animal as closely as I have, you would not need 
to be told what moved Mr. Perkins to strew 
the entire golf course with the mangled re- 
mains of the two old pirates before mentioned. 
Uncle Billy and Old Man Sprott were milking 
him, yes, and it is quite likely that the Ooley- 
cow knew that he was being milked, but that 
knowledge was not the prime cause of the late 
unpleasantness.” 

“*T still follow you,” said Little Doc plain- 
tively, ‘but I am losing ground every minute.” 

“Listen carefully,” said I. “Pin back your 
ears and give me your undivided attention. 
There are many ways of milking a cow with- 
out exciting the animal to violence. I speak 
now of the old-fashioned cow—the country 
cow—from Iowa, let us say.” 

“The Ooley-cow is from Iowa,” 
Little Doe. 

“BWxactly. A city cow may be milked by 
machinery, and in a dozen different ways, but 
the country cow does not know anything about 
newfangled methods. There is one thing—and 
one thing only— which will make the gentlest 
old mooley in Iowa kick over the bucket, up- 
set the milker, jump a four-barred fence and 


murmured 


join the wild bunch on the range. Do you 
know what that one thing is?” 
“T haven’t even a suspicion,’ confessed 


Little Doe. 

Then I told him. I told him in words of one syllable, 
and after a time he was able to grasp the significance of 
my remarks. If I could make Little Doc see the point I 
can make you see it too. We go from here. 


Wesley J. Perkins hailed from Dubuque, but he did not 
hail from there until he had gathered up all the loose 


-change in Northeastern Iowa. When he arrived in sunny 


Southern California he was fifty-five years of age, and at 
least fifty of those years had been'spent in putting aside 
something for a rainy day. Judging by the diameter of his 
bankroll, he must have feared the sort of a deluge which 
caused the early settlers to lay the ground plans for the 
Tower of Babel. 

Now it seldom rains in Southern California—that is to 
say, it seldom rains hard enough to produce a flood—and 
as soon as Mr. Perkins became acquainted with climatic 
conditions he began to jettison his ark. He joined an 
exclusive downtown club, took up quarters there and spent 
his afternoons playing dominoes with some other members 
of the I’ve-got-mine Association. Aside from his habit of 
swelling up whenever he mentioned his home town, and 
insisting on referring to it as “‘the Heidelberg of America,”’ 
there was nothing about Mr. Perkins to provoke comment, 
unfavorable or otherwise. He was just one more Iowan 
in a country where Iowans are no novelty. 

In person he was the mildest-mannered f 
man that ever foreclosed a short-term ; 
mortgage and put a family out in the | 
street. His eyes were large and bovine, his 4 
mouth drooped perpetually and so did his ¥ 4 
jowls, and he moved with the slow, uncer- ed 
tain gait of a venerable milch cow. He F 
had a habit of lowering his head and : 
staring vacantly into space, and all these 
things earned for him 
the unhandsome nick- 
name by which he is 
now known. 

“But why the Ooley- 
cow?” someone asked 
one day. “It doesn’t 
mean anything atall!” 

“Well,”’ was the re- 
ply, “‘neither does Per- 
kins.” 

Butthiswasanerror, 
as we shall see later. 

It was an increasing 
waistline that caused 
the Ooley-cow to look 
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about him for some form of gentle exercise. His physician 
suggested golf, and that very week the board of directors 
of the Country Club was asked to consider his application 
for membership. There were no ringing cheers, but he 
passed the censors. 

I will say for Perkins that when he decided to commit 
golf he went about it in a very thorough manner. He had 
himself surveyed for three knickerbocker suits, he laid in a 
stock of soft shirts, imported stockings and spiked shoes, 
and he gave our professional carte blanche in the matter of 
field equipment. It is not a safe thing to give a Scotchman 
permission to dip his hand in your change pocket, and Mac- 
Pherson certainly availed himself of the opportunity to 
finger some of the Dubuque money. He took one look at 
the novice and unloaded on him something less than a 
hundredweight of dead stock. He also gave him a lesson 
or two, and sent him forth armed to the teeth with wood, 
iron and aluminum. 

Almost immediately Perkins found himself in the hands 
of Poindexter and Sprott, two extremely hard-boiled old 
gentlemen who have never been known to take any inter- 
est in a financial proposition assaying less than seven per 
cent, and that fully guaranteed. Both are retired capital- 
ists, but when they climbed out of the trenches and re- 
treated into the realm of sport they took all their business 
instincts with them. 

Uncle Billy can play to a twelve handicap when it suits 
him to do so, and his partner in crime is only a couple of 
strokes behind him; but they seldom uncover their true 
form, preferring to pose as doddering and infirm invalids, 
childish old men, who only think they can play the game of 
golf, easy marks for the rising generation. New members 
are their victims; beginners are just the same as manna 
from heaven to them. They instruct the novice humbly 
and apologetically, but always with a small side bet, and no 
matter how fast the novice improves he makes the as- 
tounding discovery that his two feeble old tutors are able 
to keep pace with him. Uncle Billy and Old Man Sprott 
are experts at nursing a betting proposition along, and they 
seldom win any sort of a match by a margin of more than 
two up and one to go. Taking into account the natural 
limitations of age they play golf very well, but they play a 
cinch even better—and harder. It is common scandal that 
Uncle Billy has not bought a golf ball in ten years. Old 
Man Sprott bought one in 1915, but it was under the mel- 
lowing influence of the third toddy and, therefore, should 
not count against him. 

The Ooley-cow was a cinch. When he turned up, inno- 
cent and guileless and eager to learn the game, Uncle Billy 
and his running mate were quick to realize that Fate had 
sent them a downy bird for plucking, and in no time at all 
the air was full of feathers. 

They played the Ooley-cow for golf balls, they played 
him for caddy hire, they played him for drinks and cigars, 
they played him for luncheons and they played him for a 
sucker—played him for everything, in fact, but the locker 
rent and the club dues. How they came to overlook these 


“You Thought He Had a Bad Bet and You Had a Good One"”’ 
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items is more than I know. The Ooley-cow would have 
stood for it; he stood for everything. He signed all the 
tags with a loose and vapid grin, and if he suffered from 
writer’s cramp he never mentioned the fact. His monthly 
bill must have been a thing to shudder at, but possibly he 
regarded this extra outlay as part of his tuition. 

Once in a while he was allowed to win, for Poindexter and 
Sprott followed the system practiced by other confidence 
men; but they never forgot to take his winnings away 
from him the next day, charging him interest at the rate 
of fifty per cent for twenty-four hours. The Ooley-cow was 
so very easy that they took liberties with him, so good- 
natured about his losses that they presumed upon that 
good nature and ridiculed him openly; but the old saw 
sometimes loses a tooth, the worm turns, the straight road 
bends at last, so does the camel’s back, and the prize cow 
kicks the milker into the middle of next week. And, as I 
remarked before, the cow usually has a reason. 


I 


NE morning I dropped into the downtown club which 

Perkins calls his home. I found him sitting in the 
reception room, juggling a newspaper and watching the 
door. He seemed somewhat disturbed. 

“Good morning,” said I. 

“Tt is not a good morning,” 
ing. Look at this.” 

He handed me the paper, with his thumb at the head of 
the Lost-and-Found column, and I read as follows: 

“Lost—A black leather wallet, containing private 
papers and asum of money. A suitable reward will be paid 
for the return of same, and no questions asked. Apply to 
W. J. P., Argonaut Club, City.” 

“Tough luck,” said I. ‘“‘Did you lose much?” 

“Quite a sum,” replied the Ooley-cow. ‘‘Enough to 
make it an object. In large bills mostly.” 

“Too bad. The wallet had your cards in it?” 

“And some papers of a private nature.” 

“Have you any idea where you might have dropped it? 
Or do you think it was stolen?” 

“‘T don’t know what to think. I had it last night at the 
Country Club just before I left. I know I had it then, 
because I took it out in the lounging room to pay a small 
bet to Mr. Poindexter—a matter of two dollars. Then I 
put the wallet back in my inside pocket and came straight 
here—alone in a closed car. I missed it just before going 
to bed. I telephoned to the Country Club. Nosign of it 
there. I went to the garage myself. It was not in the car. 
Of course it may have been there earlier in the evening, but 
I think my driver is honest, and ——” 

At this point we were interrupted by a clean-cut looking 
youngster of perhaps seventeen years. 

“Your initials are W. J. P., sir?”’ he asked politely. 

<“T hey. are.’’ 

“This is your ‘ad’ in the 
paper?” 

StS ay 

The boy reached in his 
pocket and brought out a 
black leather wallet. “TI 
have returned your prop- 
erty,’ said he, and P 
waited while the Ooley- 
cow thumbed a roll of 
yellow-backed bills. 

““All here,” said Per- 
kins with a sigh of relief. 
Then he looked up at 
the boy, and his large 
bovine eyes turned hard 
as moss agates. ‘‘ Where 
did you get this?” he 
demanded abruptly. 
“How did you come by 
LE 

The boy smiled and 
shook his head, but his 
eyes never left Perkins’ 
face. ‘‘No questions 
were to be asked, sir,” 
said he. 

“Right!” grunted the 
Ooley-cow. ‘‘Quite 
right. A bargain’s a 
bargain. I—I beg 
your pardon, young 
man. . . Still, I’d 
like to know. 
Just curiosity, 

BIN ERE 
Very well then. That 
being the case’’?— he 
stripped a fifty-dollar 
notefrom the roll and 
passed it over— 
“would you consider 
this a suitable re- 
ward?” 


said he. ‘It’s a bad morn- 


eh? 


i #s 
aye 


A “Poindexter,” 


He Swung Hard Enough to Knock a Lamp:Post Down 


**Yies) Sir; 
and thank 
VOUS Si a 

%UGuo.ard 
day,’’said Per- 
kins, and put 
the wallet into 
his pocket. He 
stared at the boy until 
he disappeared 
through the street 
door. 

‘*“Something 
mighty queer about 
this,’”? mused the 
Ooley-cow thought- 
fully. “‘Mighty queer. 
That boy—he looked 
honest. He had good 
eyes and he wasn’t 
afraidsof -me. I 
couldn’t scare him 
worthacent. Couldn’t 
bluff him. . . . Yet 
if he found it some- 
where, there wasn’t 
any reason: why he 
shouldn’t- have told 
me. He didn’t steal 
it—I’ll bet on that. 
Maybe he got it from 
someonewhodid. Oh, 
well, the main thing, 
is that he brought it 
back. ... Going out 
to the Country Club 
this afternoon?” 

I said that I ex- 
pected to play golf 
that day. 

“Come out with me then,” said the 
Ooley-cow. ‘Poindexter and Sprott will 
be there too. Yesterday afternoon I 
played Poindexter for the lunches to-day. 
Holed a long putt on the seventeenth 
green, and stuck him. Come along, and we’ll make Poin- 
dexter give a party—for once.” 

“Tt can’t be done,” said I. 
parties.” 

“We'll make him give one,” 
““We’ll insist on it.”’ 

“Tnsist if you want to, 
away with it.” 

““Meet me here at noon,” said the Ooley-cow. 
Poindexter doesn’t give the party I will.” 

I wasn’t exactly keen for the Ootey-cow’s society, but I 
accepted his invitation to ride out to the club in his car. 
He regaled me with a dreary monologue, descriptive of 
the Heidelberg of America, and solemnly assured me that 

the pretty girls one sees in Chicago are all from 
Dubuque. 

It was twelve-thirty when we arrived at the Coun- 
try Club, and Uncle Billy and Old Man Sprott were 
there ahead of us. 

said Perkins, ‘‘you are giving a party 
to-day, and I have invited our friend here to join us.” 
Uncle Billy looked at Old Man Sprott, and both 
laughed uproariously. Right there was where I should 
have detected the unmistakable odor of arodent. It 
was surprise number one. 
““Dee-lighted!’’ cackled Uncle Billy. ‘‘Glad to have 
- another guest, ain’t we, Sprott?” 
Sprott grinned and rubbed his hands. ‘‘ You bet! 
Tell you what let’s do, Billy. Let’s invite everybody 
in the place—make it a regular party while 
you're at it!” 

“Great idea!” exclaimed Uncle Billy. 
“The more the merrier!’”’ This was surprise 
number two. The first man invited was 
Henry Bauer, who has known Uncle Billy 
for many years. He sat down quite over- 
come. 

“You shouldn’t do a thing like that, 
Billy,” said he querulously. ‘‘I havea weak 
heart, and any sudden shock ——’”’ 

“Nonsense! You'll join us?” 

“Novelty always appealed to me,” said 
Bauer. “I’m forever trying things that 
nobody has ever tried before. Yes, I’ll break 
bread with you, but—why the celebration? 
What’s it all about?” 

That was what everybody wanted to 
know and what nobody found out, but 
the luncheon was a brilliant success in 
spite of the dazed and mystified condition 
of the guests, and the only limit was the 
limit of individual capacity. Eighteen of 
us sat down at the big round table, and 


“Uncle Billy doesn’t give 
chuckled the Ooley-cow. 


said I, ‘“‘but you’ll never get 


OTE 


been more surprised if the b 
the corner of the grill 
from its pedestal to fill 
Billy collected a great pil 
plate, but the presence of s¢ 
waiting at his elbow did not seem t 
in the least. When the party was 
head waiter. ‘‘ Mark these tags pai 
capping the collection with a yello 
hand the change to Mr. Perkins.” 
“Yes, sir,” said the head waiter, and 
I looked at the Ooley-cow, and wa 
the light of intelligence dawn in his b 
staring at Uncle Billy, and his lower lip 1 
vulsively. Everybody began asking q 

“One moment, gentlemen,’’ mooed 
pounding on the table. ‘‘One moment!” 

“Now don’t get excited, Perkins,” s 
“You got your wallet back, didn’t yo 
but you got it back. Next time you wo 

“Yes,’’ chimed in Uncle Billy, “y 
dropping your money round loose tha 
you a lesson.” 

“Tt will indeed.’”’ The Ooley-cow lo 
glared first at one old pirate and then at 
eyes hardened and the moss-agate loo! 
He seemed about to bellow, paw up the 

“The laugh is on you,” cackled Po: 
leaveit to theboyshere. Last night our 
his wallet on the floor out in the loung 
it across under the table to Sprott and 
on it. We intended to give it back to h 
morning there was an ‘ad’ in the pap 
questions asked—so we sent a nice bri 
Argonaut Club with the wallet. Perki 
fifty-dollar note—very liberal, I call it- 
it tome. Perfectly legitimate transacti¢ 
has had a lesson, we’ ve had a delightfu 1 
and the joke is on him.” 

“And a pretty good joke, too!” la 
Sprott. 

“Yes,” said the Ooley-cow at last, “ 
Ha, ha! A mighty good joke.” And p 
that he managed a very fair imitatio 
ing, even to the shaking of the stomac! 
round the eyes.. He looked down at t 
him and fingered the few bills and som 

“A mighty good joke,” he repeated 1 
what I can’t understand is this—why 
keep the change? It would have been ju i 
nier.’ 


qr 


HE Ooley-cow’s party was general} 

the next ten days, the consensus 0 
that someone ought to teach Poinde: 
difference between humor and petty | 
playing members were disgusted with t 
and one effect of this sentiment manu 
number of invitations that Perkins 
with real. people. He declined them 2 
prise, and continued to wallop his way 
with Uncle Billy and Old Man Sprott, 
cordial terms as ever. : 


“What are you 
going todo withsuch 
a besotted old fool as 
that?” asked Henry 
Bauer. “Here I’ve 
invited him into 
three foursomes this 
week—all white 
men, too—and he’s 
turnedmedowncold. 
It’s not that we want 
to play with him, 
for as a golfer he’s a 
terrible thing. It’s 
not that we’re crazy 
about him person- 

ally, for socially he’s 
my notion of zero 
40k his stinging like a dead-game sport and 
yetter treatment than he’s getting. But if 
‘tter sense than to pass his plate for more, 
¢ng to do about it?” 
joined to idols,’”” quoted Little Doe Ellis. 
a9? 
+ other way round,” argued Bauer. “His 
' to him—fastened on like leeches. The 
1 _y arises, how did such a man ever accumu- 
ie forced it on him, and when, and where, 


2moon the Ooley-cow turned up with his 
oud person, also from the Heidelberg of 
dressed Perkins as “ Wesley,” and lost no 
ng us that Southern California would have 
ela but for Iowa capital. His name was 
‘). Cottle—and he gave each one of us his 
s atroduced. There was no need. Nobody 
1 tten him. Some people make an impres- 
x} Calvin D. Cottle made adeep dent. His 
a| forty-five, but he spoke as one crowned 
| ’s years and Solomon’s wisdom, and after 
sjiement he turned to the Ooley-cow for 


, Wesley? Old Wes knows, you bet your 
rv ry home town!” 
| as a circus to watch Uncle Billy and Old 
7g up this fresh victim. It reminded me of 
ts circling for position, maneuvering for a 
Liganted to know something about his golf 
Vv his handicap, for instance? 
‘repeated Cottle. ‘Is that a California 
new, ain’t it?” 
¢ )lained the handicapping theory. 
‘ttle. ‘“You mean what do I go round in— 
o/s. Well, sometimes I cut under a hundred; 
('t. It just depends. Some days I can hit 
s:can’t. That’s all there is to it.” 
x tly,” purred Old Man Sprott. “Suppose 
ithe handicap?” 
tuff!” agreed Cottle heartily. “‘I don’t 
ive anybody anything; I don’t want any- 
ninything. I like an even fight, and what I 
e2stman win! Am I right, gentlemen?”’ 
chirped Uncle Billy. ‘“‘ May the best man 


‘right!”’ boomed Cottle. ‘‘Ask old Wes 
Raised right in the same town with him, 
ehigh to a grasshopper! I never took any 
my life, did I, Wes? No, you bet not! 
‘me 


“Now Don't Get Excited, Perkins; 


You may be able to lick me at this golf thing—likely you. 


will; but you’ll never scare me, that’s a cinch. Probably 
you gentlemen play a better game than I do—been at it 
longer; but then I’m a lot younger than you are. Got 
more strength. Hit a longer ball when I do manage to 
land on one right. So it all evens up in the long run.” 

Mr. Cottle was still modestly cheering his many admi- 
rable qualities when the Perkins party went in to luncheon, 
and the only pause he made was on the 
first tee. With his usual caution Uncle 
Billy had arranged it so that Dubuque 
was opposed to Southern California, and 
he had also carefully neglected to name 
any sort of a bet until after he had seen 
the stranger drive. 

Cottle teed his ball and stood over it, 
gripping his driver until his knuckles 
showed white under the tan. ‘‘ Get 
ready to ride!”’ said he. ‘‘You’re 
about to leave this place!” 

The club head whistled through 
the air, and I can truthfully say 
that I never saw a man of his size 
swing any harder at a golf ball— 
or come nearer cutting one com- 
pletely in two. 

“Topped it, by gum!”’ ejacu- 
lated Mr. Cottle, watching the 
maimed ball until it disappeared in 
abunker. “‘Toppedit! Well, better 
luck next time! By the way, what 
are we playing for? Balls, or 
money, or what?” 

“Whatever you like,” said Uncle 
Billy promptly. ‘‘ You name it.” 

“Good! That’s the way I like to 
hear a man talk. Old Wes here is 
my partner, so I can’t bet with 
him, but I’ll have a side match with 
each of you gentlemen—say, ten great, 
big, smiling Iowa dollars. Always like 
to bet what I’ve got the most of. Sat- 
isfactory?”’ 

Uncle Billy glanced at Old Man 
Sprott, and for an instant the old ras- 
cals hesitated. The situation was made 
to order for them, but they would have 
preferred a smaller wager to start with, 
being petty larcenists at heart. 

“Better cut that down to five,” said 
Perkins to Cottleinalowtone. “They 
play a strong game.” 

“Humph!” grunted his guest. ‘‘ Did you ever know me 
to pike in my life? I ain’t going to begin now. Ten dollars 
or nothing!”’ 

“T’ve got you,” said Old Man Sprott. 

“This once,” said Uncle Billy. “It’s against my prin- 
ciples to play for money; but yes, this once.” 

And then those two old sharks insisted on a foursome 
bet as well. 

“Ball, ball, ball,’ said the Ooley-cow briefly, and pro- 
ceeded to follow his partner into the bunker. Poindexter 
and Sprott popped conservatively down the middle 
of the course and the battle was on. 

Battle, did I say? It was a massacre of the 
innocents, a slaughter of babes and sucklings. Our 
foursome trailed along behind, and took note of 
Mr. Cottle, of Dubuque, in his fruitless efforts to 


di 
ze 


Coe, 


Uncle Billy 


“*Your Money Does Not 
Frighten Me,’’ Said 
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tear the cover off the ball. He swung hard enough to 
knock a lamp-post down, but he seldom made proper con- 
nections, and when he did the ball landed so far off the 
course that it took him a dozen shots to get back again. 
He was hopelessly bad, so bad that there was no chance 
to make the side matches close ones. On the tenth tee 
Cottle demanded another bet—to give him a chance to get 
even, hesaid. Poindexter and Sprott each bet him another 
ten dollars on the last nine, and this time Uncle Billy did 
not say anything about his principles. 

After it was all over Cottle poured a few mint toddies 
into his system and floated an alibi to the surface. 

“Tt was those confounded sand greens that did it,’ 
said he. “I’m used to grass, and I can’t putt on any- 
thing else. Bet I could take you to Dubuque and 
flail the everlasting daylights out of you!” 

‘‘Shouldn’t be surprised,” said Uncle Billy. “You 
did a lot better on the last nine—sort of got into 
your stride. Any time you think you want re- 
venge # 

“You can have it,” finished Old Man Sprott, as 
he folded a crisp twenty-dollar note. ‘‘We believe 
in giving a man a chance—eh, Billy?” 

“That’s the spirit !”’ cried Cottle enthusi- 
astically. “Give amana chance; it’s what 
I say, and if he does anything, give him 
credit. You beat me to-day, but I never 
saw this course before. Tell you what we’ll 
do: Let’s make a day of it to-morrow. 
Morning and afternoon both. Satisfactory? 
Good! You’ve got forty dollars of my dough 
and I want it back. Nobody ever made me 
quit betting yet, if I figure to have a chance. 
What’s money? Shucks! My country is 
full of it! Now then, Wesley, if you’ll come 
out on the practice green and give me some 
pointers on this sand thing, I’ll be obliged 
to you. Ball won’t run on sand like it will 
on grass—have to get used to it. Have to 
hit ’em a little harder. Soon as I get the 
hang of the thing we'll give these Native 
Sons a battle yet! Native Sons? Native Grand- 
fathers! Come on!” Uncle Billy looked at Old Man 
Sprott and Old Man Sprott looked at Uncle Billy, but 
they did not begin to laugh until the Ooley-cow and 
his guest were out of earshot. Then they clucked 
and cackled and choked like a couple of hysterical old 
hens. 

“His putting!’’ gurgled Uncle Billy. “Did he have 
a putt to win a hole all the way round?” 

““Not unless he missed count of his shots. 
Billy!” 

“ Well?” 

““We made a mistake locating so far West. Weshould have 
BLopped in Iowa. By now we’d have owned the entire 
state!” 


Say, 


Iv 
DROPPED Mr. Calvin D. 
Cottle entirely out of my 
thoughts; but when I entered 
the locker room shortly after 
(Continued on Page 110) 


You Got Your Wallet Back, Didn't You? Next Time You Won't be So Careless’’ 
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O THE visitor Washington is like no other modern 
[Messi The man from Topeka or Buenos Aires or 

Moscow may find it in the spring, when the heavy- 
petaled magnolias are first beginning to blossom and when 
drowsy old barouches drive through streets alight with 
flower stands. Or he may come there first when Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue stretches out toward the great white dome 
between curving autumnal foliage. No matter. The 
impression is always the same. It is that of movement 
without strain; of strength without effort. Slowly, nobly, 
the city moves, like some grave ancient barge, and there 
is never a hint of the stressed muscles underneath. 

In this grave separateness from all cross currents of 
commerce our American capital is as imposing as the 
Acropolis and the Forum. Here is the state—solemn, con- 
crete. And yet, under this mask of broad street and pil- 
lared building and leafy park, there is going on always a 
constant murmur of individual life. The visitor from 
Topeka or Buenos Aires or Moscow does not hear it. 
From his seat on the grand stand, where he watches the 
long, waving lines of soldiers, where he hears the fifes shrill 
and the drums beat in some triumphal celebration, he does 
not dream of the movement underneath. Even Congress 
itself is not altogether revealing; for those debates, inter- 
woven as they are with personal aims, are the will of man 
against man in the conduct of the state. They are far 
different from that other manifestation there below the 
mask—the will of man against the will of the state. 

This is the most subtle drama of Washington, and you 
find it in those staid porticoed buildings where, day after 
day, rows of clerks read the mail from Seattle and Chey- 
enne and Duluth and St. Augustine. In the letters received 
here you will know what Tom Brown and Charles Jones 
want of their Government. Here is heard the beat of the 
individual soul; is laid bare all its poor ambitions, hopes 
and fears. And until you know this Washington you can- 
not know America. 

In one of those staid porticoed buildings dedicated to 
an important department of state is registered the soul of 
many a young American. At the time of our entrance into 
the war the rows of clerks were kept busy reading applica- 
tions from young men all over the country. Many of those 
who wrote were strong-limbed, strong-brained fellows who 
had received the best our country has to offer. They had 
inherited their names from ancestors who had wrested civ- 
ilization from Indian and forest. They had heard, all their 
lives, reverberations of Bunker Hill and of Gettysburg. 
Among those of such high endowment is found the name of 
Malcolm Patterson Reed. 

The story of Malcolm begins properly in certain early 
processes of impression and reaction. Yet we can only 
begin to trace it that April afternoon when Theodora 
Wells walked from the fan-shaped section of Fifth Avenue, 
where the gilded Sherman rides, to keep her appoint- 
ment with the hero of this tale. Since every day at 
exactly the same hour Theodora was involved in the same 
process, this fact is hardly important. Nor—since news- 
papers and magazines had been fairly active in relieving 
public curiosity as to how Theodora looked at Piping 
Rock, at the Newport tennis matches, with her pet chow, 
Nanky Poo, and as she raffled off canaries at the Allied 
Bazaar—is it much more important to add that Theodora 
was young and beautiful. 

Yet, because even the least mischievous snapshot can- 
not say quite all, we pause here to interpolate. The little 
woman in the Pennsylvania coal town, glancing at Theo- 
dora’s picture in the Sunday magazine section while she 
waited for the bread pudding to bake, could not guess the 
slate darkness of her eyes, the little flicker of sunlight gold 
that lingered on her lashes before they turned to black, or 
the way the short upper lip lifted in childlike wonder. Nor 
would she pause—this little woman in Pennsylvania—to 
comment that here was a girl first and a débutante after- 
ward. Yet this was the distinction made by all those who 
knew Theodora. It may have been because she was a 
Southern girl, simply brought up and comparatively poor, 
that in her world of house parties and dances and yachting 
trips she had not lost the glorious sense of Perhaps! At all 
events, this radiance of young wonder was always more 
arresting than the radiance of young color. 

To-day, however—and this is really the important 
fact—something different was in Theodora’s face. Wonder 
had given way to fixed lines, and in her widened eyes and 
tightened lips you saw a dreadful certainty. Something of 
the difference in her was communicated by Fifth Avenue. 
To-day, as always, the broad street, tapering down to 
where the Flatiron Building wavers in mist—sometimes 
gray, sometimes dusty rose—was filled with limousines. 
What was more, spring was in the air. Flower venders 
held up trays of daffodils like neat golden torches; of arbu- 
tus, searching the passer-by with its sweet arrowy odor; 
and of violets, so sweet in their tinfoil wrappings that one 


could not believe their lives were already so far spent. 
Everywhere wealth was explicit. Everywhere spring was 


explicit. Yet 

“Oh, how can it look just the same!” cried Theodora 
in a shocked little inward whisper. ‘‘ How can it!” 

The man who would have to go—the sight of him stag- 
gering backward under the cruel impersonal fire; the sight 
of him wounded in some far-distant hospital; above all, 
the thought of night—the black foreign night—closing in 
about him, piercing him with its loneliness, chilling him 
with the fears that even the bravest feel in the darkness 
before the battle—few women in America were not 
doomed to their picture that day. 

Even Fifth Avenue—vain, foolish Fifth Avenue, where 
every day pass thousands of people who borrow and steal 
to keep up an appearance for the thousands of other 
people whom they do not know and never will know—was 
engraved with such images, repeated again and again and 
again. And, though everything looked just the same; 
though fretful little lap dogs peered from crested limou- 
sines and people went on their regular business of buying 
and selling, of flirting and dining—one had the feeling 
that these figures were mere mechanisms, and that they 
moved now only because they had been wound up and 
could not stop. Life itself stopped and waited—waited for 
that hour when the President should go before Congress 
with his message of war. 

The man who would have to go—like every other 
woman that day, Theodora realized war through one figure. 
The figure was that of the man she was now going to meet. 
It was that of Malcolm Patterson Reed. She had been 
engaged to Malcolm ever since the January before and she 
had wanted to be engaged to him ever since the moment 
she first saw him. That had been at the Thanksgiving 
football game five years before, when Theodora had been 
a little girl of sixteen, with her mane of fair hair tied back 
in a big black ribbon. She had come to the game with 
Rutledge Forbes, a sophomore at Harvard, looked upon 
with all the disdain of a schoolgirl for a boy only one year 
older than herself, whom she had known all her life. Rut- 
ledge was the son of the rector at Sharpsville, the small 
West Virginia town near which lay the old Wells home; 
and he was small and slight, and adoring of Theodora. 

The moment she had sat down there in the stand 
between Rutledge and her mother she had asked: 

“Who is that?”’ Her elimination was precise. Never 
for an instant did she doubt that Rutledge would pick out 
Who from the thousands of figures on the stand and the 
dozens of figures on the field. 

“Whom do you mean?” asked Rutledge, peering about. 

“The cheer leader.” 

“Oh, that’s Malcolm Patterson Reed, son of T. Morti- 
mer Reed, the big banker. Handsome brute, isn’t he?” 

Walking down the street to-day, Theodora’s mind went 
back to Malcolm as he had first leaped to her sight from 
the crowd—broad of shoulder, topped with blond hair like 
a battlecrest, and with the megaphone at his lips. Big, 
masculine, overriding—Theodora had known from the 
very first moment that he was built for an epic. How he 
had charged the air with an enthusiasm more compelling 
than the sweating, battling figures it inspired! And now 
again she seemed to see the fury of his gesture; to hear the 
boom of that tremendous voice. 

After the game she had watched him go up to a group of 
women, one of whom was a débutante with big dark eyes 
and a big expensive bunch of orchids quivering between big 
expensive furs. He had looked into the dark eyes of this 
débutante as if he saw nothing else. At Theodora, passing 
him with a wistful appeal of slate-gray eyes, he had never 
even glanced. 

The little Southern girl never forgot him, and later, when 
she made her début in Baltimore, the heroic figure of the 
cheer leader always came between her lifted eyes and those 
of the man to whom she had just been introduced. Finally 
Malcolm Patterson Reed stepped out of the borderland of 
dreams. He came down to Baltimore for the fox hunting, 
and before many meetings he had been swept inland by 
the wondering tremulous youth of Theodora. They had 
planned to marry sometime in the early summer. All this, 
however, was before those solemn happenings that had led 
to to-day’s headline: ‘‘ President Will Go Before Congress 
at Eight To-night.”” And now Malcolm must go to the war. 

The possibility that he might not go never once occurred 
to her. Her mind was filled with too many explicit things. 
Now at this moment there came to her the memory of his 
voice at the time when the Housatonic was sunk. She had 
just met him then, and they were walking together over 
the tangled grass of Big Oaks, her father’s West Virginia 
country place. 

“T tell you, Miss Wells,” he had caddenie cried, with a 
ring in his voice, “‘the time is coming when every decent 
man will have to fight the battle of humanity!” 


She always remembered how he had looke 
And even through the terror of her present: 
winged a little thrill of pride i in his courage ar 

So absorbed was she in her pictures of Mal 
crowds rolled by her dully, as the waters of 
when suddenly a voice behind her cried out 
wheeled about almost in fright. 4 

“Why, Rutledge!” she cried at sight oft 
young fellow. “Where in the world did you ; 
thought you were in Washington to-day with: 

If Theodora had not been really fond 0 
friend there might have been a little bitt 
voice. As it was, the condescension he found: 
the color to Rutledge Forbes’ cheek. " 

“Oh, come now, Theo!” he cried, catch 
her. “I suppose you think, just because a fe 
think things out a little, that it’s because 
what’s going to happen to him.”’ 

Theodora looked at him with swift compu 

“Poor old Rutledge!”’ said she. “TI kr 
afraid.” y 

“Afraid!” he threw back the word 
am afraid. I was born afraid. When I wa: 
wasn’t a thing that didn’t give me goose 
noises, snakes, graveyards; and whenly 
to the doctor’s to get my tonsils swabbed I'd 
at the smell of those old drugs in the office.” 

“Yet you always did things, Rutledge,’ 
Theodora gently. “Don’t you remember tha 
lost one evening and I was afraid to pass 
and you took my hand and made me go?’ 

“That was because you were dependi 
dora,’”’ he answered quickly; “‘I could : 
when I knew that.” i 

She made no reply, and in a moment hetu 

“No; I’m not a warrior, Theo. Nature n 
me to stand on the prow of a ship or to1 1¢ 
country with my saber rattling at my side. 
see—if anything’ 8 depending on me I'll ‘figh 
how afraid I am.’ 

He threw back his head a little proud 
they both stared in silence down the fr 
street. Then suddenly he turned to her ¢ 

“T hate to have you misunderstand 
plain hurts. And all along I’ve so mi 
know—to know why it was that I—we 
proud of America, just as proud as I ce 
want to see her just a touchy nation. [hat 
you know, more than anything else—t 
glares and What-ho-varlets over nothi 
just a vain fool. Don’t you see, Theo? 
her face appealingly. ‘‘I wanted to m 
country was wronged and not ne 
went to war i 

‘And you are sure now, are you?” 
breathlessly. 

“T am sure,” answered the young ma 
see, I have it all reasoned out now; so wh 
be just drum-and-flag madness—the 801 
into your blood without touching your | 
I know now, before the fifes begin 
is to my country!” 

The girl looked up at him with a li 

“And what is it makes you think ¥ 
Rutledge?”’ she asked. ss 

“Broken promises,” he replied g 
ization—is all built on whether p 
their promises.” 


g 


right straight along.” a, 
“But it was only when she declar 4 


“Officially!” The girl threw back 
gray eyes full of the soft storminess of a 
you wait for a murderer to say “I am 
you treat him as one?” ¥ 

Rutledge hesitated a moment. ; 

“You can’t do that,” said he—“applh 
ards to a nation. So long as Germa’ 
submarine sinkings, so long as she @ 
viduals should be called to account for ¥ 
could not act. We had to believe h 
breaks all promises; now, when she 
she, Germany, the whole nation, 
indecency—America i is threatened; 
That is why”—and he gave his occas 
am going to fight, Theodora. I shall g 
now that I know America needs me.” 

They had come to Thirty-fourth Str 
stopped rather abruptly. mS 

“T’m going in here for tea with Mal 
mother,” she began, and hesitated. 


oking at her a little wistfully, she thought; 
od there, with his hat off, an upstanding lock 
he crown of his head gave him an almost 
ish look. Suddenly Theodora put a compas- 
hand on his arm. 
dof you, Rutledge,”’ said she softly. 
me in and have some tea with us?” 
uu—no,” replied the young man; “I’ve got to 
Jown home this evening. I want to see mother; 
ying to stay down there until I enlist.”’ 
ndge’”’—the gray eyes filled with swift tears— 
‘rd on her, won’t it?”’ 
of of Theodora’s nature that, even now, her 
dnot close her in. On the contrary, it led her 
sharp vistas of pain to the older woman. She 
/ now in the rectory garden, with her firm fine 
r the flowers that she loved. The narcissus 
jee now, and daffodil; and in the sweet, slow 
(noon would be coming up over the solemn 
‘ robins would be crooning their contented 
), and one by one the cozy little lamps of 
ould be shining from the windows. Poor 
She would have to endure it—the sweet 
/e spring twilight—Mrs. Forbes and all the 


” 


“And 


(ily Theodora felt a vast, healing companion- 
| che women of her country. 

1 her old friend slowly, “‘it will be hard on 
ier won’t be afraid. She comes from genera- 
yor women who have waited for their men to 
) He stopped and looked deeply into her eyes, 
see that he was trying to find some word for 
. “I’m sorry—be brave, Theo—good-by!”’ 
last; and with a touch of her hand he was 


ithe hero of this story sat somewhat impa- 
of the rooms that flank the main thoroughfare 
vig hotel. At sight of Theodora the shade of 
ited, and he jumped up to meet her with the 
si le that always won people to Malcolm Pat- 


f -I could not wait another moment,” he 
upon her. 

reply in words, but one little gloved hand 
rough sleeve—caught at it wistfully, almost 


1 Im,” she cried, “‘I’m so glad you’re here!” 
own at her in bewilderment; and then he 
dolly tender laugh. 

1 you think I should be?” he retorted. 
[1 Dalrymple about her latest operation?” 
ejack at him. Almost did the brimming smile, 
ar laugh, the whole air of happy vitality win 
{2 old undisturbed kingdom of youth and love 
re 
id on toward the tea room; and then sud- 
2c) gave an exclamation. 


“By Jove!” he cried. ‘‘I forgot all about the mater. I 
must go out and tell Peter to collect her. Just you wait 
here.” 

“No,” said Theodora firmly; “I'll go too.’”’ Indeed, she 
would not miss one moment of her hero now. 

As they approached the swinging door to the street a 
small man, close behind them, made an abrupt forward 
movement. It was inconsiderate, it was rude, and it 
pushed the girl against the edge of the door. In an instant 
Malcolm’s fist doubled, with a lightning flash of white 
knuckles against the red back of his hand. 

“Don’t!” breathed the girl. “He didn’t mean it— 
really.” 

With a last look at the other man, Malcolm went over 
to the waiting limousine. As she watched him bend over to 
the chauffeur Theodora’s heart glowed. She loved that 
fierce vigilance of his; that instant angry response to the 
slightest thing which threatened her. 

As the head waiter took them to their places Malcolm 
suddenly stopped. 

“This is not my table,” said he. 

The waiter looked at the young man towering above 
him. 

“T know, sir,” he murmured deprecatingly; 
thought that just for to-day you wouldn’t mind.” 

“T do mind!” cut in Malcolm shortly. ‘‘ You know per- 
fectly well that is my table; and I don’t want this to 
happen again.” 

“That rascal will double-cross you every time,” he 
remarked as they sat down at the substituted table; but 
as he said it the brimming smile was all the time offering 
her his every thought. 

“Now, darling, what is it to be to-day—same old orange 
pekoe and toast? Allright—if you like; only there doesn’t 
seem to be anything very inventive about your tea. Yes, 
Angelo; a Scotch highball for me, and, say—an anchovy 
canapé, will you?” 

This dynamic manner of Malcolm’s, this air of sureness 
about what he wanted—how it would lift him, leading his 
men, over the top! And as she looked at him the girl’s eyes 
were blurred with a pride in which even the grief of losing 
him was forgotten. 

They sat for a moment in silence while about them beat 
the strains of Brahms’ Hungarian Dance. Then suddenly 
the young man bent tenderly toward her. 

“What is it, dear?’”’ he asked. ‘‘ Why are you looking at 
me as if you were trying to commit me to memory?” 

It was just what Theodora was doing. As the man on 
an outgoing steamer tries to press in every tree and house 
of the vanishing home shore, she was storing away each 
detail of his appearance—the strong hands, with the 
heavy-jointed fingers; the way his smooth yellow hair 
ribbed back over his forehead; the Sons-of-the-Revolution 
button; the slight unevenness of the white teeth. She must 
know them every one while he was “‘over there”; must 
have them so her image of him would come back intense 
and complete. 


“but I 
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She did not answer his question for a moment. Then, 
very slowly, she echoed his words: 

“What is the matter with me? How can you ask that, 
Malcolm? Why, I feel as if this were the day of doom!” 

‘My poor little Theodora,”’ he said, and for one instant 
his hand touched hers, ‘‘you’re nervous— that’s what is the 
matter with you. This day isn’t really so different from 
any we have been having. Of course the President’s mes- 
sage will call for war—there’s no doubt about that; but 
we’ve known we had to go to war for days and weeks. 
And we ought to have gone months ago. But don’t let us 
worry now—don’t let us spoil our time together. Ah, 
here’s my Scotch—thank heaven for that!” 

He drained the glass rapidly and then took out a ciga- 
rette. 

“Now,” said he, watching her pour her tea, “‘we’ll be 
cozy and forget all about the war. I’ve had a beast of a 
day! These people that think rich men’s sons don’t work 
just ought to have seen me at it to-day. And now I feel as 
if a vacuum cleaner had gone over the whole front of my 
head.” 

To be chatty while one’s heart is knotted with pain, 
this is the supreme sacrifice woman makes for her love. 
And Theodora made it now, telling him of the dinner last 
night, to which he had not gone, and of the Red Cross 
meeting that afternoon, and what old Mrs. Dalrymple had 
said to her there: 

“And I told President Wilson that he need never expect 
my son to go into the trenches for him. George says there’s 
no excitement in that kind of death. They’re not even 
shooting at you—just at a big mass of men. Oh, no; 
George says there’s some sport and adventure in the avia- 
tion and the artillery; but the trenches—no, it’s not a 
gentleman’s death!’”’ 

Theodora gave the dowager’s high-bred croak so liv- 
ingly that the young man threw back his head in roar after 
roar of laughter. 

“That’s ripping, Theodora!” he cried. 
be on the vaudeville stage.” 

At this moment Theodora beheld in the doorway of the 
tea toom a hesitating figure. 

““There’s your mother!” said she; and involuntarily she 
gave a little sigh. 

Mrs. T. Mortimer Reed was a tall blond woman of forty- 
eight; and, in spite of her pink and whiteness, she did not 
look fresh—merely candied. Almost before she had sat 
down her son was bending over her. 

“Well, mother, what is it to be to-day?” 

His manner was a trifle nervous; in fact, everybody 
who lived in her household hurried to get Mrs. T. Morti- 
mer Reed what she wanted before she had time to feel 
injured about it. 

“Oh, I believe, just some toast and tea’’—her voice 
trailed ever so slightly, like a feather drawn over water— 
“only have the bread toasted on the table. I can’t bear 
it in a napkin—it gets so clammy.” 

. (Continued on Page 36) 


“You ought to 
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War Rations! 


on the experience of one Newton and his apple. It is 

the two-and-two of every ready-to-wear buyer and 
is just as infallible as four or a bump on the head. It starts 
“Coats is in,” and leaves a trail of red ruin through the 
suit and waist departments. It starts ‘Suits is in,” and 
the aged bookkeeper reaches for the profit-and-loss 
ledger, preparatory to making a large entry in red 
ink below the pages marked coats and dresses. 

If it is a coat season women buy dresses also. 
If it is a suit season women hurry past the coat and 
dress departments to the waist section. It is very 
simple. All that is necessary is to know five 
months in advance whether coats or suits will be 
“in,” and buy accordingly. 


[Non the is an axiom in modern merchandising founded 


Miss Adele Glaub, buyer of waists for the Mam- 
moth Department Store, drew a languid hand 
across the gleaming white Glaub brow and left it to 
find a haven of rest just above the symmetrical 
curve of the Glaub jet eyebrow. The 
wicked gleam of a huge jade dinner ring sent 
out its baleful light from under the heavy 
blue-black mass of Glaub hair. The half- 
closed eyes seemed to be trying to smother 
the lure within. The clinging sheen of the 
black dinner gown reflected neither crease 
nor wrinkle. Long jet earrings accentuated 
the pallor of cheek and neck. The only touch 
of color in this symphony of danger was the 
red of lips—slightly parted. 

Over beyond, behind a hedge of jaded 
green palms, the last trembling notes of 
“‘Car-ree Me Ba-ack to O-old Vir-gin-ee-e”’ 
have been drowned in a light patter of ap- 
plause. It was only the oyster-cocktail 
stage at the Broadview Inn. 

Across the table the pink visage of Mr. 
Nathan Rosewater, of August & Rosewater, 
waist manufacturers, was registering the 
last act from A Fool There Was. Mr. Rose- 
water had just allowed himself to be vamped 
into selling a consignment of blouses at one 
and a half less, extra. Mr. Rosewater had 
noticed the striking resemblance to a cer- 
tain movie home-wrecker on the occasion of Miss Glaub’s 
last visit to New York, and had seen the Mammoth order 
jump from thirty-five hundred dollars to forty-seven hun- 
dred as a consequence. On the other hand, Miss Glaub 
felt that it was good business to look like a big girl in a little 
city and show the folly—at a glance—of trying to load her 
up with Kelly-green crépe de chine in a peach-georgette 
season. And, after all, it wasn’t no drawback to the waist 
business if you attracted men, was it? 

As the last sporadic handclaps gave way to the clatter 
and tinkle of the famous Broadview chicken dinners Miss 
Glaub sighed. 

“ Ain’t the air of those old tunes persuasive, though, Mr. 
Rosewater?” 

Mr. Rosewater beamed. 

“T wish it was persuasive enough to get you to take a 
coupla more gross of those beaded georgettes with the large 
frill collars—they’re going to be the biggest thing in the 
country this year; and 

Miss Glaub interrupted him coldly—almost out of 
character. 

“There ain’t music enough in the world to get me to 
take a single waist more. Believe me, Mr. Rosewater, if 
you was selling waists, instead of making them, you 
wouldn’t talk as if He 

“As if you were going to lose a thousand dollars’ worth 
of business by letting Fryer, down at the Economy, sell all 
the beaded georgettes in Bigburg this year,” jovially sug- 
gested Mr. Rosewater. 

Miss Glaub dropped her hand for the utilitarian purpose 
of buttering a small tea biscuit. 

“* Ain’t you the kidder!”’ she said. ‘‘What I was going 
to say was that selling waists won’t be no indoor sport this 
year if coatsisin. Believe me, Fryer can take the chance if 
he wants; but it looks like a mark-down season to me.”’ 

“Everybody is buying heavy, though, Miss Glaub; 
and fe 

““Maybe,” reflected Miss Glaub aloud. 
to cancel on that bunch of voiles.” 

“Those number three-hundred-and-twos? Those snappy 
waists with the tucked frill and the collars and cuffs edged 
with venise lace? Take my advice, Miss Glaub, and 
forget 

““Maybe it would be better if I cut out those sport 
blouses; the stripes is pretty loud, and 4 

“Try some of this chicken,’ urged Mr. Rosewater, 
‘and forget about business until you start to see the 


“T really ought 


“Oh, Mr. Garbey!’’ She Thrilled. 


“*Ain’t You Wonderful!’’ 


women rushing in for those three-hundred-and-twos and 
those sport blouses.” 

“Chicken,” replied the practical Miss Glaub, “‘ain’t no 
consolation when you have to go into Mr. Harvey Bibker’s 
office and tell him that, instead of a profit, he has a little 
three or four thousand dollar loss coming.” 

Mr. Rosewater essayed a deprecating laugh. 

““Tf you lose even half your profit on waists like those in 
the A & R line, take it from me it’s because the Kaiser has 
the country and won’t let you sell ’em. You know your- 
self, Miss Glaub, that waists like those peach and flesh 
crépe de chines practically will sell themselves.” 

“But if it’s a coat season ” persisted Miss Glaub. 

“Suit season or no suit season, nothing can stop those 
waists from going big,’’ Mr. Rosewater predicted. 

“ee But = ee, 

“Ain’t that the best chicken you ever ate? The way 
they have of mixing green peppers ii 

And so the little quarterly comedy ended with the vic- 
tory resting on both sides of the spotless damask. Miss 
Glaub, by libeling what she privately considered was to be 
the biggest waist season ever, had insured a major portion 
of the evening against the intrusion of business. Mr. Rose- 
water, also, was content, after one attempt to unload some 
lone orphans, with the eight thousand dollars previously 
referred to. 

Mr. Robert Hilliard would have unqualifiedly indorsed 
Mr. Rosewater’s rendering of the fascinated man during 
the entrée and over the salad. He played the fly to Miss 
Glaub’s charming spider until it became apparent that the 
fickle creature had moved the center of interest to a point 
immediately over Mr. Rosewater’s right shoulder. 

As Miss Glaub drew the fingers of her left hand into a 
shape that almost infringed Miss Ruth St. Denis’ patented 
head of an asp, and allowed it to wave waggishly to and 
fro as she dipped into a peach Melba with her right, Mr. 
Rosewater dropped his napkin. In picking it up, he 
glanced quickly at the table in the rear. It was best. 
Hermie Zellner, of the Perfection Waist Company, was 
supposed to be in Chicago; but maybe 

But the gentleman at the table lighted by the smoldering 
orbs of Miss Glaub was not Hermie. It was Mr. Uthas O. 
Garbey, director of publicity for the Allied Wonders of the 
World and associate of Mr. Rosewater during the occasion 
of A & R Waist Week the preceding spring. 

After all, if a good customer, like Miss Glaub, for 
instance, liked to enjoy herself while in New York—and it 
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Boy, 


didn’t interfere with business—a merry, innocen 
has a long memory, even if business is bad. At] 
soned Mr. Rosewater as he rose, after a hurried 
walked to the other table. Besides, Mr. Garbe 

A moment later: “‘ Miss Glaub, may I 
friend, Mr. Garbey? Mr. Garbey was d 
and I thought 

“You thought right,’’ Mr. Garbey inter 
a snowy flash in the direction of Miss Gla 
just trying to figure out who the guy w: 
cornered the sunshine.” 

““You don’t mean me, I’m sure. Does hi 
water?”’ appealed Miss Glaub as she extend 
palm down, fingers drooping. 

“Don’t he, though?” Mr. Garbey’s eye 
love at first sight with the most engaging : 
or so it seemed to Miss Glaub. 

“We were just finishing our desge 
Won’t you ) 

Mr. Garbey rejected Mr. Rosewat 
invitation with a flat palm. 

“Then I’m just in time to buy a litt] 
began. 

“*Miss Glaub,’’ Mr. Rosewater explai 

“Gs one of my best customers from Big 

“Well, that won’t stop her from hay 
coffee—or something—will it?” ques 
Garbey. 

Miss Glaub settled the questi b 
that there was nothing she liked bet 
chicken dinner than a nice cold claret 

“It’s so settling,” she concluded y 
smile that indicated Miss Glaub’s bali 
let live! 

Mr. Garbey returned the oni ‘th 
hunched forward on his brightly chec 

“Not ‘that I’m falling for this Big 
Nate. Miss Glaub may have spent 
childhood hours by the shores of old 
but she never got that air of class anyw 
Ol Broadway. She may bea movie st 
little rest; but don’t ask 

“Miss Glaub is the waist and ard b 
Mammoth Store in Bigburg, Ohio,’ P- 
stated firmly. 

Miss Glaub forgot herself and went bak 
when she was only head of stock, and Mr. Hick 
floorman, had said she had wonderful eyes. § 

“Oh, what a line you got, Mr. Garbey!” _ 

Mr. Rosewater felt that the Garbey air ol 
needed a tiny prick.. After all, there wasn’t a: 
letting a press agent get away with all the 
Bushman stuff. He laughed loudly. 

““That’s right, Miss Glaub,”’ he applauded; ‘ 
his business right off the bat! Eh, Garbey?” 

‘‘Whaddaya mean?’ ’_suspicloulii > - 

“Mr. Garbey,” explained Mr. Rosewater, as 
tion had come from Miss Glaub, ‘‘is the man’ 
all the small-town boys believe that all the lions 
died during the winter. Ha! Ha! An’ that 
Shows hurried right over to Africa and gota 
new collection that nobody ever saw before. Ai 
Garbey? Ha! Ha!” 

“You ain’t!” forcibly retorted Mr. Garber 

“Well, tell us what 

“Don’t mind Mr. Rosewater,” directed 
“He is such a kidder. But do tell us abel you 
Mr. Garbey.”’ 

Mr. Garbey looked defiantly into the lage 
water eyes. 

“T am a sales manager,” he announce 

Once more the throaty gurgle—like the m 
very large bottle—announced that Mr. Rose 
highly amused. | 

“‘Ain’t these press agents the funny guys?” 
to Miss Glaub, who was seeking to impal 
point of an infirm straw. ‘‘ Always sprin 
good.” F 

“T leave it to Miss Glaub,” continued 
tone that had subtly changed from defie 
selling a million dollars’ worth of pasteboé 
big business.” 

Miss Glaub said very warmly that sh 
tree-mendous; ‘‘and,” she coyly added, 
come down to Bigburg, Mr. Garbey, ani 
moth. They use an awful lot of paper box! 

“By pasteboard,” Mr. Garbey explain 
“T mean tickets—circus tickets. Not at I 
myself, y ‘understand—I merely work ov i 
put them over.’ 

For the tiniest of intervals Miss Glaub- 
ration. ‘‘ Wonderful!” she whispered. 


4rdest selling game on earth,’’ Mr. Garbey 
t makes the waist game—wholesale. or 
as filling an ice box with Peary a 

gat season,” objected Miss Glaub. 
georgette goes up three cents a day, regu- 
jated Mr. Rosewater. 

\ling grilled sweetbreads to a starved Pitts- 
an,” Mr. Garbey assured them. 


rbey: You 3 

ture,’ continued Mr. Garbey, “‘is the same 
re packing them in to see Bosko the Dog- 
files, Ohio, or calling in the fire marshal and 
rves while you let them struggle for French 
-half off. 

or instance, the Mammoth waist depart- 
ted up in 1894 with a nice line of red-an’- 
{vaists. Suppose those were the only waists 
ock for the whole year. Suppose that the 


-maybe a coupla new buttons for a novelty 
esame old waist was there! 
ou took that poor old waist and got every- 
i:1 about it every year that two thousand to 
ly fair. Would selling something new and 
j year look hard to you? Yes; it would not.” 
expect the same old thing in circuses,” said 
ifacturer. 
0,” agreed Mr. Garbey, “‘and still you have 
ny he idea that, after all the years they have 
j, peanuts an’ tippling on red lemonade, they 
{2 something new an’ different.” 


it, just the samee, Old Barnum was the best 
liser since that guy who bought Broadway 
id Street for a coupla strings of beads.’ 
caught the eye of a hovering waiter and 
ne all round. 

in,” whispered Miss Glaub, ‘I’m going to 
acome down to Bigburg an’ prove it.” 

4d Mr. Garvey, ‘‘I’ll bein Bigburg in April, 
yours.” 

i}olushed. 

y Mr. Garbey had completely eliminated 
it from the vampire handicap, and had told 
, ntly stirring her third lemonade, that she 
mee than any lady he had ever met. 

t)five he called her “‘ Little One,” and touched 
», Rosewater lit a large cigar. 

,| they rose to leave, it was Mr. Garbey who 
;|laub into her rose-colored wrap with the 
csolinsky. He let his hand rest caressingly 
u or a moment, while Mr. Rosewater settled 


little girl,” he murmured as Mr. Rosewater 
is: golden note toward the waiter, ‘““when I 
you and me are going to talk about some- 
né business.’’ 

iki ghed into the depths of thefur. ‘Oh, Mr. 
t ur spoofing!’ she whispered; but a smile— 
e(\e-hither smile—negated the words. 

il through the door to the waiting taxi 
came into his own. Fora moment, as Mr. 
(:d in the dark of the tonneau for robes, 
* her hand lightly on the Rosewater arm. 
Y, was right about those 

ge es,”’ she whispered. “Send 
oof those with the tiny frill 
tuced yokes.” 


; 


II 


\ Y BIBKER, merchandise 
the Mammoth Store, was 
1.nt personage. Not 
Bibker knew that he 
‘rtant personage. He 
€ was something about 
z he couldn’t quite 
-that the other fifteen 
(ployees of the Mam- 
not possess. He was 
in; aman who found 
‘eal the natural kind- 
animity of his soul 
‘—and employees. 

3 mouth wreathed a 
nd vernal as the sun 
as fixed. Only one 
ed its warmth; ever 


He was a kind 
ned his tender heart 
ing specter at the 
eason. It made him 
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feel that his natural goodness was being imposed upon. 
He was a man temperate in all things; so the tightening 
lines of his mouth were the only indication of the pain 
within. 

So you know, as Mr. Bibker sits in the comfortable 
mahogany swivel chair of his private office with the lines 
of his broad mouth turned downward, that he is being 
deeply pained. Mr. Bibker’s sublime faith in human 
nature has been rudely shocked again. The transition had 
been most abrupt, as Filberg, the coat buyer, had just left 
and carried with him the glowing effulgence of the Bibker 
personality. 

Across the shiny desk, with its methodical businesslike 
array of pens and papers, Miss Adele Glaub was nervously 
twisting a small bit of lawn handkerchief into a meaning- 
less collection of wrinkles. 

Mr. Bibker tapped the polished surface before him with 
the rubber tip of his pencil and coughed: 

“But, my dear Miss Glaub, this is practically the begin- 
ning of the season; and if the merchandise is 7 

“The merchandise is the best we ever had in the house, 
Mr. Bibker—you know yourself that waists like those 
peach crépe de chines, with the jabot frill an’ collar in one 
piece and the filet lace edging on the collar and cuffs, are 
mar-vel-ous values at $4.95. And ——” 

“Why don’t they ——” 

“They don’t move simply because coats is in.” 

Mr. Bibker formed a church roof with his pudgy pink 
fingers over the black rotunda of his stomach and allowed 
his eyes to follow a fly across a strip of mahogany molding. 

“It would seem to me,” he said meditatively, ‘that it 
is the function of the buyer to anticipate the tendencies for 
the approaching season.” 

“A buyer,” said Miss Glaub boldly, ‘‘can’t always be 
an Anna Eva Fay. It looked to me like a big season, an’ I 
bought accordingly. Why, everybody in New York ——” 

“Tn New York,” Mr. Bibker reminded her, “‘the situa- 
tion is rose colored by manufacturers and jobbers.” 

“They can’t color me,’”’ Miss Glaub assured him. ‘TI 
know the proper distance for a lady buyer to maintain.” 

“What I meant a 

“T know!’’—with a tiny sniffle. 

Mr. Bibker allowed his bigness of soul to triumph for 
the moment. 

“Go back to your department,” he directed, “‘and try a 
series of good-sized advertisements. Tell Mr. Murray that 
I said you could have all the space necessary.” 

Miss Glaub hurried to the advertising department and 
informed Mr. Murray that she was to have tree-mendous 
space; that these waists were ab-so-lute-ly the most won- 
derful things that the house ever contained; that if business 
didn’t increase it was per-fect-ly ap-palling! 

That night, over her bedtime cup of chocolate, Miss 
Glaub thought of Mr. Uthas Garbey and his magnetic 
personality. She recollected with evident pleasure, while 
fingering the jar of Madam Pale’s Beauty Lotion, the way 
he had shut up that smarty Rosewater. The name brought 
recollections of the extra gross of beaded georgettes 
that would have lightened the burden—somewhat. After 
all, business was no 
place for a lady with 
a tender, confiding 
nature. There were 
always human wolves, 


*‘Don’t Mind Mr. Rosewater,’’ Directed Miss Glaub. 


“*He is Such a Kidder"’ 
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like this Rosewater, ready to Wouldn’t it be ro- 
mantic if Mr. Garbey ——— And then she could tell that 
simpering old fraud to take his job and A smile of 
genuine contempt. Mrs. Uthas O. Garbey, the wife of the 
well-known And so she slept. 


But tree-mendous space in four daily papers and the 
most per-fectly wonderful merchandise failed to bring a 
throng of wildly excited women eager to buy. It did not 
even bring a bevy. It was per-fect-ly ap-palling! 

Miss Glaub personally took the floor to show how people 
could be taught to realize the ab-so-lute-ly wonderful 
values. The first woman she greeted was an upholstered 
wreck whose charge account had the limit removed. Miss 
Glaub felt that it was an auspicious moment to inculcate 
some real salesmanship into her simpering clerks. 

Lightly, with her hand gracefully extended, she ap- 
proached her prospect and, after a few words of gentle 
greeting, led her to a long rack of expensive imported 
French blouses. With an air of uncovering some delicate 
piece of ancient art, Miss Glaub removed the tiny catch 
and opened the glass door. 

Like the high priestess lifting the sacred codfish, Miss 
Glaub drew from its form a clinging thing of soft gray and 
blue. Slowly she turned; Mrs. J. Pendleton Smithers was 
absently studying a fleshy lady in purple velvet and ermine, 
off stage. 

“Oh, Mrs. Smithers,” she cooed, “here is something I 
have been saving for you. When I bought it in New York 
I said to myself: ‘No one can wear that like Mrs. Smith- 
ers!’”’ Mrs. Smithers had turned her gaze to a fawn- 
colored flapper, R. E., up stage. 

‘“*T just knew that small vestee and embroidered shoulder- 
yoke effect would look pos-i-tive-ly be-witch-ing on you!”’ 

Mrs. Smithers continued to inspect the flapper. 

*“An’ that underlay of blue—doesn’t it bring out the 
softness and quality of that mar-vel-ous georgette which 
you never seem to find in this country?” 

Mrs. Smithers watched the flapper disappear into a 
descending elevator. 

“An’ when I tell you that the price is only $23.75 I know 
it will seem ree-diculously cheap.” 

Coming back from the elevator, Mrs. Smithers’ eyes 
encountered the marvel in Miss Glaub’s hands, and her 
eyes lighted up. 

“Of course—how silly of me! I almost forgot what I 
wanted,”’ she murmured. ‘“‘The memory of that wonderful 
coat! Did you see it, Miss Glaub? A deep taupe Burella, 
trimmed with blue fox! I just purchased it. Why, at one 
hundred and ninety-five dollars it just seemed as if I were 
picking it off some bargain counter. Ha! Ha!” 

Miss Glaub registered a smile of polite interest. 

“But isn’t this waist a 

“Waist? Of course—how silly! But that wonderful 
coat! It just is too perfectly wonderful for But, as I 
started to say, my little niece is wearing a simple little 
suit to school and I should like some little voile affair to 
match. Nothing expensive. Haven’t you something for 
about a dollar and a half?” 

Slowly Miss Glaub led her to a counter and 
turned her over to a simpering clerk. 

Over behind a sheltering pillar Miss Glaub 
executed a vulgar grimace and murmured to a 
painted fleur-de-lis: 

“Sherman said it about war.”’ 

After a torturous month filled with idle 
clerks and with eager customers rushing 
through to the coat and dress departments 
Miss Glaub took off her earrings, went 
into the great man’s office, and explained 
the urgent necessity of getting out from 
under. The great man tapped his high 
white forehead—he was always tapping 

something—shook his head sadly, 
and then suggested a March Sale of 
Waists at one-quarter off. As he 
spoke his eyes were sad, but his 
voice had a suggestion of sharp- 
ness that Miss Glaub did not fancy. 
On the way up in the elevator she 
wondered whether Mr. Garbey 
really did hand out the same line of 
talk to every girl he met. 

For the March Sale of Waists the 
advertising department got out the 
dearest, pret-ti-est little folder, 
which showed Miss Glaub’s treas- 
ures in all their glory of maize, 
peach, Nile green, flesh and white, 
against a darling background of 
sea foam. Twenty-five thousand 
of them went out to invite appre- 
ciative women to the feast. Print- 
ing and mailing cost a trifle over 
three hundred dollars; but it was 
worth it. 

There wasn’t a particle of doubt 
that Art was going to upset that 
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silly saying about coats. Why, the pictures alone, show- 
ing every little touch of hemstitching and lace, would bring 
in droves. Miss Glaub went back to peach Melbas for 
lunch and asked the superintendent for extra help. She 
was even too busy and excited to think of Mr. Garbey. 

Miss Glaub arrived an hour before the store opened on 
the morning of the first of March—too early for the crowd 
to be waiting about the closed doors. But at eight-thirty 
it developed that the crowd had failed to appear. At nine- 
thirty several women lounged through the department— 
and lounged out. At two, the day’s business was per- 
fectly normal—for a bad day. At four a fleshy lady bought 
two blouses that had been sketched for the folder; but the 
tidings did not cheer Miss Glaub—as she had left half an 
hour before. 

Costumed in a very unvamplike gray kimono, Miss 
Glaub indulged herself in along, comforting cry, and wished 
she knew Mr. Garbey’s address—or where a letter would 
reach him. The waist she had worn during the day lay, 
a shapeless mass, on the bed. It was an A & R waist. It 
was a beaded georgette waist. With a “‘Faugh!” of intense 
loathing, she lifted it gingerly 
and dropped it into the bot- 
tom drawer of the closet. 
Once more Miss Glaub curled 
herself into the comfort of the 
cretonne-covered easy-chair 
and wondered whether Mr. 
Garbey really 

As goes the first day, so goes 
the sale! is another merchan- 
dising maxim that proved 
itself during the entire twenty- 
six selling days of March. ‘It 
would soon be time for spring 
stuff. Miss Glaub shuddered. 

“My Gawd!” she said when 
the coat buyer whispered the 
result of his season’s business. 

During the early days of 
April—which, thank heaven 
for small favors, were cold and 
wet— Miss Glaub haunted the 
walnut cabinet with the hun- 
dred and two pigeonholes 
where a red-headed lout of an 
office boy placed the buyers’ 
mail—when he wasn’t reading 
about Hank Duke’s triple with 
the sacks populated. A plain 
envelope, which did not an- 
nounce itself as a little titbit 


Uncle Abel’s for collection,’ said James Lord. 
His old Uncle Zenas Lord sighed heavily. 

“T think we have talked that matter over enough, don’t 
you?”’ he returned. 

The square old room in the low light of the gathering 
night was lovely, lovelier than in broad daylight, when its 
shabbiness, which was almost sordid, offended. Now soft 
shadows lay over it, and there were little pools of dim 
radiance here and there from polished surfaces of old 
furniture; an engraving over the mantel gleamed out like 
a sheet of silver, and right across the floor lay a mysterious 
beam of reflection beyond tracing. James saw that every 
night before the lamp was lit, and had never been able to 
trace its source. The glass over the engraving showing 
silver was simple enough. The street light caused that. 
The beam across the floor defied him. He gazed at it now 
as he talked with his uncle. Zenas was his paternal uncle. 
The Abel to whom he referred was on his mother’s side of 
the family, Abel Carson. He was arich old man and Zenas 
held his demand note, but would not make any effort to 
collect it. 

“No, Uncle Zenas, I don’t think we have talked enough 
until we have talked to some purpose,” said James Lord. 
“Tf you had that money I could enlist.’ 

“Do you think that is a reason for me to collect?” 

Suddenly the boy rose and was across the room. His 
wiry young figure stood ever the old man in the chair. 

“Yes, I do,’”’ he said vehemently. “I do, and you ought 
to think so. You are an old man, Uncle Zenas, but I am 
ashamed for you. God knows, in time of peace I would be 
willing to stay here in Leicester and work in the Sylvesters 
antique store till I died, to support you; but this is dif- 
ferent. If you had the money which that note represents 
you would have plenty if the war continued four years, and 
I could save a little out of my pay for you; but now here 
I am tied hand and foot. I see all the others going, and 


[ nae you ought to present that demand note of 
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from some jobber or salesman, was opened with all the 
thrill and quickened heart action of a first love letter. 
When the dancing letters had straightened out and she 
read: 

“Tn reply to your inquiry of the twenty-eighth, would 
say that voile models 280 and 285 have been rushed and 
will be ready for shipment on or about ” it was as un- 
satisfactory as machine stitching, or as disappointing as a 
novel where the heroine dies; yes, worse! 

And then, just as Miss Glaub was preparing to remove 
her earrings for the third time and tell Mr. Bibker that 
they must unload—and unload fast—a shrill cry from the 
wrapping desk: 

“OQ-o-oh, Miss Gl-Gl-au-ub! Tel-ee-phone!” 

She nervously patted the frill of her waist as she hurried 
to the desk. She found the receiver slippery and her 
quickened breath frosted the shine of the mouthpiece. 

““H-hello!” 

Out of the black little disk.came the easy, assured tone 
of one not unused tosoft Hellos! ‘‘ Hello, sister!” said 
the black little disk. ‘‘ Here Iam—rough an’ ready.” 


EES ORES SCRA ROS EN 


“They Can’t Color Me,’’ 
Miss Glaub Assured Him. 


Tam pinned down here because I am your sole support when 
you could get enough money to-morrow to set me free.”’ 

“You know how I feel about this war,” said the old 
man, and there was a terrible inflexibility in his voice. 

“Know how you feel! I should think so! I know to my 
shame and disgrace, and all the town knows. But I would 
go for all that, Uncle Zenas, and I would feel right about 
going if you had enough money to live on.’’ 

“You really mean that you would go to war when you 
know how I feel about the wickedness of war, and how I 
am convinced that love and peace would take its place?” 

“‘T love peace enough to fight for it,’’ the young voice 
rang out. ‘‘I don’t love it enough to stay in a safe place 
and talk about it while the other fellows are getting hit. 
Uncle Zenas, for God’s sake, why won’t you collect that 
note? Uncle Abel has plenty of money. He is just laugh- 
ing in his sleeve because you don’t.” 

“T have never had any quarrel with your Uncle Abel,” 
said the old voice inexorably. 

““And you won’t try to collect because Uncle Abel has 
such a devilish temper and hates to pay out money like 
poison.” 

“T cannot have a quarrel, James.” 

“Uncle Zenas Hy 

The old man said nothing. 

“Look here, Uncle Zenas, could you get on with what I 
could save from my pay if I did enlist? Have you got 
anything besides that note?” 

The old man was silent. 

“Ts this house mortgaged?” 

There was no reply. 

“You could mortgage the house and set me free,” 
the young voice with a burst of courage. 

“Mortgage the house where your grandfather was 
born!” 

“Well, I suppose that would come sort of hard for you, 
but I would pay it as soon as I could ‘after the war.” 


said 
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“Oh, Mr, ¢ 
‘“‘Ain’t this the grea-at-est sur-pri-ise!” 


Miss Glaub moistened her lips. 
said. 


qr : 


N’ NOW, little one,” said Mr. Garbey a; 
the tiny parlor of Miss Glaub’s three- 

ment, “‘let me get this thing straight.” Mr. ¢ 
in the brisk tone of one getting down to tacks 

“First, it is a coat season; second, it is a 
and third, it is a coat season. Am I night?” 

“cc Yes- -S, ” 

“Next, you tried all your bag o’ tricks to 
them. Yes?” 

“Yes-s.”” 

“Folders an’ advertising and reductions. | 

A nod of the head. 

“Yuh got a big stock?” 

A convulsive shudder. 

“Old Man on his ear. What?” 

Another nod. 

Mr. Garbey reach 
patted a taffeta-d 
with a brightly man 

“Willing to sell a 
rid of the stuff. Hy 

Two nods. 

‘A small profit w 
big as a house. Eh’ 

Miss. Glaub strai; 
pressed a clenched } 
the soft tulle at her 

“Please don’t kid 
Mr. Garbey!” she ii 

Mr. Garbey reac 
disengaged left han 
it slowly. 

‘‘Sister,’’ he saic 
‘when I met you la 
that when I came tot 
be all yours. Lalsos 
next time I saw yo 
talk about somethi 
business. 

“Well—I was WI 
talk about busines 
we'll talk about soi 
afterward. Now the 

“Mr. Garbey, you 
estly mean that — 

Mr. Garbey held 
hand in silent i 


“Young men often never return from 
when they do return it is to be burdens r 
to remove them. You can’t guarante 
you go to war—you know that, James 

“Uncle Zenas, haven’t you anything b 

Then the old man spoke with cold fury 

“Tf I had a million in bank notes here 
would put it in the fire and make you $I 
support me. q 

“You shall not go to war, James Lord 

“Uncle Zenas, if you were young ane 
you mean to say you would not go? sm : 


“No man can n settle matters peacea 
no peace.” 
The boy’s voice rang high, then he 
He struck a match and lit the lamp on t 
for the door. 4 
“‘Where are you going?’ asked Zenas 
“Over to the Sylvesters. I see Thon 
in here, and I don’t want to stay and h 


you are my uncle. I don’t like Dodd a 
James went out of the room, and abe 


a volley of shrill yelps. 

Zenas rose and went to the front doo 
man stood there and a fox terrier was 
heels. ‘The large man kicked out at the 
hit him, and entered. ” 

“Why in the name of common sense d 
Buzzy to keep that nasty little cur of 2 
demanded. “He always hangs ro ae y 
he?” ; 

“T think he does a good deal,” admitte 

“Why don’t you tell Buzzy to tie him v 

“T like to live on good terms with my 
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Lord!”’ snarled the stout man. ‘“‘And so you 
ids take chances of being bitten by mad dogs 
jave arow With a neighbor!’’ The man seated 
the chair creaked. 

relic won’t let me down with a broken bone, 
growled. 

t is fairly strong.” 

is if you had steam heat. Steam heat is the 
; for old furniture. You ought to have it 
ly thing for a house as big as this. Hot-air 
t begin to heat it, I know that.” 
xcept when the wind is in certain directions.” 
he wind ain’t as accommodating as you peace 
{ queer Nature seems to goon such strikes.” 
hed. He was a handsome, small old man, 
but strong features and a small, closely set 
| 
» you going to start your peace delegation?”’ 
ir. His voice hissed with aggravation. 
nothing. 

h going to send a peace delegation to Europe 
+’? demanded Thomas Dodd. 

e sharply. 

God I could do that very thing and stop this 
ghter!’’ said he. 

ire you think a peace delegation, with the 
dng stuffed doves on their hats, and the men 
nt in their buttonholes, and the whole 


and praying, could do more than the armies 
j and the United States, now we are in it. 


i 
\, do,’ said Zenas firmly. 
yent was on. 

se and towered over Zenas ponderously. He 
tex finger of his right hand in his face: 
ive that right against Scripture?’’ 
ile at Thomas and his small face seemed as 
1 
lat is Scripture.” 
ave make of this saying from the Gospel: 
#10 send peace, but a sword’? What do you 
eh?” 
4, with tense firmness: 
ian strike you on one cheek I say unto you 
tH also.’” 


Thomas Dodd openly sneered. “If I were you I would 
quote Scripture correctly,” said he. Then he fairly shouted: 
“*But whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also.’”’ 

“The meaning is the same,”’ returned Zenas firmly. 

“You know what is said if anybody changes just one word 
in the Bible, I suppose,” sneered Thomas Dodd. 

Zenas did not answer. He was a gentleman, and Dodd 
lacked some of the traits of one. That gave Zenas a cer- 
tain advantage. 

Thomas dimly recognized the fact. His great face blazed 
red. He shook his finger in the other man’s face. 

“You traitor, you!” he shouted. ‘“‘That’s what you are, 
a damn traitor!” 

“Tf believing in saving the sons of my country from 
quarrel and bloodshed is treachery, then I am a traitor,” 
replied Zenas. 

He gazed straight at the index finger, which nearly 
touched his delicate nose. Zenas looked more high-bred 
than usual in contrast with Thomas Dodd. His face did 
not flush. It was slightly paler and his features stood out 
more distinctly. ; 

“Damn traitor!’”’ said Thomas Dodd. 

Zenas said nothing. 

“You really mean you would be content to let those 
crowing fools—for they are fools, and history is going to 
show it—sink our ships, and murder Americans, and make 
plots against our Government, and try to get us into war 
with other nations, and into civil war, and blow up our 
factories and our bridges—and not fight?”’ 

“T believe in peace.” 

“Hang peace! Why, there isn’t any peace! HowinSam 
Hill can you want to keep what isn’t in existence? There 
hasn’t been any peace in this happy-go-lucky country, 
bless it, since those dog-goned Germans goosestepped over 
the Belgian frontier. Peace! Huh!” 

“T do not defend the invasion of Belgium,” stated 
Zenas mildly. ‘‘I admit I feel that the principle is wrong 
and e 


“Who cares a cat’s hind leg about principle, now the 
United States has finally reared and is shaking all her 
flags out, and getting her men and her guns and her ships 
into the ring?”’ shouted Thomas Dodd. He fairly danced 
up and down. ‘‘ Don’t I know that principle is behind the 
whole devilish mess? But now we have taken our stand 


on principle for granted, and are saying ‘Look here, Bill 
Hohenzollern, you have hit us; now we hit you.’ Lord-a- 
mighty, it was all well enough to talk principle and high- 
mindedness when we begun, but now it is hit back, and 
sit on the whole crew like our fathers sat on the Indians. 
I tell you now, Zenas Lord, it is hit! Do ye hear me? 
Us We a a Be) O27 

“‘T believe in peace,”’ said Zenas. 

“Do you actually sit there and say, you whose folks did 
some tall fighting in the little baby wars we used to have, 
that you would stand for that usage any longer, and let 
them go on hitting us and turn the other cheek?”’ 

“T believe in following the lead of Scripture,’”’ said 
Zenas. 

“Well, here goes!’’ shouted Thomas Dodd. ‘“‘I’ll give 
you one chance to practice what you preach!’’ With that 
Thomas Dodd gave the man in the chair a mighty slap 
on his right cheek. Directly over its delicate pallor red 
finger marks blazed out. Zenas said nothing. Slowly and 
with dignity he turned the other cheek. Thomas Dodd 
nearly knocked him out of his chair with a blow on the 
left jaw. 

Then there was a crash. Zenas Lord’s chair fell over 
backward and he was fighting Thomas Dodd. Zenas 
landed a terrible blow on the right cheek of Thomas, then 
on the left, with little fists that seemed as hard as steel. 
Zenas was a small man, but small men sometimes make 
mighty fighters. Zenas had always known he could fight. 
He would not perhaps have been a pacifist if he had not 
known that. Deep in his mind had lurked the knowledge of 
restrained power. For an old man he was amazing. He 
fairly seemed a blur of motion, so fast he rained blow 
after blow upon the other man. 

Thomas Dodd was no coward. He had been taken by 
surprise. It was as if a dove had attacked him like a tiger; 
but he soon began to defend himself. Nothing except 
defense, and that only to a limited extent, was possible. 
As well attack a buzz saw as that fierce old man who had 
turned from his precepts of peace. 

Zenas simply could not be hit. When the blow landed 
he was not there, and immediately Thomas received 
one. Thetwo were all over the room. The table and the 
lamp and a vase of flowers went over, and water and oil 
trickled over the carpet. 

(Concluded on Page 75) 
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/ “What Do You Make of This Saying From the Gospel: ‘I Came Not to Send Peace, But a Sword’? What Do You Think of That, Eh?’’ 
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F YOU should suppose, from the 
fact of this story’s beginning with 


employment bureau, that it was going 


to be one of those gossipy feminine tales that are turned 
out with such gratifying regularity for the women’s maga- ‘‘ You couldn’t have Rosy Taylor.” 


zines—you would be mistaken. 


Very strange and sinister affairs often begin in employ- ‘‘and she waxed my floors last Saturday.” 
ment bureaus; the Fordyce Murder, for instance, and all 
the unspeakable complications of the Hofmeyer Emerald— Taylor? Last Saturday?” 
“And why not?” Pussy asked, staring uncomfortably he died. 

Rhoda had been eight years in a convent se} 


to mention only two. 
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the conversation of two ladies in an Ti) ABU RE 
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of the best-known lawye 
York. This means, of coy 
was a rich lawyer. Just y 
Rhoda never knew; but it 


“Tt must be another Rosy,” said Mrs. Herriman-Smith. thing greatly to his credit, her mother alway 
There was a responsibility mistakenly assuy 


“T not only could, but I did,” Pussy persisted gayly; tremendous financial obligation, a furious fig 


Not that there will be anything sinister about this one; now, one hand at her throat unconsciously, her face slowly 


I only suggest the others to warn you that one can’t always paling, as the other woman’s had paled. 
judge from the beginning of a story what the end, or even 


the middle, will be. 


maid—and the hyphen in the employee’s official title is and fell forward in a dead faint upon the floor, 
quite as important as the hyphen in her employer’s sur- 
name in the Social Register, which is very important 


recalcitrant partners and a crippled firm. The 
“Last Saturday?” cried Mrs. Herriman-Smith. “Rosy yes, they paid! And then her father took th 
when Rhoda was eight; and there, in eight 


time and was, if possible, more ignorant of the 
“Because Rosy Taylor died two months ago!”’ said Mrs. her mother, who died, in her own gentle and y 


Herriman-Smith in an odd, choked voice, andthelaundress- ner, a year after her husband had accomplishe 
Mrs. Herriman-Smith, in search of a laundress-chamber- chambermaid, listening, called upon the Mother of God mony. The money, which had up to now sy 


family at least sufficiently, turned out to h 
species of annuity, ceasing with her mother 
Rhoda Sayles’ maternal grandfather was one of the matter utterly uncomprehended by Mrs. Sayl 


indeed—encountered Mrs. Paul du Vivier in the artistic merchant princes of New England and her father was one assured her daughter that she should always 


sage-green anteroom of one of our most exclusive 
Employment Agencies for Domestic Service 
and, in the intervals of her successive rejections 
at the hands of the hyphenated employees, found 
time for a little friendly conversation with the 
younger woman. “How amusing it is,’’ bubbled 
little Pussy du Vivier, ‘‘that we’re always meet- 
ing here, dear Mrs. Herriman-Smith!”’ 

“T am glad to have even this chance of a few 
words with you, my dear child,” replied the elder 
lady with massive condescension; ‘‘you are so 
much surrounded—so much engaged ——” 

“Oh, how can you? Really, it’s not that. We 
do get the name of frightful gadabouts, Paul 
and Jacques and I; but I think it’s only because 
we’re always out of town from Friday to Mon- 
day. You see, Paul never takes a real vacation. 
He does it this way; and with a good country 
club, and an apartment, it’s so easy.” 

“Well, well; enjoy yourselves while you can, 
my dear,’’ Mrs. Herriman-Smith returned darkly, 
scowling inadvertently at the new applicant for 
laundress-chambermaidship and abstracting her 
attention already—‘“‘and you have no objections 
to the country?” she added serenely. 

“Oh, just onemoment!” Pussy begged, moving 
in front of a suspicious Irish woman and cutting 
off her objections to rural life, if she had them. 
“T simply must thank you, Mrs. Herriman- 
Smith, for that perfectly wonderful cleaning 
woman you sent me. She is too perfect!” 

“Ah! I’m glad ——” But the answer was 
vague. 

“Surely you remember? The one you only 
used in the spring and the autumn—but I have 
her every week? Rosy?” 

“Rosy?” Mrs. Herriman-Smith repeated, 
glaring strangely at her little friend. ‘Rosy? 
What can you mean? Every week?” 

““Why, yes,’”’ Pussy answered, surprised at the 
glare. “‘I suppose it seems odd to you—mamma 
says I arrange my housework idiotically; but I 
must say I have less trouble than anyone I 
know—far less than she. I’m here for a cook for 
mamma to-day, as a matter of fact. You see, I 
took my own personal maid with me when I mar- 
ried, and Paul had his Uncle Edouard’s old cook— 
afussy old person who cooks divinely but can’t 
beoverworked. Stephanie goes home to herson’s, 
somewhere in Twelfth Street, every Friday, and 
rests up—do you see? and I take my maid. 
And as we’ve had the same laundress since I 
was born there isn’t any need of anybody else. 
We just turn the key and go. 

‘“When you spoke to me about Rosy and told 
her to come to me I just wrote her; and as I 
knew you knew all about her and the car was 
waiting—and Paul is so impatient!—I didn’t 
stop for her, since she was a little late. When 
we got back Monday I had never seen the apart- 
ment looking so spick-and-span in my life— 
Stephanie was so impressed! I used to have a 
niece of hers; but she got so dirty. She’s been 
every Friday since, and—oh, she’s simply won- 
derful! The way she arranges the flowers ——”’ 

““My dear Mrs. du Vivier, there must be some 
mistake,’ Mrs. Herriman-Smith interrupted 
nervously. “I’m afraid we’re not speaking of the 
same person.” 

“Mistake?”’ Pussy repeated. “Mistake? But 
what mistake could there be, dear Mrs. Herriman- 
Smith? I only knew of her through you.” 


Rhoda Had Seen Too Many Holy Women at Just Such Tasks as Theirs 
to Find the Work Anything But Good and Necessary 


hundred and ninety-five dollars a 
perhaps more if things looked up, 

But, as you see, and as even the 
saw, things weren’t at all looking 1 
was an honor girl and had the silver 
medal for general excellence in condu 
ticularly in obedience. Obedience, ; 
little creature from a Western city of | 
country had remarked, seemed to 
Sayles’ long suit; and the chief tru 
though neither girl, of course, knew 
a good memory, a strong tendency to 
as they were, and a conviction that 
take care of you if you were good. 

Now you know and I know that thi 
win in a convent school; but whe 
against the great card sharper, Fate, 
the Western Hemisphere into the bs 
Ah, well; why attempt to finish the s 

The nuns loved Rhoda and kept hei 
to the little ones, so that she knew ¢ 
the world than ever. Then the g 
smote them and disbanded them; anc 
tered in panic, and placed her as qui 
kindly as they could in a pension fo 
girls in Paris, directed by an Englishw 
was twenty then; very good looking; 
built creature with a great deal of lig! 
hair and clear hazel eyes under straj 
brows. The Englishwoman’s son ral 
Oxford and fell in love with her, andt 
woman sent her away. This was ve 
and you must not be angry with tl 
woman, for you would have done it 
you could get dozens of French teach 
only one son. 

She found a place as companion an 
an invalid American lady. And the 
band bought her a little white poodle 
ent—and kissed her suddenly one ¢ 
stairs, and the lady happened to be ke 
the banister, and sent her away. | 
must not be angry with the invalid 
would have done the same, even thoug 
that Rhoda was not in the least to 
admittedit. Still, you would have do 

The invalid lady’s husband was 
morseful and tried his best to find so! 
Rhoda to do; but this, for many ™ 
rather difficult. You cannot say toy’ 

“Please take this handsome young | 
for you; I cannot keep her in my fam 
I gave her a white poodle and kissed 
stairs!” a 

But there it was. The girl was a pf 
elephant on his hands. The poor 
sleepless nights of worry over her, ant 
to regret violently that kissing ha 
invented—or discovered—by Adam 
or whoever it was. 

He put her in the country, with an 
and at least she was safe there, th 
was dull. After a while he wrote h 
apologetically that, if she felt she co 
it at all, he had found that an old fm 
London had always room for fine hap 
erers and workers on lingerie, with ste: 
no dull season. It was not the sort 
should be doing, but it was what sl 
doing; and meantime they could lo 

Rhoda accepted this gratefully. | 
preposterous ideas as to what she sho 


tk was convent taught—which is to say, it was 
osheand Mimouche, the foolish and fatal white 
tacross the Channel; and the invalid lady de- 
ver and take her husband, who was really a 
man, though she had long ceased to think so, 
erica forever. 
- is point, of course, the experienced reader of 
jjassure himself that he knows the rest of this 
h to go on writing it all alone: A handsome 
risweated by a rapacious employer in a strange 
elwith the almost necessary persecutions of a 
aan who is also 
and helpless 
2 sees the suc- 
ag of her mar- 
‘ithout ever 
farther from 
1e first theater 
ri. 
je experienced 
fall into deep 
e'or Rhoda was 
ad in the least 
She was able 
uirly comfort- 
eh room ina 
pitable district, 
om her work- 
‘} superintend- 
¢woman, who 
‘i piecework 


her where to 
o and oneof her 
rs, a devout 
srl, led her to 
el’ St. Eustace- 
Hige,aquaintly 
inglican off- 
ralthy parish, 
jiful and fre- 
ryes reminded 
y of the con- 
j/et kept her 
tcher mother’s 
iatshe should 
0/2 a convert to 
olicism. 
rh full of good- 
ar erpaid young 
ing faithfully 
ass, who main- 
as complete 


. |adeverybody 
s; ancy, but the 
-sometirnes I 
ntzy must know 


ig have been 
igay but for the 
2 workrooms 
by and every- 
em changed 
idily, «nd the 
grent decided 
sad been developed on too large a scale and 
€orce in every direction. Under the new régime 
8 were retained in the order of their seniority, 
)da and the one girl with whom she had the 
ri dship lost their jobs. 
=nt immediately back to her family in Shrop- 
ving Rhoda a few addresses where employ- 
ve possible, and Rhoda never saw her again. 
ls had no interest in her, for she was clearly 
ass; and anyway, it never occurred to her to 
r7en advice from them. All her life she had 
the various positions she had occupied, and 
ore idea of forcing herself into one than the 
«iad taught in the convent. 
0 pounds, sewed into her corset, which the 
ured her never to spend except at the last 
y;;nd she went to meditate in the only place 
). Eustace-near-the-Hedge; where she found 
4 e, one of the deaconesses, dusting and polish- 
‘carved marble altar. 
a Weeping quietly a little, for she was a little 
itr Adelaide came up to her and asked her 
Vuld trouble her too much to reach, with a fur 
ier point in the reredos than the deaconess’ 
mould manage. Rhoda obliged promptly, and 
chanically, while the sister found out with 
‘situation of the handsome girl she had often 
service. 
D j2re is nobody at all?” Sister Adelaide said at 
e all alone?” 
nb said Rhoda. 

ysee what can be done,” said the deaconess. 
tayalone. Come home with me to-night.” 
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The story of Sister Adelaide is one of the most interest- 
ing stories I know; and that is saying a great deal. There 
really isn’t time to tell it now. I cannot stop to explain to 
you why she worked sixteen hours a day among the poor- 
est of London’s poor: I ean only state that she did. I can- 
not tell you why she was seen by the world only in a black 


‘serge dress, which, with the heavy, plain linen nightgown 


in which Rhoda alone saw her, comprised apparently her 

wardrobe; I can only state that this was her wardrobe. 
This not being the time to describe why her hair was 

gray at thirty, I shall only mention that it was, and that 


Rhoda Had Been Eight Years in a Convent School and Was, if Possible, More Ignorant of the World Than Her Mother 


her pointed fingers, very full at the base, were scarred with 
rough work and strong soap and water. Her sister had 
never worked sixteen minutes a day and wore an emerald 
necklace that would have bought most of the territory in 
which Sister Adelaide’s labors were spent, had the family 
not owned it already, which rendered the purchase unnec- 
essary. And her brother stood very near the most impor- 
tant corpses in the Abbey on the several occasions of their 
interments. Her own name was Adelaide Alexandra Ellin 
de la Croix. And the surname there is no need for 
you to know, because Rhoda never knew it. 

That she was obviously a rather great lady did not par- 
ticularly interest Rhoda; she had been educated in a con- 
vent. As a matter of fact, Rhoda had known more great 
people and more very humble people than people in 
between; which was one reason why she never really 
understood people like the American invalid lady. 

After a few days, during which she helped Sister Ade- 
laide in her daily rounds, the deaconess admitted sadly 
that she had been utterly unable to find her any embroid- 
ery, or even fine sewing. ‘“‘ Nobody is taking on any new 
hands,” she explained. “I can’t quite understand it. 
Everybody seems to be turning off. They tell me the con- 
ditions have never been more unsettled. And it’s all you 
can do, you see. You haven’t any training.” 

“No; I haven’t any training,’”’ Rhoda echoed sadly. 

It seems incredible that she shouldn’t have told her 
would-be benefactress that she was a fairly experienced 
teacher of young children, and spoke French as fluently as 
she spoke English. But it never occurred to her; the sister 
had found her embroidering, had accepted her as an 
embroideress, and dealt with her as an embroideress. 
Never mentioning her own family, she was unaccustomed 


on 


to inquire into the families of others; and by what stages 
Rhoda had lapsed into her present state she never knew. 

Of course you and I would never have been so stupidly 
careless; in Rhoda’s place we should have been practical 
enough to find out to whom we were indebted and make 
some good use of her friends or family; in Sister Ade- 
laide’s we should have got the girl’s whole story and acted 
accordingly. But, you see, these women were not really 
practical. And there are thousands like them. 

“Tf you cared to stop with me as helper,”’ said Sister 
Adelaide abruptly one night, just before they slipped into 
the exhausted oblivion of 
the overworked, “I could 
keep you till the market 
improves. I suppose it’s 
bound to. There will al- 
ways be food and half of 
my bed. And God knows 
there’s plenty to do—and 
more. Of course I can’t 
offer you any pay.”’ 

“T don’t care for any 
pay,’ said Rhoda. And in 
a week the slums were call- 
ing her Sister Rhoda. 

They scrubbed and 
cleaned for sick women 
who lay in bed, silent, with 
fretting babies; they tried 
to teach them how to cook, 
how to feed their swarm- 
ing, sickly children, how 
to treat the bruises and 
wounds inflicted by their 
drunken husbands; they 
tried to keep their daugh- 
ters out of the streets and 
their sons out of the jails, 
and—in many cases—their 
husbands in the prisons. 
And always they scrubbed 
and cleaned and aired and 
tidied. 

For three months of the 
long autumn they worked 
together, and they had 
long ceased even to discuss 
the embroidery market; for 
Sister Adelaide—saint pos- 
sibly, fanatic certainly— 
had found a helper after 
her own furious heart, and 
Rhoda had seen too many 
holy women at just such 
tasks as theirs to find the 
work anything but good 
and necessary. The insati- 
ate deaconess ordered and 
she obeyed; there was no 
time to think; they only 
worked and slept, and 
worked again. 

She came in late one af- 
ternoon, exhausted after a 
hard day, to find their slat- 
tern landlady waiting for her, big with news: Sister Ade- 
laide had gone! Gone, while one stood, waitinglike, in the 
’allway. Gone, without any discussion or explanation. 
Gone, if Mrs. Stoggins was hany judge, for good and hall! 

And all so suddintlike! A beautiful young gentleman, a 
reg’lar orf’cer, with his sword clinking and clanking ag’in’ 
his legs, ’ad jumped hout of a new shiny ’ansom keb, and 
clattered hupstairs, before you got your breath like. 

“Ts this where Sister Adelaide lives?’”’ he had asked; 
and on being shown to sister’s room, and her, for a 
marvel, being there, he had stood in the doorway, white as 
a sheet, but tanned, too, if you see what that means. 

“Addie,” he says, “‘it’s too awful! Toodles was thrown, 
hunting—and she never spoke, even. And mother doesn’t 
seem to recognize anybody—the shock was too much. 
For Christ’s sake, come home—won’t you, Addie?”’ 

And Sister ’ad stood up and tied on ’er bonnet very 
calm, and gone out with ’im. 

“Certainly, Freddy,” she said, very quiet. “Certainly, 
Freddy.” 

Rhoda never saw her again. She went on mechanically 
for a few days with their visiting; but the room was paid 
for weekly, and the landlady, though sympathetic, moved 
away suddenly, herself, in the nomadic fashion of Lon- 
don’s poor; the building was to be torn down, under the 
new tenement law, and a more sanitary rabbit warren 
erected in its place. 

“T expect you’ soon be settled again, sister,’”’ said the 
landlady, bringing up for the last time the worn black tray 
of tea and bread. “It’s wunnerful ’ow you sisters falls in 
with changes so easylike. They’ll all miss you—that’s 
sure! My ’usband’ll be glad to carry your bag wherehever 
you say.” 
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As She Was Ready 
Far in Advance of the Hour 
Agreed Upon, She Took a French Book 


From Jacques’ Room and Began to Read it as She Sipped Her Tea 


Rhoda might have replied that she had nowhere to 
carry it; but she remembered a solemn engagement of 
Sister Adelaide’s with a paralyzed and incidentally bad- 
tempered woman, who inhabited a dirty mews half a mile 
away, and saw no reason why she should not fulfill it and 
then drift out into the world from there. 

So she availed herself of Mr. Stoggins’ slightly intoxi- 
cated arm and walked, a little dazed, beside him and her 
father’s worn Gladstone bag to her last job as a deaconess’ 
helper. 

The invalid woman’s invariable stream of complaints 
was, on this afternoon, a little more intelligible than usual: 
this time sympathy was easy. Her niece, an unlucky 
young woman, for whom Sister Adelaide had found more 
than one berth, had just lost, through her persistent ill 
fortune, the last and best of all. She was to have sailed to 
the States, as child’s nurse, with a lovely lady to-morrow; 
and now what does she do but go and catch the measles! 
And the lady’s going on board to-night; and so angry; a 
stranger from the States too; and insisting that Sarah 
should at least find her someone else in her place! Fancy! 
But then, she was from the States. Did the sister know of 
anyone? Sister Adelaide would have probably. 

And just here Rhoda took the first really constructive 
course of action she had ever taken in her life. 

“T might go with the lady,” she said. ‘‘I used to live in 
America when I was a child.” 

It was precisely as simple as that. 

And now we must mention an event that Rhoda would 
not have mentioned, because it had, as yet, assumed no 
importance in her life: I refer to the war of 1914. The 
lady from the States considered it of no great importance, 
either; she was extremely vexed, because, on the fifteenth 
of August, things had suddenly come to such a pass in 
Europe that her husband cabled her to return instantly. 
No discussion, he said; but return instantly! 

Now in the circles in which she and Sister Adelaide had 
moved nobody was interested in that little land of Bel- 
gium. Over their heads the nations gambled; and battle, 
murder and sudden death pushed their human pawns in 
and out of the shrapnel—but they were submerged. Where 
they worked existence itself was war—war to the knife! 

And yet it was the war of 1914 that caught Rhoda in 
its widening ripples and changed the whole current of her 
life. 

In Mrs. Wilbur Pennypacker Sturgess she had found 
undoubtedly the one employer who would have taken her 
gladly, without the ghost of a reference. Mrs. Sturgess had 
three troublesome American children and was a very bad 
sailor. If the same deaconess who had recommended 
Sarah knew this Rhoda so well, and Sarah vouched for her 
so unqualifiedly, why, Mrs. Sturgess was satisfied. It was 
only for a week, you see. 

It was, on the whole, a pleasant week for Rhoda. In the 
weeks that followed she often looked back with longing at 
the abundant good food, the clean little bed, the fresh 
windy days when she walked the deck with her three chat- 
tering charges. Her employer was wordlessly, bitterly, 
horribly seasick for the entire period and, when she spoke, 
confined herself to alternate requests for grapefruit and 
orders that when she died the children were to be taken to 
West Seventy-sixth Street. A more definite address Rhoda 
never knew. 

They landedas Mrs. W. P. Sturgess and nurse, and in the 
dining room of the Holland House, where they lunched, a 
slightly revived but quite distrait lady paid her seven dol- 
lars and thanked her languidly. The children were to have 
a French governess. 


“T hope you will get a good place. Say good-by to 
Rhoda, children. Will somebody call a taxi for me?”’ said 
Mrs. Sturgess; and Rhoda and her Gladstone bag were 
left on the steps of the hotel. 

Of course you would have acted very differently had you 

been in Mrs. Sturgess’ pointed patent-leather slippers. 
You would have inquired whether the English girl had any 
friends in New York or any money 
besides the seven dollars. Equally, 
of course, if you had been Rhoda, you 
would have had, first, enough ordi- 
nary common sense to apply for a 
reference from the only person in 
a position to give you one; second, 
you would have 
suggested that, 
as you not only 
spoke French 
charmingly but 
had been in the 
habit of teach- 
ing it to chil- 
dren, perhaps 
Mrs. Sturgess 
might like to 
keep you as 
governess; 
third, you would have consulted a directory, a tele- 
phone book and a Social Register, to get what infor- 
mation you could about the Sayles family. 
But do I need to add at this point that Rhoda did none 
of these things? She was possessed of seventeen dollars and 
a Gladstone bag; American currency was a confusion to 
her and the bag merely an unpleasant weight, light as it 
was. She must find a room for it and herself; and the 
lucky chance of her walking down instead of up led her at 
last to a side street near an old French hotel, where a little 
French sign in a dusty window found her, in return for 
what seemed to her a surprisingly large sum, installed for 
a week. 

During this week she lived—very scantily, of course, and 
resorting at last to the precious two pounds, which she 
unpinned from her corset with shaking fingers—with the 
hope of finding embroidery work from the beautiful Fifth 
Avenue shops; but they needed no extra help, it seemed. 
Incredible as it may appear to you, she knew nothing of 
employment bureaus. If you will stop to think a moment, 
why should she? 

Of course you would have gone immediately to one of 
these useful institutions, or to the Exchange for Women’s 
Work, or to the Young Women’s Christian Association, or 
to one of the worthy Working Girls’ Homes, or to the 
Associated Charities. You might even have applied to the 
police force to find out about your family. You might 
have remembered where you used to go to church when 
you were eight years old, and appealed to 
therector. You might have looked up your 
old school. But wait a moment! Would 
you? These are all things one suggests to 
poor and friendless young women to do. 
Does one do them oneself? 

Rhoda was to all intents a French girl. 
She remembered only that she used to be 
escorted by a maid to a brown house 
a few streets away from her own; 
mounted the high steps and sat at a 
desk neara yellow-haired child named 
Marjory. The teacher was Miss 
Hunt, she thought. But that was 
only her teacher; there were several 
others. She remembered Aunt Lydia 
and Aunt Kit and Aunt Mamie—she 
supposed their names to be Sayles; 
but they might have been Wentworth 
aunts. She had gone to Sunday 
school and learned collects; and 
the curate wore glasses and lisped 
slightly. The church was brown. 
Every street full of brown houses 
might have been her street; she 
did not know. From the day they 
sailed away to Europe she had never 
heard her father mention a single 
name of any of his old friends; a gen- 
tle, embittered, crushed man, he had 
taken the one revenge of silence upon 
his past and prosperous life. ‘‘ Your 
father was cruelly treated, but he did 
what was right and honorable. Remember that,” 
her mother had said. 

There was nothing more to remember. So she 
lived till her money trickled away, and wondered 
that the tea did not sustain her as it had in London, 
but only excited her; and that the bread seemed 
so light and frothy. It didn’t “stick to the ribs 
like,” as Mrs. Stoggins used to say. Every day 
she went out and walked the streets for work, and 
every day she failed to find it. 


She Came in Late One Afternoon, 
to Find Their Stattern Landiady 
Waiting for Her, Big With News 


Novembe 


Just here, again, I must go counter. to qa 
stories about the unprotected working girl, 
the skilled reader of fiction by assuring hi 
tried to insult or injure Rhoda in any way 
one enticed her to strange rooms under 
rooms from which she was forced to flee atta § 
the death with either a polished villain or any 
kidnaper. Nobody frightened her on shad y 
persecuted her in parks, or tempted her on 
ways. Nobody, in short, paid any attentio 

Her bilious yellow landlady, indeed, offered h 
while, half of her bilious yellow niece’s room, and; 
of such of her niece’s French knotting as the nie 
aches prevented her from accomplishing. 
these kindnesses gratefully and was stupi 
content with the good soupe a la crottte 
flavored salad with which she was paid. But this 
last forever; and one Friday morning, whe n the 
had no headache for a week and Rhoda had only 
in the world, she gave up her share in the ro 
out with her Gladstone bag, and sat, ra 
empty, on a bench in a little park near a 
fountain that gasped and heaved and ne 
in particular. She was at the end of her ro 

How could she know that next door to #] 
she had been living dwelt an old butler of h 
would have kept her fed and lodged inde 
pure gratitude? How could she know she wa 
office building owned by, one of her father’ 
who would have died of shame if he h 
Charles B. Sayles’ daughter was starvir 
below? How could she know that, aside fro 
eral charities of the big charitable city, ¢ 
men, at least, who would have given her a 
on her name alone; and a thousand who 
her fifty? She could not know. Little girls) 
native town at the age of eight cannot kno 
and young women who have been told tha 
were cruelly treated by vindictive associates 
them. 

So she sat on her bench, shivering slight 
early spring air, and tried to think what to 
utterly. She did not even know enough to 
Gladstone bag. | 

At this point one of the park cleaners came 
ding with his pointed stick at bits of paper 
ings. He had speared more torn sheets th 
could carry, it seemed, for one fell off un 
feet; and, as she stared at it unconscio 
the shape of the letters written on the s 
caught her eye, and she stared again—s 
Rhoda Sayles! 

Impossible! And yet —— Yes, it was 
ward, incredulous, and picked it up. As 
fell out; it had worked its way, by wei 

sealed envelope. Close to her 

natural mistake; theaddre * 
lor. She handled the key doubtf 
thing to throw away. It must ha 
slit the envelope and drew out th 
paper that had wrapped the key. 


Mrs. du Vivier cannot wait for R 
to tell her that the apartments 
thorough cleaning; andi 
Smith can spare her for bo 
Saturday please spend a 
The key is inclosed. 
elevator boys, but ical 


white, cl 
rant acro 
even whil 
herself; and 
five cents a 
Rosy Tay! 
bought breé 
an egg. It 
for her hu 
(Continued 


TIFIC 
iz is a 
ya prod- 
tows no 
gind en- 
nde of 
tielights 
 inter- 


- Pom- 
e) dier. 
is literally acrawl to-day with the spies of 
uve. They are recruited from all nationalities, 
‘i mostly according to the value of each piece 
Sne are working to earn promised German 
id political support after the war; a motley 
yécing upon the inspirations of a long-time- 
a otism; and a fanatic few are actuated by 
»rman social advantages and orders in the 
fyperor. Some of the most highly placed and 
0 he foreigners in the ranks of the German spy 
hose desirous of winning promised German 
nd ommercial backing in the days following the 
eizents are playing for high stakes, and there 
si:wd traitors among them! 
‘spy machine was in full working order long 
ibreak of the war. It is an inheritance from 
‘ismarck, and possesses a rich tradition of 
Icing and faithless cunning. Friendships 
‘ betrayed, hospitalities misused; in short, 
' treacherous achievements abound in the 
3 service throughout the years of German 
close of the Franco-Prussian War, in 1871, 
ie ‘tbreak of the world war, in 1914. When the 
pveemany’s intelligence department was run- 
f in all parts of the world, its twin weapons, 
a anonymous destruction, ready for the orgy. 


Three Divisions of Spies 


5 ontact with this service came in 1912, when I 
 aief of the secret service of the southwestern 
a ny. He was a vain fellow, boastful and talka- 
ees a bit theatrical, and keen for suggesting 
ar and the mystery flavor of his work. During 
Sl7 in Germany I met him frequently, and 
shen the hour waxed late he became most 
(tis gossip. He was much interested in our 
m2 particularly after the outbreak of the war. 
01 the war I became acquainted with a young 
utrmy officer who served in the intelligence 
the Great General Staff, and learned from 
US was interesting about this branch. This 
ead served in the New York National Guard 
iritish in India. He had changed his citizen- 
ys ed his inquisitive duties in many parts 
; id gathered a considerable mass of military 
information. He spent six years in New 
qi ‘worked as an interpreter, as a clerk in 
| s, and as bookkeeper in one of the banks 
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in the financial district. He spoke English, French, 
Italian and Spanish like one to those languages born, and 
he knew far more about England and America than does 
the average Englishman and American. This young officer 
of the 134th Saxons has performed many hazardous 
intelligence details during the war. 

There are three grand divisions of the German spy 
machine: That coming under the Admiralty, that under 
the General Staff and that under the Foreign Office. Their 
respective headquarters are at Hamburg, Munich and 
Berlin. These services have a fivefold task: The gathering 
of information concerning the enemy, the development 
of unrest and German propaganda within enemy and 
neutral countries, the guarding of home information, the 
promotion of smuggling schemes, and the destruction of 
materials, stores, factories and communications within the 
enemy lines. Success in this work calls for a well-trained 
personnel indeed. 

The greatest force of secret agents is in the employ of 
the Foreign Office. They are likewise the most motley 
throng. There are professional and amateur spies, trained 
spies and crude spies, shrewd spies and fool spies, earnest 
spies, frivolous spies and near-spies in the pay of this 
service. Their activities range from the gathering of im- 
portant military and political information to the com- 
pilation of trivial neighborhood gossip. Some of them lead 
adventurous lives, but more of them enjoy the sleek repose 
of the big neutral cities that fringe the war zone, which 
serve as centers of exchange for all manner of intelligence. 
These agents have builded laboriously an underground 
network of communications that enmeshes the world. 

Stockholm, Copenhagen, Geneva, Bern, Amsterdam and 
The Hague are the great spy centers where the rival intel- 
ligence systems meet in a wonderful borderland struggle of 
wits. In these neutral cities the spy may be met and 
known; for here, beyond reach of firing squads, the secret- 
service agent frequently struts round in the mystery of his 
international importance. Especially is this true of the 
painfully apparent minor German agents, who take it as a 
privilege of their position to impress upon the guileless 
stranger the weight and darkness of their calling. It is 
impossible for a stranger to linger in one of these cities 
many hours without crossing innumerable secret-service 
trails—and being aware of his accomplishment. Intrigue 
is so thick in the northern capitals as to produce the 
illusion of the theater. 

However, many of my German friends assured me that 
the spy has played a larger part in this war than in any 
previous war. As a cog in a great system and no longer 
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a sporadic adven- 
turer, he has reduced 
the gathering and 
forwarding of vitally 
important informa- 
tion to a science; he 
has standardized 
methods for wreck- 
ing factories, depots, 
wharves and ship- 
ping in enemy and 
in neutral countries; 
and he has evolved 
most efficient meth- 
ods for fostering 
social unrest every- 
where. Much of the 
important unwritten 
history of the war 
revolves round his 
work. Wrecking 
factories, destroying 
valuable stores, 
damaging ways for 
communication, in- 
citing to unfounded 
alarms and to trea- 
son, the German spy 
conquered Poland, 
Courland and the 
swamps of White 
Russia. By much 
the same maneuvers 
he conquered Ru- 
mania. The unhappy 
spy fever which 
now and again 
breaks out in un- 
reasoning passion 
has justification 
aplenty in the very 
real existence of a 
; spy peril. 

There are serious phases and comical phases in the 
wholesale spy work going on to-day. There is a wealth of 
romance in this vast endeavor after secrets. There are 
some of the world’s cleverest minds enlisted, a great 
number of mediocre rank and file, and a host of hangers-on, 
seekers after easy money and not-too-great exhilaration. 
Neutral spies have been in prime demand, and their willing 
labors have made the task of secret-keeping an almost 
impossible one. Moreover, the spy goes about his business 
well-authenticated, and in some instances he holds a place 
of public honor and trust in the land against which his 
work is carried out. The successful spy is generally the 
least obvious person in the community he endangers. He 
may be a commercial traveler, a small tradesman, a waiter, 
a mechanic or a wandersome bon vivant. 


German Invisible Ink 


NE of the most successful spies operating from Saxony 

was an old Russian merchant who dealt in damaged 
laces and broken lots. He bought laces and embroideries 
from the manufacturers in Plauen and in St. Gall, Switzer- 
land, and before the war had built up an excellent business in 
England. His business address was in Rotterdam, where 
his laces were warehoused pending shipment to English 
customers. When the war broke out the German Foreign 
Office detailed one of its agents to take over the super- 
vision of the Russian’s office in Rotterdam and employed 
the old merchant on English business. He made regular 
trips to England, and, I understand, garnered some very 
valuable information there. 

As this agent was typical of hundreds of other agents, it 
is worth while to describe his methods. He visited England 
on a Dutch passport, equipped with nothing more formi- 
dable than lace and embroidery samples and two cases of 
cigarettes. The cigarettes in one case contained, impreg- 
nated in their paper covering, the chemical out of which 
the Germans manufacture their new invisible ink. All 
more bulky messages were forwarded in this invisible ink. 
They were contained in commonplace business messages 
to the firm offices in Holland. The visible messages, detail- 
ing English orders, were written upon any sort of letter 
paper, and then the secret information was written across 
the apparent message. The merchant would soak a ciga- 
rette covering in a cup of water, the resulting fluid being 
the invisible ink, and would write the invisible message 
very lightly with a toothpick. These messages were 
developed by chemical treatment in Holland, and their 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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ASOLINE stopped the 
(& enemy at Verdun, but 
it was steam coal that 
won the Battle of the Marne.” 
So spoke Field Marshal Joffre 
as he journeyed from Wash- 
ington to Chicago one day 
last spring in the car and 
company of a high officer of 
one of the Eastern railroads. 
The great Frenchman showed 
an extraordinary interest in 
our national transportation 
system. He studied maps 
the entire length of the trip, 
inquired as to the location of 
our steel plants, of ore and 
of coal. The romance of the 
Pittsburgh district fascinated 
him—Gary was a revelation. 
And finally he made his ob- 
servation of the performance 
of the motor truck at Verdun 
and of the railroad at the 
Marne. Without the railroad, 
he added, it would never have 
been possible to bring the 
necessary men and muni- 
tions for the winning of that 
famous fight. And that was 
the battle which saved France 
and gave England and the 
United States an opportu- 
nity to prepare for their 
own parts in the great world 
conflict. 

“This is a railroad war,” he finally added. 

It is not likely that our own railroads will be called 
upon to perform any such dramatic feats as those of 
France, or even Germany, in the winning of this war, 
even though there are thousands of our railroaders 
already handling the transportation problems of the 
French Republic—with many more to follow. The 
problem in the United States has been less pictur- 
esque, but it has not been any less intense. To a 
national railroad system already overburdened and 
beginning to fall out of repair was added, soon after 
the beginning of 1915, a flood traffic. of munitions, 
food and other supplies from the interior of the land 
to the seaboard for transshipment to the nations 
oversea that have since become our allies. This traffic 
steadily increased in volume. 
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The Shortage of Rolling Stock 


HE railroads began to look about for more engines 

and cars with which to transport these supplies; 
but the dull years in which they might have purchased 
equipment at reasonable prices were gone. The engine 
builders and car builders were busy with orders from 
the nations already at war; and when the railroads turned 
to their own construction shops they found that, for both 
labor and raw materials, they were being forced into an 
expensive competition with the many munition factories 
which had sprung up across the land. That situation grew 
in intensity. 

It was only a few months ago that the Santa Fé—one 
of the richest, most conservative and best managed of all 
our railroads—ordered box cars and paid twenty-three 
hundred dollars apiece for them. Before the war those 
cars could have been bought for less than one thousand 
dollars each. The Santa Fé will be more than ordinarily 
fortunate if it can buy any more freight cars even at 
twenty-three hundred dollars apiece. 

Another big road, which in 1915 paid $36,000 each for 
Mallet locomotives, ordered a dozen three months ago at 
$102,000 apiece—and will be lucky to get them, even at 
that figure. 

To the perplexity of the equipment situation add the 
labor problem—unsettled, to put it mildly. It is only 
within the last three years that the country has been 
threatened with nation-wide railroad strikes. And, for the 
first time in all their history, the four great unions of rail- 
road operatives were able to put aside their contentions 
and jealousies of other years and to present a solid front 


Women in England are Saving the Day by Replacing Men 
in the Handling of Freight 


in their demands for better pay and easier working con- 
ditions—with what success every man who reads these 
pages knows. 

To these problems are added the burdens of a nation 
supplying the war sinews to the fighting men oversea, and 
then the vastly greater problems of a nation itself involved 
in the very fight for its life—an army of one million five 
hundred thousand men to be raised and equipped, a mer- 
chant marine and a navy to be greatly enlarged and 
equipped, a vast aviation arm to be created out of mere 
nothingness—and material to be gathered for our allies. 
All this was a volume undreamed of six months ago: Troop 
trains to be operated by the tens and hundreds and even 
thousands—and for every troop train ten, fifteen, twenty 
of materials; ore to be handled, and fuel; from forty to 
fifty per cent more traffic than in 1914, the year of the 
opening of the great war—and with a little more than 
three per cent of additional equipment. 

I have called the railroad the sick man of the American 
business family—and with good reason. He still is a sick 
man; all the doctors apparently have failed to reach his 
deep-seated organic malady. But he is no longer a man 
sick abed. He is up and dressed and hard at it. And his 
clothes are khaki. Also, I have likened the railroad to a 
rod carrying a huge burden—a rod that bends greatly, yet 
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Free the solution of this great special pt 
Railway Association created a special 
consisting of Fairfax Harrison, president of 
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In turn, this central committee creat 
subcommittees—some territorial, to 
as they might arise; and others, like 
handle certain specific questions: car serv 
military accounts, express service, and the 
of these subcommittees is almost the en 
railroad’s great part in the first six mo. 

The biggest of the transportation com 
tributed the best of their operating expert 
three committees. No pay—not even 
year—is given by the Government 
though they are giving practically thei 
Washington work; their salaries—am 
eight hundred thousand dollars a year- 
the railroads that employ them. It is 
the part of the carriers that is not generally 
appreciated. It is the service of these men 
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» most; it is their hard thought and constant 
ve brought the nationalization of the railroads 
phrase to an accepted fact. As we shall see, it 

ected fact; yetit is one in which very much 
lecomplished. For the railroad—the second 
justry of America—called upon to render a 
service in the nation’s crisis, has not failed it. 
ter six months—how has the plan worked? 
'swered that question when I said that the rod 
-en. No one can deny that it has bent—and at 
wrecariously; for the burden has been frightful. 
h that followed the adoption of the nationali- 

at Washington the freight-transportation 
lered by about three-quarters of the large 
/ country was about sixteen per cent in excess 
e rendered in May; 1916. In that year—also 
j1al activity—the freight service given by the 
_ twenty-four per cent greater than for the 
1, in 1915. 


< Tasks Performed in Quick Time 


(2 words, the railroads of the United States 
syed the rather astounding feat of adding to 
} service a freight traffic equal to that of France, 
Hit Britain, Germany and Austria combined; 
1 an increase of but three per cent in rolling 
jith the ranks of the railroaders depleted, not 
erous volunteer enlistments in the regular 
 ghting service, by the creation of the nine full 
railroad engineers—already sent to France to 
euilroad transport needs of the United States 
i/ over there—but also by the draft. 
of America have been alight as never before. 
r) have operated night and day—turning out 
y(:, Shoes, socks and clothing for the men of 
_ of service; building ships for fighting use 
alig these very munitions to the fighters far 
-horways of these factories the railroad has 
and the raw material; from those same 
jacarted away the finished products. This of 
bin a vast traffic—an increase to be measured 
peion of the annual freight haul of at least three 
ai juropean nations we have just named. 
ak this great war-goods traffic—far more siza- 
sy, in the piping years when we were merely a 
21 not a factor in the war—add the special 
ve arisen. Take, as the largest single equip- 
ganization and equipment of our army. This 
sill sense a railroad problem. The railroaders 
ediaul the Regular Army and the mobilized 
Gurd of all the states down to the Mexican 
stiear began to realize that. This year they 
e | know it fully. 
i form the army-transport problem assumed 

2 planning and the building of the canton- 
henovement of the enlarged Regular Army to 
(or embarkation for France was not a partic- 
iy task, even though it involved much careful 
\e transportation sharps at Washington re- 
as) sort of drill or rehearsal for the bigger tasks 
ae upon its heels. 

é;onment problem was not merely the hauling 
hi munitions; it was a whale of a freight prob- 
si een army cities of forty thousand men each 
itn ninety working days. The constructing 
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quartermaster’s forces at Washington, working at top 
speed, estimated that there would be required for each of 
the cantonments at least sixteen million feet of lumber. 
They were moderate. Camp Devens, at Ayer, Massa- 
chusetts, is typical of its fellows. By September first 
thirty-two million feet of lumber had gone into its con- 
struction. To carry that lumber into Ayer, the Boston & 
Maine—a particularly overburdened railroad—carried 
almost fifteen hundred carloads of lumber. And not a 
single important detention was reported from its rails. 

By September twenty-third the sixteen cantonments 
were, with the single exception of Camp Upton, at Yap- 
hank, Long Island, practically complete. Some 28,927 
carloads of lumber and 25,052 carloads of other materials 
had been delivered—a total of almost 54,000 carloads. 
And this takes no account of the permanent camps built 
for -he federalized National Guard. For these, 18,090 cars 
of lumber and other materials were delivered—a grand 
total of over 72,000 carloads of freight for the camps and 
cantonments. If you would know better what this means, 
think of a solid line of thirty-six-foot box cars reaching 
frora New York to Buffalo and fifty-one miles beyond. 

It almost goes without saying that there was no serious 
delay. The Army authorities would brook none. The situ- 
ation did not permit delay. There was a special represent- 
ative of the American Railway Association at each of the 
camps, and his powers were very large indeed. When 
delay threatened he got aboard the first train and hunted 
out the tardy car—a hot box or a fussy yardmaster or 
conductor might have set it out upon some inconspicuous 
siding. It was the duty of the A. R. A. man to find the 
missing car and, if necessary, to ride with it back to his 
cantonment. 

There were many instances where this very thing was 
done. There were other instances where shipments—gen- 
erally of lumber—were made in special trains; and these 
were sent as preference freights, bumping their brisk way 
to the new army cities. And there was one case where a 
load of redwood water pipe, destined for a cantonment, 
went far astray, and a camp contractor and a constructing 
quartermaster vied with each other in damning the trans- 
portation system in general and a certain big railroad in 
particular. 

The man from the American Railway Association lost 
no time in profanity. He used the telegraph freely, found 
about where the car was, and got down to the Georgia 
town that held it early on Sunday morning. There he ran 
against a new obstacle. There is an ancient Georgia law 
that forbids the running of freight trains on Sunday—a 
law the Federal authorities are now trying to have sus- 
pended through the duration of the war. When the A. R. A. 
man found the yardmaster at his Sabbath morning corn 
pone, that functionary informed him of the statute. 

“Nothing doing till to-morrow morning, boss,’’ he 
grinned as he dug deeper into the corn pone. 

Twenty-four hours’ delay! Nothing of the sort! 

“Get out an engine and we'll run a special then,” said 
the man down from the cantonment, and before the yard- 
master had really digested his breakfast they were doing 
that very thing. And it is upon the records of that Georgia 
railroad that upon a Sabbath day a single box car, filled 
with wood pipe, traveled all day behind a locomotive and 
in front of a caboose—a brisk five-hundred-and-ninety- 
mile trek north to the cantonment which was awaiting it. 

Lumber, though the greatest, was only one of the mate- 
rials that went into the building of the cantonments. Take 
Camp Funston, out at Fort Riley, Kansas. It required not 
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only forty-two million feet of lumber from Louisiana and 
Arkansas, but it received nails from De Kalb, Illinois, roof- 
ing paper from Minneapolis, radiators and heating plants 
from Kewanee, Illinois, heating pipes from Pittsburgh, 
machinery from Birmingham, sewer pipe from Missouri, 
steel rails from Pueblo, Colorado, and coal from the Mis- 
souri fields—and all these commodities in carload lots. In 
order to handle it all and handle it promptly the Union 
Pacific double-tracked its line from Manhattan, Kansas, 
to Junction City—twenty miles, and at a cost of a million 
dollars. It also handled forty-three carloads of laborers in 
and out of the camp during each day of the construction. 

In order to facilitate the handling of cantonment supplies 
alone, the American Railway Association established a 
complete transportation bureau, with full authority, and 
in charge of C. E. Denney, an assistant of the president 
of the Nickel Plate Railroad, right in the offices of Col. 
I. W. Littell, who was assigned by the quartermaster’s 
department to the important job of building the great 
new army camps. That bureau not only supervised the 
huge special car movement but also the erection and main- 
tenance of the railroad tracks that served each of them. 

Even in the cases where it was possible to locate the 
cantonments alongside existing railroad lines, it was neces- 
sary to build solidly constructed main-line approaches 
from three to five miles in length. At Des Moines, Iowa, 
and at Annapolis Junction, Maryland, it was necessary to 
rebuild interurban electric lines in order to render them fit 
for the haul of steam-railroad freight and passenger equip- 
ment in and out of the cantonments. 


Upon the heels of the last carloads of lumber and other 
raw materials came the first of the conscripts for the six- 
teen cantonments. To have moved the six hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand men of the first draft in a single week, 
as was originally planned, would have been a real test of the 
efficiency of our sick man of American business. Fortu- 
nately for him, it was decided to break the movement into 
percentage hauls in order to better assimilate the selected 
men as they came into their new barracks. And yet 

““We could move a million soldiers in thirty days,” says 
George Hodges, vice chairman of the War Board, as the 
executive committee of the A. R. A. has come to be known, 
“and do it without a serious disarrangement of existing 
service. A little while ago I should not have believed that 
could be done. Now I know that it is possible.” 


Long Hauls Smoothly Accomplished 


SIWRITE, the first forty-five per cent of the first draft 
for the new National Army has been transported to its 
cantonments—with no more fuss or confusion than would 
attend the special movement of the Barnum & Bailey 
Circus, or the Metropolitan Opera House Company from 
New York over to Boston or from Chicago to St. Paul. 
The movement of these troops has been interspersed with 
that of the federalized National Guard to its camps in the 
South and some fairly sizable movements of the Regular 
Army to the embarkation points along the seaboard. In 
all, approximately seven hundred and twenty thousand 
men have been moved, in distances varying from the 
twenty-five miles for the District of Columbia unit to Camp 
Meade, Maryland, to that of a battalion of San Francisco 
engineers, bound from their home station to a point on the 
North Atlantic coast, a journey which occupied a little less 
than seven days’ running time. 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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About This Time the Stockholders Began to Assume a 
Close Interest in Their New Mexico Investment 


thousand noses, was aware that quiet, brown-haired 

Roger Bankson would have married lively, light- 
haired Jean Bonring long ago had Roger been earning 
enough to smile at rent, table, clothing, gas and movies for 
two. No one but Jean’s and Roger’s families knew how 
much Roger was getting; but various persons bet a soda, 
a sundae and a beer respectively that his pay envelope 
didn’t bulge with more than two fives and five ones a week. 
And they were correct. 

Roger Bankson was what a college president would term 
a conservative young man. He was not the exploited type 
who catches the same car to work every morning and steps 
brightly into the office just as the clock starts to chant 
the hour. No one set his or her watch by Roger Bankson. 
Conservatism, Roger felt, followed the times, not the time. 
There were times when it was necessary, in his.judgment, 
to be a trifle late. Perhaps for the sake of a nickel or the 
exercise he walked to work. Perhaps he washed his hair, 
having suddenly discovered that his mother had cleaned 
his brush and comb. Perhaps he lay in bed a few minutes 
longer breathing the scorchy aroma from the kitchen, 
where his mother was pressing his trousers and tie. 

At his favorite religious institution, the bank, Roger had 
a savings account at three per cent, a checking account at 
two and a half per cent, and Christmas and vacation funds 
at three per cent, compounded regularly. His total bank 
deposits, however, had never exceeded a hundred and 
twenty dollars. Conservatism, Roger felt, was not miser- 
liness, but rather the art of looking presentable in clothes, 
beard, hair and linen, reading books and magazines, going 
out to meet people evenings in a quiet, gentlemanly Mon- 
mouth way, developing a nice, likable personality, a pleas- 
ant voice pitched safely between tremolo and a saw, a 
well-groomed young figure, and an interest in nearly all 
sports except poker. Even in five hundred, no one had 
ever seen Roger Bankson bid himself or his constant part- 
ner, Jean Bonring, into the hole. 

If there was a girl in Monmouth with the good will of 
nearly everybody, it was Jean Bonring. Jean and her 
mother managed to occupy their big gray church of a 
house, always cool, behind a row of horse-chestnuts. 
Hunter Bonring, Esquire, the father, had some years past 
left the shade of these horse-chestnuts to take up his silent 
residence under the junipers and arborvites on white- 
dotted Grandview Hill. 

Jean was simple and democratic, as her father had 
been. She had inherited also his cool drawl, which always 
contrasted deliciously with her mother’s rapid tongue. 
Jean knitted afghans and embroidered centerpieces, played 
Verdi and whist, sang Jacobs-Bond, and admired a colora- 
tura voice. She also enjoyed staying up nights with Roger 
longer than her mother had said she might. The remainder 
of the time she helped with the housework and, incidentally, 
taught the third grade in the old First Ward school, where 
she earned nearly as much as Roger. 

Mrs. Bonring was an imposingly large woman, who 
openly longed for the haleyon days when Hunter Bonring, 
Esquire, pushed in her dining-room chair. With secret dis- 
favor she looked on the activities of Monmouth’s Who’s 
Who, sprung up in the last decade, particularly the grocers 
and bakers and hardware dealers who showered dust upon 
her front porch with their pennant-strung automobiles. 
Someone had once said that Lila Bonring had inherited the 
bad qualities of both her parents and the virtues of neither. 

This, however, must have been somewhat exaggerated, 
for there were days when she could be the living image 
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of cordiality; at which 
times she nearly always 
baked little old-fash- 
ioned Maryland jum- 
bles and sent them by 
Jean to the old Misses Montour, who lived ina vine-screened 
house in the next square. Since Jean had stubbornly 
shaken her yellow head, however, and persisted in re- 
maining engaged to a fifteen-dollar-a-week bookkeeper, 
the Misses Montour had grown quite famished for old- 
fashioned Maryland jumbles. 

It had been a year now that Roger and Jean had kept up 
their hopes on fifteen dollars a week. Then, one evening, 
Jean whispered tensely to Roger that her mother that day 
at supper had tried to make her promise to let Seymour 
Rells call at the house to see her. 

Seymour Rells was the son of the vice president of the 
First National Bank. People said that he made a big 
salary as a bond salesman. He covered the territory 
between Harrisburg and Easton in a big strikingly green 
automobile, let the bands remain on his cigars when he 
smoked them, and had been the first man to wear a Palm 
Beach suit in Monmouth. He was easily thirty, and his 
cheeks already jolted flabbily when he jerked in the gears 
of his machine. 

Jean, with a gleam.in her eyes, suggested to Roger that 
they defeat her mother and Seymour Rells by an elope- 
ment. They were walking close together under the shad- 
owy silver maples of Maple Avenue, the oldest and darkest 
street in Monmouth. Roger felt his blood leap under the 
contagion; but he reluctantly shook his head. 

“No hour can come quick enough for me to marry you, 
Jean,” he whispered; “but we don’t want to take our big- 
gest step until it’s a sure thing. Fifteen dollars a week 
isn’t. But twenty is. And Mr. Rawlings will have to give 
mearaise soon. Just stay cool with me and we’ll get there 
yet.” 

So it was settled. Jean aversely agreed to try to endure 
her mother’s remarks and admonitions without back-fire; 
and the next morning Roger earnestly reminded his 
employer that his salary had not been raised for more than 
a year. Mr. Rawlings apologized and promised that the 
delayed raise should take effect the very next pay day. 
Roger and Jean were elated—until Roger opened his neat 
little Manila envelope, with the advertisement of the Mon- 
mouth Trust Company on the back, and 
found that he had been advanced from fif- 
teen dollars a week to the princely sum of 
sixteen dollars. 

Roger had never been bluer than on this 
Saturday when he came straggling home. 
After dinner his older brother Dan, who by 
dint of bottomless energy and lidless ideas 
had nearly wrecked a dying company, of 
which he had been assistant manager, and 
now on the strength of such was enjoying 
married life at home on a job with a rival con- 
cern at thirty dollars a week, took Roger into 
the front room for a brotherly téte-a-téte. 

“There’s something 
radically wrong with 
you, Roj, and I’m going 
to tell you right out 
what it is,” he began. 
“Tt’s this dog-gone old- 
maidish waiting on what 
you call a sure thing. 
There ain’t no such ani- 
mal. The nearest rela- 
tion to it is a mortgage 
at five or six per cent; 
and by the time you’ve © 
hooked in enough prin- 
cipal to live off the in- 
terest you'll be ripe to 
have your grandchildren 
walking solemnly after 
you. Makeme your mir- 
ror for once and take a 
gesicht at yourself. Here 
you are, twenty-four 
years old, and pulling 
down only sixteen cart 
wheels for posting a 
whole week with blue 
and green ink in a can- 
vas-bound ledger that outweighs any 
pulpit Bible in captivity. And you’re 
a dog-gone good bookkeeper. The 
trouble is a good bookkeeper is no 
good when it comes to salary. A 
bookkeeper is only a simple recorder 
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longer, but | 
or an accountant or an office manager, or son: 
digs up facts to record. Get me?” ‘ 
Roger nodded doubtfully. | 
“Retrospect yourself a little in the gills,” w) 
admonishingly. ‘‘Start in on yourself when ° 
kid. Did mother ever worry about your sy 
penny? Not on your life! You used to sleep w; 
tucked up in your little fist as tight as an oyster 
You never even tried to bust open your bank ¢ 
nickel back out of the slot with a hairpin. Up 
months ago you used to ask your mother Ww 
might take a bath. You still graciously inforn: 
ever you are going to take one, which is too da| 
any hustling business man. Your habit of ki 
habit is as bad as dad, who still carries his glass 
upstairs every night, like he used to when us| 
get thirsty before morning. You’ll never get 
long as you'll stay satisfied to keep on pu; 
figures that another guy has to tell you are r| 
you need to cultivate is initiative with a capita, 
“But I have initiative, Dan,” returned Ri 
“I’m only waiting till I find a sure thing to usi 
“Oh, mother!” gushed Dan, waving his arm 
above his head. “After all that hot stuff! | 
never change if you live till the crack 0’ doom) 
It seemed that Dan had prophesied a mouth, 
brothers mechanically continued to know bette! 
upstairs to take a bath within an hour and; 
Roger went up for the same purpose. His mot} 
thinking, continued to dish up dinner with pci 
on the stove for her youngest, knowing that ' 
likely be some conservative reason why he 
Johnny at the Tablecloth. And Jean Bonrin: 
to try to be patient as she scanned the horizc 
for the approaching dust of their sure thing. | 
Then Roger’s Great-Uncle Simpson died in P| 
leaving Roger’s mother his sole heir. Roger ¢ 
ried to Jean with the sad news. Their sure thini 
Soberly they condoled with each other on Und} 
unfortunate death at sixty-seven years, and 
ing a cozy cottage with a little o 
Roger asked Mr. Rawlings for 
leave and accompanied his 
Philadelphia. 4 
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ding after the funeral Roger unearthed a bunch 
opened his late uncle’s strong box in the library. 
ity odor floated up as he turned back the ja- 
( Here were canceled and expired agreements, 
racts and deeds, beautifully leathered bank 
dufficient canceled checks to start in the waste- 
ess. There was also an inner steel drawer. 
Heep with important-looking documents. 
folded one of them. Christopher! A stock 
Roger tremblingly opened a second document. 
ee certificate! He opened them all. All stock 
| Each was beautiful enough to frame. Each 
fent design. All were delicately and painstak- 
y’ed, finer done than a bank note. The filigree 
ome were printed in black, some in maroon, 
na, some in half-tone green, a few in brown, 
fir in gold, and one in silver. Each was duly 
) tersigned, numbered, dated, and sealed with 
yrespective corporation seal. All bore the 
i forated edge, 
y.ad been truly 
/eir respective 


a to his par- 
the imposing 
qi. 
yional Copper, 
id shares,’”’ he 
dile-American 
ny, five hun- 
iis. Amalga- 
i rder Houses, 
ie shares. 
ate Corpora- 
vlredthousand 
aware Slate 
@ ninety thou- 
}. Delaware 
noration, one 
1 twenty thou- 
é Mother, did 
jat your Uncle 
wi president of 
ye Slate Cor- 
‘dis name is 
ron each cer- 
“1 off the re- 
jertificates. 
2 ty-eight. He 
‘sal number of 
psented. The 
e million two 
jousand and 
« At its par 
eat block of 
¥ ‘th half a mil- 
s [f the present 
12 ten dollars 
ild aggregate 
ue of twelve 
s. 
had vaguely unpleasant memories that all 
ijates were not considered a sure thing. The 
ight of this the more he began to harbor a 
on regarding these certificates; The next 
le Simpson’s lawyer confirmed his doubts. 
ficate in the lovely lot was good for a trolley 
twas, however, an important-looking receipt 
dred shares of the Sure Thing Mining Com- 
liestment Uncle Simpson had made with his 
lred dollars, just a week before he died, and 
wyer dryly mentioned, did not have a fair 
to announce its bankruptcy. 
;dumbly back to Monmouth, with amethyst 
* windows, and found that during his short 
Srm had blown suddenly out of the west and 
l' his prospective house furnishings. The name 
ras Seymour Rells, and he had just come from 


@r called that evening at the big gray Bonring 

{ the sturdy horse-chestnuts, Jean met his 

ening report with cheerful eyes. 

7 (badly about your Uncle Simpson, Roger,’’ 
have good news. We are about to make our 

tamoment Roger didn’t know just. how he 

Out on the side porch and I’ll tell you all 

promised. 

wed her to the dim lawn-facing veranda, 

‘pungent fragrance of the early brown horse- 

8S came strongly on the dewy night air. 

vy I don’t like Seymour Rells a little bit as a 

confessed, “but I do say he has proved 

4“ Omother. He is letting her in on a wonderful 

t) at is rare in such a small city and is usually 
»men of large means.”’ 

s/s?” asked Roger, pricking up his ears sus- 


“‘Don’t Feel Badly, Roger. I Have Good News. 


“The Santa Angela Mining Corporation. Isn’t ita 
pretty name? This company has a gold mine that is going 
to prove a wonder in about a month, and then the stock 
will go away up and mother will make many times as much 
as she can put into it.” 

Roger swallowed gulpingly and Jean went on: 

“Mother, you know, still has about three thousand dol- 
lars in the railroad shares that daddy left her. There were 
eight thousand; but it took the rest to live and put me 
through school after daddy died. If mother only had more 
to put in! Three thousand isn’t so bad, of course. When 
we get our first dividend check mother is going to buy an 
automobile, and I am to learn to run it.” 

“Can you let me talk a few minutes with your mother, 
Jean?” requested Roger, wiping his forehead. 

“T wouldn’t if I were you, Roger,’ said Jean, gently. 
“As usual, mother hasn’t been saying very complimentary 
things about you, and she might take the opportunity to 
ask you to stay away from the house.” 


“Then you tell her for me,” pleaded Roger. ‘Tell her 
for heaven’s sake to stay away from this gold-mining 
stock and keep her money where it is!- Railroad shares are 
speculation enough.” 

“You don’t understand, Roger,” said Jean patiently. 
“This is no speculation. It is practically an established 
mine. They have almost dug into the vein. The vein is 
there, because there is a beautiful outcropping. The 
property is on the land of a Mr. George, who used to own 
miles and miles round this particular point. He sold all his 
other land but this. Everybody knows that a man always 
keeps the best: land for himself.”’ 

“Tt mightn’t be good enough to sell to anybody round 
there,” suggested Roger, perspiringly. “Listen, Jean! 
Please don’t let your mother go into this. Ninety-nine 
chances out of a hundred she will lose every penny.” 

“T don’t see how, Roger,’’ reproved Jean stiffly. “The 
gold is there, or they wouldn’t be permitted to call it a 
gold mine. And it costs only twenty-five cents a share. 
That is much more reasonable than railroad stock. You 
get more for your money, don’t you see!” 

Earnestly, then, Roger told about the twelve hundred 
thousand worthless shares his mother had just inherited. 

“But this must be different, Roger,” insisted Jean. “Mr. 
Cettrick and’ Mr. Bennett- Robinson are going into it. 
Your own employer, Mr. Rawlings, is going in; and Mr. 
George Carter, the Laidlaw Brothers, and lots of others 
are already in it. Mother and I saw their names down on 
the list. These men are investing thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars. They are business men; and business men 
wouldn’t go into it unless they knew it was a good thing.”’ 

“Wasn’t mother’s Uncle Simpson a business man?’ 
reminded Roger. 

“Then there’s another feature about it,” said Jean— 
“only you mustn’t tell mother I told you. Mr. Rells, 
knowing that mother isn’t wealthy, made her a special 
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offer of twenty cents a share if she would pay cash instead 
of on the installment plan. You mustn’t mention this to a 
soul, Roger! Mr. Rells said that if the wealthy men of 
town heard of it he should be swamped with applications. 
And he doesn’t want all rich people. The rich have made 
enough money, he says. He prefers to help others less 
fortunate. I was really surprised in him. You ought to see 
the photographs of the beautiful country down there! 
Simply wonderful! Mother thinks she will send the rail- 
road company stocks to New York on Monday to be sold.”’ 

As Roger went home that evening from the gray house 
behind the horse-chestnuts, he discovered that a hard 
resentment was ablaze inside of him. For three years he 
had been slaving over ledgers, trying to work up to a posi- 
tion on which he could safely marry. The most he had been 
able to get out of his employer was about eight hundred 
dollars a year. Along had come Seymour Rells, with his 
green automobile, fat cheeks, and a pretty piece of paper; 
and he. was going to get many thousands in a few days. 
Roger’s resentment lapped 
hotly on. By morning it 
had ignited the hard coal 
of his conservatism. 

“Dan was right! In a 
world like this I need more 
reckless initiative,’’ he told 
himself grittingly. ‘‘If 
these people want to buy a 
pretty sheet of paper de- 
scribing a certain hole in 
the ground or intentions of 
digging one, why don’t I 
sell it to them as well as 
Seymour Rells? If he can 
afford to risk his big rep- 
utation on a gold mine, I 
can afford to risk my little 
one on a mine of copper or 
silver or zine.” 

Before going to see Jean 
that evening he wired a 
long night letter to the 
Sure Thing Mining Com- 
pany, Sure Thing, New 
Mexico, asking for terms 
and state agency on the 
Sure Thing stock subscrip- 
tion if same was still open, 
and that they should send 
him by special delivery a 
lot of descriptive matter 
and blanks, especially col- 
ored pictures of the scenery 
round the mine. He gave 
bank references and added 
how the mine’s name had 
appealed tohim. Thenext 
day he received a telegram 
from Sure Thing stating 
that he was now their state 
representative and that all 

ye data had been sent to him. 

Roger went to his employer that afternoon and in almost 
a whisper mentioned that if he cared to hold off his invest- 
ment in the Santa Angela Mining Corporation for a few 
days, he—Roger—would investigate an inside market tip 
he had heard through an uncle of his from Philadelphia 
who owned over a million shares of different stocks. Mr. 
Rawlings became immediately interested, agreeing that 
the proposition sounded mysteriously promising. Grimly 
cheered, Roger insisted his way in to Jean’s mother that 
evening. By painting the certainty of riches from the Sure 
Thing, using the name of his employer as a lever, he induced 
her to hold the cash from the sale of her railroad shares 
until he saw her again. 

In due time Roger’s package came to him from the Sure 
Thing. , It contained:a great, stoutly bound prospectus, 
long and broad enough to cover any of his ledgers at the 
office. The pages were of heavy cardboard, like the leaves 
of a photograph album, and opened with a series of pasted 
photographs. These included the outcropping, the upper 
tunnel, the lower tunnel, the reservoir, a piece of machine 
equipment, and three machine men in rubber suits, drilling 
into the face at the Sure Thing. 

Next came several pages of photographed letters from 
New Mexico business men and political leaders, stating 
their faith in the Sure Thing Mine. There were photo- 
graphed copies of the official assays of pickings in the out- 
crop and upper tunnel, carbon typewritten copies of reports 
of mining engineers, clippings from Western newspapers, 
a blue print showing the several government claims, and a 
general report of conditions by the manager of the com- 
pany. The book closed with a list of tempting figures of the 
output, in tons and in dollars and cents, of the big pro- 
ducers of the district, and was replete with a set of beauti- 
fully colored post cards of each operation in question. 

In addition to the prospectus there were several dozen 
copies of a convincing booklet entitled When You Turn 
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Me Down, You Lose; a package of subscription application 
and receipt blanks, and a sample subscription agreement, 
backed with the same blue paper familiar to a lawyer’s 
brief and containing a list of the names and addresses of the 
chief subscribers, with the respective amounts subscribed. 

When Roger, at twelve o’clock that night, had finished 
studying the big book he almost wished he himself had 
capital to invest in the Sure Thing. Next morning, when 
the Bankson family rose, the members found him poring 
over the book again. His mother and Dan picked at the 
pages curiously. 

“You’re not going to get interested in such a thing after 
the lesson you learned from your poor Uncle Simpson!”’ 
wondered his mother. 

“Uncle Simpson,” replied Roger gently, “‘was, to speak 
offensively, a boob. God rest his old soul! He bit at every 
bait that came along. He was so terrifically easy that 
those crooks even made him president of their own crooked 
slate company! I’m no Uncle Simpson, mother. Leave 
this to me.” 

“You mustn’t talk disrespectful of Uncle Simpson,” 
said Mrs. Bankson. “‘He had a big heart.”’ 

“But not a little bit of common sense,” 
Roger sadly. 

“For glory’s sake, mother,” spoke up Dan, paging inter- 
estedly through his brother’s big book, “‘don’t discourage 
Roj now when he’s getting into the first live thing he’s ever 
tried to do! Roj, this Sure Thing looks good to me. Put 
me down for about a thousand shares. I’ll give you a 
check when the first payment’s due.” 

Mrs. Lila Bonring was openly antagonistic when Roger 
parted his big book before her on her living-room table 
that evening. But Roger confidently turned to the first 
page. 

“The Sure Thing Mining Company owns over five 
hundred acres of land. Here they are on the blue print. 


murmured 


Al CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY OF THE LONE WOLF 


XVII 
HE person in the educated evening clothes 
[ve made known as Mr. Revel. For Lan- 
yard’s benefit and his own he vacated the 
chair beside Sophie Weringrode, seating himself 
to one side of Cecelia Brooke, who had Velasco 
between her and the soi-disant princess. Already a waiter 
had placed and was filling glasses for Lanyard and the girl. 

With the best grace he could muster the adventurer sat 
down, accepted a cigarette from the Weringrode case, and 
with openly impertinent eyes inspected the intrigante criti- 
cally. She endured that ordeal well, smiling confidently, a 
handsome creature with a beautiful body bewitchingly 
gowned. 

Time, he considered, had been kind to Sophie—time, the 
mysteries of the modern toilet and the astonishing adapta- 
bility of womankind. Splendidly vital, like all of her sort 
who survive, she seemed mysteriously able to renew that 
vitality through the very extravagance with which she 
squandered it. She had lived much of late years, rapidly 
but well, had learned much, had profited by her lessons. 
To-night she looked legitimately the princess of her pre- 
tensions; the manner of the grande dame suited her type; 
her gesture was as impeccable as her taste; prettier than 
ever, she seemed at worst little more than half her age. And 
her quick intelligence mocked the privacy of his reflections. 

“Fair, fast and forty,” she interpreted with a little nod. 

He pretended to be stunned. ‘‘Never!’ he protested 
feebly. 

The woman reaffirmed in a series of rapid nods. ‘“‘Have 
I ever had secrets from you? You are too quick for me, 
monsieur; I do not intend to begin deceiving you at this 
late day—or trying to.” 

“‘Flattery,’’ he declared, ‘‘is meat and drink tome. Tell 
me more.” 

She laughed lightly. ‘“‘Thank you, no; vanity is unbe- 
coming in men; I do not care to make you vain.” 

Aware that Cecelia Brooke was listening all the while 
she seemed to be enchanted with the patter of Mr. Revel 
and the less vapid observations of Velasco, Lanyard sought 
to shunt personalities from himself. 

“And now a princess!” 

“Did you not know I had married? Yes, a princess of 
Spain—and with a castle there, too, if you must know.” 

“Quite a change of atmosphere from Berlin,” he re- 
marked. “But it has done you no visible harm.” 

That won him a black look. ‘‘Oh, Berlin!” she said with 
contemptuous lips. ‘“‘I haven’t been there since the begin- 
ning of war. I wish never to see the place again. True, I 
was born an Austrian; but is that any reason why I should 
love Germany?” 
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All government claims. The best title that can ever be 
secured. Direct from the United States Government 
itself. One hundred acres of the five hundred are in timber. 
Here is a picture taken in the woods. Veautiful trees! The 
Sure Thing need buy no saw or mining timber. 

‘‘This is the upper reservoir. It holds water twenty-one 
feet deep and covers thirty acres. The company owns two 
valuable water rights, capable of generating one thousand 
horse power. 
and fireman. No salaries to them. No fuel to buy. Thou- 
sands of dollars saved each year! 

“Here is the spur of the P. & F. Railroad, which runs 
directly across the Sure Thing property. No expensive 
carting of ore or supplies, as some mines have to do. This 
is an actual photograph of the ore in the vein at the out- 
cropping. Here is the vein at a depth of fifty feet. It shows 
a width of from three to nine feet of galena ore, silver, lead 
and iron carbonates, mixed together. Samples picked up at 
random here show fifty to seventy per cent lead—think 
of that !—and fourteen to thirty ounces of silver. Lead and 
silver are going up all the time. Think what a big daily 
output would amount to! Here is a photographic copy of 
the assay. Neither the camera nor the assay office can lie.” 

Roger now began to warm up to his subject. He himself 
had begun to feel the convincing persuasion of the Sure 


Thing. He dwelt strongly on the unusual size of the vein, © 


the extra stringers of zine and copper that had already been 
cut, the downhill pull to the railroad and the self-drainage 
of the mine. He explained that, with no better ore than 
that of the big producers of the district, the Sure Thing 
would show decidedly better dividends. He paged from 
the letters of reference and recommendation to the type- 
written reports of mining engineers; from these to the 
clippings from newspapers, and laid particular stress on 
the unique system of financing, whereby the subscriber 
does not receive his stock certificate until the mine is 
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By Louis Joseph Vance 


BY HENRY 

She leaned forward, her fan gently tapping the knuckles 
of his hand. 

“Pay less attention to me, 
toward the dancing floor. 
Me, I never tire of her.”’ 

The floor had been cleared. A drummer on the dais was 
sounding the long roll crescendo. At the culminating crash 


” 


she insisted, with a nod 
“You are missing something. 


the lights were everywhere darkened save for an orange- 


colored spot light set in the ceiling immediately above the 
dancing floor. Into that circular field of torrid glare 
bounded a woman wearing little more than an abbreviated 
kirtle of grass strands with a few festoons of artificial 
flowers. Applause roared out to her, the orchestra sounded 
the opening bars of an Americanized Hawaiian melody, the 
woman with extraordinary vivacity began to perform a 
denatured hula—a wild and tawny animal, superbly physi- 
cal, relying with warrant upon the stark sensuality of her 
body to make amends for the censored phrases of the native 
dance. 

‘Lhe floor resounded like a great drum to the stamping 
of her bare feet, till one marveled at such solidity of flesh 
as could endure that punishment. 

Sophie Weringrode lounged negligently upon the table, 
bringing her head near Lanyard’s shoulder. 

“Play fair,” she said between lips that barely moved. 

Without looking round Lanyard answered in the same 
manner: “‘Why ask more than you are prepared to give?”’ 

“The police ran you out of America once. We need only 
publish the fact that Mr. Anthony Ember is the Lone 
Wolf 

“Well?” 

“Leave Berlin out of it, before this girl.’’ 

Lanyard shrugged and laughed quietly. ‘‘What else?” 

“We can’t talk now. Ask me for the next dance.” 

The woman sat back in her chair, attentive to the pos- 
turing of the dancer, slowly fanning herself. 

Lanyard’s semblance of as much interest was nothing 
more; furtively his watchfulness alternated between two 
quarters of the room. On the farther edge of the circle of 
tropical radiance he had marked down a table at which 
two men were seated, Dressler and O’Reilly. No more 
question now as to the personnel of the conspiracy; even 
Velasco had thrown off the mask. The enemy had come 
boldly into the open, indicating a sense of impudent assur- 
ance; indicating, even more, contempt of all opposition. 


This eliminates the services of an engineer ° 


from his big gold-lettered prospectus. When 
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placed on a paying basis—all of which prey, 
and outsiders from juggling and manipulating 
often retards a mine’s development. es 
His own receipt as the Sure Thing Mining! 
state representative would be as good as ar! 
tificate they could issue. He did not neglect to 
the stock of the Sure Thing must be truly m 
than that of other mines if the owners took. 
protect it. An older promoter might have sm 
of the expressions that dropped from Roger’ 
he would have envied the earnest sincerity anc 
the boy’s appeal. | 
As a closing argument Roger turned simpl | 
tifully colored post cards of distriet mines tad 
annual production of each mine in tons and in 
“This seems extraordinarily good, extraordi 
admitted Mrs. Bonring when he had finished. 
I knew someone who was in it.”’ a 
“Mr. Rawlings is going in,” declared Ro 
blinking an eye. “Don’t mention it to Mr. Ry 
Rawlings far prefers it to the Santa Angela pro 
“T believe I prefer it too,” decided Mrs. Bon 
The following evening Roger called at the 
employer. Fairly confident from his practice 
of the evening before, he demonstrated for ty| 


Rawlings asked for a few days to think it oyer| 

“It looks gilt-edge to me,” he added. “Talsi 
own conservative make-up well enough to belis 
would not for a moment consider anything ir) 
did not have absolute faith. Come to see me| 
Friday evening.” n 

When Roger called again at the big whit! 
Friday evening he found his employer ir 
two other gentlemen—Mr. Robinson, 

(Continued on Page 45) 


No longer afraid, they no longa 
ows. Lanyard experienced a pre 
impending. 

In addition he was keeping an 
to the elevator shaft. Once alrea 
letting a bright. window into the farther 
owed room, discovering the figure of the 
silhouette, anxiety in his attitude. He 
somebody, waiting tensely. So were the 0 
that crew and their fellow workers sca 
guests. Lanyard told himself he could guess f 

Only Ekstrom was wanting to ona a: c 
he appeared—if by any chance he should— 
begin to happen. 

If tolerably satisfied that Ekstrom woul 
that night at all events—Lanyard none t 
to be jealously heedful of that doorway. — 

But the hula came to an end without ei 
or the impatience of the maitre d’hétel bein 

Writhing with serpentine grace to the 
mined area, the dancer leaped back into ¢ 
folds of a wrap held by a maid, in which gar 
seen, bowing and laughing, when the lights as 

Without ceasing to play, changing only 
tune, the orchestra swung into a fox-trot. 
across the table to see Cecelia Brooke risil 
the invitation of dapper Mr. Revel. 

In his turn he rose with Sophie Werin 
tient with me,” he begged. “‘It is longs 
music lighter than a cannonade.” 

“But it is simple,” the woman promis 
least, to one who can dance as you could in 
Just follow me till you catch the step. It 
anyway; I desire only the opportunity 

Yielding to his arms she shifted into F 
she spoke: 

“You do admirably, my friend. Never 
your dancing. If you knew how one suil 
and feet of these Americans a 

“Excellent!” he said. “Now that is se 
you are instructed to propose tome?” _ 

She laughed softly. “Always direct! Tr 
never shine as a secret agent.” 

“‘Notasthey shine,’ Lanyard countered- 

“Don’t be a fraud. We are what we are 
Let us not begin to be censorious of each 
of winning a living.” 

‘Agreed. When do we begin to talk bus 

‘Why do you continue so persistenay 

“T am French.” — 
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iy. You are an outlaw, a man without a 
i not change all that?” 

does one effect miracles?”’ 

offers you a refuge, security, freedom to ply 
jhindered—within reasonable limits.” 

change, what do I give?’”’ 

‘ices, as and when required, in our service.’ 

> when?” 


: specific performance?”’ 

we must without fail have, that document 
1 the Brooke girl.”’ 

ye had better continue in English. You are 
tongue unknown 


k rot. You know 
jean. We know you 
ir. You didn’t steal 
{ver to England or 
That is your price 


you have in mind, 
jhen I say I have 
‘1 to the Wilhelm- 


» else can you do 
¢nent? What other 
ah / 
«Sophie, upon my 
yi't got what you 


so keen to get the 
|, the telephone as 
.|und out where she 


1 ” 

' you learn about 

play?” 

a\edit go to Sefior 

‘ aw you first.”’ 

= as much. 
I haven’t what 


1y it back to Miss 


thing to give her, 
n hing.” 

lan was silent 
-¢ound of the floor; 
| 12 something,’”’ she 


kp anything from 
n love with the 


\ost lost step, then 
jought to derision. 
itinto your pretty 
ie’ 
| 1 know it yourself, 
»» 
St j ! ” 
god maliciously. 
Or. Possibly you 
of 2d to think as yet. 
ki w the truth your- 
ll 
a 
4 


et 


' the better quali- 
ut it. Also, you 
? he demanded 
8) paused with in- 


31\ g as she possesses 
er, ~since you have 
r fe is endangered 
thi yours.” 

snigot it!’’ Lanyard 
‘ 2arly in panic as 


he voman jeered. 
ol, after all!” 

ar he said teasingly, ‘“‘do you really want to 
4 


*“So you confess to some 


become of that document?”’ 


Tl you?” 


ed to his in childlike candor. ‘‘Need you 


n the adventuress was silent for a little. 
know?” 

}/iquire why he murdered Von Harden; then 
took him to Ninety-fifth Street twice this 
bout nine o’clock, again at midnight.” 
2mad,monsieur. Karl would not dare 2 
now him—or have forgotten he was trained 
onal Bureau, and there learned how to sell 
3 to a business that won’t bear publicity.” 


“T wonder,” the woman mused. 
trusted that one.” 

“Shall I give you the key?” 

“Tf you love Karl as little as I ——” 

“But where do you suppose the good man is, this night 
of nights?’’ 

“Who knows? He was not here when I arrived at mid- 
night. I have seen nothing of him since.” 

“When you do—if he shows himself at all—look him over 
carefully for signs of wear and tear.” 

“Yes, monsieur? And in what respect?’ 

“Look for cuts about his head and hands—possibly else- 
where. And, should he confess to an affair with a wind 


“Never have I wholly 


Ekstrom Did Not Stir Other Than to Raise Weaponiess Hands in Deference to the Pistol 


shield in a motor accident, ask him what happened to the 
study window in the house at Ninety-fifth Street.” 

Impish glee danced in the woman’s eyes. “ Your handi- 
work, dear friend?”’ 

““A mere beginning. You may tell him so if you like.” 

He was subjected to a convulsive squeeze. “‘ Never have 
I felt so kindly disposed toward an enemy !”’ 

“Tt is true, I were a better foe to Germany if I kept my 
counsel and let Ekstrom continue to play double.” 

The music ceasing, to be followed by the inevitable 
clamor for more, Lanyard offered an arm upon which 
Sophie rested a detaining hand. 

““No—wait! We dance this encore. I have more to say 
to you.” 

He submitted amiably, the more so since not ill-pleased 
with himself. And when again they were moving round the 
floor she bore more heavily upon his shoulder, and was 
thoughtful longer than he had expected. 

Then: “Attention, my friend!” 

“T am listening, Sophie.” 


“Tf what you hint is true—and I do not doubt it is— 
Karl’s day is done.” 

““Morenearly than he dreams,” Lanyard affirmed grimly. 

“‘T shan’t be sorry. I am German through and through; 
what I do, I do for the Fatherland, and in that find absolu- 
tion for many things I care not to remember. If through 
what you tell me I may prove Karl traitor | owe you some- 
thing.” 

“Always it has been my fondest hope, Sophie, some day 
to have you in my debt.” 

Her fingers tightened on his. ‘Do not jest in the shadow 
of death. Since you have been unwise enough to venture 
here to-night you will not be permitted to leave alive— 
unless you pledge yourself to us 
and prove your sincerity by pro- 
ducing that paper.” 

“That sounds reasonable— 
like Prussia. What next?” 

“T have warned you, so have 
paid off my debt. The rest is 
your affair.” 

“Do you imagine I take this 
seriously ?”’ 

“Tt will turn out seriously for 
you if you do not.” 

“How can I be prevented from 
leaving when I will, from a pub- 
lic restaurant?” 

“‘Ts it possible you don’t know 
this place? It is maintained by 
the Wilhelmstrasse. Attempt to 
leave it without coming to a sat- 
isfactory understanding, and see 
what happens!” 

“‘What, for instance?” 

“The lights would be out be- 
fore you were half across the 
room. When they went up again 
the Lone Wolf would be no more, 
and never asoul here would know 
who stabbed him or what be- 
came of the knife.”’ 

*‘Are you by any chance 
amusing yourself at my ex- 
pense?” 

Once more the woman showed 
him her handsome eyes; he found 
them frankly grave, earnest, un- 
wavering. 

“Tf you will not listen your 
blood be on your own head.” 

“Forgive me! I didn’t mean 
to seem rude ——” 

“Still, you do not believe!”’ 

“You are wrong. Iam merely 
amused.” 

“Tf you understood you could 
never mock your peril.’’ 

“But I don’t mock it. I am 
enchanted with it. LI accept it, 
and it renews my youth. This 
might be Paris of the days when 
you ran with the Pack, Sophie— 
and I alone!” 

The woman moved her pretty 
shoulders impatiently. “I think 
you are either mad or—the very 
soul of courage!”’ 

The encore ended; they re- 
turned to the table, Sophie lean- 
ing lightly on Lanyard’s arm, 
chattering gay trivialities. 

Dropping into her chair she 
bent over toward Cecelia Brooke. 

““He dances adorably, my 
dear!’’ the intrigante declared. 
“But I dare say you know that 
already.” 

The English girl shook her head, smiling. ‘‘Not yet.” 

“Then lose no time! You two should dance well to- 
gether, for you are more of asize. I think the next number 
will be a waltz. We get altogether too few of them; these 
American dances, these one-steps and fox-trots, they are 
not dances, they are mere romps—favorites none the 
less. And there is always more room on the floor; so few 
waltz nowadays. Really, you must not miss this oppor- 
tunity.” 

This playful insistence, the light stress she laid upon her 
suggestion that Cecelia Brooke dance with him, considered 
in conjunction with her recent admonition, impressed Lan- 
yard as significantly inconsistent. Sophie was no more a 
woman to make purposeless gestures than she was one 
sufficiently wanting in finesse to signal him by pressures 
of her foot. There was sheer intention in that itera- 
tionsa . lose no time . you must not miss this 
opportunity.”” Something had happened even since their 
dance; she had observed something momentous, and was 
warning him to act quickly if he meant to act at all. 
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With unruffled amiability, 
amused, urbane, Lanyard bowed 
his petition across the table, and 
was rewarded by a bright nod of 
promise. 

Lighting another cigarette he 
lounged back, poised his wine glass 
delicately, with the eye of a con- 
noisseur appraised its pale amber 
tint, touched it lightly to his lips, 
inhaling critically its bouquet, 
sipped and signified ap- 
proval of the vintage by 
sipping again—all without 
missing one bit of business 
in a scene enacted on the 
far side of theroom, directly 
behind him but reflected 
in a mirror panel of the 
wall he faced. 

The diplomatist 
charged with the task of 
discriminating the sheep 
from the goats in the 
lower lobby had come 
up to confer with his col- 
league, the maitre d’hétel 
of the upperstory. When 
Lanyard first saw the 
man he was standing by 
the elevator shaft, none 
too patiently awaiting 
the attention of the 
other, who, caught by inadver- 
tence at some distance, was 
moving to join him, with what 
speed he could manage thread- 
ing the thick-set tables. 

Was this what Sophie had no- 
ticed? Hadshe likewise, perhaps, 
received some signal from the 
guardian of the lower gateway? 
A signal possibly indicating that Ekstrom had arrived? 

They met at last, those two, and discreetly conferred 
together, the maitre d’hétel betraying welcome mitigation 
of that neryous tension which had heretofore so palpably 
affected him; and as the other stepped back into the ele- 
vator Lanyard saw this one’s glance irresistibly attracted 
to the table dedicated to the service of the Princess de 
Alavia. Something resembling satisfaction glimmered in 
the fellow’s eyes. It was apparent he anticipated early 
relief from a distasteful burden of responsibility. 

Then, at ease in the belief he was unobserved, he turned 
to a near-by table, round which four had gathered without 
the solace of feminine society—four men whose stamp was 
far from reassuring despite their strikingly quiet demeanor 
and inconspicuously correct investiture of evening dress. 
Two were unmistakable sons of the Fatherland; all were 
well set-up, with the look of men who would figure to 


advantage in any affair calling for physical competence - 


and courage, from coffee and pistols at sunrise to a battle 
royal in a Tenderloin dive. 

Their table commanded both ways out, by the stairs 
and by the elevator, much too closely for Lanyard’s peace 
of mind. And more than one looked thoughtfully his way 
while the maitre d’hétel hovered above them, murmuring 
confidentially. 

Four nods sealed an understanding with him. He 
strutted off with far more manner than had been his at 
any time since the arrival of Lanyard, and vented an ex- 


cess of spirits by berating bitterly an unhappy clown of a 


waiter for some trivial fault. 
The first bars of another dance number sang through the 
rumor of voices—truly, as Sophie had foretold, a waltz. 
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4 ipesanceaed in the old school of the dance Lanyard was 
unversed in that graceless seamper which to-day passes 
as the waltz with a generation largely too indolent or too 
inept of foot to learn to dance. 

His was that flowing waltz of melting rhythm, the waltz 
of yesterday, that dance of dances to whose measures a 
civilization more sedate in its amusements, less jealous of 
its time, danced, flirted, loved and broke its hearts. 

Into the swinging movement of that antiquated waltz 
Lanyard fell without a qualm of doubt, all ignorant as he 
was of his benighted ignorance; and instantly, with the 
ease and gracious assurance of a dancer born, Cecelia 
Brooke adapted herself to his step and guidance, with rare 
pliancy made her every movement exquisitely synchro- 
nous with his. 

No need to lead her, no need for more than the least of 
pressures upon her yielding waist; no need for anything 
but absolute surrender to the magic of the moment. 

Effortless, like creatures of the music adrift upon its 
sounding tides, they circled the floor once, twice and 
again, before reluctantly Lanyard brought himself to 
shatter the spell of that enchantment. 


“*Stole Away!’’ He Muttered Briefly 
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Looking down with an apologetic smile he 
asked: ‘‘Mademoiselle, do you know you 
can be an excellent actress?” 

As if in resentment the girl glanced up- 
ward sharply with clouded eyes. 

“So can most women, in emergency.” 

“T mean—I have something serious to 
say; nobody must guess your thoughts.” 

She said simply: “‘I will do my best.’” 

“You must—you must appear quite 

‘charmed. Also, should you catch me smirk- 

ing like an infatuated ninny, remember I 

am only doing my own indifferent best to 

act.” 

Laughter trembled deliciously in her 
voice: “‘I promise faithfully to bear in mind 
your heartlessness.”’ 

“T am an ass,” he enunciated with the 
humility of conviction. ‘But that can’t be 
helped. Attend to me, if you please—and 
do not start. This place turns out to be a 
nest of Prussian spies. I was brought here 
by atrick. I understand the order is, I may 
not leave alive.” 

Playing her part»so well as almost to em- 
barrass Lanyard himself, the girl smiled dar- 
ingly into his eyes. 

“Because of that packet?” she breathed. 

“Because of that, mademoiselle.” 

“Where is it?” 

For an instant Lanyard lost countenance 
absolutely. Through sheer good fortune the 
girl was now dancing with face averted, her 
head so nearly touching his shoulder that it 
seemed to rest upon it. 

Nevertheless it was at cost of a heroic strug- 
gle that he fought down all signs of that shock 
with which it had been borne in upon him that 
he dared not promise the girl her packet was 
in safe hands. 

Though he had failed in his efforts to re- 
store the thing to her, that she might consign 
it as she saw fit and so discharge her personal trust, till 
now Lanyard had solaced himself with a hazy notion that 
she would in turn be comforted when she learned the 
document was in the keeping of her country’s secret 
service. 

Impossible to tell her that; his own act had rendered it 
impossible, that act the outcome of willful paltering with 
his infirmity, his itch for thieving. 

Of a sudden the pilfered necklace secreted in an inner 
pocket of his waistcoat, above his heart, seemed to have 
gained the weight of so much lead. 

The hideous consciousness of the 
thing stung like the bite of live coals. 

This woman was in distress; he 
yearned to lighten her burden; he 
could do that with half a dozen 
words; his guilt prohibited. 

A thief! 

Now indeed the 
Lone Wolf tasted 
shame and realized 
its bitterness. 

Puzzled by his 
constraint the girl’s 
eyes again sought 
his; and warned in 
time by the move- 
ment of her head 
he mustered impu- 
dence to meet their 
question with the 
look of tenderness 
that went with the 
role she suffered 
him to play. 

“What is the matter?” 

“T am ashamed that I 
have failed you ——” 

“Don’t think of that. I 
know you did your best. 
Only tell me what became 
ofits: 

“Tt was stolen; when I 
returned to my stateroom 
that night I was held up 
and robbed. The thief shot at 
me, killed his confederate, de- 
camped by way of the port. I 
pursued. Another aided him to 
overpower and cast me over- 
board.” 

“Yet you escaped!”’ 

Strange she should seem more 
intrigued by that than concerned 
about her loss! 

“T escaped.” 


time. 


Strand After Strand Parted Grudgingly 
Till it Fell Away Altogether 


“You don’t know who stole the packet‘ 

“‘T don’t recall the man among the passe 
may have been in the boats, a fellow of abou, 
with a flowing beard ——” 4 

He sketched broadly Ekstrom as he ha ( 1 se 
Stanistreet library. 

Her eyes quickened. 

“One such escaped in our boat, the s 
think his name was Anderson.” 

“Doubtless the same.” 

“Then it is gone!” 

For once in his acquaintance with her 1 
seemed to falter; she became a burden, b 
all grace and spontaneity. 

Lanyard was constrained to swing h 


Almostinstantly sherecollected herselfl c0Vi 
with a little laugh innocent of any hint of | 
and showed him, and the room as well, ar, 
nance—all with such address and art that 
might well have escaped notice, otherwise h; 
a bit of natural by-play. ay 

Yet distress was too eloquent in the br 
“What am I to do?” ; 

Heartsick, self-sick to boot, he essaye! 
she consult Colonel Stanistreet; but lacki! 
effrontery stammered and fell silent. . 

Perhaps misinterpreting she cried in qu ie 
“T am forgetting! Forgive me. I should h L 
are you to do?” 

He whipped his wits without ruth. 

“Look down, turn your face aside, smile, I; 
a desperate remedy, but the best I can con 
the lift comes up we must try to be nea 
row of tables that we must break throug 
Leave that to me, follow as I clear a way 
the lift. If anything happens run down th 
left. The ground floor is two flights below. . 
way detained don’t stop—go on, get your w 


she had m 
iteration, 

“Once o 
tries to hin 
them intimida 
ing quiet, but 
at the top of y 
beasts abo 
woman—or 
noise. : 

“Not only 1 
them off but 


pretty, eyes | 
alone. ? 
“We are no 
now,” she sai 
“But the door: 
Here comes ti 
more round - 
They drif 
witching ma 
movement n 
“You are 
after a little. ~\ 
Lanyard al 
warning pressur 
The elevate 
at the floor, it 
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engaged in a far 
. room, while those 


‘le guardians of the 
iiping with anima- 


z them avoided collision by a 
i) Over his partner’s head the 


temper on Lanyard’s indifferent back. 
guests who sat between the dancing 
lator Lanyard wasted no consideration. 
| uly between two adj oining tables he lifted one 


wung an arm round the girl’s waist, all but 
lough the lane he had created, followed with- 
as pause. . 

2 quickly accomplished that the girl was in 


g>e boy aside he seized the operating lever and 
»notch labeled Descend. An instant of pause 
il its attendant the elevator seemed stalled in 
M sfaction. Beyond the door somebody loosed 
eccreech. Angry hands drummed on the glass 
it a shudder the car started spasmodically, 
vi ard at first gently, then with greater speed, 
ajibrupt stop at the street level with a shock 
‘Tew its passengers from their feet. 

aN that senseless punishment of the panel con- 
or other intelligence conceived the notion of 
ear to return; its annunciator buzzed stri- 
! ously. 

ni the lower door -Lanyard threw it back, 
iding the lobby deserted but for a simpering 
4 00m girls, to one of whom he flipped a silver 


hii ady’s wraps—be quick!” 

ling the coin the girl snatched the check 
) 1a Tooke and darted into the women’s dressing 

r0 hout a wait of agonizing suspense the ele- 
: tined cowering in a corner of the car, staring 

at some shape of terror, while the ignored 

he vithout cessation to persistent pressure from 


n€ ark entrance to the lower dining room the 
piaatist popped with the distracted look of a 
a: about to be ravished of its young. 

snot leaving?” heexpostulated shrilly, dart- 


Spped him with a look whose menace was 


ded one made as if to block the doorway. 
eur—mademoiselle 4 


| 


He Turned, Swung an Arm Round the Girl’s Waist and 
Alli But Tkrew Her Through the Lane He Had Created 


Lanyard caught the fellow’s arm, sent him spinning like 
atop. “Out of the way, you rat!” he snapped. Then to 
the girl: ‘“‘Be quick!” 

As she shouldered into a compartment of the revolving 
door incoherent yells began to echo down the staircase 
well. At length it had occurred to those above to utilize 
that means of descent. 

Wedged in the wheeling door, a final glimpse of the 
lobby showed Lanyard the startled, puttylike mask of the 
maitre d’hotel at the head of the stairway with, beyond 
him, the head of one who, though in shadow, uncommonly 
resembled Ekstrom—but Ekstrom as he was of old, without 
his beard. 

That picture passed like a flash on a cinema screen. 
They were on the sidewalk and the girl was running toward 
a taxicab, the only vehicle of its class in sight, at the curb 
just above the entrance. 

Coatless and bareheaded Lanyard swung to face the 
door porter, a towering, brawny animal in livery, self- 
confident and something more than keen to interfere; but 
his mouth, opening to utter some sort of protest, shut 
suddenly without articulation when Lanyard displayed for 
his benefit an automatic. And he fell back smartly. 

Jerking open the cab door the girl stumbled into the far 
corner of the seat. The motor was churning in promising 
fashion, the chauffeur settling into place at the wheel. 
Into his hand Lanyard thrust a ten-dollar bill. 

“The Knickerbocker!”’ he ordered. ‘‘Stop for nobody. 
If followed steer for the nearest cop. There’ll beno change.”’ 

He closed the door sharply, leaned over it, dropped the 
little pistol into the girl’s lap. 

““Chances are you won’t want that—but you may.” 

She bent forward quickly, eyes darkly lustrous with 
alarm, and dropped a hand upon his arm. 

“But you ?”’ she remonstrated. 

“Tt is 1 whom they want, not you. I won’t subject you 
to the hazard of my company.”’ 

Gently Lanyard lifted the hand from his sleeve, brushed 
it gallantly with his lips, released it. 

“Good night!’’ he laughed, then stepped back, waved a 
hand to the chauffeur: ‘‘Go!” 


The taxicab shot away like a racing hound 
unleashed. With a sigh of relief Lanyard 
gave himself wholly to the question of his 
own salvation. The rank of waiting motor 
cars offered no hope; all but one were pri- 
vate town cars and limousines, operated by 
liveried drivers. A solitary roadster at the 
head of the line tempted and was rejected; 

even though it had no guardian chauffeur, some- 
thing of which he could not be sure, one would be 
overhauled before one could start the motor and 
get the knack of its gear-shift mechanism. Even 
now Au Printemps was in frantic eruption, its 
doors violently ejecting man after man. 

Down Broadway an omnibus of the Fifth Avenue line 
lumbered, at no less speed than twenty miles an hour, 
without passengers and sporting an illuminated Special 
sign above the driver’s seat. 

Dashing out into the roadway Lanyard launched himself 
at the narrow platform of the unwieldy vehicle and, in 
spite of a yell of warning from the guard, landed safely on 
the step and turned to repel boarders. 

But his maneuvers had been executed too swiftly and 
unexpectedly. The group before Au Printemps huddled 
together in ludicrous inaction as if stunned. Then one 
raged through it, plying vicious elbows. As he paused 
against the light Lanyard identified unmistakably the 
silhouette of Ekstrom. 

So that one had, after all, escaped the net of his own 
treachery! 

The bus guard was shaking Lanyard’s arm with an 
ungentle hand. 

“Here, now, yougotno business boardin’ a Special 

From his pocket Lanyard whipped the first bank note 
his fingers encountered. 

“Divide that with the chauffeur,” he said crisply; “tell 
him to drive like the devil. It’s life or death with me!” 

The protruding eyeballs of the guard bore witness of the 
magnitude of the bribe. 

“You’re on!’’ he breathed hoarsely, and ran forward 
through the body of the conveyance to advise the driver. 

Swarming up the curved stairway to the roof Lanyard 
dropped into the rear seat, looking back. The group round 
the doorway was recovering from its dumfounderment. 
Three struck off from it toward the line of waiting cars. 
Of these the foremost was Ekstrom. Simultaneously the 
bus, lumbering drunkenly, lurched into Columbus Circle, 
and the roadster left the curb, carrying in addition to the 
driver two passengers, Ekstrom on the running board. 
Tardily Lanyard repented of that impulse which had 
moved him to bestow his one weapon upon Cecelia Brooke. 

The night air had a biting edge. A chill rain had begun 
to drizzle down in minute globules of mist, which both lent 
each light its individual nimbus of gold and dulled deceit- 
fully the burnished asphaltum, rendering its surface greasy 
and treacherous. More than once Lanyard feared lest the 
bus skid and overturn; and before the old red-brick build- 
ing between Broadway and Eighth Avenue shut out the 
western sector of the Circle he saw the roadster, driven 
insanely, shoot crabwise toward the curb, then answer 
desperate work at the wheel and whirl madly, executing a 
volte-face so violent that Ekstrom’s hold was broken and 
he was hurled a dozen feet away. And Lanyard’s chances 
were measurably advanced by the delay demanded in order 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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A Touchstone for Peace 


VERYBODY is hoping for peace within a year. Nearly 

everybody is trying to discover some tangible ground 

on which to base that hope. Your daily conversations show 
that. 

All official statements on the subject—whether our own, 
our allies’ or our enemy’s—are on broad and more or less 
general lines. We meet a good many people who are 
baffled when they try to reduce these general statements 
to some sort of concrete terms. They have the general idea 
that there can be no peace until we have some reasonable 
ground for supposing that Germany hereafter will be 
directed in a different and more trustworthy spirit. But 
they ask: “Just what signs of reformation must the 
German Government give? By what tokens can we know 
that a change of heart has overtaken it?” 

A homely illustration may clarify the case: 

Jones strolls over to Smith’s house with a sawed-off 
shotgun under his coat, beats up Smith’s wife and children, 
kicks them into the street, levels the shotgun at the 
assembled neighbors, and asks them how they would like 
to discuss resumption of amicable relations in the neigh- 
borhood. Of course the answer is ‘‘ Get out of that house!”’ 

With the aggravating circumstance of having solemnly 
promised not to do it, that is what Germany did to Bel- 
gium. The government still proposes to bring the spoils 
of that monstrous crime to a council table and swap them 
for colonies or Balkan or Polish territory, or something else. 

German spokesmen already talk of disarmament, which 
is hopeful.. When they go a step farther, and make im- 
mediate unconditional evacuation of Belgium the first 
item of a peace proposal, one may begin counting pretty 
definitely on the coming of peace. 

That may be humiliating for the government—though 
the Emperor, in his own handwriting, and the chancellor, 
in his first war speech to the Reichstag, virtually confessed 
the crime. But to induce some humility in the present Ger- 
man Government is one of the things we are fighting for. 


Scrambled Government 


HERE is a wise provision in most cities that there shall 

be only one saloon to so many inhabitants; but no such 
prudent forethought extends to the matter of government. 
Something less than three million people who inhabit the 
metropolitan area of Chicago suffer twenty-two distinct 
governing bodies. There is a numerous county board, a 
numerous city council, park boards, sanitary boards, a 
roomful of school trustees, and so on. An exact calcula- 
tion would show about one governor of some sort or other 
to each block. The net result is about as poor an article in 
the way of government as can be found anywhere. 

The inconvenience, expense and incompetence of this 
system have been stable subjects of remark for a quarter 
of a century or more. The Bureau of Public Efficiency, 
supported by a great number of public-spirited citizens, 
proposes to introduce a degree of sanity and order by con- 
solidating these overlapping, intertwined, incompetent 
organs of government into one body, and by organizing the 
city as any business corporation is organized, with a council 
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of thirty-five—corresponding to the corporation’s board of 
directors—which shall appoint a mayor as general man- 
ager, without regard to politics, and be responsible for 
governing. 

To doubt that the people of Chicago want some such 
intelligent, efficient arrangement’ is to doubt their horse 
sense; but they can by no means get it by simply express- 
ing their desire for it at the polls. The state legislature 
must pass enabling acts and there must be amendments to 
the state constitution. Broadly speaking, the situation is 
that anybody can tie a knot in government; but to untie a 
knot requires much time and vast effort. 

For a hundred years the leading idea in the United 
States respecting government was to tie it up, complicate 
it, cut it into as many pieces as possible—so that nobody 
could abuse governmental power, because nobody had 
more than half an ounce of it. We are now working away 
from that—witness, for example, the steady increase in the 
power of the President and the movement toward commis- 
sion government for cities and the city-manager plan. 
But we need to work faster in that direction. 

Chicago will get its city-manager plan of government, 
because finally it has got to have something more answer- 
able to the city’s needs than the present scrambled 
arrangement. 


Ask Yourself 


he War Department has the names and addresses of 
about ten million men between twenty-one and thirty- 
one years of age. Two or three millions of them were called 
up last summer, examined as to physical condition and de- 
pendents, and either put into training camps or exempted. 
The Department is about to question the others in order to 
find out how suitable they are for military service. When 
it gets through the Government will have about a tenth 
of the population sorted and classified; it will know just 
about what it can depend upon from them. 

The Treasury Department has the names of about four 
thousand plutocrats, possessing incomes of one hundred 
thousand dollars a year and upward. Tax laws will pretty 
effectually tap their financial serviceability to the nation. 

The remaining nine-tenths of the population remains 
mostly under the general heading of Unsorted and Mis- 
cellaneous. But, of course, it is that nine-tenths which 
finally must win the war. 

It ought tobe subjected to a questionnaire similar to 
that which the War Department is addressing to men 
under the selective draft, but more comprehensive. That 
task is too complicated for the Government; but it should 
be done voluntarily. 

You, as one of the nine-tenths, should immediately take 
up this examining and sorting—addressing to yourself the 
following questions: 

How much of my ordinary consumption of wheat, beef, 
bacon and sugar can I forgo? 

How many cigars, ice-cream sodas, neckties, fancy hand 
bags and theater tickets am I going to contribute monthly 
to the Red Cross? 

How much of my income—not by haphazard and inter- 
mittent impulse, but by a rigid day-to-day systematized 
economy—can I put into war-savings certificates and 
Liberty bonds during the next year? 

If Mr. Hoover and Secretary McAdoo should sit down 
across the table from you and ask those questions you 
would search your mind very seriously and pledge your- 
self to the extent of your ability. If you had a formal 
printed blank, under the seal of the Government, you 
would think it over carefully and put down the tallest 
answers your circumstances permitted. 

Just imagine those accessories, and give yourself such 
answers that yourself will be proud of you. 


War-Camp Recreation Fund 


BOUT three-quarters of a million young men have been 
taken from home and thrown into a strange environ- 
ment to engage in strange occupations. They are going to 
the French trenches—which, however stanch their patri- 
otism, is not exactly a thought that makes them jocular. 

The Government undertakes to train them, to look after 
their health, and to see that vice does not spread its lures 
for them immediately outside the camp. But being virtu- 
ous does not keep a young man from being lonesome; nor 
does passing far-away resolutions in praise of his patriotism. 

President Wilson has said that the morale these young 
men will take to France—and that is the most important 
thing they are going to take there—will be vitally influ- 
enced by their camp environment. 

The War-Camp Recreation Fund, with headquarters at 
Washington, proposes not only a clean and wholesome 
environment. but a friendly, sociable, refreshing environ- 
ment. Its objects include a clubhouse outside the camp, 
with all the accessories that make for good fun; oppor- 
tunity to meet the people of the neighborhood in the same 
genial way that a boy would enjoy if he’had a local friend 


‘to introduce him; dances, theatrical and other entertain- 


ments; home hospitality, as pleasant acquaintancés are 
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formed with resident civilians—in short, the 
hearty, frank good times that a decently bei 
at home. 

Considerable nonsense has been written abo 
of turning forty or fifty thousand robust you: 
upon a community. The danger is in clandest; 
acquaintanceship by stealth, treating the sok 
pect alien, and thereby gratuitously investin; 
highly romantic interest. The alternative is t; 
at the front door and treat him like a neig] 
boys are just neighbors from another locality 
body but a hopeless blackguard feels the obli 
handed hospitality enjoins. | 

This camp community service is doing a g 


A World Bank + 
E ADMIRE the proposal of an ingenioy 
for the organization of a Bank of t 
has already half accomplished it. 'Time o 
roughly speaking—if an American in New 
something to an American in Omaha he pr 
paper in an envelope and dropped it in a lett, 
there was a strong flow of such pieces of paper 
tion the American’s New York bank put sa 
paper of another color into an express package 
it to Omaha. 

Among Americans, paper settled it—that | 
to pay, an instrument of credit, finally closed 
action. American credit was sufficient ¢ 
America. It was the same way among 
Frenchmen and Germans. 

But the moment you came to an intern: 
credit went lame. American credit was on 
good in England, or English credit in France, 
to the last casting up of accounts, if the Amer 
Englishman or the Englishman owed a F 
must dig up barbaric gold and get it lugged 

War has changed that. Among the 
across the international boundary as fre 
country; but there is, as yet, no organ o 
represents the pooled and common credi 
our reserve banks represent the pooled 
States. 

The economic advantages of a world | 
and have long been recognized; but politic 
stood in the way. Each nation jealously 
particular gold stock in aspirit of strict nat 
ism—always openly or subconsciously loo 
a time when it might be fighting anothe 
world bank will symbolize the fact that th 
ing on peace, and not on war. 


Theory and Expe 


IHANCELLOR BONAR LAW recent! 
audience of British radicals: “When 
was perhaps more of a Socialist than a gr 
here. I did think it was possible to get som 
of that kind; and even now I do not sa 
impossible. But I do say you cannot hay 
working together. You cannot go on the pr 
will pay no regard whatever to credit and 
which men use in creating capital, and yet hay 
system go on.” 
How many of us were more socialistic, } 
most of the Socialists when we were your 
Immemorially the world has been r 
plan, under which men work for gain orp 
the initiative; and an abundant sup ply 
credit is the primary condition of an abt 
consumable goods. Under that system it 
fashion, to get on. A system that elimi 
privately owned capital might be lovelie: 
knows, for it has never been tried. But 
doubts, discloses obstacles. For exam] 
with negligible exceptions—does a gi 
because he profits by it, or somebody else 
him to doit. Strike out that governing motly 
going to say which man shall do which wor! 
system of selection shall a particular man hav! 
job? 

Doubts arise; and experience shows ‘tha 
going to stick to a capitalistic system you mt 
on capitalistic principles. If your mee 
ity and industrial activity is going to up 
owned eapital and privately exercised ¢ I 
unquestionably is—you must reeson aa e 
accumulation of capital and the supply 0 
mainspring of the system is the individ 
gain and profit—as it now undeniably i ay 
him a show to make a profit. You cannot 
istic system on radically socialistic principles 

So most of us, after some experience, woul! 
reasonable encouragement to the ie 
will work than embark upon a vast and 
ment; ~ and our radical friends call us hop 
ative. 
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rious and Frivolous Facts About the Great amd the Near Great 


IN NEWSPAPER UNION 


Dutton, Herself 
By Herself 


/mewhere in Maine. I attended 
(lest and wisest of American col- 
Slueated in New York. I live in 
'm glad that I do, and I never 
h/t. Lam a tallish, thinnish girl, 
ate, and fond of cats, cooking and 
y-\. feel about writing a good deal 
alyptain felt about going to sea— 
nfortable when I am doing it, 
Arnot. My work does not repre- 
my ‘raid it never will. My heroines 
rat cross streets. They are not 
01 ing, and I often am. My 
e New York, London and 
color is rose color and my 


Lt 
fetid 


Mrs. Otis 
Skinner 
By Herself 


F I WERE 

not nat- 
urally disposed 
toward busy- 
ing myself with 
many things I 
should have to 
assume an ac- 
tivity though I 
possessed it 
not, for my 
husband abom- 
inates nothing 
so much as 
that type of 
person he calls 
**the hotel 
wife’’—the 
woman who 
has neither do- 
mestic, social, 
nor civic re- 
sponsibilities. 
To justify my 
freedom this 
winter in being 
on the road 
with him—re- 


lieved, for the 
time, of ago- 
nizing attempts to teach an extravagant cook to Hooverize, 
or to enter into the civic interests in the community in which 


‘we live—it is an honor and a joy to have been appointed 


Representative on the Road of the Stage Women’s War Relief. 
(Concluded on Page 54) 


General Gorgas and Lieutenant Sousa 


URGEON GENERAL GORGAS, of the Army, and 

Musician General Sousa, of the Navy, are shown together 

in the snapshot at the top of the page. Sousa, the well-known 

bandmaster and composer, is now a lieutenant in the Naval 

Coast Defense Reserves. With his Navy band of two hundred 

and fifty recruits, the largest in the world, he has been touring 
the country to stimulate recruiting. 


H. Herman Harjes 


R. HARJES, millionaire banker, is shown below standing 

beside the ambulance he donated for French relief work. 
In addition to his money he has given his services, and in 
recognition the French Government has conferred on him the 
Legion of Honor Decoration. 


PHOTO. FROM PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


John Wingate Weeks 


F YOU happen to be one of the young men recently excused 

from military service because of a dependent wife and child, 
just kindly salute the adjoining likeness of United States 
Senator John W. Weeks, of Massachusetts. ‘No fair!” said 
Senator Weeks, when he learned that some of the exemption 
boards were riding roughshod over the young married men— 
and, incidentally, over their wives and children—and the 
result of that brief expostulation was the issuance of revised 
instructions on this phase of the great draft. 

And when you salute, call him ‘‘Captain.’”’ He likes that 
better than ‘Senator,’ because he was a captain—a sea- 
dog—in the Spanish-American War. A long time before that 
he was a midshipman in the United States Navy, and just 
before that he was “‘a plugging plebe’”’ down at Annapolis. 
Just now he’s a member of the great Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of 
the Senate, 
and you'll 

(Con: 
cluded on 

Page 54) 
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PHOTO. BY HARRIS & EWING, WASHINGTON, DB, C. 


reception in London the Duchess 

of Marlborough observed: ‘‘The 
women are doing such wonderful work in England.” 
She was not referring to the making of bandages; the 
caressing of fevered hands in hospitals; nor yet to the 
knitting of socks. Her follow-up sentence stung one’s 
vision to mental pictures quite different from these. ‘You 
know,” she elaborated, “‘ they are actually building aéro- 
planes and helping with the construction of ships!” 

I pricked up my ears at her statement. Our country 
was expected to furnish these very things. Whenever 
we Americans in London told with pride of our prepara- 
tions for war Englishmen invariably answered with the 
questions: “‘Yes, but are you building ships? How 
many aéroplanes are you going to send?” 

The observations of the duchess reminded me further 
of something I had read a day or two before in an 
American commercial journal that had drifted into the 
embassy. A Pittsburgh steel magnate was credited with 
the statement that he would not be surprised if within 
the year his company had to take on a thousand women 
to replace men drafted into our army. Through his 
printed words I could get the note of anxiety in his voice 
when he uttered them. He was disturbed at the pros- 
pect of replacing men with women in jobs where they 
had never served before. Would they wreck everything 
in the plant—from the discipline to the machinery? 

I resolved to make it my business to find out, and if 
possible to reassure him, as well as the scores of other 
American employers who must be feeling the same way. 
Accordingly I subsequently visited factories in fourteen 
different lines of industry where women are taking 
men’s places, and I began with one that makes aéro- 
planes. 

The works were located in Warwickshire and we 
went to them on the train. By a strange picturesque 
coincidence I had experienced my first raid in London 
that morning. Twenty droning aéroplanes, with a 
sound like the flying of mighty bees, had soared over the 
city. While frightened women huddled in the hotel lobby 
the noise of bursting bombs shook the air. They fell 
sporadically, at irregular intervals, the sound of one over- 
lapping that of another, and they were punctuated by the 
popping of antiaircraft guns. One heard those hideous 
noises and one saw that graceful spectacle in the air. If 
you did not know you would never connect the two mani- 
festations. I could scarcely grasp that those were alien 
death-dealing machines, and that they had flown across 
land and sea to destroy us. Now it did not seem possible 
that I stood among other machines that were going over 
to retaliate by taking other lives. 


\ THE Ambassador’s Fourth of July 


Like a Wholesale Quilting Bee 


EVERTHELESS, on the doorsteps of the plant I 
could appreciate my historic setting. From the brown 
grounds, worn of grass, young aéroplanes rose to try their 
wings. The factory itself provided symbolical background 
for our chapter in the long story of mankind. It was terribly 
new, even unfinished, and the chalky walls edged with 
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Women in England Have Been Particularly Successful in the 
Operation of Public Utilities 


unvarnished woodwork constituted the quarters that were 
being added for women. 

My first glimpse of the women at work revealed a 
familiar sight: They were bent over stretchers the way my 
grandmother used to be when she did her quilting out in 
Indiana. They were sewing the wings, which were stretched 
on oblong frames; and the spectacle was like a great sub- 
limated quilting bee, to which the neighbors had been 
invited, to help and have cake and coffee. There was 
nothing novel in the scene. It seemed at first as if women 
must have been working on aéroplanes always. Then I saw 
something to dispel that impression: A woman was tack- 
ing with a hammer! She held a handful of small nails in 
her left palm, and without the assistance of her right fin- 
gers she managed to get them one by one between her left 
thumb and forefinger in position for driving into the frame- 
work of the machine. My grandmother and her neighbors 
could not do that. 

I was presently further to discover that this achieve- 
ment does not mark the only advance of woman in indus- 
try: She is excellent also at welding with the oxyacetylene 
flame! This is one of the most difficult tasks connected 
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with making an aéroplane. 
work with a little blowpipe, f 
of which issues a slender fla 
is so white and blinding and she follows 
her face almost up against it and her eye 
point where it touches the metal, that sh 
goggles to prevent her from going blini 
boy’s leather costume, with a jagged leat} 
as might have been cut by primitive man] 
of scissors, she guides her lighted blowpi 
it along the bits of metal of the end stays 
welded and the pieces that go into the; 
wings when the plane is assembled. This: 
holds the machine together. On the pe 
depend the strength and the resistance 
plane. A defect in any of the welded joint 
the loss of the aviator’s life in one of th 
tremendous strains of flight. It is perh 
responsible job in the work of making an 
was getting my message for the Ameri 
more rapidly than could have been askec 

In the next week I went through anot 
factory. Thirty per cent of the emplo 
women, most of whom are engaged in res} 
They attend to such important tasks as 
or the varnishing of the wings with a liq 
very sickening smell, the purpose of this 
to make the wings waterproof. Women z 
deal of the splicing of the lighter cable 
known as rigging the aéroplane. 


Women Shipwrights 


ERTAINLY they had in this occupat 
to back up the claim that the duchess n 
It was several weeks before I managed tog 
yard, but when this was accomplished 
found the sex employed on what has not hi 
known as woman’s work. | 
A snub-nosed cargo boat was carried int 
wounded, like a man on a stretcher from { 
ugly hole, big enough for an automobile to 
was in her bow. She had been torpedoed | 
Her Red Cross rescuers stretched her out, 
on the operating table; that is to say, th 
up onto the repair dock and fastened her fil 
diately she was ‘“‘manned”’ by a horde of wom 
men boarded her, too, but either they were ii 
or the sight of them in such surroundings wai 
to attract no attention at all. One saw onl! 
They were clad in trousers and long coats, an 
lighted torches, coils of rope over their shoul) 
drills and great sledges. Inside the boat the! 
accustomedness of men to their part in the wol! 
A foreman told me that they are doing th’ 
unexpected work of countersinking holes in! 
as well as cutting the condenser and the boil 
mentioned that he was at a plant one day W 
upholstering the furnishings of war vessels 2: 
electric wires throughout the ship. A wy 
(Continued on Page 30) 


In a Factory Near London Women are Busily Engaged Hot Pressing and Shipping Talking:-Machine Records ‘ 
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_ Your grocer will gladly make up any assortment of Campbell’s Soups you 
want. And now—under the present price-conditions—is the best time to 
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Now buy a health bond— 


And collect interest every day. 
That is what you do when you order Campbell’s nourishing soups 


“This tempting investment will gain you 
A profit far greater than wealth. 
With this on your regular menu -- 

You're cashing the coupons of health.” 


by the dozen or the case. There is no better food-value for your 
money. [here is no provision you can make for the home table that will yield you a bigger 


return in health and solid satisfaction. 


“Use soups more freely,” says Mr. Hoover, head of our National Food Administration. This 


better balanced than « 


-shows his wisdom and practical sense. You cannot find a food-product more wholesome or 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It combines the most necessary elements of nutrition 
and growth in the simplest and most digestible form. 


It gives you the invigorating properties of selected 


- beef—from which we make the strong rich stock— 


blended with strength-giving cereals and the choicest 
vegetables that grow. 


We include high grade white potatoes, Jersey sweet 
potatoes, tender Chantenay carrots, choice ruta- 


bagas from Canada—all daintily diced. We add 


Country Gentleman corn, high-grade pearl barley, 


“head”’ rice, small peas, baby lima beans, sliced 


order your supply. 


RB . Asparagus Clam Chowder 
- Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
- Celery Mock Turtle 
: Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


LOOK FOF Te : 


E D co AND WHInE: 


Dutch cabbage, tomatoes, celery, parsley, green okra, 
a sprinkling of alphabet macaroni and a little bit of 
delicate leek with onion and sweet red peppers for 
the sake of flavor. 


Here you have an ideal soup—tempting, substan- 


tial, economical. It is all pure nourishment. There 
is no waste to it. .You have no cooking cost. You 
can serve it any time at three minutes notice. And 


its fresh, delicious, right- 
out-of-the-garden flavor is 
always welcome. 


Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
to operate a steam hammer where the lighter parts are 
being forged. Her sex is also in some yards “‘red leading’ — 
that is, they are applying red lead to the plates of the ship. 
They are heating rivets for the men who run the pneu- 
matic riveters, and—anticlimax though the statement may 
seem to be—they are performing all kinds of unskilled labor. 

Girls are working in the brass foundries, of which I saw 
one. To besure, I insisted that I was at a musical comedy; 
and yet we have the foreman’s word for it that these girls 
are helping the world’s work palpably. They were dressed 
in blue overalls and tunics, with hair bound tightly in 
caplike swathes of deeper blue. On their hands were heavy 
leather gloves, and on their feet, shoes of wood. And they 
were graceful in their parts. After the men had poured the 
molten brass into the molds and sat down for five minutes 
it was the girls’ cue to appear! They marched on the scene 
swiftly, silently, each with a hammer in her hand. With 
their weapons they dealt the molds two sure blows. At 
the second the clamps slipped off and the iron mold fell 
apart. 

There was no trip-up in the stage business. The scene 
would make an excellent background for an episode of an 
opera, because the clanking music of the hammers was so 
very good for emphasis. More important, however, for 
the purposes of this article, is the reassurance that it 
ought to carry to the Pittsburgh employer, who may be 
driven to replace men with women. 

All the girls picked up a pair of tongs and with them 
lifted out the still hot castings. Laying them over on the 
growing pile of these bars they hurried in a housewifely 
way to clean the molds. 

With the nozzle of the compressed-air hose in one hand 
and a long-handled swab in the other they ran along the 
ridges of the mold, and when this was done, set it up in 
the clamps again. Then they made their exit after this 
excellent turn—but without applause. 


Feminine Freight Handlers at Work 


N THE receiving and the dispatching departments of 

the Midland Railway Company’s St. Pancras Station 
in London I saw women replacing men in the handling of 
freight. More than two hundred of them, in long coats 
and khaki trousers, work on the platforms. They roll 
barrels higher than themselves, wheel trucks laden with 
heavy crated freight, and load the cars. I have a perma- 
nent recollection of a scene just inside a car door, where a 
girl of twenty and of some five feet two inches in stature 
was braced with one plump scratched arm against the 
entrance, while with the other she pulled at a bulky, long, 
unmanageable black piece of iron. It was the lower part 
of a pump, the foreman told me. 

She struggled there without progress and without a 
call for help until a man porter, over military age, saw 
and ran to her assistance. Needless to say, much of such 
help is necessary and is given in an occupation so at 
variance with all the capabilities that the weaker sex can 
bring to bear on it; and yet the employers insist that the 
women in England are saving the day for them. 

A score of such incidents could be cited without giving 
anything like an adequate impression of what the sex is 
doing industrially for the country. Lloyd George has 
said: “Women have helped to win the war; without them 
we could not have done it.’”” What I wish to emphasize is 
his large tribute to the sex not always recognized econom- 
ically in England heretofore. One mil- 
lion two hundred and sixty thousand 
women are, according to the statistics 
published by the British Board of Trade, 
actually replacing men in commerce and 
industry throughout Great Britain to- 
day. Forty per cent more women are 
working in England than were doing 
so before war began. They have already 
made their influence felt in more than 
twenty industries where they are now 
doing men’s work, and into many of 
which they had not entered before the 
war. The government has already rushed 
to publication pamphlets concerning the 
women in this number of trades. They 
give what experience has thus far demon- 
strated are the possibilities and the limi- 
tations of the sex in those industries, as 
well as the conditions which should gov- 
ern them. In the near future other such 
pamphlets will appear. Those published 
thus far are as follows: 


China and earthenware trade. Pottery 
[coarse ware] and brick trade. India rub- 
ber trades. Color, paint and varnish trade. 
Wool industry. Paper making. Cotton 
trade. Hosiery manufacturing and finish- 
ing trade. Woodworking trades. Leather 
tanning and currying trade. Soap and can- 
dle trades. Glove trade. Heavy cloth- 
ing trade, Tobacco manufacture, Flour 
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milling. Boot and shoe manufacture. Chemical industries. 
Sugar refinery. Silver and electro plate trades. Oil seed 
and feeding cake industry. Glass bottle and flint glass 
trades. Leather trade: Case and fancy leather. Light 
clothing. Brush trade. Printing, bleaching and dyeing 
trades [cotton]. 


The following figures refer to women who now replace 
men in a few of the most important trades for which 
statisties are available: 


Metal-working industries 308,000 Foodtrades....... 26,000 
Chemical trades . . . . 51,000 Woodworking trades. . . 24,000 
Textiletrades ..... 22,000 ‘Transportation ..... 64,000 


But the foregoing does not mark the boundaries of the 
activity of women to-day. They are by no means confined 
to shops and factories. They are venturing into men’s work 
on the farm as well. The British Government is training 


_girls for agricultural careers: One of the state officials sent 


me down into Surrey the other day to let me see where 
some of this work is taking place. Somebody in that 
county has given over his beautiful old country place to be 
the headquarters of a training school. A woman inspector 
of agricultural institutions was detailed to take me to visit 
it. A little motor met us at the train and rolled us over the 
white roads, through the beautiful panorama of green, 
English, vine-trimmed country, set with thickly foliaged 
trees. We got out in front of the hedged lawn of the farm- 
house and walked up the gravel path to the door. Ivy, 
holly and mistletoe in neatly weeded jumbles were growing 
over the lawn set with beeches and yews. Inside the front 
door we smelled the clean damp of bare floorsscrubbed, and 
we beheld on each side of a wide hall the scant, neat fur- 
nishings of big parlor rooms turned from their original uses 
to the emergency of serving as girls’ temporary sleeping 
quarters. No one was about when we entered, though we 
presently heard the light clump of girls’ wooden shoes on 
the floor above. They were coming toward the wide central 
stairway, and a fresh voice traveled along with them in an 
accompanying song: 

“He'll come back and marry me,” ran the words of it. 

The next instant the girl appeared and, wide-eyed, 
beheld us. Hersong died away. She might have been Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles from her look of farm-fed wholesome- 
ness and delicately colored beauty. 

Miss Tucker, the director of the house, was the person 
we sought, and we asked for her. The girl turned and went 
back into a bedroom to inquire where she might be. In a 
moment she returned. Miss Tucker was not there, but 
Miss Foster ‘‘would be out in a tick.’”’ The expression was 
her own. This young person was from Yorkshire and she 
had come up to learn a business by which she might extend 
her sphere of activity beyond the narrow borders of her 
own Black Country. She was learning some of the phases 
of agriculture in order to take her place in the new scheme 
of things now forming into shape because of the war. 

Miss Tucker, we heard, was at a neighboring farm, and 
we whisked over in the motor to find her. Sure enough, 
there she was—acting as hired man! It was at the great 
comfortable place of a well-to-do farmer, where all of the 
country was green with the deep, rich verdure of England. 
Miss Tucker was in one of the sheds milking a big raw- 
boned cow. She greeted us heartily, but went on with her 
work. When the milking was over she portioned out her 
supply and carried some to the eager calves. The rest she 
took into the kitchen and strained into high tin buckets, 
saving out a saucerful for the yellow cat that curved her- 
self round the lower part of Miss Tucker’s blue apron. 


A Girl From Tasmania Guiding the Wabbiy Course of a Tractor in Surrey 
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What a kitchen it was! There was a fireplag, 
heat, and there was a range, its cracks aglow, | 
in the wall, round which hung copper kettles. 
baking bread wafted over the room. A flowere 
sereen stood before the churn. The farmer } 
peared, and on learning my mission said in a 
country dialect that Miss Tucker was a great hy 
He did not know what his crops and his cattley 
done without her, with his hired man being ta 
the war. , 

Others of the girls in the school were helping 
the pig-killing in the barnyard. The old farm 
that they, too, were all but as efficient as them 
enced men whom he had employed until a year 
hired man is one of the definite institutions res 
women to-day. Some of them, I was told, take 
tions on exactly the same terms as the man did o 
girls live with the farmer’s family and get thei 
well as a wage beside. Sometimes they band t 
gangs under a woman foreman. She goes toaf; 
a proposition to single his turnips or furrow 
certain price, and if accepted she sends women 
work. To her they look for their recompense. 


Girls in Fields and Power Ho Ps, 


VER at the second agricultural school we y 

afternoon other girls were learning to plow the} 
an implement drawn by a tractor. They looke¢ 
turesque as, clad in trousers and tunic, they sat 
the small saddlelike seat of the motor, whose wab 
they guided across the fresh earth. Some of 
post-graduates in the science of farming. 
turned to the school after working for bi 
with the purpose of learning to replace me 
machinery of the farm. 

The foreman of the school came from Tas 
girls from literally all over the United King 
them had been a nursemaid to a family colon 
America, and she was then engaged to returr 
family, this time of farmers, to Australia, 
You got from the stories of these girls the s 
movement was going on. It was as if a stead 
stream had been undammed, which could neve 
bridled and its.waters would wash the earth. T 
Government reports that 32,000 women are rep] 
in agriculture in England to-day. 

Women have taken men’s places not on 
turing and farming but in municipal se 
American employers may be interested to ki 
have been particularly successful in the oper 
utilities, such as the gas works, the street ca 
electric-light plants. 

I visited one of the last-named places. 
than five feet tall and appropriately plump 
high, black, marble wall, out of which jutte 
sinister-looking levers and handles. There 
of menace to it—as I think there always i 
apparatus which one does not understand. | 
this girl controlled an agency of death. The 
electricity locked up in that machinery to 
roomful of people to Kingdom Come. Ne 
fearlessly stood on tiptoe and turned a wheel th 
a generator to making electric current to furnis. 
the city of London. She had been detailed to shi 
plant because she understood every part of | 
so well. But beforeshe prog 
aman of nearly twice her | 
some three times her 
needed to get her auth 
could go on with his work 
turned me over to a fem 
her staff, who, clad in khakit 
coat, proceeded to show 1 
machinery was managed. y 

“That,” she said, ‘puts 
tion. To put it on a lin 
don’t know what she p 
how she did it—only that t 
looked very black and men 
“Try this with the vo) 
gets to zero.’’ She wait 
the while watching me 
thing written down. W 
countered that patronizi 
ner before—as if the spea 
back to this little earth a 
realms of vaster, higher 
yes—in college professo 
Only they were masculin 
red-cheeked, feminine al 
with a rope of imitatio 
their necks, showing be 
jamalike costume of 
khaki made into tro 
“When it gets to zero pu 
Then, to close it down, f 

(Continued on Pa, 


© seventy thousand 
Hupmobile owners 
me announce a new 
Hupmobile. 


On Monday morning, 
November 19, in 500 
cities and towns, this 
aew Hupmobile will be 
shown for the first time. 


ff you have ever driven 
my car with equal com- 
fort, the dealer will not 
irge you to buy this 
Aupmobile. 
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“The Steinway 
of the Kitchen”’ 
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The Auto-Front feature — patented and trade-mark registered. a 
be had only in the McDougall. It consists of a flexible cur 
that extends the full width of the Cabinet, drops or raises a 


finger’s touch, but leaves no slot or groove to catch dirt or foo 


adds one-third more working surface, while doing away entirely 
swinging doors which obstruct the table-top. The McDowall ld 


in improvements, and excels in every efficiency test. 


You can make no mistake in buying the ( er 
McDougall—especially after you have McDoug all Kitchen Cabinet yousele 
used it in your own kitchen, have proved _ prices $14. 50 to $54.00, van ’ 


how much time and work it saves, have design—to your own hotel After: 
demonstrated how completely it excels in design,incon- _ have satisfied yourself that you need the McDou, 
struction, in service, in economy and in improvements. you can pay for it at the rate of $12 a¥ 


Write McDougall Company, Frankfort, Indiana, U. S. A., for Illustrated G a 


Before you build or remodel your home, write to McDougall Company for free plans of Model Efficiency Kitchens 
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af yearsthe house of JasonWeiler & Sons 
» 1as been one of the leading diamond 
inconcerns in America selling to jewel- 
pi ver, a large business is done direct by 
{ customers at importing prices! Here 
»| diamond offers—direct to you by mail 
h) arly demonstrate our position toname 
9} \iamonds that should surely interest 
|.or prospective diamond purchaser :— 


me _g 
é A 
1. $32.C0 
ed genuine dia- 
‘00d _brilliancy 
0 a % carat, $67.00 
b Sarunded if This 34 carat genuine dia- 
ates his ting mond of good brilliancy and 
| our $ cutting, 14k.solid goldmen’s 
: 32 tooth setting. Money re- 
a. funded if you can duplicate 


this ring elsewhere $67 
at.our price... « 


ome-carat dia- 
of od brilliancy 
in Mounted in 
) Ak. solid gold 
i sy refunded if 


Men’s Diamond 
Ring, $125.00 
Perfectly cut blue-white dia- 
mond and six squarecut fine 
bluesapphires, 14k.solid gold 
mounting. The combination 
of the brilliant diamond and 
blue sapphires in this style 

setting is very effective. 


cate this ring 


lp. *99 


ey ces ani - 
- Pi. oo ak 
NN (O77 Ae 
heats (am woo 


s /iamond 
205.00 


‘made of all 
«y carved and 
iew lace work 
ith perfectly 
W.* diamond. 


Ladies’ Diamond 
Ring, $275.00 
This ring is made of all 
platinum, beautifully carved 
and pierced in lace work 
effect. The octagon top is 
set with perfectly cut, blue- 
white diamond. 


A few weights and 
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prices of other diamond 
rings :— 
: % carat . . . $43.00 
wats 1% carats + 139.00 
{ wet: 2carats . . . 189.00 
al 2% carats + 466.00 
Scarats . . . 560.00 
3% carats + 608.00 
4carats . . . 680.00 


Our Diamond Catalog il- 
lustrates and prices Dia- 
mond mounted Brooches, 


n tyle setting : . 

2 ;:”* ,| Lavallieres, Bar pins, Ear 
" a he screws, etc., in both Gold 
$ eae and Platinum settings. 


| 
eiefunded if not entirely satisfied 
*refer you as to our reliability to 
y bank or newspaper in Boston. 


i 1g8 will be sent to 


‘iny Express Co., 
(| of examination. 


aeeentce full 
c goes with 


Meo york 
a 2 you FR 
of ur name and address. 


P| 8 bage Jewelry and Watch Catalog 
oi Weiler & Sons 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 
mond Importers since 1876 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

and then you take the wheel back to posi- 
tion.”” She stooped to the spiked, black, 
greasy wheel and made the gesture as if 
turning it. The operation was complete and 
I knew exactly as much about how to con- 
duct one small section of a power plant as 
I had known before. 

How could women learn such work? I 
had rested complacently in the supposition 
that they could not, and that they were 
under no obligation even to try. On the 
word of the manager, however, they do it 
well. Hesays that they can even mend the 
electric wires now quite as dependably as 
men. They also act as outworkers, meter 
readers and lamplighters. To quote one of 
the employers: ‘‘ There isn’t anything they 
can’t do, providing they have thestrength.”’ 
There is the kernel of it. Violet, at the age 
of twenty-two, can run a power plant in 
the city of London as well as she can run a 
baby carriage, if she wishes to do so and 
has a chance for training. 

I kept thinking that afternoon in her 
presence of something a man at the aéro- 
plane factory had said. He laughed at the 
tremendous joke of it and pointed out that 
“a little while back if you proposed to a 
man that he let a woman work on a ma- 
chine to which he was going to intrust his 
life he would be insulted.” Yet there they 
were in that most responsible of work to- 
day and commended by their employers for 
the way they performed their part in it. 
In Violet’s presence I thought also of an- 
other incidental bit of information, which a 
girl at the agricultural school had given. 
She said that when she went to the home of 
the farmer where she was employed his 
wife had kept exclaiming to her: “Shame 
on you for wearing trousers!”’ She added 
that the farmers’ wives in some parts of 
England were trying to start movements to 
prevent their sex from appearing in the 
garb of men. That statement made by the 
trousers-clad girl in khaki uniform was like a 
tapeline, measuring the distance between 
the woman of the present and of the past. 
She unconsciously demonstrated how far 
the sex had traveled beyond the circum- 
scribed ideals of the foremothers of the race. 
The man at the aéroplane factory denoted 
how far they had enlarged the scope of their 
responsibilities. Men now sanctioned them 
to make machines to which they intrusted 
their male lives. 


Bracelets and Khaki 


Were they losing their femininity, as 
the farmers’ wives and others implied that 
they were? I had wondered many times. 
Walking up Oxford Street early one morn- 
ing I had seen girls preparing the street for 
the day. Again in khaki-colored trousers 
and long coats they were mounted on lad- 
ders from which they washed plate-glass 
windows. When they finished one building 
they swung their ladders over their shoul- 
ders and went on to their next task. Two 
of these workers rounded up at ten o’clock 
at a candy store where I was having a cup 
of chocolate. On completing their work 
one of them drew from her breast pocket a 
paper to be signed. She did it with all the 
businesslike assurance of the masculine bill 
collector. 

When it was approved by the girl clerk 
she took it back in the same masculine 
silent manner and stuck it in the inside 
breast pocket of her coat. With the signed 
bill went a little tip, which was received 
with the same grateful acknowledgment 
usually accorded by the male washer for his, 
though her gratuity was one seldom offered 
to a member of his sex. It was four choco- 
late peppermints. 

I could not think that her femininity was 
sacrificed—or that of the other women 
workers of the day. I had seen, through my 
weeks of investigation, many .ittle signs of 
femininity—the earrings, the jeweled brace- 
let on the khaki-clad lady of high degree 
who was in the service, the imitation-pear] 
necklace of Violet in the electric plant, the 
nibbled candy on worktables, and the eat- 
ing rooms equipped like the kitchen of a 
home, where the girls cooked their own 
food. I think it safe to say that with fem- 
ininity unimpaired the women of England 
are marching on. It is along way from the 
mental darkness of the past to our enlight- 
enment of to-day—feeble though it be. 
The distance is far from Tasmania to Sus- 
sex and out to Australia again. Yet the 
women are making both of these journeys. 
They are transfigured women, altered in 
point of view and purpose from their moth- 
ers; and they are going out over all the 
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world. They are almost the only factors in 
our civilization that are moving construc- 
tively to-day. They are moving upward, 
and they will presently, when this awful 
war is ended, spread over a wide geograph- 
ical field, ramifying their new purposes and 
new activities over all the earth. What is 
it going to mean in the coming civilization? 
An interesting question for reflection, but 
scarcely the topic for discussion here. It 
belongs to the future, and the answer to it 
would help the Pittsburgh steel man very 
little. The thing we of America need to 
know at present is what England has dis- 
covered from the possibilities of women in 
industry, and what the weaker sex can do 
industrially toward helping us win the war. 

I asked Mr. Alfred Clark, managing di- 
rector of a talking-machine company in 
England. An American, thus employed 
with British workmen, who is familiar with 
British methods and machinery, seems to 
me to have a valuable point of view to give. 
He finished the subject off expeditiously: 

‘‘Americans use more labor-saving ma- 
chinery than the English. It will not be so 
difficult for them. We set this place up’’— 
he indicated with a wide sweep of his hand 
the vast new buildings—‘‘ with American 
machinery just before the war. That is 
why we have been more successful than 
some in our use of women. We have them 
here now making munitions in one part of 
the works and talking-machine records in 
another.” 


New Machinery and Big Outputs 
“Tn England the proportion of supremely 


skilled men to a plant is higher than in- 


America. There we get one skilled man and 
put him over about fifty unskilled workmen 
using highly specialized machines. Women 
can replace these unskilled men easily 
enough. Here they have more highly 
skilled men proportionately, and they are 
harder to replace without a long training. 

‘“Eingland is one hundred per cent better 
off to-day because she has had to bring 
in women. It has made them bring 
their plants up to date. The Englishman 
wouldn’t take out his old machinery until 
it fell apart. It was very heavy and did 
not fall apart for centuries. The Ministry 
of Munitions has been going to the manu- 
facturers and saying: ‘How many of these 
can you make a week?’ 

““* A thousand,’ the manufacturer an- 
swers. 

“* Allright; we’ll send you some new ma- 
chinery and you must make ten thousand 
a week.’ . 

“*Can’t get the men.’ 

“<Use women,’ the government answers. 
It knows that with the new improved au- 
tomatic machinery they can be used to 
advantage; and the private employer is 
likewise finding this out. 

“One thing for the American employer 
to be careful about,” continued Mr. Clark, 
“is to get girls as nearly as possible adapted 
physically and by experience to the new 
job. We have one department in the mak- 
ing of records where girls did not do the 
work successfully because the room was too 
steamy and the materials too heavy. We 
had engaged girls promiscuously from all 
trades. Somebody suggested that we get 
laundresses. We did so, and have had no 
trouble since.” 

Most of the messages that England has 
sent to America regarding the employment 
of women are variations on this last point. 
One gas company was so unwise as to allow 
women, merely because of their eagerness, 
to load high wagons with heavy bags of 
coke. The new female employees worked 
hard for one day but never returned. It is 
said that some of them were so badly 
strained that they will never be strong 
again. The moral to this story is not to 
put women into work for which they are 
palpably unfitted; not—to borrow the 
words of one employer—‘“‘try to work a 
carriage horse in a wagon that two dray 
horses are meant to pull.’’ 

Miss Talbot, of the agricultural branch 
of the National Service Department, also 
sent her message. It is not to make the 
mistake of her government and advertise 
in a wholesale manner for women without 


knowing exactly how many are needed and | 


when they are to be placed. England got 
several thousand enrolled, in response to 
printed requests, and then injured the feel- 
ings of the applicants by not communicat- 
ing with them further. The way to do, 
according to Miss Talbot, is to calculate 
what number is needed and assemble them 
as soon as possible for training. 


“*Toy Tinkers, Toy Tinkers, make us a toy 
Chock-full of quaintness’n stuff-full of joy.”’ 
“Little Folks, listen! That’s just what we do 
And we plan it and shape it and make it for 


” 


you. 


Why say ‘What sort of toy’’ when we 
shouldsay‘‘Whatsortof ‘Tinker toy?” 


For toys named “‘Tinker’’ are quaint- 
ly different toys. 


‘*Tinkers’’ are simpler toys to begin 
with; and you buy them all tucked 
up into snug little boxes easy to the 
pocket and handy for the mail. 


ne 


Then they are so made that while 
they are fine for the older youns- 
sters, even budding baby minds can 
follow their easy combinations, and 
even soft dimple-hands can put them 
together. And there’s not a pinchy, 
puzzly,cuttything about a‘‘Tinker.”’ 
And not a single destructive sugges- 
tion but only the constructive kind, 
as the grown folk say. 


So the Toy Tinkers of Evanston like 
to think that in making the Tinker 
family of Toydom they have made 
happiness for many a little solemn 
head and for many an older one, too, 
who believe that toys can build char- 
acter, just as can books. 


L 


HERE ARE THE TINKER FAMILY: 


TILLY TINKER: The nursery Pavlowa who balances 
divinely, dances bewitchingly and scorns winding. 75c. 


TINKER BLOX: Teach tots letters while they play. 50c. 
TINKER TOY: Just build with Tinker Toy; the shapes 


“just come.’” 50c. 


TINKER PINS: A game of pins where it’s skill that 
wins. $1.00. 


Your toyman smiles as you buy a 
“Tinker’’—it will make you happy, too! 
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Buy Your Winter 
Top at Once 


Enjoy the Full Season. No- 
vember Deliveries ‘Are Now 
Being Made. See Your Dealer, 
or Write, or Wire Us Giving 
Car and Model Number for 


Reservation of Top. 


Glass -Enclosed 


ForModels 85 B-4 & 
Overlan 6 and Country Club 


= Models D34, D 35, D 44, 
Buic D 45 and New 1918 E45 


Oakland.) 3522 


Snappy Anchor Top for Overland 
Country Club Model 90. Perfect fit 


Beautifully Finished. Strong, 
Light, Durable. No Overhang. 
No Squeak or Rattle. Comes 
Ready, Complete. Anyone Can 
Put on Easily and Quickly. 


Prompt deliveries are going in every direction. 


Carloads after carloads have gone to New 
York City. 

Hundreds are making Overland, Buick and 
Oakland 
owners com- 
f fortable and 


proud of 

—_ * their cars’ 

UE a appearance 

Very Latest Style. Pleasing on Chicago 
Lines. Wonderful Value. boulevards. 
Hundreds 


of individual 
express and 
freight or- 
ders are be- 
ing filled 
direct from 
the factory 
for local 
dealersevery 
2 week, in all 
localities. 
: No one 
need be dis- 
appointed 


Classiest Jobs Every Way in Ma- this peeaee 


terials and Expert Workmanship. if he orders 
promptly. 
Anchor Glass-Enclosed Tops are the final 
word in clean-cut, snappy style. 


$65 to $165 and Up 


According to Car Model 
F. O. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fully guaranteed. Perfectly safe in ordering 
yours by mail or wire. Give name of car and 
model. $25 deposit accepted. 


DEALERS: Write for Splendid Proposition 


Anchor Top & Body Co. 4 


- 


Factory Established 30 Years Soe 
6338 South Street, Pas 


. . - a 
Cincinnati,Ohio, ~--7~ Send me 
WeS3Ac Dar) complete literature, 

--*~ prices, discounts, etc., on 


55 ” the Anchor Top—FREE. 


Name of Car. Model. 
Say whether Dealer or Owner. 


Name 


Address 


! If you enclose this with $25 deposit 
Order * ~~ and tell us whether to ship freight 
or express we will ship C. O. D. for balance, at once. 
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Nearly all the big industries have estab- 
lished training quarters or schools of their 
own. As mentioned before, the govern- 
ment is conducting courses in farming. 
Mr. James Pepper, head of the traffic de- 
partment of the Midland Railway, tells of 
the one they have: 

“At the St. Pancras and Somers Town 
London goods stations of the Midland Rail- 
way Company, two of the largest of the 
Midland Company’s goods stations, there 
are now several hundred female workers 
employed in unloading heavily loaded wag- 
ons and placing their contents on drays, or 
else unloading traffic from drays for dis- 
patch from the metropolis to all parts of 
the country. 

“Of course a development such as this 
on so large a scale has only been possible 
after much careful preparation and organ- 
ization. Sources of supply had first to be 
ascertained and appeals made for women 
workers. These soon met with a hearty 
response, and women from all walks in life 
presented themselves for National Service 
to do their part to help the country in the 
hour of need, from whom it was not diffi- 
cult to select a sufficient number of suitable 
applicants. 

“As much of the work to be done was so 
entirely novel in character to the women it 
was considered desirable that before they 
actually started work they should receive 
a certain amount of schooling, and educa- 
tional facilities were therefore created. 
Large rooms were equipped as model sta- 
tions to represent St. Pancras and Somers 
Town respectively. The goods to be han- 
dled were represented by address cards— 
labels—which took the place of addressed 
packages and were used for the purpose of 
checking goods with the invoice or consign- 
ment notes. In order that the teaching 
should be thorough, labels were purposely 
made to disagree with invoices or consign- 
ment notes, and, in fact, provision was 
made for all the many discrepancies and 
pitfalls which are likely to arise in actual 
operations. Competent teachers explained 
the whole of the procedure, and the school- 
ing proved so effective that in a very short 
time the workers were ready to commence 
the more arduous task which was awaiting 
them.” 

The London General Omnibus Company 
has rooms with blackboards in them, where 
the women come, as to courses in college, 
to listen to lectures and take a written ex- 
amination. They learn how to make change 
and they are taught something of the geog- 
raphy of London. Until gasoline became so 
very scarce they took what you might call 
a laboratory course. The laboratory con- 
sisted of a bus, on which the girls would 
take turns in acting as passengers and con- 
ductor. The latter was taught, among 
other things, to help passengers on and off 
and to prevent accidents by keeping them 
away from the steps when the vehicle was 
in motion. 


Conflicting Opinions 


All the employers in the various occupa- 
tions with whom I have conversed on the 
subject have insisted that it is much more 
satisfactory to train the girls in this prac- 
tical manner for the work that is new to 
them. They do not at all recommend the 
plan of taking women into the main plant 
until they have had some schooling out- 
side it. 

An Englishman said he had received sev- 
eral letters from American manufacturers 
asking what kind of work women were 
best adapted for. Here is an Englishman’s 
reply to that question. I heard his words 
corroborated a score of times in my visits 
to plants. The man is Doctor Collis, head 
of the Department of Welfare Work of 
the Ministry of Munitions, and he said: 
“There isn’t anything men can do that 
women can’t. They are built lighter, but 
if you take women of the same height and 
weight as men, they will work up to exactly 
the same capacity. All this business of de- 
claring women can do one thing and not 
another is foolish. Women can do any- 
thing—with practice. That is what they 
needed. The men have the advantage of 
them there.” 

Perhaps it is part of their inexperience, 
but at any rate employers insist that the 
women are by no means adepts yet at man- 
aging machinery. Mr. Dickey, managing 
director of a velvet factory, expressed an 
employer’s attitude on this point: ‘‘Women 
plod along and gauge and measure and 
work, but they have not acquired sym- 
| pathy for machinery. A man will hear the 
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squeak of a machine and stop it, but a 
woman will let it run along with something 
wrong withit until a man, rasped at the feel- 
ing of permanent damage being done, runs 
to its rescue.” 

This expert and others further qualify 
Doctor Collis’ unlimited commendation of 
women. They say that women are not deft 
in their workmanship. “There is not suf- 
ficient correlation as yet between brain and 
hand,” said Mr. Dickey. “She is not a 
good craftsman; she is not sympathetic 
with her tools.” 

Automatic work is her specialty, and all 
the employers admit that she excels there. 
Doctor Collis mentioned that women were 
better at repetitional work than men. 
““Women will keep on doing the same thing 
forever,’ he observed. ‘‘A man will invent 
a machine to do it. Man is lazy; woman 
is industrious. The classic illustration of 
this is in munitions making, where a man 
sets the work in the machine tool and a 
woman tends it while it automatically does 
the particular operation for which it was 
designed.” 


Women Better Than Boys 


I saw an example of this point, which 
also illustrates another phase of the present- 
day situation of women in industry. In a 
glass-bottle factory a boy and a girl worked 
side by side carrying newly blown bottles 
on a long, two-pronged fork from the 
blower to the oven, or leer. They slid them 
through the oven door onto the oven floor. 
By the time the boy had exercised a certain 
amount of restraint in picking up and thus 
disposing of four or five bottles his energies 
burst their bounds and he flourished his 
pronged fork in a circle over his head on his 
way to the oven. I thought I was going 
to be hit by the bottle. All the while the 
girl placed her freight with uniform care 
and emphasis. Down at the other end of 
the room, where the bottles arrived on their 
moving floor, one could take inventory of 
the results of the work of these two em- 
ployees. 

Five times as many of the boy’s bottles 
were broken as of the girl’s. 

Whether you are for or against woman 
labor, one point will be recommended to 
you by almost all English employers: Take 
it in preference to the small boy. Shop 
managers throw up their hands in horror 
at the simple question of whether they 
found adolescent labor successful. A maker 
of fire extinguishers discovered a boy em- 
ployee upstairs in his factory one day walk- 
ing through the plant with a long stick 
in his hand and knocking off the glass 
tops of the apparatus. With every blow he 
repeated “I’m the Fire King.” In one of 
the oil-cake mills in Liverpool an employer 
on a sunny afternoon found a part of his 
staff upstairs grabbing the fire extinguish- 
ers off the walls and throwing them at one 
another in a skirmish. 

They were made to operate by exploding 
when thrown into a fire. On this occasion 
they exploded into the opposing fields— 
like hand grenades. 

In another factory a youngster one day 
got tired of his work and wished his ma- 
chine to stop. It would not do so until he 
stuck an iron bar into the gears. This 
halted it almost permanently. Women can 
be definitely depended on not to perpetrate 
any such destructive work. 

In pleasant contrast, indeed, the man- 
ager of a leather tannery has a glowing 
narrative to record of his experience in em- 
ploying women. He was invited to bid on 
sheepskin jackets for flying men. Having 
had at that time no experience with his 
new feminine employees he fixed the de- 
livery dates much later than he would un- 
der other circumstances have done. As the 
work went on he found that the women not 
only were turning out the finished product 
more rapidly than he had expected, but 
that some operations were finished in less 
time than had been taken by the men, and 
the quality of the work was as high. 

Doctor Collis seems to have sounded the 
appropriate slogan for this new develop- 
ment in the woman movement: To fit the 
task to her capacity, the tools to her 
strength. The gas works adopted his sug- 
gestion when they made their scoops and 
wheelbarrows exactly one-third smaller 
than those used before the war. As a result, 
it now takes three women to do what two 
men accomplished formerly. You can make 
your calculations for yourself. On the 
word of the gas company and other man- 
agers who have tried the experiment the 
work is competently done. 
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“Broken In” 


ONG before pinching, poin 
shoes are broken in, your) 

is broken in. The bones are be) 
twisted, made unfit. Then co} 
the inevitable foot miseries—| 
feet, corns, bunions, callouses. | 
You don’t want these ills tro! 
ling you at this time of crisis, 
you? 
Then give up those absurd shoe! 
yours. Let your feet know th 
and comfort that have been b 
Educator Shoes, by scienti 
believe in “‘letting the feet grow 
they should.” Educators are madi 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDR! 
You don’t even have to fry’ 
Educators after your first pair. Ei 
cators are absolutely standardized) 
size. Only see that Epucaror 
stamped on the sole. There can be| 
guarantee stronger than this tra! 
mark, for it absolutely guarantees || 
whole shoe—every part—the shapi 
the material—the workmanship. | 


‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Fee 
is a booklet of surprising foot-facts | 
specialists. Free. Write for it. 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers also of All-America and Sit 
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HOE 


REG. U.S PAT.OFF 


Not every 
broad-toed 
shoe is an 
Educator. 
Be sure 
this mark 
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m—saves Sugar 
—gives added nutriment. 


‘nsin wheat bread make it a true wheat-saving Liberty 
Raisins save flour and give added food value. This 
scognized and appreciated by the United States Food 
‘tration. 


‘All Liberty Breads are Good 
| —with Raisins. 
corn flour, rice flour, rye, potatoes and other materials are being 
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thad to conserve wheat. These new breads are being made by bakers 
Me All Liberty breads are good; but raisins increase their food value. 


t the Liberty bread you eat is a Raisin bread. Raisins add greatly to 
ran of any bread. ‘They are recognized generally as among the 
greatest of energy-producing foods. 


Raisins are 767 fruit sugar, so their use conserves 
the sugar of commerce. The sugar of raisins is practi- 
cally pre-digested and is easily assimilated. 


Raisin bread is delicious without butter; raisins act 
like butter, in making the bread easy to masticate. Let 
the children try butterless raisin bread. They will prefer 
it to plain bread and butter. 

Bakers Everywhere Make Raisin Bread. Ask your 
grocer to order raisin bread from the baker who supplies 
him. Give your family this benefit which thousands 
are enjoying. 
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California Arazszm Pre 
Made with SUN-MAID RAISINS 
A True Liberty Dessert for Meatless Days 


Raisin Pie is the ideal dessert today because it has great energy-producing 
food value. Raisin pie is easy to make; it is inexpensive and each member of 
the family likes it. 


Serve raisin pie. Serve raisin bread. Don’t overlook these two effective 
ways to help the country conserve needed foods. 


Now, more than ever before, Sun-Maid Raisins are being used in many 
plain foods to add nutrition and make them more attractive. “Try— 


Raisins in 
Boiled Rice 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership 8000 Growers 
Fresno, California 


Raisins stewed 
with Prunes 


Raisins in 


Oat Meal 


Raisins in Raisins in 


Corn Bread Bread Pudding 
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NEW YORK. 


Hats for Men 


We believe this trademark 
is going to mean more to 
you as time goes on. 


A great many of the most 
fastidious men in the im- 
portant cities and towns 
of “America are wearing 
VANITY HATS this 
Winter. For Spring we 
can promise a line of 
VANITY HATS that will 
include shapes and color- 
ings never shown in the 
hat business heretofore. 


While VANITY HATS 
are smart and distinctly in 
advance of the common 
run of. styles, they are 
always within the limits of 
good taste. 


They are made for the 
man who values correct 


appearance. They retail 
for Five Dollars. 


As for the quality of mate- 
rials and details of work- 
manship, you can safely 
leave these to the NONAME 
HAT MFG. CO., who have 
been building up good- 
will in the hat trade for 
more than 30 years. 


If you do not know which 
dealer in your city carries 


the VANITY line, write us. 


NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 
220 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


TO DEALERS: If we are not repre- 
sented in your city, we will be glad 
to consider your application for the 
exclusive agency. This is a line 
of which you can justly be proud. 
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THE SLICKER 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Had a hard day, mother?”’ inquired 
her son, still in the same propitiatory tone. 

“Oh, very! The last thing I did was to 
goto Madame Vanzant. Does your mother 
know about her, Theodora? Well, I must 
tell her the next time I see her. Really, she’s 
the most wonderful beauty doctor in the 
world. She got all her recipes and creams 
from some old Egyptian manuscript. She 
peels you—eighteen treatments—and she 
charges six hundred dollars for the course. 


’ Of course it is expensive, and the stuff 


burns like fire each time she puts it on; but 
I never saw anything like it!” 

Theodora gave a wan little smile of re- 
sponse. Mrs. Reed looked at her sharply. 

“What’s the matter with you to-day, 
Theodora? You don’t seem like yourself. 
I’m afraid you are tiring yourself out with 
all these bazaars. Really, it’s been a dread- 
ful season—just one charity after another. 
What you need is a breath of fresh air. 
And, by the way, Mattie Kipp tells me you 
are not going to The Rangers to-morrow. 
Why is that?” 

“Oh, I don’t feel in the humor for house 
parties,” retorted the girl, with a touch of 
petulance. ‘I’m tired of the crowd up 
there, anyway.” 

“T’m with you, Theo,” put in Malcolm 
heartily. ‘“‘Same old crowd, same old 
drives, same old flirtations! I’m that tired 
of seeing old Major Wittleton making eyes 
at the Widow Brown—how long have they 
been at that, mother? Tom Kitchens said a 
good thing the other day; he said that 
affair had had as many performances as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Upon my soul, there 
isn’t a good thing at The Rangers any more 
except the bromides; and there’s noth- 
ing down there to make bromides worth 
while.” 

Theodora’s upper lip, that would never 
quite close, quivered; Theodora’s soft, won- 
dering eyes looked from Malcolm to his 
mother and back again. There was some- 
thing Theodora could not understand. 

Perhaps Malcolm felt it—the change from 
terrified certainty to terrified bewilderment; 
for suddenly his manner changed. 

“There, there, little girl,” he said ten- 
derly, and again he touched her hand just 
for a moment; “don’t you worry! You 
know’’—and he turned to his mother— 
“Theo has been acting all afternoon as if 
she saw me already dead on the battlefield. 
Can’t you comfort her a little while I go 
out to the phone?” 

He rose abruptly, and as he went off he 
gave Theodora a long look—half deprecat- 
ing, half justifying. As soon as he was gone 
Mrs. Reed turned to her and said: 

‘““Why, Theo, is this what has been the 
matter with you? Have you been worried 
about Malcolm? You poor child!” Allin 
Theodora that was strung to sound high 
emergency quivered under the glib compas- 
sion. Unconsciously she braced herself to 
listen. ‘‘It won’t be necessary for Malcolm 
to go—not for a minute!” 

“Won't be necessary !’”’ repeated the girl. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Well, just as soon as there was any talk 
of war, Mr. Reed inquired about it; and it 
seems there will be all sorts of civil posi- 
tions 4 

“Civil positions?’’ echoed the girl in 
bewilderment. 

“Yes, of course. There will be new de- 
partments to carry on the work of the war, 
and the Government will need men—law- 
yers and clerks and stenographers. Isn’t 
it lucky that Malcolm is a lawyer? Mr. 
Reed says,now there won’t be any trouble 
getting him in.” 1 

“Are you sure?” cried Theodora. “‘Can 
it really be true?” 

Mrs. Reed gave her a little pat with nails 
that showed just the correct amount of 
gloss. 

“Of course it’s true. Now don’t worry! 
There won’t be any trouble at all. Just as 
soon as war is declared Malcolm will have 
his application in, and he will get war-work 
in Washington.” 

And then slowly in Theodora’s eyes there 
dawned an undreamed-of happiness. The 
terrible pressure she had felt for weeks 
lifted and released life came back in wave 
after wave of lovely color. Who could 
blame her that at this instant joy outran all 
other emotions! Her love had been saved 
to her and she asked nothing beyond. 

Heedless dizzy joy—it lasted all. through 
that evening and all the next day. It bore 
her like wings over the shipwreck beneath 


her; and it was not until the next afternoon 
that a single question dimmed the glory of 
the miracle. The question came through a 
special-deliveryletterfrom Rutledge Forbes. 


“Dear Theo:’’—it ran—“ All last night, 
as I traveled down home, I could not get 
the thought of you out of my mind. Your 


little face has always been so eager with, 


wonder that I could not bear to think of it 
as so dreadfully certain. Heavens, that 
look on the faces of thousands of women 
all through America! Don’t you think the 
vision of what that would mean was enough 
to make a man hesitate before he wanted 
war? 

“And now I can’t help you, Theo—I’d 
give my life if I could! But I want you to 
know that if the Government takes me, and 
I go over there to France, I shall be think- 
ing of you. ‘I’m helping to defend her!’ 
Saying that over to myself will make me 
get over being afraid, just as it used to 
when I was a miserable scarey little kid. 
The memory of you will be a flag—a beauti- 
ful flag which sums up all that we American 
men are going to fight for. Through you I 
shall be able to see all the little girls all over 
the country. 

“* Mother sends her love, and so does dad. 
Dad is getting to be rather rickety; but 
they’re both wonders about having me en- 
list. Neither of them could bear it if I 
didn’t go. And meantime they don’t do 
any solemn requiem stuff—everything is 
just as cheery matter-of-fact as if I were 
going off for another year at college. 

“Your friend always, 


“RUTLEDGE.” 


Theodora read this letter in her bedroom 
of the suite in that Park Avenue apartment 
house where she and her mother had been 
spending the winter. With dazed eyes she 
read to the end; and then all of a sudden 
she put her hands before her face and began 
to cry. Fora long time she stood there, with 
her slender shoulders shaking. Then grad- 
ually the tears, which were just the relief 
of tight, quivering nerves, died down and 
Theodorasfaced the truth. 

She will-never forget those following 
moments of clear, devastating vision. The 
whole world lay before her—a world gray 
with pain. And as she looked she knew 
she was a stranger to it. Now it was not as 
when last evening, talking with Rutledge, 
she had felt a vast healing companionship 
with the women of her country. Now she, 
Theodora Wells, had no need of healing. 
For her there was no place among these 
heroic forms of battling men and waiting 
women. Her lover had escaped the pains 
of sacrifice. And a loneliness more appall- 
ing than anything she had ever known held 
her stiff and numb. 

For a time no definite word robbed her 
mood ofits wide solemnity. Only aftersome 
moments’ did one phrase detach itself from 
the memory of Rutledge’s letter: ‘‘ I’m help- 
ing to defend her!’”’ That was what war 
meant tohim. That was whatit would mean 
to every other decent young man. It was 
for the women and children of their race— 
for the laws that made them safe—that all 
these were going to fight. ‘I’m helping to 
defend her!’’—the written words, pressing 
in upon every covert of selfish ease, tram- 
pling through every glade of youth and love 
and gladness, soon became a thing from 
which she must run away. 

Yes, yes; she must not, dare not think. 
That was her one idea as, with a frantic 
little movement to the other side of the 
room, she picked up a telephone receiver. 

“Yes; it is,” the soft voice trembled over 
the phone. ‘And, Malcolm, I’ve just called 
you up about Mrs. Kipp. Do you suppose 
it is too late? I know, dear; but 
somehow I’ve changed my mind. I really 
think I need a little excitement. . . . 
What is that? I’m so sorry; but I 
can’t hear—there’s a hurdy-gurdy down 
here. . . . Yes. Good-by!”’ 

Then, with a terrified look, Theodora ran 
to the windows and banged them down. 
The hand organ on Sixty-Fourth Street was 
playing the Marseillaise. 

Theodora had made up her mind to go to 
The Rangers in order to escape. ‘Frankly, 
almost fiercely, she admitted to herself 
that she wanted to hear people talk reduc- 
ing, and the Barrie plays, and Hot Springs, 
and who had flirted with whom at Palm 
Beach. She must make herself believe 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Styleplus are the only Weg 
pothes in America nationally & 
psold at a known price for each 


‘grade. 


_ Tothe purchasing public this means 
certainty—an absolute guarantee of 
(the right quality at the right price. 


Whatever the price you pay for Styleplus wherever 
|| you pay it—from Maine to California—you can always 

be sure that you are getting the utmost value for your 
Mieney and that you are paying exactly the same price 

| as everybody else for the same Styleplus grade. 


|) We concentrate and. specialize on Styleplus 
| Clothes. We do one thing and do it well. Our vast 
volume reduces our costs — giving you proportion- 
ately greater value, finer style, better workman- 
ship, longer wear. 


During three years of the Great War these unique methods 
enabled us to maintain our high Styleplus standard at $17. 
Now ‘¢Ais nation is at war. The fabric market has risen 
violently. To meet these conditions we have added a $21 
jgrade —offering at moderate price an even wider range of 
fabrics and models than ever before. 


Styleplus Clothes $17 (black label) always excel at that price. 
Styleplus Clothes $21 (green label) always excel at that price. 


Each grade is the greatest value possible at the price. 
Prove it to yourself —at the Styleplus Store. 
Style plus all-wool fabrics +- perfect fit 
-++ expert workmanship + guaranteed wear. 


One of the leading stores in nearly every town and city sells Styleplus. Look for the 
styleplus window display. Look for the Styleplus label in the coat. If there should not 
xe a Styleplus store in your town, ask your favorite dealer to order a Styleplus suit or 
vercoat for you. Write us for free copy of ‘“The Styleplus Book.” 


JENRY SONNEBORN & cop INC. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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Tives To Carry 
Worlds Iratt 


Ships, ships, and more ships—hundreds of # 
be launched during the coming year to carry our 
growing maritime commerce. 


Just as every ship yard in our country is s trait 
utmost capacity to meet the shipping need of th 


—so are the factories of the United States Tire ( 
worked to their capacity to meet the ever growin 
of motorists for United States Tires. 
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* * * * 


The users of United States Tires last year o1| 
use the selfsame make of tires this year. 


~ 


oN 
> 
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That is one reason for the demand. 


They know United States Tires by actual use, a 
hardly. do otherwise. | 


But because other motorists who did not us 
States Tires last year, compared service and costn 
those who did, thousands of new users of Unit 
Tires have sprung into being this year. 


That is another reason for the demand fo 
States Tires. 


And this demand has piled up sales increases 
States Tires in a steady growth to the point whi 
beyond all doubt that United States Tires are ¢ 
preme service and mileage. 


* * * * 


United States Tit 
Are Good Tires 


7 


‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plait 
Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles, at 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All th 
ling Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Su 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
that nothing had happened; must deaden 
thought if she would keep loyalty alive. 

Yet she soon found the shadow of that 
white dome in Washington had crossed 
even the usual Saturday crowd which the 
four o’clock train takes to various house 
parties on the Hudson. No sooner had she 
and Malcolm taken seats than Major Wit- 
tleton rose to greet them. 

“Well, well, my boy,” said the old beau, 
slapping the young man’s shoulder; ‘‘this 
is the day when every old man in America 
envies you your youth.” 

Malcolm reddened a little, and before he 
answered he gave Theodora that look—half 
deprecating, half justifying—with which 
he had left her to his mother two days 
before. 

“T hope that I shall be useful, sir,’”’ he 


replied. 


“Useful—uh-huh!”” The major had one 
of those pompous, throaty voices. ‘I don’t 
think there is much doubt of that. If ever 
a fellow looked as if he ought to be there, it 
is you, my boy!” 

And then, from his seat across the way, 
the old gentleman launched into his favorite 
stories of Bull Run and Gettysburg: 

“And we watched them come over the 
hill there at the bloody Peach Orchard— 
the finest, most gallant lot of chaps you 
ever saw—charging down to certain death! 
And, ’pon-my soul, there wasn’t a man of 
us there who stood waiting to mow them 


down that didn’t envy ’em that way of - 


dying,-and who didn’t. hate the hills for 
bei so blue and ourselves for having to 
Ont. 

Theodora hardly heard the words. All 
she got was the fine eagerness of the old 
face, lighted by those days over fifty years 
ago. The sense of dangers faced, of duty 
bravely done—this was the spark that had 
never quite died through all the ashes of 
frivolity and dalliance. 

After tea that day Malcolm book her arm 
and led her out to the grounds. 

“Say, Theodora,” he blurted out as they 
passed into the favorite avenue of oak 
trees, ‘“I want to ask you something.” 

She turned to meet him, and his eye passed 
hungrily over the soft rose of her cheek, the 
lifted upper lip, the gray eyes with their 
flicker of sunlight gold on the lashes. 

“Ves, Malcolm?’”’ She knew what he 
was going to say and she searched wildly 
for her answer. 

“Well, tell me this’’—he stopped in the 
path and confronted her—‘“ Do you think 
I’m shirking my duty by not going?” - 

For just one moment she met his eyes; 
and then, her lip trembling, she turned away 
to where, at the foot of the slope, the Hud- 
son wound its way to the cliffs of West 
Point. 

“You see, it’s this way, Theodora: Peo- 
ple are going to talk—but I don’t care about 
them. There are a whole lot of chaps in this 
country who will go just because they’re 
afraid of public opinion. They’re the ones 
who are the real cowards. And I’m not that 
kind. I’ve thought this all out carefully.” 

He looked at her pleadingly; but her 
eyes still turned away from him, there to 
the cliffs of West Point. 

“Why, Theo,” he cried; ‘“‘you can’t 
think it’s because I’m afraid! No; I know 
it can’t be that. Why, I’ve wanted to be 
over there ever since this war was on; but 
there’s mother—actually, Theodora, I be- 
lieve it would kill her to have me go.” 

Even through the wild wish to believe 
him, there came to the girl a scornful 
thought of Mrs. T. Mortimer Reed sipping 
her tea beneath the portrait of old General 
Van Houten Kipp; and she heard again 
her parting drawl to Mattie Kipp: ‘I sup- 
pose all this will mean that we shall take 
to dinner dresses now instead of evening 
gowns, just like they’re doing in Paris!” 
And she had a swift impulse to say: “A 
mother who would want you to stay is 
hardly the kind to make you stay.” 

But she stood there dumb; and again 
Malcolm’s voice broke through the agony 
of silence: 

“And you—Theodora—when I saw how 
you looked yesterday I was never so glad 
in all my life as I was not to be going. Oh, 
Theodora—believe in me, dear!” 

At last, then, Theodora turned her face 
toward him, away from the cliffs of West 
Point. What she saw touched every hidden 
well of tenderness. The terrified love in his 
eyes; the wretched unsureness in him who 
had always been so radiantly sure; above 
all, the dogged, pathetic wish to convince 
himself that he was right—all these made 
him more dear to her than he had been in 
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the days of unconfused splendor. And when | 


she put out her trembling hands to him her 
touch had the comfort of a mother’s. 
Malcolm gulped. In another moment he 


had her in his arms, and she forgot every- | 


thing else in the magic of being there once 
more. 

When they parted, before going into the 
house, Malcolm held fast to her hands. 

“Remember, Theodora—if you want me 
to go—say the word. There's no price in 
this world I wouldn’t pay for you.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“No, Malcolm dear,” she had said very 
gently. “‘Not that way.’ 

For one instant his offer to do his duty 


to his country simply as the bribe by which | 
he might keep her, appalled her, revolted | 


her. Then ina flash came a sad little glow. 
At least he loved her. There was the spark 
that could always kindle him. And if she 
watched and waited and loved that spark, 
ice perhaps it would grow into the bigger 
thin 

Through his living sense of what was 
due to her he might come to see what was 
due to his country. 

But as the days went by this hope faded. 
Malcolm’s look became less deprecating 
and more justifying. Slowly and terribly 
the belief that he was doing the right thing 
hardened in him. And slowly, terribly, 


‘ Theodora’s happiness became reckless—a 


very far step from the heedless joy she had 
felt on that far-away afternoon when she 
had first heard he was not to go. She saw 
Malcolm every day—laughed with him, 
danced with him; tried to make herself 
believe that the tenderness of his eyes, the 
magic of his touch, were enough. But all 
the time she felt the sense of overtaking 
footsteps behind her. 

Meantime the nation prepared itself for 
war. And meantime the application of. Mal- 
colm Patterson Reed had gone to one of 
those staid porticoed buildings where, day 
after day, rows of clerks read the mail from 
Seattle and Cheyenne and Duluth and 
St. Augustine. 


The day on which Malcolm received his 
appointment as captain in a Washington 
bureau took Rutledge Forbes to the officers’ 
training camp. 

Theodora had not seen her old friend 
since that afternoon in April. What was 
more, she had not written to him. Time 
and again she had tried to answer his note 
from Sharpsville, but never had she been 
able to finish the first sentence. The knowl- 
edge of how. Rutledge Forbes would look 
when he knew that she did not need the 
help he had wanted to give her—here was 
something she could not face. Theodora 
shrank from it as we do from hearing our 
spectral haunting grief put into words. 

It was sometime in June when Theodora, 
who had gone for a visit to one of the big 
country houses near Wilmington, came in 
from a horseback ride to find another letter 
from Rutledge. At sight of the familiar 
handwriting the girl’s heart sickened. How 
could she bear to read that leiter! It was 
with a quick, desperate bravery that she 
tore open the envelope. 


“Theodora,” it jumped in, ‘‘did you ever 
see a very small ant dragging along a piece 
of cracker twice its size? If you did, you 
will have some idea how D. Rutledge 


Forbes looks as he staggers under his fifty- | 


pound knapsack. It’s funny; and the only 
thing that keeps me up at all is the picture 
of how funny it must be. Alberich, the 
dwarf, trying to be Lord Siegfried—that’s 
the effect. 

“*T don’t suppose you realize how hard it 
is to take hundreds of swivel-chair figures 
and deftly turn them into marching, fight- 
ing organisms. No matter! My own sym- 
pathies are not engaged with that. I’m 
thinking altogether of the organisms. 
Fancy, Theo—we get up at five-thirty 
every morning; have breakfast at six, and 
are out on our hike by seven-thirty. After 
lunch we start out on another hike; and 
then in the evening we drag our poor en- 
feebled members to such enlivening bits of 
literature as Infantry Drill Regulations 
and Manual of Guard Duty. 

“Tn between are semaphore drills; and 
there is, of course, a lot of bayonet practice. 
That is the most grisly of all. I must say 
that the running and sticking and stabbing, 
the falling on one’s face and then jumping 
up and running and stabbing again, were a 
little hard on me at first; and I give you 
my word that I lay awake for nights with 
my own neurasthenic thoughts. Oh, I’m 

(Continued on Page 41) 


WINTER UNDERWEAR 


Now comes Mayo Under- 
wear knit with to ribs 
to the inch instead of 8. 
And to-rib knitting 
makes Mayo the only 
medium-priced under- 
wear that’s “actually knit 
in the dollar way””—the 
to-rib way. 


1o-rib knitting brings to 
Mayo Underwear greater 
comfort. Get into a suit 
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of Mayo Underwear. ' 


Then note that pleasant 
“give” to every slightest 
bend or twist. That’s 
1o-rib elasticity. 


The same to-rib knitting 
gives Mayo Underwear 
a cozy warmth that’s 
mighty friendly to your 
body. For it’s plain com- 
mon sense to see that a 
closer-knit fabric is bound 
to be a warmer fabric. 


Don’t let Jack Frost get 
you. Instead, get 10-rib 
Mayo Underwear and 


get him. 


Made from Mayo Yarn 


The only medium-priced under- 
wear that’s ‘‘actually knit in the 
dollar way.” 


Men’s winter Shirts and Drawers 


Men’s winter Union Suits 
Boys’ winter Union Suits 


All dealers either have 
or can quickly get for you 
1o-rib Mayo Underwear 
THE 


MAYO MILLS, Mayodan, N.C. 


for MEN 
and BOYS 
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‘The One Greatest ‘Thing 


You Can Buy 
in a Phonograph! 


You're going to buy a phonograph. All right—«w/zch ? 


Well, what do you want in a phonograph, anyway? Péeasure, 
first. "TONE—always! But mainly the pleasure you get out of it. 


Right? All right—then the ‘Pathephone is your phonograph. 


Even if it were no better in tone than all the others—the 
elimination of the changing of needles would be enough. ae 


% 
The Pathé Sapphire Ball 
(greatly enlarged), which never has to be changed, 
which takes the place of sharp needles and makes 
possible the extraordinary 


PATHE GUARANTEE 


We guarantee every Pathé Record to play at 
least one thousand times with the Pathé Sapphire 
Ball, without impairment to the unexcelled beauty 
of tone and without showing any perceptible wear 
on the record. 


If its tone were merely as good as all the others—the fact that 
the record does not wear out would be enough. 


But it’s plain as daylight that a da// of sapphire, jewel-polished 
under the microscope and fitting perfectly into the half-circle of the 
sound-groove along which it smoothly, beautifully g/rdes, is bound 
to produce a TONE of purer quality than any you have ever 
known before. 


It is all the difference between mefa/ and 


And it depends entirely on whzch you want whether you buy 
a Pathephone or not! 


Hear the Pathephone. That will decide! 
See the Pathé dealer nearest to you or write us. 


“The Other 20%”—you haven’t seen that 
Merch an ts: book, but you want it. It will come off the 
a ee ee ee eiinessstwo.ot three d@aysnpeloemyoumreadmtiis 
advertisement. Free. 

You have asked yourself all sorts of questions first and last about the phonograph 
and record business—whether it’s a line you. could handle, and things like that. This 
book answers them all. It will give you an entirely new line on the phonograph business 
and will likely enable you to decide with your eyes open whether you can make liberal, 
immediate, safe, steady money out of your share of the phonograph and record business. 
Don’t try to decide it without seeing page 2 of that book—‘ The Other 20%.”’ Send for it. 


And there are certain things in the book that no merchant already in the business can 
afford to miss. If you ARE handling phonographs and records—you NEED that book! 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 20 Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pathé Fréres Phonograph Co. of Canada, Ltd., 6 Clifford Street, Toronto 


Pathephone No.175 


Compare any Pathephone at amy price with 
|| any other instrument priced half as mle 
again—and see how it measures up to it 
any quality of TONE, or tone-control, of 
volume, or appearance, or size, or construc 
tion! And each Pathephone, whatever the 
price, plays ALL makes of records, as well as 
Pathé Records—one thing alone that wo 

make it the biggest value there is at its prec: 
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q-shell warrior, Theo! But I keep 

1 have the comfort of knowing 
of other fellows—big, strong, 

1es—were a little affected by the 


sa fine lot of chaps here and they 
rk like anything. For instance, 
> bunk—we sleep in Pullman- 
of arrangements—is Reginald 
n of the awfully rich Washing- 

gie, I know, never said any- 
> martial than ‘Brooks, is my 
2 But you just ought to see 
rt he is! He acts now as if his 
io } t 


| know why I’m telling you all 
bout camp, for it must be old 

Where is Maleolm? I suppose 

urg. Write and tell me all 

If. You don’t know how much 

nm you would mean! 

ur friend, RUTLEDGE.” 


| read the letter through with 
‘tions— humiliation, shame, and 
unreasonable gust of resent- 
nust he write to her like this? 
he assume that Malcolm was in 
? Why must he always be dis- 
acceptances with these forced, 
comparisons? Standing there, 
j\ the chintz curtains which blew 
the soft June breeze, and envel- 
le honeysuckle and roses which 
yes on desk and manteland dress- 
ar little face grew hard over the 
t hand. When, a few moments 
a little group of boys and girls 
og the camp song: 


GMP troubles in your old kit bag 
id smile, smile, smile!” 


s changed to defiance. 

nade up her mind to go to Mal- 
> Ixt day—to yield perhaps to his 
: (treaties that she marry him im- 
' But next day, when she was 
it for Washington, a telegram 
her mother in Maine. She was 
ai Theodora must come at once. 
nity about her mother was one of 
ting forces that drive everything 
o}he way. For days life was cen- 
o} quiet dark room. Yet in those 
hdlora did not forget Malcolm. 
ajiot an hour when her heart did 
o'm; and in this going out of her 
atve he seemed, for the first time 
aiifternoon in April, free of the 
ae saw him as he was before the 
e}| life touched him—clean and 
41 sure of himself. And with all 

'e longed for him to be there. 

elas no longer the center of her 
isthe one whom she called upon 
grief. It was when the anxiety 
isomething happened to Theo- 


safter all, it did not happen sud- 
Ji't not, indeed, start that day in 
lisa room when he had let his 
elier of his recreancy:? Was it not 
Ef certain indelible signposts— 
e’jetter from Sharpsville; Major 
nlemarks in the train going up to 
3; the hour under the oak trees, 
d offered to go simply as the 
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m for her; Rutledge’s other 


the training camp? And was 
ting of her heart, here in this 
‘dist village of Maine, merely the 
i. cry of a love that felt itself 
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U3 it may, the consciousness of 
ai» to Theodora in one sickening 
hiad taken his letter out to a 
P2e, where the sea boiled about 
‘e had held it for a moment un- 
t as she always did—because it 
§ to imagine what she was going 
41 when at last she put the fin- 
sé deside her her face was blank. 
ob} 1ed the chest and there was no 


e iter was just the same as all the 
e).d been receiving that summer. 
‘W, was it given her to see with 


e¢; distinctness? 


yzed whisper. 

N/1 Instant she realized what she 
nd “No, no, no!” her heart 
} | terror. Whatever else hap- 
Miever else went—that must not 
¢tld not face the bareness of life 
ny love for him. That morning 
/flm was more tender than any 
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In the days that followed she kept wait- 
ingjfor the old glamour to come back. Stub- 
bornly, as she sat there where the sea boiled 
in its caldron of rocks, she brought back his 
image, tried to see the brimming smile and 
the eyes that were always full of love and 
tenderness. But when it did come—that 
image—it drew no answering fire. Some- 
thing had gone from Theodora, and neither 
time nor the counseling sea, nor perhaps 
even the presence of Malcolm himself, 
could bring it back. 

To the hope of this last Theodora clung 
desperately in those long September days 
while she waited for her mother to get well. 

“When I see him it will be all right,’’ she 
said to herself again and again, as a child 
afraid in the dark repeats some little 
prayer. 

It was not until early October that she 
did see him once more. Leaves were then 
brown and red about the statues of great 
soldiers in the various little squares; and 
among these sculptured memories of Amer- 
ica’s glorious past walked hundreds of 
young men in khaki. They dotted the 
streets. They grouped in the lobbies of all 
the hotels. They gave, if possible, an even 
statelier impress to the mask of broad street 
and pillared building and leafy park. 

Some of these young men were fiery 
spirits, chafing at their detention in routine 
work while the big guns called to them from 
over there. Others—the comparatively 
few—were buying horses, typewriting, ad- 
dressing envelopes, doing legal jobs, occu- 
pying themselves contentedly with work 
that might have been done just as effi- 
ciently by women and old men. Many of 
the civil-service men were not exempt from 
active service. Only a handful could feel, 
like Malcolm Patterson Reed, that their 
uniforms were absolutely warproof. 

When Theodora came down from her 
room in the hotel that autumn afternoon 
her heart was beating wildly. Now whenshe 
saw him again would the terrible dullness 
of his image brighten once more? Would 
he charm her, whirl her out of herself by 
that magnetic presence, that happy vital- 
ity, that brimming smile? Her life trembled 
in the balance of that test. 

She found him the moment she entered 
the crowded lobby. He was in his uniform 
and never had he looked so splendid. His 
mother was standing beside him, and as 
Theodora advanced she heard her say to 
one of the women with her: ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, I think you do not know my son, 
Captain Reed!” 

The complacent way in which she pro- 
nounced the title—was it reflected in the 
face of Malcolm himself as he bowed to the 
stranger? 

Theodora had not time to decide this, 
for in a moment he had seen her and had 
rushed to where she stood. 

“Theodora!” he cried radiantly, and 
both of her hands were in his. 

The soft, wondering eyes looked up at 
him piteously and in a moment the little 
hands in his began to tremble. 

“Oh, my dear!” he cried; and the tender 
protection that was always in his face when 
he looked at her seemed to come out and 
rest on her like a visible thing. 

“Do I have to speak to them?”’ the girl 
whispered with a little nod. 

“No, no; we'll slip off. Mother will 
understand.” 

He took her arm, and as he led her to a 
far-away corner in the great Georgian 
writing room she could feel his thought of 
her in every pressure. 

She could feel it—yes; but no longer did 
it move her. The sight of him there in the 
lobby had not thrilled her. And when her 
hands had trembled in his it was only be- 
cause she knew then that the magic had 
gone forever. 

She listened to him, there in the far cor- 
ner of the great writing room. She heard 
him tell over and over again how he had 
wanted her that summer; how he had lived 
only for this moment. She looked at the 
strong hands, with the heavy-jointed fin- 
gers; at the way his smooth yellow hair 
ribbed back over his forehead; at the slight 
unevenness of the white teeth. She took in 
those unfamiliar details—the glossy brown 
boots; the unwrinkled khaki coat; the 
crossed quill and sword on his high collar. 
But, all the time, sight and hearing were 
detached. She looked at him and listened 
to him as if he were a stranger. And now, 
for the first time, she saw him as he really 
was. 

That happy vitality of his—what was it 
but the exuberance of a well-fed, well- 
clothed, well-sheltered young animal? That 
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For wear both in and out of 
the car. A warm, double- 
breasted model with wide 
collar and rolling lapels, 
roomy pockets and belted 
back. An unusual combina- 
tion of generous lines and 
ultra smartness. 
THE STEIN-BLOCH 
COMPANY 
Tailor Shops at Rochester, N. Y. 
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SLUT 


Something to remind him 
Of the girl he left behind him 
HE Gem Damaskeene Razor will best 
show your appreciation of him—a Gift he 
deserves—one that will give him real service. 
He must have a razor and because it’s ‘* The 
Best Safety”’ it should be aGem. Same price, 
same number of blades, same Gem service. 


a 


Outfit includes razor complete, 
with seven Gem Damaskeene 
blades, shaving and stropping 
handles, in handsome case. s 
Separate Set Gem Blades—7 for 35c. . 


Dealers Everywhere 
GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 


GEM INAMASKEENE BLADIS) 
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‘Kees The Hands Wan While Driving . | 


You can now use your car comfortably on the coldest day. 
Steer Warms consist of two neat leather-covered copper grips, 
electrically heated from storage battery (or magneto on Fords), 
which lace anywhere on the steering wheel convenient for 
driving. They give out an even heat that is sufficient to warm 
your hands no matter how cold it gets. They look well on the 
car and are easy to attach. Aside from comfort, Steer Warms 
ward off colds, make driving safer by keeping fingers limber 


and save you money on gloves. 


| STEER 


Cost Nothing to Maintain 


Steer Warms are ab- 

5 Yr. Guarantee solutely guaranteed 
in every way. They are made of best 
materials and areguaranteed against burn- 
out for five years. Will do all we claim or 
money refunded. 

Display Steer Warms and tell 
Dealers your customers about thém. 
Theywill appreciate your calling attention 
to this wonderful comfort-giver. Write 
for proposition. 


They use less 
Get Genuine current and give 


Steer Warms more heat. The 


only hand warm- 
erthat protectsthe heating element 
thus giving service we guarantee. 
Insist on Steer Warms. 
‘or all standard cars, 
Prices { $7.50; in Canada, $11.00. 
Special for Fords, $5.00; in Can- 
ada, $7.25. 


Ask your dealer or will send prepaid upon re- 


ceipt of price. Descriptive circular on request. 


INTERSTATE ELECTRIC CO. 


359 Baronne Street 
New Orleans, La. 
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dynamic manner, which sent. waiters scut- 
tling to do his bidding—what was that but 
the arrogant knowledge that he would al- 
ways pay for the thing that he wanted? As 
for his protection—and Theodora winced— 
that meant saving her from drafts; from 
men who accidentally pushed her against 
a door; from all the silly unthreatening 
contacts of life. When he had been given 
his chance to protect her from a great 
danger he had left it to other young men— 
to Rutledge Forbes and his kind. Safe, with 
twenty men behind him, Captain Reed re- 
fused to strike one blow for her safety. 

The racing thoughts—this brain so active 
in a body dead to all that had once moved 
her—it was all too horrible! She tried to 
keep herself from thinking. And for a time 
she did sit there, locked in on every side. 
Then all of a sudden she became conscious 
of something that he was saying. 

“What do you suppose I heard the other 
day?’ he was saying, with a swing of the 
glossy leather boot crossed over his knee. 
“It’s about Simmons. Can you believe 
what that fellow did, Theodora? He went 
up to Plattsburg in the first training camp— 
just because, of course, he wanted to be an 
officer if he had to go. He was making an 
awfully good record. Then suddenly the 
draft comes along and he draws an awfully 
low number—so low that he knows there’s 
no possibility of his getting caught. Then 
what do you think he does? Refuses to get 
up in the morning; refuses to report; falls 
way down on his studies, and gets chucked 
out of camp! Could you believe that such 
a rotter went about on two hind legs?” 

Incredulous, amazed—the girl looked at 
him. Yes; he felt all the scorn that was in 
his voice. He actually believed that he, 
Captain Reed, was in a position to look 
down on a man who had failed in his duty 
to his country. What had happened to him 
since that afternoon when he let his mother 
tell her that he was not to go? Surely that 
day he had been ashamed of himself! And 
surely afterward he had felt the sting of old 
Major Wittleton’s prompt assumptions! 
Could it be—— For one instant a faint 
little hope flickered upward from the ashes 
of the dead enchantment. 

“Do you—is there any chance of your 
getting over?” asked Theodora. 

“Oh, no; I’m needed right where I am. 
I can do alot more good right here than I 
could over there.’’ 

With those words Malcolm Patterson 
Reed disappeared forever from his king- 
dom. She could love him when he was 
doubtful. She could pity him when he 
was ashamed. But the moment that he was 
proud of himself—that moment he became 
merely a ghost. 

“I think, Malcolm, I shall have to be 
going upstairs now,’ > said Theodora. 

“Oh, my dear, I’m sorry—I’ve tired you 
all out, haven’t 1?” And for the last time 
Malcolm’s eyes offered her their full cup of 
love and solicitude. 

She went with him out to the broad long 
passageway, thronged with people come in 
for tea. She watched him go down under 


| the brilliant arch of still flags. She saw 


that his step seemed to get a new vigor 
from the strains of the Marseillaise, which 
came up from the tea room. She was sure 
he met with undaunted eye the passing 
figure of a French officer, whose coat 
showed the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
and whose one sleeve hung limp. And 
then, from the chatter about her here in 
Peacock Alley, voices began to detach 
themselves. 

“Who is the young Siegfried there?” 
The voice was masculine and English. 

And then from a young American voice 
came the reply: 

“That’s Malcolm Patterson Reed— 
worth ten million in his own name. He’s 
the King of the Slickers.”’ 

“Slickers? What’s that?” 

“He’s got a jobina Washington bureau.”’ 
The last two words were whispered. 

“Oh, I see! We call them the Cuthberts 
at home.” 

“Well, not exactly that. A slicker is a 
slacker in a uniform—one of those fellows 
who kid themselves into thinking that 
they’re heroes the moment they get on a 
uniform. It’s a great word. It means get- 
ting credit for being a patriot when you’re 
nothing but a slacker.” 

The girl turned her head sharply, and 
she could hear the Englishman whisper 
something. And then, in a louder tone than 
he had used before, the young American 
replied to his warning: 

“T don’t care if she did. Fancy a girl 
who would be willing to marry a slicker!”’ 
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about to the two young men in ky 
the look on her face—so apply 
valiant—must have amazed the) 
almost in a run, Theodora four) 
vator. 

When she met her mother g 
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wT think I should like to 
ville to-night.” 
The older woman looked at h 
“And leave Malcolm?” shi 
“Forever!” Sheutteraa 
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window. < 
Then, as she stood then t hi 
young American officer came | 
Slicker! She felt it asa blow; | 
blow for which she was glad. 
“Oh, mother!”’ she cried suddei 


““Nonsense, honey; you neve} 
for him!” The Southern voice fo: 
into its softest modulation: ‘ 
loved what you thought he was. 

“But how could I think I did 
so long after ifs 

Her mother looked at her sae 

“Because, Theodora, it’s just 
thing we women have to face—] 
half godsgo. Wecan’t believeth 
will arrive. But they’re there 
they’re always there!”’ 

That night, before they took 
Theodora wrote to Rutledge Fo 
a little note saying that she was g 
to Sharpsville and asking whethe} 
not come down over Sunday. Th 
of her old friend was in her mir 
night, from the train window, sh 
the racing fields and hills. NX 
America seemed such a_ living 
thing. The lights of small vad 
the far line of darkness; the g! 
windows of factories; the shoeks 
which by and by the mooliee 
water; the Potomac of Was 
Grant and Lee—here, clear A 
spoke the cozy homes, the ind 
farms, the noble tradition. Itwa 
that Rutledge Forbes, who hated 
taken up the hard task—for thes 
women, and the freedom that th 
And as she thought of the d 
boy, to whom every form of h um 
ing was almost unbearable, a ligh) 
understanding came to her eyes, 

Thestory of Malcolm Patterson 
slicker—of Malcolm Patterson | 
man who gained his life to lose it 
ended that day in the Ge 
room of the Washington hoe 
of Rutledge Forbes, the hero, b 
far-off afternoon on Fifth Avenu 
first told Theodora that he was 
enlist. But it was not until the 
afternoon of that week which 
Theodora to Sharpsville that th 
fully the wide distances of ‘spi 
rolled between the two. 

She was standing there with: 
home on leave for the week 
little Square where, over fifty . 
fore, the men in gray had marche 
duty. This Square, set in be 
somber hills toward which Joh 
looked when on his calm ride 
now thronged with people. Th 
to see the last eight of the di 
off to the station, from which t 
train would carry them to 
And, as they watched the boys 
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Von Hindenburg! 
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us have a last look at your 
be sure to cover it up befo: 
the top.” 

For ten minutes the chee 
Then suddenly the band struc 
and the eight boys began their sl 
down the shady street. Each of 
his eyes for a last look at the fa 
and faces. Each one gave 
more solemn than any word 
eight figures marched away 
had ever known, stillness 
watchers. It was not unti 
had passed out of sight that t 
turned to weeping. 

To Theodora, watching tho 
nunciate figures ‘until her eyes V 
by tears, this moment. ill 
preme. She had seen in t 
sands of troops marching 
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Work in Your 


Hoosier Cabinet 


To Help You Get the Meals—To Help You Clear Up After- 
wards—To Do Part of Your Walking—To Do Part of Your 
Planning—In 40 Ways the Hoosier Saves You Time and 
Toil Each Day in the Week. 
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HESE capable kitchen specialists help make 
the Hoosier Cabinet a labor-saving machine. 


it R.Dresser | 
: way Valuable inventions which some of them 
discovered through laboratory experiments are 
built right into it. . Others act, 
through us, as advisors to Hoosier 
users. So the Hoosier saves women 


work in countless ways. 


It has places for 400 articles, ar- 
ranged by Hoosier experts, so arti- 
cles most used are nearest at hand. 

You sit instead of stand, you 
reach instead of walk. You are 
through with your work in nearly 
half the time. 


Hoosier makes play of kitchen 


**Hoosier Beauty,’’ Roll Door Style 
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’ /'|} Consultant of Household Adminis- | |} 
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Write for Kitchen Book Free | Domestic Eticieney Engines, New 
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THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY F yore Chai, 
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1711 Sidney St., New Castle, Ind.  “NewKitchen Short-Cuts 
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We all know the adage, ‘Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
Now, here is a case where invention mothered a necessity—so 
perfectly fulfilled a real human need and cured a lighting evil that 
it has become an actual necessity—to all who would do their duty 
by their eyes, or the eyes of their employes. 


Up to 1913 the ordinary fixture was only a contrivance for holding 
electric light bulbs—with perhaps the crude addition of a reflector 
for intensifying the light. 


In his effort always to get more and brighter and sharper light, 
man had gone too far. There came the painful realization that 
piercing glare is not perfect illumination. Gloom still lingered 
in corners out of range of the dazzling shafts, while eyes shot with 
electricity cried for relief. 


It is Better to Let Electricity Wear the Eye-Glasses Than to 
Have to Put Them on Your Eyes 
The science of optics reveals the fact that glare destroys the very 
eye itself—fuses the rods and cones of the retina’s delicate struc- 
ture as though they were fused by heat. Imperfect distribution 
of light, meaning glare in one spot and insufficient light in another, 
fatigues the eye muscles, strains the eye, engorges its blood vessels, 
irritates the lids, and gradually develops myopia or short sight. 


Fixtures That Feed the Light to Fit the Sight 


Building on the science of optics, the makers of Brascolites have 
accurately calculated and devised fixtures that adjust light to 


New York, 30 Church St. 
San Francisco, 132 Lick Building 
Canadian Distributors: 


LUMINOUS UNIT COMPANY 
Boston, Old South Bldg. 


normal sight by uniform distribution of light units. By reflection 
and diffusion, these fixtures translate direct glare into a soft, pure,’ 
white light of even intensity throughout the desired area. They 
neither starve nor glut, but feed the eye with rays suitable for 
its uses. 


Service Means Saving 


Service must always mean saving. Perfect distribution of light 
units by Brascolite, means saving of current, because the utmost 
and widest use is made of the light rays. Service economy cuts 
down current bills. 


Brascolites cost no more than ordinary fixtures. They cost vastly 
less than ordinary fixtures in month-to-month electric light bills. 


Brascolites maintain even efficiency. One condition of efficiency 
in fixtures is cleanliness. Brascolites are easy to keep clean— 
cleanliness is a part of their economy. 


Brascolites are built in a wide range of designs, adapted for special 
uses in the home, in offices, stores, workshops, factories, hotels, 
churches, theatres, restaurants, libraries, clubs, schools, railway 
stations, and everywhere else that good light is needed. 


There is a Brascolite dealer in your city who is at all times willing 
to install a sample to convince you that Brascolites are better. 


Write us for information or for portfolio containing photographic 
reproductions of many kinds of installations. 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Chicago, 19 South Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Land Title Bldg. 


Northern Electric Co., Ltd, 
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INDUSTROLITE 
FOR FACTORY 
ILLUMINATION 
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TRUCOLITE 
A PERFECT COLOR 
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included from Page 42) 
{Jew York. They had been ter- 
‘bstract glory. They had stilled 
tears. But here, in the fa- 
1 t, with its consecrated handful 
, was listening to the heartbeats 


ae to her one by one—poignant 
adividual sacrifice and glory. 
it in front of her, was Mrs. 
the town dressmaker, worn by 
» hard work that had supported 
» boy who was now on his way 
|sreets of Sharpsville. She was 
tle, but it could not take away 
sreatness in her eyes as she said 
.| awes: 

» hated to go off and leave me 
But I wouldn’t let him put in 
, ion claim because of that. ‘I’ve 
ore,’ I said; ‘and I can work 
Yt you worry about me! I'll 

9”? 


z. 


i he biggest whole- 
; dealer in Mon- 
1 Mr. Cettrick, a 

isman whom the , 


7 Mirror was wont 
¢s “our local capi- 


ented to apologize 
1 saying that any 
211g would do just 
o1im. But his em- 
eomed him with a 
shake and a fat 

zar, and asked 
i? he 
-|apeat 
> ‘hing 
ti to 
ric and 
hee 
do fe- 
ls ex- 


little 


cof stock. Mr. Robinson and 
s enthusiastically hailed their 
of action and said they would 
. mold’s reply. 
sched his big black book under 
tht night as he made a short cut 
raph station. From there he 
e ire Thing Mining Company— 
Ceep on the secret lookout for 
'd and see that he went away 
impression of the mine. 
o»ight days later Mr. Rawlings 
co Roger’s high desk and pleas- 
Ciced that Mr. Cettrick had re- 
1$ unfavorable reply from his 
v Mexico, and said they should 
him at his— Mr. Rawlings’— 
eit o’clock that evening. 
ock P. M., as Roger left the big 
‘with its great columns and 
€ng lawn, he carried in his 
pation blanks for a total of fifty 
| ares of Sure Thing Mining 
eer with three checks in different 
a —one for twenty-five hundred 
g d by James K. Cettrick, repre- 
n(nitial payment of ten cents a 
\nty-five thousand shares; one 
andred dollars, signed by Os- 
Wigs, and one for a thousand 
it/the signature of Bennett Rob- 
checks were made payable to 
Ung Mining Company. Roger 
i \ceipts with his name as state 
aye, 
U) tell you,” his employer had 
Wed, “that you can trust this 
There has never been brought 
tion one mistake from his 
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“But to Take Three 
Thousand Dollars 
From a Widow Was 
Worst of All!’’ Said 

. Mrs. Lila Bonring 


THE SATURDAY 


There, back of her, was Old Mammy 
Parks, who had watched the boys in gray 
march out from those quiet streets more 
than fifty years before, and who rocked 
backward and forward now as she cried: 

“Tain’t nevah goin’ tosee himno moah— 
mah own dead Lucy Matilda’s boy—mah 
own Grovah Cleveland Washington Jones.” 

And Old Colonel Martin was saying 
fiercely to the town druggist: ‘‘Leave ’em 
come, sir! Leave ’em come!. The man who 
doesn’t cry this day is a coward!” 

Against this background of deep emo- 
tion there hovered for one moment the 
ghost of Malcolm Patterson Reed. And 
then suddenly Theodora turned to him who 
‘was a part of the whole scene about her. 

“Oh, Rutledge,” she cried, her eyes 
blurred with tears, ‘‘I understand now; 
and I want to belong to—this!”’ 

And Rutledge Forbes’ thin face flushed 
with the hope of some far-off happiness 
that he had long believed was denied him. 


THE SURE TING 


(Continued from Page 22) 


The next evening Roger 
secured a check from Mrs. 
Lila Bonring for three thou- 
sand - dollars, representing 
fifteen thousand shares of 
Sure Thing stock at the con- 
fidential cash price of twenty 
cents a share. He also re- 
ceived his brother’s check for 
a hundred dollars as 
first payment ona thou- 
sand shares. Before he 
went to bed that night 
he figured up his ten per 
cent commission. It to- 
taled eight hundred and 
ten..dollars. In one 
week, working ever 
nings, he had earned 
more than by working 
at bookkeeping every 
day for an entire year. 

““See! I told you, 
Roj!’’ commented Dan. 
“Now after you’ve fol- 
lowed your big brother’s 
advice, behold your 
wedding bells ring quite 
merrily.” 

“Not yet!’’ said Roger. 
“No sure thing yet.” 

“What do you mean?” 
demanded his brother. 

But Roger only shook his 
head. In another month the 
second payment on Sure 
Thing stock came due, and 
he collected checks aggregat- 
ing twenty-five hundred and 
fifty dollars, which meant 
two hundred and fifty-five dollars commis- 
sion for himself. —Twomore months passed 
and the payments were complete. Roger 
had collected a total of fifteen thousand 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, which 
meant fifteen hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars commission. 

“Now perhaps you can get married?” 
wondered Dan suspiciously. 

“Nope!” said Roger. ‘No sure thing 
yet.” 

About this time the Monmouth stock- 
holders of the Sure Thing Mining Company 
began to assume, as naturally behooved 
them, a close interest in their New Mexico 
investment. Every evening Jean and her 
mother inquired anxiously for news, espe- 
cially the day’s quotation of lead and silver. 
Nearly every morning Mr. Rawlings called 
Roger into his office to ask whether as yet 
they had found the vein on the thousand- 
foot level. 

At least once a week Mr. Cettrick and 
Mr. Robinson telephoned him for the latest 
figures on the development in the main 
tunnel. 

Then, one wet morning, the Philadelphia 
papers started a commotion in several 
Monmouth households by noting on their 
financial pages that the Santa Angela Min- 
ing Corporation, whose stock had been sold 
extensively in Philadelphia, had proved a 
fraud and that Federal officers were looking 
for the officials of the company, who had 
meantime departed for parts unknown. 

“Without mentioning any names, four 
people ought to be thankful now they 
didn’t invest in the Santa Angela,’’ mut- 
tered Roger. But when he brought up the 
subject at Jean’s that evening he noticed 
that neither Jean nor her mother seemed 
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and more information about this safe, economical Heating System. 
also contains many letters of endorsement from Users in all parts of the country. 
Dealers—Write for ‘‘ Exclusive Territory’ proposition and Selling Helps. 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO. Inc., 36 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Quick Delivery from warehouses in Boston, Springfield, Hartford, Jersey City, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver and Kansas City. 


e | Ghn Use 


derwriters and Insurance Men. 
Pipes and connections cut t 


a few hours. 


Write for Big FREE Catalog 


HEN the Merrimac and the 

Monitor were new types of 
battleships, in 1863, Esterbrook Pens 
had been in popular use in America 
for five years. 

Today it requires over two hun- 
dred million Esterbrook Pens to 
meet the demand for the most popu- 
lar writing instrument in the world. 

Every Esterbrook Pen is sepa- 
rately inspected to insure mainte- 


nance of the Esterbrook high stand- 


ard of pen excellence. 


ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
72-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Send 10 cents for one dozen Esterbrook most popular pens, 
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READY-TO-SET-UP 


Your Car 


Your wife can do her shopping and social duties in comfort if you install a WASCO Heating System 
in your garage. 
You will save winter storage, you will save depreciation of your car. 
warm, ready tostart any time, because it is a coal-burning, self-regulating hot-water heating system. 
Requires attention not more than once or twice a day. The positive automatic temperature regulator 
does most of the work. 

Burns only 5c worth of coal a. day— 
less than street car fare. Saves frozen 
batteries and radiators. No cracked for 1- 
1 no straining of starting 
device. For comfort and.convenience 
and greatly reduced repair bills, 


install WASCO. Endorsed by Fire Un- 


Made 


to 10-car private garages. 


o fit. 


Can be set up by any handy man in 


Catalog 


A 2-car WASCO System (2 radiators) $84. This heater and one radiator make a |-car WASCO System, $65 


| Esterbrook Pens: é 


WASCO will keep your car 
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None of This 
For Your Wife 
If You Install 


[GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM] 


Catalog FREE 
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[ $739 to $12 ] 


Can you afford to pay less? 


For over 30 years Crossett Shoes have stood 
for unusually good Jeather—strong of body, 
fine in grain. ‘That is what has given them 
their superior wearing qualities. 


‘Today such leather can be used only in 
shoes costing $7.50 to $12. Yes, we could 
make ‘‘shoes’’ to sell at a dollar or two less. 
But you would not find real economy in 
wearing them. 


Men pav more attention to values than 
they used to. ‘They find that shoe dollars 
go further in a high-type shoe like Crossetts. 


The shoe below is a fine example of 
Crossett style and comfort. See it at your 


dealers. A Crossett dealer in almost every 
town. 
NEW! Crossett Walking Boots for 


Women—designed and made by Crossett. 
ya 
IEDS: sell, 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT Inc., 
Makers North Abington, Mass, 
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Put an End to 
Drudgery 
by cleaning the toilet bowl with Sani- ' 
Flush. What was once the most disagree-“ 


able task becomes an easy matter. Just 
sprinkle a little in the bowl every few days. 


Sani-Flush 


does the rest. It removes stains, making the bowl 
snowy white, odorless and sanitary. Even the hidden 
trap so difficult to clean is thoroughly cleansed. You 
are forever relieved of scrubbing and dipping. Sani- 
Flush is for toilet bowls only. It will not injure bowl 
or connections. 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flush is a sanitary necessity wherever there is a toilet. 


It is patented —nothing else like it. Sold by grocers, druggists, 
plumbers, hardware and general stores. 


THE ee ante FAO DUCTS Co. 
anton, Ohio 
nadian Agents: 


Harold F. Ritehic & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


The Trap that 
Sani-Flus 

reaches, cleans, 
keeps clean 
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radiantly delighted—rather quiet and un- 
easy, he decided. He also found that Mr. 
Rawlings passed him in the office with only 
a brief, worried word of greeting, and that 
Mr. Cettrick, on Front Street, did not see 
him at all. The fourth day his employer 
nervously inquired whether he would come 
up to the house that evening. 

When Roger stepped through the Raw- 
lings’ library door, which was mahogany on 
the outside and oak on the inside, he found 
a company awaiting him in the soft yellow 
glow from the flat-footed lamp on the birch 
desk. It was a grim little group. Mr. Cet- 
trick was very upright in a formal chair 
with a straight back. Mr. Robinson was 
nervously moving round on one of the win- 
dow seats. Mrs. Lila Bonring, quite stiff 
and sedate, occupied the easy-chair in front 
of the desk, and Mr. Rawlings was balanc- 
ing backward and forward on his cushioned 
swivel chair. 

“Good evening!’’ greeted Roger. 

“Ahem! Good evening!’”’ coughed Mr. 
Rawlings. No one else spoke, though Mr. 
Cettrick nodded savagely. ‘“‘Come in! 
Come in,” added Mr. Rawlings, notwith- 
standing Roger was already well into the 
room. “Close the door, please. Roger, 
we—er—are very much disappointed in 

“‘T don’t understand,” stammered Roger. 

“Tt seems—ahem!’’ went on Mr. Raw- 
lings sternly, ‘‘that Mr. Cettrick here, upon 
hearing of the collapse of the Santa Angela 
Mining Corporation, became slightly wor- 
ried—as all of us did.” He stopped to 
cough throatily. “Whereupon Mr. Cet- 
trick sent a—er—telegram to his friend in 
New Mexico to see how the Sure Thing 
Mining Company was coming on. This 
morning he had a lengthy night letter from 
Mr. Arnold—ahem!—to the effect that the 
Sure Thing Mining Company had not been 
in operation since two months ago, when 
their vein was struck, at which time it was 
discovered that the ore was not in sufficient 
quantities to pay to ship. So the mine was 
abandoned.’ He gazed at Roger sternly. 
“Eir—why were we not informed of this?” 

“T’m awfully sorry!’’ apologized Roger 
abjectly. 

With hard eyes and set jaws the little 
group sat unmoved. 

“Through your influence I lost thirty- 
seven hundred and fifty dollars,” accused 
Mr. Rawlings. 

“You stuck me for a cool twenty-five 
hundred,” threw: Mr. Robinson from his 
perch on the window seat. 

‘Sixty-two hundred and fifty you took 
from me,’’.clicked James K. Cettrick, thin- 
lipped, on his straight-backed chair. 

Mrs. Lila Bonring brought out her black- 
bordered handkerchief. 

“But to take three thousand dollars from 
a widow was worst of all!’’ she said. 

“You are a fraud and a cheat, young 
man!’’ declared Bennett Robinson, pacing 
up and down in front of the window. ‘‘ You 
came to us with golden stories and induced 
us to put our good money into a worthless 
hole in the ground.” 

A flush had crept up into Roger’s cheeks. 

“Tf I hadn’t come along with this you 
would have invested in the Santa Angela 
Mining Corporation, wouldn’t you?”’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘ What is the difference, losing it 
in this or in something else?”’ 

““Y ou have become cold-blooded, Roger,” 
mourned Mr. Rawlings, shaking his head. 

“You’re a hardened young criminal!” 
gritted James K. Cettrick. 

“T never dreamed a friend of my own 
daughter would take the money my poor 
husband left me!’’ sobbed Mrs. Bonring. 

Mr. Robinson blew his nose. Mr. Raw- 
lings wiped his glasses. Mr. Cettrick glared 
savagely. Then Roger reached to the in- 
side pocket of his coat and brought out a 
long yellow wallet. He turned back the 
limp flap and produced five small checks, 
such as are torn from a pocket check 
book. Four of the checks he handed about 
the room; the fifth, payable to Daniel 


Novembe 
- | 


Bankson, for two hundred and {i 
and some cents, he returned to hii 
“T’ve been expecting son 
this,’’ he announced, ‘ ‘though up 
I didn’t think it would come x 
that I would meet four of ne 
““W-what’s this, Roger?” 
Rawlings, as if scarcely daring 
“Tt so happens,” said Rog 
of you is or ever has been a 
the Sure Thing Mining Com 
of sending your checks in 
I took the liberty of investi 
idea of a Sure Thing Com 
at three per cent interest 
National Bank. I think you 
these checks are in full for the: 
given me, plus the interest ¢ 
cent. I reckoned it up befor 
this evening.’ 


three men and a woman | 
the checks in their hands. 
tel above the fireplace a smil 
clicked on cheerily. A fam 
looked down from his phot 
bookease and never win 
street in front of the hous a 
of a passing machine. Rog 
“Wait a minute, young m 
Cettrick, quite heavily form 
He folded up his check a 
fat worn wallet. “For sii V 
been thinking I could u 
well-mannered young safet; 
help manage my various in 
vestments. I’ve decidedle 
person a decent salary and 
nual profits. If you care t 
ing my friend, Mr. W. 
might stroll up street to my 
if we can get together on sor 
Silently, as if in ee 
started together for the do 
“Roger,” called Mrs. B 
“Jean said she would stay 
you this evening. If you ec 
to the house after you fi 
Cettrick I’ll have some fr 
jumbles.” 


Enduring 


HE papal secretary of state! 

in making the abolition ¢ 
a condition of enduring pea 
wrong in regarding that as 
sary condition. 

A world really devoted to 
for enduring peace obyio 
no more use for conscriptio 
devoted to prohibition wo 
loons; and if the institutio 
survives this war the war pI 
have been finally in vain. 

But the basis of endurin: 
found in the attitude and hb 
ments; and mere abolition 
might not change that ata 

Napoleon tried it on P. 
ingenuity and unflagging p 

which Prussia evaded the limi 
upon her armaments, and bt 
fighting machine in spite of tk 
been much admired by 0 
historians. 

A strong nation under 
militaristic dynasty and 
stantly seek by every pos 
subterfuge to increase. its 1 m 


cease from striving to be 
its neighbors; and the res 
just the old competitive 2 
against nation. 

Governments must aba 
the idea of conquest but th 
ing their arbitrary will b 
servedly as civilized go 
abandoned the idea of e 
servance of a state relia i 
matters little whether, in 
armaments, they start am 
hundred. 
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i and safety are the first considerations 

at of a motor-car. 

ial point in the whole structure is the 
le = whose spindle the front wheel 


tin with every movement of the steering 
n 3 withstand incessant jolting, jarring 


dial structure of the steel of which 
3 Made is vitally important, for upon 
| toughness depend your safety and the 

0! who ride with you. 

mt has checked the analysis of the raw 

¢ now it has the right ingredients, and in 


at ysis cannot reveal the effect of the drop 
mechanical condition of the metal. 


0\ -heated before it reaches the forge, no 
fe ot can repair the damage. Yet 


‘ble to look into the inside of that spindle, 
10tograph, and see its internal condition. 

a at the forge supplies us with another 

+ che information that we must have for 
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The die in which the hot metal is hammered into 
shape is so designed that a projection is left on the 
forging, where the spindle joins the upright portion of 
the knuckle. After the forging is made this little pro- 
jection or nib is removed by the inspector and the 
surface of the fracture reveals at once the mechanical 
structure of the steel. The work of the inspector is 
again checked by the laboratory; for the little piece 
that has been removed is sent there for analysis. 


No imperfection can get by. The slightest indica- 
tion of weakness in internal structure sentences that 
forging instantly to the scrap heap. 


Thus in countless little ways back in the fac- 
tory many individuals in a great organization 
are constantly watching the little things that 
mean protection to you out on the road. 


The Timken-Detroit Primer, A-15, ‘‘On Axles,” 
will tell you how important they are and how their 
reputation for reliability and long service has been 
built into them in the Timken plant. Sent free, 
postpaid, on application to 


‘OE THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY Dys 


Y Detroit, Michigan vy 
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This shows position of the steering 
knuckle in a motor-car front axle. 
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16: IS to the advantage of 
Firestone Tires to compare 
them with any mode of trans- 
portation, no matter how 
typical or specialized. 


GREATER MILEAGE— 
Firestone Super Cord Tires are 
yielding, from eight to fifteen 
thousand miles in service. 


FUEL SAVING—They sive 


from two to five miles more 
to each gallon of gasoline. 


SMOOTHER RIDING—The 
super size means more air; 
this, with Firestone Cord con- 
struction and the quality of 
materials used, means reater 
resiliency—comfort supreme. 


LONGER LIFE—Yourselec- 
tion of Firestone Super Cord 
Tires is your assurance of 
longer life for your car and 
fewer road troubles. Their 
flexibility practically elimi- 
nates stone bruise. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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thexception of the first inconse- 
#| per cent of drafted men, this 
ad of troops rode the greater part 
piieys in special trains—thirteen 
e hundred passenger cars, in- 
fi hundred Pullman cars, two 
| iggage cars and forty-five hun- 
: ears of one sort or another. 
eause these were army specials 

they were composed of ex- 
Jegated equipment, an average 

enty-five miles an hour was 
tiere all equipment was of 
--\1in standard, and twenty miles 
wre freight cars were used. In 
eeme necessity engineers might 
mdmum of five miles an hour 
il/but no more. It was felt that 
¢).to be safe and sure in troop 
than very sorry. And so the 
“if nearly three-quarters of a 
ie was accomplished absolutely 
sqdent; which, to my mind, in 
elnts a genuine accomplishment. 
re ae National Army was a vastly 
e)s matter than carrying the old 
Gard or the Regular Army, be- 
: vast number of originating 


2 companies of drafted men, 
<« Marshal General had desig- 
5icities and towns all the way 
id, and even up into Alaska, as 
(centration for the newest of all 
ss The preparation of schedules 
Jjirs or special trains from each 
ims was a huge task, accom- 
n} by the detailing of an expert 
genger man at the office of the 
-meral in each state capital. 
e7made the detailed schedules 
djae cars for the special move- 
i men, for the most part pas- 
idors, rode the trains and, so far 
ejable, saw to the comfort of the 
he: were others who rode those 
é1ilroad secretaries of the Young 
a 


ian Association. The work of 
sin of the Y. M.C. A. is pretty 
Epod already. But the railroad 
a hardly to permit itself to be 
jhe parent organization. And 
b; the conscripts might have a 
2/terest and attention and com- 


s/ould arrange, it sent its secre- 
on more than five hundred 


filitary Routing 


2) the distribution of the sixteen 
m! of the National Army across 
ry here were few cases where the 
ony great length. The longest, 
i, was the special train that 
' citizen soldiers of Yuma, 
cfort Riley, Kansas. This trip 
indred miles consumed almost 
or/-eight hours. 

er hand, long hauls were com- 
> National Guard. Late in 
T| passed a regiment of Oregon 
it ‘iding in South Carolina bound 
eene, at Charlotte, in the 
‘tate. This regiment had been 
2 Southern Pacific all the way 
ad, through San Francisco, 
and El] Paso, to New Orleans, 
Here north and east through 
laiand Atlanta. At first glance 
Id2em to be a long roundabout 
he iore logical one across being 
d to Pocatello, Green River, 
HK sas City and St. Louis. But 
§ ‘eason—and a logical one too. 
2 e time-honored catch question 
(2ge at Washington puts out to 
¢ who are trying to master the 
| military transportation. 
“-seasoned question asks the 
ine the best route for moving 
bt Fort Sheridan, near Chicago, 


Bat Niagara Falls, Oswego 

l, New York—and loses. The 
®| that and every other case is 
| .cticable one, with a view to 
h¢ double trackage. And it is 
esto keep the route upon one 
°)1 if a considerable additional 
Siraversed. The Government, 
ute citizen, pays only for the 
miage between points. And by 


out a schedule by the short- 


keeping upon one railroad it has a better 
hand upon responsibility, as well as the 
assurance of adequate motive power and 
other service for the entire distance. 

With the full quotas at each of the can- 
tonments, the problem of the railroads that 
serve them settles down to a steady pull of 
freight. The transportation problems of 
the camps by no means cease with the 
haul of construction materials or the men 
who form its human equipment. It has 
been estimated that thirty-five pounds of 
supplies will be needed each day for each 
horse and man, or from nine hundred to 
one thousand tons a day for the average 
cantonment. 

On a basis of twenty tons to a car, this 
means at least forty-five carloads each day; 
in addition to which ten carloads of coal 
are needed for the heating, lighting and 
cooking purposes of this type of army 
city, which is not in the least self-supporting 
but which depends entirely upon the out- 
side world for its sustenance. 

The cantonment—the military prob- 
lem, if you please—represents but a single 
phase of the need of efiicient railroad serv- 
ice in the national crisis. The question of 
the building of ships is almost equally im- 
portant. The day has long passed when 
even a wooden vessel could be built upon 
the shores from raw materials close at hand. 
Lumber and steel and coal, and all the 
other things that go to make a modern 
vessel, come from afar and in great quanti- 
ties. And so pressing is the problem that 
the United States Shipping Board also has 
created a railroad bureau, in charge of 
D. L. Ewing, of Kansas City. Mr. Ewing, 
who was picked by the American Railway 
Association for his job, will find it similar 
to that of Mr. Denney at the cantonment 
headquarters. He has to find the cars for 
shipyard materials, and then to keep them 
moving. 


Economy in Cars 


Still other governmental functions at 
Washington are moving toward the estab- 
lishment of transportation bureaus, all of 
them under control of the American Rail- 
way Association, and so correlated with the 
centralized authority of a national railroad 
system. This all requires effort and plan- 
ning, and a real degree of system. And it 
all may be translated into a movement of 
freight unprecedented in the history of this 
country. 

A moment ago and I was showing you 
figures compiled on the first day of last 
May which showed how our railroads, 
within the past two years, had added to 
their freight traffic a volume equal to that 
of the five greatest European nations com- 
bined. And now—after six months—the 
increase in traffic not merely holds but 
grows apace. Figures recently compiled 
show that all the railroads of the land 
handled 11.8 per cent more freight in the 
first six months of 1917 than in a similar 
period last year, forty-two per cent more 
than in the same months of 1915, and an 
equal percentage over 1914. And these 
percentages, added to the great normal ton- 
nage of this land, make the totals equal to 
the entire annual freight traffic of the Euro- 
pean nations we have cited. 

To accomplish them, with the percentage 
of new cars and locomotives—built under 
great difficulties and at prices beyond the 
ordinary dreams of even the most optimis- 
tic equipment houses, barely overtopping 
the percentage of rolling stock worn out 
and scrapped under the terrific burden— 
has meant codperation, the reduction of the 
great plan of a national conception of rail- 
road operation to fine and exact detail. It 
has been a story of the saving of cars; of 
appeals not only to the patriotism and good 
sense of the shippers but to the loyalty and 
patriotism of the railroaders too. A freight 
car needlessly delayed in loading or in un- 
loading, a freight car delayed in transit and 
shunted to a side track at the rear of a 
yard, means one less freight car in rapid 
transport service from point to point; a 
freight car loaded indifferently or short of 
a high-average maximum capacity means 
a container that is not doing its full war 
duty. 

Individually these lapses are relatively 
unimportant. Collectively—applied to a 
million box cars and a million other freight 
carriers of one sort or another—they quickly 
mount to a huge total. And it has been 
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Without instructions, a man unfamiliar with book- 
keeping machines in 3 days handled the transfer of over 
5,000 accounts to the new Baker-Vawter Ledgers and 
commenced posting by machine, Experience of 
Merchants Ice and Cold Storage Co., Louis- 

ville, Kentucky. Note the results: 
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How MACHINE BOOKKEEPING aids | 
in the HELP SHORTAGE: 


~ > "One clerk now posts and balances 8 ledgers. 
_ With pen-and-ink methods it required three 
clerks. The work is also neater and more accurate: 


ledger posting and statement 
machines. 


—Used in THE BIG MAJORITY of 
machine - bookkeeping installa- 
tions. Selected in most instances 
after thorough comparisons—evi- 
dence that Baker-Vawter Equip- 
ment is BEST. 

Be progressive! Use machine-book- 

keeping. Save money. Keep books 

in proved daily balance. Issue state- 
ments promptly—all with less work. 


We sell no machines—only the sup- 
plies. Our advice as to the proper 
machine for you to adopt is there- 


fore impartial. Investigation involves 


no obligation. 
< Write nearest factory 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers 
LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


Sales Offices in 42 Cities. 


Salesmen Everywhere 11177 


“World’s Easiest Easy Chair” 


Sink into the roomy depths of a Royal, and 
you'll say that never before have you known 
such complete physical and mental relaxation. 


You can sit up straight as in any chair—but 
by an easy finger pressure on the famous “‘ Push 
Button” the chair back automatically reclines 
to any comfortable angle, where it locks until 
you again ‘‘Push the Button.” 


Solid Home Comfort 


With your feet and lower limbs comfortably 


No, 2 Special 
= A low, deep den chair—in Fumed 
Hii Oak, Spanish Leatherette cover 
only. Fitted with Push Button, Leg 
# Rest and Brass Casters. Regular 
q@value $27.75. Introductory price 
® after deducting $1 Coupon—$19.75.% 
3 0 extra Denver and West.) S 
Beets, ; Soe — 


comforts. 


propped up on the Leg Rest you can read, rest or doze 
with every inch of your body supported, with every nerve 
and muscle relaxed! 

Leg Rest out of sight when not in use. Con- 
struction the best. 
riously deep and soft. Push Button, simple, silent; guaran- 
teed trouble-proof. No other chair can have these patented 


As comfortable as a bed! 


Designs artistic. Upholstery luxu- 


Coupon Helps You Save $8.00 


Any Royal dealer accepts the. Coupon below as $1.00 


cash. 


In addition these two specials have already been reduced 


$7.00 each for introductory purposes, Total saving of $8.00 to 


quick buyers. 


Send For Free Book, “Conscious Rest” 


showing many handsome Royals and valuable data on 


‘‘Conscious Rest.” 


Name of Royal dealer nearest you sent with 


book. When buying, look for the name ‘‘ Royal’’ on the Push 


Button, 


None genuine without it. 


Royal Easy Chair Co. 


1107 Chicago Street 


No.1 Special. A big, comfortable easy 
chair, luxuriously overstuffed, artistic—f 
covered either in genuine Spanish 

< Sleather, genuine leather or tapestry, 

Mae with mahogany wood finish. Push 
Button, Leg Rest, Brass Feet, Brass! 
Casters. Regular $37.50 value, Intro- 
ductory price, after deducting $1 Coupon 
—$29.50. [$3 extra Denver and West.] 


Sturgis, Mich. 
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‘*This company uses your ‘DIREX-ALL’ for heading up customers’ 
names and addresses on monthly statements. We have the office boy 
head up a statement for every customer on the books. These state- 
ments then go to the bookkeeper who uses as many as are required 
for the active accounts for that month, and turns back the remainder 
to the boy. 

*‘As our statements are made up in triplicate the total number of 
addresses headed up for an average month would be about 4,500 and 
the cost of this routine labor on the part of the bookkeeper, represent- 
ing about two or three days’ work each month, is entirely saved.’’ 


(Signed) THE BARRETT CO., Philadelphia 
John D. Reeves, Cashier 


There’s a type of DIREX-ALL for your busi- 
ness, to do your addressing, listing, billing— 
all sorts of periodic or repeated imprinting 


from standing or slow-changing files of names 
or data. 


All DIREX-ALL machines do clear, beautiful 


ribbon-print work, with cost-cutting speed and 
inevitable accuracy. 


Free Book, ‘‘Doing the Day’s Work Better,” 
may open your eyes to a new efficiency. Write 
or it 


Stickney & Montague 


New York, 54 Franklin St. San Francisco, Wells-Fargo Bldg. 
Chicago, 180 N. Wabash Ave. Chattanooga, 33 Short St. 
Canada: 359 Yonge St., Toronto 


Sales and Service Offices in Other Principal Cities, 
See Your Telephone Book for Local Address 


R/BB ON-PRINT ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT 


John Calkins 
A Dollar an Hour 


What Are You Doing? 


Calkins, Kohl, Starr and a score of our other valued young men have gone 
to war. Before Uncle Sam borrowed them, we were paying them, on an 
average, $300.00 amonth. Are you doing as well? 


You Can/ 


The fact that they have gone gives you a remarkable opportunity. The 
demand for the three nationally popular Curtis periodicals, The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journaland The Country Gentleman, 
is greater than ever before. Thousands of orders are coming directly to us 
simply because our staff of local salesmen is not big enough to handle all 


the business. 
to represent us locally in your 


We Need You spare time—and we will pay you 


liberally in salary and commission for the new and renewal 
subscriptions you can easily and quickly secure. 


The holiday rush is bearing down upon us. 
down upon you. We can help each other. 


JUST CLIP AND MAIL THE COUPON—TODAY 


Holiday bills will soon be bearing 
Let’s get together. 


Curtis Publishing Company 
947 Independence Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen: Please tell me how much you'll 
pay me for my spare time. 


Name 


Address 


Edwin Kohl 
$500 a month 


Raymond Starr 


$100 a week 


City. eis ES < State 
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only by the intensive codperative work 
against them that the railroads have been 
able to move their greatly increased freight 
burden, and with so little delay. 

You may, if you so please, read the story 
in a still different way—in the figures of car 
shortages made public each month by the 
American Railway Association. Car short- 
age, literally interpreted, means the excess 
of orders for cars from shippers over the 
cars actually supplied. This car shortage— 
directly representing a lack of railroad 
freight service—on May first last was 148,- 
627 cars. On August first it was 37,062 
cars, and on September first that same 
figure had been lowered fourteen per cent. 
It then stood at 31,591. This may be the 
best showing for some time to come; for in 
the autumn begins the heavy traffic of the 
year, growing heavier each month until the 
spring is at hand. 

Operating a railroad in winter, under the 
best of conditions, is no sinecure, particularly 
in the North and East, where the wartime 
traffic attains its heaviest volume. And the 
conditions now are anything but the best. 


.Men and equipment alike are showing the 


strain. Many trainsrun habitually late and 
the record of engine failures is appalling. A 
man making an overland journey in an 
automobile found that his route for many 
miles carried him close beside a trunk-line 
railroad whose operating record is ordinarily 
high. But in the course of following its 
main line he saw five freight wrecks. I 
have reason to believe that that condition 
is typical. The hard, grinding winter is a 
tremendous test for both men and engines. 

Those car-shortage figures should be im- 
pressive. They represent intensive and 
highly codperative effort by chambers of 
commerce and other organizations, working 
with and for both the railroaders and the 
shippers, to meet the situation with both 
patience and forbearance. It has called for 
both; for if you are a shipper you probably 
have seen where the railroads gained some 
of their cars for war service—their seventy- 
five thousand cars for cantonment service 
alone. It has been done at the expense of 
the local freight and the less-than-carload 
service; and this despite the fact that the 
railroads have tried many ingenious plans 
to reduce car shortage and yet give a fair 
sort of service to their package-freight 
patrons. 


Increased Shipping Efficiency 


A number of roads have followed the lead 
of the Pennsylvania in instituting shipping 
days, whereby on certain designated days, 
twice or three times a week, solid sealed 
box cars of package freight are sent through, 
without change or transfer, from certain 
designated and advertised receiving stations 
in the larger cities to the more important 
centers. By this method the Pennsylvania, 
in September, made a daily average saving 
of 94 cars out of Philadelphia alone. 

Another railroad, which has many sub- 
urban lines leading out of New York and 
which prides itself on the efficiency of its 
freight service, has tried to solve the prob- 
lem for near-by points by gathering up 
package freight for them at its terminals 
and dumping it into the handiest box cars 
available for the haul to its transfer station 
out on the Jersey meadows. There the 
stuff is held until it can make a car loaded 
to maximum weight, no matter whether the 
delay is twenty-four hours or three or four 
days. Time is sacrificed to efficiency. 

One effect of this slowing down in the 
non-war-merchandise service has been to 
throw an immense burden upon the express 
service, which is having its own troubles in 
holding its labor against the war demands 
upon it. Moreover, many of the express 
and baggage cars with which it ordinarily 
operates have been commandeered by the 
army for the troop trains. Yet, notwith- 
standing these two great handicaps, which 
have the immediate effect of greatly con- 
gesting terminals, one express company, 
which under normal conditions operates 


N ovemhk 


two local cars between New 
Philadelphia, found in Septe 
was necessary to use nine eg 
handle the purely local traffie 
cities. And this is only a 
there are many such. Cell 

No wonder, then, that expre 
are choked with business, and 
first time in the history. of 
branch of transportation, 
obliged to use the resort 
railroader who finds business eo; 
rapidly than he can handle | 
embargoes, both partial and 
did more: 

It asked that mercantile 
far as possible, motor trucks- 
between near-by cities—ing 
press facilities might be regery 
long-distance traffic, which ean f 
other fashion. 

Enough, for the moment, o 
of the picture. Any shipper 
and quickly too. 

Let us consider this real a 
the railroads of the land 
as a genuine achievement; 
only a small proportion ois 
for the great extra war move! 
has been gained at the ex 
chandise freight. A great@ ar 
them have been secured by bet 
of loading—a thing at w 
ready hinted. The railroad: 
times under the suggestion ¢ 
of Mr. Willard, Mr. is 
associates at Washington, h a 
ward an intensive educatio 
looking to making each car be 
the load that is painted i 
upon its sides as its actual capa 


How Better Loading : 


Take the case of sugar: 
selling unit of that parti 
has always been four hun 
fore the custom has arisen 
the usual box-car loading, 
car can easily carry one 
And in canned goods, 
weighing some thirty-sev 
hundred pounds have been, 1 
a typical load for a forty-foo 
that same car, with “‘one hune 
pounds” marked as its ca 
red sides, is capable of ca 
dred cases of canned corn 
eight layers from top to bot 
is the way it is being load 

And this is but a single insts 
amination made recently of 
cars out of Florida and 
that they were averaging 
year as against but 125 last. 
checking coal gondolas ot 
Maryland found only se 
540 loaded below their ma 
and the average lading of 
over 111 per cent. 

With such care being repe 
land; with shippers and 
tions, as well as the state an: 
latory bodies, all coéperating 
efficiency result, one ceases 
the gain in cars. Despite 
we have already seen, 
building about one hun 
sand new freight cars of 
other. 

These, however, have 
slow in delivery. It is 
cantonments and ant 
been finished on time, m 
moved into them promptly 
embarkation points, shipb 
forward, foodstuffs moved, 
cation of munitions contin 
without this efficiency, sec 
through the good sense 4 
commercial America—many 
siderable sacrifice. 

Cars cannot move with 
The conditions that have 
manufacture of engines 

(Continued on P 
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Cadillac Enclosed Cars 


bee 


| Motoring comfort finds its highest Sage in Cadillac 
_ Enclosed Cars. 


| Their superlative beauty, quiet dignity a ind rare geood taste, 


tae ore of he designer, the craftsmanship of 
the coach builder, the genius »* the engineer, 
the skill of the workman— these talents 
_ have been combined in producing a line 
: Of. enclosed motor Carriages in which 
‘. it would be difficult for you to picture 

= tO yourself any feature which could 

if _ contribute more thoroughly to 

oo comfort and. 0: pour en- 
: SUE oo 


ssenger conver- 
or closed, car for 
amily, f ahs busi- 


Soihan : 2 
five-passenger fue doer. 
which all occupy the. one 
, Emergency’ seats provide 
onal passengers. 


Town Wendaulee Cea oe 

car of exclusive design providing, orth 
jary seats, for four persons in the pas- 
artment. The rear section may be laid 


ndaulet (closed). A seven-passenger car whose owner- : . 
with it a sense of Se ne. _It combines the advantages l 44 > We 
and open types. 2. : 


ed tmousine. A dignified and impressive seven-passenger Car; a rare com-: 
omfort and protection, stateliness of bearing, and elegance throughout. — 
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Real Men 


Men with the brain 
to plan and the brawn 
to do and the nerve 
to buck the line— 


Men with a wallop— 
men who sail the seven 


seas, blaze the trails of 
civilization, cut holes 
through mountains, build 
skyscrapers, tunnel rivers, 
take trenches— 


Men who take the world 
as they find it and mold 
it to suit themselves — 


Strip them of their outer mi enti. 
garments and. you ll findes-) "Sg ee 
’ : his trade-mark is the sign 
—Cooper s-Bennington— of our responsibility to the 
dealer who sells and the con- 


the u nd erwear with sumer who wears Cooper’ s- 


Bennington Underwear. 


4 
= 


“The Stretch That Springs Back” _ 


For there’s a kinship between And they know Coopers 
the sturdy yarn and solid stitch of Bennington for whatit is~ 
Cooper’s Spring Needle Fabric the garment with an extra 
and the strength of strong men. mile of yarn that gives an 

And men who have a_extrayearofwear. Madein 
“‘come-back”’ of their own every weight of fabric—ev- 
like the true elasticity of erylength of sleeve and leg 


: : 
rs- : : 
Cooper’s-Bennington And the merchants whe 


Clean men like clean sell it, like the men whe 
workmanship. Honest buy it, are too big to offer | 
men want honest values. inferior values. | 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY 


Kenosha and Sheboygan, Wisconsin .% 
and Bennington, Vermont a 


Makers Also of Black Cat Reinforced Hosiery for All the Family cy 


( ntinued from Page 50) 
{se that have hedged about the 
). To the problems of high prices 
nd for raw materials has been 
wfact that priority orders have 
tyall the equipment shops for 
apecomotives for our allies—first 
ted States Government railroad 
»¢nd then for the lines in Russia. 
Wlard, who, though born of the 
| forever living his life within its 
4 stands to-day a little aloof 
4} more in an international rela- 
: s said that the quick building 


of engines and cars oversea 
he saving of the lives of hun- 
id yousands of our boys over there. 
wie, a great locomotive shop in 
pa has finished the first of a huge 
|omotives for our new railroad 
-¢ twenty days from the start to 
mit when the big gray Yankee 
jst dug her heels into the rails 
7 forward under her own steam. 
the locomotives have begun to 
irs—also battleship gray. They 
nnes—fine carstoo. There is not 
@ in this whole land who is not 
siproud of them; but they have 
+inendous extra burden upon our 
fillities. 

}yblem is indeed a very great 
Fairfax Harrison, the keen- 
rman of the Railroads War 
ashe special committee on Na- 
lense of the American Railway 
id has come to be called. “‘For we 
ni that the war is to be fought 
yhe railroads of America. The 
t: long run, is to be determined 
b the railroaders from the United 
hihave stuck to the job here in 
n|.nd as by those who have gone 
Hope. In my mind there is no 
it, if our railroads can continue 
aithrough the entire period of the 
se'ice they have kept up thus far 
g 3s, they will have accomplished 
ri part in the winning of the con- 
re effort must be exerted toward 
hn to maintain such a service. 
oi dering the needs of our allies 
ives and cars, it must not be 
jat our own railroads must be 
eat a maximum of efiiciency for 
olind its own war problems. The 
ré: of our allies demands that the 
y ‘ the American railroads shall 
aed. Take the single important 
¢steel plates—used in both loco- 
m/car construction and repair: A 
hN ortheast to-day has a number 
esied up in its shops for lack of 
t( for their repair. And an ap- 
2 ::ount of freight service cannot, 
quace, be rendered.” 


ortage of Steel Plates 


o\put of steel plates for the cur- 

, estimated at 1,850,000 tons. 
1,(0,000 tons will be taken by the 
né; for its own uses in naval and 
‘ip construction and in build- 
d locomotives for our hard- 
als. At least two hundred and 
fi| thousand tons of plates are 
y 1¢ railroads to take care of the 
lecessary repairs for engines 
-day being worn out in the 
ume of inland traffic that this 
) ever known. It takes no 
he requirements for additional 
comotives; two hundred and 
ad tons additional are needed 
the cars now on order. Over 
shis are the genuine needs of 
‘public. And yet only a little 
shows that the Government 
a: the 1,600,000 tons of plates 
_ and still give the railroads the 
ecessary quota for their much- 
irs and replacements.”’ 
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Cars cannot move without locomotives; 
and locomotives, as we have just seen, can- 
not be created out of thin air. Last spring 
we showed how locomotives, like cars, 
might be saved for war uses by greater 
economy and efficiency in their ordinary 
use. A locomotive withdrawn from the 
haul of an after-theater suburban train 
might mean the bringing of enough extra 
war supplies to save the skins of a regiment 
of men fighting in France. It was sug- 
gested that many passenger trains could be 
eliminated, particularly in competitive ter- 
ritory, and their engines and crews used for 
the movement of war traffic and the flood 
tide of commercial traffic which has arisen 
since the outbreak of the struggle in Europe. 

The suggestion was seized upon by the 
railroads; by some of them with avidity. 
They saw an opportunity to remove pas- 
senger trains that long ago had outlived 
their usefulness, but whose withdrawal in 
ordinary times and under ordinary circum- 
stances would have been greeted by a 
storm of protest. That, in itself, spoke vol- 
umes for the part which the privately oper- 
ated automobile and the jitney have come 
to play in transport between the cities and 
towns of the more closely built parts of the 
land. Most of these local trains, in all prob- 
ability, will never be restored. 


Competitive Service Reduced 


The schemes for the removal of trains 
in the more competitive railroad territory 
were elaborate and provided for the largest 
economies in men and fuel and locomotives. 
Beyond question the greatest waste in the 
entire railroad field to-day is the elaborate 
duplicate train service that is maintained 
between some of the larger cities of the cen- 
tral portions of the land. There are six 
railroads between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities, and each of them tries to duplicate 
the others’ service, not only as to the num- 
ber and equipment of trains but even to 
the leaving and arrival hours. Similar sit- 
uations exist between Chicago and St. 
Louis, St. Louis and Kansas City, Kansas 
City and Chicago, and various other points 
as well. 

Schemes were prepared to have the rail- 
roads operating between these cities pool 
their interests and revise their schedules, so 
that practically the same schedules would 
be open to the travelers bound between 
them, but with a tremendous saving of 
passenger-train mileage. Thus, to the 
Burlington, the Northwestern and the Soo 
lines might be delegated the day service; 
while the night traffic between Chicago 
and St. Paul would be given to the Muil- 
waukee, the Rock Island and the Great 
Western. But no sooner was such a sug- 
gestion made than it was vetoed by the 
roads most immediately concerned. It 
was all very well for the folks down at 
Washington to preach codperation and a 
pooling of all the railroads into a single 
great continental system; but what road 
was going into any arrangement whereby it 
would be compelled to take the lean of the 
passenger traffic while its more fortunate 
competitor got the fat? Our altruism and 
patriotism have not yet reached a point 
where that is possible. 

Moreover, the increase in passenger busi- 
ness of our railroads within the past few 
months has kept pace with the freight 
increase. Passenger earnings in June last 
were some six million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars higher than in any other June 
in the entire history of our railroads. These 
increases have been almost entirely in 
through traffic; yet it is an interesting fact 
that, though most of the roads agreed this 
year to advertise no excursion traffic, some 
of them broke their previous holiday rec- 
ords on the Fourth of July, and again on 
Labor Day. But the big passenger rev- 
enues have come in the commercial busi- 
ness—the great number of men who are 
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<*Aims as 
easy as 
pointing 
your finger’’ 


SUI aaa reuse 


QUICK! 


Quick into action, instant- 
ly fitting the hand in its 
most natural pointing 
position, the Savage Auto- 
matic lends a confidence 
that meets any emergency 
more than half way. 


You'll always find a Sav- 

age product where the 

service is the hardest. 
SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


1432 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of high power and small 
caliber sporting rifles. 
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| ATWATER 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


HE more exacting the requirement the greater 
the recognition accorded Atwater Kent Scien- 
It is the logical selection of dis- I 
criminating manufacturers in the Automotive ‘ 

industry, where simplicity of construction and un- 
failing performance are the greatest considerations. 


Ts your car Atwater Kent equipped ? There is a system 
to suit every car made —electrically equipped or not. 


| ATWATER KENT MrcWorKs Philadelphia | 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 


tific Ignition. 


3 


4937 STENTON AVENUE 
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J We PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
4 HJHeIW2 Co. PITTSBURGH USA. 
t AMEE £ 
HERE is a new dessert 


among the 57 Varieties — 

Heinz Fig Pudding. It is 
a treat. Figs, of course, with 
spices and flavorings, cooked to 
bring out a taste that will make 
your mouth water. We cannot 
tell you how good it is. You must 
try it. Heat it in the can, serve it 
with a sauce the recipe for which 


is given on the can. In Fig Pud- 
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One of the 


ding Heinz has been particularly 
fortunate in securing that delicious 
taste which is the secret of success 
in a dessert. 


HEINZ MINCE MEAT 


Great big raisins such as are sold only at 


the most exclusive fruit stores; black, fruity 
currants; rich suet such as is found on only 
the choicest cuts; spices that are fairly red- 
olent of the sun-kissed stretches of Arabia; 
apples whose cheeks have been slowly red- 


All Heinz goods sold in 
» Canada are made 
in Canada 


dened on the breeze-swept orchards of the 
lake country, are all blended with a skill 
that knows just the right proportions to 
produce the most appetizing combination 
to make—Heinz Mince Meat. 


HEINZ 
Plum Pudding 


appropriate, delicious, wholesome, and fes- 
tive. A most delicious dessert for a holiday 
or any other day. 


going back and forth between the larger 
commercial and manufacturing cities of the 
land on errands of peace and of war. 

This form of passenger traffic has reached 
its highest volume between Washington 
and Chicago, New York and Boston. A 
road between New York and Washington 
which only recently has begun to acquire 
a reputation as a passenger carrier formerly 
ran but a single sleeping car in each direc- 
tion between those cities—and found that 
ear but half filled much of the time. Now it 
has six standard sleepers in service upon that 
night train in each direction, and an all- 
compartment car to boot; and they all are 
filled—even to the uncomfortable uppers. 

The dcllar-a-year Government employee, 
who has his other office in the narrow Man- 
hattan street called Wall, insists upon 
comfort as he ferries back and forth be- 
tween the nation’s political capital and its 
financial one. Comfort he translates into 
a private compartment. And he gets it— 
gets it even though it takes nine years’ 
sclary for his special railroad transporta- 
tion and six more years to pay the Pullman 
Company for its share of the tariff. 

It was hinted that the fast twenty-hour 
trains on the two chief roads between New 
York and Chicago, each with tremendous 
coal consumption, might be taken off as a 
war measure; it was suggested as a com- 
promise that they should be alternated 
between the two roads which operate them. 
But the line whose train regularly and con- 
sistently receives by far the larger traffic of 
the two objected vigorously to such a plan; 
even to a further compromise whereby the 
coéperative war schedule would be adjusted 
in accordance with the comparative earning 
powers of the two rival flyers. And, asa 
matter of fact, these trains have been as 
crowded as any of their democratic and 
less expensive brethren. 


Wonderful Team Work 


So it is that the train saving has been 
almost entirely in unimportant trains and 
almost universally in noncompetitive ter- 
ritory. That it has been a real saving, how- 
ever, is attested by the gain in results. 
Even in the hotly competitive territory of 
the middle portion of the land, three roads 
moving coal up to Chicago—the Illinois 
Central, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
and the Chicago & Alton—handled, in the 
five months ending September first, sixty- 
six per cent more carloads of coal than they 
did in the same five months of 1916—and 
1916, up to the beginning of September, 
was a record-breaking coal year for every 
one of them. 

Up in New England, the Boston & Maine, 
despite the many troubles that have beset 
it in the past few years, hauled 950,000 
tons of coal in May last, compared with 
625,000 in May, 1916, and 500,000 in May 
of the year preceding. And this showing is 
made more impressive by the fact that, 
owing to wartime conditions, many of the 
barges which formerly carried New Eng- 
land fuel along the coast from tidewater 
Virginia ports have now been withdrawn, 
and the all-rail haul of the road—putting 
the greatest strain upon its resources—in 
the twelvemonth from May, 1916, to May, 
1917, had jumped from a thirty-day total 
of 350,000 tons to 750,000. 

The Boston & Maine, as a road in a ter- 
ritory generally noncompetitive, has never 
been forced into an expensive or elaborate 
passenger service. In the present emergency 
it was able to consolidate and reduce much 
of that service with a minimum of discom- 
fort to its patrons and a maximum of ef- 
ficiency. J. H. Hustis, its president and 
receiver, estimated that the passage of a 
single passenger train over the Fitchburg 
Division of the road, between Boston and 
the Hudson River, caused, on an average, 
day sidetracking and delay to thirty-nine 
trains for a total period of forty-five hours 
and forty-five minutes. 

When the train was eliminated the road 
had not only gained that appreciable saving 
in the movement.of its trains and the use of 
its freight cars, but it had saved fuel and 
locomotives and men. And this perform- 
ance for a single train upon a two-hundred- 
mile stretch of road shows what can be 
accomplished, when the need actually arises, 
by a strong hand in the extravagant com- 
petitive territory of the mid-West. 


Yet despite these things; despite the 
unwillingness of the roads in the competitive 
territories of the land to cut down on the 
most expensive forms of their operation; 
despite the drafts of men and equipment to 


Novembe, 


the transportation routes of our all 
sea; despite the flood heights of bg) 
and passenger traffic, the milita|, 
ments of men and horses and mun 
foodstuffs, the railroads are stil] 9: 

The rod has bent—and it | 
greatly—but it has not broken. J]; 
now look as if it would bre 
the most optimistic of the bi 
in the crisp rejuvenating In 
days ventured the assertion th 


engines and cars can only ho 
longer, will go into the comir 
better prepared than in the 


six months the plan for the 
of the railroads—the direct 
interests, which in ordinary 
would send all the railroaderg ¢¢ 
fracturing the blessed old Sherma! 
has shown that it has real me 

For a number of years 


or in fact, had steadily gained 
Consolidation properly carried fort 
invariably meant better railroadi} 
the point of view of the patron a 
the security holder. Consolida: 
brought the railroad units in half g 
from a thousand little straggling iny 
lines into hardly more than a doz 
systems. And six months after th 
of the war it has done more toward 
these twelve systems into unity of 
and purpose and action than twen|\ 
of peace might have done. ! 

The advocate of the cover l 
ship of railroads may derive such jp 
as he pleases out of all this. He ry 
assurance in the recent predictior( 
Ripley, president of the Santa F%, (a 
are upon the threshold of governmt 
trol of our carriers; or he may j 
brows over the statement of Mr. Mi 
president of the Illinois Central, tl; 
a thing is now quite out of the qs 
But he must admit that governm} 
trol at any time could hardly acch 
more than private control has accor 
in 1917— the raising up of a tired a) 
and sick national business into an agi 
ive and alert in the forefront of tht 
and promptly and efficiently doing 
for the saving of the democracy of thi 

I have not hesitated to criticize 2 
roads. I shall not hesitate to critici' 
again. But I do believe that the thy 
have accomplished this year is alma 
out parallel in the great commercial 
of the United States. 2: 


WHOS WHO=Al 
WHY 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


Mrs. Otis Skinner — 


This splendid organization has § 
existence but six months, and in thi 
time the amount of work accompl! 
merely further proof of the value ( 
training, not only for acting, but ac’ 
organized and immediate service. | 

Headquarters are in New York 
work is to see that actresses on tour 
limited to yarn and knitting need] 
are able in every city of importance t 
with some local Red Cross auxilit 
to have a branch workroom of 01 
where we may do our bit for the a 
that great tragedy “ SomewhereOut’) 

To be a member of the S. W. W.. 
must have close affiliation with thet 
The actress, the author, the wife 
dramatic critic, the manager or th 
office man, the women ushers or th’ 
women—all are welcome. This 1s 2 


| 

- John Wingate Weeks 

| 

find his name written all over the wa 

lation of the last session. My 

Senator Weeks was a surveyor 

a sort of sea-going surveyor, down 

Everglades of Florida. But he’s 2 

but a United States Senator now, mt 

noon and night, and he likes his Jo) 

And right here is a friendly tip to 

toonists: Stop cartooning Senavol 
about four feet high! He’ssixieet' 

or no socks, and strong as an OX, a 

it’s a friendly tip, that’s all. 
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mb Spt Rex 


TARTING LIGHTING 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, ANDERSON, IND. 
The patented Thermostat- Controlled Generator keeps the battery correctly charged—both winter and summer 


Remy believes that your satisfaction 
depends largely on the calibre and 
experience of the men it employs. 


If the quality of Remy ability is 
high, the quality of Remy products 
is bound also to be high. 


For 18 years Remy has faithfully 
followed the principle of building 
a stable business by building a 
stable organization. 


It has gradually gathered the men, 
kept them, and trained them to 
work together. 


Their collective experience— their 
specialized knowledge —are worth 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


even more to you than the great 
Remy plants, the costly labora- 
tories, and the modern machinery. 


These men put their progressive 
experience, their knowledge, their 
Remy training, into Remy prod- 
ucts, so that they shall give the 
greatest degree of satisfactory per- 
formance. 


They are working to make Remy 
stand so high that people will in- 
stinctively think of Remy when 
they think of starting, lighting, or 
ignition. 


SALES AND ENGINEERING OFFICES, DETROIT, MICH. 
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‘S) iouldn't you like to haw 


SS 


———— 


=| these Netropolitan Stars 
as your Christmas Guests & 


OULDN’T it be a pleasure to be able to sit down amidst th 

comfortable surroundings of your own home and listen to Ann; 

Case, Marie Rappold, Margaret Matzenauer, Arthur Middleton 
Thomas Chalmers, and the other great singers of the world? Tha 
would be a privilege, wouldn’t it? 

We said would be a privilege. But thanks to the genius of Thoma 
A. Edison it is a privilege which is now within your grasp. So far ai 
the enjoyment of their voices is concerned you can actually have thi) 
distinguished group as Yuletide guests. You can sit in your own home 
and revel in the beauty of their magnificent voices. 


The NEW EDISON 


“‘The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


Margaret Matzenauer 
of the Metropolitan Opera 


Marie Rappold 
of the Metropolitan Opera 


Anna Case 


of the Metropolitan Opera 


Arthur Middleton 
of the Metropolitan Opera 


Thomas Chalmers 
of the Metropolitan Opera 


reproduces the human voice with such 
fidelity and accuracy that no human ear 
can detect a shade of difference between 
the living artists and the New Edison’s 
Re-Creation of their voices—or instru- 
mental performances. 

You will, very naturally, feel skeptical 
about so strong a claim. But before hun- 
dreds of audiences we have conducted 
our famous “‘tone tests’ in which the in- 
strument was pitted against the artist and 
invariably the verdict was the same; no 
difference could be detected. Ina 
“tone test,” the artist sings in his natural 
voice; then suddenly ceases, leaving the 
instrument to continue the song alone. 
Thirty different great artists have made 
these tests. 

More than one million people have 
attended the tests and not one of 
them has been able to tell, except by 


A ROYAL GIFT 
It Means a Richer Life 


As a Christmas gift what can surpass this won- 
derful instrument? It is like a permanent pass 
to all the operas, all the concerts, all the music 
of the whole world. It does actually add some- 
thing real and vital to life. 

Have you ever considered the New Edison 
as a family gift? Nowadays many families are 
eliminating the smaller individual presents to 
one another and are pooling their holiday funds 
for the acquisition of ‘‘the phonograph with a 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, N. J. 


watching the singer’s lips, when thé 
living voice left off and when th 
New Edison began. With the light 
lowered not one could tell when the 
change took place. 500 unprejudicec 
newspaper critics who witnessed the re, 
citals unite in this assertion. In this new 
instrument Mr. Edison has actually suc} 
ceeded in re-creating the human voice, 

We have never heard of any sound: 
producing device whose manufacturer 
dared to risk so relentless a trial. Until 
the New Edison was perfected such an| 
achievement was undreamed of. 

The actual photographs reproduced 
on this page depict five Metropolitan 
Opera Stars singing in direct comparison 
with the New Edison’s Re-Creation of 
their voices. No listener could detect the 
slightest shade of difference between th 
living voices and their Re-Creation. 


' 
soul,’ the instrument of music’s Re-Creation. 
We believe that you’d find our literature of 
interest. It’s different from the usual catalog 
style. Drop us a line and we’ll send you copies 
of our musical magazine, “Along Broadway, 
of the brochure, “‘Music’s Re-Creation,” and 0 
the booklet, ‘“What the Critics Say.” 
Or call at the nearest licensed Edison met- 
chant in your vicinity and receive a demonstra- 
tion. He advertises in your local papers. 


ust returned from the weekly 
on of the Advertising Club, where 
ice water, scattered cigar 
e linen, and otherwise de- 
elf as an interested listener, 
‘Hugo Buzz, of the Buzz Stores, 
ed, discdursed on Mercantile 
-|‘ts Possibilities. 

d through the talk—which the 
+1 }ommittee of the club forecast as 
/ usinesslike chat for small retail- 
s1such phrases as “the psychology 
+ attraction’; ‘‘the increasing 
toward the utilization of this 
: ower” 7 a8 plays frequently 
t) thousand dollars” —and others. 
g as thick as the gray hairs of a 


q er. 

4, conclusion Mr. Buzz politely 
h thanks amid a generous round 
ae. On the way from the as- 
ym I linked arms with a small 
im the outskirts of the city and 
what he thought of it all. 
s}}reat!”’ he exclaimed. “Only” — 
sine became almost apologetic— 
dn’t quite connect it all up with 
sore.” 


” 


) or words,’ I said, “‘you 
par words,”’ my friend broke in, 
xy talk about the wonderful 
¢ e obtained from windows I don’t 
‘ir claim; but when they start 
sout increasing tendencies and 
u nd-dollar displays it goes right 
ad. Why, I couldn’t spend that 
njey in window displays in ten 


{n, is the excuse for this article. 
i) he brief of Mr. Small Merchant 
pd in to see Ike Block, the head 
dolay department of the Mam- 
ti. I knew that much had been 
diore written, about this depart- 
ydern merchandising; but I felt, 
retailer friend, that from his 
ii a great deal remained to be 
Pat, I also felt that Ike was the 
it. Besides running a small 
re for several years, and pos- 
1/3€ h well sprinkled with “ ain Me” 
sins,” he possessed the soul of a 
is-as to color, line and calico. 
n\him busy playing with a tiny 
nlis private office on the ninth 
t} Mammoth Building. The rest 
E ‘tment covered several thousand 
fiir space to the rear. There will 
> out the little stage later; right 
hii Mr. Hugo Buzz’s discourse in 


i 
2 


aid, ‘what do you know about 
ing tendency toward the utiliza- 
gigantic power’?” 

aed playing with the little pieces 
¢'d on the stage. 

: when I’m supposed to laugh,” 
iting a short stub of a blackened 


W pass on, then,” I said, ignoring 
sitry, “and take up the psychol- 
n ern display.’ 

sng it!” he. suggested. 

riit, then,’’ I said. ‘‘What is the 
1) a store window?” 


| Ike Takes Hold 


n Ike’s face sobered; a look 
it his eyes that made you under- 
vl his salary at the Mammoth 
E —” equal to that paid the 


she e street,” he said shortly. 


ae he surprised me—and in- 
‘bout ninety,per cent of thesmall 
roughout this land. 

right per cent of them do,’ he 


aaining ninety per cent?” 
naining ninety-two per cent,” 
di<e, ‘‘are neglecting the greatest 
e ian they have.” 

{i went on to prove it after his 
1, convincing fashion. 

twas right—so far as the smaller 
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The story of Ike and what he has done 
goes back over a period of fifteen years and 
Jag with what Ike calls the Bird-Cage 

ra. 

When Ike started to work at the Mam- 
moth he was seventeen and his weekly 
pay envelope contained three dollars. He 
punched the bundle boys’ time clock. He 
was lean and lank and needed every cent 
he could make. 

One afternoon, toward the close of the 
day’s business, Ike, from his perch above 
and behind the counter, heard the head 
window trimmer complain to the super- 
intendent that his assistant had been kicked 
by a playful horse, and that he needed a 
good strong boy to help him that night. 

Now the overtime rate for boys at that 
time was twenty-five cents a night, and it 
loomed large to Ike. Besides, he was going 
to have a chance to help in those two big 
windows he had watched so often. 

“T’ll help you, mister,’ he volunteered. 

At that time it was the custom to run 
over the different departments much after 
the following fashion. Please remember, 


‘in connection with this short sketch, that 


everything mentioned is for one window— 
twenty-one feet wide, eight feet high and 
twelve feet deep. 


Old-Fashioned Methods 


The merchant or manager of the store 
is talking with the window trimmer. He 
says: 

“George, the curtain department has 
some new things that might go well; stick 
them in.” 

“All right,” says George. 

“And,” continues his boss, “dress goods 
ought to be good right now.’ 

“Yeh,” says George; “they ought.” 

“And a couple of good corset models— 
eh?” 

“They always go good,” George agrees. 

“Andsomethingfortherugs; they haven’t 
been doing enough business lately to pay 
the overhead. Better help them 
out too.” 

““A rug and some linoleum—how’s that?”’ 

“Fine!”’ says the boss as he walks briskly 
away. 

Halfway down the aisle, however, he 
finds that something has been forgotten. 

“George! Oh, George,” he calls. ‘I for- 
got about that shipment of blue-enameled 
teakettles. Better stick some of them in.”’ 

With this task disposed of for at least one 
week, the boss walks lightly down the aisle, 
steps behind the glove counter, emerges 
with his hat, and starts out to lunch. 

On his way to the Chamber of Commerce 
lunchroom he stops to look at the window 
display of B ’s store, farther up the 
street. B evidently has had a heavy 
shipment of bird cages, for any number of 
them line his front window. 

“Oh,” says the boss to himself, ‘‘we can’t 
afford to have B corner the bird-cage 
business. No, sir!” 

After lunch he hurries back to the store 
and finds George putting the finishing 
touches to the window. 

“Say, George,” he says, ““B has got 
a big display of bird cages; better get a 
couple into this window. Let ’em know we 
have them too—eh?”’ 

George runs his hand through his hair, 
notes the background hung with curtains; 
the middle ground decorated with vivid 
dress goods and two new corset models; the 
foreground amply filled with kettles; the 
entire display over two rugs and a strip of 
kitchen linoleum. But George is a smart 
one! 

Into the store he goes; and ten minutes 
later, with the aid of a nail, a hammer and 
some twine, he has three bird cages sus- 
pended from the ceiling. 

And both the boss and George agreed 
that it was some window and ought to pull 
like a house afire. 

But if the boss had overheard a clerk at- 
tending to a customer’s wants after the 
following fashion he would have discharged 
him instantly—or faster. 

The customer has requested the clerk to 
show her some fillet net curtains. 


EVENING 


POST 


Everett Rhodes 


“Curtains? Oh, yes; certainly. This 

way, madam. Now here is an assortment 

of fine net curtains, in white and écru tints, 
I am sure you will like. They are # 

“But —— 

“But don’t forget, madam, that though 
these curtains are splendid values at $3.85 a 
pair, the new spring dress goods at your 
left, marked at $1.65 a yard, are unusual 
values that will - 

“T only need —— 

- only be equaled by those good- 
looking new corsets you see in the aisle be- 
youn Leak gem ag They are 


” 


“e 


as low at five dollars as the rugs 
we are offering on the fourth floor—that is, 
nearly as low. Now while I am at it I should 
also like is 

“Please 

a to tell you about a special purchase 
of blue-enameled teakettles that the house- 
ware department is offering at seventy-nine 
cents. And, madam 

“Once more I want to tell y 

a please don’t forget that a new cage 
for Birdie should come from this store, be- 
cause 

But the bird cage is the straw that breaks 
the back of this customer’s patience. Con- 
fused, she rushes from the store. Does the 
boss come over and say: “‘ You’re certainly 
pulling trade like a house afire?’”’ He does 
not! You know what he says. 

And so it was with the early stages of 
selling the street. The boss and the window 
trimmer believed that because the store had 
seventy-odd departments it was up to them 
to get as many into the window as possible. 
How those early merchants would have 
utilized the fourth dimension! 

Cheesecloth was another important item 
that no window trimmer with any art about 
him neglected. The more cheesecloth that 
went into a window the more artistic and 
compelling it was. And how they loved to 
puff it! Big puffs, and more puffs—that 
was the way to dress the window. And 
those very same executives made the sparks 
fly when a salesman wore a red-and-white 
checked vest, or a salesgirl punched the 
time clock adorned in a Nile-green waist! 

After six months under these conditions 
Ike was given an opportunity to try out a 
few of the ideas that had come to him as he 
held the tack hammer for his superior, or 
stood on the outside and listened to the 
comments of passers-by. Ike’s superior left 
to engage in business for himself in a small 
town near by. 


” 
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On Trial for a Week 


“You have one week to show me that 
you can hold down the job,” the manager 
told him. 

“Do FT arrange the windows as I see fit?”’ 
Ike inquired. 

“Well, y-yes—that is, after talking the 
different departments over with me.’ 

The next morning Ike hurried to the ex- 
ecutive office for instructions. 

“Mooney has a large shirt sale at fifty- 
five cents,’ he was told. “That always 
pulls well ”” Tke was nearly to the door. 
“*Of course you had better add half a dozen 
suitcases, and some white wear, and maybe 
a few 

‘But this shirt sale is always a big thing, 
isn’t it? Don’t you think, Mr , we 
ought togiveitalittlemorespacethan dd 

“This is a department store,’’ Mr. T—— 
reminded him severely. 

Ike loves to tell about this part of the 
story. The window was to go in that night; 
but Ike, instead .of going to the little chop 
house round the corner, hurried home. 

“You don’t care if I get fired, do you, 
mother?” 

Naturally his mother was anxious for 
particulars. 

“T’m going to do something different; 
something I believe is so good that I’ll prob- 
ably get fired before anybody realizes it. 
But if they do—I’ll get somebody to let me 
tryat.. 

With his mother’s consent Ike went back 
to the store to work. He found two dozen 
shirts, half a dozen suitcases and a collection 
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of muslin underwear prepared for the win- 
dow. Then he went to work. 

The next morning Mr. T , arriving as 
was his custom half an hour after the open- 
ing of the store, saw a crowd—the largest 
he had ever seen clustered about the front 
window of his store. Edging his way through 
the crowd Mr. T , over the shoulder of 
a colored cab driver, saw the window. 

Missing were the suitcases; gone were 
the dainty frilly petticoats; and in their 
stead were shirts!—shirts!—and still more 
shirts! They filled the window: shirts with 
red stripes; shirts with blue stripes; shirts 
with every color of stripeimaginable. Turn- 
ing away from that window, Mr. T felt 
like everyone else who gazed upon it—like 
the fat boy who covered his coat with the 
contents of a large bottle of pungent per- 
fume and then proudly announced: ‘‘When 
you smell a smell—that’s me!”’ 

On his way through the store he directed 
a floor manager to have Ike report to him 
immediately upon his arrival. And he was 
frowning too. But Ike, tired with the 
strain of working late into the morning, did 
not arrive until nearly noon—not until 
Mooney had rushed to the executive office 
and begged for more help. 


Ike Wins Out 


““We never had an early morning busi- 
ness like this before!” he exclaimed. 
‘‘Hivery man who passes this store is coming 
in for shirts.” 

Possibly it was Mooney’s remark; pos- 
sibly it was the merry sound of jingling 
coin. At any rate, when Ike arrived Mr. 
4p said: 

““Greatest window we ever had! Go to 
Me You’re the boss of the windows after 
this.” 

That was more than fifteen years ago 
and the Mammoth Store contained the 
same amount of floor space as the present 
waist department. Ike has never left the 
Mammoth except to do consulting work. 
The Mammoth and Ike have progressed 
hand in hand, as it were, until to-day the 
Mammoth Store stretches along over one 
hundred feet in the busiest section of the 
busiest street in D And each foot of 
that hundred is worth seven thousand five 
hundred dollars, or a total of seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. This does 
not include side space, which would bring 
the total well over the million-dollar mark. 
Over one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars is spent in newspaper adver- 
tising; over seven million dollars goes into 
its tinkling cash registers each year. 

And in spite of these figures—figures 
that are big-league in every respect—Ike 
insists that he is running his department 
just the same way that the Ideal Store, of 
Plunkville, Iowa, and Jake Brown’s Cash 
Grocery Store, of Lima, Ohio, should run 
theirs! In other words, the Mammoth 
salesman, though he is all dressed up in a 
hundred-thousand-dollar front, is capable 
of bringing in no greater percentage of 
returns than Jake Brown’s modest six- 
hundred-dollar one. The only difference lies 
in the fact that almost every Jake Brown 
doesn’t realize what a little gold mine he 
has in his front window—a gold mine that 
will yield buffalo nickels and crisp bank 
notes without going near any mint. 

Jake has read of the larger stores that 
spend thousands upon thousands of dollars 
in window decoration. He has heard too 
much of the psychology of this and that: 
and not enough about Ike Block. I hold 
no brief for Ike’s grammar, but I do for his 
methods. He has gone counter to many 
ideas that prevail about selling the street. 
He is the only man in my merchandising 
experience who has been able to dominate 
the window situation in a city of well over 
half a million of people, on an appropriation 
of only ten per cent of the advertising 
budget—twenty thousand dollars. 

Take up some of his ideas one by one: 

First, the wax lady—the beautiful pink- 
cheeked lady whose wonderful complexion 
is a thing of beauty and a care forever; 
thén the fairy one, with the smile of a 
movie queen; the ladies that cost six dol- 
lars and a half from the neck down and 
from twenty-five to a hundred and fifty 
dollars from the neck up—the red, brown, 

(Concluded on Page 61) 
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Announcing the New 
Light Four Sedan 


Fashionable, Practical, Economical 


Here is the convertible closed car 
that is socially correct—and 
commonsense at low cost! 


Cool and dustless in summer— 
warm and dry in winter. 


Its all-weather protection and 
year-round utility are as serv- 
iceable as its beauty and 
luxury are desirable. 


Overland removes the price bar- 
rier to closed car comforts. 


And at the same time gives in- 
creased closed car advantages. 


Ata lower price than such quality 
hasever before been obtainable. 


With more room, and finer in- 
terior, combined with greater 
practical service features. _ 

Especially attractive are its un- 
cramped seating accommoda- 
tions. 

A wide, extra-cushioned rear seat, 
spacious for three passengers. 

With ample leg room to sit or 
stretch out at ease. 

The individual front seats, with 
aisle-way between, are like 
cozy arm chairs. 

And plenty of room in front too. 

Inside, this Sedan reflects high 
quality materials, expert 


craftsmanship and refined 
taste. 

Every inch is covered—sides and 
ceiling with gray cloth, black 
striped. And a soft gray car- 
pet over all the floor. 


The top is permanent. 


The windows are adjustable— 
and can be locked at any height. 
When lowered they open the 
car to every friendly breeze. 

The rear window is permanent— 
dust cannot be sucked in. 

The doors are staggered—front 
on left by driver—rear on 
right by rear seat. 

Nothing is omitted, there are elec- 
tricdome light; parcel pockets; 
safety door locks; French-pleat 
seat coverings; silk curtains; 
foot rail; windshield wiper, etc. 

Brewster Green body—black top; 
4 inch tires; cantilever rear 
springs; 106 inch wheelbase; 
Auto-Lite starting and light- 
ing. 

When such exceptional value is 


offered at so low a cost you. 


understand the pressing de- 
mand. Do not delay and be 
disappointed—get your order 
in at once. 


Model 90 


Light Four Sedan 


+1240 


f. 0. b. Toledo, lax free, subject to change without notice 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
* ‘Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
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Look, Men, Here Are 
the Real Goods 


You folks who’ve been paying big prices for 
underwear—just take a look at the big features 
on Hanes. Hanes gives a heaping armful of extra 
value, fit and comfort. Everything that a sensible 
man would want in underwear. It is just the right 
price and the underwear everyone should wear. 


And you men who dread the days of winter 
underwear—just slip into a snuggy warm suit of 
Hanes. Then you're fixed fine for the cold days— 
no trouble, no itching, no ripping, no flaring—just 
lots of comfort and warmth. 


Improved 
Cuffs 
that closely hug 
the wrist and keep 
out winter winds. 
Won’t stretch out 
of shape or tear. 
Firmly,strongly 
knit for extra 


Everybody read about those big features chockfull 
of ‘“‘extras”’ over there in the illustration. You never 
saw anything like it and for such popular prices. 


Greatest Sold at 
Winter Popular 
Underwear Prices 


ELASTIC A/VIT 


UNDERWEAR 


is made of fine, long-fibre cotton, silky-smooth and 
fleecy warm. Naturally elastic and comfortable, 
but made a whole lot more so. 


Closed Crotch 
that stays closed. Astrong 
example of the fine work- 
manship and_ unrivalled 
comfort in every Hanes 
garment. Seams are guar- 


And the fit? Say, man, tailor-made underwear 
anteed unbreakable. 


couldn’t feel any better than Hanes Winter Weight 
Underwear. Made as strong as cast-iron and as 
comfortable as a feather bed. Pre-shrinking makes 
it hold the shape and size. 


We can do it—Because we live right where the 
finest cotton grows—Because we spin our own 
yarns— Because we’ve cut out frills and stuck to 
value— Because we’re not haggling for abnormal 
profits, and Because we take a personal pride in 
giving the biggest real underwear value in the world. 


A New, Bang-up Boys’ Union Suit 


Improved Cuffs at Ankles 
Mighty sure way of holding 
the shape and keeping 
Hanes snug around the 
ankles. Won’t flare, tear 
or lose their elasticity. Add 
a big lot of comfort and 
extra wear. 


We've just gotten out the boys’ union suit that you 
and every parent have wanted. A high-quality, long- 
wearing, economical union suit that simply can’t be 
duplicated for value. You’ll like it because you can see 
the extra value. Your boys will like it because it’s 
warm, comfortable and cozy. 


GUARANTEE 


We guarantee Hanes Un- 
derwear absolutely—every 
thread, stitch and button. We 
further Suarantee to return 
your money or Sive you a new 
Sarment if any seam 
breaks on Hanes 
Underwear. 


Ask to see Hanes Underwear. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY every “Gstment 


S ws 
Winston-Salem, N. C. ; HANES} 

Warning to the Trade — Any garment offered as Hanes is a Se 
substitute unless it bears the “Hanes” label. Without Tt 


ere other disadvantages besides 
iy cost, from the small merchant’s 
sw. Because wax is a major com- 
e minute Old Sol is allowed to 
agh the plate-glass window com- 
s| Jl run like the jack rabbit whose 
sjeen described as a whiz and a 
jes! Faster and redder! 

se nd difficulty for the smaller mer- 
o\vercome is the care necessary to 
el dies at their best. In the larger 
| use wax figures, and there are 
em, each head is kept in an air- 
proof box with the lady’s com- 
irked on the lid. A brush of fine 
ir is the only soap and water 


a merchant has a family—a 
4) a middle-aged gray-haired lady, 
x atron—eand buys a consignment 
ig omen’s suits at a very low price. 
id to hold a sale; and, of course, 
wyi necessary. But he can’t put a 
suit on the middle-aged gray- 
ia’ —and the matron is just a little 


ll\ terest this merchant, and about 
n(l ready-to-wear dealer in this 
know that the Mammoth Store 
uda wax figure in its window dis- 


ring the spring and fall style 
w2n women’s fashions fill every 
‘e Mammoth has worried along 
;gingle red-cheeked queen. What 
est? Ike has nine of them hung 
v/ case in his office. They are the 


ig al, most attractive and most ar- 
ow displays during nine years. 
be\ce, he has ‘‘copped”’ every time. 
cthese occasions he used display 
ouits, coats and dresses that did 
st}he house one solitary penny! 
» doit? A small merchant visit- 
during one style-show week, 
iias for his own establishment in 

vn near the Ohio River, asked 
t \estion. 

ve everything in your basement 
cary for a good display,” Ike 


\Sherlock!’’ laughed the down- 
want. 
" three or four old corset fig- 
atwere sent out to you by the 
rf ‘er ——”’ 
‘proke in the merchant trium- 
, |shey are all old models; in some 
ive taken the corset from the 
sold it.” 
Y) ut the forms are still there, 
( 


it oF 

( have to do is just what I did— 
l keyhole saw and cut the form 
aist. Haveyourformsstands?”’ 
them,’’ answered the merchant. 
n make stands for the rest out 


1 from old packing cases,” Ike 

3 “then, with a little skillful 
ju have all that I have.’ 

loa’t condemn the rosy-cheeked 

he merely points out the fact 

een -suit department of the 

A Store has always had more than 
f{ this part of the business in 


’ skillful and artistic draping 
die is illustrated by this story of 
¢ voman who lived in the wealthy 
Ol }—— 

n(xing this woman, who was very 
©\ in the suit-and-dress depart- 
ar into the store and asked to see 
n |ess that was being shown in the 


‘ have no display of dresses in 
© windows, Mrs. Van Ripper,’’ 
leswoman said. 
vou are joking!”” Mrs. Van Rip- 
e' “I saw them not five minutes 
it 1€ In particular is exquisite.” 
course, if there is a dress in the 
‘shall be only too glad MM 
n€ Ownstairs with me and let me 
you,” commanded the woman. 


the store the woman pointed 
wi dow. 


THE SATURDAY 


“There—there in the center of the win- 
dow!” she exclaimed. 

The saleswoman wanted to laugh, but 
remembered in time that people didn’t 
sna at Mrs. Van Ripper. It wasn’t being 

one. 

“Why, that—that is a silk display,” she 
told the astounded lady, “‘and that dress 
you see in the center is merely silk draped 
about a lay figure.” 

“But the lines ” the lady protested. 

“Arranged by the window trimmer.” 

“That beautiful strip of lace, so artisti- 
cally placed across the shoulders?” 

“Merely laid on, and the bolt cunningly 
concealed beneath the folds of the silk,” 
she was told. 

But Mrs. Van Ripper was not to be denied. 
An hour later a fashion artist was busy 
sketching the figure from all possible angles 
for the benefit of Mrs. Van Ripper’s dress- 
maker. Naturally she bought the silk and 
the lace. It might be noted in passing that 
the lace retailed at $19.75 a yard, and two 
yards were necessary. 

Selling accessories is another art of the 
window that many small merchants fail 
to appreciate. Take one of Ike’s waist win- 
dows, for instance. In the foreground are 
three waists—one an imported model of 
georgette crépe in a deep shell pink; an- 
other a beaded model of delicate moss 
green; and the last is white, curiously 
sewed with deep-blue sequins. 

Under the model of pink georgette, ar- 
tistically placed, is a very good-looking 
pocketbook of seal leather; the pocketbook 
is open and discloses a lining of pink silk 
of exactly the same shade as the waist. On 
the left of the model in moss green is a para- 
sol; the covering is of a lighter shade of 
green, but the handle, of imitation jade, 
matches the color of the waist so closely 
that the two seem to blend into one har- 
monious whole. Spread out against the 
background of white is a gorgeous mandarin 
fan, wonderfully sewed with tiny metal 
beads that match the sequins of the waist. 
It is Ike’s feeling in the matter that all the 
different elements must merge into one 
pleasing whole; still, the effect of a window 
of waists is not lost. 

But the one big point in selling the street 
is the need of constantly changing the sales- 
men. How often does the average small mer- 
chant change his windows? Here is an expe- 
rience the writer had while spending several 
weeks at a Southern golf course last March: 


Permanent Displays 


Three miles from the hotel was a small 
town that boasted a dry-goods and notions 
store. Because I find it very hard to pass 
a small store without stopping to talk with 
the proprietor, his pleasant ‘‘Good Morn- 
ing!’’ as I passed made me stop immedi- 
ately. After ten minutes’ talk concerning 
the retail business in general, I remarked: 

“Your show windows certainly get dusty 
down here.’’ 

“Fell! Yes,’ agreed the proprietor; ‘‘ but 
you ought to have seen that there window 
last fall when it was just put in.” 

Now this may grossly libel the average 
small merchant; but I would be willing 
to wager what little reputation I possess 
for prophecy—mercantile prophecy, if you 
please—on the statement that one window 
a week would seem like altogether too much 
work to Mr. Average Merchant. 

And Ike changes his hundred-odd feet 
three times a week! There is a perfectly 
good tip for any merchant who wants to 
see business pick up its crutches and start 
to clamor for a jazz band. 

Here is another tip that Ike is willing to 
pass on to the small man: Dress your win- 
dows in the morning—not at night, after 
the wearying toil of ten or twelve hours of 
retail business. 

“Tf you’re tired you’re goin’ to have a 
tired window,” Ike says. 

And instead of following the time- 
hallowed custom of trimming the windows 
after the Mammoth doors close for the day, 
he and his-assistants—seven of them—ride 
down with the milkman and finish up just 
before the doors open. Other things that 
have come to Ike during the fifteen years 
he has been selling the street apply equally 
well to the small dealer in the small town. 

“But we haven’t the people going by our 
store by the thousands,” the S. D. will say. 

“No,” counters Ike; ‘‘but the people 
passing along Main Street usually have 
more time to look at an attractive window 
than they have in the jam and hurry of a 
large city. And besides’’—here Ike’s voice 
drops to a confidential pitch—“‘it isn’t, 
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after all, the number of people who go by, 
but the people who come in that count.” 

Ike sneers at competition that believes 
in ‘knocking ’em dead.” 

“T could pack the frontage facing the 
Mammoth so thick with people that they 
would have to call out the police reserves,” 
says Ike; ‘‘and I should never make one 
sale. Two clowns hitting each other over 
the head with a coupla pigskin bladders 
will attract a thousand per cent more peo- 
ple than twenty-five-dollar waists at twenty- 
five cents—outside the store.” 

At this point the man who runs the village 
hardware store and Jake Brown, the grocer, 
may step in and ask: 

“How are you going to make an attrac- 
tive selling appeal with a lot of rakes and 
pans, or pickles and potatoes?” 

The best answers to both queries are told 
in the following stories. The hardware man 
is located in the center of a Euclid Avenue 
residential district in Cleveland; the grocer 
is located in a college town not far from 
Chicago: 

Several years ago the hardware man— 
we will call him Brown—ran an average 
hardware store, with the average window 
display and the average profit. The window 
was changed every time the proprietor felt 
that it was becoming too dusty. It.con- 
tained saws, several lengths of various- 
sized stovepipe, a manufacturer’s display 
of wrenches, doorbells, and occasionally a 
screen door. And just as likely as not the 
screen door was still in the window when 
the frost was on the pumpkin. 


Ideas for the Canning Season 


Skipping the mental processes which 
caused the changes that have taken place 
in this man’s establishment in the last three 
years, take a look at the effect. Brown is 
now changing his window twice a week; and 
he is getting six turnovers a year! Brown is 
located in a section of the city where adver- 
tising in the larger papers does not help. 
He gives all the credit to the new salesman 
he has discovered. 

Look at some of Brown’s windows: It is 
canning time! Does Brown content himself 
with adding a few pots and pans and glass 
jars to the garden hose and rakes already 
in his window? Does he? He does not! A 
large bushel basket of fine tomatoes—a 
blotch of vivid, appetizing red—goes tum- 
bling across a background of black paper. 
One tomato scampers across the window to 
rest beside a colander; another seems to be 
only waiting for the housewife—to enter a 
large jar. Against this background of black 
stands out clean and inviting the silvery 
sheen of every imaginable utensil the woman 
of the house needs. 

The contrast, coupled with the vivid 
spots of red, gave Brown’s window all the 
vivid freshness of an advertising poster. 
That window sold morealuminum and glass 
ware in three days than Brown had ever 
sold ina month. And it didn’t cost a penny. 
Mrs. Brown used the tomatoes to equally 
good advantage. 

The first real snow! Does Brown content 
himself with throwing an additional shovel 
of coal in the furnace and remarking that it 
looks like a long, cold winter? He does not! 
With the aid of twenty-five cents’ worth of 
cotton batting and a dozen snow shovels 
Brown lets the neighborhood know there is 
a city ordinance which says that sidewalks 
must be cleaned. within twenty-four hours. 

Brown has also learned the value of the 
helpful suggestions sent out by the manu- 
facturers of the materials he handles. When 
a certain manufacturer spends thousands of 
dollars in a national advertising campaign 
you will always find Brown’s windows echo- 
ing the message—and there isn’t anything 
altruistic about it, either. Brown finds that 
it pays. 

Jones, the grocer in the little college town 
near Chicago, woke one morning to the fact 
that his windows were actually driving 
business away. He had two windows—one 
in which he displayed fresh fruits and vege- 
tables; the other in which he displayed his 
staple merchandise. A traveling salesman 
for a large Western jobbing concern cured 
Jones by telling him the story of the man 
who went into a restaurant and, after look- 
ing the menu over for several minutes, or- 
dered a portion of greasy dust. 

“What are y’ tryin’ to do—kid me?” 
demanded the truculent waiter. 

“Why, no; certainly not.” 

“Well, what’s the idea, then?” 

“Why,” very mildly answered the cus- 
tomer, ‘“‘I saw it on the bill of fare—that’s 
all.” 
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At first the point quite missed Jones. 
The salesman always had half a dozen new 
stories—funny ones—that Jones enjoyed 
very much. He merely laughed and re- 
marked: 

“That was a good one!” 

The salesman continued: 

“T’ll bet you wouldn’t eat bread made 
from dirty flour.” 

“You win!” Jones agreed. 

“The rest of Circleville would probably 
feel the same way?” 

“ce Yes? 

“Well, they wouldn’t buy that sack of 
flour in your window. Look at it!” 

“But that,’”’ Jones protested, “‘is merely 
a display sack.” 

The salesman took out his fountain pen 
and emphasized his next words with the 
blunt end, tapping his customer’s white 
apron. 

“Sure! And the menu was only a menu.”’ 

The connection cured Jones. 

But this salesman, like many modern 
knights of the little order book, was a con- 
structionist as well. He told Jones about 
the department that was costing his com- 
pany nearly ten thousand dollars a year; a 
department to help Jones keep his windows 
as fresh as his eggs. He told him about the 
window displays sent out by jobbers han- 
dling other food products, and urged Jones 
to put them into the window instead of the 
wastebasket. 

To-day—one year and a half later—Jones 
has a fine little monopoly that was built on 
the rock of timely window decoration. 

Of course the first function of the street 
salesman is to sell to the women. Much 
has been said of the influence on the feminine 
mind of color and light; but, according to 
Ike, care must be exercised to see that color 
and light do not oversell a passer-by. 


A Case of Overselling 


An instance illustrating this point hap- 
pened to Ike during one of the earlier years 
of his career. A shipment of wonderful new 
silk petticoats had arrived one afternoon, 
and the merchandise manager had decided 
on an immediate display. Many were of 
changeable shades, which seemed to glow 
and vibrate like a huge chameleon. Ike 
had an inspiration. 

Taking down all the white lights in the 
concealed niches of the windows, he ar- 
ranged a series of colored lights that focused 
toward certain skirts, which made spots of 
such beauty that Ike refused to desecrate 
them with price tags. The finished window 
was beautiful and attracted an unusual 
amount of attention. 

But the sale was the biggest fizzle the 
lingerie department ever had! And the 
reason was just because Ike had oversold 
them. In the cold gray light of the depart- 
ment they were still good-looking petti- 
coats, but the influence of the lights—the 
barbaric beauty of the window—was gone. 
And the women, keyed to high desires, 
couldn’t come down to an ordinary petti- 
coat, even if it was better looking than any 
they had seen in many moons. 

Another peculiarity of this form of selling 
is the fact that out of it grow most of the 
sales of women’s apparel to men. Mr. 
B , from Detroit, is walking along Eu- 
clid Avenue, in Cleveland, and sees in the 
window of a large department store a dis- 
play of hats. Perched in the center is the 
very sort of hat his wife ought to wear! 
Of course, womanlike, it is just the par- 
ticular type of hat she has never worn. If 
business has been good Mr. B takes 
that hat home with him regardless of the 
price tag. This also applies to waists, ac- 
cessories, and even to coats and shoes. 

“Ts your stuff seasonable? Is it good 
value? Is it new?’’ Answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, and if you are a 
buyer in the Mammoth you can take your 
place in the sun. Otherwise 

Every display is worked out before it 
goes into the window. Little pieces of col- 
ored cardboard represent suits, coats and 
dresses, and suitable backgrounds are ar- 
ranged on the little portable stage. This 
little device saves many a changed window 
with all its attendant work. 

Ike had allowed his pipe to go out as he 
talked. 

“Don’t you know that all this stuff would 
never go before an ad club?” I said. 

“No?” asked Ike. 

“No!” I repeated... ‘You haven’t men- 
tioned asingle tendency or said ‘ psychology’ 
once!”’ 

““Maybe there is some sound common 
sense in it, then,’’ Ike suggested. 
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Her Lasting, Easy, Foot-dry Soles 


olin 


“Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.” 


She stands in her Neodlin-soled 
shoes, one of the millions of women 
today for whom Nedlin long-wear, 
Neolin foot-comfort, Nedlin wa- 
terproofness mean new and better 
standards for shoe-sole-wear. 


She doubted these soles before she 
bought them, as one doubts all re- 
forming innovations. But the first 
fitting in the shoe store decided her. 
She could hardly believe she had 
new shoes on, as she took that first 
short, preparatory walk. Her tender 
feet felta new sensation. Nostiffness 
was there though the fit was perfect. 
It seemed like walking upon felt. 


Yet all that comfort-footed, flex- 
ible and buoyant tread was but the 
first of the Neolin Sole surprises 
which marked for her a new, new 
era in her shoe-sole gear. 


As month after month she walked 
upon her Nedlin Soles she learned of 
a surprising wear which never had 
she been able to duplicate before. 


Moderately priced as were the shoes 
they were built into, they lasted like 
the most expensive shoes. Fall 
drew into winter but they barely 
showed the wear; and then when 


came the season of slush and wet 
and snow she learned of yet one fur- 
ther sole-wear virtue. Neolin Soles 
were waterproof and permanently 
waterproof. No wet could wash 
that waterproofness out. No drying 
could stiffen those Nedlin Soles, 
and so could pull her uppers out of 
shape. Neat-fit they were; neat-fit 
they stayed. They not only lasted 
in themselves but preserved the life 
of the uppers they were built into. 


Such is the plain truth about Nedlin 
Soles. It is a truth for millions of 
women, as we have said. It is a 
truth for millions of men and for 
millions of American children as 
well. Neolin Soles can mean simi- 
lar shoe-sole experiences for you. 
Their tremendous wear resistance 
a possibly cut your shoe bills in 
alf. 


Wear them in winter and summer 
and in black, white and tan. “Be 
certain that you get them. Look 
for the stamp ‘‘Neolin” underneath. 
Mark that mark — stamp it on your 
memory—flleolin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Property Loss by Fire 
in the United States | 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


$214,003,300 
217,004,575 
206,438,900 
203,408,250 
221,439,350 
172,033,200 
213,539,670 


Saving towns from fire 
that wipes them off the earth! 


GAIN and again it happens—we see a little village busily growing into town- 
hood. We see the town prosper into a thriving young city—its buildings 
becoming more and more congested—and then, the scourge of fire strikes and in 
one awful night, or in a few hours, that community of progress disappears, leav- 
ing nothing behind but a blackened scar and a heritage of loss and distress. 


The death rate of America’s fire-gutted 
towns has awakened thought. The les- 
sons of Baltimore, Salem, Paris, Atlanta 
are bearing fruit. The country is look- 
ing for reasons why, each year, fire 
should cost it millions of dollars. And 
it is finding one of the biggest reasons 
in the inflammable roof. 


roofing requirement and in addition adds 
safety against fire. 


Every building in America can have a — 
Johns-ManvilleAsbestos Roof—because 
there is a style of roofing for each style of 
roof, for each style of building, whether 
it be a wooden silo or marble museum. 
Johns-Manville, with its complete line 


There is a roofing that repels fire, checks 
its spread—confines it to its particular 
locality. It is made of Johns-Manville 
Asbestos—a material that satisfies every 


of roofings, is contributing to public 
safety. And as the Asbestos roof con- 
tinues to gain in acceptance so will safety 
against fire move toward the ideal. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings; Asbestos Built-Up Roofing; Asbestos Ready 
Roofing; Corrugated Asbestos Roofing; Transite Asbestos Shingles. Other Johns- 
Manville Products that contribute to safety against fire: Fire Extinguisher; Asbestos 
Theatre Curtains; Fuses; Moving Picture Machine Booths; Asbestos Fireproof Wood. 


ACOVERS “ted H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


THE CONTINEN NEW YORK CITY 
Soa p 10 Factories— Branches in 55 Large Cities | 


ANVILLE : 
SERVICE. 


4 


ILLE 


“ - Service in Fire Prevention — 


are all right, and you feel 
the minute you see them; 
rs have a wrong streak in 
wide, and you also know that 
previous information to back 


way it was with Mr. Artemus 
esident and the publicity gen- 
Calory Cubes, Incorporated. 
47h more money than you can 
igre furnace on a windy morning, 
ota white carnation on his coat; 
y-grade ore, and I knew it. 

: t look at him the morning 
j/tothe Dripping Springs Hotel 
“my votes in the negative. At 
Jas drawing two silver dollars a 
agus MacJones; and when I 
use the word in its painful 
¢se. A tooth and a two-dollar 
ee same general agony when 
«from Angus MacJones, of the 
S-ings Hotel. 

7 e hostelry is perched up among 
1/2 Mountains, and is not only 
b Angus but is owned by him; 
nithe local peasantry he is re- 
sj1e father of all seven-minute 
Js the first dollar that came in 
road opened, and the last one 
amps ahead of him and gasping 


eyears I have known A. Mac- 
‘or two I have been his head 
ai as a clock and always on hand 
wk. There were five of us in the 
yiness, and it fell upon me to 
ei2rtainment and excursions for 
3. 
> as easy and interesting. Now 
): met Newport heiresses and 
lie graduates increasing their 
is; and, as stated, I sawed off 
. y and slept in a comfortable 
wa the boys. 
ip ing Springs Hotel was and still 
ab inn. It appeals to those hav- 
311s on their persons and spurns 
traveling man with his com- 
tnk. Twelve dollars a day was 
ni1 for a room with bath; and 
t aly our most refined classes— 
rs Cook horned in. 
#1 been running along smoothly 
at the day this captain of indus- 
ticlutter up the place with him- 
isitellites. We had been guiding 
rined guests over the mountains 
ohe Santa Paula Hot Springs 
ale warning of woe. I piloted a 
ll! sis school-teachers of the trou- 
e through the South Mountain 
1 me back for another batch of 
a wanted to visit Oak Ridge 
te Falls fishing country; and 
¢| erful as when the weather man 


e ordan was my immediate pal 
a guide, though he drew only a 
1 half a day, in spite of the fact 
“etter guide than I am. Then 
(fted in at the head of a small 


; oup, and life became a com- 


0 outfit consisted of several 
men and a couple of stout 
els, and Cook ordered the best 
had. I saw Angus leaning 
udlesk and wearing his pleased 
w ch I judged the Cook delega- 
idl to remain with us for some 
lee a flock of Government litho- 
t! Angus. 
hifirst thing happened; and it 
ime. I was engaged to escort 
xx to the Hot Springs, and, if 
pony-sore, to keep on to the 
ul’ and maybe take a crack at 
it} which, with city people, means 
r teeth only once a day. 
mg in from the post office 
when I observed Mr. Cook 
time. He had selected one of 
onies for the coming trip, a 
ray horse with sad eyes and 
wueifer. I rode up toward the 
© our guests usually flounder 
1¢ steeds; and as I went on I 
it Artemus Cook, though rich 
o's goods, was sort of poor in 
gis temper. 
(tay pony had blundered horse- 
‘from the block, so that our 
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I Ended Up My Official Connection as Guide for the Dripping Springs Hotel 
and Told Backfire Jordan What Had Happened 


new guest couldn’t climb into the saddle as 
easily as he expected; and I laughed silently 
for a minute while I watched Mr. Cook fid- 
get. He steered the pony back against the 
block and once again he lost his mount, 
Lucifer backing off in a playful manner. 
About that time Cook began to get red in 
the face. 

I suppose he was a man who always had 
his own way and had it quick. 

He carried a riding whip, though Lucifer 
never needed a whip; and as I rode up he 
started tolash the pony. I never like to see 
aman whip a horse. And when he whips 
across the eyes I no longer regard him as 
aman. 

“Say! Say-y-y-y-y-y!’ I called out to 
this Cook person. ‘‘Why don’t you pick on 
aman of your own size? That ain’tno way 
to treat a hoss!” 

He stopped punishing Lucifer and glared 
up at me. 

“Who are you?” he snapped. 

“Me? What difference does that make 
when you’re trying to blind that pony? 
That ain’t your hoss. He belongs tg the 
hotel, don’t he? Anyway, I wouldn’t let 
you do that to your own pony. You quit it, 
mister, or I’ll have to get down and take 
that thing away from you.” 

While I spoke the man cooled off and 
stopped whipping. 

“Do you work for this hotel?” he asked 
me, coming round Lucifer and putting his 
hands on his hips. 

“T sure do,”’ I replied, thinking maybe I 
had appealed to something decent in him. 
“My name’s Steve Duryea. I’m the head 
guide here.” 

“No,” he said slowly, smiling up at me; 
and a nasty little smile it was. ‘‘You’re 
mistaken, Mister Duryea. You were the 
head guide here!” 

He turned and walked away, leaving me 
to wonder what he meant. In about half 
an hour one of the uniformed bell boys 
came down to where I was eating lunch, 
with word that Angus MacJones would 
have speech with me in the office. When I 
went up and opened the door I saw the 
verdict. 

“Steve,” said Angus briefly, ‘‘I’ve got to 
let you go.”’ 

“So Isee,’”’ Ianswered. ‘‘ And it wouldn’t 
knock me over dead with surprise if this 


Mr. Cook had been speaking a kind word 
about me.”’ 

“He has,” Angus admitted. ‘“‘He wants 
you discharged, and I’ve got to doit. You 
oughtn’t to butt in on our guests.” 

“No; I suppose not,’ I said, keeping my 
temper. “I ought to let them maim the 
ponies if they want to. This man Cook was 
trying to blind Lucifer with a whip, and I 
stopped him—just like I’d stop you or any- 
body else.” 

“Mr. Cook is a capitalist,’ Angus went 
on. “He is at the head of a large organiza- 
tion that is coming to this hotel. I can’t 
afford to offend him; so you’ll draw what’s 
coming to you to-day.” 

“All right,”’ I answered, there being not 
much else a guy can say under such condi- 
tions. ‘Only, I’ve worked for you two 
years and I’ve been on the square. It does 
seem a little abrupt. However, I’ll get my 
money and quit the job. You wouldn’t 
care to hear what I think about you for 
this, would you?” 

“What you think will never matter to 
me,” said Angus, turning his back; and 
then I went out. 

All in all, that particular Monday morn- 
ing wasn’t what you’d call a rousing suc- 
cess. I saw the cashier, collected my last 
week’s pay, and ended up my Official con- 
nection as guide for the Dripping Springs 
Hotel. Later I told Backfire Jordan what 
had happened and he admitted that it cer- 
tainly was a hell of a note! 


II 


MAY as well spoil a little white paper 

with a few words about Artemus Cook 
and have it over. To begin, he was a tall, 
foreign-looking man, with very black hair, 
which he kept plastered down tight. He 
had large white teeth and a long nose and 
snappy black eyes, and was good-looking 
in a general way. 

But there’san old theory —whether truth- 
ful or not—that something of a man’s real 
character shows in his face; and Cook’s 
countenance showed that inner decay plain 
enough. 

His manner was all business and he did 
things in a brisk, decisive way. When he 
spoke he snapped the words off short. He 
never laughed; and he had a bulbous-looking 
son who smoked perfumed cigarettes. 


Pretty soon I discovered why Cook and 
his party had ushered themselves in upon 
the Dripping Springs Hotel. It appears 
that the Cook Calory Cubes Company had 
just concluded an advertising campaign 
covering the state. They had finished a dis- 
tributing effort, as a result of which Cook’s 
Calory Cubes now faced a large success; 
and Cook was pleased, because the cubes 
were a new specialty. He had chosen our 
innocent state to begin a nation-wide cam- 
paign, and if it succeeded with us he was 
going hotfoot after the other forty-seven. 

These calory cubes were a form of con- 
centrated food. You ate two or three of the 
little brown jiggers and, theoretically, you 
had a complete meal, the same as if you had 
just packed away a hoard of tenderloin 
steak, mashed potatoes, corn bread, apple 
pie and coffee. 

One of the assistant advertising mana- 
gers, named Hatch, landed in Dripping 
Springs the day I was fired, and I helped 
him subdue a punctured tire. From him I 
learned a few interesting facts about calory 
cubes. Hatch—his first name was Here- 
ward, and he was a nice-enough young 
chap, exceptalittleunriperound theedges— 
was in a state of constant and glowing en- 
thusiasm about the cubes, and was plugging 
for more salary with great earnestness. 

He gave me a box of the calory cubes and 
I ate a few for luck, observing nothing as a 
result, except that they tasted uncommonly 
like saddle leather. They may have been 
fine sustenance and equal to a large dinner; 
but I’d rather have the dinner. 

Thus began the week in which I spent the 
time loafing in Dripping Springs, regarding 
Angus MacJones sourly and finding that 
people looked upon Artemus Cook as a 
commercial genius. The stage company 
had half promised me a job when they put 
on the new automobile busses; and so I 
lingered. Now I’m glad I did. 

Hereward Hatch told me about the 
calory-cubes campaign and howit was wind- 
ing up in a blaze of glory. Cook had flooded 
our state with his brainy hirelings, includ- 
ing young Hatch; and when they got through 
with us ignorant Westerners Cubes was our 
middle name. 

Experts came out from Chicago and 
filled the newspapers with advertisements. 
You saw calory cubes on billboards and old 
barns everywhere you looked. The moun- 
tains and valleys were alive with urgent 
invitations to eat calory cubes and forget 
T-bone steaks and pie. Distributors carried 
the condensed sustenance from house to 
house; and, from what Hatch said, I con- 
cluded that the grocers and butchers of our 
fair state would groce and butch no more. 

“To top it all off,’”’ he went on, ‘“‘the boss 
is so pleased with the result that he’s going 
to give a grand blow-out on Saturday night 
at the hotel. All our people will be here; 
and maybe it won’t cost Cook a pile of 
money—hey? Imported band, champagne, 
most expensive foods, concealed orchestra, 
palms and cut flowers, and a souvenir for 
each one of us!” 

“And naturally, you’ll dine on Cook’s 
Cubes,” I grinned. 

“This is to be a banquet and dinner 
dance!”? Mr. Hatch chided me. “It is a 
triumphant celebration, and I will admit 
that my own part in the campaign was not 
trifling. I wrote that page advertisement 
headed ‘Startle Your Stomach!’ in last 
week’s papers, and Cook himself declared 
it d knock-out. We go after Montana 
next—and you watch me!’ 

I promised I would; and the rest of that 
week I spent the time observing the com- 
mercial forces of Cook’s Calory Cubes as 
they descended upon Dripping Springs for 
the banquet. They came from all parts of 
the state, and consisted of sales managers, 
advertising experts, distributors, cashiers 
and tabulators. 

Dripping Springs began to look like the 
night before the National Democratic Con- 
vention; and Angus MacJones went round 
giving off pleased sounds, which would 
have been purring if he was a cat. No 
wonder he hadn’t hesitated to fire an humble 
employee like me in the face of this inva- 
sion of company and coin! No wonder, 
hey? Yet I thought of that time I caught 
pneumonia when Mac’s wife sent me after 
him through a blizzard, and felt that he 
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Where the Light Comes From 


One after another a million points of light spring into 
being till the whole city is radiant with an illumination 
second only to that of the sun itself. 

The explanation of this modern miracle—so familiar 
that it has become a commonplace—is not to be sought 
solely in the perfection of tungsten filaments. 

To appreciate all it means, you must go back to the 
source of the invisible energy that flows over the wire. 

Back to the transforming apparatus by which the 
electric current was raised to the tremendous pressure—or 
voltage—which is necessary for its transmission over great 
distances, and reduced again to the low voltage at which 
it is translated into light. 

Back to the great generators in the Central Station in 
which the current has its birth. 


Back to the marvellously efficient steam turbines that 
drive its generators. 


Back to the automatic stokers, feeding coal under 
the boilers, that save human labor and assure better 
combustion. 


Back to the very coal itself in which the sun, shining 
on prehistoric forests, stored up the primal energy. 


Every step in the long evolution—stoker, turbo-gen- 
erator, rotary converters, meters, switches, lamps—each 
represents a distinct Westinghouse Electric contribution to 
the great result—light in the dark hours for the greatest 
possible number of people at the lowest possible cost. 


For Westinghouse Electric designs and builds every type 
and size of electrical apparatus for the production, transmis- 
sion and use of electricity. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 65) 
might have let me down easier. Meantime 
any thoughts at all about Artemus Cook 
gave me the keenest kind of pain. 


Pees 


4 hes Dripping Springs Hotel has staged 
a good many banquets and dances; but 
this Cook affair looked like the topnotcher. 
On Saturday morning the entire cube army 
was on hand, and I wondered whether there 
could possibly be more of them. I rambled 
down to the railroad station about nine 
o’clock to look over whatever the train 
might bring; and a shock awaited me. 

There were no more salesmen or distribu- 
tors; but when the engine stopped and the 
porter began opening doors I glanced up at 
the final Pullman, and beheld for the first 
time in many years the lean and forbidding 
features of Professor Basil McKinnon. 

“Well,” I said to Backfire Jordan, who 
tagged along with me, “‘here’s something 
interesting! That’s the old reptile himself.” 

“What old reptile?’”’ Backfire asked. 
And I pointed to Professor McKinnon. 

““The lantern-jawed gent you see coming 
down the steps is named McKinnon, and 
I’d know him anywhere. When I wasakid, 
going to St. Peter’s Academy, in Sheboygan, 
there stands the murderous scoundrel that 
taught me my lessons.”’ 

There he was! He looked about the 
same as when he used to be the terror of the 
Academy, and its principal in the old days. 
I recalled him mainly in connection with a 
large thick ruler of hickory, because he had 
an educational system of his own; and I 
think they called it capital punishment. 

When we couldn’t answer the questions 
right—such as What are the tributaries of 
the Ganges River?—he used to beat us 
with the hickory ruler; and he had a strong 
arm. Some of the boys refused to ery, and 
it was McKinnon’s fixed idea that a young- 
ster wasn’t punished enough if he failed to 
cry. When he couldn’t make some of the 
young Spartans weep by beating the palms 
of their hands, he used to make them pull 
up their sleeves, so’s he could beat their 
wrists, where all the little veins and blood- 
vessels are. There’s no airy exaggeration 
about this. It’s the brutal truth. 

I remembered this kindly old soul with 
his parchment countenance and his genial, 
lovable manners. He didn’t know me, of 
course; for the years have done things to 
me. 

He came down the steps and was fol- 
lowed into the air by six of the largest and 
dreariest-looking Indians that ever went 
without a bath. They were tall, thick red- 
skins, dressed like American business men; 
but they had a sort of gaunt, depressed and 
woebegone look. They impressed you as 
being nonresistant and yielding. You felt 
that if you went up suddenly and hit one of 
them on the nose nothing would happen, 
except maybe a little nosebleed. And right 
away I began to have curiosity about these 
native sons. 

I learned that my old teacher and skin- 
buster was now at the head of the Govern- 
ment Indian School at Carmelo, where, I 
suppose, he carried on his theories of edu- 
cation and mayhem. The six representa- 
tives of our oldest inhabitants were certainly 
a weak-kneed and spiritless lot, in spite of 
their size. The Carmelo School contains 
mostly Snake Indians—all charity patients, 
of course, being educated up to the white 
man’s code at the expense of the commu- 
nity; and McKinnon’s downtrodden six 
were pure Snake. 

Once upon a time a Snake warrior round 
the place was the same as intermittent ex- 
plosions in a munitions factory. Formerly 
these tanned savages were wolves from 
Bitter Creek, and it was always their night 
to howl; but the days of their glory were 
over and the modern Snake tribesman is 
about as wild and ferocious as a cup of 
strong tea. 

It seems that something had been hap- 
pening to these enlightened aborigines— 
something that had weighted them down 
with a great sorrow. Professor McKinnon, 
with a clear eye for the dough, had signed 
articles with Mr. Artemus Cook, the gen- 
eral idea being to provide novel and inter- 
esting advertising for Cook’s Cubes and 
thereby incre=se their sales. Mr. Cook, 
valuing originality in his publicity, had 
welcomed McKinnon and his warriors. 

What my old schoolmaster had done to 
those semicultured Snake Indians was a 
crime and largely a sin. When he led them 
down from the train they were three times 
as tame as a blond cat in an Old Ladies’ 
Home. They followed him timidly to the 
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Dripping Springs Hotel, shuffling along the 
cinder path in a lifeless, forlorn manner and 
without any of that stern dignity we are led 
to expect in our natives of the plains. 

They had been lugged over from the Car- 
melo School to participate in the closing of 
the campaign and to be present at the 
grand Cook banquet. McKinnon had fur- 
nished statistics to the public concerning 
their recent performances, and showing that 
the six Snake tribesmen, after laying off 
beefsteak and boiled potatoes for two solid 
months, were able to lift much heavier 
weights with their little fingers attached to 
strings running over pulleys. They were 
able to walk farther and run farther. They 
had larger chest expansion. They could 
jump over higher tables with great ease. 
Mentally they were twice as bright and 
three times as rapid as before taking up a 
diet exclusively of calory cubes. 

On the other hand, I figured you couldn’t 
accuse that bunch of great mental speed, 
because if they had real works inside their 
heads they’d have poured Professor Mc- 
Kinnon off a high cliff long before. 

I forget all the scientific facts connected 
with this Indian Test Squad, but they in- 
cluded laboratory stunts that make inter- 
esting reading in an advertisement. For 
instance, the reports showed that a Snake 
could stand on one foot for so long on ten- 
derloin steak, and twice as long on Cook’s 
Cubes. He could add up a column of figures 
in such a time on gruel and mutton, and in 
half the time on pellets. And so on—all 
nice reading matter in a newspaper adver- 
tisement, but not containing any more truth 
than there are whiskers on a clam. Lo, the 
poor boobs stood for it, because, as I said, 
they had become a flabby and spiritless lot 
of charity wards, accepting their grub, 
education and underwear from a paternal- 
istic community. 

The grand final of this scientific exploit 
was now at hand, and the redskins had 
been hauled over from the Indian School so 
that the Cook forces could look at them 
and see what had helped make the adver- 
tising campaign such a glowing success. I 
couldn’t help wondering what our Govern- 
ment would do to McKinnon if it heard the 
news about the test. 

The warriors were endowed with three 
small rooms at the Dripping Springs, with- 
out bath; which probably wouldn’t cause 
any of them to be found hanging from the 
raftersin themorning. Professor McKinnon 
was ushered ceremoniously into the bridal 
suite, which was as near to a bride as the 
spotted lizard will ever get. He was sur- 
rounded by hot water, scented soap and 
other luxuries, and I thought of his former 
days in Sheboygan, when he lived in the 
Miners’ Rest, where the man who got the 
last piece of liver had always just won a 
three-round battle. Sometimes, I reflected, 
a life of crime rolls smoothly along on 
rubber casters. 

Being interested in Indians, tame as well 
as wild, it wasn’t long before I was on 
friendly terms with the half dozen test 
turtles. I learned almost immediately that 
they were dissatisfied with existence. One 
of them unburdened himself to me after I 
offered to buy a drink, which offer he 
couldn’t accept. 

His name was Broken Shoulder; and he 
was as nice and refined an Indian as I’ve 
known, though slightly too educated to be 
of much use. 

“Yeah,” Isaid to Mr. Shoulder; ‘‘I used 
to know your teacher years ago. Nice 
man.” 

“Nice nothing!” grunted the native son. 
“He’s a grafter! These calory cubes may 
contain nourishment, but not forme. Look 
at me! I’m a large man and I look strong, 
but I’m starving. So are the other boys.” 

I glanced across at Running Elk and 
Leaping Lizard, and they did seem the 
least mite thin and exhausted. They were 
sitting in the hotel billiard room, in their 
languid, half-dead fashion, watching the 
palefaces shoot Kelly pool; and they sure 
looked haggard and wan the longer you 
studied them. 

“Then there’s not so much to these calory 
cubes?’”’ I ventured, hunting for informa- 
tion. “‘They’ve been a success in this state, 
haven’t they?” 

“You mean the advertising campaign 
has been a success,”’ replied my red-skinned 
friend gloomily. ‘‘The cubes contain no 
more real sustenance than a collar button. 
I ought to know. Look at Flying Cactus, 
over there! Look at any of us! Nothing 
but empty shells!” 

Broken Shoulder threw away his tooth- 
pick with a gesture of melancholy disgust. 
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“Yet I been reading in the daily prints,” 
I went on, ‘“‘where you boys are all riotous 
with new-found strength. I see where you 
are now able to tie a string to your toe and 
lift twelve pounds more than when you 
stuck to steak and onions.” 

“A campaign lie!” snorted Broken Shoul- 
der. ‘‘I could just about lift a small plate 
of beans if I had one. But there’s no chance 
for real food. See what we have to stop 
us!”’ 

He pointed to the doorway, where I 
noticed a couple of husky gents lolling in 
careless attitudes, as though they weren’t 
paying the slightest attention. 

“Who are they?” I asked. 

“Guards!” retorted Broken Shoulder 
bitterly. 

“What for?” 

““They’re paid to watch us and see that 
we don’t sneak round a corner and grab off 
a beef stew. Mr. McKinnon’s idea. You 
can be certain of onething: That part of the 
advertising where it says that the Snake 
Indian Test Squad hasn’t had anything to 
eat for two months except calory cubes is 
perfectly true. That’s the only part that 
is true.” 

I had a lot of further interesting words 
with my new friend, and learned that the 
native children were good and sore. First, 
they were peevish with McKinnon for feed- 
ing them forcibly on pellets and denying 
them the sustenance needed by large young 
men. Next, they loathed Artemus Cook 
and his Company for inventing the cause of 
their misery. 

It didn’t fill them with joy, either, to be 
dragged out of their quiet school in their 
weakened condition and displayed promi- 
nently before a hotelful of rich and food- 
eating guests. Of course, if they hadn’t 
been degenerate Indians they wouldn’t 
have stood it; but all the fine frenzy of 
their forebears had ceased to flow in their 
devitalized veins. Years of free education 
and brown bread had robbed them of their 
ancient impetuosity. 

I looked over to where Leaping Lizard 
was rolling a cigarette under a guard’s 
watchful eye, and wondered what his great- 
grandfather would say if he could crawl out 
of his lonely mountain grave and see to 
what depths the Snake Tribe had fallen. 
He would behold them now as a bunch of 
pill-eating, spineless and flabby Indians, full 
of charity education and calories, knowing 
nothing of the glories gone by, the wild 
chase of the white man’s caravan, and the 
underwear trot round the totem pole; and 
abstaining from scalp dances, war whoops, 
canine cutlets and the red-eye which cometh 
ina bottle. I felt sort of sorry while I looked 
at them and realized what a modern classi- 
cal education had done for the poor mutts. 

“To add to our humiliation,” said the 
simple savage soul with whom I had struck 
up this friendship, “look at what they’re 
going to do with us to-night!” 

I looked, and agreed with him that it was 
a raw deal. No white man would have 
stood it; but these aborigines had been so 
educated in peaceful ways and robbed of 
resistance by trying to parse George Bernard 
Shaw that they would stand anything— 
almost. 

Iv 

HE big banquet hall had been put into 

shape by Angus MacJones, who had 
spent money with both hands, feeling cer- 
tain that he would get it all back later on. 
He prepared a Lucullan repast for Mr. 
Cook and his organization, and the other 
hotel guests were invited to surge in and be 
regaled. They were offered a royal gorge 
beginning with the usual horse doovers and 
ending up with champagne. In between 
was everything attendant upon a costly and 
gastronomic debauch of food. 

Over in one corner, behind the band and 
the potted palms, was a small, virtuous 
table, draped with a cloth and containing 
six small plates. It boasted no wine de- 
canters, no knives and forks, no souvenirs, 
or anything else that portends a feast. I 
took along look at this bleak table and asked 
Joe Hooker about it. Joe is the Springs’ 
head waiter and I got the job for him. 
ree the little table for?”’ I asked 

im. 

“Why, that’s for the Indian Test Squad,” 
Joe said, laughing. 

It was. Those poor suckers, after two 
months of persistent starvation, were sched- 
uled to sit down, amid all the passing of 
food and the flowing of wine, and eat an- 
other meal of Cook’s Calory Cubes, just to 
round out their scientific experiment and 
show the curious populace what McKinnon 
had done for them, and how the sustaining 
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power of the cubes was actua 
the human frame. 

“Tl tell you the answer,” E 
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long that it has deprived us 
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the truth.” 7 

Then he walked away sadh 
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eyed guard. 
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It was while I stood the 
afternoon train, that young 
advertising expert, came 
week-old newspaper. He 
advertisement about the cu 
claimed as a child of his bi 
me wasn’t it a bird! ; 

“Yeh,” I said; “it takes niu 
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admitted in a pleased way. he 
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I looked thoughtfully at the y< 
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untruths; and right about 
to help him along the roa 
fame. A tender young id 
my mind unexpected, look 
took a chair. 

“‘T suppose you adve 
make a hit with the boss 
I remarked. 

“We do,” he admitted. 
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i, “  Froow Long Do Your 
| Cothes Live ? 


In these days of thoughtful economy, it’s 
as important to prolong the life of clothing 
as it is to save on food! 


‘ystal White 


“The Perfect Family Soap” 


washes properly. It is a scientific blending of pure veg- 
etable oils which take the risk and toil out of washing. 
Thousands of women are now depending upon Crystal 
White's aid to get the longest wear out of their finest 
frocks, lingerie and linens. 


All household cleansing duties are more readily and 
economically accomplished with this pure white soap! 


ROS. MFG. CO. 


ANSAS CITY — SAN FRANCISCO 
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((acluded from Page 68) 
+ u could hang a hoop on his eye- 
J. owled with delight, and slapped 
he hest with a violence that I for- 
,ecause of his future. 
4 wonder!’’ he said. 
rushed out of the railroad sta- 
ajg me among the time-tables; 
soon Backfire Jordan wandered 


began, “‘you’ve got a date for 
you don’t know about.” 

e said, surprised. 

hjyou and I are going to attend 
»¢ynd and triumphant banquet at 
op g Springs Hotel.”’ 

yn Backfire replied with derision. 
w dn’t let you and me on the 


W 


'y ain’t going to be on the floor,” 
We are going to occupy a high 
: place up in the balcony, among 


+ (in’t invite us, did they?’’ Back- 
41, 2d in wondering tones. 

» said; ‘‘and Belgium didn’t in- 
miy, neither!” 
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jithe rest of that day waiting 
ie ly for the expensive doings 
dr the evening, wherein Artemus 
su banquet himself and his com- 
asiciates in celebration of their 
learned afterward that Mr. 
oo my idea of a novel advertising 
a sprung it on his immediate 
y. Hammer, the advertising 
the company. That official 


Aemus Cook himself. And the 

| company appropriated it for 
ot. That was his custom. If he 
oc idea he became its father at 
atter what hard-working em- 


rt up. 

fizot to mention my humble part 
dijkewise Mr. Hammer ignored 
s(the unique advertising stunt 
Ly come from Artemus Cook, to 
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(yy all the hired hands later on. 
ajaet was ordered to slide down 
‘geight o’clock; and about that 
oes of Cook’s Cubes began to as- 
eneatly in their evening clothes, 
y eat a large substantial ban- 
en listen to speeches, in which 
0-hem would strive to outdo the 
Xpining what a great man Arte- 


-. 


as. 
¢ordan and I arrived early and 
at we carefully omitted going in 
ma entrance. Our modesty and 
xj passed us in through a side 
ndwe slipped into the balcony, 
t) beautiful ladies were gathered 
Jon upon their brilliant and eat- 
ar 3, ; 
‘t2e what good it’s going to do us 

.ckfire complained to me. ‘I 
e iere the food is.” 
di't see now, but you will, later 
dhim. “You just cramp your- 
ist the railing, where you can 
pon that festal scene, because 
ou look, the more festal it’s 
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wn beside two or three large 
ly srobed ladies and watched the 
ia entlemen surge into the room, 
p|tely to each other and making 
ach man’s name was on a shiny 
id¢ is plate; so all knew where to 


— 


Cook made one of the most 
€lances ever recorded in the an- 
ol] into banquet rooms. He was 
naculately; and if he had hada 
a\)ss his shirtfront you couldn’t 
hi from the president of Para- 

yas attended on one side by 

cKinnon; on the other hand 
or walked slowly and impres- 


ai) the six Indians occupied the 
e;|nd when they headed in, and 
Wi to their seats by McKinnon, 
y | their faces that this might be 
quet for some people, but not 


0¢2d a little like the six persons 
: iid of the silver handles and 


») upon which they would now 
1} at gusto they could command, 
Miand-clapping by the ladies. 


i 


ask with enthusiasm and passed - 


THE SATURDAY 


At the head of the banquet table Artemus 

Cook took up his position; and I remember 
that McKinnon sat at his right hand and 
the advertising manager at his left. But 
between him and Mr. Hammer was a small 
Open space. 
_ There was the usual bustle and whisper- 
ing while the guests slipped into their 
chairs. The first drink was being prepared; 
and at that moment, before the banquet 
really started and while the six Snake 
Indians were coldly surveying their cubes, 
Mr. Cook rose and addressed the assem- 
blage. He cleared his throat and began to 
speak, while those at the table leaned for- 
ward and the spectators in the balcony 
strained their ears. I strained one ear so 
it’s never been quite the same. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Cook 
in a gently complacent manner, ‘“‘I have a 
few words to say before this pleasant oc- 
casion begins. During our advertising 
campaign in this state, now brought to a 
successful close, I have at various times 
suggested methods for bringing our product 
to the attention of the public, and I feel 
justified in saying that some of my ideas 
were new, novel and unique.” 

He paused and raised his arm in a way 
that would have made Patrick Henry gnash 
his teeth. There was a polite patter of ap- 
plause, and one self-seeking employee said 
hoarsely: 

“You're the best advertising man in 
America, Mr. Cook!” 

The boss smiled indulgently and con- 
tinued: 

“‘As I say, I have at various times made 
suggestions; but to-night I feel that I have 
outdone even myself. I have bettered my 
best. I think you will agree with me that I 
have succeeded in producing a most strik- 
ing and unusual advertising effort. I have 
chosen this pleasant occasion to disclose my 
latest success. It is the fitting climax of a 
remarkable publicity campaign. You can 
see and judge.” 

He turned to the space between him and 
the advertising manager and said: 

“Stand up, Joe—on the chair!”’ 

Then the men at the banquet table and 
the ladies up aloft beheld one whom they 
had not noticed before. Their astonished 
eyes fell upon the diminutive and aged 
figure of old Much Nose, the station celeb- 
rity, and the only Indian in the world with 
a profitable tattooed back. 

Much Nose rose, blinking and unsteady 
amid the dazzle of lights, and stood on his 
chair as commanded. Mr. Cook whirled 
him round, so that his back fell under the 
lights and became visible to one and all; 
and with the same motion he whisked off 
the new red blanket bought for the occa- 
sion. Those present gazed and broke into 
genteel applause as the cleverness of the 
thing dawned upon them. Mr. Cook stood 
there, his chest swelling with pride. It was 
an important moment. 

And then all hell busted loose! 

A high-power earthquake hit that festive 
room, the first rumble of which was a wild, 
ear-splitting, terror-spreading call to battle. 
And, looking over into the corner, I beheld 
six bulky forms leaping into action. 

The first definite sound was the ancient 
Snake Tribe’s war. whoop, led by Broken 
Shoulder; and, as I stared, I noticed that 
he was a changed Indian. Furthermore, 
his five husky compatriots were also changed 
Indians. The thin veneer of civilization 
had fallen from them, and now it looked 
like a plain case of save the women and 
children first. I saw Leaping Lizard clear 
his table at a bound; and when he landed 
he uprooted a large brass candlestick, which 
thereupon became an instrument of death. 

A bunch of celery, inclosed in glass, 
opened the engagement and a superficial 
wound below Artemus Cook’s eye—and 
he went under the table to reflect. Mr. Mc- 
Kinnon caught a flying chair with the back 
of his neck, and dropped out of the action. 

A bottle of red wine curved gracefully 
across the open and laid out the advertising 
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manager; and simultaneously Running Elk 
tore loose a chandelier and swept clean one 
end of the banquet table, the gentlemen 
diving underneath unanimously as the red 
man swung. 

You could see frightened waiters dashing 
through doors and windows and crawling 
over the hired orchestra, which had practi- 
cally given up its musical program for the 
evening and was leaving as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Persons in faultless evening clothes 
tried to dismember their fellow beings in 
frantic efforts to be elsewhere. 

Angus MacJones started mistakenly to 
restore order, and a large square of ice, with 
pineapples inside, caught him below the 
armor plate and sank him without a bubble; 
and the quiet air was full of olives, silver 
water pitchers, flower vases, soup tureens, 
wineglasses, cutlets of lamb and curtain 
poles. 

Flying Cactus had armed himself with a 
bull fiddle, the proprietor of same seeming 
to have no further use for it at the moment, 
and was apparently trying to stamp out the 
Caucasian race unaided and alone. Pres- 
ident Cook crawled up in time to stop a 
hurrying bottle of catchup with the rear of 
his skull, and went down again, draped with 
the Order of the Flaming Tomato. 

He floundered round under the table, 
calling for help; but there was no help, be- 
cause every male in that unfed and pestered 
assemblage was trying desperately to save 
the single life God had givenhim. One and 
all, they were hurling the hasty hoof, mean- 
time giving off plaintive cries of distress. 

And the Snake Indian Tribe, or what re- 
mained of it, tore that room to pieces with 
enthusiasm, yells and great speed. They 
were now wild Indians, about twice as wild 
as a Kansas tornado, but they were working 
systematically. MacJones’ costly potted 
vegetation served as artillery; and now and 
then fragments of the ancient Snake war 
dance could be seen creeping into the action. 

I had never heard genuine war whoops 
before, and I admit they have a cheerful 
and pleasing sound—if somebody else is 
being war-whooped. I had great difficulty 
in holding Backfire to his seat, because, as 
he explained, he wanted to hurry out and 
save himself from destruction. 

Allround us beautiful ladies were fainting 
or dashing away from the scene of carnage. 
About seven minutes after the wild men hit 
the warpath the Dripping Springs banquet 
hall looked like Louvain, and when: calm 
ensued all forms of the white race had en- 
tirely disappeared, leaving the triumphant 
savages to gather up whatever food had not 
been destroyed. : 

I saw Broken Shoulder, partly skinned of 
his dress suit and bleeding slightly, drag 
old Much Nose from beneath a pile of 
carnations, celery, chairs and plush cur- 
tains; and shortly after, the hard-breathing 
red men gathered into close formation, with 


Much Nose in their midst, and departed ° 


without the slightest opposition. 
At this point I decided that Backfire and 


-I might as well call it a day’s work and go 


away. I had the pleased feelings of a man 
who has just finished satisfactorily a piece 
of work that had worried him some; though 
Backfire was bewildered. 

We beheld the six changed Indians hurry- 
ing off in the distance and apparently head- 
ing for Much Nose’s shack, up on the 
Cafion Road; and every so often one of 
McKinnon’s former pupils would lean over 
and cuff the old boy on the ear. 

Thus ended the triumphant dinner party 
given by Artemus Cook, which is about the 
first time a banquet of the kind ended before 
it began. For hours and hours you could 
see terrified white men in evening clothes 
skulking amid the shadows, and coming 
timidly out of alleys and from under bushes. 

Tnoticed Angus MacJones walking round 
in a circle on the main piazza, tearing his 
hair and begging Providence to tell him 
why this had happened to an honest man! 

I suppose it must have been dawn be- 
fore all those frightened guests concluded 
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that there wasn’t an Indian uprising in the 
land, and that human life was safe. Even- 
tually they tiptoed back tothe hotel, changed 
hurriedly into traveling clothes, and made 
quiet preparations to get whatever train 
seemed to be going away first. As for 
Angus MacJones, none of them would even 
talk to him. 

“Well,” said Backfire to me, “I’ve been 
at a few dinner parties in my life, but none 
like this! I thought you said them was 
tame Indians.” 

“They were tame,” I told him as we 
strolled on toward town, ‘“‘until that mer- 
cenary cube corporation finally insulted 
them beyond even an Indian’s endurance. 
You know, an Indian has feelings. Some 
things are sacred to a savage. Didn’t you 
see what those cube pushers did to Much 
Nose’s back?”’ 

“T saw the man unwrap the blanket,” 
agreed Backfire; ‘‘and right after that I 
couldn’t see much of anything.” 

“Sure! And what was under that blan- 
ket? A vulgar commercial advertising de- 
vice, stamped into the old warrior’s hide! 
Nice thing to do! Maybe you don’t know 
who old Much Nose is?” 

‘“Who is he?” 

“Well, for one thing, he’s the last of the 
long line of Snake Indian chieftains, and his 
real name is Silver Cloud. He’s the sole 
remaining chief, and he dates back to those 
proud ‘tribal days when the Snake clans 
were noble and savage, and spent their 
time happily amid arson and scalps. 

“When you start desecrating a veteran , 
chieftain and make a billboard out of his 
symbolical and revered epidermis, you’re 
liable to stir swelling emotions among his 
kinsmen—same as poking your toe into a 
hornets’ nest. All you saw to-night was a 
bunch of outraged young Indians, smarting 
under an insult they couldn’t stand—even 
with their education. So they just busted 
loose.” 

Backfire snickered. 

“T begin to get this,” he said thought- 
fully. ‘‘You didn’t have a thing to do with 
it, did you?” 

““T might have made a slight suggestion,” 
T admitted modestly; ‘“‘but it took a genius 
like Cook to carry it out. Let’s go up 
through the cafion and see how it all 
ended.” 

“You mean where those six man-killers 
went? No!” said Backfire firmly. ‘“‘Not 
me! They showed a certain distaste for 
white men to-night, and I’m partly white.” 

“Come on!’ J insisted. ‘“‘They kriow 


e. : : 

We climbed up toward Much Nose’s 
mountain habitation and discovered signs 
of activity. There was a dusky group on 
the step; and Flying Cactus was holding 
a lamp, while old Much Nose was down on 
his hands and knees, grunting painfully and 
having his back tended to by Broken Shoul- 
der. Backfire and I drifted in and were 
greeted briefly, but without hostility. 

“Can’t you get it off?” I asked Broken 
Shoulder. 

““No-0-0-0-0!’’ he shouted irritably, cuff- 
ing Much Nose and scrubbing hard. 

T looked sympathetically at the old chief- 
tain’s back, on which was the tattooed 
design that had made him famous at the 
station—the ancient Snake Tribe emblem 
and the mark of his former rank before the 
white men came. ' 

It was a wonderful example of tattooing, 
now pretty badly mussed up; and it con- 
sisted of alarge coiled serpent, the venerable 


-and worshiped sign of the Snakes. Its head 


rested on Much Nose’s neck, and it twined 
down, broadening out and covering most of 
his leathery back. The main device was the 
serpent; but there were side embellishments 
of flowers, spears, Indians, lizards, Joshua 
trees, and other evidences of savage art. 

On the broad, scaly folds of the emblem- 
atic serpent, Artemus Cook, through young 
Mr. Hatch, had worked out his advertising 
scheme in bold, flaming letters, thereby 
“bettering his best’? as he had said, but 
making it a hard evening for his company 
and the MacJones hotel. It said on those 
sacred tribal coils: 


CHEW Cook’s CALORY CUBES! 


“No wonder!”’ said Backfire sympathet- 
ically. ‘‘No wonder these boys cut loose. 
That’s a’sin!’’ 

*‘And, furthermore,” I said to him, when 
we started home, “‘here’s one mess of news- 
paper publicity that won’t cost Artemus 
Cook a cent. The editor of the Gazette 
asked me this.morning did I know any 
news, and I didn’t then; but I do now. 
Come on down to his office.” 
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First to build a watch to meet ex- 


clusive railroad standards. 


First in every important improve- 
ment in fine watchmaking. 


in approval and more in use upon 
First the world’s railroads than all other 


makes of watches combined. 


3 in precision and reliability when 
First compared with. the watches of 
Switzerland, EnglandandFrance. 


5B ey nee one The nations of the World have 
eitste tg ee ae come to Waltham for Time 


demand at home and 


The Vanguard The Riverside 


The World’s Finest Railroad Watch The Most Dependable Moderate Price 
23 and 19 Jewels Watch in the World 
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LD WITH TI 


OU go to your dealer to purchase a watch. You 
are not a horological expert. But you desire to 
own a timepiece unexcelled for accuracy, beautiful 
to look upon, and made for long-life wear. 


You place your confidence in your dealer’s judgment. 
You want the watch and you believe he knows. 


You have heard of the Waltham reputation that is 
known throughout the world. You have read that 
Russia, China, Japan, Italy, Korea, Australia anda 
great English railroad came to Waltham for just 
such a watch as you desire. 


You have been told how these great nations 
searched Europe for the world’s best Railroad 
Watch. That their experts went to Switzerland, 
the home of fine watch-making, that they also 
examined the watches of England and France— 
and then came to Waltham. 


You know, also, that what these experts found, governed 
their decision in giving the Waltham Vanguard Rail- 
road Watch preéminence over all others. 


This unanimous approval of Waltham supremacy is 
important to you. It means that the world’s leading 
horologists have already decided for you that the 
Waltham Railroad Watch is unexcelled. That it will 
give you precision, beauty and long wear—those three 
great essentials in the watch you desire. 


Therefore, you are justified in demanding a Waltham 


Watch. You know that it will pass the 
( <m.» 


That it will serve you faithfully and truth- 


rigid time test of any railroad in the world. 
fully all the days of your life. ANUZ 


| The Colonial A 


Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy 


Maximus movement 2] jewels 
Riverside movement 19 jewels 
WALTHAM WATCH (CCOMPANY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


CANADA: 189 St. James Street, Montreal 


Manufacturers of the Waltham Speedometer and 
Automobile Clocks 
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Legal Everywhere ee ae 
No Height Restrictions 
Ten-Fold Better Light 


New Headlight Laws 


Forbid Glare Lights in 22 States—And Dimmers Will Not Do 


Now more than courtesy, more than 
day-like vision, urge you to Warner- 
Lenz. 

This glareless, all-revealing light has 
proved glare rays unnecessary. So 
twenty states have passed no-glare laws 
since the Warner-Lenz came out. 

When only city laws forbade glare, 
dimmers could comply. Dimmed lamps 
mattered little on well-lighted streets. 
But on dark roads these quelled lights 
will not do. They are too dim. So the 
only way to meet these State laws is to 
adopt a legal lens. 


No Direct Beams 
Or 42-inch Restriction 


These laws are much alike. The pur- 
pose is to forbid a blinding glare. 

Direct beams must not reach the eye. 
If you have them, shades or lenses must 
restrict them to 42 inches above ground. 

But diffused light, soft and mellow, 
meets no limitation. The Warner-Lenz 
sheds no direct beams. It is free from 
glare. So it is legal, without dimming, 
under every state and local law. 


Prices of 
Warner-Lenz 


This fact has been certified by 
countless local authorities. Also by 
every commission appointed under 
State headlight laws. 


All-Revealing Light 


The Warner-Lenz floods your entire 
field of vision with an all-revealing light. 

It lights the road and roadsides, near 
and far. It lights the upgrades and the 
downgrades. Its rays spread out so they 
light the curves and turns. 

It has no limitations. Up and down, 
far and wide, it lights your forward road 
like day. 


Warner-Lenz 
onAllNewCars 
of 20 Makes 


Packard 
Stutz 


Marmon 
Hal Twelve 
Ohio Electric 
White Peerless 
Fiat Fageol 
Lenox Moon 

Standard 8 
Pathfinder 
Doble Steam 
Singer McFarlan 
Daniels 8 Murray 
Cunningham 


22 States 
Now Forbid 
Glare Lights 


California 
onnecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Indiana Illinois 
Kansas Maryland 
Missouri Ohio 

Michigan Nebraska 
New Jersey Texas 
New York 


lowa 


Maine 
No. Dakota 
o. Carolina 
Massachusetts 
o. Dakota 


Novemt, ] 


oO: _ 800,000 Ge 
- Now Use The) 
20 Makers Equ; 

With The) 
| 


Rise and fall of the car does not | 
affect the light, nor does turning | 
of the lens in the lamp-rim. That 
is vitally important. : 


The Wanted Lens. 


The Warner-Lenz is more than law- | 
complying. It is the wanted lens. It | 
came into vast popularity while old- — 
time lights were legal. : 

Over 800,000 motorists adopted it in 
the past 17 months. It is already stand- 
ard equipment on 19 famous cars. 

Its appeal is resistless. Once ride 
behind the Warner-Lenz and you never 
will drive without them. Every time 
you meet them you know they belong 
on your car. 

Change lenses now, whether your 
laws require it or not. Stop the affront 
of glare lights. Get a ten-fold better | 
road light. But be sure you get the 
right lens when you change. That is the 
Warner-Lenz—the 176 lenses in one— 
with the name Warner-Lenz on the edge. 


.Washington 


See your dealer or write us. 


PLEASE NOTE-—TIf your dealer 
hasn’t them and will not get 
them for you, write us and give 
name and model of your car. 


Diameter in Inches 
SS) 9 
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ment not one trusted vision. 
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av ul attitude when the world was 
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djeady to murder another man, 
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BOTH CHEEKS 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


jaw and another wet with ice water on his 
eye. He was still game. As soon as he 
could speak he turned his right eye in the 
direction of old Zenas, held in his chair like 
a restrained charge of dynamite. 

“What in tunket possessed you?” he de- 
manded. . 

Zenas glared at him, 

“You're licked!” he proclaimed in a high 
voice of triumph. 

James stared at him. He really thought 
his uncle had gone stark mad. 

“What made you fly in the face of Scrip- 
ture?” snarled the old man on the sofa. 

“Scripture doesn’t say what’s to be done 
when the second cheek is hit,’’ declared 
Zenas. j 

‘“Hum,’’ demanded the old man on the 
sofa; ‘‘do you mean to say the second cheek 
of your own country wasn’t hit when Ger- 
many tried her devilish plots and blew up 
our factories and more ships, after the Lusi- 
tania?” 

Zenas was silent. 

“And wasn’t more than both cheeks of 
every decent country on the face of the earth 
hit after Belgium, anyhow?’ demanded 
Thomas Dodd. ‘‘ Wasn’t all humanity hit? 
Wasn’t—God Almighty himself hit?” 

After another silence Zenas spoke in a 
queer, shocked voice. 

“Maybe you are right,” he said. 

“Of course I’m right! But you had to 
have both your own cheeks hammered, and 


-behave like Germany yourself, making out 


you were the injured one and pitching into 
your friend, before you could get it into 
your hard head. Yes, sir, the United States 
of. America had both cheeks hit, and her 
heart hit, and the God in whom she believes 
hit, before she sailed in. Now she’s going 
to hit, and I guess Germany will be on the 
sofa before long about as beat out as I am. 
Well, it was worth it. If you hadn’t owned 
up you could have used my head for a 
tack hammer till you were convinced I did 
a good thing when I boxed you. When'a 
man’s hit himself it sort of drives things 
home.” 

“You are right,’’ said Zenas. He was 
very pale, and his face wore a strange ex- 
pression. 

He looked shocked and exalted. He also 
had been vanquished, although he bore not 
a mark on his wiry old body. Thomas Dodd 
had been subtly victorious. Zenas realized 
a soreness of his very soul, harder to be borne 
than all the bruises which he had inflicted on 
the other’s body. 

“Tt isn’t Germany’s body alone, but her 
soul we are fighting,” he groaned as if to 
himself. 

“We are going to win,” said Marion. 

“Win fast enough,” said Zenas, ‘“‘but it’s 
got to be a terrible victory. Germany on 
the sofa, body and soul!” 

Suddenly he turned very pale and James 
caught him. The old pacifist had exhausted 
himself. He was helped into his bedroom 
and Adeline brought him a glass of port 
wine. He looked up at her after he had 
swallowed it. 

“Sam Buzzy has got to keep his dog at 
home,” said he. 

“Lie still now and don’t worry,” said 
Adeline soothingly. y 

“T am going to collect that demand 
note,”’ said Zenas. 

Adeline did not know what he meant. 

“That’s all right, so you shall, don’t 
worry,” said she.. 

‘How is Thomas going to get home?”’ 

“Marion will drive him in the car.” 

“T didn’t hurt him much?” 

“No, don’t you worry.” 

After the Sylvesters had gone and Marion 
had driven off with Thomas Dodd propped 
up in the tonneau of the car, James Lord sat 
by himself in the outer room. He thought 


it wiser to leave his uncle alone. The bed- 
room door was ajar and he could hear 
if he stirred. 

James sat with a bewildered face until 
he heard the Leicester car return; then he 
jumped up and opened the door for Marion. 
Both men tiptoed back into the room. 

““T think he’s asleep,’’ whispered James. 

The two stood looking at each other. 

“What possessed him?’ whispered 
Marion. 

“Hanged if I know. Say, Marion, it’s 
hard luck. I want.to enlist. I don’t want 
to hang round here when it’s a war like 
this war. I’m disgraced for life if I don’t 
enlist.” 

“T suppose you have to 

“Support him, yes. But if he would col- 
lect a demand note that’s due him he would 
have enough to set me free.” 

Marion gave a low whistle. 

““A demand note?” 

“Yes, my Uncle Abel’s.” 

“He ought to pay.” 

“Of course he ought. He would pay, 
too, but of course he’d get mad. Uncle Abel 
never paid for anything without raising 
Cain, and Uncle Zenas is all for peace.”’ 

Marion tapped his head significantly. 

“T don’t know,” said James. ‘‘Some- 
times I wonder myself.”’ 

“You needn’t wonder,” said a voice. ‘‘I’m 
just as right in my head as you are.” He 
was still very pale, old Zenas, standing 
there in the bedroom door, but he spoke 
firmly. “I’ve made up my mind to fight a 
little for my own rights,” said Zenas. ‘‘ My 
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The Fish Story 


HE river was a-chatterin’ around the bend, 
and scatterin’ 

A wreath of white foam-flowers where the 
old gray rock hunched out, 

Like some ga’nt brute a-wallerin’, with forty 

furies follerin’ — 

The minute that I seen it, why, I knowed 
twas made for trout! 


The Lord sure loved the rivers when he first 
turned back the kivers 
And looked upon the little world, like one 
who’s had his wish; 
Says he: ‘“‘They’re fine for boatin’, and 
they'll save a lot of totin’— 
And they'll ramble mighty pleasant for the 
sons of men to fish.” 


So one-half of me was dreamin’ while the other 
half was schemin’, : 
And a-choosin’ of a leader, and a-pickin’ 
of a fly, 
As I marked a fish hawk wheelin’ like he 
reckons I was stealin’ ; 
And I seen a cloud go reelin’ in the mirror 
of the sky. 


Shucks! I ain’t much good at workin’, and 
Old Trouble’s allus lurkin’ 
When I opens up my ledger and attempts 
to beat the “‘red”’ ; 
But I knows the merry water like a mother 
knows her daughter— 
And I dunno as I’m sorry that I has my 
gift, instead. 


So I limbered up my tackle, and I hitched a 
single hackle, 
With the dust of moth wings on it, to the 
leader, and the line 
Slips the eager tip and, swingin’, send the 
gray fly softly wingin’ 
To a swirl your hand might kiver—Lord, 
your river’s pretty fine! 
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fight with Thomas turned me clean round. 
I’m for every man that’s able fighting for 
the country, and fighting for his own rights 
if he’s able. Sam Buzzy has got to keep 
that dog of his home, and I’m going to 
collect that note, and—look here, James 
Lord, I’ve got money besides that. You go 
and enlist, and there will be plenty for you 
to buy yourself a good kit, everything you 
want, and you can stay in the army, for all 
me, as long as you live. Maybe you'll get 
promoted. I’ve had money enough all 
along, only I wouldn’t tell because I didn’t 
approve of war. Better hurry and enlist 
before the war’s over.” 

James looked at him, frightened. 

Old Zenas laughed. 

“You needn’t think I’m crazy,” said he. 
“You enlist, and you fight for all you are 
worth, if you think anything of me.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you, uncle,” 
said James in a bewildered fashion. 

Zenas looked at the man in khaki, then 
at his nephew. A strange light was in his 
eyes. His peaceful acquiescence with the 
buffets of the century of wrath and terror 
was gone forever. He was now of his day, 
the: dreadful Day for all the world. He 
understood. He could not fight the com- 
mon foe as he had fought Thomas Dodd; 
he was too old. The din of battle and trench 
life was not for him, but in him blazed like 
a torch the war spirit. 

“How can I ever thank you, uncle?” 
James said again. 

“The head of Germania on a charger,” 
said old Zenas Lord. 
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Like it happens in a story, up he flashed— 
a streak of glory! 
And the reel hums like a hornet, and he 
leaps to mock the sun, 
And the line goes quiver-quiver in the shadders 
of the river— 
And he grabs the slack and takes it like a 
filly on the run! 


As for them that has their fishin’ in an office, 
sittin’ wishin’ — 
Well, I wishes they was with me when I 
leads him, careful—out! 
And I wishes that the mopish and the sluggish 
and the dopish 
Might have seen the sunset tingle on a five- 
pound fightin’ trout. 


The Lord sure loved the rivers when he first 
turned back the kivers 
And smiled upon his little world, and set 
the trees along, 
And watched the trout a-larkin’ where the 
foam-flecks dance and darken— 
And I think he leaned to hearken to the 
whole beguilin’ song. 
—Ben Hur Lampman. 


Blackbirds 


EVERAL darkies were discussing the 

best branch of the service to enlist in, 
and one darky suggested the aviation 
branch. This conversation ensued: 

First DARKY: How come you don’t jine 
dis yere flying squad? Ain’t much chance 
to git kilt after you learn to ride one. You 
goes so high dat de guns cain’t reach you. 

SECOND Darky: Hold on dere, brudder! 
You ain’t talkin’ to me. I knows zactly 
how dat thing’s gwine to be. You goes up 
*bout three miles, an’ the dog-gone con- 
trapshun—hit stops. An’ de white man 
what you is riding wit’, he say: ‘“‘ Hey, nig- 
ger! Git out an’ crank up!” No, suh; I 
don’t need no flying in mine! 
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HESE beautiful designs in Par Prare illustrate the individual selection and a comfortable feeling of being righ 


unusual artistic merit of the low-priced silverware made . In point of quality Par Pare bears the old-fashioned A-1 
by the One1paA Community. plate. But more than that, its quality is standardized by the 
These are beyond question the choicest patterns ever of- | Onzrpa Communtry’s guarantee for ten years’ wear. It is the 


fered in silverware of this grade—with a variety that invites _ only silverware of this grade protected bya definite guarant 


Go to your Dealer and see what a Dollar will Buy 


Made in the factories of the ONEIDA Community, Ltd. -Also makers of the famous CoMMUNITY PLATE 
bik Par Pratt sets selling around the DOLLAR mark, which your dealer will be glad 


to show you, are a butter and sugar set, a set containing six teaspoons, a child’s set, etc., ete. 
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The Uneue of Communrry PLATE 


eT, ERE is rare distinction in Community Priare, with | Countess Cadogan, Lady Randolph Churchill,-NGs. Honoré 
its exquisite designs, its unequaled standards of value,and — ‘Palmer,-Mrs. F. C. Havemeyer,- Mrs. O. H.P. Belmont, 
its high vogue among discriminating women onbothsides — - A(rs. Reginald Vanderbilt. A chest containing a complete 
of the Atlantic; including such distinguished patrons as _ service of Community Prare can be had at prices from 


The‘Duchess of Rutland, The Duchess of -Marlborough,The #50 to 300. Onerpa Community, (/d., Oneida, N.Y. 


| t your 


service 


_for 


50 years 
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She was small, like himself, but, in the 
thinnest of bright yellow, graceful, with 
a crown of shining hair and a clear, gray 
gaze. Hewas conscious of a clinging and 
delicate fragrance lingering from her 

contact. Elijah was actually confused. 
Why, Christmas, Eleanor was a woman! 
Twenty-tw o! Mel had been no older 
when he married her. 

Jason, he thought, was pale; the boy 
had dark smudges under his eyes. Sit- 
ting up toolate, probably. Hewas beau- 
tifully dressed, in a dinner coat and white 
flannels, with the pearls his mother had 
given him in a rigid shirt. 

“Hello, father,” he greeted the elder 
in a kind of constraint. He produced a 
cigarette from a gold case, lighted it 
and expelled sharply a cloud of smoke. 

“Hello, J. E., Junior,” Elijah re- 
sponded. 

“T’ve cut that,” the other told him. 
“‘T couldn’t go the Biblical part. Iam 
Jason Mimm now.”’ 

Elijah glanced swiftly at his wife, won- 
dering how she had taken the youthful 
announcement. He remembered that 
when their son was born he had protested 
against the repetition of his solemn 
name; but Melina, in a pretty burst of 
sentiment, had insisted on calling the 
boy after his father. 

“They ridicule it,” 
now, rather hurriedly; 
is so much shorter.” 

‘Eleanor has the luck,” his son pro- 
ceeded; ‘‘she can shake the whole dam’ 
thing.” 

“Jason,” the woman asserted with a 
show of vigor, “you must remember 
what I said about swearing before your 
sister and me. It isn’t nice, dear.” 

“Well,” he retorted, ‘“‘you’ll admit 
that Mimm is some handle. I’ve heard 
you complain about it yourself, and 
Eleanor has shed tears.” 

J. Elijah Mimm stood silent before 
this controversy and assault upon his 
name. He had never thought of it in 
this light—Mimm, it did sound rather 
absurd. But Melina was right about 
the boy’s swearing. He had started to 
remonstrate himself, but had kept silent 
from a reluctance to correct Jason the 
moment, almost, of his arrival. Elijah 
had a recurrence of the sense of strange- 
ness before the sudden objectivity of 
his wife’s elaborate presence, the ques- 
tioning reserve of Eleanor, and Jason’s very 
adequate poise, plastered hair and formal 
garb. Hethought an odor of cocktails ema- 
nated from his son, but the veil of tobacco 
was so thick that he couldn’t be certain. It 
was far too soon for that! 

A silence followed that speedily deepened 
to an uncomfortable constraint. Eleanor 
moved about the room, straightening her 
father’s plain, wood-backed brush and rub- 
ber comb on the dressing table; Jason 
smoked, thrust straight forward on his 
chair with extended pumps and clocked, 
black silk clad ankles; and Mel smoothed 
her shimmering lap, preparatory to rising. 

“‘T must go back,” she said; “‘my part- 
ner will expect me.” 

Jason stirred with a relieved expression. 
“And I’ve got to arrange about a foursome 
for to-morrow.”’ Eleanor moved up and 
caught her arm within her mother’s. 

“T’ll have to fix up a little,” 
marked; ‘‘see about my trunk.” In an- 
other minute he was once more alone. 

He slowly found a place for his collars in 
a bureau drawer, produced a box of obvi- 
ously cheap cigars, and turned on the water 
in the gleaming stationary basin. His trunk 
was carried up, and shortly after he de- 
scended with a cigar lighted and an air of 
unobtrusive pleasure. 


she explained 
“and just Jason 
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HE movement at the arrival of the mail 

had subsided; various groups of women, 
each gathered about an especial conversa- 
tional energy, had hot-looking piles of knit- 
ting on laps of fragile silk and sheer gauze; 
the mingled talk and soft stir of hands 
rose from the tropical expanse of evening 
dresses and beat in a ceaseless tide against a 
long row of men, mostly in later middle age 
and stiff dinner garb, variously and diffi- 
dently occupied with parts of papers, cigars 
or their thoughts. Occasionally one of 
them made a remark at which there was a 
momentary revival of interest and reply, 
after which lassitude or irritable and silent 


Elijah re- 
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“Oh, Father! This is Mr. Crane. 


2S SENS 


Isn’t He Nice, to Dance With Me? He’s Awfully 


Famous for His Leading, Really” 


uneasiness again descended. They were, it 
seemed, inundated in the chatter and 
brightness of wives and daughters, and, 
relegated to, or having instinctively joined 
in, their withdrawn place, endeavored to 
content themselves with a certain doubtful 
pride in the expensive plumage of their 
voluble birds. 

Elijah hesitated. He could see his wife 
absorbed in bridge; from a long corridor 
beyond the assemblage came the fretful 
beat of banjos and drum, indicating Elea- 
nor’s probable activity; Jason was no- 
where visible. He stood for a moment, 
apologetically, at Mel’s shoulder. She was 
arranging her cards with practiced skill and 
gave him an absent nod. ‘‘ Well, partner!” 
she said briskly to a grim old man opposite 
her with his features set in a suspicious 
scowl. Elijah moved away in the direction 
of the music and Eleanor. 

The ballroom was in white, with long 
open windows and a raised recess for the 
musicians. The latter were performing on 
a surprisingly small number of instruments 
considering the rattling volume of sound 
produced, and a number of couples were 
gyrating in an equally frantic manner. The 
dance ended as he reached the entrance; 
and Eleanor, dabbing with a scrap of hand- 
kerchief at her flushed and excited counte- 
nance, passed him with an unperturbed 
youngish man of good features, an even, 
pronounced pallor and curling gray hair. 

“Oh, father!’’ she exclaimed, turning as 
she saw him. “This is Mr. Crane. Isn’t he 
nice, to dance with me? He’s awfully fa- 
mous for his leading, really. There is a 
drove of men here, men like yourself, for 
you to meet and talk to. Mr. Futhey, he’s 
rather a bore; but Mr. Zopher is ascream. 
You must forget business.”” She nodded 
and smiled encouragingly, then moved away 
with her companion. 

Elijah waited, his cigar held aside, until 
another dance commenced; but Eleanor 
did not return, and he drifted away, back 
where he had noted the pool room. 


Two tables stood below a railed space of 
chairs where a man, evidently detached 
from the main row without, gazed discon- 
solately at his feet, shod in portentous 
patent leather. Beyond was the open door 
to a contracted barber shop; and a man in 
a white jacket was idly knocking the col- 
ored balls about on the cushions. He was, it 
was clear, at once barber and attendant at 
the tables. Elijah watched him for a mo- 
ment, then descended to his side. 

“Do you care to play, sir?” the other 
asked. 

Elijah, by way of reply, removed his 
coat. 

He stood i in vest and neat shirt sleeves, 
a file of cigars projecting from an upper 
pocket, gazing critically down a number of 
cues, while the balls were being racked. His 
opponent broke, a skillful shot that left no 
outlying chances and lodged the cue ball in 
a far angle. Elijah, with pinched lips, 
studied the table. He paused to dust a 
hand with powder, and then returned to his 
problem. He balanced the cue, faintly 
whistled a phrase of a popular air and then 
called his shot. There was a smooth click; 
a maroon ball rolled from the disorganized 
pyramid into a corner pocket. 

“Fine,” the barber applauded; “‘played 
perfect.” Elijah successfully cut another 
ball, and then another, from the mass. He 
essayed along carom to break up the forma- 
tion and missed by a hair. The barber 
cleaned off the’table. Elijah broke and the 
barber followed. He missed and the other 
collected all but three. The barber broke; 
Elijah followed. Elijah and the barber. The 
barber and Elijah. A group gathered in the 
chairs above, and a man had lounged down 
between the tables. 

The barber put up his cueat amotion from 
among the onlookers. “T’ve got to shave 
the proprietor,” he explained. ‘‘Maybe 
this gentleman here, Mr. Fisher, will take 
a cue.’ 

Elijah turned inquiringly to the in- 
dividual indicated. The latter, in the 
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conventional dinner coat cf 
and hour, flashed a_brief,) 
glance over J. Elijah Mimn) 
“T might,” he admitted, | 
A slightly supercilious to, 
Elijah vastly. The other yg 
himself, precisely the your 
sort he had looked for i in y 
idlers of the South in winte) 
a! suppose we can put s 
it,” Fisher proceeded. 
“Double whatever you 
Elijah informed him shortly, 
“T had thought of a te 
attitude became warmer, all 
tiating. } 
“Well—twenty-five.” 
Elijah won, and the otl 
ately paid him from a consi 
of crisp new bills. He was, 
both surprised and_irritaf 
game’s outcome. None of 
ever, was perceptible i in hisie 
“T must try you again,” hi 
“the balls ran badly for mi 
have a good stroke.” 
Theman who had danced) th 
appeared at the railing a 
moved up to join him. 
““Where’s the Glazed K 
heard him inquire on the sti 
“Game in three cigkiy 
other replied as they left. 
The term, Elijah thoug, 
away the cue and resumil | 
reached with a strange i 
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his hearing. Leather, glaz 
Glazed ... . A sudden qi 
in his mind: Were they ‘e 
Jason? The more he considid 
likelier it seemed. It was dij 
pleasant, used in that conneic 
remembering Jason’s appeai 
attitude, his over-youthful j 
the enameling of confiden\a 
and pearls, he was forced tcd 
if, as he suspected, the titled 
his son it was not without jfi 
He proceeded slowly up i, 

His wife’s door was shut upi 
ened bathroom. He had aim 
knock, discover whether shea 
for the night. He wanted tia 
a little in a spirit of simple 
He had a hunger for old ti 
formal relationships, the it 
cussions and planning—for tl 

mostly—of earlier years. 
beyond was unbroken. It mi 
she was fast asleep, tired out bth 
He guessed he wouldn’t. i" 
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E WOKE automatically a 
before six, from  bygoné 
habit. A mocking bird was sitin 
window; and, stating to 1 
song was “pretty, ” in the male 
conventional response to thee 
charms of Nature, and resolute s 
ing a sense of wrongdoing, he 


trays, led Elijah to a seat a vi 
was already busy with breakfas| 

The boy sckno ra his 
with a somber no 


Elijah told him. 
“Later than usual last nig q 
mitted abruptly. : 


Elijah looked up in genuine ( 
feeling of shame for Jason’s nl 
waitress had every reason to | 
He saw that she had red hair, ' 


picion of a smile, a short nod. 

“Do all you young peor 
Elijah asked when the waitres? 
“It seems to be pretty well und3 

“When we talk,” Jason repli 
something. I wish I had got to 
he went on: “I have a_ whl 
match to-day, with Drew Fis 
and Doctor Trucott.” 

Fisher was the name of the 
had played pool with last night, 
tinctly recalled the sharpness 0! 
gambling. A second fact recur 

(Continued on Page © 
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1 Camp’s Pork and Beans 


nous dish which for 20 years has worried chefs to 
i mealy texture and its zestful sauce. 


a from minerals. 
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A $500,000 Formula 


For Italian Style Spaghetti 


An Amazing Result of 
New-Day Scientific Cookery 


E sometimes publish a Van Camp formula to 
show how intricate it is. But here is a formula 
too valuable to publish. We consider it worth at 
least $500,000. 
It is the Van Camp Spaghetti formula. 
It started with a recipe made by a famous chef. The 
dish is Italian, but the chef was French. And connoisseurs 


said that no Naples-made spaghetti ever compared witlr 


this. é 
A Thousand Tests 


Then our culinary chemists—college trained—spent 
three years on the recipe. They compared countless 
blends, methods and materials, to attain the pinnacle 
of zest. 

On some materials they be- 
gan with seeds and soils. They 
learned how to grow the flavor. 

They made a long-time study 
of the cheese. They studied the 
curing of the hams. They found 


butter with a special flavor. So 
none but this butter is now used 
in the dish. : 
The sauce is a marvelous crea- 
tion. 


The tomatoes are specially 


Now made 
cookery, out of analyzed materials. Boiled in 


Baked in steam ovens so high 


VAN GAMP'S 


Spaghetti 
A l’Italienne 
Sold by Grocers—In Three Sizes 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens, Indianapolis 


’ ° | 
Van Camp’s Soups—18 Kinds | 

Each based on the recipe of a famous Parisian chef, his 
who made these soups for the Hotel Ritz in Paris. But 
our experts have perfected each formula by hundreds of t 


grown for it. Step by step the blend was bettered, until 
this sauce became a masterpiece of flavor. 

A year ago, our entire staff of scientific cooks pro- 
nounced this dish perfection. Now every lot is made 
exactly like their adopted model. 

Every ingredient must conform to the standard they 
have fixed. The formula covers pages of the most minute 
instructions. It deals with blends, weights, qualities, 
specific gravity; with time of cooking for each ingredient; 
with heat, rotation—everything. So Van Camp’s Spaghetti 
as you get it never varies an iota. 


An Exclusive Test 


The result is this Italian dainty prepared as no one 
else prepares it. Travel all the world over and you could 
not find a comparable Spaghetti. 

Such a dish would be impossible without scientific 
cookery. With ordinary mate- 
rials it would be impossible. It 
took three years, with all our 
facilities, for our experts to at- 
tain it. 

We ask you to try it. It’s 
an excellent example of what 
scientists are doing in these 
kitchens of Van Camp. You 
will be astounded at the 
possibilities in Italian Style 
Spaghetti. 


nuts—all No. 1 grade. 
cooled, then blanched. All skins removed—the 


Roasted to a golden color, 


Van Camp’s Peanut Buiter 


Made of a perfect blend of Spanish and Virginia pea- 


then quickly 
bitter germs 


scientific tests. Each is made now to minute, exact direc- ; 
tions, and always just alike. Sold at little prices, yet | 
each soup is a masterpiece which no chef can Ce 
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removed. Then made into a butter so flavory and delight- 
ful that it will change your whole conception of this food 
luxury. 


Gen't crisp. Baked with a sauce, the final result of 
96 recipes. This dish is a revelation in modern 
te compared ce chef methods. In three sizes. 
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the most intimate scenes of life silver- 
ware has a conspicuous place. | 


“the spoons,hnivesand forks a idents of today, articles of 1847 
| Rogers Bros: Silverware. are déstin- 
ed to become treasured and historic 
just as have the heirlooms in this 
same brand of silver, hallowed by the 
~ touch of preceding generations. 


1847 ~ Seventy Year ‘Plate ~ 1917, 


lea Spoons 76.00 a dozen. Sold by leadaig dealers 
tie . . eo > Ie tee > ce ae By 
Other pieces i proportion. » Send for Catalogue “1:90 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


NEW YORK. . CHICAGO’ > SAN FRANCISCO -~ Canadean Branch MERTDEN BRITANNTIA COs td HAMILTON 


ROGERS BROS 
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Citinued from Page 78) 
he asked, “is it you they call 


-hful face flushed slightly. 
di you get that?”’ he demanded; 
sn? A few of them—Barton 
Drew—hung that on me. I 
Je I can. take care of myself. 

’ He stopped, embarrassed. 
Elijah told him; “I’m only 
oar of yourvability in that line.” 
| gundred and ninety out of the 
4) night,” Jason stated defiantly. 
+}; a pretty heavy game?’”’ 

! re two round after fours. I 
yiere usually. It just happened 
i where I shine. Why don’t you 
thae pro.? I’ll try to find time— 
4{l eost me money—and take 
i-her’s had some lessons. You 
) the women.” 
id ned to the glib periods of his 
t baffling feeling that he was 
ed, patronized, by the merest 

a g stranger. 
ey been my habit to play with 

Wsaid grimly, thinking of the 
| t of which he had won to the 
-y two anda half million. Jason 
jishaggy knickerbockers and a 
s lickskin coat, lounged out of 
pm, tapping a cigarette on his 
3 ah hesitated and then dropped 
inf the now largely empty row 
sded last evening. A man older 
| with slight, straggling gray 
-and a darkly veined nose, 
me yesterday?’’ 
owledged that he had. 
(siderable stay?” 

e mily wants to go home.” 
e|her nodded in the explication 
te gible position. ‘‘Been here 
ever first,’’ he stated crisply. 
May. Suits m’wife.’”’ 
r, insporting garb, stopped in 
the hall to converse with a 
red man with a smooth, red 
vere joined as they stood by 
Elijah had met with his 
here’s that Crane,” his neigh- 
ml. “Got a wife somewhere; 
ty say. And Fisher, the thin 
istay here a week if it wasn’t 
ge or poker, and golf.’ 
jared and the group moved 


at. 
nied Kid,” the seated oracle 


| Elijah hastened to explain. 
Y say! Smart boy. But that’s 
aural now. They’re all smart; 


th ’em,”’ he muttered. 
Wan approached in a volumi- 
(remendous plaid and a long 
jad he rose hastily. ‘‘Going 
) ride,” he said, leaving. 
finished his cigar before his 
léior appeared. The latter con- 
} portico, where through a 
hiaw her settled over a bag of 
‘Barton Crane drawing up a 
. “What about that fellow 


t irton, but he told me Eleanor 

yiossibility here.” 

; at” Elijah exclaimed; “‘and 
‘e!” 


rovincial,” his wife remon- 
éently. 

't her with tightening lips. 
abered, had at home always 
da little unsteady, imbued 
8/urs. When she had married 


' 3 solid sense would guide, 
't re threatening flights. More 
mae past he had had to exer- 
aly In a necessary restraint; 
! years he had not given her 
stieasure of counsel. He had 
yetimes at the obligations he 
Un to discharge; but, always 
aie problem of enlarging his 
né sed as her unquestion- 
a” a wide freedom with his 
‘4, without thought, allowed 
Siiity of his children to rest 
Aan example of this, when, in 
e}id announced that a winter 
ide better for Jason than the 
nGof college, he had raised no 
it then he had been deep in 


iim it was called an excellent. 
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the projected partnerships of Dave Bishoff 
and Scatchard. Before that, when the boy 
had returned in mid-term from boarding 
school and he had received an unvarnished 
account of delinquencies from an exasper- 
ated headmaster, overwhelmed by Mel’s 
slightly confused but voluble charges of 
favoritism and a prejudiced instructor, he 
had retreated without serious remonstrance 
into the urgent deeps of commerce. Well, 
now that that last pressure, necessity, was 
removed, he must join fully with Melina 
in the obligations of his children. He gazed 
at his wife with renewed pleasure—how 
young, how beautifully fresh, she was. In 
contrast to her firm rosy countenance he 
must seem aged and worn and gray. 
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A LUNCH, however, he got a renewed 
pleasure, a glow of pride from his 
family. Eleanor had dressed for riding in 
a trim-fitting, long linen coat, a smart 
black straw hat caught with an elastic 
under her chin, varnished yellow boots 
and . . . unqualified breeches. Jason in 
knickerbockers, a flat gold watch on his 
wrist, and a coffee-colored knitted thing 
under his coat, presented, with his sister, 
an engaging picture of modern youth. In 
the suave setting of the dining room filled 
with light and gay clothes and chatter, 
as “‘tony”’ as the best, Mel and Nellie and 
Jason showed him conclusively the power 
and measurement of his success, his money. 

But Jason was morose. He was, it tran- 
spired, “‘off the mashie”’; and he clipped 
his speech in an ill temper. Eleanor, too, 
was silent, absorbed. He forgetfully called 
her Nellie once—out of a time when they 
had all been very much younger—and 
earned the concerted disapprobation of the 
table. He had had the same difficulty of 
memory when the evening meal had been 
changed to dinner, calling it inadvertently 
supper long years after the new arrange- 
ment. 

But, he now told himself, Mel and the 
children had been right to keep after him; 
they had smartly moved with the times, 
with mounting circumstance; by himself 
he would never have changed, improved. 
He would have been content to continue 
going to supper at six in shirt sleeves; he 
could never have landed his children here, 
at the Conifer Arms, South for the winter, 
with Nel—Eleanor in breeches, exactly like 
the pictures of noted ladies in the Sunday 
supplements; and Jason 

His thoughts were interrupted by what 
he was sure was an unnecessary, fleet pres- 
sure of the waitress’ hand on his son’s arm. 
Jason showed no evidence of it, and Elijah 
couldn’t be absolutely certain; yet he was 
convinced that the thing had taken place. 
The girl, Annie, he saw, was young; a 
gracefully poised figure beneath her ele- 
vated tray. He noticed her mouth again— 
discontented, sultry. Elijah’s sense of his 
essential ignorance of Jason flooded back; 
but of course the boy had had no such 
experience yet. He wanted desperately to 
talk to him about life, give him the benefit 
of his observations, make sure that Jason’s 
knowledge was whole and sane. However, 
he suddenly realized, gazing at his son’s 
hard self-sufficiency, it was too late for him 
to gain Jason’s intimate confidence. Time 
had widened too greatly between them; he 
had put it off too long. 

Jason rose with a mutter of his engage- 
ment, golf, and strode out of sight; soon 
after Eleanor whirled away in a clatter of 
hoofs, sleek horses and a handful of com- 
panions; and Mel returned to bridge. Eli- 
jah’s companion of the morning, with the 
gray whiskers and portentous wife, sat 
asleep with his mouth slightly open; the 
pool room was deserted; everyone but him- 
self seemed to be definitely committed to a 
purpose or pleasure. Elijah felt distinctly 
lonely, ill at ease in his unaccustomed idle- 
ness. He wondered, longingly, what was 
happening in the office, then resolutely put 
that from his mind. 

He decided to walk to the golf club, 
see Jason play; and, following a direction 
from the desk, he proceeded down a bril- 
liant yellow, clay-sand road, past thickly 
clustered pines and scattered shingled cot- 
tages in clearings, to the sparse rolling turf 
of the golf course. At the clubhouse, how- 
ever, he learned that he would have to wait 
until Jason came in, for the links reached 
in a great wedge over far hills, and he sat 
on the pleasant bricked porch with a cigar, 
watching the constant stir. 

The men passing him, his own age for 
the most part or older, wore easy sporting 
clothes—baggy knickerbockers, loose rough 
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Burden Bearers 


THE proven strength of a Bethlehem 
Motor Truck lies in the quality and design 
of all its working parts. The proven efh- 
ciency and wide utility of a Bethlehem lies 
in that perfect coordination which charac- 
terizes a Bethlehem Motor Truck always 
—that balanced coordination which makes 
each Bethlehem unit, from its smooth 
powerful motor, to its internal gear, double 
heat treated nickel steel rear axle, work 
perfectly towards one object—‘‘Dependable 
’ Delivery.”’ | 


All Bethlehem Motor Trucks, Dump Trucks, Tractors 


and Trailers are built to carry the heaviest load a truck 
can handle—the owner's confidence. 


] 1 Ton 2 1 Ton 
4 Chassis 4 Chassis 


gS. $i7 15 


F. O. B. ALLENTOWN 
Standard and Special Bodies 
BETHLEHEM MOTORS CORP’N 
ALLENTOWN, PA. . 
New York Showrooms: Broadway at 60th St., Circle Bidg. 
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SANRTISTS like Levitzki play the Baldwin Piano 
not merely because its action is plastic to their 
most prodigious feats of technic, but especially 
because its tone is responsive to their subtlest feeling 
and collaborates with them to produce every degree of 
their ever-changing musical emotion. 


| 
ig 


For the same reason, music lovers who demand something 
more pianistic in a player-piano than the mere mechanical 
ability to reproduce the effects cut into a music roll, invari- 
ably choose 

| 

: 

| 
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The Player-Piano that is All but Human 
The Instrument You Were Born to Play 


It not only develops every possibility in the music roll, 


but, more important, every possibility in YOU! Whatever 


musical feeling you possess is instantly reflected in the music 
because the Manualo’s volume, accent and shading are con- 
N 


trolled from the pedals where you instinctively express your 
musical wishes. As the Manualo gives you in the music 
whatever feeling you put into the pedaling it is an inspira- 
tion and encouragement to your musical understanding, con- 
stantly leading you to attempt better things and providing 
for a musical growth that knows no end. 


This ability to stimulate the musical feeling of the performer, 
just as a good piano stimulates it, makes the Manualo de- 
sirable in every home, but especially where there are children. 
It is a pace-maker that rewards one as he goes and is forever 
offering fresh incentive for musical development. 


The Manualo is built into four standard pianos, the Baldwin, 
the Ellington, the Hamilton and the Howard, and may be 
had in a wide range of prices. Wherever you live we will ar- 
range for you to try it without obligation to buy. Send today 
to nearest address for name of dealer in your territory and 
copy of the interesting book ‘‘The A B C of the Manualo’’. 


Before you buy a player-piano investigate 
Special Hamilton Manualo No. 279. It is 
an extraordinary value. 


The Baldwin Piano Co. 


@hicagone.ee 323 S. Wabash Ave. 
StaOuis eee 1111 Olive St. 
New York.........665 Fifth Ave. 
Denvetecr fae 1636 California St. 
San Francisco....... 310 Sutter St. 
Indianapolis...... 18 N. Penn’a St. 
Louisville...... 521 S. Fourth Ave. 


Eien di 1911 Elm St. 
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coats and old hats. They presented an 
enormous contrast to Elijah’s neatly fitting, 
mouse-colored business attire, with the row 
of cigars in one waistcoat pocket and clipped 
fountain pen in another, his precise black 
shoes and derby. He endeavored to vis- 
ualize himself in “short pants,’ but he was 
totally unsuccessful, and the suspicion of a 
mocking smile twitched at the corners of 
his serious mouth. He was imagining the 
dismay of old Mulenberg, his tailor for a 
decade, at any such fantastic order. 

Elijah saw, after a time, a familiar figure 
across the grass that he was yet unable to 
recognize. He rose in an impulsive relief 
at the prospect of an encounter, a conversa- 
tion, in familiar fields, and hurried from 
the porch. It was the barber at the inn. 
The latter spoke civilly; together they 
watched four players approaching what, 
Elijah learned, was the last green. One 
of them now making a shot, he saw, was 
Jason. The white ball flashed through the 
air and dropped with surprising accuracy 
by Elijah, just off the round space of rolled 
sand that surrounded a metal hole. The 
three other balls sped in high ares to the 
same vicinity, one even stopping finally on 
the sand. The four drew near, and the one 
whose ball rested farthest from the hole 
played again. 

Elijah noted that Jason was flushed with 
irritation. He dragged a club out of a bag, 
carried by a slovenly colored youth, and 
frowned at his ball. Drew Fisher, whose 
shot had run out upon the sand, queried: 

“How many, Jason?” 

“‘T lie three.” 

“T’ve had the same; well, you’re away.” 

Jason studied his ball again, then mo- 
tioned for hisbag. Hechanged his club fora 
heavier one, with a face sloped sharply back; 
and, swinging it against the grass, played. 
The ball rose in the air, fell sharply and 
rolled accurately up to the hole. At the 
rim, however, it apparently struck softer 
sand, for it stopped, almost overhanging. 
Jason with an expression of bitter violence 
hurled his club against the trunk of a young 
pine, where it broke into long splinters. 
Drew Fisher laughed. He played with the 
utmost care, not trying, Elijah saw, to go 
in the hole, but to make a certain five. 

Playing the boy safe, Elijah thought 
hotly, turning away to follow Jason tramp- 
ing toward the clubhouse. 

“T’d watch that Fisher,’’ he advised at 
Jason’s shoulder. ‘‘He seems to me, from 
what I’ve seen and heard, nothing more 
than a polite gambler.” 

“That cursed green cost me two-fifty,”’ 
Jason burst out. 

Some moments passed before J. Elijah 
Mimm realized that the boy had not meant 
two dollars and a half. Surprise claimed 
his countenance—two hundred and fifty on 
one shot in a game! He turned away and 
walked back to the inn alone, with a thin 
cold edge of anger entering his perplexity. 


vi 


ASON, driving a low, piratical-looking 
Zenith touring car, with Fisher lounging 

in the back, arrived at the inn simulta- 
neously with Elijah. The boy parked his 
motor on the broad drive before the portico 
and passed the elder on the stair within. 
Neither spoke. In his room Elijah saw that 
his wife’s door was open. He heard her 
voice and Eleanor’s; and, calling out, he 
moved toward them; but the door was 
abruptly closed against him. 

He waited a moment for the explanation 
that he was certain would follow; but 
Eleanor, in a high tone muffled by the wall, 
evidently continued addressing her mother 
without pause. Mel’s voice when, after a 
little, she spoke, was measured, decided. 
She was correcting Eleanor for some fault; 
and the door had been shut upon him pre- 
cisely as if he were a stranger. 

Melina entered shertly, hooking a high 
lace collar about her full throat. She was 
still flushed from the encounter. 

“Y’m going down for a game with An- 
drews before dinner,’”’ he told her. 

“But you’re not dressed!” ; 

“T thought, perhaps, Saturday night 
would be enough.” 

“Really, Elijah,” his wifeshot out, “there 
are times when you are too much! You act 
as though it were painful to dress for the 
evening. Do you want to embarrass your 
children?”’ 

“No indeed!” he replied, too emphati- 
cally for entire sincerity. ‘“‘I’d hatetomake 
Jason blush. I. would, Mel, for a fact! 
Well, I'll get out a glass shirt. The studs 
and things are in that match box on the 
bureau.” : 


.the pile of chips pushed over | 


“Elijah, you are entire] 
Where is the morocco case ye 
sleeve buttons? I don’t 
have time to put them in for 
boiling as it is. There’s a y 

“You have been doing ¢} 
six years, and you’ll have to’ 
responded cheerfully. ‘ 

At dinner Eleanor maintai 
silence, and there could be}, 
Jason had had cocktails. M } 
was secretly worried; but g]j, 
an outer aspect of tranquil 
ing and smiling to numeroi 

“Does that little game yc's 
on from night to night?” he gx 

“Why, yes; I think so,” \ 
plied, obviously amazed. “' 


and Keenan, the Irishman; 
Mother, you are going to lo; 
Elijah if he gets among those 
“She may not,” Elijah } 
knowledge of Jason was no les 
comprehension of hisfather, | 
bered some extraordinary } 
His luck had held there toc | 
back to the detached row off 


It’s extra-high-grie 
and lighting fixtures; gutts 
leaders heavy copper; with) 
California redwood and Cires 
doors. Italian derivation, bi 
the front to suit m’wife.” 

“Tt must be an easy house) 
of his hearers pronounced. _ 

“Don’t know that; ne | 
winter; come down here. / 
the summer too. Wife likes tf 
Widdershaw in the summer. 4 
fall nothing would suit her { 
get out to the coast. She cla‘ 
be bothered running a big hou, 
hotels round. Says she get] 
Son’s dead and his widow mii 

““My name’s Futhey, Alf! 
he said to Elijah. “Mr. Min 
Zopher.” 

The man beyond Futhey no} 
on his knee was a newspaper | 
tional war heading. ‘“‘Thing] 
he observed gloomily, a 
with a thick finger. ‘“‘The & 
midst,”’ he specified. ‘‘Theys’ 
City’s planted with mines; | 
we enter the war—poof.” | 
gesture indicative of sudde| 
whelming destruction. ‘‘ Mach 
those singing societies, defen: 
drilling in cellars, cases of ris 
ceeded darkly. ‘‘No 4 
bridges marked. A niece of 

a position of tru 


husband in 
a fact io | 
Elijah saw a small, siggy 
men by the desk; there was a 
hushed solemnity, producing 
bell boy was mysteriously sum’ 
former, with an apology, rosi 
quietly to the rim of the ( 
where he overheard Drew Fis! 
‘But that will be only five.” 
saw Elijah and waved him intt 
“Care for some poker?” es 
it 
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erate game; stop at mid 
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ELIJAH MIMM made 
¢ preparation for any Pp 
took off his coat; then he 
favorite, free-drawing cigars | 


turn for twenty dollars. They 
in a temporarily unoccupied rv 
pletely filling the floor from 
with ice water in a white pill 
door, that the last to take his 
step across the bed. Elijah n! 
covert inspection of the other p | 
were, he acknowledged to himse 
seeming lot. The man on his! 
fat, with a close-trimmed m 
small slate-gray eyes, caught 
and dealt. ee, 
“Two dollars to bump 
nounced; “‘all jack pots.” | 
The pot was opened 
dropped out. Cards were araw 
thrown aside; and a slim indiy 
table end, with pale mustacheé 
(Continued on Page 
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Watch of Beauty. 
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(0) aTCHES, like everything else, have been affected by the increased 
costs of labor and material. But here’s a trim Extra-Thin stylish 19-jewel 
watch, adjusted to temperature and four positions, selling at only $28.75. 


Think of it!—a 19-jewel watch selling as 
low as $28.75. Many of the most expen- 
sive watches made have but 21 jewels — 
only two more than this watch. 


And this watch is adjusted to tempera- 
ture, isochronism and four positions to 
guarantee its permanent accuracy. That’s 
something you don’t often hear of in con- 
nection with any watch under $50. 


* * * 


The illustrations at the top show the four 
positions in which any watch is apt to be 
placed or carried at any time. This four- 
position adjustment for tested accuracy is 
an absolute guarantee of high quality ina 
watch. Yet you get it in this South Bend 
Watch at only $28.75. 


And there are many other features which 


lift this watch out of the ordinary class 
and place it alongside of watches selling 
at much higher prices. 


Here are a few of them: 


Highest grade Mainspring. The same 
spring that goes into our $125 watch and 
recognized by jewelers everywhere as the 
best spring possible to put in any watch. 


Breguet Hairspring. An especially high- 
grade spring with which only watches of 
the highest grade are equipped. 


Micrometric Regulator of modern type, 
one-tenth turn of which causes a varia- 
tion of one second_in twenty-four hours. 


The jewels are carefully selected rubies 
and sapphires, mounted in raised settings. 
The most modern Bridge Model construc 
tion, and pendant setting. ° 


* * * 


The case is gold-filled, guaranteed to wear 
for 20 years; a handsome and distinguished 
case, well modeled,symmetrical and stylish. 
Furnished in 12-size, Extra‘Thin; or 16- 
size, slightly larger and sturdier. 


For $28.75 you get a durable, lifetime 
watch of lasting accuracy and a watch in 
which you can take great pride. 


“And how is it possible,” you ask, “to pro- 
duce a watch of these high characteristics 
and sell it today at $28.75”? 


The answer is constantly increasing sales, 
which keep manufacturing costs down. 


The popularity of this watch, with its re- 
sulting demand, has enabled standardizing 
its manufacture from start to finish. 


Not only does this keep costs down, but it 
also insures a better product, for keeping 
the same employees on one type of watch 
means better workmanship, better watches. 


* * *k 


Your jeweler knows watches. Let him 
tell you about the value you get in this 
$28.75 South Bend Watch. Send for book- 


let which will help you judge watch values. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY, 111 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Indiana 


For Years, Makers of Standard Railroad Watches 


— 
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“ Is the Dentifrice That Counteracts ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ 


To try Pebeco is sensible. To use it regularly is wis- 
dom’s choice. Pebeco twice daily and a twice yearly visit 
to your dentist will ward off ‘‘Acid-Mouth.”’ This is the 


estimated cause of 95% of all tooth-decay. Nine out of . 


every ten persons are said to have ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ before 
they use Pebeco. 

‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ is a menace that should be fought 
against—all the time. ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ works its destructive 
way in secret. It is often undiscovered until after great 
damage has been done. ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ eats into the 
enamel of your teeth. Destruction of their soft interior 
will follow. 

Probably you long have known how Pebeco offsets 
‘“Acid-Mouth.”’ Probably you’ve intended to try it some 
day. Do it today. Pebeco is the easiest thing in the world 
to get. It’s waiting for you now at the druggist’s—waiting 
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Right In Your Own Home 


you can get Pebeco—right around the corner—at the 
Pebeco is sold everywhere in exzra 
Or, we’ll send you a Free Sample to try. 


believe in Pebeco; who will have nothing else; who 


:| 
to show you how a real dentifrice acts and tastes. I 


here, there, and everywhere—in all home towns—bec! 
several million people use it daily; several million 


its keen, fresh taste; who know it saves teeth. If yo 


skeptical —if you hesitate about buying— : 


Send for kree Ten-Day Trial Tube a 
Acid Test Papers ; 


| 

Try Pebeco, and experience for yourself its clean, refreshing effet 
very different. We believe you will be glad to make its acquaintance, if y 
a stranger toit. Justsend your nameand address, and we will aladly mai 
day trial tube and also send several Acid Test Papers so that you can test 
mouth for acid and see how Pebeco checks this greatest enemy to g 
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latter had won from Jason. Then his private 
irritation shifted to satisfaction; the re- 
maining hand, courteously displayed, held 
four kings. Elijah, in an unexpected man- 
ner, had succeeded in his undertaking. 

Fisher met his loss with a calm demeanor. 
“Tl have to give you a check,” he said. 

Elijah paid his indebtedness at once and 
left for his room. His money, he felt, had 
been well spent. But he must speak seri- 
ously to Jason. 

vir 
O HIS surprise the door to Melina’s 
room was open; and he could see her, 
fully dressed, wandering about. ‘What 
kept you?” she demanded irritably. She 
came in, her face flushed, with a trace even 
of tears. 

“T was playing a little poker,’’ he re- 
sponded ina propitiatory manner. “‘ What's 
the trouble, Mel?” 

“Oh, nothing much; nothing at all,” she 
assured him. Then she sank into a chair 
and the contradictory tears rolled slowly 
over her cheeks. “It’s the children, Eli- 
jah,” she acknowledged. ‘At times I get 
frightened; they seem so—so hard, beyond 
me. First Jason worries me sick with all 
the money he spends and the men he hangs 
about, and now Eleanor. Eleanor’s a good 
girl, Elijah; I’m not saying a word against 
her. But she will see too much of Barton 
Crane, and the inn is talking. Only to- 
night Mrs. Futhey wondered where Eleanor 
was; and when I said that I was certain 
she was on the veranda outside the ball- 
room Mrs. Futhey announced that she had 
gone in a motor with Barton Crane. And 
twice later she asked me if Eleanor wasn’t 
back yet. She didn’t return till nearly mid- 
night; and when I spoke to her Eleanor 
evaded me. It was the first time, Elijah, 
and—and it hurt.” 

““That’s the fellow with the semi-detached 
wife,’”’ Elijah observed. 

“T was pleased at first, when the other 
women were jealous. But now ——’”’ The 
tears increased. 

“We'll take her away, farther south.” 

“T’m afraid,’’ Mel confessed. ‘‘ Eleanor 
is like you, Elijah, she gets terribly set; 
and then, too, she’s a warm, impulsive little 
thing. If that man has a hold on her and 
she thought he was being ill used she might 
go to any lengths.” 

“Made a mess of things,” he declared 
curtly. 

“T was certain you’d do that,” she told 
him, ‘‘blame it all on me. You have never 
taken the trouble to discipline your chil- 
dren. Always buried yourself in that busi= 
ness.” F 

“Well,” he concluded wisely, ‘‘you go 
to bed now and stop worrying. It’s late, 
and you're tired. We'll soon have things to 


suit us. Funny if we can’t handle sprigs 
like ours.”” He awkwardly kissed her wet 
cheek. 


But, when Melina had retired, his expres- 
sion of confidence faded. Eleanor, as her 
mother had said, showed unmistakable in- 
dication of a steadfast nature. He was ata 
loss to know how to proceed with her since, 
evidently, she had reached a point where 
she barred her mother from her confidence. 
Elijah thought of Barton Crane’s white 
face and regular features, the graying crisp 
*hair; just the type, with probably a tale 
of unhappiness, to appeal to Eleanor’s ro- 
mantic period. 

He heard a blundering step in the corridor 
without, the sound of a fall; and he opened 
his door. It was Jason, drunk. The boy 
swayed, gazing with a blurred vision at the 
floor. ‘‘H’low, E-Elijah,’’ he weakly saluted 
his father. ‘‘Lost key. Mustn’t make noise 
and wake women—Mother and Eleanor. 
Men all together.” 

Elijah saw the key and secured it. The 
number was sixty one, a few rooms beyond 
his own. He opened the door and found 
the light switch, while Jason stumbled in 
and collapsed on the bed. The latter’s face 
was haggard, curiously vague. He laughed— 
a senseless jangle; his tie was a crumpled 
string on a stained and wilted shirt. 

“‘Why’re you looking so solemn?” he 
demanded; ‘‘menall . . .” 

Elijah stood with a still, gray counte- 
nance, compressed bitter lips, gazing at his 
son. A flare of anger perished miserably 
before the leaden conviction of his own 
guiltiness. 

“T didn’t mean—meanto . . 
stammered. 

“Neither did I, Jason,” said the other, 
intent on the vision of his early aspiration 
sin in the sodden shape of incontrovertible 

act. 


.” Jason 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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D6800 Ring, 3 
fine blue-white 
diamonds set in 
platinum fili- 
gree and solid 
14k gold 40.00 


* B7253Plati- 
num Pend- 
ant, gold 

° back and 
chain, fine 
diamond 

* centre 25.00 


Effective design | 
in gold pendant 
and chain, gen- 
uine diamond, 
baroque pearl 
\’ B8277 5.00 


« “Salem Knocker’’ finely 
finished, heavy, polished 
brass, miniature indoor 

knocker Z154 1.25 
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Stitch Holder for knitting, 
very heavy sterling silver, 
4-in. long, clasp for holding 
pair of needles. New and 
useful $139 1.50. Price 
does not include needles. 


“Good Luck”’ Trench Mir- 
ror 4-in. diameter, sterling 
rim, design, handle; khaki 
back, unbreakable metal 
mirror S727 4.00. Similar 
214-in. plated (also used as 
vanity mirror) $729 1.35 


7 THE MASCOT 
OF MANKING i 


“Carry me with you for 
luck.’”?’ Small black cat in 
gold plated cartridge, 114 
in. high. Amusingly boxed 
with instructions for 
*‘changing your luck’’ 
N244 .50 


Sheffield Water Pitcher, 

« handsome design, heavily 
plated, 2 quart capacity 
F1625 15.00 


201 ESSEX ST. 


DANIEL 


Xo ° = ) 
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Christmas Shopping 
By Mail 

Get your gifts this year from 
Daniel Low & Co. by mail. 
Our business is world-wide. 
We have thousands of custom- 
ers who have been buying 
all of their Christmas goods 
from us for many years, and 
would not think of going else- 
where. Our house is known 
throughout the world as one 
of high integrity: as an insti- 
tution one can deal with in 
perfect confidence. 


Write for Anniversary 
Catalog Today 


In commemoration of our fiftieth 
year in business, we have pub- 
lished a handsome and interesting 
catalog. We would like you to 
have a copy—it is free—and we 
request that you write for one, 


“The Simple Truth 
About Diamonds”’ 


This is the title of our interesting 
and instructive Diamond Book 
which is also free. Don’t buy a 
diamond until you have read it. 

It tells the truth about dia- 
monds—how to judge value—the 
importance of color and cutting— 
why a perfectly cut stone is not 
necessarily a perfect gem—and 
much other not generally known 
but valuable information. 4 


Money Back Offer on 
Everything 


In the event of the slightest dis- 
satisfaction, we accept the return 
of the goods and refund your money 
without question. 

We guarantee security, satisfac- 
tion—and because we buy for cash 
and sell for cash—a considerable 
saving in money on every purchase. 


For a Half Century 


For fifty years the business has 
been managed by one family. Its 
endurance and progress are due 
as much to rigid integrity and 
square dealing as to enterprise. 
Its clientele is scattered all over 
the world. Many families have 
dealt with us through several gen- 
erations. 

It will pay you to join this im- 
mense army of satisfied customers. 
Write for The Fiftieth Anniversary 
Catalog Today. 


Service Frame, heavy Shef- 
field silver, grey finish open- 


ing 9 x 6-in. A frame of 
dignity and meaning for 
the ‘‘boy’s”’ picture F 1629 
3.00 


\ Jee ° 
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Charming Daisy Pendant, 
genuine ivory, natural col- 
ors fine gold-filled neck 
chain in white satin lined 
box P250 2.00 


tertcraecaneell 


Sewing Stand, solid ma- 
hogany, five silver-plated 
spool and thimble holders, 
velvet cushion. Greatly 
appreciated in guest room 
Z623 3.00 


Knitting Needle Pro- 
tectors hand-painted, 
Red Cross Nurses | 
Z210 Pair .50 { 


apa 


Patriotic Thimble, | 
sterling silver. State | 
size $234 .50 


Sweater Knitting Needles, 
white celluloid, sterling sil- 
ver tops $319 1.00 Sterling 
Monogram Sheath M59 2.00 


i] 


Writing Case, black grain 
seal, 6x834-in., completely 
equipped, note paper, dic- 
tionary, stamp book, ad- 
dress book, etc. L392 4.50 


erotik : 
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Old Fashioned Plum Pud- 
ding from famous recipe, 
in khaki colored box with 
hand-tinted greeting. . 
Boxed for mailing N21 .45 
We will mail directly to 
friend if you wish. 


Mahogany Nut Bowl, 
finely polished, 8-in. diam- 
eter, 6 nickel plated nut 
picks, nut cracker Z673 1.50 


Low &Co.? 


SALEM, MASS. 
Diamond Merchants: Jewelers: Silversmiths .- 
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Tireless, efficient, making 
for comfort and conven- 
ience everywhere —elec- 
tricity is the ideal worker 
in the factory—the ideal 
servant in the home. 


It is an established fact 
that modern buildings of 
all kinds use electricity — 
but there must be proper 
planning and _ installing. 
That’s where the advice 
of the architect, electrical engineer and contractor 
becomes indispensable. Call them in—they are spe- 
cialists. 


OY dt eA aE roe oie taka cote aa 


Decide to use electricity—wire your buildings—factory, 
home, garage or farm— install labor and time-saving 
motors and other appliances—call in your local con- 
tractor or electric light and power company represent- # 
ative. | 


Electricity ——the modern force—could not be used in Ff 
factory or home without insulated wire—good in- fF 
sulated wire—the kind that delivers all the energy—all 
the time—where you want to use it. 


{ For more than thirty years, practically from the @ 
i beginning of the electrical industry i 
; “Proven by the test of A H 
Insulated Wire 
has been accepted as a standard of quality all over 
the world. 

Manufactured by 


THE HABIRSHAW ELECTRIC CABLE CO. Inc. 
10 East 43d Street, New York 


Distributed by the 
Western Electric Company 


OMPORATED 


Offices in all principal cities 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


“When I see a lady of your class,” he 
said, “worrying over a little thing like sell- 
ing a mere ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
waists : 

“Twelve thousand.” 

““A mere bag 0’ shells, anyway,” Mr. 
Garbey continued. ‘‘Why, its real fun to 
step in an’ relieve 

“But when advertising an’ splendid values 
won’t sell them, how oe 

“That is 8 

“Besides,’’ continued Miss Glaub, dis- 
regarding the interruption, “you don’t un- 
derstand. It—it just ain’t the season. They 
don’t want waists—that’s all; an’ ——” 

“T know,” soothed Mr. Garbey. ‘An’ 
they probably don’t want Bosko the Dog- 
faced Boy, either—this is his thirteenth 
season; but I expect to pack ’em in just 
the same.” ; 

His optimism seemed to be as catching 
as his fingers. 

“How?” she demanded practically. 

Mr. Garbey paused for a moment. 

‘‘Well-l, I haven’t decided on th’ details; 
but the principle is all th’ same. Making 
em like Bosko and making ’em like waists— 
it’s all the same.” 

“But 

“To-morrow morning I’ll come down. to 
the store an’ we'll get the authority to go 
ahead—after that we oughta be able to 
clean up in a week. And after that ——” 

“An’ after that?’’—softly. 

“We'll talk about something else,” said 
Mr. Garbey. 

The next morning Miss Glaub led the 
shepherd-plaid figure of Mr. Garbey into 


| the great man’s presence and said glibly: 


“Mr. Bibker, this is Mr. Garbey, a 
friend of mine an’ sales manager of a large 
company in th’ East. Mr. Garbey, as a 
friend only, is willing to help me out on 
those blouses.” ; 

“Buy them at cost?” said Mr. Bibker 
quickly. 

Mr. Garbey stepped forward and held 
out his hand. 

“No; sell ’em at a profit,’ he explained. 

‘““What he means,’’ supplemented Miss 
Glaub, “is that he has a selling plan— 
which won’t cost us nothing—by which 
he can sell He 

‘How do you do, Mr. Garbey?’”’ 

Mr. Bibker extended both the glad eye 
and the glad hand. He indicated chairs. 
This was different; yes, indeed! 

After both were seated, Mr. Garbey 
continued: 

‘All we will need is a lot of extra clerks, 
a lot o’ rugs from the rug department, an’ 
some printing an’ stamps.” 

“Tf it’s folders’’—the glad look in Mr. 
Bibker’s eyes deadened somewhat—‘‘we 
have tried them and find 4 

“Tt ain’t folders.”’ 

Mr. Bibker brightened. 

“Splendid! Great! Go right ahead!” he 
directed. ‘‘And let me thank you : 

“Don’t thank me,” said Mr. Garbey; 
“thank the lady. Besides, it’s very simple.” 

“What can I do to help?” asked Miss 
Glaub a few moments later, as she screwed 
the last earring into place. ‘‘Let me 

“Well,” said Mr. Garbey, ‘while I’m 
getting the tickets printed you can ——”’ 

“Tickets?” 

“Surest thing! 
without tickets.” 

“But waists 

“‘Sister’’—what a dominating man he 
was!—‘“‘you leave this to me, an’ get 
enough rugs from the rug man to inclose 
your department entirely.” 

“But why?” 

“You never heard of ’em putting on a 
good Bosko act out where anybody could 
see without a ticket, did you?” 

“But this is a department store an’ 
we're selling waists; an’ ——” 

“Sure,” agreed Mr. Garbey; “‘that’s why 
you didn’t sell any of them. You couldn’t 
forget it was a department store an’ it 
contained a waist department.” 

“But, Mr. Garbey, we must maintain 
a certain dignity.” 

““There’ll be just as much dignity an’ 
class to this as there is to a morning 
musicale, with Caruso,’”’ he assured her. 
‘Besides, we’ll sell the waists.” 

Miss Glaub folded a series of imaginary 
plaits in a bright gold girdle and said that, 
of course—if he was sure 

“Tam,” said Mr. Garbey. ‘“‘How many 
names on your mailing list?” 

**About twenty thousand.” 


You can’t sell Bosko 


” 


1, 


To Miss Glaub it seemed 
entirely different Mr. Gar] 
a quick-voiced, quick-action 
who thought only of busi 
and in between. He had 
“sister”? in 

‘An’, after you get the 
make arrangements for mc 
the first three days of next 
of it.” 

“But, Mr. Garbey, the la 
the week are always the bei 

“Tf a circus only ran the 
of the week it’d be on che 
weeks. So ——” 

“But waists —— 

“After you get the mailiy 
an order for twenty thou 
stamps.” Just as if she wy 
explain to him that the wail) 
different from the “Ti 
for a good sharp printer no) 
Mr. Garbey. ‘‘See you to-y 

That night Mr. Garbey y; 
businesslike as he had be) 
afternoon. Hardly had he; 
hat and gloves in a re hem 


” } 


the parlor table before he pi] 
of printer’s proofs. He e) 
they were as he handed the 
the request that she read thh 
was quite formal, too; and» 

“Here, Miss Glaub!” | 

One was evidently a me 
velope—the little envelop; 
ticket seller tossed out, wi 
ticket exposed. The other y; 
a theater ticket of some kind: 
of a certain row and letter, ii 
was stamped across the top| 

Miss Glaub was about tit 
the table and see whethe’ 
wouldn’t forget business an- 

“Look on the other side,”’ |, 

She did so. Printed down: 
cute little border she read: | 


EXPLANATION | 


This ticket is sent to you as / 
of this store. 
It is issued to you alone and is r 
It entitles you to admittan) 
salon and the privilege of pureli 
at cost, plus five per cent for hi 
As the saving in each instanii 
we advise early shopping during? 
the sale. | 
Each ticket is numbered and) 
another will be taken up and at 


THE ei 


Miss Glaub could not con 


springtime sun. 
“Oh, Mr. Garbey!” she tf 
you wonderful!” 
For a moment it seemed} 


into his sharply creased troi 
“That,” he asserted, “‘is | 
about Barnum!” 


Iv 


yee three weeks ago M 
ker made a journey and 
journey was to a near 
purpose of addressing the la 
association. The speech wi 
longer than the journey. | 

As he rose, carelessly fumt! 
button of his new morning 
was lit with the glory of a 
feeling of work well done. 
his subject—Reaping the Ri 
chandising Achievement—w 
ing air that seemed to imp 
these things of myself so tl 
profit; not that I seek glo 
Nevertheless, he was appl 
erously. 

He spoke of the trials ai 
modern selling; how—ev 
of merchants, backed 
came times when the ex 
put his head in the halter 
the treadmill and pull the 
the fire. 

The connection was 


| 
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Y first forming the car- 
cass into shape with 
strong flexible cords 7m- 
pbregnated with live supple 
rubber— 


And then by vulcanizing of 
the completed tire under 
internal air pressure— 


Federal Cord tires are free 
from troubles that result 
from being cramped into 
rigid metallic molds. 


They come out of the vul- 
canizing unimpaired— 
with all their cords 
straight and parallel and 
with equal strain upon 
them to resist road shocks 
and load. 


Easier traction, which means 
saving of fuel, and easier 
riding, result from the 
pliability of the Federal 
Cord construction. 


Double Cable-Base | 


Equalized 
Cord-Strain! 


Four endless steel cables so 
firmly anchor the tire to 
the rim that the longest 
and hardest service can- 
not make it shift or slip 
off. This patented 
Double Cable Base ad- 
vantage prevents tube- 
pinching, positively elim- 
inates rim cuts and pre- 
vents blow-outsjustabove 
the rim. 


No other tire combines these 
advantages. 


Federal Cord Tires are made 
in ‘‘over size’ to fit stand- 
ard detachable rims. 


Besides the non-skid Federal 
Cord Tire there are the 
Federal non-skid Rugged 
Tread and Traffik Tread. 


Let your nearest Federal 
dealer show you these 
tires that reduce expenses 
and increase mileage. 


The Federal Rubber Company 


of Illinois 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, 
Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, 
Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, Rubber Mat- 
ting and Mechanical Rubber Goods 


It’s Their Underwear! 


Hot in the train, in the office, home, hotel, 
church, theatre! Feel wet, sticky. Cold when 
you go outdoors—and catch cold easily! Youcan 
avoid this. You can be perfectly comfortable in 
warm rooms and yet ¢horoughly protected against 
the cold outside, if you wear 


fol C Gitetiea: 


Cotton next to Skin: COMFORT 
Warm Wool Outside: NO ITCH 


Air Space Between: Prevents Colds 


; 

: 

i 

| 

i It’s that thin inner layer of soft cotton that feels so 

|| good to the skin. It’s the thin outer layer of fine wool 
that keeps you warm. And the wool layer absorbs 
bodily moisture from the cotton layer, evaporates it 
and keeps the garment soft and fresh and your boddy 


dry. The air space between pro- 
vides healthful ventilation. 


Test these claims by wearing Duo- 
fold yourself—z?’s worth the trial. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. Sample of 
the Fabric and Literature sent on request. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
Mohawk, N. Y. 
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Toilet Kit 


Lisle 
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— FITALLS 


Are equipped with indispensable articles, 
for the boys in service. They are the only 
practical toilet kits. They have patented 
adjustable spaces and self-locking: straps, 
Which permit the interchange of any toilet 
article. 


set of fittings, also empty. to fill with fittings 
you. may possess, or new articles of your own 
selection. . 

: Be sure to-look for the FITALL label— 
refuse to take imitations. They lack essen- 
tial patented features, and are always un- 

. Satisfactory. 

FITALLS come in various sizes and a 
variety of attractive. waterproofed fabrics 
and flexible leathers. “ Price unfitted, $1.25 

. up; fitted, $2.75 up. 


FITALLS are for men and women. 
Travelers, tourists, motorists, sportsmen, who . 
like- to: carry their toilet articles, shaving 
outfit, etc., neatly and handily together, find 
the FITALL a wonderful convenience. Vour dealer should-have FITALLS. 

FITALLS may be had filled withastandard write for descriptive booklet. 


EISEMAN, KAISER & COMPANY, Ekco Bldg., Chicago 


Patented U..S.and Foreign Countries =~ =4 4! 


If not, 
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(Concluded from Page 86) 
candor that he pulled the chestnuts from 
a fire started by a buyer who used poor 
judgment. He would relate it to illustrate 
the point he was trying to make. 

“A certain buyer had overbought. The 
season was bad. The merchandise would 
not sell. Every method of direct and in- 
direct advertising was tried before the 
buyer came to me. 

i *“*What do you want to do?’ I asked 
im. 

“*Get out from under at any cost.’ 

“No, sir!’ said I, and took the problem 
home with me. 

“Well, the results of my cogitations 
were that we inclosed the department en- 
tirely and issued tickets of admission, with- 
out which no one could enter. 

““Gentlemen, do you know the result of 
this trick, which I borrowed from Barnum? 
Do you know that women who refused to 
buy after the most artistic advertising— 
the most seductive of bargains Why, 
gentlemen, they fought for the merchan- 
dise!. Women without tickets, shopping 
elsewhere in the store, demanded admit- 
tance. 

“Tt was refused. They insisted. They 
were finally sent to the director, Mr. G 
for tickets. It was the biggest sale from a 
results standpoint that the house ever saw! 
I say to you, gentlemen, that 

But the real say was being said back in 
the store the benevolent speaker had men- 
tioned. It was being said in the little 
office over behind the grinding roar of the 
moving stairway; in spite of shrill calls 
for ‘‘ Mr. G-G-Grabble; cred-it!’’—and the 
shrill ringing of bells. 

A little sign on the imitation walnut 
door read: Miss Glaub. 

Mr. Garbey was fingering a report from 
the auditor; Miss Glaub was leaning for- 
ward, lips parted, eyes bright. 

“‘Ain’t it too bad we didn’t have more of 
them to hand out?”’ she murmured. 

“But it wasn’t so bad, at that.” 

“Bad? Why, it was won-der-ful—pos- 
i-tive-ly won-der-ful!”’ 

‘An’ then, when you stop to figger that, 
besides the little profit of a thousand or so 


Noven 


we managed to make on tk 
signment we run in, there 
little seven thousand, whichi 
Miss Glaub straightened ir 
reached for the report. 
“What seven thousand? er 
“Well, you see,” continue 
“there was twenty thousanit 
out. Well, fourteen thousa 
lected 
“Yes; os — 
“You don’t think for api 
dulgently inquired Mr. Garbi, 
’em in to see Bosko for noti; 
Why, those tickets cost fifty i 
yes; and, by George, they wia 


Twilight deepened in the ]}] 
sigh, such as a man gives 
drawn to the center of a sti 
from Miss Glaub’s lips and out 
beyond. She seemed to fall 
that carried her out of the ‘ 
dream of some wonderful thy 
coming back into her life. 

Sitting there beside her, 
changing lights play over re 
figure, Mr. Garbey thought 
vine-clad cottage mirrored int 
had suddenly seemed to smo)» 

eT guess we’re through yj 
sister,”’ he whispered as he re}} 
hand that rested i in the sag || 

Like a person in a drean 
drew it away. Mr. Garbey lee 

mies $s a-matter, little 
quired 

Gradually, like a butterfly) 
must no longer crawl, Miss (a 
to realize the wonder of t]|, 
Slowly, as Mr. Garbey wate; 
wide, the wickedness crept |¢ 
eyes. The hand with the te 
ring went languidly across hi 
dark taffeta seemed to take ot] 
sheen of sensuous satin. 

When she spoke it was in a 
ing with danger. 

“T was just wondering, 
“‘whether a big bunch of 4 
georgettes with the tiny frile 
turnback cuffs wouldn’t go big» 


THE FALSE FACES 


(Continued from Page 25) 


to pick up the sprawling one, start the en- 
gine anew, and turn more cautiously to 
resume the pursuit. 

Striking diagonally across Broadway the 
bus swung into Fifty-seventh Street at the 
moment when the roadster turned the cor- 
ner of Columbus Circle. 

The head of the guard lifted above the 
edge of the roof. Clinging to the supports 
of the stairway he addressed Lanyard in 
accents of blended suspicion and respect: 

“‘Lis’n, boss: Is this all right? On the 
level, now!” 

“Absolutely, unless that racing car 
catches up with us; in which case you'll 
havea dead man—myself—on your hands.” 

““Well—we don’t wanna lose our jobs; 


that’s all.” 


“You won’t unless I lose my life.” 

“Anything you want me to do?” 

“Go down, wait on the platform; if any- 
body attempts to get aboard kick him in 
the stomach.” 

“Sure I will!” 

The guard disappeared. 

Wallowing like a barge in a strong sea- 
way, the omnibus crossed Severith Avenue 
and sped downhill toward Sixth Avenue 
with dangerous momentum. Midway down 
the block, however, this began to be modi- 
fied by the brakes, a precaution against 
mishap that even the fugitive must ap- 
prove. 

Ahead loomed the gaunt structure of the 
Sixth Avenue L, bridging the roadway at so 
low an elevation as to afford the omnibus 
little more than clear headroom. Once be- 
neath it a single bounce upward from the 
surface-car tracks must mean a-wreck. 

But ‘the pursuit was less than half a 
block astern and gaining swiftly, even as 
the speed.of the omnibus’ was growing less 
and desperately less. At what seemed little 
better than'a snail’s pace it began to pass 
beneath the span of the elevated. 

Like a racing thoroughbred the roadster 
swept up alongside, motor chanting tri- 


umphantly, running board’ level with ‘the’ 


platform step... Ekstrom, poised to leap 
aboard, hesitated; a pistol in his.hand ‘ex- 
,ploded; a shattered:window fell‘out, crash- 
ing. There’ ‘was a yell'from the guard—not 


* 


of pain but of fright. Apa 
cuted a masterly strategic rei 
out more opposition Ekstror 
platform. 

In the same breath Lanyel 
The lowermost girder of the | 
diately overhead. He graspei 
his legs beneath him, swingine 
omnibus shot from under himh 
convoying. 

Drawing himself up he se 
iron upright of guard rail an! 
body in over the edge of the pli 
the switching tower, at this h 
untenanted. In the street ) 
whistle shrieked, and a fusillé 
shots woke scandalized echoe 

Bending almost double Lai 
rapidly northward on the foi 
the western tracks, and, unhin! 
the old station on the west « 
eighth Street, for years dedit 
uses of desuetude. Through ‘i 
then down the stairs, encoun! 
lower landing an iron gate, | 
him to climb over and jump. © 

Not a soul paid the least att 
matter of a gentleman in el 
without hat or topcoat droppe 
stairway of a disused elevated 
sidewalk at two o’clock in ? 
In New York anything can 
most things do, without stirrirl 
some impulses in innocent bys 


xIx | 


AN visit to his rooms was! 
of the several Lanyard mac! 
considerations of mortal urgely 
its drastic abbreviation. 
If the events of the last fe 
meant anything whatever the)’ 
strated two truths that shone! 
lights: that Manhattan Islar, 
populated as long as both he “2 
remained on it; that Ekstro 
goaded to the verge of abe 
discovery that Lanyard of 
through the Assyrian déb 
anew his self-appointed office ‘ 
the Prussian spy system in ge 
(Continued on Page 
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nm home, in church. in office, in club, 
in public buildings, 
and on the great gray ships of war ! 


Glance back with us for a moment over 66 years! 


Born in a second-story room, dedicated to the ideal of superlative quality, this institution has 
grown from a one-man neighborhood business to a gigantic industry spreading over 16 acres of 
ground, where, in 55 separate buildings, a host of skilled and selected workers strive to satisfy the 
world’s demand for Blabon Linoleum. 


Year after year the world has found new and higher uses for Blabon Linoleum. From a product 
of utility with a limited use, it has been developed to an object of art with a universal use. And 
today there is a type of Blabon Linoleum for every floor. 

Take, for example, your living room. The new Blabon Art Linoleums for such rooms are a 
revelation! Designed by masters in floor decoration, graced by handsome patterns of Orient and 
Occident, gifted with colors rich to the eye and warm to the sense, they are indeed works of art. 

A genuine “Blabon” is always a masterpiece of linoleum-making. It is the product of the most 
finished artisans, the most perfect mechanical equipment, the ripest experience. And into every inch 
of Blabon Linoleum goes that devotion to superlative quality which has given “Blabon’s” the character 
of a great institution—and which has carried Blabon Linoleum into the homes, the churches, the 
offices, the clubs, the public buildings and the great gray ships of the Nation! 

Ask your dealer for the genuine Blabon Linoleum. 


The George W Blabon Company Philadelphia 


Important 


Remember these two 
easy ways to tell genu- 
ine Blabon Linoleum. 
First, look at the back 
and be sure it is burlap. 
Second, try to tear it. 
Aauee aoe tear easily. 
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Thanksgivin’ 


The Colonel an’ me have 
figgered it out 

How it shore is a sin an’ a 
crime 

That a feller can’t eat two dinners 
at once, 

Or smoke two pipes at a time. 


So the Colonel an’ me have figgered 
it out 

That the sensible thing to do 

Is distribute a Thanksgivin’ basket 
or so, 

With a good tin of Velvet or two. 


An’ so we enjoy some other man’s feast 
As well as the one that we eat; 
An’ the Velvet that burns in the other man’s pipe 


Makes our pipes taste twice as sweet. jee 


After Thanksgiving Dinner 


The Smoothest Smoking 
Tobacco cured in Nature’s 
way—two years ageing in 
wooden hogsheads; the slow 
way—the expensive 
way—but the7ightway. 


10c Tins 5c Bags 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
the genius of its American bureau in espe- 
cial. Henceforth that one would know no 
more rest while Lanyard lived. 

Thus that little street-level apartment 
forfeited whatever attractions it originally 
had possessed in the adventurer’s estima- 
tion. Not only was the address known to 
Ekstrom’s associates, and so open to him, 
but its peculiar characteristics, its facilities 
for access from the street direct, rendered it 
a practicable death trap fora hunted man. 

Lanyard was well persuaded he need 
only wait there long enough to receive a 
visitation from Seventy-ninth Street; and 
with any assurance that Ekstrom would 
come alone he might have been content to 
wait. But not only had he, through too in- 
timate acquaintance with his methods, 
every assurance that Ekstrom would never 
brave alone what he could induce another 
to risk with him, but Lanyard was never 
one willing to play the passive part. A 
banal axiom of all warfare applied: The 
advantage is with him who fights upon the 
offensive. 

Since midnight the offensive had shifted 
from Lanyard’s grasp to the enemy’s. He 
was determined to recapture it; and that 
was something never to be accomplished by 
sitting still and waiting for events to unfold, 
but only by carrying the war into the en- 
emy’s camp. 

He delayed then only long enough to 
change his clothing and to conceal about 
him certain properties which it were unwise 
to expose to chance discovery on the part 
of Ekstrom or in the ever-possible event of 
police intervention. Within five minutes 
from the time of his return he was closing 
behind him the private door. 

Wearing a quiet lounge suit but no top- 
coat, with a hat not so soft as to lack char- 
acter but soft enough to stick upon one’s 
head in time of action, and carrying a stick 
neither brutishly stout nor ineffectively 
slender, he strolled up to Seventh Avenue, 

turned "north, entered Central Park—and 

strolled no more. Its kindly shadows in- 
folded him, engulfed him altogether. One 
minute after he had passed through the 
gateway he would have defied unaided 
apprehension by the most zealous officer of 
the peace. He went swiftly and secretly, 
avoiding the lighted ways. 

Not till then did conscience stir and re- 
mind him of his slighted -promise to call up 
Cecelia Brooke. No time now for that; the 


errand that engaged him was of a nature to - 


brook no more procrastination. The girl 
must wait. He was sorry if, asshe had pro- 
tested, solicitude for his welfare must inter- 
fere with her night’s rest. But what must 
be, must; until he saw the end of this ad- 
venture he could be influenced by no minor 
consideration whatsoever. 

Not that he seriously believed Cecelia’s 
sleep would be uneasy because of him. That 
was too much 

His temper was grim and skeptic. The 
resentment roused by the trap which had so 
nearly laid him by the heels, together with 
the subsequent effort to assassinate him 
out of hand, had settled into a phase of 
smoldering fury whose heat consumed like 
unsubstantial vapors every lesser emotion, 
every humane consideration. 

Some by-thought recalling the Werin- 
grode’s innuendo that he was in love with- 
out his knowledge caused him to laugh 
outright, if strangely, an unpleasant laugh 
that held as much of pain as of derision. 
What room in that dark heart of his for 
love—the heart of a thief and peas as- 
sassin, the heart of the Lone Wolf 

How was he to know he had pany left 
his lodgings before their hush was inter- 
rupted by the grumble of the house tele- 
phone? Intermittently for upward of three 
minutes that sound persisted. When at 
length it discontinued, the quiet of the un- 
tenanted rooms reigned undisturbed for a 
brief time only. 

An odd metallic stridor became audible, 
a succession of scrapings of stealthy accent 
at the private entrance. Its latch clicked, 
the door swung back against the wall with 
a muffled bump, two pairs of furtive feet 
padded in the little private hallway. The 
beam of an electric flash lamp flickered 
hither and yon like a searching poniard, 
picked out the door to the one bedchamber, 
vanished. There was guarded whispering, 
then a thud as one of the intruders gained 
the middle of the bedchamber in a bound. 
An instant later a switch snapped, and the 
room was flooded with light. 

Beneath the chandelier stood a man in 
evening dress the worse for misadventure, 


one knee of his trousers cut open, both legs. 


+ terror. 


No 


caked with a film of half 
dingy with mud stains, 
ingly bedraggled. He w: 
parently having lost his hat 
across one cheek added a 
pallor of newly shaven jowl 
were blazing with passion 
“Stole away!” he m 
disgust; then called, Rd) 
As quietly as a shado 
joined him, greeting him wi 
This gentleman was in fe 
able repair and a more equ 
mind. There was evena glint 
in his hard blue eyes. His eo 
an Irish cast. 
“Hush?” the other itera 
tempt. ‘‘ What for? The hous, 
“No, Karl,” Ed admitte 
are others in the house. If §) 
them that Lanyard’s out the 
a police alarm; and I i; 


= 


“And I agreed with y you 
you would come.” 

“TLanyard’s no such foolas 
a place he knows I know al 
hands twitched and his fe: 
nervously. 


His voice was rising to ah 
when the other checked him: 


startled ejaculation. a 
Sh-h-h!”’ his companion 
In the street a motor car: 

stationary before the door, 


heard. 
“Let’s clear out of thi 
Irishman. “It’s no good wait 
“Hold on! We won’t go’ 
clear field.” 
The Prussian stole out in 


whisper. 
“Shut up! Listen ——” | 
Shuffling footfalls traverse 
The front door was opened. 1 
of an Englishwoman was 4 
slurring patois of a negro. 
“No’m; heain’tin.” 
The next inquiry was in 
speaker had entered the hall 
‘Are you sure?”’ . 
““Yas’m. Sumbody doneca 
ten min’tes ago, an’ I rang 
don’ answer. He ain’tin 
answer nobody, tha’s all. 
“T am very anxious a 
you a pass key?’ 
“Yas’m, I got a pass ke 
“Please use it. Take | 
make sure he is out, or if a 
all right.” 
“Yas’m, thanky m’am 
“Do as I tell you! I 
don’t get into trouble.” 
“Allright, m’am.” Then 
probably over his tip. “‘ Yo’ sh 
p’suadin’est way 1" 
The Irishman caught the‘ 
“Come out of this,” he plead 
“No fear. I’ll see this 1 
the Brooke girl the fool gi 
boat. She may know som: 
“But —— 
“Leave this tome! Youlo 
dinge. I’ll take care @ 
Brooke.” 
Swearing unhappily 


toward the central chande 
“Yo’ jes’ wait, m’am, 
light an’ 
But the girl had impe 
him in. 


gaping mouth and staring 
The girl recogni 
little cry and darted back 
Immediately he caught her 
lips parted to scream, bu 
was stifled by a handkerchi 
them with the dexterity | 
such work. 

Without one word of ¥ 
man stepped forward and | 

(Continued on Pag 
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Baby is king and the Perfection Oil Heater guards 
him against cold during the morning bath and 
frolic. No danger of discomfort or chill. 


The Perfection gives glowing warmth to any room 
at the touch of a match. Light—strong—portable 
—handsome. You'll surely need one this year with 
coal so high and natural gas apt to be scarce. 


| Now used in 3,000,000 homes. 
Ask your dealer or send for free illustrated catalog H. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7104 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Also made in Canada by the Perfec- 
» & “tion Stove Co., Ltd., Samia, Ontario 


—HE new No. 500 Perfection 
Heater Wick takes all the 
bother away from re-wick- 


‘ing. Comes in a carton— 

- trimmed—burned—ready to 
light—fixed toa metal carrier. 
Slip out the old wick and carrier 
—slip in the new. 
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ONGS “2252 SING 
and SAILORS 

Get these four smashing song hits for your piano, your talking-machine, or your player- 
piano—and get them right away. Keep up with the boys who sing their way into action. 


“IT Don’t Want to Get Well 


“It’s a Long Way to Berlin” 


: les a Lon g Way to Berl;, i pons edema > fe 


a All get there 


“We'll sing ‘Yankee Doodle’ un- 
der the Linden with some real 
live Yankee pep!” That’s the 
real “do or die” spirit of this 
up-to-the-minute war-song hit. | 


It’s a long way to Ber-lin, but welll get there Un-cle 
— a Pa 


Here’s a song that will make 
you laugh—although it’s about 
a wounded soldier. He was 
harder hit by his nurse’s smile 
than by the German bullet—and 
in a far more vulnerable spot. 
A syncopated melody that won’t 
let your feet keep still. By 
Johnson, Pease, and Jentes. 


Goo oe eee 


a 


Samwill showthe way,’ “, “™0O- vertheline, then a- 


= Ree 


Betterthan “‘ Tipperary’ becausé 
it goes straight to the point. The 
music gets there, too—gets to 
your heart and your feet. By 
Arthur Fields and Leon Flatow. 
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SALE NOW 


At all music and department stores, or at any Woolworth, 
Kresge, Kress, McCrory, Kraft, Grant, or Metropolitan store. 
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Other Popular “Feist” 


UR boys on the fields of France, our sailors on the big, a 

gray sea-fighters, and the boys in our training-camps ,, , Gos mata 

are singing them. The whole country is singing them and [Ki] Becsseccaciniten 
dancing to their inspiring melodies. Being sung to tremen- 


There’s Something in the Name of 
dous applause in thousands of theatres throughout the land. 


China, We Owe a Lotto You. 
The Garden of Allah. =. 
Throw No Stones in the Well Thal 
You Water. H ha 
I Called You My Sweetheart. _— 
Keep Your Eye on the Girlie You Loy 
Don’t Bite the Hand That's Feeding } 
You’re as Dear to Me as ] 


Lee. My Red Cro 
When I Get Back to Loveland and Yo 
My Flower Garden Girl, 4 


Try over the choruses and you will know why. Don’t If you have difficulty in locating a dealer, however, Mammy Blossom’s "Possum Ps | 
wait until you hear everybody singing them—get copies you may order direct from us, 15c each, any 7 for $1. These songs are oid 
of all four of these songs now and be the frst to sing Special Note: The very next time you go to a cabaret, the new “Feist” easy-to: 
them. dance-hall, or other place where there is music, be sure | ee es eo 

These songs are on sale at practically every music to request the leader to play these four songs that the sian. ae ms 
store in the United States and Canada. Look for their soldiers and sailors sing and love. 15c each, oy an 
displays of the songs and reproductions of this advertise- But don’t miss them—don’t miss hearing them, sing- 25c, Male Quartette 100. 
ment in their windows. ing them, or dancing to their inspiring, martial melodies 4 
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““Homeward Bound 


“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here” 
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Hai] Hail the GangSAll He, 


Here’s a song you think you 
know. But did you ever hear 
the verses or did you ever see the 
music? It’s all here—and it’s all 
the sort of stuff that puts pep 
intoeverybody. One ofthe great- 
est marching refrains ever writ- 
ten—and just as good as a fox- 
trot orone-step. By D. A. Esrom, 
Theodore Morse, and Arthur 
Sullivan. 


Homeward Bound 


Your skin will be awfully thick if 
this song doesn’t get deep down 
underneath. You can see our 
brave boys coming home, you 
can see Victory, you can see the 
joy of duty nobly done and the 
world at peace again. 


The melody—well, it’s just the 
right one for this matchless song. 
By Howard Johnson, Coleman 
Goetz, and George W. Meyer. 


ieee lie Ta 


Hail! Hail! we're full of | cheer,— What the deuce do 


x — Soak ’ = tS. 


“240 W. 40 St,(Feist Bldg) NEW YORK 


a) 
a 


“LEO. FEIST Inc. 


ed from Page 90) 

face. The boy reeled, whim- 
more blows delivered with 
locity silenced him altogether. 
ike a broken puppet, insensi- 
his face a curious ashen 


or, Ds 
its glossy skin of brown. 
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had grown thicker, the night 
2 early morning air still more 
iyard was moving too swiftly 
soy this last circumstance; the 
} natized with the perfunctory 
skilled artisan who sees his 
r way to be obstructed by 
yedness. Another of his trade 
med such weather conditions 
(night the Lone Wolf on an 
} but the prospect of a footing 
sure by rain trebled the haz- 
Jribing a plan of campaign 
‘ook neither revision nor de- 


ily one way to break into the 
nty-ninth Street; this Lan- 
-reciated upon his first re- 
ef the previous afternoon. He 
‘shed for more time in which 
. assemble tested equipment 
«ing upon chance to supply 
J2ar; but with all time at his 
iechanical difficulties of the 
-remain. Far from indiffer- 
J anyard addressed himself to 
¥ doggedly and with business- 


Je public paths he went over 
jlike a cat, sped across town 


jin process of erection, im- 
th of the American head- 
} Prussian spy system. 

th stone two stories deep, the 
( of steel had been joined to- 
Has the seventh level. How 
rt was destined to rise was 
ir Lanyard’s purpose it was 
he frame had already out- 
wibor on the south. 

mber, huge steel girders and 
‘narrowed the side street to 
width. The sidewalk space 
@ earth roofed with heavy 
2 protection of pedestrian 
ze lighted by electric bulbs 
' midway in this an entrance 
e was flanked by a wooden 
ya tool house, after working 
ir for the night watchman. 
ne glazed window, dull with 


| with due precaution Lan- 
. The light came from a 
yulb and a pot-bellied sheet- 
ing red. Near by in a chair 
the wall sat the watchman, 
1 hand, head drooping, eyes 


tl 
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‘Ovibrate the very walls. 
i the chair stood a two-quart 
Garid emptiness. Dismissing 
iration of the watchman as a 
El that the entire neighbor- 
was sound asleep, Lanyard 
t lank walk that led into the 
2 paused to get his bearings. 
mortar and damp lumber 
ii _an uncanny place whose 
< lightly qualified by a faint 
ve the low canopy of cloud 

dim shafts of diffused street 
: as more or less flooring of a 
lracter over a sable gulf of 
) rhead a sullen, weeping sky 
ith stark black ironwork. 

: patience Lanyard groped 
U1 that dark labyrinth to the 
llascending into the obscurity 
it, wherein a hoisting tackle 


bled over what he had been 
it coil of one-inch hempen 
fich he measured off roughly 
| Tequire, if his calculations 
rnd something over. This 
(ied and slung over his shoul- 


is weighty handicap. 


began to climb. 

urd level there was merely 
s; he had somewhat more 
im by, with a view of the 
the Seventy-ninth Street 
| the glare of avenue lamps. 
»solutely blank. 

th level the ladders ended. 


| 
\ 


| 
A 


{ upon a foot-wide beam, 
sure of his poise, and began 
2iers with a sureness of foot 
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any aviator might have envied. At regular 
intervals he encountered uprights; between 
these he had to depend upon a sense of 
direction and equilibrium to guide him 
safely across those narrow walks of steel 
made slippery with moisture.. But thanks 
to forethought his footwork was faultless; 
he wore shoes old, well-broken, very soft, 
flexible and silent. 

The building was in the shape of a.squat 
E, with two courts facing south. On this 
seventh level the first court was bridged by 
a single girder, the middle of which was 
Lanyard’s immediate objective. Since it 
lacked uprights he took it cautiously on 
hands and knees until approximately equi- 
distant from both ends, when he straddled 
it, took the cable from his shoulders, un- 
coiled a length and made it fast round the 
girder with a clove hitch—giddy work in 
that darkness, on that greasy span, fashion- 
ing by simple sense of touch the knot upon 
which his life was to depend, half of the 
time prone upon the girder and fishing 
blindly beneath it for the rope’s end, with 
nothing but a seventy-foot drop between 
him and eternity, not even another girder 
to break a fall. 

He was now immediately opposite the 
minaret, at an elevation of about twenty 
feet above the roof he wished to reach, and 
as far away, or perhaps a trifle farther. 


Still he detected no signs of life about | 


that nest of spies; if the wireless were in 
operation its apparatus was well housed; 
there was no sound of the spark, never a 
glimmer of its violet flash. 

. Laboriously—the knot completed to his 
satisfaction—Lanyard returned via the 
eastern arm of the E, paying out the coiled 
cable as he progressed, working round to 
the north side of the court. 

Once again pausing opposite the minaret 
he knotted the end of the cable loosely 
round an upright connecting with the sixth 
level, let it slide down, followed it, repeated 
the process, and rested finally on the fifth. 

Now his ordeal approached a climax 
which he contemplated with what calmness 
he could while securing the rope round his 
body beneath the arms. 

In another sixty seconds or less it must 
be demonstrated whether his. dead reckon- 
ing would set him down safe and sound on 
the roof or dash him against the walls of the 
Seventy-ninth Street house, to swing back 
and dangle impotently in midair till day- 
light and police discovered him—unless, 
escaping injury, he might be able to pull 
himself up hand over hand to the girder. 

With one arm round the upright to pre-- 
vent the sag of rope from dragging him 
over prematurely, he essayed a final sur- 
vey. Either the murk deceived or Lanyard 
had judged shrewdly. His feet were on an 
approximate level with the coping round 
the roof, and he stood about as far from the 


upper girder to which the rope was hitched 


as that was distant from the coping. 

One look up and round at those lowering 
skies, duskily flushed by subdued city lights: 
with no more ceremony Lanyard released 
the upright and committed his body to 
space. : 

If the downward sweep was breathless, 
what followed was breath-taking; once 
past the nadir of that giant swing, he was 
borne upward by the impetus gathered in 
descent, a force steadily and sensibly slack- 


ing. 

instant followed leaden-winged instant, 
while the wall, looming like a mountain 
side, seemed to be toppling, insensately 
bent upon his annihilation; even so his 
momentum, decreasing with frightful swift- 
ness, seemed possessed of demoniac desire 
to frustrate him. 

After an age-long agony of doubt it be- 
came evident he was not destined to crash 
into the wall, but not that he was to gain 
the coping; through fractions of a second 
hideously protracted this last drew near, 
nearer, slowly, ever more slowly. 

And he was twisting dizzily. 

With frantie effort he crooked an arm 
over the coping at a juncture when, had he 
not acted instantly, he must have begun 
to drop back. There was a racking wrench 
as though his arm were being torn from its 
socket. 

At the end of a struggle even more wear- 
ing he flung his other arm across the ledge, 
and for some time hung there, at the end of 
an almost taut rope, unable to overcome its 
resistance and pull himself in over the 
coping; but refusing to loose his grasp. 

Presently, grown desperate, he let go 
with his right hand, holding fast only with 
the left, fumbled in a pocket, found his 
knife, opened it with the assistance of his 
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Why You Find Peanut Richness 


Plus Peanut Flavor 
in Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
GPANIsH peanuts are notéd for their richness, 


es Virginia peanuts for their flavor. Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter is an ingenious d/end of the richness of the 


Spanish nuts and the flavor of Virginia nuts. 


The result is a peanut butter of such distinctive 
taste that we have taken infinite pains in every step of 
its preparation to emphasize this taste. 


For example: Special roasting ovens, in charge of 
a specialized expert, roast the nuts wader North sky- 
lights. Because the fullest flavor comes at a certain 
stage of roasting. Color alone determines it. Under 
steady north light the color can be carefully watched. 


Special processes c/ean the peanuts of all skins, defective kernels, 
the bitter little hearts, grit, etc. Beech-Nut Peanut Butter contains 
absolutely no grit. 


A special machine crushes the nuts evenly, at the same time 
applying salt and thoroughly mixing it with the nuts. “Then feeds it 
into sterilized glass jars, filling from the bottom first, to exclude air. 


Another special machine vacuum-seals these jars, holding in the 
perfected Beech-Nut flavor until the peanut butter is ready for use. 
Thus it keeps sweet—never is rancid. f 


Housewives: Use Beech-Nut Peanut Butter as a sandwich spread ; 
serve it at your teas and card parties; have it on the table as a regular 
part of luncheon, tea and supper. 


Mothers: Do not hesitate to give it to the children. They love 
it as they do sweets, and it is far better for them. It is nourishing — 
a Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sandwich contains all the Strength, Heat 
and Energy that a glass of full cream milk does. 


If you never use peanut butter—or if you have the mistaken idea 
that your family doesn’t care for peanut butter—order a jar of Beech- 
Nut today. You will find it different from anything you ever tasted. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canayjonarig, N. Y. 
Ask Your Grocer About the Superior Quality of 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 
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You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 
Shoes. The Best Known 
Shoes in the World. 


. L. Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is 
guaranteed and the wearer pro- 
tected against high prices for 
inferior shoes. The retail prices 
are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 


3 53554 545 55 56 $7458 


Besides pegging his usual 
quota of shoes each day, 
W.L. Douglas was obliged 
to gather fuel to keep the 


fires going. 


CAUTION—Be sure 
the price stamped 
on the bottom has 
not been erased or 
raised. 


Copyright, W.L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


than they do in New York. 
They are always worth the 
price paid for them. eg 
hequalityof W.L.Doug- , | 
las product is guaranteed ‘ 
by more than 40 years’ expe- 
rience in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination 
to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 


W. L. Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the bottom. 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W.L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. 
supply you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet showing how to order shoes 
_by mail, postage free. 


4 Yes Spo St., Brockton, Mass. 


We BOYS’ SHOES 
SS Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


If he cannot 


President 
L. DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 


) for us. We buy all you raise. s 
raise—very Drottablec=biedentind: Day 
better than poultry or squabs. Particulars, 
Seren booklet how to raise FREE. Write today. 
Cavies Distributing Co., 3127 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


TOYS THAT TEACH 


4 Develop the latent talent, initiative 
and imagination of your boy or girl 
with ANCHOR BLOCKS—a lasting 

= 4 architectural construction toy. These 

AE blocks are made of stone in three nat- 
ural colors. They enable children to build castles, bridges, towers, 
arches, battlements, etc. Richter’s ANCHOR BLOCKS are for 
boys and girls 6 to 16 year’s of age. Sets from 50c to $5.00. Special 
Fortress Sets—new this year—build realistic modern forts. 
Write for fine illustrated free booklet. 
F. Ad. Richter & Co., Dept. 109, 74 Washington St., New York City 


Your Own Cards, 
circulars, label, book, paper. 
$6. PRESS. Larger $20. 
Rotary $70.Savemoney. Print forothers, big 
RY profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
for catalog presses, TYPE, paper, cards. 

THE PRESS CO., D-17, Meriden, Conn. 


MATINEWS 
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PRIVATE LIGHTING PLANT 
Best in the world because it embodiesGeneral 
Electric Company generator, Schebler 
carburetor, Stewart vacuum feed sys- 
tem and Willard storage batteries. 
Everything of highest grade. Made 
in50and 100lightsizes. Absolutely 
automatic in operation. Ideal for 
country homes and farms. Write 
fs fordetails. The Matthews Engineer- 
ing Co., 1 King St., Sandusky, Ohio 


Paint Your Ford for $1.00 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 
You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you’ll be driving again. 
You'll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 


Go to your regular dealer. 


If he cannot supply you, send $1.00 (Canadian Imperial Quart 


$1.25) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to— THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., 1504 Berea Rd., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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teeth, and began to saw at the rope round 
his chest. Strand after strand parted grudg- 
ingly till it fell away altogether, and reac- 
tion from its tension threw him against the 
coping with such violence that he all but 
lost his hold.. Dropping the knife he swept 
his right arm up, and once more hooked his 
fingers over the inside of the ledge. Far 
down the knife clinked suggestively upon 
stone. 

Breathing deep Lanyard braced knees 
and feet against the wall, worried, heaved, 
hauled, squirmed like a mad thing—in the 
end rolled over the top and fell at length 
upon the roof, panting, trembling, bathed 
in sweat, temporarily tormented by im- 
pulses to retch. 

By degrees regaining physical control he 
sat up, took his bearings and crept toward 
the foot of the minaret. A small narrow 
doorway in its base was on the latch. He 
opened it and entered to the landing of a 
dark winding stairway with a dim light at 
the bottom of its circular well. 

While he stood attentive, intermittent 
stridor troubled the stillness, originating at 
some point on the floors below—the pro- 
scribed wireless at work. 

Hearing no other sounds Lanyard went 
on down the steps, at their foot pausing to 
spy out through a half-open doorway to 
the topmost story. 

Nobody moved in the corridor. He saw 
nothing but a line of closed doorways, pre- 
sumably to servants’ quarters. Now, how- 
ever, the vibrant rasp of the radio spark 
was perceptibly stronger and had a back- 
ground of subdued noise, echoes of distant 
voices, deadened sounds of hasty footfalls, 
now and again a heavy thump or the bang 
of a door. 

Moving out he commanded the length of 
the corridor. Toward one end a door stood 
open. He could see no more of the room 
beyond than a narrow patch of wall fitfully 
illuminated by a play of violet light. Then 
aman moved into the doorway of this oper- 
ating room, turned back on the threshold 
to utter some parting observation; and 
Lanyard retired hastily to the shaft of the 
minaret stairway, but not before recogniz- 
ing Velasco. 

A moment later the Brazilian passed his 
lurking place, walking with bended head, a 
worried frown darkening his swarthy coun- 
tenance; and Lanyard emerged in time to 
see his head and shoulders vanish down a 
stairway at the far end of the corridor. Fol- 
lowing with discretion Lanyard leaned over 
the head of the main staircase well, looking 
down three flights to the ground floor, to 
which Velasco was descending. 

The house seemed veritably to hum with 
secret and, to judge by the pitch of its ru- 
mor, well-nigh panic activity. One divined 
a scurrying as of rats about to abandona 
sinking ship. Untoward events had thrown 
this establishment into.a state of excited 
confusion; their nature Lanyard could not 
surmise, but their conjunction with his de- 
signs was exasperatingly inopportune. To 
search this place and find his man—if he 
were there at all—without being discovered, 
while its inmates buzzed about like so many 
startled hornets, was a fair impossibility. 
To attempt it was to court death. 

None the less he was inflexible in de- 
termination to go on, to push his luck to its 
extremity, by sheer force to bend fortuity 
to his service and suffer without complaint 
the consequences of its recoil. 

Yet even as he advanced a foot to begin 
the descent, he withdrew it. 

On the ground floor a door closing with a 
resounding crash had proved the signal for 
an outburst of expostulant, acrimonious 
voices, some half a dozen men giving angry 
tongue at one and the same time, their 
roars of polysyllabic gutturalisms fusing 
into utterly unintelligible clamor. One 
thought of mutiny in a German madhouse. 

Moment after moment passed, the squall 
persisting with unmitigated viciousness. If 
now and again its confusion of voices sub- 
sided momentarily it was only into uglier 
growls and swiftly to rise once more to high 
frenzy of incoherence. Two of the dispu- 
tants appeared in the square frame of the 
staircase well, oddly foreshortened figures 
brandishing wild arms—one of them Vel- 
asco, the other aman whom Lanyard failed 
to identify, seemingly united in common 
anger directed at the head of some person 
invisible. 

Abruptly with a gesture of almost homi- 
cidal fury the Brazilian darted out of sight. 
The other, followed. Then the object of 
their wrath took to the stairs, stopping at 
the rail of the first landing and gesticulat- 
ing savagely over the heads of his audience, 
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Keep Kolynos in Your Kit” 
_ The Soldiers Dental Cream 


‘ OLYNOS DENTAL CREAM has been 
at the front since the Great War 
tarted—a recognized and valued aid in 
eeping the troops of the Allied Armies in 
ghting trim. 


_And now it is going to the front again, 
rith the brave boys who are to carry the 
*ssons of American democracy to the 
attlefields of Europe. 


‘It has been hammered home by the mili- 
ary authorities of all countries that a 
oidier’s greatest asset is his teeth. Extra- 
ficiency in a dentifrice has been one of 
1€ pressing demands of the War, and 
olynos Dental Cream has been warmly 
relcomed by the leading dental and medical 
uthorities connected with the Allied Armies. 
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This is leading to a world-wide awaken- 
ing as to the importance of caring for the 
teeth— and to the unique position occupied 
by Kolynos. 


There are between 45,000 and 46,000 
dentists in America. Kolynos has already 
been used and recommended by 39,000 of 
the profession in America and by sixty per 
cent. of the profession in Great Britain. 


The mission of Kolynos is being con- 
firmed through the exigencies of the War. 


Price, thirty cents. 


The Kolynos Company 
New Haven Conn. 
USA 
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Four passenger roadster 


$1095 


” Five passenger Sedan 


$1395 


All prices f. 0. b. Fostoria, Ohio 


New dealers of high repute are now 
being appointed in territory not 
previously allotted. 
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New Series 41 Allen, five — 
passenger touring car 


$1095 


Reflecting 
the hidden goodness 


The outward appearance of the new Allen 41 is an indica 
of its hidden goodness. 


:. 
The Allen looks like a well built car—its performance | 
that it is a well built car. a 
Over five years of service among nineteen thousand owner 
has established a firm confidence in its worth. | 


Wherever it is known, it is well known—and well liked 


Tremendously severe have been the trial tests imposed upot 
this new and refined Allen. . | 


Through the mountains of Colorado, over the sands of Texas 
up and down the gruelling hills of Pennsylvania—thes 
trials confirm its great fund of power, rugged stamune 
and exceptional economy. e 


The Allen brothers have but one thought—to build so wel 
and so enduringly that Allen owners will continue tt 
prefer their car. yo 


With increasing force the desirability of owning an Allen i is 
spreading throughout the land. = 


The Allen Motor Company, Fostoria, Ohio 2 


We want you to see the “hidden goodness’ of Allen cars as pictured and described int ae 
new Allen catalog. A sectional view of the entire car shows the latest motor car 
mechanics, and in addition, each model ts illustrated in natural color. 
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Lanyard’s face burned as if his blood 
were molten mercury. ‘Nothing worse!”’ 
Appreciation of what handling she must 
have suffered if she had resisted at all, be- 
fore those beasts could have bound her, 
excited an indignation from whose light, as 
it blazed in Lanyard’s eyes, even Ekstrom 
winced. 

The hands were tremulous with which 
he sought to loose her wrists, so much so 
that she could not but notice. 

“Don’t mind me—look to that man!” 
she begged. ‘‘Leave me to unfasten these 
with my teeth. He can’t be trusted for a 
single instant.” 

“ Mademoiselle,’ Lanyard mumbled, in- 
stinetively employing the French idiom, 
“vou have reason.” 

For an instant only he hesitated, swayed 
this way and that by the maddest of im- 
pulses, then resigned himself absolutely to 
their ascendancy. 

“This goes beyond all bounds,” he said 
in an undertone. 

Deliberately leaving the Englishwoman 
to free herself according to her suggestion — 
forgetful, indeed, at the moment, that she 
was not altogether free—he moved to the 
desk and left his own automatic there be- 
side Ekstrom’s. 

““Mademoiselle,’’ he said mechanically 
without looking at the girl, without power 
to perceive aught else in the world but the 
white evil face of his enemy, ‘“‘for what I 
am about to do I beg you to forgive me, of 
your charity. I can endure no more. It is 
too much 

He strode past her. She twisted in her 
chair, then rose, following him with wide 
eyes of alarm above her hands, whose bonds 
her teeth worried without rest. 

Ekstrom had not stirred, though one 
flash of pure animal exultation had trans- 
figured his countenance on comprehension 
of Lanyard’s purpose: thanks to the silly 
scruples of this animal one more chance for 
life was granted him. 

Nor would the Prussian give an inch 
when Lanyard paused, confronting him 
squarely within arm’s-length. 

“Ekstrom,” the adventurer began in a 
voice lacking perceptible inflection, “‘ what 
is between you and me needs no recounting. 
You know it too well—I likewise. It is my 
wish and my intention to kill you with my 
two hands. Nothing can prevent that, not 
even what you count upon, my reluctance— 
to you incomprehensible—to commit an 
act of violence in the presence of a woman. 
But because Miss Brooke is here, because 
you have brought her here by force, be- 


cause you are what you are and so have- 


treated her insolently—before we come to 
our final accounting you shall get down 
upon your knees and ask her pardon.” 

He saw no yielding in the eyes of the 
Prussian, only arrogance; and when he 
paused he was answered in one phrase of 
the gutters of Berlin, couched in the imagery 
of its lowest boozing kens, so unspeakably 
vile in essence and application that Lan- 
yard heard it with an incredulity almost 
stupefying—almost, not altogether. 

It was barely spoken when those lips that 
framed it were crushed by a blow of such 
lightning delivery that, though he must 
have been prepared for it, Ekstrom’s guard 
was still lowered as he reeled back, lost 
footing and went to his knees. 

Panting, snarling, uttering teeth and 
blasphemy, the Prussian recoiled like a 
serpent, gathered himself together and 
launched headlong at Lanyard, only to be 
met full tilt with a second blow and a third, 
each more merciless than the first, beating 
him down once more. 

This time Lanyard did not wait for him 
to come back for punishment, but closed 
in, catching him as he strove to rise, meet- 
ing each fresh effort with ruthless accuracy, 
battering him into insanity of despair, so 
that he staggered back again and again 
without thought, animated only by frenzied 
brute instinct to find the throat of his tor- 
mentor, and ever and ever failing; till at 
length he crumpled and lay crushed and 
writhing, then subsided into insensibility, 
was quite still but for heaving lungs and the 
spasmodic clutchings of his broken and en- 
sanguined fingers. : 

With astart, a broken sigh, a slight move- 
ment of the hand interpreting a crushing 
sense of the futility of human passion, Lan- 
yard relaxed, drew back from standing over 
his antagonist, abstractedly found a hand- 
kerchief and dried his hands, of a sudden 
so inexpressibly shamed and degraded in 
his own sight that he dared not look the 
girl’s way, but stood with hangdog air, 
avoiding her regard. 
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The merry click of billiard balls is witching music 
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home folks can’t resist. It inspires a spirit of revelry in 
young and old. No other sport creates such comradeship! 


If you feel tired when night-time comes, the music 


of billiards will ‘“‘tune up” your energies. 


Invigorat- 


ing after-meal-time fun—it keeps the young folks 
safely home and brings them better friends. 


Parents, educators and clergy endorse it. 


Read what 


they say in our free book about billiards; beautifully 
illustrated. Write for it today. 
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HOME 


Their lively cushions, fast 
ever-level playing beds and 
accurate angles give your 
shots “‘go’”’ and make skill 
count. 

Built of mahogany, oak and 
other handsome woods— 
Brunswick Tables beautify all 
homes that have them. 


Play While You Pay 
— Balls, Etc., FREE! 


Enormous production has 
cut the cost of home billiards 
almost in half. 


Our popular purchase plan 
—low monthly payments— 
makes tables easy to own. 

Complete Outfit of Balls, 
Cues, Rack, Markers, Cue- 
Clamps, expert book of 33 
games, etc., included FREE! 


DEALERS: Write for attractive agency 
proposition before your territory is 
closed. 


TABLES 


Get Our Trial Offer 
Write for Free Book 


Brunswick Tables are all 
guaranteed: a size for every 
home. Some styles can be 
folded away when not in use. 


Full descriptions, color- 
reproductions, low prices, 
easy terms and home trial 
offer all contained in our 
entertaining billiard book— 
“Billiards—The Home Mag- 
net.” 

Write or mail the coupon 


now—today—and get this 
book by return mail, FREE. 


THE BRUNSWICK- BALKE-(COLLENDER C°- 


Dept. 58-F, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


' THE BRUNSWICK- BALKE-COLLENDER C°- 


Dept. 58-F, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


You may send me free a copy of your 
color-book— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer. 
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2 sought peace and comfort in a 
rough-hewn pipe of terra cotta. It seems 
crude and cumbersome when compared to 
the graceful lines of the Wellington, yet 
even the people of Emperor Maximilian’s 


time were seekers after cool pipe comfort. 


The Wellington Fave is the most popular 
pipe today because it provides the modern way of getting a cool, clean, 
dry smoke. For the Wellington will not wheeze or bubble. The “well” 
catches the moisture and keeps the tobacco good and dry. 
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THE UNIVERSAL PIPE | 


is made of genuine French Briar, seasoned 
by our own special process. It breaks-in 
sweet and mellow. The bowl is 
guaranteed against cracking or burning 
through. Pick up your shape and size in 
a Wellington and be pipe happy. Any 
tobacco tastes better in a Wellington. 


All good dealers 
50c and up 


The W. D. C. triangle trade- 
mark has been the sign of 
supreme pipe value for more 
than 50 years. It is on pipes 
of every style, size and grade. 
See that it is on yours. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
New York 


World’s Largest Pipe Manufacturers 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturers want Owen Patents. Send 
for 4 free books; inventions wanted, 
etc. I help you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you_wealth. Write for “‘ Needed Inventions’’ and 
“‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C 


et Us Play Santa Claus 


It takes money to make a good Christmas— more this year than 
ever. And other expenses are also greater. Let us tell you how 
to fill this gap by making your spare hours pay. Write to 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 958 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


O MATTER how far you live from Cleveland you can open a 
Savings account at 4% compound interest with this bank—the 
Oldest Trust Company in Ohio. Send today for our booklet ‘‘M”’’ 
explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 
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AV Ves you find a shoe that looks well and feels as good as it looks; that fits ' 
as a shoe ought to fit, and wears even beyond your expectations, you will 
buy that kind of a shoe again. That is the reason Ralston shoes are made to 
give you just that kind of satisfaction. In giving you the utmost in value we are 


building for the future. 
ee Illustrated catalog free on request 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
BROCKTON (Campello), MASS. 


Sold in 3000 good stores 
> Six to ten dollars 


DEALERS: This shoe in stock. 
No. 648. Mahogany Russia Calf Bal. 
Beverly last. Neolin sole. 
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Yet, could he have mustered up heart he 
might have surprised in her eyes a light to 
lift him out from this slough of humilia- 
tion, to obliterate chagrin in a flood of 
wonder and misgivings. 

When, however, he did after a moment 
turn to her, that look was gone, replaced 
by one that reflected something of his own 
apprehension; for a heavy hand was ham- 
mering on the study door, and more than 
one voice on the other side was crying the 
name of Karl, calling on him to open. 

Either the servant whom Lanyard had 
met and victimized on his way downstairs 
had given the alarm or else the noise of the 
encounter within the study had brought 
that pack of spies to the door; wildly de- 
manding admittance. 

Steadied by oneswift exchange of alarmed 
glances with the girl, Lanyard hastily re- 
viewed the room, seeking some avenue of 
escape. 

None offered but the windows. He ran 
to them, tore back their draperies and found 
them closed with shutters of steel and pad- 
locked. Simultaneously the din at the door 
redoubled. 

With a worried shake Lanyard crossed 
to the chimney piece, ducked his head and 
stepped into its huge fireplace. One up- 
ward glance sufficed to dash his hopes: 
here was no arduous though possibly 
practical way out; immediately above the 
fireplace the flue narrowed so that not even 
the most active man of normal stature might 
hope to negotiate its ascent. 

He returned with only a gesture of dis- 
concertion to answer the girl’s look of 
appeal. 

“Can we do nothing?” she asked, raising 
her voice a trifle to make it heard above the 
tumult in the corridor. 

“There’s no help for it, I’m afraid,’”’ he 
said, going to the desk and taking up the 
pistols—“‘nothing to do but shoot our way 
out, if we can. Take this,’’ he added, offer- 
ing her one of the weapons, which she ac- 
cepted without spirit. “If you can’t get 
your own consent to use it give it to me 
when I’ve emptied the other.” 

She breathed a dismayed “Yes!” and 
wonderingly consulted his face, since he did 
not stir other than thoughtfully to replace 
his pistol on the desk; after which he stood 
staring at his soot-begrimed palms. 

“What is it?”’ she demanded nervously. 
“Why do you hesitate?” 

As one fretted by inconsequential ques- 
tions he merely shook his head, glancing 
sidelong once at the unconscious Prussian, 
again with calculation toward the door. 
This hesaw quivering under repeated blows. 

With brusque decision he said: ‘‘Get a 
chair—brace it beneath the door knob, 
please!”,—and leaving her without more 
explanation, turned back to the fireplace. 

Motionless in dumb confusion the girl 
stood staring after him till roused by a 
blow of such splintering force as to suggest 
that an ax had been brought into play upon 
the door, then ran to a ponderous club chair 
and with considerable exertion managed to 
trundle it to the door and tip it over, wedg- 
ing its back beneath the knob. 

By this time it had become indisputably 
patent that an ax was battering the panels. 
But the door, in character with the room, 
was a substantial piece of workmanship 
and needed more than a few blows, even of 
an ax, to break down its barrier of solid oak. 

She looked round to discover Lanyard 
kneeling beside Ekstrom, insanely—so it 
seemed to the girl—engaged in blackening 
the upper half of the man’s face with a 
handful of soot from the chimney. Un- 
consciously uttering a little cry of distress 
she sped to his side and caught his shoulder 
with an importunate hand. 

“Tn heaven’s name, Monsieur Duche- 
min, what are you doing? Is this a time for 
childishness?”’ 

He responded with a smile of boyish 
mischief so genuine that her doubts of his 
reason seemed all too well confirmed. 

“Making up my understudy,” he said 
simply. And brushing his hands over the 
rug to rid them of superfluous soot Lan- 
yard rose. ‘‘Please go back and wait by 
the door—on the side of the hinges. I’ll be 
with you in one minute.” 

Resigned to humor this lunatic whim— 
what else could she do?—the girl retreated 
to the position designated, and watched 
with ever darker doubts of his sanity while 
Lanyard hurriedly drew the shells from his 
automatic and carefully placed its butt in 
the slack grasp of Ekstrom’s fingers. Then, 
lifting from a near-by table a great cut-glass 
bowl of flowers, the adventurer inverted 
it over Ekstrom’s body. 


Nover; 


Expending its full force y 
chest, that miniature de] 
widely, wetting his face, half 
mouth. Some of the soot was 
but not a great deal—enoug] 
suit Lanyard’s purpose. 

Roused by that cool shock, 
as well, Ekstrom cough 
squirmed, spat out a mout] 
and lifted on an elbow, still x 
dazed. 

Joining the girl by the doo 
the Prussian sit up and glare} 
the room, a figure of tragic | 4, 
woefully disfigured, eyes rol 
wide spaces round them that 
left unblackened. =” 

Swinging the club chair ayy; 
door the adventurer placed it 
to the room. 

“Get down behind that,’ 3) 
shortly, and drew the key fro} 
“Don’t show yourself for yo 
let me have that pistol, pleas 

A bright triangular wedge ig, 
through one of the panels as 
turned the key in the lock, 

His wits clearing, Ekstrom 
with a howl of fury staggere 
clutching the unloaded pistol 
oring to level it for steady 
taneously Lanyard turned the 
the door fly open, remaining 
that hid the girl. c ; 

A knot of spies, O’Reilly 
among them, whirled into the 
up at sight of that strange fig: 
beyond all recognition by its 
black, facing and menacing ° 
pistol. 

O’ Reilly fired in the next br 
echoed by half a dozen so elo; 
as to resemble the rattle of a 

At the first report the pis 
from Ekstrom’s grasp. He ca 
vaguely to his throat, stagge 
step, uttered a strangled mi 
forward, his body fairly riddlec| 
short of instantaneous. 

While the fusillade was stil 
Lanyard, seizing the girl’s wt 
moniously dragged her from 
chair and thrust her through i} 
treating after her with his face th 
ful, his pistol ready. f 

None of that lot paid him a'h 
attention of all wholly absor( 
tragedy their violent hands hi 
Velasco, the first to stir, ran jh 
dropped to his knees beside thie 
Others followed. | 

Gently Lanyard drew the dot 
it on the outside, and at th 
choking cry from Cecelia B 
smartly round, prepared if nee 
good his promise to clear with 
way to the street, though oppos 
inmate of the establishment. 1} 
face he saw was Crane’s. 

The secret-service man st0() 
yard. To him as to a rock of rel} 
Brooke had flown; to his hai 
clinging like a frightened chil 
speak, failing because her utt! 
choked with sobs and gasps of | 

Behind him, on the landin 
of the staircase, running up f 
ascending to the upper stories, | 
or more of men of sturdy and | 
bearing and indubitably Ameri 
Of these, two were herding intt 
little group of frightened Germs} 

Lanyard’s stare of astonishme’ 
by Crane’s twisted smile. Al 

“My friend,”’ he said as quit/ 
one could speak with his accent 
zical buzz saw, ‘‘I sure got to han 
Every time I try to pull anythin} 
dead quiet you beat me to it clei) 


we might’ve had a lot more unpl 
raiding this joint.” 

Quickly he wound an arm | 
waist. of Cecelia Brooke whel 
warning, she swayed blindly J 
have fallen. rs 

“Here, now!” he protested. 
way to do. Why, she’s flickered ( 
Monsieur Duchemin-Lanyate® 
a man up a tree this looks like 
You take this little lady off my. 
see her home, and I’ll just na 
finish what I started—or ; ha 
For, son, I got to give you 5 
are one grand li’)’ trouble hour d 
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a: ALL“FEATURE CAR 


The New Case Six is a car for the motor- Yet for all this—all you want in a car and 


wise man who knows and appreciates values more than you expect—the price is indeed 
ea... the man who wants a superior all- modest. Write us for the specifications which 
| ’round car. _ will be sent on request. Go see the New Case 


Some cars are famed for speed alone. Others Six—ride in it: Compare it with others. Then, 


MPM pctrance™ Séine= for cheapness we believe, you will find no other car offers as 


To emphasize one feature, others are sacrificed. much — regardless of price. 
The New Case Six is our finest car—the 


But the New Case Six is an all-feature car, in ¢ ; ; 
greatest car we ever built. Since its recent an- 


which Case engineers have combined and : : 
8 nouncement, the New Case Six has received a 


properly proportioned all the desired advan- widespread welcome from the foremost deal- 


tages in a remarkable way. ers. They have long wanted a balanced car like 
Here, as rarely combined, are speed and __ this to offer discriminating patrons. 
economy and beauty. Here are roominess, com- Bs aaah SN and illustrations of the New 


fort and elegance. - Here is Case Six will be sent to all 


. a standardized car—all its | || DEALERS: A limited number of keen business || |. inquirers, together with 
} Y men may obtain this Case Six for their patrons. 
parts known and re- Perhaps you can arrange to participate with us. name of nearest Case 


If you will write we will gladly tell you. 


spected. dealer. 


The Family Model—for five or seven people—color, Dark Blue, $1875. The Four Door Sport Model—for four people— 
color, Periscope Green, $1875. The All Seasons model—Springfield Type—color, Dark Blue, $2375 


J:1-CASE T-M:CO: iz: 


FOUNDED 1842 


175 LIBERTY ST > RACINE, WIS » 
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I am Making a Small Town Business 


Pay Because [ Know 


G. A. Garver, of Garver Bros. Company, General Merchants, Strasburg, Ohio* 


I KNOW pyy sales slips are added correctly. 
There’s only one way of being sure—and that’s by 
addingthemonamachine. Human addition means 
errors, no matter how careful the figuring. 


And little errors have shipwrecked many a 
business. 


Soon after it was bought I caught small errors 
enough to pay for my Burroughs. 


I KNOW how much each clerk and each 
department sells each day. I have to know. 
Rule-of-thumb averages don’t tell which depart- 
ment is paying, or which clerk is an asset—where 
I’m making my money. 

I couldn’t get this information every day if I 
didn’t have my Burroughs to get it for me, speedily 
and accurately. 


I KNOW the monthly totals of sales and 
expenses. In other words I know every month 
exactly how I stand—how much I’m making and 
how I’m making it. 

No man likes to do business blindfolded—but 
many do, because they hate to wade through a 
maze of figures to get to the light. 

My Burroughs does this for me. 

I KNOW how much money I have—how 
much in the bank, how much on bills receivable— 


all the time. Most retailers never check up their 
check-books—I do, and with my Burroughs it’s easy. 


%The Store of Garver Bros. Company is widely known as ‘“‘The Biggest Country Store in America.’’ Its interesting history has been 
told in stories appearing in The Saturday Evening Post and American Magazine. 
including Coshocton, Canton, Akron and Cleveland, is a hamlet of barely 1,000 population. Yet the Garver Bros. Company in 1916 did a 
business of more than $460,000, drawing trade from a wide radius of surrounding country. 


Burroughs Figuring Machines since 1912. 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS=SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


Since I know my cash income and outgo every 
day, it’s easy to keep track of my bank balance. 
But this represents only part of my money. 


My accounts receivable are a real asset and 
it’s as important to know their total daily as to 
know my bank balance. 


My Burroughs gets me the information in a 
few minutes. 


I KNOW what goods are on my shelves—and 
this means something in a general store like mine. 


With this knowledge, I have very little slow- 
moving or dead goods piling up on me. © Every- 
thing moves quickly—and quick turnovers mean 
big money. I couldn’t keep track of my stock 
without my Burroughs. 


I KNOW that my Burroughs Machine is 
one of the most profitable investments I have 
made. It’s busy all day. It never tires, is always 
accurate, is always on the job. 


I can’t tell you all the things we use it for; but 
my advice to the storekeeper who wants to make 
his business pay big profits is—get a Burroughs. 


98 Burroughs Models 


The wide range of Burroughs Models includes a Burroughs for 
any business—large or small. 

Consult your banker or telephone book for the address of the nearest 
of the 189 Burroughs offices in the United States and Canada. 


Burroughs offices are also maintained in other principal cities of the 
world. 


PRICED Aga 
LOW AS $125 


Strasburg, Ohio, in the center of a ring of large cities 


Garver Bros. Company has been using 
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UNDERGROUND 


(Continued from Page 17) 


funds and credits; and they bring the orders 
of the authorities in Berlin to the estab- 
lished agents in the enemy countries. They 
keep the organization intact despite the vigi- 
lant defensive measures against Central 
Europe’s spies. 

Following a tradition rooted in the be- 
ginnings of modern Germany and in the 
practice of its great founder, the Germans 
have made telling use of wantons in their 
spy endeavors. Loose women have proved 
themselves among the most clever agents 
of the empire and have turned in many a 
piece of information of first importance. 
Throughout the forty years of peace the 
Foreign Office kept many thousands of 
wantons on its rolls, receiving through them 
regular reports of most secret transactions 
in France, England, United States, Russia 
and other countries. I was told that Ger- 
many kept some particularly clever women 
of this type on duty in our own capital and 
in New York City; and, further, that their 
ranks were increased after the outbreak of 
the war. It was the duty of these women 
to form intimate associations with those 
high in power, for the two purposes of learn- 
ing valuable state secrets and of influencing 
their opinions in favor of the Vaterland. 
Foremost in the ranks’ of this class of 
agents, I was given to understand, were 
two young and beautiful American women 
of the highest type of international demi- 
monde. These young women wheedled 
many an important secret out of their un- 
fortunate victims, and by dexterous use of 
their charms were able to do the cause of 
the Entente Allies and the cause of their 
native land considerable damage. 

The Germans have cleverly and con- 
tinuously fed their women spies into the 
lands of their enemies. These women 
swarmed behind the lines of the Russian 
Army and in Petrograd, where, besides do- 
ing successful spy work, they aided in every 
way to increase the confusion and uncer- 
tainty that gradually grew up in the Rus- 
sian organization. The Germans used a 
number of clever ruses to get their women 
spies into France. Thus, I learned from an 
authoritative source, the first deportations 
of women from Lille were undertaken to 
cover the exportation of several score of 
German wantonsinto France. These women 
were sent through Switzerland to their 
native land, and among their number and 
of their number were many agents of the 
Kaiser’s Government. 


A Brilliant Exploit 


T have heard stories of brilliant work done 
by various of these women. One such 
story, told to me by my friend, the secret- 
service chief, and characterized by him as 
one of the most clever bits of spy work in 
his experience, well illustrates the daring 
and imagination of the woman spy. 

The woman of the story, it seems, was 
able to establish a leak in a great French 
department. Thesource of information that 
she had managed to tap was unusually rich, 
and she forwarded numerous reports of 
great value by courier. She finally obtained 
knowledge of a war plan exceedingly valu- 
able in nature and complex in detail. She 
knew of no courier to whom she could trust 
this report. It was, moreover, necessary 
that the information be taken quickly to 
the authorities in Berlin and competently 
explained. It was impossible to telegraph 
a message of such length as to contain the 
data. She could not intrust the message 
to the mails, for letters are often long de- 
layed by the censor. There was but one 
thing to do and that was to take a written 
report through the lines on her person. 
Her information was so full and so impor- 
tant that she dared not trust to memory. 
To make her task a still more difficult one 
she knew that she had been under suspicion 
for some time and that she would be given 
a most minute and comprehensive search- 
ing at the Swiss border. 

What was she to do? The information 
meant everything to the German Govern- 
ment. How was she to get it out of France? 
Her notes, condensed as much as she dared 
to condense them, filled several closely 
written sheets of paper. She knew that 
she would not be allowed to carry a scrap of 
paper over the border, that even her money 
would be exchanged for other paper mohey, 
and that her linen and her skin might be 
treated for the breaking up or the develop- 
ment of invisible inks. She had but little 
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Ever feel this way after a smoke? You'd better 
switch to Girards. ‘That’s the way to take the whirl 
out of your wits, straighten out your thinker, and 
bring back the clear-headed efficiency that you 
need in business life today. 


Never gets on your nerve 


The Girard Cigar is empty of harm and 
empty of regret—but it’s chock full of pun- 
gent pleasure, brimming with the friendly 
flavor of real Havana mellowed by age and 
blended with care. 


A heavy cigar smoker told us the other 
day that his doctor said to him: “Yes, you 
can smoke—smoke all you want within 
reason—but stick to Girards!” And that’s 
only one case out of many. Doctors not 
only recommend the Girard—they smoke 
it themselves. 


As : dea 


S/d 
ti, RFECCIG;: Ne 
fog i a 


Why don’t you switch to Girards today? 
The proof of what we say is in the puffing. 


Girards are sold from coast to coast. 
Try your usual dealer. If he hasn’t them 
he can easily get them for you. 


Real Havana 10c and up 


= 


Make your next smoke a Girard! 


* Dealers—a word with you 

If you are not handling the Girard, there 
is a big business waiting for you in this re- 
markable cigar. Drop us a line today. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 


The “Broker” © Established 1871 Philadelphia 
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Here is a “Thorough- 


bred” Hand-Brush 


(1G 


ryan S 


Just as there are thoroughbreds among 
the millions of other horses, prize dogs 
amongst the mongrels, real men amongst 
men, so there’s a thoroughbred in any 
line of goods—even hand-brushes. 


You can buy a “‘skate”’ for $50, but 
to get a real race-horse the elastic must 
come off the bankroll. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand-Brush costs 
one dollar; most of the other hand- 
brushes sell for 10 to 25 cents. 


This brush is built to last—no matter how 
hard you use it. The picture above is of one 
that has been in daily use in an office for six 
years. The bristles are thickly set, elastic, 
yet stand up. They are selected from the 
choicest boar hair that can be bought in the 
world’s market, are set in an aluminum plate 
which is riveted to the hard wood back with 
eight rivets. The brush is not coarse, nor 
hard to the feel—you can scrub hard as you 
please—it won’t irritate your fingers or 
knuckles. Hard water, soft water, cheap 
soap, fancy soap, and long soaking do not 
harm this brush in the slightest. And don’t 
forget it’s a good-looking hand-brush—noth- 
ing fancy about it, but looks what it is— 
staunch quality, with the good taste to be 
severely plain. It will never become soft 
with use, nor will the bristles ‘‘slop over”’ or 
come out. 


Don’t you think it’s worth at 
least a dollar to have a thorough- 


bred Pro-phy-lac-tic hand-brush? 


Ask for it at a store, but if you 
can’t get it there, send us a dollar 
and we will mail your brush to 
you, nicely packed in a box. 


If, when you get your brush, you don’t 
believe your dollar was well spent, let us 
know. We'll gladly send you back the dollar. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
250 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
We make the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 


Few Seconds 
is all it takes to make deli- 
ciousFairyCupTeaorCoffee. 
Put a little ‘Fairy Cup”’ in 
a cup, pour on hot water 


And Ie’ s BReeY. y 


Contains No Acids and is Easily Digested 
s solut 


le and every particle makes either coffee 


x cooking, no pots to clean. Send deal- 
‘ ‘s name and 30c. for Coffee or Tea. 
Me Dealers supplied by any Jobber. Job- 
ASS dp bers: Writeus. St Louis SolubleTea 
» & Coffee Co., St. Louis 


Wea 
or temit direct] ¢ 
‘if not obtainable 


locally Mafpapole Compass 
itenite 
Kyler Instrument Companies Aurapole | «: 
oh Ceebynite. » 
WANTED NEW IDEAS W's for 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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time to consider her problem while her 
pass was being put in order; but she used 
this time to advantage and, receiving her 
papers, crossed the border ‘into Switzerland 
without a scrap of paper in her possession 
and with but a few necessary things in a 
hand satchel. The important information 
that she carried was written with invisible 
ink in fine, solid lines upon both sides of her 
passport, which the French authorities had 
had in their possession all the time! 

Germany’s women spies work as near the 
firing line as they can get and among the 
soldiers and officers back on furlough. They 
gather their news bit by bit—often unim- 
portant in its stray individual confidences, 
but valuable when pieced together with all 
other confidences. Their reports indicate 
the massing of troops and the gathering of 
supplies at certain points and the weaken- 
ing of other points, and a complex of other 
military data. Their payis small, my friend 
told me; but the women find a large part of 
their reward in the adventurous intrigue 
that goes with their labor. 


Training Military Spies 


Whereas the Foreign Office spies of re- 
nown eternally pose as international figures, 
the spies of the army and navy services, for 
the most part highly trained specialists, 
keepto inconspicuous paths. The army 
and navy services received long and careful 
professional training in times of peace. Offi- 
cers of the army, both active and reserve, 
were formerly sent to the different coun- 
tries, given a certain territory to cover, and 
required to report at a certain time. These 
officers were expected to make an exhaus- 
tive study of all features of possible military 
interest in the districts assigned to them, 
to bring back with them charts showing all 
mountain ranges, hills, streams, fortifica- 
tions and population centers, together with 
plans of defensive works, of leading indus- 
tries, of docks—if in a harbor section—and 
of warehouses. The officers detailed for this 
training were allowed one-half of their ex- 
penses, the other half coming out of their 
pay or private incomes. The work was pri- 
marily a work of training, as maps, draw- 
ings, charts and reports were on hand in 
quantity in the General Staff archives, but 
it was also a work of keeping abreast with 
all developments. According to the value 
of the reports submitted by these officers 
they received promotions. 

Some of the young officers received in- 
definite leaves of absence for the purpose 
of enlistment in foreign armies. Assoldiers 
in American, British, French and Russian 
forces they carried out their studies of the 
defensive organizations of possible enemy 
countries at first-hand. Captain Jacobs, 
and a friend of his, a Captain Mueller, 
both served with branches of the American 
Army, and both were filled with pleasant 
memories of their service. 

As the parent state of the “new spying,” 
Germany has taken elaborate defensive 
measures against the leakage of informa- 
tion important to her welfare. Possessing 
the greatest underground organization of 
history, Germany enjoyed certain advan- 
tages in the making of counterprepara- 
tions. Her protective arrangements against 
spies are, therefore, formidable. 

German antispy methods are fairly ob- 
vious to the visitor, at least in their main 
outline. He becomes a catalogued thing at 
the German border, and when he joins the 
card-indexed nation and becomes one of 


P : : 
| | the registered throng he is early aware that 
| | it is a difficult thing to get lost or misplaced 


in warring Central Europe. He early senses 
the fact that his pedigree, movements, and 
all significant moments in his day-by-day 
life go to make part of the files of the police 
department. Furthermore, when he leaves 
again, this history is carefully examined be- 


| fore he is given a permit to pass the German 
| border at a designated border-watch sta- 


tion. And he leaves behind him his thumb 
prints and photograph. 

The Germans enjoyed one decided ad- 
vantage in the building of their defenses 
against spying, the system by which all of 
the German population is carried in the 
police registers of their places of residence. 
This system makes possible the labor of 
accounting for all home people and for 
checking up strangers, as the visitor in 
peacetimes, likewise, was subject to the 
same system of registration. He could not 
go to a hotel, a boarding house, rent a fur- 
nished room or lease an apartment without 
becoming a part of the police record. Thus 
when the war broke out it was a compara- 
tively simple matter to assort the people 
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and label the suspected ones, and to ar- 
range for the giving of proper attention to 
all the comings and goings of those in the 
latter class. In the early days of the war 
possible enemies were quickly weeded out. 

Just in the beginning, spy fever burned at 
white glow all over Germany—men, women 
and children turning sleuths overnight, to 
the general confusion of everybody. ‘One 
frenzied rumor had it that the French were 
sending gold across Germany in: motor 
cars, and the people forthwith held up 
every conveyance on wheels until an ear- 
nest citizen in Southwestern Saxony shot 
the mayor of his village upon this official’s 
refusal to halt. After this and one or two 
like incidents orders went out that a few 
spies were preferable to an irresponsible 
and chaotic spy hunt by seventy millions 
of people. The regular defenses, however, 
were strengthened with infinite care. 

The border, of course, is the first line of 
defense against spies—and the most impor- 
tant line. The German border is patrolled 
throughout its entire length, being as 
carefully watched where it touches Austria 
as along the Dutch and Danish lines. 
Every international road, railway and port 
has its military watch and complement 
of secret-service agents. The incoming 
and outgoing travelers are herded in bleak 
rooms under guard to await their turn 
for examination. Their papers are taken 
for scrutiny and they are given identifi- 
cation numbers. In all cases of emigra- 
tion the border watch has received notice 
of the traveler’s intentions and: of his 
history; and this same notice has been re- 
ceived in most cases of those seeking ad- 
mission into Germany. The passes are first 
checked against these informations, which 
largely determine the severity of the exami- 
nation. When no advance informations are 
at hand or when these informations cast a 
doubt upon the character of the applicant, 
the border-watch treatment becomes a 
painful ordeal. 


A Threefold Ordeal 


The passing of the border is a threefold 
ordeal: A quiz, a baggage search and a per- 
sonal examination. The baggage search is 
exasperating and thorough. Each article 
stored in trunk or bag is patiently gone over. 
Shirts, dresses, suits, collars, linens and pack- 
ages are opened and studied from all angles. 
Every scrap of paper is confiscated. Origi- 
nal packages — medicines, soaps, and so 
on—are broken, and their contents viewed 
with concern. The last time I crossed the 
border a Danish lady cheered her weary 
fellow travelers with a pandemonium of 
screeches, imprecations, expostulations as 
the stolid, heavy-fingered trooper in faded 
field-gray pawed over filmy laces and spot- 
less lingerie, and piled his spoils, article by 
article, upon the dirty counter. When the 
inspection was finished he jammed the dese- 
crated confusion back into her trunk and 
sealed it. 

These steps are but degrees leading up to 
the personal search. This is often carried 
out with an embarrassing attention to 
detail. Each article of clothing is examined 
carefully. The body is subjected to a lin- 
gering inquisitorial suspicion. This last 
ordeal is sometimes made quite painful. 
When the traveler is at last able to enter or 
to leave Germany, his identity and the 
nature of his belongings have been estab- 
lished with fair accuracy. 

Once across the border in the hostile 
world outside, the one-time visitor is fol- 
lowed up by the German secret service. 
The nature of his comments upon Germany 
and German personalities is made into 
memoranda that may make a second visit 
to the Vateriand inadvisable for him. If 
the German secret police are at all uncer- 
tain of their guest the word goes out to 
watch the man closely, and then the sus- 
pected person is kept under surveillance 
almost as successfully among his friends as 
had been the case in the land of his enemies. 
One agent told me that Germany had dis- 
covered more spies without her borders 
than within, and that many of these later 
had been allowed freely to enter Ger- 
many to their deaths. This agent boasted 
that every person proceeding Central- 
EKuropeward is preceded by his record! 

Likewise, the traveler entering Germany 
is seldom lost from sight. The authorities 
of the place of his destination are notified 
by the border watch, and he is directed to 


‘register in person with the police ‘within 


twenty-four hours of his arrival. There his 
papers are stamped with the day and hour 
(Concluded on Page 105) 
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You Never Know What You Can Do 
Until You Try 


industries are achieving the well-nigh 
impossible under the pressure of war. 


(): every hand our splendid American 


Production in all lines is hedged about by 
dificulties—shortage of labor, scarcity of ma— 
terial, curtailed imports, higher costs of every- 
thing, from the coal under the boilers to the 
flag on the roof. 


As the Regal organization sees it, this is not a 
time for making money, but for making friends. 
Extending business, increasing volume, improv- 
ing methods: coming through this trying period 
stronger, more efficient, more popular, and 
still more deserving of your trade and con- 
fidence. 


Here is a shoe we have been working on for 
nearly a year. An all-round business shoe for 
Five Dollars—made over our Eight Dollar style 
of “custom” straight last. | 


A year ago we could not have produced this shoe at 
the factory for the money you now pay for it in the store. 
It would have cost ‘us more than Five Dollars for the 
actual material and making of a shoe as stylish, as work- 
man-like, as finished and as durable. 


There are a great many men who feel that $5 is all 
they ought to pay forashoe. Office men, students, pro- 
fessional and business men, whose incomes have not kept 
pace with rising prices—well-to-do men who find extraor- 
dinary demands on their pockets—conscientious men 
who are trying to save. 


All these men have to take thought of appearances. 
‘They investigate shoes offered at enticing prices—$4.95, 
$5.87—and find them harsh, stiff, clumsily made, coarse 
stock finished with wax and filler: cheap work-shoes 
on dress parade, that cripple the feet used to kinder 
treatment. 


Now we tell you plainly this Regal Shoe has a fibre 
sole. Vamp and upper of selected side-leather—not calf- 
skin. Lots of men prefer fibre soles—say they are easier on 
the feet. There is more honesty in a good close-grain 
side-leather than in a poor grade of spongy calf-skin or 
a waxed-up split leather sold for calf. 

English “Custom” last with slender taper toe and 
long lines. Sole of fibre, leather-like finish on the edge. 


Heel is of leather. Vamp and upper of selected side- 
leather in rich Tan shades or Black. Price. . $5 


Other Regal Shoes on this same last made of Tan 
or Gun Metal Calf-Skin, with leather sole and heel, 
Seven Dollars. 


REGAL SH Oe G:@ M PA:N Y 
268 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


If you can’t get Regal Shoes in your town, write for our 


Style Book and order blank. 


We can serve you direct. 
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Real protection against skidding and side 
slipping. 


Safety, peace of mind, comfort in driving— 
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success in the lands without the iron ring, ; 


and to-day he is enjoying an unpleasant 
degree of success in his promotion. among 
his enemies of an enervating uncertainty as 
to the peace outlook. 

“We shall win because we are united, 
whereas our enemies are hampered by dis- 
sensions among themselves and internal 
disagreements”’ has all along been the 
watchword of every leading German states- 
man. This thought is emphasized in every 
important speech made in Germany. To 
the German leaders peace and labor move- 
ments in enemy lands mean German victory 
and domination. More especially is the 
present peace propaganda spreading abroad 
in the world a two-edged weapon in the 
hands of the Vaterland’s autocrats. It is a 
weapon more subtle, more insinuating, and 
far more difficult to combat than is the 
German Army in the field. He who talks 
peace to-day finds many sincerely respon- 
sive hearts which, under the spell of their 
spiritual enthusiasm, can lightly be turned 
to uses the purpose of which they do not 
know or stop to analyze. The German 
agent, or spy, talking peace is. the sublima- 
tion of German cunning, and more dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the world than any 
poison gas yet flooded across the sad and 
brutalized fields of Northern France! 


Dangerous Activities 


“We have well-manned organizations in 
the lands of our enemies and in neutral 
countries,’ my friend of the secret service 
told me; ‘“‘and when it is to our interest we 
shall build up such a peace sentiment as to 
be irresistible. Isn’t it funny that we, a 
people bred to war and to-day waging war 
upon an unprecedented scale, should at the 
same time be carrying on a peace propa- 
ganda greater than any the world has ever 
known?”’ 

It is difficult within the short limits of an 
article to do more than suggest the menace 
of this phase of German ettort. However, 
I ask my readers earnestly and in all humil- 
ity of judgment to beware of the German 
agent talking peace or of the German agent 
discussing means for the momentary reali- 
zation of the millennium. 

To recapitulate: The great object of the 
German secret service has been to stir up 
all manner of dissension in the ranks of its 
enemies. It has left nothing undone to 
support the hands of peace workers with- 
out the horn-tight ring. It has endeavored 
to weaken steadily, by awakening ever- 
recurring peace hopes, the decisiveness of 
action, the scope of preparation and the 
martial spirit of its enemies. It has recog- 
nized that every peace demonstration, 
peace-engendered strike and peace agita- 
tion causing popular unrest or holding back 
among the peoples opposed to it mean, for 
its purposes, the most valuable kind of mili- 
tary aid. The Germans have boasted from 
the beginning that the Central European 
Alliance presented a solid harmonious front 
while the Allies quarreled among themselves 
and with their numerous malcontents. The 
aims of the German secret service, its pri- 
mary aims, have been to divide enemy 
peoples among themselves by raising false 
peace hopes and labor issues, and to develop 
clashing interests between the nations of 
the Entente Alliance. This, in my poor 
judgment, is far and away the most menac- 


ing activity of the German spy. In the. 


service of this work are many able and 
enthusiastic tools, and they have achieved 
some yery notable results. 

The German agents are making a peace 
drive to-day to make the victories of the 
German armies good. They are striking 
at the sources of the enemy power arrayed 
against them. If this intrigue proves suc- 
cessful Germany will have won the war; it 
will have then justified its honorless, con- 
scienceless but adroit intelligence machine. 
The Germans to-day bringing gifts are 
more dangerous than they are crouched be- 
hind their gas tanks and giant mortars! 
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The Third Tool in 
Every Household 


After a hammer and a screw driver 
you need this bit brace among your 
household tools, for it will do all 
kinds of boring. . 


_Perhaps you have always thought of a 
bit brace as used only for boring wood, 
and that is the limitation of 
all of the ordinary bit 

braces on the ze 
market. 


MILLERS FALLS $3 
BIT BRACE Noa. 732’ 
This Millers Falls No. 732 Brace, however, 


is a four-purpose tool that will bore metal, 
tile and plaster just as well as wood. That is 
\ because it has forged steel jaws of patent de- 
/ sign that will hold twist drills as well as 
auger bits with vise-like grip—and because 
the ball bearing head and perfect mechanism 
of the tool gives you a boring power that will 
go through these harder materials with mini- 
mum effort. 


The design of jaws that makes these many uses 
possible is an exclusive Millers Falls feature. 


For household use you can’t well afford to buy 
several boring tools to meet all the different 
needs that arise. 


With this every-purpose tool you can put a hole 
into practically anything you need to bore. No 
household can afford to be with- 
out it, for it will save its cost 
many times in the little repairs 


Y) that you can make with it. 
i] 
| y 


All the better hardware stores 
have it or will get it for you. 
Send 10c for our Mechanic’s 
Handbook, 60 pages of me- 
chanical information—valuable formu- 
las and helpful hints. How to figure 
paint, shingles, board measure, brick- 
work and stonework and 50 other useful 
subjects. Pocket catalog of all Millers 
Falls tools on request. 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 


“‘Toolmaker to the Master Mechanic’’ 
100 River Street Millers Falls, Mass. 


We also make hack saws, breast drills, mitre boxes and 
other boring and cutting tools. 
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HAT is what every boy hopes— 
every girl too—over three and 
under twelve years old. 


ANY YOUNGSTER can drive the Skudder 


Car. Its action is simple—the tilting board 
which operates the double-ratchet direct 
drive, requires only the shifting of the weight 
from one foot to the other. Speed, 10 to 12 
miles an hour. It is a coaster as well. 


The SKUDDER Car means tremendous 
fun for every boy and girl. It means much 
more than this to the mothers and fathers 
of the youngsters who drive the Skudder 
Car—it means outdoors, fresh air, sunshine, 
better, stronger, healthier, happy children. 


GET YOUR boy or girl a Skudder Car. You 
will find it at toy stores, hardware stores, 
department stores, etc. If your dealer 
hasn’t the Skudder Car in stock write to us 
today for full particulars. 
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International Corre- 
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whether you’re a dol- 
lar-a-day man or a 
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No matter where you 
live, what you now 
do, or how little time 
or money you may 
have, the I. C. S. have 
a Course of Training 
to fit your needs. 
ambitious men have 


Hundreds of thousands of 
achieved success through I. C. S. help in the past 25 
years—over 130,000 are now studying, getting ready 


for the big jobs ahead. Join them and make your 
life something to be proud of—you can do it. 

Just mark and mail the coupon TODAY and find 
out how; it won’t obligate you in the least. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 3980, Scranton, Pa. 
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THE GHOST OF ROSY TAYLOR 


(Continued from Page 16) 


meat and wine and courage to her; and in 
the flush of them she did the second bold act 
of her life. 

With another five cents she and the 
Gladstone bag made their way to the ad- 
dress given in the note; and as she stood 
hesitating in front of the principal: door- 
way a trim Irish maid, in cap and apron, 
stepped out of.a side door marked Trades- 
men’s and Servants’ Entrance. She had a 
letter in her hand, and: as she made for the 
mail box Rhoda stepped up to her. 

““Mrs. du Vivier?”’ she murmured. 

“Second floor,” the girl shot at her, 
hurrying. 

Rhoda climbed the stairs. Nobody passed 
her; nobody stopped her.. On the second 
floor she paused, hesitating between two 
doors; but the Irish maid, vanishing into 
one, paused. 

“They don’t be home week-ends,”’ she 
offered; then added: ‘‘Oh, I see! Pardon 
me!” For Rhoda had fitted the key into 
the lock and the door opened before her. 

It was probably the sight of the kitchen, 
on her left as she entered, that determined 
her. Fifteen cents she had taken. Very well; 
fifteen cents, at least, she could repay in 
labor. For it was a very dirty, disorderly 
kitchen indeed, and one greatly to be ab- 
horred by Sister Adelaide. With the skill 
born of her London experience she scrubbed 
and polished, aired and disinfected. An- 
cient greasy pans she dragged forth; mops 
and cloths she purified; a doubtful refrig- 
erator she made brave and sweet. 

After three hours she stopped, brewed 
herself tea, ate bread and a bit of sausage, 
rested half an hour; then addressed herself 
to the dining room. It had charming tap- 
estries, some good brass and copper, a fine 
brace of family portraits, and wonderful 
glass. The silver was far too valuable to 
leave in a vacated apartment; she polished 
it with real pleasure. 

By the time she reached the library she 
was quite calm. Labor had justified itself, 
as it so often does; and it was perfectly 
clear to her that the fairy four dollars were 
hers—if only she could earn them. Rosy 
Taylor had missed her luck in some way. 
Well, it should be Rhoda Sayles’. 

By six o’clock she had dusted every 
book, lovingly wiped each bronze and crys- 
tal bibelot, polished every deep curve of the 
involved mahogany lounging chairs. And 
then, mindful of the letter’s permission, in 
good conscience with herself, she rum- 
maged again in the speckless refrigerator 
and mixed for herself a savory stew of odds 
and ends that robbed nobody—here a 
mouthful of steak, there a boiled potato, 
a bit of chicken stuffing, a handful of spa- 
ghetti. French rolls and sweet butter she 
ate, and a small forsaken tart, with the 
scrapings of ajar of cheese and a handful of 
broken celery. The color came back to her 
cheeks, which had begun to show oval hol- 
lows, and the violet circles under her eyes 
grew fainter perceptibly—so great is the 
resilience of healthy youth. 

By eight she was back at Madame Grail- 
lard’s with her Gladstone bag and three 
dollars and seventy-five cents—she had 
been too tired to walk there! 

For two of the dollars she might share the 
niece’s room for another week; they were 
genuinely glad she had found work, and 
hoped it would last. Rhoda hoped so too. 

Thenext morning she was a little stiff, but 
eager to begin; and by noon the drawing- 
room, the large bedroom and its dress- 
ing room were fresh as a bride’s; by late 
afternoon the remaining bedroom and two 
tiled baths were finished. Then Rhoda 
washed her own clothes and, while they 
dried, took a daring and luxurious bath in 
one of the clean porcelain bathrooms, a 
steaming, soaking bath which washed the 
ache out of her bones and flushed her cheeks 
and brightened her eyes. Before she ironed 
her washing she made herself an omelet, 
full of final gleanings from the refrigerator, 
and warmed over some coffee she had 
found the day before, in a bowl. She was 
very grateful and content; for she felt sure 
she was defrauding no one and was earning 
her daily bread. 

When her ironing was finished she left 
the apartment; and, inquiring in the base- 
ment where the superintendent might be 
found, delivered into his indifferent hands 
the key. 

“Will you please tell them that, if they 
are satisfied, I will come next Friday at the 
same time?” she said. 


” 


He grunted; andshe walked back through 
the fresh spring night, not far from happy. 
It isso wonderful to escape that black pit— 
hunger! 

In case they liked her work, you see, she 
would have four dollars every week. Two 
would go to the Graillards’, and two would 
feed her for five days. That makes forty 
cents a day. Now, nobody need starve on 
forty cents a day, as you can easily prove 
if you care to try it: A pint of good milk, a 
five-cent loaf and a banana made a good sup- 
per at less than ten cents; the Graillards 
gave her a good bowl of café au lait and a 
large roll for ten more; for twenty pennies 
you may purchase, ready cooked, meat, po- 
tatoes and another vegetable. 

If your clothes were purchased in Eng- 
land, and fashion does not concern you, 
they will last a long while; and if your work 
occupies you but two days in the week you 
have the rest of the time in which to hunt 
for more work. 

On the next Friday she went, not too 
tremblingly, to the Du Vivier apartment. 
If the real Rosy had appeared and ex- 
plained meantime—well, they could but 
say so. If that Rosy’s work had been judged 
worthy of four dollars, then why wasn’t 
hers—Rhoda’s? And assuredly she had 
done it well. She knew that. _ 

Again, if Rosy had not appeared then 
she didn’t intend to appear, or couldn’t ap- 
pear; and perhaps they would keep Rhoda. 
Moreover, they were no longer her only 
hope. Between Sunday and Friday, the 
Graillard niece had actually procured her 
some extra embroidery, more than she 
could herself manage; and it seemed likely 
to hold out for several weeks. 

“Here you are,” the superintendent as- 
sured her, extending the key. — “‘Better 
keep it, I guess—I ain’t always available.” 

She went in as to a home; and this time, 
as there was so much less to do, she waxed 
the furniture, washed the windows, pol- 
ished the brass and copper, and hunted 
dozens of silver forks and spoons out from 
their maroon flannel casings. 

The third: week she mended all the linen 
and underwear; by the fourth she had re- 
organized the linen closet. On her fifth 
visit she was certain there had been definite 
orders about the food, for a fresh plate of 
chops, new salad and a bunch of asparagus 
were all she could find—they must have 
meant her to use them. 

They had become very real to her— 
Pussy, in silver frames all about; her hus- 
band, in gold, on her dressing table; her 
brother, by the likeness, near her bed. His 
must be the small bedroom, always so 
untidy; it was his clothes that were so beau- 
tifully made and so carelessly kept. Appar- 
ently he played golf exclusively in brier 
patches and did most of his hunting among 
the branches of spiked trees. He had the 
same jolly, twinkling, easy-going smile as 
his sister. Rhoda had grown so used to 
them that she sometimes wondered where 
she had seen the severe old French officer, 
over the sideboard—and then she would 
laugh at herself. 

Really, however, there was nothing to 
laugh at. His direct descendant, General 
du Vivier, had presented her with her good- 
conduct medal when she was graduated 
from the convent, and a hundred years had 
not obliterated the family type. 

The week after the episode of the mend- 
ing she found six dollars on the table, under 
the bronze paper weight, instead of four 
with a very pleasant little note of thanks. 
That week she earned two dollars by em- 
broidering; the next, two and a half; and, 
as that appeared to be likely to remain her 
maximum from this source, the Graillards 
offered to feed her for five days for that 
sum—and good nourishing food it was too. 
She worked at it in the evening and went 
about after more work like it during the 
day. She had gained, by now, the weight 
she had lost; there were no circles under 
her eyes, no hollows in her cheeks. 

On the sixth Friday she found what she 
supposed to be an unusually large pile of 
mending and repairing, and was delighted; 
because that meant, she knew, an increased 
pile of dollar bills under the bronze paper 
weight. But this time a little note said: 


“Can you use any of these? You are 
quite welcome to them. J. DU VIVIER.”’ 


There was a good serge coat and skirt, 
half a dozen slightly worn blouses, as many 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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ir-Ready’ Blades 6 for 30c Standard 


\ Pade “MARK- 
SS i 


Dollar Outfit —— 


Adopted by Uncle Sam for all Cantonments of the New Army 


ler-Ready’ Combination No. 2 

Special” —ideal for the enlisted man, whether on land 
nadé, compactly cased combination of the ‘Ever-Ready’ 
| wwelve ‘‘Radio” Blades, and the ‘Ever-Ready’ Automatic 
H with strop. It is a biz money’s worth. Sold by dealers 
e $3.00. 


j\-same contents in compact, waterproof Khaki roll—$3.00. 


‘Ever-Ready’ Outfit No. 10 


A finely made waterproof khaki-cloth folding case, containing a 
standard ‘Ever-Ready’ frame and handle, the ‘Ever-Ready’ 
automatic stropping machine with extra strop, and eight pack- 
ages of ‘Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades (48 blades in all)—enough 
for the duration of the war. Easily mailed abroad. At your 
dealer’s, price $5.00. 
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For ‘‘Over There’’ 


OLD water for lathering and beard toughened by 

exposure—these are difficulties which are proving 
‘Ever-Ready’ efficiency and pal-like dependability on land 
and sea. Frame sturdily made, guaranteed 10 years, 
simple and solid, rustproof and safe. Blades keen- and 
clean —each hair-tested before being wrapped in patented 
protector against rust, dust and dampness. J/mportant: the 
‘Ever-Ready’ and Blades are to be had “‘over there.’’ The 
only dollar razor popularly sold abroad. 
Mail orders for the outfits described below sent to any address in 
America or abroad, on receipt of money order or stamps, if your dealer 
does not happen to be supplied with the special outfits pictured. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc., Makers, Brooklyn, New York 


Christmas Package of Extra ‘Ever-Ready’ Blades 


“He” is pretty sure to be one of the several million users of the‘Ever-Ready’ Safety 
Razor. Send him this generous size package of these marvelous, keen, clean, hair- 
‘tested ‘Ever-Ready’ Blades (twelve packages, or72 bladesin all). Each blade pro- 
tected from rust and dust in individual patented packages. More than enough 
blades for every day in the year—compact—easily handled. Made up in Christmas 
cartons, as pictured. These blades fit other razors too. Price at all dealers’, $3.60. 
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The Tooth Destroyers 
Lie in That Slimy Film 


By Wm. M. RUTHRAVUFF, A. B., A. M. 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


The Brush Alone 
Can’t End It 


The Film Must Be Destroyed 


Every modern authority knows that most tooth troubles 
are due to a clinging film. Among dentists it is called 
“bacterial plaque.” It is slimy—you feel it with your 
tongue. 

That film is what discolors—not your teeth. It hardens 
into tartar. It holds food particles which ferment and 
form acid. It holds. the acid in contact with the teeth— 
the cause of all decay. 

It forms a breeding place for germs. Every particle of 
film is alive with them. Many sorts of germs breed and 
multiply there. Many serious diseases are nowadays traced 
to them. And pyorrhea is largely due to those germ attacks 
and to tartar. 


Most people brush teeth, yet the teeth still discolor. 
Tartar forms on them, decay often starts. Pyorrhea is 
alarmingly common. 

Most careful people, at least twice yearly, have their 
teeth cleaned by a dentist. All of which proves that ordi- 
nary brushing methods fail to save the teeth. 

Statistics show that, despite the tooth brush, tooth 
troubles never were so prevalent as now. 


The reason lies in that film. It resists the tooth brush. 
It gets into crevices and stays. It is clear that something 
must be used beyond the ordinary methods. 

But now this problem seems entirely solved. Pepsodent— 
based on a digestant—has proved amazingly effective. Now 
we ask you to prove it for yourself by a pleasant one-week 
test. 


The New-Day Denitiftice 
Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 79, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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See the Results 


of Pepsodent 
See What It Does in a Week 


Pepsodent is now a three-year-old invention. During | 
all that time it has been subjected to thousands of clinical 
tests. Thus many authorities have proved that it does 
what its inventor claims. | 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin, 
It is found that the film is albuminous. The object is to 
accomplish the removal of that film. ‘o 

Pepsin long seemed prohibited. It must be activate 
else it is inert. The usual activator is an acid, harmful 
the teeth. 

But a way has been found to activate the pepsin with-— 
out any harm to the teeth. That method is employed in 
Pepsodent. Five governments already have certified 
claims by a patent. | 

Three years of tests under able authorities have anni 
proved its efficiency. Hundreds of thousands of people — 
have also proved it for themselves. Now it appears that 
this dainty product must and will supplant the ordinary 
methods. aes 

We urge you to prove this product. Send the coupon 
for a One-Week tube. Use it like any tooth paste and 
watch that week’s results. | 

Note how clean your teeth feel after using. Note the 
absence of that slimy film. Note how the teeth whiten as 
the film disappears. 

You will see for yourself that Pepsodent does what 
nothing else has done. You will feel that its use is essem- — 
tial. And we do not believe you will ever return to old, 
inefficient ways. 

Cut out the coupon now, lest you forget. 
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One-Week Tube Free 


| THE PEPSODENT CO. 

Dept. 79, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
| Chicago, Ill. 
| 


Mail One -Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name = 


Address. = 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
pairs of silk stockings, and a soft dull-blue 
frock with frills of yellowish net about it— 
Jacques called it “the window-curtain 
dress.” 

Pussy, though always called “little Mrs. 
du Vivier,’”’ was, in reality, only a shade 
shorter and slighter than Rhoda; a very 
little trouble would adjust the garments 
perfectly. She carried them home with 
much pleasure, and presented the bilious 
Graillard niece with the two best blouses 
and some stockings. 

The niece, by way of return, later offered 
her one of two tickets for the newly estab- 
lished French Theater, to which she had 
fallen heir, and they agreed to meet in the 
foyer. It was on a Friday night, and Rhoda 
planned to leave in good time, dressing be- 
forehand in the apartment. She had left 
everything as neat as a pin, taken her own 
delicious bath, arranged her hair carefully, 
and put on the soft blue frock, to match 
whose cloudy tints her eyes had obligingly 
shaded into blue. She had felt able to buy 
a new pair of low shoes that week, and one 
of the pairs of stockings matched the blue 
dress. Her working clothes were packed 
away in the faithful Gladstone bag, and 
the only trace of her occupancy of the place 
was the small pile of dishes she had needed 
for the preparation and eating of her supper. 

It was a warm May evening, and she had 
decided to drink her cup of tea and eat a 
little frosted cake in the breeze that swept 
through the freshly cleaned drawing-room. 
And, as she was ready far in advance of the 
hour agreed upon, she took a French book 
from Jacques’ room and began to read it 
as she sipped her tea. It was L’Aiglon. 


We must now return to Pussy du Vivier 
and her startling discovery of the death of 
Rosy Taylor. Within a very few hours of 
this discovery her husband and brother 
were laughing at her description of the en- 
counter in the employment bureau, and 
laughing again at Pussy’s confusion and 
terror, which she seemed to have caught by 
direct infection from the Irish laundress 
who had fainted away. 

“It’s wonderful!” Paul declared. “It’s 
like the brownies! Don’t you know how 
they slip in, and how angry they are if you 
spy on them? Let well enough alone, 
chérie!”’ 

“T think it’s more wonderful than that,” 
his brother-in-law Jacques insisted. “A 
person honest enough to find—or steal— 
that original four dollars—and then do the 
work for it! Why, the whole place might 
have been looted!”’ 

“You see, I knew all about Rosy Tay- 
lor,’’ Pussy explained with a little shiver. 
“Mrs. Herriman-Smith trusted everything 
to her.” } 

“Oh, well, Puss; ghosts don’t eat chops, 
you know,” Jacques recalled soothingly. 

“And they don’t darn golf stockings, do 
they?”’ Paul added. 

But there was no doubt about it; Pussy 
was shaken, nervous. And just now she 
mustn’t be shaken and nerves must be 
warded off. 

“Look here; I’ll stay in town to-morrow 
and drop in,” said Jacques. “‘I’ll catch the 
brownie for you, Pussy. And then I'll run 
out to the club and report. Are brownies 
brown, by the way?” 

“Rosy Taylor was black,” said Pussy, 
trying to smile; but she shuddered again. 

The next afternoon Jacques turned his 
key quietly in the lock, closed the door with 
infinite pains, and stepped into the kitchen. 
No one! The dining room. No one! In the 
drawing-room; no—but yes, there was 
Pussy’s blue window-curtain dress frilling 
out from under a low chair, where she was 
taking tea. The naughty girl! Couldn’t she 
trust him? But women must see for them- 
selves. 

Her head was hidden by the cushioned 
back of the chair; the dull blue stocking 
swung carelessly, crossed over its mate. A 
book hung from one net-frilled hand; her 
teacup stood empty. Jacques tiptoed up 
behind. 

“Aha! Belle conspiratrice!’’ he hissed; 
and, covering her eyes swiftly, he kissed her 
lightly from behind, full on her lips. 

She had been reading French; she was 
dreaming in French; now a French phrase 
awakened her. 

So soundly was she sleeping, so quickly 
had he sprung away, that she hardly knew 
whether she had even so much as dreamed— 
these things are difficult to describe. 

But there was the face she had learned to 
know so well, a face as red as her own, and 
so perplexed, so embarrassed. 
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“Ah! C’est Jacques!’’ she cried uncon- 
sciously. 

Now this was the last straw. Probably 
you would have guessed instantly who the 
young lady was; but Jacques, you see, was 
not so clever. He goes into a room on the 
track of a negro charwoman—it is impossi- 
ble to eliminate from the mind a picture 
once painted there; he sees his sister in 
a chair—another clear picture; he kisses 
her—and lo, she is a charming French girl, 
in a dress the exact mate and stockings the 
precise fellows to his sister’s! She knows 
him well, calls him by his name, blushing 
divinely! She fell asleep reading L’ Aiglon— 
his favorite play! She is, quite naturally, a 
little disturbed; so that she is thereafter 
simply speechless, only controlling herself 
sufficiently to give him tea at his earnest 
request. He will fetch a cup; he knows 
where 

“But I, monsieur, I also know quite 
well fe 

“Now, who the deuce is the girl? Has 
Pussy been hiding such a friend—the very 
queen bee of all her friends—purposely? Ah, 
yes—they don’t want me to marry a French 
girl. Everybody knows that. Puss mar- 
ried a Frenchman—practically—and that’s 
enough. And yet she knows her way about 
the place quite well evidently. How white 
and smooth her hands are!”’ If you are to 
do fine embroidery you must work in 
gloves and take great care of your hands. 
“What wonderful hair!’”’ In the convent 
we are taught to take our hair very seri- 
ously. ‘‘And what a manner! Why can’t 
American girls ever have any manner?” 
After ten years in a convent you are quali- 
fied for the most faultless methods of 
communication with any created being. 

“But I’m afraid you’ve missed my sister, 
mademoiselle; she goes to the country for 
her week-ends, you see.” 

“Yes, monsieur, I know ue 

She knows? Great heaven! Then, why 
did she come? Heis so confused, so thrilled 
out of all reason by that mistaken kiss, that 
his head appears quite useless. What 
should he do? He knows her, it appears— 
Ah! C’est Jacques! When—who is she? 
She wears no hat, no gloves—but she will 
not direct the conversation. 

“You enjoy L’Aiglon, mademoiselle? 
To me it is the greatest ue 


Still, one cannot sit through the evening | 


discussing the contemporary French drama 
with a complete stranger in one’s own house! 

“T—I am only here by accident,’”’ he 
babbles on. “I came on an absurd errand. 
Figure to yourself, mademoiselle, that I 
arrive silently, thus, to catch a mysterious 
negress, who sends her ghost to sweep my 
sister’s house!”’ 

Now what is the matter? Is there no 
woman alive capable of hearing the story of 
Rosy Taylor without tears? She puts her 
hand to her throat; her eyes swim pathet- 
ically; she gasps. It is terrible! 

“Listen, I pray you, my dear mademoi- 
selle; only listen! Of course there is no 
ghost—impossible. It is only that it is 
somebody else—that is all. The question is 
merely, Who is that somebody?”’ 

“C’est—c’est mot!’’ she gulps, and gazes 
timidly at him. 

“Ttis she! It is she! Oh, this is alla 
dream!” he mutters to himself, this time in 
English. And now she replies, in English as 
good as his own: 

“Oh, no; you are not insane, Mr.—Mr. 
Jacques. Really! It is only that I found 
that letter, and the key; and I needed 
money badly as 

Well, well! At last we see where we are. 
These things do happen, then. Sayles? 
What Sayles? Any particular Sayles? 

In half an hour he knows more about her 
than anyone has known since her parents 
died. His questions are rapid, practical, 
skilled. Charles B. Sayles? But the old 
fellow at the club is his brother, isn’t he? 
Joseph Sayles? Sayles, Hanson, Prentice 
and What’s-its-name? Surely, Du Vivier, 
pere, plays pinochle with him—speaks of 
him? Young Sayles died a few years ago. 
. . . Her cousin? 

Oh, yes; there used to be Uncle Joe— 
old even then, with white hair. And Cousin 
Joseph, who pinched, and then lied about it. 

But this is very wrong. Very wrong, you 
know. She might have died. Or—or got 
lost, or something. It is terrible! How can 
women be so—so Well, thank God, 
it’s all over! Where’s the telephone? 

Rhoda stared at this rapid young man 
with amazement. Events whirled, once he 
appeared upon the scene, it seemed. He 
was in communication with a club; with an 
attendant; with Mr. Joseph Sayles. 
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Billiard and Pool Table| 


Can be mounted on dining or library table or on its own |} 
legs or folding stand. No special room is needed. Put up or |! 
down in a minute. Sizes range up to 4%4x9 ft. (standard). 
Prices of Tables $15 up. Balls, cues, etc., free. 

Burrowes Tables are splendidly made in every particular 
and adapted to the most skillful play. The Burrowes Regis ]] 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made. i 

Burrowes Tables now on.sale in many cities and towns. I 

FREE TRIAL—write us for catalog (illustrated), 


containing free trial offer, prices, terms, order blanks, etc. | 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 815 Center Street, Portland, Me. 
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Don’t you consider it signifi- 


cant, that well dressed men 
ask for Keiser Cravats and 
look for the Keiser label? 
Do you know why? 


Keiser 
Cravats 


| are first and last correct. They are 
fashionable—strictly so—yet never 
bizarre. A Keiser Cravat of any 
pattern is distinctive—refined— 
you can sense its quality at a 
glance. And the wear is guaran- 
teed. Why not wear the Cravat 
that gives you the utmost in style, 
|} workmanship, and durability, yet 
costs no more than the ordinary 
kind? 

If you do not know a dealer near 
you who sells. Keiser Cravats, 


write us for his name. 


James R. Keiser, Inc. 


Business Continuous Since 1860 


a Ath Av. & 28th St., New York il 
\. 


Get YOUR Shidiera 


ANITA 
SAMMY KI 


Just the thing for your Soldier Boy 
So convenient it fits in the pocket. A gift that 

is “different” —a real necessity. Built for serv- 

ice — compact, clean, neat, lasts for years. 


ANITA 
BRUSHES 


Canbe washed, boiledandsterilizedasoftenas 
you wish. No wood to warp. Water runs through 
open metal back. Bristles don’t soften or rot. 

The Sanitax Sammy Kit contains 2 Sanitax 
brushes, comb, double metal mirror, in khaki 
case — compact, clean, neat. Just the thing for 
the boys at the front. Equally good fortravelers 
and campers. Price $3.50 complete. See them 
at your dealer's or write. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, wewill ship 
direct on receipt of price. Get one today. 

Nothingapproachingthequality,sanitary con- 
struction and utility of the Sanitax Sammy Ki 


SANITAX BRUSH COMPANY 


2362 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Load the Christmas Tree 


Never mind the cost; the kiddies must have a 
good Christmas. If your pocketbook won’t 
For further infor- 


stand it, let us provide. 
mation, write The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, 949 Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
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“Hello—hello! This is Jacques Leclere— 
young Du Vivier’s brother-in-law—yes. 
Charles B. Sayles was your brother, wasn’t 
he, Mr. Sayles? He died abroad, didn’t he, 
eight or nine years ago? Yes. Did 
you know that his daughter was in this 
country? All alone? Se MEE SAO) 
years after her husband’s death. . . . Yes; 


she’d been here some weeks. . Well, 
I can’t say. . She seems to feel there’s 
been some misunderstanding. . . . She 


: | didn’t know just how to go about it, sir. 


Perhaps, if you could step round 

This was all very well; but when an ex- 
cited old gentleman who looked like papa, 
only older and stouter, wanted to take her 
in his arms Rhoda hung back a moment. 

“What my father did was right,’”’ she 
announced gently; ‘‘he was a most honor- 
able man.” 

“You are quite correct, my dear,” her 
father’s brother replied; “though I did not 


. always think so.’ 


At that she bent her white forehead to be 
kissed and stood obediently at his service. 

“And I will show you when we get— 
home,” added the old gentleman with a 
sort of gulp, ‘‘a letter I have always kept, 
from your mother. I wrote once a year 
after Charley died, and tried to find out 
whether there was anything I could do; but 
she only sent me a stiff line and said she 
wished no obligation, and needed to be 
under none. I never knew of her death. 
You believe that, my dear? ? 

“Of course, Uncle Joe,” she said simply. 

“To think that Charley Sayles’ girl 
should go to friends in New York before 
her own kin!’”’ he murmured. “It’s pretty 
hard for me to stomach, my girl.”’ 

“TJ didn’t know where to go, uncle,” 
she faltered. 

“You knew enough to come here,” he 
said suspiciously. ‘‘Where’s Du Vivier? 
Where’s his wife?” 

“She came here,” interposed Jacques, 
“for two dollars a day, sir. You might as 
well know. To—to clean the rooms.’ 

“Two dollars—to clean! My God!” 
cried Uncle Joseph, and sat down heavily. 

So they told him all about it—all, that is, 
which might be supposed to bear upon the 
situation definitely. You, of course, would 
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have omitted nothing—not even what 
happened on account of Pussy’s window- 
curtain dress, and the blue stockings, and 
all. But then, I have admitted all along that 
none of the people in this story were your 
equals in intelligence. Why should they 
equal you in character? 

“Well, well, my dear; that’s all past and 
by, now, thank God!” said Uncle Joe at 
last; ‘‘and we’d best not dwell on it any 
more, I think. You know where your home 
is. I lost my boy a while back—it hasn’t 


been very gay there. I suppose you didn’t , 


hear —— 

And then Rhoda put her arms round his 
neck and kissed his wet cheek, and Jacques 
blew his nose, and they went away from the 
apartment, Rhoda and Uncle Joseph in a 
club taxi and Jacques in his own low-hung 
race-about with the long French nose. 

And just as Sister Adelaide had for- 
gotten Rhoda, so Rhoda forgot the bilious 
Graillard niece, who waited, in a temper, 
fully ten minutes for her in the foyer. 

And when Monsieur Jacques came to call 
on her again he brought his sister with him. 
And she was, to tell the truth, a little wor- 
ried and embarrassed, was Pussy; for one 
doesn’t often go to call on one’s char- 
woman—except to uplift her, of course, or 
district-visit her. 

But Rhoda, though she had on a dress 
more beautiful than Pussy’s, and a nice little 
necklace of pearls, wasn’t in the least worried 
or embarrassed; because after you have 
been ten years in a convent there is no situ- 
ation socially that can possibly embarrass 
you. Shespoke to her just as she had spoken 
to Sister Adelaide and Mrs. Stoggins and 
Madame Graillard, and Jacques and her 
Uncle Joe; and, like all these, Pussy found 
her very simple and pleasant. 

But Jacques, on that occasion, showed a 
great variety of social methods. He did 
not, for instance, enter the room in quite 
the same way as on the day when he first 
met Rhoda; nor did he lean over her chair, 
put his hands over her eyes—and—and all 
the rest of it. 

He didn’t on that occasion, I repeat. 
Whether he ever did, on any later occasion, 
I don’t say. Of course you would never 
have allowed him! 
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noon the next day something reminded me 
of him. Possibly it was the sound of his 
voice. 

“Boy! Can’t we have ’nother toddy 
here? What’s the matter with some serv- 
ice? How ’bout you, Wes? Oh, I forgot— 
you never take anything till after five 
o’clock. Think of all the fun you’re missing. 
When I get to be an old fossil like you 
maybe I’ll do the same. Goodrule. ... 
You gentlemen having anything? No? 
Kind of careful, ain’t you? Safety first, 
hey2as ae Usteone toddy, boy, and if 
that mint ain’t fresh, Tl . . Yep, 
you’re cagey birds, you are, but I give 
‘se credit just the same. And some cash. 

Don’t forget that. Rather have cash than 
credit any time, hey? I bet you would! But 
I don’t mind a little thing like that. I’m 
a good sport. You ask Wes here if I 
ain’t. If I ain’t a good sport I ain’t any- 
thing. Still, I’ll be darned if I see 
how you fellows do it! You’re both old 
enough to have sons in the Soldiers’ Home 
over yonder, but you take me out and lick 
me again—lick me and make me like it! A 
couple of dried-up mummies with one foot 
in the grave, and I’m right in the prime of 
life! Only akid yet! It’s humiliating, that’s 
what it is, humiliating! Forty dollars 
apiece you’re into me—and a flock of golf 
balls on the side! Boy! Where’s that mint 
toddy? Let’s have a little service here!”’ 

I peeped through the door leading to the 
lounging room. The Dubuque-California 
foursome was grouped at a table in a cor- 
ner. The Ooley-cow looked calm and pla- 
cid as usual, but his guest was sweating 
profusely, and as he tallked he mopped his 
brow with the sleeve of his shirt. Uncle 
Billy and Old Man Sprott were listening 
politely, but the speculative light in their 
eyes told me that they were wondering 
how far they dared go with this outlander 
from the Middle West. 

“Why,” boomed Cottle, “TI can hit a ball 
twice as far as either one of you! ’Course I 
don’t always know where it’s going, but 
the main thing is I got the strength. I can 
throw a golf ball farther than you old fos- 
sils can hit one with a wooden club, yet you 


lick me easy as breaking sticks. Can’t 
understand it at all. . . . Twice as strong 
as you are. . . : Why, say, I bet I can 
take one hand and outdrive you! . One 
hand!” 

“Hasy, Calvin,” said the Ooley-cow re- 
provingly. ‘Don’t make wild statements.” 

“Well, I'll bet I can do it,” repeated 

Cottle stubbornly. “If a man’s willing to 
bet his money to back up a wild statement, 
that shows he’s got the right kind of a heart 
anyway. 
“T ought to be able to stick my left hand 
in my pocket and go out there and trim 
two men of your age. I ought to, and I’ll 
be damned if I don’t think I can!’ 

SEM ohR. vibe warned the Ooley-cow. 
““That’s foolishness.” 

“Think so?’’ Cottle dipped his hand 
into his pocket and brought out a thick roll 
of bills. “‘ Well, this stuff here says I can 
do it—at least I can try—and I ain’t afraid 
to back my judgment.” 

“Put your money away,” 
“Don’t be a fool!” 

Cottle laughed uproariously and slapped 
the Ooley-cow on the back. 

“Good old Wes!” he cried. ‘Ain’t 


said Perkins. 


changed a bit. Conservative! Always con-, 


servative! Got rich at it, but me I got rich 
taking chances. What’s a little wad of bills 
to me, hey? Nothing but chicken-feed! 
T’ll bet any part of this roll—I’ll bet all of 
it—and I'll play these sun-dried old sports 
with one hand. Now’s the time to show 
whether they’ve got any sporting blood or 
not. What do you say, gentlemen?” 
Uncle Billy looked at the money and 
moistened his lips with the tip of his tongue. 
“Couldn’t think of it,’’? he croaked at 


length. 
“Pshaw!’’ sneered Cottle. ‘I showed 
put’ in Old Man 


you too much—I scared you!” 
“He ain’t scared,” 
“Tt would be too much like steal- 
“T’m the one to worry about that,” an- 
nounced Cottle. “‘It’s my money, ain’t it? 
I made it, didn’t I? And I can do what I 
damn please with it—spend it, bet it, burn 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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Thousands Will Free Themselves from Aching Corns 


O-NIGHT ALL OVER THE LAND folks 
will put Blue-jay Plasters on their miser- 
able corns. 
These knowing ones will gain instant relief. 
The medicated spot will begin on its 48-hour task. 
In the meantime the corns will be soothed; 
protected by the felt ring. 
Are you among these ache-free thousands? 
Corns are needless now. Science has divulged 
this simple, gentle way. 


Blue-jay Plasters save you from the dangers 
of paring. Nor need you use harsh, mussy 
liquids. 

A corn cannot resist Blue-jay. A second treat- 
ment is rarely necessary. 


Once you try Blue-jay, you’ll never, never let 


a corn pain you again. You'll belong to those 
thousands who are always corn-free. The cost 
is but a few pennies. 


Buy a package of Blue-jay’Plasters to-day — 
apply one to-night! 
25c a package at all druggists’. 


How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft pad which stops 
the pain by relieving the pressure. 

B is the B&B wax, which gently 
undermines the corn. Usually it 
takes only 48 hours to end the corn 
completely. 

C is rubber adhesive, which 
sticks without wetting. It wraps 
around the toe, and makes the 
plaster snug and comfortable. 

Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. 
After that, one doesn’t feel the 
corn. The action is gentle, and 
applied to the corn alone. So the 
corn disappears without soreness. 
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' “T am,” said Uncle Billy ina changed 
voice. ._He had come to the five-hundred- 
dollar bill, sandwiched in between two 
twenties, He looked at Old Man Sprott, and 
for the first time I saw doubt in his eyes. 

“Oh, it’s there, is it?’’ asked Cottle care- 
lessly. “Well; let it all ride. I never backed 
up on a gambling proposition in my life— 
never pinched a bet after the ball started to 
roll. Shoot, the entire works—’s all right 
with me!” 

Uncle Billy and Old Man Sprott ex- 
changed significant glances, but after a short 
argument and some more abuse from Cottle 
they toddled over to the desk and filled out 
two blank checks—for five hundred and 
eighty dollars apiece. 

“Make ’em payable to cash,” suggested 
Cottle. “‘You’ll probably tear ’em up after 
the game. Now the next thing is a stake- 
holder ——_”’ 

“Ts that—necessary?’’ asked Old Man 
Sprott. 

“Sure!”’ said Cottle. “I might run out 
on you. Let’s have everything according 
to Hoyle—stakeholder and all the other 
trimmings. Anybody’ll be satisfactory to 
me; that young fellow getting an earful at 
the door; he’ll do.” 

So I became the stakeholder—the cus- 
todian of eleven hundred and sixty dollars 
in coin and two checks representing a like 
amount. I thought I detected a slight nerv- 
ousness in the signatures, and no wonder. 
It was the biggest bet those old petty lar- 
cenists had ever made in their lives. They 
went in to luncheon—at the invitation of 
the Ooley-cow, of course—but I noticed 
that they did not eat much. Cottle wan- 
dered out to the practice green, putter in 
hand, forgetting all about the mint toddy 
which, by the way, had never been ordered. 


Vv 


He OU drive first, sir,” said Uncle Billy | 
to Cottle, pursuing his usual system. | 


“We'll follow you.” 

“Think you’ll feel easier if I should hit 
one over into the eucalyptus trees yonder?”’ 
asked the man from Dubuque. ‘Little 
nervous, eh? Does a big bet scare you? I 
was counting on that. . Oh, very 
well, I’ll take the honor.” 

“Just a second,’’ said Old Man Sprott, 
who had been prowling about in the back- 
ground and fidgeting with his driver: 
“Does the stakeholder understand the 
terms of the bet? Mr. Cottle is playing a 
match with each of us individually a 

“Separately and side by each,” added 
Cottle. 

“Using only one arm,” said Old Man 
Sprott. 

“Tf he uses both arms in making a shot,”’ 
put in Uncle Billy, ‘‘he forfeits both 
matches. Is that correct, Mr. Cottle?”’ 

“Correct as hell! Watch me closely, 
young man. I have no mustache to deceive 
you—nothing up my sleeve but my good 
right arm. Watch me closely!” 

He teed his ball, dropped his left arm at 
his side, grasped the driver firmly in his 
right hand and swung the club a couple of 
times in tentative fashion. The head of the 
driver described a perfect arc, barely graz- 
ing the top of the tee. His two-armed swing 
had been a thing of violence—a baseball 
wallop, constricted, bound up, without 
follow-through or timing, a combination of 
brute strength and awkwardness. Uncle 
Billy’s chin sagged as he watched the easy, 
natural sweep of that wooden club—the 
wrist-snap applied at the proper time, and 
the long. graceful follow-through which 
gives distance as well as direction. Old 
Man Sprott also seemed to be struggling 
with an entirely new and not altogether 
pleasant idea. 

“Watch me closely, stakeholder,’’ re- 
peated Cottle, addressing the ball. “‘Noth- 
ing up my sleeve but my good right arm. 
Would you gentlemen like to have me roll 
up my sleeve before I start?”’ 

“Drive!” grunted Uncle Billy. 

“Tl do that little thing,’’ said Cottle, 
and this time he put the power into the 
swing. The ball, caught squarely in the 
middle of the club-face, went whistling 
toward the distant green, a perfect screamer 
of a drive without a suspicion of hook or 
slice. It cleared the cross-bunker by ten 
feet, carried at least a hundred and eighty 
yards before it touched grass, and then 
bounded ahead like a scared rabbit, coming 
to rest at least two hundred and twenty-five 
yards away. “ You likethat?”’ asked Cottle, 
moving off the tee. “I didn’t step into it 
very hard or I might have had more dis- 
tance. Satisfactory, stakeholder?’’ And he 
winked at me openly and deliberately. 
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to its original efficiency, thereby permit- 
ting the costlier part of the fuse to be 
used over and over again. Each renewal 
costs but a trifle and a stock on hand rep- 
resents only a small investment. Thus, 
Economy renewable Fuses, besides offer- 
ing the greatest possible protection 
against the fire and accident hazards of 
overloads, short-circuits, and the effect of 
lightning discharges on electrical circuits, 
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Fuse all electrical circuits in your plant 
and in your home with Economy Fuses 
to gain positive protection at least cost. 
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Fight or Farm 


In France and England everyone who can’t fight is 
backing up the fighters on farm and in factory. From 
time to time we have heard fragments of the battle 
behind the lines. But the great story of wartime agri- 
culture in Europe remains to be told. Two of The 
Country Gentleman’s keen special writers are now be- 
hind the battle lines in England and France, learning 
the war-enforced lessons of such farming as the world 
has never seen before. 


Cameron Mackenzie 


Reporter and business writer, is in England. Soon 
he will tell you how the landed estates have been 
turned into great agricultural enterprises; how tim- 
ber lands and game preserves are being called upon to 
play a part in feeding the nations; how the condition 
of the British farm tenant and laborer is changing. 
His are the stories of parks become food factories; of 
farm labor come into its own; of traditions violently 
upset. 


William Harper Dean 


Who is well known to readers of The Country Gentle- 
man, is in France. In early issues he will tell you why 
Europe’s bread is cheaper than America’s; of the use 
of American tractors and other farm machinery in 
Europe and the future for them there after the war; of 
stock breeding in wartime; of the agricultural future 
of the battlefields; what the’soldiers will do when they 
come home; what sort of farm immigration we may 
expect when peace comes; and above all, the practical 
lessons and new ideas in all this for American farmers. 
These articles we promise in the early future. In the 
issue that is out today you will find 


Seven Keys to Hog Feeding 
Everything Ties Back to the Farm 
Why Farm Labor Must be Skilled 

Starting An Apple Orchard 

A Crabtree Venture in Oil 


Invest One Dollar and Save a Hundred or Two. 
You can do this and more by subscribing to and profit- 
ing by what you read in 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy $1.00 the Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


“Wha—what sort of a game is this?” 
gulped Old Man Sprott, finding his voice 
with an effort. 

“Why,” said Cottle, smiling cheerfully, 
“T wouldn’t like to say off-hand and so 
early in the game, but you might call it 
golf. Yes, call it golf, and let it go at that.” 

At this point I wish to go on record as 
denying the rumor that our two old repro- 
bates showed the white feather. That first 
tee shot, and the manner in which it was 
made, was enough to inform them that they 
were up against a sickening surprise party; 
but, though startled and shaken, they did 
not weaken. They pulled themselves to- 
gether and drove the best they knew how, 
and I knew that for once I was to see their 
true golfing form uncovered. 

Cottle tucked his wooden club under his 
arm and started down the course, and from 
that time on he had very little to say. 
Uncle Billy and Old Man Sprott followed 
him, their heads together at a confidential 
angle, and I brought up the rear with the 
Ooley-cow, who had elected himself a gal- 
lery of one. 

The first hole is a long parfour. Poindex- 
ter and Sprott usually make it in five, sel- 
dom getting home with their seconds unless 
they have a wind behind them. Both used 
brassies and both were short of the green. 
Then they watched Cottle as he went for- 
ward to his ball. 

“That drive might have been a freak 
shot,’’ quavered Uncle Billy. 

“Lucky fluke, that’s all,’ said Old Man 
Sprott, but I knew and they knew that 

- they only hoped they were telling the truth. 

Cottle paused over his ball for an instant, 
examined the lie and drew a wooden spoon 
from his bag. Then he set himself, and 
the next instant the ball was on its way, a 
long, high shot, dead on the pin. 

“And maybe that was a fluke!’’ muttered 
the Ooley-cow under his breath. ‘“‘Look! 
He’s got the green with it!” 

From the same distance I would have 
played a full mid-iron and trusted in Provi- 
dence, but Cottle had used his wood, and I 
may say that never have I seen a ball better 
placed. It carried to the little rise of turf 
in front of the putting green, hopped once, 
and trickled onto the sand. I was not the 
only one who appreciated that spoon shot. 

“Say,” yapped Old Man Sprott, turning 
to Perkins, ‘“‘what are we up against here? 
Miracles?” 

“Yes, what have you framed up on us?” 
demanded Uncle Billy vindictively. 

“Something easy, gentlemen,’’ chuckled 
the Ooley-cow. ‘‘A soft thing from my 
home town. Probably he’s only lucky.” 

The two members of the Sure-Thing So- 
ciety went after their customary fives and 
got them, but Cottle laid his approach putt 
stone dead at the cup and holed out in four. 
He missed a three by the matter of half an 
inch. I could stand the suspense no longer. 
I took Perkins aside while the contestants 
were walking to the second tee. 

“You might tell a friend,” I suggested. 
“In strict confidence, what are they up 
against?” 

‘Something easy,’’ repeated the Ooley- 
cow, regarding me with his soft, innocent 
eyes. “‘They wanted it and now they’ve 
got it.” 

“But yesterday, when he played with 
both arms ” T began. 

“That was yesterday,’’ said Perkins. 
““You’ll notice that they didn’t have the de- 
cency to offer him a handicap, even when 
they felt morally certain that he had made 
a fool bet. Not that he would. have ac- 
cepted it—but they didn’t offer it. They’re 
wolves, clear to the bone, but once in 
a while a wolf bites off more than he can 
chew.’’ And he walked away from me. 
Right there I began reconstructing my 
opinion of the Ooley-cow. 

In my official capacity as stakeholder I 
saw every shot that was played that after- 
noon. I still preserve the original score 
card of that amazing round of golf. There 
are times when I think I will have it framed 
and present it to the club, with red-ink 
crosses against the thirteenth and four- 
teenth holes. I might even set a red-ink 
star against the difficult sixth hole, where 

Cottle sent another tremendous spoon shot 
down the wind, and took a four where most 
of our Class-A men are content with a five. 
I might make a notation against the tricky 
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“Twelve,” said Mr. Cott 
next July.” 
“And he broke his left armr 


explained the Ooley-cow. $ 
the use of it for—how ma 

“Oh, about six, I should ga 

‘Six years. A determined 
complish much in that ler 
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The Original Hexagon Cell 
Assures Efficient Radiation 


This hexagon cell is one of the visible 
signs by which you can identify quality 
in an automobile. It is original in 
Harrison Radiators, is an improved 
radiator construction which today 


pack any makes Harrison Radiators standard for Harrison ae 
Dealer to s : Radiator onan 
Be eyce the every quality a cooling system should Aaa by a 
toe possess, strength—lightness of weight hy 
cae: —free air passages—water circulation. Mate is 


The discriminating motorist who recog- 
nizes that engine efficiency begins with 
perfect cooling realizes the great bene- 
fit of a Harrison Radiator on his car. 


HARRISO) 


Original Hexagon Cellular Radiator 
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Wee esetums § Photographed in the Dark — 


EVERYONE — Under the 
pillow at night. 


The SUCCESS of 


ML 


has brought imitators 


: : Here is the purpose of this advertisement—that, having 
THE FARMER, —A match int s made up your mind to get an Ingersoll Radiolite, you ac- 
Peat ates ee res Ee tually get it. It is published for your protection. 

, Radiolites — genuine Radiolites — note the name — are 
made only by this company, Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
They all have INGERSOLL on the dial. No other lumi- 


nous dial watches are Radiolites. 


Another thing—outsiders are taking Ingersoll Watches 
with plain white dials and coating the figures and hands 
with a luminous material which obviously is not Radiolite. 
Remember that these are not Radiolite Ingersoll Watches. 


The countless advantages of a night-and-day watch, as 
shown by Ingersoll Radiolites, have become so well known 
that it is no wonder imitators have come—especially when 
the demand for Ingersoll Radiolites has passed factory 
capacity. Some of the uses are pictured on the border of 
this advertisement. They tell the story. 


Ingersoll Radiolites are real luminous dial watches. The 
figures are made of Ingersoll Radiolite and the hands thickly 
coated with it. NRadiolite is a substance containing real 
radium. The radium keeps the hands and figures glowing 
time in the dark for twelve years or more without need of 
exposure to the light. 


But that is only one advantage of Ingersoll Radiolites. 
Another—they are Ingersoll Watches—sturdy, accurate, 
reliable—with a quarter century of success behind them, 


and 50 million sales. 
’ Radiolite— 

Wath Re —~, There’s an Ingersoll for re $2.25: Tai Came 
diolite, $4.50. S(t everyone—sixteen different Seinen | lee 

2 B: sas F jar Inger- 
Hea bed models: Radiolite models, | GE ae 
handsome - plain dial models, jeweled - 
jeweled , 4 ‘ % 

models, and special models. 


a ( em $1.35 to $6.00 —in Canad 
INTHE GARAGE Dangerous : : pH 3 rene in Canada 


q _to os amatch. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco Montreal 


Illustrations ¥4 actual size. 

Radiolite Two- fj 
in - One, $2.50. 
In Canada aay Se ac 
$2.75. The day- Wagy = yy ° Eclipse Radio- 
and - night (ee ai f 5 lite, $3.00. In 
watch for $ Thr Canada $3.75. 
milady's 2 ~~ meal Thin model, 

‘ % = solid nickel 

case, guar- 


Strap Radiolite—$4.25. In Can- 
ada $4.75. The soldier and ci- 


THE MINER~Time inthe % “ wae ee of America and 
‘dark is what he wants. e : 


‘ your favorite bacon in the 
| form you like best 


‘five you not only exceptionally the rind carefully trimmed away, slices 
scious bacon, but bacon in just that are absolutely uniform, and cut 
in you prefer, Swift’s “Premium” _ neither too thick nor too thin! 

$n three convenient ways. 


Serve Swift’s “Premium” Bacon often. 
Seven days a week your family would 
enjoy the flavor the famous Swift cure 
gives. You will appreciate the conven- 
f ience of getting their favorite bacon in 
ch appetizing slices! Slices with the fotm you prefer. 


; Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


aft’s “Premium” Bacon 


Cn get it in the always popular 
/f in slices put up snugly and 
‘sealed in glass jars or protected 
foment-wrapped boxes. 


The Mew Shaving Stick 


CoLcGAaTte’s “Handy Grip” combines economy, convenience, 
speed, and comfort better than any other shaving preparation. We 
couldn’t improve the soap, so in each detail of economy and con- 
venience we improved the box to make it worthy of its contents. 


eee e) 
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“The Last Word in Shaving — 
Convenience & Economy 
A*Handy Grip” should be in every soldier's kit _ 
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NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed inthe hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 
A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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ALITY FOLHS—By IRVIN S. COBB 


oR CREM trade ON 


Everybody eum! 


Knows Valve-in-Head 
Means Buick 


ND the majority demand not only 

the Valve-in-Head principle, but 
the Buick development in which that , 
principle reaches highest efficiency. ge 


Buick popularity is built on the 
substantial foundation of dependable 
service —built on the Buick record 
for power and economy in fuel and 
tires, through strenuous and lonp- 
distance driving. 


In the models for 1918 there is wide 
range of style—a still more pleasing 
“ dignity with grace and beauty of line. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars __ 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, FLINT, MICH. 


; Branches in all principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 
b NOTE--The Car Shown in Illustration is E6-45 
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Westclox 
BIG BEN 


A. Lifetime Friend 


| HE Big Ben man in the 
evening of life enjoys am- 


) 


q bition’s contentful reward. 
tig Ben to him 1s a lifetime friend. 
And you, in retrospect, at three-score- 
nd-ten, will thank Big Ben of Westclox 
mr each cheery morning call—his faith- 
al comradeship through life—his thrifty 
sgarding of your hours: 


| “Good fellow, Big Ben, he helped me 
ve on time!”’ 


| 


La Salle, Ill.,U.S.A. 


—_—____ 


Western Clock Co. 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep-Meter 


Big Ben of Westclox is respected by all 
—sentinel of time throughout the world. 
He’s loyal, dependable and his ring is true 
—ten half-minute calls or steadily for five 
minutes. 

Back of Big Ben stands a community of clock- 
makers. Each year they build more than four mil- 


lion alarms—accurate, long-lived, almost friction- 
free. And Big Ben is their masterpiece. 


Big Ben is six times factory tested. At your 
jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States, $3.50 in Canada. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price if your jeweler 
doesn’t stock him. 


Makers of Westclox 


tN 
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VLE? 23%. | 
lectrical 
Sets 


Your Boy is Building His Future Today 


**Well, son, what would you like to have for Christmas?’’ is the 
question of the hour in your home. Boylike, the lad tells you that he 


wants a present that will give him “‘lots of fun.’’ 

: =o Rollo Bo And then you ask yourself, ““What do / want him to have?’’? You . a 

i t are = realize that his play guides and directs his thoughts and ambitions —and Submarine 

i LECT CAL cog tee een upon his thoughts and ambitions of today are built his character and The Gilbert Submarine “G-150 
i trical Set of Experimental Apparatus— achievements of tomorrow. ; sca ous eae 4 
B peeethcs a pikes dee on Gilbert Toys meet this double test of fun and education. The boy under its own power 
i ee ke ace Nee Set Bas delights in them because they appeal to his desire for variety and they and continues its course below tl 
f] —- weight and magnets that pick up objects. challenge his skill and ingenuity. The parents appreciate Gilbert Toys tamenineiry oo Be He 
= ie Ae ecene pl se Ane Baek because they awaken and develop the constructive and engineering ability wu tOnceseaiee : 

f aed atonta that are Le done every which builds cities; the knowledge of electricity which plays such a large _ Non-sinkable; 1314 inches lon 
day bygrown-upelectrical engineers. It's part in modern science; the sleight-of-hand dexterity which stimulates emigre) pa ee 


fun that’s worth while—teaches and dem- 
onstrates the secrets of electricity. 

Set No. 3004 contains all parts for building 
motor and other apparatus; also for conduct- 
ing 100 experiments. Price $5; in Canada, 
$7.50. Other Gilbert Electrical Sets, $1, $2.50 
and $10; in Canada, $1.50, $3.75 and $15. 


iy 


ear 


quick thinking and quick acting; the interest in military and naval devel- 
opment which safeguards the nation. 

Around Erector—the world’s best-known toy—I have built a com- 
plete line of Gilbert Toys. The name, Gilbert, is your guarantee of 


everything that a worth-while toy should be. Dealers 
everywhere sell Gilbert Toys. Gou.G Ves 


Detachable 


for 12 carthidgee oe 


M: 
da 


Automatic Traverse 
Elevation. 


Elevating Crank 


Electric | 
Motors 


Gilbert Toys in- 
clude all kinds of 


: one here 
c toy motors. The 
electri z ert Motor P-82. 


mat 5 Fe 


One of the hundreds 


of original models 


Machine Gy 


vn ig known as Gilb : ‘ , 4 . ‘ 
| Dida aoe wonderful times with which boys can build ouedy}, Aim! Fire! Bang-j 
this motor by operating mechanical with Erector Machine Gun et works, this | 


shots per seco 


: 


et ee 


Spe oad 


1S Frector models. It is just 
ike see power motor, Is woun 
for battery use and also has a Faas 
attachment. Price $3.50; in Cana a5 
$5.25. Other Gilbert Toy Motors 
$1 to $5; in Canada, $1.50 
to $7.50. 


Note all the fe 


Which are just like “erro tows 


e€ “‘sure-enot 


es 


emperor 


ES 


Gives you 
materialsand 
tions for co! 


What con-_ inthem because they’re true! They’re 


ie Ffo. lo Boys: struction exactly like the real thing. Eregtor chemistry 
ke yon roo toy have girders have lapped interlocking edges 
g. Fi a mi fone por. pcseet pice Ask (a Ee eons ale all my 
‘ith of in > Te ill or Jim or Harry—any of your own) so you can build with square, ; nickel-p 
$2.25, pe 33 an Price of Baker’ chums—which builds the most, the four-sided columns, instead of flat to make oor 
; 50,° 1 Canada strongest and best models. They will strips, and your models are “strong as 
c all answer—Erector! Well,then,isn’t - a horse’’ instead of flimsy and shaky. filter papers, magic Wi 
Erector the construction toy you want Besides, Erector is the construction Sree Besos Canada, 
this Christmas? Of course it is! toy which has every piece stamped ac- 


I guess I’ve never got over being a__curately out of steel, scientifically made 
- and correct in design and 
proportion. The big rein- 
forced steel wheels in the 
Erector sets are grooved 
and hubbed for every 
engineering purpose. 
With most sets you 
get the powerful Erector 
Electric Motor which 
operates with reversing 
switch base, control 


Write for the Big Holiday nm 
my boys’magazine, Gilbert It} 
Tells all about Gilbert Toys. | 
ae the = oe - 
nstitute for Boys — how f 
win degrees, splendid gold watch, | 
handsome gold fraternity & / 
a good salaried position (in ) 
or near your home town) / AC 
with us during the Holi- 7”) 
day season. 119 

It’s all explained in New Ha 
this issue of Tips. Pl ease sent 


the importance to you 
boys of having things 
genuine. So I have 
studied and worked as 
hard to make Erector 
mechanically true as 
other men do to make 
a bridge strong or a 
building architectur- 


Give exhibitions—earn 
money —with one of these 
dandy Mysto Magic Sets. You 
can do wonderful tricks just 


Set No. 4 


Includes the Erector 
Electric Motor and every 


like real magicians; give regular shows at éesentialienpinesring part 2 Send today for 
parties, churches, halls. These sets contain ally correct. F for building all winds 6 Meer geN seed pot free copy. the ( 
appara for some of the most famous tricks You can build toy machinery and build- etc. in of the fun % Cc ye number of yo|¥ 
of Ge Bee Cae: Any boy can do them | " id k y ings—big girders, large you'll have, hooking up’ Fill Out Cou- Toy Tips. f 
with a little practice. rN d ll wheels, shaft- on an 

Mysto Macc Set 2004 contains many stee ridges, sky reper aaah el ae eee 


ing, corner plates, angle this sturdy motor to a 


sont fe phe an» model that will-actually 


in Canada $7.50. Other work when you turn on 
Erector sets, $1 to $25; i C ! 
inCanada,$1.50to$37.50, the power: 


mystifying tricks, with fine Magician’s Wand, 
big poster and my fine Manual of Magic 
Knowledge, ‘‘How to Become an Enter- 
tainer’’, etc. Price $5; in Canada, $7.50. 
Other Gilbert Mysto Magic Sets, $1, $2, $3 
and $10; in Canada, $1.50, $3, $4.50 and $15. 


scrapers, battleships, 
machineswithErector 
and never lose interest 
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as passed is so indefinitely worded in certain sections that 
lawyers and accountants with the greatest experience in 
¢ pay eight dollars for a hat, or is slim and tax matters cannot tell how, in some*very important 
si teen and can pay twenty dollars, Jane will contrive her a headpiece that puts respects, it will apply. An expert has calculated that according to one reading of the 
jit on her best points and has some snap in it. She will manage to give every excess-profits section the war tax of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana would be 
tho buys a hat an agreeable impression that the shop hasn’t had anything on sixteen million and odd dollars, while according to another reading it would be thirteen 
niall summer except just to fit that particular headpiece on that particular head. millions and odd—a difference of almost three million dollars for one typical big concern. 
aiges her help capably. One of Chicago’s leading lawyers has declared that it will take one hundred Treasury 
sr atural taste, tact and shrewdness have been improved by fifteen years’ rulings and court decisions to determine how the law, in its entirety, applies. A recent 
iee—and hard work. So the shop flourishes in a modest way. Its net profit Washington dispatch announced that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue was about 
tiusand dollars a year. But the actual money investment is small, consisting to appoint an Excess Profits Advisory Board to assist his bureau in construing and 
mistock hats, feathers, ribbons, artificial flowers, show cases. Five thousand applying that particular section of the act, and an Advisory Board of Legal Review, 
“composed of prominent attorneys of large experience,” to deal especially with the 
ollawyers who have studied the new war-revenue act say Jane’s war taxes this more technical legal phases of the problem. 
vii mount to twenty-nine hundred and forty dollars, or practically half her income. So the first fact that one encounters in studying the new revenue law is a regrettable 
oly Congress did not intend that, for the law says an individual, in computing degree of ambiguity and uncertainty—which might, it would seem, have been avoided 
yeexcess-profits tax,’ may deduct from net profits six thousand dollars and nine when the bill was under consideration for practically six months. 
sn/on the capital invested. But a further provision seems clearly to make this But aside from that it is certain that the law will operate with extraordinary inequality. 
i. applicable only to profits which do not exceed fifteen per cent on the capital Take two instances of the way it affects what may fairly be considered as war profits: 
fe, with no de- Several years ago 
three men bought a 
comparatively small 
and moribund factory 
which was suitable for 
making a certain article 
of cutlery. The Amer- 
ican market for that par- 
ticular article—or for 
those particular grades 
of the article—had been 
pretty largely captured 
by German manufac- 
turers and naturally 
there was an impression 
in the trade that Amer- 
ican manufacturers 
couldn’t turn out so 
good an article as the 
Germans did at thesame 
price. 

The three Americans 
did not share that im- 
pression. They purposed 
to demonstrate to the 
trade that at least as 
good an American ar- 


Js in business 
ership are not 


‘for their per- 
-vices—unless 
pa themselves a 
ty, which few 


riet construc-, 
> law—almost 
ofits are sub- 
sation at rates 
‘rom twenty- 
0 xty per cent, 
heixty per cent 
ies to about 
fo'ths of her en- 


Hh ticle could be had at 
m, be hoped the at least as low a price. 
sur Department They invested twenty 
fny apply the thousand dollars apiece 
ee\ding to what in the venture. They 
ris probably also invested their abil- 
tt say instead of ity and experience in 
dir to what it making and selling mer- 
lly id say—thus chandise, and they 


p invested much enthusi- 
asm. They set to work 
establishing their Amer- - 
ican trade-mark in the 
preémpted field and 
building up a goodwill 
for it. War came along 
and shut off German im- 
ports. Then, naturally, 
they went over the top. 

This year they are 
cashing in. Net profits 


g Jane and 
of other small 
§ which are in 
mn ituation, But 
WN{yn advices at 


s 4 o et will probably be a hun- 

jill os ol jo ond a dred and eighty thou- 
er So Congress heb VL sand dollars. The new 
*diractically six revenue law allows them 


to deduct from that 
At the Athletic Club nine per cent on the in- 
vestment plus a flat 
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exemption of three thousand dollars—this being a corpora- 
tion instead of an individual or partnership—or eighty-four 
hundred dollars in all. 

On their net profits which exceed the exemption but do 
not exceed fifteen per cent on the capital invested, it taxes 
them twenty per cent. But as fifteen per cent on the capital 
invested is only nine thousand dollars this rate of taxation 
applies to only six hundred dollars of profits. 

On profits which exceed fifteen per cent of the invest- 
ment but do not exceed twenty per cent—that is, on three 
‘thousand dollars—the tax is twenty-five per cent. On the 
next three thousand dollars it is thirty-five per cent. On 
forty-eight hundred dollars—the amount in excess of 
twenty-five per cent on the capital but not in excess of 
thirty-three per cent—the tax is forty-five per cent. On 
all remaining profits the tax is sixty per cent. The war-tax 
bill comes to approximately a hundred thousand dollars, 
or more than half the profits. 

For another case we may take the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. Net profits in 1914 were six million dollars. 
For the first seven months of this year they were at the 
rate of fifty-six millions a year. Of course these are war 
profits. But the balance sheet shows assets of two hundred 
and eighty-five million dollars. Whatever the capital 
investment may be the company is entitled to deduct nine 
per cent on it; so the highest rate of taxation will scarcely 
touch its profits. 

A smaller steel company, which has been enjoying large 
war profits, recently published a statement for eight months 
of the current year. It figures its war tax at twenty-seven 
per cent of net profits—against more than fifty per cent 
in the case of the small concern which was taken as the 
first example. 

That inequality runs throughout, because Congress 
finally recognized nothing but the money actually invested 
in the business. It said, in effect, that a man was entitled 
to earn nine per cent on his actual investment, and every- 
thing above that should be subjected to a heavy tax. 

Now in the case of the great standardized businesses, 
with heavy capital investment, that rule may be tolerable. 
It is well known, for instance, that the Standard Oil com- 
panies have always earned a high return on their invest- 
ment; and nowadays, with war prices for gasoline, and so 
on, they are making big profits. Yet they have a huge 
investment, so this war tax touches them much more 
lightly than it does many small concerns. 

On the basis of last year’s profits it has been calculated 
that the Atlantic Refining Company—an eastern refining 
and marketing Standard Oil concern—would pay twenty- 
two and nine-tenths per cent of its net earnings in war 
taxes; that the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, cover- 
ing a good part of the Middle West, would pay thirty- 
seven and seven-tenths, and the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company, covering the Southwest, would pay nineteen and 
eight-tenths. On the whole, the tax would take about 
one-quarter of net profits. 


Heavy Burdens on Small Business 


OR such big concerns as the Harvester Trust and the 
Chicago packers it will be fairly negligible, because net 
profits hardly exceed fifteen per cent on the investment. 
But everybody with any experience of business knows 
that—especially as to concerns which are small as com- 
pared with these big institutions—ability and goodwill are 
often greater factors in earnings than the money invest- 
ment is. That applies to innumerable businesses. 

Here is a trade journal which has established itself as an 
authority in its field. It was founded more than fifty years 
ago, and because it has always been conducted with ability 
it has a strong position. People engaged in that trade 
know it, trust it, refer to it for trade information. In fifty 
years, in short, it has built up a large goodwill value. 
Before the war it earned seventy-five thousand dollars a 
year net. But war has greatly increased the cost of paper 
and other materials as well as of labor. This year it will 
earn only sixty thousand dollars. 

The money invested is but forty thousand dollars. 
Almost all city publications of that sort are printed in 
some big establishment in which they have no interest as 
owners, for a big plant can print twenty papers of com- 
paratively small circulation much more cheaply than the 
work could be done in twenty little separate plants. 

What counts in this journal is not at all the money in- 
vested, but the editorial ability and the goodwill which 
that ability has created. The new revenue law, however, 
will take about half of this journal’s net profits—though 
its profits are actually smaller because of the war instead 
of larger—as against about one-quarter of the Standard 
Oil companies’ profits and of the munition-making steel 
companies’ profits. 

As it happens the founders of this journal are dead and 
the business is now owned in equal shares by five successors. 
Before the war each of those five families drew fifteen 
thousand dollars a year from the business. War costs and 
war taxes will reduce their incomes this year to less than 
half that. For them the war amounts to an income tax of 
more than fifty per cent on a fifteen-thousand-dollar income. 


There are twenty-odd thousand newspapers and peri- 
odical publications in the United States. The above illus- 
tration applies to almost all the prosperous ones among 
them, for publishing is typical of those businesses which 
depend upon ability for their earning power rather than 
upon the cash invested. 

There are a number of daily newspapers in the United 
States that make more than five hundred thousand dollars 
a year net profit. They have a certain investment in print- 
ing presses, but that investment has relatively nothing to 
do with their earnings. Anybody with money or credit can 
set up a plant sufficient to print a daily newspaper. In- 
numerable people have done it, but comparatively few of 
them have made a profitable newspaper. Greeley, Childs, 
Medill, Pulitzer had no money to speak of; but they had 
a genius for the newspaper business. This revenue act 
seems to regard that genius as bogus, or negligible, and 
the money invested as the only legitimate source of profit. 

The book-publishing business is in the same category. 
Only a few of the well-known publishing houses have any 
plant to speak of. Mostly they get their printing done at 
some big printing establishment. If the house is successful 
and useful it is because somebody at the head of it has a 
special ability in judging books and selling them—not 
because he owns a certain number of printing presses. 


The Tax on Personal Ability 


HEN the staff of the prosperous publishing house— 

whether it publishes a newspaper, a magazine or 
books—put their hats on their heads and the concern’s in- 
tangible goodwill in their pockets and go home to dinner, 
all that they leave behind is mere dead machinery, worth 
so much a pound. If it should burn up overnight the only 
result would be a temporary inconvenience. But the 
revenue act says it is the only thing to be considered. 

You may not have realized—as Congress finally did 
not—the tremendous part which intangible assets, such 
as ability and goodwill, play in business. But you can 
realize it by walking half a dozen blocks on any thriving 
retail street and looking about. Many of the shop win- 
dows, you notice, are arranged to catch the feminine eye. 
The materials in that hat—the actual cash investment— 
may be worth three or four dollars. The taste and skill 
with which they are combined are what sell it. The name 
on that corset could not be bought for a trainload of whale- 
bone and linen; years of ability and energy have gone into 
establishing its goodwill. The name over this shoe shop is 
worth many times the value of all its ponderable contents. 

In this window you notice a toilet article—famous for 
years. Its name is almost as familiar to you as your own. 
You buy it as a matter of course. The original owner of the 
name made a fortune out of it. The business now is worth 
millions. But it never owneda plant. The proprietor had 
a formula for making the article and ideas as to how it 
ought to be put up and sold. Having the formula anybody 
could get the ingredients together and mix them in the pre- 
scribed way. That was a mere mechanical, manufacturing 
affair. The proprietor simply got somebody with a suitable 
plant to make the article for him. That was easier than 
bothering about it himself. The business will probably pay 
a fifty-per-cent war tax, while the man who supplied the 
merely mechanical accessory of putting the ingredients 
together, but who has a large plant investment, may pay 
five per cent or nothing. 

One of the conspicuous objects on ‘a celebrated retail 
street is a certain ta]l hotel. Years ago the manager of that 
hotel demonstrated a genius for thet particular business in 
a smaller place. People liked to go to his establishment, 
where they were sure to be comfortable and well fed. He 
wanted a larger field and looked ambitiously to the famous 
street referred to. 

To buy the ground and build there a hotel such as he had 
in mind would take several million dollars. He had no 
million dollars, but that was no obstacle. He had his 
demonstrated ability, his established goodwill. So some 
men who had a great many million dollars were perfectly 
ready to build the hotel for him, knowing he would make 
a success of it. 

He died some time ago and probate proceedings dis- 
closed that his investment had grown to about two million 
dollars—consisting of furniture, stores and so on—and he 
made a net profit of eight hundred thousand a year. The 
revenue bill would permit a deduction of nine per cent on 
the actual investment, leaving six hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars to be taxed at rates running from twenty 
to sixty per cent, though profits are no greater now than 
before the war. Incidentally the land on which the hotel 
stands has more than doubled in value; but the landown- 
ers pay no war tax because their return does not exceed 
nine per cent on the value of the tangible property. Of 
course the important things there weren’t land, bricks and 
timber, but the hotel man’s ability and goodwill. 

Here is an ingenious invention whose name is also very 
familiar to you. Asit happens, its makers own a big plant, 
but for some years they have made more of the article than 
their plant can turn out, so quite a proportion of their out- 
put has been manufactured for them in a plant that they 


ot 
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have no interest in as owners. As to profits on th 
their product which is made in their own plant t} 
course entitled to deduct nine per cent of the yal 
plant. But as to that part—no doubt as good 
way—which is made in another plant they can 
deduction. 

Somewhere in New York stands an Italian yj 
proprietor came to this country with no money, 
ideas. He came from a famous tobacco distric¢ 
ideas ran in that direction. He began to mix cert 
of smoking tobacco in a certain way, and to ¢ 
people to buy the product. Gradually more peop 
it. He had no plant, no capital investment to 
He simply had the trick of getting a certain eon 
of tobacco and selling it. In time so many pe 
buying this combination that he sold the bran 
tobacco trust for so much money that he can spen 
of his days in the Italian villa ruminating on the 
of American tax laws if he chooses. 

For if he had kept the business—which made 
ings on a small capital investment because it h: 
lished a highly valuable goodwill—this new rey 
would have taken about half his net profits, ] 
he sold his goodwill the purchaser is entitled to tr 
legitimate investment and to deduct nine per ce 
price paid therefor. 

The law says that the capital invested in a b 
nine per cent of which may be deducted from prof 
figuring war taxes—shall be: ‘‘[1] Actual cash 
{2] the actual cash value of tangible property paic 
than cash ; [8] paid-in or earned surplus 
divided profits used or employed in the business, 
of undivided profits earned during the taxable ye; 
provided the goodwill, trade marks, trade bran 
chise of a corporation or partnership or other ij 
property shall be included as invested capital if 
poration or partnership made payment bona fide 
specifically as such in cash or tangible property,’ 

In other words, goodwill, trade marks, trade br 
like intangible assets are not regarded asa legitim: 
of earnings when in the hands of the man who crea’ 
but they are regarded as a legitimate investme 
business when in the hands of a man who bought 

Some years ago a clever woman established a 
cigarettes on the market and presently sold the br: 
goodwill—for a million dollars. The purchaser ca 
ninety thousand dollars from earnings; but thi 
herself could have claimed no deduction on ac 
goodwill. Now business fairly bristles with insta 
that—illustrations of the indubitable fact that 
established trade marks, goodwill, patents and 
tangible assets are about as important on the 
the actual cash investment. 


Curiosities of the Tax Law 


OU have invented a useful article—say ana 
churn or a self-cleansing cream separator. | 
someone else manufacture and market it, merely; 
royalty on each machine sold. Your royalties am 
hundred thousand dollars a year. You have n 
whatever invested. So the revenue act, under 
excess-profits section, taxes you a flat eight pe 
your net income after deducting six thousand doll 
tax is seventy-five hundred and twenty dollars a 
Suppose, however, you wish to market your | 
separator yourself, getting someone else, who hi 
able plant, to manufacture it for you. In that ' 
must invest some capital in an office and selling f 
nalia, perhaps in a warehouse. Say you invest tw 
thousand dollars. Doing the selling yourself, yc 
expect a little greater net return. Put it at a hunt 
ten thousand a year. After the deductions men 
the bill and the small amounts subject to taxa 
rate less than sixty per cent, about a hundred " 
dollars of your income will be taxed at sixty per ') 
your tax bill—under the excess-profits section an¢/ 
regard to the income tax proper—will be sixty’ 
dollars. 

Suppose you saw that coming and didn’t like i 
went to a farm-implement concern and said “ 
business here which earns more than a hun 
ayear net. I will sell it to you, including my P2 
million dollars; it will pay you better than ten pe 
the money.”’ The implement company buys your 
and patent. It earns a hundred and ten thousan 
net as before. But the implement company de 
per cent on a million dollars, or ninety thousan 
and pays practically no war excess-profits tax. 

In one position the churn pays seventy-five 
dollars tax, in another position it pays sixty tho 
lars, in still another it pays virtually nothing. 
same churn and virtually the same busin 
through. Congress regards the cash inves 
million dollars in buying your patent as the onl 
portant thing; whereas, of course, the onl 
tant thing is the ability which made the inv 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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mere mention of the fact is 
sthisstory; but Steve Vinton 
bit of free verse now and 
ae is much in extenuation. 
vung and a 
y he did a 
ork; had 
mey and 
nds. The 
bit of verse 
9 him out 
| parks or 
‘d rooms, 
gether re- 
wr the pres- 
affairs. 
years old, 
or, with 
le travel 


. Initself 
itesachal- 
Still, 


eked, him- 
‘was a fine 
sh to her appreciation. He acknowledged her 
nth afterward she wrote again. Steve found 
h| remembered the angular beauty of the writing 
Fopiried the second letter with a sense of inner 


3no question about it at all. Here was a real 
el\was writing, he thought, above the writing for 
i(' the freedom and wide-revealing charm which 
‘)rect themselves to a loved or understanding 
\dvhich would become dumb and helpless before 
thught of the crowd. 
vy, Steve found that he could write to M. H. as 
er written before. 
a vernal night. He was at home, and alone, 
I manservant. He turned off the electric bulb 
s osk. Moonlight and south wind stole in—a 
5 full and red as Mars. The far glory of 
ain the purple south. 
sé'ame to Steve of his own idiocy; but that 
T n he felt he wanted to be a pilgrim, with but a 
a oe begin again and find this woman. She 
‘real than a skylark whose song comes out of 
| \tshe had spoiled everything else for him. He 
0.) to her now. 
fo, instead. It was the kind of writing that 
or the moment the sense of time and space. 
the letter into a box while the witchery of the 
ht till enchanted. 
t 7, a bit burned, the next morning, and saddled 
p ‘of hours, transferring the slight strain to his 
‘re going downtown. There was a note from 
/ad found a portrait or print of him somewhere 
ted on it deliciously. 
hd whether you are half so impressive as that?” 
‘aired; and added: ‘‘I wonder whether you 
i is lam—plain, plain, plain? . . .” 
ait. The accepted laws of beauty did not 
if to his forming picture of her; but she 
of for him beyond care and canon—dark, 
¢; a manifestation of eyes, lips and mind— 
ge part of a human being utterly vague in 
PUY of hers thralled him. It was so blithe in 
ey keen and accurate in mental matters. In- 
né words animated his interlacing emotions. Her 
t to his June-night letter. She never forgot her 
rdinstant; but his writing that night had carried 
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her up and up. She gave him a bit of rapture in answer 
to it—the first real rapture Steve Vinton had ever known. 
Her letter also expressed a deep dread of disappointing 


him—if they ever met. Almost any woman would have 
done this to keep a man from looking too high; but Steve 
didn’t believe she was plain, even though she repeated it. 
Bright men are very dull at times. Steve must have re- 
trenched a little in his next letter—perhaps used his head 
instead of his heart, which had sufficed so far. His dull- 
ness was not so much in retrenchment—the world teaches 
any man that—but in the time he chose for cooling the 
solution. He had caught her at her highest—literally on 
the wing. 

Then he learned what silence meant; he saw his own 
crudity. He was uptown and downtown as usual; but 
other people did his work. He ate little, slept little; his 
vitality was prodigious, a miracle maturing in his breast— 
mightily and madly in love for the first time in his life, 
and with a woman he had never seen. 

He forced himself into the woods alone for four days, and 
returned to his upper room—something like an intolerable 
sickness of tension in his breast as he looked over the pile 
of accumulated mail. Nonefrom M.H. . . He looked 
again. The fact was the same, and it was a fact formed of 
chilled steel. 

He sat down and began the fight all over again. He 
must have remained in stillness two hours. A servant 
entered with afternoon mail of the day—thickness of thin 
tough sheets that crinkled, the much-loved angular hand- 
writing—bounty to the starving; yet he was afraid. 

She had been away. She had been very busy and half 
ill with a friend’s illness. . . . It was so wonderful to 
feel herself writing again. . . She had got so she 
could open his last letter now without gasping. 

That was the way the news of her hurt was broken to 
him—five sentences of commonplaces, and one of pulse and 
passion and pain. With every sentence in her letter, she 
was withdrawing. He saw it as he read, and the breath 
and blood seemed hardly to move in his breast. She spoke 
of her house and street, and the tension of Europe; and 
then it came like a ery that formerly her intuitions did not 
betray. She expressed the thought that it was woman’s one 
deadly sin to mistake a voice. Finally she confessed that 
she did not mean to write again for the present—that she 
might go to Europe. 

His eyes turned up at last to the room in which he sat— 
the study and trophy room. It shocked him with its 
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abject silliness—boyish things that he 
had not put away. He glanced at his 
books and guns—things that should 
have been passed long since to children 
behind. He saw the 
pitiful smugness of 
his own work. All 
healthy men get such 
hours as these; but in 
the midst of them a 
man thinks he alone 
is persecuted. Devils 
and angels walked 
with him in the upper 
room that night—at 
least, his thoughts 
swept the whole dis- 
tance from black to 
white, and backagain. 

He decided to go to 
M. H.; to see her face 
toface... . . shes 
just a woman,” he 
saidtohimself. ‘‘The 
gods are far away. 
For her sake, for mine, 
we must talk this over 
and learn whether we 
can be sane a 

There wasn’t a 
straight line in this 
decision. Steve knew 
it vaguely. It wasn’t 
either chivalrous or 
truthful. She was 
brave. Shehad asked 
him not to write, be- 
cause it was nobler to 
endure the present 
pain than to lose the 
dreamentirely. Steve 
couldn’t altogether lie 
to himself. His heart 
told him that he had 
found the big Helen 
who waits for every man; but his mind answered that, ten 
to one, he was bound in his own imagination—that the fra- 
grance which intoxicated him and the ardor that blinded 
were both intensified by passing through the mists of 
dreams. He loved because he had not seen her. 

Without writing, Steve went to New York and presented 
his card at her apartment house, opposite a small park. It 
was returned after several minutes with the word that Miss 
Hermon was out. . . . No; she was not out of the 
city—at least, no word to this effect had been left. 

No; it would be quite impossible to tell when she would 
return. Miss Hermon lived alone. . . Her comings 
and goings were quite unreckonable. 

Steve wondered why it had taken the servant several 
minutes to learn this. All day he lounged about his hotel 
and tried again in the evening, with the same result. 

“Has Miss Hermon been at home since morning?” he 
asked. 

The answer was evasive. He couldn’t laugh at himself. 
A sudden strange sickness swept through his arteries. He 
felt a desert-island loneliness, his ship sinking into the 
horizon. He saw the courage and delicacy of a woman 
who could suffer alone and in silence, while he had come 
to have a torturing illusion broken. 

He was sick, like the big town around him; sick of him- 
self, sick with heat, full of horrible grinding. He had lost 
his humor. His thought of Steve Vinton loose like a mad- 
man in old New York—forcing himself to a woman’s door, 
only to be turned away, almost crying aloud against the 
thought of just a door between them—brought no lightness 
with it. People stared at him. He could not have for- 
given another man his own emotions. 

He crossed the street and strode into one of the hot 
shaded roads of the little park. He was trying hard to get 
himself in hand a last time. He realized vaguely that he 
was not conducting himself like a modern American; this 
was more like Balzac and Hugo days—an infatuation of 
Europe a century ago. He had brooded too much—hours 
of writing to her—hours of living with her letters—hours of 
conceiving beauty round his own image of her. He had 
bound himself in his own creation. The way out was the 
way of pain—pain of detachment and denial. 

The next morning he went to the little park, but not to 
her house. Men and women and children passed him. 
Steve suddenly became prey to the thought that she 
might be watching him—that she might even be here 
(Concluded on Page 63) 
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GENEVA, August 26, 1917. 

NE passes from Bern to Geneva, from the shades of 
Q the Jungfrau to those of Mont Blanc, into an atmos- 

phere of sweet peace. Bern, the capital of Switzer- 
land, haunted by the agents of the belligerents, nervous 
with a sense of impending trouble, is but one step removed 
from a war city. Gracious Geneva-by-the-Lake is farther 
away from the focus of trouble. Also, the prevailing blood 
here is French; the people do things with a Gailic light- 
ness; whereas Bern is Germanic and heavy. 

To-day is Sunday. A broad avenue bordering the lake 
stretches beneath my window. This morning a bicycle road 
race finished on that avenue, amid tremendous cheer- 
ing from the populace, and a general human fuss that 
reminded me of Paris. This afternoon the lake was 
sprinkled with little pleasure boats; also, there was a swim- 
ming race. Along the quais all the world and his girl 
paraded. The atmosphere here is a little unhealthy for 
interned German soldiers; so one misses the green-blue- 
gray uniform on the streets. 

The interned French poilu, on the other hand, is every- 
where—almost always accompanied by a girl. He lounges 
on the quais; he sits on the park benches; he takes the 
ladies boat riding; he fishes. This is a red-letter day in 
my existence. I have seen hundreds of thousands of people 
fishing in Europe, but I have never, until this afternoon, 
seen one of them catch a fish. That hitherto unparalleled 
feat was performed in my sight this afternoon by a 
Frenchman; and people came from blocks away to look at 
a flopping shiner six inches long. 


GENEVA, August Twenty-seventh. 

Time out of mind, Geneva has been a favorite residence 
for persons wanting to escape from the summer heat of 
Italy, the anemic Julys and Augusts 
of France, and from all seasons in 
Germany. Since the tourists. travel 
no more, it ought to be its real self 
again for the first time in a hundred 
years. But it isn’t. The most pleas- 
ant Swiss city, on the whole, for steady 
summer-and-winter residence, it has 
drawn well-to-do refugees wholesale. 
Serbia, as the world knows, is gone 
for the present—a nation without ter- 
ritory. The average Serbian woman, 
child or old man serves the country 
little by staying in that narrow strip 
of barren land wherein the “army of 
tired old men” is fighting. So four 
thousand Serbians have added them- 
selves to the population of Geneva; in 
fact, there is a sprinkling from all the 
Balkans. 

In my last letter I recorded the fail- 
ure of my search through the allied 
resorts of the Bernese Oberland for 
the slackers, the people who have left 
their native lands because they can- 
not stand the war. Here the search 
has been a little more successful. 
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I announce with pride, and yet with truth, that the speci- 
mens I have discovered come mainly from the Central 
Powers. A friend of mine encountered in an American bar, 
the other day, an Austrian of noble birth whom he once 
knew in Vienna. Wounded on the Rumanian Front, he 
had obtained permission to pass his convalescence in 
Switzerland. ‘‘And I’m not going back,” he said. “I’ve 
had enough of this smelly war. My physician can keep 
discovering new complications.” 

Only the other day, as the newspapers recorded at the 
time, a German princeling, passing his convalescence 
from wounds in a town on-the German side of Lake Con- 
stance, was smuggled across the lake by his pacifist mother 
to the tune of volley firing by the sentinels. Many 
wounded Germans, equally disgusted with the war but 
possessed of a smaller pull, have managed somehow to 
cross the frontier. When the time comes for return to the 
ranks they will be posted as deserters, to be shot if found. 
Nevertheless, they prefer disgrace, exile and expropriation 
of property to the man mills of the Kaiser. 


Queer Fish in Geneva 


HIS is one reason why the German Government is at 

present so terribly strict about letting anyone cross the 
frontier. The Austrians, more humane and easy-going, are 
less severe. We have in our hotel, for example, an Austrian 
prince, an attractive man of some fifty years, passing the 
summer in Geneva with a lady. Further, we have a rich 
Turk who eats a good deal, and who told an American of 
his acquaintance that he had left Constantinople because 
the dinners were getting so bad. 

Geneva is a catchall for those odd fish of civilization 
wholly at outs with the present state of the world or with 
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to Italy—By Will Irw 


their own fatherlands—a city of originals and ¢ 
Often you pick out those sports of the social 
by their very appearance. Every morning I m 
pleasant walk of the Quai Mont Blanc an old; 
dressed in white flannel. Apparently he has ney 
hair or his beard in all his life. Hatless, and | 
little when the sun pours into his eyes, he walk 
hands clasped behind him and appears to medi 
looks like a cleaned-up duplicate of Schlatter the 
Odd fish—they are here in schools. Over at § 
an ex-King of Greece keeps a toy court. Somewl! 
suburbs of this town Romain Rolland, at outs will 
is shaping another of his three-decker novels. §) 
else the anonymous author of J’Accuse is expo; 
the crowd that has perverted his native Germar 
resort to resort floats a Hohenlohe, who can 
Hohenzollern rule and has said so overfrankly. 
Less eminent cases there are by thousands. An/ 
born journalist of German parentage, stationed} 
before the entrance of America into the war, ’ 
over the land of his ancestors and took violent ' 
France and England in his dispatches. Nevert 
was not a German; and a little while after our d} 
of war he crossed into Switzerland. He cannot pat) 
allied territory because of his known views at) 
services to Germany. He cannot return to Germ} 
out practically agreeing to turn traitor to the Unit 
and, being an honest man, he is unwilling to do 
he is stuck in Switzerland for the period of the 
journal fortunately is keeping up his salary, whid| 
now to a pension, since his pro-German dispatches 
do not go through. 
An American woman married a German ban 
before the war he died. She was in Switzerlan 
way home to New York, whe 
arrived. Her marriage, und 
versal rule of international 
made her a German. Shehat 
to get her American citiz 
stored, because she did not} 
many. Nations will not chai} 
while crossing a stream, and} 
lege of getting citizenship re 
been virtually suspended sin 
began. So here she is; a8 
by citizenship, she cannot tra 
France or Italy; as an Am 
birth and sentiment, she ¥ 
turn to Germany. She too! 


in fact, exiles of this class, he 
citizenship on their passport 
in their hearts, dwell by tho 
Switzerland. } 

Twice in my travels Thay 
tered a large plump Americé 
ing in to dinner a tall beav 
anda more tall and beautifu 
These ladies wear the most! 


lor they really are superb specimens of decorated 
jod. This man, it appears, was making: much 
fore the war by trading with Germany through 
nd. We entered the war; and he remained in 
tnd. I do not know whether he could get an 
| passport, but he certainly could not get a French 
| yisé; he must stay here. 
‘gerland were anybody’s country, if both sides 
},e here and arrest and execute at will, I tremble 
shat a riot of shooting, hanging and beheading we 
yein Geneva. Many people now in Switzerland, 
falians born in the Trentino and therefore techni- 
trian subjects, and Frenchmen born in Alsace- 
who are counted as Germans by their conquerors, 
proclaimed outlaws and deserters by the military 
the lands of their enslavement. Also, there are 

-leaving German Switzerland for French did not 
Jhe spy! Indeed, that profession is exceptionally 

feabout; for Geneva is only an hour or so from 

border. 

‘dinary tales of espionage pass from mouth to 
| lready there are the stock stories, such as this 
1 was whispered into my ear last night: 
merchant, living for a time in Germany, wanted 
folland. He was given permission on condition 
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last there were instances amounting in the 
0 a small host. 
) remember, for example, that once a pink girl- 
into the world by way of a bedroom in a large 
@ on Tilghman Avenue and was at the baptis- 
it) ntenced for life to bear the Christian name of 
ldegarde. 
wena Hildegarde a Christian name? 
ate, within twelve months’ time, there were to 
more crowded and less affluent quarters of our 
le city four more Rowena Hildegardes, of tender 
‘ather, tender months—two black ones, one 
OW One, and one sepia-brown one. 
ar as the available records show there was but 
uld in our town who bore for its name, bestowed 
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that he would not visit England. He broke that promise; 
he ran over to England just for a day. Returning to Ger- 
many, he was asked at the frontier if he had visited London. 
“Certainly not!’ hesaid. ‘What about this, then?” asked 
the German official; and he flashed a snapshot photograph 
that showed the Swiss entering the Charing Cross Station 
of the London Tube. 

I had heard that tale before, many times and with many 
variations. Usually the leading character is a Belgian who 
had obtained permission to cross Germany into Switzer- 
land; in this case, the photograph shows him entering the 
Opéra Station of the Paris Subway. Sometimes—by way 
of artistic completeness—a calendar marking the date, or a 
clock showing the hour, stands in the background of the 
photograph... These narratives never explain how Our Hero 
crossed to England or to France without getting the proper 
visé on his passport—which would have betrayed his 
movements as thoroughly as any photograph. 

However, I have just heard a spy story equally interest- 
ing and, I believe, more authentic: 

A certain American banker, with a roving commission 
from his firm, visited Germany several times during the 
period of our neutrality.. One day, soon after we declared 
war, he was strolling along a street in the center of Paris. 
A man came out of a shop, crossed the street before him, 


The Two Sisters Were by Way of Being Reigning Belles 


upon it with due knowledge of the fact and with deliberate 
intent, the name of a person of undoubted African descent. 
However, at this stage to reveal the circumstances govern- 
ing this phenomenon would be to run ahead of our tale and 
to precipitate its climax before the groundwork were laid 
for its premise. Most stories should start at the beginning. 
This one must. 


From round the left-hand corner of the house came with 
a sudden blare the sound of melody—words and music— 
growing steadily louder as the unseen singer drew nearer. 
The music was a lusty, deep-volumed camp-meeting air, 
with long-drawn quavers and cadences in it. The words 
were as follows: 


Had a lovin’ mother, 

Been climbin’ up de hill so long; 

She been hopin’ git to heaben in due time 
Befo’ dem heaben do’s close! 


~I 


entered a taxicab at the curb with its flag down, and drove 
away. The American recognized this man perfectly; he was 
a German reserve officer whom he had known and with 
whom he had done much business during the year 1915. 
Getting over his stupefaction a little too late, he called 
another taxicab and commanded the driver to follow the 
German’s cab. He was excited, and he betrayed his eager- 
ness; whereupon the crafty chauffeur stopped to bargain. 
Only when the American cried “‘ But I am following a spy— 
any price!’’ did the chauffeur start. Then it was too late; 
the German’s cab had rounded a corner and lost itself in 
the traffic of the boulevards. In his excitement the Amer- 
ican had failed to note the license number. 

That night he dined in a Parisian restaurant that I shall 
call Joseph’s; his companion was a British officer. The 
American related his adventure in full, with the name and 
description of the German. A few days later he crossed 
into Switzerland. On the quais of Geneva he ran bump 
against his man—the reserve officer of Berlin, the spy of 
Paris. The German spoke first. 

“You saw me in Paris last week, didn’t you?” he said. 
“Yes—I know. That night you told all about me to Cap- 
tain Blank, of the British Army, in Joseph’s restaurant. 
You were overheard!” 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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And then the 
chorus, voicing first 
a passionate en- 
treaty, then rising 
in the final bars toa 
greatexultantshout: 


Den chain dat lion 
down, Good Lawd! 
Den chain dat lion 
down! 
Oh, please! 
Good Lawd, done 
chained dat lion 
down! 
Done chained dat 
deadly lion down! 
Glor-e-e-e! 


The singer, still 
singing, issued into 
view, limping 
slightly —a wizen 
woman, coal-black 
and old, with a white 
cloth bound about 
her head, turban 
fashion, and a man’s 
battered straw hat 
resting jauntily upon 
the knotted kerchief. 
Her calico frock 
was voluminous, un- 
shapely and starch- 
clean. Herunderlip 
was shoved forward 
as though perma- 
nently twisted into 
a spout-shape by 
the task of holding 
something against 
thegums of herlower 
front teeth, andfrom 
onesideof her mouth 
protruded a bit of 
wood with the sliv- 
ered bark on it. One 
versed in the science 
of forestry might have recognized the little stub of switch 
as a peach-tree switch; one bred of the soil would have 
known its purpose. Neither puckered-out lip nor peach- 
tree twig seemed to interfere in the least with her singing. 
She flung the song out past them—over the lip, round the 
twig. 

With her head thrown away back, her hands resting on 
her bony hips, and her feet clunking inside a pair of boys’ 
shoes too large for her, she crossed the lawn at an angle. 
In all things about her—in her gait, despite its limp, in her 
pose, her figure—there was something masterful, something 
dominating, something tremendously proud. Considering 
her sparseness of bulk she had a most astoundingly big 
strong voice, and in the voice as in the strut was arrogant 
pride. 

She crossed the yard and let herself out of a side gate 
opening upon an empty side street and went out of sight 
and ultimately out of hearing down the side street in the 
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hot sunshine of the late afternoon. But before she was out 
of hearing she had made it plain that not only a loving 
mother and a loving father, but likewise a loving brother 
and a loving sister, a loving nephew and a loving uncle, a 
loving grandmother and divers other loving relatives— 
had all been engaged in the hill-climbing pilgrimage along 
a lion-guarded path. 

The hush that succeeded her departure was a profound 
hush; indeed, by comparison with the clamorous outburst 
that had gone before it seemed almost ghastly. Not even 
the shrieks of the caucusing 
blue jays that might now be 
heard in the oak trees upon 
the lawn, where they were 
holding one of their excited 
powwows, served to destroy 
the illusion that a dead quiet 
had descended upon a spot 
lately racked by loud sounds. 
The well-dressed young man 
who had been listening with 
the air of one intent on catch- 
ing and memorizing the air, | 
settled back in the hammock ; 
in which he was stretched 
behind the thick screen of ; 
vines that covered the wide i 
front porch of the house. i 

“The estimable Aunt if 
Charlotte appears to be in 
excellent voice and spirits 
to-day,” he said with a wry 
smile. ‘I don’t know that I 
ever heard her when her top 
notes carried farther than 
they did just now.” 

The slender black-haired 
girl who sat alongside him in 
a porch chair winced. 

“Tt’s perfectly awful—I 
know it,’’ she lamented. “TI 
suppose if Mildred and I 
have asked her once not to 
carry on like that here at the 
front of the house we’ve asked 
her a hundred times. It’s bad 
enough to have her whooping like 
a wild Indian in the kitchen. But 
it never seems to do any good.” 

“Why don’t you try getting rid 
of her altogether as a remedy?” 
suggested the young man. 

“Get rid of Aunt Sharley! Why, 
Harvey—why, Mr. Winslow, I 
mean—we couldn’t do that! 
Why, Aunt Sharley has always 
been in our family! Why, she’s 
just like one of us—just like our 
own flesh and blood! Why, she ty 
used to belong to my Grand- i 
mother Helm before the war as 


couple the creak-creak of a rocking-chair just inside the 
hall, but out of view from their end of the porch. 

“Make the old beldam go away, won’t you?” whispered 
the man. 

“T’ll try,’”’ she whispered back rather nervously. Then, 
raising her voice, she called out in slightly strained, some- 
what artificial voice, which to the understanding of the 
annoyed young man in the hammock appeared to have 
almost a suggestion of apprehension in it: 

“Ts—is that you, Aunt Sharley?” 

The answer was little more than a 
grunt. 

“Well, Aunt Sharley, hadn’t you 
better be seeing about supper?” 

“Num/’mine ’bout supper. Ise 
tendin’ to desupper. Ise bound de 

~_ supper’Il be ready ’fo’ you two chil- 
lens is ready fur to eat it.” 

Within, the chair continued to 
creak steadily. 

The girl spread out her hands with 
a gesture of helplessness. 

“You see how it is,” she explained 
under her breath. ‘‘ Auntie is so set 
in her ways!” 

“And she’s so set in that rocking- 
chair too,” he retorted grimly. Say- 
ing what he said next, he continued 
to whisper, but in his whisper was a 
suggestion of the proprietorial tone. 
Also, for the first time in his life he 
addressed her without the prefix of 
Miss before her name. This affair 
plainly was progressing rapidly, de- 
spite the handicaps of a withered 

black duenna in the immediate 
offing. 

“Emmy Lou,” hesaid, ‘‘please 


try again. Go in there yourself 
and speak to her. Be firm with 
her—for once. 
Make her get away 


from that door. She 
makes me nervous. 
Don’t be afraid of 
the old nuisance. 
. ’ This is your house, 
ms % isn’t it—yours and 
yoursister’s? Well, 
then, I thought 
Southerners knew how to 
handle darkies. If you can 
handle this one suppose you 
give me a small proof of the 
fact—right now!” 
Reluctantly, as though 
knowing beforehand what the 
outcome would be, Emmy 
Lou stood up, revealing her- 
self as astraight dainty figure 
ne in white. She entered the 


“‘T see,” he said dryly, break- MuntiSharley Was Forever 55h — door. Outside in the ham- 
. . bE, -4 ~ . . 
ing in on her. “She used to be- Quarreling With Delivery pis Re ~.. mock Harvey strained his 
long to your grandmother, and Boys, With Marketmen and bees ears tohear thedialogue. His 


now you belong to her. The Storekeepers 


plan of ownership has merely been 

reversed, that’s all. Tell me, Miss Emmy Lou, how does 
it feel to be a human chattel, with no prospect of emanci- 
pation?’ Then catching the hurt look on her flushed face 
he dropped his raillery and hastened to make amends. 
“Well, never mind. You’re the sweetest slave girl I ever 
met—I guess you’re the sweetest one that ever lived. 
Besides, she’s gone—probably won’t be back for half an 
hour or so. Don’t hitch your chair away from me—I’ve 
got something very important that I want to tell you—in 
confidence. It concerns you—and somebody else. It con- 
cerns me and somebody else—and yet only two persons 
are concerned in it.” 

He was wrong about the time, however, truthful as he 
may have been in asserting his desire to deal confidentially 
with important topics. Inside of ten minutes, which to him 
seemed no more than a minute, seeing that he was in love 
and time always speeds fast for a lover with his sweet- 
heart, the old black woman came hurrying back up the 
side street, and turned in at the side gate and retraversed 
the lawn to the back of the old house, giving the vine- 
screened porch a swift searching look as she hobbled past 
its corner. 

Her curiosity, if so this scrutiny was to be interpreted, 
carried her further. In a minute or two she suddenly poked 
her head out through the openfront door. She had removed 
her damaged straw headgear, but still wore her kerchief. 
Hastily and guiltily the young man released his hold upon 
a slim white hand which somehow had found its way inside 
his own. The sharp eyes of the old negress snapped. She 
gave a grunt as she withdrew her head. It was speedily to 
develop, though, that she had not entirely betaken herself 
away. Almost immediately there came to the ears of the 


if) sweetheart’s voice came to 

him only in a series of mur- 

murs, but for him there was no difficulty about distin- 
guishing the replies, for the replies were pitched in a 
strident, belligerent key which carried almost to the yard 
fence. From them he was able to guess with the utmost 
accuracy just what arguments against the presence of the 
negress the girl was making. This, then, was what he heard: 
«. . Now, Mizz Emmy Lou, you mout jes’ ez well 
hush up an’ save yore breath. You knows an’ I knows, 
even ef he don’t know it, dat ’tain’t proper fur no young 
man to be cotein’ a young lady right out on a front po’ch 
widout no chaperoner bein’ clost by. Quality folks don’t 
do sech ez dat. Dat’s why I taken my feet in my hand an’ 
come hurryin’ back yere f’um dat grocery sto’ where I’d 
done went to git a bottle of lemon extractors. I seen yore 
sister settin’ in dat Mistah B. Weil’s candy sto’, drinkin’ 
ice-cream sody wid a passel of young folks, an’ by dat I 
realize’ I’d done lef’ you ’lone in dis house wid a young 
man dat’s a stranger yere, an’ so I come right back. And 
yere I is, honey, and yere I stays . . . Whut’s dat you 
sayin’? De gen’l’man objec’s? He do, do he?”’ The far- 
carrying voice rose shrilly and scornfully. ‘‘ Well, let him! 
Dat’s his privilege. Jes’ let him keep on objectin’ long ez 
he’s a mind to. ’Tain’t gwine ’fluence me none. . .. 
I don’t keer none ef he do heah me. Mebbe it mout do him 
some good ef he do heah me. Hit’ll do him good, too, ef he 
heed me, I lay to dat. Mebbe he ain’t been raised de way 
we is down yere. Ef so, dat’s his misfortune.’’ The voice 
changed. ‘‘Whut would yore pore daid mother say ef she 
knowed I wuz neglectin’ my plain duty to you two lone 
chillen? Think I gwine run ary chancet of havin’ you two 
gals talked about by all de low-down pore w’ite trash 
scandalizers in dis town? Well, I ain’t, an’ dat’s flat. 
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No, sir-ree, honey! You mout jes’ ez well run 
out dere on dat front po’ch, ’ca’se I’m tellin’ yi) 
gwine stir nary inch f’um whar I is twell yore 
back yere.’ 
Beaten and discomfited, with one hand up to 
cheek, Emmy Lou returned to her young man, } 
was a queer smile, | 
““Did—did you hear what she said?” she aske¢) 
over him. 
“Not being deaf I couldn’t well help hearing, | 
the people next door heard it, too, and are no dj 
enjoying the joke of it.”’ a 
“Oh, I know she’s impossible,”’ admitted En 
repeating her lament of a little while before, b/ 
care even in her mortification to keep her voice | 
down. ‘“‘There’s no use trying to do anything 
We’ve tried and tried and tried, but she just will 
way. She doesn’t seem to understand that we’ 
up—Mildred and I. She still wants to boss us jt 
did when we were children. And she grows more | 0 
and more exacting every day.” > | 
“And I—poor benighted Yank that I am—I cz, 
here filled with a great and burning sympathy for > 
trodden African.”’ Harvey said this as though spk 
himself. + | 
The girl forgot her annoyance in her instinet bx 
the defense of her black mentor. 
“‘Oh, but she has been like a mother to us! Afte 1 
died I don’t know what we should have done—y 
left alone in this old house—if it hadn’t been ¢ 
Sharley. She petted us, she protected us, she Me 
when we were sick. Why, Harvey, she couldn't ly 
more loyal or more devoted or more self-sacrifii(s 
she has been through all these years while we werrr 
up. I know she loves us with every drop of blo j 
veins. I know she’d work her fingers to the bon« 
that she’d die in her tracks fighting for Us. Vv 
remember the debt of gratitude we owe her now ii 
getting old and fussy and unreasonable and all 
with rheumatism.” 
She paused, and then, womanlike, she added lag l 
clause: ‘But I must admit she’s terribly aggra 
times. It’s almost unbearable to have her plet 
noisy old tyrant day i in and day out. I get awfu 
patience with her.” | 
Over on Franklin Street the town clock struck. 
“Six o’clock,” said Harvey. Reluctantly he st ¢ 
sat up in the hammock and reached for his hat. 
“‘T could be induced, you know, if sufficiently p; 
stay on for supper,” he hinted. For one Northi 
young Mr. Harvey Winslow was fast learnin 
able customs of the town of his recent adopti 
“‘T’d love to have you stay,” stated Emmy L 
but’’—she glanced over her shoulder to’ 
door—‘“‘but I’m afraid of Auntie. She might s 
prepared to entertain a visitor—‘not fixed for 
the way she would put it. You see, she reg 
person of great importance. That’s why s 
so many airs now. If it was one of the hom 
known always that was here with me she wo 
a bit. But with you it’s different, and shi 
nity—riding her high horse. You aren’t 
appointed, are you? Besides, you’re co 
to-morrow night. She’ll fuss over you then, | 
be on tiptoe to see that everything is just « 
I think Auntie likes you.” y 
“Curious way she has of showing it then,” 
“T guess I still have a good deal to learn a 
and interesting tribal customs of this cow 
my education is progressing by leaps and bi 
see that.” 
After further remarks delivered in a confic 
tone, the purport of which is none of our 
Mr. Winslow took his departure from the Dal 
stead. Simultaneously the vigilant warder 
post in the front hall and returned to her sp 
the back of the house. Left alone, the girls 
with her troubled face cupped in her hand 
of perplexity spoiling her smooth white b 
the gate latch clicked and her sister, a yea 
junior, came up the walk. With half an ey 
have known them for sisters. They looked 
another way of saying both of them were 
and quick in their movements. 
“Hello, sis,” said Mildred by way of 
dropped into a chair, smoothing down the 
white middy blouse and fanning her flushed ! ce’ 
broad ends of her sailor tie. Then obse 


Has that new beau of yours turned out a disé 
Or what?” 


indignation boiled up and overflowed. 

“Oh, it’s Aunt Sharley again! Honestly, 
absolutely unbearable this evening. It was 
have her go stalking across the lawn with that *: 
stick of hers stuck in the corner of her mouth 
that terrible song of hers at the very top of 


scandalous old straw hat stuck up on her top- 
‘was bad enough, goodness knows! I don’t 
wat sort of people Har—Mr. Winslow thinks we 
|. But that was only the beginning.” 

»darecapitulation of the greater grievance against 
st offender. Before Emmy Lou was done baring 
/n of her complaint Mildred’s lips had tightened in 
dympathy. 

ist have been just perfectly awfully horrible, 
said with a characteristic prodigality of adjectives 
other had finished her recital. “You just ought 
» mnt Sharley a piece of your mind about the way 
hes. And the worst of it is she gets worse all the 
Jin’t you think you’re the only one she picks on. 
*t you remember, Em, how just here only the 
j, she jumped on me because I went on the moon- 
x rsion aboard the Sophie K. Foster with Sidney 
?told meright to my face I ought to be spanked 
4) bed for daring to run round with ‘codfish aris- 
y} the very words she used. What right has she, I 
0, 10w, to be criticizing Sidney Baumann’s people? 
r¢e’s as nice a boy as there is in this whole town; 
t¢1e he deserves all the more credit for working his 
p)nong the old families the way he has. I don’t 
} father was a nobody in this town when he first 


a y folks—quality folks! She’s always preaching 
o| being quality folks and about its being wrong 
4,demean ourselves by going with anybody who 


s\uality folks on the brain! Does she think we 
l\\bies? You’re nearly twenty-three and I’m past 
(2, We have our own lives to live. Why should 
* ea? 


<e off at the sound of a limping footstep in the 
“gs ready,’”’ announced Aunt Sharley briefly. 
en come right in an’ eat it whilst it’s hot.” 


’ajnow waited upon them. She was glumly silent 
, soecasionally she broke, or rather she punctuated, 
n(With little sniffs of displeasure. Only once did she 


speak, and this was at the end of the supper, when she had 
served them with blackberries and cream. 

“Seem lak de cat done got ever’body’s tongue round dis 
place to-night!’’ she snapped, addressing the blank wall 
above the older girl’s head. ‘‘ Well, ’tain’t no use fur nobody 
to be poutin’ an’ sullin’. ’Tain’t gwine do ’em no good. 
’Tain’t gwine budge me nary hair’s brea’th frum whut I 
considers to be my plain duty. Ef folkses don’t lak it so 
much de wuss fur dem, present company not excepted. 
Dat’s my say an’ I done said it!” 

And out of the room she marched with her head held 
defiantly high. 

That night there were callers. At the Dabney home 
there nearly always were callers of an evening, for the two 
sisters were by way of being what small-town society 
writers call reigning belles. Once, when they had first 
returned from finishing school the year before, a neighbor- 
ing lady, meeting Aunt Sharley on the street, had been 
moved to ask whether the girls had many beaus, and Aunt 
Sharley, with a boastful flirt of her under lip which made 
her side face look something like the profile of a withered 
but vainglorious dromedary, had answered back: 

“Beaus? Huh! Dem chillens is got beaus frum ever’ 
state!’”? Which was aslight overstretching of the real facts, 
but a perfectly pardonable and proper exaggeration in 
Aunt Charlotte’s estimation. At home she might make 
herself a common scold, might be pestiferously officious 
and more than pestiferously noisy. Abroad her worshipful 
pride in, and her affection for, the pair she had reared shone 
through her old black face as though a lamp of many candle 
power burned within her. She might chide them at will, 
and she did, holding this to be her prerogative and her 
right, but whosoever spoke slightingly of either of them in 
her presence, be the speaker black or white, had Aunt 
Charlotte to fight right there on the spot; she was as 
ready with her fists and her teeth to assert the right of her 
white wards to immunity from criticism as she was with 
her tongue lashings. 

These things were all taken into consideration when 
Emmy Lou and Mildred came that night to balance the 
account for and against the old woman—so many, many 
deeds of thoughtfulness, of kindness, of tenderness on the 
credit side; so many flagrant faults, so many shortcomings 
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of temper and behavior on the debit page. The last caller 
had gone. Aunt Sharley, after making the rounds of the 
house to see to door boltings and window latchings, had 
hobbled upstairs to her own sleeping quarters over the 
kitchen wing, and in the elder sister’s room, with the lights 
turned low, the two of them sat in their nightgowns on the 
side of Emmy Lou’s bed and tried the case of Spinster 
Charlotte Helm, colored, in the scales of their own youth- 
ful judgments. Without exactly being able to express the 
situation in words, both realized that a condition which 
verged upon the intolerable was fast approaching its 
climax. 

Along with the impatience of youth and the thought of 
many grievances they had within them a natural instinct 
for fairness; a legacy perhaps from a father who had been 
just and a mother who had been mercifully kind and 
gentle. First one would play the part of devil’s advocate, 
the while the other defended the accused, and then at the 
remembrance of some one of a long record of things done 
or said by Aunt Sharley those attitudes would be reversed. 

There were times when both condemned the defendant, 
their hair braids bobbing in emphasis of the intensity of 
their feelings; times when together they conjured up recol- 
lections of the everlasting debt that they owed her for her 
manifold goodnesses, her countless sacrifices on behalf of 
them. Theaverage Northerner, of whatsoever social status, 
would have been hard put to it either to comprehend the 
true inwardness of the relationship that existed between 
these girls of one race and this old woman of another or to 
figure how there could be but one outcome. The average 
Southerner would have been able at once to sense the senti- 
ments and the prejudices underlying the dilemma that now 
confronted the orphaned pair, and to sympathize with 
them, and with the old negress too. 

To begin with, there were the fine things to be said for 
Aunt Charlotte; the arguments in her behalf—a splendid 
long golden list of them stretching back to their babyhood 
and beyond, binding them with ties stronger almost than 
blood ties to this faithful, loving, cantankerous, crotchety 
old soul. Aunt Charlotte had been born in servitude, the 
possession of their mother’s mother. She had been their 
mother’s handmaiden before their mother’s marriage. 
Afterward she had been their own nurse, cradling them in 
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babyhood on her black breast, spoiling them, training 
them, ruling them, overruling them, too, coddling them 
when they were good, nursing them when they were ailing, 
scolding them and punishing them when they misbehaved. 

After their father’s death their mother, then an invalid, 
had advised as frequently with Aunt Sharley regarding the 
rearing of the two daughters as with the guardians who had 
been named in her husband’s will—and with as satisfac- 
tory results. Before his death their father had urged his 
wife to counsel with Aunt Sharley in all domestic emergen- 
cies. Dying, he had signified his affectionate regard for 
the black woman by leaving her a little cottage with its 
two acres of domain near the railroad tracks. Regardless 
though of the fact that she was now a landed proprietor 
and thereby exalted before the eyes of her own race, Aunt 
Sharley had elected to go right on living beneath the 
Dabney roof. In the latter years of Mrs. Dabney’s life she 
had been to all intents a copartner in the running of the 
house, and after that sweet lady’s death she had been its 
manager in all regards. In the simple economies of the 
house she had indeed been all things for these past few 
years—housekeeper, cook, housemaid, even seamstress, 
for in addition to being a poetess with a cookstove she was 
a wizard with a needle. 

As they looked back now, casting up the tally of the 
remembered years, neither Emmy Lou nor Mildred could 
recall an event in all their lives in which the half-savage, 
half-childish, altogether shrewd and competent negress 
had not figured after some fashion or other: as foster 
parent, as unofficial but none the less capable guardian, 
as confidante, as overseer, as dictator, as tirewoman who 
never tired of well-doing, as arbiter of big things and 
little—all these rdles, and more, too, she had played to 
them, not once, but a thousand times. 

It was Aunt Sharley who had dressed them for their first 
real party—not a play-party, as the saying goes down our 
way, but a regular dancing party, corresponding to a 
début in some more ostentatious and less favored commu- 
nities. It was Aunt Sharley who had skimped and scrimped 
to make the available funds cover the necessary expenses of 
the little household in those two or three lean years succeed- 
ing their mother’s death, when dubious investments, which 
afterward turned out to be good ones, had chiseled a good 
half off their income from the estate. It was Aunt Sharley 
who, when the question of going away to boarding school 
rose, had joined by invitation in the conference on ways 
and means with the girls’ guardians, Judge Priest and 
Doctor Lake, and had cast her vote and her voice in favor 
of the same old-fashioned seminary that their mother in 
her girlhood had attended. The sisters themselves had 
rather favored an Eastern establishment as being more 
fashionable and smarter, but the old woman stood fast in 
her advocacy of the other school. What had been good 
enough for her beloved mistress was good enough for her 
mistress’ daughters, she insisted; and, anyhow, hadn’t the 
quality folks always gone there? Promptly Doctor Lake 
and Judge Priest sided with her; and so she had her way 
about this important matter, as she had it about pretty 
much everything else. 

It was Aunt Sharley who had indignantly and jealously 
vetoed the suggestion that a mulatto sewing woman, famed 
locally for her skill, should be hired to assist in preparing 
the wardrobes that Emmy Lou and Mildred must take 
with them. It was Aunt Sharley who, when her day’s 
duties were over, had sat up night after night until all 
hours, straining her eyes as she plied needle and scissors, 
basting and hemming until she herself was satisfied that 
her chillen’s clothes would be as ample and as ornate as the 
clothes which any two girls at the boarding school possibly 
could be expected to have. It was Aunt Sharley who 
packed their trunks for them, who kissed them good-by at 
the station, all three of them being in tears, and who, when 
the train had vanished down the tracks to the southward, 
had gone back to the empty house, there 
toabide until they came home to her again. 
They had promised to write to her every 
week—and they had, too, except when they 
were too busy or when they forgot it. 
Finally, it was Aunt Sharley who never let 
them forget that their grandfather had 
been a governor of the state, that their father had 
been a colonel in the Confederacy, and that they 
were qualified “to hole up they haids wid de fines’ 
in de land.” 

When they came to this phase of the recapitula- 
tion there sprang into the minds of both of them a 
recollection of that time years and years in the 
past when Aunt Sharley, accompanying them on 
a Sunday-school picnic in the capacity of nurse- 
maid, had marred the festivities by violently 
snatching Mildred out of a circle playing King 
Willyum was King James’ Son just as the child was about 
to be kissed by a knickerbockered admirer who failed to 
measure up to Aunt Sharley’s jealous requirements touch- 
ing on quality folks; and, following this, had engaged in a 
fight with the disappointed little boy’s colored attendant, 
who resented this slur upon the social standing of her small 
charge. Aunt Sharley had come off victor in the bout, but 


the picnic had been spoiled for at least three youngsters. 
So much for Aunt Sharley’s virtues—for her loyalty, her 
devotion, her unremitting faithfulness, her championship 
of their destinies, her stewardship over all their affairs. 
Now to turn the shield round and consider its darker side: 

Aunt Sharley was hardly a fit candidate for canoniza- 
tion yet. Either it was too early for that—or it was too 
late. She was unreasonable, she was crotchety, she was 
contentious, she was incredibly intolerant of the opinions 
of others, and she was incredibly hardheaded. She had 
always been masterful and arrogant; now more and more 
each day she was becoming a shrew and a tyrant and a 
wrangler. She was frightfully noisy; she clarioned her 
hallelujah hymns at the top of her voice, regardless of what 
company might be in the house. She dipped snuff openly 
before friends of the girls and new acquaintances alike. 
She refused point-blank to wear a cap and apron when 
serving meals. She was forever quarreling with the neigh- 
bors’ servants, with delivery boys, with marketmen and 
storekeepers. By sheer obstinacy she defeated all their 
plans for hiring a second servant, declaring that if they 
dared bring another darky on the place she would take 
pleasure in scalding the interloper with a kettle of boiling 
water. She sat in self-imposed judgment upon their 
admirers, ruthlessly rejecting those courtiers who did not 
measure up to her arbitrary standards for appraising the 
local aristocracy; and toward such of the young squires as 
fell under the ban of her disfavor she deported herself in 
such fashion as to leave in their minds no doubt whatsoever 
regarding her hostility. In public she praised her wards; 
in private she alternately scolded and petted them. She 
was getting more feeble, now that age and infirmities were 
coming upon her, wherefore the house showed the lack of 
proper care. They were afraid of her, though they loved 
her with all their hearts and knew she loved them to the 
exclusion of every living person; they were apprehensive 
always of her frequent and unrestrained outbreaks of tem- 
per. She shamed them and she humiliated them and she 
curbed them in perfectly natural impulses—impulses that 
to them seemed perfectly proper also. 

Small enough were these faults when set up alongside 
the tally of her goodnesses; moreover, neither of the two 
rebels against her authority was lacking in gratitude. But 
it is the small things that are most annoying usually, and, 
besides, the faults of the old woman were things now of 
daily occurrence and recurrence, which chafed their nerves 
and fretted them, whereas the passage of time was les- 
sening the sentimental value of her earlier labors and 
sacrifices in their behalf. 

And here was another thing: While they had been get- 
ting older Aunt Sharley had been getting old; they had 
grown up, overnight, as it were, and she could not be made 
to comprehend the fact. In their case the eternal conflict 
between youth and crabbed age was merely being repeated — 
with the addition in 
this particular instance 
of unusual complica- 
tions. 

For an hour or more 
the perplexed pair 
threshed away, striving 
to winnow the chaff 
from the pure grain in 
Aunt Sharley’s nature, 


Judge Priest Had Been Taking a Cat Nap on 
: His Ancient Sofa 


oer corrected Emmy Lou. 
oan! ““Who do you mean by we all? Does 
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and the upshot was that Emmy Lou had a head}; 
Mildred had a little spell of crying, and they ag, 
never had there been such a paradox of part sainth 
sinner, part black ogre and part black angel,s 
Auntie was, created into a troubled world, and tl} 
thing should be done to remedy the evil, provide 
be done without grievously hurting the old wom 
ings; but just what this something which shoulc, 
might be neither of them could decide, and so they 
bed and to sleep. - 
And the next day was another day exactly s\j 
its petty annoyances to the day before. 
But a day was to come before the summer ende; 
way out was found. The person who found the Ww 
or thought he did—was Mr. Harvey Winslow, thh 
villain of the hammock episode previously deserib 
narrative. He did not venture, though, to suggest j 
course of action until after a certain moonlit, fragrét 
when two happy young people agreed that thereaiiy 
twain should be one. 
Mildred knew already what was impendin)j 
romance of Emmy Lou. So perhaps did Aunth 
Her rheumatism had not affected her eyesight ani} 
all her faculties. All the same, it was to Aunt Shep 
Emmy Lou went next morning to tell of the choiclk 
made. There was no one whose consent had actuiy 
obtained. Both the girls were of age; as their own 
they enjoyed the use and control of their cosy lit) 
itance. Except for an aunt who lived in New Orin 
some cousins scattered over the West, they were)j 
kindred. The Dabneys had been an old family, |t 
large one. Nevertheless, in obedience to a feeling 
her Aunt Sharley should be the first, next only tol} 
to share with her the happiness that had come inti 
Emmy Lou sought out the old woman before |}, 
time. 
Seemingly Aunt Sharley approved. For if at the\o 
she mumbled out a complaint about chillens too ju 
know their own minds being prone to fly off withh 
young wite gen’l’man that came along frumic 
knowed whar, still there was nothing begrudged |f 
about the vocal jubilations with which she made (}] 
ring during the succeeding week. At prayer mei 
Wednesday night at Zion Colored Baptist Churca 
lodge meeting on Friday night she bore herself wil 
of triumphant haughtiness which sorely irked hif 
members. It was agreed privily that Sis’ Charlo? 
got mo’ and mo’ bigotty, and not alone that, butio 
mo’ uppety, ever’ day she lived. 
If young Mr. Winslow had been, indirectly, 1) 
for her prideful deportment before her own colcii 
likewise Mr. Winslow who shortly was to be thin 
ment for humbling her into the dust. Now i 


Mr. Winslow, it should be stated, was a masterf 
man. Only an abiding sense of humor kept him sx 
from being domineering. Along with divers other 
it had taken masterfulness for him at twenty-n) 
superintendent of our street-railway system, no 0 
and operated by Northern capitalists. Likewisit 
taken masterfulness for him to distance thee 
Emmy Lou’s local admirers within the space of {f 
months after he procured his transfer to our toi 
another town where his company likewise had’ 
interests. He showed the same trait in the standé 
ently took with regard to the future status of Aunjh 
in the household of which he was to become a met/é 
of which he meant to be the head. i 
For moral support—which she very seriouslyél 
needed—Emmy Lou took her sister with her on 1) 
noon when she invaded the kitchen to break thee 
Aunt Sharley. The girls came upon the old womi 
of her busiest moments. She was elbows deep it, 
mass which in due time would becom} 
of the hot biscuits of perfection. “! 
began Emmy Lou in a voice which £ 
to make matter-of-fact, “we’ve—I’) 
thing I want to say to you.” 
“Ise lissenin’, chile,” stated the ol! 

_ shortly. 
“Tt’s this way, Auntie: We think—I mi) 
afraid that you’re getting along so in life# 
so old that we 4 
“Who say Ise gittin’ ole?” demand 
Sharley, and she jerked her hands out of t/4 
she was kneading. | 
“We both think so—I mean we all tl! 


dat young Mistah Winslow, Esquire, la) 
North?” Her blazing eyes darted from 

of one sister to the face of the other, reading th 
“Uh-huh!” she snorted. “I mout ’a’ knowed! 
ver’ one to come puttin’ sech notions ez dem 
lens’ haids. Well, ma’am, an’ whut pray do E 
Her words fairly dripped with sarcasm. > | 
“He thinks—in fact we all three do—that bee 
are getting along in years—you know you are, A 
(Continued on Page 81)  — 


{ ow plung- 
soa neces- 
rus, none 
; tling and 
9 ryexperi- 
tation. It 
ne indeed 
t/se whole- 
{antic de- 
jielop, the 
i astries of the land are still in a period of fruit- 
{iviously the golden stream will not continue to 
n the same volume under a régime of govern- 
(fixing and war taxation. The future is uncer- 
ithere is no doubt about the past and present. 
tits have had a couple of years of unbounded 
tyunregulated prices and small taxes. 
9 they are called upon to disgorge; not to their 
id; this time, but to the public treasury, on a 
imendous as that on which the profits were 
| is there any choice in the matter, for the rich 
i¢ is viewed much as the farmer regarded his 
h| asked by the city boarder how much milk the 
ejhe farmer replied: ‘‘She doesn’t give a drop. 
rto take it away from her by force.” 
y Ts ago, when the Allies first began to place war 
n is country, it was predicted that a period of 
derity would follow. The boom came; but, 
z\e placing of foreign orders, there sprang up 
is orhaps the largest and craziest speculation in 
>| ve ever known. Nota shade less delirious was 
m|> on the part of ill-prepared and miscellaneous 
mg companies to share in the pie that was 
ui, Apparently every one-horse machine shop in 
iti expected overnight to become as rich as the 
d (1. 
nsllar orders were scattered broadcast, like 
m™ heaven. They were handed about at first 
dirimination and with the hurry and frenzy of 
Jnr such conditions there were many failures to 
o¢ Expected profits did not materialize. Many 
iy war brides were long ago forced to give up 


id| ly bestowed titles, and the prices of stocks in 
isebecame as fully and quickly deflated as they 
ba inflated. 

ing there is no way of discovering just what the 
ofits of the country’s corporations have been. 
f, passed its revenue bill on estimates that war 
or his year will be about four billion dollars. 
fiires were considered by Congress for at least 
(different companies. It is inevitable, but un- 
®, at in all such debates, and in the newspapers 
on) the larger and better-known companies are 
oidered. Generally, too, most consideration is 
3e whose stocks are listed on the New York 
¢nge, or actively bought and sold in other 
wt narkets, 


Vall Street’s Favorite Sport 


.D the white glare of publicity and the pitiless in- 
6 he open markets are the obscure, closely owned 
ig: These are the “gold mines” that Wall Street 
on able to entice away from the snug owner- 
tied families, who live contentedly unknown, 
t small cities where their factories happen to 
@,e literally scores, perhaps hundreds, of such 
s, vhose earnings give no discomfort to their 
vn are reaping in their quiet but solid way the 
4 of conservatism, preparedness, good fortune 
nd sense, 

g| the whole wide realm of finance and corpo- 
it} Touses such keen human and personal interest 
rf or plum. I do not mean only among those 
a, favored mortals who receive the melon, but 
Lh or poor, who come within range of the news. 
na ral, deeply ingrained human tribute to suc- 
nés the newspapers can extract a forced sensa- 
| of failure and sorrow and bankruptcy; but, 
h)2 are dull, drab matters. It is to success, to 
bE that mankind instinctively and joyously 


when a corporation chances to find itself in 
“ rofits above the average, in excess of 


“and mediocre, it often cuts a melon. 
alee the language so aptly expresses 
8|3 this phrase; for the general effect 
kiiders is like that upon a crowd of 
en one of their number slices up 
eyes a large watermelon. 
prticultural world, so in the financial 
$must ripen. They do not suddenly 


spring into being. Thus we have the joys of anticipation. 
Decades of almost continuous and impressive speculation 
in the stock of one of the largest American railroads has 
hinged upon the ultimate ripening of a melon. It is still 
uncut, undistributed; but speculators never tire and never 
give up, because of the moral certainty that some day the 
Reading Company will, through the ownership of its 
valuable hard-coal mines, be able and indeed be forced to 
cut a melon. 

Melons are the food upon which speculation grows fat. 
Still more, it might as well be admitted that many peo- 
ple who consider themselves investors, and maintain an 
attitude of lofty contempt toward speculation, are led to 
make their purchases by hopes of an extra or special 
dividend. It is not the regular rewards of thrift that lend 
spice to one’s investments. Men watch with eager and 
persistent solicitude the growing surpluses of prosperous 
and successful companies; not half so much to be sure of 
their four or five or six per cent as for the possibility of a 
sudden and unexpected enrichment. Nor is the solicitude 
of the onlooker much less keen. To him the melon cutting 
holds out the chance of a like romance in his turn. 

So it is but natural to find that the technic, the mere 
financial detail, of melon cutting absorbs an amazingly 
large share of Wall Street’s attention in times of prosperity. 
The financial, legal and ethical issues that arise from the 
relative merits and procedures involved in the various 
forms of distributing profits—such as stock dividends, 
rights, and the like—form a little world by themselves. 

The common saying that “You cannot eat your cake 
and have it too”’ has become, in Wall Street and the finan- 
cial world, the foundation, as it were, of a great system of 
philosophy about which storms of controversy rage. No 
question so directly touches and delights the speculator, 
investor, banker and financier as this one. If a corporation 
pays out large dividends, will it have anything left to pay 
at another time? In other words, is it better to keep adding 
to surplus and maintain moderation in dividends, or to be 
open and generous? What policy is best for the stock- 
holder in the long run? 

Allied to this great general issue is another, embodied in 
a phrase drawn from the field of mathematics: Is the sum 
of the parts greater than the whole? Upon these two ab- 
sorbing questions Wall Street has argued for generations 
without coming to any definite conclusion. 

Of course there can be no final answer, because each case 
must be judged on its own merits, in the light of its own 
circumstances. Obviously some corporations might easily 
pay out too large dividends, and thus eat up all their cake. 
But it is just as clear that, where assets have been success- 
fully concealed or where the dividends have been kept 
absurdly low, the result of melon cutting looks like both 
eating and keeping the cake. The great majority of busi- 
ness enterprises make only moderate profits; but there are 
exceptions whose fecundity approaches the miraculous. 

Just so it may seem mathematically absurd to say that 
the sum of the parts may exceed the whole; but in the case 
of some corporations it works out that way. A stockholder 
who is given ten new shares of stock in place of one old 
share may say: “‘I have exactly the same proportion of the 
assets and property of the company that I had before; so 
why am I any better off?”” But the truth is that often he 
is better off, because the ten shares together may sell for 
more than the one share sold for, and the total cash 
dividends received may be larger than they were before. 

It is the practice of paying stock dividends—to get 
right down to brass tacks—that is most feverishly debated 
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and debatable. Con- 
sider the New Jer- 
sey Zine Company, 
whose war profits 
and dividends could 
be explained to the 
reader of this article 
only by the obviously 
impossible method 
of distributing an 
adding machine 
with each copy of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. New 
Jersey Zine happens to have one of the finest deposits of 
zine ore in the world, which was discovered in 1640, but 
not worked to any notoriously lucrative purpose until 
perhaps ten or fifteen years ago. Then it blossomed forth. 

From 1907 to 1915 the company paid cash dividends of 
from thirty to fifty per cent a year on its ten million dollars 
of stock. Just before the war started it was under fire in 
the United States Senate for its large dividends; and in 
defense a former director wrote a letter to one of the papers 
in which he declared the stockholders were getting the 
proper rewards of their patience and conservatism. “If 
the company were capitalized as most companies are 
nowadays,” he added, ‘‘the dividends would be small, and 
the immensely increased stock would be loaded off on the 
public.” 

Then the war came, and only a year later the stock was 
increased by declaring a two hundred and fifty per cent 
stock dividend; and, marvelous to relate, the cash divi- 
dends on this greatly enlarged stock have actually remained 
at from fifty-seven to nearly seventy-six per cent a year 
ever since. Moreover, the stock, even now, is selling at 
three hundred dollars a share. 


When Melons are Lemons 


T MIGHT be supposed that stockholders would regard 

these showers of gold as blessings from the gods, and be 
thankful. Not so at least with one director and very 
large stockholder, who, if he retained the stock he had in 
1915, drew down in cash dividends no less than two and a 
half million dollars last year. This gentleman has invested 
millions in the choicest pieces of New York City real estate 
in the last year or two. Despite all of which, he recently 
wrote a letter to a Wall Street newspaper as follows: 

“Do you not think that the investors, and indeed the 
public at large, should be made fully acquainted with the 
meaning of stock dividends and their usual results? The 
impression which generally prevails and which has been 
fostered is that a stock dividend is a melon, so called. 

“Nothing could be farther from the truth. I need not 
cite to you, who are so fully informed, the instances where 
the melons have turned out lemons. Nothing, in fact, is a 
dividend other than cash. You do not increase the size of 
the apple by cutting it into four parts, or into any number 
of parts. The old simile of attempting to lift yourself by 
your boot straps applies.” 

This would be strange and inexplicable, indeed, were it 
not for another paragraph in his letter, which refers to the 
“wrongful” practice of the Government in considering 
stock dividends as income and taxing them as such. The 
income tax of 1916 specifically included stock dividends as 
income, and the new law of October 3, 1917, specifically 
reaffirms that clause. This is a hard blow to Wall Street, 
and it leaves the corporations that happen to be in a state 
of apoplectic wealth in a less agreeable state of bewilder- 
ment and perplexity. 

Of course no one bothered when income-tax rates were 
low; but, now that super taxes have risen as high as sixty- 
three per cent, there is much wailing from the high places 
of finance. The wealthy recipient of a large stock dividend 
must find the cash elsewhere to pay his huge taxes, or he 
must sell the stock; and the position of the corporations 
themselves is further complicated by the imposition of an 
additional tax of ten per cent upon their undistributed 
income, or surplus, which is not actually invested and 
employed in the business itself, or retained for employ- 
ment in the reasonable requirements of the business, or 
invested in Liberty bonds. 

So the payment of stock dividends will subject the 
wealthier shareholders to excessive taxation, and the 
failure to pay them may well subject the corporations 
themselves to extra taxes. But why not pay out 
all profits in cash dividends? The answer is very 
simple. A company may have large earnings, but 
relatively little cash with which to pay dividends, 
because most of it goes back into the property 
itself. A factory demands that dividends shall be 
put back into it, just as the earth demands a 
return in the form of nitrates and potash. You can 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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tion of Frank A. Vanderlip for the chairman- 

ship of the War-Savings-Certificate Committee 
was doubly appropriate because Mr. Vanderlip’s experience 
peculiarly equips him to grasp the opposite extremes in- 
volved in the war-savings-certificate plan—extremes far 
greater than any hitherto known in American finance. 

Under the plan it is proposed to raise in the coming 
twelvemonth the sum of two billion dollars. Mr. Vander- 
lip understands what two billion dollars is. At least it 
seems fair to assume that he does, since another great 
international financier has said of him that ‘‘he is one of 
the few men alive who can comprehend a billion’’—and 
obviously it should be as easy for a man who can compre- 
hend a billion to comprehend two billions as for two pigs 
under a gate to make more noise than one pig under a 
gate. Indeed, it should be easier for the billion-dollar man 
to understand two billions than for that man to understand 
four dollars and twelve cents. It is precisely here that Mr. 
Vanderlip’s peculiar fitness lies. He does understand four 
dollars and twelve cents. He understands how hard it is to 
earn that sum and how very hard it is tosaveit. For four 
dollars and twelve cents—the price at which war-savings 
stamps will be sold throughout the months of December 
and January—is just thirty-one cents less than the weekly 
wage received by Mr. Vanderlip when, as a boy of sixteen, 
he left the farm and went to work in a machine shop in 
Aurora, [linois. 

To be sure, his present wage from the Treasury Depart- 
ment is smaller than that he got in the machine shop 
thirty-seven years ago. For assisting Secretary McAdoo he 
now draws a salary of one dollar a year; and if anything 
were needed to prove finally his gift for finance that proof 
might be found in what he makes his annual dollar do. 
Out of that dollar he manages to provide a home for his 
family not far from New York; to pay the rent of a nice old 
house which he occupies in Washington, to get three simple 
but wholesome and Hooverian meals a day, to maintain a 
neat appearance, and to give his mite to the Liberty Loan— 
his last mite having amounted to just one million times his 
annual salary from the Treasury Department. I doubt 
that any other man in the United States can make a dollar 
go as far as this. 

When Mr. Vanderlip was employed in the machine shop 
he worked ten hours a day, except on Saturdays. Satur- 
days were his holidays. On Saturdays he worked only 
nine hours, abandoning the spare hour thus afforded to 
frivolity. Frivolity in his case seems to have consisted in 
studying shorthand. 

Having mastered shorthand, he presently became a 
reporter on an Aurora newspaper. Recently I asked him 
what his pay as a reporter was. 

‘Six dollars a week,’’ he said—‘“‘if I could collect it.” 

Later, when in conversation I referred to this position as 
his second job, he corrected me, saying that it was in reality 
his third, since before going to work in the machine shop 
he had labored on the farm in the capacity, as he put it, 
of ‘““nursemaid to forty-three calves.” 


Sion of ar of the Treasury McAdoo’s selec- 
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T THE age of twenty-two he went to Chicago, where he 
was employed as a stenographer. At twenty-five he 
became a reporter on the Chicago Tribune, and at twenty- 
six financial editor of that paper. From this position he 
resigned at thirty-two to become private secretary to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, becoming Assistant Secretary 
three months later; and it was from the Treasury Depart- 
ment that he went to the National City Bank, in New 
York, as vice president. 

“That was the hard job of my life,” I once heard Mr. 
Vanderlip say—‘“‘to go into the bank with a group of highly 
trained technical men, get hold of the work and make a 
place for myself. I had never been back of a bank screen. 
I didn’t succeed anybody. I hadn’t any duties assigned to 
me, I was simply given a desk, a title, and the job of find- 
ing something to do. A board of directors can’t make you 
a vice president; you’ve got to do that yourself.” 

As most Americans must be aware, Mr. Vanderlip did 
find something to do. One of the things that he did was to 
transform himself from vice president to president of the 
National City Bank. That was eight years ago. Even then 
the bank was one of 
the dozen leading 
financial institu- 
tions of the world; 


From the presi- 
dency of the Na- 
tional City Bank it 
was, as the author 


now it is one of the : be om ig 
first three or four. g@ A a ae 


EVENING 


By JULIAN STREET 


of the Rollo Books might have put it, ‘‘but a single upward 
step’’ to a sixteen-hour day, in a rather modest office in 
the Treasury Building, at the aforementioned dollar-a-year 
salary. 

What is this dollar job? 

On the face of it, it is the job of raising, for war purposes, 
two billion dollars in very small units. In point of actual 
fact, however, it is the much more interesting, the much 
more difficult, the vastly more constructive job of reform- 
ing the American spendthrift. 

The wave of patriotic enthusiasm, which has washed 
billions of dollars out of people’s pocketbooks, creating 
eight or ten million Government bondholders in the United 
States among people who never before held a bond, has 
demonstrated not alone the fervor of Americans for their 
country, for democracy and for the war, but has vividly 
exhibited their almost-undreamed-of financial resources. 
Prior to the war there were in France some twelve million 
bondholders out of a total population of about forty 
millions. In contrast to this there were among the one 
hundred and ten million people of the United States but 
three hundred and seventy thousand bondholders. Prob- 
ably not one person in ten had so much as seen a Govern- 
ment or corporation interest-bearing security, while a 
still smaller percentage of the population understood the 
character and purport of such securities. Bond coupons 
were less familiar objects than tickets to World’s Series 
baseball games. It is one of the indisputable blessings that 
the war has brought us that one person out of every ten or 
twelve now owns a Government bond. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury has recognized from the 
first,’’ said Mr. Vanderlip recently in discussing the war- 
savings-certificate plan, “‘the desire of the people to trans- 
late their patriotism into financial action; and,not the 
least of the many stupendous tasks which have devolved 
upon him has been that of making it possible for the 
enormous and splendidly eager army of small savers to 
come forward and do their bit. 

“The bond, with its coupon representing semiannual 
interest, is not well adapted to being put out in very small 
denominations. It was in spite of this fact, rather than 
because the fifty-dollar Liberty bond was entirely desirable 
from an economic standpoint, that the Secretary made 
fifty dollars instead of one hundred dollars the Liberty 
Loan minimum. He wished to recognize the patriotism of 
the small investor, even at the cost of encumbering the 
Treasury Department and the banks with a staggering 
amount of detail work. The cost to the Government of 
issuing small-denomination interest-bearing obligations is 
very great. -A one-dollar coupon costs as much to print, 
to pay, and to keep track of in the Government book- 
keeping as does the coupon from a thousand-dollar bond. 
Moreover, the interest return on a fifty-dollar bond, com- 
ing as it does every six months, is not of great moment to 
the person who receives it, and as a rule the owner would 
much prefer to have the Government retain the semi- 
annual interest until it amounted to a more important 
sum. 

“All these considerations have been ened in creating 
the new system of war-savings certificates. They are 
designed to give every man, woman and child in the United 
States the opportunity to aid the Government in financing 
the war. The unit is five dollars; but instead of loaning the 
Government five dollars and getting a semiannual interest 
return of ten cents a much better plan has been devised for 
the small investor: Beginning December 1, 1917, the 
Government will offer a war-savings-certificate stamp, 
which it will sell in December, 1917, and in January, 1918, 
for $4.12. This obligation is in effect the Government’s 
note for five dollars, falling due January 1, 1923; and the 
buyer who, during the coming December or January, pur- 
chases for $4.12 one of these five-dollar 
war-savings certifi- cates is virtually 
discounting the Government’s note 
for five dollars—dis- counting it at four 
per cent interest, compounded quar- 
terly. In other words, Uncle Sam 
says to the citizen: ‘Lend me $4.12, 
and in return I will give you a stamp 


man 


Bar 


which is my promise to pay. I will use you 
prosecute the war and meet the expenses of 
ment, and will pay you four per cent inter 
pounded quarterly. Thus, when January 1, 1 
round, I will hand you back the money you helpe 
with, plus the interest; so that—speaking appro, 
and ignoring, in our liberal American way, the 
cents—for every four dollars you lend me nowy 
need it, I’ll give you back five dollars five years 
. “*But,’ we can imagine the citizen saying to 
‘don’t you want me to lend you more than $4.12 
“Of course I do!’ says Uncle Sam. ‘I want 
me have all you can spare throughout the coming 
“Indeed I will!’ says the citizen. ‘TI can let: 
$4.12 in December, 1917; $4.12 more in Janua 
$4.12 more in February, and 
“*No,’ says Uncle Sam; ‘$4.12 is all right for I 
and January, but on the first of every month after 
I shall have to raise the price of the stamps one ce} 
will cost you $4.13 each during February, 
March, $4.15 during April, and so on.’ a 
“*There’s only one question that troubles me, 
citizen; ‘I don’t quite like the idea of tying up my 
for five years. Suppose I need some of this money 
now and January 1, 1923?’” 


Money Back if You Say So | 


~ 

HAT’S all looked after,’ says Uncle Sam. “In} 

of your having to use the money which you 
loaned me you can go to any post office and get 
amount you have paid, plus one cent a month, 
stamp you have bought. I’ll only ask you to give 
office ten days’ notice so that funds may alwa 
hand to meet any demands made. Aside from ' 
are free, if it becomes necessary, to draw yourmo 
any one of my ten thousand money-order post 0 
““‘Great!’ replies the citizen; ‘you can absoluti 
on my support.’ Sf 
“T always knew I could,’ returns Uncle ‘Sam 
like to hear yousay so. And, by the way, I want to 
attention to the fact that whereas the ‘small inv 
been known to complain sometimes that he couli 
for himself terms as favorable as those open to. 
investor, he is in this case offered terms which are 
more favorable. For example, the person 
Liberty bond on the installment plan gets no 
his bondis fully paid for. Under the var 
plan he draws interest on each unit of four do 
a few additional cents. Compound interest is ne 
the Liberty Loan, whereas interest on war-s 


a 


value, but war-savings certificates are not. ' 
established not i market conditions but a 


precisely because the terms of the war-saviny 
plan are so peculiarly advantageous that 
necessary to limit to a maximum of one th 
the amount of war-savings certificates whichn 
one individual. If there were no limit the bank 
at the opportunity to buy the certificates in larg 
for they represent what is practically call money, 
Yes, one can imagine Uncle Sam’s putting ca 
small investor in some such way as that.” 

At this juncture there arose, while I was 
cussion between Mr. Vanderlip and severa 
men of the war-savings-certificate branch of | 
Department as to ways and means for makin) 
woman and child in the country—large num 
utterly inexperienced in the simplest mat 
with investment—fully comprehend the plz 
gentlemen had drawn up a statement of the p 
was used not a little of the technical langu 
and this brought up the general question of 
standing of simple financial operations th: 
public actually has. Mr. Vanderlip was i 
utmost simplicity in all statements of 


certificate plan, and to illustrate the no f : 
told two stories of events which occurred in ¢ 
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TEN RAWN was a Celt without a 
nf of humor. This subjected him to 
unpleasant experiences, and pro- 
distressed his father, who had what 
»\cked. Through Steve’s 
die elder Rawn watched 
for the awakening of 
elag sense; but at length 
) the vigil and decided 
Poy would never know 
»'ugh. In this the elder 
v wrong. 
aless, for a long time he 
d 


tsonhisside. For ex- 
nStephen went to work 
ing office of the town’s 
* paper the foreman 
the office of the weekly 
i1espace grinder. Steve 
»¢eturned carrying, with 
a coal hod full of bricks, 
th sacking. When the 
de plain to him he eyed 
¢or sorrowfully and re- 


\ at is there funny about 


e} 1 perspective, and mat- 
sre clear to others were 

1 his eyes. When the 
Sites entered the war 
ok advantage of his 
o enlist and could not 

| his father’s indignant 


'in’t have to be so sud- 
it,’ the elder Rawn 


CO) 
“ie President says we 
1,7’ said Stephen. 
1 he mean it?’’ He 
i bewildered way. “Is 
0 in it somewhere?” he 
H father surrendered. 
» first, Stephen took 
s¢ously. He found him- 
)' shoulders with grin- 
in fellows who mocked at 
Dt of decisive and un- 
(ith; and he regretted, 
(sly, his inability to see 
iitall. Stephen had no 
(killed; and to the end 
m ht avoid that contin- 
‘“t about the task of 
gimself in the arts of 
' There was nothing 
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Ben Ames Williams 


TLLUS TRATED SOULEN 


calmly; the naval watch were businesslike and 
full of restrained enthusiasm; the soldiers 
were hilarious. It is a matter of record that 
five enemy submarines were sighted by these 
soldier-sentries before land had 
dropped into the sea behind. 


s bout his proficiency 
{yonet; and when first 
mask and pads and 
lig opponent, that opponent swore wrathfully 
of Stephen’s thrusts and threatened to knock 
él off if Steve jabbed him in the belt buckle 
m’t you go pulling your funny stuff on me!” 
( elligerently; and Stephen protested: 
dn’t mean it as a joke at all.” 
Wasks were not attractive to Stephen. He had 
tt of so many jests that he was inclined to be 
‘ad he was by nature a gentle young man. It 
émuch to thrust six inches of steel into a bundle 
it would have hurt him to receive that thrust 
E he was deadly serious about it all, and deadly 
_e face of the horseplay his comrades in arms 
im. When he discovered Kit Booth in the act 
g his right shoe and substituting one designed 
! oot in its place, on the eve of the regiment’s 
| march, Steve inflicted painful though not nec- 
a jerous injuries upon Kit. 
€9us way he devoted himself to learning the art 
A ‘ship. The rifle was easy for him, but the auto- 
c er was his sweetheart. The weapon proved a 
e When he fired his first real cartridge at the 
ppick sand from the bank some three feet above 
a which he had aimed. This amused the spec- 
they were further amused when Steve spent 
i money for revolver ammunition and wasted 
: tion on the desert air. 
u h paled on the day that Steve threw a baseball 
Siway from him and kept it rolling under the 
pacts of the bullets while he emptied his maga- 
peel was seized and preserved as proof of 
t Were thenceforth told of Steve’s prowess. 


“Bi 


A Hand Gripped His Right Wrist. 
About it Which Covered Muscles of Steel 


When the regiment detrained at the port of embarka- 
tion Steve had been promoted to a second lieutenancy— 
and took it seriously. 

They embarked upon two transports and drew down the 
harbor to lie for three days, waiting for the order to sail for 
France. This was in June, a day hot and muggy, when the 
mists lay low over the water and mysterious whistles 
roared hoarsely from the fog on every hand. Nevertheless, 
the harbor knew the transports were about, and through 
the fog came whistled salutes and muffled cries of good 
cheer. At the anchorage a swarm of destroyers appeared 
and cruised slowly round and round the gathering trans- 
ports. 

On the morning of the second day the fog had lifted and 
Steve saw the casks that supported submarine nets across 
the harbor’s mouth lying not a quarter of a mile from 
where they lay. The wind was easterly and the long ocean 
swell came drifting idly in. So Steve became seasick. He 
was violently sick for three hours, and because he was the 
only one on the ship so affected he afforded mirth for 
many. Steve did not protest; but four days later, when 
they were at sea and others were suffering in their turn, he 
remarked that he saw nothing particularly funny in watch- 
ing seasick men. 

Steve had never been to sea before; and he was inter- 
ested. They had fair weather, a cordial sun, and a sea as 
blue as a girl’s blue eyes. The sea dimpled and laughed in 
the breeze as a girl’s eyes laugh. Steve remarked on this to 
Second Lieutenant Jasper Morse, who was suffering, and 
he and the dimpling sea were cursed for their pains. 

The ship was beset with men on watch, official and vol- 
unteer. The ship’s crew—merchant sailors—did their stint 


The Hand Was Extremely Cold, and Had a Flabbiness 


Steveinvestigated theship from 
her bowels to her crows’ nests; 
and he tortured the mate with 
questions until the man profanely 
announced that Steve would never 
live to be killed by the Prussians 
if he so much as opened his face 
for the rest of the voyage. SoSteve 
found a new and more complai- 
sant victim. 

Steve was too interested to be 
homesick until the fifth day out. 
That day he sat in the second- 
cabin smoking room and wrote let- 
ters to everyone whose address he 
could remember, and cried over 
most of them. He wrote to his 
father: “‘Thisisa serious thing— 
to go to war.’” And when the elder 
Rawn read what his son had writ- 
ten he blinked twice and read the 
letter to Steve’s mother, and told 
her never to mind. 

There was no loneliness in the 
sea as Steve saw it. Nine other 
transports accompanied them; 
and the horizon was peopled by 
smoky smears that now and then 
resolved themselves into cruisers 
or destroyers when the convoy- 
ing ships closed in to exchange 
signals with the transports. On 
the eleventh day eight destroyers 
came up out of the sea ahead, 
rushed down on them with smoke 
boiling from their funnels, divided 
right and left, wheeled, and fell 
into the transports’ jogging pace 
on each flank. The convoy had 
entered the danger zone. Steve 
found himself trembling and won- 
dered whether he was afraid. 

Thenceforth the rails were lined 
with men whose eyes gave suspi- 
cious scrutiny to every billow that 
dared to raise its head above its 
fellows. Their watch was fruitful, 
though Lieutenant Morse was 
scornful of their zeal. ‘If every 
sub the Kaiser’s got was under 
our bows those chaps would never 
spot them,” he told Steve. 

“Are they so hard to see as 
that?” Steve asked soberly; and 
Lieutenant Morse whistled between his teeth and looked 
at Steve, and made a hopeless gesture with his hands. 

When a sluicing rain began to fall most of the watchers 
sought cover. Steve stayed on deck, near the bow gun; 
and at twenty minutes past two in the afternoon he turned 
to the chief gunner and asked diffidently: 

“Ts that just a—just a stick or something, over there?”’ 

The man looked, and then he moved quickly. While 
Steve was still wondering why the gunner did not answer 
his question the gun began to roar. Then destroyers con- 
verged on the stick, which disappeared. Something raced 
through the water under the transport’s bows. Steve saw 
the scurrying bulk of it and the bubbles that rose behind it. 
Ahead, the destroyers were crisscrossing with businesslike 
energy. There came a muffled explosion from the depths; 
and a moment later the transport slid past a patch of 
troubled water where oil and bits of wreckage drifted piti- 
fully to the surface. The gunner’s mate spat in that direc- 
tion. 

“Got ’em!’? he commented. Then to Steve: 
eye, bo!” 

The rain held when they slid into port, a bearded 
Frenchman on the bridge handling the transport with 
quick decision. This was in the murk of dawn; neverthe- 
less, there were friendly folk on the dock to wave at them, 
and sing, and cheer. There were bands going, much calling 
back and forth; and, cutting through this tumult, the 
hoarse shouts of the officers as the lines were made fast. 
The transport drifted gently into her berth and was secured 
there. Lieutenant Morse, at Steve’s elbow, yielded to the 
intoxication that possessed him. 

“Now, Willie, look out for us—eh, Steve?” he cried. 


“Good 
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“But—we’ve got to get our training here first,’ Steve 
objected. 

The other lieutenant came to earth with a thump. 

“You’re too damned practical, Steve!”’ he declared. 

“A man’s got to be!”’ said Steve. 


The training camp to which they were conducted cap- 
tured Steve’s imagination. They detrained there at dawn 
one day, and the increasing light gradually extended their 
vision until they could see outspread before them a vast 
plateau, dotted with rough buildings and marked with 
orderly rows of tents, peopled by a multitude of men. The 
regiment was instantly lost in this multitude—became a 
part of it. The ferment in Steve found expression that night 
when he and Lieutenant Morse were thrown together again. 

“Tt’s—egreat! Isn’t it?’’ Steve exclaimed. 

Lieutenant Morse studied Steve and grinned. 

“Knew it would get you in the end,” he com- 
mented; then added jokingly: ‘‘But don’t forget 
to be practical, Stevie.” 

“That’s right,’’ Steve agreed, steadying himself; 
‘a man’s got to be practical.” 

They began to call him Practical Rawn after 
Morse told the story. They devised artifices to 
make Steve smile, and failed. He was in sober 
earnest—soberly busy preparing himself for the 


' tasks he foresaw. They called him Practical Rawn—and 


promoted him to be a first lieutenant. Steve scarcely 
noticed. He was so interested in many other things that 
he had no time to be interested in himself. 

The regiment became absorbed in playing a vast game; 
and, for the most part, the men played it asa game. But 
not Steve. Trench drill was a serious matter to him; the 
gas chambers were places of grisly interest; the bombs 
fascinated him. Between times he found time to dally with 
his automatic; and the day he tossed a five-franc piece in 
the air and struck it twice before it reached the ground 
Steve was as proud as a hen over her first egg. 

In the Y. M. C. A. Building entertainment was provided 
for the men; and this entertainment included reading. 
One day Steve found there a Roman History, arranged for 
school use. It was the only book not in use at the time, 
and he took it up. Ten minutes later he had found a new 
love. He secured permission to take the book away with 
him, and thereafter he pored over it endlessly. With this 
book’ in his hand, a finger between the leaves, he sought 
Lieutenant Morse one day. His face was rapt, his eyes 
afire. 

“‘Listen!”’ he cried; and when Morse gave attention 
Steve read: 

“Caius Mucius volunteered to assassinate Lars Por- 
sena.’’’ Steve looked up quickly. ‘‘Porsena was besieging 
Rome,” he explained, and turned to the history again: 
““ He made his way through the enemy lines safely; but he 
did not know Porsena by sight, and so slew his secretary 
by mistake. He was captured, and was threatened with 
torture. Mucius thrust his right hand into the altar fire 
and held it there until it was completely consumed. Por- 
sena was so impressed that he freed Mucius and raised the 
siege of Rome. The young man was given the name of 
Seevola—the Left-handed—by the grateful Romans.’”’ 
Steve looked up quickly at Morse. “That was a wonderful 
thing to do, wasn’t it?” 

“‘T call it a darned-fool stunt,’’ Morse commented. ‘‘He 
ought to have knocked old Porsena’s block off.’ 

“T think it was—wonderful!’’ Steve insisted, a little 
shaken. 

Morse laughed. 

“Maybe so—but it wasn’t practical,” he said. 

Steve looked downcast. 

“We-ell—I hadn’t thought of that!” he confessed. 


They received orders at length to prepare to entrain for 
the Front. Steve was afire. When the day of departure 
came the History of Rome was in his kit; and the page 
that told of the deed of Mucius was turned down. For all 
Morse’s scorn, the story had obsessed 
Steve. It made him tremble with a 
curious mixture of horror and ad- 
miration. It made him burn to do 
some equally glorious deed, though 
at the same time he knew the thing 


Through a Periscope He Studied the Terrain Before Him. 
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Mucius had done was far beyond his powers. Steve did 
not take kindly to pain, either in himself or others. He 
had tried to stifle this feeling; but he had failed in this 
effort. The story of Mucius had become something like a 
textbook in heroism for him; he read it over and over, and 
dreamed of it; and spoke of it to Morse and to others until 
they began to jest about it. 
Thereafter Steve kept his hero 
worship secret and sacred. 

Even in the days that followed, 
Steve kept Scevola in his mind. 
The first rumbling chal- 
lenge of the guns along the 
battleline, with their heroic 
growl and taunt and roar, 


only intensi- 
fied his feel- 
ing. When 
the regiment 
settled itself into its billets behind the line, Steve removed 
that page from his‘history, folded it and tucked it inside 
his uniform. It had become his creed. 

It lay there in his inner pocket on the first day he went 
into the trenches. 

That first entry into the trenches was not an abrupt inci- 
dent. It followed careful preliminaries; and these began 
on a day when the French officer commanding the sector 
the regiment was to take over met the officers of the regi- 
ment and explained to them, with maps, the region they 
were to occupy. 

He gave Steve three photographs, taken from an aéro- 
plane, and a large scale map marked with mysterious 
crisscrossing and zigzagging lines. These portrayed .the 
particular section that was to be under Steve’s command, 
with its relation to the trench systems on either hand. 

Steve studied this map that night until it was photo- 
graphed on his brain. There was a road running north and 
south, along the west side of which ran the front German 
trench. Another road ran east and west through Steve’s 
position. At the southeast angle of the intersection of these 
roads there had been a village of seven houses. The aéro- 
plane maps told Steve that these houses were mere piles of 
brickdust now. Above this vanished village rose a little 
hill, a hundred and forty feet above sea level and a hun- 
dred above the surrounding terrain. 

“This hill,’”’ the officer had explained when he gave the 
map to Steve, ‘‘is the center of our effort on this sector; 
but we are not yet ready for a main attack here.”’ He 
pointed to zigzagging lines to the north and south of the 
village. ‘‘We are digging toward the German trenches 
here. At this point we are within sixty yardsof them. Your 
effort should be to nibble off a section of German trench by 
night raids, consolidating it with your own system at once.”’ 

Steve studied the map. The officer pointed out how Ger- 
man machine guns to the north and south enfiladed the 
territory before the ruined village; and in half a dozen sen- 
tences he pictured for Steve the village itself, jammed with 
fighting men, who lurked in cellars and deep dugouts, 
ready to repel any attack. He pointed to the saps again. 

“Those have cost us three hundred and twenty-seven 
casualties in three weeks,” he said simply. ‘‘They were 
worth that price; and to hold them is worth far more.” 

Steve gulped with resolution. After four days of this 
instruction he and the other officers were taken into the 
trenches. Each saw for the first time the section for which 
he was responsible. Steve found his little kingdom a maze 
of deep trenches, six inches of running water in the bottom 
of one of them, where a brook had been diverted in their 
direction by the busy Germans. The very earth itself had 
lost all resemblance to normal earth, so torn it was by 
shells; so stained with gases. On the lip of one trench a 
yellow flower was blooming; Steve wondered what it was 
called, and looked back at it after they had passed. 


He Secured Permission to Take the Book Away With 
Him, and Thereafter He Pored Over it Endlessly 


Directly in Front of the Trench Lay the Wire, Put There by the Poilus 


November, 
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Next day, when he came back with his no 
instruct them, he looked first of all for this flowe) 
gone. No trace of it remained. The front wall of t 
was patched with new sandbags. He asked hj} 
guide about it, and that officer turned to one of th 
of the trench, spoke swiftly, and then told Steve: 
‘*A chance shell dropped there, Seven eas 
**Seven men—and the flower!” Steve y\ 
and for the first time since he had enlisted 
time to dislike the Prussian. @ i 
He had given the noncoms ins 
to prepare marking stakes beay| 
names. 
He told each man where to pl; 
assigning to each a section of { 
his especial care. He assigned a| 
drain the flooded trench; anothe 
after general drainage; a thir 
sanitary work. 
At four o’clock the next mornin} 
men were in their places. Man) 
they had replaced the weary Fr 
and the bearded little poilus had f 
with shuffling, dragging feet. Steve 
alone with his command. | 
He plunged instantly into his task; 
took the business seriously. With the} 
of dawn he inspected the trenches and 
holes, and saw that a man was assigne 
loophole and that he knew what his dy 
to be. He crawled out the zigzag saps to the listen 
and spoke to the grenadiers there. He devised 
vantage points for snipers and put his best mar 
work in them. He put the bombers through a 
spected the two trench cannon in his section, and ] 
material that had fallen into his hands with th 
One periscope had been broken by a bullet. He 
tioned a new one. Rockets were running short. 
for a new supply. These would be brought up at 
by a reserve detachment. 
At eleven o’clock he reprimanded a grinning | 
vate for laying aside his trench helmet. ; 
“Tt’s too danged heavy!’ the man protested. 
Steve had no false notions of the respect due | 
the enlisted men. 
““A shrapnel ball is heavier,’ he said seriously. 
on—and keep it on!”’ | 
That reminded him of the masks; and he ij 
them. He wasin the midst of this work when Jim 
who had enlisted from Steve’s own home town— 
pass Mart Rutgers in the trench, and climbed on 
step to do so. A ball came through the loophole an 
Jim above the ear. B 
Steve became very sick; but when he looked ak 
he saw that his men were also sick and shaking 
cured Steve. He sent to the first-aid station for as 
and what was left of Jim was borne away. Whent 
was out of sight the men joked themselves inti 
again. Steve did not joke. He passed the word qi 
“The next man who unnecessarily exposes hi 
be court-martialed.” a 
The men grinned; and someone called softly: 
mans’ll tend to that!’” Then everyone laughed. Si 
puzzled; but he knew that a joke was beyond his 
hension, and let the matter drop. : 
At a little after one o’clock he found time to 
paragraph about Mucius Scevola; and it gave 
strength. He went into those forward trenches t 
but sixty yards from the Germans, and he warned 
there to hush their voices. 
“They don’t know we have relieved the Fren 
told the men. “Let’s not let them find it out till 


ready.” | 
Through a periscope he studied the terain bel 
Directly in front of the trench lay the wire, put 

the poilus. Beyond an intervening desolation wast 
man wire. Beyond that again was a tumbled was 
wire showing here and there to mark the locations o! 
and third lines. The road upon which the Germ 
rested was elevated somewhat above the level; am 
crowned with a maze of wire. It stretched as faras! 
see. The place where the village had been was ma) 
the splintered stumps of a few fruit trees. Of the 
there was not one brick left upon another. Beyond 
lage rose the little hill t 
the German a 
pitted with shell holes. 
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#e in all this prospect was there a sign of life. 
Jay tortured and dead. The occasional crack of 
‘rifle seemed to come from every quarter of the 
tt once. In the bright sunlight the flash was 
i, and there was no smoke. The illusion began to 
sve that there were no men before him. He knew 
Jusion; nevertheless, he could not shake it off. 
to go and see,”’ he whispered to himself; and 
tthe thought. Five minutes later it had crystal- 
«| vill go and see,” he vowed. 

at once, as it seemed, night began to fall; and 
ibout the performance of his vow. 

black night that fell upon the trenches. A little 
ye stars and there was no moon. The rifle shots 
stabs of flame; and the sudden glare and roar of 
shells reminded Steve of nothing so much as a 
her’s flashlight. His ears had become so attuned 
jnuous explosions that he no longer heard them. 
, the faintest near-by sounds, even through the 
lls and the snap of rifle fire. 

‘afore they reached the front-line trenches he 
| details coming with the food and ammunition 


Hed that 
ge He 


sdugout, 
d2rmission 
{trenches 
r onnais- 
ee 
‘ers gave 
ssion. He 
cates ant 
iizharge of 
i. 
1 Steve 
sles hol- 
a’ with its 
ljic. He 
i) grenades 
; and he 
it ch knife, 
gt by the 
eath. It 
e on eight- 
2s long; 
alle was 
nweighted, 
ie might 
s/slub or as 
yon occa- 
aly tried 
end found 
nt: planned 
tithat day; 
i¢owed it in 
ass of the 
2adily as 
| had the 
a)t. There 
isaing post 
O11 of the 
at ran 
h he posi- 
ad Steve 
o1 to this 
[') men watched there. Steve spoke to them in 
They had heard no enemy patrols and the line 
t)}m was quiet, though on the north there was a 
x(ange of artillery fire and gusts of rifle shots were 
‘tp and down the trenches. 
€/hispered something to himself, then climbed up 
t the lip of the hole that sheltered the listeners. 
'}, body was above the protecting earth; but the 
heltered him. 
el ng hissed into the air above the German trenches; 
si bove Steve it burst, with a soft plop, and blos- 
» glaring light. Steve slid softly over on his face 
1. Noriflecracked. Thestar shell burned out and 
when blackness fell again, and while men’s eyes 
il linded, Steve began to crawl toward the German 


y)re at this point about a hundred yards away. 
0} wed a shallow ditch beside the road; and he went 
Oly. He was on hands and knees, and each hand 
1e ground before him with the utmost care before 
‘t weight. Each knee was lifted gently, lowered 
the earth again. Steve was in no hurry. The 
vé young. 

14covered perhaps thirty yards when another star 
M1 him to lie motionless. It caught him on the lip 
eh ole; and he slid into the hole and was sheltered 


till the light burned out. When darkness came again he 
crawled on. His knife was in his left hand, gripped by the 
heavy leather scabbard. Its hilt was ready to his right 
hand, and he never forgot to be prepared to snatch it on the 
instant. 

A tangle of old barbed wire barred his path as he left the 
shell hole. He was forced to crawl round it, over a low 
knoll of soft earth; but he had passed this and descended 
into the ditch again before another star shell halted him. 
While he lay quiet his nostrils detected a new horror in the 
smell of the trenches that lay like an ugly pall over this 
land; and by the light of the next shell he saw the body of 
a German soldier lying ahead of him. 

He had almost reached the German barbed wire now. 
The star shell illuminated it for him, so that he discovered 
a zigzag way through the wire, just south of the road. 
This was the only way through the wire and he would have 
to cross the road to reach it. That was not so bad; but the 
body of the dead German lay in this zigzag path. He must 
cross that—touch it—to reach his goal. 

He caught only a glimpse of these things before he 
closed his eyes, for the human eye catches light and reflects 


Steve Expected Him to Shoot, But the Superior Officer Caught the Young Man’s Arm and Whirled Him Away 


it, and such a reflection may draw a rifle ball. When the 
light died he turned to the right and crossed the road, and 
so pushed forward. His nostrils guided him. His groping 
hands touched a strand of German wire. 

Another star shell hissed into the sky. It burst while 
Steve was dropping to the ground. By its first light he saw 
a thing that startled him. He had reached the outer end of 
the pathway through the wire. The body of the dead Ger- 
man lay not a yard ahead of him. And Steve, in that 
flashing glimpse, saw that there was not one body there 
alone; there were two. 

It was a shock; it stunned him. One such thing in his 
path was bad enough; two were horrible! 

Nevertheless, he lay quiet under the glare of the light, 
waiting for darkness. He had dropped flat on his face, his 
right hand outstretched before him. He was shuddering, 
praying that the eternity during which the light still 
burned might end. 

His prayer was answered; and as the light burned out a 
hand gripped his right wrist. The hand was extremely 
cold, and it had a flabbiness about it which covered muscles 
of steel. 

Steve was paralyzed for an instant with dismay. He 
knew that one of the dead men had seized him; but after a 
great deal of thought he decided that the dead man must 
be a live man, lying still, like himself, while the light 


burned out. It seemed to take him a long time to decide 
this; but the decision reassured him. 

By the time the German’s right hand, knife-armed, 
came probing for Steve in the dark, Steve had reasoned the 
thing out and decided what to do. He rolled on his right 
side and swung the trench knife back and down with all 
his might, gripping it by the sheath. 

The loaded handle hit something that crunched in a 
satisfying way; and the hand that gripped his wrist 
released him. Steve instantly became extremely calm, 
though his hair was prickling. He groped in the dark and 
felt the throat of the man he had struck, and probed at it 
with his finger. 

“No heartbeat!” he whispered; and he grinned a little 
and cracked his first joke: “‘Two dead men in the path— 
after all,’’ he told himself. 

After which he lay still on his face for minutes on end 
and shuddered, with sweeping billows of nausea; at the 
end of which time he went on his way. He crawled over 
the two dead men in his path, and then lay on his belly and 
moved like a snake toward the German trench. He took 
great care to move quietly; and he was so successful that in 
: the blackness of the 
night hereached the 
lip of the trench and 
peered down upon 
the top of a German 
head without being 
discovered. 

This was as far as 
Steve’s plans had 
gone. He had in- 
tended to reach the 
German trench, but 
he had not consid- 
ered what he was to 
do when he got 
there. He stopped 
nowtothink. There 
seemed to be plenty 
of time. The Ger- 
man two feet below 
him was standing in 
the bottom of the 
trench, his eye near 
a periscope, his rifle 
athishand. ‘‘When 
the next star shell 
comes he will climb 
up on the firestep to 
be ready to shoot,” 
Steve decided. 
“Now what am [ 
going to do?” 

Hecould discover 
no one else in the 
trench at this point. 
Six feet away, in one 
direction, it curved 
sharply. Two feet 
beyond the man, in 
the other direction, 
it was blocked by 
sandbags. “I think 
I will get down into 
the trench,’’ said 
Steve to himself; 
and he gripped the 
hilt of his knife. 

There was some- 
thing sticky on it, 
and he shuddered 
and let go his hold. He must havemade a faint sound when 
he did this, for the German looked up. Steve saw the white 
of his face for an instant before he drove the butt of the knife 
down into it. The German grunted a little and fell forward 
on the fire step, like one praying. Steve dropped noiselessly 
into the trench. The man was breathing heavily and Steve 
was glad of that; but he did not stop to congratulate him- 
self. He took an automatic in each hand—thrusting the 
knife into his belt—and started along the trench. 

Where it curved back on itself he went very cautiously 
and slowly. He was stealing forward so when a star shell 
burst above him; and Steve was suddenly bold. ‘‘They’ll 
all be looking out toward our trenches,’ Steve told him- 
self; and he leaped round the corner of the trench, with 
weapons ready. 

The trench was floored with planks; and he tripped on 
the end of one of these and fell on his face. Someone sat 
down heavily upon his shoulders and began to beat at him 
with a pistol butt. 

Steve thought soberly: ‘‘This is serious!’? Then the 
pistol struck him on the back of the head and he became 
unconscious. 


Steve dreamed that he had endured three years of trench 
warfare, was wounded three times, and when he returned 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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[Ne Swede is looking for his dinner. Will he 


get it or will he die looking for it? ‘‘Nd6d-ar,” 

meaning the year of the famine, is a familiar 
word to him. But this coming year will be the great 
N6d-ar. 

An old peasant woman in Smaland, a province in Sweden, 
anxiously said to me: “‘Néd-ar is coming. Will they use 
the clubs on us?” 

She half believed the old tradition that the aged and weak 
were clubbed to death when Néd-ar stalked over the north. 

The Swede as we know him is a child of modern science 
and refinement, but deep in his nature smolder the 
emotions and ideals that in far-away ancient days were 
ignited in his heart by the mighty northern gods, Thor 
and Odin, the great Troll and the spirit masters of the 
mountain forests and the arctic night. A hundred 
years of peace have subdued his fierce nature, but 
this winter’s cold may again blow to life his warrior 
spirit. If he is destined to pass on to that wonderful 
land over the rainbow, where the gods abide in 
eternal plenty, perhaps he will choose to charge the 
rainbow bridge with a sword in his hand rather than 
waste away on a diet of bread made from the inner 
bark of the fir tree, as he did in past generations 
when N6d-ar visited his cottage. 

The Allies have refused him bread. Germany sup- 
plies him with coal; and every train, street car and 
industry will stop the moment this supply is cut off. 
When Sweden has scraped the bottom of the flour 
barrel and hunger is griping in earnest, Germany will cut 
off her coal supply and open her knapsack. A loaf of 
war bread may then tempt the Swede from neutrality, 
especially if the Gulf of Finland has been cleaned out and 
Sweden is baited with a promise to share in the exploita- 
tion of the enormous natural resources of Russia. 

If Germany tires out the Great Bear and sicks Sweden 
on him to finish the job while she is occupied elsewhere, will 
Sweden obey the call? Sweden has, with all the ingenuity 
that is hers, prepared for just such an event. The leaders 
of her army are impatient to test her various secret inven- 
tions for a winter campaign, and her soldiers are comfort- 
able fighting in the snow, even with the temperature forty 
degrees below zero. The conservatives think thisis Sweden’s 
divine moment to get back what Russia once took away. 
The Great Bear crushed the blond northerner in the time 
of Peter the Great, and nothing but the still small voice of 
democracy, represented by the Socialist party under the 
leadership of Branting, now holds back the Swedish armies 
from pushing on over the frozen lakes and marshes into 
the land of her old enemy. 


Will Sweden Come Into the War? 


VER since Sweden some fifteen or twenty years ago 
commenced to be a predominatingly industrial nation 
she has looked with ill will upon the emigration of her 
young people to the United States. For this reason the 
National Society for the Prevention of Emigration has done 
everything to keep her 
people at home. The news- 
papers have aided in this 
campaign. They have with 
persistency ridiculed every- 
thing—from the American 
skyscraper to the modern 
Pullman car. Cyclones, 
fires, murder, city graft, 
white-slave traffic—any- 
thing and everything that 
would put America in an 
ugly light—have been 
repeated and repeated and 
enlarged upon until they 
havesucceededinmakingus 
thoroughly misunderstood. 
Before the war Sweden 
was a large importer of 
cereals, coffee, tea and 
cocoa, and millions of tons 
of other foodstuffs and fod- 
der. The enormous increase 
in her industry and the de- 
crease in her agriculture 
have put her in a position 
far more difficult than that 
of Germany. Her leaders 
are undoubtedly consider- 
ing the price of war on the 
side of Germany in return 
for the foodstuffs the Cen- 
tral Powers could ship over 
the Baltic. 


By 


Prince Eugene, From a Portrait by O. Bijorck in 


Princess Margaret, Wife of Sweden’s Crown Prince, 
is a Daughter of the Duke of Connaught 


Now and then we hear some reference made to the 
“terrible Swede.” In remote parts of Germany where the 
traditions of the Thirty Years’ War are still vivid the ter- 
rible Swede is used as a bogy man to scare naughty chil- 
dren. What the Swedes did to the Germans will be 
remembered for generations. If Finland and Norway were 
again under Swedish dominion, federated with Germany, 
with perhaps all of Russian Lapland conceded also to 
Sweden, it would wipe out the humiliation Sweden feels 
she has been subjected to by the Great Powers. To awaken 
Sweden’s avarice and lust for conquest is however necessary. 

Sweden can put half a million excellent troops in the 
field. During the winter of 1915 I was up in Umea during 
the military maneuvers. A Vesterbotten regiment made a 
march of thirty-six miles on skis and then had vigor left 


to make a surprise attack on the enemy 
spirit. The temperature hung round thir 
below zero and the wind over the flat 
like a whiplash. Two years before a German gi 
seen the same regiment in action and he had 
“Tf we had such material in our army we coul 
the world.” 

At the Olympic Games Sweden vanquished al] 
a nation of five and a half million people won a 
United States and Great Britain. During the 


city of Stockholm gave a very magnificent dinn 


several thousand guests at one time. Many ¢ 
ladies of the land did humble service to ent 
visiting athletes and their friends. Sweden’s 
kind of bread is a hard-tack made in cake 
foot in diameter and a quarter of an inch 
perfectly circular with a hole in the midd 
them the appearance of car wheels. An 


on his plate. In Sweden nothing is wasted. 


boy, seeing that they made fine discuses { 
ing, let one of them fly. It went sailing ; 
yards or more over the heads of the din 
whole American team took up the sport, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Novembe;; 


minute Sweden’s staff of life was soaring 
vast stadium. In these hard days the ij 
bearing fruit in added bitterness. One of t] 
why the Swedish-American has made h 
unpopular has been that when visiting |} 
land he has slighted home hospitality by lea 


But however much the Swede may dislike An 


poorer classes hate Germany still more. It is 


upper classes who want to fight with Germany 


headed in hating or loving, it is difficult for t] 
to change his sympathies, and were he not si 
a civil strife might result from the German isi 
hard malevolent eye a Swedish Socialist turns 
you say a favorable word for Germany shows such 
antipathy that a superficial observer would dec 


such a man would rather die than fight for the 


Hunger is, however, the third degree of all persuac 


it comes to bending men’s wills. 4 


Until about twenty years ago the Swede suppo: 
self by agriculture. With heroic tenacity he y 
living out of a soil so meager that it was a lesson 
omy to the rest of the earth. But since the dayt 


lish and German capital opened up the vast iron 


the north and Sweden entered its industrial pi 


country has changed in many respects. 


German Influences In Sweden 


EFORE this time emigration was not discoura 
yearly inflow of millions of dollars from the § 


America was especially welcome at holiday time. 


coming of big industry this charity from relative: 
a pittance. Stockholm pointed with pride to m 
three hundred millionaires of her own. The men\ 
made this possible look upon Swedish industry as a 


the National Museum 


brother to Germar 
land has often : 
capital in a large, g 
easy way, but Gert 
been on the spot ¥ 
“‘something was 
Young, sharp al 
Swedes, often with 
cation, have been g 
opportunities al 
taken them. Thattl 
feel kindly toward ( 
is natural. Whent 
attack Sweden’s 
the Swedehowls 
_ At the opening 
Sweden had steams 
of her own to the 
and South Ameri 
when the Panamé 
opened new m 
burning freighte 
ready for her 
Pacific. Almost ev 
phone in the world! 
parts made in Swe 
tories located in 
America, France of 
She put in some of 
chinerylightingthe! 
Canal. Many of 
ships and light bu 
lighted by Swedish 
tus. High-grade 


i 


nes, electrical machinery, wood pulp, paper, 
phite, matches and many other manufactures 
obe from this ambitious people of the north. 
only have her proud little merchant fleet and 
hed from the sea, but like a wild animal she is 
starving in her dark, icebound lair, 
}t days, when the intolerable loneliness and hard 
heroic Viking out of the plodding peasant and 
_yaid other more fortunate shores, a metamor- 
schieved that may be repeated to-morrow. The 
abold, hardy thief. The modern Swedish peas- 
laxious and technically honest individual who, 
putting his money in the bank, puts away 
nto last a year ahead in case of Néd-ar. He 
,ownimplements, wagons, sleighs, boats, guns— 
he needs. He is parsimonious and cautious 
of avarice. 
[ went up to the sources of the Umea River and 
2 loggers down to the sea. The wild chances 
nt boys took in breaking jams and running 
}Jed to me what there was at the bottom of the 
rt if it should ever be loosed again. I was a 
then and loved the rough life. At every village 
a possibility of a fight we had it. The lumber 
dasystem of putting heavy fines on men who 
rapids or took other unnecessary chances. I 
erapids below Fallforsen, where we were fined 
}piece for this sport. It was worth it, not only 
je swift ride but to see the childlike faces of the 
‘with a fierce savage joy which nothing but 
/m and danger can bring forth. Will the Viking 
} Swede flare up in his darkest hour or will he 
nit and follow the lead 
in and democracy? 
yiland, the most bleak 
‘province of Sweden, 
ited many of her most 
and successful men. 


edish Pasha 


DE succeeds in an un- 
y' it is common to say 
s'be from Smaland.’’ 
(2ndthat when the Lord 
Sweden he had Saint 
¢ind when the lattersaw 
tise the work was done 
in getting permission 
;;mself. The Lord gave 
yi and hammer and he 
The result was un- 
ialand—all rocks with 
amps and quicksands 
ds. The Lord was very 
to make up for Saint 
ii:0 he took especial 
sing the Smalinder a 
» tenacious individual 
il obstacles. An emi- 
i, journalist who once 
yander told me that 
vin the Foreign Legion 
\ilding roads in Indo- 
/me across a mandarin who in a moment of 
ide him out in pure Smaland dialect. He 
S 


ider who had become a Chinaman. A classical 
ty, and a true one, is that of a Smaland boy 
é ay to sea and was not heard of for forty 


A Scene in Central Sweden 


years, until he one day 
turned up as a pasha 
from Turkey with a 
retinue of wives and 
servants, 

The poorest man in 
Sweden, the Smalainder 
is the only one who can 
really laugh, who has a 
sense of humor. Albert 
Engstrém, the cartoon- 
ist, isa Smalinder. He 
created a type some 
thirty years ago called 
Kolingen, a kind of 
Swedish Happy Hooli- 
gan, only the Kolingen 
was always drunk and 
ragged, and because he 
was drunk he did not 
care what anyone 
thought of him. He 
told everybody the 
truth in a poignant but 
not malicious way. So 
popular has the Kolin- 
gen become that an 
eminent sculptor has made a statuette of him which has 
been sold by the thousands all over the country. 

The peasant cannot this winter have release from his 
gloom by drinking himself drunk. And he must have coal 
and grain, and feed for his cattle. Germany wants iron and 
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Incurable Wounded German Soldiers Being Exchanged Over the Bridge at Karungi 


weakness: When he is licked he knows he’s licked and he 
stays licked. Peter the Great licked Sweden more than 
two hundred years ago, and she has stayed whipped ever 
since. The Irish have been battling for centuries against 
hope, and they are all there all the time. When I visited 
Sweden the first time, sometwenty- 
three years ago, the nation had 


Three Years Ago Russia, Germany, Denmark and Sweden Gave an Exposition at Malmo 


man power. The Swede is too stubborn to change on the 
basis of barter. If he flops it will be quickly and for the 
sake of food and adventure. The class hatred.and the fight 
against the gentry have been such fun.» To humble these 


high gentlemen has tickled his malice. For years the stone 


walls of the great build- 
ing called the People’s 
House, in Stockholm, 
have echoed with the 
hoarse laughter of 
rough men as the great 
rawboned Socialist 
leader Branting has 
evolved his wily plans 
by which he has check- 
mated his opponents. 

The Swedes never 
change a leader when 
they get what they 
want. The Secession 
Society of Swedish Art- 
ists found a great 
chief in Karl Nord- 
strédm, and having 
found him they made a 
beautiful chair for him 
and on it is engraved 
“For Our Chairman, 
Karl Nordstrém.” To 
accentuate that it is for 
always the chair has 
been built into its place. 

The Swede is a 
fighter, but he has one 


dropped away from the world. She 
was poor and desolate—so poor 
that she could take pride only in 
her economies. She pretended to 
hate wealth. Everyone looked 
abnormally serious. All men wore 
dark overcoats seemingly cut from 
the same pattern, with double 
rows of buttons. They observed 
rigid formalities. A new-found 
acquaintance showed marked an- 
noyance when I walked with my 
overcoat unbuttoned. The women 
wore dark colors. An ostrich 
plume in a hat or a ruffle on a 
dress was the only mark distin- 
guishing the upper classes, and but 
few wore that much decoration. 


Table Customs 


EOPLE seldom smiled unless 

they had been drinking. Drink 
alone seemed to relax them from 
the grim business of making a liy- 
ing. They drank only at mealtime. 
The bar habit was unknown; drink 
and food were inseparable. For- 
eigners thought it a blessing that 
they drank well and deeply, for the 
Swedish dinner could thus develop into a sociable affair. 
The severe strain relaxed. 

While the hors d’euvre or smorgasbord was being served 
the glasses were filled with aqua vite. The first glass was 
called helan, the second halfvan, the third tersen; each suc- 
cessive drink had a name, and a short verse appropriate for 
each successive glass was sung before drinking. Ceremony 
was attached to all drinking. The ceremonious customs 
associated with drinking and eating have been among the 
chief causes of making the Swede hate the German. The 
German is inquisitive, familiar and boisterous. The Swede 
is quiet, reserved and deliberate. The Swedes have a 
custom called*krusa, which consists of refusing a number 
of times the food or drink that is offered. A showing of 
eagerness or gluttony is unpardonable. The guest must 
wait until he has been pressed repeatedly, and then at last 
seemingly overcome by the excellent quality of the food or 
drink offered he accepts. Not to partake is also an insult. 
My wife accompanied me to one of my favorite haunts, 
and as she could not stand the salted coffee and raw rein- 
deer fat she became quite unpopular. 

The Smérgas-bord used to be very elaborate affairs in all 
Swedish restaurants. Russian caviar, delicate smoked 
salmon and eel, crawfish, lobster and dozens of different 
kinds of cold meats were piled high in asumptuous, inviting 
way. In the middle of the table there was always a foun- 
tain from which could be drawn half a dozen different kinds 
of whisky and aqua vite. The guest served himself, taking 
a little bite here and there with a glass of his favorite appe- 
tizer. As the price of the Smérgas-bord used to be about 
fifteen cents, and you could with ease in a few minutes eat 
five dollars’ worth, it was only the Swede’s sense of propriety 
that made the custom possible. 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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LEJAREN A Hrj 


“I'd Just Hate to Have a Sister of Mine Married to That Squash"’ 


1x 
J aie was alone for breakfast in the dining room. 
Annie, the waitress, served him with smooth dexter- 
ity. She remembered his demands from the morning 
before. He was accustomed to form rapid estimates of 
character, capabilities; and in her he recognized a self- 
contained efficiency. Zopher was seated outside with a 


fresh accumulation of newspapers about his feet. Elijah . 


tried to avoid his calamitous predictions, but the other 
darkly stopped him. 

“Putting two and two together,” he said, ‘‘there can’t 
be the slightest doubt about the Gulf of Mexico,” he 
lowered his voice, ‘‘destroyer base. Harry our shipping 
and coast. And there must be a hundred thousand reserv- 
ists gathered on the border and ready to invade us at the 
slightest pretext.”’ 

Elijah exhibited a decent concern and continued to a 
seat in the flooding sunlight of the portico. He lighted a 
cigar mechanically, his gaze resting on the circling drive- 
way before the inn, the bronze curtain of pines sweeping 
down and up to far blue heights. But he was largely 
unconscious of the scene—all his thoughts were bent on 
the questions presented by Jason and Eleanor—yes, and 
Mel; he was absorbed in the serious problem of his family. 

He himself, Elijah realized, was as deeply involved in 
the present situation as any of the others. Jason’s drunk- 
enness, his own long withdrawal from their interests, 
Eleanor and Barton Crane, Mel’s vanity, were all inex- 
plicably mingled. Yet, together with his natural pride and 
affection, he saw his family objectively, as if they were an 
impersonal proposition offered for his consideration. In a 
way it was like a scene viewed for the first time, with 
every detail clear. He had never really seen this Jason 
before, nor Eleanor; and for the moment he was capable 
of approximations, judgments, to which Mel was blinded, 
and which he, too, must soon lose. 

The result of this detachment was to show him that 
they were verging dangerously upon bad business. It was 
obviously not the time for easy sentiment; he had ample 
reason in the example of Mel to doubt the efficacy of 
unadulterated affection in the directing of offspring. For 
the present he must conceal the purely benevolent aspect 
of his love for the children. But during the trip South he 
hadn’t anticipated any such necessary, apparent severity. 
Elijah was weary of the rigid discipline of affairs; he 
wanted to relax—approaching old age, he told himself—in 
the intimate interests of his family. He had longed, 
actually and metaphorically, to unbutton his vest. 

Jason appeared in a doorway. He seemed, very natu- 
rally, thin and spent, and he came forward sullenly in 
response to his father’s gesture. 

“There’s a lot we ought to say to each other,” Elijah 
commenced as the boy lounged across a chair. ‘It has 


been put off too long now.”’ Jason composed his features 
into a fixed tolerance of an inevitable and passing nuisance. 
“Don’t mistake this for advice,” J. Elijah Mimm pro- 
nounced decidedly. ‘‘I don’t intend to show you what 
seems the right thing and trust to your doing it. That has 
already failed. I am going to be more unreasonable—I 
shall make up your mind for you, and see that you follow 
out what’s planned.” 

“T suppose this leads to the holy condition of work.” 

“Tt will if I find anything you know and can do,” Elijah 
crisply responded; “‘but it is hard to say just what that’ll 
be. You see, Jason, you haven’t any real useful experience 
or ability. You had a chance—good schools and so on— 
but it was thrown away. I wouldn’t take you into my 
place, it would be unfair to the other office boys; I 
couldn’t recommend you to my friends; and no one else 
would be likely to consider you.” 

“This noise about work’s all rot!” Jason burst out. 
“We've got plenty of money; there’s no need to hog all 
there is.”’ 

“Just how much would you figure on making?”’ his 
father persisted. ‘‘You’re not worth four dollars a week. 
No, I am not counting on your adding to our deposits. 
All I am interested in, all I can hope for, is to keep you 
from becoming what, I believe, is called a ‘good sport’. I 
am getting along, Jason; we’ll need another man in the 
family soon,” said little Mimm. 

“Times are different from when you were young,” 
Jason responded abruptly. ‘‘There is some fun in the 
world now.” 

His manner was antagonistic, Elijah saw; Jason treated 
him as if he were trying to deprive the boy of his right of 
happiness. A complete lack of sympathy and understand- 
ing alienated Jason from him. His manner was even 
touched by disdain. It was evident to Elijah that he oc- 
cupied but a perfunctory position in his son’s estimation. 
With this reflection a sharper note entered his manner. 

*“One thing’s changed, and that’s certain,’ he replied; 
“‘we weren’t so soft that almost anyone could squeeze us 
like a sponge.” 

“Some boys!”’ Jason mocked. 

“That is enough,” Elijah commanded. Anger threat- 
ened to overwhelm him. But, with a struggle, he hid his 
emotion within his unimpressive gray exterior. Jason rose 
and lunged out to where his car was parked by the drive- 
way. There, climbing into the low seat, he started the 
engine, sharply threw it into gear and swept away, fast 
picking up momentum. 

It was comparatively easy to inform Jason that his 
idleness was to be retrieved; but not until he had stated 
the difficulties of that consummation did Elijah realize the 
extent of his undertaking. Jason actually was as useless 


as he had said. His education had been nullified’ 
excursions, mistaken leniency, as that of the 
winter.’ He had not, so far as Elijah could dis 
quired a single accomplishment, other than an. 
at golf, in his life of twenty years. 

He walked into the inn, hoping to see his wife or 
Suddenly he felt increasingly old, lonely, bes! 
heavy sense of failure. But he found only thy 
Andrews. The latter nodded toward the pool ta’ 
Elijah assented. He took off his coat and mee; 
gazed down the length of a cue. The balls rolle 
rapid, precise clicking and dropped smoothly | 
pockets. 

‘Played perfect,’”’ Andrews reiterated after an 
Elijah’s. “If that boy of yours had his father’s i 
he’d cost the crowd a piece of money. But he’sn 
that; always a pleasant word, and pays his! 
prompt.” 

A deep, uncritical pride in Jason rose magical: 
Elijah Mimm’s troubled heart. It filled him with} 
warm gratitude toward the barber totally unexp!| 
the commonplace offering of a cigar. 


x 

SELES lunch Eleanor actually embarrassed I 
total surrender to his interests and entertainm! 
arm within his, she paraded him up and down tht} 
enveloping him in a bright, confusing chatter. 

“T think I like men better than women,” she pl! 
“they are broader and understand life.” A slight 
ness permeated Elijah at this remark. He tul 
surveyed his daughter, vivid and gracefully matur 
it had been only yesterday 

““When did you leave that boarding school?” 

“Why, father, what a funny question from 
parent! Do you mean that you have forgotten m 
out already?” 

He had an indistinct recollection of several lar 
for a party given Eleanor a few years ago. He 
had been in the evening papers . . . now herem 
They had had melting green frappé, ridiculous § 
and lady fingers in ribbon, at the dinner table al! 
And a business acquaintance had said to him on t] 
“TI see, Mimm, your girl is listed in the market 
He had smiled with the other, but moved on with 
of dismay. | 

“You’ve grown right away from me, Eleanor, 
her. She responded with a warm contradictory 
on his arm. “Just as if I had been tied to my @ 
It seems,” continued J. Elijah Mimm, “as if TV 
been the same, plodding and unimpressive and sn 
leather. Dull, dull!” 
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Vectly wicked thing to say,” she declared. 
}lendid and upright and—and, everything a man 
},, Ihave been horrid and neglected you. We’ve 

eless and haven’t tried to give you any sym- 


been all right, Nellie,” he patted her shoulder. 
Hike to be in the fun more. I’d like to hear all 
and hopes, and, as you say, help.” 

‘se you would, darling,’’ she responded enthu- 


just what I thought to-day, and how selfish I 
dou were here on your little holiday. And Imade 
d to tell you simply everything about—about 


al uneasiness returned, augmented; and his 
g happiness, the sudden happiness that had 
his daughter’s interest, wavered and decreased. 
me to him only to talk of Barton. He took up 
4 with a deep feeling of rebellion, his attitude of 
‘jserve. 

jbout him?’’ he demanded. 

him,”’ she responded simply. “He’s been ter- 
capped,”’ she went on hurriedly. “I suppose 
ejudiced because he isn’t doing anything. But 
Js parents’ fault, they wouldn’t let him. You 
’s not very strong.” 

1/[ hear something of a wife?”’ 

rageous creature! She spent all his money 
deserted him. He has never really loved 
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3 S .. 


‘| ith evapo- 

‘er counte- 
“he world is 
itfrom the 
new,” she 
m, repeat- 
Jason had 


already said that day. ‘I thought because you are about 
so much, that you’d understand. People aren’t nearly so 
narrow as they used to be, and women have a great deal 
more freedom. They think for themselves. If Barton 
doesn’t get a divorce, why, I won’t let it destroy my life. 
T’ll go to him with my love in my hands,” she said a little 
wildly. 

He wondered for a moment whether, as the children 
declared, times, people, had absolutely changed. Perhaps 
he couldn’t see clearly through the accumulation of fifty- 
eight years. It might be that he was merely hard, un- 
sympathetic, blind. But his habitual caution, acumen, 
reasserted itself. There was nothing new in Jason or in 
Eleanor’s plea—rebellious, self-sufficient youth, the mys- 
terious promptings of what the girl called love. 

He struggled mentally to find words to express his com- 
prehension of Eleanor, flushed and standing aside; to 
bridge the space that divided him from her; but all that 
occurred to him appeared unendurably prosaic, trite 
phrases worn by myriad repetitions. It seemed to him that 
there was a curse of impotence laid on parenthood. 

“Ffe’ll expect more than love,” Elijah said half absently. 

Her expression grew sharper, hard. ‘“‘Heavens, how 
wrong I was,” she proceeded evenly; ‘‘I had never thought 
of the money. What a ridiculous mistake. The most 
important thing of all.’”? Her voice became deliberately 


sweet. ‘‘But, do you know, I fancy Barton is rather like 
me. I suppose a business man, an American business man, 
would call it impractical 


Poor mother!”’ 


“1 Mean,’’ He Explained, ‘‘That I am Surprised to See an Able Girl Such a Fool as to Marry Jason 


“Has she expressed any need for sympathy?’’ he asked 
quickly. 

“Don’t worry, she’s quite loyal. Only at times I think 
she has felt a need, a need not entirely filled by leather, for 
more poetry, more abandon.” 

“Your mother is a very sensible woman,” he declared. 
““You’ve got your head full of rubbish! ‘Abandon!’”’ he 
repeated angrily. 

But Eleanor’s superiority was beyond his reach. With- 
out moving she seemed to have withdrawn to an infinite 
distance. She even smiled. 

“Rubbish!” he flung at her. He got out a cigar and bit 
off the end. 

“‘[’m sure you have a cigar cutter,’’ she said plaintively, 
“but I suppose it came too late in life.’ 

That was true. He couldn’t accustom himself to the 
gold trifles Mel forced on him. It was, however, from 
Eleanor, an unpleasant thrust; he could think of no reply 
but an oddly formal, old-fashioned bow, after which he 
turned away. 

xI 
“TALIJAH,” his wife said later, “I must speak to you 
about playing so much with that barber; and in your 
shirt sleeves too.” 

“Very companionable,” Elijah declared. 
couldn’t hit a balloon with my coat on.” 

“Tt doesn’t look well. And you ought to associate with 
men of your own class. You are simply never with your 
children or me,’ she added calmly. He gazed at her 
helplessly. ‘‘I have 
insisted on Jason’s tak- 
ing us to the races at 
Sandholm this after- 
noon.” 

Jason’s car sped at a 
perilous rate over the 
rolled clay, Elijah 
thought. He was sit- 
ting beside his son, 
watching the latter 
shift the levers and 
avoid the inequalities 
of theroad. However, 
he soon lost all uneasi- 
ness. Jason, he real- 
ized, was a skilled 
driver; never for an 
instant did he falter in 
the complete mastery 
of the power under 
his hand. The boy’s 
apparently careless 
manner was only an 
affectation grown out 
of pride in accomplish- 
ment and youth. 

They soon reached 
the twisting streets of 
Sandholm, hedged 
with high glossy banks 
of holly, and proceeded 
to the race course. 
There, in company 
with a dense row of 
motors, they parked 
against the white- 
washed railing of the 
track. Elijah and his 
wife remained in the 
car, but the children 
promptly moved away. 
Jason, Elijah saw, 
negligently joined a 
man and two women 
standing with elbows 
on the rail. The man, 
in leather puttees and 
a derby, had charge of 
the stables in connec- 
tion with the hotel. 


“And I 


‘‘Who’s Jason 
with?’’ Melina de- 
manded. 


“Tt’s the man who 
brings out the saddle 
horses,” Elijah told 
her. Hesaid no more; 
for, as one of the 
women turned, he had 
caught a sheen of red 
hair, and he was cer- 
tain that it was the 
waitress at their table. 
The girl, he recog- 
nized, was not a mere 
drifter in search of cas- 
ucl, light entertain- 
ment; she had a clear 
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head—orders never had to be repeated—and a contained, 
appraising gaze. The four filed away, with Jason beside 
the smoothly curved, erect shoulder, the thin profile turned 
for his benefit. 

The races proceeded, alternating with seemingly inter- 
minable delays. There was a steeplechase over perfunc- 
tory jumps, and a contest for lady riders, where three 
divinities, slim in satin breeches, tight jackets and pro- 
fessionally peaked caps, swept by, crouched on the sweat- 
ing necks of their mounts and plying agile whips on the 
horses’ broad rumps. 

J. Elijah Mimm’s interest revived slightly at the latter. 
Christmas, though, what were they coming to! Horse 
racing, the most amazingly bold pronouncements on 
marriage, and Mel playing cards for money. It wasn’t 
that he was narrow or pig-headed, he assured himself; he 
had always enjoyed sitting in a game; but, and—well, it 
was not his idea of a lady, of his wife, stacking up against a 
bet. Cards and women, to his view, were associated with 
copious draughts of wine and the tuneful, reprehensible 
scenes in Hoyt’s comedies. 

However, he could see that views such as his had little 
place in the Conifer Arms to-day. The loneliness of which 
he had been lately conscious increased at the contem- 
plation of Mel’s up-to-dateness. He found the present 
entertainment on the whole unexciting, vastly inferior to 
baseball. Mel, he was certain, didn’t enjoy it, either; but 
she responded enthusiastically to the comments called by 
various acquaintances. The races, he saw, were the thing! 
It was precisely in such valuations, he felt a little wearily, 
that he failed; and he muttered a commonplace about old 
dogs and new tricks. 

Then again, here was Melina—old ‘‘ Hunks” Clevenger’s 
daughter—protesting against his playing pool with 
Andrews. Confound it, they were even calling pool 
pocket billiards! Ridiculous! He guessed, though, that 
he’d keep right on playing with Andrews. The fact was 
that he understood the barber better than any other man 
he had met at the inn: he had a heap of sense. And as for 
taking his coat off, it would have to come off. That was 
all there was to that. 

Olddog . . . newtricks. His thoughts were interrupted 
by the end of the racing and his children’s return. Jason 
backed the car out from a complication of starting motors 
and rapidly threaded a way to the entrance. The roads 
were full of low-hanging dust and droning machines, most 
of which, bound in his direction, Jason passed. 

Elijah sat stiffly erect in the deep front seat, a hand 
holding his inappropriate hat in place, his eyes blinking 
against the rush of air. They were rapidly 
overtaking one of the local schooner wagons, 
its canvas cover bowed over a primitive, pegged 
body. Jason turned with a harsh rasp of the 
horn, there was a desperately shrill clamor 
before them, and Elijah saw a ponderous gray 
motor hurtling out of a cloud of dust. He had 
a fleet consciousness of a ditch and steep drop 
on the right, and of Jason’s pale set face as he 
dragged the wheel about and threw every re- 
serve of speed into the car. There was a rend- 
ing jar, the tearing of underbrush, and they 
came safely to a stop with the wheels on either 
side of the ditch. 

Melina screamed faintly, and then, shaken, 
declaimed against Jason’s lack of caution. The 
boy only raised his eyebrows. Elijah, too, said 
nothing; but, with an embarrassed gesture, he 
dropped his hand on his son’s shoulder. It 
had been a splendid exhibition of instantane- 
ous judgment and courage. 
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le HIS room, dressing for dinner, he main- 
tained an intermittent grumbling at that 
necessity. Mel’s door was partly open, and, 
waistcoat in hand, he announced his intention 
of entering that formal domain. Melina, loosely 
enveloped in blue silk heavily embroidered in 
dull orange, was seated powdering suspiciously 
damp cheeks with a gold-mounted puff. In 
spite of the silk and gold, the luxury of her 
dressing table, she appeared miserable and 
crumpled. 

“Well, which one is it now?”’ he demanded 
with a pretense of impatience. 

“Eleanor,” she replied, “has told me an un- 
truth. The first, Elijah, I am mortally certain. 
I have lost my daughter.” 

“Not if she takes up with that Crane. Then 
you'll have her round the first of every month.”’ 

Suddenly he completely lost patience with 
the children. It was an insidiously hot night; 
and in the rigor of a dinner shirt he was op- 
pressed within and without. Didn’t a time ever 
come, he inquired, when a man got some com- 
fort from his family? It looked a little as if, 
these days, the young never grew up; though 
at times, he added, moving his neck irritably 
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in its relentless band of starched linen, it seemed as if some 
with grown children tried to appear young. 

That, Melina sobbed, was more than she could stand. 
She liked to keep herself as freshly pretty as possible for 
all their sakes; she had thought he had a little pride in 
the—the . . . She knew that she was terribly faded, but 
it was cru—cruel to taunt her with it. No one could have 
tried harder to be a good wife and 

He was overwhelmed at the flood of tears and protest 
liberated by his casual remark. ‘‘Gracious, Mel,’’ he pro- 
tested, ‘“‘you went off like a pinwheel. Why, you know I 
think you are younger looking and prettier than anyone 
else I see. You don’t seem a speck older than you did in 
Dillworth; anybody’d take you and Nellie for sisters. And 
I think it’s splendid the way you fix up, hot and cold. 
Goddy knows these last nights have near finished me. If 
there’s anything in thestores you need, just telegraph H 

“T don’t want clothes, Elijah,” she said; ‘‘I want Elea- 
nor back; I want to walk out with Jason and choose his 
first trousers all over again.” 

A discreet knock fell on the outer door. ‘‘There’s the 
maid to hook me into my dress,”’ she explained. 

Elijah, back in his room, found his head whirling with 
old memories and new doubts, questions. Mel, for all her 
bravery of spirit and apparel, was, like everyone else, 
getting on. There was a knife-sharp pain at his heart in 
the thought of his wife’s falling a victim to age, the sheen 
of her hair and gayety of her spirit wasting. A hundred 
visions of the past crowded back—the first time he had 
seen her, in pink and a wide lace hat, at the Olivet Baptist 
picnic; kissing him drowsily, a marvel of tender white 
youth, as he departed in the gray morning to the tannery; 
the infinitesimal sparkle of her first diamond; Nellie’s 
birth. 

Now Jason and Eleanor were grown up, leaving them, 
and they were rich. He was able to tell Mel to telegraph 
North for anything she might fancy. Suddenly that reflec- 
tion bore the sting of a faint accusation—he had offered 
her clothes when she had been longing for the young 
confidence and unquestioning affection of her children. 
Beneath the expensive veneer she was lonely. 

His thoughts returned to the leather market; he had 
given it, in place of Melina, his best years, his greatest 
concern. He had been successful; but now that success, 
measured against the sacrificed hours of his family and 
home, seemed inconsequential. He was, each had shown 
him in turn, virtually a stranger to the three beings bound 
into his life by the most intimate ties and necessities. 
Elijah perceived that the money he had so thoughtlessly 


“Rather Humiliate Your Only Son Than Give Up a Little Money. 
I’d be Ashamed to Act Like That With a Bell Boy” 
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given them had not been of the first import 
couldn’t make up to Mel for the loss of her yout 
actually endangering his daughter; and it was, h 
clearly, corrupting Jason. He, who had never 
money in connection with his own happiness, 
dered incredibly in considering it sufficient for ¥ 
his family. 

But it was late now—it might well be too late 
this. His vigor was ebbing; soon he would he 
aged, impotent. Nothing could redeem the past; 
even forgiveness, were vain to retrieve error, 
he reminded himself, he had never been a man tos 
easily; his life had been a constant opposition tg 
circumstance; he had overcome some pretty heg 
He wasn’t on the shelf yet, not by a long bet! 

This was going through his head while he was 
the masculine detachment from the principal 
activity. Futhey was reading for the third time the 
of what was evidently a home paper. Mr, Zo} 
talking into the ear of an individual with a 
disturbed countenance. | 

“Then,” the latter exclaimed, “‘my securities 
worth their engraving!” | 

Mr. Zopher nodded triumphantly. “Just so; 1 
undermined. Why, the Imperial Government | 
working for years ” His periods were lost j 
confidential strain. | 

Jason lounged up in a careless manner that onl; 
an actual uneasiness. ‘‘The heat in here’s fierce 
clared. Following his evident wish, Elijah rose an 
to the comparative privacy of the portico. “Yes?” 
cheerfully. ‘‘What’s the amount?” The boy 
his hands into the pockets of his dinner coat, 
you make it a thousand?” he replied, looking away 
night. 

“T could,” Elijah admitted more dryly. “Tam 
put it just that sway, and am curious to learn whe 
sum would go.’ 

“T’ve had rotten luck,’”’ Jason muttered. | 

“There you are wrong. You are being expl 
believe ‘worked for a good thing’ is the term,” _ 

“Oh, it isn’t all for Drew Fisher and that crc 
replied. “T_T would like to have some money, I 
income of my own. I’m tired of going to moth 
I’m too old.” 

“There’s a lot in that,” Elijah admitted; ‘ 
willing to make an adjustment. For the present } 
have ten dollars a week, in addition to your expt 
the car and so on.’ 

“Don’t cripple yourself.” 

“Did I say ten?’’ he asked. “I me 
Yes, certainly, five. Plenty. Why, wh 
your age ——”’ 

“You supported your aged parent 
bank account and put something in t 
every Sunday,” Jason interrupted. A 
misery settled over his countenance. “ 
find out maybe when it is too late,” 
threatened, half implored. “Will you 
to me or not?” 

“Not,” Elijah said shortly. 

“Tf you think I am nothing but ac 
are mistaken. You're the hell of a fat 
are! Rather humiliate your only sont 
up a little dirty money. I’d be asham 
like that with a bell boy.”” There wai 
of fury, of tears, in his voice. “I tell; 
got to have it.” 

“You'll not get it in the way you hay 
I am willing to settle any debts; but, 
hear a reason for allowing you more, 
stands.” 

“What if I told you that I hada 
that I ” He stopped and gulp 
collected himself into an aspect of ( 
melancholy. “T am not at liberty t 
yet,”’ he announced. ‘When I do you 
member that I came to you in the mos 
tant moment of my life and you did 
your confidence in me, you turned awi 

J. Elijah Mimm, with a frown, wali 
son disappearing rapidly through the 
The truth was that being a parent wa! 
cult job and called for extended experie 
was comparatively easy to limit Jason’s 
but that fell far short of solving his son 
lem. After all, the gold was in the bank 
must get a considerable part of it; 0% 
importune his mother, grow into 4 | 
without any responsibility. Constantly 
with the knowledge of the fortune’s a¢ 
the boy would become bitter, furtive. 
Jason, the present Jason, with money 
bad as the other. He wondered what 
had hinted, and he must warn Mel of t 
ent arrangement with their son. ‘Itw 
temporary, of course; and a most 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY OF THE LO 


UGH the breathing hush of that dark 
which foreruns the dawn, that hour in 
, the head that knows a wakeful pillow 
) sudden and disquieting apprehension 
gnificance and its soul’s 
tion, the cab sped swiftly 
4 the avenue, shadowed 
‘the park upon its right, 
t the dull, tired faces of 
yes whose tenants lay 
the cotton wool of wealth. 
had ceased. A little wind 
gup. There was a fresh 
sair. Sidewalks began to 
ed with spreading areas 
but the roadway was still 
ining, the wide black mir- 
triad lights. 

the windows of thespeed- 
rderly procession of street 
thing past threw each its 
{pallid glimmer. Periods 
d darkness intervened, 
ce of the girl in her corner 
ision subtle and wraith- 
ver the recurrent lights 
+sweetly incarnate if deep 
‘m of crushing weariness. 

| stirred and sighed pro- 
id Lanyard, bending to- 
|3ked if he could be in any 
ice. 

lied in an undertone 
atter than a whisper: , 
u, I am quite comfort- 
‘e—what time is it?” 
aspassing Sixtieth Street. 
ight a fleeting glimpse of 
Jk with a dial like a little 


he maddest notion that 
ii ined to droop toward his 
\erhaps the motion of the 
s\she recovered easily. 

[}) anything?” 

tik you; only ——” An 
ind stirred from her lap 
» merest instant rested 
‘e his own, or hovered 
%ly touching it with a 
Vas and elusive, no sooner 
11 gone. 

a’ she murmured, “I’m 
(erwrought, too tired to 


i understand,” he said. 
cet I’m here; just rest.” 
she smiled drowsily. Or 
,/9, a freak of his imagi- 

Layard assured himself it 

X\3s of consideration even 

%uade himself he had dreamed that ghost of a 
his hand. It seemed so little like her. 

a nything had happened more than a gesture of 
dvyertence due to fatigue. It could not have 
mal, that act of intimacy, when the girl was 
(grossed in young Thackeray. 

" something one must not forget, something 
® ¢ lie flatly to that innuendo of the Werin- 
orant of the circumstances, the intrigante had 
ny at conclusions, after the habit of her kind. 

0 ie had not implied that this girl cared for him, 
@1. Either supposition, however, was as absurd 
@ Asif Lanyard could love a woman who loved 
aif the name of love meant aught to him but 
figs sweetness that like a vagrant air of spring 
N. fitfully for a season upon the winter of his 


t of his, that heart of a thief upon which even 
+ i his thieving weighed! Irritated, he 
i houghts into another channel and began 

her inconsecutive snatches of information 
ane in the confusion of the quarter hour 
le the secret-service operatives were busy 
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rounding up the inmates of that spy fold and searching for 
evidences of their impudent activities. 

It appeared that Washington had at length, however 
tardily, roused out of its inertia, and at midnight had tele- 
graphed instructions broadcast to arrest out of hand every 
enemy alien in the land against whom there was evidence 
of conspiracy or even a ponderable suspicion. 

So unexpected was the issuance of this order that Crane 
had volunteered to show Cecelia Brooke that midnight 
rendezvous of the Prussian spy system without the least 
notion that he might be asked before morning to lead a 
raiding force against the establishment; and even when a 
messenger stopped him as he turned to enter Au Prin- 
temps after settling for their taxicab he was uninformed 
concerning the cause of this demand for his immediate 
presence at headquarters. 

The first cast of what Crane aptly termed the dragnet 
had brought in the management and service staff to a man, 
with a number of the restaurant’s habitués, including 
Sophie Weringrode and her errand boy, the exquisite Mr. 
Revel. 

Velasco, however, had somehow mysteriously managed 
to slip through the meshes and had straightway hastened 
to Seventy-ninth Street to give the alarm. 
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He Found His 
Rooms Tenanted 
by a Negro Boy 
Bound and Gagged, 
Bruised and Sore 


As for O’Reilly and Dressler, they had left with 
Ekstrom in pursuit of Lanyard less than five min- 
utes before, and so had escaped not only arrest but 
all knowledge of the raid prior to their return to 
Seventy-ninth Street. The second 
cast of the net had been made at the 
latter place as soon as the watchers 
were able to assure Crane that Ek- 
strom and O’Reilly had returned— 
Dressler having anticipated them 
there by something like half an hour. 

By daybreak, then, these gentry 
would be interned on Ellis 
Islands. + <wke 

And break of day impended vis- 
ibly in grayish shades that stole 
westward through the cross-town 
streets like clouds of secret agents 
spying out the city against invasion 
by the serried lances of the sun. 

A garish twilight washed Forty- 
second Street from wall to wall by 
the time the car swung round in front, 
of the hotel. As yet, however, there 
was little evidence that the town was 
growing restive in its sleep with pre- 
monition of the ardor of another day. 

Lanyard stepped down and offered 
the girl a hand in whose palm her 
slender fingers rested lightly for an 
instant ere she passed on, while he 
turned to bid the driver wait. Follow- 
ing he overtook her in the entrance 
to the hotel, where by tacit consent 
both paused and lingered in an odd 
constraint. There was so much to be 
said that was impossible to say just 
then. 

Visibly the woman drooped, be- 
traying physical exhaustion in every 
line of her pose, seeming scarcely 
strong enough to lift the silken lashes 
that trembled upon cheeks that were 
a little drawn and pale, with the faint- 
est of bluish circles beneath the eyes. 

“T must not keep you,” Lanyard 
broke the silence. ‘‘I merely wished 
to say good night and—I am sorry.” 

“Sorry?” she echoed. 

“That you had such an unhappy 
experience,’’ he explained—‘“‘ thanks 
to your thoughtfulness for me. I do 
not deserve so much consideration; 
and that only makes me feel all the 
more regretful.” 

“Tt was silly of me,” she admitted 
with a shadowy, rueful smile. ‘I’m 
afraid my silliness makes too much 
trouble.” 

He commented honestly: ‘‘I don’t 
understand.” 

“Tf Lhad only been patient enough 
to wait for you to call me up 4 

“Forgive that oversight. I was 
pressed for time,as you may imagine.’ 

“Oh, it all comes back to my own stupidity. I might 
have known you had come out all right.” 

“*How should you?” 

““Why not?—when you turn up here in New York safe 
and sound after being drowned on the Assyrian! As if that 
were not proof enough that you bear a charmed life!’’ 

“Charmed!”’ he laughed. 

“And you haven’t yet told me how you survived that 
adventure.” 

“‘You are kind to be interested, and I am unfortunate in 
never seeing you save under circumstances unfavorable for 
yarn spinning.” 

“You might be more fortunate.” 

“Only tell me how!” 

“Tf you cared to ask me to dine with you to-morrow— 
I mean, to-night ——” 

“You would!’’ 

He was distressed by consciousness that his voice had 
thrilled impetuously. But perhaps she had not noticed. 

“‘T’m as inquisitive as any woman that ever lived. Even 
if I wished to, I’m afraid I shouldn’t be able to resist an 
invitation to hear your Odyssey.”’ 

““Delmonico’s at eight A 

“Thank you,” she said primly. 
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“You make me too 
happy. May I call for 
you?” 

“Please.” She offered 
a hand whose touch he 
found cool, steady and 
impersonal. ‘‘Good 
morning, Mr. Ember.”’ 

He stood in a stare 
while she went quickly 
through the lobby to a 
waiting elevator; then 
roused and went back to 
his cab. 

In another quarter of 
an hour he reéntered his 
rooms and found them 
tenanted by a negro boy 
bound and gagged, 
bruised and sore—and 
seared beyond intelligible 
expression. 

Freeing him and salv- 
ing his injuries bodily and 
spiritual with a liberal 
douceur, Lanyard exacted 
an oath of silence, then 
turned him out. 

It was now something 
after four o’clock. He 
had approximately five 
hours to put in somehow 
before his appointment 
with Colonel Stanistreet 
at nine, and was too well 
versed in the lore of late 
hours to think of giving 
any part of that time to 
sleep. By so doing he 
would only insure a mu- 
tinous awakening with 
mind and body sluggish 
and unrested. If, on the 
other hand, he remained 
awake he would go to that interview in a state of super- 
normal animation exceedingly to be desired if he were 
to round out this adventure without discredit. 

For its end was not yet. He had still a part to play whose 
lines were not yet written, whose business remained to be 
invented. He neither dared shirk that appointment, for 
reasons of policy, nor wished to while there remained 
reparation to be accomplished, a wrong to be righted, 
justice to be done, a question to be answered. 

Only when these matters had been put in order would he 
feel his honor discharged of its burdens, himself free once 
more to drop out and go in peace his lonely ways in life— 
ways henceforth to be both lonely and aimless. For when 
he strove to peer into the future only an emptiness con- 
fronted him. With Ekstrom accounted for finally and 
forevermore there was nothing to come but the last 
accounting of the Lone Wolf with that civilization which 
had suffered him. 

One way presented itself to make that reckoning even. 
The Foreign Legion of France asks no embarrassing ques- 
tions of its recruits, and enlistment in its ranks offers with 
anonymity a consoling certainty. Thus alone might he 
find his way home to the heart of that enigma whence he 
had emerged, a nameless waif astray in grim Parisian 
byways. 

This vision of his end contenting him, he began to 
scheme a campaign for the day that was simple enough in 
prospect—a little chicanery with Stanistreet, a personal 
appeal to Crane to restore the passports of Monsieur André 
Duchemin, which must have been found on Ekstrom’s 
body, a berth on some steamer sailing for Europe, then the 
last evanishment. 

One thing alone troubled him, his promise to Cecelia 
that she should dine with him that night. Reminded of this 
obligation, figuratively he seized Michael Lanyard by the 
scruff of his neck and shook him with a savage hand. What 
insensate folly was ever his, what want of wit and strength 
to keep out of temptation’s ways! Why must he have 
fallen so readily in with hersuggestion? Why this infatuate 
thirst for sympathy, this eagerness to violate the seals of 
reticence at the wish of a strange woman? Was there any 
reasonable explanation of the strange lack of his wonted 
self-sufficiency in the company of Cecelia Brooke? 

No matter. If he might not contrive somehow to squirm 
out of that engagement he could at all events school him- 
self to decent reticence. He promised himself to make his 
account of the submarine adventure drearily bald and 
trite, to minimize to the last degree his part therein, above 
all things to refrain from painting the Lone Wolf in ro- 
mantic colors. 

She was much too good a sort, too straight, sincere, fair- 
minded, honest: The sort of girl who deserved the Thack- 
eray sort of man, never a thief. . . . If she even 
dreamed . . 
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“l Mean,’’ She Murmured, “‘I’m a Bit 
Too Overwrought, Too Tired to Tatk’’ 


Lanyard brought forth from 
its hiding place the necklace, 
weighed it in his hand, examined 
it minutely. Granting its mar- 
velous perfection, he recognized 
no more its beauty, dispassion- 
ately reviewed in turn each stone 
of matchless loveliness, no more 
susceptible to their seductive 
purity, perceiving in them noth- 
ing but hard, bright, translucent 
pebbles—cold, soulless, cruel. 

One by one they slipped 
through his fingers like beads of 
anunhallowedrosary. Atlength, crush- 
ing them together in the hollow of his 
palm, he stood a while in thought, then 
turning to his writing desk bundled 
the necklace in wrappings of white 
tissue secured with rubber bands and, 
counting carefully the sheaf of bills he 
had taken from Ekstrom, sealed the 
whole amount in a plain long envelope and put 
this aside in company with the necklace. 

Already two hours had passed, and since he 


wellin advance of the hour when Cecelia Brooke 
might be there—presuming Blensop to have given 
her the same appointment as he had given Mr. 
Ember, that is, nine o’clock—it was now time to 
prepare. 

Returning to his bedchamber he laid out a care- 
fully selected change of clothing, shaved, parboiled 
himself in a hot bath, chilled himself to the pith in 
one of icy coldness, and dressed with scrupulous 
heed to detail, studiously effacing to the best of 
his ability every indication of his sleepless night. 

That experience was in no way to be surmised 
from his appearance when he sallied forth to break- 
fast at the Plaza. 

At eight precisely, presenting himself at the 
Stanistreet residence, he desired the footman to 
announce him as the author of a certain telegram 
from Edgartown. He was obliged to wait less than 
a minute, the footman returning in haste to request him 
to step into the library. 

This apartment—which he found much as he had last 
seen it, eight hours ago, its window shattered, the portiéres 
down, the furniture in some disorder—was, at his introduc- 
tion, occupied by two persons: One an elderly, iron-gray 
gentleman of untidy dress and unobtrusive habit in spite 
of a discerning cool gray eye; the other Mr. Blensop, in the 
neatest of morning coats, with striped trouserings neither 
too smart nor too sober for that state of life unto which it 
had pleased God to call him, and fair white spats. 

The temper of the secretary was sunny. He tripped 
forward in sprightliest fashion, offering cordial hands to 
the caller till he recognized him, and even then 
was discountenanced only for the briefest moment. 

“My dear Mr. Ember!” he purred soothingly. 
“Why didn’t you tell me last night it was you who 
had sent that telegram? If I had fora 
moment suspected the truth you should 
have had your appointment with Colo- 
nel Stanistreet at any hour you might 
have cared to name, no matter how un- 
godly!” 

Lanyard bowed gravely. ‘‘Thank 
you,” he said. “‘And Colonel Stani- 
street tg 

“Ts just finishing breakfast. He will 
be down directly. Please be seated; 
make yourself entirely at ease. And 
will you excuse me a 

“With pleasure,’ Lanyard assured 
him, his gravity unbroken. 

A doubt clouded Mr. Blensop’s bright 
eyes, but its transit was instantaneous. 
He turned forthwith to join the iron- 
gray man before the portrait which con- 
cealed the safe. 

“And now, Mr. Stone ——” said Mr. 
Blensop with indulgence. 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Stone quietly, 
“if you’ll be good enough to show me 
how this affair works, maybe 
I'll find out something interest- 
ing, maybe not.”’ 

Mr. Blensop proceeded to 
oblige by operating the lever 
and sliding aside the portrait. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Stone, 
producing a magnifying glass 
and beginning to peer myopi- 
cally at the face of the safe. “TI 
take it nobody’s been pawing 
over this since the late, as you 
might say, unpleasantness?’’ 
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meant to call at the house on West End Avenue. 


By Every Indication He Had Suffered the Most 
Severe Shock of His Experience 
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“Not a soul has touched it. By Colonel Sta 
order it was covered as soon as we found j it | 
tampered with, He 

“Um-m,” Mr. Stone acknowledged, bending 
work. 

Partially, perhaps, by way of administering g 
rebuke to Lanyard for his readiness to dispense’ 
society, Mr. Blensop remained near Mr. Stone, 
round him like a domesticated humming bird, 

“Do you find anything?” he inquired wh 
straightened up. 

“Finger prints aplenty,” Mr. Stone admitte 
hint of temper, “a slew of the damn things, 1 
you must’ve called in the neighbors to help mal; 
show. However, we’ll see what we can make of 

He conjured from some recess in his cloth 
bottle, from another a stopper in which was fitte 
pipe, joined the two together, approaching the 
one end of the pipe between his lips and spraying 
thin film of white powder, the contents of the bott 

“T say—do tell me what is that for.” 

“That,” said Mr. Stone patiently, “is to make 
prints stand out, so we can get a good likeness of ’, 

He put the bottle aside, blinked at the safe apy 
and by further exercise of powers of legerdemain 
ized a pocket camera and a flash-light pistol. 

“Can’t I help you?” Blensop offered eagerly, 
to be rather a dab at amateur photography, you] 

“Well, I’m kind of stuck on pressing the by 
self,” Stone confessed, adjusting the focus. “B 
want to work that flash light I don’t mind.” — 

“Delighted,” Mr. Blensop asserted. “How d 
now?” 

“Like this.”” Stone set his camera down to den 
“Now just stand behind me,” he concluded, “an 
trigger when I say ‘Now!’” 

“T’ll do my best, but—I say—will it bang?” 

Stone had taken up the camera once more, 
answer was a grunt upon which his hearers pl 
distinct interpretations—Lanyard’s affording ] 
siderable gratification, 

“Tf you’re ready,” said Stone—“‘now!” 

Mr. Blensop squinted unbecomingly and pn 
trigger. A vivid flare lifted from the pan of the 1! 
winked out in a cloud of vapor slowly dissipating, 

pelesthat algae 

“Yes, sir—that’s all of that.” Stone stowel th 
away about his person and from another cranny 
a small cardboard box of glass slides, one of ' 
offered. ‘‘ Now if you’ll just run your fingers thre 
hair and rest them on this slide, light but steady - 

“What for?’’? Blensop demanded with a giggle 
ous reluctance. ‘‘ You don’t think I’m the thief, | 

“No, sir, [don’t. But if I haven’t got your fin; 
how am I going to tell them from the thief’s?” _ 

“Oh, I see,’ Blensop said with a note of allay: 
hension, and put himself on record. * 

The door of the hally 
to admit Colonel Stanistr 
yard rose. At sight of 
Englishman checked and 
quiringly, his eyes shad 
careworn brows; for it wi 
ent that if the events of | 
had not depressed the spit 
secretary his employer ha 
little sleep, or none, since 

glary. 

“Colonel Stanistreet,” 
said melodiously, abandon 
to his unsupery 
vices, “this is Mr 
the gentlems 
last night 


; 


the name 
message Was 
“The messag 
posely left 
yard exp 
Stanistreet nodded + 
“T am glad to me 
Ember,” he s 
hand. “Be sea 
anxious first to 
gratitude, nex 
you came by 


ing story.’ 

“No doubt 0 
street took 
opened a cig 
offered it. “I 
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ested, however,” he said with an evanescent 
mor, “to know who the devil you are, sir.” 
is something I am prepared to prove to your 


ne 


4 will be so good. But excuse me for one moment!”’ 
¢ turned in his chair. ‘‘Mr. Stone!” 

iD 

‘vou finished with the safe? If so I want my 
o check over its contents carefully and make 
lig else is missing.” 

through with it, Colonel Stanistreet. Now if 
*\nind I’m going to mouse round and see if I can 
| ything else that’s useful.” 

l be entirely as you will. Now, Blensop’’— 
e nodded to the secretary—‘“‘let us make cer- 


3) Mr. Blensop addressed himself to the safe. 
fas been an accident of some sort, Colonel 
2?” Lanyard in- 
lly, nodding to- 
e\iattered window. 
ary, sir.” 
ie criminal es- 
” 
t2tnodded. “Our 
surprised him, 
sit for his pains— 
xy, I’m happy to 
; rglar got tangled 
alvindow, but ex- 
j imself in time 
ntyver the garden 
o1 we could deter- 
hh way he had 


is:rou lost nothing 


siset shrugged. 
,we did—a dia- 
clhice, the property 
jg r-in-law, and— 
rent we could ill 
rt with. : 
o:red to show me 
decials, I believe.” 
sthey are,’”’ Lan- 
pli. ““My pass- 
1 | ters were stolen 
t these, I think, 

as well to prove 


4 plunder from 
aliard the U-boat, 
2imney: The three 
o(, the log, the 
h\;ommander, the 
‘German secret 
n(iuch other docu- 
sb had selected 
e'rchives of the 
¢ Colonel Stani- 
k'y»with a dubious 
2 swiftly light- 
d)z, as he pursued 
ni tion into the 
ncegan to recog- 
t | rpassing value 
lé cause, to a sub- 
mn: of gratulatory 
But he took his 


e icity of each 
tn, providing a 
th Lanyard was 
fal, since it gave him a chance to adjust his 
id g to an unexpected development in the affair. 
nil at ease, smoking, his eyes, half veiled by 
id keenly reviewing the room and its tenants. 
8 atective—an operative, Lanyard rightly in- 
#1 American secret service loaned to the British 
td eep the burglary out of police records and 
ns had wandered out into the garden that 
it young April sunlight beyond the windows. 
: ' time he was to be seen stooping and inspect- 
ey with the gravity of an earnest, efficient, 
euth of the old school. 
hetisy before the safe, extracting the con- 
at pigeonhole in turn, thumbing its dockets of 
wlre each off upon a typewritten list several 
pi ts To that lithe and debonair figure Lan- 
re enest reverted. 
| the necklace been stolen but a docu- 
2 British secret service could ill afford to 
‘d entertained not the least doubt as to 
the document in question. There could be 
spbat Stanistreet would so characterize. 


The document had not been in the safe when Lanyard had 
opened it at midnight. After a moment Mr. Blensop ut- 
tered a musical note of vexation. The lead of his pencil 
had snapped. He threw it pettishly aside, came over to the 
desk, took up a penholder, dipped it in the inkwell and re- 
turned to his labors. 
XXII 
OLONEL STANISTREET put down the last of the 
papers and slapped his hand upon it resoundingly. 
“This is one of the most remarkable collections of data, 
I venture to assert, that has ever come into the hands of 
the British Government. Have you any idea of its value?” 
Lanyard lifted a whimsical eyebrow. ‘Some,’ he ad- 
mitted dryly. 
“And what do you ask for it, sir?” 
“Nothing.” 
The gaze of the Englishman bored into his eyes; but he 
met their challenge with an unshaken countenance, smiling. 
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torpedo struck the ship and the submarine that fired it 
came up under me as I struggled to keep afloat. By pass- 
ing myself off as a Boche spy I succeeded in inducing the 
commander to take me below, and so reached the Martha’s 
Vineyard base. There chance played into my hands; I 
contrived to sink the U-boat and escape, as reported in 
my telegram.” 

During a brief silence he found opportunity to observe 
that Mr. Blensop was working with hands that trembled 
singularly. 

“Tneredible!”” Stanistreet commented in amaze. 

“Yet here is proof,’ Lanyard asserted, indicating the 
papers beneath Stanistreet’s hand. 

““My dear sir, I didn’t mean 

“Pardon!”’ Lanyard smiled with a lifted hand. “I never 
thought you did, Colonel Stanistreet. But it is your duty 
to make sure you are not imposed upon by plausible ad- 
venturers. Therefore—since my papers have been stolen— 
Iam glad to be able to prove 
my identity with André 
Duchemin by referring to 
survivors of the Assyrian 
disaster—among others Mr. 
Sherry, the second officer; 
Mr. Crane, of the United 
States secret service; and a 
countrywoman of yours, a 
Miss Cecelia Brooke, whose 
acquaintance J was fortu- 
nate enough to make,” 

Stanistreet nodded and 
consulted his watch. “‘ Miss 
Brooke,” he said, “should 
be here shortly. Blensop 
made an appointment with 
her last night, which I con- 
firmed by telephone this 
morning.” 

“Then, with permission, I 
shall remain and ask her to 
vouch for me,” Lanyard sug- 
gested in resignation, since 
it appeared he was not to be 
permitted to escape this girl, 
that destiny was not yet 
finished with their entangle- 
ment. 

“‘Tshall be glad if you will, 
sir. . . . Monsieur Duche- 
min,’ ” Stanistreet began, but 
hesitated— ‘or do you prefer 
another style?” 

“T am content with 
Duchemin.” 

“That is a matter for your 
own discretion, but I should 
warn you it may already 
have acquired an evil odor 
on this side. 

“To my knowledge it has 
been used within the last 
twenty-four hours, and the 
pretensions of its wearer 
supported by your stolen 
credentials.” 

“Tam not surprised,’ Lan- 
yard stated reflectively. ““A 
chap with a beard, per- 
haps?” 

“Why, yes 

“Anderson,” the adven- 


” 


“YT Do Not Believe You! For Some Reason I Can’t Understand You Wish to Abase Yourself in 


My Sight, to Make Me Think You Capable of Such Infamy’’ 


“My dear sir,’’ Stanistreet demanded, ‘‘who are you?”’ 

““The name under which I sailed for New York on board 
the Assyrian,’”’ Lanyard announced quietly, ‘‘was André 
Duchemin.” 

Disturbed by a startled exclamation together with a 
sound of shuffling and a slight thump, he looked round in 
mild curiosity, to see Blensop, staggered and astare, stand- 
ing over a litter of documents which had slipped from his 
grasp to the floor. Mastering his emotion quickly enough 
the secretary knelt with a mumbled apology and began to 
pick up the papers. 

With no more notice of the incident Lanyard returned 
undivided attention to Colonel Stanistreet. 

“‘T had another name,” he confessed, ‘‘and a reputation 


none too savory, as I dare say you know. Through the 


courtesy of the British Intelligence Office I was permitted to 
disguise these; but on the Assyrian I was recognized—in 
short, I ran afoul of German secret-service agents who 
knew me but whom I did not know. On the sixth night 
out circumstances conspired to make me seem a serious ob- 
stacle to their schemes. Consequently I was waylaid, robbed 
and thrown overboard. Within the next few minutes a 


turer nodded; “that, atleast, 
was his alias when he jock- 
eyed himself into the second 
steward’s berth on board the 
Assyrian.” 

He glanced idly across the room, discovered Blensop 
once more at pause in amaze, and grinned amiably. 

“He came here last night,’’ Stanistreet volunteered 
deliberately, “‘representing himself as André Duchemin— 
to sell me a certain paper, the same which subsequently, I 
am convinced, he returned to steal.” 

“And did,’ Lanyard amended. 

“And did,”’ the Briton conceded. ‘‘Now you have told 
me who he is, I promise you every effort shall be made to 
apprehend him and prevent further misuse of the name 
you have assumed.” 

“Tt has,” Lanyard said tersely. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“T say every effort has been made—and successfully— 
to accomplish the ends you mention.” 

“What’s that you say?’”’ Blensop demanded shrilly, 
crossing to the desk. 

“My secretary,” Stanistreet explained, ‘‘was present at 
the interview, and is naturally interested.” 

“And very good of him, I’m sure,’”’ Lanyard agreed. ‘I 
was about to explain, Mr. Blensop, that Ekstrom, alias 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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The Ferment 


EOPLE everywhere are learning some things from war 

which make them critical. The experts were wrong. 
They said Germany and England could not raise five or 
six billion dollars a year each for three years running. 
Germany and England have done it. The authority of 
expert judgment is weakened. 

The established scheme, taking it by and large, got the 
world into a frightful calamity. There is less respect for the 
established scheme. 

With half of her-best male labor out of the country, and 
merely consuming, England is producing practically as 
much food, clothing, fuel, iron, steel, and such basic nec- 
essaries, as ever; and in addition is producing mountains 
of guns, shells and powder, which areimmediately destroyed. 

Of course people are saying: What if we produced at 
this rate with all the soldiers working, too, and all turning 
out useful goods? Would there be any excuse for any lack 
of useful goods anywhere in the country? 


They see that this increased production was brought. 


about by a searching reorganization, which largely cast 
aside the old scheme of competitive individualism, coér- 
dinating industry to broad common ends. Of course they 
are asking: How much of this reorganization shall we 
retain in peace? How shall it be directed and applied? 

And all the while orie hears the slightly muffled voices of 
the old order. Labor is much dissatisfied—apparently, on 
the whole, liking the new organization less than the old. 
Shipowners are grumbling at the way the Government 
manages the merchant fleet. The food trades protest 
against this or that regulation. Everywhere you see a sub- 
dued but restive straining at the leash. Evidently only the 
tremendous emotional appeal of war induces acquiescence 
in the new arrangement. 

It would be astonishing, and very discouraging, if all 
that the war has taught as to the value of broader economic 
organization and better articulation of industry should be 
abandoned. We have no idea that it will be. Neither have 
we any idea that the old economic and political organiza- 
tion is to be thrown into the melting pot and recast. Big 
and permanent social changes do not come about in that way. 


Mandates 


E WISH party politics would stop hitching on to the 
war. 

The Socialist candidate for mayor of New York told 
people that if he were elected it would be a mandate to the 
Government to enter immediately upon peace. negotia- 
tions. Many newspapers are saying that the special elec- 
tion of a United States Senator in Wisconsin must show 
what that part of the country thinks about the war. If war 
continues to next fall most of the congressional candidates 
with that label will probably argue that this is a Demo- 
cratic war and that the issue of Prussianism is inextric- 
ably bound up with a low tariff. 

This does not hurt the war particularly; but it hurts 
party politics—which was bad enough before. As to war, 
every man with his eyes open can read its mandate wher- 
ever he happens to look. Whether it happens that he is 


looking at Wall Street and Fifth Avenue or at a-village a 
thousand miles away, he sees the same thing—the flag 
flying and all the most effective population, male and 
female, anxious to do whatever they can to uphold it. 
With a few negligible exceptions, that mandate strikes your 
eye and ear wherever you turn. 

There are a hundred reasons why a man votes for mayor 
or senator or congressman which have nothing to do with 
war. He votes for one candidate for mayor because another 
candidate is acquainted with a Vanderbilt, or because he 
does or does not like something about the school manage- 
ment. He votes for senator or congressman because of the 
party label, or for local reasons or personal preference. 

There is no mandate in all this. Trying to introduce 
one only further confuses a matter that is already suf- 
ficiently confused. 


Autumn Leaves 


HE scientific member of the party—an enormously 

learned person, with a tiny mirror and a powder puff in 
her hand bag—corrected us by saying frost had nothing in 
particular to do with it. Since spring, she explained, the 
leaves had been running a food laboratory, mixing carbon, 
which they extracted from the air, with hydrogen, oxygen 
and other stuff the roots sent up. Little substances in the 
leaf cells do the mixing; and as those substances are green 
the leaf is green. But when the temperature falls the 
leaves begin to shut up shop for the winter. They send the 
food on hand down into the tree, with notice that there will 
be no more until breakfast is served in the spring. The 
green substances disintegrate and nothing remains in the 
leaf cells except a watery residuum containing globules of 
oil and crystals. So the leaves look yellow, brown and red. 
The leaves of some prodigal trees have quitea stock of sugar 
left over; and that, combined with the other odds and 
ends of the summer equipment, gives the brilliant red of 
dogwood or the sober brown of oak. 

Meantime, just where the stem of the leaf joins the tree, 
aspecial layer of cellsis forming, which automatically severs 
the stem from the branch; so the leaf falls. And while 
running its food laboratory the leaf has soaked up some 
mineral substances, which were originally part of the 
soil. When it falls and decays it dutifully returns those 
substances to the soil—which keeps the soil fertile, un- 
less some blockheaded human comes along and burns the 
leaves. 

Apropos of the tiny mirror and powder puff, one might 
observe that while Nature is supremely beautiful, it is 
never trying to be beautiful, but just going busily ahead, 
with an eye single to the work in hand. But. in this 
suffrage year it would be safer to say that, in view of the 
beautiful order of Nature, it is amazing what an ugly 
mess men can make. 


War and Securities 


HEAVY fall in securities is a normal condition of war. 

British securities, for example, were at a comparatively 

low level in August, 1914. But a compilation, covering 

listed issues with a par value of nearly fifty billion dollars, 

shows a decline of eleven billion dollars, or about twenty- 
three per cent, since war began. 

Many of these securities represent businesses that are 
making greater net profits than before the war. The list 
includes almost a thousand industrial companies whose 
earnings in 1916 were over twenty per cent larger than in 
1914; but, practically without exception, their stocks and 
bonds are lower. The fall is particularly marked as to 
bonds, debentures and preferred stocks—securities bearing 
a fixed rate of return. Shipping companies have profited as 
much as any by the war; but their bonds and debentures 
have declined fifteen to twenty per cent, though their com- 
mon stocks have advanced. Generally speaking, however, 
securities have fallen, notwithstanding earnings are as large 
as or larger than before. 

The chief reason, of course, is that the Government has 
absorbed all the investment money in the country. People 
buy war bonds. If a man wants to sell anything else he 
must do it at a sacrifice. 

The recent heavy fall in our securities had partly the 
same cause—a cause that will operate as long as war lasts. 

It is especially necessary, therefore, that public bodies 
which control railroads and public utilities should take a 
broad view of those companies’ needs. Their credit is going 
to be at a discount at best. 


The Money Delusion 


GOOD many people, when thinking about the eco- 


nomic burden of war, get confused, because they. 


think only of money, when money—comparatively speak- 
ing—has nothing to do with it. 

A government can never lack money so long as it 
owns a printing press. Since war began, the Imperial 
Bank of Russia has issued over six and a half billion dol- 
lars of circulating notes—and Russian money abroad is 
worth about thirty cents on the dollar. The Imperial 


more can be had in the same way. 


wv, 
November 


§ 
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Bank of Germany and the loan bureaus have igs) 
and a half billions. There is money for you! Aj 


Very much the same thing may be done inas 
more circumspect way by borrowing. You go t 
subscribe for ten thousand dollars’ worth of Liber 
and tell the bank to carry them. It charges you 
thousand and credits the Government with { 
amount. That helps, in a way, because it puts the 
ment in command of that much credit; but y 
point it is very much as though the Governmall h; 
printed ten thousand dollars of circulating pn 
either case it has not what it really needs—nam 
uniforms, tents, guns, hospital supplies, ships, aj 
in short, labor and materials, or goods and seryj. 

But when you pay your ten-thousand-dollar 
the bank, that means you have increased the ¢ 
goods and services; for you must have given 
services in order to get the ten thousand dolla; 
selling the cattle you raised, or doctoring people 
ing it by handling merchandise, and so on. Al 
you abstained from spending the ten thous 
decreased the total demand for labor and mat 
goods and services. 

When you borrow to buy a bond you have pr 
help the Government. When you pay the loan 
fulfilled the promise. What the Government rez 
of you is not merely money. It can make that wit 
ing press. It needs that you shall produce ¢ 
Printing presses cannot do that. 


Restless Labor 


LL observers bear witness to a deep undere| 
dissatisfaction among industrial wage-earner) 
land. We get glimpses of the same thing in Fra 
and Germany. Conservative organs like the 
Times talk darkly about ‘‘the ferment of revol 
Workers are experiencing an extensive appli 
state socialism. The plant is controlled by thestate 
operated not primarily for the profit of its privat 
but for state service. 
And workers find this state control somethi 
more formidable and intractable than the old pri 
trol was. Being the state, it changes laws at w 
vast body of public opinion is unquestioningly ai 
mand. 
Formerly the worker depended upon his tra 
but that reliance is pretty largely broken down. ' 
whelming state demands an extensive dilution | 
labor—meaning that a great number of unskiller 
shall be admitted to the shop and taught the trad 
they have little or no attachment to the union an 
slightly amenable to its discipline. ; 
‘The right to strike is rather effectuallyaim suspel? 
striking against the state comes close to treason. | 
worker’s ancient right to better his condition b| 
one employer and going to another is restricted. 
cases he is the state’s industrial conscript and n} 
the state’s permission before he can leave. 
Wages have advanced greatly; but so has th 
living. The worker has less effectual voice in the! 
than ever. The new boss is far more powerful tha 
He is not only the law but he is pretty largely pu 
ion. There is no one to whom the worker can; 
appeal from him. 
He is more remote from the worker than s 
was—a far, formidable, invulnerable thing 
nowhere and everywhere. 

And when the worker does meet this n 
face to face he finds that it is really his old 
controls; but an abstraction cannot sign or 
checks. It must have a personal repres 
its personal representative it chooses, of 
whose experience qualifies him to manage tl 

Practical experience of state socia 
restless. 


Farmers and Bond: 


ARMERS are about as used to buying 

bonds. The first impression is that th 
either article and would not know where’ 
had it. 

Germany proposed virtually to close 
ican exports. In the last fiscal year produ 
farms to the value of nearly a billion an 
were exported. 

It is this export demand that makes 
crops this year exceed ten billion dollars 
about five billions as the value of all crop 
three billions in 1900. 

On its economic side this is a farmers’ W 
body’ s war. When a farmer buys a Liberty 
paying the premium—at a low rate—on 
policy that enabled him to get present pI ic 
uce. If he has no money in hand the b 
bond for him until he can pay for its also, 
provide safe-keeping for it. ; 
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serious and Firivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Peter Clark Macfarlane 
An Autobiography 


yas been a spotted existence. Life has jested with me, not to say 
i. Born in Missouri, education attempted in Florida, personally 
11 by California—so begins the complex annal. Ditch digger, farm 
\enographer, court reporter, railroad clerk, actor, book agent, theo- 
dent, then for seven sin-swatting years pastor of a church in which I 
“ny first sermon within four miles of the stage on which I last died 
g in Hamlet—so it trickles on. 
‘rsonal details are all incriminating. Politically I am progressive 
lize P, but have been stringing with Woodrow Wilson since April 2, 
ellectually I rate as a lowbrow, and as to social cast am incurably 
», As to tastes and predilections: Deponent likes to see George Cohan 
1d Stone cavort and William Gillette act. He likes to witness a 
ay or a Rex Beach movie, and to read a Charley Van Loan story. 
for Irv Cobb and Pete Kyne and George Pattullo tuh. Yes, and I 
hear George Combs, of Kansas City, preach. 
yiouying Liberty bonds and many other vicarious sports, particularly 
lihowbeit, owing to a certain lack of forethought, it was necessary 
((ee the World’s Series from a front-line trench in the bleachers. I like 
\,) fish, to ride and to hunt, and to get my- 
he garments of some of my friends 
\six Ranch in West Texas and 
|m a regular guy. That 
ior the figure which 
h—this— these para- 
it the sharp eye of 
» ill perceive that 
ial scenery is 
ajuflage, while 
1| Manlove 
-}ght go fur- 
u(scornfully 
tit the pic- 
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began? Well, a 
coupla months 
ago along comes 
Van Loan and lifts 
it and gives it a 
swipe or two with 
soap to make it sani- 
tary and puts it over 
on the helpless Amer- 
ican public through this 
(Concluded on Page 94) 
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Schumann-Heink 


HEN the snapshot above was taken 
Madame Schumann-Heink had just 
given a song recital to the ten thousand boys of the National 
Army in training at Camp Funston. It would be hard to tell from 
the faces in the 
group whether 
the boys or their 
famous guest 
were having the 
better time. 


Adele S. 
Brown 


HEY call her 

the Tiniest 
Nurse at the 
Front, for she 
weighs just ninety- 
five pounds. 

In France she 
has received a 
war decoration 
for her splendid 
work with the 
wounded, and 
previous to going 
abroad she won 
an A. B. decora- 
tion from Bryn 
Mawr College. 
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has got the habit of “Letting Lloyd 
George Do It,’”’ but even he has to 
take an hour off once in a while. The 
picture at the upper right-hand corner 
was taken on one of these occasions. 


Julius Kahn 


ULIUS KAHN held down his first 
job on the front seat of his father’s 
bakery wagon. The second chapter of 
the story finds him a journalist and an 


Lloyd George accomplished actor. To-day he is still 
HERE are not performing brilliantly, but Congress 
many holidays is his stage now and the people of the 


United States his audience. Repre- 
sentative Kahn played one of the lead- 
ing parts at the time the Conscription 
Bill was under discussion. 


on the calendar 
for England’s pre- 
mier these days 
when the nation 
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An exclamation point deserves to be placed after this 

because it rightly belongs in a class with the state- 
ment that the mountain was coming to Mohammed. 
Scattergood had fully as much in common with cities as 
eels with the Desert of Sahara: 

He had not started the journey brashly, on impulse, but 
after debate and discussion with Mandy, his wife. Mandy’s 
conclusion was that if Scattergood had to go to the city 
he might as well get at it and have it over, exercising the 
care of an exceedingly prudent man in the circumstances, 
and following minutely advice that would be forthcoming 
from her. Undoubtedly, she thought, he could manage 
the matter and return to Coldriver unscathed. 

So Scattergood was clambering into the stage—his stage 
that plied between Coldriver village and the railroad, 
twenty-four miles distant. When he settled in his seat the 
stage sagged noticeably on that side, for Scattergood added 
to his weight yearly, as he added to his other possessions. 
Mandy stood by, watching anxiously. 

“Remember,” said she, ‘I pinned your money in the 
right leg of your pants clost to the knee.” 

“Mandy,” said he confidentially, ‘I feel the lump of it. 
I hope I don’t have to git after it sudden. Dunno but I 
should have fetched along a ferret to send up after it.” 

“Don’t git friendly with no strangers—dressed-up ones 
especial. And never set down your valise. There’s a 
white shirt and a collar and two pairs of socks and what not 
in there. Make quite an object for some sharper.” 

He nodded solemnly. 

“Tf you git invited out to his house,” she said, “‘it’ll 
save you a dollar hotel bill, anyhow, and be a heap sight 
safer.” 

“You’re right, Mandy, as usual,’ he agreed. ‘‘G’-by, 
Mandy. I cale’late you won’t have no trouble mindin’ the 
store.” 

*G’-by, Scattergood,’”’ she said, dabbing at her eyes. 
“T’ll be relieved to see you gittin’ back.” 

There seemed to be little sentiment in these their words 
of parting, but in reality it was an exceedingly sentimental 
passage for them. Between Scattergood and his wife there 
was a deep, true, abiding affection. Folks who regarded it 
as a business partnership—and there were many of them— 
lacked the seeing eye. 

The stage rattled off down the valley—Scattergood’s 
valley. He had invaded it some years before because 
valleys were his hobby and because this valley offered him 
the opportunity he had been searching for. Scattergood 
knew what could be done with a valley, and he was busy 
doing it; but he was only at the beginning. As he bumped 
along he could see busy villages where only hamlets rested; 
he could see mills turning timber into finished products; 
he could see business and life and activity where once were 
only silence and rocks and trees. And where ran the rutted 
mountain road over which his stage was carrying him 
uncomfortably he could see the railroad that was to make 
his dream a reality. He could see a railroad stretching all 
the way from Coldriver village to the main line, and by 
virtue of this railroad Scattergood would rule the valley. 

He had arrived in Coldriver with forty-odd dollars in his 
pocket. His few years of labor there, assisted by a wise and 
businesslike marriage, had increased that forty-odd dollars 
to what some folks would call wealth. First, he owned a 
prosperous hardware store. This was his business. It 
netted him a couple of thousand dollarsa year. The valley 
was his avocation. It had netted him well over a hundred 
thousand dollars, most of which was growing on the moun- 
tain sides in straight clear spruce, in birch, beech and maple. 
It had netted him certain strategic holdings of land along 
Coldriver itself, sites for future dams, for mills yet to be 
built—for railroad yards, depots and terminals. Quietly, 
almost stealthily, he had gotten a hold on the valley. 
Now he was ready to grip it with both hands and to make 
It His Own. sues That is why he journeyed to the city. 


Sa exctamation BAINES was on his way to the city! 
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He put his canvas telescope between his 
feet so that he could feel it. It was as well, 
he determined, to practice caution where none was needed 
so he would be letterperfect in the art when he reached the 
dangers of the city. Between Scattergood’s shoes and the 
feet they inclosed weresocks. Before his union with Mandy 
he had been a stranger to such effeteness. Even now he 
was prone to discard them as soon as he was out of range 
of her vision. To-day he had not escaped, for, warm as 
the day was, heavy white woolen socks folded and festooned 
themselves modishly over the tops of his shoes. He could 
not wriggle a toe, which made his mental processes difficult, 
for his toes were first aids to his brain. 

However, he was going to visit a railroad president, and 
railroad presidents were said by Mandy to go in for style. 
Scattergood mournfully rose to the necessities of the 
situation. 

The ride was not long to Scattergood, for he occupied it 
by studying again every inch of his valley. He never tired 
of studying it. As the law book is to the lawyer so the val- 
ley was to Scattergood—something never to be laid aside, 
something to be kept fresh in mind and never neglected. 
He never passed the oe of it without seeing a new 
possibility. 

Seattergood flagged thé train. The four-hour ride to the 
city he occupied in talking to the conductor or brakeman 
or any member of the train’s crew he could engage in con- 
versation. He was asking them about their jobs, what they 
did and why. He was asking question after question about 
railroads and railroading in his quaint, characteristic man- 
ner. It was his intention to own a railroad, and he was at 
work finding out how the thing was done. 

Next morning at seven he was on hand at the terminal 
offices of the G. & B. An hour later minor employees 
began to arrive. 

“Young feller,’”’ he bald accosting a pleasant-faced boy, 
“‘where d’you cale’late I'll find Mr. Castle?” 

“President Castle?”’ asked the boy. 

““That’s the feller,”’ said Scattergood. 

“About now he’ll be eating grapefruit and poached 
egg,” said the boy. 

“Don’t he work none durin’ the day?” 

The boy laughed good-humoredly. ‘“‘He gets down 
about nine-thirty, and when he don’t go off somewheres 
he’s mostly here till four—except between one and two, 
when he’s at lunch.” 

“Gosh,”’ said Scattergood, ‘“‘must be wearin’ him to the 
bone. Most five hours a day he sticks to it! Bear up under 
it perty well, young feller, does he? Keeps his health and 
strength?” 


“Either You'll Talk to Me About it Now or I’tt 
Have to Sort of Arrange So That You'll Come 
to Me Askin’ to Tatk About it Later’’ 


As He Bumped Along He Could See Busy Villages 


Where Only Hamlets Rested 


“He works enough to get paid fifty thous 
it,” said the boy. 

“That settles it,’ said Scattergood. “T’y 
job. I’m a-goin’ to be a railroad president.” 
canvas telescope down and placed a heavy for t 
safety. ‘‘Calc’late I kin sit here and wait, can’t 

The boy nodded and went on. During then 
more than one dozen young men and women pa; 
post to eye with appreciation the caller who waite 
Castle. Scattergood was unaware of their scrutin 
was building a railroad down his valley—a raj 
which he was the president. 

Scattergood looked frequently at a big open-fac 
watch, which was connected to his vest in pic 
proof fashion with a braided leather thong. Whe 
him nine-thirty had arrived he got up, his telesco 
hand, and ambled heavily down the corriaaae 
his head in at an open door and called amiably: 
body tell me where to find Mr. Castle?” 

He was directed and presently opened a door 
“President’s Office.” The room within did not cor 
president. It was crossed by a railing, behind whi) 
office boy. Behind him was a stenographer. — 

“President in?”’ asked Scattergood. 

The boy looked at him severely and replied sho 
the president was busy. 

‘Havin’ only five hours to do all his work, jay 
tergood, ‘‘I calc’lated he would be some took . 
Seattergood Baines wants to have a talk with him, 

“Have an appointment?” : 

“No, sonny,” said Scattergood; “but if yo 
scamper into his room fairly spry the seat of your 
goin’ to have an appointment with my hand.” H 
over the railing, and the boy, regarding Scattergo 
a moment, rose and whisked into the next room. 

Shortly there appeared a youngish man constr 
Nature to adorn wearing apparel. 

“Be you Mr. Castle?” asked Scattergood. — 

“Tm his secretary. What do you want?” _ 

“Young man, I’m disapp’inted. When I see y’ 
gered you must be president of the railroad or the (¢ 
Sheeby. I want to see Mr. Castle.” 

“What is your business with him?” 

‘°Tain’t fit for young ears to listen ‘a said 
good. 

“If you have any business with Mr. C 
me.’ 

“Um. . I come quite consid’able .* dis 
see him—which I cale’late to do!” He rea 0) 
astonishing suddenness in one so bulky and twi 
secretary about with his ham of a hand. At thesa 
he leaned against the gate, which was not f 
restrain such a weight. ‘Now, forrard march, 
feller! Lead the way. I’m follerin’ you!” Ar 
Scattergood entered the presence. A xi] 

He saw behind a huge flat desk a very tI 
leaned forward clutching his temples as though t0 
within bounds the machinery of the brain inside. 
President Castle’s habitual posture when 
temples and dome of the head seemed to bi 
were too much inside for the strength of 
walls. The president looked up and fas 
themselves bulged from hollowed sockets. | 
of a man who ran his mental dynamo at 
defiance of Nature’s laws against speeding. 

“Well,” he snapped. ‘‘Well—well!” _ 

““Name’s Scattergood Baines. Figger to bu 
Want to see you about it,’ said Scattergo 

“Not interested—busy—get out!” said ©: 

Scattergood dropped the secretary and h 
the president’s desk. He leaned over it@ 
come to see you about this here thing,” hg 
“ither you'll talk to me about it now or I 
of arrange so that you’ll come to me askin’ t 
later. Now you kin save both our time.” 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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“Giddap, you old bird! Straight ‘home!’ is the word. 
They need us to make up the party. 

I furnish the zest that puts you at your best 

And makes our reception most hearty.”’ 


Order it Real. he Turkey! 


Serve Campbell’s Tomato Soup as a Cream of 
Tomato for the tempting introduction to your 
Thanksgiving dinner. No trouble whatever to 
prepare it. The simple directions on the label 
| Show you how. And you ‘ll find that this inviting soup goes with the dinner 
as naturally as nuts and pie. More so, in fact, from a dietary point of view 
because it is not a frill nor an extra. It not only makes the whole meal taste 
_ better but makes it digest easier and do you more good. 

The wise provider who figures food-values on the basis of real aamidbinait 
will always want a handy supply of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It meets a certain daily need of the human 
digestive system as no other food-product 
~can do. 


There are many easy and tempting ways to 
prepare it. And its wholesome purity, its en- 
ticing flavor, its invigorating effect make it 


__ For a course dinner it gives a snappy relish 
, to the heavier dishes, and increases their nour- 
ishing effect. For a luncheon or supper you 
serve it topped with whipped cream for a 
specially dainty effect; or with the addition of 
-noodles or boiled rice if you want it for a 
substantial feature in itself. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
[ Beef Consommé 
- Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


LOOK FOR THE RED- 


i “Helps for the Hostess’ —the new Campbell menu book, sent free on request—will 
_ show you many new and economical uses for these wholesome Campbell's Soups. 


AND: WE 


always welcome. The sensible way is to order 
it from your grocer by the dozen or, better yet, 
by the case. This saves something on delivery 
cost; you have it 
handy; and whenever 
opened youalwaysfind 
it fresh and delicious. 


Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


OUP. 


"sep, CAMPBELL con 
yo AMDEN,N.V- U.S: 


— 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


Castle regarded Scattergood with eyes that seemed to 
burn with unnatural energy—it was a brief scrutiny. 
“Clear out!’”’ he said to his secretary. ‘‘Sit down!””—to 
Scattergood. 

“Obleeged,”’ said Scattergood. “I’m figgerin’ on buildin’ 
a railroad down Coldriver Valley from Coldriver to con- 
nect with the G. & B. narrow gauge. Carry freight and 
passengers. Want you to agree about train service, 
freight transfer, buildin’ a station and sich matters.” 

Here was a man who could get down to business, Presi- 
dent Castle perceived, and who could state his business 
clearly and to the point. 

“T know the valley. 
you come in?” |. 

“T cale’late to build the road.” 

“For Crane and a 

o Eh? 9 ” 

“They’re the men backing it, aren’t they? In to see me 
about it last week.” : 

Crane and Keith! Scattergood’s career in the valley had 
been one of warfare with Crane and Keith. He had beaten 
them with his dam- 
and-boom com- 
pany; hehad beaten 
them in certain 
stumpage opera- 
tions. Now they 
were after his rail- 
road and his valley. 

““Um,”’ he said, 
and reached down 
mechanically to 
loosen his shoe. 
Here was need for 
careful thought. 

“T gave them all 
necessary informa- 
tion,” said the pres- 
ident. 

“Don’t concern 
me none,’’ said 
Seattergood. ‘‘This 
hereis to be my rail- 
road, and I’m the 
feller that’s goin’ to 
own and run it.” 

““You’re too late. 
The G. & B. has 
agreed to handle 
their freight and to 
stop passengers at 
Crane and Keith’s 
station. Tentatively 
agreed to lease and 
operate the road 
when built!” 

‘*I cale’late 
there’s room for ar- 
gument,”’ said Scat- 
tergood. “I own 
right consid’able of 
that right of way.” 

‘Railroad can 
take it under the 
right of eminent do- 
main,’’ said the 
president. 

“Kin one railroad take from another one?” 
Scattergood a bit anxiously. 

“e No.” 

a Ohe 4 a Waal, you see, Mr. Castle, I got me a 
charter to build this railroad. Legislature up and give me 
one.” 

‘“Makes no difference. We’ve made an agreement with 
Crane and Keith that stands! You can’t build your road, 
whatever you’ve got. Frankly, we won’t tolerate a road 
there that we don’t control. Good morning!”’ 

“That final, Mister President?” 

“‘ Absolutely!’ 

“Tf I was to build in spite of you I calc’late you’d fix 
things so’s runnin’ it wouldn’t do much good to me, eh? 
Stop no trains for me and sich like?” 

“Exactly !”’ 

A Ub aaey a Morning, Mister President! If you ever 
git up to Coldriver don’t go to the hotel. Come right to 
my house. Mandy’ll be glad to see you. Morning!” 


Been talking about it. Where do 


IE LS te Les oo 


BE ae 


OG Skee 


asked 


II 


CATTERGOOD and Johnny Bones, the young lawyer 
whom Scattergood had taken to his heart, were study- 
ing a railway map of the state with special reference to the 
G. & B. It showed them that the G. & B. traversed a 
southerly corner of the state, and had within its bounda- 
ries some forty miles of track. 
“The idee,”’ said Scattergood, ‘‘is to make that forty 
mile of track consid’able more of a worry to Castle than all 
the rest of his railroad,” 


“Shucks!’’ Said Scattergood. 
See How They’d Look All Laid Down on the Spot’’ 


“Meddling with the railroads is a dangerous pastime,” 
said Johnny. ‘Besides, how can you manage it? Have 
you figured that out?” 

“We got the legislature, hain’t we?” 

“Yes, but the boys feel pretty friendly to the railroads, 
I understand.” 

“Feel perty friendly to me too,” said Scattergood. 

“T doubt if you could pass any legislation they wanted 
to fight hard.” 

Um: I'll look out for that end, Johnny. Now 
what I want is for you to draw up a bill for me that’ll sort 
of irritate ’em where irritation does the most hurt—which, 
I cale’late, is in the pocketbook. Here’s my notion: To 
make a pop’lar measure of it—somethin’ that’ll appeal to 
the folks. 

“We kin git the papers to start a holler and have folks 
demandin’ action of their representatives, and sich-like. 
Taxes! That’ll fetch ’em every time.” 

““Yes,’”’ said Johnny dubiously, ‘‘but ——’” 

“You listen!’’ said Seattergood. ‘It stands to reason 
that the state don’t realize much out of that there forty 
mile of track. The G. & B. gits the use of the state, so to 


speak, without payin’ a fair rent for it. You draw up a 
bill pervidin’ that the railroad has got to pay a fee of, say, 
a dollar for every passenger car it runs over them forty 
miles, and fifty cents for every freight car. That’ll ’mount 
to a consid’able sum every year, eh?” 

“Tt’ll amount to so much,” said Johnny, gazing ruefully 
at his client, “‘that there’ll be the devil to pay. You'll pull 
every railroad in the state down round your ears.” 

“Let ’em drop!” 

“And I don’t know if the law’ll hold water—even if you 
got it passed. It’s darn fool legislation, Mr. Baines—but 
some darn fool legislation sticks. I don’t believe this 
would, but it might!” 

“That’s plenty to suit me,” said Scattergood, slipping 
on his shoes and standing up. ‘‘ You git at it. And 
say,’ he said as a sort of afterthought, ‘I want to git 
through a leetle bill for my stage line. Here’s about it. 
Won’t take more’n a hundred words.” He handed Johnny 
a slip, crumpled and grimy, with lead-pencil notes on. 
“This won’t cause no trouble anyhow!” 

Scattergood went back to his hardware store and sat 
down in his reénforced armchair on the piazza. As he sat 
there young Jim Hands drove up with his girl, alighted and 
went into the ice-cream parlor for refreshment. Scatter- 
good studied the rig. It lacked something to give it the 
final touch of style dear to the country youth. 

Scattergood got up and ambled into his store, returning 
with a resplendent buggy whip—one with a white silk bow 
tied above its handle. This he placed in the socket on the 
dashboard. Then he resumed his chair. Presently Jim 


“I Jest Got a Dozen Rails Comin’ and I Figgered I'd Like to 


Nove 


emerged with his girl and helped her into ¢} 
noticed the whip, took it out of its place and e 
swished it through the air to try its excelleli 
“Mighty nice gad,” said Scattergood. —| 
“Where in tunket did it come from?” asked} 
“T stuck it there. Looked to me like a rig si¢) 
needed a good whip to set it off. I jest put it i} 
how it looked.” 
Jim glanced at his girl, scratched the back | 
tanned neck and felt in his pocket. 
“Calc’late I did need a whip,” he said. “Ey 
sich whips fetchin’?” 
“T kin give you that one a mite lower’n usu; 
two dollars to you, seein’ you got sich a perty| 
buggy.” q 
The girl giggled, Jim flushed and fished ou 
dollar bills, which he passed over to Scattergo| 
whip in hand, he drove off with a flourish. §j 
pocketed the money serenely. It was by meth 
this that he did in his hardware store double t] 
such a store in such a locality normally aeec 
Scattergood’s most outstanding quality was th: 


himself to the seat beside Tim and was driven t 


he had selected for the Coldriver terminal 0 
“T want about a hundred feet graded al 
said, ‘‘to lay rails on.’ a 
“Rails! Gosh, Scattergood, you hain’ 
buildin’ a railroad, be you?” 
“Shucks!” said Seattergood. “TI jest got a di 
comin’ and I figgered I’d like to see how they’ 
laid down on the spot.” | 
In which manner Scattergood collected a d 
obtained a quantity of labor at what 


Actually patent for the world to see. 
begun. Not Crane and Keith, not President 
court in the world could deny that actual con 
begun. Scattergood was insuring himself ag 
steps by the enemy to nullify his charter. 


qr 


HAT’S this here eminent domain?’ 
asked Johnny Bones. Be 
“Tt’s a legal thing that allows a railroad 
necessary to its operation—paying for it, ol 
“ Anybody’s land?” 

“ Yes. ” 
“Crane and Keith’s, f’r instance?” , 
“cc Wagve 
asl JI at Have to be right of way, | 
railroad yards or to build railroad buildin’ 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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' The Republic Has 
Kept Faith 


It is said that, figuring all the cars in use, 
: the average car uses two sets of tires per 
| year. 


Whatever the general average may be, 
we know the Republic average per car, 
per year, is bound to be lower. 


| We know that Republic users get more 
mileage. 


New proof is piling up every day that 
the Prodium Process does make Republic 
Tires last longer. 


You will understand that we must be 
sure of these facts. 


It would be fatal to persist that Republic 
Tires last longer unless they actually do 
last longer. 


The Republic Corporation has kept faith 
with you for years. 


! It gives you its word again that Republic 
| Tires do last longer. 


Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 


Republic . 
PAT. SEP 15-22-1908 


Tread 


Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 


30 


6,0, .0 
* + « 
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With spool and stick, with stick and spool 

What one can build without book or rule! 

Let’s build some windmills and aeroplanes 
And funny little shapes to which you can’t— 


give —names. 


This little verse describes Tinker Toy 
— which helps the small folk ‘‘build 
things.’’ Some little folk build 
bridges. Some little folk build mills. 
Other little folk just build up funny 
somethings which only they can un- 


derstand. 


So the child imagination buds and so 
Tinker Toy helps it without a fret or 
a single puzzlement at all! 


All Tinker playthings are just like 
that. They help without puzzling — 
yet the older children like them; for 
the Toy Tinkers make toys so. They 
make Tinker playthings to coax 
youngster minds along and to fill 
them with the happy spirit of play- 
time, too. They believe they are 
making better toys. They know they 
are making quainter and simpler 
toys. They hope they are making 
the sort of toys which children love 
for their play-spirit and which parents 
love for their good. 


Here are the Tinker toys — which come tucked comfy in 
boxes that are handy for the mail. 


TILLY TINKER: The nursery Pavlowa who dances di- 
vinely, and scorns winding. 75c. 


TINKER BLOX: Teach tots letters while they play. 50c. 
TINKER PINS: You play with pins but it’s skill that 
wins. $1.00. 


TINKER TOY: Builds almost anything with names or 
without them. Even WITHOUT “instructions.” 50c. 


Your toyman smiles as you buy a 
“Tinker’’— it will make you happy, too! 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“Any land necessary toa railroad.” 

“Um. ... Whosaysif it’s necessary?” 

“The courts.” 

“How d’you git at it?” 

“Start what are called condemnation 
proceedings.” 

“All right, Johnny, start me some.” 

“Against whom and for what, Mr. 
Baines?” 

“Against Crane and Keith to git their 
land down at the G. & B. All their mill 
yards, you know. Don’t want the mill 
buildin’. They’re welcome to that. Jest 
their yards.” 

“But they can’t run the mill without the 
log yard and the yard to pile out their 
lumber.” J 

“Betoobad, wouldn’tit? Cale’late’ma 
heap sorry for Crane and Keith. Them fel- 
lersarousesmy sympathy mighty frequent.” 

“But you’re not a railroad, Mr. Baines.” 

“Yes I be, Johnny. To-morrow I’ll be 
layin’ rails to prove it.”’ 

‘But you own land right adjoining Crane 
and Keith’s yards. Plenty of it.” 

“Not plenty, Johnny. . . . Not plenty. 
As long as Crane and Keith owns anything 


| in this neighborhood I hain’t got plenty of 


it. Get the idee?” 

“You want to run them out?” 

“Waal, they hain’t been exactly friendly 
to me. I like to dwell among friends, 
Johnny. Lately they been makin’ a sight 
of trouble for me. Seems like I ought to 
sort of return the favor. ’Tain’t jest spite, 
Johnny. Spite’s a luxury I can’t afford if 
there hain’t a money profit in it. Seems 
like there might be a dollar or two in this 
here proceedin’—if handled jest right.” 

Johnny didn’t see it; but then, he failed 
to see the profitable object in a great many 
things that Scattergood undertook. It was 
not his business to see, but to carry out 
promptly and efficiently Scattergood’s di- 
rections. Thetime had not yet arrived when 
Johnny was Scattergood’s right hand, as in 
the bigger days that lay ahead. 

“Didn’t know Crane’s sister married 
President Castle, of the G. & B., did you, 
Johnny?”’ 

“No. What has that to do with it?” 

“‘Consid’able. . . . Consid’able. Goes 
some ways toward provin’ to me I was ex- 
pected to call on Castle, and that things 
was arranged on purpose. Proves to my 
satisfaction that Crane and Keith went out 
of their way to start this rumpus with 
me. ... Youstart them condemnation 
proceedin’s as quick as you kin.” 

Johnny started them. Scattergood waited 
a few days; watched with interest the lay- 
ing of the first rails of the Coldriver Rail- 
road, and then made the day’s drive to the 
state capital, with drafts of his pair of bills 
in his pocket. He hunted up the representa- 
tive of his town—Amri Striker by name. 

““Amri,” said he, “‘how’s your disposition 
these days? Eh? Feel like doin’ favors?” 

“Guess a lot of us boys feel like doin’ 
favors for you, Scattergood.”’ Which was 
not short of the truth, for Scattergood had 
been studying the science of politics as it 
was practiced in his state and putting his 
education to practical use. Indeed headded 
to the science not a few contrivances char- 
acteristic of himself, which made the old- 
timers scratch their heads and admit that a 
new man had arisen who must be reckoned 
with. Not yet did Scattergood hold the 
state in the hollow of his hand, naming gov- 
ernors, senators, directing legislation, as he 
did when his years were heavier on his 
shoulders. Probably, however, there was 
no other single individual in the common- 
wealth who could exert as much influence 
ashe. If there was a single man to compare 
with him it was Lafe Siggins, from the north- 
ern part of the state. All men admitted 


| that a partnership between Scattergood and 


Lafe would be unbeatable. 

“Got a bill I want introduced, Amri,’’ 
said Scattergood. 

“‘Let’s see her, Scattergood.”’ 

Amri read the bill, then he turned round 
in his chair and looked out of the window. 
Then he walked to the door and opened it 
suddenly and peered up and down the hall. 

“Thedum thing’sloaded with dynamite,” 
he said when he came back. 

*“Calc’lated onsomeexplosion,’’ said Scat- 
tergood. ‘‘ButI calc’late the folks’ll be for 
it. Shouldn’t be s’prised if the feller who 
introduced it and made a fight for it would 
stand mighty well back home. Might git to 
be senator, Amri. No tellin’.”’ 

*“Can’t no sich bill be passed. The boys 
likes their passes, and I guess there’s some 
ee gits more than passes out of the rail- 
roads.” 
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“Tf this bill’s introduced, Amri,” said 
Scattergood solemnly, “‘there’ll be a chance 
for some of the boys to fat up their savings 
account—pervidin’ there’s a good chance of 
its passin’. The railroads’ll git scairt and 
send quite a bank roll up this way.” 

“You bet!” said Amri with watering 
mouth. 

“‘Lafe in town?” 

“Come in last week.” 

: “‘Lafe, I understand, hain’t in polities for 
un.” 

“Tafe’s in right where he kin git the most 
the quickest.” 

“Run out and git him to step up here,” 
said Scattergood. 

In half an hour Lafe Siggins, tall, bony, 
long and solemn of face, stepped into the 
room and closed the door after him cau- 
tiously. 

“Howdy, Scattergood,”’ he said. 

“Howdy, Lafe. oF Want your 
backin’ for a pop’lar measure. I’ve up and 
invented a new way of taxin’ a railroad.” 

Lafe started for the door. “Afternoon!” 
he said with a tone of finality. 

“But,” said Scattergood, ‘‘I figger you to 
do the fightin’ for the railroads—reapin’ 
whatever benefits you can figger out of it 
for yourself.” 

Lafe paused, considered and returned. 

*“What’s the idee?” he asked. 

“T jest don’t want this bill to pass too 
easy,” said Scattergood soberly, but with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Tt wouldn’t,” said Lafe. 

“Um. . . . Railroads is more liberal, 
hain’t they, when there’s a good chance of 
their gittin’ licked? Suppose this come to a 
fight, and it looked like they was goin’ to 
git the worst of it. Supposin’ the outcome 
hung on two or three votes? Eh? And them 
votes looked dubious.” 

Lafe pressed his thin lips together. 

“‘T guess I kin account for near half of 
the boys, Lafe, and I guess you kin line up 
clost to half with the railroads, can’t you? 
Well, you don’t stand to lose nothin’, do 
you? All we got to do is keep them decidin’ 
votes where we want ’em.”’ Then he leaned 
over and whispered in Lafe’s ear briefly. 

Lafe’s thin lips curved upward a trifle at 
the ends. 

“‘Scattergood,”’ said he, ‘‘this here’s an 
idee. Never recollect nothin’ resemblin’ it 
since I been in politics. What you after?” 

“Jest pleasure, Lafe. . Jest pleas- 
ure. Isit a deal?” 

J\t'sia deal. 

“Amri outside?”’ 

““Standin’ guard, Scattergood.”’ 

“When you go out, send him in.’’ 

Amri opened the door that Lafe closed 
behind him. 

“All fixed,”’ said Scattergood. “I want to 
see these boys to-night.”’ Scattergood 
handed Amri a list of names. “And say, 
Amri, here’s a leetle bill you might jest slip 
along quick. Don’t amount to nothin’, but 
it might help me some. Like to git the 
governor’s signature to it as soon as it kin 
be done.” 

Amri read it cautiously. It was just a 
harmless little measure having to do with 
stage lines. ‘‘All right,’’ he said carelessly. 


Iv 


RANE was in President Castle’s office, 
and his demeanor was that of a man 
who has heard disquieting news. 

“T told you,” he said in tones of reproach, 
“that he wasn’t safe to monkey with. Keith 
and I thought he was just a fat backwoods 
rube, but we got burned, and burned good. 
We were going to let him alone, but you got 
us into this—and now you’ve got to get us 
out again. 

“Know what he’s done? Nothing much 
but start condemnation proceedings against 
us to take our mill yards down on the rail- 
road fora site for a depot and freight sheds. 
That’s all. And us with close to a hundred 
thousand tied up in that mill. If he puts it 
through x 

“He won’t!”’ snapped Castle. 

“He’s started to build his railroad. Ac- 
tually laying rails.” 

“So I heard. That’s to hold his charter. 
- . . Don’t you worry. He can’t build 
that road, and you men will. As soon as I 
found out he had that charter and saw the 
possibilities of that valley I made up my 
mad he had to be eliminated. And he will 

et’ 
“Keith and I tried that.” 

“Tsaw him,”’ said Castle. ‘‘He’s no fool. 
You thought he was. I’m not making any 
such mistake. Going after you the way he 
has proves it.” 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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) The new Hupmobile now has been distributed to more than 500 

) cities. It is probably being shown this week in your home town. 

}  Weconfidently predict that it will make a more profound impres- 
sion than any Hupmobile which has preceded it. 


Hupmobile history has been one 
long, unbroken succession of 
good and successful cars. 


Out of that excellence we have 
created a greater excellence. 


The first and strongest appeal 


of the new car will doubtless be 
its unusual smartness and beauty. 


Ultimately, however, we feel 
sure that you will derive your 
greatest satisfaction from the ex- 
traordinary comfort you enjoy 
in driving it. 
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Boys! 
Get this Dandy Book 


Do you want a really gorgeous book 
which tells you all about railroading; 
which has two wonderful pages showing 
the heraldry or designs used on the 
freight cars of prominent railroads; two 
big pages of the finest railroad trains 
in their actual colors; some very in- 
teresting things you can do with elec- 
tricity and the story of Ives Toys? 


Then send five two-cent stamps to 
cover cost of postage, etc., and we'll 
mail this fine book to you. Write your 
name and street address plainly, and 
the name of your town or city, when 
you are sending for this book. 
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It's an Ives Train, Boys 
ZING! See her go! 


Set the “highball”’ eat That means a clear track ahead. Throw open 
the throttle of that big powerful Ives locomotive, with its long, low, streamline 
body—the very latest type. Watch the big driving wheels spin. She’s off} 
See her pull the train along. Now work that switch! She’s crossing over 
Press it again! She’s slowing up! Now she’s stopping at the station. 


FUN! You just bet! There’s barrels of it in Ives Trains and tracks. le Li 
sure enough railroading, with passenger cars, freight cars, 
coal cars, cabooses—just like real. Electric and mechanical 
locomotives. Real headlights and bells. Switches, sig- 
nals, sidings, tunnels, bridges, and stations. You can 
lay the track yourself. It’s the kind of railroading, boys, 
that may make you a big railroad man some day. 


Read what the Engineer of the Famous 
20TH CENTURY LIMITED 


Says about Ives Trains 


“Ives Trains ought to make any boy’s heart glad. They are made 
and finished as nearly like the real trains as it is possible to make 
a toy. The company that makes them goes right to the railroad 
companies for its designs and coloring. It’s real railroading when 
you can play railroading with such trains—no make believe. 
Whether or not any boy wants to make railroading his life work 
Ives toy trains and railroad systems ought to teach him a whole 


lot about the business. (Signed) F. J. MINK, 


Signals and Bridges of IVES STRUKTIRON 


Some boys like to build their own bridges and signals, like the ones in 
the picture. You can do this with a set of Ives Struktiron. You can al 
build turntables, freight platforms, buildings and hundreds of models wi 
Struktiron—one of the finest construction toys made. 


Send for This Fine Folder—IT’S FREE 


It describes Ives trains, cars and engines. We'll send it to you FREE. 
Save your money and get an Ives Train. Ask your folks for one for Christ 
mas. There are no toy trains like Ives, boys—no engines with such pep and 
power and speed. Ask your dealer for them. Look for the Ives trade mark t0 
be sure they are Ives. Write us if you can’t get them and we'll tell you the 
name of the nearest Ives dealer. 7 


The Ives Manufacturing Corporation, 194 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“And he’ll be going after you too. You 
want to mind your eye!”’ 

“Tt’sa little different tackling the G. &B., 
don’ t you think? And I doubt if he figures 
we’re really backing you.’ 

“What he figures and what you think he 
figures are mighty wide apart sometimes. 
It cost me money to find that out.” 

The telephone interrupted. Castle an- 


swered: “Yes, Hammond, I can see you 
now. What is it? All right. Come 
right up!” \ 


Hammond was the railroad’s general 
counsel. 

He appeared presently. 

“T thought we had the legislature up 
yonder tamed,” he said angrily as he en- 
tered the office. 

“We have.” 

“Huh! Take a look at this.”’ He handed 
to the president Scattergood’s novel taxa- 
tion measure. ‘‘What you make of that? 
Who’s behind it? What’s the game?” 

Castle read it carefully; then he turned 
to Crane. “‘You win!” he said succinctly. 
“Your friend Seattergood has brought the 
fight right onto our front porch. . 
What about it, Hammond? Will such a 
tomfool law stand water?” 

“Can’t tell. My judgment is that it 
wouldn’t, but it’s such a fool law that no- 
body can tell. And if it stuck fo las 
sucked in his breath. “It would give every 
jay legislature a show to rough the railroads 


beautifully.” 
“Tt would hurt. Of course it mustn’t 
pass. Get after it and don’t let any grass 


grow. Kill it in committee. That’s the 
safest way. Have Lafe Siggins look after 
it > 


Hammond bustled out and Castle turned 
to his brother-in-law. ‘‘I underestimated 
this Scattergood some,” he said. “‘Now I’ll 
go after him! For reasons of necessity we 
will discontinue all train service at the flag 


| station at the mouth of Coldriver Valley. 


That'll leave his stage line dangling in the 
air. Just for a taste of what we can do I’ll 
have Hammond look after that condemna- 
tion matter for you.” 

““He’ll be coming round to offer to side- 
track that legislation if you’ll let him build 
his railroad.” 

“Probably. I guess we won’t trade.” 

But Scattergood did not come round to 
offer a compromise. He seemed to have 
lost interest in the matter wholly and to 
give his time solely to his hardware store. 
But the Transient Car Bill, as it came to be 
called, began mysteriously to attract un- 
precedented attention. 
state showed unusual interest in it. In 
short, it became the one big measure of the 
legislative session. Everything else was 
secondary to it. When a railroad measure 
is hotly discussed in every loafing place ina 
state there is a measure that legislators 
handle with gloves. It isloaded. When the 
home folks get really interested in a thing 
they are apt to demand explanations. 
Wherefore it was but natural that President 
Castle’s experts found it impossible to 
strangle the bill in committee. It was re- 
ported out, and then Hammond found it 
wise to journey to the capital to take charge 
of things himself. 


T THE end of a week, Mr. Hammond, 
general counsel for the G. & B. and 
expert handler of legislatures, was forced 
to write President Castle that he faced a 
condition new in his broad experience. 

“The chances,”’ he said, “‘are more than 
even that this bill passes. Men we have been 
able to depend on are refractory. Siggins 
is doing his best, but so far he has been able 
to account for only forty-five per cent of the 
votes. The strange thing about it,’ he 
finished with genuine amazement, “is that 
the other side doesn’t seem to be spending 
a penny!” 

Which was perfectly true. Neither in 
that fight nor in any of the scores of legis- 
lative battles in which Scattergood took 
part in his after life did he spend a dollar to 
buy a vote or to influence legislation. Per- 
haps it was scruple on his part; perhaps 
economy; perhaps he felt that his own 
peculiar methods were more efficacious 
than mere barter and sale. 

From end to end the state was in excite- 
ment over the measure. Skillful work had 
made it seem a vital thing to the people, 
and hundreds of letters and telegrams 
poured in to representatives. It looked as 
if public opinion were overwhelmingly with 
the bill. It was Scattergood’s first use of the 
weapon of public opinion. In this battle he 
learned its potentialities. Men who knew 


The press of the - 
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him well and were close to him in political 
matters declare he became the most skillful 
creator of a fictitious public opinion that 
ever lived in the state. It was in keeping 
with his methods that he always seemed to 
be acting in response to a demand from the 
public rather than that he excited the pub- 
lic to demand what Scattergood wanted. 

“T can’t find any trace of Scattergood 
Baines in this matter,’’ Hammond reported 
to President Castle. 

That was true. Scattergood stayed at 
home tending vigorously to his hardware 
business. Representatives did not call on 
him; he did not call on them. No trails led 
to his door. 

President Castle had expected overtures 
from Seattergood, but none materialized. 
To a man of Castle’s experience this was 
more than strange—it was uncanny. He 
began to consider the situation really 
serious. Was the man so confident as his 
silence indicated? 

“Get the votes,”’ he wired succinctly to 
Hammond; and Hammond, reading the 
message correctly, dipped into the emer- 
gency barrel of the railroad with generous 
hands. Prosperity had come to that legis- 
lature. Yet he was able at the end of 
another two weeks only to guarantee six 
votes less than a majority. The opposition 
had captured one more vote than he, and 
needed but five to pass theirmeasure. Ham- 
mond faced the task of acquiring those five 
unplaced legislators and of weaning one 
away from Scattergood—and the bill was 
due to come up in the house in two days. 

That day President Castle himself ar- 
rived in the capital and, after discussing the 
situation with Hammond, wired Scatter- 
good asking for an appointment. The 
mountain was going to Mohammed. Scat- 
tergood replied not a word. 

“T cale’late,” he said to Mandy, ‘‘that 
President Castle’s raisin’ him a blister.”’ 

On the morning of the day on which the 
bill was to come to a vote Scattergood ap- 
peared unostentatiously in the capital, but 
word of his presence flashed from tongue to 
tongue with miraculous speed. Word of it 
came to President Castle, who pocketed his 
pride, for excellent business reasons, and 
sent up his card to Scattergood’s room. 

“Guess I kin see him a minute,” said 
Seattergood, and the president ascended 
with thoughts in his heart that Scattergood 
was well able to read. 

“Baines,” said Castle without preface, 
“what do you want?” 


‘Nothin’ you’ve got, I calc’late,’”’ said 
Scattergood serenely. 

“You’re back of this infernal bill. The 
railroads can’t permit it to pass. It won’t 
pass.”’ 

“Then what you wastin’ your time on me 
for?’’ Scattergood asked. 


“Tf we let you build your infernal little 
railroad will you drop out of this?” 

“Hain’t in it to speak of.”’ 

“Will you take your hands off—if we 
give you your railroad and guarantee train 
service?” 

“Can’t seem to see my way clear.” 

“What do you gain by passing this bill? 
You’re nothing ahead. It won’t give you 
your railroad. It won’t give you any- 
thing.” 

“Cale’late you’re right.”’ 


“Listen to reason, man! You want 
something! What is it?” 
“Me? Um. I’m a plain 


kind of a man, Mister President, with a 
plain kind of a wife. Hain’t never met 
Mandy, have you? Waal, her and me is 
perty contented with life. We got a good 
hardware store. . 

“Rot! What do you a ine 

Seattergood leaned forward, his round 
face with its bulging cheeks as expression- 
less as some particularly ruddy apple. 

“Tf you’re achin’ to do favors for me, 
Mister President, you kin drop in along 
about suppertime. Right now I can’t think 
of a thing you kin do for me. But I’ll 
aie) . Ill spend the afternoon 
thinkin’ over all the things you might be 
able to do, and I’ll try to pick one of ’em 
out. I got to see a hardware sales- 
man now. Afternoon, Mister President.” 

“Baines,” said Castle, losing his temper 
for the first time in a dozen years, “we'll 
smash you for this! We'll drive you out of 
the state! We'll ——” 

“Don’t slam the door,” said Scattergood 
placidly; ‘‘it might disturb the other folks 
in the hotel.” 

vr 

HAT afternoon the galleries of the 

House were jammed. Below, in their 
seats, the legislators sat uncomfortably. 
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Thank you- 


every one of you 


Last month IJ asked a million 
men to helpmeto do alittlejob. 

Avery large number of them 
did it. And I want, right here 


and now, to thank them! 


Tasked the million men who 
tried Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
last year, each to tell one friend 
of theirs who hadn’t tried it, 
what they knew about it. 


I knew if it came from their 
friends that Mennen’s was the 
thing for them to shave with; 
that it was a truly remarkable 
lather—difterent from any shay- 
ing lather they had ever known 
—better, creamier, quicker; 
that it made their faces fee/ 
better—during and afterwards; 
that a half inch is all that is 
necessary to lather the biggest 
face there is—and to soften the 
toughest beard. 


I knew if they got these 
things direct from “‘converts’— 
instead of from me, a salesman— 


sales would jump. And they did. 
Thank you—again! 


fin Hoye 
(Mennen Salesman) 


Have any of the 2,000,000 SATURDAY 
EVENING POST readers been missed? 


Jim Henry 
House of Mennen 
1441 Orange St. 
Newark, N. J. 
Dear Jim:— 

No one told me yet. 
But I’m perfectly willing 

to be shown. Send me enough 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream for 

Here’s a dime to cover sending costs. 


thirty shaves. 


Name 


pes 


s.—I want 
for wren? 


also to try, free, that new “Talcum 
that’s skin color and doesn’t show on ithe face. 
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@rnation Milk 


is SAFE MILK — 


OU always add Carnation Milk 

quality to your cooking or baking. 
Where any recipe calls for milk, use 
Carnation. Simply add pure water to 
reduce the richness of Carnation Milk 
to the state desired. 


It is fresh, clean, sweet, pure milk evap- 
orated to the consistency of cream. Our 
precise sanitary methods insure its goodness. 
It is sealed air-tight and ster- 
ilized, so that when you open 
it, it is not only rich and 
pure, but safe. 

The quality of Carnation Milk 
is shown by the fact that it whips 


satisfactorily. Directions for whip- 
ping are in the recipe book. 


Free Recipe Booklet 


Write to us for a 
free copy of ‘‘The 
Story of Carnation 
Milk,” illustrated in 
colors, with 100 plain 
and fancy recipes. 
Cover of book pic- 
tured above. 

It gives fullinstruc- 
tions for 

Soups 

Creamed chicken 
Creamed asparagus 

Creamed salmon 
Seasoning fresh and 

canned vegetables 
Soufflés Sauces 
Croquettes 
Waldorf salad 
Mayonnaise dressing 
Vegetable salad 
Fruit salad 
White bread 
Corn bread 
Ginger bread 
Doughnuts 


Try it now in your cooking and 
baking. Try it in your coffee. 
Dilute it for the children to drink. 


It will so completely and satis- 
factorily supply every milk need 
of your home that you will 
depend upon it. 


Biscuits 
Cream-puffs 
Muffins Puddings 
Pies Cakes 
Ice cream Icings 
Candies, etc. 
Also used as infant 


Order two or three cans today from 
your grocer. Carnation Milk Products 
Co., 1132 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U. S. A. 


Sold in Canada. 
Condenseries in Ontario. 
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There was a tenseness in the air that made 
man’s skin tingle. The Transient Car Bill 
was about to come to a vote. Everything 
had been done by both sides that could be 
done. There could be no more outside in- 
terference; no more money influence. It 
was all over. Now the matter was in the 
hands of those uneasy men, who even now 
might hold steadfast to their principles or 
to the money that had bought them or to 
the power that had compelled them—or 
who might, for reasons secret to their sev- 
eral souls, change sides with astonishing sud- 
denness, upsetting all calculations. 

The preliminary formalities went for- 
ward. Then began the roll call, and from 
his place in the gallery Hammond checked 
off on his list name after name as they 
voted Yea or Nay—and President Castle 
watched and kept mental count. Scatter- 
good was not present. The thing was even, 
dangerously even. For every Yea there 
sounded a balancing Nay. The count 
stood sixty-one for, sixty against. an 
with ten more names to call. With 
six names to call, thecount waseven. . . 

“Whittaker,” called the clerk’s monoto- 
nous voice. “Nay. 

“Robbins.” “Nay.” 

“Baker.” “Nay.” 

“Hooper.” “Nay.” 

“Bolger.”’ “Nay.” 

“Brock.” “Nay.” 

The six final votes had been cast—and 
cast solidly against Scattergood’s bill. 
Seattergood was beaten, decisively, de- 
structively beaten. Not only was he de- 
feated here but he was smashed where the 
damage was even more destructive—in his 
prestige. He was a discredited political 
leader. . . . Lafe Siggins could not re- 
strain a chuckle, for Scattergood had played 
into his hands. Scattergood had allowed 
himself to be eliminated from calculation 
in the state, leaving Siggins as sole, undis- 
puted, victorious boss. It had been a clever 
scheme that Scattergood had outlined to 
Lafe—so clever that Lafe hadn’t seen the 
prea good that lay in it for himself until days 
ater. 

President Castle shook hands openly 
with Hammond. True there was a demon- 
stration of disapproval from the gallery— 
but that was only the people! It did not 
signify. 

““We got him,” said Castle. 

“But it was a close squeak.”’ 

Castle looked grimly down on the repre- 
sentatives, now huddled together in whis- 
pering groups. 

“T don’t often have the impulse to crow 
over a man,” he said, ‘‘but this Baines was 
so infernally cocky. He told me I might 
see him at six o’clock and he’d tell me what 
I could do for him. Well, I’m going to see 
him.”’ His voice was grim and forbidding. 

On the way they picked up Siggins and 
invited him to dinner. The three went to 
the hotel, where, sitting calmly, placidly in 
the lobby, was Scattergood. 

Castle walked directly to him. “You 
were going to tell me what I could do for 
you—at this hour, I believe.’ 

“Did say somethin’ like that.’’ 

Castle eyed Scattergood venomously, 
found him a hard man to crow over. He 
admitted Scattergood to be a good loser. 

“‘T expect you'll be asking favors for some 
time,” Castle said, “and not getting them. 
I told. you we’d lick you—and we have! I 
told you we’d smash you and drive you out 
of the state. We’ll do that just as surely.” 

“Maybe so,” said Scattergood phleg- 
matically. ‘“‘Maybe so. Nobody kin 
tell. . . . Howdy, Siggins. Lookin’ 
mighty jubilant about somethin’. Glad to 
seeit! . . . And Mr. Hammond!”’ 

‘“When you’re ready to turn your chunks 
of right of way over to Crane and Keith, 
let them know,” said Castle. “I guess the 
G. & B. loses interest in you from this on— 
or it will presently.” 

“Jest a jiffy,” said Scattergood as the 
trio turned away. ‘Seems like you was 
goin’ to doa favor forme. Well, you hain’t 
done it yet. . . Guess I need a favor 
perty bad at this minute, eh? Waal, ’tain’t 
a big one. Jest sort of cast your eye over 
this here.’’ Scattergood handed Castle a 
folded paper of documentary appearance. 

Castle snatched it and read it. It was 
brief. Not more than a hundred words. It 
was a copy of a bill having to do with stage 
lines, passed by both houses and signed by 
the governor. It provided that wherever 
any stage line, or other transportation com- 
pany of whatsoever nature, intersected the 
line of a railroad or terminated on such line, 


_the railroad should be compelled to estab- 


lish a regular station on demand, for the 
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handling of passengers an 
should stop all trains excep 
and should establish sid 
handling and transfer of ft 

A few formal words, bs 
thority of the state, compel 
to do all, and more than ¢ 
good requested of them! 
making possible Scattergo 
surely than agreement with 
could have made it! 
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understand which was w 
they’ll understand. . . 

“Now, Mister Presid 
wanted to git was in 
was to git your attentio: 
so’s you wouldn’t noticen 
thing. The other was pr 
able. I got it. It’s a list 
this legislature that took 
on this thing, with how 
took and the hour and m 
him—and who by! Se 
to git your name, Mi 
nected with them last s 
took over body and br 
And I kin prove every i it 
With the folks round th 
they do, I shouldn’t be ¢ 
make a heap of trouble,’ 

President Castle was 
would not have held 
his. He knew when a figh 
win,’’ he said tersely. “ 

“Two things: First 0 
ment with your road, m 
of the board of directors, 
what this bill pervides: 
gencies; and second, I 
should handle the bond 
construction bonds. Gu 
it without, but I need m: 
thin’ else. About two- 
dollars’ worth of bonds’ 

Castle shrugged his 
possibilities for the fut 
knew Scattergood had w 
sibilities himself. 

‘“‘Agreed,”’ he said. 
ment’s silence. “By th 
“what was the idea of 
proceedings against CH ra 

“Jest a, mite of bus 
road goin’ I need a goo 
got below Coldriver. Se 
Keith got a mite timid 
up and sold out their 
mine—actin’ for me— 
sand dollars. Figger. 
Wuth clost to a hundre 
it? I’m goin ’ to move it 
stock and barrel.’ 

“Baines,” said Cas 
G. & B. will keep han 
will be better for us to 
at odds. Suppose we b 
work for each other's} 
paid | to know a comi 
one.’ 

“Was hopin’ you’ 
President. I hain’ 
strife, not even with 
figger he’s willin’ to ad 
admit.” 4 

“T take my orders fi 

In which authen 
Baines, in one trar 
and financed his rai 
mill, and became 
tator of his state. : 

Characteristically 1) 
expense, for the whole 
that a very ordinary 1 
week. Scattergood lov 
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A Great Harvest of United States Tine Mile 


Like a nation celebrating Thanks- 
giving in honor of bumper crops 
and prosperity, 


—so are a vast army of motorists 
celebrating the past season’s 
bumper crop of mileage that they 
have harvested from United States 
Tires. x x x: P 


Great as was the mileage record 
of United States Tires last year, 
they have more than eclipsed it this 
year. 

Last year’s United States Tires 


A Tire for Every 
Need of Price and 


seemed to be the pinnacle of tire 
efficiency and mileage, 


—yet this year we find that in 
performance they have raised a new 
peak of service. 


* * * ok 
Result—in final cost, the cost per 


mile of use, United States. Tires 
cost even less this year than last. 


And thousands upon thousands 
of the motorists that have never 
used United States Tires before, 
but have learned of the supreme 


Buy United States Tires 


and Be Thankful 


service they give, now turn t 
as the answer to their tire p 
* * * * 

The evidence of this n) 
success of United States Ti 
in SALES, 

—continued, persistently i 
ing sales; 

—for motorists continue 
United States Tires only | 
they give supreme service. | 


What tires do you buy? 
What service do they give 


ie United States Tires i293 


Are Good lives 


Worth and 
Make Unite 


“pee 
res SUD 


Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 


ting line again was forced to 
bodily into a marshy pool to 
ents of a shell that struck a 
away from him. The shock 
of the pool awakened him and 
and opened his eyes and looked 
face of a man, with a long nose 
, who was pouring water by 
his head. 
eman saw that Steve’s eyes were 
sisted, and Steve looked round 
jw that he was in a cellar with 
ills, furnished with half a dozen 
, and pervaded by a druggy 
/re was a man on one of the other 
_ bandaged head, and this man 
/¢ stertorously. Steve continued 
y and decided that he was in a 
st-aid station. He felt for his pis- 
ind them gone. , 
who had been pouring water on 
42 went to the foot of a flight of 
ed up from the cellar and called; 
jtivate soldiers came down the 
pproached Steve. Steve sat up 
: cot where he had been lying and 
; 1enseriously. One of them spoke 
,,erman; but this was nothing to 
} head was humming and he put 
sand touched it tenderly. Then 
9k hold of him, one at each el- 
¢ him to his feet and propelled 
a, the stairs. 
¢ not resist. 
bed the stairs, then turned to 
ong a concrete-lined passageway 
other stairs led off to the right 
‘resently this passage became 
They climbed it. Steve was 
1/e steps seemed endless. Even- 
\( left the stairway—which con- 
id—and turned along a winding 
the left. This came out into 
raspace, then dipped into the 
. The single breath of air re- 
», He guessed they were on 
s! the little hill that dominated 
iH. Before he could make sure of 
unged into the earth again, de- 
ather short flight of stairs, and 
je challenge of a sentry. 
mictors spoke to this sentry, re- 
‘and disappeared. The sentry 
1\n with a great deal of curiosity, 
atl forward along a short passage, 
niteve turned that way he fol- 
_ his bayonet against Steve’s 


if to a heavy door. Steve 
T): sentry tapped upon the door, 
-aorder from within, opened the 
otioned Steve to enter. At the 
née said something in German so 
anso abruptly that Steve jumped. 
ojbanged at Steve’s back and he 
bit him. His curiosity was great; 
inrest was increased at what he 


s) a concrete-lined dugout about 
ee/ong and eight feet wide. There 
p on the floor; and in two aper- 
or wall the ends of cot beds were 
. the opposite wall there was a 
e aeaace, with a flue leading up- 
‘h the concrete; and in this 
coal brazier was set. This was 
¢strips of wrought iron, shaped 
ick , and through the interstices of 
ve could see the glow of the 
ireoal. The brazier diffused a 
w mth through the damp dugout. 
sald, and instinctively he drew 
hi brazier. 

el of the dugout that faced the 
€vas a flat-topped table about 
s¢are. At three sides of this table 
(1. Behind one of them another 
at smaller table, with the receiv- 
el shone strapped to his ears and 
Sets of paper before him. On 
(the dugout hung maps—maps 
Wi heavy red and blue, which 
® represented trench systems; 
© ups were divided into lettered 
Ded squares. 

«nen at the table each wore an 
| Their uniforms indicated that 
men of rank. Steve guessed he 
4; uarters for this sector; and he 
— with fear, but with 


(men at the table at first paid 
1¢ to Steve. They were listening 
*} tion the man at the telephone 
Ujng. The conversation was an 
©. When it was concluded the 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


three men looked at one another question- 
ingly; then the older of the three nodded 
and the others seemed satisfied. 

Steve stood near the brazier, getting 
warm. He wished, a little wistfully, that 
they had left him his pistols. While this 
wish was forming in his mind the youngest 
of the three men drew an automatic pistol 
from his holster and laid it on the table be- 
fore him. It pointed toward Steve. The 
three men then scrutinized Steve thought- 
fully and intently. 

Steve Rawn was a slender young man, 
with a singularly boyish countenance; and 
his eyes were full of simplicity. He was at 
that age when the emotions mirror them- 
selves upon the cheeks. Some men pass 
this age in childhood; some never reach it. 
When Steve was confused, embarrassed, 
excited, proud, ashamed or sorry, he either 
blushed or turned pale. He might do 
either. It was a physical reaction and no 
sure guide to his thoughts. 

He always blushed, for example, when 
he was angry; and he turned pale when 
he was ashamed. 

As he faced the eyes of the three men 
waves of color swept over his countenance, 
and he was trembling so desperately that it 
was quite obvious to the three officers. The 
oldest, the most exalted of the three, was a 
round hard man, with close-cropped hair, a 
spiny mustache, and eyes curiously dis- 
torted by the thick lenses of the glasses he 
wore. There grew in these eyes a faint 
twinkle of grim amusement as he observed 
Steve’s evident distress; and in a voice of 
threat and thunder he barked at Steve. 

He barked in German. Therefore, Steve 
identified the threat and thunder, but com- 
prehended no word of what was said. He 
merely trembled. The youngest officer 
seemed to understand; for he asked, in a 
soft, lisping voice: 

“Do you speak German?” 

Steve opened his mouth. He opened his 
mouth three times, and it was harder to 
close it each time. He gave up the effort to 
speak and contented himself with shaking 
his head. 

The young officer, his eyes remaining on 
Steve, explained in German to his superior. 
The man with the thick spectacles grunted 
disgustedly. Their conversation interested 
Steve. It is always interesting to listen to 
men talking in a congue one does not under- 
stand. There is something inhuman in the 
performance. It is like listening to the chat- 
tering cries of animals. 

Eventually the young officer said to 
Steve: 

“You are—Canadian?”’ 

Steve shook his head. 

“ Australian?” 

Steve managed his first word. 

“N-n-n-n-no!”’ he said distinctly. 

“Not British?” 

““N-n-no!”’ Steve was getting his tongue 
under control. 

““ American, then?” 

Steve lied royally. 

“No, sir,’’ he declared. 

The young officer looked grim. 

“You are under no compulsion to—er— 
reply to our inquiries,’’ he remarked. ‘But 
when you do reply, be so kind as to confine 
yourself to the—er—truth.” He eyed 
Steve. ‘Do you—understand?”’ he lisped 
pleasantly. 

Steve said nothing. The young officer 
rose from his chair and came round the 
table and walked toward Steve. Steve 
trembled. The German examined the in- 
signia on his collar, inspected his uniform, 
and returned to the table. He made his re- 
port in German; and the third man of the 
trio wrote something on a pad of paper be- 
fore him. 

The young man inspected Steve again. 

““When did you take over the trenches 
here?”’ he asked. 

“A year ago last Christmas,” said Steve 
soberly; he was trembling harder than ever. 

The officer shook his head sadly. 

“You area liar—like all your nation!”’ he 
told Steve. ‘“‘ We raided the trenches before 
us two days ago—and found the French 
there.” 

“We were taking a day off,’’ Steve ex- 
plained. 

The young man smiled. 

“‘T see you area lieutenant,” he remarked. 
“You have done very well. You must still 
be very young. 
that you are a man of sense. Allow me to 
present the situation to you in a sensible 
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A steel pen blots, scratches and 
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break. 
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sweetheart, 


A spilled ink bottle means a ruined 
dress or an ink-stained rug 


Pencil points will break of and 
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He deserves something extra good and he'll cer- 
tainly thank you for a delicious Liberty Fruit Cake. 
This pure, wholesome delicacy delights everybody 
and will keep indefinitely. The World's Greatest 
Bakery (Est. 1899) will send anywhere, all charges 
prepaid, on receipt of only 


A stamped return post card is placed in every box 
of cake so that you'll know your soldier boy has 
received his cake in good condition. Don't forget 
the boys at home and be sure to remember your 
boy in France. Mail us your name and address so 
| that your boy will know who his cake is from. 
| Mail the coupon at once, with remittance at $1.00 
for each cake. We will acknowledge receipt and 
guarantee delivery. 


PURITY BAKING CO. 
100 Purity Square St. Paul, Minn. 


Because the 
against all writing troubles. 
leak or blot, sputter or catch, rust or / 
It always writes at the first | 
And 


antee is your insurance policy. 
Give a smooth writing CONKLIN to 


your boy or girl, your husband, brother, sister, 
*“‘chum’’—and make ’em 
glad on Dec. 25th! It’s a practical gift, useful 
every day. $2.50, $3.00 and up at best dealers 
everywhere. 


The Conklin Pen Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


$1.00 for 240z.net. Postage Prepaid Anywhere — 


HIS shows graphically why you 
should give him or her a safe, 


non-leakable, everlasting CONKLIN 


for Christmas. 


or 


Self- Filling 


Conklin 


our 


insurance 
It won’t 
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T LAST men are beginning to give their feet the attention they deserve, and 
this is reflected in an increasing demand for Ralston shoes. 
always been recognized as sty/e leaders, but only the men who actually wear them 
can fully appreciate how wonderfully comfortable they really are. 
E Illustrated 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
BROCKTON (Campe!lo), MASS. 
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Purity Baking Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Enclosed find $ 


Ralstons have 


catalog free on request 


Sold in 3000 good stores 


> Six to ten dollars 


DEALERS: This shoe in stock. 
No. 647. Black Glazed Kid Blucher, 
Broadstreet last. Felt cushion insole. 
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HE good judgment that prompts you to take out a 
Hartford Fire Insurance policy should also prompt 
you to protect yourself from every other possible loss. The 
Two Hartfords write practically every form of insurance 


except life. 


Any agent or broker can sell you a Hartford policy. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CoO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Send this“SMOKE KIT” 
to the Boys in Camp 


It’s the Xmas Gift of Gifts for Soldiers—containing in a 
compact, handsome box: 

14 lb, (8 oz. net) Eutopia Mixture, worth ' » + $1.00 
%4 lb (8 oz net) Jefferson Roll- 


Out Vixturel GOO, caeas aed -50 
1Curve-stem Wellington Pipe “ ...,..... -50 
1 Tobacco Pouch ete Se ris f +25 
Pipe Cleaners SRT Series ne 205, 


Retail Value $2.30 30 
EUTOPIA & JEFFERSON MIXTURES are our Master- 


pieces—the crowning efforts of 50 years experience in making 
and blending smoking tobaccos. In both mixtures we use the 
pick ot the choicest Virginia, Kentucky and North Carolina 


leaf, with a modicum of the best Louisiana Perique. To 
Eutopia is added just the right proportions of Turkish, 
Latakia and Havana, to make it the ideal smoke for connois- 


seurs It is absolutely impossible to produce anything better. 
EUTOPIA & JEFFERSON MIXTURES are sold at leading 
Smoke Shops in all the larger cities; also at the Military 
Cantonments. They are put up in air-tight sealed tins, or 
in handy foil packages, and keep in prime condition indefi- 
nitely anywhere. 


Send Us $2.00 


and we will forward this special ‘‘Smoke Kit” prepaid to any 
soldier—at home or in France—or to any other address you 
give us; and in each kit we will enclose your card and an 
appropriate artistic Xmas Greeting. You need not hesitate 
over this offer. The Boys will enjoy this ‘‘Smoke Kit" better 
than anything else. If they don’t, tell them to return it at 
our expense, and we will refund your money. So send in 
your order at once—Today. (Be sure to send Money Order 
or Register the letter: otherwise we cannot be responsible.) 
Bank References—National State & City Bank or 
Richmond Trust and Saving Co. 


Cameron Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va. 


TOBACCONISTS, ATTENTION! 
If you cater to and wish to hold the best trade, write 
for our liberal terms to dealers. 
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Guaranteed Genuine Leather Pocketbook 
The “American Bankroll’’—1918 Model. Combination Bill-fold, Coin- 
purse, Card and Photo-case of Finest, Genuine Black Seal Grain Leather 


with the show and elegance of a Dollar Article for only 50c, postpaid, 


($5.40 per doz.). Any name beautifully engraved in 23-Karat Genuine 
Gold free (street number 20c extra, city 20c extra). Iron-strong, yet 
wonderfully limp and flexible. Measures 3x434 in. folded. Has coin- 
purse, bill-pocket, photo or pass-window, 2 secret pockets, check book 
holder and 48-page Memo-Diary, brimful of interesting and necessary 
information, If unable to get money order or bank draft, send postage 
stamps 12th annual catalog of high-grade Guaranteed Leather Goods 


and Novelties free with ordersfor ‘‘ Bankroll"’ orsentalonefor 10c postage. 


U S LEATHER GOODS Co. Established 1906 
Dept. 1-T, 106-8-10 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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For 
Fallen Arches 


Many cases of arch weakness 
would never develop if the body 
weight were properly met by the 
feet. The Coward Shoe is made 
to equalize the strain of walking 
and standing so that each bone and 
muscle in the foot does its share 
of work. Then no part is inactive 
and none overworked. The Coward 
Arch Supporting Shoe brings back 
painful misplaced foot bones to 
normal. Our catalog will show you 
how this shoe looks. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Mail Orders Filed Sold Nowhere Else 


“REG. U. & PAT. OFF” 


23-KARAT GOLD NAME 


BILLFOLD CHECKBOOK HOLDER 


1 MEMO - O1ARY > 3 


Gentlemen 


50c 


Postpaid 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


ie %) Fitsany Pocket 
| 0. hae For Ladies and 
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way: We propose to ask you certain ques- 
tions— harmless enough. Your answers will 
interest us; but they will not injure your 
country’s cause or improve ours. We are 
well disposed toward your nation; we 
should like to make your captivity com- 
fortable for you. That rests with you. Now 
are you willing to be—frank with us?” 

“Perfectly,” Steve agreed. 

The German nodded. 

“That is wise. How long have you been 
a soldier?” 

Steve calculated with the utmost care. 

‘“Three years and two months,” he said. 

The officer spoke to his comrade with the 
pad, who made a note of Steve’s answer. 
Steve’s eyes glinted faintly at this; and as 
the process continued he seemed more 
than once to be about to smile. The in- 
terrogation was resumed. 

“How long have you been training in 
France?” 

“Bight months.”’ 

The officer stared. 

“War has not been so long declared!”’ 

“We were here before war was declared — 
getting ready.” 

The Prussian’s face twisted angrily; and 
when he reported this answer to his com- 
panions they broke into a guttural storm of 
rage and indignation. Steve remained im- 
passive. 

“Have you seen service—in this war?” 

“ce FY estes 

“How much?” 

“Four months in the trenches.” 

“Where?” 

“On the Somme.” 

“How many American troops are in 
France?” 

“Seven million.” 

“Seven sb 

The storm broke. The three Prussians 
came to their feet, raging, furious. Their 
imprecations rained on Steve. Steve smiled. 
The youngest of the three lifted the auto- 
matic pistol from the table and thrust it 
into Steve’s face. He jammed the muzzle 
against Steve’s mouth, so that the young 
man’s lips were bruised and torn. Steve 
expected him to shoot, and he smiled as he 
waited; but the superior officer caught the 
young man’s arm and whirled him away. 
They returned to the table and whispered 
there together. 

The reaction shook Steve. He was as pale 
as death and his knees were weak and 
shaking. Also, he was cold. He moved 
nearer the brazier, warmed his hands 
above it. 

Suddenly the youngest officer walked to 
the door, opened it, and spoke to the sentry 
outside. The sentry departed. The officer 
returned to his place at the table. Steve 
waited. The Germans ignored him. The 
one who had been making notes rose and 
went to a box in a corner of the dugout and 
lifted from it a pear-shaped object, black 
and heavy. Steve recognized it as a gren- 
ade. The German took it to the table and 
the three officers considered it, examined it, 
discussed it. 

Steve watched. Then the man at the 
telephone began to talk again, and for half 
an hour Steve waited while orders went out 
over the wires. Long before this period had 
passed the sentry had returned. 

He brought with him two soldiers, with 
rifles. These men waited by the door, stiff 
and impassive. 


When a lull came the young officer who © 


lisped looked across to these men and 
barked a command. They stamped three 
paces forward, wheeled, and faced Steve 
from a distance of six feet across the dug- 
out. They lifted their rifles and held them 
ready. Steve, the brazier at his back, faced 
them. 

The young officer laid his pistol on the 
table again and looked at Steve. 

“Now, my young American,” he said 
quietly, “‘attention: We were disposed to 
treat you kindly. You have mocked us. 
Our kindness is exhausted. We shall repeat 
our inquiries. At the first falsehood I shall 
speak two words to these soldiers. They 
will fire. Do you understand?” 

Steve studied the faces of the three offi- 
cers. The youngest smiled, with a cruel 
quirk of his lips. The one who had made 
notes was writing steadily. The superior— 
he whose spectacles distorted his eyes—was 
watching with a curious expression. Steve 
tried to fathom it. It was not anger; not 
passion. The man’s ruddy cheeks seemed 
to have paled. Steve trembled. 

“T understand,”’ he said. 

“Good! Now speak carefully. How long 
have the American troops been in the 
trenches before us?”’ 


November 


t 


“Seven years,’’ said Steve, a; 
for the blow of bullets. +? 

They did not come. The 
seemed shaken and ill at ease. Th 
man spoke to his superior; he 
glasses shook his head stubbo 
off his spectacles to clean the lens 
saw that his eyes were mild and 
said something roughly; and ¢ 
man. smiled and rose from his 
though to perform a task that ple 
He approached Steve. Steve wa 
like a leaf; the officer saw this anc 
and called a word over his shoul 
others. They chuckled. 4 

The young Prussian rippe 
jacket; slapped the pocke 
rustle of paper. From the po 
shirt he drew that folded sh 
of the deed of Caius Mucius § 
opened it; looked at it curi 
at Steve. , 

““What is this?’’ he asked. — 

“A piece of paper,” said § 

“What is its significance? 

“You may read it. You ha 
sion,” Steve told him. 

The Prussian took the bi 
stepped back to the table. Stey 
the paragraph relating to his he 
pencil mark. The Prussian rea 
himself, then translated it to ¢] 
They listened, puzzled. Aftery 
looked toward Steve. 

“Why do you—preserve th 
youngest officer asked. 

“Because it tells of a deed I 
Steve told him. 

The Prussian repeated this to: 
panions. They exclaimed, and tl 
came together in quick discussic 
did not see them. A sudden light 
into his eyes; it burned there. H 
quickly about the dugout. __ 

The young officer looked up at 

“Since you admire a 
“we shall give you an opportunit 
late him. There is a charcoal bj 
hind you.” He barked a comn; 
one of the two soldiers lifted th 

opened its cover, and set it befi 
The charcoal glowed red-hot, hur 
young officer nodded _ toward it. 
you answer our inquiries— and tri 
my men there will take your 
thrust it slowly into those e 
burned away.” i 

Steve smiled. & 

‘There is no need,’”’ he sa 
do not intend to answer yo 
learn nothing from me. You ma 
me what you will. And to prove 
I donot fear you—see! Im 
my right arm, to the elbow, 1 
He looked from one to the 
them what I say!”’ he com 

The young Prussian had 
seemed stunned. He faltered 
and Steve saw that every 
him. These eyes gleamed 
dim light. 

He stooped slowly and thrust 
into the brazier. : 


Charlie Howard and § 
on duty in that listening p 
American line from which &§ 
parted on his adventure. Wh 
them they discussed him in’ 
jectured what his end wo 
fanely thanked their stars 
protected them. 

For a time they waited breat! 
some sound that would ine 
fate; but in the end this pa 
settled to their vigil. I 
gleamed above them; an 
ter of rifle fire broke the b 
night; and now and the 
boomed behind them. 

At every sound in No M 
them they were alert, watch 
were not molested. If the 
patrols abroad their errands 1a} 

Their long immunity gave t 
dence; their nerves relaxed m 
to joke together; to shift # 
bodies. 

Ata little after midnights fect 
and heavy dropped into the ft 
pied. Sam choked: “A 
tumbled over each other inte 
the sap and waited for the 

Nonecame. Eventually,a 
they crept back into the pit 
tiously about in it to discov 
Charlie Howard found it; 
felt his hair prickle under h 

“It’s a telephone!” he v 

(Concluded on Pas 
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us—There is just one way to solve the labor problem 
sioroduction in 1918. Forget the old routine. Adopt 
l'ethods. Cut down on labor requirements. 


reland Tractor will help you as it is helping wide-awake 
nl sections of the country. It will do your work better— 
1 at much less cost than you can possibly do it with 


2 teams and three hands. Figure the saving—not only 
at in time and good hard cash. 


Veland enables you to plow and cultivate when and 
need it. Jt crawls on its own tracks and can go over 
il and at any me. Think of the extra yield that means. 


l\eland will not pack your seed bed. It weighs only 2750 


thas 600 square inches of traction surface. 


\ enough for use in orchards, yet it gives 12 h. p. at the 
hauling—and 20 h. p. at the pulley belt. 


Bamiite builds the Cleveland Tractor with the scrupulous 
tde him famous as a motor truck builder. He uses only 
jotor truck parts and gears. He protects all gears with 
(stproof cases. 


eland Tractor steers by the power of its engine. Any- 
eit. And it will turn in a 12-foot circle. 

ow for bigger, better crops next year. Decide to make 
deam money for you as it is doing for hundreds of others. 


» crowded with orders that we cannot promise delivery 
'ts before January first. Take our advice and order now 
tarly in 1918. Write for full particulars and the name of 
Jleveland dealer. Address Dept. N, or use the coupon. 
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THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR C0. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.II.S 


Satie States 
The Cleveland Tractor plows 
beautifully at 3/2 to 4 miles an hour. 


Great power and easy operation make 
it very useful in and around factories. 


a 


A wonder worker at road building, 
excavating and many such jobs. 


Cleveland Tractor dealers everywhere are wiring additional orders, begging for rush 


dealer in your town. Better wire or write us today and find out. Act now. Address ..-* 
Dept. N, or use the coupon. 


LAND TRACTOR CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 2 sue 


ee 
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f. o. b. Cleveland 


_ Saves Labor - Boosts Production 
_on the Farm or in the Factory 


Manufacturers—Now, more than ever before, you must 
make the most of the labor you have. You must get the highest 
possible efficiency from your mechanical equipment. 


The manufacturer who clings to old style, costly methods, deliber- 
ately handicaps himself. 


Realizing this, hundreds of farsighted factory owners are installing 
the Cleveland Tractor to cut down costs and bring up efficiency. 


They find a wide variety of uses for the tremendous hauling 
capacity of this remarkable little machine. It can be utilized either 
within the building or in the yards. 


It speeds up loading and unloading. It facilitates the rapid move- 
ment of materials. It makes easy and inexpensive, many tasks that 
are burdensome and costly without it. For its great strength is 
combined with unusual economy. 


The Cleveland does the work of the small industrial railroad at a 
great saving in money. At very low cost it replaces several of the 
small trucks of the type frequently used for inside hauling. 


It needs no tracks—no nght of way. Jt travels on its own tracks 
and can go practically anywhere. This same construction keeps it 
from marring the surface over which it passes. 


The Cleveland’s small size enables it to go through ordinary 
factory doors without the slightest difficulty. 


These same big advantages make the Cleveland invaluable in con- 
tracting work, excavating, road building, mining, logging, on docks, 
on snow covered streets, in parks—in scores of places and at scores 
of tasks where heavy work at light cost is essential. 


If you are interested in better work for less money, write today for 
information on what the Cleveland is doing in a number of widely 
different lines of industrial work. Address Dept. N, or use the 
coupon. 


shipments. The demand is absolutely unprecedented. No mechanical implement intro- i 
duced in recent years ‘has won such widespread popularity. Every farm owner needs the see 
Cleveland. Every factory can use it profitably. woo” CLEVELAND 
We have doubled our plant since April 1 and have already started the construction work wo TRACTOR CO. 
that will redouble it. Even with our added facilities we are unable to supply the entire de- Stns Dawes Coveland, Olee 


<2 


mand. We must have more dealers to help us handle sales. Perhaps there is no Cleveland 2o* Please send me full information 


* about the Cleveland Tractor. 


oe Name __ x =~ : 3 
- State whether farmer, contractor, manufacturer or dealer 
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f Pat commansecae = . 
The day before Thanksgiving 


One Thanksgiving 


inside another 


Day before Thanksgiving—Mother’s busy baking day. 
How she flies about the kitchen! And —m-m-m-m-m!— 
the delicious fragrance her magic touch sets free! 


On this day more than ever she gives her whole un- 
selfish soul to the service of her loved ones. 


But what about Mother’s ow Thanksgiving? Why 
not lighten her labor and double her joy this year with 
the finest range money can buy? 


She may falter a little when she sees it in her kitchen. 
Tears may come to her eyes. She may protest that she 
doesn’t deserve it. But we know there’s nothing too 
good for Mother—not even an Acorn. 


Made for Ses 
Fei NGES 


Gas, Coal, Oil and Electric 
Also Combinations: Gas-Coal and Oil-Coal 


RATHBONE, SARD & CO., Albany, N. Y.: 
Please send me booklet showing styles of Acorn Ranges. I am 
especially interested in the type of range marked below: 


: 4 : - eek Gas & Coal O 
t « l jas the e 
oa @ Gas 3) Oil S) Electric Q) Combinations Oil & Coal O 


Always 
Improving 


Name 


Address 


RATHBONE, SARD & COMPANY 


Main Office, Albany, N. Y. Factories, Albany, N. Y., and Aurora, Ill. Branch Offices 
and- Warehouses:- New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, P gnd and Dallas. Foreign Agencies: Shanghai, China; Kobe, Japan, 
and Cape outh Africa. 


(Concluded from Page 38) 

Sam’s hands found his in the dark and 
confirmed this statement. It was a com- 
pact field telephone that had been tossed to 
them. The wire led out toward the German 
trenches. Sam grinned. 

“‘Let’s call up Berlin!” he proposed, and 
put the receivers to his ears and said softly: 
“Hello! Hello there!”’ 

A voice answered: 

“Hello! Who is this?” 

““Never you mind who this is, Central!’’ 
Sam scolded. ‘‘Just you connect me up 
with the Kaiser and mind your own busi- 
ness.”” 

Then he went limp with amazement, for 
the voice said quietly: 

“This is Lieutenant Rawn speaking. To 
whom am I talking?” 

Sam choked, gulped. 

“Private Davis,’’ he reported. 

“You are in the listening post?” 

Srey CSS) T aa 

“Alone?” 

“No, sir. Private Howard is 

“Leave Private Howard in the post. 
Take this telephone, dragging the wire 
after you, back to your first-line trench. 
Report to Lieutenant Morse. Give him this 
instrument. Then return to your post.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Quickly!” 

Sam did not hear; he was already crawl- 
ing along the zigzag sap. When he reached 
the first-line trench he was himself again. 
To the first soldier he met he said briskly: 

“Lieutenant Rawn is calling up from 
Berlin; wishes to speak to Lieutenant 
Morse.” 

“Quit yer kidding!” said the other. 

“You dam’ fool!’”’ Sam _ ejaculated. 
““Where’s the Lieut?” 

The other understood this was no joke. 
Three minutes later Lieutenant Morse had 
the telephone; heard the voice of Lieuten- 
ant Rawn from the other end. 

“Get in touch with headquarters at 
once!’’ said Lieutenant Rawn crisply. ‘‘ Tell 
them this—from me: 

“The Germans are evacuating their first- 
line trenches from a-point opposite our 
northern sap to our southern sap. They 
are also evacuating the firing trenches and 
support trenches, and their positions in the 
village and upon the hill. Our troops will 
meet no resistance in occupying these 
trenches. Let them come forward cau- 
tiously; secure the positions—and espe- 
cially the hill. Is that clear?” 

Lieutenant Morse cried: 

“You’re crazy, man!” 

“This is vital, Morse!’’ Rawn snapped, 
a new decision in his tones. ‘‘Do what I 
say, please—and quickly!” 

‘“But—where the hay-foot are you?” 

“I’m having afternoon tea with the Ger- 
man commanders in a dugout halfway down 
the northwest slope of the hill,’’ said Lieu- 
tenant Rawn quietly. ‘‘Stairs lead down 
from the trench marked on the wall with 
the letter F. I’llsavea cup for you, Morse.”’ 

Lieutenant Morse looked dazedly at the 
instrument in his hand; and, still moving 
like one in a dream, he went to make his 
report. He found his superiors incredulous; 
but they gave orders for patrols to go for- 
ward and investigate. 

The first patrol entered the German 
trenches a hundred yards north of the vil- 
lage and found them empty of defenders. 
They stumbled over a trench mortar, a rifle 
here and there, a neat pyramid of grenades 
in a concrete shelter. But there were no 
Germans. 

In half an hour the American troops were 
in the German first-line trenches. They 
moved forward cautiously along the com- 
munication trenches, converged on the vil- 
lage, and found it evacuated. Twenty 
machine guns, unmanned, waited for them 
there; and the intoxication of a realized 
dream seized the men. From three sides 
they swept up the hill. Everywhere they 


” 
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found signs of swift flight; a 4j 
abandoned everything. » 

It was Lieutenant Morse him! 
discovered the trench marked F jy 
script on placards at the entrance, 
men at his heels, he investigated 
came to the stairs that led down to), 
out where Steve waited. Before ¢]} 
door he halted, irresolute. No go; 
from within. He called softly; 

“Steve!” 

The voice of Lieutenant Stephi| 
summoned him to enter; and Li 
Morse strode into the dugout. 

What he saw halted him. Ag, 
left-hand wall stood five men, ( 
Their hands rested on the wall at & 
height; and there was a weary g 
their shoulders. They were range, 
and at one end of the line lay anot 
who did not move. There was a qd; 
beneath his head. 

The men stood facing the wall, 
belt of each, behind, was secured a 
hand grenade. To the firing pin 
grenade was attached a stout cor 
five cords led across the dugout a 
peared into a cubby-hole, from the 
of which the foot of a comfortabk 
protruded. 

About the floor were scattered s 
carbon—charcoal that had been} 
under foot to extinguish the fire, 

At first, Lieutenant Morse saw 
of Stephen Rawn; but after’ q 
Steve crawled out of the cubby- 
contained the bed. He held in his 
ends of the five cords that were att! 
those grenades. His uniform was 
with dirt, and his face was staij| 
crusted blood that had trickled fre 
tusion on his forehead. But he grije 

“Everything as I promised, Mes 
asked weakly. 

Lieutenant Morse could not sp 
nodded. | 

“These are the only prisoner), 
they?” 

ee Y-yes.”’ / 

“The fat fellow is a prize. Ty 
others are big bugs too.” 

The soldiers who had followe) 
were seizing the Germans. The lite 
caught Steve’s arm. [ 

“Tn Heaven’s name—what h¢ 
done?”’ he asked. 

“*Persuaded these gentlemen to 
the position—order their troops ¢ 
invite you in.” | 

“But how? How, man?” 

Steve blushed; then turne¢ 
you see, they captured me= 
here to ask me some questioi 
just captured them.” ; 

“By the force of your ey 
Speak up, you clam!” 

Steve was suddenly very w 

“They threatened to burn 
the brazier,”’ he explained. “1 
I’d save them the trouble by doi 
self—like old Sczevola, you know. 
down on the foot of the bed. “Sis 
both hands into the brazier—anilii 
swung it at them—flung the coals iC 
faces. They had a pistol on the til, 
while they were putting themsel\) 
got it. And after that it was easy. 

Heswayed weakly. Morse lookeitt! 
at his hands; saw they were unsc/e 

“Your hands aren’t burned!’lie 
rei “You said you stuck th 

re.”’ be 

“Oh! Oh, no; just pretended ti 5 
sighed. “It shocked then el 
guard; and then I threw the fire ane 

There was unwilling admiril 
Morse’s eyes; admiration behind! 
ing taunt: , 

“You’re so darned literal— 
you didn’t actually burn you 

“Well,” Steve explained, f 
blissful peace upon the bed— 
would not have been practica 
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ears Silent? 


th, silent operation of rear axle gears is one of the 
jectives of the car builder’s engineer. 


specifies gears mechanically and mathematically correct, but 
yalso provide one other essential—protection against wear. 


big ring gear has the whole dead weight of the car drag- 
yack. The little pinion gear at the end of the propeller 
zs it must go forward. 


he bearings supporting these gears wear loose, under 
of conflicting forces, the pinion will climb on the ring gear, 
dlatter will be thrown out of perpendicular position. 


in gears work out of mesh they begin to wear—and the 
fy wear the faster they wear and the noisier they become. 


the engineer who specifies Timken Bearings has foreseen 
Asletely forestalled the emergency. 


inxen Bearings have two great principles which overcome 
e's of wear. 


zar is uniformly distributed over the surfaces of cone, rollers and 
- it is not concentrated at any one point, is barely perceptible after 
dof miles of travel, and does not alter the proper relation between 
of the bearing. 


Vien wear does become perceptible, it can be instantly and en- 
“um by a simple adjustment. 


lijassurance of quiet running gears not only for the first few thou- 
Bs but for fifty or even a hundred thousand, makes car builders glad 
ajigher price for Timken Bearing Quality. 


{ 


» | 
| 
} 


Caer interesting reasons for the supremacy of 
in‘en Bearings are given in the booklet A-19, 
atied “How Can I Tell,” sent free, post-paid, 
2 quest to 


View inside rear axle 
showing how Timken 
Bearings are used at 
differential and pinion 
to keep gears in perfect 
adjustment. 


— 
R THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY RIB 
+ Canton, Ohio YY 
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25th Successful Year 
(1893-1917) 


See these latest Haynes 
The Haynes dealer in your locality 


invites you to call. He will name 
the very moderate prices of the vari- 
ous new Haynes creations. If not 
acquainted with our dealer write for 
illustrated catalog and his address. 


Announcing 


the Mature Haynes Motor in 
a Beautifully Refined Setting 


Twenty thousand Haynes owners have driven America’s Greatest 
Light Six engine the astounding distance of a quarter billion miles 
since July, 1914. In those forty months of terrific usage but a | 
few minor betterments have proved possible. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


UR quarter-century of successful experience satis- 
fies us that the Haynes engine is mechanically 
mature—a “gem” of engineering achievement. 

We can only improve its “setting.”, 


Added Exterior Beauties 


The new Haynes hood is broad-chested and high. 
The lines are straight. The weather-tight windshield 
tilts rakishly. There is a double cowl. 


Beige brown, deep carmine or royal green are the 
colors for the dashing four-passenger roadsters and the 
open cars for either five or seven. A\ll-season sedans, 
town cars and coupés may also be had in a variety of 
colors. 


Charming Interior Refinements 


The tonneau cowl panel in the seven-passenger car 


is of beautiful American walnut. The auxiliary seats 
fold into it, and doors close over them. A carrying 
compartment is at the center. 


Novembe: 


Ultra-fashionable French pleated upholstety is 
Deep cushion springs are beneath the comfc 
shaped seats. Roominess is a feature. | 


The doors open wide for easy entrance, T 
strument board is compact, with all switches ' 
easy reach of the driver. 


The Chassis Perfections | 


j 


Longer, broader, more resilient springs increa 
comfort of riding. The spring shack pins ate 
matically lubricated by an ingenious utilization | 
lamp-wick principle. 

The six-inch frame side members hold the} 
rigid on uneven roads. Squeaks and rattles wi 
develop. Doors will not bind. Nor can a “full 


cause any sagging. 


The motor is rigidly yet flexibly supported | 
rear. This offers added security to the good F/ 
engine and the gear-set. A Bendix starter-drive 18 


a 


as killed in the course of a 


ssian spy headquarters at 
th Street this morning.” 

yg!” Blensop gasped. “I am 
it,’ he added, and went slowly 


s well tell you, sir,” Lanyard 
I have every reason to believe 
snt sold you last night was one of 
from me.” 

et wagged a disputatious head. 
ot conceive how it could have 
your possession, sir.”’ 

enough: Miss Brooke requested 
eare of it for her.” 

of the Englishman grew stony. 
ke!” he repeated testily. “I 


fata ——— 
a document—I do not seek to 
jature from you, sir—of vital 
jn this present crisis, with the 
es newly entered into the war.” 
et affirmed with an inclination 
tell you this much, Monsieur 
If it’ had not reached this 
aly —— What am I saying? If 
recovered without delay, the 
America’s early and efficient 
in in the war will suffer a tre- 
back. Blensop, be good enough 
she American secret service at 
isk whether the document in 
found on the body of this— 
esd 


” Lanyard interposed as Blen- 
itly approached the telephone; 
ea waste of time. I happen to 
(ase I was there, that no such 
tras found on Ekstrom’s body.” 
svil!” Stanistreet grumbled. 
shave become of it? This busi- 
only the blacker the deeper one 
thom it. I must own myself 
lit a loss. How it came into the 
iss Brooke 2 
‘plain that, I think. The docu- 
3, the care of two gentlemen— 
jiomew and Lieutenant Thack- 
h former was murdered by the 
ch of it, Lieutenant Thackeray 
i assaulted. But for Miss 


servention the assassins must 
“ded. As it was, the young 
e2lf found it and, one presumes, 
r of it because her fiancé was 
ad, and possibly with the notion 
ight thereby prevent further 
she same nature.” 
jmeé?” Stanistreet 


el nt Thackeray 4! 

bi her, sir!” the Briton laughed. 
was his nom de service.”’ 

iyard’s turn tostare. “‘Ah!’’ he 
“A light begins to dawn ie 
e as well,” Stanistreet con- 
!'ss Brooke and her brother are 
ai, before the war, inseparable 
I do not doubt that, learning 
¢ commissioned with an uncom- 
ius errand, she booked passage 
1] 


echoed 


Tian, without his consent, in 
¢ ear him in event of danger.” 

g)lains much,” Lanyard con- 
that perplexed more than 


n/) way advances us on the trail 
rl red document!” _ 
a id, sir,” Lanyard lied deliber- 
‘0| may as well abandon all hope 
seag it again. Ekstrom made 
t; no question about that. 
Sime and enough to spare be- 
é loit here and his death for him 
to safe hands. It is doubtless 
his time, a copy of it already 
Gay to the Wilhelmstrasse.”’ 
gaid,” Stanistreet echoed—“I 
h afraid—you are right.” 
cispatulate fingers of an execu- 
m1 heavily upon the desk. 
f ire darkened the windows. 
e) tanistreet,” he called. 

me?’ 


s omething here I’d like to con- 
vut, sir, if you can spare a 


y the bye, Blensop, I wish 
pthorp and ask after How- 


1, sir,” Blensop intoned cheer- 
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THE FALSE FACES 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“And do it without delay, please. I 
don’t like to think of that poor fellow suffer- 
ing.” 

“Tmmediately, sir.’’ 

As his employer passed out into the 
garden with Stone the secretary discon- 
tinued his checking and came over to the 
desk, drawing up a chair and sitting down 
to telephone. At the same time Lanyard 
got up and began to pace thoughtfully to 
and fro. 

“Howson is the wounded night watch- 
man, I take it, Mr. Blensop?”’ 

“Yes—an excellent fellow. . Schuy- 
ler, nine, three hundred,’ Blensop cooed 
into the transmitter. 

Conceivably that ostensible discomfiture 
whose symptoms Lanyard had remarked 
had been a transitory humor. Mr. Blensop 
was now in what seemed the most equable 
and blithe of tempers. His very posture at 
the telephone eloquently betokened as 
much; he had thrown himself into the chair 
with picturesque nonchalance, sitting with 
body half turned from the desk, his right 
hand holding the receiver to his ear, his 
left thrust into his trousers pocket, thus 
dragging back the lapel of that impeccable 
morning coat and exposing the bright cap 
of his gold-mounted fountain pen. 

Something in that implement seemed to 
possess for Lanyard overpowering fascina- 
tion. His gaze yearned for it, returned 
again and again to it. 

He changed his course to stroll up and 
con behind Blensop, between him and the 
safe. 

“T understood Colonel Stanistreet to say 
the watchman was not seriously injured, 
I believe,”’ he observed with interest. 

“Shot through the shoulder; that is 
all. . . . Schuyler, nine, three hundred? 
Doctor Apthorp, please. This is Mr. Blen- 
sop speaking, secretary to Colonel Stani- 
street. mesic 

“‘ Are you there, Doctor Apthorp?”’ 

With professional dexterity Lanyard en 
passant dropped a hand over the young 
man’s shoulder and lightly lifted the pen 
from its place in the pocket of Blensop’s 
waistcoat; the even tempo of his step 
unbroken, he tossed it toward the safe, 
where it fell without sound upon a heavy 
Persian rug. 

“Yes—about Howson,” the musical 
accents continued. “Colonel Stanistreet is 
most solicitous.”’ 

Swiftly Lanyard moved toward the safe, 
glanced through the French windows, and, 
assuring himself that Stanistreet and Stone 
were safely preoccupied, whipped out the 
envelope he had prepared and thrust it into 
a file of papers that did not crowd its pigeon- 
hole, accomplishing the complete maneuver 
with such adroitness that, like the business 
of the pen, it passed utterly without the 
knowledge of the secretary. 

“Thank you so much. Good morning, 
Doctor Apthorp.” 

Lanyard was passing the desk when 
Blensop rose; and the footman was entering 
with his salver. 

“A lady to see Colonel Stanistreet, sir— 
by appointment, she says.” 

Blensop glanced at the card. At the 
same time Stanistreet came in from the 
garden, leaving Stone to potter about 
visibly in the distance. 

“Miss Brooke is here, sir,’”’ the secretary 
announced. 

‘‘ Ask her to come in, please.” 

The footman retired. 

“Howson is resting easily, Doctor Ap- 
thorp reports,’’ Blensop added, going back 
to the safe. “‘Has Stone turned up any- 
thing of interest?” 

“Foot prints,’ Stanistreet replied in a 
snort of moderate impatience. ‘‘He’s quite 
upset since I’ve informed him the man who 
made them is ? 

“Good God!” 

The interruption was Blensop’s, in a 
voice strangely out of tune. Stanistreet 
wheeled sharply upon him. 

“What the deuce !” he snapped. 

By every indication the secretary had 
suffered the most severe shock of his expe- 
rience. His face was ghastly, his eyes va- 
cant; his knees shook beneath him; one 
tremulous hand was pressed convulsively 
to the bosom of his waistcoat. His en- 
deavors to answer evoked only a husky 
ratiling sound. 

“What the devil has come over you?” 


-Stanistreet insisted. 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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“Why the smart r— 
I didn’t cut myself!” 


Read about the big reason for this 
Antiseptic Shaving Cream 


N common with every other man, you have often had this experi- 


ence, 


But do you know the real answer? Your trusty straight edge 


or pet safety razor has removed every trace of stubble from your cheeks, 


lips, chin, and under the jaws. 


Not a sign of a cut can you see. 


You 


take down the witch-hazel bottle, pour a little in your hand, and 
pass it over the face. ‘“Zowie, it stings and smarts,’’ you say. ““How 
can this be? I didn’t cut myself!’’ If you explain it at all you are 
very likely to say, ‘‘Shaved pretty close that time!”’ 


But this is no answer. 


The ANSWER is that your razor blade 


“lifted up’? minute portions of the skin, thus exposing the inner 
flesh. You couldn’t see where the flesh was exposed because the cuts 


were ever so tiny. 


But the witch-hazel proved that the flesh was ex- 


posed. A magnifying-glass will prove the same thing. 


Antiseptic 


Shaving Cream 


It Gives the Antiseptic Shave 


Now consider what a fine resting-place 
for germs a wet, soap-laden shaving 
brush is. And your razor, too. 


You know perfectly well that infec- 
tion can and often does start in the /ittle 
cuts as well as the big ones. It is in 
these tiny, invisible cuts or abrasions that 
germs start to make very serious trouble. 


You owe a duty to yourself to keep 
your body in as healthy a condition as 
possible. In the light of these facts you 
cannot say that you are honestly taking 
100% care of your health if you do not 
continue to guard yourself against the 
danger of infection from the morning 
shave. 

Lysol AntisepticShaving Cream guards 
the face from danger of infection from 
germs on shaving brush, razor, or any 
other source. It contains Lysol, the 
universally used, safe and sure antiseptic. 

Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream com- 
dines as fine a shaving cream as man 
ever whipped into a lather plus the use- 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
96 William Street 
New York 


> 
: \ Mail 
7m this 
~ | Coupon 
SENT | fer this 
Ht Free 
| F R E E Tube 


MOUR= SIGN AS“GURSBOND *: 


fulness and sanitary features of an anti- 
septic shaving cream. Two ideas in one. 
Science tells the modern man that the 
ANTISEPTIC shave is the mew shave. 
It’s the old ordinary shave made safe. 


Camp life and trench life demand that 
our soldier boys shave the antiseptic 
way. Send your soldier a tube of Lysol 
Antiseptic Shaving Cream today. 

We just want you to put Lysol Anti- 
scptic Shaving Cream to the test. If you 
are like most men-you will be so en- 
thusiastic about it that you will tell your 
business friends about it. And you will 
take a lot of solid satisfaction in know- 
ing that your shaving is rid of the ever- 
present danger of infection. Mail the 
coupon—that’s all. 

If you want an antiseptic shave to- 
morrow morning, you can probably get 
a large tube of Lysol Antiseptic Shaving 
Cream at your drug store today; 25c is 
a trifling price considering the satisfac- 
tion it gives. 


Makers of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste and 
Lysol Disinfectant 


MILEETEETEEETE EEE EEE Tee e 


I Want an Antiseptic Shave, FREE 
LEHN & FINK, Inc., 96 William St., New York. 


Please send me a sample tube of Lysol Antiseptic 
Shaving Cream. 


Name 


Address 


City ___ ptate_ as 
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From the very start of the tire business, pract 
ally all dealers have endorsed and most motoris 
have used the famous Michelin Red Inner ‘Tul 


ial 


ul 
S 


Michelin demonstrating the world’s 
first pneumatic automobile casing and 


inner tube—/ 895, 


Why Michelin Red Inner ‘Tubes 
Are Best 


1st: Because they are made of more durable rubber. Ordinary 


rubber grows brittle and porous with age, as evidenced by the 
decay of rubber bands and other rubber articles. Not so with Michelin 
Tubes. The House of Michelin long ago discovered a process of compound- 
ing rubber by reason of which Michelin Red Inner Tubes retain their elasticity 
and velvety softness, unimpaired by years of use. This process is a Michelin 
secret; hence, while Michelin Tubes have often been imitated in color, they 
have never been equalled in durability. 


2nd: Because Michelin Tubes fit their casings naturally. 
Ordinary tubes are simply pieces of straight tubing cemented at 


Notice the natural curve in the 


Michelned chen Unkberthetaikee the ends and forced by inflation to fit the ring-shaped casing. Michelin 
which are made straight, Michelin Tubes, however, are made on a ring-shaped core by a patented process, 80 
Tubes are made ring-shaped, that they are naturally circular in shape, and fit without stretching or wrn- 


and hence fit the ring-shaped casing 
without stretching, or wrinkling. 


kling. This exclusive Michelin advantage gives Michelin Tubes superior 
durability and when fitting greatly reduces the possibility of pinching the tube 
under the bead of the casing. 


Michelin Casings are of the same high quality as 
Michelin Red Inner Tubes, yet neither are high-priced. 


Dealers: Write now for 
1918 Michelin Proposition 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 


Canadian Headquarters: Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
782 St. Catherine St., West, Montreal 


Michelin Winged Dust 
Cap—tightened or re- 
leased with fingers—no 
tools needed. A detail, 
but characteristic of 
Michelin thoroughness. 
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le became articulate: ‘‘I’ve lost 
ne!” 
nave you lost?” 

ing, sir. That is—I mean to 
untain pen 

vy you take it I should say you'd 
ead,” Stanistreet commented. 
have dropped the thing some- 
yok round and you will find it.’ 
onished the secretary began to 
floor with frantic glances; and 


iw the young man dart forward 
the pen with a start of relief 
3 unmanning as the shock of loss 
|. With that Lanyard’s interest 
yw waned; he was too poor a 
asider seriously; while here was 
ompelled anew, as ever when 
the homage of sincere and 
admiration. 
her of those miracles of feminine 


yer known a broken night or an 
_ with a look of such fresh tran- 
-t it seemed hardly possible she 
ie and the same with that wilted 
an with whom Lanyard had 
11e gray dawn at the entrance to 
| Cnickerbocker. A tailored suit, 
borrowed plumage, became her 
ly that it was difficult to believe 
39wn. Her eyes were calm and 
candor; her color was a clear 
glow; the hand she offered the 
, tremorless. 
Stanistreet?’’ 
i; Miss Brooke. It is kind of you 
arly to relieve my mind about 
er I have known Lionel so 


sar Duchemin, I believe, you 
“een fortunate in that, at least,”’ 


Lanyard saluted the hand ex- 

im in turn. “ Mademoiselle is 

4s,” he said humbly. 

4{ understand—Monsieur Du- 

nt have told you ” the girl 

d tanistreet. 

re to leave you,” Lanyard 

'e begged; “‘please not. I’ve 

Kay that you may not hear. You 

»0 much involved 

eric insists,’ Lanyard de- 
. feel it is not right I should 

idyet—if you will indulge me—I 

kivery much to demonstrate the 

Id saw —— 

plised looks were his response. 

: i one, do not follow,’ Stani- 


| cplain quite briefly,” Lanyard 
|. The adage I have in mind is as 
mn wit: Set a thief to catch a 
niche last time it was quoted in 
nt was not to my advantage. I 
dji, resenting it enormously.” 

i with purpose, looking down 
s| A pad of blank paper caught 
[;ook it up and examined it with 
; d manner. 


Jonsieur—the application of 


1 Stanistreet, what would you 
Te to tell you the combination 


ul be inclined to suspect that you 
dil,’ Stanistreet chuckled. 
‘counts a gentleman of intelli- 
ns flattered. Very well: I pro- 
eimstrate black art with the aid 
‘paper pad. The combination, 
as follows: Nine, twenty- 
ren, thirty-six.” 
ci of bewilderment greeted this 
at. Blensop had drawn near 
°)\g Lanyard as if under the in- 
pnotism. 
w do you know that?” he 
broken voice. 
cance, Mr. Blensop. I seem to 
1 this pad, somebody writing 
*ombination, ie the informa- 


#msop; which was very foolish 
it made a distinct i impression 
@ sheet. So you see my magic 
ess, er Bl 4 Now, 


4 oimpression. If you will lend 
| tiful pen I see in your pocket 
4 rther demonstration.” 
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The eyes of the secretary shifted wildly. 
He hesitated, moistening dry lips with the 
tip of a nervous tongue. 

“And don’t try to get out of it, Mr. 
Blensop; because I am armed and ‘don’ t 
mean to let you escape. Besides, that good 
Mr. Stone patrols the garden.’’ Lanyard’s 
tone changed to one of command: ‘That 
pen, monsieur!”’ 

Blensop’s hand faltered to his waistcoat 
pocket, hesitated, withdrew and _ feebly 
extended the pen. 

“T think you are the devil,” he stam- 
na in an undertone—‘“‘the devil him- 
se ” 

Deftly unscrewing the pen point Lanyard 
inverted the barrel above the desk. 

The cylinder of paper dropped out. 

“And now, Colonel Stanistreet, if you 
will call Mr. Stone and have this traitor 
removed 


XXIII 


HEN Stanistreet had gone out in 

company with Stone and the broken, 
weeping Blensop, ending a scene inde- 
scribably painful, a lull almost as uncom- 
fortable to Lanyard ensued. 

Then—‘‘ How did you guess?” Cecelia 
Brooke asked in wonder. 

Unable to endure the admiration glowing 
in her eyes, Lanyard stood fumbling with 
the disjointed members of Blensop’s foun- 
tain pen. 

“Do not give me too much credit,” he 
depreciated; ‘“‘anybody acquainted with 
that roll of paper could have guessed that 
an empty fountain pen would furnish an 
ideal place of concealment for it. More- 
over, just before you came in that traitor | 


missed his pen, and his consternation be- j@™ 
trayed him beyond more doubt to one | | 


whose mistrust was already astir. As for 
the other, it was true; Blensop did write 
down the combination on this pad, using a | 


pencil with a hard lead; the ES are very | : 


plain.” 

‘“‘But for whose use eee 

“Ekstrom—Anderson—was here 
night andsaw Blensop alone. Colonel Stani- | 
street was not at home. Knowing what we 
know now, that Blensop is a creature of 
the German system here, bought body, 
soul and conscience through its studied | 
pandering to his vices, we know he could | 
not well have refused to surrender the com- 
bination on demand.” 

“Still I fail to understand 

“Ekstrom, being Ekstrom, could not | 
refrain from the opportunity to play dou- 
ble. Here was a property he could sell to | 
England at a stiff price. Why not despoil | 
the enemy, put that money in his pocket, 
then return, steal it back for the use of | 
Germany, and collect the stipulated re- | 
ward from that source? But he counted | 
without Blensop’s avarice there; he showed 
Blensop too plainly the way to profit 
through betraying both sides to a bargain; | 
Blensop perceived no reason why he should | 
not play the game that Ekstrom played. 
So he stole it for himself, to sell to Germany; | 
but being a poor witless fool, lacking 
Ekstrom’s dash and audacity, was fore- 
doomed to failure and exposure.” 

The girl continued to eye him stead- 
fastly, and he as steadfastly to evade her 
direct gaze. 

“Nothing that you tell me detracts from 
the wonder of your guessing so accurately,” 
she insisted. “‘Now I know what Mr. 
Crane said of you was true, that you are 
one of the most extraordinary of men.”’ 

“He was too kind when he said that,” 
Lanyard protested wretchedly. ‘It is not 
true. If you must know 2 

“Well, Monsieur Lanyard?” 

Her tone was that of a light-hearted 
girl, arch with provocation. Of a sudden 
Lanyard understood that he might no | 
longer stop here alone with her. 

“Tf you will be a little indulgent with | 
me,” he suggested, “I will explain what I | 
mean.” 

“And how indulgent, monsieur?”’ 

“T have a whim to take the air in this 
garden. Will you accompany me?” 

“Why not? 

As ae led the way through the French 
windows he noted with deeper misgivings 
how her action matched the temper of her 
voice, how she seemed to-day more deli- 
ciously alive and happier than any common 
mortal. 

So light her heart! And all since she had 
found him here! 

At his wit’s end, he conceded now what 
he had so long denied. With all her wit 
and wisdom, with all her charm of beauty, 

(Concluded on Page 47) 
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HOUSEWIVES 
pRIAE COUPON 


Please send the free trial 
can ot Barrington Hall ttee 


NAME 


ADDRE sy. 


GROCER 


ADDRESS 
cut out,- mail foday 


“Columbia 
calls you 
to economize! lise’ 


Barrinéton Hall 
The Baker-ized Coffee 


CONOMY is no longer a mere mat- | 

ter of thrift. It isa duty. And duty [ 
usually requires sacrifice. But you may | 
enjoy choice coffee and still be econom- 
ical if you use Barrington Hall. 


. —— = 


A pound of ordinary coffee makes 40 
cups or less. A pound of Barrington 


Hall, as a result of Baker-izing, makes 
60 cups or more. Baker-izing removes elements 
which impair the purity of the flavor and pre- 
serves the full strength of each coffee bean by 
cutting it into tiny granules which release the 
essential oils quickly and thoroughly, thus making 
correct brewing possible. 


We invite you to try Barrington Hall entirely at our 
expense. Simply fill in and mail the coupon above. You 
will receive enough of this famous coffee for six large 
cups and a booklet explaining just what is meant by 
Baker-izing. Why not send it today? 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


116 Hudson Street 246 No. Second Street 
New York, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR DRIP OR FILTER 
COFFEE POTS 


If you use a es or filter pot, be sure to 
try PUL-VO-DRIP Barrington Hall. 
Thisis Baker- ‘ted Barrington Hall Coffee 
reduced to a still finer granulation which 
gives perfect results by the drip process. 
If you prefer, we will send you a sample 
of PUL-VO-DRIP Barrington Hall in 
place of the regular Barrington Hall. 
When the sample is sent, we will explain 
how to obtain, FREE, a PUL-VO-DRIP 
Porcelain Pot, made of Glazed Guernse y 
ware. This coffee has been tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Bureau of 
Foods, and the pot has been given ap 
proval by Good crouse »>keeping Institute. 
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E was sitting near the Voca- 
lion, looking out toward 
the dusk-shadowed garden. 

His face wore a rapt expres- 
sion, sad yet very tender. What 
sweet memory from the treasure- 
house of the Past had the dear old 
song unlocked? What shadowy 
dream of days long gone by 
was taking shape in his con- 
sciousness as the exquisite notes 
came forth from this wonderful 
new phonograph of ours? 


“Is ‘Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms’ your 
favorite song!’’ I asked; 

“Yes, I believe it is—I like all 
of Tom Moore’s old songs, but 
this one’’—his voice trembled a 
little, “‘she sang so often, and so 
beautifully.’ 

He had told me many times, 
of the sweetheart of his youth; of 
her merry disposition, - and - her 
beautiful soprano voice. So knew 
of whom he was thinking and how 
close to his heart the memories sur- 
rounding this old ballad must be. 


I showed him how to use the 
Graduola; that feature of the 
Vocalion which makes it seem to 
belong to one; which one may use 
to color the Vocalion music as the 
painter uses his brush to color the 
painting, or as the orchestra con- 


NY) ductor uses his baton to put tone- 


colorinto the symphony. I 
showed him how by asimple 
pressure he could mould the 


Yi 
SK in 


lars OO) 


A memory 


ot Long As go 


Sey Ney, hy th e 


AO Olea 
V OCC. Aa 


The Phonograph made by the 
Worlds Greatest Music House 


lovely modern voice that had re- 
cordedthe song. I showed him how 
he could cause this lovely voice to 
swell forth'to its full volume or 
sink tothe most delicate and pastel- 
tinted whisper by moving ever so 
slightly this Graduola device. I 
showed him that he could, in fact, 
cause this voice to sing the song as 
She had sung it, a half century ago! 
So he played the second verse 
with the Graduola, and the notes 
seemed, under his gentle touch, to 
take on an added beauty—an added 
tenderness and depth of feeling. 
“It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofan’d by a tear, 


That the fervor and faith of a soul can be known, 
To which time will but make thee more dear;’’ 


The sweet voice flooded the dim- 
lit room with harmonies as real, as 
/iving, as if the singer stood before 
us. We seemed wafted on the 
wings of the tender old ballad, back 
to the days of crinoline and old 
lace. Subtly the melody brought the 
delicate, elusive scent of lavender; 
the swish of a silken gown, the 
glint of clustering chestnut curls! 


“No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets; 
But as truly loves on to the close’’— 


And I knew as I glanced at his 
gentle, time-hallowed face that he 
had loved and had not forgotten— 
and | knew too that this music, 
the dear and well remembered 
songs of his young manhood played 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


PARIS 


29 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


LONDON 


METROPOLITAN STORES: Brooklyn, 11 Flatbush Avenue—Newar!, 897 Broad Street—Bronx, 367 East 149th Street 
AEOLIAN BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO, 7176 South Michigan Boulevard CINCINNATI, 25 West Fourth Street ROCHESTER, 38 East Avenue 


INDIANAPOLIS, 237 N. Penna. Street 
Representatives in all principal cities in the World. 


DAYTON, OHIO, 774N. Main Street’ ST. 


In Canada: 


LOUIS, 7004 Olive Street 


Nordheimer Piano & Music Co. Ltd. Toronto 


by the Vocalion would bring him 
a happiness—a comfort that 
nothing else in life could bring. 


e ° ° 


Music—the music of every in- 
strument, every voice this Aeolian- | 
made phonograph plays, with a — 
faithful and complete fidelity. No 
tone-subtlety is slurred, no dis- 
tinctive quality lost. 


IN TONE QUALITY the 
Aeolian-Vocalion is rich, clear and 
true. “Che typical phonograph tone 
is entirely absent. 


IN APPEARANCE the vie 
calion is beautiful. Its case designs 
are simple and tasteful, and ex 
quisitely finished. y 


THE GRADUOLA (xl 
sive with the Vocalion) controls 
the “‘expression’’ of the record. 
This feature is unique and must. 
be demonstrated to you, ere you 
can appreciate its fascination. 


Combined, these features make — 
the Aeolian-Vocalion the phono * 
graph you will want in your home. 


. 


o, ro Welle ~ 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is made in 
a variety of models priced from 
$100 to $350. Models without 
Graduola, $35 to $75. Beautiful 
Art Styles at moderate cost. Intet- 
esting catalog upon request. N 


Address 29 West 42nd St., 


(Concluded from Page 45) 
eness and breeding, with all her in- 


heart. She liked him too well already, 


ers. Now its sunlight made amends for 
jt it lacked in beauty of growing things; 
the air was warm and fragrant and still 
jie shelter of its red-brick walls. Mid- 
down that walk, by the side of which a 
‘had skulked nine hours ago, near that 
‘whose lock had yielded to his cunning 
, the girl paused and confronted Lan- 
spiritedly as he followed with heavy 
¢and hanging head. 
Well, monsieur?” she demanded. ‘Do 
mean to tantalize me much longer with 
silence?” 
jit something in the haggard eyes he 
sed her made her catch her breath. 
at is it?’’ she cried anxiously. 
a Duchemin, what is your 
cole?’ 
nly this truth that I must tell you,” 
sliid bitterly. “‘I merely played a part 
4} there, just now. There was neither 
jor guesswork in that business; once 
seen Blensop in panic over the loss 
pen, the rest was knowledge. I saw 
1 and Ekstrom together last night. 
<ing in those windows, I watched them; 
1 hough in my denseness I didn’t under- 
al, Isaw him write on that pad, tear off 
ujgive the sheet to Ekstrom. And I 
n’ Ekstrom had not succeeded in steal- 
gack what he had sold to Colonel Stani- 
rt, knew he was guiltless in fact if not 
jention.” 
‘tut how could you know that?” 
“Jecause I was there, in the room, when 
2 Entered it, after Stanistreet and Blen- 
fp ad gone to bed.” 

‘nscious of her hands that fluttered like 
o ded things to her bosom, he looked 
w; in mute misery. 

‘hat were you doing there?’’ she whis- 
1 in the end. 

“Irying to find that paper, which I had 
alge Ekstrom sell to Colonel Stani- 
m%;, so that I might make good my 
o ise and relieve your distress by return- 
g to you. I had opened the safe before 
2(tered, and searched it thoroughly, and 
n¢) the paper was not there—though at 
la ime it never entered my stupid head 
) spect Blensop of treachery. It was 
ij2r Blensop nor Ekstrom, Miss Brooke; 
ch I who stole’ the necklace.” 

§+made no sound and did not stir; and 
10'h he dared not look he knew her 
Z| = one was fixed upon his face. 

a say this much in my defense: I 
id ot come with intent to steal, but only 
tie back what had been stolen from me 
ad turn it to you, who had trusted it to 


| ire, 
a wanted to do that, because I did not 
le'understand the ins and outs of this 
itt ue and had no means of knowing how 
ee y your honor might be involved.” 
, Ut you never took that necklace!” 
, mMsorry. Isawit and could not resist 


“at Mr. Crane told me you had given 
D ii that sort of thing years ago.” 
“otwithstanding that, it seems I may 


| > trusted. 

2r another trying silence she declared 
haently: “I do not believe you! You 
us thing for some secret purpose of 
uU»wn. For some reason I can’t under- 
al’ you wish to abase yourself in my 
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sight, to make me think you capable of 
such infamy. Why—ah, monsieur!—why 
must you do this?” 

“Because it isn’t fair to represent my- 
self as what I am not, mademoiselle. Once 
a thief, always a 

“No! It isn’t true!” 

“Again I am sorry, but I know. You 
have been most generous to believe in me. 
If anything could save me from myself it 
would be your confidence. That, I presume, 


is why I felt called upon to undo my thiev- | 


ing and make good the loss. The money 
Colonel Stanistreet paid Ekstrom is now in 
the safe, back there in the library. The 
necklace is—here.”’ 

Blindly he put the tissue packet in her 
hands. 

“Tf you will consent to return it to its 
owner, when I have gone, I shall be most 
grateful.” 

Her hands shook so that, when she would 
open the packet, it escaped her grasp and 
dropped into a little pool of rain water that 
had collected in a hollow of the walk. Lan- 
yard picked it up, stripped off the soiled and 
sodden paper, dried the necklace with his 
handkerchief, replaced it in her hand. 

He heard the deep intake of her breath as 

she recognized its beauty, then her quaver- 
ing voice: “You give this back because of 
me ” 
_ “Because I'cannot be an ingrate. There 
is no other way to prove how I have prized 
your faith in me. . . . And now, with 
your leave, I will go away quietly by this 
garden gate be 

““No—please, no!” 

“ec But Sr Se" 1) 


“T have more to say to you. It isn’t fair 
you should go like this, when I ad 

She interrupted herself, and when next 
she spoke he was startled by the change in 
her voice from a tone of passionate expostu- 
lation to one of amused animation. 

“Colonel Stanistreet!”’ she called clearly. 
“Do come here at once, please!”’ 


Startled, Lanyard saw that Stanistreet |. 


had appeared in the French windows in 
company with Crane. In response to 
Cecelia’s hail both came out into the gar- 
den, Stanistreet briskly leading, Crane 
lounging at his heels, champing his cigar, 
his weathered features knitted against the 
brightness of the sun. 

““Good morning, Miss Brooke. Howdy, 
Lanyard—or are you Duchemin again?” 
he said; but his salutations were lost in the 
wonder excited by the girl’s next move. 

“See, Colonel Stanistreet, what we have 
found!”’ she cried, and showed-him the 
necklace. ‘‘I mean, what Monsieur Duche- 
min found. It was he who saw it, lying 
beneath that rosebush over there. Your 
burglar must have dropped it in making 
his escape; you can see the paper he 
wrapped it in, all rain-wet and muddied.” 

Stanistreet’s eyes protruded alarmingly 
and his face grew very red before he found 
breath enough to ejaculate ‘‘God bless 
my soul!’”’ Breathing hard, he accepted the 
necklace from Cecelia’s hands. ‘‘I must— 
excuse me—I must tell my sister-in-law 
about this immediately!’’ 

He turned and trotted hastily back into 
the house. 

Crane lingered but a moment longer. His 
cheek, as ever, was bulging round his ever- 
lasting cigar. Was his tongue therein as 
well? Lanyard never knew; the man’s 
eyes remained inscrutable, for all the kindly 
shrewdness that glimmered amid their 
netted wrinkles. 

“Excuse me!”’ he said suddenly. “I got 
to tell the colonel something.” 

He got lankily into motion and presently 
passed in through the windows. 

Trresistibly her gaze drew Lanyard’s. He 
lifted careworn eyes and realized her with a 
great wistfulness upon him. 

She awaited in silence for his verdict, her 
chin proudly high, her face adorably 
flushed, her shining eyes level and brave to 
his, her generous hands outstretched. 

“Must you go now?” she said tenderly 
as he stood hesitant. ‘‘Must you go now, 
my dear?” 

(THE END) 
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Prevents Frozen Radiators 


Bleek only way you can be positively sure that your 
radiator won't freeze up is to use a non-evaporating 
anti-freeze preparation. You can never be sure of Alcohol 
or any other product which evaporates with the water. 


Does Not Evaporate or Steam 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not evaporate with the 
water. One application is sufficient for the whole winter unless 
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Victrola VI-A, $30 ya Mi a 


Oak 


To insure Victor quality, always 
look for the famous trademark, x 
“His Master’s Voice.” It is or Se 
all genuine products of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. 


Victrola IX-A, $57.50 | 


Mahogany or oak 


November 24,19 


Will there 


in your home 


A wonderful Christmas gift that every’ 
appreciate! An exceptional gift because thy 
is the only instrument that brings the wo 
music right into your home—that enable 
enjoy at will the superb art of the greate 
and instrumentalists. | 

The pleasure of having Caruso, Alda, Gal 
de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, Gadski, Ge 
Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinell! 
mack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Se 
brich, Tetrazzini, and a host of other gn 
sing for you and your family; of havin; 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines _ Victor} 
are scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our Bi 
special processes of manufacture, and their use, one with 

the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor re- | 
production. 


Victrola X-A, $85 


Mahogany cr oak 
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Victrola 
Christmas? 


verewski, Powell, Zimbalist, and other fa- 
Nientalists play for you; of hearing Sousa’s 
43 Band, Conway’s Band, Victor Herbert’s 
id other celebrated musical organizations; 
ertained by Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, 
iBhcock, and other leading comedians. 
crola for your family this Christmas. It 
(give them the best Christmas they ever 
¢rtain them with the world’s best music 
ae year. 


0} and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and any 
sly demonstrate them and play your favorite music for you. Ask to 
o} Culture Records. 


5.) “Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company designating the products of 
this Company only. The use of the word Victrola upon 
or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine 
or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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Victrola XVII, $265 We 
Victrola XVII, electric, $325 = 
Mahogany or oak 


Victrola XVI, $215 
Victrola XVI, electric, $270 
Mahogany or oak 


Victrola XIV, $165 


Mahogany or oak 
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Style, 
Fit and 
Long Wear 


If you want stylish, close-fitting rubbers that make the feet look 
small; if you want long-wearing rubbers—the kind that does not give 
out quickly at the heel; if you want rubbers that will wear much 
longer than other rubbers— 
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Buy a pair of Top Notch rubbers, with the famous patented heels 
that last as long as the soles; rubbers that are reinforced at all vital 
points of wear—balanced rubbers—the most stylish, light, durable 
rubbers made. 
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BEACON | LEA LLS 
RUBBER FO OTWEAR. 


The finest rubber and extra workmanship are put into rubbers, arc 
and boots of the Top Notch line. They cost the dealer a little more, but they 
are worth it in the extra satisfaction and extra wear they give. 


Top Notch rubber footwear is made in all sizes, for every member 
of the family. In almost every city and town in the country there is a 
Top Notch Store—a dealer who gives the best value it is possible to 
give in rubber footwear. This Top Notch Dealer has the satisfaction 
of his customers at heart—he carries goods you can depend upon 
for looks, fit and service. If you do not know the name of the Top 
Notch dealer in your town, write us and we will tell you. 


Send for Booklet ‘‘C’’ 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


NEW YORK 

SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 
<= 
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THE HUNGRY MAN OF THE NORTH 
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advent of the German tourist 
1 restaurant degenerated. The 
'ffed himself with the delicacies 
,as-bord and then refused to take 
ithe dinner. Not only this, but 
nery and made a row because 
sign telling that it was verboten. 
|}, word the Swede hates more. 
ist dreads is ever to do anything 
porrect. Correctness is his god. 
inken man is permitted to do 
jes. Therefore there are those 
jthat drink has not been a bad 


} north. Me 

the bowl of fraternity is also 
@right sides of Swedish life. 
\drink the bowl of fraternity,’ 
(: older of two new friends. 
1 you for the honor,” replies the 


their glasses, touch them, and 
sjnonious air look at each other 
ms of the glasses and drain the 
one gulp. A hearty handshake 
eremony, and ever after they 
brother. As a student of 
Academy I was obliged to go 
} ceremony with each of my fel- 
43. Such.occasions were the only 
dthat in the old days saved the 


ina Peas on Thursday 


ere dark and gloomy; the 
ne of “extreme poverty. Even 
.milies lived on a diet no Amer- 
kigman would stand. The chief 
jten at twelve and consisted of 
¢ Mondays it was peas and her- 
Jilk and preserves; Thursdays, 
ad peas, with pancakes as a 
}.ch day had some special dish, 


3s repeated week after week 
44)00r. Even to-day all Swedes 
i: and peas on Thursdays. You 
itm a Thursday at any Swedish 
Nv York or Chicago, I under- 
blast time I had it was at the 
Cbin Chicago. If it is a festive 
‘asticky, sweet alcoholic punch 
withis‘dish. Genial feasts come 
Sidays, holy days, birthdays or 
¢ Each Swede has always many 
nieach name is an occasion for 


s| passing away, and the latest 
gist the Germans when I was 
1¢‘rom the ladies. A German- 
Vv/1 review subsidized by Berlin 
le about the Swedish woman. 
1éhings that made the ladies mad 
stement that ‘‘Nowadays one 
3st of the well-to-do Swedish 
esd in true Berliner chic.’’ The 
ts a thing of the past in Stock- 
v\7 woman tries to be a Parisian, 
y| them go to Paris twice a year 
is their gowns. 
y's ago when I returned I founda 
lé Factories and limousines were 
}) the cities. In Malmé I found 
x sition given by Russia, Ger- 
etark and Sweden. Its Midway 
njlwith Coney Island attractions. 
lajing pavilions countesses and 
ljrons, overjoyed with the seduc- 
jhe American fox trot, were on 
r with clerks and factory girls. 
3, laughter, champagne, high- 
)or cars—every thing associated 
-were then visible. The second 
n, Gothenburg, engaged me to 
n for a fountain in a public 
city now has a fund of several 
the beautifying of her public 
tholm and Malmé, the fourth 
1—Chicago is the third—were 
Hizs in the same way. So am- 
Méthose three cities that they 
alice and overbid each other to 
')t works of art from the more 
tinters and sculptors. At one 
ee National Museum of Stock- 
cating over the purchase of a 
tele a Gothenburg gentleman 
| himself, certain that his city 
Ket if only it could beat Stock- 


*| y summer of 1914 every day 
(7 In Sweden. I found a once 
‘yituated friend, who had lived 
“¥Y, @ millionaire. In a small 
ajielped another friend, the in- 
alin. Dahlen gave him an inter- 
tents. I found my friend in 
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his new home, surrounded by millions of 
dollars’ worth of works of art. His home is 
one of the most wonderful I have ever seen, 
and his collection of Chinese paintings and 
bronzes is almost unrivaled. The gallery 
of Ernest Thiel is too well known all over 
the world to need mention in detail. There 
are a score or more of minor collectors who 
possess hundreds of great masterpieces. 

These men did not love America for en- 
tering the war. One question was heard in 
every city of Sweden: ‘‘Why won’t the 
Yankee keep out of it?”’ 

When the war broke out I was at Strand 
Allvastra, at the home of Ellen Key, the 
great feminist leader, on the shores of the 
beautiful Lake Wettern. She was posing 


for a portrait bust. She had guests coming . 


and going all the time. During the weeks 
I was there she had visitors from America, 
Australia, Germany, Holland—not to men- 
tion several eminent Swedes. Ihave known 
this remarkable and charming woman for 
more than twenty years. In Sweden when 
she broke her first lance for woman suf- 
frage; later in Italy when she commenced 
to reap the sweet fruits of fame; and to- 
day as she looks back on a successful pio- 
neer career—I style myself as one of her 
most intimate friends. As soon as the 
wires flashed forth the news that Germany 
had invaded Belgium she at once was in 
arms. That day she wept and then called 
her secretary. 

“T know now what those Conservatives 
are going to do: They are going to try to 
get us into the war on the side of Ger- 
many; but by Thor and Odin and all the 
power that has made me the most hated 
woman in Sweden, they’re not going to 
do it!” 

I have known many fighters, but none 
with a sweeter nature, a purer mind, a 
kinder heart, than Ellen Key; nor have I 
ever known anyone capable of stirring up 
more trouble on short notice. With her 
silver-white hair and benign smile she looks 
like the grandmothers we dream of, and 
even when the Germans in their hatred of 
her coined music-hall ditties to make her 
name unpopular they could not get away 
from the loving title Mother Key. 

I finished my bust and hastened to Goth- 
enburg. The place was literally smothered 
in cotton. For miles round the wharves 
cotton bales were piled up in vacant lots 
and on the streets and roads. Gothenburg 
had gone mad over war speculation. Fab- 
ulous sums were made in a day. From my 
window at the Grand Hotel I saw high-pow- 
ered cars dash by, carrying young men who 
had only a few days before waited on me in 
the stores or brushed my clothes in a bar- 
ber shop. Old rubber, leather, wire, junk 
of every description, were sold. German 
agents bought anything and everything 
that was salable. 


Days of Sudden Fortunes 


A fair illustration of conditions is a story 
that a banker told me. We were old friends 
and I knew his story was true. A poor 
clerk in a small store ordered a whole cargo 
by cable in the name of a well-rated firm. 
The act was criminal; but so rapidly was 
cotton climbing that before the cotton was 
loaded he told the firm of his strategy and 
they were glad to carry the business; and 
they divided the profits with the young 
man. 

Three things happened at about the 
same time: Sweden showed her teeth and 
her sympathy by mobilizing her army; 
England declared cotton, cereals and rub- 
ber as contraband; and the Socialists, El- 
len Key and others, commented a violent 
anti-German propaganda. 

Stockholm became a center for all man- 
ner of intrigue. Spies and political agents 
of every nationality‘And race gathered there 
to scheme and spy on each other, trying to 
influence the various powers in Sweden to 
their ends. 

The different parties have had a peculiar 
history. In olden times the country was 
ruled by the king and four castes: Nobility, 
priesthood, tradesmen and peasants. When 
the caste system was superseded by the 
parliamentary system there were practi- 
cally no parties. The real development of 
party politics came in the wake of the 
great religious revival in Sweden of about 
fifty years ago. The priesthood of the State 
Church were becoming more and more 
careless in their personal life. Priests 
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sometimes appeared at the altar too drunk 
to celebrate the mass; that much is a his- 
torical fact. 

A free religious movement swept over the 
country with such ferocity that thousands 
of fanatical missionaries marched from vil- 
lage to village preaching and admonish- 
ing. The pioneers in this movement were 
persecuted and put into prison. My father 
gave me specific details, he shaving: him- 
self been imprisoned twice for joining the 
movement. Queen Sophia, mother of the 
present King, and the King’s oldest brother, 


Prince Bernadotte, were both converted |' 


to the new faith. The persecutions were 
stopped. Not only did the new movement 


win a great victory in establishing the’ 


powerful free church, but the State Church 
was obliged to reform and to punish or 
expel its unworthy pastors. 

With the advent of free religious thought 
came also the desire for political freedom. 
But the modern Socialist is usually an ag- 
nostic and thoroughly hates the Mission 
Friends, as the new church is called. II- 
literacy in Sweden was also done away with 
at the same time. The revival caused an 
intense ambition among the masses to read 
the mysterious Bible for themselves. The 
sect is generally called by a nickname it 
received during those early days, Ldsare, 
meaning literally The Readers. 


Al Race of Good Haters 


Everybody in Sweden hates something 
or somebody. Hate is a part of Swedish 
ethics. They hate openly, frankly, with 
pride and unction. The Socialists hate the 
Conservatives and the Mission’ Friends; 
the Mission Friends hate the State Church 
and the Conservatives; the State Church 
hates both the Mission Friends and the 
Socialists: The Liberal party tries to be 
modern and large-minded by not hating 
anyone; it does not succeed and has no 
real power. 

The Swede has a slogan: ‘‘Be what you 
are with all your heart.” If his views and 
emotions are not defined and he is not will- 
ing to give himself for them, he is counted 
out. Karl Nordstr6m, the leader of the 
Secessionist movement in Swedish art, met 
me one day on Drottning Gatan with his 
face purple with anger. He told me that 
an old schoolmate of his who belonged to 
the Royal Academy had had the effrontery 
to address him.’ Nordstrém not only did 
not permit members of the Swedish Seces- 
sion Society to exhibit with the Royal 
Academy in Sweden but forbade any mem- 
ber to exhibit with the Academists abroad. 
For this reason there were no paintings at 
the Chicago World’s Fair, the St. Louis 
World’s Fair or the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco, painted by the Se- 
cessionist painters. 

Ellen Key, Ibsen, Bjérnson, Strindberg, 
and the Secessionist movement among the 
artists, were the immediate followers of the 
Free Mission Church, or The Readers. It 
was a kind of second Reformation in Swe- 
den and Norway. The Scandinavians were 
never thoroughly converted to the Chris- 
tian faith. Though these writers disclaim 
Christianity and mask as free thinkers, 
materialists or positivists, their souls reveal 
paganism with a bad conscience. Strind- 
berg is the most typical. His nature was 
ever governed by Pan, but an awakening 
Christian conscience troubled him, and on 
his deathbed he called for a priest to whom 
to confess and from whom to receive the 
Sacraments. 

The Socialists, the same as the early 
Mission Friends, were in the beginning sub- 
ject to persecution. Every day, however, 
that Swedish industry added a new man to 
its army of workers the Socialist party 
also gained a new member. There is no 
division among Swedish laborers. A split 
among them would be unthinkable, impos- 
sible. Where you belong in Sweden your 
faith belongs also. 

The Swede did not have a general suf- 
frage. The Socialists wanted it so badly 
they prepared a little surprise for the rest 
of their countrymen. After having pleaded 
in vain for a right to vote they commenced 
to save their pennies for a war fund. When 
they had enough they all quit work. 
Bakers, butchers, mechanics—every worlk- 
ingman and artisan in Sweden—struck. 
Swedish industry suffered from the shock for 
years. In one blow the Socialists gave the 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Regulation 


ARMY 
GLOVES 


Send a pair to 
YOUR Soldier! 
For every ar- £4» arty 
- my use—field 
service — air @ 
service—there | 
isaregulation 
» style Grinnell ° 
Glove that 
meets every 
requirement. 
The folks athome 


can send the boys 
at the front no 
better gift than 
the Aviation Mit- 
ten shown above 
or the Army 
Gloves shown 
below. 


Grinnell-Gloves 
A Special Glove for Every 
Army and Aviation Need 


Style No. 4442 


, No, 4360 


Hand protection 
and comfort are 
most neces- : 
sary to army 


life. 


State branch 

of service your 
soldier is in, and 

we will send at 
once full particu- 
lars as to gloves, 
also name of near- 
est dealer. Over 
600 Grinnell Glove 
Styles, for men, women 
and children. 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. 
25 Broad St. 


Grinnell, Iowa 


ee 
WAR! INEXPENSIVE USEFUL GIFTS. Correspondence 

* card packs. New inspiring music and words of song, 
“U.S. A.,"" and small colored flags on post cards (New Year greet- 
ings at top of card if requested). Send $1 for 40 cards or 10c for 
sample to L. C. Eppy, Jr., R. D. 154, Barrington, R. I. 
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WALTHAM 
KHAKI WATCH 
with NO FUSS STRAP 93°38, 


Non-Explosive U 
faezec par 


Always sold in this box. Look for ‘‘Khaki 
Boxes in display at leading Jewelry Shops. 


The Ideal 
Gift 
for the 


Prestige Accuracy 
The Soldier's watch must withstand the rigors 
of military life. Waltham, known the world 
et is the standard for accuracy and dura- 

ility. . 
Non-Explosive 

Unbreakable Glass 
This crystal is necessary and safe—Cannot 
break or crack and is non-explosive. 


Radium Dial 
“No Fuss” “Cravenette’’ 
Strap Finished 
Slips over hand as Olive Drab Webbing 
aloop, therefore safe MiGtee an eA en a 
a loop, the : ~— Strong and durable. 
from dropping. Matches uniform, 


Sold by Watch Dealers everywhere. Write for 
booklet “* The Watch in the Trenches.”" 


JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 
7 i Manufacturers of High Class Specialties for 
Strike Again! Waltham Watches 


ItCan'tCrack! 15 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK CITY 
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Copyright 1917, by The Good year Tire 
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Actual photograph of one of the 42 x 9 Goodyear Cord Tires now 
in truck service for the Semmes Motor Co., Washington, D. C. 
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T A TIME when every 
AM American field and 
factory is being push- 


1 sportation — overloaded 
4 under the volume of nor- 


4 times—now 1s glutted and 
Wked with the additional 


{ ; ; F 
#sure of intensified produc- 


h: railroads, inland water- 
asand other major means of 


the peak of their power; all 
ach for relief seems to point 
{ringly to the motor truck. 


first step necessary to make 
¢ motor truck ready and 
uate for the demands that 
i: be put upon it, is to rid it 
‘he handicaps imposed by 
«solid rubber tire. 


h solid rubber tire is undeni- 
|} sufficient for slow-speed 
<t hauls through congested 
Sicts, but it effectually bars 
« motor truck from high- 
ed long-distance work. 


vibration set up through 
«imperfect cushioning it af- 
Ts in such usage quickly 


’ 
ers even the strongest trucks 


This swift depreciation, coup- 


led with high gasoline and lu- 


brication costs, in most cases 
makes long-haul rapid-transit 
by truck obviously unprofitable. 


But every such handicap trace- 
able to this source ow is met 
and overcome, by the pneumatic 
truck tire shown on the op- 
posite page. 


These tires are Goodyear Cord 
Tires, made especially for heavy 
truck service— of a size, char- 
acter and capacity such as the 
average man has never seen. 


They disencumber the motor 
truck of every hindrance to full 
efficiency, and endow it with a 
speed, range and variety of em- 
ployment such as has never 
before been- possible. 


They are prodigiously quick 
and strong; they magnify gas- 
oline and oil mileages beyond 
all previous experience; they 
afford the comfort and protec- 
tion of a limousine to carrier, 
driver and load. 


They hasten deliveries, expedite 
distribution and minimize de- 
preciation — they are unques- 
tionably an urgent business 
need. 
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Urgent Business Need 


Goodyear Cord Tires for Motor 
Trucks are in no way an exper- 
iment—they are a development 
of fifteen years’ time. 


They are the practical expres- 
sion of an old Goodyear idea, 
brought to final success om/y 
through the perfection of the Good- 
year principle of cord tire con- 
struction. 


Right now they are serving to 
signal advantage on heavy-duty 
trucks in more than 200 cities 
in this country. 


A fleet of four transports rang- 
ing in capacity up to five tons 
and regularly plying over a 
1500-mile cross-country route, 
is attaining speeds in excess of 
thirty miles an hour on them 
without damage to the roads 
or the trucks. 


In interurban and_ passenger 
service, in the delivery of food 
stuffs or of fragile wares, in all 
manner of safe-conduct rapid- 
transit—Goodyear Cord Tires 
for Motor Trucks are delivering 
superlative service ow. 


You can depend on their speed, 
endurance and economy—pre- 
viously unequaled in any such 
carrier—to deliver a like satis- 
faction and profit to you. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn orcallus loosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store tn the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 
Deliciously different from any other 
chocolates you have ever eaten. Made of 
the purest, richest, most wholesome choc- 
olate with select almond and filbert 
centers—no cream filling. Healthful, un- 
usual, delightful. 


A Novel Christmas Gift 


Astonish and delight your friends with 
these out-of-the-ordinary holiday 
swéeets—a greatly appreciated delicacy. 
Send $3.00 for three full pounds (sold in 
three pound boxes only) prepaid and in- 
sured to you anywhere in United States 
or Canada. Money back if not satisfied. 


AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE CO. 
335-7 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send Tixies to the soldier boys in special 
soldier-boy boxes. A rare treat for them. 


SERVICE FLAG, red border, white field, blue 
star. (1, 2 or 3 stars.) Each star on the white 
field indicates one soldier, sailor, marine, nurse 
or other person in the war service of the country. 
Badge made with pin or screw back button, 14k 
gold plate, best quality hard enamel. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
50c each. Sterling silver, $1.00; solid gold, $2.00. 
United Service Flag Co., 1237 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
SERVICE FLAGS, best wool bunting, 1 to 5 stars, size 24x36 in. 
$2.00. Col. Roosevelt is flying one of these flags with 4 stars. 
Larger sizes, any number stars, made to order for clubs, churches 
and business houses. 


OFFICIAL “SERVICE FLAG” EMBLEM 
EXACT SIZE Every Mother, Father, Brother, Sister and 
——— Sweetheart should wear this Badge of Honor, 
" : i An exact copy of the officially authorized 
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ruling class such a turn that not only did 
they gain their ends, but when Norway 
wanted to become a free nation and de- 
clared herself free the King did not dare to 
send an army to protest, because the Social- 
ists said no. The same thing happened in 
1914, when Sweden wanted to follow Ger- 
many. 

I have no proofs, but I have good reason 
to believe that a secret treaty existed and 
exists between Germany and Sweden that 
has been reduced to a scrap of paper by the 
power of the Socialists. 

The Conservative party is composed of 
the nobility, the army, the large landown- 
ers of southern Sweden, the clergy and goy- 
ernment employees. The telephones, the 
railways and the telegraph are owned by 
the state. The Conservative party owes its 
power not to its numerical strength but to 
its excellent organization, its wealth and 
the talented men at its head. The Mission 
Friends had a great leader in Waldenstrém, 
who led them to victory; the Socialists 
have had also a great genius to lead chen 
in Hjalmar Branting. 

The radical wing of the Socialist pris 
led by Hinke Bergren, has tried time and 
time again to put Branting out of the sad- 
dle. These radicals have come with wild 
schemes and promises, and Branting has 
answered by some practical result. He has 
brought about the betterment of sanitary 
conditions, better homes, higher wages, 
free speech, libraries, loan banks for the 
poor people, garden cities, picnic clubs, 
general suffrage—every year he has driven 
through some reform. 

Eric von Trolle, formerly Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, told me Branting was an 
unreliable man. Von Trolle was in power 
when Russia threatened to arm Aland and 
endanger Swedish independence. Branting 
had promised to back him, Trolle said, in 
his policy toward Russia and has broken 
his word. 

The work Branting has had to do has 
not been of a refined nature. The most un- 
scrupulous politicians in Sweden were 
pitted against him; Germany hated him 
and wished his downfall, and he did not 
want to fall before he finished his job of 
making a Free Democratic Sweden. 


The Demonstration in 1914 


In 1914 the Conservatives made a last 
determined stand against the democratic 
ideals that were fermenting in the Swedish 
mind. They called all the farmers of Sweden 
to Stockholm in a demonstration for the 
King and his pro-German policy. Tens of 
thousands came, andit was hoped that such 
a wave of patriotism would be created that 
the King could dare to inaugurate a more 
militaristic reign. As many thousands as 
could crowd into the yard of the Royal 
Palace listened to King Gustav’s now his- 
torical declaration of his military ideals. As 
he finished Mr. Lindhagen, Stockholm’s 
Socialist mayor, shouted ‘Long live the 
Republic.” Thirty thousand farmers were 
in the demonstration for the King, from all 
over the land. The next day thirty thou- 
sand Socialists in}the city made a counter 
demonstration. Karl Staaf, the Prime Min- 
ister, with his cabinet, resigned as a dem- 
onstration against the King. 

Lindhagen was arrested, but could not be 
condemned. The power is with the people. 
Strange to say, however, the Socialists have 
made no move to create a republic. Ina 
way Branting is more conservative than 
the Conservatives. When war was de- 
clared the richest man in Sweden, Knut 
Wallenberg, was Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. He has banks in England and Paris 
and would be considered a wealthy man 
even according to American standards. 
All round, he is the ablest man in Sweden 
to-day. Branting at once gave him his un- 
divided support. 

The founder of the Wallenberg family 
was a sea captain and in his will he stipu- 
lated that the oldest son when he grew to 
manhood take a captain’s examination and 
as such sail the seas at least one year. 
This has since become a family tradition, 
and the oldest boy goes to sea before he 
takes uphis duties in-the.great banking 
house of Wallenberg. 

Branting has always understood how to 
appeal to the people. When ‘he needed to 
gain support for Wallenberg he had a fine 
cartoon made of the banker steering the 
Swedish ship of state through the political 
breakers of the world. Branting has al- 
ways sacrificed narrow party policy for 
real and actual issues that have come day 
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by day. None speaks less of revolution or 
radical socialism than he does. Good gov- 
ernment to his mind is rather achievement 
than theory. More than any other Swed- 
ish leader he has realized the complicated 
nature of modern politics. For this reason 
whenever it has been necessary he has rid- 
den through some particular crisis with 
diplomacy and, as his enemies have called 
it, lack of faith, opportunism and duplicity. 
He has never striven for power for himself. 
There has been no Jesuitism where the end 
has been made to justify foul means. He 
has simply met violent and dangerous at- 
tacks with the same weapons he has been 
attacked with. 

The first time I met Branting was in 
London. The City of London had invited 
twelve of the foremost of Swedish editors to 
visit it in June, 1913, and Branting, as edi- 
tor of the Social Democraten, was one of 
them. I arranged a little party of English 
Socialists and some other friends. Bernard 
Shaw had promised to come, but was de- 
layed. Hyndman and the American writer, 
the late Price Collier, were among those 
who were present. The Crown Prince of 
Sweden was in London at the time and he 
expressed a wish to meet these men, but 
feared criticism from certain quarters and 
did not dare to doso. I modeled a bust of 
him and one of Princess Patricia during this 
period while I was in London. 


Teuton Materialism 


The political world was electric; all felt 
that something would soon happen. The 
Allies as well as the Germans shunned no 
efforts to gain friends and influence. Men 
from the Orient and the Balkan States were 
handled in the most extraordinary fashion. 
As a regent for Albania it was proposed 
that Prince Wilhelm of Sweden should take 
the throne. Edhem Kemal Bey was in 
London at the head of the Albanian Com- 
mission that was trying to settle this and 
other business of Albania and her position 
in the Balkans. I met him at the home of 
the Greek poet, Drakoules. During the 
party, besides hearing Prince Wilhelm 
lauded by me, a bright Irish girl told the 
Albanian’s fortune, by reading his palm, 
and incidentally did it in such a way as to 
suggest certain things, warning him in re- 
gard to certain other matters. None of the 
Swedish politicians seemed to have a vision 
of the fantastic and intricate nature of world 
politics excepting Branting. Through 
years of battle for ignorant workmen whose 
condition he had bettered against their 
own fierce attacks in his battle with pro- 
Teutonic elements, he had long ago lost all 
faith in fancy politics. Like the English 
statesmen, he knew how to judge human 
nature by what it was and had achieved, 
not by what it was dreaming and trying 
to do. 

The Teuton makes up a program with 
well-studied detail. He imagines all pos- 
sible eventualities; he tries to foresee 
every obstacle; and then he creates a ma- 
chine to carry out the program. The 
Anglo-Saxon does not prepare. He knows 
through experience with the different races 
and peoples that the will of human nature 
cannot be made to crystallize and shape 
itself according to some made program. 
The soul of man is led by inspiration. In 
critical moments men’s consciences are 
prompted to do unexpected things. New 
and astounding truths arerevealed. Things 
we believed were right yesterday are not 
right to-day. The Anglo-Saxon knows this. 
He respects a man’s conscience. In his 
colonizations he has helped men to live up 
to their own standards of right, not en- 
forced his own. The Teuton is a material- 
ist; he believes in a material solution. For 
this reason he believes in material laws. 
Order, wealth, cleanliness are his gods. 
The only leader in Sweden with an un- 
Teutonic mind was Branting. Axel Oxen- 
stierna, the Chancellor under Gustavus 
Adolphus, had such a mind. Ever and al- 
ways when Sweden and Germany have pros- 
pered in a spiritual way it has been when 
they have been ruled by someone un- 
Teutonic. 

The Swedish royal family has a unique 
position. Charles XIV John, the first 
Bernadotte on the Swedish throne, was one 
of Napoleon’s marshals. He introduced a 
spirit of freedom into the Swedish Court 
that has never been changed and which has 
made the Bernadottes unpopular with the 
people. A prominent member of one of the 
old families complained most bitterly of 
the easy and free ways of the royal family. 
Old King Oscar II, the father of the present 
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four separate mechanisms that 
must work perfectly. 


Carbon deposits soon unseat these 
valves—get them out of adjust- 
ment—then you have lost com- 
pression — lost power — uneven 
power. 


This. cannot happen with the 
sleeve-valve Willys-Knight mo- 
tor—it has no valves in the ordi- 
nary sense. 


There are sliding sleeves with slits 
or vents that serve for valves 
when they come into register 
from one positive controlling 


Motors That Improve With Use 


mechanism instead of eight, 
twelve, sixteen or twenty-four. 


And carbon seals the compression 
tighter in the cylinders of the 
Willys-Knight motor instead of 
providing for its escape. 


So instead of a varying, uneven 
loss of power there is a steady, 
even gain. 

Instead of a motor that deterio- 
rates with use you have a motor 
that improves with use. 

Nothing mysterious about it—just 
the operation of natural laws— 
against you in every other type 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
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of motor—in your favor in the 
Willys-Knight motor. 


You may just as well have an ever 
eager motor and enjoy every 
day’s driving instead of just a 
few such days now and _ then 
after each carbon-cleaning, valve- 
grinding session with the repair 
man. 


Let the Willys-Overland dealer 


show you the difference. 


There are Willys-Knight Fours 
and Eights—Touring Cars, 
Coupés, Limousines, Sedans and 
Town Cars. 


~ SANDS ace 
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New York Shipbuilding Co. 
A Star Blade User 


The New York Shipbuilding Company is one of the big 
factors that is helping to put our new navy and mer- 
chant marine on the war map. And in doing it, Star Hack 
Saw Blades are playing their important part. 


The tremendous stress of ship production is carried 
back to every tool in the yard shops and Star Blades 
are used for the most obvious reason that they prove 
more efficient. 


Here’s still another proof of Star Blade betterness that 
ought to impress every man who uses a hack saw. 


When you are looking for the most efficient saw, play 
safe and follow the big concerns with millions in produc- 
tion at stake who have spent thousands to find out 
the facts. Do as they do and you will standardize on 


69 STAR HALK SAW BLADES & 


Or make the tests yourself—for speed, for endurance or for 
low cutting cost and you cannot help coming to the same 
conclusions if you make a thorough test. 

The Star was the first modern hack saw blade and for 
thirty years its distinctly better quality has kept it the largest 
selling blade. 

This greater efficiency and endurance of Star Blades is no 
accident but.the result of hundreds of thousands of tests of 
steel composition, of tempering, of relative dimensions and 
of shape and setting of teeth. 

Then the standards set for Star Blades has been uniformly 
attained in production at every stage by special automatic 
machinery with gauges to the finest limits that make the 
smallest variation a mechanical impossibility. At the same 
time this special machinery gives us an enormous quantity 
production at a minimum factory cost. 

If you are not satisfied with your present metal-cutting re- 
sults, have any reason to believe they can be improved or 
have any special cutting problems, write our Engineering 
Department at Millers Falls. We are at your service, regard- 
less of what blades you are using. 


Manufactured By 


CLEMSON BROS. Inc. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
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$500 Contest Closes November 30th 
Don’t delay sending your answer to our Hack Saw testi 
contest a single day, for it closes November 30th. 
Our thirty years’ experience has shown us how few us! 
grasp the fundamentals of metal-sawing efficiency and tht 
application to varying conditions. 
To stimulate a greater interest in this important subject, » 
have offered prizes of $500 i in gold for the best statements! 
“How | Test Hack Saws.” 
A literary production isnotwhatwewant. Write usin yourov! 
way—What you look for in hack saw blades and why—H 
you decide which blade to buy—How you determine the me 
efficient way to use the blades on different kinds of mate 
The answers that describe the simplest and most Preeti 
methods will win the prizes. 
The names of winners and some of the best replies will 
published i in our advertising. Write for any further inform: 
tion desired. 
Get your answer in at once. Contest closes in Millers Fe 


November 30th. 
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Sole Distributors 


MILLERS FALLS Cc 


MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
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A girl up in Lycksele who hearkens to 
the name of Augusta confided to me: 
“You never see any real folks nowa- 
days—really elegant people in carriages 
that you can look up to.’’ Sweden’s royal 
family is democratic, hard working and 
dutiful, but hard work and duty do not 
make a king. There must be a convincing 
“by the grace of God” or they do not feel 
that they are getting their money’s worth. 
It has always been the man of the soil, the 
peasant, who has had the greatest need of 
that most expensive of luxuries, a king. 
That wonderful sermon in the First Book 
of Samuel, eighth chapter, where he warns 
Israel against taking a king, contains all 
the arguments that democracy to-day has 
to stand on, and perhaps to-day is the first 
time in history when we really realize the 
truth of this. 

I was once invited for a week-end to one 
of the large estates near Halmstad. Losing 
my connection at a junction, I missed my 
train, with the result that when I arrived at 
Halmstad at four in the morning no one 
was there to meet me at thestation. It was 
summer and I did not want to waken any- 
one, so I walked in the beautiful park sur- 
rounding the castle. Presently, seeing a 
light in one of the barns, I went there and 
found an old man feeding the cows. After 
a few introductory remarks he told me his 
son was ill. 

“What is the matter with your son?” 
I asked. 

“Well, you see, the doctor says it is 
tuberculosis, but personally I believe it is 
something serious.” 

He was right. It was serious; a serious 
business just now—tuberculosis; espe- 
cially with the women and children, who 
are unable to get out of doors. 

There is one light spot in the embargo, 
and that is the Swede will not ruin himself 
with coffee. I’ve known peasants in the 
northern provinces to drink thirty and forty 
cupsa day. They use salt to season it and 
boil the coffee for hours until every atom of 
dope is gotten out of it. It is always for- 
bidden to sell alcohol to the Lapps; where- 
fore these people are apt to eat shoe blacking 
and drink perfumery when they want to go 
ona “tear.” This is absolutely true. 

The country in the extreme north round 
Karungi and along the railway changed 
very much after the war. Sweden became 
a gateway to Russia, and thousands of 
travelers passed over to Russia by way of 
Karungi in sleighs as soon as the northern 
Baltic froze up in the autumn of 1914. The 
last station, Karungi, where the sleighs had 
to be taken, seemed to me like one of the 
early mushroom mining towns I saw out 
West when a boy—shack huts and tents; 
and thousands of people paying anything 
asked for the necessities of life. The only 
difference was that the travelers here were 
often the cream of Russian aristocracy and 
wealth. It was a remarkable sight to see 
some titled person bidding against some 
wealthy merchant for some humble ac- 
commodations. The peasants became reg- 
ular robbers and would ask anything they 
thought they could get for horses or food or 
a bed. The mail came in such quantities 
that for a while it had to be sorted out of 
doors until the government could build 
shacks to accommodate it. 

The northern provinces are very interest- 
ing. The superstitions and beliefs in the 
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into the business, to be used in its develop- 
ment. In time the idea is thoroughly estab- 
lished. Its usefulness and earning capacity 
are fully proven, and it becomes a stand- 
ardized, heavily capitalized old business, 
earning only a moderate return upon the 
actual investment. 

You have only to look back over a period 
covered by the life of some men still living 
to see how steamship, railroad, telegraph, 
telephone, steel-making, electric light and 
so on went through this evolution. The 
automobile industry is going through it 
now. 

Probably the airship is getting started 
on it. 

Now when the business has become old, 
standardized, heavily capitalized—it can 
stand this excess-profits tax. But the tax 
lays a formidable burden on the small busi- 
ness that is making its way. The tax, for 
example, will take a huge toll from Henry 
Ford’s automobile business, yet the busi- 
ness can stand it now. But when he was 
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superhuman creatures in Nature are more 
real and actual here than at any other place 
I have ever visited in the world. Near 
Lyckselein a waysideinn I found two dwarfs 
who were by the natives believed to be 
“Vitra,’”’ beings from another world. They 
added greatly to the popularity of the inn. 
They were very well taken care of and each 
had a large iron savings box in which visit- 
ors put coins. The little old men grunted 
with satisfaction whenever a coin was 
dropped in. They were idiots and could not 
talk, but made queer dissonant noises when 
angered or pleased. I can speak the local 
dialect and know the people and their habits 
well, wherefore I was told all about the 
two Vitra. Many thought they belonged 
to the mountains, but there were also many 
good reasons to believe they were from the 
bottom of the lake. The character of their 
eyes and certain forms in the hands spoke 
for their being of the lake; on the other 
hand their voices sounded just like the 
mountain Vitra. I heard the question dis- 
cussed for hours. 

During the last twenty years I have time 
and again spent weeks at a beautiful lake 
called Tafvelsjén in this district. My guide 
and particular friend there is a native called 
Karl. Six days in the week he is a pagan, 
but on Sundays he-is a Christian. If you 
want to strike terror to his heart only re- 
mind him of a Sunday morning of some 
sorcery he practiced on Thursday or Friday 
to catch some wily old fox or get a cow to 
give more milk. He lives two distinctly di- 
vided lives. On Sundays he sings psalms 
and reads the Scriptures every minute of 
the day with an unction and sanctimonious- 
ness toorichfor words. On Monday hestarts 
out with his gun and a tilt to his stride and a 
devil-may-care air that only the true woods- 
man can ever possess. During his six days 
when he is himself he holds constant com- 
munion with the Vitra, the queer folks of 
the hills and the lake. Being his particular 
friend, he made me acquainted with them. 

When the war is over I may again visit 
Tafvelsjén. I hope to meet Karl, but if the 
old man has gone I know the strange folks 
we loved are still there and I shall have 
word from him through them. 

Strindberg was the real type of the fight- 
ing Teuton, and therefore of course the 
whole country fought him. He attacked 
high and low, everybody from castle to cot- 
tage, relatives and strangers. His pen 
spurted vitriol one minute and the next 
rang with the limpid purity of the old epic 
bards. Not a single academic prize did he 
ever receive. He scorned and laughed at 
such trinkets, and then when at last his 
countrymen knew he was the real thing they 
honored him at one of his birthdays in 
true Swedish fashion. It was a bad day, 
eold and drizzly, and a stranger sight I 
have never seen than the tens of thousands 
of solemn men and women that marched 
past his home that day. 

Silently he sat by his window and watched 
them pass. The real emotions of a true 
Swede are never expressed. 

The Swede laughs at the Kaiser; he is re- 
spectful to his royal house, but in his heart 
longs for a hero cast in the mold of one 
of the old chiefs, Gustaf Vasa, Gustavus 
Adolphus or Charles XII. The strong man 
to-day is the Socialist Branting. If he, like 
Cesar, becomes ambitious, we shall hear 
from Sweden soon. 
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rustling round Detroit raising a few thou- 
sand dollars here and there to keep his 
infant shop going, the rustling would have 
been much harder if his business had been 
subject to a fifty per cent tax. 

It is clear enough that Congress had in 
mind big, rich businesses that are making 
large profits out of the war—especially, no 
doubt, steel companies. But as we have 
seen, it is taxing the big steel companies, 
which are making a large profit out of the 
war, about twenty-five per cent, and is tax- 
ing a great many small businesses which are 
making no profit out of the war at a much 
higher rate—even at twice as high a rate. 
The idea of a war-profits tax was taken, 
of course, from England, but the British 
idea was not followed out. There they take 
a concern’s earning before the war as a 
measure of its normal profits. Whatever 
it is earning now in excess of that, they 


regard as profit due to war and, having thus | 


ascertained what a concern’s war profits 
(Concluded on Page 60) 


— Health 
~~ without drug- 

taking. If you 
/ needanatural, gentle 
~ laxative, just eat,each 

day, a delicious bran 
muffin made from 


The larger, cleaner, coarser flakes supply 
the right amount of roughage to accom- 
plish the desired laxative effect. Then 
too—the Pillsbury recipe, printed on the 
Pillsbury package, produces a breakfast 
muffin that is really delicious! » Don't 
-doubt it—try it—forget medicine—use 
PILLSBURY’S HEALTH: BRAN and 
bid good-bye to constipation. 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s 


Large Package 


15¢c 


(Except in Far West) 
If your grocer cannot supply you, send 
25c for a full-sized package (the 10c addi- 
tional is for wrapping and postage). 
Department *‘S” 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Package! 


$1 DOWN 


Big Fun—Little Cost 
You can have your own Billiard and Pool Table at 


home and play while paying for it. The most delicate 
shots, calling for the highest skill, can be executed ona 


BURROY 


Billia Pool Table 


Set it on your dining or library table or on its own legs or 
folding stand. No special room is needed. Put up or down in 


aminute. Sizes range up to 4s x 9 ft. (standard). Prices of 
Tables $15 up ($1 or more down). Balls, cues, etc., free. 

The original Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Tables are 
world-famous. They are splendidly built in every particular. 


Many experts use them for home practice. Burrowes Regis 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made. 
Burrowes Tables are now on sale in many cities and towns. 
FREE TRIAL— write us for catalog (illustrated), 


containing free trial offer, prices, terms, order blanks, etc. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 816 Center Street, Portland, Me. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles Offices. 


With chopped chicken li 
hickory Smoked ham and 


hevaristocrat/of'spaphett 
Owe SON Gil Boca Bie 


PURITY CROSS /nc Model Kitchen. ORANGE.N.L 
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We Save You 51 Per Cer 


“By This New Plan of Typewriter Selling 


Last March, after two decades at $100, the price on the Oliver Nine—our latest model—was 
dropped to $49. No longer do we maintain 15,000 salesmen and 50 costly Branch Houses, 
e made a yearly saving in rents and salaries, in expenses and commissions of many hundreds _ 


of thousands of dollars. 


Those savings, if we sold our output, meant to us the same profit at $49 as we made at $100 
before. But, if we failed to sell our output, it meant ruin. We knew we could never go back, 


OW, eight months later, we an- 
\ nounce the tremendous success 
of this plan. It has oversold 
our output. We have been at times 
months behind on orders. During this 
period, we have made extensive addi- 
tions to our factory and equipment, 
increasing our output 300 per cent. 
The Oliver, in 22 years has brought 
out scores of innovations. But none 
one-tenth as welcome as this $51 re- 
duction. 


Simple Good Sense 


Our proposal as now viewed is 
simply good business sense. Hereto- 
fore, some 60 per cent of the Oliver 
price went to pay the selling expense. 
We reduced that waste four-fifths. 

Salesmen, on the average, cost us 
$25 per machine. Branch houses, show 
rooms, managers, etc., meant a vast 
additional expense. 

Financing business colleges, so 
typists might be trained and thus 
come to favor and recommend certain 
makes of machines, was an added 


burden that forced manufacturers to 
maintain higher prices. 

Since the earliest days, these ex- 
penses seemed part of the typewriter 
business. They grew with competi- 
tion. So, despite multiplied use and 
multiplied output, which brought the 
factory cost to less than $40, the price 
remained $100. 


Over 600,000 Sold 


The Oliver Nine is our latest model. 
It has every improvement which 
twenty years have developed. It has 
many exclusive features. 

It was the first sight-writer. And, 
while others have followed in this 
respect, it has maintained leadership. 
Great concerns by the hundreds have 
adopted it as the greatest typewriter 
built. Any stenographer may turn to 
the Oliver and operate it, like any 
other machine. 

Its simplicity and durability recom- 


" mend it as well to people who 


A have never used a typewriter 
a before. It has always com- 
| ( manded the maximum price 

for a standard machine. At 


that maximum? price, the 


Unique Oliver Attractions 


The original visible writer. 


| 


Oliver became a world-wide fay 
Over 600,000 are now in use. 

Yet enormous production bro 
our factory cost below $40 ia 
chine. That for our finest mo 
the Oliver Nine—the pinnacle wr 
machine. 

The rest of our selling price 
mainly to pay the monstrous s¢ 
cost. And that selling cost is the’ 
thing changed in saving you $51, 

Simply Buy Direct — 

To save this $51, all you do is! 
ply sell yourself. We send the) 
chine on trial, without any m’ 
down. We guarantee it a new | 
chine of our latest model—iden 
with the finest machine we sold 
$100. Make your own compari’ 
If you think that any typewrite 
the world is better, simply 7 
Oliver back. 

If you find it the best oie 
you know, pay us $49 at the rate « 
monthly. That is only 10 cents a! 

See coupon on next page. Ser 
for an Oliver on trial. Or send 1) 
further information. | 


The lightest touch. 
Permanent alignment, due to our exclusive U-shaped type-bi 
Simple construction—2,000 fewer parts. | 
Built for hardest usage. 

Printype, if you wish—type like print. 

Only 24 keys to print 84 characters. 

Capable of 20-copy manifold. 

In-built tabulator—two-color ribbons. + 
Horizontal and vertical ruler. 


Choice of type styles. 
No hair springs—no flimsy wires. 


Bronze bearings. 


= Famous s the World Ov 
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Was $1OO-Now $49 - 


$2,000,000 Guarantee 


hat This Latest $100 Oliver Was Not Changed 


An Iota, when the Price Changed to $49 


000,000 concern with a world-wide reputation. 


| 
| 
he first, this 51 per cent reduction awoke a good many suspicions. And rivals, no doubt, helped 


Our factory employs nearly 2000 workers. 


foster them. Some suspected a reduction in quality. But that is unthinkable. Here is a 
\ 


'e have spent over 20 years in building up our prestige. It would be suicide to sacrifice that. 


The Truth Is This: 


THE Oliver Nine is the final 
fruition of our 22 years of effort. 
‘It embodies every improvement 
tose years have developed. It is 
jest, the costliest, the most suc- 
fl model this concern ever built. 
|: Oliver Nine at $49 is identical 
ary detail with the Oliver Nine 
¢ we sold at $100. We pledge you 
ford On that, and back it with 
‘arrant. 


tis the best typewriter in fifty 
that anybody ever built. So if 
‘iachine is worth $100, the Oliver 
cis that. 


‘That $51 Was Waste > 


1 $51 which we now cut off was 
p’ selling waste. The machine 
Sis more than it used to, because 


yance in materials. 


1 machine is the same and the 
12 the same, but we render that 
i> direct. 

Xerience has proved that Oliver 
‘saave little need for service. This 
Ine stays in order. It is the 
tsubstantial typewriter built. Its 


simple construction means 2000 fewer 
parts. Its arch-shaped type bars mean 
permanent alignment. There are no 
hair springs, no flimsy wires—nothing 
to get out of order. But, if any serv- 
ice is ever required, we supply it. 


Act Now 


The only reason we have been able 
to maintain this $49 price is that we 
have had such a large increase in 
sales. 

We hope to be able to maintain this 
price. 

But, if the cost of materials and 
labor continues to go up, we shall be 
forced to increase this price. 

We do not wish to. We do not ex- 
pect to. But we advise you to act now 
to be certain of getting your Oliver 
Nine at $49. 


Send Us No Money 


If you wish to inspect the Oliver 
Nine, simply send the coupon. We 
will send a machine on trial. Make 
your comparisons with any _higher- 
priced machine. Put it to any test you 
wish without a salesman to urge or to 
influence you. 


Large Users 


Write us for particulars as they relate to large buyers. You can save a large 
hre of your typewriter cost under this new selling plan, and get the best machine 


¥s built. 


\The Oliver No. 9 is the same commercial machine used by U. S. Steel Corporation ; 
f ional City Bank of New York; Montgomery Ward & Co.; Pennsylvania Railroad; 
kt, Schaffner & Marx; Morris & Company; Baldwin Locomotive Works; Ward 


ing Company; Jones & Laughlin Steel Company; Western Clock—“Big Ben”; 
 yclopaedia Britannica, and a host of others. Over 600,000 have been sold. Oliver 


ir 
elice and Oliver dependability the reason. An increase in output of over 300 per 


| this year. 


Id machines accepted in exchange at fair valuation. Any typist or stenographer 
operate the Oliver No. 9. No machine is more rapid, none has lighter touch, 


If you don’t pronounce it the best 
machine built, simply send it back. 
We will even refund the transportation 
charges you paid. You are under no 
obligation. 


10 Cents A Day 


If you keep the machine, send us 
$3 monthly until you pay $49. That 
is only 10 cents per day. 

Send us this coupon. Check in the 
first square if you want an Oliver 
Nine on trial. Check the second square 
if you want further information, and 
we will send you our startling book, 
“The High Cost of Typewriters— 
The Reason and the Remedy.” It 
will lay before you in detail the wastes 
and abuses of the typewriter industry. 

Send it now, whether you want one 
machine or many. See what this new 
plan means to you, and see the ma- 
chine behind it. It will change your 
ideas about proper typewriter prices. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1018 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, III. 
NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon will bring you 


either the Oliver Nine for free trial or further infor- 
mation. Check carefully which you wish. 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1018 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Cl Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free in- 

spection. If I keep it I will pay $49 at the rate of 
$3 per month. The title to remain in you until fully 
paid for. 


My shipping point is 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 
If I choose to return the Oliver I will ship it back at 
your expense at the end of five days. 


| 1 
- 
| | 
| 1 
' i 
I ; : : ; i 
| [] Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 
your book, ““The High Cost of Typewriters—The | 
I Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and 
| | 
j i 
; a 
fa J 


further information. 


Name ae 


Street Address_ t Eek: Me PSs 


City. = ; : State__ 


Keeps Contents 
Icy-Cold for 72 Hours, 
Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 


“‘Tcy-Hots”’ are the peer of 

\ all vacuum bottles. Noth- ¢ 
3 ing to do but fill the bot- 
» tle and cork it, Tem- 
& perature of contents 
can not be affected by 
outside air. Bottlespro- 
tected against break- | 
age. Absolutely sani- 
’ tary. Easily taken 
cnet apart. Easy to clean. 
Indispensable for keep- 
ing baby’s milk at 
proper temperature 
and invalid’s broth, drink or 
food, allnight,without heat or 
ice, or bother of preparation. 
Provides hot or cold drinks 
when motoring, yachting, 
hunting, fishing, etc. 


Soldier’s Outfi 


Give him an “Icy-Hot.”’ It 
will give himcomfort. It may 
save his life. 

No. 230. 43-D Bottle with 
handles on cup and Khaki 
sling complete, $2.50 prepaid. 
Sent direct to training camp 
or even abroad. 


Special ICY-HOT 


QUUUUTRUEEHVUT sastAt LUUTTTNT, 


= 
Pitchers and 
Coffee Pots 


Carafe 513 


Soldier’s 
Bottle 
and Sling 


a eae ‘4 

a Lunch Kit 

=.298 for Workers and School Children. 
“gap} Metal,case black enameled, with 


leather handle. Upper compart- ff 
ment holds bottle which keeps § 
liquids hot or cold as desired; 
lowercompartmentkeepslunch 
moist andfresh. Completewith 
ICY-HOT Bottle$3.00 prepaid. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Look for the name “‘Icy-Hot”’ 
on Bottom—Accept No Sub- 
stitute. 

Sold by Jewelers, Druggists, 
Hardware and Sporting Goods 
Dealersand Department Stores. 


TOTO ST OO TOM MMII 


MO SS 


= 

EA 

e Send Now 

i for our new Catalog No. 30, A 
showing ‘“‘Icy-Hots” eA 

5 | from $1.50 up. 22 A 

Hi q Icy-Hot Bottle Co. H 

| Cincinnati, Ohio Lunch — 


Dept.B. 


If your 
dealer 
cannot 
supply ae 
you— 

send ? 
lo us " 
direct. 


ha 
> € 
CoP ttm 


Motor 
Restaurant 


Perforated 
Coupon Pages 


ROBINSON REMINDER 


Each Memo Separate 
—tear out when attended to 


Nothing in the book but live data, ready for instant 
reference. No searching thru obsolete notes; hence 
no excuse for forgetting. For superintendents, pur- 
chasing agents, society women, students and hundreds 
of others. 
With each Reminder is an extra filler 
3 in. x 5 in, 3 in. x7 in. 
Handsome Black Leather. . - $1.00 $1.25 
India Calf or Seal Grain Cowhide 1.50 5 
Genuine Seal or Morocco. . .- 2.00 
Ladies’ Shopping Reminder, 234 in. x 334 in., 
with pencil and extra filler, $1.00 
Extra Fillers 

Size B,3. in.x 5 _ in. (4 coupons tothe page) 70c per doz. 
Size A, 3%4 in.x 7 in. (6 coupons to the page) 90c per doz, 
Size L, 234 in. x 334 in. (3 coupons to the page) 60c per doz. 

Name in gold on cover—25c extra 

If not at your stationer’s, order from us. Stationers write. 


Robinson Mfg. Co.,96 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 


7LEARN PIANO! 
3H This Interesting Free Book shows how 
“# you can become a skilled player of piano 
or organ at quarter usual cost. It shows 
why one lesson with an expert is worth 
a dozen other lessons. Dr. Quinn's fa- 
mous Written Method includes all of the 
many important modern improvements 
in teaching music. Brings right to your 
home the great advantages of conservatory study... For the beginners 
or experienced players. Endorsed by great artists... Successful 
graduates everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 
trated. All music free. Diploma granted. Write today for free book. 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio 8 K, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
— 


ENTE, A BUSINESS 


of your ownand earn big 

annual income in pro- 
fessional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. Nocapital 
requiredorgoodstobuy,noagencyorsoliciting. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 6 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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(Concluded from Page 57) 

are, they tax those profits eighty per cent. 
The British law permits reasonable lati- 
tude and discretion in the matter of de- 
termining war profits, taking into account 
that the earnings of a given concern or a 
given line of trade might have been ab- 
normally low before the war, and if any 
concern is making no war profits it pays 
no war-profits tax. 

A tax of eighty per cent on war profits 
must, obviously, be intelligently applied, 
with due allowance for depreciation, for 
the fact that plant extensions built now 
are abnormally costly, and for the further 
fact that a good deal of plant built for 
war purposes may have little value in 
times of peace. Our steel companies, for 
example, are putting’their war profits back 
into plant extensions which may have to 
be written down quite rigorously after the 
war; and it is necessary for many big 
companies to finance themselves as far as 
possible out of their own profits, for the 
Government is absorbing nearly all the in- 
vestment money in the country and private 
corporations find it difficult to market.se- 
curities. The British law appears to be in- 
telligently applied on the whole; however, 
for while there is more or less.grumbling 
there has certainly been no breakdown in 
British industry. ; 

But the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives immediately 
abandoned the British plan of-taxing war 
profits. It proposed to tax all earnings 
above eight per cent on the capital invested, 
without any regard’ to whether earnings 
were increased or decreased by the war. 
Taking that sweeping basis it evidently 
realized that the tax must be at a low rate, 
so it fixed the rate at sixteen per cent. 

That was a bad proposal, because it ap- 
plied to all business irrespective of whether 
the war affected it favorably or adversely 
and it took eight per cent on the capital 
invested as a measure of what any busi- 
ness should earn, disregarding entirely the 
elements of ability and goodwill, which are- 


the most important assets of many com-.. 


paratively small businesses. 

When the bill reached the Senate that 
body’s Finance Committee at once re- 
jected the unsound basis. It said the tax 
ought to be levied on war profits; that a 
tax on everything above eight per cent on 
the capital invested would hit innumer- 
able concerns which were making no war 
profits and would bear unjustly upon many 
businesses which depended upon ability, 
goodwill, patents, trade marks and so on. 
Reporting the bill to the Senate in August, 
the committee said: 

“‘The House proposed to impose an 
excess-profits tax of sixteen percent. . .. 
The committee proposes, instead of an 
excess-profits tax, a war-profits tax. The 
change of basis seems desirable not only 
because it is equitable but because its suc- 
cessful collection will be greatly facilitated.” 


Operations on the Revenue Bill 


In short, the Senate committee went 
back to the British idea of a tax on war 
profits. It proposed that a concern’s aver- 
age earnings for the years 1911, 1912 and 
1913 be taken as a measure of its normal 
earnings—with provision for cases in which 
the capital investment had been increased 
and in which a given concern’s earnings in 
those years had been abnormally low. 
Having thus ascertained war profits the 
committee proposed to tax them at rates 
running from twelve up to fifty per cent. 

In that shape the bill was debated in the 
Senate. Meanwhile war appropriations 
were increasing and it had become evident 
that our first year’s expenditure would be 
more than double what it had been esti- 
mated at when the House committee first © 
framed a revenue bill. 

The last of August the Senate Finance 
Committee quite abruptly abandoned its 
intention of taxing war profits and went 
back to the House idea of taxing all profits 
of every concern above a certain fixed rate 
on the capital actually invested. It fixed 
the base rate at ten per cent, against the 
House’s eight. But while it abandoned the 
idea of taxing war profits it retained and 
even increased the stiff rates of taxation 
whichit had proposed to apply to war profits. 

The bill passed the Senate the middle of 
September and went into conference. In 
the scrambled pulling and general man- 
handling to which it was subjected behind 
the closed doors of the conference committee 
some important alterations were made— 
apparently without much consideration. 


EVENING POST 


When the bill was finally passed early in 
October it contained the House idea of 
taxing all profits, irrespective of whether 
they were due to war—not, however, at the 
sixteen per cent which the House had pro- 
posed for an all-inclusive tax, or even at the 
graduated rates which the Senate commit- 
tee had proposed for a war-profits tax, but 
at higher rates, beginning at twenty per 
cent and running to sixty per cent. Also 
the exemption was lowered to nine per cent 
on the capital actually invested. 

The House proposed a comparatively 
low tax on all profits above a moderate 
return upon the capital invested, irrespec- 
tive of whether profits were due to war. 
The Senate committee proposed a high 
tax on war profits. Then they compro- 
mised by making the tax apply to all profits 
above a moderate return upon the actual 
investment, irrespective of whether the 
profits were due to war, and by raising 
the rates still higher than the Senate com- 
mittee had proposed for a tax exclusively 
on war profits. 


Shut-Your-Eyes Taxing . 


In introducing the bill in the House the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee said he should vote for it with his 
eyes shut. There is no doubt that that prin- 
ciple applied to a considerable extent all the 
way through. War expenses were mount- 
ing prodigiously, and finally the governing 
motive seems to have been to get an agree- 
ment on some sort of a bill which would 
raise a large amount of revenue. 

Up to the moment the bill went to con- 
ference—that is, for five months after the 
House committee began its work—it con- 
tained a provision that businesses in which 
no capital was invested, or in which the 
investment was only nominal, and which 
depended mainly upon the personal quali- 
fications of the persons conducting them, 
should be exempt from the war-profits, or 
excess-profits, tax. 

This, of course, was meant to exempt the 
professions—lawyers, doctors, architects, 


~ actors, clergymen and so on—for the pro- 


fessions generally are making no money out 
of the war, and even Socialists class them 
with workmen rather than with capitalists. 
But in the conference scramble it occurred 
to Chairman Kitchin that some corpora- 
tion lawyers make a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year—and often bother Congressional 
committees by objecting to bills. So the ex- 
emption was stricken out at the eleventh 
hour—yet not so hastily but that salaries of 
Congressmen remained exempt—and pro- 
fessional incomes above six thousand dol- 
lars were subjected to a flat tax of eight per 
cent. Some members of Congress were sur- 
prised to learn this after the bill had been 
passed. 

Here is a doctor or architect who makes 
twenty thousand a year by his daily labor. 
Next door is a man who draws twenty 
thousand a year from an inherited fortune 
and has never done a stroke of useful work 
in his life. Where tax laws are well consid- 
ered they make a distinction between those 
two cases, taxing the unearned income more 
heavily than the earned income—because 
the presumption is that if a doctor or archi- 
tect makes twenty thousand a year for him- 
self he is rendering useful services to many 
other people, while the man living on in- 
herited money merely consumes. 

Our new revenue law also makes a dis- 
tinction—but on the other side: It taxes 
the loafer eleven hundred and eighty dol- 
lars, and the busy man who is earning his 
income twenty-three hundred dollars, or 
practically twice as much. Their income 
tax proper is the same, but in addition to 
income tax proper the doctor pays a war 
excess-pr ofits tax of eight per cent on all in- 
come above six thousand dollars, while his 
idle neighbor—having no business at all— 
escapes that. 

Though Congress spent nearly six months 
on the bill the ink on the President’s signa- 
ture was hardly dry before talk of amend- 
ing it at the coming winter session was 
circulating among members. What Con- 
gress had in mind in framing the war 
excess-profits section was big business that 
is making big profits out of the war. That 
is evident from the language used. For 
example, referring to Jane Smith’s case 
the law, in Section 211, says every domestic 
partnership having net income of six thou- 
sand dollars or more shall make a return to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue, and it 
says in Paragraph B of Section 203 that 
a domestic partnership or individual in 
computing the tax may deduct from net 


j 


. 
Novemb 


earnings six thousand dollars p] 
cent on the capital invested, 
That language indicates an j 
exempt net income of individy; 
nerships up to six thousand do 
Section 201 says that net i 
of the deduction but not in 
per cent on the capital in 
taxed twenty per cent, whil 
excess of fifteen per cent 


tion applies only to income 
excess of fifteen per cent on 
vested. Congress did not 
that a concern may earn on 
dollars and still be earning n 
per cent on the capital in 
thinking altogether of big k 
has actually framed an act 
a great number of comp 
businesses that are making no 
all much more heavily 1 
businesses that are mak 
profit. Shut-your-eyes 
further than that. t 
The Treasury estimates 
will produce two anda 
raising the Government 
to about four billion dolla 
of this new revenue is to ec 
excess-profits tax, and eig 
fifty million from the ney 


Unequal Burdens 


The income tax might 
simpler, for it leaves the 
law unchanged and simply 
tax on top of it, so that a: 
to calculate his income t 
consult two distinct laws. 
old law and replacing it with 
would-have simplified matters- 
as it’s going to be a long while, 
how soon the war may end, bei 
back to the old income-tax rate 

The tax—old and new togethe’ 
small incomes lightly. A marrie 
five thousand a year pays eigh 
With fifteen thousand a year he 
hundred and thirty dollars, mori 
times as much. And in addit 
income tax there is the war exi 
tax of eight per cent on all earn 
above six thousand a year. Th 
tax bill of the fifteen-thousand-d¢ 
who earns his income—is fourtet 
and fifty dollars, more than eigh) 
as much as the total tax bill ¢ 
thousand-dollar man. Ata mill 
a year the tax takes practicall’ 
income, and above two million: 
cent of it. — oe 

An income tax lays its hands 
only after business has got throt 
in the first instance—that is, th 
has made its profit, set aside 1 
depreciation and surplus and (| 
the remainder to its owners. 
business is through with the mo 
that view it is immaterial how hi) 
tax rates go on large incomes. 5] 
further view shows that busine 
ately wants that money again. 
owner has taken out his living e 
reinvests the balance in busine 
way or another, or devotesit top 
useful social services. In that 
present rates on large incomes é 
as the traffic will bear. 

Aside from income and ex( 
taxes the act will produce al 
quarters of a billion from mis 
sources. Two hundred and fifty 
that comes from liquor and toba 
than a hundred and fifty m 
freight, express and passenger t 
tion; forty million from autome 
million from theater tickets ana: 
to other amusements; thirt 
stamps on bonds, deeds, prom 
transfers of shares of capital 
on; and there is a long list‘ 
as on musical instruments, 
chewing gum, patent medicines, } 
club dues. In all this list the air} 
to tax luxuries, or dispensa le tht 

We have been duly warned fr) 
ington that still heavier taxes ™ 
pected if the war continues ano 
That is all the more reason for 
sound and equitable scheme ° 
which will produce the maximw 
nue with the minimum of har 
inequality. The objection to this 
that it imposes two and a! 
taxation, but that it imp tie 


of it on an unsound, inequita 
Ps 
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a you find a motor car equip- 
1 a Rex All-Seasons Top you 
te maker is keeping faith with 
bc, is unreservedly devoted to 
i 

show he has recognized in the 
\\Seasons Top the highest ex- 
tof the sedan idea. 


| aow he has sound judgment 


Wii you can depend—because 
}ven in the Rex-equipped car 
e rat popularizes the sedan and 
cipé beyond the most am- 
s reams of their originators. 


How that this manufacturer 
pl concerned with your com- 


Mi 
mr Le i 
| 


Complete ventilation — 
all panels removed. 


| on — jiffy 
5 im place. 


Copyright 1917, Rex Manufacturing Company 


fort, your economy, your complete 
satisfaction—that he is determined to 
give you dollar for dollar in service 
for every day in the calendar. 


Observe this autumn the increasing 
numbers of Rex-equipped cars. Win- 
ter will discover more thousands. 
Spring and summer will welcome new 
hosts of them. 


As you glimpse the glowing faces 
inside, you will reflect that the pro- 
gressive manufacturer is the one who 


= “REX 


ALL-SEASONS TOP 


MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED 
UNDER PATENTS THAT ARE BASIC 


MATTER OF GOOD FAITH 


gives greatest value—in this case, an 
ideal all-seasons car at less than you 
have paid for a car with two tops, 
and hundreds of dollars less than the 
cost of other sedan and coupé styles. 


Most assuredly will you be con 
fident that the maker of that car pro- 
vides the newest, the most improved 
features in every part of his car. 


Ask for a Rex AllSeasons Top 


on your favorite car. 


Light weight in a Rex-equipped car leaves 
the motor free to exercise its full power range 
with undiminished economy of fuel—and 
Sdves tires. 


Rex Manufacturing Company 
Connersville, Indiana 


Weathertight—all 


panels in place. 


Tonneau protection —for- 
ward panels removed. 
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with the Dummy! — 


For want of a better name, it’s called 
a ‘“‘dummy’’—this thing you make with 
blank paper, shears, paste, red ink, and 
a 6-B pencil, the heaviest, blackest you 
can buy. 


And why does a man make one of 
these things? 


Because he is going to produce a book- 
let or a catalog—something printed, that 
will sell goods. 


He makes this dummy to help his 
thoughts take shape.. He wants to pro- 
duce a really valuable thing, and he wants 
to think clearly about it. 


Yet, unless he can think clearly about 
the paper on which his printing is to be 
done, he is as helpless as an architect 
would be who knew nothing of stone, 
lumber, or brick. 


Paper is the physical structure of print- 
ing. There are standards in paper that it 
is well to know if you plan or produce 
booklets, folders, catalogs, or mailings. 

The Warren Standard Papers are stand- 
ardized because we saw the need of such 
standards. 

The printer needed standard papers, 
the paper dealer needed them, and the 
buyer of printing needed them. 


To all of these men, today, the Warren 
Standard Printing Papers mean (or will 
mean when they all know Warren Papers) 
definite standards of quality, with a de- 
pendable consistency of pressroom per- 
formance. 


To the man who makes the dummy, 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers mean 
even more. They mean that he can set 
at rest his doubts as to how the paper he 
will buy will print. 


Each of the Warren Staaarnad is spe- 
cially designed for certain established 
book-paper printing needs. 

Warren’s Cameo, for example, is for 
the book or booklet where beauty and 
style are pre-eminent considerations. Its 
dull, ivory-like surface that works such 
wonders with fine half-tone engravings 


| 
Printing Papers 
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makes it a paper absolutely in a class by 
itself. 


On the other hand, Warren's Bri 
tannica India (named for the Engg) 
pedia for which this paper was originally 
made) has for its field that class of ait 
ing where light weight, small bulk, low 
postage, and many pages are all necessary 


Warren’s Lustro is a glossy coatec 
paper with the highest refinement of sur) 
face attained in coated papers. It is idea’ 
where microscopic detail is essential, a 
in a machinery catalog or for a 
ing fine jewelry. 


Then among the lower-priced a 
are Warren’s Printone, Warren’s Cum 
berland Super, and Warren’s Cumberlan: 
Machine Book—smooth, strong papers oj 
standardized performance, reliable, ant 
even handsome when used with the prope, 
kind of engravings. 


Write for the 
Warren Suggestion Bom 


—and see these papers. 

Examine them and use the book for helping yo! 
decide upon a paper when you are making you) 
dummy. Its pages will be as useful as shears, past 
and ruler combined. Sent on request to buyers 
printing, printers, engravers, and their salesme 
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S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 


200 Devonshire Street Boston, Massachusetts 
Constant Excellence ah Product—the Highest Type of Competition. 
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. She would know him by his 
igh he had nothing but a men- 
goby. He found himself look- 
‘aces of women as he had never 


8. 

, one who had taken a seat in 
ith a book—not such a woman 
4 would expect to find seated in 
rk; dark, exquisite, slender, 
white. She glanced at him, 
dpassed on. | ; 

leant to take his train home, 
| haunt of passing faces broke 
]. He sent a final message to 
ait asking again to see her. He 
d be in his hotel all the rest of 
ting her answer; that he would 
1; that she would know best. 
tage the soul! Never far from 
jie wandered from street to 
ie dangerous heat. Toward 
+pssenger brought this note: 
link it wise and kind—come to 


and burning were in the ten 
se” would not have restrained 
4ind” was a torturing curb. It 
lace him, for a moment, on 
g ground. He was man the 
n the soul. “Come to 
was a feminine voice, indeed— 
nticement in that. ‘‘Come”’ 
t ave drawn so terribly. She 
ar; she could chill and warn 
c/n ten words. 

hour Steve Vinton stood on 
x/oor of the little flat building. 
t} conductor touched one of the 
éall and left him, Steve’s heart 

igely with the lights of the 
ib turned. 

stood in the aperture of the 
led—gave him her hand; took 
s(1im into a small room of books 
“amps. White light was upon 
cover of the reading table. 
spout his age, calm, finished in 

manner. Her first words 
ok for him in the room: 


who had bought a thousand- 
4% y bond and wanted to know 
also pay the interest onit. Here 
itizen, willing not only to lend 
dollars to Uncle Sam but to pay 
or taking it!” 

$e simplest statement that can 
‘to war-savings certificates is 
Ipresent the finest gilt-edge in- 
er offered in this country. Mr. 
so. He says, moreover, that 
2/ar-Savings-certificate plan is 
‘1st perfectly rounded financial 
hiyhich he has ever been con- 


0 buys his first war-savings 
iven a certificate which bears 
itn of the United States, and 
cl here is space to attach twenty 
rramps. It is aimed to have 
oj and certificates placed on sale 
Dt offices and a great variety of 
a view to making it, as Mr. 
)| presses it, ‘‘as easy to save 
's to spend it.’’ The name of 
r will be written upon each 
- [he loses the card no one else 
lUxcept by committing forgery. 
s}2t, therefore, the certificate is 
1\coupon bond. If a certificate 
'é honest person finds it the only 
inder need take is to drop it 
letter box; the.address of the 
mei upon the face of the 
d the post office will return it. 
@ stered form it can be cashed at 
0/2e, but the Government does 
2 responsibility for forgery 
©|wner registers his certificate, 
© do without expense. Regis- 
lites can be cashed only at the 
2 j1ere registration was made. 
Yament has gone still farther to 
Mulrements of the small saver. 
ih interest-bearing war-savings- 
*§ mpsit will issue a twenty-five- 
p and provide a thrift card 
of these may be attached. 
Ss do not bear interest and 
ed. They are issued as a 
ng to accumulate the 
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“TI think I am a little disappointed in 
you for coming.” 

“Your note made me swallow a disap- 
pointment in myself,’’ he answered. 

In certain seconds that followed imme- 
diately Steve dwelt in a mental atmosphere 
without spaces, and requiring no symbols 
of word or sound for the passage of under- 
standing. She was beautiful; yet he was 
freed from the exquisite dreams and terrors 
so lately his portion. She was not the one 
answer for the reason of his existence. 
This woman might have written into his 
heart; but her presence could not com- 
plete it. She talked brilliantly; but the 
pga idealism would not adjust to 

er. 

He began to feel despicable. This was 
the one idiot passage in his career. It 
would always come to him with shame— 
his wandering about the streets of New 
York dreaming of a woman he had never 
seen. 

“Yes,” he was saying; ‘‘my life had be- 
come very soft and easy-going when your 
letters came. They meant quality—very 
dear tome. They opened to my mind end- 
less phenomena; stimulated my faculties 
at times—so that I felt on the verge of a 
great discovery af 

Thus banally he talked on. Yet there 
was a low singing in his heart that would 
not cease; a havoc in his brain too. Here 
was a most attractive woman; but she did 
not mean at all what a handful of letters 
meant. He was faint and empty. He felt 
the cad. The thought of a man’s mate 
somewhere in the world was a mockery. 
‘ But what was the radiant, flashing 
spirit behind the letters? 

They talked about books. There was a 
sophomoric pointlessness to all their say- 
ings. The air’s vitality seemed consumed. 
It was as if someone in the next room were 
dying of heartbreak without a sound. The 
woman before him, who had been so coolly 
and cleverly the mistress of the occasion, 
was growing more and more terrified in the 
strain. Her blue eyes widened, and in 
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them was that moist smoky look of one on 
the verge of screaming. The click of the 
elevator door was like a call to the living 
world again. He plucked a book from the 
library: a thin, gray, limp volume, printed 
on Japanese paper. It was soft and had 
been much handled—Padman’s Stellar 
Harmony. 

“Strange that you should pick up that!” 
she said huskily. ‘‘I wanted to give it to 
you—to take away.” 

“You wrote about it.” 

“Yes; of course.” 

““Won’t you write in it for me now?” 

She laughed in a quick unnatural way, 
took the volume to the light, but returned, 
saying: 

“T can’t write in it for you! It says 
everything —everything I could say in 
years! I’m afraid I’m incapable of speaking 
or writing. This thing has been hard for 
me ; 


“It has been hard for me,’ he answered, » 


turning. 
Her hand caught his arm at the door. 


“Don’t go!” she whispered. ‘‘Go in 
there!” 
She pointed to a second door. She had 


suddenly changed; had become like a 
child doing wrong, but very determined. 

Steve hesitated. 

“T won’t be a party to it,’’ she added 
vehemently. “You two are killing your- 
selves. Go in to her. Oh, Mona!”’ 

She had called in a louder tone, and now 
ran from the room to the outer hall. 

Steve still stood by the door—alone. 
He had not entered the closed room, as 
commanded. He saw the knob turn now— 
then a slight aperture. It was the strangest 
moment he had ever known. A frail 
shoulder, light hands, dark, tragic face, 
loveliness in its movement and intensity— 
warm red tints beneath the olive duskiness 
of skin—eyes that made him think of Asia, 
he knew not why. . . 

“You were the one 
park?” he stammered. 

eé Yiess? 


OLLAR JOB 


who was in the 
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cost of a war-savings stamp. When a thrift 
card has sixteen of these small stamps at- 
tached, representing four dollars, it may 
be exchanged by the payment of a few 
additional cents for one of the war- 
savings-certificate stamps. The moment 
the war-savings stamp is purchased interest 
begins. 

“The plan,” says Mr. Vanderlip, “offers 
the safest, the most convenient and the 
most profitable method of accumulating 
savings that has ever been presented to the 
people. I believe that the whole two billion 
dollars will be sold. I believe that it is pos- 
sible that thirty million people will take ad- 
vantage of this method of saving. 

“The savings-bank deposits of the United 
States now average $50 for each person; of 
Denmark and Norway, each, $70; of 
Switzerland, $86; of Australia, $91; and 
of New Zealand, $98; nor do the present 
savings-bank figures of these countries by 
any means measure their normal saving 
capacity. To absorb these two billion dol- 
lars we must increase the savings of the 
United States twenty dollars per capita. 
Wages in the United States are, roundly, 
double what they are in European coun- 
tries, and our saving capacity ought to be 
double too. The Government is tapping 
new springs of resources when it goes to all 
the people with a financial obligation so 
designed that there is scarcely anyone 
in the country—even a child—who may 
not become the owner of a war-savings 
stamp, which is virtually a five-dollar gov- 
ernment bond. 

“‘However, I regard the raising of two 
billion dollars, vast as that sum is, as by no 
means the greatest advantage in connec- 
tion with this financing. The inculcation of 
habits of thrift in the American people is a 
greater advantage. If such habits can be- 
come ingrained—if we can turn from being 
a spendthrift nation to a thrifty nation—if 
as a people we will come to recognize some- 
thing of our capacity for saving—some of 
the individual independence and the better 
citizenship that go with provident accumu- 
lation—then a thing far greater in value 
than many billions of dollars will have been 


accomplished for the nation. It will be one 
of the great credit entries on the ledger of 
the war, and it may be a credit entry of 
such vast significance as to go a long way 
toward counteracting in the future the ter- 
rible losses of the war. 

“There is another gain of the most vital 
importance which will result from the suc- 
cessful placing of these war-savings certifi- 
cates. It cannot be too often repeated or 
too strongly urged that the cutting down 
of unnecessary expenditures is absolutely 
essential to winning the war. All doctrine 
to the contrary is bad doctrine. The whole 
nation must come to recognize that it is 
not, money which the Government needs 
to prosecute the war—that what the Goy- 
ernment requires are goods and services! 
Money is the yardstick by which goods and 
services are measured, but it is only the 
goods and services that are effective. The 
last Congress appropriated twenty-one bil- 
lion dollars. One can better appreciate 
what twenty-one billion dollars is if one 
pauses to think that the total expenditures 
of this Government from the year 1791 to 
January 1, 1917, covering a period of one 
hundred and twenty-six years, including 
the cost of our past wars and every other 
item of Government expense, was only a 
little more than twenty-six billion dollars— 
but five billions more than was appropri- 
ated by the last Congress alone. But even 
if the Treasury were to provide the huge 
sum of twenty-one billions, we should re- 
member that that sum will be effective 
only as a measure of the goods and services 
that can be bought. 

“Now, there are limits to the goods and 
services that can be produced during a 
given period. The Government needs to 
buy, let us say, twenty billions’ worth of 
goods and services. To supply these urgent 
needs the entire power of the country is 
required. It follows, therefore, that the 
person who buys an unnecessary thing, 
however small its cost, and however well 
able he is to pay for it, is not helping the 
Government by going on with ‘business as 
usual,’ but is upon the contrary compet- 
ing with the Government for goods and 
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“You are Mona Hermon?” 

oe Yes.’’ 

He took a step nearer. 

“T am glad!” he muttered, and kept re- 
peating it. ‘I am glad; for you are like 
what I thought you were—like the woman 
the letters meant. But the other woman— 
where has she gone?” 

“To her apartment. She lives in the 
building. Sheismy friend. I had her meet 
you ” 

“But why?” 

“T was afraid. Your letter made me 
afraid. You became suddenly different— 
after that big letter in June. It was like 
a world transaction after that ——’” 

“I don’t know what came over me. I 
must have fallen out of the sky,” he said 
humbly.. “I take the downtown world every 
day. It bewilders the other part ve 

“‘T never could be content with the dish 
of porridge that does for other women.” 

“You are right,” he said. ‘But I will 
pay for all that—that ——” 

“You are wonderful now!” she added 


impulsively. ‘‘I don’t mean to hurt you 
any more. I heard your words to 
her. I knew you missed something—oh, 


that was dear to know—that you missed 
something! Yet she islovely! I ama gray 
moth beside her. But you missed some- 
thing of the spirit of the letters! Still, I 
was afraid. I would have let you go i 

“Why? I cannot imagine going without 
this ay 

“But I am plain—plain 

Helaughed. Her face was alow radiance. 

“Plain?” he repeated. ‘‘Oh, come with 
me—some place where we won’t have to 
leave soon... .” 

He stood straighter and laughed. It was 
the exultant laugh of a boy. 

“T can’t let you get away again now. 
It’s been deadly to find you Plain?” 
he repeated. ‘‘Why, Mona Hermon, you 
have something of beauty that I have tried 
all my life to express! Come quickly— 
out—anywhere! But come!” 

“To you!” she said. 


” 


services. The article he purchases may be 
of a character altogether different from the 
things the Government requires, but labor 
must be used in producing it, whatever it 
is; and labor that is used to produce the 
needless thing is labor taken away from 
the great task of producing necessary goods. 

“The greatest lesson we have to learn in 
order thoroughly to organize the nation for 
this great struggle is that there is not an un- 
limited amount of goods and services, that 
the Government needs a great percentage 
of the available total, and that everyone 
must forgo the purchase of the unnecessary 
thing, the employment of labor in produc- 
ing the unnecessary thing, in order that all 
the man power of the nation may be set to 
producing those things which are directly 
or indirectly essential to the nation’s high 
purpose—the winning of the war. 

“To be good Americans we must analyze 
our expenditures by that standard, and 
rigidly avoid unnecessary competition 
with the Government. And it follows that 
if we do this we shall reveal a capacity for 
saving that ought quickly to bring the war 
to an end. With the vast resources of the 
United States really mobilized to this one 
end, and with the work of the war intelli- 
gently codrdinated, we shall be irresistible. 

“Tf, then, instead of going gayly on our 
way, making useless, thoughtless expendi- 
tures, we always pause to give a thought to 
the question whether or not the thing de- 
sired is really needed we shall presently 
find that in many pockets there will be left 
the amount required to buy thrift stamps 
and war-savings certificates. 

“So there will be in this operation three 
great gains: A release of man power and 
woman power from the production of un- 
necessary things to the work of the war; 
the establishment of habits of thrift that 
may make a fundamental change in na- 
tional characteristics, going on long beyond 
the time when the Government is calling 
for financial help from every citizen; and 
last, there will be two billion dollars of 
credit going into the Treasury to provide 
for the men who are offering their lives that 
there may be liberty in the world.” 
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\ Make-Believe? 

AN 
AN Come on—let’s go! | 
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We'll see a picture-play—and a good one. 
| 


We don’t even know the title of it—we don’t hap: 
care this time. 


| 
i} | 
| \ 
We do know a theatre that advertises under the 

mount and Artcraft trademarks—and we know that | 

‘‘famous stars, superbly directed, in clean motion pictur 
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What an illusive thing it is you are paying for and) 
your time to! Phantoms, dissolving to nothing at all wh) 

———s es light snaps off. | 
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What do you really see as you sit there in your 
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SY = ° 
UR LMI unconscious of others all round you? 


Not the illuminated screen, not the beam of bril 
from the projection machine up above— no, not the m 
lights and shadows of the photograph itself —mot the pici 
all, but the story the picture tells. . 


You hve it. | 


For that one hour you live a different soul—tikel 
different land, quite possibly a thousand years ago. Yout 
that your tongue is dry. Your eyes grow moist—with sym 
or mirth, no matter. You don’t know it. You’ve lost yout 
and good riddance for a bit. ; 
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You are /ving the romance that makes this work 
world well worth while after all. You are adventuring, 
gling, overcoming, avenging, forgiving, laughing, h 
loving. Pe 
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And when the story ends, you walk out into the bl 
real world—but you are a good deal younger and asigh 
human! z 


That’s you, isn’t it? There are fifteen million othe 
’ like you in that one thing. . 
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\, But there are twenty million others who are miss! 
and this message is not to you at all, but to them. 
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Other Twenty Million 


¢ million people, in America alone, are now regular 
‘he 17,000 motion picture theatres. 


17 million other people are waiting for an invitation 
« don’t know it. 


f them have dropped in casually, occasionally, and 
ject with the right play, and now put in many a dull 


ad evening with a deck 
pvishing the clock would 


y ble advertising campaign for Paramount and ||: THREE WAYS 
‘ctures is already in full swing—to make those i jp TO KNOW 
lons pick up the folks and see a good play, and do WhAa 
i MAA how to be sure 
| MNMY of seeing Para- 
\ years, the years that have given the motion picture WA mount and Art- 
aid distinction, the organization responsible for YY craft motion pic- 
Jand Artcraft Pictures has built consistently and Aili g tures: 
| for a better form of screen entertainment. {AST 

vyersions of the world’s most famous work of the ‘a eau TTT | @ 

ithe library have been visualized, translated into a I + HCI te By crecinene tial 
ore living literature, interpreted by the foremost Int at WA A Vg beet Aad ee ES 
itage and screen. i i é Uh: local theatres. ae 
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‘hout the length and breadth of the land thousands | Wee WAU fe 
-community centers—bear testimony to the sound- ane | Ge (2) te 
growth, the responsiveness of the public to enter- pe BE decingt the Meade 
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| : A : ‘ : en : in the lobby. 

heatres in every community are sending an invi- ql fy il th 

‘a—you will know them by the Paramount and ea le as 
s Aa & 5 

iii zi By seeing the trade- Y 
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Gasoline has advanced 
72 per cent in costin the 
last eighteen months 
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O YOU really need 200 miles on a single charge 
D of the battery? 

Or, are the 80 to 100 miles on a single charge 
that the Detroit Electric does give, more than enough 
mileage for a day’s use? 

Don’t guess. Look at the facts. See what the fol- 
lowing test proves. 

An accurate record was kept of the speedometer read- 
ings of 60 Detroit Electric owners and 60 gas car owners 


= >) in ten different cities. 
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This record covered a period of three months. 

It showed that each day these Detroit Electrics traveled 
from 18 to 90 miles and the gas car owners from 15 to 
70 miles. 

The average daily mileage of the Detroit Electrics was 
36 miles as compared to the gas cars’ 31 miles. 

So you see two very important facts are established by 
this test. 

First, it proves that the Detroit Electric has a greater 
mileage on a single charge of the battery than you need 
or use in a day. 


For none of these 120 cars traveled in any one day the 
maximum mileage of a Detroit Electric on a battery 
charge—100 miles. 

Secondly, the test also proves that the average Detroit 
Electric owner uses his car more than the average gas 
car owner. : 
’ There are several reasons for this. 

One is that all.the members of the family can drive. 
a Detroit Electric easily and safely. 

Another reason is that the Detroit Electric is the true, 
all-year automobile. 

In pouring rain or driving snow you enjoy absolute 
comfort and perfect protection because it is a closed car. 
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60 Detroit Electric Owners 
Out -lravel 60 Gas Car Owners 


In fine weather, with windows down, it is as cool as 
an open car. 

Furthermore, only the electric-powered automobile 
can give you constantly efficient service in winter weather. 

It cannot freeze up. It has no cylinders to chill and 
make starting difficult. : 

Think of the great satisfaction you would have in the 
knowledge that you could leave your Detroit Electric 
standing outside in the coldest weather without fear of 
its freezing up. 

‘Think of the joy it is to have your car start off briskly 
and instantly even when the thermometer is registering 
around zero. 

Where is the common-sense of going through another 
long winter of motor troubles when you can drive a 
Detroit Electric? 

There is also a third truth established by this test we — 
cite above. 

And it is this—you don’t need or use the great tour- 
ing ability and tremendous speed characteristic of gas 
cars. 

Are not the practical advantages of the Detroit Electric 
such as all-year, usable utility; easy operation; and great 
economy more to be desired? 

Think of traveling from 10,000 to 12,000 miles on a 
set of tires. Detroit Electric owners do. 

Think of paying only $5 to $7 per month for 
power. Detroit Electric owners do. 

Think of having your car in use all the time with no 
need for frequent service attention. Detroit Electric 
owners do. 

Make up your mind to investigate these solid and 
valuable merits of the Detroit Electric at once. 

See the nearest dealer. Prices range from $2175 to 


$2840 f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Anderson Electric Car Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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wa, August Twenty-ninth. 
ast night we formed one of 
; parties this war is always 
ether. Between us, we had 
he corners of Armageddon. A 
e present had lived long in 
he Balkans. In the brief de- 
Jermany’s declaration of war 
', they had escaped from Con- 
‘Italy on a crazily overloaded 
mer. A Serbian girl had gone 


1914. On his way home to 
topped for a little whirl at 
life in Chicago. War inter- 
cation. A week later he was 
a commission; eight months 
aans picked him up, wounded 
romashell holenear St. Julien. 
months of hard captivity; 
rland and peace, broken now 
mother operation. 

aman spoke on the contradic- 
ish character, on which sub- 
oth wise and amusing. Some 
; deserve recording: 

‘I’m going to tell you,” he 
fiction and part historic fact; 
bly all true, nevertheless. It 
little drama I have made up 


id. 

tha, Turkish Minister of For- 
sits in his office, going over 
guches a bell, and Kemal, his 
ers. A fine, crafty old bird is 
and Kemal is obedient and, 
ry resourceful. 

says Tallat Pasha, ‘what is a 


10w, Excellency,’ says Kemal. 
is a Socialist?’”’ 

ou!’ says Tallat Pasha. ‘We 
ie Socialists. Here is a letter 
oublesome people in Berlin. 
‘e will be a Socialist confer- 
holm and we are to send at 
egates. Find me Socialists!’ 
, Effendi,’ says Kemal, and 


elapse and he returns. 

/no Socialists in Turkey,’ he 
ot know what they are; but 
‘in Turkey.’ 

, says Tallat Pasha. ‘Send 
vasaliah. He is a Jewish un- 
aay be almost anything. He 
‘cialist and bring two other 


asaliah is a deuced clever lit- 


.and two of his friends are 
hSocialists and sent to Stock- 
laty of money for expenses. 

» story is fiction; but that’s 
\ oe have happened. The 
js 


‘t Cut to Socialism 


faliah and his two associ- 
own stripe, appeared at 
fine preliminary conference. 
Tegistered at headquarters 
icialists, and got a rousing 
1 their comrades. Their 
when the Swedish President 
once asked them pleasantly 
‘Socialism they represented; 
i their credentials. 

‘saliahis a resourceful man on 
but here he was a little out of 
de tried to hedge; but the 
ad him down. 

ow,’ he said finally. 

+ know!’ said the president. 
eas Socialists and you don’t 
1001 you belong to! Where 
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been sent to Stockholm with orders to do 
everything the Germans told him to do. As 
for his associates, they knew nothing at all. 
They’d been eating well in Stockholm and 
they’d enjoyed the travel. Wasn’t that 
enough? 

““As you remember, the preliminary con- 
ference broke up ina disagreement and the 
real conference was postponed. The Ger- 
mans took the three Turkish Socialists back 
to Berlin. They’re now working eight hours 
a day with a professor of economics and an 
interpreter—studying Socialism. Back in 
Constantinople, an assistant of Kemal’s is 
rounding up the rag-tag and bobtail of the 
city and forming them into Socialist locals, 
with officers. This is done on the advice of 
Nassim Masaliah, who wants something to 
represent when he presents his credentials 
again!”’ 


GENEVA, August Thirty-first. 

The foot of Lake Leman and the head of 
the Rhone River divide this city into two 
parts. Half a dozen pretty bridges connect 
the New City, where I live, with the Old. 
At the head of each bridge stands a public 
Square. I say this by way of explaining the 
events of yesterday. Also, here and now 
I explain that I have been keeping to 
myself while doing a job of writing. Conse- 
quently I missed all the preliminary signs of 
trouble. 

I was buying some cigarettes in a little 
shop of the Old City when, glancing out- 
side, I saw a crowd gathered on the quai. 

“What is that?” I asked, rather glad to 
have an opening for a conversation with 
the pretty blond little woman who was 
counting out my change. 


A Demonstration in Geneva 


“Tt is a demonstration, monsieur, 
against the high cost of living,”’ she said. 
“You know,” she continued earnestly, “‘in 
Switzerland we have no king. The people— 
they are our king. When things are not as 
they should be we gather and protest. The 
people are the king in Switzerland!”’ she 
added, a little defiantly I thought; and I 
perceived that, from my accent, she took 
me for an Englishman. 

I strolled over to the quai. A crowd of 
all ages and of both sexes stood about, 
talking in groups. Over by the river wall an 
orator had just finished speaking and was 
carrying away the packing box on which he 
had stood. The crowd began to drift away 
in knots. It seemed as though everything 
was over. On my way up to the university, 
where I had an appointment, I stopped in 
an old bookstore. A sound of song inter- 
rupted my reading. I poked my head out- 
side; it was a procession. 

First came men and boys, roughly ar- 
ranged four abreast. They were singing the 
International; and singing it, somehow, as 
though they meant business. At the head 
of each section floated the red flag of Social- 
ism; here and there a particularly nasty- 
looking loaf of gray, hard war bread was 
carried aloft on a pole, by way of showing 
what it was all about. Behind the men 
straggled hundreds of women, some carry- 
ing empty market baskets, some dragging 
children. So far, though everything was 
grim and businesslike, there was perfect 
order. The policemen, strung along the 
pavement one or two to each block, re- 
garded the affair languidly. I had half a 
notion to break my engagement and follow; 
but there seemed little possibility of inter- 
esting events. 

By making this decision I missed a good 
deal] of action. Fifteen minutes later, as the 
procession approached the Hotel de Ville, a 
tramear drove across its path. Taking this 
as an affront, the crowd charged it, pulver- 
ized its windows with paving stones, dam- 
aged the conductor and the motorman, and 
resisted with stones and fists a charge of the 
police. I arrived on the scene of action in 
time to behold a street strewn with broken 
glass, and a crowd of people who looked as 
though they were suffering from emotional 
strain drifting backward before the steady 
pressure of the police. On a corner two 
sergeants of the local force, dignified and 
elegant in blue uniforms, soldierlike kepis, 
silver lacings and epaulets, were just com- 
pleting an arrest. 

Geneva has no hurry-up wagon, it ap- 
pears. The police had just chartered an 
open horse cab, wherein they were setting 
down, with great emphasis, a man and a 


woman. The man, a little fellow in a work- 
ingman’s smock, had a welt beside his right 
eye. The woman—large, fat, middle- 
aged—had her decent black bonnet knocked 
over one ear. She, like the man, was pale 
and set of feature; her expression seemed to 
indicate that she was in doubt whether to 
burst into tears or to bite a policeman. The 
cab drove away in the direction of the City 
Jail. Though I ranged the streets for half 
an hour, I saw no further action. A few 
small groups talked and gestured with great 
animation; and that was all. The riot, 
such as it was, seemed to be over. 

However, as [ left the hotel after dinner, 
I saw further signs. This building faces on 
a street; at its rear is a wide garden, run- 
ning down to the lake quai. In going to 
town I have been accustomed to walk 
through that garden and let myself out on 
the quai by a gate in the high iron fence. 
As I started to take my usual route the 
porter stopped me. 

“T’m sorry; but you can’t go by this 
route,” he said. ‘‘ We’ve locked the garden 
gate to-night.” 

I understood this precaution. Beside our 
hotel stands another with the same ar- 
rangement of gardens; beside that is the 
German Consulate. Last autumn that hotel 
was the center of a very pretty riot. Much 
rumor had been running about Geneva con- 
cerning a certain man, whom I shall call 
Mr. Koch. He was reputed to be the chief 
German spy in these parts, and he lived in 
that hotel. One evening, after a pro-Ally 
demonstration across the river, several 
thousand people came trampling across the 
flower beds and formal lawns, to call on 
Mr. Koch. By way of a visiting card they 
presented a rope. Mr. Koch was not at 
home. Scenting trouble, perhaps, he had 
gone the day before to a resort in the 
mountains. 

The mob, it appears, was not yet beyond 
listening to reason. The proprietor of the 
hotel made a speech from the balcony, as- 
suring the crowd, on his honor, that Mr. 
Koch was not in his hotel and would not be 
allowed to return. The mob hesitated; the 
police, taking advantage of the psychologi- 
cal moment, began a steady pressure and 
cleared out the garden. The crowd dis- 
persed, pausing only long enough to smash 
some windows in the German Consulate. 
Our hotel, it appears, was taking no 
chances; for we do harbor some Germans, 
besides an Austrian prince and a Turkish 
pasha or so. 

Yet, when we reached the Old Town, 
where such troubles always start, all was 
peace. The lake surface glittered back rows 
of electric lights; the moon made mystery 
of tangled, narrow hill streets. The cafés 
ran brimful to the sidewalks, and crowds, 
with the gait of leisure, strolled along the 
quais, singing and laughing—lovers mostly, 
or family parties. 


The Mob in the Square 


A cinema show with an American pro- 
gram flashed a luminous invitation. Ween- 
tered, and grew homesick while watching 
stock saddles and Indians, and trains 
threading the Colorado Rockies, and homes 
of wealth and fashion furnished with trad- 
ing stamps, and Charles Anderson foiling 
the sheriff, and Charlie Chaplin eating pie. 
Then,weary of a French three-reel domestic- 
triangle drama, we strolled out toward a 
Square that heads a bridge on the Old Town 
side. A block away from that Square we 
caught the murmur, the mixture of scream 
and roar, which emanates from a mob. We 
ran out into the Square. 

It was packed with men—mostly poorly 
dressed and young. Under the arc lights I 
could see their faces working, their arms 
waving. As yet there was no action. Then, 
oft by the lake embankment, I could make 
out some kind of struggle. From that di- 
rectiontheroarincreased. Andimmediately 
the mob started—with what purpose I do 
not know. I doubt if they knew, them- 
selves. From the rear yelling men pressed 
against me, and I must set myself to the 
task of getting my wife out of the current 
to the curb. It was difficult, for she is a 
small woman; I had to protect her with my 
own body while struggling against the gen- 
eral rush. 

When I had reached security and was 
getting my breath I saw that the crowd 
was milling about some center of disturb- 
ance and that the police were charging. 


They came across the square at a dogtrot, 
their silver braid and their epaulets making 
splashes against their dark uniforms. Each 
was carrying a long club, like a pike-staff 
sawed in two. On their flank skirmished 
some big fellows in citizens’ dress, whose 
very feet betrayed them for plain-clothes 
men. A second later they were plowing 
their way through the mass. 

At that moment I chanced to glance be- 
hind me. We were before a large and splen- 
didly lighted café. Along a balcony on the 
second floor a group of men and women in 
evening dress—doubtless a private dinner 
party—watched the row with chattering 
interest. Beside me were two gilded young 
Genevese men about town, whose form- 
fitted evening clothes gave them the effect 
of being corseted. They had taken chairs 
from the sidewalk section of the café and 
were mounted thereon. Their faces ex- 
pressed languid contempt. 

“What is happening over there?’ I ven- 
tured to ask the nearest. 

He shrugged his shoulders. . 

‘Much fuss for nothing!’ he replied. 


Bill Devery Methods 


Doubtless he believed this, too. He had 
dined well. We had no more conversation; 
for a plain-clothes man, feeling that our 
section of the crowd was too far advanced, 
charged us, and the gilded youths got down 
from their chairs just as he kicked them 
from beneath their feet. By this time the 
police were coming back with their arrests. 
I have grown accustomed of late to the 
ways of the Parisian police, who handle a 
peppery people with the maximum of tact 
and the minimum of force. 

These Swiss police, however, seem to 
hold with the ideas of Bill Devery in the old 
days of the New York force. The first man, 
in charge of two policemen, seemed to have 
been knocked out. As they hauled him 
along, half erect, his feet were dragging on 
the ground. The second, shoved ahead of 
his captors, resisted arrest. He was digging 
in with his heels. Beside him trotted a 
plain-clothes man who, at regular intervals, 
cuffed him on the side of the head. The 
next one was walking, with forced willing- 
ness, before a policeman who had wrenched 
his arms behind him in a jiujitsu hold. 

The rest of the police were clearing the 
square. I admired their method; they 
took advantage of the terrain. They split 
us into four sections, thus obtaining, like 
the German Empire, the advantage of in- 
ner strategic lines. One, with which I was 
numbered, they sent to the right along the 
lake embankment; another they forced to 
the left; another was herded up the narrow 
dark street which runs into the Old Town; 
and still another—this the largest and 
most dangerous—they clubbed along the 
bridge. Halfway across the bridge, the po- 
lice formed their lines. Beyond them, in 
the moonlight, we could see the crowd 
weaving and rushing. 

Ten minutes passed. Our part of the 
crowd was quiet and orderly; I perceived 
that the trouble, if it came at all, would 
come on the bridge. I approached a ser- 
geant and tried to explain that I was an 
American journalist and wanted to see the 
show. I got the same response that a 
Swiss journalist would have received had 
he approached a Broadway policeman 
holding fire lines with a parallel proposi- 
tion. And just then the murmur on the 
bridge turned into a roar. A flying squad- 
ron of policemen detached itself from the 
Square and ran to reénforce the hard- 
pressed line on the bridge. Dimly we could 
see forms piling up in the center of dis- 
turbance. Suddenly the crowd broke and 
went backward; the police cleared the 
bridge to the other side. 

This looked like the finish. But it 
wasn’t; for the crowd, driven backward, 
seemed to be rushing of its own motion 
along the opposite bank. ‘Going for the 
Germans!”’ chuckled someone in the 
crowd; and I got the point. Across there 
stood the German Consulate; the disturb- 
ers, with logic rare in a mob, had started 
for the true fountainhead of their troubles. 
I ran down to the next bridge and crossed; 
but I arrived too late. In the region of our 
hotel all was peace, save where a policeman 
or two kept stragglers moving along. 

However, as I learned this morning, the 
best fight of the evening occurred near the 
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German Consulate. A body of reserves 
had been drawn round it by way of precau- 
tion. As the mob came on, the reserves 
charged out to meet it. By this time the 
rioters, so often baffled by superior strat- 
egy, were in an unpleasant mood, and they 
showed fight. The reserves held on until 
the police from the bridge, swinging round 
the crowd, joined them and beat the rioters 
back with their clubs. One policeman 
had his arm broken, and two more are in 
the hospital this morning with internal 
injuries. 

The receiving hospitals worked all night 
with blacked eyes and cracked crowns. 
Seventy citizens of Geneva, including six 
women, are in jail this morning charged 
with disturbing the peace or violently re- 
sisting an officer of the law. I learn, also, 
that demonstrations, though none so vio- 
lent as this, occurred in other Swiss cities— 
it was a joint plan of the Socialists and the 
Syndicalists, who represent, roughly, our 
I. W. W. 

I could not help but sympathize with this 
demonstration; for the cost of living is 
ruinously high. It goes without saying that 
Switzerland has more food and better pros- 
pects of getting food in the future than 
Germany. But the prices of most com- 
modities are higher here than across the 
Border. This is because the German Gov- 
ernment has taken hold of the situation 
and enforced maximum prices for many 
standard commodities. 

Here, the Government, perhaps because 
it has carried along from month to month 
the thought of an early peace, has taken 
but few measures to insure reasonable 
prices. It has stopped the speculator; but 
before this happened the food gamblers had 
pretty nearly stripped the country of its 
accumulated supply. The people showed 
their teeth last night; and since, as the girl 
in the cigar stand said, the people are king 
in Switzerland, the federal authorities will 
doubtless be forced to take tardy measures 
of relief. 


MILAN, September Second. 

Crossing the Border from suspected 
Switzerland to suspicious Italy was hardly 
a pleasant experience. I have myself to 
thank. Usually, in crossing between bellig- 
erent and neutral countries, I keep on my 
person or in my baggage only such written 
matter as I need to establish my identity. 
The rest of my necessary documents—such 
as letters of introduction, notes and un- 
finished manuscripts—I post to myself at 
my new address, so that the mail censor 
may examine them at his leisure. 

This time, my caution lulled to sleep by 
recent good luck at the Spanish-French and 
French-Swiss frontiers, I carried every- 
thing—letters of introduction, letters lately 
received from America, copies of old manu- 
scripts, and notebooks. Hence a disagree- 
able hour of stripping, turning out linings 
and pockets, hot debate and fruitless ex- 
planation. I might have been there yet, 
and I should certainly have been forced to 
leave my papers behind, had it not been for 
an American in the Diplomatic Corps who 
was making the same journey. He had 
peeped through the windows of the deten- 
tion shed to see what was delaying the 
train; and he observed my fix. 


Shade and Scenery 


At once he sought out the authorities 
and vouched for me. So, when things 
looked blackest, I was suddenly released, 
with papers and luggage. Truth to tell, my 
passport—the fifth I have carried since the 
war began—makes me an object of sus- 
picion. The visé of either Spain or Switzer- 
land counts against a traveler at any Allied 
frontier—and my passport carries both! 

So they loaded us on the train that tray- 
els from the Italian side of the Simplon 
Tunnel to Milan. In peacetime the fastest 
express service runs from Geneva to Milan 
in six or seven hours. This run, to-day, 
takes nearly fourteen hours. The train had 
been held for the settlement of our case, 
it appears; for as soon as we established 
ourselves in the last vacant seats of the 
first-class section it started. 

In the passage through the Simplon Tun- 
nel, which runs under the Swiss-Italian 
frontier, we had crossed into a new climate. 
As we climbed the Alps on the Swiss side 
we were in rather cool and bracing summer 
weather; now the baking sun of Italy beat 
oppressively down upon us. During the 
burning middays of their hot summers the 
Italians keep interiors cool by pulling down 
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all window shades. The same rule, we 
found, is enforced on the railroads. Our 
seats were on the sunny side. Whenever, in 
order to glimpse the terraced mountains, 
we tried to lift the curtain a little, a relent- 
less guard rebuked us sharply and pulled 
it down. 

On the other side ran a long corridor, its 
curtains raised, since it was on the shady 
side. Through those windows we could, at 
first, catch glimpses of the scenery; but at 
every way station a crowd of passengers 
piled aboard, with that wealth of hand lug- 
gage which the economical European car- 
ries in order to evade the tariffs of the 
baggage car. Since there were no seats left 
in the compartment, they disposed them- 
selves on their baggagein the corridor—men, 
women and children; soldiers, civilians and 
officials. 

One more station, and I had given up my 
seat to make room for a party composed 
of a mother, a peasant nurse, and two well- 
behaved little black-eyed girls of one year 
and three years. A plump and pleasant old 
Italian who sat beside us followed suit. 
The mother, a Milanese—pretty, young 
and smart —took her eldest on her lap; 
the maid accommodated the baby. She 
looked—this maid—as though she were 
made up for a costume party. Covering 
her coarse black hair she wore a kerchief of 
figured satin, coffee-colored. It was fas- 
tened by a pair of silver pins, with heavy, 
embossed heads. Her waist and stockings 
were white, her skirt was red, and her apron 
was a kaleidoscope. 


The Talk of the Train 


The plump old Italian gentleman made 
the acquaintance of this party at once; 
and occasionally, when the mother grew 
weary, he would relieve her of the three- 
year-old, whom he would entertain with 
his watch chain or with the bunch of evil- 
eye charms hanging from his wrist. 

The ladies found that by squeezing they 
could make room for another; and so a 
seat was found for a raving beauty, an 
Italian blonde, who, the focus of every eye, 
had been sitting on her suit case in the cor- 
ridor. She had the true blond hair—not 
washed of color, but shot with light. She 
had a skin like clotted cream; a melting 
delicacy of feature; and great violet eyes, 
both fiery and soft. In her gray rajah 
traveling dress, her little hat, her neat 
American shoes, she was the last word in 
smartness. It was no surprise, therefore, 
to learn that she was just returning from 
Paris. 

Immediately she opened conversation 
with the mother and the plump elderly gen- 
tleman. Being northern Italians of the 
educated class, they used Italian and French 
with equal facility, slipping from one lan- 
guage to the other so often and abruptly 
that I doubt if they could have told 
which they were speaking. When it was 
French I understood; when it was Italian 
I understood just the same—by the ges- 
tures. 

Now the two women were talking clothes. 
How did I know? By the sweep of their 
hands across their figures. The beauty had 
seen such a dress in a window! How did I 
know that? Her white-gloved hands out- 
lined the window and the dress. About the 
neck it was marvelous—such lace! Her 
two hands flopped to her own fair breast+ 
bone and a rippling motion of the fingers 
spun out the lace. By similar pantomime 
I learned that she had entered the store, 
had inquired the price of a haughty sales- 
lady, and had found it frightfully, incredibly 
high. It is useless for northern peoples to 
study gesture; we can never attain to the 
heights of the most stolid Latin. 

Shifting to French, they spoke on social 
topics, and men. Such was the scarcity of 
men in Paris, observed the beauty, that 
officers on leave must dread the ordeal; 
they are pursued so shamelessly. Last 
week she had attended a tea where there 
were twenty women and two officers. 
Those women didn’t give them a chance to 
breathe! 

“In Milan,”’ put in the mother, “in Mi- 
lan, society resembles one of those chases 
in the moving pictures!”’ 

We crawled and stopped, crawled and 
stopped; and at every station we crammed 
on still more passengers. We were running 
now past the Italian lakes, a region of such 
incredible beauty as to resemble the vision 
of some fantastic painter rather than a 
combination of trees, earth, water, brick 
and stone. Whenever, peering past the 
crowd in the corridor, I could glimpse the 
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landscape, it seemed to me like a region 
asleep. September is usually the height of 
the season in the northern Italian resorts. 
Now the placid surfaces of the lakes were 
unbroken by boats; the driveways were 
deserted; the hotels had their shutters 
closed. [ 

Already I could perceive the change that 
had come over Italy since, in the late 
spring of 1916, I last saw the country. 
Then the war—for Italy—was less than a 
year old. Then trains ran and hotels ac- 
commodated guests as usual. Turin, where 
I first stopped at that time, seemed even a 
little more gay than usual; coming there 
from Lyons was like coming from war to 
peace. But this train looked like war; and 
so, by little signs—such as the condition 
of the stations and the dinginess of all 
painted objects—did the country in general. 
I noticed, too, the shabbiness of the uni- 
forms in comparison with their fresh smart- 
ness a year before—a sure proof of hard 
service. 

As we slid into the Lombard plain it be- 
came chokingly hot. I grew weary, very 


weary, of standing. So, of course, did the- 


Italians. But they made no special sign. 
In their sociable Latin fashion they had all 
got acquainted; to the very end they chat- 
tered like magpies and gesticulated like 
electric fans. 

At the Milan Station I had further proof 
that Italy is at war. I could get no porter 
to assist me with my hand luggage, which 
is complicated by a heavy typewriter. A 
flagman, just off duty, saw me toiling along 
loaded like a pack mule and offered, for the 
tip of a lira, to assist. When he dumped 
me on the sidewalk outside I found that the 
hotel omnibuses had been hauled off the 
run months before. It was useless for me 
to take a tramcar, as I was new to the city 
and had not the slightest idea where my 
hotel lay. 

The rest of the first-class passengers, I 
found, had lined up on the curb with bag 
and baggage, and were struggling for the 
little one-horse cabs that occasionally 
loomed in sight round the corner. I joined 
the struggle. On account of my ignorance 
of the language, it was half an hour before 
I secured at last a free taxicab, and was 
whirled to that old-fashioned hotel where 
Verdi lived out the last twenty years of his 
life, and where, as a tablet shows, he died. 


_The Beauties of Milan 


This hotel is famous for its cooking, 
which was why Verdi, gourmet as well as 
composer, lived there. But when, being 
by now very hungry, I asked for the dining 
room I found it was closed for the period 
of the war. “We simply couldn’t keep it 
going in view of the high prices and the 
scarcity of guests,’ said the manager. 
“ And we didn’t want to let down our stand- 
ards—our best cooks are all mobilized.” 

We sought a restaurant down the street, 
where, encountering an Italian friend, we 
were introduced to the great dish of the 
country—fresh figs and thin-sliced smoked 
ham. That sounds like a strange combina- 
tion—but try it! If you cannot get fresh 
figs, melon does almost as well. 


MILAN, September Fifth. 

Industrially and commercially, this city 
is the heart of Italy; in fact, the practical, 
energetic Lombard, with that local pride 
which always marks the hustler, will tell 
you Milan is first among Italian cities, and 
the rest nowhere. 

“A Milanese,’”’ runs a modern Roman 
legend, “‘was trading conundrums with a 
Neapolitan. 

“*My first,’ said the Milanese, ‘is R O; 
my second is M A; my whole is the capital 
of Italy.’ 

“«That’s easy,’ 
‘Roma’— Rome. 

““Not at all!’ 
‘Milan! ! 999 

Center of a great industrial region, 
which manufactures nearly everything, 
and especially silks, it is to the visitor the 
most pleasing industrial city in the world. 
Because it uses much electric power it is 
not sooty, like Pittsburgh or Lille; nor is 
it dour, like Manchester and Glasgow; nor 
matter-of-fact, like Lyons. The architec- 
ture and the general plan have the quali- 
ties of lightness and gayety, expressed in 
brick and stone, which suggest Paris. The 
old wars that surged over the rich Lombard 
plain spared some of its antique monu- 
ments, which still dot the center of the city. 

Concerning the Cathedral, that preten- 
tious exhibition of stone lace, I need not 


said the Neapolitan; 


said the Milanese. 


-gems—rattled like arm 


No. 


write. It is one of the fam amo 
the world; if for no other y 
architects differ so widel: 
cerning its merits. Two A 
from the Cathedral you are 
the Middle Ages—an old mar} 
rounded by palaces. At the 
street rises the battlement, 
used to defend the town. . 
The thing, however, whicl 
Milan in my esteem fro 
have ever seen is that singy 
the Galleria Vittorio Emmar 
Imagine, first, four ¢ 
and business buildings 
cades. Now it stand 
through these four blo 
crossing each other, an 
long. Imagine, then, th 
these streets have been 
to curb, covering the sp 
to wagon traffic. 
nice to cornice of the fou 
all of equal height— 
of frosted glass, comple 
pavement from rain 4 


also {of frosted glass. 
Galleria. 


The Cafés of thi 


No wheeled traffic travers 
pedestrians. It is cool i the 
ing summer weather; ii 
spring and autumn ra i 
tentious ornaments and 
it isnot beautiful. It 


New York, a concep 
But that is comparing 
At the risk of seem 
Yankee, I register my 0 
architecture produced i 


surges life. 
cipal cafés. 
doors if the weather pert 
with comfort, sit in 
eight months of the 
tables, almost always 0 
of the space from curb 


hour between nine o’clock 
and midnight, and you} 
procession, which comp 
in north Italian life, 
gaudy headdresses to 
beautiful women of fe 
soon acquired, you com 
appointments for t 
rather than to his club, | 
business man of Milan 
his chat before dinner. 
sounds from wall to wa 
bling hum of Italian co 
Now, because of the 
has become doubly int 
in the variegated styl 
give color to every grol 
home on leave, still sta’ 
and filth of the trench 
with rusty packs, str 
shops, cafés and pretty 
ful, animated eyes. 
the correct military t 
likely to be a well-set: 
form has attractive 
Dining in the Galle 
tention was called ta 


wore more jewels; af 
vinced me that they W 
tion. Whenever she wi 
many bracelets—all | 0 


“Munitions!” said 0 
“But from early in the) 
the beginning our gov 
the munitions situati 
than the other governm 
tumbled into the laps 6 
had money before. 
ago.” 

Milan is in this war W 
is working all the 
she belonged to Aus 
ago and holds a long 
rule. She has borne he ha! 

(Continued 
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~ at $15.00, 
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| The 
Jolonial Maid 
Sterling 


». simple yet distinc- 
e pattern of sterling 
ble ware. A period 
sign, yet of such a 
/aracter as to harmo- 
ize beautifully with al- 
yost any dining room 
tvice. All staple and 
acy pieces may be had 
the Colonial Maid at 
ittle less cost. 


Partial Price List 
bject to Market Changes 


assert Knives 

Per set of “Sg ‘$17.50 
ert Forks, 

Per set of six, mere: 50 

sssert Spo 

i> of: ai $16.50 

ible Spoons, 

' eel coat: 50 


‘ea Spo 
Set ot iPS $8. 50 
Salad Forks, 
Set of six, $15.00 
) Butter Spreaders 
Set of six, $11.50 
Bouillon Spoons 


Se 


The HALLMARK 
Watch for Men 


To produce the Hallmark 
ae Watch, a special committee of 


skilled watchmakers was ap- 
pointed from the stockhold- 


aa special 25 yr. gold fille 
1 he same movement in al4K solid 


21 jewel en, gold filled 


$18.00, 
20, $75.00, $100.00 and 


Le 
a 


oughlyreliable time- 
piece and 
in a number of dif- 
ferent grades at a 
great range in price. 


(the Hallmark, 17 jewels, adjusted 


0D LS=@§e 


7.) ce 


ers of the company, and 
nearly all leading watches 
of American and Foreign 
make were carefully inves- 
tigated. Bycombining the 
merits of the highest grade 
watches with their own 
ideas, founded on prac- 
tical experience, the 
Hallmark Watch was 
produced. It is a 
practical and thor- 


This is the Sign of Membership in 
The United Jewelers, Incorporated. 


is offered 


For $16.50 the 15 jeweled movement in a 
plain round case with flexible or ribbon 


The HALLMARK 
Bracelet Watch 
Like the Hallmark Watch for men, 


the bracelet watch was chosen after con- 
sidering practically every leading make, 
and today the Hallmark Bracelet Watch 
is recognized as the most consistently de- 
pendable of any small sized watch on the 
market at a moderate price. The illus- 
tration shows the actual size of the watch, 
which is supplied in two grades of move- 
ment (15 and 17 jeweled) in gold filled 
and 14K solid gold, round or octagon 
shaped cases, plain or engraved, regular 
or green gold, with flexible or black nb- 
bon bracelet. You will find the kind 
of bracelet watch you want in the 


Hallmark line. 


Hundreds of Jewelers Co-operating to 
Produce Merchandise of Higher Quality at 
Lower Prices 


case. 


HE story of The Hallmark Store goes back to four years ago. Seven 

jewelers, each from a different city, came together with one purpose. They 

discussed a plan of uniting a selected list of jewelers into an association to 
produce certain merchandise more economically than was possible under the then 
existing methods, and to fix a standard of quality as easy for the public to identify 
as the coins from the mint. Two months later forty-two jewelers met and 
formed The United Jewelers, Incorporated. 


Today there are over 600 members or stockholders. The combined annual business of the stock- 
holders exceeds $25,000,000. This fact is important for it gives you the reason why the Hallmark 
jeweler has an advantage over his competitor in giving you quality jewelry at economical prices. 


These 600 jewelers own and control The United Jewelers, Incorporated. The stock is 
offered only to selected stores—one in a city. Membership is obtained only by jewelers of pro- 
ven reliability in their community. These jewelers and no others can handle the Hallmark line. 


All the goods produced bear the trade mark The HALLMARK=an endorsement of quality. 
They are made in large quantities under a system that eliminates waste, and are sold and distrib- 
uted without a cent of unnecessary expense. The board of directors is composed of Hallmark 
jewelers who control all affairs of the company, and exercise a strict supervision for the 
maintenance of quality. : 


bracelet. 


For $26.50 the same in 14K solid gold. 
Other styles at $20.00, $25.00, 
$30.00, $35.00, $40.00, and up 


to 


$400.00. 


HALLMARK 


Plate 
Hallmark Plate is 


planned to equal in 
quality any plated sil- 
verware on the market. 
It is made with a stipu- 
lated quantity of silver 
in every piece and a spe- 
cial method of finishing, 
Insuring longer wear. 
While the illustration is 
small it gives you some idea 
of the exceptional dainti- 
ness of the design, That the 
price is lower than others 
is a striking illustration of 
the saving afforded by co- 
operation. 


Partial Price List 
Knives and Forks, 

Set, 60feach, $11.75 
Tea Spoons, 

Per set of six, $2.50 
Table Spoons, 

Set of six, $5.00 
Dessert Spoons, 

Set of six, $4.50 
Salad Forks, 

Set of six, $4.50 
Butter Spreaders 

Set of six, $4.25 
Bouillon Spoons 

Set of six, $4.00 


| Set of six, $9.75 . . | z 
| Oyster Forks, The Hallmark jewelry stores are safe stores, economical stores, up-to-date stores. The Saturday De ey tends a 
Set of six, $8.00 E : P f D b 1 ill al 3 f h i * | H lid ff : Bersyispooar 
vening ost of December | st will advertise a few of their special Molhday olferings. | Each... 1 $2/00 
| Sugar Spoon, 
cattle 
10 eat ork, 
Each ; | Each . $1.50 The Dixie Pattern || 
\ 4, 
—— SSSSESEeEeE_—— = = — = Wy 
= J ewelers =— 1 
at 
San Jose Waterbury Bellevue Butler Fort Worth 
Santa Ana Willimantic Indiana Here is a list of cities where Hallmark Stores are now Union Hill Cambridge Charleroi Marshall 
Canada Florida Attica located. See if there is one in your town. If so, look Vineland Canton Coatesville Orange 
Brantford,Ont. Arcadia Auburn for the sign in his window. If not, you may address any | New Mexico Chillicothe Corry Plainview 
. Hamilton, Ont. Miami Bluffton inquiries or orders direct to this office. x Soe te qndinnati get! Pore artes 
t London, Ont. Tampa Brookville a A Sy ew Yor olumbus uquesne San Angelo 
2 Colorado West Palm Bech Columbus The United Jewelers, Incorp. ’ 54 Maiden Lane, N. x: City Albion Conneaut Easton Utah | 
j Canon City Georgia Crawfordsville : : Amsterdam Coshocton Ephrata Logan 
Montrose Columbus Decatur Emporia Springfield St. Louis Auburn Defiance Franklin Ogden | 
tk Connecticut Valdosta East Chicago Fort Scott Waltham Trenton Batavia Greenville Greenville Vermont || 
Bridgeport Idaho Elwood Fredonia Wareham Vandalia Bath Hamilton Harrisburg Brattleboro | 
Danbury Boise Evansville Hiawatha Westboro Montana Beacon Ironton Hazleton Burlington | 
Deep River Caldwell Fort Wayne Hutchinson Westfield Anaconda Binghamton Jackson Jersey Shore Montpelier } 
B ch Derby Idaho Falls Frankfort Independence Williamstown Billings Catskill Kent Lancaster Newport | 
bi 23 Hartford Kellogg Franklin lola — : Wovurn Bozeman Cooperstown Lancaster Lehighton Rutland | 
NW Meriden Moscow Gary Junction City Worcester Butte Corning Logan Lewistown St. Albans || 
: Middletown Twin Falls Greenfield Manhattan Michigan Great Falls Cortland Loudonville Lock Haven | Washington \| 
i New Haven allace Hammond Marysville Alpena Kalispell Dunkirk Mansfield McKeesport Colfax 
i New London Illinois Indianapolis Neodesha Ann Arbor Lewistown Elmira Marietta Meadville North Yakima 
oO Norwalk Alton Kendallville Sabetha Battle Creek Miles City Fulton Marion Monessen Pasco WA 
t South Norwalk Arcola Kokomo Topeka Calumet Nebraska Geneva Massillon New Castle Roslyn 
’ ° Stamford Arthur La Fayette Kentucky Detroit Alliance Gloversville Medina New Kensing’n Sedro Woolley 
‘dino Torrington Aurora Laporte Ashland Escanaba Broken Bow Herkimer Middleport Oil City Spokane 
é Wallingford. Belleville Lebanon Bowling Green Ironwood Columbus llion Mt. Vernon Osceola Mills Tacoma 
Bloomington Michigan City Cynthiana Jackson Fairbury Ithaca New Bremen Parkesburg Vancouver 
Canton Peru Elizabethtown Kalamazoo Falls City Little Falls Norwalk Pittsburgh Walla Walla 
Centralia Rensselaer Frankfort Lansing Fremont Lockport Oberlin Pittston West Virginia 
Champaign Richmond Franklin Ludington Grand Island Malone Painesville Pottsville Cameron 
Chicago Rochester Fulton Marine City Hastings Medina Piqua Reading Fairmont 
Clinton Seymour Harrodsburg Marquette Lincoln Middletown Portsmouth Scranton Morgantown 
Dixon South Bend Lexington Mt. Clemens Lyons Mt. Vernon Salem Sharon Weston 
Du Quoin Union City Louisville Muskegon Nelson New York Sandusky St. Marys Wheeling 
East St. Louis Valparaiso Paducah Negaunee Norfolk Norwich Sidney Uniontown Williamson 
Edwardsville Vincenne~ Louisiana Owosso Omaha Oneida Springfield Vandergrift Wisconsin 
> Elgin Washington New Orleans Petoskey O'Neill Oneonta St. Marys Rhode Island Antigo 
Evanston lowa Maine Minnesota Ord Ossining Toledo Newport Appleton 
Freeport Algona Bangor Bemidji Pawnee City Oswego Warren Westerly Ashland 
Geneseo Atlantic Eastport Crookston Pierce Palmyra Wash’n C. H. | South Carolina Beloit 
Granite City Bedford « Maryland Duluth Plattsmouth Penn Yan Wellington Charleston Burlington 
Havana Burlington Cumberland Ely Schuyler Plattsburg Wilmington South Dakota Chippewa Falls 
Jacksonville Clinton Salisbury « Glencoe South Omaha Port Jervis Woodsfield Aberdeen Clintonville 
Joliet Corydon Massachusetts Hibbing Superior Poughkeepsie Wooster Dell Rapids Delavan 
Kankakee Council Bluffs Athol Minneapolis Wahoo Rochester Oklahoma Lemmon Eau Claire 
Kewanee Des Moines Attleboro Montevideo Wayne — Rome Alva . Mitchell Elkhorn 
La Salle Eagle Grove Beverly New Richland West Point Salamanca Bartlesville Pierre Fond du Lac 
Lewistown Eldora Brockton Pipestone York Saranac Lake Blackwell Redfield Jefferson 
Lincoln Fort Dodge Clinton Rochester Nevada Saratoga Spgs. Chandler Sioux Falls Kaukauna 
Macomb Humboldt Fitchburg St. Cloud Winnemucca Schenectady El Reno Watertown Kenosha 
Mattoon Iowa Falls Framingham St. Paul New Hampshire Syracuse McAlester Tennessee Milwaukee 
\ Moline Mason City Gardner Virginia Concord. Utica Muskogee Chattanooga Monroe 
i Monmouth Mt. Pleasant Gloucester Winona Franklin Walton Oklahoma City Greeneville Neenih 
' Morrison Northwood Gt. Barrington} Missouri Keene Warwick Okmulgee Knoxville Oconto 
Mount Carmel Onawa Lynn Boonville Lancaster Watertown Pawhuska Nashville Rhinelander 
Mt, Sterling Ottumwa Marblehead ’ Brookfield Portsmouth Watervliet Prague Trenton Ripon 
Oak Park Red Oak Middleboro Chillicothe New Jersey _ Waverly — Stillwater Union City Sheboygan 
Olney Sheldon Milford Excelsior Spgs. Atlantic City White Plains Tonkawa Texas % Superior 
i A Peoria Shenandoah Natick Fulton Dover Yonkers Oregon ; Amarillo Washburn 
RK Catalog Pontiac Sioux City New. Bedford Kansas City Jersey City North Dakota Oregon City Austin Watertown 
Rockford Tama Newburyport Macon Morristown Minot Pendleton Ballinger Waukesha 
4) ages of gift suggestions. Springfield Toledo North Adams Marceline Mt. Holly Ohio Roseburg Beaumont Wausau 
, Silverware, hundreds of Sterling Washington Northampton Marshall Newark > Akron The Dalles Belton West Bend 
| d every piece Hallmark Streator Kansas Orange Mexico New Brunswick Ashland Pennsylvania Childress Wyoming 
i Leo cry: A copy of this Taylorville Arkansas City Pittsheld Moberly Passaic Ashtabula Bentleyville Coleman Cheyenne 
: upplied f ree by your local Tuscola Caney Plymouth Richmond Paterson Athens Blairsville Cuero Lander 
2 or mailed from this office Waukegan Chanute Provincetown Sedalia Rutherford Barberton Bloomsburg Dallas Hawaii 
| : Woodstock Coffeyville Southbridge St. Joseph Trenton Bellefontaine Bradford El Paso Honolulu Kd 
= —————————— = Nw 
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TRUCKS : 


Note the massive strength of the DIAMOND T Factory efficiency has enabled us to tun 
shown above. Every part is made to carry far such a truck at a favorable price. | 


more than the normal load. | 
Our business has become nation wide 


DIAMOND T construction withstands the very little selling effort. 
strains and smashing blows that 
shorten the life of lighter trucks. 

enables us to serve a few newd 


The DIAMOND T has a vast reserve each month. Prompt shipment 
strength. Not one has ever worn out. | DIAMONDT|_ being made on stock chassis. 

Stock SIRENS | 
L 


7 
\ 


Greatly increased factory capacit! 


Nor has this extra strength reduced We invite correspondence from! 
operating efficiency. No truck will class dealers where we are nt 
travel farther on gasoline, oil and tires. represented. 


Our policy has always been to build the best eign eo: pee 5, Thre a 
truck that can be built. We are determined to Tons, $2200 Model R, Five Tons, $4600 
keep the DIAMOND T in the lead in strength— __ Model S3)\ UN chioesraacs Al Prices fot 
durability—simplicity—efficiency. ‘ Full specifications and illustrations will be sent on™ 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 4*1g.35239inSe 


ued from Page 70) 
¢s war of unprecedented kill- 
7 no café orchestra has per- 
he war began. Up to last 
breach of good manners to 
4 in your own home. 
- way down the stairs of an 
se, I began humming a tune. 
a) who accompanied me gave 
r(uke—people who heard me 
flided, he said. But in the 
illeria two excellent orches- 
oon and evening, and crowds 
way to listen and applaud. 
t voices singing in the full, 
or float through the windows 
nd over on the Carso, one of 
yi in the game, headed by the 
a/1al who has held his job since 
gvas hammering its way across 


Goriele. © 
»( that the Italy of the tour- 
sent, is dead. It was not so 


J2] roamed in luxury through 
Italy, feeling that they had 
aito themselves. Your tourist 
pilusive snob in existence; he 
1en relieved from contact 


; though preéminently indus- 
ulation of any art pilgrimage 
} That most famous of all 
| ardo da Vinci’s Last Supper, 
ably fixed in the plaster of 
- Monastery. In some re- 
Jies are second only to those 


jepicture, I understand, has 
7 protected with either sand- 
‘he galleries are all closed to 
the priceless pieces, such as 
iitials of the Virgin, are gone 
id secret place. 


its From the Air 


ef the Cathedral was its set 
i windows, which streamed 


s| st by a piece of inferior mod- 
msidered worth saving. And 
<-even to one whole altar— 
1/7 solid banks of sandbags. 

\afairly easy aéroplane flight 
’ lines, is taking no chances. 
fact, been raided once; and 
p: have been frustrated only 
n( of the Italian fighting planes. 


LYENCE, September Ninth. 
‘o take back a little of what 
Italy of the tourist. Flor- 
of Beautiful Things, still 
y pen house for all who come 
s, however, she is unique 
Hities. Her past is her main 
x By displaying what 
‘left behind them she gains 


oy utterly what amounts to 
ory. And, though we are at 
‘urist flood is dammed, still 
ik ngs. 
ni students of art, untouched 
‘ain; to shut up the galleries 
em away and give a final 
h el and pension business, al- 
ined. It is hard for anyone 
Of beauty in his nature to 
€:e; so Italian soldiers from 
i 1\e peninsula often find occa- 
e day of their leaves here, 
g| eager tips to custodians and 
to the hotels. 
ae the copyists. Some of 
ui’ men, and therefore mobi- 
zwever, are either women or 
W», finding long ago that they 
tk to this way of earning a 
t: old masters locked up, they 
Nonly work they can do. 
‘tspring I found that every- 
i) ing as wide open as ever. 
at, Italy, which had hitherto 
ly Austria, declared war on 
tantly the Germans worked 
Bishing hate against Italy. 
} Florence began to receive 
therto esteemed German 
what the aircraft of kultur 
to Florence. 


‘ galleries and palaces, and 
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As Florentines tell me the story, these 
fiery missives always threatened two struc- 
tures in particular—Giotto’s Tower and the 
Pitti Palace. It is easy to see why the Ger- 
mans picked Giotto’s Tower. A vote among 
painters and architects would probably elect 
this as the most beautiful piece of building 
in the world. It is almost the symbol of 
Florence. Its destruction would be anirrep- 
arable calamity. 

The Pitti contains merely one of the three 
greatest Florentine art collections; the 
Germans appear to have picked it, instead 
of the rather more meritorious Uffizi and 
Belle Arti, because it is also a royal palace. 
Thus, to deliberate injury they would add 
delicious insult. ’ 

Florence, though a pretty long flight 
from the lines, could be reached by bomb- 
ing planes; and it would be nearly impossi- 
ble to drop a bomb anywhere near the 
center of the city without destroying some- 
thing irreplaceable. 


Sandbagged Treasures 


So, with due regard for her practical ne- 
cessities, Florence took precautions. Inthe 
great galleries you miss some of the most 
famous and valuable of the large canvases— 
perhaps I had better not state which. Of 
course the beauty and value of a painting is 
not measured by its-size. Many of the 
greatest, including most of Fra Angelico’s, 
are tiny pieces of canvas or wood, which 
could be carried away under a man’s coat. 
These smaller pieces are still on exhibition; 
the guards and custodians, I believe, have 
been instructed as to what to do in case of 
a raid. 

Such great structures as the Cathedral, 
Giotto’s Tower and the Signorial Palace 
cannot be protected, asa whole. However, 
the most valuable sculptures and carvings 
in the Cathédral are covered by sandbags. 
Some eight to ten feet from the ground, 
Giotto’s Tower has a frieze carved by the 
master himself —that same frieze over 
which Ruskin raves through chapter after 
chapter. A scaffolding, heavily sandbagged, 
protects it. Across the square is the Bap- 
tistery, with its famous bronze doors. They 
are now inclosed in loose wooden cases, 
packed with sandbags. 

Next to the Signorial Palace is the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, a little gem of an open gallery, 
where, before the war, the unemployed of 
Florence used to sun themselves about the 
pedestals of half a dozen great statues. The 


two most valuable of these—Cellini’s Per- 


seus With the Medusa Head and the antique 
Rape of the Sabines—are covered by high 
sheds packed with neat rows of sandbags. 

Michelangelo’s David, at the door of the 
palace, is only a copy—it was discovered 
years ago that life in the open air was bad 
forthe original. That originalis elsewhere— 
also sandbagged. The Fountain, at the 
other corner of the palace, has been simi- 
larly treated; the structure that confines it 
runs almost to the tablet in the pavement 
marking the spot where Savonarola died. 
So it goes with most exposed objects of 
great artistic value. 

Michelangelo’s Tombs of the Medici, the 
height of Renaissance sculpture and of the 
master’s creation, are protected, too, but 
in such a manner that they may still be 
seen. This has been done very ingeniously. 
I shall not go into details, but it is probable 
that a direct hit from even the heaviest 
bomb would not even scratch them. Most 
of Giotto’s work, being in the form of fres- 
coes low down among the ornament of 
great churches, is already protected by layer 
after layer of heavy masonry. These works, 
therefore, are still open to inspection. 

A few other famous pieces are shut from 
sight, owing to special necessities of war. 
For example, the old Palace of the Medici, 
with Gozzoli’s joyous Procession of the 
Magi in its private chapel, is now police 
headquarters for the city. The police are 
too busy to bother with strangers, so the 
chapel is closed. Yet when all is said, these 
few exceptions are scarcely missed in the 
general beauty of Florence. 

Living by art and the tourist, Florence is 
hard hit. What has happened tothe hotels 
I have described before. Her retail trade 
was mostly of commerce in art or near-art; 
that, too, is flattened out. I should say 
that half of the dealers in art, antiques and 
curios have closed their doors. One goes 
down streets of drawn shutters, which re- 
call those of Paris in the first winter of the 
war. Ten thousand people, skilled and usu- 
ally high-priced workmen, were employed 
in the business of reproductions. Honest 
workmen all, it was not their fault if the 
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\ pr.A.Reed 
Fea) } Cushion Shos 


Fulfilling 
Your Desire for 
“Extra Value” Footwear 


pee is something more than superior 


style-individuality and distinctive refine- 
ment in a pair of Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoes. 


There is a foot ease and comfort that will 
surprise, enthuse and satisfy you. 


10e€S 


For Men & Women 
The Original and Genuine Cushion Shoe 


““Need No Breaking In.’’ Your feet will rest 
firmly on the resilient, velvety-like cushion insole. 
Shocks to your body are literally ‘“‘absorbed.” 
Then, too, there is healthful protection against 
heat, cold and dampness. For the insole is a perfect 
non-conductor of heat and cold. 

J. P. Smith Shoe Company and John Ebberts Shoe Com- 


pany are pioneer makers of cushion shoes and exclusive 
manufacturers of the genuine Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoes 
for men and women. 


The trade-mark, stamped on the sole of every Dr. A. Reed Cushion 
Shoe, is your assurance that you are procuring the real article— perfectly 
made of first-quality leather and materials. 


AQGQUTUOUTVONNOGQSQQQTE0QQG00H0S0N00R00UNONG8HQGGGQQGUCCSIONTAGANGSUOUOOONOHSOOROOOGDIONOQDROSSQSOOQ0O0 SC UUNTHHOOONUUNONCGGHAQQQ0Q0ODDOAUNOREOOCGROQOONOGROOQQOOOONTOGEQOOAOUGGVOOAOOOEOOCOAGOOGOOOUONONOA 


Aw 
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We havea dealer in every city. Write us for 
his name and a cross-section showing the con- 
struction of the genuine Dr. A. Reed Cushion 
Sole. Address either maker. 


mm 
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S 


J.P. SMITH SHOE CO., CHICAGO ; q| 
Makers of Men’s Shoes y) 
JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO. K 
BUFFALO 2) ‘3 
a Makers of Women’s Shoes 
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HE satisfaction re 

ceived for the amount 

you pay is the true 
measure of value —not the price 
per pair. You can buy shoes for 
less, but you can not get the long 
service, perfect fit and lasting style 
of The Florsheim Shoe. 


Eight to Ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


There’s a Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the season’s 
correct styles. His name and 
booklet on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


The Monitor— 
Fits every 

foot — 

Look for 

name in 

shoe 
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LEATHER BELT 
1S, SS A) Bl (Cals ES 

Packed in a beautiful, ribbon- 

tied gift box, a Live Leather 
Belt, made of genuine leather, 
fitted with a rust-proof, roller 
bar buckle, makes a most 
acceptable Christmas gift. 


Live Leather belts are Com- 
fortable, Durable and Dressy. 


Your dealer probably has them in 
stock. If not, send $1.00 for belt illus- 
trated, stating size and find out what 
real Belt Comfort means. 


Fully Guaranteed 
Send for illustrated booklet 


The Live Leather Belt Co., Inc. 
_ 524 Broadway New York 


et Us Play 
Santa Claus 


if takes money 
to make a good 
Christmas—more this 
year than ever. And 
other expenses are 
also greater. Let us tell ° 
you how to fill this gap 
by making your spare 
hours pay. Write to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


973 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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middlemen worm-holed one of their Medici- 
period chairs and worked it off on an 
American millionaire as a genuine antique! 

As a matter of fact, there exists a legiti- 
mate demand for reproductions—from mu- 
seums and from people who love the genuine 
enough to want the imitation. This trade is 
dead. One or two workshops are still mak- 
ing pete on order, for museums; and that 
is all. 

For a time, as hotel after hotel, shop 
after shop, went into bankruptcy, war sui- 
cides were common. Sad among these 
cases was that of the Man Who Looked 
Like Roosevelt. The resemblance, they 
say in Florence, was so startling that our 
Teddy, on his trip round the world, called 
on his double—he kept a book shop—and 
presented him with a signed photograph. 
With the horror of the war and the state of 
his business, he went mad. He tried to 
drown himself in the Arno, and was pulled 
out; he tried to hang himself, and was cut 
down. His second attempt at drowning 
himself succeeded. 

Finally Florence, driven back on her 
own resources, found ways and means. A 
humble canning factory helped most of all 
to revive the prosperity for this home of 
art; for Tuscany, of which Florence is the 
metropolis, bursts with fertility, and these 
are the days when all perishable foods must 
be consumed or rendered imperishable. 

So Florence has taken a little heart, and 
has settled down to the condition of an 
average Italian town, living on itself—not 
on the outside world. The cafés at night, 
the avenues and squares in the cool of the 
evening, have even a little touch of gayety. 
It is all native; for, though she keeps open 
house for the tourist, he comes but little. Of 
which I can give no better proof than this: 

Yesterday I visited San Marco, the con- 
vent first made famous by Fra Angelico, 
the Heavenly Painter, and afterward by 
Savonarola. It is still open for the fee of a 
lira at the door. Fra Angelico, as all the 
world knows, decorated with a _ sacred 
painting every cell of his fellow monks. 
Now in that cell which holds the painting 
of the Annunciation I brushed away a 
spider web, stretching from post to post of 
the door. 


FLORENCE, September Twelfth. 

I am, I profess, ordinarily quite indiffer- 
ent to what I eat, provided only that it 
comes in sufficient quantities and at fairly 
regular intervals. My friends and family 
say that I never know what I am eating. 
That period of my life is past. In this war 
world, I find, the matter of primitive food 
occupies a good deal of my thought an 
attention. ; 

Breakfast, as we understand the meal, is 
an institution unknown in France, Italy 
and Southern Europe in general. Upon 
rising in the morning you have coffee, with 
a roll, and perhaps fruit or marmalade. 
Luncheon comes early, usually at twelve or 
half past; there the Continental makes a 
heavy meal. Americans and Englishmen, 
resident in France or Italy, soon get the 
habit of the country and lose the taste for 
a heavy breakfast. 
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Our coffee at Milan came with bread, but 
no butter. To make up for that we had a 
little pot of honey. On a saucer beside the 
cup was one tiny square of lump sugar. 
Really, the little thing would not have 
looked unduly large or loud if set in an art- 
jewelry ring. It mildly flavored the coffee. 

That very day we found a way to beat 
the game. Feeling indisposed in the hot 
weather toward dinner, we repaired to a 
café in the Galleria and ordered hot choco- 
late, with biscuits. The chocolate was 
sweetened in the pot; but the waiter, 
through some flaw in the system, brought, 
also, two little sealed wax-paper bags, each 
containing a mathematically measured 
teaspoonful of sugar. Glancing carefully 
about, lest the police should discover me in 
the act, I slipped the two little bags into 
my pocket; and so we had enough sugar 
for breakfast next morning. 

Thus every afternoon while we were in 
Milan we had hot chocolate, whether we 
wanted it or not, and held out the sugar. 
In Florence, however, the afternoon choco- 
late comes unsweetened. Our allowance of 
sugar with morning coffee is that same 
measured teaspoonful. 

Last night I heard a woman, who owns 
houses, lands, motor ears and jewels, talk 
long and earnestly with her attorney over 
a purchase of sugar. She had been offered 
at private sale twenty-five kilos, or about 
fifty pounds. The question was, first, 
whether it had not been stolen—so great a 
quantity looked suspicious, she thought; 
and, second, whether she could legally have 
so large a quantity in her possession. 

This has been a red-letter day in my 
gastronomic history of the war. I have 
eaten white wheat bread for the first time 
in six months—and have done so legally. 
I went to tea at the villa of an American. 
Like most of the famous old Florentine 
villas, it was once half country residence 
and half farmhouse. The farm and the ap- 
paratus for working its products have come 
down intact through the ages. He makes 
his own wine on the place; he presses out 
his own olive oil; and every autumn his 
workmen thresh out his wheat with a flail 
and grind it in,a primitive mill. 

Now the war law of Italy provides that 
aman may keep for his own use flour made 
from wheat grown, threshed and ground on 
his own place. Not for him the eighty per 
cent milling and the mixture with other 
grains! He may grind as he pleases. So he 
grinds it white. He has not enough for 
steady all-the-year consumption, but only 
for special occasions. At this moment I 
contain three genuine American beaten bis- 
cuits and two slices of lemon layer cake. 
Even after this excess, I found it hard to 
be a hypocrite and say that I had enough; 
but I felt as though I was wantonly wast- 
ing gold dust. 

Let me not imply that I am not getting 
enough to eat. Italy is taking care of the 
food supply, seeing that all get enough and 
that no one gets too much. I am merely 
pointing out that when a man is deprived 
of his accustomed rations he realizes how 
much of a slave he is to his most primitive 
appetite. 


CUTTING UP Thi MELONS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


no more starve a factory to enrich a few 
individuals and have it remain profitable 
than you can starve the earth and have it 
give forth bounteous harvests. 

But just as the factory will not be denied, 
so the human beings who are stockholders 
refuse to be held off. It is not within the 
bounds of human nature for stockholders 
to remain content when their company is 
making enormous earnings and paying 
them nothing. And so the stock dividend 
has arisen. It gives the stockholder some- 
thing without giving him any immediate 
cash. To manage a corporation so as to 
satisfy the equally exacting demands of the 
stockholders, of the best interests of the 
property itself and of the United States 
Treasury, will require, under the new tax 
laws, a degree of business agility and acu- 
men that is rare indeed. 

Perhaps the two hundred per cent stock 
dividend paid early this year by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation roused more criti- 
cism and dispute than any other. This was 
in addition to a very large increase in cash 
dividends. But at about the same time, 
and shortly thereafter, the company began 
to borrow huge sums at very high rates of 
interest, first by means of notes and then 


by a new issue of preferred stock. Why 
should this company have cut a melon at 
the very time it was forced to borrow? 

Charles M. Schwab is the managing 
genius and largest stockholder of Bethle- 
hem Steel. One of his closest advisers 
recently made the statement to me that 
neither Mr. Schwab nor his immediate as- 
sociates wanted to declare a stock dividend. 
But they had to increase the capital of the 
company in some fashion, because of the 
enormous increase in their business; and 
large stockholders outside the management 
refused to give their consent to any increase 
that did not include a plum. This explana- 
tion is certainly plausible in view of Mr. 
Schwab’s previous refusal to listen to the 
suggestion of large outside stockholders— 
in all probability the same ones—who in- 
sisted upon the company’s issuing ten 
shares of new stock for one old one when the 
old stock was selling in the market above 
five hundred dollars a share. Having re- 
fused this first request from brokerage in- 
terests to turn his company into a medium 
of stock speculation Schwab was probably 
in no position to refuse a second request 
and still retain their support. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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FINE FOR CHE 


Because it is beautiful in desig 
is put up in an individual Xi 
useful present, too, because it 
very light and comfortable. 
or will send prepaid upon receipt 
Price: 50c 35¢ 

DEALERS: Order from your j 
Catalog including women’s gar 


IVORY GARTER CO,, 


New Orleans, U 
New York Sales Office, 


f-7 dealer can- 
j not supply you, 
write us. 


90% of auto accid 


to rain-clouded windshields. It 
unless you can see ahead and on: 


Will Clear the Windshield 
top and bottom. It slides in the 
Cleans instantly —fits any t 
cluding Fords—used with or 


garages, eve’ 
does not carry, send his name 
of car, and we'll supply you. 


TRI-CONTINENTAL CORP" 


Delicious Fresh P: 
This season's crop, direct from trees to yo 
ana pecans packed tight with toot: hsome ! 
flavored. Healthful and nutritious. Ri 
soldier boy some of these sweet, fresh, 
larger quantities 30¢ Ib. Delivered any¥ 
LACOUR PLANTS 


Old false teeth bought F 


mail. Goods held 12 days subject to ne 
Mail to G. Randolph, 922 Hearst Bldg. 5 
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Your Soldier—A Merry Christmas! 


! 
D “Yo try tomake up for the loneliness of absence, fo express love and pride— 


many, nany nothers and sweethearts and sisters and brothers and fathers are wondering 
ue al to do for their ony thes EAT STV, @s-lide! 


22 SP—Folding rubber wash basin in 

khaki case, with soap box and wash 
‘ Te cloth iawn Sins ot ie $1.75 

2 SP—Khaki checker- i 

board, pocket for check- 

GES, COPOU... e's 50c. 21S P—Soldier's*‘house- 

wife,"’ a khaki roll con- 

taining Scissors, buttons, 

FIVERR MEIC ets rane is $1 


essing case of khaki, with 
rand blades, shaving brush, 
ick, styplic stick, menthol 
bi paste, tooth brush, soap 
| eloth, sewing set, hair 
wb, rubber sponge, talcum 

$3.25 


N this page are twenty-eight Christmas gifts, — 
sensible, soldierly, patriotic presents actually for 
service, each one carrying the sentiment of home, 


24 SP—Fountain pen in 
the shape of a cartridge, 
with ink tablets. Pen 
and tablets. .... 90c. 
Extra tablets, box . 10c, 


4 SP—Shoe brushes and 
paste combined, in khaki 
OAC eels -seeunw's 90c, 


of love, and of Christmas-tide. The illustrations 
show the very things that the soldiers themselves 
have been selecting in the greatest numbers from 


" 23 SP—Khaki wrstiae folio containing 
the many hundreds of items shown on our counters. 


pencil, posi cards, and gummed-edged 
stationery forming ‘self envelopes .. $1 


jaki case containing neces- 
‘ye care and comfort of the 


me... Sie :90c. 5 SP—Kigki cose to So it is really a soldier’s own page. 
Fi yt bes"? 2 c 
CHR k t6 Se. Make your selection from this page, and send us your order by 


mail. You may prefer to send the package yourself. But we are fully 
equipped to take this entire responsibility and to send your Christ- 
mas package direct to your soldier, free of delivery charges, and 
wrapped up just as you would do it, in white tissue paper tied witha 
bit of red, white and blue ribbon, and a Christmas card enclosed. 


If we are to send your package to your soldier, please accompany 
your order with his clearly-written name and address, as well as 
your own name and address; also your personal card if you desire. 

We will deliver to American Camps by Christmas 
Day, if you get in your order by December 15th. 


26 SP— Photograph frame of khaki, 
two-fold, with flap. ...... 50. 


7 SP—Khaki tobacco pouch, 
rubber-lined, place for pipe 
and matches...... 75c. 


20 SP —C ‘lear non- rustable Tene 
mirror, in khaki case . . 90. 


For Christmas ‘‘Over There,’’ we have made arrangements 


in Paris and London for the purchase of gifts, preserves, 
canned food, candy, warm clothing—anything—and for the 


prompt forwarding of packages direct. By sending your 
order by cable at a small additional charge this arrange- 
ment makes it possible to receive your order to within a 
few days of Christmas. 


8 SP-Silver wrist-waich, Kitchener strap; 
radium dial, unbreakable crystal . $12 


28 SP—Very useful knife, fork 
and spoon set, closing to the size 
ofa pocketknife; bonehandle $1.85 


27 SP—Pocketknife with can opener 
and other necessary blades . $1.50 


ashlight, with 
be attached to 
out buttons $1.50 


Address all orders to 
10 SP—Khaki handkerchiefs, at12 loc» 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
15c. and 20c. each, and in silk at . SOc. New York 
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14 SP—All-wool mackinaw 
boot, to wear at night. Send 
us the shoe size... . 85c. 


13 SP— Atdominal band 
of all wool. Medium 
weight, $1.25; heavy $1.50 


17 SP—Regulation 18 SP—Regulation 
khaki color socks,  all-wool helmet, with 
16 SP—Four-piece set allwool,nottoothick protector front and 
(wool mixture), consisting for comfort. Sizes back .... $2.65 
15 SP—Felt slipper, softand of regulation scarf, wrist- 94% to11% $1.25 
warm, navy or gray. Sizes 6 lets, cap, gloves... . $3 Natural color wool 
wie fel ensues $1.35 and colton medium 
weight socks . 55c. 


19 SP—Regulation 
sleeveless sweater, 
heavy and warm, 
made with neck 
band; all wool. Sizes 
361044 .... $4 


20 SP— Ro guioton all-wool 
sweater, close-fitting cuffs, two 
pockets, V-neck; heavy and 
warm. Sizes 36 to 44 . . $7.25 


ulation style 
2 olive drab, 


& 


12 SP—Regulation spiral se 
ECS ale ou svisiidite \s) se 3410 $3.25 toll 


Send us a standing order, to be sent to your soldier once a week, every two 
Isn’t that a happy thought? Ask one of the boys at the front! 


“SMOKES ” SWEETS BOOKS" 


All-year-round Christmas joy! 
weeks, or if you want only once a month. 


_GOOD-CHEER BAG 


lisis a Red Cross Christmas 

d for you to send to soldiers 

perhaps may not have so 

py, 2 Christmas as your own 

| The following bag would 

d Tazor, shaving soap, sweet 

4 olate, chewing gum, pencil, 
; a ‘s, dominoes. 


2, each item wrapped in 
2, and we will see 

i} 

] 

a 


© paper and tied with red 
om:—to contain tobacco and 
the bag reaches a soldier 

needs your Christmas 


NECESSITY KIT 

This idea was taken from an 
English Field Force kit, and is 
highly practical and necessary. 
It contains thefollowing articles: 
Two Turkish towels, two khaki 
handkerchiefs, pair boot laces, 
cake of soap, writing paper and 
pencil, one pair natural color 
wool-and-cotton socks, tooth 
brush, tooth paste, wash cloth. 
It is $2. 

There is nothing a soldier ac- 
tually needs more than these 
necessities from home, every few 
weeks. 


American “smokes’’ mean 
more, to our boys than almost 
anything one can think of. $1 will 
buy five packages of ‘‘smokes,”’ 
two cans of tobacco, three bags 
of tobacco, properly packed to 
send. 

Send us $5 tosupply ‘“‘smokes 
for your soldier every two weeks 
from Christmas through Febru- 
ary 19th, 1918. Or tell us just 
how much you want to spend, 
and how often you want to send. 


For $1.50 the Wanamaker combina- 
tion candy box of chocolates, peanut 
brittle, coconut candies, butter scotch, 
gum drops, peppermints, package chew- 
ing gum—all carefully wrapped and 
packed. 


For $3, cake and cookies (homemade), 
a package of dates, a bar of milk choco- 
late, a bottle of lemon drops and one of 
lime drops, and a package of pepper- 
mints. 

What could make a soldier happier 


than a box of these ‘‘sweets”’ at regular 
intervals of a week or two? 


$1 will buy four of the pocket- 
size edition specially made for 
the soldiers. This edition in- 
cludes the classics, in prose and 
poetry. $1 will buy four novels 
that have been popular during 
the last year or so. 

Send us a five-dollar bill, your 
soldier’s name and address, and 
we will supply him with four 
books every two weeks from 
Christmas Day through the 
nineteenth of February, 1918. 


Will You Let Us Help ? Through the Wanamaker Service. 
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H OW do you heriow 


‘Your Nose KOW;S 


Such a promise you have in 


in the Blue Grass section of Old Kentucky. Their pure frag 
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it’s T) Aanksgivin x 


& $) 


By the appetizing fragrance of Turkey that fills the house. | 
appealing! What a perfect promise of the feast to come! ei | 
fragrance of a fine tobacco, likewise, is the perfect promise of a p 
fect smoke—“Your Nose Knows.” | 


Cfuxedo — 


The Perfect Tobacco 


Its pure fragranceis the fragrance of Nature. Therich, ripe Burleyle 
of which Tuxedo is blended are the sunshine tips of the best plants g1 


Nature’s guarantee of excellence—“Your Nose Knows.” 


Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly in the (GUARANTEED TO 5A SATISE 
\ 28 ia MONEY BRN F 


palm of your hand to bring out its. full ESE 
aroma. Then smell it deep—its delicious, 
pure fragrance will convince you. Try this 
test with any other tobacco and we will 


let Tuxedo stand or fall on your judgment— 


** Your Nose Knows ”’ 


Guaranteed by 
4) 
he DL oN Vo 


INCORPORATED 


,1ued from Page 74) 
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\Cutting by Rights 
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for each three of the old ones he holds. The 
stockholder receives a letter from the com- 
pany, which acts as a certificate, technically 
known as a privilege or right, there being 
one certificate for each share he owns. 
Thus, if he owns three shares of old stock 
his rights are enough to enable him to buy 
one new share at par; but if he owns only 
one share of old stock his one right gives 
him the opportunity to buy only one-third 
of a share of new stock. 

The rights are bought and sold just like 
stock. The value depends, of course, upon 
how much the old stock sells in the market 
above its par value. In the case we have 
supposed one right would entitle its owner 
to only one-third of a share of stock; and 
there is no such thing as a third of a share. 
But by selling the right to a person who has 
two other rights, or by buying two more 
rights himself, the owner can then cash in 
on his privilege. To figure the value of 
rights is a ticklish job. Brokers mostly use 
an algebraic formula; and brokers are often 
very weak on algebra. 


The Dividend Hall of Fame 


Besides, the formulas in use never seem 
quite to fit the case. Each issue of rights 
differs a trifle from nearly all others. Then, 
too, the market movements in both rights 
and stock have a way of upsetting all 
mathematics. The prices of rights and 
stock do not always run in logical accord. 
The small and uninitiated stockholder, at 
least, never quite knows which will profit 
him most—to subscribe for the new stock; 
to sellit or hold it; to sell short at once and 
cover with the new shares when issued; to 
sell part of his old stock and replace with 
part of the new; or to sell the rights. A 
fev brokers who think they understand 
these rights sell in and out, scalp and 
arbitrage from rights to stock and back 
again, and often make or lose a neat sum 
of money. 

It is no simple matter to say which 
branches of industry or which particular cor- 
porations have cut the largest and juiciest 
melons. It may occur irrespective of time 
or occasion, or it may be conditioned by 
great swings in the tendencies of certain in- 
dustries toward poverty or riches. 

Thus, no one any longer expects many 
melons from the railroads, though perhaps 
even the most adverse conditions in the rail- 
road world will not prevent three companies, 
the Reading, the Burlington, and possibly 


the Lackawanna, from further enriching _ 


their ownersin thisspecialfashion. Such, at 
least, is the prevailing Wall Street opinion. 
But it was not many years ago when rail- 
road melons were the fuel that kept the 
stock exchange boiling. The Canadian 
Pacific, the Great Northern and Illinois 
Central—these could always be counted 
upon for a slice of fat bacon. The Lacka- 
wanna was even more fecund; but it was 
such an excessively good thing that a few 
millionaires selfishly kept it all to them- 
selves. For a time, also, the Lehigh Valley 
went through the same opening up process. 

Even as recently as 1913 the Union 
Pacific relieved itself of an awkward burden 
of riches only by an extra dividend of thirty- 
three and a third per cent. The express 
companies and the Pullman Company rev- 
eled for a time in melons; but their hey- 
day seems to have passed, or at least its 
resumption is considerably delayed. 

War, of course, strikes here, there and 
everywhere. It throws untold riches into 
the laps of this or that industry, while 
neglecting others. There are spectacular 
revivals of companies almost given up for 
lost; even of whole national industries like 
shipping and shipbuilding. Novelties like 
aéroplanes and submarines are taken up on 
a great scale. Farming becomes profitable. 
But for the actual realization and distribu- 
tion of corporate profits on a large-enough 
scale to be a national feature we must turn 
to certain allied and basic industries that 
were already well established before the 
war, and even at that time included many 
strong and successful members. There are 
other worthy candidates for the dividend 
hall of fame, but front seats will surely be 
occupied by what might be ‘called the 
mineral industries and those derived from 
them, such as oil, copper, brass, zine, alu- 
minum, nickel, chemicals, explosives, steel, 
machinery, metal work and tools. 

Pretty nearly everybody knows that the 
greatest money factory in the world has 
been the group of companies that started 
out for themselves in 1911, when the United 
States Supreme Court split open the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. These Standard Oil 
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No Underwear Weariness 


IPPRINGTEX never makes you “underwear weary.”’ 

It doesn’t pull against your every movement like 
many underwears. ‘Springtex gives you the ease and 
freedom of your own skin. 


The million little springs in the Springtex fabric “give 
and take” with every movement of the body and pre- 
serve the shape of the garment, despite long wear and 
hard washings. The warmth of the soft, fine Springtex 
fabric is equal to that of heavy, bulky garments. 


Springtex is wonderfully durable. It has twice the 
tensile strength of the ordinary underwear fabric, and 
is reinforced wherever strain comes. S'‘pringtex can’t 
rip or tear, bind or sag, shrink or irritate. 


See S'‘pringtex at your dealer’s. Men’s union suits and separate garments 
at popular prices. “Remember to buy it—youw ll forget you have it on.” 


Utica Knitting Co. Write for the Springtex Test 


Makers Let the fabric speak for 

itself. Let Springtex 

Salesrooms prove itself by test 

—you make the 

350 Broadway test. Write 
today. 


STRETCH 
IT AND 


WATCH IT 
SPRING BACK 


Remember _ 
to buy it ~ | 
|You'll forget, 

| you have it on. 


THE SOLDIER 
NEEDS THIS 


So does the hunter, the 
fisherman, the motorist and 
all other lovers of the great 
outdoors. 


CEEBYNITE COMPASS 


read by night as well as day, float- 
ing dial with N. and S. points 
luminous with a radium material 
(no lighting of matches on a windy 
night to get direction). 
$3 50 AT DEALERS OR 
s POSTPAID 


(Gold Filled Case $6.50) 
A dependable, faithful guide in 


daylight or darkness in unfamiliar 
country, at all times. A jeweled 
compass of unerring accuracy 
backed by a responsible manufac- 
turer. 

If dealer cannot supply you or prof- 
fers something ‘‘just as good,"" don't 
be swerved, order direct from us. 


Taylor Istqufpe nt Co ampantes 


ROCHESTER? 


Save Magazine Mone 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 
is the largest in the world, furnishes any magazine 
or newspaper, at amazingly low prices, 
and gives quick, accurate, reliable service. Our 
listing more than 3,000 
1918 Catalog periodicals and club 
offers, is a money-saving revelation. Send us your 
name and address on post card today and get this big 
catalog free. Do it now. t eee 
Agents Wanted ‘Vit. cr.t 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 
114 Brooks Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


KeepHIMFit’s’coMF Ykit’ 
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companies have to a supreme degree illus- 
trated the fact that sometimes one can eat 
his cake and have it too, and that the sum 
of the parts exceeds the whole. 

Literally there seems to be no limit to 
the dividend possibilities of these concerns. 
Despite a formidable increase in competi- 
tion, and the death or retirement of many 
of the older men who built up the great 
original success, these Rockefeller units 
have declared cash and stock dividends to 
a total of about seven hundred million 
dollars since the Standard Oil Company 
was dissolved in 1911. Nearly half a 
billion dollars of this has been in cash. 

Whether this amazing fertility is due to 
the sound structure John D. Rockefeller 
and his associates erected, or whether it is 
due merely to the accidents of the war and 
the unexpected increase in the demand for 
gasoline, is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss. The remarkable feature is the 
way in which profits continue to grow, even 
after huge stock dividends have been de- 
clared. 

Now it is obvious that when a company 
gives new stock to its shareholders—that 
is, declares a stock dividend—it does not 
add a single cent to its property. But the 
Standard Oil companies seem able to keep 
on increasing their stock and likewise add- 
ing proportionately to the total cash divi- 
dends disbursed. 

It would be tiresome to relate many in- 
stances of Standard Oil prolificness. The 
classic case is that of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. This corporation 
started its independent career with but 
one million dollars of stock, which was ob- 
viously too small in proportion to its profits, 
with the result that the stock actually sold 
at seven thousand dollars a share. Almost 
immediately this dangerous congestion of 
wealth was relieved by giving each owner 
of one share a present of twenty-nine new 
ones, upon which dividends as high as 
twenty dollars a year have since been paid. 
But even then the rush of profits to the 
head continued to be so serious that the 
diluted stock ran up this year to nearly 
a thousand dollars a share and the un- 
distributed surplus climbed up to about 
sixty million dollars. So the stockholders 
have been forced to save the company 
from again becoming perilously opulent by 
voting themselves another stock dividend, 
this time of only about three hundred per 
cent. 

The Ohio Oil Company, the South Penn 
Oil Company, the Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, and several others, have done nearly 
as well. One other concern, which has only 
five million dollars of stock, will surely be 
compelled to cut a melon soon, because it 
has a surplus of about forty million dollars 
and its stock sells at more than eight hun- 
dred dollars a share. 


Melons Found Underground 


It is often said, in explanation of such 
productiveness, that the large dividends of 
oil and mining companies should not be 
considered dividends at all, but rather a 
using up of the capital itself. Oil, copper, 
zine, sulphur, and the other mineral prod- 
ucts, come from the bowels of the earth; 
and when they are used up there is no 
more to draw upon. They are not per- 
manent investments, like railroads or fac- 
tories. This is true, but only to a certain 
extent. Often the so-called oil and mining 
companies are engaged in manufacturing 
to fully as great an extent. Often they add 
to their deposits of oil or other minerals as 
fast as any deposit is used up, thus always 
in reality keeping the capital intact. Then, 
too, many of them have paid such large 
dividends that the capital has been re- 
turned to the shareholders time and time 
again. Finally, many have deposits of ore 
that will last for generations. 

Sulphur production has been one of the 
most remunerative industries since the war 
began, and has attracted perhaps the least 
public attention. One concern, the Free- 
port Texas Company, started about the 
time the war got under way, and most of 
the stock fell into the hands of a few 
well-known bankers in the city of New 
York. Very shortly the original investors, 
who had put in between one and two 
million dollars, were allowed to subscribe 
to one million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars of new stock at one hundred dollars a 
share when it was selling on the market at 
about four hundred dollars a share. Cash 
dividends as high as forty per cent were 
paid on the stock, and then, early this 
year, the stockholders received a present of 
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fourteen and two-seventh shares of new 
stock for each share of old stock. The new 
stock is paying four dollars a year in divi- 
dends and sells for about forty-four dollars 
a share. This is doing pretty well for a 
beginner! : 

Perhaps the most curious instance of 
colossal profits is that afforded by the 
Union Sulphur Company, which was taken 
up by a Standard Oil man in the early 
nineties. It was known that this company 
owned land under which was enough sul- 
phur to last the world for centuries; but 
four different previous companies had tried 
to get the sulphur out and failed, and, 
besides, a great many workmen had been 
killed by poisonous gases. Finally the 
ingenuity and ability to solve what seemed 
unconquerable problems enabled the Stand- 
ard Oil man to mine the sulphur, and for 
years he had the only supply in this coun- 
try. But he kept the capital stock down 
to two hundred thousand dollars, and be- 
fore the war began the dividends were at 
the rate of one hundred per cent a month. 
What they have been since the war started 
the imagination hesitates to conceive. But 
there is no way of finding out, so closely 
held is the stock. It is known, however, 
that an offer of ten thousand dollars a share 
recently did not succeed in bringing out a 
single share. 


The Burden of High Profits 


One of the largest melons now being 
fattened is that of the Aluminum Trust, 
whose products are naturally in greater 
demand than ever before. From the United 
States Government alone it has one order 
for a million aluminum flasks. Offers of 
from seven hundred to eight hundred dol- 
lars a share do not bring forth any stock, 
though the dividends are only ten per cent. 
The explanation is not far to seek. The 
capital stock is twenty million dollars, but 
the company has put four times that 
amount back into its property from un- 
divided profits. Once before, in 1909, it 
paid a huge stock dividend, sixteen million 
dollars, or five hundred per cent, and evi- 
dently the owners are eagerly waiting for 
another. Likenearly all other ‘‘gold mines,” 
this one is owned by very few persons— 
not more than two or three hundred. 

It is a rather gradual transition from 
what are generally considered the mining 
to the chemical industries. They are very 
closely related, and it might be more ac- 
curate tosay that the Aluminum Company 
of America, for example, is engaged in the 
chemical rather than in the mining industry. 
We are inclined to think of industrial chem- 
istry as something new in this country; but 
before the war began there were numerous 
strong and successful concerns, whose earn- 
ings, however, have multiplied enormously 
in the last few years. Such are the General 
Chemical, Grasselli Chemical, Dow Chem- 
ical, Solvay Process, Semet Solvay and 
Union Carbide companies, whose regular 
dividends, extra dividends and stock divi- 
dends have come forth in never-ending 
profusion. 

But naturally the one concern in this 
general group of allied chemical industries 
to benefit most extensively by the war has 
been the Du Pont Powder Company, which 
happened to be the largest manufacturer of 
explosives in the country. No concern has 
had a harder struggle to find ways of get- 
ting rid of its profits. Twice within a few 
years the old company has been split open, 
so to speak, in order to distribute profits by 
means of additional differently named stock 
and bond issues; and the succession of 
regular and extra cash dividends, along with 
an immense dividend in Anglo-French 
bonds, is a story too familiar to repeat. 
Owned for a century by one family, its 
unparalleled creation of wealth in the last 
few years has been too much for the hereto- 
fore quiet-mouthed Du Ponts. They have 
quarreled among themselves, and fought 
for possession of a block of stock whose 
ownership was in doubt. 

The fact that this block of stock was 
sold for eight million dollars before the war 
and is now worth about sixty million dollars 
tells the story. 

Even without considering the United 
States Steel Corporation, which will still 
have hundreds of millions of profits after 
liberally increasing the cash dividend upon 
its ocean of what was once watered stock, 
and after paying the largest tax ever con- 
ceived of in the world’s history, it may be 
stated that the steel, metal, tool and ma- 
chinery trades form a group that has cashed 
in remarkably well on account of the war. 
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,Last January we introduced the Doble-Detroit 
yiam Motors Car. It was exhibited at the larger 
ae Car Shows. 


‘Its recognition was instantaneous—its endorse- 
at almost universal. 


In less than a month the Doble-Detroit Steam Car 


| “arrived’’ as no other car has ever arrived. 
The ten months that have passed since the intro- 
| . . 

tion of the Doble-Detroit have been months of 
structive development. 


Demonstrating cars have been built. They have 
%n tested and proved. They have been exhibited in 
I larger cities of the country. 

re new factory has been secured. The Sales organ- 
Zion has been perfected. Patent protection on the 
Nlusive features of the Doble-Detroit has been sup- 
Inented and amplified. 


And today more firmly than ever we are con- 
ced that the ultimate car is the steam car. 


And just as firmly do we believe that the Doble- 
Aroit is the nearest approach to the ultimate that 
é yet been achieved. 
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: The World Will Find It, We Firmly 
| Believe, In the Steam-Propelled Vehicle 


Today the Doble-Detroit is being manufactured in 
the new commodious plant of the Doble-Detroit Steam 
Motors Co. By early Spring demonstrating cars will 
be in the hands of distributors throughout the country 
and more extensive productions will be well under 
Way. 


Today—more than a thousand Doble-Detroit dis- 
tributors and dealers constitute one of the strongest, 
most representative Sales organizations in the entire 
motor car field. 


Today the Doble-Detroit Steam Motors Co. has 
entered upon the herculean task of filling orders for 
$20,000,000 worth of Doble-Detroit cars actually con- 
tracted for by Doble-Detroit dealers. 


= 


And of Equal Importance— 


Today the revolutionary character of the Doble- 
Detroit achievement and the fundamental soundness 
of the principles involved in the development of the 
Doble-Detroit Steam Car are recognized by the United 
States Patent office in the unusually sweeping patent 
protection that has been accorded them. 


Doble-Detroit Steam Motors Co., Detroit, Michigan 


The Convertible Sedan 


The Convertible Coupé 


NGENIOUS improvements give the new Lex- 
] ington Convertible Sedan, at $1785, advantages 
that add greatly to convenience and utility. 

For winter it can be entirely enclosed—as shown; 
—warm but well ventilated, with wide plate glass 
windows that permit sunshine and clear vision. 

For summer the side panels can be entirely re- 
moved, leaving not a single obstruction from front 
to rear! (The top remains permanent.) 

Why carry these panels around during the many 
open months in order to have them during the few 
closed months? You don’t lug your overcoat around 
in July simply because you will need it in Decem- 
ber! No more will the economical motorist haul his 


Lexington Motor Company, Mfrs., Connersville, Ind., U. S. A. 
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And | Now, More Practical Closed Cars 


window panels around in summer when he can bet- 
ter leave them at home and reduce his upkeep 
expense by eliminating this excess weight —now that 
Lexington has produced this new-type Sedan. 


And in case of sudden showers you can quickly 
attach the one-minute storm curtains, from the 
inside. These curtains are snugly stored out of 
sight in a specially designed compartment in the 
ceiling over the driver. 

This car is beautifully appointed. A dome light 
in the tonneau ceiling and high quality whipcord 
and broad lace feature the interior. The wind- 
shield is of the finest limousine construction with 
an adjustable visor for bad-weather driving. The 
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doors are fitted with massive coach handle 
substantial Yale locks. 

The advantages of the Sedan apply wi 
force to the four-passenger Convertible 
$1510. 

Let your Lexington Dealer demonstra 
cars—or write to us for detailed information 

Model “‘R”’ five-passenger Touring Car, 
iliary seats, $1585 ; four-passenger Spor-tour, 
and five-passenger Convertible Sedan, $1785. 

Model ‘‘O” four-passenger Clubster, $13 
four-passenger Convertible Coupé, $1510. 

All prices f. 0. b. factory and subject to change 
out notice. 
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QUALITY FOLKS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


stealing about her hunched shoulders she 
straightened, showing a spark of the spirit 
with which they were more familiar. She 
wrenched her body free of them and pointed 
a tremulous finger at the door. The two 
sisters stole out, feeling terribly guilty and 
thoroughly miserable. 

It was not the Aunt Sharley they knew 
who waited upon them that dusk at supper. 
Rather it was her ghost—a ghost with a 
black mask of tragedy for a face, with eyes 
swollen and reddened, with lips which 
shook in occasional spasms of pain, though 
their owner strove to keep them firm. With 
their own faces tear-streaked and with 
lumps in their throats the girls kept their 
heads averted, as though they had been 
caught doing something very wrong, and 
made poor pretense of eating the dishes 
that the old woman placed before them. 
Such glances as they stole at her were side- 
long covert glances, but they marked 
plainly enough how her shoulders drooped 
and how she dragged herself about the 
table. 

Within a space of time to be measured 
by hours and almost by minutes she seemed 
to have aged years. 

It was a mute meal and a most unhappy 
one for the sisters. More than once Aunt 
Sharley seemed on the point of saying 
something, but she, too, held her tongue 
until they had risen up from their places. 
From within the passageway leading to the 
rear porch she spoke then across the thresh- 
old of the door at the back end of the din- 
ing room. 

“You, nur nobody else, can’t turn me 
out of dis house,’’ she warned them, and in 
her words was the dead weight of finality. 
*“An’ ef you does, I ain’t gwine leave de 
premises. Ise gwine camp right dere on de 
sidewalk an’ dere I means to stay twell 
de policemens teks me up fura vagrom. De 
shame of it won’t be no greater fur me ’n 
*tis fur you. Dat’sall!’’ And with that she 
was gone before they could answer, if in- 
deed they had any answer to make. 

It was the next day that the Daily Eve- 
ning News announced the engagement and 
the date of the marriage, which would fol- 
low within four weeks. Congratulations in 
number were bestowed upon Emmy Lou; 
they came by telephone arid in letters 
from former schoolmates, but mainly they 
came by word of mouth from townspeople 


who trooped in to say the things which 


people always say on such occasions—such 
things, for example, as that young Mr. 
Winslow should count himself a lucky man 
and that Emmy Lou would make a lovely 
bride; that he should be the proudest 
young man in the Union and she the hap- 
piest girl in the state, and all the rest of it. 
Under this outpouring of kindly words 
from kindly folk the recipient was radiant 
enough to all appearances, which was a 
tribute to her powers as an actress. Be- 
neath the streams of her happiness coursed 
somber undercurrents of distress and per- 
plexity, roiling the waters of her joy and 
her pride. 

For nearly a week, with no outsider be- 
coming privy to the facts, she endured a 
situation which daily was marked by harass- 
ing experiences and which hourly became 
more intolerable. Then, in despair, seeing 
no way out at all, she went to a certain old 
white house out on Clay Street to confide 
in one to whom many another had turned, 
seeking counsel in the time of trouble. She 
went to see Judge William Pitman Priest, 
and she went alone, telling no one, not even 
Mildred, of the errand upon which she was 
bound. 

The wide front porch was empty where 
the old Judge spent most of his leisure 
hours when the weather suited, and know- 
ing as she did the custom of the house, and 
being, for a fact, almost as much at home 
beneath its roof as beneath her own, Emmy 
Lou, without knocking, walked into the 
hall and turning to the right entered the 
big sitting room. Its lone occupant sat up 
with a jerk, wiping the drowsiness out of 
his eyes with the back of his hand. He had 
been taking a cat nap on his ancient sofa; 
his long white back hair was tousled up 
comically behind his bald pink brow. 

“Why, hello, honey!”’ he said heartily, 
rising to his feet and bowing with a quaint 
ceremonial gesture that contrasted with 
and yet somehow matched the homeliness 
of his greeting. ‘‘ You slipped in so quiet 
on them dainty little feet of yours I never 
heared you comin’ a-tall.” He took her 
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Interesting Facts 
on Food Cost 


In Food Value 


A 12-cent Package of Quaker Oats Equals Twenty Eggs 


It Equals 2% lbs. of 
Round Steak 


It Equals 6 Ibs. of 
Fresh Fish 


Numerous foods which are commonly served cost from 
five to ten times as much as do luscious Quaker Oats. 

The average mixed diet, measured by food value, costs 
you four times as much. 


Each $1 Saves $3 


So each dollar spent for Quaker Oats saves at least $3 
on your table cost. A liberal use of Quaker Oats will make 
living cost lower than in old times. 

And you will be better fed. You will have new food 
enjoyments. For the oat stands supreme among grain foods, 
in nutrition and in flavor. It is our sovereign vim-food. It 
is the best-balanced food we know. 

Use Quaker Oats in bread and muffins, in cookies, pan- 
cakes, etc. Note the added delights. This is more than a 
breakfast dainty. It is Nature’s master food. 


uaker Oats 


The Superlative Flakes 


choice oats yields but ten pounds 
of Quaker. 

Yet this extra quality costs you 
no extra price. You get it when 
you ask for Quaker Oats. In these 
times above all times you owe that 
to yourself. 


Quaker Oats, the world around, 
is the favorite oat-food. That is 
due to a matchless flavor derived 
from selected oats. 

In making Quaker Oats, all the 
puny, starved grains are discarded. 
We use the queen grains only —the 
rich and flavory oats. A bushel of 


12c and 30c per package in United States and 
Canada, except in Far West and South 
where high freights may prohibit 


An Aluminum 


Cooker for $1.00 


This aluminum double cooker is made 
to our order to cook Quaker Oats in an 
ideal way. No flavor is lost, no aroma. 
The oat flakes are perfectly cooked. 


It is large and heavy, made to last a a oe 
lifetime. Cereal capacity, 214 quarts. xtra Heavy 
Over 700,000 homes are now cooking Made to Order 


Quaker Oats in this way. Now we want 
every home to have one. We supply only 
one cooker to a family. 

Send us our trademarks—the picture 
of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five 
Quaker Oats packages, or an affidavit 
showing the purchase of five packages of 
Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with the trade- 
marks or affidavit, and this ideal cooker 
will be sent to you by parcel post, prepaid. 


We require the trademarks or affidavit as 
assurance that you are a user of Quaker 
Oats. The trademarks have no redemp- 
tion value. This offer applies to the 
United States and Canada. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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1000 YEARS AGO 
GIRLS REBELLED 


at the slow processes of the needle and the distaff 
as the only avenues for women to earn money. 
There’s no doubting that. But they kept on 


stitching and spinning, because nothing better 
offered. And the money, even when earned, was 
almost too little to be seen. 


money”; a club which has no 
fees or dues, and whose members 
are represented in all parts of the 
United States. It was organized 
by The Ladies’ Home Fournal fif- 
teen years ago, and since then it 
has grown larger every year, and 
its members have earned alto- 
gether more than half a million 
dollars. 

Every member works, 
member earns. 


Then the time came when in- 
telligent girls, with energy and 
time to spare, and especially the 
“home” girls and women who 
did notcovetaregular “ business” 
position but still wanted to earn 
spending-money of their own, be- 
gan to inquire into the modern 
opportunity. It came to them— 
through a Club: a Club com- 
posed solely of girls and women; 
a Club “with one idea: to make 


every 


Any girl in America can join the Club, and, indeed, 
any girl can receive full information about it without 
binding herself to join, and without expense, by address- 
mg headquarters as below. All that 1s necessary is to 
be a girl, to desire to earn money, and to be willing to 

‘‘do your bit’’ in the way of work. Ask particularly 
Sor the little book, ‘‘Girls Who Made Good.’ 


Headquarters of THE GIRLS’ CLUB, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
971 Independence Philadelphia, 


Safe TMK tox INFANTS and INVALIDS 


ASK FOR 
and GET 


The Original | : 


Nourishing 
Delicious 
Digestible 


For Infants, Invalids and Growing Children. 
The Original Food-Drink For All Ages. 


ORDER THIS HIGH GRADE 
XMAS GIFT FOR “HIM” NOW 


A Genuine Leather Combination Card Case and Bill 
Fold, 5 x 3 inches folded; 5 x 8 inches open (4 times size 
of illustration). Has many useful pockets, Perpetual 
Calendar, Stamp Book, Identification Card, etc. 

The Biggest Bargain Ever Offered for the Money 
Made in 3 grades at the following prices, postpaid:— 
In Genuine Seal Grain Leather te 8 ee rene zi. 25 


In Genuine Morocco Leat t 1.85 
In Genuine Seal Goat Teather Calf Lined - 32. 50 


““HIS’?’ NAME ENGRAVED IN GOLD FREE 
Write name to be engraved plainly. 
Packed in fancy Xmas Box, 10c extra. Sent by Insured Parcel 
Post, 5c extra. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Orders 
filled promptly. Remit by Bank Draft or Money Order only to 


NORTHWESTERN LEATHER GOODS HOUSE, 1910 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


exible Fly Bae 


The famous steering sled with Kee runners 
A real ‘ which 


Square, Pennsylvania 


Rich Milk, Malted Grain Extract in Powder, 
Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price. 


ENTIFICATION CARD 


veo uy 
ad 


ques se0md “yurp E270 10 eau)}} moun Jo 
duva NouvoauNnsal 
? 


Give them a 


, 
Sy An always welcome gift for youth of all ages. “snow-mobile”’ 
= means healthful fun and companionship. New construction includes grooved 
runners of chrome nickel steel which prevent skidding and increase speed and control. 
All-steel front adds durability, flexibility and accuracy of steering. No more dragging 
of wet feet and wearing out shoes. Prevents colds and saves doctor's bills. So strong and 
scientifically made that it Unless it bears this trade- 


outlasts 3 ordinary sleds mark it isn’t a Flexible Flyer 
Sold by hardware and department stores, nine sizes, 3 to 84 ft. : = 
S L ALLEN & CO 
Philadelphia 


Free Offer $ontfners) 


showing how Flexible Flyers 
steer. It's free. Write today! 


Box 1100S 
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small hands in his broad pudgy ones, hold- 
ing her off at arm’s length. “And don’t 
you look purty! Mighty nigh any woman 
looks cool and sweet when she’s got on 
white fixin’s, but when a girl like you puts 
7em on—well, child, there ain’t no use 
talkin’, you shorely are a sight to cure sore 
eyes. And you git to favor your sweet 
mother more and more every day you live. 
I can’t pay you no higher compliment than 
that. Set down in that cheer yonder, where 
I kin look at you whilst we visit.” 

“T’d rather sit here by you, sir, on the 
sofa, if you don’t mind,”’ she said. 

“‘Suit yourself, honey.” 

She settled herself upon the sofa and he 
let his bulky frame down alongside her, 
taking one of her hands into his. Her free 
hand played with one of the big buttons on 
the front of her starched linen skirt and she 
looked, not at him, but at the shining disk 
of pearl, as he said: 

“Well, Emmy Lou, whut brings you 
’way out here to my house in the heat of 
the day?” 

She turned her face full upon him then 
and he saw the brooding in her eyes and 
gave her hand a sympathetic little squeeze. 

“‘Judge,’’ she told him, ‘‘you went to so 
much trouble on my account and Mildred’s 
when we were still minors that I hate to 
come now worrying you with my affairs. 
But somehow I felt that you were the one 
for me to turn to.” 

“Emmy Lou,” he said very gravely, 
‘‘vour father was one of the best men that 
ever lived and one of the best friends ever 
I had on this earth. And no dearer woman 
than your mother ever drawed the breath 
of life. It was a mighty proud day fur me 
and fur Lew Lake when he named us two 
as the guardians of his children, and it was 
a pleasure to both of us to help look to your 
interests after he was took from us. Why, 
when your mother went too, I’d’a’ liked the 
best in the world to have adopted you two 
children outright.”” He chuckled a soft 
little chuckle. ‘‘I reckin I would have made 
the effort, too, only it seemed like that old 
nigger woman of yours appeared to have 
prior rights in the matter, and knowin’ her 
disposition I was kind of skeered to advance 
the suggestion.” 

“Tt was about Aunt Sharley that I came 
to see you to-day, Judge Priest.” 

“That so? I had a visit from her here 
the other day.” 

“What other day?” she asked, startled. 

“Oh, it must have been a matter of three 
weeks ago—fully. Shall I tell you whut she 
come to see me about? You’ll laugh when 
you hear it. It tickled me right smartly at 
the time. She wanted to know what I 
knew about this here young Mr. Winslow— 
yes, that was it. She said all the visible 
signs p’inted to a serious affair ’twixt you 
two young people, and she said before it 
went any further she wanted to know ef he 
was the kind of a young man to be gittin’ 
hisself engaged to a member of the Dabney 
family, and she wanted to know ef his folks 
were the real quality folks and not this here 
codfish aristocracy. That was the very 
term she used—‘ codfish aristocracy.’ Well, 
I was able to reasshore her. You see, honey, 
I’d took it on myself to do a little inquirin’ 
round about Mr. Winslow on my own 
responsibility—not that I wanted to be pry- 
in’ into your business and not because I 
aimed to be tryin’ to come between you and 
the young man ef I wasn’t altogether satis- 
fied with the accounts I got of him, but be- 
cause I loved you and wanted to make sure 
in my own mind that Tom Dabney’s child 
wasn’t makin’ the wrong choice. You un- 
derstand, don’t you? You see, ez fur back 
ez a month and a half ago, or mebbe even 
further back than that, I was kind of given 
to understand that you and this young 
man were gittin’ deeply interested in each 
other.” 

‘“Why, how could you?” inquired Emmy 
Lou. ‘‘We weren’t even engaged then. 
Who could have circulated such a report 
about us?” 

“The very first time I seen you two 
young folks walkin’ up Franklin Street to- 
gether you both were circulatin’ it,” he 
said, chuckling again. ‘‘ You may not ’a 
knowed it, but you were. I may be gittin’ 
old, but my eyesight ain’t entirely failed up 
on me yit—I could read the signs when I 
was still half a block away frum you. It 
was right after that that I started my own 
little private investigation. So you see I 
was qualified to reasshore Aunt Sharley. 
I told her all the available information on 
the subject proved the young gentleman in 
question was not only a mighty clever, up- 
standin’, manly young feller, but that where 


N + 


he hailed from he belonge 
folks, which really was they oD 
most anxious about. Thi 
her, and I was monstrous 
to tell her. A stranger m 
it was pure impudence on 
course we both know, 
was in the back part of 
And when I’d got done ts 
down the street from he 
throwed away back, sing gi 
a’ heard her half a mile 0 

eT never guessed it. §| 
she’d been to see you. 
me, either, when you 
to wish me joy, Judge. 

“I kind of figgered she 
ter treated confidential,” 
Priest, “So I respected : 
her wishes in the matte 
fur all the world jest ik 
woman?” 

“Yes, it was just like h 
Lou, her face shadowed wi 
tress. “And because it wa 
because I know now better 
how much she really loves 
make it all the harder te 
came here to tell you—ma 
for me to decide what Ig 
ask your advice before I 

“Oh, I reckin it can’t 
all that,” said Judge Priest 
“Betwixt us we oughter be a 
way out of the difficulty, wi 
S’pose, honey, you start In at’ 
and give me all the facts in 
that’s worryin’ you.’ 

She started then and, thou 
broke several times, she kept 
came to the end of her tragic | 
To Emmy Lou it was very tra} 

“So you see, Judge Priest, ju 
she stated at the conclusion, | 
sides I am catching the brunt 
thing. Aunt Sharley won’t bi} 
from the attitude she’s taken, 
will Harvey budge an inch. 
must go; she tells me everyd 
go. This has been going on fo) 
and I’m almost distracted. At] 
be the happiest time in a girl’s! 
made terribly unhappy. Wh 
my heart every time I look at 
how much we owe her—I knoy 
hope to repay her for all she 
me and my sister. 

“But oh, Judge, I do “+ 
kind of wife to Harvey. 
mean to obey him and to Fed 
I don’t want to begin now bj! 
him—by going counter to his’ 
I can understand his position} 
she’s just an unreasonable, 
officious, contrary old ne 
would insist on running 1 
which he should be the I 


too. 

“Tt isn’t that he feels ' 
her—he’s too good and 
that. Why, it was Harv 
that wages should go on jt 
she leaves us—he has evel 
them if it will make her a 
with the move. I’m sure 
be the question of money that 
her. She never tells anyone a 
private affairs, but after all th 
must have a nice little sum 
can’t remember when she spé 
on herself—she was always 801 
money. At least she was caret’ 
expenditures, and of course sh 
been about her own. So it 
Harvey puts it down to plai 
ness. He says after the first W 
separation is over she ought 
when she’s taking things eas) 
little house, than she is now, tr, 
the work in our house. He 8@ 
several servants in our home— 
a maid to wait on me and Mi 
housemaid and a cools He sis 
have them if we keep Aunt +8 
we can’t, either—she’d ive 
place. No darky could get allé 
aweek. Oh, I just don’t know¥ 

“And whut does Aunt Sh 
asked the Judge. 

“T told you. Sometimes § 
won’t go and sometimes she S 
go. But she won’t tell wi 
keeps on declaring up and 
can’t. She makes a 
she gives a different reas o 
she seems to spend her nights 
up. Sometimes I think she is ki 
thing back from me—tha she 
me the real cause for her 

(Continued on 


| Till the Clouds Roll By, 
from “Oh! Boy”’ 


4 \y of a liltle party 

the friends we all know so well— 1 
bé eeping, or oversleeping? . 
ud ng’s belter—doctors tell. 


a\me they all want to come to, 
folks ’round you, and forget to sigh. 
e |Ibransen will set you dancin’— 
patch the clouds roll by. 


1 of your feet on the pedals of 
en Player-Piano and you will say, 
to play!” 

ene ease of pedaling —a char- 
{che Gulbransen—not only makes 
are, but is your simplest proof of 
“iano quality. 


'/ Player-Piano that pedals easily, 
ar pedal-touch instantly—as the 


| for Better Homes 


Tce —as well as in tone and perform- 
(ilbransen will be a source of keen 
tiyou, : 

uy figured Mahogany, Walnut or Oak 
‘nuine woods, of course. Dull satin 
or polish. Quietly elegant designs. 


alansen Player is built with the thought 


Grupy the central place in a home of 
I. Architecturally, the White House 
jasen is especially desirable. 


lonally Priced — 
itandard of Value 


Player-Pianos are now sold at the 
erywhere in the U. S. 


€true price on each instrument be- 
tithe factory (see small illustration). 
ther price, our strong 10-year Guar- 
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“Easy to Play” 


You can feel Fine Quality in the Gulbransen’s Pedals 


Gulbransen does—is necessarily well built. 


Only expert designing, accurate workman- 
ship and long-lasting materials can accomplish 
such a result. 


But our slogan, “‘ Easy to Play,” means more 
than easy pedaling. It means easy control of 
the music, too— easy ‘ ‘expression’’—absence 
of “mechanical” effects. 


For Gulbransen Player-Pianosare built under 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 


ULBRANSEN 


Player-Piano 


There are four upright models, priced as follows: 


White House Model . . $525 
Country Seat Model . . 475 
Town House Model .. 430 
Suburban Model. . . . 395 


These prices form a reliable standard of Player-Piano 
value. It is unnecessary to pay more, and trustworthy 
instruments are not likely to be sold for less. 


There are several reasons for Gulbransen_price- 
moderation. First, the Nationally Priced plan natu- 
rally induces us to adopt the lowest fair prices. Then 
our large output—doubtless the largest in the world— 
an unusually efficient factory, and a quick turnover of 
capital, effect many savings. 


Gulbransen Players are distributed by picked deal- 

s. They are usually Player Specialists. They pay us 

eck receive good value, give good value—believe in 
the wisdom of square dealing. 

They back their faith in Gulbransen quality with a 
standing offer to let you test any Gulbransen in your 
own home for 30 days—under a money-back agreement. 

They will divide the price into convenient payments, 
and take your old Piano in trade at its full market 
value. Many of them are now accepting Liberty Bonds 
in part payment. 


en-Dickinson Company, 3234 Chicago Avenue, Chicago 


the famous Gulbransen Patents. Also—and 
this is impor tant to you—under the personal 
supervision of A. G. Gulbransen himself; and 
by an organization of skilled men such as he— 
the inventor—would naturally select. 


After you have tried a Gulbransen Player— 
played it yourself—you’ll know all we mean by 
‘‘Kasy to Play.’”” You can try a Gulbransen 
this week, without buying. Read below: 


TRADE MARK 


Examine One —Then Invest 


The Holidays are coming. You'll need a Player 
then—and later: 


Consider the purchase an investment, for your 
Gulbransen will have high property- -value. Your 
money will be safe. 


We have several things to send you: Our Illustrated 
Catalog, describing each model in detail. And a little 
an advertisement—by a trade journalist 

n “How to Judge a Player-Piano.”” And the name of 
the nearest Gulbransen Dealer. Or the address of 
someone near you who owns a Gulbransen and might 
let you examine it this week. And an outline of our 
dealers’ 30-Day Trial proposition. 


Just put a cross-mark (X) in the squares opposite 
the information you want, write your name and ad- 
dress, tear off and mail to us. 


Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., Chicago. Please send: 


LJ Ulustrated Catalog (J Nearest Dealer’s Address 
L]‘*How to Judge a Player-Piano” [] An Owner's Address 


(_]30-Day Trial Proposition 
Your Name 


Address 
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Gentle _ Mighty 


—in its ultra-soft smoothness 


—in its display of resistless power 


Among the master cars of the day—the cars of real class and distinction—there are those 
that fully meet the demand for tremendous power and speed, those that satisfy the demand for 
ultra-soft smoothness and those that strike a fair compromise between these conflicting virtues, 


But without sacrifice or 
compromise, the Peerless 
squarely meets these conflict- 
ing demands of the motor 
wise—with two entirely sepa- 
rate and distinct power ranges 
that also effect operating 
economies. 


For all its mighty eighty 
horsepower, available to the 
full whenever you call upon 
its “‘sporting” range, it is 
ideally soft and smooth for 
ordinary driving in its “‘loaf- 
ing’”’ range—and sparing in its 


use of fuel. 


.. he 
Loatin 


Range 


In its “loafing” range, which 
is all you will ever use in ordi- 
nary about-town driving, the 
Peerless Eight is an ideally soft, 
smooth, flexible car, performing 
on half rations,—using fuel so 
sparingly as to shame many a 
lesser powered six, even many 


You have only to open the 
throttle wider to release its 
double poppets and call upon 
its ‘‘sporting’’ range for such an 
exhibition of power and speed as 
would balk all but a few of the 
master cars that are designed 
to display these rugged virtues 


a four. only. 


Ask the Peerless dealer to show. you the Peerless Eight and to demonstrate for 
you the wonderful contrasts in performance and the remarkable economy of 
operation accomplished by its two separate and distinct power ranges. 


The Peerless Motor Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


eee 
Hi 


The Limousine 


*3690 


Sedan . . $2990 Coupé . . $2850 
Touring . $2340 Roadster . $2340 
Sporting Roadster . . $2490 


Prices f. o. b. Cleveland 
Subject to change without notice 
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nued from Page 82) 

rnd make the best of it. You 
etive our colored people can 
” 


\e, you mean,” amended the 
‘lortherners never seem to be 
through their heads that a 

loud-mouthed and close- 
e same time. Now you take 
y Jeff of mine. Jeff knows 
e—my habits, my likes and 
\y private business and my 
1 ts and all—than I know my- 
[ now jest egsactly ez much 
-¢ self—whut he thinks and 

ehind my back—ez he wants 
0 more and no less. I judge 
same way with your Aunt 
ith all the rest of their race 
stand how to live with ’em, 
sayin’ we understand how 


|| 2>adfastly at his late ward. 
yen you come to cast up the 
., owe a lot to that old nigger 
1} you?—you and your sister 
b 7ou owe even more than you 
ic There ain’t many left like 
« generation of darkies that’s 
-_e belongs to a species that’s 
. tinct, ez you might say. Us 
ae are powerfully given, some 
ik whut we’ve done fur the 
-.d we have done a lot, I'll 
+ tine I think we’re prone 
of the things they’ve done 
11, honey,” he added hastily, 
s| was about to speak in her 
. Lain’t takin’ issue with you 
yit aginst the young man 
(are After all, you’ve got 
to live. I was jest sort of 
toud—not offerin’ an argu- 
oion.” 
iy straight at her he asked a 
\ thing, Emmy Lou, jest to 
osity and before we go any 
nh his here bothersome affair 
nou unhappy. It seems like 
r/ somewheres that you first 
mman of yours whilst you and 
vere off at Knollwood Semi- 
pa educations. Is that so or 


, at’s true,” she answered. 
nt we first went to Knollwood, 
it been sent South to take a 
>|Tice of the trolley road at 


Weare interested in the line; 
sjat to the general manager 
tm there. And he—he was 
1/2, suppose, and afterward, 
d)orked his way up and had 
ny the superintendency, his 
) 


at our line in, too, and he 

» transfer him here—I mean 
oa here. So that’s 
aj ened.” 
hisaid musingly. ‘You met 
he and he got interested— 
w) the word you used, wasn’t 
a|then after a spell when you 
‘ he followed you here—or 
t| happened by a coincidence 
Ss there. Well, I don’t know 
In—for being interested, I 
tres me that in addition to 
@ isin’ young man he’s also 
t ste and fine discrimination. 
@ quite a ways in the world— 
&¢ cidences favorin’ him and 


is 1 note died out of his voice. 
4/2 serious. 
hsaid gently, “whut would 
d’-hut’s even more important, 
ju do—ef I was to tell you 
{ a-been fur old Aunt Shar- 
ithing that’s come into your 
y ever would have come into 
was to tell you that if it 
ar her you never would have 
arvey Winslow in the first 
iehelly wouldn’t be engaged 
mow?’ 
id Priest, how could that be?” 
yes betokened a blank in- 


(,” he answered slowly, “in 
3 I’m about to tell you I’m 
Simn pledge, and that’s a 
ch given to doin’. But this 
' 2 circumstances justify me. 
ou remember, don’t you, 
mM) year or two following after 
other left us, the estate was 
fy up? Well, it was worse 
i you two children had any 
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idea of. Two or three of the heaviest in- 
vestments your father made in the later 
years of his life weren’t turnin’ out very 
well. The taxes on ’em amounted to mighty 
nigh ez much ez whut the income frum ’em 
did. We didn’t aim to pester you two girls 
with all the details, so we sort of kept ’em 
to ourselves and done the best we could. 
You lived simple and there was enough to 
take care of you and to keep up your home, 
and we knowed we could depend on Aunt 
Sharley to manage careful. Really, she 
knowed more about the true condition of 
things than you did. Still, even so, you no 
doubt got an inklin’ sometimes of how things 
stood with regards to your finances.” 

She nodded, saying nothing, and he went 


on: 

“Well, jest about that time, one day in 
the early part of the summer I had a visit 
frum Aunt Sharley. She come to me in 
my office down at the courthouse, and I 
sent Jeff to fetch Lew Lake, and we both 
set down there together with that old nig- 
ger woman, and she told us whut she had to 
say. She told us that you children had 
growed up with the idea that you’d go off 
to boardin’ school somewheres after you 
were done with our local schools, and that 
you were beginnin’ to talk about goin’ and 
that it was high time fur you to be gittin’ 
ready to go, and, in brief, she wanted to 
know whut about it? We told her jest how 
things stood—that under the terms of 
your father’s will practically everything 
you owned was entailed—held in trust by 
us—until both of the heirs had come of age. 
We told her that, with your consent or 
without it, we didn’t have the power to 
sell off any part of the estate, and so, that 
bein’ the case, the necessary money to send 
you off to school jest natchelly couldn’t be 
provided noways, and that, since there was 
jest barely enough money comin’ in to run 
the home and, by stintin’, to care fur you 
and Mildred, any outside and special ex- 
pense comin’ on top of the regular expenses 
couldn’t possibly be considered—or, in other 
words, that you two couldn’t hope to go to 
boardin’ school. 

“T reckin you kin guess fur yourself whut 
that old woman done then. She flared up 
and showed all her teeth. She said that the 
quality always sent their daughters off to 
boardin’ school to give ’em the final polish 
that made fine ladies of ’em. She said her 
Ole Miss—meanin’ your grandmother— 
had gone to Knollwood and that your 
mother had gone there, and that you two 


girls were goin’ there, too, whether or no. _ 


We tried to explain to her that some of the 
finest young ladies in the land and some of 
the best-born ones never had the advan- 
tages of a college education, but she said 
she didn’t keer whut peoplesomewheres else 
might do—that the daughters of her kind 
of quality folks went to college and that you 
two were goin’, so that all through your 
lives you could hold up your heads with the 
finest in the land. You never seen anybody 
so set and determined about a thing ez that 
old woman was. We tried explainin’ to her 
and we tried arguin’ with her, and Lew 
Lake tried losin’ his temper with her, him 
bein’ somewhat hot-headed, but nothin’ we 
could say seemed to have any effect on her 
at all. She jest set there with her old skinny 
arms folded on her breast like a major- 
general, and that old under lip of hers stuck 
out and her neck bowed, sayin’ over and 
over agin that you girls were goin’ to that 
boardin’ school same ez the Dabneys and 
the Helms had always done. So finally we 
throwed up our hands and told her we were 
at the end of our rope and she’d kindly 
have to show us the way to bring it all 
about. 

“And then she up and showed us. You 
remember the night me and Lew Lake 
come up to your house to talk over the 
matter of your college education and I told 
you to call Aunt Sharley into the confer- 
ence—you remember that, don’t you? 
And you remember she come out strong in 
favor of Knollwood and that after a while 
we seemed to give in? Well, child, I’ve got 
a little confession to make to you now 
along with a bigger one later on: That was 
all a little piece of by-play that had been 
planned out in advance. We knowed be- 
forehand that Aunt Sharley was goin’ to 
favor Knollwood and that we were goin’ 
to fall into line with her notions about it at 
the end. She’d already licked us to a stand- 
still there in my office, and we were jest 
tryin’ to save our faces. 

“So you went to college and you both 
stayed there two full years. And I mout ez 
well tell you right now that the principal 
reason why you had so many purty fixin’s 
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HERE never was a time when 

the quality of paint was so 1m- 
portant as now. Prices are high; 
painters’ wages are high, yet paint- 
ing cannot be put off without serious 
damage to property. Hence the 
importance of getting paint that pro- 
tects and endures for the longest 
possible time. | 


New Jersey 


in paint 

adds nothing to its cost but it adds much to its dura- 
bility. ‘This has been proved conclusively by United 
States government tests. That is why the paint on 
all our warships and lighthouses contains a large pro- 
portion of zinc. ‘That is why manufacturers of pre- 
pared paint use zinc in their best paints. That is why 
competent painters use zinc when they mix their own 
paints. That is why every property owner should see 
that his paint contains enough zinc to give him his 
money’s worth in protection and durability. 

We will gladly send you a list of prepared zinc 
paints and also a list of manufacturers who grind zinc 


and lead together in oil, such as painters use to get 
a good zinc mixture. 


Send for our booklet “‘Zinc in Paint.’’- It tells 
a lot of things you ought to know about paint. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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Your Farm Must 
Be a Factory 


Every little scheme or invention that saves 
a man’s work and utilizes a mechanical 
device means less labor expense and more 
profit for you. 


Handy Farm Mechanics 


tells you how to make and mend labor-and-time- 
savers and machines. It is a new page that is appear- 
ing every week in The Country Gentleman. Another 
new feature, of particular interest to the boy, is 


Talks to Young Trappers 


Articles which will appear weekly through the fall 
and winter will explain in detail where and how to 
set traps for the various fur-bearing animals to be 
found in the farm woods and along the streams, and 
what to do with the pelts that are obtained. Trapping 
is a winter sport that is more than a sport —it offers 
real business opportunities. 


Among the three dozen features in the issue that is 
out today are: 


Cattle in the Far West 
The Only Substitute for Sugar 
The Farmer’s Share of Retail Prices 
Is an Orange Grove a Lemon? 
The Best of Hams and Bacon 
The Field of Vision 


Invest a Dollar and Save a Hundred or Two 


You can do this and more by subscribing to, and profit- 
ing by what you read in, 


‘The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


As staple as wheat 


5 cents the Copy $1.00 the Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


961 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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to wear whilst you was away and why you 
had ez much pin money to spend ez any 
other two girls there was because that old 
woman lived on less’n it would take, seem- 
in’ly, to keep a bird alive, savin’ every cent 
she could scrape up, and bringin’ it to 
me to be sent on to you ez part of your 
allowance.” 

“But I don’t understand yet,” cried out 
Emmy Lou. ‘‘ Why, Judge, Aunt Sharley 
just can write her own name. We had to 
print out the words in the letters we wrote 
her so that she could read them. I don’t 
understand how the poor good old ignorant 
soul could figure out where the money 
which paid for our schooling could be found 
when both you and Doctor Lake a 

“I’m comin’ to that part now,” he told 
her. ‘‘Honey, you were right when you 
guessed that Aunt Sharley has been holdin’ 
somethin’ back frum you durin’ this past 
week; but she’s been tellin’ you the truth 
too—in a way of speakin’. She ain’t got 
any money saved up—or at least ef she’s 
got any at all it ain’t ez much ez you imag- 
ine. Whut she’s got laid by kin only repre- 
sent the savin’s of four or five years, not of 
a whole lifetime. And when she said to you 
that she couldn’t leave you to go to live in 
that little house that your father left her in 
his will she wasn’t speakin’ a lie. She can’t 
go there to live because it ain’t hers—she 
don’t own it any more. Over five years ago 
she sold it outright, and she took the price 
she got fur it and to that price she added 
whut she’d saved up ez the fruits of a life- 
time of toil spent in your service and the 
service of your people before you, and that 
was the money—her money, every cent of 
it—which paid fur your two years at col- 
lege. Now you know.” 

For a long half minute she stared at him, 
her face whitening and the great tears be- 
ginning to run down her cheeks. They ran 
faster and faster. She gave a great sob and 
then she threw her arms about the old 
Judge’s neck and buried her face on his 
shoulder. 

“Oh, I never dreamed it! I never 
dreamed it! I never had a suspicion! And 
I’ve been so cruel to her, so heartless! Oh, 
Judge Priest, why did you and Doctor 
Lake ever let her do it? Why did you let 
her make that sacrifice?”’ 

He patted her shoulder gently. 

“Well, honey, we did try at first to dis- 
courage her from the notion, but we mighty 
soon seen it wasn’t any use to try, and a 
little later on, comin’ to think it over, we 
decided mebbe we didn’t want to try any 
more. There’re some impulses in this world 
too noble to be interfered with or hampered 
or thwarted, and some sacrifices so fine 
that none of us should try to spoil ’em by 
settin’ up ourselves and our own wills in the 
road. That’s how I felt. That’s how Lew 
Lake felt. That’s how we both felt. And 
anyhow she kept p’intin’ out that she 
wouldn’t never need that there little house, 
because so long ez she lived she’d have a 
home with you two girls. That’s whut she 
said, anyway.” 

“But why weren’t we allowed to know 
before now? Why didn’t we know—Mil- 
dred and I—ten days ago, so that she might 
have been spared the cruel thing I’ve done? 
Why didn’t she come out and tell us when 
we went to her and I told her she must get 
off the place? Why didn’t you tell me, 
Judge, before now—why didn’t you give 
me a hint before now?” 

“Honey, I couldn’t. I was under a sol- 
emn promise not to tell—a promise that 
I’ve jest now broken. On the whole I think 
I’m glad I did break it. . . . Lemmesee 
ef I kin remember in her own words whut 
she said to us? ‘Gen’l’mens,’ she says, 
‘dem chillens is of de quality an’ entitled to 
hole up they haids wid de fines’ in de land. 
I don’t want never to have dem demeaned 
by lettin’ dem know or by lettin’ ary other 
pusson know dat an old black nigger woman 
furnished de money to help mek fine 
young ladies of ’em. So long ez I live,’ she 
says, ‘dey ain’t never to heah it frum my 
lips an’ you must both gimme yore word 
dat dey don’t never heah it frum yourn. 
W’en I dies, an’ not befo’ den, dey may 
know de truth. De day dey lays me in de 
coffin you kin tell ’em both de secret—but 
not befo’!’ she says. 

“So you see, child, we were under a 
pledge, and till to-day I’ve kept that 
pledge. Nobody knows about the sale of 
that little piece of property except Aunt 
Sharley and Lew Lake and me and the man 
who bought it and the man who recorded 
the deed that Idrewup. Even the man who 
bought it never learned the real name of 
the previous owner, and the matter of the 


j 
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recording was never made; 
the good of my bein’ the 
this district without I’ye 
enough with the county clerk 
small real-estate transaction 
frum pryin’ eyes? So you see 
ple knowed anything a-tall ah 
and only three of them kno 
facts, and now I’ve told you 
makes four that are sharin’ th 
Don’t carry on so, honey, 
you’d done somethin’ that 
mended. You’ve got all your 
it up to her. And besides, j 
ignorance until jest now. , | 
Emmy Lou, I ain’t goin’ to 
but I certainly would like { 
your own lips whut you do aiy 

She raised her head and thro 
ming tears her eyes shone lik 

“What am I going to do?’ 
‘Judge, you just said nobody; 
four of us. Well, everybody 
know—everybody in this tow 
know, because I’m going to t, 
be a prouder and a happier gi) 
do know, all of them, than I’y 
my whole life. And I warn fl 
you nor Aunt Sharley nur any 
alive can keep me from tellin 
going to glory in telling the w 
of it.” 

“Lord bless your spunky 
honey, I ain’t goin’ to try tc 
frum tellin’,’”’ said Judge Prieg 
I expect to be kept busy du} 
few days keepin’ out of tha 
woman’s way. . . . So thi 
first thing you aim to do?” 

“No, it isn’t, either,” shi 
catching the drift of his meani| 
going to be the second thing I 
first thing I am going to dois{ 
back home as fast as I ean }| 
down on my knees before Aunt! 
beg her forgiveness for being g 
so unkind.’’ 

“Oh, I reckin that won’t har} 
sary,” said Judge Priest. “I}| 
that ef you’ll jest have a litt) 
with her that’ll answer every 7 
put your young arms round | 
and cry a spell with her. It’s | 
servation that, black or whit 
gether seems to bring a heap (: 
the members of your sex.” | 

“T think perhaps I shall tr 
agreed, smiling in spite of hers! 
smile was like sunshine in th) 

“T’ll begin by kissi) 
smack on the mouth—like thi 


kissed the Judge squarely on } 
’ “Judge Priest,’ she stated) 
is due for more than one surp! 


other girl to marry him,” she 
“Oh, I kind of imagine he'll | 
son—especially comin’ frum | 
Judge Priest. ‘He will ef he’s! 
young man that’s wo 
Dabney’s daughter.” 


It is possible that some 0) 
groom’s kinspeople, coming do! 
North for the wedding, were! 
find a wizen, coal-black wom) 
lame of one leg, not only takin; 
ceremony, filling a place next in 
to that of the contracting palra 
of honor, but apparently im ac’ 
disputed charge of the pring 
However, being well-bred pers 
not betray their astonis I 
look or deed. Perhaps 
one of the customs of th 
old shrill-voiced negress, smelt 
and black silk, should play 0 / 
role in the event itself and in t| 
that followed. 4 

However, all that is ancient 
What I have to add is a com 
past local history and present } 
As I said at the outset, there W 
any number of black children 
who bore the names of white! 
white patrons, but to my knov 
was never but one white child } 


black person. The child thus @ 
was a girl child, the first-born 
Mrs. Harvey Winslow. Her fu 
Charlotte Helm Winslow, but» 
body called her Little Shi 
called so, I believe, thou 


into quite a sizable young 
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. The new Nash Two Ton rear drive 
| truck for heavy haulage. Price, chassis $1875, 
ids O. B. Kenosha. 


The world famous Nash Quad, formerly the Jeffery 
Wad, drives, brakes and steers on all four wheels. Price, 


¢ ssts $3250, F. O. B. Kenosha. 


‘The Nash One Ton rear drive truck for light haul- 
a. Price, chassis $1495, F. O. B. Kenosha. 
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Nash Trucks Have Demonstrated 
Their Quality In Service 


Designed and built by Nash engineers, the new One 
Ton and Two'Ton Trucks are proving fitting truckmates for 
the world famous Nash Quad, formerly the Jeffery Quad. 


First the One Ton Truck was brought forth, a sturdy 
rear drive truck for light haulage. In the hands of users 
during the past six months, subjected to the hardest tests, 
this truck has proved efficient, reliable and economical. It 
has convincingly demonstrated its title to first rank in the 
One Ton class. 


Now the Nash Rear Drive Two Ton, the latest product 
to bear the Nash name, designed and built for heavier haul- 
age, is fast gaining just as fine a reputation for sturdy worth. 


To the experienced truck buyer the importance of such 
mechanical features as internal gear drive axle, the M & S 
locking differential, engine governor, electric lights and 
starter incorporated in these trucks will be evident. 


The further fact that both these Nash One and Two Ton Trucks 
are produced in one of the finest manufacturing plants in this coun- 
try, and bear as a certificate of their fine workmanship the Nash 
name-plate, gives added assurance of their quality. 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 
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CARS AT VOLUME PRICES 


solve the thrift question by 
talking about it. The War situa- 
tion is actual and real. Every 
man feels it is his duty to help 
the country, but he tells you 
what the Government ought to 
do instead of taking the first prac- 
tical step—meeting the plain facts 
in the things close at hand; things 
he buys and uses and pays to 
maintain. | 


Soh people think they can 


Gasoline and rubber are prime 
necessities of War. Yet many a 
car owner who talks thrift is actu- 
ally destroying fifty per cent more 
of these commodities than his 
motoring should require. 


War Time Activity Demands 
Economy in Motor Car 
Operation 


Ask the man who gets eight, 
ten or twelve miles to the gallon 
of gasoline and five or six thou- 
sand miles to the set of tires. He 
probably has the feeling—almost 
the conviction—that he can do 
better with the Franklin, but it is 
easier to close’ his eyes to the facts 
and wonder whether the Franklin’s 
record for gasoline and tire saving 
is really and actually true. 


He does not mvestigate — he 
takes refuge in general doubt. 


Another way he has of side- 
stepping the issue is to argue that 
in these days it is better economy 
to hang on to his old car. He 
knows how wasteful it is to run, 
yet he overlooks the fact that the 
Franklin saving in gasoline, tires 
and oil would more than carry 
his zwvestment in a Franklin Car. 
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Perhaps he says he will meet 


conditions by using his car less. - 


He forgets that while the average 
car is standing idle its depreciation 
offsets any reduction in running 
expense he could make. 


He ought to see that it is true 
conservation for him to put his 
motoring on a War basis ow; 
clean up his old car proposition; 
take a fresh start and get an auto- 
mobile that actually fits conditions 
as they are today. 


War time thrift and economy 
are possible to every motorist 
without reducing his mileage or 
curtailing the use of his car. War 
time activity makes this fact of 
vital interest. “‘Uhousands of men 
are finding increased demands 
upon their time and more work 
for their automobile. 


Franklin Holds World’s 
Records for Thrift and 
Efficiency 


The Thrift and Efficiency 
Standards of the Franklin Car are 
matters of public record. 


On May Ist, 1914, 94 Franklin 
Cars in all. parts of the country 
averaged 32.8 miles to the gallon 
of gasoline. 


On May Ist, 1915, 137 Franklin 


Cars averaged 32.1 miles to the 
gallon. 


On July 13th, 1917, 179 Franklin 
Cars established the remarkable 
average of 4V.3 mules to the single 
gallon of gasoline. 


All records under Standard Effi- 
ciency Test Rules. 
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In the Yale Univers} 
Economy lest, ProfessorL« 
and Arthur B. Browne, } 
tablished the fact that the] 
Car uses /ess gasoline pern 
any other car with six. 
cylinders. 


On November 17th, 
Franklin Car covered 10: 
on a single gallon of oil 
from New York to Chic 


Right Now Is the Time 
Motorists to Investig 
the Franklin © 


Franklin Economy ai 
ciency as demonstrated | 
records of low gasoline « 
tion, continue throughout 
Franklin owners’ indivi 
mileage reports, for instan 
a period of five years, 
national average of 10,2( 
to the set. 


The value of the Frankh 
an investmentis clearly sho\ 
time you find a used Frar 
sale. It brings a 20% 
price than any other t 
in proportion to its fi 
and the use it had. Thei 
close at hand when the- 
must choose between a f! 
use of his car and meetin; 
tions in a constructive W 
the economical Franklin 


Touring Car . 

Cabriolet . 

Town Car. 

Runabout . 

Sedan . 

Limousine . ee 
Four-passenger Roadster 
Brougham . A. ee 


All Prices F. O. B. 
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him by the word “‘home.”’ They were no- 
where to be found on that floor, but on a 
small errand above he was surprised to 
see all three gathered in Melina’s room. 
Eleanor stood defiantly alone, Jason was 
lounging on the back of a chair, and Mel 
was seated with tightly clasped hands. 

“Eleanor and Jason have had a few 
words,” she explained. 

*“T’ve said all I’m going to,” Jason re- 
marked. ‘Now you have heard what the 
men think of him you can do as you like.” 

“What men?”’ Eleanor demanded dis- 
dainfully. ‘‘Drew Fisher and his lot? If 
you suppose their opinion has any weight 
with me you're sillier than I thought. You 
are nothing but a child, anyhow, in spite 
of habits that worry mother nearly to 
death.” 

“Well, you’ve been told,’’ Jason re- 
torted in a superior manner. ‘‘I’d just hate 
to have a sister of mine married to that 
squash. Why, the fellow asked Mackin- 
tosh whether it was true that you were a 
‘million-dollar baby.’”’ 

“TI don’t believe it!’”? Eleanor declared. 
“They are simply jealous of Barton’s posi- 
tion in New York. Their wives make all 
this talk because he won’t pay any atten- 
tion to them.” 

“You’ve been told,’’ the oracular Jason 
repeated. 

“What’s the difficulty, 
father demanded. 

“Tve just kicked about Eleanor’s play- 
ing round with this Crane. Everybody 
knows what he’s after. I thought I ought 
to give her what advice I could.” 

““You should have come to me with it,” 
Elijah responded. ‘‘But I had reached the 
same conclusion. You are right in looking 
out for your sister.” 

“Since you have heard so much of me,” 
Eleanor said, dangerously calm, “it may be 
as well to inform you about Jason. Just 
what do you think of his sitting out in the 
motor half the night with a waitress?”’ 

All the unformulated doubts Elijah had 
had with regard to the girl in charge of 
their table centered in the conviction that 
Eleanor had uncovered a dangerous fact. 
Jason’s countenance slowly turned red, his 
features were drawn into a hard animos- 
ity. Melina gave a distressed gasp. 

“You are all so superior to a perfectly 
nice girl who has had some bad luck that I 
guess I’ll leave,’”’ the boy flung out. ‘‘ Her 
father was a landed gentleman—and that’s 
more than you can say, Eleanor Mimm. 
She’s got an edge on our money grabber 
from Dillworth.” 

Elijah listened without anger or resent- 
ment to this exposition of his children by 
themselves. 

Their concern, he saw again, was with 
something of which he was totally oblivious. 
But he was mainly engaged in an endeavor 
to grasp the essentials of the involved prob- 
lem before him. 

“Don’t be foolish, Jason,’’ he told 
the boy. ‘‘Anyone may have temporary 
reverses, and a girl should be praised for 
honestly making her own way. At the 
proper time for you to marry I’d be only 
too glad to have a practical daughter-in- 
law. And, from what I’ve seen of Annie, 
she’s a bright, forward-looking girl. I have 
no doubt she could support you, but I hate 
to think of your allowing it 4 

“T can work,”’ Jason interrupted. 

“Show me,” Elijah responded. 

The other muttered a period concerning 
the admitted benefit to be derived from the 
constant presence of an inspiration. 

“Tf you don’t object,’’ Eleanor said in a 
dignified manner, ‘‘I shall go to my room.” 

“T hope you will come out of it in a more 
Christian mind,”’ Melina told her. The girl 
moved swiftly into the corridor, followed 
after a momentary and silent pause by 
Jason. 


Jason?” his 
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“TY\ILLWORTH seems to worry ’em,”’ 
Elijah observed shortly. 

“1Do you think there’s anything in what 
Eleanor said—about Jason and that wait- 
ress?’’ Mel demanded anxiously. 

“Bound to be,” he responded. ‘‘Smart 
girl looking out for Number One, and 
Jason seems to be It.” 

‘‘She’s a sharp, unscrupulous thing!”’ his 
wife declared. ‘‘I’ll see that she leaves at 
once. I declare, I don’t know what’s come 
over the children! Why, Elijah, I never 
acted this way when I wasa girl; andI am 
certain you were never like Jason.” 
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incense rise / 


How cheerful are these chilly evenings 
round the hearth— the logs in merry blaze— 
theshadows dancing fitfully about the room! 


Come, friends, ’tis time to let our grateful 
incense rise! 


The grateful incense of my ROBERT 
BURNS! His fragrant mildness soothes 
me—yet the ripe Havana in his filler keeps 
him zestful, too. 

“Bob” knows my moods—and he re- 
spects them. Never does he twit me with 
“T told youso”’—when I’m ¢hrough smoking. 


So here’s to ROBERT BURNS—the 
Mild—the Good !—a cigar with the capac- 
ity for forming friendships that grow old 


Hath 1011) eee Deane Y same 


What makes ROBERT BURNS a fa- 
vorite with men who practice moderation ? 

Two factors explain it: the /end and the 
curing. 


ROBERT BURNS’ Havana filler gives 
him fine flavor. Our own special curing 
gives that Havana rare mildness. The neu- 
tral Sumatra wrapper /e/ps that mildness. 

Thus expressing in his balanced leaf the 
more critical smoke standards of today, 
good Robert Burns is a better, wiselier- 
constitutioned cigar than ever. 


Remember that Little Bobbie is a pocket edition 
of ROBERT BURNS himself. Price Sc straight. 


Little Bobbie dS Eotaigne 


ROBT BURNS 
Invincible IO¢ 
(Exact Size ) 


GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC. 
119 Wesr 40TH StrEET, New York CITy 
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NITRO CLUB 


SELBY LOADS 


CHALLENGE 
SUPERIOR 
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REPEATER 
LEADER 


SPECIALLY PRICED; 


TO INTRODUCE OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG 


Fortunate purchase before leather advanced ena 
offer 28,000 Practical Billfolds at what the leathe: 


worth today. This Invaluable combination currency-card 
case, a distinctive Xmas Gift in genuine Sealgrain Leather 


yours at low price of S0c ($5.40 Doz.) prepaid while 


Thin model design with photo frame, transparent identifi- 


cation card, 1918 calendar and loose leaf Memo Pad. 


Size closed 3 x 3 1-2; open 8 x 3 1-2 inches. Packed in 
handsome gift box. Same in fine Morocco Leather, only $1.00 


($10 Doz.) prepaid. Order shipped day received. 1 


catalog FREE. Send draft. M. O. or stamps TODAY. 
Dept. K-10, 


A. Landa & Sons Co., Mfrs., 
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When you buy loaded shotgun shells 
you buy by name. You ask for your 
favorite make and see to it that you 
get it. 


But if this is all you do you omit an 
_important detail. You overlook the 
matter of powder. 


It is just as easy to obtain a powder 
with which you are familiar, a powder 
in which you have full confidence, 
as it is to obtain your favorite make 
of shell. You ask for the powder by 
name just as you ask for the shell. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Pow- 
ders, Infallible and ‘“‘E.C.’’, may be 
obtained in the standard makes of 
shells given at the left. “The shell you 
shoot is among them. . You can obtain 
a Hercules powder in that shell by 
asking for it when you buy. 


On the top wad of every shell, and 
on the side of the box in which the 
shells are sold, is printed the name of 
the powder with which the shell is 
loaded. Look for the name when 
buying. See that it is either Infal- 
lible or E.C."”. 


These powders are of high quality and 
uniform quality. They give light recoil, 
even patterns, and high velocity. Write for 
a free booklet which describes 
them fully. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


1029 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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ae NAME IN 2 
Chicago 23 «r. coi TWO CARD POCKETS 


ACCU 2 


Be Well Dressed, Warmer and More Comfortable 


Wear a 


SUMMIT 


Sheeplined 
Overcoat 


If you drive an automobile, or 
are out in the open, you want to 
dress warm and well this winter. 
The coat for you to buy is the 


Summit Sheeplined Overcoat. 
It’s out of the ordinary—it has style— 


it’s comfortable. Doctors, Automobilists, 
College Men, and every man who is out- 
doors in the cold needs this coat. Wears 
better—costs less than the ordinary 
fur‘coate 


Get one at your dealer’s 
Illustrated style book on request 
Guiterman Bros. 
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“We didn’t have a chance,” he ex- 
plained; ‘‘we didn’t have the price. I’d 
caught some powerful good beatings before 
I was Jason’s age, too. I don’t remember 
dusting him once.” 

““Ma had a handy slap,” Melina re- 
marked absently. 

“Well, we’re in this,”’ he proceeded, ‘‘and 
we must get out best we can. We are both 
to blame 3 

“T have given them everything they 
could ask for,’’ she protested. 

“So you have,’ he responded dryly; 
‘and I kept handing it right over for you 
to do the mischief with. Christmas, I’m 
tired! Pr ve got to get off this confounded 
starch.” 

In his flowing nightshirt, with a red 
cotton tracery on the neck and cuffs, he 


| stopped at his wife’s door. 


“‘T’ve been thinking a lot about old times 
lately, Mel,’ he told her; ‘‘with you and 


_ me young, and the children babies. Maybe 


it’s because it’s a good spell ago and I have 
forgotten the worries, but anyhow it 
appears to me we were better fixed then 
than now. Do you remember how we’d 
have boiled leg of lamb and drawn butter 
every Sunday dinner? That was when we 
were living on McCandless Street. After 


| dinner I’d go to sleep in the parlor with a 


piece of newspaper over my face, and, 
later, cut the grass in front, or shovel off the 
pavement if it was winter. Do you mind 
the widow—it was Mrs. Biswanger—why, I 
haven’t thought of her name for years—who 
kept the cigar stand on the corner?”’ 

“Elijah Mimm, your head’s turned,” 
Melina exclaimed vigorously, ‘bringing 
back all those years when we were poor as 
poor! I don’t want to hear about them. 
When I remember how we had to manage, 
it makes me dizzy., Sometimes I think you 
haven’t any proper pride.” 

He went reluctantly back to his bed, his 
envy of that young Mr. and Mrs. Mimm 
who had had “‘tomanage”’ intensified by the 
insistent nuisance of drums from the ball- 
room below. 

The following morning was without in- 
cident except for the facts that Jason had 
had breakfast before him—an incredibly 
early hour for that indolent youth—and 
that, in the absence of Annie, the girl at the 
next tables volunteered to wait on Elijah 
at lunch. 

He was alone, but that was a common 
occurrence; Mel and Eleanor often failed 
to appear before two, and Jason might be 
at Sandholm. Yet, when at dinner the 
waitress was still absent and Jason stayed 
away, Elijah was secretly worried. He said 
nothing, however, momentarily expecting 
to see his son, and hear the obvious reason 
for Annie’s substitute; while Melina and 
Eleanor were evidently in the midst of a 
dissension in which dinner made a tempo- 
rary, silent truce. 

Later he was summoned from the main 
assemblage by a bell boy with the informa- 
tion that someone wished to see him out- 
side. At the portico’s edge he found Annie, 
with a flowered hat securely tied by a veil 
under her chin. She had on, too, white 
gloves. 

“Mr. Mimm,” she said, without delay, 
“Jason and I have just been married.” 

In spite of an instinctive preparation for 
this information he was conscious of a 
sharp disappointment, a feeling that Jason, 
blundering inexcusably, had betrayed not 
only himself but his mother’s affection and 
his, Elijah’s, long efforts. 

‘““Where is he?”’ he demanded, forcing 
his voice into an ordinary conversational 
tone. 

“That’s what I came to explain,” the 
girl replied. ‘‘We went away to—to a 
town, in his car, without much money, and 
coming back he was arrested for speeding. 
We couldn’t pay the fine, the constable 
would not let Jason off, and so I came to 
ask you to free him.” 

“Sit down,” Elijah told her, and he 
took a chair opposite. ‘‘Jason’s held up 
already, and you came back to me for his 
release. You are his wife?” 

“Yes,” she repeated defiantly. 

“T always thought you were a right sen- 
sible girl,”’ he continued; ‘‘you have a head 
better than most men. Women are unac- 
countable.”’ 

She regarded him with a questioning 
frown. 

“‘T mean,” he explained, ‘‘that I am sur- 
prised to see an able girl such’a fool as to 
marry Jason. Of course, there’s the money,” 
he admitted; ‘Jason will have quite a 
lot . . . in the future. A man can’t cut off 


his only son as they do on thestage. But for 
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Do Triple Duty 


E ‘HE wires that furnish electric service can bring you many other com- 
forts and conveniences in addition to electric light, without increasing 


your electric bill. 

Press a button and the wonderful power in those little wires springs forth, 
instantly ready to do your cleaning, to wash and iron the clothes and cook 
your breakfast right at the table. 


Get More for the Money You Spend for Electric Current 


Put into every socket in every room the 
lamps that make electricity do triple duty 
—Edison MAZDA. Enough current 
is then saved to pay for the operation of 
several electrical home labor-saving ap- 
pliances. With an electric iron, vacuum 
cleaner, washing machine, coftee perco- 
lator, toaster, grill, housekeeping is no 


longer a wearing monotony of hard work. 


Have your electric light company or near- 
est MAZDA agent explain more fully the 
many uses for electricity in your home. 
And start right now to enjoy the brighter, 
whiter light of Edison MAZDA Lamps 
that use only one-third the current 
consumed by old carbons. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS of General Electric Company, HARRISON, N. J. 
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It doesn’t matter whether you are this side of twenty or beyond — 
fifty, you can make money as a representative of this Company. :: 
If you want a spare-time opportunity, our proposition offers you © 
a chance to make a dollar an hour. If you want a regular — 
salaried job, we have one waiting with fifty or sixty dollars ap. 
week, bestdes commission, as the reward. ; 


The men on this page, and hun- 
dreds likethem, have made good 
with us. Why not you too? 


This Fall and Winter about three-quarters of a million orders for 

our three publications will be placed.’ You can share in this) | 
business—and in the profits! Whatever your age or position, if 
you want more money, let us tell you how to make it. 


Clip off the Coupon 
and mail tt now 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
976 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 
Please tell me how I can make money by 
your plan. 
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he’s going to ask for a driver’s job for you. 
You will be standing there beside him.” 
“So that’s your little plan,’’ Jason 
scoffed. ‘‘Well, it’s exploded, hit by a 
submarine. I won’t go. I won’t do any- 


-thing but find Annie.” 


“It’s a man’s life, Jason,”’ the other con- 
tinued; “the ambulances go right out into 
the trouble. It’s a stiffish sight, too—the 
wounded. And the labor, I believe, is 
heart-breaking. It’ll not do for you to 
crumble there, Jason; you’ll have to stand 
squarely up against life and death. I—I 
wouldn’t send you if I didn’t think that, 
underneath, you were right. All that’s 
needed, I hope, is for you to find out what’s 
really necessary, valuable. I know it is 
dangerous; but I’d rather risk ——” He 
stopped, and then commenced again: 
“Nothing could be worse than the sort 
of thing you are in now, the overfed, 
cheaply expensive existence, these inns and 
gambling loafers and discontented women.” 

There was a stir in Mel’s room, and a 
questioning knock fell on the door. 

“Remember,” Elijah sharply com- 
manded, “‘not a word of the other to your 
mother!”’ 

Melina glanced apprehensively from the 
boy to his father. “‘ Where have you been, 
Jason?”’ she complained. ‘‘I have been 
dreadfully worried about you.” 

“TI was held up for speeding,” he replied 
sullenly. 

“Jason and I have had a very serious 
talk,’’ Elijah proceeded; ‘‘we have about 
decided for him to go to France with Dave 
and see something of the war from an 
ambulance.” 

“TI told you I wouldn’t go,’ Jason 
asserted; “and you know why.” 

Melina’s face blanched. ‘‘Jason!” she 
stammered. ‘War! Why, Elijah, what a 
horrible proposal! It’s the wickedest, 
cruelest thing I ever listened to. It is 
unthinkable. Jason—in all that murder!”’ 

Angry tears sparkled on her cheeks. She 
went up to their son and drew him, re- 
sisting, against her shoulder. She gazed 
defiantly at J. Elijah Mimm. 

“Make a man of him,” Elijah asserted 
with a show of briskness. “Capital expe- 
rience. Only wish I were young enough 
myself. Jason has real spirit, I’m sure. 
He’ll not hang about a lot of women and 
doddering old men with a chance at the 
greatest adventure time has ever seen.” 

“Usually I’d think of it,” Jason per- 
sisted, loosening himself from his mother, 
“but I won’t now—I can’t.” 

The defiance in Melina’s face, directed 
at her husband, changed to animosity. 
Her breast heaved in short angry gusts of 
feeling. 

“You are different from what you used 
to be,’”’ she said. ‘‘I noticed it as soon as 
you got here. I don’t know what has be- 
come of all your old kindness. I guess it’s 
that business. It has hardened you at last. 
But there is one thing you can’t touch or 
change, and that is my life with my chil- 
dren. They are more mine than they are 
yours because I brought them up. They 
have come to me for everything, while you 
spent your time in the office. You have 
had other interests, but they have been all 
I had; through most of my life they were 
all a woman could have—and I won’t be 
robbed now.” 

He turned again to Jason. “ Bishoff will 
leave in about ten days. You will need 
some special clothing, equipment; and 
there is very little time.” 

‘Jason,’ Melina interposed, ‘‘I abso- 
lutely forbid your considering the war.”’ 

“T’d be willing to go North with you 

“Tf you think you can threaten me, us, 
with stopping Jason’s money,” she cried, 
“Tl give him every cent I have in bank— 
only to keep him with me, safe.” 

“T have already indicated that probabil- 
ity to him,” Elijah admitted. A spasm of 
suffering crossed his face. If Mel would 
only listen to him, understand! But she 
wouldn’t. Why, Christmas, nobody could 
love the boy more dearly than he! He, too, 
would give a great deal just to have Jason 
at his side. But now he wasn’t thinking 
of himself, of the present, but of Jason’s 
whole life, his happiness, after they, Elijah 
and Mel, were dead. 

He perceived that children, contrary to 
popular elder report, were not created for 
the benefit or sustenance of parents—there 
was no such sentimental looking back in 
life; rather the parents were points of 
departure, states of rapidly vanishing im- 
portance that children deserted impatiently 
for the future. Any attempted reversal of 
this could result only in impotence or strife. 
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Keeping the house sup- 
plied with water from a 
nearby well was one of 
the numerous tasks W. L. 
Douglas was called upon 
to perform while “bound 
out” to his uncle pegging 
shoes, at the age of seven. 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 
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The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
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makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
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W. L. Douglas name and the retail price is 
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For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
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venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your local 
dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot supply 
you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet showing how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free. 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 
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His Chance To Come Back 
What Really Is It? 


Every soldier in camp and drafted 
man wonders. Every wife and 
mother anxiously asks. One of 
the highest authorities in Washing- 
ton now tells: gives actual facts 
and figures: how many go ‘‘over 
the top’: how many come back. 
The surprising story is in the 
Christmas Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Spend 15 Cents on It 


The necessary thing was to give Jason the 
cleanest and strongest dive into the great 
waters of living of which he was capable. 

The aging didn’t count. 

“T don’t want to go,”’ Jason stated; “‘and 
I don’t have to. DoI, mother?” 

She captured him once more within the 
protective circle of her arm. Elijah felt his 
warmth of impulse, his hope for Jason, turn 
frigid. He stood for a long breath gazing at 
his son with a pinched, shadowy counte- 
nance. It had been useless; the Jason he 
had attempted to animate was dead. He 
made a gesture of relinquishment, and then 
turned away. All he had done until now, 
to pay, pay, was all that he’d be able to 
do for his family. He couldn’t combat Mel, 
the truth in what she had said F 

A touch fell on his shoulder. 
Jason, with a painfully red face. 

*T didn’t mean that,” he articulated; 
“it just came out. A fierce thing for a 


It was 


Hurried, But Polite 


ILLIAM FLEISCHMANN, part 

owner of the New York Yanks, went 
across last summer on business, and his 
visit to London coincided with the passing 
over of a flock of German aéroplanes, drop- 
ping bombs after the pleasing German cus- 
tom of bombarding unfortified cities from 
the air. 

Fleischmann chanced to be in the city 
when the first warning of the attack was 
given. As he took cover he bumped into 
a typical London constable, who was trot- 
ting by, very much out of breath, spreading 
the news by word of mouth. 

Though Fleischmann was in somewhat 
of a hurry himself, he caught the statement 
the bobby was making. Over and over 
again the policeman was repeating, in a 
panting voice: 

“Hair raid himpending, please! Hair 
raid himpending, please!” 


An Error Somewhere 


N ASMALL Western camp, according to 

DeWolf Hopper, the superintendent of 
the local Sunday school got up a Christmas- 
Tree entertainment, with recitations and 
music, and all that sort of thing. Since 
the community was a trifle short of tal- 
ent, he was much pleased at the last mo- 
ment to be approached by a wayfaring 
stranger who stated that he was a piccolo 
player of distinction, and in exchange for 
a trifling loan would be pleased to render 
a few appropriate selections at the church 
that evening. 

The superintendent advanced the de- 
sired amount and put the visiting artist 
on his program. In the middle of the en- 
tertainment, a large audience of children 
and adults being present, the elated man- 
ager advanced to the front of the impro- 
vised stage and announced that it gave 
him the utmost pleasure to offer a special 
musical treat in the person of a piccolo 
player of note from one of the larger cities 
in the East, who would now oblige. 

The performer, thus introduced, came 
forward, bowed, wrapped his lips about the 
proper end of his instrument, and forth- 
with emitted a succession of ghastly bleat- 
ing sounds. 

For a few moments the assemblage en- 
dured the torture in shocked amazement. 
The silence that followed was broken by a 
husky miner at the rear of the building. 

“Well, the derned slob!” he ejaculated 
in a loud voice. 

The Sunday-school superintendent 
dashed forward, interrupting the solo. 

‘Who called the piccolo player a derned 
slob?’’ he demanded. 

““Who called the derned slob a piccolo 
player?” answered back the mining gentle- 
man. 


A Slander Refuted 


N ACTOR within the draft age, who 
had been examined for military serv- 
ice and rejected by the surgeons on ac- 
count of faulty vision, dropped into the 
Friars Club and, to an interested group, 
proceeded to describe the tests to which he 
had been subjected. 
“Why, you’ve got myopia!”’ spoke up 
Harry Davidson. 
““You’re mistaken, Mr. Davidson,’ re- 
plied the youth, with some heat. “TI 
| haven’t got anything that belongs to you!” 
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And here’s a life secret: | 


the hoar of age amid 1 
way out among the bushes 
so modest and humble an 
will take me for a shepht arc. 
put in the last of the day, 
pit and coddling the S 
the young folks how t 
big-league cities, bless 
soms and lifting a vole 
fall of clods, and helpi 
member that if we P. 
square here there’s a §) 
we'll play it again som 

Selah! ‘ 
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a Machine is worth 
$20. or $20000.—-Profrect it 
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\ 
“he greatest factor in machinery depreciation—sometimes total 


yiot impress upon the operator 
s\le for your machinery this fact — 


' false economy to consider the 
brication on cents per pound for 


-sving of dollars per unit of expen- 
auinery replacement ? 


pase, when—it should be based 


chanics and plant superintend- 
merica are the highest class men 


: but grease and 


ie these qualifications necessary 


eal machinery protectant, the 


&Finch Engineering Department 
o1ced Cupese, a special quality of 
1 a various purposes—manu- 
(of special crudes by the exclusive 


Process, which is a development 


€°s of scientific grease production. 


« 


: 


i—is carelessness; for instance,—carelessness in not spending a 
short hours finding out the scientifically correct lubricant for 
sgh part of each machine. 


not apt to figure them in terms of machin- 
ery depreciation, H. P. delivered, coal 
pile consumed, and production capacity. 


* %* * 


A Cup Grease, For Instance, To 
Protect Machinery— Must 


—act quickly — withstand excessive bear- 
ing pressure—spread quickly —adhere to 
bearing surfaces—be tenuous and elastic 
—be all lubricant—absolutely prevent 
metal to metal contact;—and must not 
liquefy or evaporate under intense heat— 
not cake at low temperature—not clog 
bearings or leave residue in cups. 


To any one interested in machinery 
and its operation, an engineering book- 
let—‘‘Pennies Per Pound for Grease—or 
Dollars Per Year for Machinery Replace- 
ment,” will be sent on request. Also 
specific information and samples of any 
Swan & Finch special grease and oil 
products. 


Ni'To factory, mill and railway supply — hardware, oil and automobile accessory jobbers and dealers: 


| nunusual opportunity is open in some territories for a permanent profitable distributing connection for the 
(‘known S-F Atlas Grease and Oil Specialties, selling to mills, manufacturing and other industrial plants, 


atays, and auto accessory and hardware distributors. Write for prices, plans and territorial arrangements. 


® SWAN 


,FINCH 


a COMPANY 


Quality Oil and Grease Products Since 1853 


NEW YORK. 


Specialties: — 
S10-Fio 


The super-lubricant; cohesive, will not drip, climb 
or spatter; withstands excessive heat and pressure. 


CUPESE 


The Swan & Finch ‘‘hall-mark”’ name of a 
complete line of quality cup greases. Produced 
by the original manufacturers of mineral oil 
grease, by the Special Acaloric Process. 


GEARESE 


A correct lubricant for motor car transmis- 
sions and differentials. Reduces friction, reduces 
wear. Follows the gears continuously, leaving 
no spots where metal can touch metal. Unaf- 
fected by temperature changes. Insures a silent, 
smooth-running car. 


TEXTUL 


A special oil product for wool and worsted manufac- 
ture. Has all the good qualities of Red and Lard Oils 
and yet is offered at far less cost. Saponifies readily, 
carries well through the carding process, and is easily 
washed out—needs no alkali added for emulsion. 


AERUL 


A practical, quality oil for aéroplane motors. The 
correct viscosity combined with proper cold test values 
gives perfect seal and maximum horse power 
with safety assurance. 


MOTUL 


A superior quality motor oil for the protec- 
tion of valuable automobiles. Its heat-resisting 
qualities guarantee minimum of carbon — its 
elastic tenuousness under ring pressures insures 
maximum seal and cylinder protection. 


ASBESTESE 


An asbestos wool-mixed grease combination for cor- 
rect car journal lubrication. An improvement on oil- 
soaked waste, where oil drips and necessitates frequent 
re-packing. Lubricates efficiently without repacking for 
from four to eight months—under all conditions—and 
will stand up at 30° below and 300° above zero. 


CORUL 


A combination of special oils that meets the 11 re- 
quirements of perfect core making for malleable and 
grey iron castings. Corul is made to meet the needs of 
the most exacting job, and yet is economi- 
cal enough to justify its use for all classes 
of work. 


MARINUL 


Aworld-known special oil, produced to 
meet the excessive stresses ofmarineservice. 


TALESE 


A high grade grease preparation. Easily 
the equal of tallow for drop forge die-swabbing at 50% 
less cost. Is especially practical because of low flash 
tendency, minimum of smoke and unquestioned sepa- 
ration of metals. 


EXESE 


The 1000°F. lubricant—for oven gears— bloom cars— 
or lubrication under excessive heat conditions anywhere, 


VESUVESE 
A waterproof lubricant for exposed gears—for cable 
dressing. 
LARCUL 
A practical, economical, metal-cutting lubricant. 
Also: 
Atlas Engine Oils Atlas Tempering and Quench- 
Atlas Cylinder Oils ing Oils 
Atlas Turbine Oils Atlas Spindle and Loom Oils 
Atlas Dynamo and Atlas Wool Oils 
Motor Oils Atlas Leather Oils and Greases 


Atlas Crank Case Oils Atlas’Fish Oils 
Atlas Transformer Oils 
Atlas Cutting Oils 
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HERE is a typical Torbensen- 

equipped truck-chassis “opened 
up” to show what a sensible, straight- 
from-the-shoulder drive it is. 


How it Transmits the Power 


The rear axle—which actually drives the 
truck—can never get all the power the motor 
develops. This is a well-known fact. 


Therefore it’s up to the rear axle to trans- 
mit to the rear wheels every possible ounce 
of the power it does get. 


In Torbensen drive the power reaches the 
jackshaft in practically the same way as in 
other drives. But here’s the difference—the 
jackshaft, by means of pinions fastened to its 
ends, drives internal gears, fastened to the 
wheels. This gives great driving leverage by 
putting the big gear reduction on the wheel 
and near the rim. This makes Torbensen- 
equipped trucks very powerful, even if they 
have small motors. The illustration 
shows clearly how simple and effective 
a drive this is. 
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TORBENSEN Drive} 
made to last. Eve! 
owner gets a GOI 
BOND GUARANTI 
that the I-Beam axle a! 
spindles will last as lo 
as the truck, and the int 


nal gears at least two yea' 
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What it Does 


Now mind—and this is important— 
parts involved in transmitting this 
have nothing whatever to do with 
carrying. They concentrate on 
transmission. That is why they <‘ 
so much work without being hea 
cumbersome. 


| 

All the load is carried on a strong pa 
I-Beam, which has nothing whatevet 
with driving. That is why Torbenset 
are so strong and last longer than any 


These two groups are held toget! 
practically perfect, permanent aligt 
Together they form Torbensen Drive. 


Due to this construction, Torbenset 
adds at least 20% to rear-tire mileag! 
down repairs and delays and saves gas 4 


Write to us for an informative | 
explaining clearly every feature of Tor! 
Drive. 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE CC 
Cleveland, Ohio " 


for Motor , 


Largest Builder in the World of Rear Axles 


ARE BETTER 


THIS | is THE SIG 


| THAN GOOD TIRES _ OF AHOOD DEAL 


Hood Tire Signs are a new serv- 
ire Service ice to motor car owners through- 
a out the highways of America. 

; Right in front of you, at dangerous points, 
p oad Si gns they caution you night and day. 


| Hood Tire Signs also suggest to youa tire 
| that has created new standards of dura- 
| bility, of wear and dependability. 


They remind you of the sign of the Hood 
dealer where Hood service awaits you in 
the nearest city or town. 


These signs are a national effort to give 
| every Hood ‘Tire user a road service equal 
to the service which they obtain from 
Hood Tires upon their cars. 


Watch the Hood Tire Signs. 


| Look for the sign of the Hood dealer. 
) He will tell you wherein Hood Tires and 
Service will reduce your mileage cost. 


( overnight service don’t substi- 


- See Automobile Trade bd 
Dictory and Chilton’s Direc- Hood Tire Co., Inc. 
0} for list of Hood Tire Distribu- Watertown, Massachusetts 
0 ? 


WHY MESS WAS LATE 


Pictures from Home 


Let the times temper your giving that the spirit of Chris 
mas may be carried to our soldiers over-seas. 


Make your gift to those at home, a Kodak, that they 1 
turn may make light hearts and happy faces by sending a co 
tinued Kodak story of that home to the brave lads, somewhere 
France. Helpful organizations are doing a great work in | 
ing after their physical comforts—but “the folks at home” 
the ones who can keep them cheerful in mind and hea 
and pictures will help. | 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. , Rochester, N. Y, The Kodek City 


“ 
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NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 
A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 


DRAWN BY 
CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


iography of a Million Dollars — By George Kibbe Turner 
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Painted by Henry F. Wierman for Cream of Wheat Co. 


SAYING GRACE. 
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For Everphody’s Christmas 


One or another of the seventeen Ingersoll models for pocket, wrist or dressing 
table will be a welcome gift for any man, woman, boy or girl. 


After all, there’s no gift like a watch—nothing used so constantly, referred 
to so often, carried so long. 


The new Radiolite Ingersolls show time in the dark as well as in the light. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


Models $1.35 to $6.00 In Canada $1.50 to $7.50 
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When the Nation Called for Economy 
New Thousands Turned to Holeproof 


War-time economy in hosiery need not 
mean personal hardship. 

It can bring you to better hose than you have 
known—unless you already wear Holeproof 
Hosiery. Millions of Holeproofs yearly, for over 
16 years, have proved to outwear average hosiery, 
two to one. 


With Americans learning to live efficiently, 
Holeproof is gaining thousands of new users. 

Give boxes of Holeproof Hosiery at Christ- 
mas—thus make your giving serve in the national 
war on waste. Meanwhile, begin economy at 


home —have all your family wear these strong, 
fine textured hose. 
That will save women hours of mending; it 
will reduce your hosiery purchases about one-half. 
All will delight in months of perfect stockings—fine, shapely, 
shimmering, free from “‘runs’’ and holes. 


Men’s, 30c a pair and upward. 
Women’s, 40c and up. 
Children’s, 35c and up. 

Any accommodating store can supply you with 
Holeproofs—Pure Thread Japanese Silk—Lvuster- 
ized Lisle—Fine-spun Cotton—Arrtificial Silk. 

Mail us your address for illustrated booklet 
of styles and prices. Write today. 


To protect the 
public, this trade 
mark is attache 
to every pair 0 
genuine Hole- 
proof Hosiery. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Canada 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 
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9 asc Thomas died last 
ij my mind keeps going 
‘) the time we started in 
tir—that dirty, foggy 
(ening he 
jo my old 
q¢ on Elm 
ld butter- 
{/ercoat. 

ejoss in?” 


He,” said I. 
floor, why 
said that 
hl. with me 
jis always 
ras for fear 
gjold—and 
il one. 
gstranger 
|) and shut 
4 ser him. 
at can I 
Gesaid I, 


n( oreycles,”’ 


fe. tup your- 
kt him. 
nhat kind 
évere used 
hey were 
in» the shop 
e+ hoselean, 
icl| Yankee 
Wa absent-minded eyes—coming in showing what they’d gotten up, all kinds 
1 way they do in all machine shops. 
‘said to me. 
 !” said I. 
J closing up in half an hour,” said Wilkins. 
jake up much of your time,” said the man, in a quick sharp voice, fastening 
gi pale-blue eyes of his on me. 
1,” I said to him again; ‘‘let’s hear what you got.” 
a); a fool, I always claimed, who won’t find out what a man like that’s got, 
t\ists you is to sit still and listen. How can you tell what new idea might 


‘our name?” I asked him. He looked pretty seedy to me; about all in. 
ne ~Pascal Thomas,” he said. 
‘Sill Morgan,” said I. “Go ahead!” 

dwed me the thing and I took it up in my hand—that little brass 
= no bigger than a tea cup—not so big! I often think of it. 
Hiliar with them?” he asked, watching me. 
sve been looking into this motorcycle business some lately,” said I, 
Were might be a dollar in it.” 
ldxed the thing over. 
"I said, opening it up. ‘Well, how does it work in actual practice?” 
38,” he said. 
jl it out?” I asked him. 
Wd to,” said he. “I’ve got several new wrinkles here, you’ll see,’’ said he, 
#9 with his long fingers—two of them off, I saw, on the left hand. 
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“Well now,” I said after a bit, 
“to sum it all up—just what have 
you got here in your device that the 
other fellow hasn’t got?” 

“‘Speed!”’ said he, 
lifting up those queer 
pale-blue eyes from the 
thingasecond. “‘That’s 
what I’ve got—speed!”’ 

“That’s a darned 
good thing to have these 
days,” saidI. AndIsat 
there looking at the 
carburetor in the palm 
of my hand—the dif- 
ferent parts of it. It 
looked pretty good to 
me. And yet it was 
nothing I could do any- 
thing with, by itself. 
But it started me think- 
ing 


NN 
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““What’s the best 
time they’ve made with 
them, up to date, on 
these racing tracks?” I 
asked him, laying it 
down. “‘I forget.” 

“Motorcycles?” 

“Yeah.” 

“A mile a minute, 
about—just a few sec- 
onds under.” 

“And what do you 
claim you could do with 
this?” 

“Two miles.” 

“Two miles a min- 
ute!’’ 

“Almighty near.” 

say es) Yio scan tic 
said I. 

““Look,”’ he said, sit- 
ting up and _ talking 
straight into my face. 
“Tl tell you; I won’t 
lieto you. You’ve 
brought up a little dif- 
ferent thing. 

*“To begin with,” he said, going on, ‘‘we’ll understand we ain’t talking about my 
carburetor now; we’re talking about motorcycles—how you’re going to get two miles 
a minute out of them.”’ 

“Yes,” said I, watching him. 

“Now then,” he said, “‘I’ll tell you””—and put his hand to his forehead for just a 
second. Then he reached in and took out something from his vest pocket and began to 
chew it. I thought at first it was tobacco, and then I saw it wasn’t. It was more white. 

““Now,”’ he said, “‘I’ll tell you. In the first place, you understand, I don’t claim that 
it’s just my carburetor that’ll do all this.” 

I didn’t say anything. I let him talk. 

“Tt’s a combination of things,’’ he went on, “that are coming along at this time— 
that’s going to change the whole thing over—make an entirely new motorcycle. 

“First of all there’s this carburetor of mine, we’ll say. Or some form of multiple-jet 
carburetor.” 

“To shoot more gas into her,” said I. 

“At these high speeds in the engines now.” 

“Two thousand revolutions a minute, ain’t it?” said I. 

“Yes, and twenty-five hundred.” 

“Gosh,” Isaid. ‘‘That seems a lot, don’t it, when you think of it?” 

““They’ll go higher,” said he. ‘And then,’ he went along, ‘‘the second thing, 
there’s the magneto instead of the battery, the way they’re doing it abroad, in Europe.” 

“Yes,’”’ said I, listening. That man knew his business; you could tell that. 

“And then, third,” he said, ‘‘there’s that mechanical intake valve they’re bringing 
in to take the place of that mean contrary old automatic valve they’ve had. 

“Those three are the principal things,’”’ he said—and stopped. 
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I Suppose When I Was Gone He Started Pecking 
Away With His Old Left Hand at His Little Old 
Perpetual:Motion Machine 


“You mean to say,’ I said, this idea flashing through 
my head, “‘they could take these three improvements, and 
put them on a motorcycle that would make two miles a 
minute!” 

“T mean to say,’’ he answered me, “‘the time’s come 
when you can put all the power on two wheels that they 
can carry and not jump clear of the ground altogether.” 

“Tf they can,” said I, ‘‘the man that does it first’s got 
a barrel of money!” 

“Going to stay here all night?” asked this Wilkins over 
my shoulder, breaking in on us. 

“Tf I want to,” said I. 

I’d seen him getting up and putting on his overcoat and 
his gum shoes and muffler. 

“Well, lock up after you,” he said; 

“Go ahead,” said I. 

But he didn’t go; he stood there, mousing round, lis- 
tening back of my shoulder. 

“‘T’ll tell you why,” I said, going along, to Pase: ‘‘ What 
they want in this country now is speed. That’s the United 
States of it. We’ve all of us got to get there first.”’ 

“Correct,” said Pase. 

“You know that as well as I do,” said I. “‘That’s what 
they’ve got to have. Feet were out of date long ago,” said 
I. “For the last fifteen years we’re all going rolling round 
on wheels.” 

“Good and sure,”’ said he, watching me, and chewing 
slowly on whatever it was he had in his mouth. 

“T’ve watched it myself,’ I said, ‘‘ever since I was a boy 
in the old bicycle days. Long before I got into this busi- 
ness here, like a darned fool—too late.” 

“Like the most of us,’”’ said Pase, stopping chewing. 

“They were the first speed merchants, as the saying 
goes,” said I, ‘‘those bicycle manufacturers. The big 
ones,”’ I said, ‘‘ before they all split up into little assembling 
shops like this. They’re the fellows that first got us up on 
to wheels. All the rest of it—all this putting of an engine 
in those automobiles and motorcycles is just an extension 
on that original idea, when you come to trace it down.”’ 

“That’s right,” said he. 

““Cripes, the money those fellows—those bicycle manu- 
facturers round here—made in those days! Hundreds of 
thousands—yes, millions every year. Miuillions,’” I said, 
“in ten years! All starting, you might say, from nothing.” 

“And back again to nothing,” said Pasc, with those eyes 
of his watching me, ‘‘when the auto drove them out.” 

““All speed,’”’ I said; ‘“‘that’s all it was. Faster and 
faster. And the big money in this country in the next ten 
years is coming just where it did in the last ten, selling 
speed to them. There’s where the money is now. Gold 
mines are a back number. They’ve got to have speed, and 
they’ ve got to have it right away, when they want it.” 

“We put in an engine fifty per cent bigger, anyhow,” 
said Pase, nodding his head, ‘“‘than they use in Europe, and 
gear them up accordingly.” 

“We've got to go faster and faster every year, 


“T’m going home.” 


” 


” said I. 


“That’s what they want,” said he, ‘‘and they’ll 
have it.” 

“Gad, yes!”’said I. ‘‘If you could make some machine 
that would shoot ’em out of a gun they’d eat it up— 
and the next best thing to that is a motorcycle.” 

I could see Wilkins, still standing, mousing round 
back of my shoulder. 

“And so I say,” I went along, “the man who could 
start first making them go two miles a minute might 
have a fortune.” 

““Who’d want ’em,”’ said Wilkins, breaking in. 

“Every eighteen-dollar-a-week kid,” said I, 
“that wants to get out Sundays and take break- 
fast in Chicago, and dinner at the South Pole. 
And come back and put her up in the front hall 
before tea. Every kid that’s got any zip to him. 
Oh, I know,” I said; ‘‘I’ve been there myself!”’ 

And I saw Pase Thomas grin—one of those old 
sudden grins, that these sober-faced men like him 
break out into. 

““Haven’t you?” I asked him. 

“T have!” he said, the wrinkles closing 
in round his mouth again. 

“T don’t believe there’s any money in 
it,” said Wilkins. 

“And I know there is!” said I, flaring 
up and saying so anyhow. He always 
made mesick, pouring cold water on every- 
thing. “If you-can find the man who 
could do what this man says they can.” 
“Tt can’t be done,” said Wilkins. 

“You can do it,” said Pase Thomas. 

“Who can?” I said. “‘Do you know anybody?” 

“T ean,”’ said Pase Thomas. 

“You sure of that?” said I. 

“T ought to be,” he said. ‘“‘That’s my trade.” 

“Where you been working?” 

“T’ve been with the Rajah motorcycle people for three 
years now.’ 

“Are they making any money?” I asked him right away. 

“That I don’t know,” said he flat. “‘That ain’t in my 
line.” 

You couldn’t help liking the man. Nine out of ten in his 
place would have said they were getting rich there. 

“‘T don’t know anything about the financial end,” he 
said, ‘but I do know that machine, inside out—every nut 
and screw and cotter pin in her.” 

“‘T got something here,” he said, “‘maybe’ll interest 
you.”’ And he dragged an old envelope out of his inside 
pocket. “‘Here’s their machine,” he said, pointing with an 
old stub of a lead pencil to a drawing on the back; “and 
here’s how the one would look I’d make, with the new 
improvements on it.”’ 

And then he handed it over to me. I couldn’t make 
much out of it then. I didn’t take time to. 

“Look here!” said I, catching fire all at once. 
want to take a chance?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “‘What?’’ 

“T tell you what I’ll do with you,” I said to him: “If 
you'll come here and make up a half a dozen of those 
machines you’ve been talking about, we’ll put up our 
machinery and the material against your time, and split 
the profits. 

“What do you say?’’ said I, when he didn’t answer right 
off. ‘Will you take a chance on your own stuff?” 

“Well, yes,” he said. And I could see his thin lips 
tighten up. “‘I guess maybe I can do it.”’ 

“All right then,’ said I; ‘‘that’s settled!” 
started to get up. 

“Who says so?” said Wilkins from back of me, all at once. 

“T say so!”’ said I, turning round and facing him. 

“Well, I guess I’ll have something to 
say about that before you do it,” said 
he, putting his hand up to his lips the 
way he did when he was going to get 
contrary. ‘‘According to our agree- 
ment HY : 

“Oh, forget it!” I told him. 
home and sleep it off.’’ 

“T mean what I say,’’ he 
said, standing, looking 
down at me through his 
glasses. 

“So do I,” said I. 

“Tt’s all right for you,” 
he kept along, ‘‘to take 
a chance with the first 
wild thing that comes 
along.”’ 

“You know we’ve got 
to do something,”’ I said, 
coming back at him; ‘‘you 
know that.” 

“Tt’s all right for you,” 
he said, “but it’s my 
money in here.” 

“Aw, drop it!’”’ I said. 
“Wait till we get alone.” 
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“Do you 


And I 


“ec Go 


“‘l Wonder What it Would Seem Like,’’ Polly Said Finally, 
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“What do you know about this man, anyh 
Wilkins, making one of those Susified motions 

“Don’t mind him,” I said, turning round to’ 
got the say-so here.” 

“Have you?” said Wilkins, his voice getting 
higher and more old-womanish every minute, 
whether you have or not!” 

“Oh, stand still,”’ I said, “and hold your f 
Two years of him had been about all I could st 

“You can’t do it,” he kept saying; “that 
can’t do it——without my consent.” 

“We'll see about that,” said I, stepp' 
“to-morrow. Now, you shut up!” ; - 

“You can’t scare me,”’ he said, backi in gg 

“Scare you?” said I. -. 

“You can’t seare me, 
break in his voice. * 

“Don’t burst into tears,” I said. “ 
clothes wet.” 

“You can’t scare me,” he said. for the 
voice way up. ‘You can’t bulldoze me, 
you—you big bully!” ss 

And he started blabbing out before 
things he’d been laying up against me 
affairs—the money he’d put in on my n 

“Quit it,’ I told him. ‘‘Go on, now; 

But he kept right along, like a. child t tl 
crying and can’t stop— et from ; 
again. ; 

“T want you to understanel 4 he said 
doit. He hasn’t got the right. You can’t 
me; “not with my money in here! I’ll take c 
first; T’ll get out. I’m going to have some 4 
ness or I’ll get out.” 

“Get out then!” said I. ‘‘ You poor oldi 

He stood there looking at me through os 
with his hair all brushed just so, and his 
his clean white bookkeeper’s hands down b; hi 

“Get out!’ I said. ‘Take your three thous 
and your gum shoes, and your mufflers, and j 
and your darned Susie ways—and gett Z 

“T will,” said he. 

“Go to the devil!”’ I said. : : 

, 


” he said again, 1 
a 


“You'll see!” said Wilkins. 

And the office door shut after him. | 

“T’ll be here to-morrow for my money,” hes 
back and opening it part way again, and then s 
thought a minute. “And I'll give you jue 
bust in,” be said. 

And then he got out entirely and left : 
there. f 


11 
E STOOD there—I and this fellow i 
my life until a half an hour before, facing 
he looking at me and I looking at him. > 
I’ve seen hundreds like him; the machine 
England are full of them—still, lean-fa 
talk till they’re talked to; these long-faced a a 4 
lows, with blue eyes peering out over their shiny 
that have gone still, working and puzzling .; 
He stood there like a stone fence; he ' 
slow grinding even, 
on whatever it was 
he had in his mouth. 
His face was still as 
a board, as we both 


- 4 
“to Have 
All the Money You Want”’ : ‘ 
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“‘Look Here,’ I Said; “‘I Want You to Tell Me Something: How Long Since You Had Your Last Square Meal?”’ 


listening to Wilkins’ footsteps go off along 


u won’t thank me much for coming in here,” 
finally. 

” said I. 

ur partner.” 

that worry you,” I told him. “I was just 
eid of him anyhow.” I wasn’t, of course, but 
yo. “And you kept me from having to do so.” 
[| dn’t know,” said Pase, and his jaws started 
g!1. 

said. “I’ve had my belly full of him—two 
; he said, and set those hungry eyes of his 
i) “is it going to be all right to go ahead with 
\ were talking about—those motorcycles?” 
2!" said I. ‘Unless you want to quit.” 

*’e answered, talking slow. ‘‘Me?” And he 
nute. I noticed then his lips were kind of 


’t want to lie to you,’”’ he went on again, talk- 
‘t, as if it was hard work getting the words 
vt want to do anything under false pre- 
|, Ihaven’t got a dollar that I could put into 
| . Iwant you to know that on the start.” 
s\juarer’n a die,’”’ I said to myself, watching 
i¢ don’t make many like you.” 

1en he was kind of leaning up against the desk. 
alwill be all right,’’ I said out loud. 

€ ot,”’ said he, holding out that carburetor, “‘is 
1/2 and my shop experience.” 

1,” said I, “if you make good. If you make 
thing works out, we can fix up some sort of 
na it,”? 

1 9, will it?” said he, over again, as if he was 
€ “That'll be all right? For a kind of 
}’ and made a kind of a grab at his throat. 

! He keeled over on the office floor. And his 
* ttled out of his hand under the desk. 

Wat's this?” said I, dropping down on my knees 


‘ne laugh when I think of it—this long, lean 
H drown overcoat, looking tougher than an old- 
ed codfish, lying there on the floor—keeled 
'd faint—and me on my knees trying to bring 


ie to right away and opened his eyes. 

idI; “what’s the matter with you?” 

,’ hesaid, and started trying to get up. 
Itold him, and slipped the leather seat from 
ir under his head. And I sat in the chair 
atched him. 

hat next?” said I to myself. “This man must 
First he comes in and drives Wilkins out of 
41 then he flops over on the floor—dead on my 


» get up,” he said, struggling. 

! on’t,” I told him. “Lie still!” 

(for a while longer. 

ave that, will you?” he said; and I handed 
i carburetor from under the desk. 

‘uck you?” J asked him finally. 

jing,” he said. “I don’t know. All of a sudden 
| faint.” 

you want now?” I asked him. I saw he was 
3) Something in an inside pocket. 


So I opened up his coat for him and he reached in his 
hand and brought out what he was after, and broke off a 
sliver and started chewing it. 

“Have some?” he said, holding it out toward me. 

“What is it?” 

“Slippery elm,” said he. ‘‘Go ahead! Have some! I 
chew it all the time. It’s fine for the stomach.” 

I have to laugh now when I think about it. I suppose he 
was kind of light headed and wanted to say something to 
pass it off. 

“No, I guess not,”’ I said. 

I sat there watching him, and all of a sudden it struck 
me what it was that ailed him. 

“Look here,’ I said; “I want you to tell me some- 
thing.” 

“What is it?” 

“How long since you had your last square meal?”’ 

“Well,” he said, ‘I had a little ——”’ 

“No,” said I, ‘I want to know!”’ 

“Well,” he told me, ‘‘I stopped and took a little some- 
thing at a lunch cart.” 

“When?” 

“Last night.” 

“Aha,” said I. “What was it? What was it?” I said 
again before he’d answer me. 

“Well,” he said, ““I guess I had a cup of coffee and a 
piece of squash pie,”’ 

“Aha,” I came back. ‘‘ Well, I guess I know something 
that’s better for the stomach than chewing slippery elm.”’ 

And I went out and got a cup of coffee and some sand- 
wiches at the quick-lunch room round the corner. He was 
sitting up in a chair when I got back. 

“That coffee did me good,” he said, wiping his mouth 
off when he was done; and he looked over at me. 

“T won’t lie to you,” he said. “I was just about down 
and out. That’s the fact in the case. I was almighty near 
starving. I never did anything like that in my life before,” 
he said—‘“‘fainting.’’ And he stopped a minute. 

“At the same time,” he said, “I don’t want you to get 
the idea I’m a hobo or anything like that.” 

“T don’t,” said I. ‘Not for a minute.” 

“No,” he said; ‘I’m a good workman. I’m a first-class 
machinist if I do say so.” 

“You don’t have to tell me that,” I told him. 

“And up to six months ago I made my twenty-eight dol- 
lars a week regular. Then I got this bug in my head. I got 
up this carburetor.” 

So finally he told me about himself, dragging it out 
pretty hard, like those close-mouthed ones do. 

It seemed he’d married a lively good-looking girl— 
younger than he was apparently; pretty young and full of 
life, and anxious to have a good many things. And he 
thought maybe he could do better than wages, and then he 
worked out this carburetor. So he sent his wife home to 
her folks and started out with a couple of hundred dollars 
trying to get somebody interested in it. 

“T wouldn’t give it up,” he said tome. “‘I wasn’t going 
to give it up and go back to my wife’s mother—not till I 
had to.” 

“Naturally not,’ said I. 

“But I almighty near had to,” he told me. ‘‘I got down 
to this,’”’ he said—and fished out three cents and a green 
street-car transfer from his overcoat pocket. ‘‘This was 
the last throw,” he said, ““when I happened by your 
bicycle shop on this side street. This was the last—when I 
found somebody who’d listen to me, finally. 


“You wouldn’t believe me,” he said, flaring up a little; 
“vou wouldn’t believe me if I told you what a lot of fools 
I saw in this business, tramping round! Tramping round,’ 
he said, “‘six months, all over, stopping into offices, trying 
to get some of these apes in white collars that run these big 
shops to stop just long enough to look at it once. By 
mighty!’’ he said, and stopped, staring. 

“By mighty, you’re the first human being with sense I’ve 
talked to in the whole bunch; and I’d be grateful to you— 
if for nothing else—for just listening to me. I don’t know 
but I appreciate it more,” he said, pointing to the empty 
coffee cup, “‘than that. 

“You don’t know what it is. You don’t know what it 
is,” he went along, “to go day after day, tramping round, 
without getting anybody that’ll take the time to listen to 
you or give you a fair hearing. It certainly is almighty 
humiliating. And especially when all the time you know 
you’ve got something. You know you’ve got something,” 
he said, reaching his hand in his pocket onto that carbu- 
retor, “that might make them rich and you too.” 

And then he stopped short. 

“T guess I got a little excited,” he said, apologizing—and 
got up on his feet. “I guess it’s time I was going.” 

““Where’ll you go to?”’ I asked him. 

“‘T don’t know exactly.” 

“T guess you don’t,” said I, and passed him a couple of 
dollars. 

“How do you know you’ll ever see that again?” he said, 
staring at it. 

“T’m not worrying,” said I. 

“Well,” he said, and stopped there, stock-still. 

“Come round to-morrow morning,’ said I, ‘‘and startin.” 

But he didn’t move. He stood there with the money in 
his hand. 

“Look here,” he said; “‘what are you getting out of 
this? What can you be sure of?” 

“T’ll be getting a share in a good carburetor, as I under- 
stand it,” said I. “And a first-class machinist who knows 
motorcycles, to get a brand-new thing out—on brand-new 
lines. If it goes through,” I said, ‘I win big. If it don’t, 
all I lose is some material and time, and a few weeks’ 
machinist’s wages, while you’re working on it, 

“Tf that suits you,” I said, waiting. But his Adam’s 
apple only went up and down. He didn’t say anything. 

But finally he put the money in his pocket. 

“At seven to-morrow morning,” I said. 

“Well, all right,’’ he answered, and kind of hesitated, as 
if there was something else he was going to say. 

“All right,’ he said a second time, and went out without 
saying anything more. 

“Cripes,”’ I said to myself, sitting there when he was 
gone. ‘This will be about enough for me for one evening!’ 

For I saw right off what this thing was going to mean to 
me—that Wilkins and I were through. That poor mule 
would have his money out now anyhow. And if he didn’t 
I’d make him. We hadn’t made a dollar the last two years. 
And we hated each other like the two men who were hand- 
cuffed on the desert island with nothing to eat. 

I saw then I’d have to have some money quick. But the 
question was where was the money coming from? I 
couldn’t get it at the bank, that was sure—not then; not 
in the bicycle business. I sat and wrestled with it; and 
the more I looked the clearer I saw. There was only one 
way—lI’d got to get Polly to let me put a mortgage on the 
house. I hated to do it too. I hated to drag her into it— 
to put up the only thing she had. 
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“But I don’t see,” I thought, ‘looking at it the worst 
way you can, that we’d be any worse off than we are now. 
The bicycle business would go on just as it is now; and 
this man’s salary won’t come to so much as Wilkins’ did. 
And what his material would be wouldn’t be much. 

“On the other hand,” I thought, “this may be the chance 
of a lifetime—if he could do what he says he can.”’ 

And I went over in my mind the figures I’d made before 
on the motorcycle business. ‘‘There’s a barrel of money in 
it, I believe,’ I said to myself; ‘‘a good big thing for the 
man who can jump in right now, and jam it. If you could 
only sell quarter the number of them that we put out of 
wheels to-day. Christmas! 

“And I believe we can do it,” I said to myself. ‘Start 
easy, and work it up. I believe it can be done. 

“We'll do it, too,”’ I said to myself. ‘‘We’ve got to!” 
And I got up. I heard somebody out in the shop, and I 
looked up at the clock. 

“Good Lord!”’ I said. 

It was seven o’clock, and old Tom Powers was coming 
round, giving the place its first look-over for the night. 
He’d been night watchman in the building for several 
years now. A good, capable mechanic once, but his right 
hand was taken off in a belt, so he wasn’t any good on a 
machine any longer. And they gave him this job as night 
watchman. 

“Hello, Tom,” said I. 

“Hello, yourself,” said Tom. ‘‘What time’s this to be 
getting home? You’ll get a good warming when your wife 
sees you.” 

“That’s right, too,” said I. 

I always liked the old man. He was a queer old devil. 
Some of them would tell you he wasn’t quite right in his 
head. He had a kind of an invention he’d gotten up that we 
used to call The Miracle—from something he said once— 
jollying him; a little old perpetual-motion machine he 
worked on there nights. 

A small model he had, a queer-looking thing, like a little 
windmill, with arms that folded up and flapped out again 
when you set it whirling, 

I never made out myself whether at the bottom of his 
heart he took it seriously or whether it was just something 
to keep his mind from going loose while he was alone in 


Zu Befehl! means “according to orders.” It is also the invariable 
German jnilitary acknowledgment of a command from a superior. 


Ersatz Division, had acquired a sentiment almost of 

domicile in the little French town set among the yet 
leafless orchards in a hollow of the rolling Picardy country. 
They had been long upon this sector, had come up for the 
fierce struggles in the Pierre St. Vaast Wood at the time of 
the Battle of the Somme, in September, 1916, and during 
their spells in the front line in the dreary winter which fol- 
lowed, while the French shells wailed over their heads to 
fling up founts of mud in the quagmire behind the trenches, 
they looked back to their rest area with something akin 
to nostalgia. When at last, relieved for a few weeks, they 
tramped, haggard, bearded and mud-caked, into the narrow 
cobbled streets which led into the tree-surrounded Grande 
Place, with its Joan of Are statue in the center, it was almost 
as if they had returned to their native townships remote 
beyond the Rhine. They sang, with a spasm of lustiness, 
“Tn der Heimat—in der Heimat da giebt’s ein Wiedersehen!”’ 
in a swinging choral that had a note of real homecoming as 
the heavy rifles were shifted to the correct smart slope 
upon the shoulder. Inscriptions upon the shops, indicative 
of the adaptability of human nature and the business in- 
stincts of the commergants—or rather of the brave wives of 
the commercants distant in the French trenches—helped the 
illusion. Strips of paper pasted across the windows bore the 
outlandish words Delikatessen, Rauch- und Speise Mittel, 
traced for a dimly comprehending landlady by an obliging 
German soldier to the allurement of his fellows. 


[= three battalions of the —th Regiment, 300th 


Friendly But Not Cordial 


HESE good ladies steod at the doors of their shops while 

the ranks went swinging by in the dusk, and said to one 
another with a quiet certitude: “Oui, c’est la trois-centiéme 
encore.” From the river of faces that flowed through the 
twilight came hoarse guttural cries of recognition from 
German soldiers childishly anxious to be remembered. 
They met with no response. The women at the doors stood 
calmly interested as company after company tramped 
rhythmically past, dreaming perhaps of a day when a 
battalion of another race should march down that street 
in a tumult of enthusiasm that brought a lump to the 
throat and a mist to the eyes merely to imagine it. 


there nights, with those long still rows of machinery. It 
must have got pretty lonesome in those empty shops nights, 
thinking, knowing you had your right hand gone. And I 
always thought probably he was like a lot of those other 
fellows that get crippled up in machine shops. They want 
to make themselves feel they’re some use yet, if they are 
gone physically; and that starts them, naturally, trying to 
think out something—some invention. Anyhow, in most 
ways old Tom was sharp as a brier, and as well posted as 
anybody. He had so much time to read the papers. 

I often asked him what he thought of things, and I 
thought I’d start him up that night. 

“You got competition, Tom,” said I. 

“What’s that?” 

“Another fellow’s been in to-day with another miracle.” 

“Another one? That all?” 

“Yes,” I told him. 

‘“What’s this one got? What’s he been trying to do?” 

And I told him. 

“Do you know what I think I’m going to do, Tom?” 
I said. “I’m going to start him off. I’m going to see if 
I can’t have a crack at the motorcycle business. There 
might be big money in it—what do you think?” 

““What have you got that’s new?” he said, looking at 
me. He was a queer-looking old fellow. He had a face 
thin as an old skeleton, and a kind of big bulging fore- 
head, and cheeks sunk in over his jaw. When he grinned 
you saw half of his teeth were gone. 

“‘We can make one, so he claims, that’ll stand up one 
hundred per cent better than they do now.” 

“Can you?” said Tom. 

“And go fifty per cent faster—anyhow.” 

“That'll do it,’”’ said Tom, looking up. ‘“That’s what 
they’re after—sixty—eighty—a hundred miles an hour!” 

““Could we sell them, if we could do it?” 

“Sell ’em, yes! Every kid’ll want one right away. 
Why wouldn’t they? Hop on your own kerosene can, and 
over to Chiny and back in one day; scampering round the 
world like the devil on a stick. Sure they’ll want one!’” 

“We'd have thought it was a miracle, at that,” said I, 
‘‘when we were kids.” 

‘So it is,’’ said he. 
That’s the business we’re all in—miracles. 


“So’s most everything nowadays. 
The only 


In the evening, when the battalions had broken ranks 
and had surged out of their billets in throngs of soldiermen 
arm in arm in twos and threes, a woman under the hanging 
oil lamp in the tiny shop would look up at a remembered 
face with a little smile and say, half in quiet malice, half in 
natural human friendliness: 

“Ah, vous wétes pas tué, alors?” 

And the German, grinning, would reply in his clumsy 
pronunciation: 

“Non, matame—bas doué—encore.”’ 

Then the woman would break into a little merry laugh— 
“Ah! il ne sera jamais doué—c’t homme-la!”’ as she pushed 
the desired article across the counter. And the German, 
grinning uncomprehendingly, would tramp heavily out of 
the shop. 

Relations between the conquerors and the—tempora- 
rily—conquered, if not cordial, were at least friendly. The 
French women had homes to be kept together and young 
mouths to be fed. The German soldiers naturally relaxed 
from the strain of those long, drear weeks when they lived 
under the alternative of kill or be killed. Besides, human 
beings not actually engaged in hostilities cannot live in 
close propinquity without the emergence of amicable 
sentiments. The German soldiers looked at the little 
children and remembered that they themselves, many of 
them, were fathers. The mothers remarked the caress and 
beamed with that maternal emotion which forgets nation- 
ality. For a final reason, the German military-police 
system was strict. It conferred a sense of security on the 
one party while it enforced a stern discipline on the other. 

On a bright March morning, with the sun shining so 
cheerfully from a pale-blue sky that there was a chatter of 
bird notes among the bare trees of the orchard, the Gefreite 
Hans Kellner took a walk round the billet familiar to him 
from previous occupancy. The battalion had been dis- 
missed early from parade on this first morning after their 
arrival in the rest area, in order that the men might clean 
their kits and otherwise recuperate from the fatigues of a 
spell of particularly bad weather in the trenches. The 
Gefreite, whose step in rank above the simple private 
absolved him from the duty of cleaning up the barn in 
which his squad had slept, wandered round the house, his 
long porcelain-bowled pipe hanging from his teeth, and 
looked critically for any change that might have occurred 
since his last visit. There was none. The house—a farm- 
stead which was the first of the buildings of the town when 
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trouble with ’em is they don’t last. This one’ 
number ten years from now, just like the bieyc 
There’s something new coming along all the t 

“You're right,’ said I. “You got to keep 
keep up with the procession nowadays.” 

“T was reading in the paper just this mo 
Tom, ‘‘about these Wright boys, down in Da 
starting over to France to show them how to fly 

“Yes; I saw that,” said I. ‘, 

‘They was in the bicycle business, you-not 
rest of us.” F 

“Yes, but that won’t go very far,” said I, 
catch in that thing.” 

“Tt’ll be the coming thing ten years from 
your machine will be a back number—and mi 
and grinned his old grin like an old skeleton yw 
lower teeth gone. He always joked about his , 

“But there’s one thing you got to remembe 
“By that time we’ll both have made our mill 
retired.” i 

“That’s right, Tom,” said I. “‘Why wi 
a dollar some day—like the rest of them?” 

“That’s right, why wouldn’t we?” said he 
death’s-head grin. i 

“But there’s one thing,” I said, “you want 
ber: I’ve got an option on some of that sto 
get the old Miracle on the market.” 

“You'll have it,” said he. 

“‘She’s going fine, ain’t she?” said I, “Sh 
out all right?” / 

“‘She’s going good,” he said. “I can’t 
with that kind of dry old crafty grin upon his 
sometimes. I never could make out wheth 
laughing or not. 

“‘She’ll start some of these days,” he 
come round and surprise you.” 

“You won’t surprise me any, Tom,” said I, ¢ 
on the back. The poor old devil! 4 

“Go on now,” said Tom. ‘The wife’ll be 
along. I’ll lock up after you.” ‘ 

So I went, and he locked up; and we 
suppose, when I was gone, and started pe 

(Continued on Page 38) 


entered by the main road—wore its nor 
cultural occupation, apparently unaffec 
There was still a quantity of hay and str. 
The fowls pecked assiduously as of old on th 
in front of the house, in the courtyard all bu 
barns and opening onto the road by a he 
way. The stables were empty; the horses: 
to be poor creatures purchased from the 
ties after being cast from the army—at Y 
The orchard, bright with its whitewash 
sunshine, was just showing its first buds. — 


Hans Kellner Chops We 


HE inhabitants were unchanged also. 
farmer, a man of about forty years, whi 

yet been called to the colors when the in 
the land and shut him off from the Fre 
passed through the yard on his way to 
German touched his cap and diffidently n 
jour, monsieur,’’ without, however, removi 
his teeth. The Frenchman answered by 
had been his invariable response when E 
in his last visit, proffered friendliness. 
the servant maid, giggling as of old with t 
ing the barn, as, rather sheepishly, he foll 
to his door. Uncomfortably sensible of hi 
busy household, he shamefacedly craved 
On the threshold of the big kitchen with i 
wooden furniture, its black gulf of a chimn 
and gazed in without entering. Two wom 
there—the farmer’s wife, fresh and bux 
younger than her husband, and her moth 
with many years of toil in the fields. 
turned away her head with a scowl. Th 
came boldly toward the German. 

“ Ah, gros paresseux!’’ she said vivacio 
is a heap of wood to be chopped in the corner 0! 

The German stared at her for a moment W® 
intelligence lumbered after the swift run 0 
Then seizing their import he smiled, touched 4 
turned with docility to do her bidding. = 

He procured the ax with a precise al 
knowledge of its whereabouts. Then put 
he set to work vigorously upon the heap 
The chopped wood he piled in a shed with 


arie-Louise, the farmer’s three-year-old 
jdled out to him and watched him while he 


4 Marie-Louise!” said Hans, more at home 
than with any other member of the family. 
ieu,”” responded Marie-Louise gravely, her 
J/n face in process of further defilement from 
|| chocolate, acquired from one of the other 
h leaked from the corners of her mouth. 
<nished, Hans Kellner put away the ax and 
the pipe, which was his dearest possession. 
se brightened at once. 
pe!” she said decisively. 
4 n held down the porcelain bowl, painted with 
ed lady in yellow hair and red peasant jacket, 
jon. Then replacing the mouthpiece between 
iddenly hoisted the child to his shoulder and 
rith her to the gateway opening to the street. 
atood sunning himself, the little one held 
1 zand laughing, beating upon his cap with 
)| the other arm tightly encircled his head. 
yie German soldier perceived a motor car, 
i second, rushing toward the town. He 
‘of a staff flag fluttering above the radia- 
astant the child was dashed down, the 
ier stood rigid and saluted with exact 
he first car dashed past. The child flung 
,).e ground burst into a shriek of bewilder- 
no. 

n soldier stood like a statue and saluted 
fadeond car shot by. The first had con- 
: yisional general; the second held mem- 
s aff. To Hans Kellner it was as though 
iia Olympus had whirled along the road, 
ze functions of humanity. 


Orders to Retreat 


| relaxed from his stiff posture, after a de- 
irval to assure himself that no third car 
‘child had fled from him, was disappear- 
audible sobs into the house. 

eier gazed stupidly after her, then philo- 
t laced his pipestem between his teeth. 
i/’s grand- 
o her fist at 


been cor- 
stood 
obile. . 


ft, Excellenz!” said the regiment commander 
=f ie unbent from his parade attitude and 
eal 

is nal general tapped his hand upon the table. 
€vacuating the area, colonel. The retirement 
d out immediately.” 

i$ eyebrows shot up at this startling intelli- 
€ooked at his superior as though scarcely 
n ars. 

: Lwaved away his doubts with an airy motion 


U Pe Reratecy. lieber Pr etiis-iiieric Kriegs- 
d/burg’s master stroke! We escape from the 
+ Moment he intends to deliver his decisive 
lee him a vacuum—a desert! However, lieber 
‘Sot for us to discuss the decisions which have 
by the All-Highest War Lord—it is for us to 
©” He blew pompously down his nose into his 
jistling white mustache and glared at the 
NHinished this sentence. 

Papeiene—natiiiich, ” said the colonel, all 


“Gut,” said the general. “The situation has already 
been long foreseen. You have your orders. Open your 
Grosses-Hauptquartier secret order number 355 and you 
will find your instructions in detail. You have only to 
execute them. The greatest possible speed is essential. 
The regiment must be on the march by dawn to-morrow. 
Follow your orders strictly. No sentimental considerations 
may be allowed to interfere with their exact performance. 
Get the civilian population under guard at once. You will 
find it all in your orders. Men under sixty. Women from 
fifteen to forty-five. Children at the breast go with the 


women. The train for the men will be at the railway sta- 
tion at four this afternoon. The women’s trains will leave 
at five and six o’clock. See that the orders about fruit 
trees are thoroughly carried out—also the cattle. A pioneer 
company will report to you in half an hour to assist in the 
“Those are 


demolition of the town.” He rose to his feet. 
your orders. I rely on you, colonel.” 


ae 


After an Orgy of Destruction, of Hacking, Smashing and Applying the Torch the Three 
Battalions According to Orders Left Only a Desert Behind 


The regiment commander also rose: to his feet, stood 
rigid as before. 

“Zu Befehl, Excellenz!”’ 

With a mutual clicking of heels the divisional general 
and his satellites departed. 

In as short a time as they could answer the telephonic 
summons the three battalion commanders stood before the 
colonel. He handed each of them written orders, empha- 
sized particular points, quieted their astonishment. ‘‘Das 
Meisterstiick Hindenburgs!”’ That was the key word to 
confidence, thoroughly impressed upon them. 

“Destruction, meine Herren,” concluded the colonel— 
‘no looting! That is what your men must be made to 
understand. We have no time to pack up souvenirs. Com- 
plete destruction. You will find your times for marching 
off in your orders. You must be strictly punctual. And 
when you leave you must leave only a desert behind you. 
You quite understand? Then get to work quickly!” 

“Zu Befehl, Herr Oberst!’’ said the three battalion com- 
manders in chorus, saluting like one man with a simulta- 
neous click of spurs. The colonel swept his glance over the 
row of middle-aged faces, flushed with good living, in front 
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of him; the faces of three not unkind fathers of families, 
despite the military uniform. Their eyes were steady, their 
mouths calm. He dismissed his subordinates with an 
imperious gesture. 

The bugles sounded in the streets. There was a rush of 
heavy feet as the men fell in their ranks. 

A quarter of an hour later two battalions stood ranked in 
long lines through the streets. The third battalion was 
massed in column of companies in the Grande Place. The 
major commanding that battalion stood in conference with 
his company commanders close under the statue of Joan of 
Are. A group of pioneers was busy excavating a hole 
under the base of the monument. The battalion com- 
mander concluded his orders. 

“As far as possible the men will carry out the work of 
destruction in the vicinity of their own billets. They are 
most familiar with those areas. These orders will be 
executed with the utmost speed and thoroughness.” 

“Zu Befehl, Herr Ma- 
jor!”’ chorused the four 
company commanders, 
saluting, ere they re- 
turned to their men. 

Almost immediately 
the battalion commenced 
to move off. As the last 
files left the square there 
was a loud explosion, a 
cloud of smoke and dust 
behind them. The statue 
‘of Joan of Are toppled 
and crashed. A rush of 
women to the doorways 

of the shops bordering 
on the square followed 
the detonation. Shrill 
feminine cries of alarm 
resounded over the 
steady foot beats of the 
marching troops. Anx- 
ious mothers clutched 
their children to them 
and demanded of one 
another the significance 
of this portent. <A pio- 
neer disfigured the calm 
features of the prostrate 
statue with vehement 
strokes of his pick. A 
strong patrol of mounted military police rode into 
the square and descended from their horses. 

In the kitchen of the farmstead on the outskirts 
of the town, M. Delavigne finished his eleven o’clock 
repast without troubling himself about’ this sudden 
assemblage of the troops. He, his wife, his mother-in- 
law, fondly attending to the wants of Marie-Louise, 
and Marie, the servant, sat in common at the bare 
wood table, cut in common from the long loaf of bread, 
and helped themselves as their appetites prompted from 
the big enamel tureen of soup which was between them. 


The Destruction Benes 


UDDENLY the farmer looked up. His ear, long 
habituated to the usual muttering thunders of the 
battle line seven or eight miles away, had caught a series 
of unfamiliar detonations. They were not particularly 
loud detonations—not so loud as the jarring roar, 
regularly repeated, which he knew to come from the 
big gun mounted on the railway truck—but they were 
sharper and decidedly louder than the customary dull 
reports of the warring artilleries. The sharp detona- 
tions continued. His wife also remarked them and 
they exchanged a puzzled look. 
“They are nearer!” exclaimed the young woman. 
The routine of war had been so long established for 
them that any deviation from the normal was full of 
significance. ‘‘Perhaps—perhaps it is true—after all?” 

Her husband shook his head pessimistically, 

“No; we have heard it too many times.’ 

The old woman looked up from her soup, gave a glance 
of fondness at the child and then scowled. 

“‘Ces sales Boches! But they are going—they are going! 
I feel it in my bones!” 

The farmer did not reply. Ata repetition of the uncus- 
tomary sounds he pushed his plate from him and went out 
of the house into the street. 

Along the main road from the westward, whence pro- 
ceeded the strange detonations, a battery of heavy guns, 
drawn by rumbling, rattling petrol tractors, was approach- 
ing him. Behind that, in the distance, was a column of 
motor lorries, also coming toward the town. Beyond them 
was a cloud of dust indicative of yet more traffic’on the 
road. Of signs of hostilities there was none. The sunshine 
flooded a rolling landscape where most of the fields were 
brown. From an isolated farm between him and the 
battle front the chimney smoke ascended peacefully. 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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T WAS an extraordinary sensation when I first }Q2 
came to myself. Joy, pain, exaltation—all were HY 
intermingled in an agonizing sort of surprise. 


I was standing on the deck of a steamer; near at 
hand were passengers in reclining chairs; 
the sun was sparkling on a sea as calm 
as glass. It was a lovely morning— 
that morning of my rebirth. I inhaled 
the delicious air with a sense of return- 
ing consciousness, as of a man coming 
out of ether after an op- 
eration. Beside me was 
a middle-aged man, with 
sturdy shoulders and a 
pock-marked face. I 
noticed his frayed and 
dirty cuffs with some dis- 
gust and, disliking 
his proximity, 
moved away. I 
was feeling acutely 
embarrassed. 
Where was I, and 
what was I doing 
on this ship? The 
man with the dirty 
cuffs followed me— 
ran along and over- 
took me, with 
a disturbing air of proprietorship. 

‘Monsieur feels himself much 
ameliorated this morning?” he 
said in French, showing unpleas- 
ant fangs under his gray mus- 
tache. His voice, however, was kind and considerate. He 
put his arm through mine and added: ‘‘It rejoices my 
heart that my lieutenant is better.” 

Struggling with that indescribable embarrassment, I 
ventured at last to ask him who he was. 

“You will pardon the qiuestion,”’ I said. 
wildered; I am in great—great perplexity.” 

A smile spread over his harsh features; one might have 
thought that my halting, uncertain speech had caused him 
the utmost joy. I gazed at him in astonishment. What 
was he grinning at? Why should he be so pleased? 

Then he answered: 

“T am Sergeant Jules Nogeon, of the Hundred and 
Thirty-fourth of the Line, and I was intrusted by the 
American Escadrille with the duty of bringing monsieur 
back to his native country.” 

Irepeated the words pays natal wonderingly. What did 
he mean by my native country? 

“Monsieur was shot down on the Champagne Front,” 
he went on. ‘‘ Four days he lay in the ambulance, between 
life and death. Then he rallied; though—though 

I hardly noticed the incompleted sentence. I was in a 
daze. Remember, I had just been reborn. 

“Who shot me?” I asked. 

“The Boches—the Germans.” 

“‘T hope they were arrested,” I said, suddenly growing 
excessively angry. ‘‘I hope they were identified and 
arrested. I hope they were sent to prison for such an 
abominable outrage!”’ 

“Monsieur was in an aéroplane,’”’? remarked Nogeon 
deprecatorily. “In war one takes one’s chance. Isn’t it so, 
my lieutenant?” 

“War!” IT exclaimed. ‘‘What do you mean by war?” 

“The entire world fights itself,’’ he said. 

Arm in arm, we walked for a while in silence as I slowly 
digested these amazing things. The world at war! I had 
been shot! I was being taken home to my pays natal! 

“Sergeant,’’ I demanded at last, almost with severity, 
‘will you please inform me who I am?” 

“You are Lieutenant Neil McBeth, of the American 
Escadrille,”’ he answered. 

These words meant nothing to me at all. They evoked 
nothing. My mind was a blank in regard to them. 

‘Monsieur carries on his lapel the ribbons of the Croix 
de Guerre and the Médaille Militaire,” said the sergeant, 
indicating two bits of color with a stubby finger. ‘‘It was 
General Foch himself who laid on monsieur’s breast the 
Médaille Militaire when all thought him dying.” 

I had never heard of these decorations, but Nogeon’s 
reverential air showed they were of high distinction. Nat- 
urally I was pleased. I was being reborn with some éclat. 
Yet in my thoughts there was an undercurrent of horror 
too. I must have lived a long time; what years and years 
I had lost! 

I asked the sergeant how old he thought I was, and he 
said about twenty-nine or thirty. 

“T think I should like to go downstairs and look at my- 
self,’’ Isaid. ‘‘I should like to see what sort of creature this 


“T am be- 
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Stella is Very Captivating, Over=- 
flowing With Gay Talk A bout Noth=- 
ing, and is as Playful as a Kitten 


By Lloyd Osbourne 


BALLINGER 


McBeth is. Having dropped into his skin out of no- 
where, it will be interesting, will it not, my friend?” 

There was a glisten in his eyes as I looked at 
him. My note of gayety had touched him pro- 
foundly. He blew his nose with violence on a very 
dubious handkerchief, and murmured something 
about his lieutenant being a very beau monsieur. 

My cabin, which I evidently shared with Nogeon, 
was large and spacious. My unknown friends had 
certainly treated me handsomely. I went to the 
mirror over the washstand with something like trep- 
idation. The first sight of oneself is a thrilling ex- 
perience. I saw a pale, intellectual-looking face, 
with deep-set brown eyes 
and clustering brown hair. 
The nose was a little long, 
but the mouth and chin 
and jaw all struck me 
favorably. I parted my 
lips to look at my teeth 
and was delighted to find 
them remarkably white 
and even. Then, with a 
horrible misgiving lest 
they might be false, I 
tried—ineffectually—to pull them out. No; 
the white and even teeth were real, and my 
finger along the gums showed they were 
growing out of me. Altogether, the inspec- 
tion of myself seemed absurdly satisfactory. This McBeth 
was quite a good-looking fellow. 

“Sergeant,’’ I said, ‘‘I have been wondering all this time 
what you meant by an aéroplane. What is an aéroplane?”’ 

He was dumfounded. 

““An aéroplane,’’ he began haltingly—‘“‘an aéroplane— 
is an aéroplane, monsieur.” 

Then he rummaged among some magazines and hur- 
riedly turned to a picture of a weird-looking contrivance on 
diminutive wheels. 

“Tt flies in the air,” he explained. ‘“‘These, monsieur, 
are the wings. This is the motor. It was the discovery of 
your celebrated compatriot, Vreet. See, monsieur; the 
operator sits here and guides himself horizontally by these 
handles on either side. For vertical movements, he 2 

““And do you mean to tell me that I went up in a thing 


like that?” I interrupted him, shuddering. ‘“‘Up in the air, 
like a bird!” 
“Yes, my lieutenant,” returned Nogeon. “‘And often 


thousands and thousands of meters.” 

A most painful agitation beset me; I trembled; 
all I could do to control myself. 

“And what did I do when I was up in the horrible 
thing?” I asked, dizzy at the thought. 

“Monsieur had a machine gun and a sack of bombs,” 
said Nogeon. ‘‘Ah, but it was uncomfortable for the Boches 
when my lieutenant was about—of that I can assure you, 
on my word of honor. Eleven—that was the number of 
monsieur’s triumphs; he brought down eleven of the 
enemy’s aéroplanes in flame and death.” 

Though still in a tremor, I began to feel proud of Mc- 
Beth, and was glad my ego had not landed in the body of 
some poltroon. Personally I knew I was incapable of such 
daring—of such extraordinary courage and heroism—and 
felt ashamed of the advantage I had taken of poor McBeth. 
Never for an instant did I have the conviction that I was 
McBeth. On the contrary, I had the impression of being 
an interloper, who had somehow jumped into the unfor- 
tunate man and dispossessed his soul. It seemed a dishon- 
orable thing thus to rob a man of his body and substitute 
so inferior a soul as mine; but, after all, I had had no choice 
in the matter, had 1? But still it troubled me—this fan- 
tasy of my theft. 

There was a knock at the door, and the ship’s doctor 
entered. I could see in his eyes that he was afraid of me. 
He felt my pulse, expressed his pleasure at my improve- 
ment, recommended a nap and backed away with a 
relieved air, as of one who had performed a disagreeable 
duty. But I was thankful for his reeommendation, since it 
gave me an excuse for ridding myself of Sergeant Nogeon, 
who was a kindly man; but I was finding it more and more 
irksome to have him about. When one is gloating over 
one’s rebirth one does not specially crave the society of a 
frowzy sergeant of the One Hundred and Thirty-fourth of 
the Line. 

Of course he Weanirreds in fact, it cost me no little effort 
to pack him off. Like the doctor, he regarded me as a 
madman, who might have a relapse at any moment. These 


it was 


numskulls could not realize that the ek 
ing from my brain, doubtless apprehen 
commit suicide if left alone. I notice 
sergeant had slipped a razor and a) 
scissors into his pocket before leaving, 
commit suicide! I burst out laughing at any 
credible. No; I wanted to live; I was passio; 
tolive! After being so long dead it was exhilara 
expression to be alive. My difficulty was to 
exuberance—not to shout and dance in wild d 
It occurred to me I ought to put down my s¢ 
paper. Some bygone voice out of the mist com 
to do this. Not only might it help others in; 
ment, but science and the world had their rj 
matter. Such a diary would be of inestimable y 
elated with the idea. After all, what is life bu 
memories? Mine, so few and just beginning, se 
infinitely precious. Every effort should be m 
serve them. Yes; I should put down my ge 
paper instantly, and continue the task from 
with the most painstaking assiduity. Even i 
did not care for my diary; even if it left seie 
and cold, how immeasurably priceless it wou 
afterward—to me, this newborn of twenty-nir 
with the Croix de Guerre and the Médaille M 
great excitement I rang for the steward. __ 
“Bring me paper and ink!” I cried; and 
backed away with a frightened look, I asked pe 
“What ship is this?” 
“The St. Paul, sir.’ i 
“‘ And what is the date, steward?” . 
“The third of August, sir.”’ 
“And the year?” 
His eyes rolled in terror as he felt the mai 
upon him. : 
‘Nineteen hundred and sixteen, sir.” 


The first thing I am learning is that it is Le 
commiserated. No one wishes to be an objec 
see in all faces a desire to be kind to me; eyes 
suspiciously moist, follow me as I stride sti 
down the deck alone; and I am devoured by 
ment. I find this attention odious; I repel u 
the well-meant efforts to draw me into cony 
answer in monosyllables and turn away, witl 
salute. Everybody is aware that I have lost 
that the thirty years of my life have been ob 
suppose it is very sad; but, after all, if I do: 
should they? Why burden me with thet 
sympathy, which is the only thing I find t di 
beautiful and sparkling world. Doubtl Ti 
doubtless, too, in the past my own face has te 
expression at affliction and infirmity. I apolog 
the mist; I beg earnestly to be forgiven; I di 
then, the torment I was causing to those who: 
was to hide their sores from the mob. q 

As I analyze myself I am more and more st 
capriciousness of my recollection and underst 
one sense I have not been reborn at all; a 
wide fund of knowledge and aptitudes, a 
of these can be explained by the theory of n 
my acquirements surpass anything so me¢ 

For instance, I write English with fiehes 
French reasonably well. My table manners 
deportment seem irreproachable. I watch m; 
closely, consult Nogeon, and am absolutely ( 
the truth of this.. I do not use a knife in eating 
I drink out of a finger bowl. I rise to let geet 
salute the captain punctiliously as he 
I know that this is a mail steamer and I ap 
reason of the daily observations. The life dep 
magazines seems vaguely familiar. I know rth 
motive and that is a bridge, and it seems sti 
now that I should have questioned Nogeon | | 
planes, since they also no longer puzzle me; in 
emerged from the mist with an immense amoul 
edge. Yet this America, toward which I am 
unknown country. So is the France I have le 
Germany that is never mentioned save with 
and an intonation of hatred. , 

The embarrassment that keeps me aloof 
compels me to seek elucidation from Sergeant 
like the worthy fellow better and better. He ne 
me by commiseration. His gruffness and di 
much to my taste, as well as his respect, id 
approval that he keeps a very sharp and W 
me. Not that I need any such attention, but 
ever present sense of duty that animates him 
speak of my misfortune with despondency h 
replies: } 

‘““But consider how extremely fortunate m 
be alive!” mit 
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> philosophy is helpful, as is also his air of 
\panionship. He makes it somehow apparent 
ng to a race apart; for are we not the tried 
sterans of half a hundred battles? His whole 
lies superiority to those about us, and as he 
ek beside me, with his martial tread and his 
pack, I forget his dirty cuffs, his discolored 
made, shabby clothes, and catch the contagion 
ind thus miserably incased. 

ountain of knowledge he leaves much to be 
snows little of America, except that it contains 
illion people and is a republic. He says it is 
r its wealth, its mechanical advancement, 
3 energy, and the consuming devotion of its 
-o the acquisition of money. But he also 
skins, buffaloes, and vast untrodden spaces 
—forty times—the size of France; of savage 
ere the lion is supreme and man a furtive 
endless forests and majestic mountain ranges. 
sure of dwelling on this aspect of my unknown 
t he holds us, as a nation, in small! esteem; 
ways says, with much warmth, that we are 
hetic. I gain the 
f a naive people, 
i and untutored, 


“That is very possible,” he said. ‘‘For not only is 
monsieur fine-looking, but he is evidently a man of wealth 
and position.” 

I was greatly interested. Here was a new angle from 
which I had not yet regarded myself. 

“On what do you base these flattering surmises, my 
friend?” I asked. 

The sergeant reflected. 

“Tt is unmistakable, but difficult to define,’ he answered 
at last. ‘‘ Monsieur is elegant, distinguished; and I notice 
that he has never once spoken to me of money. Then, too, 
the foreigner who traverses the sea to risk his skin for a 
chivalrous idea is seldom a man of the low class. Such 
action demands mental elevation, and suggests, besides— 
or perhaps I was told—that my lieutenant was an amateur 
of aéronautics—a costly sport. Then, too, am I not being 
paid with a generosity unexampled for the duty of escort- 
ing monsieur across the sea? The conviction increases 
itself until it is incontestable—that my lieutenant is a per- 
sonage in his own country.” 

“That is agreeable, but lacks confirmation,” I said. 
““We need better proofs than that. Tell me, sergeant, to 


‘;s and virtues of a 
et civilized. I am 
I long 
+£ my compatriots 
mse hats, trousers 
and the invariable 
jir belts. 


¢termined to omit 
ly diary; for is not 
( less by these pre- 
shan by emotions? 
all have only a 
ea of August 3, 

7 when I was re- 
ii, besides, tempt 
e hen one has noth- 
id if one has done 
ana of nothing, 
lo put pen to pa- 
at have emotions, 
ahi 


singular and un- 
igs, I shall record 
reel shall put down 
[/ay be fatuous in 
yon, but I believe 
be a unique addi- 
e. It behooves 
oj to write it with 
‘e, the utmost sin- 
ake what it ought 
niable contribution 
_ psychology. 


njis become clearer; 
lile to fits of irra- 
si; I am less self- 
0 and, though I do 
ithny fellow passen- 
in| regard them more 
ai kindly. After all, 
ot cting as I myself 
veicted had our re- 
as been reversed? 
teryself constantly; 

eck the sense of 
tir pity. Is it not 
at) human a quality, 
ns)"ed by all that is 
anshould throw me 
ysteria of resent- 
am improving; I 
is¢. To-day, when a 
4e up to me with 
141 said very shrilly, 
e¢ nga lesson, ‘ Will 


‘‘Presumably my father,’ I said. ‘‘Yes; he must be 
my father.” 

“Tt is more than likely, monsieur,” agreed the sergeant. 

“Or it might be my brother, might it not?” 

“Tt is very probable, monsieur.”’ 

“Anyhow, it is not a wife. It would be the devil if there 
was a wife, would it not, sergeant?” 

Nogeon smiled. 

“On the contrary, I should find that charming,’’ he 
observed. ‘‘The Américaines are often very beautiful and 
chic, and among them one finds those of ravishing beauty. 
It would be a matter for congratulation were one of these 
to be awaiting my lieutenant with outstretched arms and 
a heart palpitant with tenderness.” 

“The idea does not appeal to me,” I said. ‘‘I would find 
it too intimate a connection with an absolute stranger. 
The mere thought is terrible.” 

Nogeon shrugged his shoulders. 

“The inevitable is the inevitable,’ he remarked. 
“‘Whether we like it or not, we must all bow to facts.” 

“You are like all philosophers,” I exclaimed angrily. 


“Your philosophic calm is untroubled by the woes of 


others. I tell you it will be the 
devil if I should find a wife! I 
shall not tolerate it! No, I shall 


eroes of Verdun 
ef this flower from 
au ter of a Canadian 

s3ed and thanked 
d the flower in my buttonhole with less 
or han I could have believed possible. 


y {ain is undoubtedly becoming clearer. I no 
S(ibsolutely in the present, but begin to take 
gl of the future. My unknown destination 
®,) Well as the unknown people who may meet 
lrew out Nogeon on the subject. 

p ents, sergeant?”’ I asked. 

informed, monsieur,” he replied. “But I 
mM judging from my lieutenant’s youth, that 


€V) be married,” I remarked: 


“‘weil,’’ She Panted, ‘Neil, Tell Me You Know Me, or I Shall Go Mad!’’ 


whom are you directed in New York? You were surely 
given explicit directions?” 

“ Assuredly,” he replied, producing a large, worn leather 
purse, with tarnished metal edges, and withdrawing from 
it a folded piece of notepaper on which was written— 


Mr. Henry C. MCBETH 
11 Wall Street 


Hotel La Tourbel New York City 


As we gazed at it curiously Nogeon added: 

“The hotel signifies nothing. I was directed to proceed 
there only if no one met us on disembarkation.” 

I mused, staring at the name. 


rebel with violence! The widow 
of McBeth is nothing tome. Do 
you understand that? Noth- 
ing—positively nothing!” 

Nogeon showed his fangs in a 
horrible grin. 

“My lieutenant is naturally 
concerned,” he said. “‘Name of 
a name, I would help him if I 
could! But this, I fear, is beyond 
the abilities of a sergeant of the 
One Hundred and Thirty- 
fourth.” 

He spoke so comically that I 
burst out laughing. But I was 
disturbed, nevertheless. The 
obsession that I may find a wife 
still possesses me most painfully. 


Our entrance into the bay of 
New York was made on a morn- 
ing of surpassing beauty. 
Though the low shores were dis- 
appointing, and the water muddy 
and opaque, there wasafreshness 
in the air and an all-pervading 
animation that stirred me with 
delight. Everyone was excited, 
and for the first time I had the 
joy of moving about unnoticed. 
Yet I had spells, too, of dread 
when I thought of the ordeal 
before me—moments when my 
heart seemed to stand still, and 
beads of sweat started on my 
brow. To my fellow passen- 
gers the strain of the voyage was 
over; to me it was just begin- 
ning. 

I kept close to Nogeon, gain- 
ing courage and calm from his 
proximity. Again and again I 
would clutch at his hand, like 
a frightened child. The good 
fellow understood, and the an- 
swering squeeze was paternal. 
Then he would repeat in his 
gruff voice, tuned to the guns: 

‘* Allons, let us be tranquil!”’ 

Atrim little government yacht 
came flying out to meet us; and, 
encircling our vessel with her 
swift and rippling bow, she drew 
alongside, reducing her speed to 
ours. An officer on her bridge 
raised a megaphone to his lips 
and I was thunderstruck to hear 
him shout: 

“Ts Lieutenant Neil McBeth 
on board?” 

There was a stentorian answer from the heights above. 

“Yes, sir!’’ rolled the voice across the water. 

Then the megaphone again resounded: 

“The collector extends the courtesies of the port of New 
York to Lieutenant Neil McBeth, and begs him and his 
attendant, with their baggage, to come on board.” 

Our engine ceased turning; steam hissed hoarsely; 
shouts and orders rang out. There was a scurry by my side 
as Nogeon darted away, leaving me confused in the jostle 
of people all about me. An officer appeared, forcing his 
way through the press, and calling my name in a loud, 
urgent voice: “Lieutenant Neil McBeth! Lieutenant 
Neil McBeth! Where is Lieutenant Neil McBeth?” 
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“Here!”’ said I, in a tremble of excitement; indeed, my 
agitation was so overwhelming that I could scarcely utter 
the word. 

The officer took me by the arm and, crying out, “Make 
way, please! Make way, please!’’ guided me along the 
deck to the gangway ladder, which some sailors were hast- 
ily lowering. A moment later I was joined by Sergeant 
Nogeon, breathing audibly from his exertions, and followed 
by a steward with our modest belongings. 

As I took my place in a small boat and looked up at the 
tiers on tiers of faces outlining every deck and mutely 
bidding me farewell, I was daunted to be the target of all 
those staring eyes, and to realize that they knew my story 
and were sharing vicariously in the cruel drama which lay 
before me. A few handkerchiefs waved; some stokers 
raised a derisive sort of cheer; then the towering wall of 
steel began slowly to move again. 

But I had other thoughts to engross me. As we mounted 
the side of the yacht an officer in uniform saluted us, the 
sergeant and I as stiffly responding. Then a gentleman in 
civilian clothes stepped forward, grasped my hand with 
warmth, saying as he did so that he had the honor to greet 
me on behalf of the collector of the port; and would I 
please step aft, where I should find my family awaiting me? 

It was a tense and agonizing moment. I saw before mea 
little group of four pale, perturbed people, two men and two 
women, who sprang at me with bewildering cries of recogni- 
tion and joy. Amid the ensuing tears, the ensuing exclama- 
tions and embraces, the incoherent questions, the streaming 
faces bedewing mine, I strove as best 
T could for some individual impression 
of these strangers who were embarrass- 
ing me so greatly. 
There was an oldish 
man, exceedingly well 
dressed, and some- 
what small and bald; 
a tall and elegant 
woman, not much 
past middle age, with 
a beautiful dark face, 
ravaged by suffering; 
a younger woman, 
hardly more than a 
girl, of an exquisite blond pret- 
tiness, whose kisses were the 
only ones I can truly say I en- 
joyed; and a broad-shouldered 
youth, with an open pleasant 
face and peculiarly startling clothes, who kept crush- 
ing one of my hands in his until I winced. Then the 
older lady, suddenly pushing at the others as though 
to drive them away, cried out in a choking voice: 

“Let me have my boy! Let me have my boy 

Her arms closed round my neck, her breath coming 
and going in convulsive sobs as she gazed up at me with an 
expression so pitiable, so unutterably yearning and heart- 
broken, that it will live forever in my recollection as the 
very acme of human anguish. 

“‘Neil,”’ she panted, ‘‘you know your mother, don’t you? 
You know me, Neil? Neil, Neil, look at me, and say you 
know the mother who bore you—who soothed you at her 
breast—who has loved and cherished you all these years! 
Neil, tell me you know me, or I shall go mad!”’ 

My faltering assent had no conviction. To me this poor 
distracted creature was a stranger on whom I had never set 
eyes before. How thankful I was to Sergeant Nogeon when 
he interposed. 

“Tt is not advisable to trouble the lieutenant with such 


1? 


questions, madam,” he said. ‘“‘Though his mind is greatly 


ameliorated, the past does not exist for him. I implore 
madam, in her son’s interest as well as her own, to compose 
herself.” 

I could feel my mother’s effort to obey; but she turned 
as pale as death and her hand on mine was like ice. 

““We have him back, mother,” said the oldish man in a 
quivering voice. ‘‘Let us be thankful for that, mother 
dear.” 

‘His mind has been absolutely normal since the third of 
August,” interjected Nogeon. ‘‘Since that date his lucid- 
ity and intelligence have been remarkable and to me the 
occasion of some inspiring hours. The amiable family of 
my lieutenant should, therefore, not distress itself.” 

A constrained silence followed. It seemed as though I 
ought to confirm these. flattering remarks by some proof. 
Accordingly I was moved to say, in a tone of extreme 
urbanity: 

“T must really beg the indulgence of you all. It is a 
painful position, of course; but the sooner we get used to 
it—adjust ourselves to it—the better it will be for every- 
one. I share your feelings, which rouse in me the liveliest 
sympathy; but I will ask you, also, on your part, to share 
mine—lI a stranger, who has the misfortune not to recog- 
nize any of you.” 

Here the young fellow burst out into a hysterical guffaw. 

“Permit me to introduce you to your own father!”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Neil, this is our old dad; I cannot recommend 
him too highly!” 


My father and I both laughed as we shook hands. The 
constraint lessened. Tragedy had given way to ordinary, 
smiling human intercourse. I turned to the youth and 
asked him if he were not my brother. 

“Sure!’”’ he answered, wringing my hand again. “‘I am 
Eddie, you know. We were great old chums once, Neil. 
You must try and like me all over again.” 

“Indeed I will!”’ I said heartily, waiting for the lovely 
slender blonde to be identified. Eddie’s backwardness was 
puzzling; I was aware of a tension, as though no one 
wished to make the introduction. As I looked toward her 
in expectation, the pretty creature flushed to the ears. 

“She’s Stella,’ said 
Eddie, laughing nerv- 
ously. ‘Stella Lessinger, 
you know. You are en- 
gaged to her, Neil.’ 


I am writing this in a 
large and very discord- 
antly furnished 
room, which they 
tell me was my 
study. McBeth 
seems to have been 
one of those indis- 
criminate bachelors 
who piled all his pos- 
sessions together 


“I Knew That to Stay Here—to See You Perhaps—Would Break My 
Yet What Could I Do But Stay?’’ 


Heart Into Little Pieces. 


and found pleasure in the general higgledy-piggledy effect. 
All is in the bizarre taste—or rather tastelessness—of an 
out-of-door man who has contrived to shut out maids, 
brooms and artistic harmony, and glories in his untram- 
meled chaos. Three deer heads and an elk head look down 
from the walls; firearms, modern and antique, are much in 
evidence; and among the latter are some admirable speci- 
mens. Thereisalarge Oriental divan; thereare Persian and 
Chinese embroideries; flaming Navajo rugs in profusion; 
a birchbark canoe triced to the ceiling; saddles, packsad- 
dles, snowshoes, skis; innumerable japanned tin boxes full 
of ammunition, fishhooks, rubbish and correspondence; 
and books, books, books everywhere—on shelves, on chairs, 
on the floor, under the marquetry writing table. 

McBeth, as thus translated by his effects, appears to 
have been a man of some cultivation, widely traveled, and 
with an absorbing love of sport. It is strange how this last 
has wholly left me in my reincarnation. Were it not for the 
sort of awe I feel toward my predecessor—a curious respect 
and reverence for his things, as though they were only 
temporarily in my custody—I would have the deer heads 
bundled out. To take the lives of these wild creatures fills 
me with abhorrence. Perhaps the subconscious part of me 
has seen so much of human extinction under terrible and 
ferocious circumstances that all bloodshed seems abomi- 
nable. To be frank, I hate the wholeroom; hate the whole 
litter, mess and disorder; if I dared I would refurnish it 
completely in accordance with my own taste. But I am 
withheld by the awe I have described, and by the gro- 
tesque apprehension that McBeth—the real McBeth— 
might at any moment open the door and ask me what the 
devil I had done in his absence! To me it is always his 
room—never mine. 

But I must proceed with my diary, or rather go back 
and try to write down recent events in some sort of se- 
quence. On landing at the pier, and after some very brief 
formalities, we all entered a luxurious automobile, and 
motored some thirty or forty miles to this large, pleasant, 
rambling house on the outskirts of a town called Mont- 
calm. It is a considerable establishment, with nine or ten 
servants, two chauffeurs, and as many gardeners for the 
spacious grounds. My father, I gather, is a man of con- 
siderable wealth, and is a director in half a dozen important 
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and, though our position is not exactly gran¢ 
plainly people of position, who lead an ap 
dignified life. : 

I understand that we have a New York ho 
this, and that we spend our winters there. R 
very informal, very easy-going; and there 
kindliness in the house that I find delightful, 
father strikes me as a man of no more than me 
ties—quite commonplace, in fact—he redeem 
my opimion by his abounding good nature ; 
simplicity, which suit him far better than an 
pretensions. Kindne¢): 
from him; and on his 
his office, as one heg 
low, cheerful voice rj 
oh feels throughout theh 
, of invisible response | 


and is not lacking in affectio 
monplace, noisy brother, she 
feel that it was I who made hei 
living. All else has been disi 
Her dreams, her inner longings, her stifled and ft 
tions—all these, she whispers, were to co 
Once when she was speaking in this stra 
phrase seems crude for those fine shades inw 
fidences are always so delicately enshroud 
to the joy my work had given her, and hot 
ized, with my first great success, the clime 
and waiting years. 
I was unable to hide my mystification. My 
did she mean by my work? I kept silent, fe 
by sad experience the danger, the mo 
ing her questions about myself. But the b 
face betrayed me, and it evoked the mos' 
tress I had yet to see her endure. She falte 
away her head; her bosom heaved. Then, 
self, she said: ~ 
“Oh, Neil, I will show you!” , 
Then she led me, very wondering indeed 
where, among many other fine bindings, 
honored row of about a dozen volumes. I 
amazement as I read: Far Afield, by Neil 
Going, by Neil McBeth; Upstream, by 
the Company’s Business, by Neil McBeth 
ment was immeasurable as I examined the 
Mine! 7 
“T call them my grandchildren,” murm 
as though to break the constraint; and th 
that the repetition of the same titles was 
British and Continental editions. — ¥ 
“Mine!” I repeated, still incredulous. © 
believe it!” OF 
“These are your four novels,” she sa 
difficulty to make her voice sound matt 
have written a great many stories too, Net 
scrapbooks full of them in your study.” ~ 
“And were they successful, mother?” I: 
Her glance was full of pride as she answer 
“Oh, Neil, you are one of the leading youn) 
America.” | 
I would have taken the books away then 
she not informed me there was another se 
I was in such a fever of curiosity that I 
oblivious of good mianners, consideration or 


ny author before had ever had such an odd 

pi is own books—reading them apparently for 
nd as critically as the veriest stranger. But 
the singular fact that, though they were 
sedingly well written, I did not find them, 
(ve or characterization, particularly to my 

sy ere all of the West or Northwest—headlong, 
pi tales of cowboys, Indians, goldseekers and 
rsuing mysterious purposes, and enduring in 
se\a endless variety of danger and privation. 
icipal merit lay in his delineation of wild 
j\2 was never so good as when he deserted his 
tcescribe the desolate fastnesses through which 
4d) tere he was at home; here at times he rose 
fecgrandeur. I gazed about at his poor, aban- 
igs, which must have had some share in the 
ebooks, and afeeling of pathos stole over me. 
2») robbed him of everything—life, love, fame. 


tionally omitted until now any reference to 
x, though my reluctance is not due to any 
rt, but rather to my perplexities in regard to 
o write about her at all causes me the most 
embarrassment. She is so adorably pretty, 
lin her caresses and tenderness, so childishly 
‘e problem confronting us, that I often feel 
giatest brute imaginable. I can at least say in 
it it was not I who renewed the relations she 
i McBeth. Every chivalrous instinct in me 
king anything like advantage of this sweet 
(3 little person, who seemed wholly unable to 
(ange in the man to whom she was affianced. 
(2d to bear myself with a certain reserve; but 
s set up could not long resist those eager arms 
dacling face, which so fondly pressed its lips to 
s innocent abandonment and this innocent, 
sl) tuousness cause me the keenest suffering. I 
a getting them on detestably false pretenses; 
aja trickster and a cheat. Worse than that—I 
y rite it down—I feel but little answering re- 
mheart. Stella’s girlish fragrance, her youth, 
ndaultless body—all intoxicate me when in my 
‘en the spell is broken I am conscious of an 
ction. A sense of guilt oppresses me; my 
‘es me to task; I realize that I am playing 


2 ler we might arrive at some understanding — 
k discuss, perhaps, this extraordinary situa- 
indlves us both so peculiarly; but she is too 
lish and young for this solution, which is one 
at it might stir in me—or revive—the very 
: feel so lacking. It is enough for her that we 
er and are engaged; no further thoughts 
op ae blond head. Even my misfortune 
ie 10 very terrible matter. I can only suppose 
le'ithout minds do not miss minds in others. 
ldaey, indeed! Nevertheless, she is very capti- 
el)wing with gay talk about nothing, and is as 
diyueezable as a kitten. In a sense I love her 
i¢yhen she dances into my room, as radiant as 
, /eel a responsive gush of happiness within me, 
sriat I should ever have had the heart to criti- 
B) where is all this to lead us to? It would bea 
4/an so impaired as myself to marry anybody. 
y about—her parents and mine—that they 
k/) with positive approval? 
véwithin a mile of us, in an establishment some- 
éto ours, though decidedly less pretentious. 
Diy of the family, an older sister and a brother 
' and settled elsewhere. Her father is a silent, 
nirned man, who has retired from business and 
a lay long. I think he dreads me like the devil; 
€:0 be left alone with me lest I might suddenly 
ahair and brain him. Stella’s mother is a flib- 
tf @ woman, jerking with nerves, who talks 


incessantly about herself. If I were to brain anybody I 
should certainly choose her! 

Stella rules them both with a charming imperiousness 
that at times is just a little less than charming and verges 
on sharpness and impertinence. Her parents seem to have 
acquiesced so meekly to her dominion that I feel the use- 
lessness of discussing my situation with them. Sometimes 
I am tempted to make a confidante of my mother; but I 
shrink from the pain I might cause her. So Stella and I 
drift along toward the abyss, locked in each other’s arms. 


No sooner had I become settled in Montcalm than my 
father began to bring doctor after doctor to see me. I have 
a memory of grave, intent men, most of them with pointed 
beards, and all with thoughtful, searching eyes and exces- 
sively smooth manners. They were, of course, distinguished 
mental specialists; and I will do them the justice to say 
that they all confessed themselves baffled. I believe every 
one of them finally decided I was shamming, and their 
entrapping questions were so transparent that I grew more 
and more surly, and helped, no doubt, to confirm this 
impression. Indeed, I became heartily tired of the whole 
silly, impotent business until Dr. Felix Fortner, the most 
eminent of them all, brought my series of ordeals to an 
end. After asking minutely what his confréres had done, 
and cursorily examining the sheaf of X-ray photographs, 
he nodded, lit one of my father’s best cigars, and entered 
into a long, discursive and very pleasant conversation. 
At the end he called in my father and said: 

“Mr. McBeth, your son’s ease is the most fascinating I 
have ever had to consider. A complete loss of mind is not 
uncommon where there has been both shock and injury to 
the head; but, as a rule, such patients are poor, muddy- 
minded creatures, who are palpably groping for the reality 
that has been temporarily obscured. But in your son there 
is a sharply defined line: On this side of it a mind of super- 
normal vigor and keenness; on the other an unpierceable 
blank. I am at a loss to say what the future has in store 
for him; one can only trust to the effort of Nature, always 
persistently striving for normality, to correct and overcome 
all the impairments of the organism. I would suggest that 
I be permitted to send you a brilliant young coadjutor of 
mine, named Mell—Dr. Fitzjames Mell, of Johns Hop- 
kins—whom I should like to live in this house and share 
your son’s life intimately for several weeks or more. This 
is the only medical attention that can be of the least 
value—the earnest, untiring attention of a magnificently 
trained psychologist, who will be able to detect the first 
incipient sign of improvement or otherwise—for retro- 
gression is possible as well as progress—and report to and 
consult with me daily over the telephone. Is this too much 
to ask, Mr. McBeth?” 

“Not financially,’ said my father. ‘‘ Money is nothing 
to me compared to my boy’s health. But, as for this 
enforced intimacy with Doctor Mell, I think it is only right 
that the decision should be left to Neil.” 

Of course I had no real option in the matter. In the 
circumstances, if they had asked me to live with a giraffe I 
should have had to answer “‘ Yes; with pleasure,’’ whether 
I liked it or not. When the doctor prescribes one can do 
nothing less than swallow his medicine; so I swallowed 
Doctor Mell—with an air of feeling better already. 


He arrived very late the following afternoon; and we, 
who had been anticipating an awe-inspiring personage, of a 
learning and a profundity that were to make us all miser- 
able, were more than surprised to greet a boyish, clean- 


. shaved stranger, in tweeds and a red tie, neither of them 


very fresh or new, who ran up the steps twoat a time, intro- 
duced himself as Doctor Mell, and then, blushing furiously, 
said he had forgotten his purse; and would we lend him 
a dollar for his taxicab? 

He was a slight, sandy-complexioned man of about my 
own age, with reddish hair, cropped so close that at first 
one thought him entirely bald, and an impulsive laugh 
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which was apt to rise to a hysterical giggle. There was 
never anybody less like a distinguished psychologist than 
this genial, smiling, intensely vital fellow, who was always 
poking fun at himself and everybody else. I liked him at 
once; and as I led him upstairs to the room we were to 
share together—that was one of Doctor Fortner’s pro- 
visos—I rallied him about the disappointment his uncon- 
ventional manners and appearance had caused us. He 
accepted all this with mock humility; said he always made 
a bad first impression and would be sure to leave under a 
cloud; and then, dipping into his suitcase, remarked that 
he had forgotten his comb and brush. When I had supplied 
the omission he made the further discovery that he had no 
studs for his evening shirt—or a tie—or any pyjamas! 

“T am the most absent-minded begger alive!” he 
exclaimed, giggling joyfully. ‘I suppose I had to become 
a psychologist just to protect the few poor wits I have.” 

“T am not greatly struck by your success, doctor,’ I 
said. “TI certainly don’t think you ought to pay yourself 
heavily for your own professional services to yourself!” 

“T will surprise you yet,” he returned, beginning to 
wash his hands with the same exuberance he put into 
everything. 

Then he turned to ask what the other doctors had 
thought of me. I told him as well as I could remember, 
adding that I believed they all judged I was shamming. 
The recollection made me indignant and I expressed myself 
with some heat. 

“Oh, they are probably right,’ he said, in the most 
offhand way. ‘‘I am going to get to work on that sup- 
position.” 

I was too overcome to be angry. 

“And this from a chap I was beginning to like!” I 
exclaimed. 

“You must not think I mean consciously,”’ he explained. 
“The top of you is sincere, all right; but the underneath 
may be a terrible liar. It’s like this, McBeth—may I call 
you McBeth? Sometimes a donkey will lie right down in 
the dirt, you know, and will simply not budge, no matter 
how much you may kick or beat him or twist his tail. 
That’s what your donkey has done—got such a shock that 
he thinks he is dead when he isn’t!” 

I could not help laughing as I said: 

“Thank you for the comparison, doctor.” 

“Well, isn’t it better than a lot of scientific jargon you 
would not understand?” he observed, his laugh rising to a 
shrill cackle. “The thing you and I have to do, McBeth, 
is to prod that donkey up!” 


I am disturbed by the gradual change in my feelings 
toward Stella. I do not know how it has come about, but I 
like her less and less, and something very like disillusion- 
ment is stealing over me. The most disconcerting discovery 
is to find that she is insincere. This laughing, dancing little 
beauty can be uncommonly waspish to those she does not 
like or cannot make use of; and she is an egoist to her 
finger tips. Now that I am going out a great deal, and 
meeting people, as they say, I find, to my disgust, that she 
is making capital out of my infirmity and exploiting it for a 
tear-compelling little drama, in which she is the pathetic 
heroine. She always contrives to make herself the center of 
sympathetic attention, in which my réle is to support the 
star and give her the necessary and effective background. 
Frankly I hate it, and I hate anything that gives the 
implication of my being an object of pity; and I know she 
resents my laughter and good spirits—in public—because 
it makes it harder for her to get into the spotlight. I really 
believe she would prefer a blighted being on crutches, with 
sad, staring eyes, who would never open his mouth. 

I am gaining the conviction, too, that she has no inten- 
tion of marrying me unless I am cured. Of course no one 
could blame her for this—I the least of all; but it accords 
poorly with the sad little dramashe advertises so flagrantly. 
I received a hint of this the other day when she confided 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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cablegrams and wireless messages 

by the thousands from the four 
corners of the world to soundproof rooms 
in the State, War and Navy Building and 
the White House, in Washington. They 
tell what’s happening overseas, what the 
United States Army and Navy are doing, 
what the embattled armies of other nations 
are accomplishing, what the diplomats 
are whispering to each other in Europe, 
what credits of international finance are 
being planned, what is afoot among rulers, 
among cabinet ministers and in parlia- 
ments the world over—a wealth of infor- 
mation. 

It’s all somewhere in Washington, some- 
where in those graystone buildings at the 
executive end of Washington, locked up 
in safes and private files, secure against 
prying eyes—secrets that may never see 
the light of day; secrets that will be re- 
vealed in due time, perhaps after the war; 
secrets of our own mobilization of men 
and resources—the truth about the war 
on both sides of the Atlantic. President 
Wilson and his confidants alone know it. 
Never was there so much news of world- 
wide importance gathered together before 
the very eyes and ears of scores of corre- 
spondents in the capital of the United 
States; but they can’t print it—not even what they sur- 
mise, much less what they actually know. There’s news, 
news, everywhere—but not very much to print. 

Wouldn’t you like to read what Ambassador Page learns 
when he talks with Premier Lloyd George or the King? 
Wouldn’t the front pages of American newspapers welcome 
a chance to display General Pershing’s reports of his 
conferences with Field Marshal Haig or General Pétain? 
Wouldn’t it be interesting to know the contents of those 
voluminous messages that come regularly from our embas- 
sies and legations abroad every day; or the import of 
those confidential conversations at Washington between 
President Wilson, Secretary Lansing and the diplomatic 
representatives and commissioners of the Allied Powers? 

Yet if you were a Washington correspondent and knew 
all, the probabilities are that much of what could produce 
big headlines would remain as securely locked in your own 
mind as if it had never intruded there. You couldn’t print 
it—or rather you wouldn’t. 


A day and all night come telegrams, 


Regulating the Public Pulse 


HY? Not that any law specifically prohibits, not that 

any punishment awaits the offender. But patriotism 
guides those who write as intensely as those who fight. It 
is a Washington tradition that newspaper men in the 
national capital always know more than they can print. 
This is because friendly officials talk freely to them and 
trust to the discretion of the correspondents to write what 
is proper and legitimate. But wartime imposes a new 
confidence. With several hundred reporters given access 
to all the war-making departments and bureaus of the 
Government a greater responsibility is imposed upon them. 
The American newspapers similarly gather information of 
military operations at seaports and interior cities which 
would make interesting narrative, but at the same time 
would disclose the system and plans of the War Depart- 
ment. The American press to-day voluntarily censors 
itself, aided by “‘requests” from time to time from the 
Government to withhold certain classes of military, naval 
and diplomatic information. 

There has been, indeed, a change in the whole newspaper 
game since the outbreak of the war. The press is expected 
to suppress valuable military information and at the same 
time is expected to give space to the Government’s many 
statements and explanations of policy and action intended 
to enlist the whole-hearted support of the people. The 
Government has taken upon itself the task of regulating 
the pulse of the nation so that enthusiasm will be uniformly 
maintained at all times. 

Psychological strategists have risen at Washington in 
great numbers to do that job. They argue a variety of 
means. Some incline to the suppression of untoward hap- 
penings—they would minimize disasters and cover up 
shortcomings. Some would issue treatises and pamphlets 
and literature galore, indexed and cross-indexed, with 
appendices of encyclopedic generosity and footnotes of 
academic obscurity. Some would have the people wait 
until the war is over and publish a neat set of volumes, 
historically accurate and comfortably complete. Some— 
yes, there are some of these—would regulate public opinion 
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as you would an alarm clock: to go off into spasms of 
ecstasy on every occasion that the flag is carried over a 
ridge to No Man’s Land or the navy cracks the back of a 
submarine. Others, more timid, advocate alternate waves 
of pessimism and optimism. And in the absence of a 
definite realization that the people mostly want facts and 
prefer to thrill for themselves, the strategists who have 
argued for an artificiality of effect have, just as surely as 
did England’s overzealous censors, cast suspicion on much 
of the Government’s output. 

Perhaps “‘psychological strategists” is a name too high- 
sounding. Those who strive to direct the thought and 
emotions of the people can be more concretely identified. 
First there are the cabinet officers. Day after day they 
sit at their tasks surrounded by mountains of correspond- 
ence, tangled in reels of red tape and oppressed by inces- 
sant gas attacks from innumerable callers, ranging from 
persons on legitimate errands to the most pestiferous of 
lobbyists.. These cabinet secretaries rise on the week-end, 
or whenever the spirit moves them, and pronounce a long 
speech full of platitudes, devoid of information, but 
intended to rouse the people to heights of unbounded en- 
thusiasm. Occasionally some one in the cabinet—and 
there are one or two who can do it—strikes a new note in 
public speech and catches the ear of the country. But as 
press agents for the war the cabinet falls down—not 
because of a lack of vision but of a habitual dependence on 
generalities, when the people want concrete information. 
The cabinet officer who would rise up and say things don’t 
look as well as they seem, might be frowned upon by sundry 
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persons in executive quarters, 
effectively vary the monoto) 
ceeding. Similarly, the on 
coin a phrase or two—evyen 
plagiarize from American sl 
and say something inspiriti 
American Army and Nayy 
labic emphasis might be acey 
and jingoism—a combina’ 
highly undignified. Colo 
making is a prerequisite to 
tenure in the cabinet. 
So as one descends from 
officer plane to the lesser ligh 
suppression become even mc 
Only the publicity experts, ; 
taries to presidential can 
chiefs of divisions of “‘infor 
press agents inside and outsid 
ment are loquacious. Not th 
objects are not worthy—as, 
the Red Cross, the Food 
tion, the Coal Administration 
Loan publicity, the aéronaut 
the committees which haye 
recreation for the encampe 
the railroad war boards and: 
activities, in addition to { 
bureaus of the Government 
organized in peacetime, toge 
specially organized Committ 
Information, already made famous by Georg 
inasmuch as these experimenters in nations 
vary in their ideas of what must appeal to the 
United States and incidentally the morning 
newspapers, the weeklies and the magazine 
is an avalanche of heterogeneous manuscrip 
down on editors and correspondents diurnalh 
nally in a mad passion for publicity. ; 
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dee output is a plethora of views and a pal 
All the outgivers imagine they are reachi 
and soul of the American people and wakeni 
better understanding of the job that lies ahe 

If all Government officials had newspape 
and if all newspaper editors and writers had 
experience it would perhaps be easy to wor 
monious policy. What Government official 
think the newspapers ought to suppress, an 
ought to print instead, differs very radically 
newspapers and magazines instinctively kno 
want to read about. When the officials, there 
certain military information ‘‘not for publicat 
prevent its inadvertent use, the injunction is¢ 
for patriotic reasons. But when the Govel 
mass of publicity matter, some of it boosti 
and some of it exploiting projects, the edito 
spondents unceremoniously put the ‘not for 
mark on it themselves, and the material goes 


. baskets of American newspapers instead ¢ 


composing rooms. 

It is disclosing no secret to tell how m 
contributor is the Government of th 
Recently a canvass was made of the ma 
‘tions and organizations that receive p 
articles from Government bureaus. Inv 
that at least sixty per cent of the output W 
the wires or mailed to the newspapers ¢ 
their Washington agencies—chiefly be 
was trivial, uninteresting or irrelevant 0 
newspapers are crowded with real news! 
live happenings elsewhere in this coun! 
is unheard of; and as for coordinating th 
no one has dared to attempt it. 4 

Imagination? That’s the crux of 
people most want to know and to w 
indifferent? What that is concealed 0 
and what that’s handed them as a sub 
to be withheld at the source? Answer 
you have solved the problem. They in 
functions—expression and suppression. © 
ful combination depends the success Of 
ical drive—the unremitting support of a! 
people. , 

Garrulity and reticence in an individual ¥ 
combination. Governments are just such 1 
tions. They are more than that—they are | 
time of war; and in some countries when th 
tired of trying to understand the paradox 1 
cabinet and try out a new government. ‘The 


ymunicative on trivialities and nonessentials 
eiturn on matters of vital concern. 

y some day discover a cure for the impulse 
. On the same eventful day it would be 


ye ever-recurrent oppositeness of government 


tion goes to war—especially if it is one with 
thundred million people in it, linked together 
and morning newspapers that reach into 
<a city, village and hamlet—the natural sup- 
at this splendidly organized medium for the 
‘overnment and public opinion gets first and 
sideration from those whose business it is to 
mmendous an enterprise as war, and who know 
¢ cannot manage it without the fullest support 
(reasure, given in ungrudging measure for a 


t exaggerating it a bit to say that the Govern- 
hington never has been seriously impressed 
e of the American press as a fourth estate, or 
ate, either in time of peace or in time of war. 
nen are still regarded by certain narrow- 
fials as more of a nuisance than a help; a 
«lass that insist on sticking their noses into 
sare nobody’s business—nobody’s business 
ople’s; a prodding, inquisitive, supercurious 
iose only claim to toleration is that they may 
useful; usually in September, October and 
every fourth year! 

jirewspaper men are not nuisances, not that 
inquisitive, and not that they don’t deal un- 
| with reputations and 
;; Black sheep mar the 
avery flock. Indeed, none 
ld in their praises of the 
rofession in this country 
lidates for office, and none 
jement in their denuncia- 
astiferous, malignant army 
yerers than the selfsame 
yen they have drawn Gov-. 
ty checks for a while. 
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iless Publicity 


is especially characteristic 
sent Administration. Itis 
Iministrations, of all gov- 
xs that gravely imagine 
quipped with foresight and 
ough to execute any policy 
he newspapers would keep 
|the government alone. It 
(once in viewpoint and per- 
2ording to whether you 
side looking out or on the 
‘ng in; a difference not 
Jemocrats but common to 
and every other species of 
/n our day. 
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if this physician extraordinary found also a~ 


It was back in the 
peaceful months of 
1911. Members of the 
National Press Club 
were assembled in their 
clubrooms in Washing- 
ton for an annual en- 
tertainment known as 
Hobby Night. Thomas 
Nelson Page, now the 
American Ambassador 
to Italy, was master of 
ceremonies, and Wood- 
row Wilson, governor 
of New Jersey, guest of 
honor. The Virginia 
novelist spoke prophet- 
ically of ‘‘the conserva- 
tion of presidential tim- 
ber” and introduced 
Mr. Wilson. The gov- 
ernor was a newcomer 
in Washington. He 
had been mentioned in 
the public prints for 
the job of President, 
but with true diffidence 
to their own discourses 
on the subject the cor- 
respondents were disposed to give less concern to his 
candidacy than to that of Judson Harmon, governor of 
Ohio, who, a week before, had been a guest. Yet when the 
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illustration of this psycho- 
|tion can be given than by 
tle incident that happened 
who to-day wields by au- 
mgress and the prestige of his office a greater 
he press of the United States than any of his 
namely, President Wilson himself. 
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*00sevelt Being Interviewed on the Steps of the White House as He Left the 
Conference With President Wilson 
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The Historic Old Buildings Where Clay and Webster Lived are Now Being Used by the 
Committee on Public Information 


New Jersey governor unbosomed his hobby his audience 
was entranced. Nothing, averred Mr. Wilson solemnly, 
was so chilling to wrongdoing and public scandal as the 
cool air of exposure; in 
fact, he favored with all 
his heart “‘pitiless pub- 


licity’’! 
Ah, if such a man 
were President, rea- 


soned the correspon- 
dents! Visions of an 
outflow of news unpar- 
alleled, fountains of 
hidden facts spurting 
forth sensations galore, 
everything open and 
aboveboard, no secret 
conference commi+*~es 
to legislate obscurety, 
no secret diplomacy 
forcing a people to 
grope blindly for news 
of their own foreign 
policies — government, 
in fact, not by darkness 
but in the full light of a 
new day! 

Pitiless publicity! It 
was the first of a series 
of enduring phrases. 
Only, its endurance was 
promptly taxed on the 
inauguration of the 
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Newspaper Men Surrounding the Secretary of War After a Conference 


With the President 


Democratic Administration and has been so heavily sur- 
taxed ever since by the powers-that-be as to bring about 
thesubstitution of the word “pitiful” and inexpressible sighs 


of disappointment. Correspondents 
were informed early by the Adminis- 
tration that they ought not to speculate 
about foreign affairs or even write about 
negotiations until completed—in other 
words, until many things were irrevo- 
cable and the damage done. Ex-post- 
facto publicity became the habit of the 
Administration; ex-post-facto publicity 
it has remained, with the exception of 
those occasions when enterprising re- 
porters have pried beneath the surface 
and forced into view matters thought 
to have been hermetically sealed. 


The Censorship 


UT it must not be inferred that Presi- 
dent Wilson or his colleagues never 
intended to live up to their promises. 
On the contrary, thuy were as sincere in 
their original desire to uncover all Gov- 
ernment business to the inspection of 
the public as they are sincere in their 
present effort to divert the same gaze 
from things which, they think, while in 
the process can only be hampered or 
obstructed by publicity. 

They confidently expect the people, 
of course, to approve in the end all that 
is done. 

How, the newspapers have asked, on 
the other hand, can the people support 
policies of which they know nothing? How can they assist 
the Government or change a wrong policy unless facts are 
available on which to base a judgment? To err isso human 
that no administration is considered by a democratic 
electorate to be infallible, extensive as may be the trust and 
confidence in it of a patriotic people. Newspapers are 
private enterprises and operated for a profit, but their 
owners and editors have recognized that financial success 
results only from an appreciation of what the people really 
think and desire of their Government. Between elections 
the newspapers are relied upon as spokesmen for the people, 
to find out what is going on and tell the fair-minded Amer- 
ican the facts so that he can make up his own mind on the 
merits. The Administration has preferred to think of the 
newspapers mostly as private enterprises and to disregard 
their quasi-public utility. 

If spies depended only on newspapers, and if the Ger- 
man submarines didn’t have periscopes to see what 
American destroyers are doing in the danger zone, and if 
Germany didn’t have aéroplanes to fly over the American 
lines and approximate the number of divisions and the 
military strength of our armies, the newspaper men would 
have been sympathetic with the policy of suppression. 
But the outcry now is to give the American people at least 
as much information as the Germans have or can get about 
us and to keep absolutely secret the details of military and 
naval operations that have to do with movements of men 
and ships, munitions and supplies. 

Leave it to some of the people in the Government to 
decide, and they call it “military information” to say 
that Major General Pershing is to be made a full general 


» or that American troops use the Atlantic Ocean to get 
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HE relationship between 
[[stsatees and subma- 

rine ears—most German 
submarines now have ears as well as eyes—is 
closer than one might imagine. To begin with, 
both are Teutonic in origin—because the strategy 
I shall discuss will be that of the German General 
Staff. This must establish their connection over an in- 
definite period of time. Second, Necessity, being the 
mother of Invention and the father of Destruction, pro- 
duced both. In the third place, both are being used against 
the Allies; and that proves they are, at least, common 
enemies. 

I might continue the comparison at this time, but it is 
not necessary. In discussing the essence, the policy, the 
purpose and the principle of German military strategy I 
shall try to prove, beyond the doubt of a Thomas, either 
here or abroad, that the ears of submarines and Teutonic 
strategy are brothers in arms. If we were to deal with but 
a single phase of their work we might call them the Military 
Twins of Frightfulness. 

In any discussion of the twins strategy comes first. It 
may not be more interesting or more important to know 
why Germany and Austria invaded Italy in October and 
November; but for the purposes of this article it comes at 
the beginning, even ahead of the puzzle that makes all ask 
why submarines can torpedo ships without leaving a 
trace—of the submarine; as in the cases of two American 
transports. 

During the two years when I was doing newspaper work 
in Germany I made several trips to the battlefronts in 
Russia, France, Belgium, Rumania, and elsewhere. But 
now, as I look back upon these experiences, none appears 
so important as the journey to the battlefield of the Somme, 
in November, 1916; because, upon this occasion, I not 
only heard strategy discussed but I had it discussed at me, 
as a neutral and a novice, and, therefore, as one with an 
open mind. 


The ‘‘Tactical Victory’ at Verdun 


Y THE time I reached the Somme the English and 

French had been attacking for nearly four months. In 
company with a group of correspondents I motored and 
sauntered through the fields and villages immediately 
behind the fighting lines. From a hill a few hundred feet 
from the outskirts we watched the bombardment of 
Bapaume; and on another occasion I mounted a steel tower, 
built upon the roof of a sugar factory, used at that time to 
repair machine guns, and watched the battle at night. 
What we saw were the falling stars, skyrockets, light 
patrons, in gold, green, red and white, making all manner 
of arcs and lines against the black horizon. 

One morning we walked through the underground artil- 
lery positions, and later dined in a woods where some 
reserves were being equipped and instructed before being 
sent to the muddy, straw-lined craters marking the out- 
posts of the German positions. In company with a number 
of other newspaper men [ had, in March and April, visited 
the battlefield of Verdun during some 
of the decisive days of that engage- 
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he left the scene of the animal circus; but I recall that the 
chief interest among the younger officers, including my 
escort, was in the failure of the Germans to break through 
at Verdun, and the German defenses which prevented the 
Allies from breaking through on the Somme. In the course 
of his comments the captain with whom I was talking re- 
marked that if the French had attacked in force at Verdun 
at the same time the British and French fought on the 
Somme, and if the two battles had continued with the 
determination and force displayed at the Somme, it was 
doubtful whether Germany could have held out. 

We dined with Von Below—that is, we sat at the same 
table; but Von Below, who had little respect for the United 
States and less for newspapermen, flanked himself on either 
side with three officers, so that he would not have to con- 
verse with a civilian. But after an eight-course meal, such 
as one could obtain nowhere in Germany because of the 
food shortage, the conversation again turned to Verdun 
and the Somme. 

This Sunday visit was a memorable one, because the 
arguments the officers advanced were later incorporated 
in a series of articles which the Imperial General Staff sent 
to the press. The Verdun attack was explained as a tactical 
victory, because it prevented the French and English from 
concentrating their forces at two points on the Western 


Line. The inference was that, though the Front at Verdun: 


was not broken, as the Supreme Command had expected, 
still, the offensive there had compelled the Western Allies 
to center their push along one sector of a long front, which 
extended from the Belgian coast to Switzerland. 

After my visit to the Somme and to the Verdun heights, 
and after I had read the official explanation regarding the 
tactical victory at Verdun, German military operations 
appeared to me to be dictated by one fundamental policy. 
Believing that Germany’s success in the world war de- 
pended upon a military decision, or upon Germany’s ability 
to prevent an Allied decision by arms, the German Com- 
mand endeavored to compel the Allies to attack in one 
place at a time. It seemed obvious to military observers 
that if Russia, Italy, France, England and the Allies in 
Greece attacked simultaneously on all fronts, and con- 
tinued the engagements over a period of weeks, Ger- 
many and her allies could not hold all the fronts. There 
would be a break somewhere; and a break meant confusion 
and possibly defeat. The principle of German strategy 
seemed to be to deal with each belligerent separately and 
prevent Allied codperation. 

Such were undoubtedly the Teutonic motives and poli- 
cies that dictated the military moves of the Central Powers 
before the submarine warfare was ruthlessly intensified in 
February, and before the United States declared war on 
Germany. Is not this conclusion borne out by the military 


ment. So it was but natural, when 
we reached the chateau headquarters 
of Generaloberst von Below, who 
commanded the German operations 
from the Somme River to the south 
of Arras, that the conversation be- 
tween the officers and the correspond- 
ents should center upon these two 
battles—Verdun and the Somme. 
Before two o’clock that afternoon, 
which was the hour set for Sunday 
dinner with Excellenz and his staff, I 
walked through the gardens of the 
beautiful French estate with a Ger- 
man officer, who was married to an 
American woman and who had spent 
many years of his life in this country. 
We were far enough from the actual 
fighting to be able to observe a quiet 
Sunday, though the constant firing of 
big guns and the shell explosions pro- 
duced a sound like the multiplication 
of rolling drumbeats, a sound which 
gave the name to the drum fire of ar- 
tillery. In the garden Von Below’s 
big hunting dog and a young donkey 
were prancing round in circus fashion, 
attracting the attention of Von Below 
and two generals, who were also walk- 
ing—and talking. I donot know what 
occupied Von Below’s attention when 
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attacks on other fronts. It is try 
Austria started against Italy, in ¢ 
1916, Russia came to her ally’s asgj 
was not long before Russia wassilenc 
of the Somme began before Germany went t 
of her Austrian ally in Volhynia and Galieig 
time that battle was well under way the ot! 
comparatively quiet. As soon as the Alli 
Somme ebbed, Germany went into Ruman 
that tragic invasion—I spent three weeks 
German Army to the forts of Bukhar 
effort was made by the Allies to attack on th 
and Rumania fell. 


Germany’s Four Ai 


UDGING events solely from their milita 

possible that Germany had to reiny 
strength and possibilities, as well as her policie 
when the United States declared war. Hai 
no revolution in Russia, it is possible that F 
France, England and the United States 
conducted five different offensives on four o 
simultaneously; but Russia’s military streng 
and it is doubtful whether any further coéper: 
expected. Whatever may be our individual 
whatever may be my viewpoint, is not pert 
article, because it is my object to present w 
to be the German plan and policy. 

With Russia a passive belligerent, Germ 
summer of this year, was able to canvass th 
tary situation and decide upon her future pla 

Having spent two years in Germany, and 
the Imperial Staff officers at work, both at 
quarters and on the Front, I believe that, ir 
cent events, including the invasion of Italy, 
General Staff some months ago decided upo 
campaign with the following objects: 


1. Military movement calculated to unite 
ment between the nations of the Central Pow 
the morale of the people, which, because of f 
and suffering, was at a low ebb. a 

2. A military movement that should ha 
object of producing dissatisfaction among th 

3. A military movement that, if succes 
frighten and awe the small European neutra 
Spain, Mexico and South America. ;4 

4. A movement that should attempt to 
possible, the concentration of forces on the W 
by England, France and the United States in 


The day after the United States broke dip 
tions with Germany I was riding in the Berlin} 
the editor of a South German newspaper al 
from the General Staff, attached to the Foreig 
one of the stations the B. Z. am Mittag, a no 
published by the Ullstein & Company interests 

announcing the severan 

relations. The editor § 

oabuadaa | submarine campaign, W 
basisfor the break, as beit 
last ecard. By this her 
Germany’s last weapon; 
the officials had explaine 
the intensified submal 
would compel England a 
make peace before the 

The officer disagreed 
the extent that the arm} 
in codperation with the 
and the two weapons W 
war. 

Such arguments were 
the leading newspapers 
men. The submarines 2 
would win for Germany 
United States, or rathe 
United States “could d 

I cite this conversati¢ 
shows how universal wa: 
that Germany’s only h 
ning the war was a mi 
either on the seas, by th 
marines, or on land, by 

In February, Mareh 
May of this year the sub 
ings were high, accordin| 
lished lists of the Britis 
Admiralties. By mean: 
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dame Pharaoh Went Into a Trance and Toid Him Things He Was Sure Were Hidden From All the World; Things —Ma Foi!— That Were Ab«so:lute:ly True!” 


SELLE MOULIN was very 
ful that evening. 
sated as usual at the little table 
che Restaurant Moulin—a place 
jved for me, perhaps because I 
(merican doctor in Bains-les-Bains, to say 
} further circumstance that my arm was still 
das I sat there, giving mademoiselle her 
‘in the delicate variations of American slang, 
noticing the thoughtful expression on my 
iid the preoccupied manner in which from 
ae first looked over my shoulder and then 
ly head. 
we are pleased with a thing,” I continued, 
pleased enough to be tickled to death, we 
‘It is all to the merry.’”’ 
” repeated Gabrielle mournfully. 


began to think her melancholy manner was 
' The wind had been blowing from the north 
{ag the far-off thunder of guns up the gentle 
Vosges. But when I tried to express my 
demoiselle Moulin shrugged her shoulders 
he of her looks. 
’sieur,”’ she said. “It isn’t that. I was 
adame Pharaoh.” And, pulling a face that 
» be desired, she suddenly added: “‘Mon 
!IT hate that woman! How I should like to 
‘de on her nose!” 
at once the natural question: But who was 
‘aoh? 

asked the question only two weeks before, 
|Phareoh was first reported to be in Bains, 
‘rprise, I had found that she was the most 
ot the most famous, woman in France. She 
‘eller, a sibyl, a crystal gazer, an astrologer, 
vl an extraordinary fame before the war, 
atest word about the great conflict was re- 
almost reverent awe from Calais to Cannes. 
the evidence was indisputable that she had 
esent war, almost to the very day: 


m Kaiser Wilhelm’s fiery hosts 
Ul spread their epic holocausts 


to this, her prophecies had included the 
vener: 

he highest hope of Albion, 

' fate is sealed—whose race is run 


foreshadowed the success of the submarine: 


hat iron shark, which swims and dips, 
f touch is death to gallant ships 


vide had become her vogue that her prophe- 
aptly put in Russian, Italian and English; 
'a number of the latter translations that I 
ie above. 
aps you can realize the stir it had made 
ght before my story opens, Madame Pha- 
to be in Bains-les-Bains, brought there, 
' a Supernatural vision and awaiting one of 
velations of the war. Though Bains at that 
eadquarters of the Vosges sector, to say 
eing a hospital town of the first importance, 
medicines were temporarily forgotten, and 
of Madame Pharaoh and her powers. 
, of the General Staff, who was said to 
Pp than all the old women of France put 
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together, went to visit her. Asa matter of fact he went to 
scoff; but he came away thoughtful enough. 

Gazing into the crystal, Madame Pharaoh had told him 
the maiden name of his wife and the maiden name of his 
mother; had told him that his daughter was ill—unex- 
pected news that he promptly verified by telephone; and 
finally she had disclosed to him the fact that his son was a 
prisoner at Schwarzfeld, describing him feature by feature, 
even to the scar upon his elbow and a trick he had of carry- 
ing a lucky gold piece in the lining of his shoe. 

In short, Colonel Grenier, who had believed that his son 
was dead, came away so impressed that other officers of 
the staff paid unofficial visits to Madame Pharaoh— 
among them General Picot, whose bluff way of speaking is 
famous throughout France. The general stayed for nearly 
an hour; and, though he would never tell about his inter- 
view, he did burst out one day: 

“Madame Pharaoh? You ask me what I think of her? 
Then listen to me, m’sieur: If that old woman isn’t the 
devil himself, the devil is her husband.” 

This, then, was the formidable character Gabrielle had 
in mind that evening when I found her sitting so thought- 
fully at the cashier’s desk in the Restaurant Moulin. 

“T was thinking of Madame Pharaoh,” she said. And, 
pulling the face of one who is biting bitter fruit, she sud- 
denly added: ‘“‘Mon Dieu, but how I hate that woman! 
How I should like to put the moutarde on her nose!”’ 

I tried to hide my smile, for Gabrielle herself is younger 
than I am, has a tiptilted nose, innocent eyes, and a 
complexion that always reminds me of peaches and 
cream. So when I thought of her entering the lists 
against the sinister and mysterious figure of Madame 
Pharaoh I had to try very hard indeed to hide my smile. 
Still, as I had already found out, Mademoiselle Moulin has 
in some things a wider knowledge of the world than I have, 
perhaps because the leading restaurant in the Vosges offers 
a better opportunity to read the Grand Romance of Life 
than the medical school I had been attending. With this 
in mind, I gave up the thought of trying to dissuade her 
and asked, instead: 

“What has Madame Pharaoh been doing now?” 

“What has she been doing? A mouthful, m’sieur. You 
know the pretty Belgian girl— Mademoiselle Heloise—the 
tall, sad girl, with the little chaperon, whom py gus loves 
so well?” 

Having been in Bains only a month I hadn’t aoe so far 
as that yet. 

“But surely you have heard of her?” persisted Gabrielle. 
‘“When the war broke out she lose her poppa and momma, 
and all their property on fire; and she only just escaped 
her way down here from the boarding school with a leetle 
old governess—coming to Bains because her poppa had 
a cottage on the hillside, with a grand view of the 
Vosges 7 

“You mean the tall, quiet girl, with a lot of hair, who 
once came to dinner with a young officer and a little old 
woman?” 

“The same, m’sieur,’’ crowed Gabrielle. “And halways 
sit beneath the marble bustle of Napoleon. Eh bien. For 
the first two years she arrived with us she never, never 
smiled, but looked at the world with a mournful eye—so 
sad and pale and tall she is—poor thing. But in the winter 
before you came she met Lieutenant de Pelcher—that fine 
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yo’ng man with the big brown eyes; and it 
was what you call a mash at first sight.” 

““A match,” I gently corrected her. 

“Oui, oui; a mash—it is what I said. And 
such a mash, m’sieur. How do you call it? 
Feefty-feefty. Oh, all the world could see they loved each 
other, and everyone expected they would marry as soon as 
the war was over and Lieutenant de Pelcher could make his 
fortune.”” Gabrielle’s voice, which had gradually been 
rising to dance music for the violin, now suddenly fell to a 
dirge for the drums as she continued: ‘‘ But now—hélas!— 
along comes Madame Pharaoh; and what you think of 
thees, heh? She has broken off the mash.”’ 

“You mean the Belgian girl has broken it off?”’ 

“She? Oh, Id ld!” cried Gabrielle. “‘She would break 
off all her ears first. No, no, m’sieur. It is Madame 
Pharaoh who has done the shabby treeck. It is Madame 
Pharaoh who has check’ the whole affair.’ 

At this fresh evidence of the power of France’s famous 
prophetess I could only stare in round-eyed wonder. 

“Ah, m’sieur,”’ said Gabrielle impressively, ‘“you do not 
know that woman! It is just exact’ as General Picot said: 
‘If that old woman isn’t the devil himself, the devil is her 
husband.’”’ Mademoiselle gave a breathless look round 
the restaurant, ending with one of those ever-recurring 
glances over my shoulder and another over the top of 
my head. ‘‘Leesten, m’sieur,’’ she whispered. ‘I will tell 
you all about it.” 

If only I had the gift of tongues I should try to tell 
you how my pupil looked as she prepared herself for the 
recital. In some respects she was the embodiment of the 
Gallic character: dramatic, intuitive, graceful and—as 
the novelists say—as quick as any flash. When she leaned 
over the side of the desk, her eyes intent upon mine, her 
lips slightly parted to begin her narrative, I, too, began to 
feel the glow of the Golden Age, that age of fancy where 
romance was born; and everything I had ever known 
about hospitals and wounds and antiseptics was tem- 
porarily forgotten. 

“When Heloise and her governess first arrived in Bains,” 
Gabrielle began, “‘they have ver’, ver’ little money. So 
what does the governess do, m’sieur? She buys some 
breedy hens—a thing she had always wished to do—and 
sets herself to the task of raising poulets. All she can raise 
my Uncle Victor buys them for the restaurant; and that 
is how I come to hear the news. 

“This morning Lieutenant de Pelcher went to see 
Madame Pharaoh with one of his friends—as yo’ng men 
will, to pass away the time. He hadn’t been there a minute 
when Madame Pharaoh went into a trance and told him 
things he was sure were hidden from all the world—strange 
things—wonderful things; but things—ma foi!—that were 
ab-so-lute-ly true! 

“Then, all at once, she described poor Heloise and said 
to Lieutenant de Pelcher: ‘If you really love this girl, 
m’sieur, you will never, never marry her. I see her lying 
dead in her bridegroom clothes—her wedding ring, so new, 
upon her finger!’ Just like that she told it to him—like the 
keeck of a mule! Then she groaned in her trance; and this 
is what she told him next: ‘To-night,’ she said, ‘at half 
past six, you are to go the Restaurant Moulin; and there, 
sitting at a table underneath the marble bustle of Napo- 
leon, you will see a yo’ng lady who is destined to be your 
future wife. You will marry this yo’ng lady within two 
weeks,’ she say, ‘because she is your lucky star and will 
lead you on to be a veritable savior of France. But, if ever 
again you speak a word of love to Mademoiselle Heloise,’ 
she say, ‘within a month of that ver-ee day she will surely, 
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surely die—her bride’s bouquet upon her grayvye—her 
wedding dress a shroud!’”’ 

For a time I could only stare at Gabrielle with eyes as 
round as her own. 

“And you say that Lieutenant de Pelcher is going to 
meet his future wife in the restaurant here to-night?” I 
asked. 

“This ver-ee night, m’sieur! At half past six, m’sieur. 
Beneath the marble bustle of Napoleon.” 

Then, at last, I followed Gabrielle’s example, first glanc- 
ing at the clock over my shoulder, and then at the little 
table beneath the bust, which was directly behind me. 

The time, I noticed, was a quarter past six. 

The two chairs at the little table, I also noticed, had 
been pulled out and tilted forward. 

I was just on the point of asking who had reserved them 
when I heard an unusual rustle of silk passing the desk; 
and, turning my head to see who it was, I also became con- 
scious of the heavy perfume of white lilacs. 

“*S-s-s-s!’’ whispered Gabrielle under her 
breath. ‘‘I never have seen this scented 
one before. Perhaps she is the future wife for 
Lieutenant de Pelcher! Perhaps she is the 
woman of mystery!” 

The new arrival rustled leisurely, almost 
royally, across the restaurant in the wake of 
Jean Baptiste, the head waiter; and, 
almost before we knew what had hap- 
pened, Jean had pulled out one of the 
tilted chairs, and the Lady of the Lilacs 
had seated herself beneath the marble 
bust in the same leisurely manner in 
which she had crossed the room. 
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ALMLY, serenely, the Lady of the 

Lilacs began to draw off her gloves, 
meantime gazing round the restaurant 
with level eyes. She was of a type 
which appeals to some men, but which 
has never yet appealed tome—that cool, 
almost insolent type, which seems to 
know all things and whose motto ap- 
parently is: ‘‘Oh, I can take care of 
myself!’’ She was dressed in a magnifi- 
cent costume of silk, striped alternately green and white; 
and perhaps you will get a more definite idea of her non- 
chalance when I add that, after taking off her gloves, she 
calmly opened her bag and dressed her fingers with a spar- 
kling assortment of enormous dinner rings. 

““Well?’? whispered Gabrielle, bending her ear for my 
answer. ‘‘What you think of that one for a future wife, 
heh?” 

“‘T wish she wouldn’t use so much perfumery,” I cau- 
tiously replied. ‘‘I can smell that lilac yet.” 

“Tilaes!’’ gently scoffed Gabrielle. ‘And was that all 
you notice’? Didn’t you see the way she walked? And the 
way she drool’ her words to Jean Baptiste? And the 
make-up on her eyelids? And the rouge inside her ears? 
And then you spik to me of lilacs—you, a man of the world, 
who pride yourself on knowing all so many things! But, 
wait! I want another lookat her. Just a moment, m’sieur!” 

She left the desk and walked across the rooms as though 
upon an errand to the kitchen. The restaurant was rapidly 
filling with its usual dinner crowd of old veterans and charm- 
ing young ladies, convalescent and able-bodied officers, 
with their wives and mothers, their sisters and sweet- 
hearts—a bright and colorful scene, in which everyone 
seemed to be trying to forget the grim business that was 
going on a few leagues to the north. 

I was still watching the crowd when I saw Gabrielle 
coming back; and I noticed that she stopped a minute at 
the table beneath Napoleon’s bust to speak to the object 
of her curiosity. 

“Tt was just as I think,” she reported in a satisfied voice 
as she climbed back on her stool. ‘‘She tried to hide it 
from me, but I caught it queeck, before she could turn her 
head. Leesten, m’sieur, and I will tell you something: If 
ever you meet a woman with a high forehead like a man, 
and a tweesty nose that is slightly on the bias, look out for 
her! Each one of these is bad enough; but when you get 
the two of them in what you call a bunch ——” 

She interrupted herself with a sharp catch of the breath; 
and, following her glance, I looked toward the door. I had 
seen Mademoiselle Heloise, the Belgian girl, only once 
before; but something told me that I was looking at her 
again, both because of the little old lady who was with her 
and because of Gabrielle’s recent description—‘‘so sad and 
pale and tall she is, poor thing.” 

She was dressed in black, which brought out the ivory 
tones of her complexion all the more; and, though she was 
simply dressed, there was a magnificent art in her coiffure 
which made me think—when I thought it over afterward— 
that she must have taken extra pains with her toilet that 
evening before starting out for the Restaurant Moulin. 

For as long as I have taken to describe her, she stood 
near the doorway, evidently at a loss and looking as 
though some plan of hers had miscarried. And as her 
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Mademoiselle Heloise Stood Near the Doors 
way, Evidently at a Loss and Looking as 
Though Some Plan of Hers Had Miscarried 
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eyes swept over the restaurant 
her glance kept returning, as 
if in spite of herself, to the 
Lady of the Lilacs underneath 
the marble bust of the Little 
Corsican. 

Gabrielle’s breath came fast, as though she had come to 
a particularly exciting passage in the Grand Romance of 
Life. Suddenly she leaned over on her stool. 

“You are looking for someone, Heloise?”’ she asked. 

“T was expecting to see a friend,’’ was the Belgian girl’s 
reply, so low that I could hardly hear it. 

“Then perhaps you would like to wait,’’ Gabrielle 
eagerly suggested; and, slipping down from her stool, she 
added: ‘‘I will find you a good table i 

I think it was in her mind to place Heloise at the next 
table to the Lady of the Lilacs, partly because she was 
sure that if her heroine was on the scene for a subject of 
comparison, Lieutenant de Pelcher could make no other 
choice; and partly because of that instinct for the dramatic 
which is an essential part of Gabrielle’s character. But, 
after a moment’s hesitation, I was relieved to see Heloise 
shake her head. 

“No, thank you; I won’t wait,’ she said; and, after 
another glance at the unconscious Lady of the Lilacs, she 
hurriedly turned and was gone. 

“Now that was fonny!’’ mused Gabrielle, resuming her 
place at the desk. “‘Why did she come to the restaurant 
like that—how do you call it?—all lit up like a Christmas 
tree, and then so suddenly change her mind, and all her 
lights go out? . . Ah-h-h-h, yes; I bet you I have 
guessed it! Madame Pharaoh said in her prophecy 
that Lieutenant de Pelcher would find his future wife at 
Napoleon’s table at half past six, and Heloise had made 
up: her mind to come and sit there herself. But when she 
arrived the table was taken already and, rather than make 
a scene, she has gone back home.”’ Her eyes darted to the 
clock, which now stood at twenty-five minutes past six. 
“Tt will not be long before Lieutenant de Pelcher arrives,” 
she said: ‘‘but—ld la!—who next is this that comes?” 

Another group stood in the doorway awaiting the 
attention of Jean Baptiste. 

_The first was a tall thin man, with the tragic face of an 
ascetic, who, with his long hair and hawklike features, 
reminded me strongly of a picture I had once seen of Henry 
Irving. 

The second was a sharp-faced woman of middle age, 
who was evidently some sort of nurse or companion to the 
third figure of the group. 

This latter one was reclining in a wheel chair between the 
other two; and, at first, I couldn’t see her from where I sat. 
But suddenly, as she slowly began to rise from her wheel 
chair, the Restaurant Moulin went still with that electric 
tension which is sometimes felt when there is thunder in 
the north; and gradually a muffled whisper began to 
spread through the rooms, as the rustle of leaves will some- 
times spread through a maple. And then, for some mys- 
terious reason which I can never quite hope to ee 
creepy feeling ran up and down my back. 


on her palm, her eyes intent, as though 
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“You hear?’’ whispered Gabrielle. 
*Sure!’’ I whispered back. ‘It’s Madam 
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ADAME PHARAOH sat at her table 

that she almost faced me, and you r 
didn’t take me long to get a good look at he 
than not, I have been disappointed o 
rities; but there was nothing disap; 
Madame Pharaoh. 

If I were an artist and wished to pa 
of a witch, I should simply draw fro; 
the face and figure I saw at the Rest 
that night—the shrewd, wrinkled f¢ 
costume, trimmed with yellow; the 
bonnet; the overpowering glance; the 
piercing features. She was thin, with 
arms—arms that seemed to have a1 
of their own, so that if she had sudden 
have imagined that her arms would ha 
time of their own volition; and once, wh 
over the table for the bill of fare, sher 
nothing so much as a wise old spider re: 
her web to see what she had for supp 

Perhaps she read my thoughts. [, 
felt her eyes upon me—a formidabl 
I remember that I felt as guilty as ar 
who has been caught, red-handed, in | 

“Oh, how I hate that woman!” brea: 
but she sighed as she said it, as though 
up her previously expressed ambition ¢ 
mustard to her nose. And, looking fi 
Pharaoh and then at the Lady of t 
uttered another mournful sound ar 
“Poor Heloise! What chances has ; 
pair like those against her?” 

Meantime other guests had been ar 
scious of the human comedy that wa: 
among them. But it didn’t take then 
of the presence of Madame Pharaoh, and 
necks with obvious respect. 

“These are what you call her fans, hel 
Gabrielle; but before I could answer she m 
gesture over the side of the desk. 

Looking round I saw Lieutenant de I 
doorway, already staring over to the fateft 
neath the bust of Napoleon. 

He was a well-set-up young man, though 
nervous type; but there was something in 
step and the formal precision of his uniform 
me of a martyr who had dressed himself 
and was now on his way to be hung. H 
steps and then stopped, this time close 

“Bonsoir, m’sieur!”’ said Gabrielle, 
her high stool. 

“Ohine. Bonsoir, mademoise le, 
young lieutenant, with a start. 

“You are looking for someone?” con 
with her innocent look. : 

““No,no! No,no! It’s all right, than 

But, all right or all wrong, I couldn 
uncertainty with which he advanced 
room, while Gabrielle and I watcheds 
breathless interest. 

“He won’t go to her,”’ I whispered, ont 
round one of the tables. = 

“Oh, but he will, m’sieur!’’ mourned 
curious air of finality, which might have 
that same instinct which teaches the fly) 
any mercy from the spider. ey 

Again the young lieutenant straigh 
making his circuitous way among the ta 
veered to’one side. . 

“T tell you he won’t go to her,”’ I whis 
time. 7 

“Oh, but he will, m’sieur!’’ mourned 
“Voila! . . . Hehas just seen Madam 

Whether this had anything to do withi 
never know, but the lieutenant square 
made straight for the fateful table und 
poleon like a man who is charging an 
moment later he was stiffly bowing to - 
Lilacs, who had turned and smiled at h 
tiste, thinking perhaps they knew each of 
out the empty chair. : 

“There!’’ said Gabrielle. ‘‘And now I! 
Pharaoh’s satisfied with what she has: done 
Tweesty Nose.” 

She looked with indignation at the 
fortune teller was sitting; but eres 
very thoughtful. 

“Now that is fonny too!’ she muse 


particularly absorbing page of the Gra 
Life. ‘Madame Pharaoh’s nose is also slight 
And—oui, oui, oui! she has the same high for 
same cold heye, like an icy serpent! And—lo 
the way they both regard the world—the ot 
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|d the other like a yo’ng! And when their 
id to the shadows—now !—you see the grand 
Gabrielle suddenly turned her full eyes to 
the Lilacs, who was smiling and talking to 
Pelcher in her leisurely, insolent manner. 
\lady!” exclaimed my pupil then, beneath 
You think it a secret that none can guess; 
fool Leetle Gabby! You can try to hide it as 
vish; but, if it was my dying word, I would 
jl the world: ‘You are Madame Pharaoh’s 


y subsided and her innocent look fell upon 
|, of customers approached the desk, and for 
+minutes Gabrielle was busy making change 
ycompliments. But the last gallant customer 
rned from the desk when she spun round on 


m’sieur,”’ she briskly remarked, “‘I want you 
riddle, if you can: Why is it that Madame 
+of the shrewdest and one of the richest old 
ee so suddenly wishes to marry her daughter 
senant like that?”’ 
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‘ide and deep problem, entirely outside the 
jiateria medica—a problem touched with the 
that Grand Romance of Life which Made- 
yin so loved to read. And while I turned the 
(in my mind I kept my eyes upon the actors 
vyhispered Gabrielle. “Look at Madame 
i ghter!”’ 

Jaing her—if, indeed, it was Madame Pha- 
ler; and, with the clews that had been given 
he slightest doubt about it. So, giving her 
1 relation—at least for the time being—Ma- 
ys daughter was displaying a personality not 
fer distinguished mother. 

«re my eyes she was establishing an ascend- 
jitenant de Pelcher. She stared at him with 
¢concerting glances—smiled at him with 
atched her stares—dominated him with her 
nymed at him—laughed at him—talked all 
+nd otherwise played a strong first fiddle to 
1ost tremulous second. And yet if I had been 


The Lieutenant Squared His Shoulders and Made Straight for the Fateful Table Like a Man Who is Charging an Enemy’s Trench 


in his place I am not sure I should have acquitted myself 
any better than he did. If Fate should ever make me an 
unmistakable and supernatural gesture I am inclined to 
believe I should think twice before disobeying the sum- 
mons, especially if it concerned the life and happiness of 
someone I dearly loved. 

But then a more sordid thought occurred to me—a 
thought born of the sight of Madame Pharaoh herself, 
sitting like a black-and-yellow spider in the web she was 
spinning. 

“Ts Lieutenant de Pelcher rich?”’ I asked. 
people wealthy?” 

“R-r-rich? Mon Dieu!” scoffed Gabrielle. ‘Have I not 
already told you? He is so poor that he nearly always 
wears a shiny face upon his pantalons; and that is why he 
hasn’t married Heloise. He has to wait till the war is over 
and he can make hisfortune. No, no, m’sieur; it isn’t that; 
though,”’ she thoughtfully added, ‘I think I see your 
meaning ver-ee well. But wait! Here comes someone who 
can tell us for sure!” 

A handsome old officer was approaching the desk, 
already beaming at Gabrielle from afar; a striking figure, 
with his white hair and black eyebrows. This was Colonel 
Grenier, of the General Staff—he whom Madame Pharaoh 
had told about his son being a prisoner at Schwarzfeld— 
he who was said to know more gossip than all the old 
women in France put together. 

“Oh, M’sieur le Colonel,” said Gabrielle, almost before 
he had reached the desk, ‘‘I want to ask you a question— 
if I may.” 

“T will tell you anything I know,” responded the gallant 
colonel. But, turning to me, with a whimsical smile—a 
smile that made me think I should like to hear him gossip — 
he added: ‘‘Or is it that I shall tell her nothing? N’im- 
porte! It is all perhaps as one. So what do you want to 
know, ma chéere?”’ 

“You are from Haute-Garonne—is it not so, m’sieur?”’ 

“Oui, oui, mam’selle. From the land of D’Artagnan!”’ 

*“And Lieutenant de Pelcher, over there—he also comes 
from Haute-Garonne—vn’est-ce pas, m’sieur?”’ 

“Au vrai, ma chére. I know his family well.” 

“Then tell me something, s’il vous plait: Is it possible 
that Lieutenant de Pelcher is about to arrive at some 
grand fortune? Will he ever be rich, do you know? Or is 
there any other reason why a clever adventuress should 
wish to marry him?”’ 


“Or are his 


“Hardly!” said the colonel. “It is still a true saying 
that a poor man in Paris is a rich man in Gascony. Lieuten- 
ant de Pelcher’s father has a little property near St. 
Gaudens—oh, just enough to get a living from it. But 
proud? Jarnibleu! Prouder than Lucifer! He married 
a girl from Bordeaux—a distant relative of the Due 
d’Espére—just the sort of match to suit old De Pelcher— 
with a high connection in lieu of a dot. But she—she’s 
dead these many, many years, and there’s only the old man 
left at home, dining as often as not, I’ll wager, on North- 
wind pudding and rain-water sauce!”’ 

“Yes, yes, m’sieur!’’ eagerly exclaimed Gabrielle. “But 
isn’t it possible that some day, perhaps, Lieutenant de 
Pelcher may succeed to the title and estates of the Duc 
d’Espére?”’ 

*‘Hardly!”’ smiled the colonel; and then a more thought- 
ful expression passed over his face. ‘‘No; it’s all right,’’ he 
said, smiling again. “‘The young duc was captured by the 
Germans at the Battle of the Aisne. So he’s safe enough 
for the duration of the war. Next to him come his second 
cousins, the Dalny boys, both of whom died on the field of 
honor at Verdun. Then, next comes a still more distant 
cousin, young Raoul Passicousset, the poet, who was also 
captured by the Germans—he at Champagne. And then— 
and not till then—comes Lieutenant de Pelcher. So there 
you have it, ma chére. If the young Duc d’Espére and his 
Cousin Raoul were both on the firing line, there might be a 
chance for Lieutenant de Pelcher. But, considering that 
they are both safely stowed away in a German camp He 

He turned away, apologizing, another officer of the 
General Staff claiming his attention; and when next I 
looked at Gabrielle I saw tears in her eyes, like cornflowers 
touched with dew. 

““What’s the matter?’ I gently asked. 

“T was thinking, m’sieur,” she said with a little catch 
in her voice, ‘‘of that poor Duc d’Espére and his cousin 
Raoul, the poet.” 

“Oh, they won’t die,’ I assured her. “ Didn’t you hear 
what Colonel Grenier said? It isn’t as though they were 
on the firing line.” 

**M’sieur,” she simply answered, in the same tone of 
finality she had used before that evening, “‘something tells 
me they are both already done for—two poor dead flies in 
the web of Madame Pharaoh. You think that 
devilish rich old woman would marry her daughter to 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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the country we became 

eligible to join the West- 
chester County Despair Asso- 
ciation, on account of an 
artesian well—or, to be exact, 
on account of three artesian 
wells, complicated with sey- 
eral springs. 

In a preceding article deal- 
ing with our adventures in 
getting back to the land I 
spoke of the Westchester 
County Despair Association, 
which was founded by George 
Creel and which has a large 
membership in our immediate 
section. As I stated then, any 
city-bred man who turns 
amateur farmer and moves 
into our neighborhood, and 
who in developing his country 
place has a streak of hard 
labor, is eligible to join this 
organization. And sooner or 
later—but as a general thing 
sooner—all the urbanites who 
settle up our way do join. 
Some day we shall be strong 
enough to club in and elect 
our own county officers on a 
ticket pledged to build a mac- 
adam highway past the estate 
of each member. 

Our main claim to qualifi- 
cation was based upon the 
water question; and yet at 
the outset it appeared to us 
that lack of water would be the very least of our troubles. 
When we took title to our abandoned farm, and for the first 
time explored the bramble-grown valley leading up from the 
proposed site of our house to the woodland, we several times 
had to wade, and once or twice thought we should have 
to swim. Why, we actually congratulated ourselves upon 
having acquired riparian rights without paying for them. 

This was in the springtime; and the springs along the 
haunches of the hills upon either side of the little ravine 
were speaking in burbly murmuring voices, like overflowing 
mouths, as they spilled forth their accumulated store of the 
melted snows of the winter before; and the April rain- 
storms had made a pond of every low place in the county. 

In our ignorance we assumed that, since there was now 
plenty of water of Nature’s furnishing, there always 
would be plenty of water forthcoming from the same prod- 
igal souree—more water than we could possibly ever need 
unless we opened up a fresh-water bathing beach in the 
lower meadow of our place. So we dug out and stoned up 
the uppermost spring, which seemed to have the most 
generous vein of them all, and put in pipes. The lay of the 
land and the laws of gravity did the rest, bringing the flow 
downgrade in a gurgling comforting stream, which poured 
day and night without cessation. 


Gite after we moved to 


Old Major Gloom Comes to Call 


HIS detail having been attended to, we turned our 

attention to other things. Goodness knows there were 
plenty of things requiring attention. I figured at that 
period of our pioneering work that if we got into the 
Despair Association at all it would follow as the result of 
my being indicted for more or less justifiable manslaughter 
in having destroyed an elderly gentleman of the vicinity, 
whom upon the occasion of our first meeting I rechristened 
as Old Major Gloom, and of whom we still speak behind 
his back by that same name. 

The major lived a short distance from us, within easy 
walking distance, and he speedily proved that he was an 
easy walker. I shall not forget the first day he came to call. 
He ambled up a trail that the previous tenants, through a 
chronic delusion, had insisted upon calling a road; and he 
found me up to my gills in the midst of the preliminary job 
of trying to decide where we should make a start at clear- 
ing out the jungle, which once upon a time, probably back 
in the Stone Age, as nearly as we might judge from its 
present condition, had been the house garden. 

We had been camping on the place only afew days. We 
climbed over, through and under mystic mazes of house- 
hold belongings to get to our meals, or to get to our beds, 
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The Transformed Barn as it Looks Today 


or to get anywhere; and altogether were existing in a state 
of disorder that might be likened to the condition the 
Germans create with such thoroughgoing and painstaking 
efficiency when falling back from an occupied French 
community. 

I trust we are not lacking in hospitality; but, for the 
moment, we were in no mood to receive visitors. However, 
upon first judgment the old major’s appearance was such 
as to disarm hostility and rearouse the slumbering instincts 
of cordiality. He was of a benevolent aspect, with fine white 
whiskers and an engaging manner. If you can imagine one 
of the Minor Prophets, who had stepped right out of the 
Old Testament, stopping en route at a ready-made clothing 
store, you will have a very fair mental picture of the major 
as he looked when he approached me, with hand out- 
stretched, and in warm tones bade me welcome to Upper 
Westchester. He fooled me; he would have fooled any- 
body unless possibly it were an expert criminologist, 
trained at discerning depravity when masked behind a 
pleasing exterior. 

When he spoke I placed him with regard to his ante- 
cedents, for I had been on the spot long enough to recog- 
nize the breed to which he belonged. There is a type of 
native-born citizen of this part of New York State who 
comes of an undiluted New England strain, being the 
descendant of pioneering Yankees who settled along the 
lower Hudson Valley after the Revolution and immediately 
started in to trade the original Dutch settlers out of their 
lands and their eyeteeth. 

The subsequent generations of this transplanted stock 
have preserved some of the customs and many of the 
idioms of their stern and rock-bound forebears; at thesame 
time they have acquired some of the linguistic eccentricities 
of the New York cockney. Except that they dwell in prox- 
imity to it, they have nothing in common with the great 
city that is only thirty or forty miles away as the motorist 
flies. Generally they profess a contempt for New York and 
all its works. They may not visit it once a year; but, all 
the same, its influence has crept up through the hills to 
tincture their mode of speech with queer distinctive modes 
of pronunciation. 

The result is a composite dialectic system not to be 
found anywhere else except in this little strip of upland 
country and in certain isolated communities over on Long 
Island, along the outer edge of the zone of metropolitan 
life and excitement. For instance, a member of this race of 
beings will call a raspberry a ‘‘rosbry’’; and he will call a 
bluebird a ‘‘blubbud,” thereby displaying’ the inherited 
vernacular of the Down East country. He will say “‘oily”’ 
when he means early, and ‘‘early’’ when he means oily, and 


“Well, some 
so,” he said with 
of profound sign 

“Doesn’t everybody think so?” I inquired 

“Listen,” he said; “my motto is, Live 
And, anyhow, I’m the last man in the world 
prejudicing a newcomer against an old reside 
just met you and, on the other hand, I’ve knc 
my life; in fact, we’re sort of related by ma 
tive of his married a relative of my wife’s. - 
I’ve got nothing to say to you on that seo 
and I’m going to say it to you now in t 
dence—if I was doing business with Blank 
mighty careful, young man.” 
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“7 OU astonish me,” I said. ‘‘Mr. So-and-s 
a prominent business man of the cc 
“recommended his firm to me.”’ 4 
“Oh, So-and-So, eh? I wonder what the u 
between those two is? Probably they’ve hate 
thing.” x 
““Why, isn’t So-and-So above suspicion?’ 


But, just between you and me, I’d think tw 
any advice he gave me. They tell me you 
tract for some work to Dash & Space?” 
“Yes; I gave them one small job.” 
“Too bad!” 3 
“What's too bad?” a 
“Youll be finding out for yourself before 
so I won’t say anything more on that s 
could tell you a good deal about thos 
a-mind to; but I never believed in rej 
behind a man’s back that I wouldn’t say 
and let live!—that’s my motto. Anyhow, 
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I told him. He repeated the name in 
pointed fashion. P 
“Never heard of him,” he admitted; “| 
like the run of his kind of people. I ne 
architect that I’d trust as far as I could: 
coat-tails. Say, ain’t that Bink’s delivery 
over yonder in front of your stable?” 
“T think so. We’ve been buying some t 
“You’ve opened up a regular account 
“ce Yes.”’ . - 
“Well, I wouldn’t reflect on Bink’s 
amount of money in the world. Of my o¥ 
don’t know anything against him one way ‘ 


fin time to time I’ve heard a lot 

other people said about him; 
sinly hearsay evidence, and I 
e not to repeat gossip about 
till’—he lingered over the 
if it was me instead of you 
is bills very carefully—that’s 


— 


’t lame any fellow for trying to 
‘ijhis business; and I guess the 
ojis so keen in the retail mer- 
4 ye that oncet in a while a man 
y has to skin his customers a 
that’s no argument why he 
y take the entire hide off of ’em. 
Bink’s bookkeeper is a regular 
it comes to making up an 
sially for a stranger.’’ He took 
at his cigar, meantime squint- 
;/r weed-grown fields. ‘‘ Don’t 
mi) Begee chopping dead trees 
Jongside the road?”’ 


Joelieve that’s his name. He 
o work for us this morning. 
ba hustler.” 

h now? Well, ain’t it a curious circumstance 
yllers starting in at a new job just naturally 
reads off and wind up at the end of the second 
’ Strikes me that’s particularly the case with 
porers round here. Now you take ’Lonzo 
He never worked for me—I’m mighty care- 
Ww) Lhire, lemme tell you!—but it always struck 
tiage thing that ’Lonzo changes jobs so often. 
yint to keep an eye on what’s happening in this 
1; and seems like every time I run acrost him 
in a different place for a different party. 

you never can tell—he might turn out to be a 
rhand for you. Stranger things have hap- 
\). besides, what suits one man don’t suit 
jelieve in letting a man find out about these 
r!mself. The bitterer the experience and the 
4 him, the more likely he is to remember the 
cofit by it. Don’t you think so yourself?”’ 


In Artist in Poison-Planting 


‘mI thought so; and presently he took his de- 
s| {ter remarking that we had purchased a place 
many possibilities in it; though, from what he 
le probably paid too much for it, and he only 
in’t waste too much money in developing. He 
| with so many doubts and so 
vings that I felt congested. 


A Typical View of the Side Lawn of Our Abandoned Farm 


He specialized in no single direction; his gifts were 
ample for all emergencies. When he tired of making you 
distrustful of those about you; or when temporarily he ran 
out of material, he knew the knack of making-you dis- 
trustful of your own judgment. For example, there was 
the time, in the second month of our acquaintance I think 
it was, when he meandered in to inspect the work of ren- 
ovation that had just been started on the stable. He 
spent perhaps ten minutes going over the premises, now 
and then uttering low, disparaging, clucking sounds under 
his breath. I followed him about fearsomely. I was dis- 
tressed on account of the disclosures that I felt would 
presently be forthcoming. 

“Putting on a slate roof, huh?’’ he said when he was 
done with the investigation. ‘“‘Expect it to stay put?’ 

I admitted that such had been the calculation of the 
builder. 

“Nothing like being one of these here optimists,’’ he 
commented dryly. ‘‘But I want to tell you that it’s the 
biggest mistake you ever made to put a slate roof on those 
sloping gables without sticking in some metal uprights to 
keep the snow from sliding off in a lump when the winter 
thaws come.” 

It had always seemed to me that snow had few enough 
pleasures as it was. Though I had given the subject but 
little thought, it appeared to me that if sliding off a roof 


jays he was back, though, still 
‘the neighborly spirit, to warn 
few more persons with whom 
eady had dealings, or with 
s\ixpected to have dealings, or 
hionceivably we might some day 
s. 
na week after that he returned 
to put me on my guard against 
iore individuals who had some- 
erlooked by him in his previous 
ly did he come out in the open 
anybody of anything. He was 
too subtle for that. When it 
ig subtle the major was a regu- 
jut he certainly did understand 
lanting the poison. Give him 
1, and he could destroy a fel- 
ence in the entire human race. 


Fees of the Barn That, Without Impairment of its General Lines and With No Change at All in its General Dimensions, Became a Combination Garage and Bungalow 
Above: The House That Came Down—Mostly of its Own Accord 
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gave the snow any satisfaction it would ill 
become me or anyone else to interfere. I 
ventured to say as much. 

“‘T guess you don’t get my meaning,” he 
explained. ‘‘When the snow starts sliding, 
if there’s enough of it, it’s purty sure to 
take most of those slates along with it. 
And then where’ll you be, I want to know?” 

“Ts—is it too late to put up some anti- 
sliding thingumbobs now?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he said comfortingly; ‘‘it’s 
too late now unless you ripped the whole 
job off and started all over again. I judge 
you'll just have to let Nature take its 
course. I see you’ve got a chimney that 
don’t come above the ridge of the roof. Are 
you calculating that it’ll draw?” 

“‘T rather hoped it would—that was the 
intention, I believe.” 

“Well, then, you’re in for another disap- 
pointment there. But if I was you I 
shouldn’t fret myself about that, because 
it’ll be some months yet before you'll be 
building a fire in the fireplace, what with 
the warm weather just coming on; and you 
can have the top of the chimney lifted almost any time. 
. . . I don’t want to alarm you needlessly; but it looks 
to me like mighty faulty drainpipes the plumber’s been 
putting in for you. You'll have to snatch all that out 
before a great while and have new pipes put in proper. 
Don’t it beat all what sharpers plumbers are? But then, 
they’re no worse than other artisans, taking them by and 
large. F’r instance, what could be a worse job than that 
plastering in your bedroom, or those tin gutters up yonder 
at your eaves? The plastering may stay up a while, but 
the first good hard storm ought to bring the gutters down. 
I don’t like your masonry work, either, if you’re asking 
me for my opinion; and I see the carpenters are slipping 
in some mighty sorry-looking flooring on you.” 


The Red Light on the Switch 


AM NOT exaggerating. I am repeating, as accurately 

as I can, a conversation that really took place. 

For a while the major was in a fair way to spoil the 
present century for me. If the inhabitants of the country- 
side were in a conspiracy to strip the pelfry off a fresh 
arrival and divide it among them as souvenirs, if there was 
no honesty left anywhere in a corrupted world, what, then, 
was the use of living? Why not commit suicide according 
to one of the standard methods and have done with the 
struggle, trusting that the undertaker would 
not be too much of a gouge and that the ex- 
ecutors of the estate would leave a trifle of 
it for the widow and the orphan? 

But after a spell, during which from 
the various firms, corporations and persons 
who had been traduced by him we uni- 
formly had considerate and fair and scru- 
pulously honorable treatment and service, 
we began to disregard the major’s danger 
signals and to steer right past them. He, 
though, wearied not in well-doing. At 
every chance he dropped in, a poison viper 
disguised as a philanthropist, to hang 
another red light on the switch for us. It 
was inevitable that his ministrations should 
get on our nerves. I began to have visions 
centering about justifiable acts of homi- 
cide, and always with the major for the 
chosen victim of my violence. 
(Continued on Page 73) 


A Suburb of Positano, Where “‘All the Men Have 
Gone to America’’ 


SORRENTO, September, 1917. 
ESUVIUS, in the background of the sea 
y view, was streaming a plume of smoke 
across that white splotch on a distant 
hill which was Naples. Three hundred feet 
below the terrace where we sat, lateen-rigged 
Neapolitan boats were unloading melons at a 
stone breakwater, which slashed into the deep 
blue of the bay. On one side of the break- 
water bathers splashed and wallowed; against 
the black bottom, visible to a great depth in 
that clear water and from that height, their 
figures seemed to crawl like worms on dark 
cloth. On the other side, fisherwomen, their 
heads bound in red handkerchiefs, pulled rhyth- 
mically at the ropes that terminated the great 
loop of a gill net. 

Everything was incredibly picturesque; but more— 
everything was soaked in history. Just beyond the 
headland on our right you could see the long slope of 
Vesuvius fade away to a beach. There, a profile of 
stone pines marking the spot, lay the buried and 
resurrected Pompeii. On that headland beyond 
Naples, now buried in mist, now peeping vaguely 
through, was Baiz, where Brutus and Cassius plotted 
against Ceesar; where, in the tale of Anatole France, 
Agrippina the dabbler met, twenty years after, old Pontius 
Pilate. Row for ten minutes from the breakwater and you 
could see Capri, soaked with memories of Tiberius, of Agrip- 
pina, and of Nero. 

History, I suppose, stirred in David Lubin, as it did in 
me; for I am an observer and he an actor in a crisis of 
history beside which the crises that had surged over these 
quiet waters and enchanted shores were as a schoolboy’s 
tug of war. Then again, Lubin is a poet, though he usually 
translates his thought not into meters, but into actions. So 
we fell to talking, he leading the way, on this troubled world 
and its future. As he talked I realized that I was getting, 
at least, a singularly interesting interview. I had come 
down from Naples to ask him, as American delegate and 
moving force of the International Institute of Agriculture, 
about the present condition and future prospects of the 
world’s food supply. And I had found that the Institute, 
whose main usefulness is its interchange of facts between 
nations on the world’s production, had already told all 
there was to say. It occurred to me now that I had in 
Lubin expression, the most eminent expression, of the 
international point of view. That was what he was—the 
world’s greatest internationalist; and yet an American— 
a Jew in religion, and with the controlled imagination of 
the Hebraic race. 


Mr. Lubin’s Great Idea 


E HAD been many things, but mostly a department- 

store owner and farmer in California, when he con- 
ceived the idea that gave the larger usefulness to his life. A 
philosopher, tilting at all the follies of this world, he had 
perceived that agriculture is the foundation of civilization, 
and that it was not getting its dues in the social organiza- 
tion. He saw that the lack of official information on the 
supply made it possible for the profits of farming to be 
gobbled up by middlemen; the world’s staple supply of 
food to be cornered at the will of crafty and irresponsible 
manipulators. The trouble here, he concluded, was largely 
lack of accurate data. A man in Kansas, getting ready to 
market his wheat, had no certain knowledge of the wheat 
crop in Argentina or India, or the whole world; and yet 
the state of crops in Argentina, India and the whole world 
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David Lubin, the Man Who Made the International Institute of Agriculture 


With Lubin 
WILL IRWIN 


AN 


was vital to his business. Some sources of information 
there were; but all were unofficial, imperfect or insincere. 

He passed this quandary up to Secretary Wilson, of the 
Department of Agriculture. “It’s the one great problem 
about farming,” said Wilson; ‘‘heaven knows howit can be 
solved!’’ To Lubin the problem was solvable; the remedy, 
he felt, was simple, as all great things are. An inter- 
national bureau of information should be officially supplied 
by the Government, with reliable data on the staples; 
should assemble and summarize them; and should make 
them available to farmers and all who handle the produce 
of farmers. An enthusiast, Lubin hammered Wilson with 
this idea.. Wilson could not see it. He did much for agri- 
culture in his time; but here he missed a chance for 
immortality. The time came when Wilson would receive 
Lubin no more. ; 

So, like a Columbus on the back trail, Lubin packed up 
and started for Europe. He tried the English. The slow 
British imagination did not grasp his idea. He tried the 
French; and, but for a stroke of bad luck—the misinter- 
pretation of an interpreter—he might have landed his 
scheme in Paris. But it fell through. He sent out feelers 
toward Germany and found that, though the Germans 
welcomed any idea that would improve German agricul- 
ture, they were less than indifferent to improvement in 
world agriculture. He brought up at last in Rome. The 
enlightened King of Italy listened to him; in 1908 the 
International Institute of Agriculture, with the principal 
nations of the world represented, was inaugurated in Rome. 
Since then, the remotest rancher in the world may know, 
if he cares to, the world situation in his particular staple. 

In this crisis the Institute has been of infinite help to the 
civilized nations of the world. Had the war occurred ten 
years ago, the warning that food supplies were running 
low, that we must harbor and economize, might have come 
too late. It would have come, also, only after elaborate 
and costly search by special commissions. In 1916 and 
1917 one had only to consult the monthly crop-reporting 
cables of the Institute to know that the wheat crop of 
such-and-such a country, from a normal of one hundred 
had shrunk to seventy-two; that the barley crop of that 
other country was only eighty-three. 

The Institute has done many other things, which I shall 
not catalogue here; but the regulation of the world’s food 
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Italian Soldiers From the Southern P 
the Ruins of the Roman Fo: 


supply, through accurate and off 
tion, has been its special service, 

The man who made the Insti 
before me, his eyes wandering n 
toward the panorama of histor 
back to my eyes with a glint of 
enthusiasm. He has a face bot 
whimsical—a wide mouth, firm 
ous; a full head of unruly iron- 
short straight nose, rounded at th 
frank and candid blue eyes gaze 
under eyebrows as thick and as_ 
of cotton wool. His broad andsi 
belies his real condition; for he is 
health—is, in fact, harnessed to: 
time. Now and then, as he tal 
die away; he closes his eyes ¢ 
heavily for a minute—one of his hear 
caught him. Two minutes afterward, as 
he is bursting out on some folly of his 
vehemence of voice and gesture that give 
an uneasy concern lest he injure himself 

Now he was running free on one of his 
bies—the confederation of democracies 
Long before that idea grew fashionable 
exploiting it to whomsoever would listen. 
International Institute of Agriculture was onl 
general scheme of world machinery; of a1 
dominating world democracy. And at this mc 
speaking not as an American, but as an int 


Paganism Against Judaism 


“TINHIS war was bound to come,” said Lubin 
come! Two forces were running opposed t 
like two express trains. When they get on th 
what happens? Collision had been avoide 
again; but they were bound to get on the 
sometime. And those two forces are ——” 
Here he paused and, smiling whimsically 
eyes upon my face. He expected an answer, 
“Democracy and autocracy?”’ I ventured 
He threw out his arms with an explosive g 
“No!” he cried; and his voice exploded toc 
and paganism! I am a Jew,” he went on. 
Germans say: ‘You can’t understand this | 
the world’s kulturkampf. You’re a Jew!” 
‘Patience! We had the law when you sat in! 
cave, sucking a bone. You filled the skull of 
with beer and drank ‘‘To our chiefs in Vall 
you rolled over dead to the world, and your 
and dragged you into your cave by the foo 
speaking loosely. I’m talking by the book. It 
down in Cesar’s Commentaries. And we hz 
had it for centuries—when you Anglo-Saxons 
down out of the trees. It’s written there — 
Lubin rose, with one of his sudden alarm! 
force, vanished from the piazza into his sittin 
returned with an armful of books. He dumpe 
on the table and selected a King James Bible. 
at random. And my eye lit on this passage In 


And cast him into the bottomless pit, av 
up, and set a seal upon him, that he shoul 
nations no more, till the thousand years shoul 


I read it to Lubin. 
“Tt’s an old Scotch superstition—‘ pricking 
that if you open it at random and take the! 
(Continued on Page 50) 


xV 


Hilesecended from the south-bound train at 
ne with no expectation of being met by any 
»| of his family. Jason, accompanying Dave 
jailed for France; Melina, in parting from 
Conifer Arms, had made increasingly clear 
-entment at Elijah’s insistence on that dan- 
and Eleanor was absorbed in Barton 
ht was dank and softly warm, as it had 
ion of his first arrival, and Elijah sought 
out delay, sitting huddled and indiffer- 
ned from the lighted district into the 
|,more worn than he could recall ever having 
e was weary physically and morally . 

d a shock. The preparations for getting 
en exhausting, a ceaseless round of inter- 
ons in semiofficial quarters, cable offices 
. Throughout this he had been tor- 
ubt—with a closer approach to the battle 
¢ ty of Jason’s move had become increasingly 
submarines had commenced a greatly aug- 
eis activity. If Jason didn’t return, his har- 
js reiterated, he had practically slain the boy. 
/; relinquish his purpose, his determination to 
» lax being into the disciplinary mold of severe 
Jd been, finally, impracticable for him to see 
a1 he had spent a restless and lonesome night 


ag morning he had gone to the office, and, 
‘number of details that required immediate 
lecided to remain North a few more days in 
tif business. Elijah couldn’t clearly recall 
aad happened; but he had been dictating a 
iddenly the room apparently swung about 
fut out a hand, confused and unsteady; and 
Tnself on the leather couch with a towel of ice 
|e had recovered almost immediately, rising 
{ole protest. But later, feeling giddy, he had 
ii on to see a familiar doctor; and the latter 
dim out of the office for a year. The attack 
t result of concentration in a relaxed and 
(dition. 
‘yne three men’s work already,” the doctor 
faim. “Goaway! Give someone elsea chance. 
gare! 

elf! The brilliant facade of the Conifer Arms 
Yiew. The assemblage hall was filled with 
gay chatter, with a denser swirl about the 

ival of the mail. Mel stood with a fixed, cold 
is he approached. An awkward silence took 
¢him, then: 
( off,” he articulated. 

wre satisfied,’ his wife replied. She turned 
iy, leaving him with hanging hands, dejected 
ith traveling. He proceeded to his room, 
only by the bell boy with his bag. There he 
long time neglected to move. A light shone 

through the open 

doors in Mel’sroom, 


Oppressed by a Revulsion From 


and he could see the luxury of shimmering silk on a chair, 
a collar of sable and ruffled ribbons. At one time he had 
known every garment Melina possessed—their purchase, 
entailing sacrifice, the subject of discussion for a week. 
Now everything about her, in her, too, was strange. 

He rose finally, and, refreshed by cold water, felt for a 
cigar in his waistcoat pocket and made his way below. 
The eternal dancing was progressing in the ballroom 
beyond, the eternal solemnity of bridge, the long row of 
uneasy men apart from the feminine volubility, knitting 
and bright apparel. He saw Futhey and Mr. Zopher. 
The former waved to him; but, oppressed by a revulsion 
from the perfunctory sociability, he turned aside into the 
pool room. 

Andrews in a crisp white coat was leaning by an angle 
of the wall watching a game at the first table. As Elijah 
approached, the barber welcomed him with a customary 
questioning smile. 

“T put a new tip on your favorite cue,” he informed 
him. 

They proceeded without further speech into the sooth- 
ing intricacy of the game. After a while, “‘Jason’s gone to 
France,” Elijah said. 

The barber was squinting at a possible shot. 
good thing,” he commented; 
excuse my saying so.’ 

Elijah played. ‘‘Ambulance corps, I hope,’ he nade. 

Andrews nodded, easily beating him. “ You’re a little 
worn with it all,” he pronounced, gravely sympathetic. 
“Tt isn’t easy, seeing a son away like that. You’ll do better 
to-morrow.” 

In his room Elijah left his door open, hoping that Mel 
would come up soon and speak to him about Jason. He 
wanted to tell her what had happened in the office, what 
the doctor had said. In years past she would have robustly 
declared that nothing serious could be the matter with 
him, and rehabilitating him with her own courage, cheer, 
give him the most reassuring attention. Elijah was in 
bed, and once he switched on the light beside him in order 
to see the hour. It was past twelve. Then he heard a key 
turn, the stir of Mel’s skirts within. He pronounced her 
name, but the sound of his voice was lost in the shutting of 
her door. 

The following morning Eleanor was glad to see him, in a 
preoccupied manner. She, he saw, was running Jason’s 
Zenith. With Barton Crane at her side she skillfully swept 
the car about the drive and disappeared in the direction 
of the clubhouse. Melina was seated in the flagged space of 
the portico, engaged on a fresh pile of drab-colored wool. 
Elijah guessed that she was busy for Jason, but he ven- 
tured no comment. She made a commonplace remark in 
an even voice; he replied appropriately, and they relapsed 
into the silence of knitting and a cigar. 

After lunch he went solitary to the golf course. It was 
filled with players—women in brilliantly striped skirts, 
menin knickerbockers. They filed past Elijah on the porch, 
speaking an unintelligible language, dominated by an 
enthusiasm, a community, to which he was 
a complete stranger. He returned to the 
innanddressedfor dinner. Later, when he 
unconsciously drifted into the pool room, 
the tables were occupied, Andrews engaged. 
The sheer weight of circumstance forced 


“And a 
“stiffen him up, if you’ll 
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him into the company of Futhey and the calamitous pre- 
dictions of Zopher. The latter had fresh cause for alarm. 

“Mark this,’”’ he announced, ‘‘we are being drawn into 
a secret understanding with London. The screen will fall 
and we'll find ourselves facing war with Germany alone. 
The Administration’s dead to the real voice of the country.” 

Futhey interposed a droning account of a dispute 
between the station agent and his wife: ‘“‘He said to m’ 
wife, ‘You might get Pullman space for your servant in 
the North, but I won’t put a black in among ladies and 
gentlemen; not if I know it.’ I telegraphed a complaint 
to the division superintendent eee 

Elijah was attracted by the passage of Eleanor with 
some dancers to the water cooler beyond. A full-figured 
girl in a noticeably low-cut dress of spread sunflowers and 
black gauze, with elaborately waved hair and a placid pink 
face, had her arm within his daughter’s. The former was 
smiling over her shoulder at Crane, following beside a tall, 
powerfully made young man with a handsome profile. 


XVI 


HE similar days multiplied into a week. There was an 

evening performance of sleight-of-hand in the hall; 
a quartet from a negro college filled the ballroom with the 
primitive melodies of groping camp meetings; Elijah 
played pool with Andrews. As the time approached for a 
cable from Jason announcing his safe arrival in Europe 
Elijah was conscious of an increasing strain. Certainly he 
would get a message this morning; well, this afternoon; 
through the evening he lingered by the desk. Mel, too, he 
saw, was nervous; but she gave him no opportunity for a 
sympathetic communion of their fears. The day, when 
beyond all doubt he should have had word, passed without 
a sign. He dreaded to open the newspapers, certain that 
he would see in sensational type a report of the sinking of 
the §. S. Plymouth. Mr. Zopher’s pessimism wheeled 
heavily through his brain. He failed to understand how 
Mel could play cards; yet, speaking to the maid in her 
own room, Melina’s voice was sharp, unnatural. 

At noon the next day he telegraphed to the main office 
of the steamship company, but the latter had had no word. 
Eleanor finally stopped him in the upper corridor. 

“Father,” she exclaimed, ‘‘how dreadfully you look! 
I mean how tired. Do come in and sit down at once.” 

In his room she gazed at him in affectionate solicitude. 

“T’m right enough,” he told her, moved out of all pro- 
portion by her sympathy. ‘“‘Ought to hear from Jason 
to-day.” He made an effort to force his mind into another 
direction. “How is your affair, Nellie?’’ he asked. 
“ Afraid you’ve been a little neglected.” 

“Oh, I’m just where I was,” she replied. ‘‘There isn’t 
much we ean do, is there? My life seems rather hopeless.” 

Melina entered the room and advanced with a bright, 
hard gaze. ‘“Now I suppose you must be busy upset- 
ting your daughter,” she addressed Elijah. “‘ You not only 

send my boy to his death, 
but harass Eleanor.” 


the Perfunctory Sociability, He Turned Aside Into the Pool Room 
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The weight of his responsibility was suddenly more than 
he could support. ‘‘She can do as she likes as far-as I am 
concerned,” he declared. ‘‘I guess I ought to be done try- 
ing to manage the children. I’ll invest something for you, 
Nellie, and have the interest directed to you. About six 
thousand a year. You’ll get more, of course, when I’m 
gone. But the other will have to do till then. After all, 
you are of age. I can’t live your life for you.” 

She leaned over him in a grateful embrace. ‘Father, 
dear, how wonderfully generous! I’ll show you that I am 
worth your confidence.” 

She was radiant; he recognized that, filled with eager- 
ness to communicate her good fortune to Barton Crane, 
she could scarcely linger in their presence. Melina returned 
to her room, and Eleanor, with a hurried kiss on his cheek, 
disappeared. 

The pines were a maze of purple shadow, the west hung 
with a rosy veil of light, and there was a distant song of 
mocking birds. He moved slowly about in the infiltrating 
dusk, got out a white shirt, and, finding the match box that 
held his studs, inserted them, with long pauses. The dinner 
waistcoat had a mis- 
erable upper pocket 
for cigars. He must 
attend to investing 
the money for Nel- 
lie—Eleanor, they 
called her now. 
There was the music 
for dinner; it played 
just off the hall and 
moved to the ball- 
roomlater. He gazed 
down at his hands, 
and was surprised to 
see them trembling: 
the wasted members 
of a rapidly aging 
man. A knock 
sounded on his door. 
It was the bell boy 
with a yellow enve- 
lope onatray. Elijah 
sought a chair, shiv- 
ering as if from a 
blast of cold wind. 
Jason was safely in 
Paris. 

He must tell Mel 
at once, and hestum- 
bled without cere- 
mony into her room. 
She turned, slightly 
vexed, from the 
dressing table. 

“Tt’s from Jason; 
he’s there!’’ he cried, 
dropping the cable 
in her lap. Melina’s 
lips trembled. He 
was certain that she 
would weep unre- 
servedly. But in- 
stead she slowly 
controlled her emotion. She inclined her head stiffly and 
turned away with the message. He waited, still expectant. 
She said nothing. Her arms rose to her throat, fastening 
the emerald clasp of a string of pearls. 

He informed Andrews, immediately after dinner, that 
Jason had arrived in Europe; but he thought he wouldn’t 
play pool. He found a secluded corner of the portico, 
where the smoke of his cigar eddied softly up into the night 
like his slow conjectures and thoughts of his son. Elijah 
vaguely heard bursts of smart laughter from within; 
figures passing up and down, momentarily brilliant in the 
streaming light of long windows, seemed far away; and he 
rose, startled, confused, at a sudden animation of youth 
about him. 

Eleanor’s hand was on his shoulder. “You simply must 
come,”’ she insisted. 

“No, no,” he answered generally, uncertain of their 
purpose. 

“Perfectly wonderful night,” another feminine voice 
added. 

“You know Barton Crane,’’ Eleanor went on, “and 
Fuschia Grange.”’ The girl of the sunflowers smiled, pinkly 
indolent. “Father, this is John Rapp.” The tall, muscular 
young man with the handsome profile made his acknowledg- 
ment in a resonant, serious voice. 

Before Elijah quite realized the change he was moving 
smoothly through a region of pines in the luxuriously deep 
seat of a large automobile. It was being driven by Fuschia 
Grange; Crane was infront with her. An immobile chauf- 
feur had a place behind them, while Elijah and Eleanor 
and young Rapp were together. 

“Grange, Texas—frightfully rich,’ Eleanor informed 
her father at opportune moments. Elijah had known a 
Caleb Grange, now dead, in the Southwest, a man of wide 


**Poetry,’? Aubrey Declared, ‘‘is Fire, the Great Cleanser. 


cattle interests, who proved to be the same. John Rapp 
made appropriate observations, but Eleanor said little. 
She shifted her position irritably, complaining of the man- 
ner in which the wind tore her hair. 

At intervals they caught the unintelligible periods of 
a low, continuous conversation in the front of the car. 
The sound of mirth floated back. Eleanor’s uneasiness, 
Elijah saw, rapidly increased; she was abrupt, then rude, 
with Rapp. Her disturbance had to do with the large suc- 
cess of Caleb Grange as exemplified in this expensive car 
and the girl in the front seat. Elijah grasped that with a 
potential satisfaction. If he were correct in his opinion of 
Barton Crane the latter would immediately forgo a mere 
annual six thousand for a chance at a far larger plum. And 
if he were wrong, if the fellow really cared for Nellie, he 
must show it now. 

In that case Elijah was prepared to do more, all he was 
able, for his daughter’s happiness. 

They swung in a wide circle over a countryside faintly 
silvered by a moon shining through a film of cloud. Back 
again at the inn Elijah retired, leaving the others to drift in 
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the dim radiance, Fuschia Grange with Crane, and Eleanor 
following stiffly with John Rapp. 


XVII 


‘WO days later, as he was leaving the inn for a stroll 
over the golf course, Eleanor joined him. “I thought 
you were at Sandholm for the weekly races,”’ he observed. 
“John Rapp wanted me to go,” she replied, “‘but they 
were going to stay for dancing and dinner; and suddenly 
I was sick of the whole thing. It seemed so idiotic,” she 
explained, ‘‘with—with this war going on, and Jason Z 
He made no comment during the pause that followed. 
Then Eleanor cried: “I think the whole world is the most 
disgusting place possible. There isn’t anything in it but a 
low vulgar liking for show, money. Just as you said. I was 
a fool! And, oh, father, I wish I hadn’t let go of myself 
with that man. He must have laughed at me privately. 
He’s just dropped me cold for Fuschia Grange; and she is 
perfectly crazy about him. Why, I thought Barton had 
more taste. She wears high blue velvet shoes and all her 
rings in the morning—that is, when she thinks he’s round 
and manages to get up so early. I was in her room yester- 
day at noon, and she was still in bed, the silliest mass of 
filet and crépe de Chine. I’m done with men!”’ 

“T don’t know as you’d call him a man,’ he responded. 
“That young Rapp, from what I’ve seen, is a big sight 
better. His folks come from Futhey’s town. It seems he 
was a university athlete and general favorite.” 

“He is too easy,”’ she replied vindictively. ‘“‘He’d have 
proposed the first night if I’d let him. I think I’ll be a 
nurse,” she stated. 

“‘T would rather see you tending your own,” he observed, 
“in a genuine, warranted home with a front yard.” 

“T’m sure I’m not domestic.”’ 


It’s Like War, and Shreds the Flesh From the Spirit’’ 


popul 
and 2 
“T’d like Eleanor to be married,” he admit 
of confidence, ‘“‘but she’s talking of nursing 
though, she might be persuaded ——” 

“T agree with you,” said Rapp; ‘‘a womal 
children and home. Well, with your appro 
certain it carries Mrs. Mimm’s—I’ll do wh 

He put out a broad, crushing palm; and tal 
strode into the gayety of the assembly hz 
young man, Elijah told himself. Fine, healthy 
men. He wandered into the throng, and wa 
Mrs. Grange. 

“Fuschia and them have gone off again,” s 
cating a chair at her side. ‘‘Didn’t I hear 
knew Mr. Grange? I can hardly believe deé 
he was that determined and masterful.” Shi 
self vigorously, a small, rotund figure in bl. 
huge diamonds and a countenance folded i 
being. “Now Fuschia’s another just like hin 
bles me, but laws, all I ask’s a nap after lu 
I’m pleasant to whatever is suggested. But 
you know, since we’re talking confidential, I 
that Barton Crane. Fuschia’s set her heart 0 
might as well give in.” zg 

“He won’t find that hard,” Elijah opined. 

“Wait till she gets him,’’ Mrs. Grange no! 
“Tl be precious glad for her to have somet 
with. Not that I’m complaining, you underst 
is sharp as a whip—her papa all over—and. 
her money splendid, follows the market in th 
There’s Mrs. Mimm; perhaps she’ll take a. 

Mel, with a cold inclination, wouldn't 
upstairs, Elijah saw, and he followed her. H 
the door to her room, then proceeded to his 
self in and went to the passage through the b: 
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Eleanor'’s Hand Was on His Shoulder. 


] obviously appropriate to the time and 
place. Some way behind them strode a 
tall, thin young man with a hooked nose, 
challenging brown eyes and a firm chin. 
He would have been exceptional if only 
from an air of intense vitality, flashing 
curiosity; but in addition to that he car- 
ried over an arm his coat, a soft brown 
hat and a necktie. 

“Aubrey,” his mother complained, 
“put your tie right on. The idea, coming 
in here!” 

“Tt’s too hot,’ he said in an abrupt, 
clear voice. 

Melina rose and extended a contained 
hand of welcome. ‘‘You’ll see Eleanor 
at lunch,”’ she proceeded. ‘‘And this is 
Aubrey. Do go up at once for repairs.” 

“T got fixed some on the train, thank 
you,”’ Cassie Bishoff replied. 

Dave and J. Elijah Mimm found them- 
selves, finally, seated on the portico. The 
latter produced cigars, but Bishoff was 
already filling a new brier pipe. “‘ Proper 
caper among the sports,”’ he announced. 
His manner, Elijah thought, became a 
little strained, apologetic; he plainly 
wished to say something difficult of ex- 
pression, and leaned forward in a semi- 
confidential manner: 


“So Do I, Mel; So Do I,’’ He Said Over and Over, But His Face Was Bright 


“They will have to sit at our table,’’ Elijah remarked. 

“Tmpossible,’”” Mel retorted; “it is much too small. 
Besides 44 

“Then I'll tell that fellow to get us another,” Elijah 
asserted. 

Melina hesitated, glanced at her husband, and turned 
with a look of commiseration to Eleanor. 

“Tt seems there’s an Aubrey,” the latter commented. 

‘Must be your own age,” Elijah continued. ‘Don’t 
know a thing about him, but there ought to be something 
to Dave’s son. Dave is one of‘the straightest and ablest 
men in the leather trade. You owe him enough, Melina, to 
afford to be nice to Cassie.’”’ Melina preserved an ominous 
silence. ‘‘They’re coming to-morrow morning. I don’t 
suppose you will be at the train.” 

Elijah headed the small procession of Bishoffs into the 
Conifer Arms. Cassie followed, a small dark woman 
fussily dressed, with a sharp nose and an acute glance. 
Dave Bishoff was a largely planned man with a smooth- 
shaven face and an unrestrained cordiality, in raiment 


““You’ve never met Aubrey before. 
Well’’—he hesitated, and then stated de- 
fiantly: ‘‘He’s a poet.” 

A full stop followed, in which both men regarded each 
other blankly. Elijah had no idea of an answer proper to 
Dave’s revelation. 

“How did he get to be that?” he asked weakly. 

“He didn’t get; always was. Now I don’t want you to 
think I’m hinting anything disreputable about Aubrey,” 
his parent continued. ; 

‘And it looks, J. E., as if we have been wrong, more or 
less, in our general view of poets. Except for the poetry, 
a man couldn’t have a finer son; he’s so truthful we’re 
scared to death of him, and he is as clean as this new 
machine-boxed starch. Don’t drink a colored drop, not 
even tea or coffee. ‘Rock-cooled water,’ he says, or speech 
to that effect. 

“Of course, at first we did everything we could to make 
him into a plain citizen. Wanted to avoid the natural 
criticism. But it wasn’t any use. He just naturally 
couldn’t stay set in a schoolroom, but branched out over 
the country, and came back full of the sky and flowers, 
and such like. Get up in the middle of the night for a peep 
ti ; at ‘rosy-fingered dawn.’ 
It was awful, J. E.,’’ Dave 


“You Simply Must Come,’’ She Insisted 


asserted. 

Elijah agreed with him. 

“His mother gave up 
first; she admitted Aubrey 
had her beat; and then I 
saw he’d just have to be a 
poet. Iwouldn’t put it past 
her to get pleasure out of 
it now. But you can see 
how it is, explaining to your 
business friends. ‘What’s 
that boy of yours doing?’ 
And you answer, ‘Oh, Au- 
brey? Why, he’s writing a 
book of poetry.’ It’s good 
poetry, too, they tell me,” 
he added defensively. ‘‘He 
gets letters from ’em all 
most flattering, and the 
magazines print his pieces 
right along. 

“Aubrey was paid eight- 
een dollars only last week 
fora poem called ‘Phlox and 
Old Pewter.’”’ 

“He might get us up a 
circular for the trade,’’ 
Elijah suggested amiably. 

““You tackle him on it,” 
Dave Bishoff replied with 
a faint superiority. ‘‘He’ll 
hand you one about the 
swollen carcass of com- 
merce.” 

“T want to thank you, 
Dave, for whatever you did 
for Jason.” 

The other waved this 
aside and produced a volu- 
minous notebook, 

“Everything went ele- 
gant fe 
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Practical Patriotism 


OME altogether unexpected results recently grew out 

of a plan to organize the school children of Philadelphia 
into a huge corps of Liberty Loan salesmen. When the 
idea was first broached to a financier of national reputa- 
tion he gave it his hearty indorsement, and hazarded the 
opinion that, with careful coaching and effective organiza- 
tion, the children would be able to place two million 
dollars’ worth of the bonds. Members of the committee 
in charge spoke in every schoolhouse in the city, and told 
every teacher that her class would be expected to sell one 
thousand dollars’ worth of bonds. 

The general feeling among teachers was that an impos- 
sible task had been assigned to them; but the children 
went to work in a whirlwind of enthusiasm and, with all 
the naiveté of childhood, adopted a directness of method 
that would scarcely have been tolerated in their elders. 
Their sales were not paper sales, but real sales; for every 
subscri “eo was checked and verified by teachers or par- 
ents. 

The result of this unique campaign was the sale of well 
over eight million dollars’ worth of bonds, or more than 
four times the amount estimated. With these figures for a 
basis, bankers have calculated that, if the Philadelphia 
plan were made nation-wide and all the school children in 
the country were set to selling the next loan, their total 
sales might easily aggregate a solid billion. It is not at all 
unlikely that the National Government will avail itself of 
this newfound selling force. 

The familiar cry of progressive educators, ‘Link up the 
schools with life,’ finds, in the sale of Liberty bonds, 
concrete expression in terms of utility, real education and 
practical patriotism. Every such contact that can be 
established between the theories of the classroom and the 
realities of life will make common-school education richer 
and more productive. 


War Government 


HERE would be a more comfortable and confident 

feeling in the United States if Congress reorganized. 
The uncomfortable feeling over the present organization 
will no doubt increase until reorganization is forced. It 
would be helpful and patriotic to reorganize now. 

Partisan organization of the government long ago went 
by the board in every other belligerent country that has 
parliamentary government. The notion of a partisan 
government in war is frank imbecility. 

Reorganization of Congress, with committee chairman- 
ships and like points of initiative distributed among both 
parties, would, of course, involve a coalition cabinet. 

The partisan temptation to retain a strict party organ- 
ization is obvious. It means that every Democratic can- 
didate next fall can point to the war as a Democratic 
achievement; probably partisanship looks ahead, also, to 
the next presidential election. 

The peril is obvious too. You may be sure we have not 
spent a billion a month without plenty of mistakes and 
wastes. Certainly the war will develop disappointments 
and resentments. All that will react on the party in 
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power—if it insists upon being a party in power. To have 
it reacting on a party in power and mixed up with partisan 
campaigns is not an attractive prospect. 

We want the partisan element reduced to a minimum. 
We want a War Government, not a Democratic or Repub- 
lican Government. 

The present Congress started wrong by organizing on 
party lines. It can still repair the mistake. Reorganiza- 
tion is a step that must be taken to put this country on 
an efficient war basis. Playing politics at this time is 
simply playing hell. 


Farmers and Politics 


ANY Dakota farmers were much dissatisfied with the 

way their wheat was marketed. They said it was 
unfairly graded; that they were cheated by certain trade 
practices; that middlemen and speculators rigged the 
market against the producer. They wanted to control the 
marketing machinery; they wanted better warehousing; 
they wanted better credit facilities. 

So they organized a political party; and in North 
Dakota they have pretty completely captured the state. 
Being in political possession they will, no doubt, require 
the state to set up and operate the kinds of marketing, 
warehousing and credit systems they want. 

This is the logical fruit of our recent political bent; and 
it seems to be unfortunately true that Dakota farmers had 
cause to distrust the old political organization. But we 
think they would have done better to have organized in 
nonpolitical codperation, by which they could undoubtedly 
have set up their own country elevators and terminal 
warehouses, and secured a fair grading system and ample 
credit facilities; for the credit of organized coéperating 
farmers would be almost equal to that of the state itself. 

For some years all the pull has been away from codpera- 
tion-on a large scale and toward political action. The 
accepted program for any big class or group has been to 
demand that. the state should do whatever it wanted done, 
instead of the members of the class or group doing it them- 
selves by nonpolitical codperation. This, of course, tends 
to make state government a prize to be seized by whatever 
class can.muster the most votes. It increases the inclina- 
tion to rely on the state fdr everything. 

The state, at best, is a lumbering, stiff-jointed affair, with 
powerful bureaucratic tendencies and an ineradicable 
inclination toward party politics. The whole world is 
looking toward closer industrial organization. We should 
like to see the state have as little part as possible in that 
organization; for we believe nonpolitical codperation is 
more useful. 


The Unconsidered Clerk 


T’S fine for us!”’ a correspondent writes on the letter- 

head of a large corporation. ‘‘We read in the news- 
papers every day or two that switchmen or miners or men 
in shipyards have demanded twenty or thirty per cent 
more pay to cover the increased cost of living, and the 
President is sending some bigwigs out to fix it up. Usually 
the men get what they demand. Maybe you know that 
when the price of bread and milk goes up for a steam fitter 
it goes up just as much for an office man; but nobody else 
seems to know it. The seventy dollars a month we got 
before the war is seventy-five dollars now, which is about 
seven per cent increase. Nobody has any time to bother 
with us, except to tell us to economize and buy Liberty 
bonds.” 

About the lonesomest and least-considered person in the 
country to-day is the clerk—using that term in the loose 
sense which includes office men and salespeople. 

No one is afraid he is going to strike and tie up an 
industry—everybody knowing very well he cannot. His 
money is worth about a third less than it was before the 
war, and in the general run of cases he—or she—has not a 
third more money. 

Among those whom the census classes as salaried em- 
ployees there are a great many who have emerged from 


- the general run and achieved such a relationship to the 
-business.that they are counted as individuals, instead of 


merely as undistinguished items in the clerical and selling 
forces. They can keep up with the cost of living and beat 
it, because the people up-in front, who fix salaries, are 
personally interested in these individuals. But as for the 
general run—over a million in manufacturing and trans- 
portation alone—their needs are considered last. 

Organized wage-earners can command consideration. 
Some unorganized workers at the margin, who are always 
slipping off into indigence, get constant attention from 
the charitable. The clerk who can manage to support his. 
family is mostly let alone. 


The Italian Instance 


TALY spent a year and a half in pushing the Austrians 
back, inch by inch, over a fearfully difficult mountain 
country. The feat strained Italy’s resources to the utmost 
and is said to have cost half a million men. Except for 
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powerful assistance in money and materials f 
France and, latterly, the United States, - 
have made the exertion. 

Germany massed a decisive superiority La 
suddenly struck the Italian line, shattered 
days recovered all Italy had gained, seizing t 
cult mountain passes and laying the nor 
plain open to invasion. 

It shows what the strongest natural ' 
Europe, defended by the full military power 0 
is worth against superior preparation for att 
every boundary a scrap of paper, except ai 
men and guns behind it than an enemy 
the Germans had struck with like power 
1914 they would, no doubt, have gain 
know the game now. 

Various things may be seen in the 
elimination of Italy, indefinite prolong 72 
and soon. But no one can fail to see in it 
a world constantly armed to the last m 
dollar; a pitch of militarism compared y 
preceded 1914 was quite amateurish—unl 
idea is stricken out and peace established 
basis. 

Italy was theoretically prepared fof y 
cording to the notions of preparedness 
vailed; and every Italian back felt the bure 
oppressive taxes in Europe. But, in view c 
drive, her preparations of 1914 look as futi 
dams children build to stop the tide. 

Either the war must end militarism o 
knew it before the war, must be merely 


Russia 


HE Russian revolution is not think 

understand politics. Broadly speaking 
arap about politics. Eighty per cent of it 
while provisional government and sovyets 2 
been fighting and fulminating, the peasa 
part of Russia have simply taken posse 
There is no strictly formulated progran 
actment; hardly a scrap of paper. With ( 
to oppose them, they have simply taken po: 
they mean to keep possession. 

Just how legal title is going to be fixed 
constitution is going to say about it or whe 
any constitution, interests them very little, 
for them means possession of the land. Not 
them can read; so what anybody is going to\ 
have printed in a statute book up at Petrog 
them very little. Their interest is not in 
theories or abstractions, but in the verge 
fact of possessing so many acres of land. 

City workmen, who are mostly peasan’ 
took possession of factories in the san 
fashion. With very little violence, and | 
good nature, a committee of workmen notified 
that thereafter they would run the shop—wl 

The live question now is not what sort of 
constitutional assembly shall produce; but 
industrial organization of the country ¢ 
going. Of course it cannot be under thes 
Three-hour and four-hour working days 
factories are showing results in’ the way of 
boots, coats and implements for the p 
question for the revolution now is not wh 
councils resolve, but whether the workm« 
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The Lawyer's Plee 


T IS an interesting fact that pretty mt 

human thought and emotion, from th 
latest, contain invidious references to la 
of the English people, for example, was fi 
the Peasants’ Rebellion of the fourteen 
one of the things they wanted was a prol 
lawyers. 

That fact came to mind the other day ¢ 
yer’s plea to a jury in a murder trial. 
would happen to American jurispruden¢ 
required to address themselves to the jt 
discussing the facts in the case with th 
responsibility that a judge has in discuss 
pose lawyers discussed criminal cases t0 
same candor they employ in discussing 1 
friends, saying nothing that they did no 
honest interpretation of the evidence, ins 
provoke passion and prejudice, and lug 
ble charlatan appeal to sentiment 
publie prosecutor, as a public officer, 
candid judgment of the facts and leay 
Or why should counsel on the othi 
theory an officer of justice, use every 
clear? 

Time may come when arcuniaeia 
will have the dignity and self-respect 
an appellate court. The jury system wil 
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the President of. the United 
States. Mr. Palmer qualified 
for this position of great re- 
sponsibility on a large num- 
ber of counts. He is a big 
lawyer, and a big Democrat. 


George Kibbe Turner 
An Autobiography 


AM a writer: Born in 
Quincy, Illinois, within the 
sound of the steamboats hoot- 
ing for the draw in the bridge 


over the Mississippi. At the 


age of seven, determined to 
avail myself of the educa- 
tional advantages of the Kast. 

From red-headed hired 
man on my grandfather’s 
place in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, received first essen- 
tials of quick, terse, nervous 
Englishexpression; byfaculty 


of Williams College in- 
structed in what must 
avoid, both in logic and 
language; by Samuel 
Bowles, late of the 
Springfield Republi- 
can, taught to keep 
tearing up copy paper 
until something ap- 
proximating an exact 
idea appeared upon it; 
by Samuel 8. McClure 
instructed in hopping 
continents for maga- 
zine stories; by George 
Horace Lorimer 
awarded the Doctor’s 
Degree in American 
letters—which I much 
appreciate—of admis- 
sion to the columns and 
fellowship of THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING Post, 

It is my opinion 
that this country may 
yet be saved by the 
confinement of all the 
professional and semi- 
professional pacifists 
together in wire com- 
pounds, where they will soon eliminate each 
other from our national life by the free exercise 
of the habitual violence of their actions, language 
and manners. 
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Earl of Stair 


E WAS one of the original prisoners at Mons 

and was so badly wounded that, with others 
of like case, he was sent to Switzerland. Under 
the recent arrangement with Germany he has 
been liberated and appears, in the picture at 
the top of this page, on his way home. 


Grace Abbott 


ISS ABBOTT’S pet slogan is ‘‘ Children 
First.” As director of the Child Labor 
Division of the Children’s Bureau, she is doubt- 
less devoting considerably more than eight hours 
a day seeing to it that the children in tlie’coun- 
try under sixteen years of age are not sacrificed. 
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the world had entirely forgotten. Nevertheless, the 

name stuck and caused him no end of annoyance. 
When a fellow can easily pass as old enough to enlist it is 
bad enough to have to kick one’s heels at home while one’s 
friends are going to France, simply because of an altogether 
too accurate entry in the family Bible; but add to that 
the fact that you are obliged to hang round a fashionable 
summer resort and be called by a patronizing diminutive 
by a bunch of flossy women, and life ceases to be worth 
living—particularly when you are desperately in love with 
a girl who has no use for either a mollycoddle or a slacker 
and acts as if you and not your parents were responsible 
for your being under age. 

They had had a terrible time about it on the parapet of 
the swimming pool, where Pillikin had been sunning him- 
self between dives. 

“But you can do something!” she had asserted vehe- 
mently, pulling down her bathing suit. “Look at Dickie 
Saunders—he got the Croix de Guerre driv- 
ing an ambulance; and he’s only fifteen!” 

“Dickie Saunders had a father who put 
him across two years before the United States 
went into the war !”’ he retorted. 
“Just you try to kick in now 
and see how easy it is. Don’t 
you suppose I’d give my eyes to 
sneakinanywhere? But 
my father and mother 
won’t stand for it.” 

“T guess if I was any 
good I’dmanage—some- 
how,’’ she answered 
sweetly. ‘‘You don’t 
look like a child.” 

“T supposeif I wanted 
to lie about it ane 
protested in heat. 

““Oh, your con- 
science!”’ Margery 
interrupted bitterly. 

“Perhaps your 
heart is weak, too, 
or your lungs aren’t 
strong. And your 
liver—don’t forget 
that!” 

“Why aren’t you 
doing something 
yourself?’’ he cried furiously, tears of helplessness coming 
into his eyes. 

** Tagan.” 

“You! What?” 

“None of your business!’ sheretorted jauntily. “Maybe 
you'll find out sometime.’ She rose and held her rounded 
arms in a graceful arch over her head, looked scornfully at 
him over her left shoulder and added: ‘ Pillikin-willikin- 
winky-wee!”’ 

Then she shot over the parapet, took the water in a 
perfect are, and came up half a minute later on the other 
side of the pool, where Prince Zamarkroff was sitting with 
a group of men and girls. 

Pillikin, whose legal title was Robert Appleton Ridge- 
way, flushed a deeper scarlet where his abbreviated bath- 
ing suit left his neck and shoulders exposed. Margery 
Miller was just his age. They had paddled round on 
Sand Beach together as children, later on had spattered 
one another at the swimming pool, and as they grew to 
adolescence had spent long days fishing among the islands 
and sailing Bob’s boat over the bay. And in the autumn 
they had climbed the scarlet-and-yellow hills, searching 
out every picturesque nook and sheltered cranny in their 
wrinkled fastnesses and pretending that they were ex- 
plorers, pirates or hunters of big game. And here, too, 
they discovered the marvelous Robbers’ Cave, like a 
swallow’s nest on the side of Cambria Mountain, looking 
straight out to sea. 

Then, at the magnificent age of eighteen, Margery had 
come out and Bob had discovered that he was in her eyes 
an infant. Equals hitherto, she at first assumed toward 
him an attitude of motherliness that drove him to distrac- 
tion, and afterward made it quite plain that she preferred 
the society of older if not wiser men. The war had made 
the whole thing intolerable. No one existed for her ap- 
parently who did not wear a uniform, and nothing in the 
nature of an excuse, however valid on its face, had the 
slightest weight. And now, to add insult to injury, 
she had called him by the most outrageous of all the varia- 
tions that scorn, jealousy or rage could invent to play 
upon his name. 

Writhing inwardly, Pillikin got upon his feet and walked 
back to the bathhouses. What was the matter with her? 


H: WAS called Pillikin for some childish reason which 


as 


Pillikin Heard 
the Crash 

and Dreamily 
Concluded That 
He Was Dead 


i 


He wondered if all women were as illogical as that. And, 
if they were, what made men work for them and die for 
them? Margery must be only pretending that she thought 
he was a coward. She knew better. Hadn’t they roughed 
it together off and on for nearly ten years—in some pretty 
tight places too? Yet she deliberately persisted in treat- 
ing him like the dirt under her feet. Pillikin! Ugh! 

But utterly unfair as she was, he could probably have 
managed to overlook her affronts had she not cruelly 
abandoned him for a foreigner. For he was not only forced 
to accept in silence the contemptuous epithets she ad- 
dressed to him but to contemplate the melancholy spec- 
tacle of her throwing herself shamelessly at the head of a 
Russian prince. That he was apparently a good one only 
made the matter worse; for everybody, including the men, 
said Zamarkroff was all right. Besides, he had the addi- 
tional merit of having been wounded at Lowicz at the head 
of his battalion of Preobrajensky Guards, and, in conse- 
quence, of having been sent over to America to recuperate 
and incidentally to stimulate interest in the Russian Red 
Cross. 

He was a handsome chap of about twenty-six, with a 
dinky little black mustache, spoke English almost without 
an accent, painted landscapes quite charmingly, and wore 
the ribbon of the Cross of Saint Michael. He came—a 
wounded hero—borne on the evanescent wave of popu- 
larity for things Russian, and he engrossed Margery’s 
entire attention. This was less remarkable in that he at- 
tracted almost everybody’s entire attention. A Russian 
prince was not an unheard-of thing on Monhegan Island; 
but a noble Red Cross wounded Russian warrior in mid- 
summer, when there were absolutely no men to be had 
and the only relief for the ladies was war relief—that was 
a concatenation of attractions which made him irresistible. 

Even the wearer of one of our own uniforms seemed 
banal by contrast. The wearers of those uniforms—the 
few of them that from time to time came there—did not 
mind this. They said Zamarkroff was a fine fellow and a 
brave soldier. More than that, he was an eloquent and 
moving speaker, and when he addressed the ladies of 
Monhegan at the war relief in the high-school building 
he always drew a feminine crowd that gradually became 
damp and sniffy as he pictured the sufferings of his 
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“sp” Here and therelongatt 
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reach far out into th 
tering behind their gs 
barriers vast stretcheso 
ways. It isa region admirably adapted by? 
cealment, and more than one hunted fugiti 
has lived out his days in safety in some hidden 
cliffs so high that the smoke of his lonely fire 
their tops, and so sheltered that his prese 
suspected neither by those upon the yachts tl 
pass close to shore nor by the fishermen wh: 
calling almost within hail. 

The island itself is penetrated from the 
fiords or sounds; its mountains are cleft in 
cipitous ravines whose beetling cliffs frow 
wildernesses of spruce, pine and hemlock; y 
there landlocked harbors offer to-day the: 
chorage to the wind-buffeted yachtsman as 
Henry of Navarre they did to De Guast, Cl 
their adventurous comrades from the Old V\ 

It is an enchanted island, which poets, 
particularly musicians discovered and lea 
many years gone by; an island so far rem¢ 
news centers that the great war seemed but | 
tomime and its thunder but phantom echo 
markroff’s impassioned speeches were ti 
strange unreality. Those summering on Mo! 
only dreamed of war as they dreamed ¢ 
eaters, hypnotized by the mere physical beat 
intoxicated by her breath, laden with a 
and the salt air of a sunlit ocean. 4 


“And so,” said the prince, sitting at the 
gery’s mother at the luncheon table on - 
piazza, ‘‘the second detachment will shortly 

“That is a secret I am not at liberty to 
swered her husband, an official in the War 
who had run on for a few days’ vacatior 
knew,” he added somewhat inconsistent} 
President and the Secretary of War could ¥ 

“It is extraordinary, is it not, how the G 
have ascertained the exact time of the ae 
first detachment?” continued Zamarkrofl. * 
must be very careless.” 

“‘Oh, there’s a leak somewhere,” admit 
Furguson, the officer in charge of the § 
so the puzzle is how the German agen 
cate with the other side. They get the W 
Yucatan or Honduras probably. Theres 
ceivable way.” 

‘How about U-boats?” suggested Mrs. ] 
way, wasn’t there a rumor that a U-bo 
just out there, off Egg Rock?” 

Prince Zamarkroff seemed greatly interes! 

“Indeed! If true, how exciting!” 

Furguson laughed. 

“Utter rot! There isn’t a submarine- 
on this side of the Atlantic. They 
Germany nearer home.” _ 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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“T've joined the Entente against worry and care 
In homes of the free and the brave. 
Old General Grouch is stampeded for fair 
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You cannot obtain better food-value for the money. 
ou cannot obtain a better-balanced combination of 
1e elements most necessary to nutrition and growth. 
\We make the strong and nourishing stock from 
. ‘lected beef. And in this we blend fifteen different 
“egetables and savory herbs beside delicate spices 
ad hardy cereals. 
‘We include high grade white potatoes, choice Jersey 
sweets , Canadian rutabagas, ‘Country Gentleman” 
on, Dutch cabbage, small peas, ““baby”’ lima beans, 
mder Chantenay carrots, tomatoes, okra, celery. pars- 
y, a touch of leek, onion and sweet red peppers and 


uality of this popular Campbell ‘ 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
| Beef Clam Bouillon 
| = Bouillon Clam Chowder 
a Celery Consommé 
< Chicken Julienne 
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Here is your faithful ally— 


. A real and substantial aid in solving the vital 
{ ? problem that confronts you every day—the problem of the home table. Think 
what it means to have a supply of Campbell’s wholesome Vegetable Soup always 
: hand on your pantry shelf! Every sensible housewife today is earnestly striving to provide 
er table with food that is not only appetizing and nourishing but at the same time economical. 
and there is not a food- product in your larder which combines all these qualities more com- 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


a plentiful proportion of rice, barley and “alphabet”’ 


macaronl. 


A soup that is both delicious and strengthening, it 
comes to you completely prepared, cooked and sea- 
soned, ready to serve in three minutes. 

You have no materials to buy, no waste to pay for, 
no cooking-expense. You have the decided economic 
benefit of the entire Campbell organization and equip- 
ment. This eliminates completely the loss and waste 
of materials through retail marketing, and other 
needless expenses of soup-making at home—to say 
nothing of the labor. 


Thousands of practical and ‘ ‘particular’ housewives who are familiar with the exceptional 
‘kind” order it regularly from the grocer by the dozen or 
‘tecase. And this is really the sensible and economical way. 


Pepper Pot 


Mock Turtle 

Mulligatawny Printanier 
Mutton Tomato 

Ox Tail Tomato-Okra 
Pea Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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‘* All the same, didn’t the light keeper claim to have seen 
one?” inquired Mrs. Miller. 

“Oh, yes; he claimed to have seen one,”’ answered the 
commander. ‘‘But I cross-examined him myself and I’m 
satisfied he merely imagined it. These fellows spend so 
much time looking for things of that sort it doesn’t take 
much to make ’em see what they’re looking for. It was a 
great chance for an inconspicuous lighthouse keeper to get 
his name in the paper. Believe me, my dear lady, you have 
nothing to be afraid of. No U-boat would stick its nose 
into Monhegan Harbor; or if it did it would take it out 
again very quickly.” 

“T know that lighthouse keeper 
turning red. 

“The lighthouse keeper is an old fool!” snapped Furgu- 
son without looking at him. “If he isn’t making the whole 
thing up out of whole cloth he dreamed he saw a U-boat. 
He never saw one before and he never will again.” 

Pillikin maintained with difficulty an indignant silence. 
He had known Eben Hoskins, the lighthouse keeper, all his 
life intimately. Every year when the transient summer 
visitors on Monhegan had departed with their silver and 
linen, their menservants and their maidservants, for Lenox 
and Hot Springs, and the island lay luxuriating in the 
green-and-gold radiance of autumn, its wildness unviolated 
by strangers who cared less for Nature than for society, he 
had spent a night or two with his old friend, rising in the 
darkness to climb down with his gun on the rocky point 
that jutted out into the sea to wait for the gray shapes 
that whistled by in the growing dawn. 

Then, when the sun was high and the bottom of the 
blind was half covered with dead ducks, he would walk 
stiffly up past the runway, with its waiting lifeboat, mount 
the rough wall that kept the spindrift out of the ragged 
garden, and come stamping into Eben’s kitchen shouting 
for coffee. All day the two would lie round in the sun and 
fish off the reef; and when evening came Eben would build 
a big fire of driftwood, and they would pull their rockers up 
in front of it and the boy would listen while the old sailor 
would yarn of his early days when he was mate of a coast- 
ing schooner in the Pacific, before the Strait of Malacca 
had been even charted, and, in spite of rocksand reefs, you 
“just stretched on her every bit of canvas you had in the 
lazaret and let her bang through.” 

Much of the real stuff in Pillikin was due to his associa- 
tion with the fine old salt, and a week before every Christ- 
mas a box from New York arrived by express at the 
Monhegan office for Eben Hoskins, containing a collec- 
tion of heavy socks, mittens, sweaters and mufflers, jam, 
tobacco, and a small library of 
technical and standard books. 

Lie? Pillikin knew well that 
his old friend would sooner 
thrust his right hand into the 
revolving machinery of the 
light. Dream? He dreamed 
only of the vanished days when, 
unassisted, he could hoist the 
main topsail of his coaster. So 
Pillikin’s rage grew against the 
officer who thus derided his 
friend’s honesty. 

-‘*And yet they 
might be here, might 
they not?” inquired 
Prince Zamarkroff. 
“Germany is said to 
be building four- 
thousand-ton sub- 
mersibles, which 
could easily have a 
cruising radius as far 
as the eastern sea- 
board of the United 
States:”’ 

“But what good 
would it do her to 
send them here?”” demanded Com- 
mander Furguson. “Certainly it 
would serve no military purpose for 
a submarine to attack an unprotected 
summerresort. Germany can sink our 
vessels as well off Cornwall as she can 
in the coast lane between Boston and 
Halifax; and she is nearer her bases. 
A submarine would have a hard 
time off this coast trying to keep sup- 
plied with crude oil. She couldn’t.” 

“By the way,” interrupted Mar- 
gery’s father, “did you hear that some lobstermen pulled 
up a six-hundred-ton iron tank off Matuxet Point?” 

“Empty,” said the commander. ‘An old _ boiler 
probably.” 

Pillikin stiffened at his casual finality. What sort of a 
coast guardian was a man who didn’t believe anybody or 
anything? And then, just as a pause fell in the conversa- 
tion, a brilliant idea struck Pillikin. If the German agents 


” began Pillikin, 
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in America could no longer communicate by mail or wire- 
less with Berlin,'or keep in personal touch with the Wilhelm- 
strasse, why shouldn’t it be natural for them to send the 
U-boats over here to get information direct? By golly! He 
was taking a drink of water at the instant the thought 
came to him and it caused him to swallow the wrong way. 
He made the suggestion somewhat incoherently after 
Zamarkroff had resuscitated him by pounding his back. 

“But it would take so long to transmit the information 
to Berlin,” objected the prince, who seemed to like Pillikin; 
“it would be stale long before the submarine got back.” 

“Couldn’t it be relayed by wireless across the ocean 
by other submarines?” asked Pillikin. ‘Suppose I’m a 
German agent here in America and I get some important 
dope—information, you know—about something; say, like 
the sailing of the troops for France. I can’t wireless it 
to Berlin because all the stations are corked up. But I 
have an arrangement with the German War Office to be 
at a certain spot on the coast at a certain time on a certain 
day—or every day, for that matter—and I just turn it all 
over direct to a submarine which is sent to get it.” 

“But how?” inquired the prince. ‘Surely no subma- 
rine is going to land on the Atlantic Coast when every foot 
of it is patrolled day and night by such capable officers 
as’’—and he bowed in the direction of Commander Fur- 
guson—“‘as our friend here!” 

“‘T haven’t decided how they do it—yet!’’ answered 
Pillikin; and they all laughed. 

‘Our Pillikin has an ingenious mind!” remarked Furgu- 
son patronizingly; and Pillikin wanted to kill him. 


I 


APTAIN EBEN HOSKINS was feeding his chickens 

back of the lighthouse at about five o’clock that after- 
noon when he saw a small motor boat making out in his 
direction from Monhegan Harbor. As the government 
regulations now required him to make a detailed entry in 
his log of every boat and vessel sighted, he climbed up into 
the observatory and presently discovered that his visitor 
was none other than Pillikin. 

An hour later, after a hearty supper of flounder and 
boiled potatoes, the two friends sat on a rock down by 
the point, the keeper smoking a large cigar unwittingly 
supplied by Pillikin’s father. 

“‘T seen it with my own eyes,”’ Eben assured him. “ You 
know I ain’t no liar, Robert. Well—so help me Moses!—I 
was a-settin’ up there in the lighthouse two weeks ago of a 
Sunday mornin’ makin’ my reg’lar entry in the log about 
the weather, which was clear an’ almost a dead calm. The 
sea out toward Matuxet was jes’ like glass, with not even a 
porpoise to rumple it. There was a green schooner come 
down, about three miles out—guess she was from Eastport, 
maybe—and I entered her up accordin’ to rule. After she 
passed out of sight I just set there, not doin’ anythin’ spe- 
cial, a-lookin’ out to sea; and—all of a suddint—I saw it!”’ 

“Yes!” cried Pillikin eagerly. ‘‘You saw a submarine?” 


He Was Forced to Contemplate 
the Melancholy Spectacle of Margery 


Throwing Herself Shametessty at the Head of a Russian Prince 


Eben Hoskins caressed his prickly 
mittal caution. 

“Don’t say I did, an’ I don’t say 14 
know what it was?” he drawled. “ Hadn n 
on no submarine—leastways to know ii 
can tell you is what I see.’ 

“Well?” demanded Pillikin breathless} 
you see?” : 

Eben leaned across the chart table and 
finger out toward the horizon. All ab 
of the ocean was bound with gently he 
purple, mauve and yellow—iridescent, lil 
Not even a gull’s flight scratched the 
eastern sky. There was an expectant 
broken only by the slow swash of the 
reef, their reluctant withdrawal and he: 

“You see that there oily-lookin’ pat 
out beyond them cat’s-paws? Well, o 
mornin’ I was gazin’ jes’ about at that 
queer-lookin’ sort of black stick stand 
and comin’ straight toward me, no mo 
reached for my binoculars, but by the time] 
the stick was gone, and in place of it th 
house, with a man in it, on top of a deck | 
come full at me for about ten minutes 
takin’ the sun and triangulatin’ at the 
time his craft was about a foot out ¢ 
swung her nose over toward the mountai 
went below decks, and the pilot ho 1 
deck settled down until it was awash ag it 
her bow and sank out of sight.’’ 

Pillikin whistled. 

“By golly! Did you see her : again, Ek 

“No, but I could follow her for a y 
wake she made under the water and a kin 
hung above it where she had gone along,” 

“What did you do?” 

“T got out the dory, pulled right « 
Harbor, and told Commander Furguso 
you saw a submarine,’ he says. ‘I don 
seen no submarine,’ says 1; ‘but I saw suth 
seen before, nor likely to, this side of 
I don’t think he believed I’d seen nothi 
write him out a report; and the next 
from the Boston Navy Yard with a bi 
and made me show him which kind of 
like —— a 

“And which wasit like?” Pillikin’sm 

“A boat they called U-28,” answ 
keeper. ‘It was her—exactly! I didn’ 
and afterward I found a picture of he 
paper. It’s over there, if you want to 
Robert, I was jest a-hoppin’! I’ve b 
nigh onto twenty years and no one 
doubted my word before. But this felle 
actually call me a liar—he done so in 
ing me the same thing over and ov 
ways, until I could ’a’ punched his 
now whether he believed me or not. 
But he’s. 
care who” 

( Contin 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


“What do you think the submarine was doing in here?”’ 
wondered Pillikin. ‘‘You don’t suppose there’s a base 
anywhere about, do you?” 

Eben pursed his lips. 

“T ain’t got no theory about it,’’ he replied. “But I 
do know that there’s plenty of ne’er-do-wells as live round 
here that would pilot a U-boat, or any other boat, any- 
wheres along this coast for a little money. “Twouldn’t be 
hard to hide among these islands. There’s a hundred 
places within as many miles where a submarine could lie 
on the surface and charge her batteries, or even land a man 
on shore, without a chance of her being seen—up Matuxet 
way, for example, or at the Ovens; or round by Spinnicle 
Point or Sutton’s Thrum-Cap.”’ 

“But you could hear her charging her batteries,”’ argued 
Pillikin. 

“Not in bad weather you couldn’t!’’ countered Hoskins. 
“And, anyhow, I’ve heard strange noises at night lately — 
not a thousand miles off, either—like a bull roarin’. You'll 
think I’m crazy maybe, like Furguson; but tell me, Rob- 
ert, what lights does an honest vessel carry at night?” 

“Red to port and green to starboard. Why?” asked 
Pillikin, the goose flesh creeping up his back. 

Eben nodded slowly: 

‘Right you are, my lad—red and green, green and red, 
and naught else. Well, I’ve seen green and blue lights 
twice—under the mountain.” 

““The deuce you have!” 

Pillikin strained his eyes at the oily patch out near the 
horizon, half expecting to see a periscope emerge in the 
middle of it. Hoskins relit his cigar, which had gone out. 
Already the shadows were gathering on the hills behind 
which the sun was setting and the gray mist of evening was 
creeping over the sea. 

Not a sail—not a single black spot—broke the broad 
expanse of darkening water. 

““They’re here, lad. They’re here! What for I don’t 
know. But, whatever the reason, the U-boats are on this 
side of the Atlantic, hiding among these very islands!” 
Eben looked at his watch. “‘Sunset! Time to start the 
light.” 

He rose, climbed up the narrow iron ladder, and Pillikin 
could hear him tramping round overhead. Presently the 
heavy machinery began laboriously to revolve and a red 
gleam felt its way from crest to crest out toward the sea. 

‘*She must have dived under all three screens of cruisers, 
destroyers and patrols!’’ ruminated Pillikin. ‘‘ Maybe she’d 
come all the way from Helgoland, didn’t know where she 
was, and had to come up to the surface to find out.”’ 

Where was she now? Lurking behind the islands? 
Lying submerged, like a giant fish, in the shadow of the 
Cambrian Hills? - 

Hoskins was still pottering about upstairs, getting things 
ready for the night. 

““Good-by, Eben!” called Pillikin up the circular stair- 
case. “‘See you in a day or two.” 

Then he stepped across the threshold onto the oyster- 
shell path leading to the dock. Darkness had settled upon 
the ocean, and in the sky the stars were glittering every- 
where except in the west, where the white shroud of the 
dying day was patched by the black shoulder of Cambria 
Mountain. As he felt his way along the path the gulls upon 
the outer end of the reef suddenly rose screaming into the 
air—white, ghostly, wheeling shapes. For a fraction of a 
second the boy was startled. What had roused the sleepy 
birds into such wild gyrations? Why did they not settle 
down again? 

“Thump—pound—thump!” ‘groaned the lighthouse 
behind him. “‘Pound—thump—pound!”’ 

On it ground, like an enormous mill, filling the night 
with its uproar and its blinding red illumination, as much 
as to say—or so it seemed to Pillikin: “‘This way! This 
way, U-boats! This is the entrance to Monhegan Harbor, 
one of the most fashionable resorts in America. Land a 
squad of marines and grab the town; fill your tanks with 
oil and your stomachs with paté and champagne; give 
your crew the freedom of the place, and take away a 
handful of millionaires with you for ransom.” 

The water looked very black and the gulls were still 
screaming as Pillikin shoved his boat off the rocks. Accus- 
tomed as he was to being out in the open at all hours alone, 
he had an uncanny feeling of being watched. He had the 
same desire to make a noise that he had had as a child 
when sent on an errand in thedark. Six miles away a dim 
blur of light in the sky showed where lay the unprotected 
village. There was a festa on at the swimming pool that 
evening and he had planned to go to it and make a final 
attempt to reinstate himself with Margery. 


Instead, however, of steering for the harbor, he turned 
seaward, up the bay, hugging the shore by Matuxet Point 
and straining his eyes toward the invisible horizon. The 
ocean breeze was cold and damp, and soon Pillikin felt quite 
numb; but he kept on doggedly at his voluntary patrol 
until he had gone eight or ten miles out to sea; then he 
turned and steered straight for the Cambrian Hills. 

Suddenly he shut off the engine and grabbed his glass. 
Far up, near one of the mountain tops, a white flash winked, 
stopped, and winked again. He could almost count: the 
pauses between winks: Flash—fash flash—pause—flash— 
flash flash. Somebody was sending a message in an unfa- 
miliar code, a message that obviously was being repeated 
over and over again—a general call probably. 

He turned and peered into the ominous blackness of the 
ocean behind him. A couple of miles to the eastward two 
green and two blue lights were dancing as if in answer. 
Shaking with excitement, Pillikin placed the hatch over 
the engine pit and started his motor. He could not tackle 
a submarine; but, by golly, he could find the fellow on 
the mountain—if anybody could! 


III 


T ABOUT the time Pillikin landed at the lighthouse to 
pursue his independent investigation of the manner 
in which Commander Furguson had performed his duties, 
that official received an unexpected visit at headquarters 
from Margery’s father. Mr. Miller was in an exceedingly 
agitated state of mind. It appeared that he had strolled 
to the Reading Room after lunch in the company of 
Prince Zamarkroff, and after passing an hour or two there 
had returned to his cottage, to find that in his absence 
someone had gained access to his room and stolen his 
dispatch box containing papers of the utmost importance. 
““T suppose it’s my own carelessness!” he ejaculated, 
fanning himself violently with his hat. “‘But who would 
have imagined that anything of the sort could happen up 
here? My copy of the code was in that box!” 

Commander Furguson tapped the table with his pencil. 

“Keep cool—in the first place. Of course it’s bad busi- 
ness, and I don’t blame you for being excited. There’s a 
good deal been going on here in your absence that you evi- 
dently haven’t heard about. Yours are not the only papers 
that have been taken. There are some very active and 
decidedly clever agents of Germany operating in this neigh- 
borhood, and they are in constant communication with 
enemy vessels at sea. I have seen their signals myself.” 

“But at lunch you denied that there were any U-boats 
about!” retorted Mr. Miller. 

“T had to deny it. Otherwise my efforts here would be 
futile. The old lighthouse keeper is thoroughly reliable. 
He unquestionably saw a submarine—of the U-28 type. 
Sooner or later I hope to get one of them. But my first 
task is to catch the chap who is signaling to them.” 

“Then young Ridgeway was right?” 

“Entirely. We can see their lights on the mountains; 
but, though I’ve had almost every ‘oot of shore patrolled 
by my men for months, we can’t seem to locate the place 
from which the messages are sent. This infernal island is 
so full of cracks and fissures that a fellow could hide in one 
of them and signal every night for a week without a chance 
of being caught.” 

Mr. Miller rose. 

“And there’s nothing you can do?” he demanded, 
seriously perturbed. 

Furguson made a slight gesture of assent. 

“Yes, there’s one thing we can do; and with the assist- 
ance of your daughter we are going to do it within a few 
minutes.” 

““My daughter— Margery?” 

“T understand that is the young lady’s name,”’ smiled 
the commander. ‘You see, early in the summer she came 
to me and asked what she could do to help; and she has 
been acting under my orders ever since.” 

“What do you mean?” asked her father incredulously. 
“Under your orders!” 

“T mean that she has been doing detective work of a 
highly efficient sort. Without her we never should have 
suspected your friend Zamarkroff. You see the prince 
rather took a shine to your daughter and she seized the 
opportunity to study him pretty carefully. Gradually her 
suspicions were roused, so that when one day last week 
she saw him start out for a walk, carrying a paint box the 
size of a small dress suitcase, she followed him, and after 
quite a chase discovered him on one of the mountains leap- 
ing from crag to crag like a chamois—until he caught sight 
of her, when heimmediately commenced limping again. He 
explained that he was looking for suitable views to paint. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

‘She thinks he is the one who is doing 
the signaling and believes she knows where 
he does it. In a word, my men tell me that 
Zamarkroff has just met his confederate 
and has ordered his motor to be ready at 
seven o’clock. It is now six-fifty. When he 
starts I am going to follow him with a 
couple of marines and take your daughter 
with me—that is, if you have no objection.” 

Mr: Miller raised his eyebrows. 

“Do you mean to say that Zamarkroff 
isn’t a Russian prince?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes—some distant connection of 
the Czar, I believe. His papers are simply 
perfect. My men have gone through every- 
thing he has at the hotel and there isn’t a 
scrap of evidence against him that’s worth 
a nickel. However, he has a trick of stay- 
ing out alone very late at night and he 
never throws anything in his wastebasket. 
Queer thing, that! He’s received a heavy 
mail for weeks and not one scrap of paper 
has he let go out of his hands. He must 
take it off with him and burn it some- 
where.” 

“Well, I’ve no objection to Margery’s 
going with you,” said her father. ‘I only 
hope you get your man, and get him right! 
et I never should have suspected Zamark- 
roff.” 

Ten minutes later a motor containing 
Margery, Furguson and a couple of Jackies 
was flying silently through the dusk, follow- 
ing the distant and at times invisible tail 
light of the prince’s car. 

His Royal Russian Highness was going 
somewhere—that was certain. But where? 

“Tf he intends signaling from one of the 
mountains,” whispered Margery to Fur- 
guson, after a pursuit of a dozen miles, 
during which night had fallen, “‘he must 
stop either at the trail just above Indian 
Head or at the one beyond Stafford’s Farm. 
There’s no other path on this road. Go 
slow! We may overrun him.”’ 

The chauffeur-Jacky retarded his spark 
and shut off the gas, and the big car slowed 
down, barely creeping round the turn 
ahead of them. There was a strong smell of 
dust, with a whiff of gasoline in it. Furgu- 
son jumped down and flashed a light on the 
ground, disclosing footprints and a tiny 
black puddle of oil. 

“The road’s all trampled up—he must 
have got out here,’’? he remarked. ‘Ah! 
There’s his car—hidden in that patch of 
trees! Now, Miss Margery, where is your 
path? Perhaps you'll lead the way?” 

Another motor now stole noiselessly up 
and a squad of marines clambered out. 

“No talking, boys! Remember, this is 
astill-hunt. Take my light, Miss Margery. 
Now then—forward!” 

Margery received the light from the 
commander and directed it at the opening 
in the bushes that marked the beginning of 
the trail up the mountain. Only the gleam 
in her eyes betrayed her excitement as she 
leaned over and whispered to Furguson: 

“This is my first real man hunt!”’ 

Then she parted the shrubbery and 
plunged into the forest, followed by the 


others. 
he pe 


EANTIME Pillikin steered for the 

white flash on the shoulder of Cambria 
Mountain, while the blue and green lights 
behind him grew dimmer and dimmer, and 
finally were swallowed up in darkness. He 
no longer felt lonely; no longer had the 
sensation of being watched. On the con- 
trary, he was thrilled with a fierce and 
exultant joy. 

Somewhere up on that mountain side was 
an alien enemy signaling to a hostile craft, 
transmitting to the German Intelligence 
Office information that might lead directly 
to the sinking of United States transports 
crowded with Yankee soldiers and sailors. 
Or, even more immediately, it might result 
in an attack upon the island and its unsus- 
pecting inhabitants. Furguson and the 
rest of the regular military and naval au- 
thorities were willfully obtuse—criminally 
indifferent. He—Pillikin—alone of all the 
men of Monhegan was advised of what was 
going on, and it was up to him to rise to the 
emergency. 

Moreover, there was no one _ better 
qualified than he—perhaps no one so well 
qualified—to determine from just what 
point the signals were being displayed. 

“He’s up somewhere near the north 
ridge,” said Pillikin to himself. ‘‘That’s so 
as to get a clear range ’way out to sea, past 
Matuxet. But he isn’t on the ridge itself, 
because I can see the outline of the moun- 
tain above the light. He’s about where the 
big bluff rises over the Beehive Bowl. If 
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You’ve seen a great bridge swing 
on its center to let river traffic 
through? 


Ever thought what would happen 
if that bridge were not absolutely 


balanced ? 


The same with automobile tires— 
they must be balanced to give the 
supreme service in endurance and 
mileage that is characteristic of 
United States Tires. 


They must be so balanced that 
all parts are of equal strength, 


—that the rubberized fabric car- 
cass has the same enduring mileage 
in it as the massive road-resisting 
tread, 

—that while the tire slowly wears 
out, as all things in both men and 
material eventually must, 


—it wears out as a whole, not in 
parts. 


* * * * 

United States Tires are balanced 
tires—balanced in all that the word 
implies. 

They are so balanced that they 
wear out gradually—wear, and keep 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
was in constant danger from loose stones and 
from exposed roots that seemed to loop 
themselves about his feet. Boughs lashed 
his face like whips; but he thrust them 
away, and hurried blindly on. He must 
reach the ledge while the spy was still there! 

He had not progressed more than a hun- 
dred yards before an unexpected turn in the 
path caused him to lose his balance, and he 
fell heavily upon a pile of rocks, twisting 
his leg under him so that he groaned in 
agony. Fora moment he found himself un- 
able to rise and concluded that he had 
broken his leg; then the burning pain 
localized itself in his ankle and he realized 
that he had escaped with a sprain. He felt 
sick and faint, but there was nothing he 
could do; and after lying there for two or 
three minutes the chill of the night mist 
somewhat revived him and he managed to 
pull himself to his knees and creep on. 

Above him the mist swirled and drifted, 
here and there letting through patches of 
starlight; and once he thought he could 
make out the straight face of the cliff tow- 
ering overhead. Then he almost collided 
with the trunk of the big pine that marked 
the point where the path turned upward; 
and, in spite of the torture, he began his 
climb. It already seemed to him hours 
since he had left the boat. Suppose the spy 
had gone, or—worse—was taking his de- 
parture by coming down the face of the 
cliff? What should he do if they met in the 
middle of one of the ladders—in a perpen- 
dicular encounter? 

It was lighter, now that he had got above 
the level of the Bowl and he could look 
down upon the mist, which looked like a 
heavy bank of snow. The only difference 
was that the top seemed to rise slowly 
toward him like the smoke from a caldron. 
The path had become steep, like the side of 
a roof, and he had to crouch against it to 
prevent sliding back. He did not remember 
it to have been so difficult. Perhaps he 
had taken the wrong turn. He wondered 
whether this blind chasing through the dark 
after supposititious spies was a sensible 
thing after all. Probably if Margery ever 
heard of it she would merely call him a 
crazy ass! 

Behind him the bluff blocked his vision; 
below and seaward he could look across the 
ravine through which he had just come to 
where he knew the shore ought to be, and 
could hear the low growl of the surf. He 
raised himself to his knees and peered nerv- 
ously about him. Perched up there in the 
night, he had the same sensation of being 


watched that he had experienced out in the - 


bay. He felt very, very lonely and his 
ankle burned as if it were being scarified 
with red-hot pokers. 

But ten miles out to sea the lighthouse on 
Egg Rock kept winking its red eye at him 
regularly every five seconds. It gave hima 
slight feeling of comfort. Eben was there. 
Somehow, seen from that elevation, the 
light seemed to be high up in the air; and 
then, far below it and very close at hand, 
Pillikin saw a green-blue flash: ‘‘Dot— 
dash—dot dot—dash.”” Why, it was almost 
at his feet! Was the sea right down there? 
He could almost throw a stone into the 
flash. They were still signaling. There was 
yet a chance that, if he hurried, he could 
interrupt their communication. 

But from now on he should have to use 
his feet, and at the first pressure upon his 
ankle he cringed with agony and leaned 
weakly against the cliff, groping as he did 
so for the rungs of the iron ladder, which he 
knew ought to be there. His hand came in 
contact with the cold iron and he shivered 
in spite of himself. 

Would he ever manage to drag himself 
up those three hundred feet? He stood ir- 
resolute. Suppose he got halfway to the top 
and then turned giddy! He caught his 
breath as he imagined the loosening hold, 
the awful moment of anticipation, and the 
terrible downward plunge. But the green- 
blue light was flashing again—rapidly. He 
must do his best! 

He faced the vertical surface of rock 


‘before him and placed both hands upon the 


rungs of the ladder. Perhaps it was all the 
better that he couldn’t see. He must make 
the climb entirely by his sense of touch. 
Once off the ground, it wouldn’t be so bad. 
It was almost like going over the top from 
a trench! He shoved his hands up the 
sides of the ladder and lifted himself off the 
ground. Then he painfully began to climb. 

Suddenly he found himself trembling 


_ violently and clinging frantically to his sup- 
| port. One of the rungs had given slightly 


with his weight. The heart almost went 
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out of him at the thought that perhapssome 
of the other rungs might be missing! He 
hadn’t counted on that. Perhaps the path 
had been discontinued and was no longer 
kept in repair. He gripped the ladder in a 
frenzy of what he refused to recognize as 
fear. He hung there with his face to the 
cliff for what seemed an interminable 
period, and at last his terror passed, being 
succeeded by a feeling of not caring what 
happened to him. During its brief ascend- 
aney he worked his way up the ladders 
again and, in spite of the twinges in his 
ankle, made considerable progress. 

He had ascended thus about one hundred 
and fifty feet and was getting more at 
home on the ladders when the moon unex- 
pectedly rose over the shoulder of the 
mountain, and for the first time he was able 
to see distinctly his exact position. He had 
paused for a moment to get his breath and 
to ease the pain in his foot and had turned to 
see whether the green and blue lights were 
still there, when the valley below him gained 
definition. Before it had been merely a 
vague black immensity at no particular dis- 
tance; now he could see its treetops waving 
fully four hundred feet beneath him. 

His eyes crept down the cliff foot by foot, 
ledge by ledge, estimating the distance. It 
was horrible! Nothing between him and 
those jagged rocks at the base except his 
ability to hang on to that rusty iron, fas- 
tened loosely into the rotten old cliff! His 
legs became suddenly weak and the power 
of sensation passed out of them altogether. 
He was holding himself there only by his 
hands—and his hands were getting 
cramped. He tried to move and found that 
he could not. With teeth chattering, he 
looked up and perceived that the cliff 
slanted outward, overhanging the ladders. 
He never could manage it—never! 

He looked down again and pressed him- 
self against the rungs. Nothing could per- 
suade him to attempt to descend. To move 
either way seemed utterly impossible. He 
would simply cling there—his nerve gone— 
until he lost his grip from fear and fatigue, 
and then go crashing down into the woods 
below. They would find his body weeks 
afterward; would wonder what fool thing 
he had been trying to do. But, like the 
others, this spasm of terror passed away. 

With eyelids screwed up tight he lifted 
himself up and over the outjutting rock; 
and, finding that this was a desirable 
method of procedure, he kept on, feeling 
his way rung by rung. Along toward morn- 
ing, as he was firmly convinced—but, in 
fact, at the end of what was only twenty 
minutes—he began to realize that he was 
nearing the top of the cliff. 

Instantly full courage returned to him 
and he no longer gave any attention to his 
own safety. It was too much to hope that 
the man was, in fact, still there; but— 
flash! Just over his head, it seemed, a thin 
ray of light flickered against the fringe of 
bushes that grew’in the crevasses of the 
cliff and vanished. There it was again! 
His heart beat so loudly that it seemed to 
echo against the rock. Suppose the fellow 
was armed! It wasn’t reasonable to sup- 
pose that he wouldn’t have a pistol. 

Pillikin suddenly had a complete per- 
ception of his own foolhardiness. What 
could he, hanging like a kitten to a tree 
trunk, hope to do against a man standing 
firmly on the ledge above him, even if the 
latter hadn’t any firearm? He was at a 
hopeless disadvantage. The fellow could 
pound him on the head with a rock until 
he was forced to let go his hold. Ass! 

Inch by inch he lifted himself until his 
nose was on a level with the roots of the 
shrubs that bordered the ledge. Then 
gradually he wormed his head and shoul- 
ders through the leaves and branches until, 
partly lying on his stomach, he was half 
supported by the rock itself. 

At adistance of about five feet from where 
he lay someone—he couldn’t see who—was 
working a large “‘blinker.”” Behind the light 
he could dimly make out the seated figure 
of a man who was resting the mechanism on 
one knee and who appeared to be reading 
from a paper that lay between his legs; for 
he would occasionally turn the light on the 
ground and then resume his signaling. 
Obviously if Pillikin climbed over the ledge 
the mian, if he so willed, could merely kick 
him off into space. 

Moreover, though he did not fully ap- 
preciate his own condition, the boy was 
conscious of being exhausted; he was, in 
fact, sustained only by excitement. The 
momentary relief from the frightful sus- 
pense of being on the ladders gave him a 

(Concluded on Page 37) 
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STRIKE-O ¥ 
TOY TINKERS 


Here’s a rolly Tinker twister on a jolly Tinker 
frame, 


And some funny Tinker Pins that make a rolly 
Tinker game. 


Just a twist too much and you won’t- score 
a-n-y-thing, : 

A twist too little and you won’t score match! 

It’s a snicker, little flicker of a twist that wins, 

With these bobby little, tricky little Tin-ker Pins. 
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Here everybody! The Tinker Family 
of Toys wish you “ good-morning’’ 
and invite you to play withthem. For 
Tinker toys are quainter, simpler, 
better toys—chiefly because the Toy 
Tinkers find it just as good fun to 
make them as you will to play with 


them. 
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So the happy spirit of playtime has 
danced into Tinker toys; and some 
are made for little folk and some for 
little big-folk too. 


Well, Tinker Pins are for the little 
big-folk, that years can’t make old. 
Try them—for fun—even if you 
turned fifty last birthday! Get the 
roller going, and the score-book out; 
and all the close finishes and twisty 
score-plays will come of themselves. 


Tinker Pins are lots of excitement— 
stacks of fun—no trouble at all. The 
pins don’t scatter. The parts can’t 
lose. Nothing is noisy. Everything 
folds up afterwards in a clubby little 
box, bought ready wrapped and ready 


to mail. 
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Here are the Tinker Family of playthings—all of which 
are packed into mail-handy boxes. 


TILLY TINKER: The nursery Pavlowa who dances di- 
vinely and scorns winding. 75c. 


TINKER TOY: Builds almost any shape with or without 
aname. Even without ‘‘instructions.’’ 50c. 


TINKER PINS: You play with pins but it’s skill that 
wins. $1.00. 

TINKER BLOX: Little letter-men who teach tots letters 
while they play. 50c. 


Your toyman smiles as you buy a 
Tinker’’—it will make you happy, too! 


TOY TINKERS 
OF EVANSTON 
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“The Watch of Railroad Aceur 


Christmas, too, fixes the attention of givers of i 
upon Hamilton Watches. No memento isa worthiet 
symbol of affectionate regard. With 32 beautifu 
models to choose from, Hamilton is the gift watch pat 
excellence. Infinite accuracy combined with a ife- 
time of enduring, uninterrupted service. The mo de 
timepiece, keyed sharply up to the requirements ol 
modern American life. ‘The engineers of Americé 
most famous fliers carry Hamilton Watches. 


Write Today for the Hamilton Watch Bool 
“““Ghe ‘Gimekeeper”’ 


Hamilton prices: complete cased watches at $27.50, $30, $: $38. 
$40, $55, $62.50, $72, and upto $150. Hamilton movements 
your present watch case for $14 ($15.25 in Canada) and upw: 
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Hamilton Watch Company, Dept. J, Lancaster, Pennsyly 
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(Concluded from Page 35) 
false sense of security; but his leg was 
throbbing with pain and his muscles 
trembled as with a chill. 

He was all in, and more than half knew 
it; but he didn’t care. That spy should 
never get away alive! Of that he was con- 
fident. If need be they would both roll off 
the cliff locked in a death grapple that 
would loosen only when they crashed 
through the tree tops six hundred feet 
below or, striking some projecting angle of 
rock, were hurled outward in a sickening 
parabola into the waters of the Bowl. 

The man’s face was concealed in shadow; 
he was engrossed in his work, businesslike, 
methodical. An oblong box lay near by, 
and Pillikin could distinguish wires con- 
necting it and the blinker. A faint, hardly 
audible sound emanated from it—like that 
made by the spasmodic fluttering of a 
moth, it seemed to Pillikin. 

It was a unique scene—this alien perched 
on this peaceful cliff, signaling by night 
that the War Lord of Europe might move 
his armies and his fleets to meet the upris- 
ing of American Democracy; but Pillikin 
was neither thrilled nor impressed by its 
uniqueness. Motionless upon his stomach, 
he was fully occupied at the moment with 
the problem of how he should cover the 
four or five feet between him and the man 
before the other could regain his legs or 
seize his pistol. 

He did not propose to allow himself to 
be simply pushed off the cliff or shot. There 
was nothing in that. He must get the jump 
on the other fellow, or it was all up. If the 
man would only drop something or turn 
round! Nosuchluck! On and onhewent— 
flash—dot—flash—as if he were silently 
engaged in transmitting the whole of the 
encyclopedia. If he completed his task 
and assumed an erect position Pillikin 
would be worse off than ever. He must 
make a rush for it. 

For a moment the stars seemed to trem- 
ble as the boy gripped the edge of rock and 
pressed his knees firmly against the top 
rung of the ladder. 

He knew that the chances were all 
against him; that in all likelihood he should 
be either shot or dashed to pieces within 
the next couple of minutes; but he was 
ready to pay the price. The man was 
pumping the flash light rapidly. Every 
instant vital information was being com- 
municated to the enemy. In a moment 
more the entire message might have been 
sent and it would be too late. 

Pillikin did not wait. Uttering some- 


thing between a war cry and a scream, he- 


hurled himself headlong upon his seated 
adversary and struck with all his might at 
the man’s face. There was a smothered oath 
in some guttural foreign tongue, the light 
was extinguished, and Pillikin felt fingers 
tighten like steel claws about his throat as 
the man struggled to release his right arm 
from the boy’s grip. 

Instantly they began to fight like gladia- 
tors—conscious that but one of them could 
survive this desperate struggle in midair. 
At one moment their legs swayed helplessly 
over the edge of the cliff; at the next they 
were within an inch of falling into space. 

And then quite unexpectedly a deadly 
faintness came over Pillikin. He could not 
account for it, since he felt no pain; but 
he found himself quite helpless and weak. 
A rushing sound like wind in the tree tops 
filled his ears and he seemed to be falling— 
falling! Had he been hurled over the preci- 
pice? Should he, in fact, presently crash 
to the earth at the foot of the bluff? 

He felt someone knocking at the side of 
his head as if he wanted tocomein. Funny, 
that! A fellow wanting to get inside your 
head! And still he fell—and fell! 


Vv 


OMMANDER FURGUSON’S party, 
under the guidance of Margery, groped 
its way through the Breakneck Woods and 
gradually ascended the ridge of Cambria 
Mountain. Haste was no part of their 
program, as Zamarkroff must be given 
plenty of time to reach his place of conceal- 
ment and to get to work. In any case he 
must eventually choose one of two paths— 
that to the summit or that to the Beehive. 
An hour’s climb brought them to where 
the path bifurcated, and again Margery’s 
flash disclosed a telltale footprint pointing 
toward the Bluff. The woods were thin, as 
they were nearly above the local tree line, 
and they could follow the path without 
difficulty. From time to time they stopped 
and listened intently, but could neither hear 
nor see anything of their quarry. 
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The girl was now satisfied that the prince 
intended to signal from the top of the cliff 
above the Bowl—perhaps to make use of 
the Robbers’ Cave for his purpose. 

Another hour and the path began to 
descend sharply along a rift on the shoulder 
of the mountain thickly overgrown with 
alders, through which the moonlight cast 
strange shadows. They were now not more 
than a hundred yards from the cave and 
Margery signaled to stop. Her part of the 
night’s work was finished. If there was to be 
any dénouement the marines could have 
the glory of it. 

“You will have to go on very carefully,” 
she said to Furguson. ‘‘If he is here at all 
he is just behind that ledge. You can creep 
up behind him 4 

She had no opportunity to conclude her 
explanation of how Zamarkrofi’s capture 
might be consummated, for at that instant 
a weird cry arose just ahead of them, fol- 
lowed by a confused noise beyond the 
rocks. 

To Furguson it sounded not unlike the 
thrashing of a moose in the underbrush. 

Pistol in hand, he dashed forward 
through the alders, with his men just behind 
him. A moment and they were at the top 
of the cliff; the next, they had jumped 
down upon the ledge where Zamarkroff was 
just extricating himself from the grip of the 
half-stunned boy. 

“Hands up!”’ shouted Furguson as the 
prince stumbled to his feet and stared be- 
wilderedly into the leveled carbines of the 
marines. 

The Russian made a stealthy movement 
toward his paint box, beside which lay a 
mass of papers. 

“Stay where you are!’’ ordered the 
officer as he picked up the sheet nearest 
him. It was headed: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON 


and was addressed to Mr. Miller. 

“‘Step this way !”’ he remarked shortly to 
the prisoner. 

Zamarkroff, with his arms elevated and 
his eyes fastened on Furguson’s pistol, had 
started slowly to obey when Margery saw 
him suddenly slip on the loose gravel that 
covered the ledge. In attempting to regain 
his balance without lowering his arms he 
stepped upon the blinker, which, rolling 
from under his feet, threw him backward. 

For a moment or two he struggled for a 
foothold, with the fear of death in his face. 
Two of the marines sprang forward to 
assist him; but, before he could grasp their 
outstretched hands, a piece of turf gave 
way and he slid over the edge, clutching 
wildly at the shrubs about him. 

Horrified, they all stood motionless, wait- 
ing for what, it seemed, would never come. 
Six hundred feet! Then, far below them, 
they heard the crash of tree tops—and a 
few dislodged stones trickled down the 
bluff. Then silence! 


Miles away—and still falling, as he 
thought—Pillikin heard the crash and 
dreamily concluded that he was dead. Also, 
he saw—indistinctly—lights flashing all 
about, and half decided that the fellow, 
having killed him, had started signaling 
again. 

Then he became conscious of the warm 
blaze of a big fire, of moving shadows, and a 
severe pain in his throat. Someone placed 
a bottle to his lips and a stream of liquid 
flame descended into his vitals. He could 
hear Furguson saying: “‘ Take another pull, 
old chap! You’ll soon be all right.’”” And 
Margery sobbing: “Oh, Pillikin! Oh, Pill- 
ikin! Why didn’t I tell you?”’ 

“Zamarkroff nearly choked the life out 
of him,’ cheerfully remarked another 
voice. *‘But how on earth did the boy get 
here?” : 

“He must have come up over the lad- 
ders—in the dark!” said Margery. 

“Up the face of that cliff?’’ inquired 
Furguson, aghast. “Impossible!” 

“There’s no other way,’ answered the 
girl. ‘‘And to think that I thought him a 
slacker!”’ 

Pillikin, entirely happy and almost com- 
fortable, in spite of his ankle and throat, 
smiled faintly. Margery uttered a little 
sigh of relief and gently smoothed the hair 
back from his forehead. 

“Oh, Pillikin, isn’t there anything I can 
do for you?”’ she asked with contrition. 

He gazed up at her solemnly for a mo- 
ment, as if giving his reply due considera- 
tion. 

“Yes,” he answered rather thickly, but 
with the severity befitting areal man. ‘You 
can cut out calling me Pillikin!”’ 
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Letter on 
Construction 


Bond commands 
consideration. 


The quality of 
the paper is so far 
above the average 


in use today. 


New rags and highest grade 
bleached fibre, tub sized with animal 
sizing, andair dried that is the Con- 
struction Bond quality which gives 
dignity and force to your message. 


Construction Bond, at an in- 
creased cost of but 1-10 to 1-5 of a 
cent per letter, thus vastly increases 
the efficiency of and the returns from 
your correspondence. 


With 3 cent postage your letters cost 
at least 12 cents—not including the dic- 
tator’s time. You are forced to efficiency 
—or to careless waste. Choose efficiency 
—stationery that looks important, gets 
attention. 


Ask any printer or lithographer to 
quote you on your letterhead needs on 
Construction Bond. If he declines, write 
us for the names of the high class printers 
and lithographers in your locality who 
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Is good varnish, applied on all surfaces exposed to dust, dirt, moisture, 


gases, hot and cold temperature. 
against wear, hard use, stains and abuse. 


It beautifies and protects them 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


“the varnish that lasts longest”? 


produces a fine, smooth floor, with a soft lustre—neither glaring nor 
slippery—a floor that is easy to clean, the most enjoyable to look upon 


and the acme of comfort and refinement. 
A Murphy floor lasts; 
smiles at contented households 
As‘ your dealer or painter also about 


it gives daily satisfaction and constantly 


Murphy Transparent Interior Varnish—for inside trim. 


Murphy Transparent Spar Varnish 


Murphy Univernish 
Murphy White Enamel 


—for outdoors. 
—for general use. 


—for inside and out. 


Quality is Economy 


Send for one of our illustrated books: 


Itself,” or “ Beautiful Floors.” 
> 


“The House that Found 


They will add new charms to your home. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President } 


Newark 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 


Chicago 


Veil So Eee eh 


your kit will be incomplete without it. 


pA includes razor complete, with seven 
Gem Damaskeene Blades, shaving 


and stropping handles, in handsome case. 


Gem Milite = Military Outfit, $5.00 —$6.50—$10.00 
Includes razor, shaving and stropping handles, 12 Gem 
Damaskeene Blades, Badger brush and stick shaving soap. 


Dealers Everywhere 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 


sng ee the shadow 
ofa doubt — its a Gem. 


HE choice of men in every branch of the service—the 
same price, the same number of blades, and better than 
ever—our contribution to the boys who fight for Uncle Sam. The 
Gem Damaskeene Razor promotes fitness and efficiency — 


Separate Set Gem Blades— 
7 for 35c 
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his old left hand at his little old perpetual- 
motion machine, back alone in the shop. 
And I went along home, thinking how I’d 
put the thing—about the mortgage—to 
Polly. 
5384 

HIS—this is a nice time to be getting 

home,” said Polly, coming to the door, 
with two red spots in her cheeks and that 
little hitch in her voice she had when she 
was mad or excited. 

“T know it,’ said I. ‘“‘But I had a fellow 
come in just as we were closing up that I 
had to wait for.” 

“T guess if you’d tried hard you could 
have got rid of him,” said Polly, kissing me 
finally. 

“You’ve got to stop this, Bill,”’ she said. 
“Tt turns everything upside down in the 
house, and you know it!”’ 

I apologize,” said I. 

“That—that won’t do my dishes for 
me,”’ said Polly, going out in the kitchen 
for my supper. 

So we didn’t talk much while I was eat- 
ing. Both the kids were in bed; and we sat 
there alone. 

“Who wasit?” she asked me finally, when 
she thought I’d had punishment enough— 
“this man who came in to see you?”’ 

“Oh, a fellow came in,” I said, ‘‘who had 
a new idea for a motorcycle.” 

“Another one of those cranks with 
frayed cuffs, I suppose,’”’ she said, ‘‘that 
come in every week with a fortune.” 

““Maybe,”’ said I. 

And I helped her clear off the table, and 
went back and sat down and smoked and 
thought it over while she did the dishes. 

“Tell me about it,” said Polly, coming 
back and sitting on a stool beside me— 
come round again, good-natured as usual. 

So I kissed her and told her what hap- 
pened. 

“Poor fellow!’’ she said, staring and 
getting red when I told her about his 
flopping over on the floor. ‘‘Wh-why 
didn’t you bring him home?” 

“‘Oh, I fixed him out just as well, I 
guess,” I said. 

“Did he have anything you could use?” 
she wanted to know. And I told her about 
his improvements he had on the motor- 
cycle; and what old Tom had to say 
about it. 

“Well, I always thought myself they 
were a kind of a ‘miracle,’ said Polly, 
“tearing round the way they do. I wish 
father was here, sometimes, just to hear 
what he’d say when he saw one. But they 
are, anyway, that’s what I always think 
when I see one—just a miracle!”’ 

“Well, I hope this one will blossom out,’’ 
said I, “nto a full-fledged one.”’ 

“Why?” said Polly. 

“Because it’ll be our miracle if it does,’’ 
I said. ‘‘It’ll be our own meat.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked me, 
sitting up and looking at me over the arm 
of the chair. 

“T’ve arranged with this fellow that’s 
got the thing to make up one or two for us 
on trial. And if they turn out right,’ I 
said, ‘‘we’re in on the ground floor, without 
any expense to us. It might make a barrel 
of money for us; it might make us rich.” 

“T don’t see why it shouldn’t,’” said 
Polly. 

“Other people have luck.” 

“T hope so,” she said, patting my hand 
on the chair arm. “I hope you make all 
the money there is, Bill. It’s about your 
turn. You’ve had your share of the other 
thing these last few years in that old bicycle 
business.” 

“There’s no money in it any longer,’’ I 
said for the millionth time. ‘‘ We got into 
it too late.” 

“T know it,”’ said Polly. 

aati about as profitable now as a de- 
serted gold mine,” I told her. 

“And about as cheerful, you poor old 
Bill,” said Polly, patting my hand again 
and laying her face against it. ‘‘ Especially 
for a man who’s so up and coming, natu- 
rally, and anxious to get on as you are. 

**T wonder what it would seem like,’’ she 
said finally, kind of dreaming, “to have all 
the money you want. I wonder sometimes. 
I wonder if we’d be any happier with a hun- 
dred thousand dollars and a big house than 
we are right here in this little house on 


Collins Street.” 


“T wouldn’t mind tryin 
her. i 
“‘T don’t know how I coul 
she said, sighing. ; 
And then we went upsta 
I didn’t say anything'n 
getting ready for bed. 
“Now here, mother,” I 
got something else to tell y 
you everything.” ¢ 
‘““Wh-what is it now?” 
her voice sharpening up, * 
“Wilkins is going to get 
“What!” 
“And take his money ou 
“What!” she said. “W t 
he going to do that for?” 
So I told her. we 
“That old pig,” she said. “7 
gusting thing. I always did hi 
“You don’t any worse than | 
“nor so much. But that d 
anywhere.” 
“LT suppose it don’t,” shdea 
“We've got to raise the mon 
notes of his.” 
“How are we going to da it, 
her voice still clearer and high 
“You tell me,” said I. 
“Can’t you get it at 
asked me. k 
“No,” Isaid. ‘Not anym 
first loan—that one thousand 
at the start. If I could I'd 
kins in the first place. No, the 
from the banks—not in the 
ness, since the slump!” ; 
“What will you do then 
“T don’t know,” I said 
want to let me put a mo 
house!” 
She was sitting on the bed 
through saying it. ; 
““Never, never, never!” 
mortgage on this ‘house! 
And I didn’t say anyth 
“How could you think of su 
she said. ‘‘Father’s old p ace 
I didn’t answer her. 
“The only thing we’ve go 
children,”’ she said, taking hol 
“And when you know h 
mortgage. Anything but 
thing but a mortgage! Nosi 
I kept still. 
“T won’t do it, Bill! I 


Oh, why don’t you say some 
called out to me, shaking my ‘ 


And she kept still now. 

“T can go back, I suppose 
in front of Wilkins, if he’ 
“T guess he’ll have to, for 
we can keep on the way 
ing down hill—year after 

“‘On the other hand,” 


chance of a lifetime. It * 
Isaid. “It isn’t as if fo1 i 
made time and time again 
out of things with no more pr 0 
than this.” - 
She sat perfectly stiff and! 
“But that’s up to you,” 


if you want to come in a 
“Tf—if I'll stick, Bill. 

Polly, sitting there like 

say that again and I'll sera 
out!’ 


So the next day I hande 
money. ; 
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E MADE up the first one 
hands, you might s 

tionary parts of the eng 
cial. We even bent the tu 
ourselves, to be sure and 
plenty strong. Then we 
Breakneck Hill, and tried b 
“She’s good, Pasc,” said I, w 
back with her. ‘‘She’s good 
She took it like a bird. | 
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Big business wants law trained men, 
expert accountants, auditors, comptrol- 
lers, business managers, banking experts, 
office managers, cost accountants, 
sales managers, traffic managers, inter- 
state commerce experts and business 
correspondents. 

LaSalle Extension University trains 
men for any of these positions thor- 
oughly—practically. You can obtain a 
sound education in higher business meth- 
ods by using your leisure time at home— 
evenings or odd times. 

‘That men succeed through LaSalle 
training is amply proved by the men 
themselves. Here are quotations from 
a few of thousands of letters received 
from LaSalle trained men. 


“The most efficient and most rapidly pro- 
moted men in our whole organization are 
LaSalle trained.”’ 

“Promoted to General Manager.”’ 

‘Saved our firm $3,988 on one export ship- 
ment.” ‘ 

“Salary increased 250 per cent.”’ 

“‘Have been promoted to Chief of the Tariff 
Department.” 

‘Saved our company $7,000, and a probable 
$33,000 more this year.” 

“Increased my income $2,500 a year.”’ 

“Now in my own office with Traffic Manager 
on the door.” 
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Training Men for Higher Salaries 


“Passed Certified Public Accountants’ ex- 
amination in Ohio.’’ 
“Have been admitted to the bar in this 


* state.”’ 


More than a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men in active business, includ- 
ing many corporation officials, bankers 
and professional men are reaping the 
rewards of LaSalle training. Over twenty 
thousand new members enroll annually 
with our organization of eight hundred 
people, which includes three hundred 
business experts, professional men, text 
writers, special lecture writers, instructors 
and assistants. 

Membership includes free use of the 
LaSalle Business Consulting Service 
which means the privilege of calling upon 
our staff of experts in any department 
whenever special help or counsel is 
needed. 

Today it is not necessary to travel 
over the long road of routine experience. 
Our interesting book, “‘Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion In One,’’ explains the modern, 
quick way to higher business training. 
A Chicago executive said: ‘“‘Get this 
book even if it costs you $5.00 for a 
copy.”’ But it is free. Simply mail the 
coupon for your copy. 


“Young men should study business thoroughly. As for opportunities there 
are ten today for every one there was sixty years ago.’’—John D. Rockefeller. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“‘The World’s Greatest Extension University.’’ 


Dept. 1271-R, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” also catalog and particulars regarding course 
and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions in 
Business. 


LAW: 

Training for admission to bar and 
executive-business positions requiring 
legally trained men. Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign 
Correspondent with Spanish-Speaking 
Countries. 


Name a = 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions in 
Banks and Financial Institutions: 
Tellers, Cashiers, Trust Officers, Fi- 
nancial Managers, etc. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH: 

Training for positions as Business 
Correspondents, Business Literature 
and Copy Writers. 


Address DM 6 


__ Present Position____ 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC: Training for 
positions as Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic Managers, Traffic Experts, 
etc. 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, effec- 
tive speech — Ministers, Salesmen, 
Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, etc. 


ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING: 
Training for Expert Bookkeeping 
Positions. 
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Of course he wants it thick 


-it t 


OUR whole family will be like that. 

Serve it on bread—they will say how 

extra fine the bread is! Season the steak 
with it—your husband will say “Jones sent 
you a good steak this time, all right!” 


That is why more ‘“‘Swift’s Premium”’ Oleo- 
margarine is used than any other! Women 
have found it has so much finer flavor, so 
much more delicacy! They are never again 
satisfied with any other—for the table, for all 
their finest cooking, for seasoning. 


Why it tastes so much better 
The whole making of ‘‘Swift’s Premium”’ 
Oleomargarine strives to give fine flavor. 


‘Swifts Premium” 
Ole omargarine 


The modern table 


delicacy 
SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S. A. 


astes so good 


Pure, delicately flavored materials are used— 
the ‘“‘premium”’ grades which Swift select from 
their world wide resources. 


Skillfully they are blended in just the right 
way, and worked just the right time—till 
“Swift’s Premium’? Oleomargarine has its 
wonderful flavor—so much more delicate and 
delicious than any other you have ever tasted. 
It is never touched by hands—is made in 
cool, fresh rooms. 


Order “‘Swift’s Premium”’ Oleomargarine from 
your grocer today. When you see how much 
your family enjoys it, you will always order 
it afterward. 


Makes cake that is 
richer, more delicate 


Economy made easy! 


It is so delicate, so delicious on bread, 
savory a seasoning on chops, it gives si 
a delightful flavor to cake, that you 
amazed. You would have been using 
fora years if you had known! Why did 
many women find out about this bet 
you! You are just as anxious to be se 
bly economical as they are! 


“Swift’s Premium” Oleomargarine—f 
delicately flavored—will save you a th 
on your weekly bill! 


Do not miss this easy economy any long 
Order ‘‘Swift’s Premium’ Oleomargai 
today. Use this modern table delice 
this modern seasoning —high i in food va 
appetizing in appearance, delicious, 
flavor—and costs a third less! 


nued from Page 38) 

yr do!’ said I. “‘We’ve got 
re, and don’t you forget it.” 
¢retty well,”’ he said. 

y he power right in her. She’s 
igh to tear open any ordinary 
gaat Rajah, like you would an 


vy I built her so strong,” said 


tae power,” Isaid; “she’s got 
she’s got the reliability. 

(r—she’s there!” 

{yu think so,’’ said Pase, chew- 

4 usual on his slippery elm. 


sof this thing, and we’re going 


inking and figuring day and 
djing. 

uthat I’m going to do,’ I said. 
run out the bicycles just as 
n get rid of them, and the bi- 
and get right after this.” 
urrying things a little mite?”’ 


id. ‘I know where I can 
¢ bicycles right now; and get 
¢ ing for the business, and it 
e me before I get another such 
re’snoriskin that. I’m glad 
9 ell. There never will be any 
that day’s gone by. 

ts thing,” I said, “‘there’s a 
ae. Take it at the worst. If 
Jaree hundred of them a year 
a4.ood nice thing out of it. 

id. “I’m doing the right 
I tell you why—another rea- 
that grabs this thing—these 
“vents we’ve got—has got to 
hid. It won’t be lying round 
¢ no real binding patent on 
n7be on your carburetor.” 
nybe you’re right,” said Pasc. 
Im,” said I. 

je went right after it, day and 
h\dly took our clothes off to go 
eecided to make up six ma- 
4iwith. And while I was mak- 
a; of the bicycles Pasc Thomas 
rne first of the motorcycles 
get. We decided finally we’d 
‘oodlum—just the opposite, 
¢ of the Rajah. We thought 
ld strike the young fellows 
13 that did—better. It was 
sglea mostly. 

{is six—first three, and then 
one more, to young bloods 
i who wanted something spe- 
iod. And they were good; 
tlt saw them said so. 

town, though,” said Pasc. 
it any orders from outside.” 
1; worry me,” I said. “That 
a. Give them a little time, 
ivertise themselves. They’ll 
. We haven’t really tried to 
ojside yet. I’m not worrying.” 
niihead and made up six more; 
h I had something to worry 


1 do,’’ I said, when we footed 
he things. We weren’t mak- 
Twe were both working our 
41 not making day wages— 
nut separate by hand. 

0 what I can do,’”’ said Pasc. 
n go ahead and make up forty 
¢/ld save you thirty dollars on 
it there.” 

he do it,” said I. 


? he asked. 
ik so,” I said. ‘“ With what 
m he bicycle business and what 
ai zet on material.” 
$ oing to be quite a strain for 
jat. It meant we had eight 
0/ rs, pretty near, tied up in the 
tive got through. It meant a 
on the house, too, finally. 
a’ Polly said tome. ‘I throw 
Go ahead. We might as 
igor a sheep as a lamb.” 


‘or the thing as I was—talk- 
‘Il the time. That was about 
ll bout those days—the Hood- 
4 it for breakfast, dinner and 


l\hing is,” she said, ‘‘can you 
MI said. “I certainly can! 


nil? It can spin circles round 
Nés made,” 
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“Those other people, with the Rajah, 
have got such a start, that’s all,’’ she said. 

“You watch me sell it,’’ I said. 

But just the same, I didn’t. I had no 
luck with the dealers out of town. 

“We don’t know it,” they said to me. 
“Tt may be the best in the world. But it’s 
new, that’s all.” 

Finally the best thing I could do was to 

put it in with a dozen or more dealers that 
I knew were reliable, on consignment. And 
then they didn’t seem to sell—only a few 
right there at home. 
_ Finally it got along toward August, and 
it was plain we’d have to do something 
before long. Our accounts were coming 
due; and our balances at the bank were 
way down. 

We did our banking, like a good many of 
the people in the bicycle trade had, with 
Proctor Billings’ bank—the Second Na- 
tional—coming in when his father, old man 
Billings, was alive. 

On the first of August that little book- 
keeper, that girl I’d got out of business col- 
lege, after Wilkins left, came back in the 
afternoon from the bank and said: 

“The teller said to tell you that Mr. Bil- 
lings sent word to you he wished you’d fat- 
ten up your balance a little bit; it’s been 
pretty low lately.” 

That didn’t sound good to me—the way 
things were moving. We only had a loan 
of a thousand dollars there; but we cer- 
tainly needed that. And I had been figur- 
ing and figuring on how J could get it up in 
the fall. And now I was afraid he might 
close down on us entirely. 

“Couldn’t you go to Proctor Billings,” 
said Pasc, ‘‘and show him how you're fixed? 
Tell him what the prospects are when we 
once get started.” 

“Show him,’ I said. ‘‘That’s the last 
thing I’d do! Proctor Billings—that tailor- 
made dude! He’d close on you as quick as 
he’d close his hand. Go to him! That’s 
what the old bicycle manufacturers did to 
his father. And you know what happened 
to them.” 

“‘T’ve heard more or less,”’ said Pasc. 

“He cleaned them out, that’s all,’”’ said 
I. ‘Heruined them. They always claimed 
they’d have pulled through if he hadn’t 
started the thing. And he’d done their 
banking for years, for ten years—and made 
himself rich out of it. But he jumped on 
them first when the time came. He got his 
money; and he was about the only one 
who did. 

““That’s the danger in this thing, Pasc,” 
I said; ‘‘ what we’re up against all the time. 
I wish a thousand times it wasn’t; I wish 


there was some way you could just go ahead 


and make a good thing and sell it—and not 
spend three-quarters of your time figuring, 
figuring how you're going to get money to 
do it with. Money—that’s always the 
trouble. And especially when you’re doing 
business with people like that Billings 
crowd. 

“Oh, I know them,” I said, ‘‘father and 
son—I’ve watched them for years. And 
they’re as like as the Indians on two copper 
cents. Only this one now wears more ex- 
pensive clothes, and has more college edu- 
cated manners But underneath, neither 
one of them ever had any more bowels than 
a file. 

“But don’t fret, Pasc,” saidI. ‘‘Every- 
thing’s been running against us so far; but 
there’s got to come a change sooner or 


later. Something’s got to break in our 
favor. It can’t run against you all the 
time.” 


I counted, of course, on some sales com- 
ing in from somewhere. But they didn’t. 
Instead of that, right away that next week 
the machines began coming back from the 
dealers entirely—first one and then another. 

“Three came in to-day,’ Pase told me 
one night. 

‘““Three!’’ said I, and jumped on a train 
to New York to find out what was the 
trouble. 

“We can’t sell them, that’s all,’”’ said 
this dealer. He was a good friend of mine. 

“Why not?” I asked him. 

“Well, they’re new for one thing.” 

“‘So’s everything—once,”’ said I. “‘ That’s 
no reason.” 

‘Well, if you want the truth—way down 
underneath,” he said, “I can give it to 
you.” 

“Go ahead,” said I. 

“But if it got back to me, you under- 
stand—that you got it here—it would kill 
me as far as the motorcycle business is 
concerned.” 

“T understand,” I told him. ‘‘ What 
is it?” 
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Shovelsful of 
Coal Saved 
Each Day 


This amount of coal saved each day will total 
roundly a half a ton a month—certainly econ- 
omy worth while and when at the close of the 
heating season you find your coal bills have 
been lessened 3 tons or more it will certainly 
take the sting out of the high price of fuel. 


This advantage in fuel saving is available in 
its fullest measure if you will wisely install 


AgiINNWEAROLIS” 
GIEAT REGULATOR 


Automatically regulates the drafts 
and dampers at all hours of the day 
and night, holdingthe consumption 
of fuel to just the amount required 
to obtain the temperature desired. 


Eliminates heating plant atten- 
tion and worry. Insures comfort, 
health and safety. 


Works perfectly with any kind of 
heating plant—hot water, hot air, 
steam, vapor or vacuum, burning 
coal or gas. 


Sold by the heating trade every- 
where under a positive guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. Send for 
booklet giving details and prices. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2750 Fourth Av. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


No More Bare-foot Hustlings for Hot Water 


For a simple case of cold feet, or for the most serious ailment that requires a hot 
application, The Safety Electric Warming Pad is the ideal device. 

There’s nothing to fill or refill, nothing to prepare or to wait for. Just hitch a Safety 
Pad to any lamp socket and in a few seconds it is giving out a constant, soothing, healing 
heat, at a cost less than that of any ordinary lamp. 


The 


cannot get too hot; can’t scorch, scald or shock, and there’s nothing to leak, spill, gurgle or get cold or 
clammy. You regulate the temperature by turning a little button, and you can have the same degree of 
heat constantly for an hour, a day or a week, without change or attention. 

Made of fine asbestos; covered with soft eiderdown in your choice of six colors or beautiful cretonne, covers 
removable for cleaning. The Safety Pad gives uniform heat over a surface ten and 
one-half by twelve and one-half inches; is flexible; lies flat; stays where placed; weighs 
twelve ounces; and you can lie on it. It is absolutely safe in every respect. 
You can’t think of a more acceptable Christmas present. 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute, physicians, nurses, 
hospitals, and thousands of satisfied users. Price $7.00 at 
drug, electric, hardware and department stores and Lighting 
Companies, or sent direct, prepaid. Write for free folder. 


Scientific Products Company 
205 Sinclair Building Steubenville, O. 


Reliable dealers wanted 
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HE Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper 
is absolutely GUARANTEED 


—to clean more thoroughly than any other cleaner 


—to greatly prolong life of all carpets, rugs, drap- 
erles, etc. 


—to restore colorings in rugs, carpets, etc. 


For only the Hoover has a Motor-Driven Brush. 
Revolving over 1,000 times a minute, this soft hair 
brush vigorously shakes carpetings. Imbedded 
grit is vibrated loose. All stubborn-clinging 
threads, hairs, etc., are instantly swept up. Pow- 
erful suction then dustlessly removes this dis- 
lodged dirt. Carpetings are thoroughly cleaned! 


Give “‘her”’ a Hoover because it’s the 
best. The Hoover dealer will prove this. 
““How to Choose a Vacuum Cleaner,” 
Long -armed attachments an instructive booklet, on request. 
are supplied for easily 
cleaning above the floors, 
furniture, draperies, elc. 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Box 10 New Berlin, Ohio 


| 
DiM-ACLITE @ 
PORTABLE 


P3:/0 


“% The only 


For Christmas 
HIS handy Dim-a-lite Port- 


Portable whicl : : 

eee able is useful and convenient 
& turns light up k f f 

oridown —miakes for comfort wher- 


ever used and as us use effects a 
saving of from 30% to 80% of 
the full current, what could make 
a better gift? 


The Dim-a-lite Portable is a neat combination of Dim-a-lite socket, brass reflector and special attach- 

ment which enables one to hang the fixture on back of chair, head of bed, over mirror, on dresser, etc. 

Gives five changes of light with a noiseless pull of chain—especially useful in cases of sickness, in nursery 
or for reading when reclining on couch or for “reading one’s self to sleep.” 

The Dim-a-lite Portable can be secured from any electrical or hardware dealer complete with cord and. 

attachment plug in special holiday package for $3.75 or we will ship fixture complete with card bear- 

ing sender’s name, postage prepaid, to any address upon receipt of order accompanied by cash. 


rte gear Wi RT GVomPany pe 
; eee as PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA Séckee 
: Electrical and Hardware $1.50 


Dealers sell the Dim-a-lite 
in three forms: 

—An attachment which screws into any 
socket and takes any lamp. Price $1.25. 
—A permanent fixture socket which re- 
places ordinary sockets. Price $1.50. 
—A portable with brass reflectorand special 
attachment which hooks to bed, crib, bureau, 
etc., with 8-foot cord and plug for instant 
connection lo anylamp socket. Price $3.75, 
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“Tt’s the Rajah people,’ he said. 
““They’re knocking you to beat the band— 
that’s the trouble. They’ve got everybody 
scared. They say your things look good, 
but they won’t stand up.” 

“Oh, they do, do they?” said I. 

“Yes—all those changes in the machine, 
and especially those new mechanical 
valves.” 

“So they’re looking for a fight, are 
they?” said I, getting hot. ‘‘ Well, they’ve 
come to the right place for it—if that’s 
what they want—or anybody else. We can 
accommodate them.” 

“Don’t start eating me,” hesaid. ‘‘That 
won’t get you anywhere.” 

“No,” said I. “It’s somebody else I’m 
going to eat—not you. And I’m much 
obliged to you.” 

And I started back home again—figuring 
it out on the train. 

“‘There’s just one thing to it,” said I to 
Pase. ‘‘ We've got to fight.” 

“How?” said he. 

“We're going down there to Newark on 
Labor Day,” I said, ‘“‘and show that Rajah 
crowd up—and that piece of junk they’ve 
got!” 

“You mean to say,” he said, “ 
going into racing?”’ 

“That’s what I mean.” 

“Look here,” he said: 
going to do that?” 

“T can do it,” said I. 

“That costs money, going into that rac- 
ing game,”’ said Pase. 

“T understand that,’’ I told him. 

““Where’ll you get it? Who’s going to 
back you?” 

““We won’t have to be backed,” I said; 
“not to any great extent, and I’ll show you 
why. We’ve got the machine. We know 
that, don’t we?” 

“Yeh,” said Pasc, with those queer blue 
eyes of his on me. 

“We can cut figure eights round that 
piece of junk of theirs.” 

“Good and sure,”’ said Pasc. 

“All we need is somebody that’s got 
nerve—that can hang on to her and let 
her go.” 

“When you’ve said that,” said Pase, 
watching me, “‘you’ve said a good deal.” 

“T know that,” I answered him. “I 
know we’ve got to take a man who’s had 
some experience.”’ 

“You bet you have.” 

“But if he had that—and the Hoodlum 
under him, and plenty of nerve fs 

“Who is it you’ve got in mind?” he 
asked me. 

“You know that little red-headed boy of 
Tom’s?” Lasked him. “That little Chuck 
Powers?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“That’s the one. He’s ridden quite a 
lot—in quite a number of these races round 
the country, and he’s got nerve to burn.” 

“‘Will he do it?” said Pase. ‘‘ Will he 
take the chance?” 

‘He'll do it,” I said. ‘I know the boy. 
He’ll jump at it.” 

“Well, do we want him to, ourselves?”’ 
said Pase, stopping his everlasting chewing 
of his slippery elm. ‘‘Do we want to take 
the chance of having him?” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, we wouldn’t want to be respon- 
sible for killing him.” 

“Killing him!”’ said I. 

“You never saw those devils—those real 
professionals,”’ said Pase, “riding a real 
race, for blood, in one of those new motor- 
dromes—those bowls.” 

“They do have some bad accidents on 
them, I know that,” said I. 

‘“When something goes or they shoot off 
the edge of the bowl it’s liable to be sure 
death. They kill a plenty of them in a sea- 
son—going at those speeds.” 

“Well,” said I finally, ‘‘we’ve all got to 
take our chances in life, that’s certain. If 
I get him will you do it—will you get out 
with him and help him and train him up on 
the fine points of the machine?” 

“T’ll try it,” said he. “But it will be a 
kind of an experiment, from his standpoint 
or ours—whether we'll get anywheres 
with it.” 

“We've got to, that’s all. It’s that or 
nothing now—with us. If we don’t we 
bust—by the first of October, anyhow, 
when those accounts come due and that 
note at Billings’ bank.”’ 

“But look here,’ said Pase: 
you going to do it, anyway?” 

‘“He won’t cost anything, nor the ma- 
chines, nor you—nothing but expenses.” 

“What are you going to do about the 
boy?”’ Pase wanted to know. 


you're 


“How are you 


“How are 


Decem 
- 


“T’m going to him and tell h 
our machine and expenses agaj 
and if he makes good we'll m; 
him, and more, later. He’]l } iu 
know it!” 

“Maybe,” said Pase. “But 
said, bringing out his old enye| 
cil stub, the way he did when he 
or working on his mechanical j 
at that, where’ll we get the mo 

“We'll get it,’’ I said. 

“Do you realize where we 
said to me. ‘‘What our bank 
IT don’t think you do.” 

“Why not?” said I. 

“While you were gone,” he 
thing came up. Myrtle came 
found out, and told me about: 

‘“What’s she done now?” gaj 
talking about that little bookk 
from business school. She we 
trouble with something. 

“She sent out for me in the 
Pase, kind of slow, ‘‘ when she 

“What is it?” said I. 

“Tt seems she made. a little 
her addition. We haven’t got 
the bank as we thought for’ y 

“How much have we got?” 

And he told me. 

I jumped up on my feet and 

“Seven thousand devils! 
“How'd she make that mistak 

“T don’t know,” said Pase, 
worn down and tired, I guess’ 

“Did you fire her?”’ I said. 

“ce No.” ‘ 

“Well, I will to-morrow,’ I 

“No, you won’t,” he said, 
think it over. She’ s nothing 
and she’s tired out, that’s all 

“That won’t help us an 
‘“when she makes some great b 

“We're all tired some he s 
here, nowadays.” 

“She never will catch up,”’sa 
always behindhand. She isn’ 
anyhow. She hasn’t got bloo 
her body to keep a mouse aliv 

‘‘Besides,”’ said Pase, ‘‘ what 
pect? What else can you get a 
eight dollars a week?” 

“Aha,” I said. “ Well} wel 
didn’t convince me then; In 
her go anyhow. I only wishI 

“But the question is,” said 
are we going to do it, anyhow 
we going to get the money fo 
even for our rent and our pay 

““We might sell a machine ¢ 
than we expected.”’ 

“T’ve counted on more noy 
sell,” said Pase, looking at hiso 

“We can do it somehow,” sé 

“You have to have several h 
lars anyhow.” “ 

“We can do it.” | 

“ce How? ” 

“T don’t know how, but we 
said. “Iknowthat. Becausey 
We’re like that bulldog that | 
tree. And we'll sit right dow 
and figure it out.” 

“Jerusalem!” said Pase, lo 
the clock. “See what time iti 

It was after seven. ‘‘Zetta’l 
baldheaded,” he said, jumping 

I knew there was no use of t 
that was one thing you neyer 
him on—anything where hi 
concerned. 

Besides, I could see myself t 
use of going ahead then, befor 

“T tell you what you do,” sa 
come right over to the house | 
eaten.” 

“Shall I bring Zetta with 1 
Pase. ‘She gets almighty lone 
there alone in that flat.” 

“Sure!” I told him. “Brin 
The women can amuse them 
we talk business.” 

And then he rushed out. 

Old Tom Powers got in bef¢ 
myself, and I asked him abe 

“He won’t get much out ; 
said. “But if he wins out 
anything by it in the long ir. 
me well enough to know th 
Tom,” said I. 

“He'll do it, I guess,” sai 
talking a little slow. ‘‘He’s cra’ 
riding and he knows every nut 
that machine of yours. He'd 
he said. ‘‘He was brought up 
chine shop. His mother wea 
machine oil.” ; 

And he showed his gums int 
graveyard grin of his. 

(Continued on Page’ 
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That HOWARD for his Christmas 


Now is the Time to Select It 


’ | NHOUSANDS of other gift purchasers 

are looking for Howard Watches, too. 

A word of counsel—make your selection 
now! You want to see the full series of 
Howards—the Period Howards especially. 
These beautiful Howards are being snapped 
up right and left. If you delay, your jeweler 
may be out of just the model you want. 


The Augustan, suggesting power—or the 
Tudor,which expresses initiative and daring; the 
Victorian, carrying the feeling of mastery of af- 
fairs; the Jonic, the watch of classic Greek design. 


The Howard Watch has always been the 
gift for the exceptional man. It carries with it 
three-quarters of a century of prestige—a rich 
and honorable association. It numbers among 
its owners the outstanding Americans of four 


generations, in industry, commerce, statesman- 
ship, the Army and Navy, the arts and sciences. 


In the Period Howards, inspired by the 
great historic art motifs, you see a further 
Howard achievement — the achievement of 
personality in watch design. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a Howard 
Watch. The jeweler who can is a good man 
to know—but not every Howard Jeweler has 
any considerable number of these watches at 
hand, what with the nation-wide prosperity; 
the number of men who are buying Howards 
for themselves; and the tendency this Christ- 
mas toward gifts of the highest grade and 
most assured value. 


Again we suggest that you select his 
Christmas Howard now! 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 


Establishea 1842 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Prop. 
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| Actual Service Gives 


, Leadership To # 
Firestone £ 


SUPER CORD TIRES 


ITH numerous makes of cord tires contesting, 
the past year has witnessed the sharpest rivalry 
for Tire Supremacy that motordom has ever known. 


In this contest the Firestone Super Cord rightly came into its 
acknowledged leadership, rightly because of the construction 
which is designed to produce strength, durability and flexible action. 


The body of the Firestone Super Cord Tire is built of walls of 
stout cord, each cord imbedded in pure jum, no two cords ever 
touching, to cause friction. The cushion (which is under the tread 
to absorb shocks and protect the inner body) is a thick layer of 
pure gum; the tread is tough and thick. The beads which hold 
the tire in the rim are specially reinforced. The sidewall is also 
reinforced }iving, extra stren$th against rim-cut and raising, the 
bending, point of the tire safely high. More mileage at less cost. 
Users of Firestone Cord Tires are enjoyin3, a new and higher 
standard of mileage. Ask your dealer. 


That motorists _ 
find extra values 
in Firestone 
Tires is proved — 
by the fact that — 
our sales in- 
creased 72 per 
cent this year 
up to September 
lst. Our total 
business this | 
year will exceed 
_ $60,000,000. 


New Fabric Tire Features 


Suggested By Success Of 
Pc’ Wir Cord Constructio1 


Firestone 
FABRIC TIRES 


| have benefited by every feature of cord tire construction which 
iy can be used to advantage. THICK, TOUGH TREAD ives longer 
: surface wear. MORE RUBBER BETWEEN LAYERS. Added 
protection against internal friction and greater resiliency. THICK 
CUSHION STOCK. Still more resiliency, protection against tread 
separation and stone bruise. REINFORCEMENT IN SIDE WALL. 
Greater strength at the bead. Firestone dealers will show you a cross 
section of the newest output of FIRESTONE FABRIC TIRES, — 
explaining the features that add more miles to Most Miles perDollar. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY | 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


cross section 
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at your dealer’s 


will show you 
the extra mileage 
in Firestone 


Fabrice 


Tires 
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‘t got any objections, have 
othe old man in spite of my- 


h won’t like it very much, I 
d. “Heain’t only eighteen; 

dy boy she’s got. She thinks 

it is too.” 
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yt to take his chance,’’ he 
ith the rest of us. Women 
ie worst of everything.” 
>” he said, stopping talking 
af suddenly. “Go on. I'll 
u. Don’t you ever go home 
season?”’ 
| as usual, poking round in 
¢g up the place after me. 
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a. ind of a dark-looking wo- 
is3 wife—a fine, full figure of 
na, with black hair and red 
ly seen her once or twice, 
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“Now in the first place,’’ I said, ‘‘here’s 
one place we can cut down some. We can 
get rid of this one man.” 

“T hate to do that,” said Pase. ‘He’s 
been a pretty good man for us.” 

“T know that,” I said. “But we’ve got 
to do it. We can make it up to him some- 
time later.” 

“But you can’t cut out much, that’s 
certain.” 

“Not andrun,” saidI. ‘Unless you and 
I stay there twenty-four hours a day.” 

“You’d better take your beds down and 
sleep there,’”’ Polly called across the room. 

You could see they were both listening 
to us while they talked. They had to more 
or less, the room was so small. 

“Never mind,” I called back to her; 
“vou keep out of this now!” 

We couldn’t cut out much that we hadn’t 
already—try all we could. I could hear the 
women going on with their talking as we 
sat thinking about it. : 

They were talking about housekeeping, 
and the trouble of getting along on what 
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__Hamilton-Beach-Racine 


"You can’t guess how much it helps in sewing. 
And to think I can use it for all these other 
things — mixing and sharpening and polishing — 
and to run the electric fan. It’s wonderful."’ 


nies a ie ta 
For Mixing Cakes, ge 
ors . 
Wa yonnaise, ee 
Scere 


9einto the office. She hadn’t they had. And what they’d do if they had i 4 
intil just lately; and Ai oy ee if A Christmas G ift 
yiidn’t live near us; they’ = at I object to is the smallness of it,’”’ orth hil 


vy} to the other end of town, I heard Zetta, Pase’s wife, say; ‘‘being 
SEW-E-Z is a compact handful of energy—a 


wre putting up those new cooped up so when you’re poor.” 
, a-month flats. “Now here,” I said to Pase; “‘let’s get : : 
s| said, coming into the door. back to the main thing. Let’s see what we | home labor saver—a powerful little electric motor 
organ. Howdy do again? can hope to lay our hands on. There’s designed primarily to operate a sewing machine, 
pelea paint ae SL ee aati gi : eae believe | without foot pumping. It will sew for you, fast 
22d of myself,” said Polly, I might sell one to if I shaved the price a a ! ce eC) : SS Algo ae 
eipfor her, “for not coming _ little.” or slow, as you wish — 800 stitches a minute or a 
i] you.” } : _ “Yes, I know,” said Pase, wetting his stitch at 2 time. a 
ention it,’ shesaid. “With little pencil with his tongue. “Butevenso, | You can use it for whipping cream and beating 
log your own work at the you've got to have several hundred dollars | eggs, for polishing silver, for sharpening knives; 


> & a 3 ’ 9 
aa atamust be. If Be that robe ure phere and the fan attachment will keep you cool on 


74; over and took a chair and “T’m afraid we’re kind of up against it,” those hot, sultry days. It’s the handiest little 
malong to Polly. he said. 


ae Say 
=" Keeps the Cutler 


; ' os x en alse one : home helper you ever saw. yy Sharp 
2 men alone,” she said, “‘to “Not on your life!’”? I said; and I sat oa peice a ae : Ne : ; 
ir own troubles.” there at one side of the center table figuring Pe eat lies Sew Be aie ae aN 5. by, y [f 2S ae 

‘tas a steel trap, you could on it. the Cream upper attachment, $3.50; the / F, 
sirim full of life. I could hear the women. They were | Combination Grinder and Polisher, $1.25; the pie 

room’s pretty small,” said talking about money still, what they’d do | Fan and Guard attachment, $2.50. 

ike you upstairs only the if they had it—like a couple of kids. I had AuWeeis Free Trial ‘gl 
Jeep there. to grin. ey eee ete acl Aviachine déalée aac - 
ill right,” said Pasc’s wife. “If you had a lot of money what would | java SEW. IZ delivered for a weeks free test, without. cost. ee 


sr here and talk and not dis- you do with it?”’ Zetta was asking. Or write us and we will arrange for the free trial. 


rticle. “‘T don’t know,” said Polly. : “a 
aad now, boys,”’ she said to “T do. I’d live!’’ said the other one. Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co. 
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a your business, and we'll sit 
i¢et acquainted.” 

help liking her; she was so 
> deasy, and friendly. She 
tong talking to my wife. 
1(lonely,” she said, ‘‘at first— 
g 1ybody in town; and more 
I ways did like to go, I’m that 
a there is just the opposite. 
T\ ble with us.” 

ja don’t fight much,” said 


d\’t fight,’ she answered her, 
4: and smiling. They were a 
e'entirely different from one 

ou could see they thought 
teh other, especially Pasc. 
looked at him his lean old 
cighted up like a jack-o’- 


 {tting a cigar for Pasc, from 
a the dining room. 

nt.to go too much,”’ I heard 
‘my wife. “I was brought 
- \n only kid, kind of spoiled. 
ti,0 come home and sit there 
Ki out something in his head. 
70 years it’s been this car- 
e’ zot carburetor on the brain. 
jerce sometimes, especially 
sed to get mad and call him 
healed 0 sometimes. Didn’t 


¢alled over to him. 
Thied that sudden dry grin of 


ba still fellows do—their teeth 


sh 


\w him I’m living,” she said, 
up and kick over the traces 
er But I know; I’m not a fool 
ow I can’t quarrel with my 
Witer. And especially now, 


“And we’ll have it, too—out of this last 1219 Mate Street, Racine, Wis. 
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The Imperial"Drop 
‘construction. 


thing—I know it. And when it comes I’m 
going to have one grand large time!” 

I had to grin to myself. We were sitting, 
figuring our heads off to see where we were 
coming off, and she was spending our 
money for us already. 


The worst of it was we didn’t get. 


anywhere; there wasn’t any loophole 
apparently. 

“We were funny folks that way at my 
own home,’ I heard Pasc’s wife going 
on, ‘‘about money. Sometimes we had a 
lot; and sometimes we didn’t. My father 
was in the livery-stable business; and he 
used to go round to these big races and bet 
quite a little, and he was pretty smart at it, 
too—but sometimes he’d get caught! 

“But when we had it, we had it. We 
didn’t keep it long. I was the only child 
and he used to give me everything there 
was, when he had the money. Lused to go 
everywhere and do everything, about, that 
he did. We used to have the finest horses 
in town; and he let me drive them all the 
time—when I wasn’t more than ten years 
old. And I could drive some! I’d like to 
see a horse that would go too fast for me— 
or anything else!” she said. “That’s why 
I’ve been so much excited over this Hood- 
lum. I’d like nothing better,’’ she said, 
“than to dress up like a man and take one 
of those things and ride and ride and ride!” 

She’d got kind of excited talking about 
it; and the color had come up under her 
dark cheeks—shining through the skin. 


woman those days. 

“I’m like my father, I guess, more ways 
than one,”’ she said. ‘“‘We both had to be 
going fast all the time. He gave me this,” 
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She certainly was a_ stunning-looking |. © 
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doodlum. mond ring off her finger. I hadn’t seen it 


‘0 ahead, boys,’”’ she called before. ‘‘On my eighteenth birthday. Be- | iS a 
40ss the room. “Stop your fore he died. Don’t youlove them? Ido. | " ‘The 
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»t down to business.” I think they’re wonderful. I’m going to 
ister,” said I, and we went havea bushel of them when this Hoodlum 


erial| |nderwear - Diqua.Q- — 


lis if I’d always known her, makes good—when we get all this money er PO, aves. 3 S a & e ES ~~ | 
we're going to.’ re : £ Ome ef) fi = gprs A es | 
Isaid to Pase. “Let’s get “T do,” said Polly. “TI like them pretty 7 tee Ak e _ARYD | 
a): find out just what we can well. Only I never had one yet—not a real Fy ae ) BYES 3° TEs | 
£)2 out just what we can hope one.” te é B.S) WY | 
als on.” “T always thought the world of this one. _ Se 


Hught out his old pencil stub, 
| envelope—half covered up 


Isn’t it a dandy?” she said, turning it so 
the light struck it. 
“Tsn’t it a lovely one!” said Polly. 
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At Reveille,the Bugles Say: {) 
Good Morning, have 


Over one and one-half millions of American men are now 
in camp and cantonment, on march and in the field. Dur- 
ing civilian days, thousands of them used Pears’ regularly. 
Though now they are soldiers, their keen desire for daily 
Pears’ refreshment is not in the least diminished. 


Relatives and friends—wondering what they shall send 
the boys—can’t make a gift more sure to be appreciated 
than a box of Pears’—the purest, the most thoroughly 
cleansing and refreshing toilet soap. 


Pears’ has these qualities because it is made of the 
purest materials, carefully blended. Every cake is put 
away to age a whole year. During this year-aging, all 
free moisture is eliminated. This makes possible a con- 
centrated soap, easy to carry in a soldier’s pack. An 
economical soap, a cake of which outlasts two cakes of 
ordinary soaps. 


Army and navy men will make sure of Pears’, if they 
buy it themselves. But how thoughtful, how pleasant when 
relatives and friends surprise the boys with a box of Pears’. 
Why not do it this very day? 


At your dealer’s. 15c a cake for the unscented, $1.65 a 
box of a dozen. Pears’ Glycerine Soap (Scented) 20c a 
cake in single cakes or boxes of three, $2.25 a box of a dozen. 


If you wish to test Pears’ for little expense, Walter 
Janvier, 417 Canal Street, New York (Pears’ United States 
Agent), will send you a trial cake of the unscented for 
4c in stamps. 


A. & FE. PEARS, Ltd. 


Pears’ Soap 
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I looked over and saw it. It was a great 
big fine stone. It made me kind of sore. 
She sitting there showing the light on that 
diamond, and we sitting over across the 
room—figuring, figuring. Figuring and not 
getting anywhere; with all our assets tied 
up in those thirty or thirty-five motor- 
cycles. 

“T give it up,” said Pasc finally, looking 
up from his old envelope. 

“Well, I don’t,” said I, and kept along. 

I saw Polly flush up when he said it, and 
knew she was listening in all the time. 

“T never was much good at figures,” 
said Pasc, stopping and waiting for me. 

But I didn’t get anywhere either. 

“You’re up against it, too, ain’t you?” 
he said to me finally. 

“Well, I don’t see just now where the 
money’s coming from.” 

“Well, then,” said Pase, ‘‘ will you want 
to go ahead with it?” 

“T sure will,” said I. 

“You don’t want to start and spend our 
money for something you can’t finish, do 

ou?” 

“No. But you don’t want to bust either, 
do you?”’ I said to him. 

I thought I was talking pretty low, still; 
but I guess I wasn’t. 

“No,” he said. 

“Well, we will,” I said, ‘‘unless we find 
the money to put this thing through!”’ 

He didn’t say anything. 

“We'll bust, that’s the English of it,” I 
went along. 

““Wixcuse me,” I heard Pasc’s wife saying 
to mine. I had noticed their talk had 
slackened up the past minute or two. ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, Mrs. Morgan,” she said, “but 
I’ve got to get into this thing the men are 
talking about.” 

When I looked at her I saw her face was 
red as fire. 

‘“What do you mean?” she said to me. 
“Did you say you’d bust if you didn’t have 
more money to run off that race with?” 

“Well, that’s about the size of it.” 

“Do you mean to say,” she said, turning 
to Pasce, ‘‘things have got as bad as that, 
and you never told me?” 

_And those black eyes looked clear through 


him. 

‘“Why didn’t you?”’ she wanted to know. 
“Why not?” 

“T didn’t want to bother you,’ Pase 
told her. 

“Bother me,” she said in a sharp voice; 
“T wish you’d bother me more sometimes!”’ 

And we all sat there for a few minutes— 
feeling awkward. 

“You must have thought I was a nice 
one,” she said to me; ‘‘fooling round and 
talking about money and showing off my 
diamond.” 

“T didn’t think anything about it.”’ 

“Look here,’”’ she said to me; ‘‘would 
three hundred dollars be any use?”’ 

“Tt might be,’”’ I said. ‘‘A good deal.’ 

“Here,” she said; ‘‘take it!” 

And in a quarter of a second she had that 
ring off her finger. 


“Take it?” I said, flabbergasted. 
“What?” 
“This ring,” she told me. “It’s worth 


three hundred dollars.” 

“Not on your life!”’ said I. 

“Your father’s ring!”’ said Polly. 

“Yes, you will!”’ said Pase’s wife. 

“Not and take any chance like this with 
it,” I told her. 

“Didn’t you tell me,” she asked, “‘that 
three hundred dollars might pull you 
through? Save you?” 

“It might. Yes.”’ 

“And haven’t you put in everything you 
own—a mortgage on your house, and 
everything?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

' “Then what do you take me for?” 

“No, sir,”’ she said to Polly, who started 
to reason with her about this ring from her 
dead father. “‘No,” she said, standing very 
straight and still. ‘‘We’re partners in this 
thing, aren’t we? Then you’ve got to 
take it. 

“What do you think I am—you putting 
up your house and all that, and I sitting 
here with this thing? You take it now, 
before I get mad. If you don’t Pasc will. 
Isn’t that right, Pasc?”’ 

“‘Darned sure,”’ said Pase. 

“No, sir,” said I again. 
take it. 

“All right,’’ she said, quicker than a 
flash—and she handed the ring over to 
eee “T tell you what I’m going to do 
then.” 


I refused to 


“What?” said Pase, grinning at her the 


way you do at a nice lively child. 


“Tt ought to,” said Pase, 
“Then it’ll be my race,” g] 
pay for it. You go ahead, } 
your race; and I’ll pay for 
see it’s done!”’ she said to 


“But you don’t take any 
it,” said I. ‘You could p 
but you’ve got to fix it so we 
sponsible for getting it ba 

“You’ve got to have it, an 
; “‘whether you lose it or: 

So we compromised, finally 
it and put it in his pocket before 
be satisfied. : 


but her upper lip, set down 
one, straight as a die. 
“There’s a woman,” I g 
then, ‘‘that’ll go a long ways fo 
after.” ; 
She started smiling then, 
white teeth—when she’d 
“You'll pay me for 


the Hoodlum gets going 
we’re going to win—don’t 
This race, and everythin 

“That’s the way to talk,’ 
always did like a woman w 
and go to her.” 

“Well, we’ve both got ’em, 
said Pasc, looking at our wives, 

“Gad, yes!”’ I said. “That's 
faction. You bet we’re going 
said to Pasc’s wife. 

“And right after that I’m ge 
lect on you both,” she said, an¢ 
laugh again. 

“You can go the limit with 
her. 

“‘T wish half the time,” she s: 
a man anyhow.” 

‘“Pase don’t,” said) ieueean 
blame him.”’ 

“‘T do, just the same,” she s 
can go somewhere and do somet 
aren’t cooped up all your | 
woman—never able to get ou 
what you want most.” 

‘“What’s that?” said I, jolly 

“Just what you do.” 

“What?” &. 

““Money,” she said. ‘‘ Witho 
are you? With it you can cut lc 
free. Heavens,’’ she said, and th 
arms above her head; ‘‘you car 

“You watch me,” she said, 
get themoney. I’ll have diamon 
and automobiles, and some ré 
once. I’ll go to New York an 
clothes that’ll make these coun 
round here sit up and take noti 

“You bet you will, and I’lls 
them, if he won’t give them toy 
to her, jollying her again. 

+ She was considerably younge 
of the rest of us. 

“And now we're going,” she 
ting up. | 

And then they went on home. 
Polly didn’t have much to say W 


one. | 
“She’s a stunner, isn’t she?” 
don’t know when I’ve seen a. 
woman.” - 
“Yes,” said Polly, without 

. -s 


Tvs 4 
“Like one of these redbirds yo 
times on the top of a tree, inU 
You can’t keep your eyes of - 
you think so?” i 
“She is striking looking,” § 
“But she uses kind of funny grat 
she dresses pretty kind of consp 


‘She can stand it,” I said. | 
“Yes she can—in a way.” | 
““What’s the matter with hei 
Polly was always pretty nice 
women. ‘Don’t you like her? 
“Yes,”’ said Polly; “shes 2 
lawless thing, but I like her—ve 
“Then what is it,” I said, “t 


- “4 


in 


got against her?’’ 
“Nothing.” ne 
“What is it?” I said, keepint 
“Are you jealous of her? It’s! 
I know that!” ae 
“Nothing in the world, “she 
against her.” oe 
“Against who then?” said I, 
to worm it out of her. a 
“Against myself,” she said fi 
“Against yourself?” = 
(Continued on Pag 
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\ quick get-away with the first turnover of your 
‘A engine on winter's bleakest, coldest days! An 
Imperial Primer fitted to your carassures such 


_orlack of this substantially made motoring necessity, hundreds 
f\ne cars are stored away for the winter, because owners refuse 
o/adure the vexations and delays that go with starting a cold en- 
. They know, too, that it is increasingly difficult to renew “‘life”’ 
yOaxing priming cocks with gasoline of today’s uncertain quality. 


jou can keep down gasoline bills while benefiting from the 
aer. You are not dependent on the main fuel supply to assure 
ninfailing start. Fill the auxiliary tank with high test gasoline 
w, or three times during the sea- . 

0; that is all. 


_|, however, you cannot obtain 
iy, test gasoline, good results are 
sired from the low test product 
€ g supplied at present. 

hen with one stroke of the 
li ger, a fireable, vaporized mix- 
u is sprayed into the manifold. 
instantaneous start is assured. 
he Primer is simple to operate. 
txeans convenience and safety for 
‘Man or woman who drives. No discomforting delays in the 

and rain; no soiled clothes. 
_atteries and self-starters are spared from early exhaustion. Cold 


i 


; 


. 


ritable seller. Every car owner 
in chauffeur needs an Imperial 
nerrightnow. Writefor details. 


ame Plates; Imperial Self-Heating Irons. 


aisfaction. Starting troubles will be foreverended.. 


ol, connections, and tubing for any make of car. In operation, one upstroke of Pump (K) draws in a small charge of 
gasoline from the auxiliary tank (P) and one downstroke shoots the charge, 


) ALERS: Here is an ideal and vaporized, into the manifold at (M) and (R). 


is invaluable outfit consists of a small, substantially made plunger pump, auxiliary tank for high test gasoline, $ 


All connections are made by means of the well-known Imperial Com- 
pression Couplings, no soldering, flaring or threading being required. 
Simply drill and tap into the manifold for %-inch iron pipe thread. 


IE IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1227 West Harrison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


ts ; MAKERS OF Imperial Oxy-Acetylene Welding, Cutting and Lead Burning Equipment; Watrous Sanitary Plumbing and Liquid 
ixtures; Bronze Kick Plates, Door Guards, Push Bars; Gasoline Cocks, Compression Couplings, Wixon Tire Pumps; Bronze Signs and 


weather lowers the efficiency of even the best bat- 
teries, and this is intensified by successive grindings 
incident to starting a cold motor. Such a saving, 
alone, will more than pay the small cost of the outfit. 


If you crank your car by hand, you need an Imperial Primer to 
put instantaneous life into a stiff, unyielding engine that may have 
been cold for hours. One lift of the crank and your car is off, even 
in zero weather. 


In less than an hour, any garage man can install an Imperial 
Primer on your car. Or, if you prefer, you can do it yourself. 
With every outfit is included complete, easy-to-understand instruc- 

tions for installation. 


Why not get this dependable 
assurance of quick, easy starting 
before the winter has advanced 
any further? Thousands of satisfied 
users in all sections of the country 
would not be without one all the 
year around. Write today for book- 
let describing this wonderful little 
device that has revolutionized auto- 
mobile starting. 


Starting Easy 


Should you have difficulty in procuring an Imperial Primer 
in your community, send us $6 and we will forward a complete 
outfit, prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


COMPLETE 


FOR ANY CAR 


$7.50 IN CANADA 
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pre of COMMUNITY — 


eA 1FT for her dainty table—what more sure of delighted ap- 


cA Few Distinguished Patrons of COMMUNITY PLATE: — 
Duchess of Rutland, Countess Cadogan, Duchess of Mark 
borough, Lady Randolph Churchill, Ms. Honoré Palmer, 
Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt, Mrs. F. C. Havemeyer, Ms. 
O. H.P. Belmont. » Onzrpa Community, (m.ted. 


preciation! You can give her a chest containing a complete 
service of COMMUNITY PLATE at prices from *50 to 
*300. Or special pieces for occasions —or a set of teaspoon 


for instance, *6 the dozen. At your service for 50 years 


aqued from Page 46) 
slidn’t I think of that!” said 
it loose; flushing up to the 


alr. 

what?’’ I said, wondering. 

} did—that diamond ring.” 
ring!” IT said. ‘‘ You haven’t 
yond ring.” 

Hot other things,’’ she said. 


lljewelry of mother’s. That is 
\ ’ 


| you want to do?” I said; 
H.1” I had to laugh at her 
«all flushed up. 


, 


ase and 


Yellow 


little yellow cur, with battered 
il stumpy tail, 

ath was a weary round from 
eump to garbage pail. 

nangy, fleasome pup, the sort 
ien forbear to shoot, 

yelping up the street with stone 
or lifted boot. 

we cur, one autumn morn, sat 
‘wn to scratch, and try 

's soul-searching quiz: ‘‘ Lives 
creature low as I? 

Je one living thing’’—so ran 
mistic monologue— 

cod apart by decent folk, is 
han a yellow dog?”’ 


lind thought. ‘‘ Suppose,” he 
1 I were a man born o’er the sea, 
fin hopeless, slavish toil to this 
untry of the free; 
‘by that country’s hand, reared 
r laws, I rose to power 
i station, wealth—until to her, 
a, came the hour 
hig for her life, she asked my 
I refused, and tried 
oe, because, forsooth, I hated 
Saaght beside. 
dog,” his tail gave to the road 
a\est pat. 

mean and low; but still I 
in not so mean as that! 


e ostulate this case? Ax editor 
wse pen 

, alien tongue, the words read 
m still half-alien men 

hs came, as mine did, here, for- 
i all they left behind, 

chance she offered—she, Amer- 
hireat and kind! 

ve and am I owe to her; but 
u2n foes attack, 

lpen I lie in wait to slyly stab 
‘e back. 

‘e pup soliloquized, as in the 
i dust he sat, 

ig of all I know has such a 
reak as that! 


1 se,” quoth he, “I am a poli- 
i the breed 


1g place, cries shrilly, ‘Peace!’ 
es the foolish mob to lead. 
duty, honor, truth, my coun- 
ne and flag—and all 

amy self may drag a little higher 


re a thing like that! Suppose 
ir senate I 
e cur leaped to his feet—“I'll 
ose it! No; nor try! 

He 


a): God, a yellow dog.” 
df with head erect. 

‘these, he felt he had abundant 
* self-respect. 


—ZJoseph C. Lincoln. 


2roic Herman 


TKELLY, better known in 
eas The Virginia Judge, is 
my descent and a Southerner 
he has a good many friends 
a different race. According 
of these friends of his, who 
k-and-suit business on the 
he was bragging to an ac- 
out his son Herman. 

a fine boy, if Ido say it 
ad the proud parent. “Here, 
is this here war breaks out, 
Ss to me: ‘Popper,’ he says, 
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“T guess you’ve done about enough, 
girl,” I said, kissing her. ‘‘You’ve put up 
about all you own. I guess we’ve all got 
about enough up to put on one motorcycle 
race. You can keep your mother’s jewelry. 


“But let me tell you something,” I said, | 


thinking. “If this thing works out you’llsee 
some race. If that boy of Tom’s can stick 


on the old Hoodlum we’ll show up that | 


Rajah thing. We’ll show them what a real 
motorcycle is!” 
“T—I bet we will,” said Polly. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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‘I got to go!’ And the next day he’s in 
the army. Purty soon, I bet you, he goes 
right to the top of that army too.” 
“Did he get a commission so soon?”’ 
“No; straight salary!’’ said the father. 


Expecting a Crowd 


HARLEY LEWIS, who lives in Wash- 

ington now, came from Kentucky, and 
once in a while he goes back down there on 
a visit to the old home. The last time he 
was in the Blue Grass district he took a 
trip on a small steamboat up the Ken- 
tucky River, which, among other things, is 
famous for the scenery and the distilleries 
along the shores. 

He overheard a passage between two 
darky deck hands, quarreling about some- 
thing near the engine room. 

“You keep on pesterin’ me,” threatened 
one of the debaters, ‘‘an’ I’se gwine come 
over dere whar you is an’ jes’ natchelly 
cave yore haid in.”’ 

The second negro reached. toward his 
hip pocket. : 

“You an’ who else?’”’ he inquired 
softly. 


Out of Danger 


DDIE GARVIE, who is an actor, 
swears he heard the following conversa- 
tion take place between two colored women 
in Denver. Said the first one proudly: 
“My husban’ ain’t been arrested fur 
goin’ on twenty-five yeahs.” 
“Yessum,” said the second. ‘‘ Well, 
mine’s in fur life too!” 


John Philip’s Bad Boys 


WO persons, evidently from the high 

grass, were at the New York Hippo- 
drome one Sunday night during a concert 
by Sousa’s Band. In a period of lull Roy 
Barnhill, the advertising man, who was sit- 
ting just behind the visitors, heard one of 
them remark to his friend: 

“That there feller Sowsa ain’t got no 
control over his gang at all.” 

“How do you figger that out?” asked 
the second man. 

“Why,” said the first, “the very minute 
he quits threatenin’ ’em with that there 
little black club he’s got, and turns his back 
on ’em, the lazy scoundrels quit workin’. 
Jest watch ’em.”’ 


The Orthodox Omelet 


NEW YORK cartoonist, who imbibes 
sometimes, met a couple of friends one 
evening on Fifth Avenue when he was 
experiencing some difficulty in navigating 
properly, and insisted that they should go 
to dinner with him. Almost by force he 
dragged them into a restaurant. When the 
trio had been assigned seats the waiter 
placed a menu before each of them. 

“Since you’re giving the party, old man, 
you’d better do the ordering,” said one of 
the guests. 

The host made a vain effort to focus his 
wabbly vision upon the words on the bill of 
fare. Then he laid the card down and, with 
the air of one to whom expense is absolutely 
no object, he said to the hovering func- 
tionary: 

“Bring us an omelet—gre’ big omelet— 
shee?” 

“What kind of an omelet, sir?”’ inquired 
the waiter. 

The artist thought for a moment. Then 
he made his choice. 

“Bring us an egg omelet :’’ he said. 
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It’s thirty-three years, come 
next September, since I began 
supplying the choicest of Glou- 
cester’s famous mackerel direct 
to the homes of families through- 
out the country. 


Our Own Home Kind 


People here in Gloucester, the 
leading fish port of America, 
laughed at me when I began to 
sell mackerel by mail. They 
didn’t realize how hard it is for 
other people to get good fish. 
But I did. So I decided to make 
it easy for everybody, every- 
where, to have full-flavored, 
wholesome fish, the kind we pick 
for our own eating 
here at Gloucester. 
65,000 families are 
buying from us today. 


Fishmen for Gen- 
erations 

You see, I now fish. 
My folks, ’way back, 
have always been fish- 
men. They helped 
found Gloucester in 1623. My boy- 
hood days were spent aboard fishing 
boats. Catching fish, knowing the 
choicest and picking ’em out, clean- 
ing and curing them the 7zght way, 
has been my life’s job. 


Thirty Years’ Development 


Today our business is housed in a 
modern, four-story, concrete build- 
ing, with 20,000 square feet of floor 
space; fitted with the most im- 
proved and sanitary equipment for 
cleaning and packing fish. Stand- 


thousands. 


ing at the water’s edge, the fisher- 
men’s catches are brought right into 
the building. They go to your table 
with “the tang of the sea”’ in them. 
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Your pail is reaady—fat, meaty, juicy mackerel 
—send no money—try the fish first. 


Such a Good Breakfast! 


A fat, tender, juicy Davis’ 
Mackerel broiled to a siz- 
zling brown; some butter, 
a sprinkling of pepper, a 


touch of lemon, 
wish—how good it smells, 
how temptingit looks, how 
it tickles the palate, and, 
oh, how it satisfies !—the 
favorite breakfast dish of 
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Boats to You / 
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Brank As ea PRESIDENT 
Fall Mackerel, Fat and Tender 


Most of the fish your dealer can 
buy are Spring fish, thin, dry, and 
tasteless. What I’ve selected for 
you are Fall fish, juicy and fat with . 
the true salty-sea mackerel flavor. 
We clean and wash them before 
weighing. You pay only for net 
weight. No heads and no tails. Just 
the white, thick, meaty portions— 
the parts that make the most deli- 
cious meal imaginable. You prob- 
ably have never tasted salt mackerel 
as good as mine. 


Send No Cash— 
Try the Mackerel First 


I want you to know before you pay 
that my fish will please you. If 
there is any possibility 
of a risk, I want it to 
be at my expense. Just 
mail the coupon today, 
and I'll ship at once a 
pail of my mackerel 
containing 10 fish, each 
fish sufficient for 3 or 4 
people, al/ charges pre- 
paid, so that your fam- 
ily can have a- real 
Gloucester treat Sunday morning. 
Then—if my mackerel are not bet- 
ter than any you have ever tasted, 
send back the rest at my expense. 
If you ave pleased with them—and 
I’m sure you will be—send me 
$3.90, and at the same time ask for 
“Descriptive List of Davis’ Fish,” 
sold only direct, never to dealers. 
Remember: Meat, flour, potatoes, 
everything has gone way up in price. 
In comparison, Davis’ mackerel is 
low. An economical food—so good 
to eat, so nutritious! The “Sea 
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Food Cook Book” that goes with a6 
the fish will tell you just how to ,¢ 
prepare them. A 

Mail the coupon now with ,% 

your business card, letter- 7 Frank E. 

head or reference. ¢ Davis Co., 


7/298 Central Wharf, 


Frank E. PA Gloucester, Mass, 

Davis Co. (fs ae eee 
298 Central Wharf 7 ge oes 
Gloucester ~ SS ae ae eae 


¢ agree to remit $3.90 in ten days 
or return the fish. 
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Less before the day of the motor car, 
Johns-Manville engineers had learned 
how to make dependable brake lining for 
giant industrial machinery. And so the tre- 
mendous and sudden demand for automo- 
bile brake lining found them years ahead of 
competition both in command of the best 
raw material and in knowledge and experi- 
ence in the process of manufacture. 


The strong, tough fibres of Asbestos that 
are woven with wire into Non-Burn Brake 
Lining come from Johns-Manville’s own 
mines and represent the highest grade of 
Asbestos mined anywhere in the world. 


Inquire about Non-Burn when you buy 
a car. And insist on it when re-equipping. 


* * 


To the Trade — Non-Burn is distributed strictly through 
jobber-dealer channels, under liberal discounts. Details 
of this protective trade policy sent on request. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 55 Large Cities 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


your eye lights upon, it’s a prophecy or a 
word of guidance,’”’ I said. “I hope that’s 
true!”’ 

“The beast!’’ said Lubin, ignoring the 
superstition, but grasping at an idea. He 
waved a hand to indicate a world beyond 
the bulk of Vesuvius, trailing her smoke 
plume out to the north. ‘‘That’s what it is 
up there—the beast. But it’s only one 
manifestation. We’ve had these two tend- 
encies always—the angel and the beast. 
Did it ever occur to you,’’ he went on, 
shifting his point of attack abruptly, as he 
has a way of doing, “‘that there’s hardly a 
word about politics from cover to cover of 
the New Testament? Only one that I think 
of—and that has been terribly mishandled, 
misinterpreted, misunderstood — ‘Render 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s’; and 
Paul’s commentary—to obey the powers 
that be, for they are ordained of God. But 
the Old Testament is a political document. 
For we understood righteousness in masses; 
we taught that righteousness exalteth a 
nation. Oh, yes; we were untrue to our 
faith often. Who isn’t? We had kings. We 
made wars. But we were the first, the very 
first, to conceive the idea of big corporate 
morals; that nations like individuals were 
to be under the yoke of the law. 

““When my boy was at Harvard he sent 
to me for a volume of Blackstone. I looked 
it over before I sent it on. And I read 
this—written only a little over a hundred 
years ago, mind you—‘Land is vested in 
the king.’ The law of Israel vested land in 
God. No one—not even the king—could 
remove the landmark without being re- 
sponsible to God—which was, in this case, 
manifested in the will of the people. For 
removing the landmark the prophet Elijah 
removed the crown from Ahab, and Jezebel 
was thrown to the dogs. The farmer was 
not to be deprived of his land; there were 
to be no renters—only free men, not serv- 
itors. The Jews were forced to become 
wanderers on the face of the earth; but 
they carried this idea of freedom with them. 


Equal opportunity, a fair chance for all, - 


justice—and, above all, the Messianic idea 
of justice between nations. But there was 
the beast—the pagan beast drinking from 
his enemy’s skull. And the beast had 
many forms. He was not only murderous 
kings and lying diplomatists and Cesar 
and Napoleon; there were queer indirect 
forms—opinions.” 

Lubin suddenly snatched two books from 
the table and held them up. One was 
Spencer’s First Principles; the other was 
the Guide of the Perplexed, by Maimonides. 


Spencer and Maimonides 


““You know Spencer, I suppose,” he said. 
“Do you know anything of Maimonides? 
No? Let me tell you about him. This 
Maimonides was a Jew. Therefore he had, 
of course, a crafty disposition. Spencer 
had finished the first hundred pages of his 
book. Somehow—I don’t exactly know 
what trick he used, but he was a Jew and 
crafty, as we say—Maimonides sneaked 
into Spencer’s study, stole these first hun- 
dred pages of his book and plagiarized 
them. There they are; read them when 
youhavetime. The circumstantialevidence 
seems absolute. There is only one thing 
about the story that puzzles me’””—Lubin 
leaned forward, transfixed me with his clear 
blue eye, and smiled—‘‘ Maimonides died 
seven hundred years before Spencer. Still, 
I suppose you can explain that little dis- 
crepancy—how Maimonides came to know 
so much of what is contained in Herbert 
Spencer’s First Principles—if you take time 
enough. Perhaps a German kulturist could. 

“‘Maimonides was the mentor of Spinoza; 
but look what Spinoza has written!” 

He opened another book, and I read a 
passage from the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, which I quote from memory: 

“Therefore, the sovereign state is not 
under the moral law. Acts immoral or 
punishable in an individual may be con- 
sidered moral when performed by the 
state.” 

‘And there you are!”’ said Lubin. ‘‘ And 
there you are! The creed of the pagan 
state; the creed of the beast! But it’s 
logical—mind you that! A missionary, 
just arrived, asked a heathen chief: ‘What 
is good?’ ‘That I may take my neighbor’s 
wives and oxen,’ said the chief. ‘And what 
isevil?’ ‘That my neighbor takes my wives 


Ft 


and oxen.’ In the beginnj 

was void and there waa ae 
strongest savage went out wi 
and brained his neighbor, and ¢ 
his ox and his woman. ‘Well,’ De 
“we can’t get along like this; jg 
turbing. If this keeps up there 
anything left of us but just th; 
So they got together and had q 
and passed rules of conduct, 1 
agreed that the first fellow who 
rules should have the whole ty; 
neck. So we began to have mg 
then came Israel and the lay 
commandments. Thou shalt not 
if you do society will take care of 
get this—it couldn’t exist yw 
agreement of society. It neg 
corporate foree—everyone gettin 
and agreeing that if John w; 
James all the rest should 
James hard. We had the |, 
nations; but in the relations }j 
tions—each was sovereign—the 
archy! Anarchy!” 7 


Logical German Pagai 


Lubin burst out in another of hi 
explosions of voice and gesture, 
troubled him after that, and he 
eyes for a minute before he res 

“Tsn’t it logical, then, that, un 
ism, Germany should have to 
treaty regarding Belgium? Isn’t 
under paganism, that any nati 
tear up a treaty when it oppose) 
ests? Spinoza says that it is to be 
as the nation claims to be sover 
side of the yoke of law.” 

With a feeling that he was | 
into some mental trap I flew to t 
of my side in this war. Governm 
mitted, were at times terribly ir 
felt sometimes that the ethics o 
ernment were lower than those ( 
est person in the government, 

“And yet,” I said, “look at 
Perhaps, in going to war for the 
Belgium, the British Governme’ 
think of the treaty obligation, b 
convenience—with Germany esti 
the Belgian coast, England was 
Let us say that, for the sake of 
Nevertheless, the British peo 
never have permitted the gove 
ignore its treaty obligations o 
sanctioned that outrage. Ifthe gi 
had wanted to keep out of the w) 
ple would have forced them to 
Englishmen out of five who enli 
Kitchener army joined because | 
dignation against Germany for ; 
that treaty.” 

“And why?” asked Lubin. | 
Germany tear up a treaty whe 
can’t? Democracy—Israel triu 
you want to call it that. Ah 
ago that great anarchist, | 
devastating this country because 


have been under the moral lawa 
Governments have never been pl 
the moral law. Hebraism and pa! 
the opposing forces now 1 
in the world’s great kulturkampy’ 
you may state it in many ways. 
“Christianity is all right, he# 
ning suddenly up one of those / 
lectual bypaths that, with hi) 
come back in the end to then 
“There is nothing to criticize In 
ity whenever it is gran | 
then it is also Hebraic. But 
otherwise in some of the app! 
Christianity. It’s when they # 
banners of a king who's 
some innocent little co 
them — bless robbery and 
name of Christianity—tha 
Jew objects. It’s when som 
the name of a perverted 
to the poor: ‘Oh, yes, I i 
erable; but think of the 
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(0,000 Farmers Waiting For Lalley-Light 


mae..." 


f 


bers, Electrical and Building Contractors— 


simmediate correspondence with 
e;iardware and implement dealers, 
»sractors— men in every business— 
yo making territorial contracts for 
ion and retail sale of Lalley-Light 


siconviction is that’ Lalley-Light 
y11 as a farm electric light-and- 


ere plainly demonstrates the farm- 
e:e for Lalley-Light. 
Minces us that the farm electric- 


nolesale and retail, is the greatest 
(aing of the automobile. 


icl has not been touched in a big 
ls waiting for Lalley-Light. It 
' virgin—and tremendously rich, 
shave never been so prosperous 


! 


ig Chance For Men 
| In Small Towns 


éy old established lines—in large 
dsmall—are taking Lalley-Light 


),)0 farmers in this country are 
p:ential buyers of Lalley-Light. 


aly a million of them own auto- 


sie ratio Lalley-Light’s market 
€1uge figure of $400,000,000. 


is even greater. For every 
0 merely one in six—wants and 
tc light and power. And most 
O-uy. 


(ix months we have sold 21,550 
H plants. That is perhaps only 


ALLE" 


utomobile, Hardware and Implement Dealers, 


iid Every Business—in Large and Small Towns. 


000,000 Electric Light 
arket Ripe For Action 


‘50 per cent of the number we 
could have sold. 


Now we are prepared to contract 
with additional dealers and to ship 
plants promptly and in quantity. 


One of our distributors disposed of a large 
and profitable state automobile agency to 
devote himself wholly to Lalley-Light. 


Sold 29 Plants Before 
First Shipment Arrived 


Several leading automobile distributors in 
Kansas City formed a separate company 
and signed a $600,000 contract with us. 
Their first order, for immediate delivery, 
totaled $85,000. 


Typical conditions are reflected in the case 
of W. J. Dabney Implement Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., which sold 29 plants before re- 
ceiving the first shipment of a carload (30 
plants) and ordered three more carloads (90 
plants) at once. 


A great automobile accessory house in St. 
Paul put seven of its best salesmen to work 
on Lalley-Light. 


Lalley-Light To Head 
Farm Lighting Industry 


We believe the farm lighting plant industry 
will eventually compare with the automobile 
in volume, if it does not actually exceed it. 


Picture Lalley-Light at the head of that 
industry. 


Lalley-Light is a patented plant which has 
been in actual farm use for seven years. 


| ELecTRIC LIGHT AND POWER FOR EVERY FARM 


Detroit capitalists and engineers, foreseeing 
the enormous market for a plant of its 
established efficiency, economy and simplicity, 
purchased the patent rights and are now 
manufacturing it on a large scale. 


These seven years of practical use assure the 
dealer, as they assured us, that Lalley-Light 
is in no sense an experiment. 


We cannot make your own opportunity 
plainer. We can only urge quick action. 


Write to us today; or tear out our address 
to remind you to write when you reach your 
office. 


Lalley Electro-Lighting Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


The generating plant is 27 inches long—14 
inches wide—21 inches high. Complete 
outfit includes 16-cell storage battery also. 
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From the field of Durum Wheat come the 
vital elements for making bone and _ blood — 
and sinew. Sucked up from the soil, drunk — 
in from sun and rain and dew, shaped by 

Nature into golden grain. | | 


The richest flavored, most 
glutinous and most nutri- 
tious part of that grain milled 
into what is called Semolina 
Flour. 


That flour made into deli- 
cious, nourishing and satisfy- 
ing macaroni—Golden Age. 


Kat more macaroni—it brings 
you in their purest form the 


body. building element 
the Durum Wheat field. | 


Golden Age, the machine- 
dried macaroni, is the name — 


to ask for—it cooks quicker __ 


—rich in gluten—exquisite of 
flavor—cleanly made and 
cleanly packed—sweet as a 
nut—a golden-yellow table 
delicacy. 


Copyright 1917 by 
The Cleveland Macaroni Company 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Modern Macaroni Makers 


Seed 


_ (Continued from Page 50) 

eae! If you thank God that things are as 
y are, and behave yourselves, and leave 
che fine clothes and the champagne, and 
t leisure and the glory of this world, you'll 
hrewarded eternally in heaven.’ 

Israel’s prophets and teachers always 
d to bring the Kingdom on earth, as 
sl as in heaven. And that’s what I’m 
nting at when I talk of a confederation 
» he democracies creating the Kingdom. 
Tat is Jewish; that is Christian; it is not 
yan. We’ve made progress within the na- 
ys. A man can’t kill his enemy because 
) eels like it. If he does all society gets to- 
>her and jumps on him—sees that he 
isn’t do it again. The nations ought to 
7 and can do the same thing. They 
» Idn’t have done it a century ago, maybe. 
xy weren’t in touch. They couldn’t un- 
perand each other. Now they are—they 
understand each other if they will. 
‘mocracy hadn’t conquered a century 
'. It has conquered now in the allied na- 
iis. It lately swept China, and it swept 
Assia only this year. And democracy is 
ce and justice—very close to the King- 


J) 1. 
| I wish I could get it to our boys over in 
‘ele Sam’s country—how different this 
-is from other wars! It.isn’t in our na- 
2to kill. You don’t see an American boy 
urally taking a knife on the end of a gun 
, jabbing a man with it until he dies, and 
ja going on and jabbing another man— 
jjsn’t fit, somehow. Other wars—what 
| they matter? They’d spent their thou- 
2ds of lives and the millions of money— 
(what? Ask them. We don’t know. Has 
telped anyone? We don’t know. Why 
| they do it then? We don’t know. But 
| —this matters! It’s worth your life and 
re, and everyone’s life. It’s the war of 
(| Kingdom!”’ 


Town Against Country 


jubin had been talking too fast and hard. 
H rested a moment, panting, and then 
» ke out, with one of his whimsical smiles: 
‘Doesn’t sound very original to you, 
5it? Well, it would have been original 
‘years ago, and plumb crazy about the 
i@ when Napoleon was ravaging that 
i over there. What did they know of 
} confederation of democracies; of the 
/ssianic age; of the predictions of the 
)phets; of the beating of swords into 
»\wshares; of the time when each was to 
i inder his own vine and fig tree, with no 
to make him afraid? And the struggle is 


nal’’—Lubin’s arms flew out; his voice 
(ed in one of his alarming explosions 
ofaternal energy—‘‘eternal; or until the 
‘ gdomis here on earth asit isin heaven!’’ 
SORRENTO, September 21st. 

there’s no use in trying to guide the 
eo of this man Lubin; it blows 
ontrolled. He is riding a special be- 
olent hobby in these days; and, though 
Lbsorbs most of his energies, it does not 
ays govern his thought. So, though he 
dwelt for half-hour passages upon his 
bla for a national system of agricultural 
Imbers of commerce in America, he never 
(down to a full discussion of the subject 
i il yesterday afternoon, out on Naples 


‘ometime in the middle of the day the 
eco, that enervating, sticky heat wind, 
stopped blowing, and the late after- 
(n came off cool and pleasant. We had 
ema little lateen-rigged sail boat, com- 
nided by Luigi, a skipper who can sail 
Gad a ten-cent piece, and tacked out ona 
ag breeze to the point where Capri 
ed her double crest from the mists on 
1 bow, and the grottoes on the other 
ice black slashes in the brown cliffs. And 
@ Lubin fell to talking of his hobby, 
se expression in America is the Shep- 
#1 Bill, now before Congress. How much 
‘Tip ple that bill has caused at home I do 
know, Very-seldom do I see an Amer- 
4} newspaper or periodical in these wan- 
(ng, homesick days. 
Jubin reached into his pocket for a 
ail, found none, and drew out a cigar 
head. Balancing that across one finger, 
egan to talk. 
Do you know the foundation for Alex- 
ter Hamilton’s idea of protection?” he 
Sid. “Well, it’s a governing principle, as 
fai asit was then. There’s the city’’— 


idicated the pointed end of the cigar— 
there, at the other end, is the coun- 
hey’re opposite poles. They always 

2 been and they always will be. The 
| means progress. The country means 


H 
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stability. A peasant nation, like some of 
the Balkan kingdoms, is stable; but not 
progressive. Things are in danger of going 
so’’—he pulled the cigar by its blunt end 
until it tilted and fell. 

“No progress. Other peoples go ahead. 
They don’t. Fill up the cities, strengthen 
them, at the expense of the country, and 
things go the other way. You have prog- 
ress—mad progress, without stability. 
Like this’’—he pulled the pointed end of 
oe cigar until the state, thus illustrated, 
ell. 

“So Hamilton fought for the protective 
tariff when we were just a peasant nation, 
in order to build up industrial cities and 
make a balance. But now the balance has 
swung the other way. Have you watched 
the statistics on agricultural ownership? 
Well, the last census showed that thirty- 
five per cent of the American farmers 
were tenants. That meant, really, that 
thirty-five per cent of them were working 
for some fellow in the city. Things have 
gone fast since the last census. From the 
most reliable information I can get, it’s 
about fifty-fifty now. The city is getting 
ready to own the country. When that hap- 
pens’’—he picked up the cigar again, bal- 
anced it, let it fall—‘‘we go! Of course, 
when it comes toa financial transaction, the 
average farmer simply isn’t in it with the 
city man. The city man doesn’t have to be 
told how to market the set of harness or the 
suit of clothes he has made. He gets that 
in the very atmosphere he breathes. Any 
city man can do a farmer in a business 
transaction. Doing the farmer is his pet 
sport. 

“Now look at Germany. She had to face 
that problem and another one too. Twenty 
or thirty years ago the bosses of Germany 
began to notice that socialism was getting 
a terrible hold. They said among them- 
selves; ‘They say they’re after capitalism; 
but capitalism means us. If this thing 
keeps up, we go!’ Germany is a scientific 
autocracy; and for that reason it is the 
most dangerous autocracy the world ever 
saw. It’s the beast, educated and made 
intelligent—and, therefore, a worse beast 
than ever. So they said: ‘We’ll take the 
wind out of this socialism. We'll steal its 
thunder.’ What they cared for was politi- 
cal control—autocracy. They could afford 
to make an economic democracy if they 
only kept political autocracy. That looks 
all right to modern Germans. I don’t need 
to tell you the flaw, I suppose.” 

He had no need to tell me, who had been 
over here for three years, observing the 
thought of Germany asmade visible through 
her works. Before the war people used to 
say, carelessly, that all this noise about 
politics was foolishness; that it made little 
difference by what system a country was 
governed so long as business kept running 
and people were reasonably prosperous. 
We know better now. The fruits of a bad 
political system in Germany have been 
nine million dead, twelve million cripples, 
and the destruction of happiness for an 
entire world! 


The German System 


“But there’s no reason why a free people 
shouldn’t copy the best of her economic 
machinery, is there?”’ pursued Lubin. ‘‘The 
foundation of life is food arid the founda- 
tion of civilization is the farmer. They 
must keep the farming class strong, as a 
balance to the city. So they started’’— 
here Lubin paused and smiled—‘“‘ the Land- 
wirtschaftsrat. There! I was a long time 
learning that word and I have to set my 
face every time I say it. They chartered a 
system of agricultural chambers of com- 
merce, or unions, or whatever you want to 
call them, all over the empire. There was 
a little chamber in each farming commu- 
nity, which was under a central body in each 
district. The district bodies were under a 
larger central body in each kingdom, and 
the whole thing ran up to a governing body 
for the empire. 

“Every one of these bodies, from the 
smallest to the greatest, had a paid profes- 
sional secretary, a specialist on agricultural 
conditions, market conditions—everything 
the farmer should know. The city man 
could not do the farmer any more, be- 
cause the farmer, unless he was a natural 
fool, consulted his local secretary, who had 
accurate knowledge on almost everything 
a farmer wanted to know; andif he hadn’t, 
he passed the question upstairs until he got 
his answer. The middleman began to 
knuckle down. And the farmer kept his 
land. Everywhere else the percentage of 
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owning farmers—peasant proprietors they 
call them overhere—went down,down;even 
in France. With us, it’s now about fifty- 
fifty. But the German percentage is still 
away up in the eighties. 

“The farmer vote!’’ Lubin proceeded, 
making one of his quick shifts of attack on 
the subject in hand. ‘The farmer vote! 
We haven’t any farmer vote. It’s a polit- 
ical myth. The farmer doesn’t really know 
what he wants—he only knows that things 
are wrong and ought to be remedied. But 
the farmer vote in Germany counts, be- 
cause the—that organization—don’t make 
me pronounce it again—has found out for 
him and instructed him. 

“They call the Reichstag a debating 
club. It is and it isn’t. Politically it is. It 
can do nothing to prevent a declaration of 
war by the governing aristocracy, or to 
make peace, or to decide by whom the na- 
tion shall be governed; but the policy of 
that dangerous scientific autocracy has 
been to allow economic liberty. So the 
Reichstag can make laws for the economic 
government of the country. Now when 
they come to a law affecting agriculture 
they have to submit it, before passage, to 
the Landwirtschaftsrat.”’ 

“Can the Landwirtschaftsrat veto it 
then?” I asked in my ignorance. 


Official Bodies Best 


“Oh, no! It doesn’t need the power of 
veto. What it does hold over the Reichstag 
is a political terror. If it disapproves of the 
law, and says so, the Reichstag knows that 


* any member who voted for the bill has got 


himself in bad with the farmers and will 
lose the solid farmer vote at the next elec- 
tion; for they hang together because they 
know what they want and the best means 
to get it. And they know because their 
expert secretaries, all the way up the line, 
have been studying the situation and in- 
forming them. 

“We have the Grange. It has done 
something. It has accustomed farmers to 
organization, for one thing. But you proba- 
bly know what a Grange meeting is like. 
Brother Smith gets the attention of the 
chair: ‘Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a 
few remarks about the money devil in Wall 
Street.” Brother Smith is all right. The 
money devil is there. But the Grange can’t 
fight the money devil, because it doesn’t 
know how and it hasn’t the machinery. The 
Grange is unofficial, for one thing. Nothing 
prevents rival organizations, which scatter 
the efforts of the farmers; in fact, there are 
such rival organizations now. Its secre- 
taries, as a rule, are not experts. Theirs is 
more a social job than a business one. 

“Our organization, like the German, 
ought to be semiofficial. It should be char- 
tered by the Government. That is because 
only ‘one organization at a time can work 
in this field—it must be exclusive or it’s 
nothing. 

“What if Hoover, when he took hold of 
the food situation, had possessed such an 
organization as this? He could have learned 
in a week the sentiments and needs of the 
farmers; he could have passed advice 
straight down to every farmer in the land— 
he could have had them mobilized before he 
began. He can do it yet if Congress will 
pass that bill.” 

“Never change horses while crossing a 
stream,’’ I objected. 

“Unless the old nag under you is giving 
out,”’ replied Lubin. ‘‘As a matter of fact, 
the French have done that very thing. 
Back last year they organized the peasant 
farmers on the German model. And right 
now France is in better shape for native 
food than any other nation on this side. 
Without her farmers’ organization, Ger- 
many could never have held out. The 
machine was ready from the first month of 
the war. She has made mistakes in food 
control; but the fault was with a few politi- 
cians who did not know how to use the ma- 
chine, not with the machine itself. That 
has worked perfectly. 

“Will the farmers see it, even if Congress 
does? I don’t know. Someone will have to 
educate them and organize them, of course. 
I suggest that as a career for some young 
man. We’re all at heart terribly suspicious 
of the new thing. There was Arkwright, 
who learned how to knit by machinery. 
His fellow workmen smashed his machine. 
They thought they did it because it threw 
them out of work. They did it, really, 
because it was new. 

““When I was a boy in the West the Dig- 
ger Indian women were troubled with in- 
sects in their hair. So they used to mix ina 
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kettle a fine mess of adobe mud. They’ 
plaster their hair with that and then sit in 
the sun until the whole mess made a regula 
brick helmet. After three or four day: 
they’d go down to a stream and wash ou’ 
their hair. Yes; it got rid of the insects 
But they could have done it in a quarter o 
an hour with a comb and a little medicine 
However, if you’d have shown them thi 
comb and medicine and tried to explain 
they’d have thrown you out of the tepee.’ 

Luigi, the skipper, brought the boa 
round on a sudden tack, and skimmed thi 
entrance of Queen Joanna’s Bath so nar 
rowly that I could have reached out anc 
picked a bunch of red lichen from the rocks 
The rest of the party was peering outwar¢ 
for a glimpse through the entrance int 
that fairy grotto, the ruined plaything o 
some luxurious lady whose very bones wer 
now dust. But Lubin, as I saw when - 
looked back, was still gazing out to sea. 

“Tt’san awful job—changing this world— 
isn’t it?’’ he said. 


NAPLES, September 24th. 

The landlord of the hotel at Amalfi 
where, the day before yesterday, we brok 
our journey for luncheon, is an old gentle 
man, wearing the side whiskers of a pas 
era, between which gleams an expression 0 
geniality set thereon by fifty years in th 
hotel business. When he welcomed me | 
thought he spoke good English. Only whe 
I tried for deeper acquaintance did [ lear 
that he knew merely a few stock busines 
phrases—like ‘“‘Do you wish a room, sir?’ 
or “Luncheon will be served at one’’— 
which he spoke with that trick of accen 
common to his race. Whereupon I took t 
French, which he spoke fluently. 

Amalfi hangs on a cleft along the Tyrrhe 
nian shore. Were I writing a mere accoun 
of travel I should stop here, with page afte 
page about its startling beauty. There is : 
short but broad strip of fine beach, and i1 
the old years it was a resort where stranger: 
came in winter, and natives, driven out by; 
the baking heat of interior Italy, in sum 
mer. The winter season is no more, as th 
landlord informed me when we shifte 
gears to French; but some Italian familie 
came this summer. A few bathers, bravin: 
the midday heat, were even then swimmin: 
in the blue water below. He seemed s 
glad to see strangers, after all this dreary 
time that he followed us about, talking. H 
was joined presently by a sixteen-year-ol 
granddaughter, with the dark pagan beaut: 
so common in Southern Italy, and a littl 
hunchbacked grandson. 


An Inn With a Past 


We fascinated the girl—we beings fron 
the outside. The very situation of Amalfi 
shut up ina cleft between mountain and sea 
and the very strangeness of its architectur 
make it appear a world apart, as though i 
belonged to another planet. It had bee 
more than two years, we realized, since sh 
had seen many strangers; and two years i 
a long time when one is sixteen. She coul 
speak no language we knew; but her grea 
soft eyes were always on us, interested ani 
wistful. 

So, when luncheon was done, we joine: 
the family at coffee in the parlor of the inn 
a room decorated with high-colored Italia: 
gewgaws, with models of ships, and wit 
signed photographs of honored guests 
Among them I picked out Longfellow 
signed with his familiar signature. Yes,tha 
was true, said the host; Longfellow hac 
visited this house, and had written a poen 
about it. Behold the poem! He produce 
a leaflet, printed, with many a typograph 
ical error, in English—Longfellow’s poen 
on the inn. 

Many other eminent persons had visitex 
his house. He rattled off the list and cam 
out with a fine climax on the name o 
Garibaldi. Yes; Garibaldi! He came it 
the sixties, on a secret mission. ‘‘And my 
father, who was a patriot, knew; but kep 
the secret. I saw him sitting where you ar 
now—our Garibaldi! Iwas only a boy then 
and my father kept this house.” 

Gazing from picture to picture, I cam 
at last to the photograph of a stout youn; 


- Italian in a cook’s apron and cap, standings 


amid the papier-maché glories of cheay 
country photography. Framed beside i 
was a letter in German, the paper bearin; 


a coronet. 
“My son,” he said. ‘“‘Ah, he was : 
eook! Listen! That is a letter from ; 


prince. He came here. I said to my son 
‘It is a prince; do your best!’ His dinne 
(Concluded on Page 57) 
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H is pleasure and satisfaction pictured in ten 
alluring forms—every one carrying the zest of 
novelty and having its usefulness enshrouded in a 
glittering cloak of highly polished nickel. 
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In addition to pleasure in their use, there is the satis- 
, faction of real economy. 


9-cup Grecian Urn 
A beautiful coffee ma- 
chine; valveless with 
safety switch. Polished 
nickel. 


Price $15. 


Se er ee 


9-cup Machine Percolator 


Practical and handsome; 
highly polished nickel; 
valveless; safety switch. 


Price $13. Can. $15. 
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6-cup Aluminum Pot 


Another style aluminum 
potwithlongspout. Valve- 
less; safety switch. 


Price $8.50. Can. $9.50. 
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Lipped Aluminum Pot 
Made entirely of alumi- 
num, highly polished. 
Safety switch; valveless. 


| Price $8. Can. $8.75. 


6-cup Nickel Pot 
Highly polished; hand- 
some design. It is the 
model most in demand. 


Price $9.50. Can. $11.25, 
ee 


6-cup Panelled Pot 


beauty. « Polished nickel. 
Valveless; ® safety switch. 


Price $10.50. Can. $12.50. 


SRR ESA'S 


Chafing Dish 
To use on regular Hot- 
point Stove. 


Dishes $5. Can. $6.50. 
Stove $5.50. 


Hotpoint Toaster 


Toasts two slices quickly 
to a crunchy brown. 


The rack is detachable. 
Price $5.00. Can. $6.00. 


Aes 
iano 
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3-heat Chafing Dish 
Self-contained element.’ 
Two attractive designs. 


Colonial $13. Can. $15.75. 
Mission $15. Can. $19.50. 


Hotpoint Tea Kettle 


This practical kettle is a 
very handsome shape. 


Highly polished nickel. 
Price $10. Can. $11.25. 


Rese satay, 


y 
This is a time whew’rdémerner 
let us all bear in mind that a: 


Gifts with the novelty of newness—but an esta 
course—useful every day—and a source of pl 


Has your friend electric wiring available? “Yes: 
| 


Electric tableware of dis 


That charming five-cup pot (in centre, above), or 
with Ovenette—each of them answers the requ? 


Look for the Window With This Mission) 
To help you locate the Hotpoint Distributers, m 
are this Fall displaying the Hotpoint Mission 
week most of the 8,000 Distributers will have ai 
ranged as above. Look for this window. | 


Two Exclusive and Very Important Feat 


All Hotpoint Percolators are valveless, which means! 
tion is secured without the use of valves, traps, 
troublesome contraptions. 


All Hotpoint Percolators are now equipped with ol 
Switch which automatically saves the percolator front 
current is left on when the pot is left empty. 


In case the Safety Switch operates to protect the pt 
quickly put into service again by the user witho) 
trouble—just set a little lever. Nothing to buy, no 


And remember, that with the Hotpoint, percolation ¢ 
a minute—the coffee, steaming hot and: amber clea 
pour in six to eight minutes, starting with cold water. 
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on treely than ever, but 
lgive sensible gifts. 


ao as to appearance— substantial, of 
lat, while a constant reminder of the giver. 


-the gift should be 


tical and inexpensive 


gain, the efficient three-heat table grill, shown 


0 do the articles in the smaller illustrations. 


Ee | 
iv-cup Percolator Pot (in centre of large illustration) 


Baer pot shown on the tray is the ideal size for 
Mis one of our new appliances. 


cand highly polished. Price $9.50. Can. $10.75. 


f 
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lotpoint Panelled Grecian Urn 


Pince carries an air of distinction which puts it in 

And yet, it is eminently practical when a large 
9? served. Capacity 9 cups. Valveless and the 
Orourse. Price $18.00. Canada $22.50. 


Tree Heat Table Grill (at left of 5-cup percolator) 


Aes can cook above and below the glowing coils 
@ ire provided. Shown with Ovenette above. 
bv for table or for kitchen use. Three heat control; 
‘C\rent at will. Price $7.50. Canada $9.50. - 


TELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 
a Calif. Chicago New York London 
Y/OINT ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY, LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 
ts Electrically Heated Household Appliances in the world. 


I i is another half-dozen Hotpoint appliances 
which stand for sheer utility and dollars-and- 
cents economy. 


They are essential to the full enjoyment of home life 
and make delightfully intimate gifts for one’s personal 
friends and relatives. 


HOTPOINT DOMESTIC IRON 
It has set the standard for twelve years. 
Its principal advantages are— 
—attached stand—hot point—cool handle 
—thumb rest—hinged plug. 

3 Ib.; $4.00. Canada; $5.00. . 
5 or 6 |b., $5.00. Canada, $6.00. 


Flexible Metal Comfo 

Fits principal body 
curves. User controls 
heat. No trouble or 
risk. " 
Price $6.50. Can. $9. F&F 
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Safety Comfo 


Aluminum % in. thick; 
not flexible. Current 


consumption negligible. 


Price $5. Can. $6.50. 


Immersion Heater 


Smooth nickeled cylin- 
der. Plunge into any 
liquid. Small $4.50. 
Can. $5. Kitchen size 
$5.50. Can. $6. Crook- 
neck $6. Can. $7.50. ° 


HEDLITE HEATER 


Attached to any lamp 
socket. Instantly the 
copper reflector takes 
the appearance of a 
glowing bowl of heat. 
Adjust reflector to di- 
rect heat wherever 
needed. 


Handsome—base and 
standard nickeled, back 
of reflector black; 
guards and reflector Ff 
polished copper. Guar- FF 
anteed. $7.50. Can. $9. & 
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HOTPOINT VACUUM CLEANER. 


Enjoy an always-clean home. All the dust and 
dirt is drawn up and permanently removed 
instead of being switched from spot to spot. 


And it is easy. Just attach to any light socket. 
Then push cleaner lightly over the floor 
(working radius of 25 feet). Simple attach- 
ments to clean hangings, clothing, tufting, 
book cases, under heavy furniture, etc. 


Fully up to the Hotpoint standard 
with many exclusive features. 
Cleaner complete in the United 
States $27.50. Attachments $7.50. 


“ 


a 
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Pictures from Home 


Over there, with thousands of miles of sea and land between them and 
home, are Our Boys, smiling and fighting —fighting with bullets, against a 
dogged foe; with smiles, fighting homesickness and dread monotony. 


It’s a part of the nation’s job to-day to keep those boys cheerful, to hold 
fast the bonds between camp and home, to make light hearts and smiling” 


faces—and these things pictures can help to do—pictures of the home folks 
and the home doings, pictures of the neighbors, pictures that will enliven 
their memories of the days before the war—simple Kodak pictures, such as 
you can make. These can help. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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was a true creation. The prince 
m. ‘You must go to Germany 
head cook,’ he said. My son 
; after six months he came back. 


yt like Germany. Voild! His 
_the prince. 
» not read German? ‘The best 


+>had—an artist!’ it says. There 
> picture.”’ 

14e mantelpiece hung an enlarged 
‘trait. As I turned back I saw 
res of the girl had brimmed over 


wo months. On the Carso. Be- 
2 Santo,”’ said the father. ‘‘He 
They sent me his decorations.” 
3 your only son?” I asked. 
_shook his head. 

six—all in the army. One’’— 
nailed a little with pride—‘‘has 
ded twice, and is a captain now. 
host indicated the crayon por- 
t five children; they are with 
ould have taken my place here, 
ny father’s; for he was such a 
sieur—such a superb cook!”’ 
atonio, the driver, waited for the 
e day before bringing out his 
tty well spent by the work of an 
lly hot morning, we braved the 
ing heat of midday, to see the 
y dogs and foreigners, the Ital- 
alk in thesun. However, on the 
we were joined by an eight-year- 
ond of hair, as these Southern 
sen are, but brown of eye. She 
erself to our persons and never 
1 she waved us good-by at four 


‘osay that at first I took her for 
out when I offered her a sou she 
_ the back of her hand against 
and shook her head. At the 
he was always underfoot of the 
2 skipped ahead of us, like a 
nevery street. She, too, I think, 
with the fascination of the un- 
ld. Who knows that we did not 
mpulse which, ten years from 
draw a girl immigrant through 
mot go far in Southern Italy 
ining against traces of American 
and the contrast is always odd, 
egion is unimaginably different 
orld of bright hard airs, wooden 
31 construction, sanitary plumb- 
iciency. We were going over the 
our faithful little henchwoman 
er us, a finger in her mouth; and 
led us into the vestry, a room 
vith age when Columbus sailed. 
a Puritan in a group of Neapol- 
aen, among the embossed silver 
s, the heavy embroidered vest- 
: venerable sacred paintings, 
cand stiff, a regular eighteenth- 
w England Chippendale-pattern 
<’sclock! An inscription on one 
that it had been presented to 
oy the natives of Amalfi resident 
iven, Connecticut, Stati-Uniti. 
_ the other side, in one large 
ure, were the photographs of 
—in American clothes, with their 
ill carefully cowlicked! 


' Hoboken to Sorrento 


| the driver, sprightly, gray- 
versational, was himself a trace 
'in Italy. I noticed when we 
t he spoke a little English; and 
‘found another item of pecu- 
ir Latin loves small animals, like 
ts, as witness the tenderly cher- 
1 dogs that are the soldier’s con- 
ng the Great Line. To them they 
f they seem unkind to horses, it 
inkindness of cruelty, I think, 
‘of incomprehension. The horse 
1ehow fails to dovetail with 
‘e. “‘The Latin,” said a British 
_to me, “is naturally a poor 
or 
lighted the soul of a horseman 
aio care for his team all through 
ve. He carefully accommodated 
to the hills. Before watering 
2k out their bits, cleaned their 
d their slathered lips with a 
‘ch he carried under the seat, 
ta bit, and, his fingers on that 
tometer under the crotch of the 
7 that they did not drink too 
fore starting he wiped down 
red sides with a bit of sacking 
grass, and saw that the harness 
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It was no surprise, then, when, during a 
stop for watering, Antonio suddenly vol- 
unteered: 

“T spik English good one time, mais I 
become bad because I no talk. I learn him 
in Hoboken, New Jersey.”’ 

He volunteered further—speaking a pa- 
tois of English, French and Italian—that 
he learned the livery: business there, and 
practiced his trade for a time in New York 
before returning to Italy and setting up in 
business for himself. ; 

*‘T no like New York,”’ he added. ‘‘ Peo- 
ple all right—yes. Winter—snow—effroy- 
able!”’ And Antonio blew on his fingers 
and gave a series of realistic shivers very 
refreshing on that blistering day. The rest 
of his remarks had to do with business. It 
was hard to keep livestock in condition at 
current prices. He took down a nose bag 
from under the seat, and showed a mixture 
of bran and coarse beans—supper for his 
team. It cost four times what good corn 
used to cost, he said—‘“‘ And regard it!” 

We pulled along that Sorrento-Amalfi 
cliff drive, double-starred in the guidebooks 
as the most beautiful road in the world, 
until we came out above Positano, situated, 
like Amalfi, in a cleft, but even more 
picturesque. Here Antonio grew communi- 
cative again. ‘‘Few men here,’ he said. 
“They go to America when they get old 
enough; the rest go to the war.”’ 


American Houses 


Indeed, as we drove through the upper 
fringes of the town we saw, by way of men, 
only two or three old fellows, bent of back 
and rheumy of eye. At all the doorways sat 
groups of women, sewing or resting—young 
women, with the startling pagan beauty 
that is the common endowment of all South- 
ern Italy; old women—beautiful them- 
selves, after their fashion, under the 
wrinkles. About them played innumerable 
brown children in few clothes or none at all. 
In the patches of festooned vineyards 
which interspersed the houses, girls, coifed 
with red handkerchiefs, were gathering the 
grapes and carrying them away in huge 
baskets balanced on their heads. The only 
young and stalwart man in sight was the 
sentinel who, with a click and a flourish, 
stopped us at the corporate limit of the 
town. 

Below lay the domelike roofs of this city 
of stucco and cement, the long white lines 
of houses broken by the dark green of lux- 
urious semitropical vegetation. Across the 
valley, on garden patches a little apart 
from the town, stood two half-built houses, 
already roofed, but with their walls gaping 
between the beams. Antonio indicated 
them with his whip. 

‘* American houses,”’ he said, and laughed. 
I thought this merely one of Antonio’s 
little pleasantries until to-day, when I 
mentioned his remark to a man who knows 
Italy. I find that the American house is an 
institution in these parts. A peasant from 
Southern Italy emigrates to America and 
finds work at railroad construction or 
harvesting. He stays four or five years and 
saves his money. When, some November, 
he takes steerage passage home for his first 
vacation, he invests his savings in a patch 
of land close by his native town. He re- 
turns, and is cleared at Ellis Island during 
the early spring rush of immigration. In 
four or five years more, if he be ordinarily 
lucky, he returns for the winter, in order to 
start his house. It remains half built for 
another working period. Finally he comes 
back with the money to complete it. Then, 
if he follows the ordinary course, he settles 
down to live in his native town as a house- 
holder and a traveled person of consequence. 

In some of the old conservative South- 
Italian towns these American houses are 
the only new construction for one or two 
centuries. Occasionally the new peasant 
proprietor observes and introduces an 
American wrinkle. For instance, in a little 
village down by Salerno dwelt an Italian 
who in America became a plumber’s assist- 
ant. He brought back with him and in- 
stalled in his house an American bathroom. 
Tourists came miles and miles to see 
that town forits Roman ruins. The natives 
came miles and miles to see Giuseppe’s 
bathtub! 

Southern Italy, if one may judge by the 
Sorrento-Amalfi peninsula and the region 
about Naples, takes the war with the resig- 
nation of an old people which has lived 
through such troubles many and many a 
time before. No flags fly in its towns, and 
yet one sees no symbols of grief. Life, 
except for the absence of men and a general 
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deadening of all activity, seems to go its 
attractive, loose, smiling pace as before the 
war. It is not at all like Lombardy and 
Piedmont at the north, where one feels the 
nervous stress of war. Yet the southern 
peasant has fought magnificently at the 
Front. ‘It has been a peasants’ war, 
really,’’ said an Italian staff officer. Within 
these white stucco houses hang many and 
many a soldier photograph of the boys who 
will not return—like the one I saw at 
Amalfi. But in the doorways the women 
still gesticulate with emotional sociability 
over their work and smile a pleasant wel- 
come to the stranger on the road. 

The landscape now is beaten hard and 
brown; it resembles California just before 
the autumn rains begin. Not for a genera- 
tion, I suppose, has Southern Italy been so 
dry. Here and there Antonio pointed out 
the bare bottoms of streams that always be- 
fore, in his memory, had run bank full. The 
weather last spring and summer played us 
all a villainous trick. It has been many 
years since grain crops fell so far below the 
average. Lack of fertilizer and of labor ac- 
counted for something; a mistake of the 
food control—all European food control- 
lers made their initial mistakes—accounted 
for still more. But the drought was the 
main trouble. America must supply a 
deficiency of millions of quintals. 

This is all the more necessary because 
the Italians are and always have been a 
bread-eating people. Julius Cesar’s un- 
conquerable legions of Italian peasants 
lived and conquered the world on wheat and 
barley bread, eating meat only occasionally, 
when a raid on the barbarians threw cattle 
into their hands. For the fatty element 
necessary to human nutriment they relied 
mostly on oil—the olive oil of Italy and 
Southern Gaul. That characteristic: has 
persisted. Your Italian of common occu- 
pation can live from year’s end to year’s 
end on bread and oil. 

It is a mistake to suppose that macaroni 
is, for the average Italian, a regular, neces- 
sary dish. Macaroni is a luxury of the rich 
and well-to-do—a pleasant though expen- 
sive way of dishing up breadstuffs. The 
Italian peasant is more likely to take his 
bread in the form of polenta—corn-meal 
mush kept long in the pot, and cut out and 
warmed over as needed. To no people 
Bs the world is bread so much the staff of 
ife. 

I dislike to draw a moral; but in these 
days of confused mind on many things it 
may be useful for an observer of Europe to 
tell the American people just where we get 
off. Whenever an American family sub- 
stitutes any other food for breadstuffs it 
does just so much to help all our Allies— 
especially the Italians. Whenever it sub- 
stitutes corn meal for wheat bread it does 
something more. Indian corn is more bulky 
than wheat; itis also more perishable. Still 
further, the Italians are the only people in 
Europe who naturally eat Indian corn; and 
experience has shown that no people gets 
the full nutritive value out of a food to 
which it is not accustomed. 


Food Conditions 


Italy, understand, does not give the ap- 
pearance of a starving country. It is folly 
to assert, as I believe some German or 
anti-war propagandists at home have as- 
serted, that she is as badly off for food as 
Germany. In August I got a fair estimate 
of the German food situation from across 
the Swiss border; and I know that this is 
ridiculously untrue. But she may be before 
the next harvest unless we do our best. 
On the law of averages, crop conditions in 
1918 should be good; and the Government, 
having found a working plan at last, will 
see that planting is sufficient. 

Just now, when in the natural course of 
things Italy is depending a great deal on 
fruit and fresh vegetables—perishable com- 
modities—the food situation appears a 
little spotted; some districts are doing 
better than others. In general the country 
seems to eat sparingly but sufficiently. Let 
me begin with my own hotel and restau- 
rant experiences, admitting in the begin- 
ning that hotels and restaurants are only 
an imperfect guide to the general conditions 
of any country. 

Restaurant prices generally have gone 
up from seventy-five to one hundred per 
cent. You can get no butter, and there is 
far less oil in Italian cookery than formerly. 
With breakfast or tea you get a little meas- 
ured teaspoonful of government sugar— 
the real stuff mixed with saccharin. This 
mixture tends to leave a greasy aftertaste 
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in the mouth. You find beside your plate 
one chunk of war bread, about as big as a 
man’s fist. That is all you get unless you 
promally ask the waiter for more—and pay 
or it. 

As a matter of fact, one grows accus- 
tomed to the rhythm of war rations, and I 
have never asked for more; nor, I notice, 
have any of my dinner companions. You 
are allowed only two main dishes—as maca- 
roni, fish or meat; desserts and soups do 
not count. The portions, however, are 
ample; I do not rise from the meal hungry. 
For dessert I have had nothing but fruit 
since I entered Italy. One does miss sweets; 
at least, an American does, for we are great 
sugar eaters. The human race worried 
along without sugar until two centuries ago, 
getting the saccharine element from fruit 
and a little honey. 

The taste for sugar is, In one sense, an un- 
natural one; the starchy elements in grains 
and vegetables, supplemented by animal or 
vegetable fats, are enough for human nu- 
trition. When one grows really ravenous 
for sugar he can buy candy—chocolates 
are about one dollar and fifty cents a pound 
with the inferior grades of candy corre- 
spondingly cheaper. These confections are 
supposed, at least, to be made from honey. 
However, filling up on candy is not con- 
sidered exactly a classy thing to do—one’s 
conscience develops new and troublesome 
ethics in a world war. Buying candy when 
sugar is short seems like cheating. Myself, 
I have fallen only once in nearly a month of 
wartime in Italy. 


As to Submarines 


Difficulties of transportation account for 
the spotted character of the food supply. 
The main railroad lines are under govern- 
ment control. The smaller branch lines are 
generally under private ownership. They 
had their reason for being mainly in the 
tourist traffic. When that stopped, when 
the price of coal became ruinously high, 
these lines generally shut down. And only 
recently has the Italian bureaucracy, after 
much vain experiment, begun to develop 
real teamwork in this matter. Thursday 
and Friday are meatless days. Unlike 
France and Germany, Italy makes an 
exception here; preserved meat is not in- 
cluded in the prohibition. 

On Thursday and Friday one who does 
not care for fish or eggs may have ham. 

The bread- card system begins in October. 
Then certain communities will have to 
hand over their surplus cereals for the good 
of all. I have no doubt that here and there 
the appropriation of food supplies among 
an excitable people may lead to small dis- 
turbances. These, of course, will be re- 
ported to Switzerland; and by the time the 
reports reach Germany, and are grape- 
vined to the disloyal press in the United 
States, every little resistance of a local 
mayor or town council will be exaggerated 
into a gory riot or a revolution. 

In cold fact the food-control system is at 
last working very well. There is no starva- 
tion in Italy; there will be none if we do 
our part in saving our food margin. And 
as I write this the submarine threat against 
our lines of communication seems less acute. 
I have talked this week with a pair of 
optimists, so placed that they should know 
about the submarine menace. ‘‘ We are 
over the ridge there,’”’ said one briefly. ‘‘If 
this war keeps up twenty years,’’ said the 
other, ‘‘the submarine, toward the end, will 
begin to be dangerous. Until that time it 
will be only embarrassing. The war cannot 
last twenty years. Well, then?” 

Though I cannot say with the certainty 
of a first-hand witness how it goes in the 
workingmen’s little flats of Rome or in the 
peasants’ cottages, I submit this piece of 
testimony: I do not find the appearance of 
undernourishment anywhere in Italy. Now 
in Switzerland, last month, I saw many 
people who had come across the border 
after a long stay in Germany. Without 
exception, they were thin, drawn, dull- 
eyed. The anti-Germans among them all 
had tales of the number of pounds they had 
lost. 

I remember especially a middle-class 
Swiss couple, resident in Southern Germany 
since the beginning of the war, and out now 
on their first vacation. They were very 
thin—but I dismiss that; they might have 
been thin people before the war began. 
The significant things were their pallor; the 
dry deadness of their skins; the languor, 
as of convalescence, in their movements. 
They looked as though all the juices had 
been sucked out of their bodies. 
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Neolin Soles 


Make Good Shoes Cost Less 


A Prominent Manufacturer Proved This Fact—and Now 
Makes Neolin-soled Shoes Exclusively in One of His Factories 


Neolin Soles are changing the footwear 
habit of the nation. 


That is a fact known not alone to the eight 
million wearers of Neolin. It is known to 
those who make the shoes by which this 
nation is shod. 


Read this remarkable letter from a well- 
known manufacturer who is actually back- 
ing his belief by turning a whol factory 
over to the uses of Neolin: 


Mr. F. A. Seiberling, President 
The Goodyear Tire& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Dear Sir: 
We have decided to make Neolin-soled 


shoes exclusively in one of our factories. 


Nothing but Neolin Soles will be used 
in this plant. 


We came to this decision for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


First: After exhaustive tests for actual 
wear-resistance we found that Neolin wears 
/onger than leather 


Second: By expensive construction tests 
we found that we could make just as 4and- 
some shoes with Neolin as with leather soles. 


Third: On account of the present high 
cost of good leather we found that with 
Neolin Soles we could make better shoes 
for less money than with leather soles. 


In placing some recent large orders with 
you, we explained these facts to your repre- 
sentative, and he requested that we write 
this letter, outlining our experience. 


——————— © 


WA 


Hence this communication, which we 
are glad to write because we believe you are 
entitled to commendation for the develop- 
ment of Neolin Soles. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) T. W. McGovern, Manager, 
The Riley Shoe Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


Even a year ago manufacturers were build- 
ing Neolin into their shoes by the million 
pairs—chiefly because they had tested them 
and found them more durable than ordi- 
nary leather. 


Today, as their skill in handling Neolin 
grows with its greater use, they find that 
they also can make shoes which are just as 
handsome by using Neolin Soles. And that 
they can give detter values at less money, as 


well, 


* * * 


Get Neolin Soles on your next shoes. They 
mean saving. They mean comfort. They 
mean damp-protected feet—and /hea/th. 


Even the uppers last longer and look better 
with Neolin—because these waterproof soles 
can’t swell, or warp, or stretch out of shape. 


And Neolin Soles will not draw the feet like 
rubber, or crack or chip or crumble. 


They come in grown-ups’ and little folks’ 
sizes. In black, white and tan. Maré that 
mark, stamp it on your memory: Neolin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Soles 
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The World-Famous 


PIAN Ook’ 


The Highest Perfection of the 
PLAYER-PIANO 


NOW ONLY $495 


OU can now, for the first time, install in your 


home the world’s greatest and best-known 
player-piano—the Pianola—at a cost under $500. 
You can pay for it in small monthly installments, if you 


like, with a moderate interest charge added. You can 
secure possession for a moderate first payment. And 
included, at the price $495, will be $10 worth of music- 
rolls of your own selection. (10 to 25 rolls, depending 
upon the price of those you select. 
from 40 cents to $1.00 each.) 


New rolls cost 


HE Aeolian Company invented 

the Pianola about 20 years ago. 

Since that time and largely be- 
cause of the success of the Pianola, this 
Company has become the /argest manu- 
facturer of musical instruments in the 
world, with 14 factories in this country 
and Europe. 

Thousands upon thousands of Pia- 
nolas have been sold here and in every 
other civilized country. Its purchasers 
comprise people from every walk of 
life, including the most famous musi- 
cians and educators. 

So great has become the popularity 
of this instrument that practically every 
piano manufacturer in the world has 
imitated it. It has founded a new and 
extensive industry. 

Only by extraordinary success—only 
by fulfilling its promises to the letter — 
could the Pianola have been responsible 
for such impressive results. 


What the Pianola Means 
to the Home 

Put the Pianola in your home. ‘Take 
a little instruction in using it and prac- 
tice a little. You will shortly become, 
in effect, the equal of the greatest pian- 
ists. Not with their interpretative 
powers, of course, but with an equal 
or better execution. 


Your repertoire will be practically 
unlimited. Any music you have ever 
heard or wanted to hear will be avail- 
able to you. Every kind of music for 
every occasion—dance, popular, oper- 
atic, classic, sacred. 


And you will play—you will have the 
sense of playing, feel the fascination of it. 
You will shortly become 
in a way an artist your- 
self, with the  artist’s 
wonderful privilege of ex- 


Complete with Library of Music-Rolls 


The Pianola takes the place of the 
regular piano. The most critical pian- 
ist might use it for years for hand- 
playing and practice, without being 
conscious that it contained any roll- 
playing feature whatever. 


Exclusive Player-Piano 
Advantages 


The Pianola is the standard and the 
best-known of all player-pianos. This 
is true both here and in foreign coun- 
tries, where it is practically as well- 
known as in America. Indeed, its 
celebrity ts such that its copyright name 
*‘Pianola’’ is almost universally, though 
erroneously, used to cover all such 
instruments. 


The Pianola contains a very large 
number of features differentiating it 
from other player-pianos. ‘These are 


pressing his emotions in 
music, his cultivated sen- 
sibilities and critical ap- | 
preciation. | 


Highest Piano 
Quality 
The Pianola differs from 


regular pianos only in that 
it adds to what they have 
its roll-playing feature, 
which is not visible except 
when in use. Its piano 
quality is unequaled at its 
price. It is not possible 
to secure any piano of 
the same grade, with bet- 
ter tone or action, more 
beautiful case, orof greater 
durability. 


PARIS 


Metropolitan Stores: Brooklyn, 11 Flatbush Ave. — 


29 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK—LONDON 


Newark, 897 Broad St. — Bronx, 367 East 149th St. 


AEOLIAN: BRANCHES: 


CHICAGO, 1168S. Michigan Boulevard 
INDIANAPOLIS, 237 N. Penna. Street 


CINCINNATI, 25 West 4th St. 
DAYTON, O., 114 N. Main St. 


ROCHESTER, 38 East Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, 1004 Olive St. 


Representatives in all principal cities of the World. In Canada: Nordheimer Piano & Music Co., Ltd., Toronto 


anata 


eat 
\WF 


covered by more than 300 » 
some basic. : 
The most important of these j 
is known as 


The Metrostyle 


The Metrostyle insures good p 
This is true though the perform 
had no musical training or even 
ous familiarity with music, 

It is obviously desirable to pl 
piano well—with intelligence an 
musical effect—if one is to play 

Most of whatever criticism ha 
directed against player~piano 
been on this score. : 

Such criticism, however, is not 
cable to the real Pianola, beca 


its Metrostyle. The evidence | 


effect from the most authoritatiy 
sical sources, is remarkable jr 
its volume and its finality. 
The features of the genuine Pj 
such as the Themodist, Gra 
Accompaniment, Sustaining Ped 
vice, Temponamic Lever, et ¢ 
all contribute to the same resy 
With the Metrostyle they co 
to make the Pianola an easily ma 
and artistic instrument, for eith 
ginner or artist, and to give 
supremacy in its field which it” 
long enjoyed. | 


* * * 


In almost every large city | 
world there is a Branch of theA 
Company or an accredited repre 
tive handling the Pianola. Either 
inquiries and find if there is one i 
locality or write to us direct. W 
send you such information, det 
this special purchase plan, and gi 
free, a comprehensive book aba 
Pianola. | 


‘‘And you will play—) 
have the sense of | 
feel the fascination | 

| 


GHT almost write the caption 
»ter America. In these high- 
4d times, when fighting is so 
/admirable and desirable than 
host any story, martial or civic, 
4 ess that does not have some- 


( with a better and greater 


| Put your money on America. 
sca. Back America. Believe in 
} man ever yet lost by employ- 
ly. This war is not going to last 
) can even now see beyond and 
smoke curtain; and beyond it 
. The difference between Eu- 
\ erica is the difference between 
und a young man. The young 
Ne left to correct his own mis- 
(human being ever yet has 
sre enough for America, even 
inistakes counted in. 

yt seem either good patriotism 
mess to predict that we shall 
‘mes in this country after the 
t* ought we to expect the best 
2a ever has had. The war is 
ea nation of us and is going to 
yerstand that we are a nation. 
leave us our melting pot done 
cing or with its refractory con- 
‘t. It will leave us with more 
ependence than we have ever 
tvill leave us with a new con- 
‘vy ambition, a new soul. Per- 
, it is not kings or governments 
svar. It may be epochs that 
‘his is the epoch of America. 
yliate result of the war is the 
wledge Americans have gained 
» world and the geography of 
“his knowledge includes their 
also. Cut off from Europe, 
ve been traveling in their own 
mhree years. They never again 
» the same extent in Europe. 
isit Europe after the war— 
dsy, some on business, many 
uosity; but in all likelihood 
ipean tourist travel will never 
_ its former steadiness and vol- 


eld day of European tourist 
me. We have found another 
tr country—our own. That 
t.vel has of late held up very 
h: of earlier years does not show 
illousness, but a national se- 
ur people have traveled, to a 
tt, not for pleasure, but for 
} largest significance of the 
se of American tourist num- 
ly the better appraisement 
puntry. 

tjoutside of this, there are very 
ns reasons that do or might 
h increasing tourist traffic in 
"e national parks themselves, 
éare much better worth seeing 
ly ever were before. They are a 
e ent better handled than they 
pars ago. They are far more 
{more comfortable, than they 
| ny time in the past. 
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n1e Effective Work 


vally been urged*in favor of 
t vel that it was not overexpen- 
i; the hotel service was good; 
nthe sight-seeing country of 
f accommodations were both 
d indifferently comfortable. 
arge is no longer true. 
‘ ot true is due to the good or- 
|| this branch of national serv- 
@ by Secretary Lane, of the 
Jartment, and his assistants 
S$.go. Quietly, without much 
rapets or ruffling of drums, a 
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Tinvolved many difficult prob- 
Mr. Stephen T. Mather, as- 
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e for the motorization of 
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¥ wise and farseeing, and it has 
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time 


r instance, if you will talk 
Hiagement of the Yellowstone 
-) OMpany, which had to scrap 

a million dollars’ worth of 
s and horses—much to the 
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delight of the sheep herders thereabouts, 
who now ride in yellow-wheeled phaétons, 
which cost the Park company two hundred 
and fifty dollars, and themselves not over 
fifty—you will find that, in spite of the 
heavy sum charged off to profit and loss, 
the management would not go back to 
horse transportation now if they had their 
choice and had all their old equipment back 
free of cost. The motor car has made good 
unmistakably on both sides of the game. 

There has been a large increase, since the 
motorization of the parks, in the independ- 
ent travel. You will see all sorts of cars 
from all corners of the earth in all the parks 
now; but the regular tour traffic has had its 
horizon very widely extended also. Speed 
and comfort are two things the American 
traveler is going to have. Once one was 
obliged to go to Europe for both, but that 
is the case no longer; and it is a common 
commercial truth that good goods make 
good when advertised. 

There has been one curious and wholly 
unexpected corollary of the motorization of 
some of the national parks: Yesterday our 
parks were too large. To-day they are 
quite too small; in fact, not half large 
enough! 


More Room for Motors 


Originally it was a hard fight to get the 
national-park idea established in the Amer- 
ican mind. The lumbermen wanted all the 
trees, the settlers wanted all the fish and 
game, and the power companies wanted all 
the streams. Our first parks were fought 
through into life at the time of the old un- 
scrupulous and unregulated accumulation 
of land holdings on the part of individuals 
and corporations. The Government at 
Washington was very stingy with the pub- 
lic and very liberal with the individual. 
That was in the days of Little America. 
But now the same public and the same Gov- 
ernment, once opposed to setting aside 
large grants of land as national pleasure 
grounds, begin to see that not half enough 
was set aside and that to-day we ought to 
have more. : 

The motor car is the reason for this. The 
sheepman and the timberman and the 
water-power man we still have with us, and 
the interests of these are not wholly the in- 
terests of the general public; but the gen- 
eral public to-day is unmistakably in favor 
of more room—that is to say, more room 
for the motor car. 

More than two years ago a movement 
was set on foot to extend far to the eastward 
the boundaries of Sequoia Park, located in 
California in the high Sierras, covering a 
vast and wonderful region of little or no 
commercial value. Farseeing men all knew 
that it ought to be set aside forever as a 
sanctuary for those great trees, whose like 
does not exist in all the world, and which 
could never be replaced. Naturally local in- 
terests were jealous of every tree saved; of 
every water power left unused; of every 
little mountain pasture that might’possibly 
graze a sheep or a cow. 

Moreover, it would cost millions to put 
roads through the high Sierras—so the 
little Americans said, men with no vision. 
In all likelihood a great tract to the east 
and southeast of Sequoia Park presently 
will be set apart for the use of all the 
people, because Greater America always 
has won and will win over Little America. 

In the case of Yellowstone Park this sen- 
timent for enlargement arose very swiftly; 
in fact, it is a matter of but a few months’ 
crystallization. The management calls the 
regular loop circuit of Yellowstone Park— 
the geysers, cascades, and so on—the 
Merry-go-round. Formerly it took a tourist 
about five days to make the round of the 
loop in one of the company’s coaches. The 
development of the eastern and western en- 
trances increased the traffic and necessi- 
tated an exact schedule of daily travel. 

To-day you could make the entire round 
of the immer loop of the Park in a single day 
by motor, though, of course, the actual 
schedule of travel is much longer. This 
gives the tourist much more time to stop 
at any given point of interest, and at once 


eliminates the greatest objection ever made 
against this Park—the cut-and-dried feel- 
ing, the feeling that one was only a bun- 
dle of merchandise handed through on 
schedule. 

But, even so, this motor transportation is 
now always in a state of arrested progress. 
There is wasted energy all the time now. 
Just as before there was not leisure enough, 
there is now more leisure than is good busi- 
ness, either for the traveling public or the 
hotel management. Hence—Greater Yel- 
lowstone. 

In the current session of Congress, Rep- 
resentative Mondell, of Wyoming, will in- 
troduce a bill that at one stroke will remedy 
this curious and swiftly developed situation. 
His bill will extend the limits of Yellow- 
stone Park sixty miles to the southward, 
along the entire southern boundary of the 
present Park. That is Greater Yellowstone. 
It will embrace one of the boldest and most 
striking mountain ranges on this conti- 
nent, and one of the least known—the 
Grand Tetons, at the head of the also un- 
known Jackson’s Hole country. 

It will include the great Government irri- 
gation reservoir known as Jackson’s Lake. 
It will bring into public touch and public 
knowledge one of the grandest scenic re- 
gions in any of the Western States—one 
that has been known for many years to the 
big-game hunters and prospectors, but not 
to the traveling public. 

Jackson’s Hole—that long crooked val- 
ley running for seventy miles along the 
Snake River, with the Tetons for its western 
wall—was as far away as anyone could get. 
It was the last resort of the horse thieves 
and bad men who lingered in the West 
when the buffaloes were swept away. Even 
in late times it has had a worse than sinister 
reputation, now well outlived. 

Times change, and men with them. For 
instance, in earlier years any park-extension 
idea would have seemed a thing unthinka- 
ble. Mr. Mondell lived among men who did 
not believe in forest reserves; who wanted 
all the trees and all the pasture lands—and 
wanted them at once. Their cry was that 
these things were for use. The great and 
spacious West was, in fact, one of the very 
citadels of the Little America notion; and 
that part of the country which has produced 
some of our biggest men has offered us 
some of our smallest ideas. 

But, though Mr. Mondell a few years ago 
would probably have fought the idea of an 
extension of any public park, to-day he fos- 
ters it. This fact alone, without any more 
argument, should speak strongly enough. 
It would seem cheap to congratulate Con- 
gressman Mondell; but perhaps he may be 
glad to know that outsiders have followed 
his record for some years. 


The Old Teton Reserve 


A complication exists in regard to this 
extension, due in part to the curiously mixed 
forms of our state and national administra- 
tion of the public lands. Many years ago 
the United States Government established 
a series of forest reserves running below 
the Park and upon the eastern and western 
sides. 

In part coincident with this forest re- 
serve lay the old Teton Game Reserve. 
This was established not by the National 
Government, but by the state of Wyoming. 
It is permissible to hunt in a forest reserve; 
in fact, that is almost the only place in 
which there is much left to hunt. But hunt- 
ing is entirely forbidden in a state game 
refuge. 

For many years the Teton Reserve has 
been the sole cause of the preservation of 
the great southern herd of elk, the last bul- 
wark against the butchers. There are esti- 
mated to be about twenty thousand head 
of elk in this southern herd. It is not to be 
confused with the upper or Yellowstone 
Park herd, whose range is quite different. 
The Teton herd rarely goes farther north 
at any season of the year than the Heart 
Lake country and the head of the Yellow- 
stone waters, far south in the Park or below 
it. When the snows come in the moun- 
tains in the early fall, this herd moves 


south. By early winter it usually has got as 
far south as the Jackson’s Hole country— 
that is to say, quite south of the old line of 
protection of the Wyoming State Game 
Refuge. 

This has allowed all the settlers and 
hunters who flock into that country along 
the southern edge of the refuge an oppor- 
tunity to commit their great annual butch- 
ery of elk. When the elk get below the old 
refuge line the rifle fire sounds like a cannon- 
ade. There is observance of the law or not, 
as it chances. Everybody gets elk, and 
plenty of them. The wonder is not that 
your guide is able to get you a shot at an 
elk, but that he does not get it sooner. 
Usually he finds a sportsman his elk when 
the hunter begins to get uneasy and to 
show signs of going home and stopping the 
horse hire. 

With a closed shooting date of November 
fifteenth in the Jackson’s Hole country, the 
annual toll of the elk has been so large that 
even the professional outfitters want the 
season to close at November first. This 
date would often leave the great bulk of the 
migrating herd still safe at the end of the 
open season—that is, still north of the line 
of the refuge. 

Taking one year with another, it would 
save thousands of elk. 

But the Wyoming State Reserve is no 
longer a refuge! Last winter that part of 
the refuge was thrown open to shooting 
which includes the headwaters of the Yel- 
lowstone River and the Thoroughfare coun- 
try. 

It embraces all the territory between 
the Yellowstone and the Buffalo, Mink 
Creek and the Enos Lake country. If you 
will look at some of the maps you will see 
some of this country marked Big Game 
Range. It has been one of the most won- 
derful game countries in the world. It was 
our last one. 


The Census of Elk 


It is pointed out that the area mentioned 
above is only a part of the summer range of 
the elk, which desert these very high moun- 
tains before winter sets in. It is argued— 
with that plausibility which attaches to our 
very free handling of natural-history sub- 
jects in Washington—that, though this is 
an apparent benefit to the hunter, it really 
does not hurt the elk! It is perfectly appar- 
ent to any man not drawing a salary for 
being deaf, dumb and blind that this open- 
ing of the old Teton Reserve is simply the 
thin edge of the wedge. Before very long 
we shall be hearing that Wyoming has 
opened forever all the rest of the old Teton 
Refuge. That will be the end. 

In regard to the numbers of the upper or 
Park elk herd, there is a great deal of con- 
fusing testimony. Last spring the famous 
joint count of the upper elk herd in the Park 
was completed by the Forest Service and 
the Biological Survey, working together. I 
understand unofficially that both these au- 
thorities agreed on the count, and made it 
precisely twenty thousand. 

It is very easy to overestimate the num- 
ber of big game. Calling it no more than a 
personal guess, I do not believe there is 
anything like half of twenty thousand elk 
alive in the upper Park herd to-day; and I 
know absolutely that that half is all the 
time threatened by the inroads of sheep in 
all the forest reserves west and north of the 
Park, which formerly was their winter 
range, but where they will no longer go; 
for game will not cross a sheep range— 
much less live on it. 

We may look for a disaster in the upper 
herd any winter now. Indeed, the extreme 
losses of the winter of 1916-17 offer full 
foundation for that prophecy. And now 
comes this disaster, certain and inevitable 
for the great southern herd, so long pro- 
tected by the Teton Reserve. That won- 
derful game region will last about a couple 
of years. If you do not think this way, 
study what happened when Montana 
threw open her Gallatin Game Refuge. 
One year—that was all! 

The Teton Forest Reserve—not the 
Wyoming State Reserve—was the first re- 
serve made by the United States under the 
law of 1891. Even before that time there 
had been an attempt to extend the limits of 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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1 “GIVE ME THIRTY CITIES WITH STRONG, COMFORTABLE BUILDINGS TO HOUSE A MILLION MEN,” SAID UNCLE SAM 
if IN MAY. “HERE THEY ARE,” ANSWERED THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION ON THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 
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| STRONG, DURABLE, MOST REASONABLE IN 
PRICE, SOUTHERN PINE OFFERS TO THE 
AMERICAN CITIZEN, MAN’S GREATEST 


Recognized Merit and Efficiency 


OVERNMENT records show that there is more Southern Pine used th: 


any other wood on earth. The manufacturers of more than six billi 
feet annually of ‘‘The Wood of Service’’ are subscribers to the Southern Pine Associati 
making this organization the strongest of its kind in existence. Its work is pur 
educational, both for its subscribing saw mills and the public in general. 

The Southern Pine Association makes no attempt whatever to influence the amou 
of lumber produced nor the price at which the lumber is sold. Through its various burea 
and departments it is constantly investigating, experimenting, testing and trying t 
products of the great saw mills which it serves. When Southern Pine is found scientifica 
and practically to be the best for any particular use, then and only then does the Southe 
Pine Association advocate its use for that specific purpose. ; 

So perfect is the manufacturing, grading and inspecting system, and so rigid are its rules a 
specifications, that Southern Pine Association grades are recognized as standard by the lea 
ing authorities of the country and the principal users of wood throughout the civilized wor' 


Build of Wood | 


{pees all the ages of the past down to the present momer 


no building material has ever found such universal favor 
WOOD. Time has seen the desire for comfortable homes and the energetic, co 
structive spirit of the American people, gradually decrease our natural supply 
timber. Strange as it may seem, yet true as the product itself, lumber today is t 
least expensive important building commodity on the market. Its cost is amazing 
low as compared with other building materials. And the cost of durable, dependab 
workable Southern Pine, in all its forms, is less than that of any other wood of an 
thing like its high quality. | 

Pound for pound in weight Southern Pine is stronger than steel. The olde 
ships afloat and some of the oldest structures in America are built of wood. Bei 
a non-conductor of heat, cold and moisture, it makes a building easier to keep wa! 
in winter, cooler in summer, and drier at all times, than any other building mater 
known. 


—a 
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| EASILY AND QUICKLY OBTAINED AND ERECTED, 
ENDORSED BY UNDERWRITERS, ADAPTABLE TO 
INSTALLATION AND CHANGE OF INTERIOR; 
; DENSE SOUTHERN PINE HAS MADE OF MILL 
| CONSTRUCTION, THEIDEALINDUSTRIAL PLANT. {| 9 3 


FOR TRESTLES, TIMBERS, BRIDGES AND 
- PILING EVERLASTING, SOUTHERN PINE a | 
: IS -STANDARD, 5 . 
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“SHIPS! GIVE US SHIPS!” COMES THE CRY OF WORLD-WIDE DEMOCRACY, AND TO THE RESCUE GO THOUSANDS 
UPON THOUSANDS OF CARS LOADED WITH GENUINE SOUTHERN PINE SHIP TIMBERS, 
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f Service” | \Lesaeet gl 
Meets World’s Greatest Demands i ————————— 


2+ WITH EVERY COLOR SCHEME, WITHSTAND- © 
7 wa ee | {. For INTERIORS Is THE PRIDE OF HOUSE. 
ISAUSE of the existence of this great and efficient organization, built || || WIVES AND THE CHOICE OF ARCHITECTS. 


ong the lines suggested by the Federal Trade Commission, the United 
t: Government was able within a few hours, after making known its requirements to 
‘uthern Pine Emergency Bureau, to receive the advice that hundreds of carloads of 
«, dry, well-manufactured and carefully graded Southern Pine lumber were on the road 
i different cantonment and army camp sites. 

n this very day and at this very hour and during every hour of every night and every 
i. be heard the hum of the saws and the shouts of the thousands and thousands of 
ill workers as the beautiful, straight, strong Southern Pine timbers are prepared and 
‘ to the ship yards for Uncle Sam’s Emergency Fleet. The members of the Southern 

umergency Bureau may be pardoned for the pride they felt upon receiving the thanks 
opreciation of the Secretary of War and the Council of National Defense, for the 
vable prices and the saving of months of valuable time which would otherwise have 
h equired in filling this—the world’s greatest lumber order. 


-—and Build Now 


JE wartime consumption of Southern Pine is now enormous. In all 


imes there is more Southern Pine exported than any other wood 
rows and the demand for it in Europe is bound to be tremendously increased 
h building up of the devastated countries after the war. K Ask your nearest Retail Lumber Dealer for a 
‘he foregoing facts give us every reason to believe that Southern Pine costs ‘ free copy of any one of the following Southern Pine 
tday than it will in many years to come. Association booklets in which you are interested: 
aat America is the greatest country in the world is due largely to the fact 
ore of her people are home-owners. It has been proven many times that the 
€wner is the most substantial citizen The home is the institution upon which 


HEAVIEST WEAR, ‘REQUIRING LEAST RE- 
PAIR, SOUTHERN PINE PAVING BLOCKS 


NOISELESS, CLEAN, LASTING LONGESTFOR | 
HAVE WON THE CONFIDENCE OF MILLIONS 


0 AUT RETNA 


Service and Economy in Building. 
The Interior of Your Home. 
Beauty Plus Service in Floors. 


‘le founded the world-wide democracy for which America today is shedding The Home Baill Garage: 
£3t blood upon the battle fields of Europe. It is to you who have the desire Smaller Farm Buildings. 
ome—a longing wish that lingers in the heart of every true and patriotic man Implement Sheds. 
\yman—to you we especially bring this message: ““BUILD OF WOOD AND How to Choose and How to Use a Silo. 
1D) NOW.”’ Farm and Home Mechanics. (By U.S. Govt.) 


You may write us direct for any one of the 
following: 
Mill Construction. 


Floors of Service (Wood Blocks). 
What the Cities Say About Creosoted Wood Blocks. 


ferent 


—— 


TAS 


OUR ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL ; 
DEPARTMENTS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
WITHOUT CHARGE, } 


MU ISTAN A. 
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(Conctuded from Page 61) 
Yellowstone Park south and east, in order 
to take in the bold mountain country round 
the head of the Yellowstone—that same 
district marked on the map as Big Game 
Range. But, that being in the day of Little 
America, Congress did not act. None the 
less, Secretary Noble was bold enough to 
set aside this forest reserve as the best 
thing then possible. Of course this did not 
protect the game. 

Therefore we now have an entirely new 
point of view in regard to this whole region, 
embraced in the terms of the Mondell Bill, 
and an idea regarding the bill itself that 
ought to be brought home at once to every 
American voter. 


Hotels for Tourists 


If the extension of Yellowstone Park be 
granted we shall have nearly doubled its 
present area. We shall have made it be- 
yond comparison the greatest wonderland, 
the greatest tourist country and the great- 
est game country in all the world. 

Now since so many  things—good 
things—can be urged in favor of this park 
extension; since many years ago it was 
planned by officials in Washington; since 
it will add to the net assets of the country 
and our nation—why not have it? There 
seems to be not one argument against it, 
except such as may be advanced by many 
brutish elk butchers or a very few scattered 
hay ranchers. 

The immediately practical benefit to the 
nonsporting traveler is that he will get 
twice as much for his money as he formerly 
did. He may take two weeks or may more 
fully employ one week, and in that time 
may more than double the enjoyment he 
should have had up to now in Yellowstone 
Park. He may do all this in absolute com- 
fort and with greater speed than was possi- 
ble ever before. 

There is a fine motor road existing now 
below the Park into the Jackson’s Hole 
country. You may ride directly to the 
Government dam at the foot of the Grand 
Tetons in your own car any day you like, 
even now—though not everyone knows 
that; but you cannot, as yet, have very 
good accommodations, outside of one or 
two professional hunters’ camps. Realizing 
this latter fact the Yellowstone Park Hotel 
Company has agreed to put up the proper 


P AT Slocumses,” said Viney to 

Uncle Peter, “‘ev’ybody’s busy doin’ 

sumpin fo’ de wah. De Cunnel am 
out sellin’ lib’ty bombs; May’s jined de 
Red Crost sewin’ bee; Mistah Robe’t am 
head of de Home P’serve Gyahds; an’ Mis’ 
Fanny am pres’dent of de Food Convuhsa- 
tion S’ciety.” 

“Food Convuhsation S’ciety?’’ Uncle 
Peter turned a puzzled gaze upon Viney. 
“Fit do seem funny dat you has to jine a 
s’ciety to have food convuhsation. Why, 
hit seem lak to me dat de onlies’ kind er 
convuhsation I heahs dese days am ’bout 
food.” 

‘Mis’ Fanny,” responded Viney, ‘‘was 
splainin’ to me *bout dis heer s’ciety; an’ 
she say dat one er de things hit means am 
dat de mo’ cawn bread we eats, de quicker 
de wah gwine to be winned.”’ 

Uncle Peter smacked his lips. 

“‘Kin de men b’long to dat s’ciety?”’ he 
asked with heightened interest. 

“Ev’ybody kin b’long,”’ Viney told him. 
“De idea am fo’ to sen’ all de wheat ’crost 
de sea whut kin be spared, an’ fo’ de folks 
ovah heer to use up de cawn.”’ 

“Maybe dem folks ovah yondah whar de 
fightin’s gwine on ain’t nevah tasted hoe- 
cake, ner cawn flip-flaps. ’Caze ef dey had, 
dey’d want us to keep de wheat an’ give 
?em de cawn.”’ 

“JT don’ know nothin’ bout dat part,” 
Viney told him, ‘“‘’cep’n’ hit’s one er de 
things whut goes ‘long wid food convuhsa- 
tion.” 

“Did Mis’ Fanny git up dat s’ciety?”’ 
asked Uncle Peter. 

“No; Mis’ Fanny say hit was agonized 
by a gen’]’man up in Wash’n’on. Dis heer 
Mistah Whoever say dat, onless dis coun- 
try cuts down on hits rashuns, hit ain’t 
gwine to git thoo whoopin’ de Ge’mans fo’ 
a long time.” 


? 
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chalets and hotels round Jackson’s Lake, at 
the foot of the Grand Tetons, as soon as the 
extension shall be declared by Congress. 

After that is done there will remain only 
the building of a second leg of this lower 
loop—a motor road running from Jackson’s 
Lake northeast, up Pacifie Creek, across the 
famous Two-Ocean Pass, and down Atlantic 
Creek to the eastward. Thence the road 
would cross the Yellowstone River toward 
its upper waters; and, leaving the great 
sea of Yellowstone Lake in full view on the 
left for many miles, would break through 
the shallow rim of mountains east of that 
lake and join the regular park route not far 
from its junction with the Sylvan Pass or 
eastern entrance road. This leg of the new 
loop would perhaps come in somewhere 
near Turbid Lake, about a mile from this 
junction. 

There would then be a double motoring 
loop in Yellowstone Park, with something 
like twice as much good motor road as now 
exists. The entire trip through either loop, 
or both loops, could be made about as one 
liked. A party traveling from Henry Lake, 
Idaho, got to Old Faithful Inn before noon, 
left Old Faithful at about two o’clock and 
arrived at the Jackson’s Lake Dam that 
same afternoon—a journey of about a hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles in all—with 
plenty of time tospare. Itis about seventy- 
five miles from Old Faithful to the foot of 
Jackson’s Lake—five days by pack train 
and not five hours by motor car. 

Millions of dollars have been expended 
by the United States Government on the 
roads of Yellowstone Park, and never has 
road money been better expended. Briga- 
dier General Hiram Chittenden, U. S. A., 
was an engineer with a special gift for mak- 
ing roads. His undying monument exists 
to-day in the mountain-road system of Yel- 
lowstone Park. The building of the missing 
leg of this lower loop would be a bagatelle 
compared to some of the construction work 
in the Park proper. 


Wyoming’s Opportunity 


Greater Yellowstone would not be a 
waste, but a saving and an increase. It is 
easy to see that Wyoming would make far 
more money with this enlarged Park than 
she ever could without it. Do you suppose 
Wyoming would wipe out the old Yellow- 
stone Park now if she could? Not any more 


“How come we kin lick ’em sooner by 
goin’ hongry?’’ Uncle Peter’s expression 
was incredulous. 

“Man!” exclaimed Viney. ‘“You’s 
’nough to give a pusson de ne’vous presper- 
ation! Ain’t you done heerd nothin’ ’tall 
*bout de Newnited States sendin’ hits super- 
flupus p’ojuce to Englum an’ Franch fo’ to 
feed de sojers an’ de folks ovah yondah? 
Ain’t none er de white ladies been roun’ to 
yo’ house to splain?”’ 

Uncle Peter shook his head. 

“Ef dey has, Campsey ner de chillen 
ain’t say nothin’ to me ’bout hit.”’ 

““Dey done been to see me,’’ Viney in- 
formed him, ‘‘an’ dey talked to me ’bout 
savin’ ev’y scrap er vittles an’ not wastin’ no 
food, an’ ax me would I take de pledge to 
go widout meat one day in de week! Well, 
I tol’ ’em I hadn’t had a mossel er meat in 
de house fo’ foah days nohow; but I 
thanked ’em fo’ de compliment.”’ 

Viney paused thoughtfully. 

“De onlies’ thing I ain’t got used to,’ 
she continued, ‘‘’bout dis heer food convuh- 
sation am de way Mis’ Fanny’s tuck to 
nosin’ roun’ *bout me takin’ a li’) snack 
home at night when I’s done wukkin’ at 
huh house. You knows, Uncle Peter, dat 
Mis’ Fanny ain’t nevah been picayunish 
wid vittles as long as we’s been wukkin’ fo’ 
huh. Co’se J didn’ always ax huh could I 
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than that Park would go back to horse 
transportation if it could. Give her Greater 
Yellowstone and she inevitably will be- 
come Greater Wyoming. 

This new country has some fine cascades 
visible from the roadway— Moose Falls, the 
Lewis Falls, and others. As one rides he 
may see the dark flood of the Lewis River 
and the augmenting volume of the Snake 
River winding their way through the 
mountains—historic but unknown water- 
ways. Lewis Lake lies at the side of the 
road, a beautiful sheet of mountain water. 
Shoshone Lake is but a few miles back of 
Lewis Lake and can easily be reached by 
trail or motor road. There are a thousand 
interesting horseback trails. 

Jackson’s Lake, once a deep clear moun- 
tain lake, is an unsightly piece of water 
now, because the Government has ruined 
thousands of acres of timberlands by back- 
ing up the waters above the great reclama- 
tion dam. But it lies just at the foot of the 
magnificent Grand Tetons, whose peaks, 
since the earliest fur-trading days, have 
always been held to be among the most 
widely known feature of the Western moun- 
tain landscape. You can see the Three 
Peaks from the valley of Henry Lake—the 
source of the west fork of the Snake River— 
a distance of a hundred and sixty miles. 
The old voyageurs saw them as far away or 
farther when coming in from the east and 
south to the old rendezvous, and always 
called them the first sight of the Rockies. 


Unexplored Mountains 


There are peaks among the Tetons that 
have never been ascended by any human 
being. In regard to the Grand Teton peak, 
there is controversy even yet as to priority 
and validity of ascent. On Mount Moran, 
midway of the range, there are a dozen 
glaciers. No one seems to know what lies 
on the west side of this mountain range. 
One of these glaciers, perhaps five thousand 
feet above the level of Jackson’s Lake, 
tantalizingly invites the mountain climber, 
as some half dozen of our party of explorers 
can attest, who made the ascent of the 
glacier, but did not get back to camp before 
midnight. It has under it an ice cave forty 
feet high and a hundred feet long; its 
mouth forms a weird and wonderful frame 
for a vast landscape of lake and forest and 
mountain. 
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take de vittles home. Ef dey wuz a few 
slices o’ ham lef’ in de ’frig’raider, er some 
aigs no one wuzn’t usin’, er a mite o’ sugah 
I happen’ to need fo’ to make my quinch 
p’serbs, er a li’l’ sumpin lak dat—why, I 
jes’ borried offen Mis’ Fanny an’ ain’t said 
nothin’ ’bout hit. De Slocumses wouldn’ 
’a’ missed hit no mo’ dan you er me’d miss 
a eyelash. 

“Well, heer de yuther night I wuz gittin’ 
ready to come on home, when Mis’ Fanny 
walks out in de kitchen. I wasn’ lookin’ fo’ 
huh, ’cause she ain’t nevah been in de habit 
0’ comin’ back aftah meals. I had jes’ put 
my cape on an’ wuz gittin’ ready to tie up 
de bun’!’ er vittles I had wropped up in 
paper. I stahted to grab fo’ hit when Mis’ 
Fanny walked in; but she seen hit befo’ I 
could hide hit undah my cape. Huh eyes 
jes’ bo’ed thoo de wrappin’. Hit sort o’ 
made me oneasy. 

“““ Honey,’ I says, ‘whut you doin’ back 
in de kitchen dis time 0’ evenin’, way fum 
de Cunnel? You knows he always lak to 
have you roun’ him when he’s home.’ Mis’ 
Fanny ain’t seem to heah me. ‘Viney,’ 
she say, sort o’ sharplike—’tain’t often I 
heahs Mis’ Fanny use dat tone—‘ whut has 
you got in dat bun’l’?’ Well, she ax meso 
onexpected dat I tole de trufe. ‘Hit’s some 
supper, Mis’ Fanny,’ I says, ‘dat I ain’t had 
time to eat heer; so I’m totin’ hit home.’ 
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It is said that Moran has 
ascended. I do not know. You 
this region almost unexplored, he 
though historically old and long well } 
to adventurous souls, it is practical), 
side the knowledge of the general tra 
public. 

There are some roads that come in 
the west, and the southbound road fro 
Park extends down the valley to qd 
rail connection on that side also; but 
who use these roads do so infrequent! 
are relatively few in number. ; 


Wonderful Climbing 


There is not a more inviting mor 
region for the climber, for there ig ; 
treme ruggedness about the Teton; 
makes them even more austere tha 
bold crags of Glacier Park. Like the: 
tains of the St. Mary’s country, they; 
up directly from the level about the 
they seem extraordinarily high. In 
Yellowstone Park proper there is nc 
like them. Indeed, the Yellowstone 
scape often lacks interest, because 
itself so high a table-land that no mor 
projects much above the general level 

The Tetons, on the contrary, rus 
bold, savage, ragged, crenelated. The 
simply stunning mountains. No on 
painted them. No one has told their ; 
No one knows them. They stand, bro 
their wild children, waiting for us to 
them imperishable monuments to a | 
and better Americanism. | 

Congressman Mondell, of Wyo 
never in all his career did anything | 
to put his state—and himself—on th 
than the introduction of what Ihopea 
will be known not only as the Monde 
but as the Mondell Law. 

Greater Yellowstone; Greater 
ming; above everything else, Greater 
ica—they are all on the cards to-day 
all should swiftly be placed on the 
Even in these strained times Congres: 
pause for the moment necessary to 
this action; for the Government o 
United States is surely sufficiently 1 
tated to look confidently beyond the: 
war even now, knowing that after it 
must arise a greater and better Americ 

Let us hope that America will be 
pared for war at any time, and for pea 
the time. 


An’ I thought dat’d be de end of hit. 


no. ‘Open de bun’l’,’ says Mis’ F: 
‘I wants to.see ef you ‘lowed yo’se’f 
to eat.’ Dey wuzn’t nothin’ else to di 
open hit; so I done hit.” 
“T’s plum’ s’prised at Mis’ Fanny!” | 
Peter interjected. “‘ Whut wuzin debut 
“Dey wuzn’t nothin’ but half a chi 
an’ a loaf 0’ bread Mis’ Fanny didn’t, 
an’ a pat o’ butter, an’ a couple 0 
chops, an’ three roastin’ ears, an’ de: 
taters whut was lef’ fum suppah—an 
odds an’ en’s lak dat.”’ 
Uncle Peter grunted. _ 
“Whut de matter wid de white! 
anyhow, dat dey ain’t lak dey use t 
Whut Mis’ Fanny say?” sy 
‘Mis’ Fanny was as mad as a ho 
answered Viney in an aggrieved tone. | 
tol’ me hit twusn’t no use in huh eo 
Food Convuhsation §’ciety when dey: 
leak goin’ on in huh kitchen. | 
“““Mis’ Fanny,’ I says, ‘dis aint no. 
A leak’s sumpin’ whut’s wasted—jes } 
wasted. None er dese heer ( 
to be wasted. No’m! Dey’s 
good cause. Why, Mis’ Fan 
‘I ain’t had no meat in de — 
Friday, when Henry Clay’s ho 
home a piece o’ bacon he m 
fum somewheres. De food no 
expensable dat me an’ Isom 
keep de chillen’s stummicks ™ 
De white ladies whut come to 
yuther day tol’ me how all d 
an’ black, got to be mo’ ’co’ 
food fum now on. But, 
didn’t know dat de mos’ of 
don’t usually have ’nough fo 
cal. So dat’s why I’m carry 
home, honey. ’Cause ef I's 
de Food Convuhsation S’a 
have ’nough food in de hous 
convuhsation wid!’”’ ; 
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Del Monte brings to you the finest fruits 


that can be cultivated in the finest orchards in 


: the whole sunny state of California, and 
‘such vegetables as only the most favored 
‘garden sections can grow. 


‘Del Monte stands for canning methods that 
(retain all the natural goodness and flavor of 
\these delicious and wholesome fruits and 
vegetables—packed and backed by men and 
women who have devoted their whole lives 
to this one line of work. 


Del Monte canned fruits and vegetables bring 
‘the very sunshine of California to your table. 
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You will find so many attractive ways to use 
them—in dainty desserts and tasty salads, in 
fact you will find helpful menu suggestions 
in the whole Del Monte line, for it includes 
not only canned fruits and vegetables, but 
prunes, raisins, catsup, jams, jellies and pre- 
serves—all Del Monte in quality. 


No wonder the red Del Monte shield on 
every package has come to mean to millions 
of housewives a definite assurance of quality 
and satisfaction, and it is likewise your guar- 
antee if you insist upon the Del Monte brand. 
At leading grocers’ everywhere. 


“GOOD THINGS TO EAT”—a 64 page book in colors of new and unusual 
recipes. This book, by the well-known cooking expert, Marion Harris Neil, is a 
revelation of the innumerable ways of preparing tempting and delicious desserts and 
salads from Del Monte canned fruits and vegetables. 
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CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


Send ro cents in stamps 


San Francisco, California 
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Before I go any further I want you to know that I’m 
an actual Willard Service man. The picture above is 
my real portrait. Thousands of car owners know me, 
and will recognize it. I’m selected by the Willard 
organization to represent Willard Service, and I’m 
going to tell you exactly what we mean when we talk 
about our standard of service. 


First: meeting every customer more than half way, 
being really glad to see him, and glad to help him. 


Second: being properly equipped to help—thor- 
oughly trained and experienced in all brands of 
battery care, construction and repair. 


Third: maintaining a real station, in a good location, 
with space in which to do business properly. 
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Fourth: showing the car owner how to care for his 
battery and how to avoid things that will injure it and 
shorten its life. 


Fifth: being businesslike, to base fair and just 
charges on knowledge of actual costs, to give good 
returns for every penny, and to carry an adequate 
stock of new batteries, rental batteries and repair parts. | 


Of course, we’re human, and we’re not all of us 100% 
all of the time; but we are honestly and sincerely 
striving to live up to our standard. We believe Willard | 
Service is the most reliable battery service in America 
and we’re making it better every day. | 


We welcome your suggestions. 


Willard Service. 


avy battery went noisily past him. 
tno attention. For the last week 
atteries had been coming from the 
ary day in such numbers as to give 
ye rumor that the Germans were 
a retreat. The farmer’s bitter 
n was the product of a long series 
rumors and their corollaries of 
. The column of motor lorries 
loaded high with balks of timber, 
s of barbed wire and other engi- 
res. Behind them an interminably 
mn of field artillery approached. 
rmer could make nothing of the 
onations save that a battery had 
ly placed in position nearer than 
he town. ; { j 
ly he heard a voice behind him, 
;name in accents of alarm. It was 
lad who should have been working 
,orses in the fields. 
ieur Delavigne! Monsieur Dela- 
hey have shot the horses! They 
the horses!” 
mer turned on him sharply. 
she horses? Qui-ca?”’ 
oches!—the Germans!”’ The lad 
substituted the politer designa- 
ad unwarily forgotten in the ex- 
of the moment. The vernacular 
efor public use. He entered upon 
icoherent story of the incident, 
yy the side of the farmer, who 
rriedly in blazing wrath toward 
of the outrage. 
vere working in the big field, 
4st at the end of the furrow, 


2m. They laughed, m’sieu —— 
; moment Marie came running 


‘er stopped—immediately con- 
a new calamity. ‘“‘They are 
the trees! They are cutting 
srees in the orchard!” 
ivigne did not ask who. There 
t on the ‘‘they”’ which was 
rindicative. The blood rushed to 
Tis fingers clawed at the palms of 
his fists worked in an overmas- 
2, His existence was crumbling 
. He turned and ran toward the 
jIt had been the pride of his 
is grandfather; it was now his. 
a1 man runs to fend off disaster. 

ed round the house to where the 
of whitewashed tree trunks 
i the spring sunshine. The or- 
filled with German soldiers furi- 
ork, and resounded to the thuds 
y\xes. The Germans were not cut- 
xes down. They had not time for 
‘ly were deeply gashing all round 
1, so that the trees would inevita- 
‘o the farmer it was the equiva- 
(id-blooded murder. 


0 Even the Cow Spared 


ed at the nearest man with a 
uw; himself upon him in a struggle 
i aytheax. Foramoment the two 
ed, evenly matched, the farmer 
‘intelligible sounds, the German 
Then another German aimed a 
{> farmer with the back of an ax, 
Ji; missing his head, struck his 
T idfelled him to the ground. He 
efelt his right arm useless, and 
sd igely at the two men who stood 
mjmiling in their comfortable su- 
y, A German officer sauntered up, 
21 close-buttoned, monocle dan- 
Crisp, decisive French he ordered 
‘out of the orchard; in his own 
; 2 brutally ordered his men to get 
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rwork. The Frenchman looked 
W: the eyes of a man who despairs 
¢a weapon that will kill. 

1 Marie ran up, assisted the 
9 s feet and supported him, dazed 
ly, out of the orchard. His wife 
inng toward him, so preoccupied 
m news that she did not at first 
S ondition. 

ii Henri! They have killed the 
7 have killed the cow! Oh! 

U what is it that they have done? 
$ that they have done to you?” 
her arms round him, pushing 
ejrvants. They stood speechless, 
one another, man and wife, 
§}: an unexpected flood of disas- 
"stood locked, paralyzed, for a 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


long moment before the woman let her face 
drop suddenly on her husband’s breast in 
an outburst of tears. This was ruin—de- 
liberately inflicted. In the shock of it their 
numbed brains sought no explanation. 

The voice of the old woman roused them: 

“Henri! Henri! Elise! Elise! Quickly, 
quickly!” 

She was out of sight, in the courtyard. 
Alarmed they hastened toward her. She 
stood clutching another old woman, who 
spoke with excited volubility. At the ap- 
pearance of her son-in-law she turned and 
cried in triumph: 

“Henri! Henri! Les Boches s’en vont! 
Les Boches s’en vont!’’ She shouted the 
opprobrious name with a wild indifference 
to the German soldiers in the courtyard. 
“They are going everywhere—every- 
where!”’ 

The farmer listened to the first few sen- 
tences of the old woman who had brought 
the news. Then, reinvigorated with an 
incredible hope, he dashed to the gateway. 

The street was blocked with the long 
column of field artillery, immobile until 
some obstruction in the town was cleared. 
The limbers were piled high with packages; 
the gunners who sat upon them were gloomy 
and silent, their long pipes hanging from 
their mouths. Behind them the road to the 
westward was packed with troops. On par- 
allel roads he saw the dust of marching 
columns. A dense smoke was welling out of 
the isolated farmhouse in the near distance. 

Coupled with the old woman’s intelli- 
gence these signs were decisive. He flung 
his arm into the air, forgetting his pain. 


German Barbarities 


“Tt is the retreat!” he cried. “‘The re- 
treat at last! Come all of you and look! 
The retreat!”’ 

He could find no other words to express 
his joy. The entire household crowded 
round him at the gateway. Even Marie- 
Louise toddled out, clutching at her moth- 
er’s hand. 

The old woman who had brought the 
news began to sob and recommenced the 
recital of her wrongs. It was her farmhouse 
that was now whelmed in dense smoke 
yonder. 

“Tam ruined!” she moaned. “‘ Ruined!”’ 

“Ruined!” cried the farmer. ‘‘So am I. 
But what matters? What does anything 
matter? They are retreating—retreating! 
We shall be France once more—France! 
Oh, ma femme!’’ He kissed her. ‘‘ France! 
France! Freedom!” 

At that moment a squad of infantry, led 
by an officer, came up the street toward 
them from the town, just finding room to 
pass by the stationary artillery. 

The squad halted at a sharp word of 
command. The group of peasants at the 
gateway, intoxicated with the prospect of 
deliverance, scarcely saw them, perceived 
only the long columns heading eastward. 
Only Marie, the servant, giggled at the 
Gefreite Hans Kellner, stolid in the near 
ranks. 

The officer barked out his orders. 

“Kellner! Take two men! Escort that 
man to the square!”’ He pointed at the 
farmer. 

The Gefreite Hans Kellner stepped out of 
the ranks. 

“Zu Befehl, Herr Leutnant!” he said, and 
saluted. 

A moment later the farmer found him- 
self in the powerful grasp of two soldiers. 
The shriek from his wife was simultaneous. 

“March!” cried Kellner, raising his 
rifle. 

The farmer stared round him in horror 
and despair, stunned by this pitiless re- 
versal of fortune. The blue sky seemed 
black. His eyes rested on the flashing bay- 
onet, the ugly little dark hole of the rifle 
muzzle close against his face. The menace 
held them fascinated. 

With a wild cry his wife sprang at the 
gefreite, clutching at his weapon. 

“Ht toi, Hans Kellner! Quw’est-ce que tu 
penses a faire?’’ She used the second per- 
son singular, as she would to a servant, to 
this man whom she had many times ordered 
to chop wood and to perform a dozen other 
menial tasks. 1 

The German thrust her from him with a 
violent hand. He bulked huge, stolid, ter- 
ribly impersonal. . 

“March!” he commanded, and there 
was no disputing the order. 
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Like a condemned man the farmer moved 
away between his guards. With another 
shriek his wife threw herself at the officer 
and clamored: ‘Why? Why? Why? What 
are they going to do?” She fell on her 
knees to him. 

The officer turned his back on her as 
though she did not exist, issued further 
orders to his squad. The young woman got 
up, panting, wild-eyed. She was unaware 
that she held the tiny Marie-Louise tightly 
clutched by the hand. She saw her hus- 
band disappearing down the street, along 
the endless line of guns and limbers where 
the artillerymen sat aloft, immobile like 
barbaric gods; cruelly indifferent. 
sprang after him, dragging the now whim- 
pering child by the hand. In a haze of 
perception she heard her old mother curs- 
ing the German officer behind her. 

The three Germans and their prisoner 
marched steadily down the long street into 
the town. Other captives preceded them, 
and others were brought out of the houses 
as they passed. Mme. Delavigne hastened 
to keep up, deaf to the cries of Marie-Louise, 
pulled off her feet. 

They reached the square just as the 
artillery commenced to move again. At its 
farther end was a mass of male civilians, 
guarded by German soldiers with fixed 
bayonets. Covering the mass were two 
machine guns on their low tripods. The 
men who squatted by the weapons ready 
to work them laughed to one another at 
the comic despair of some of the men in the 
crowd. 

At the near end of the square was a mass 
of women, soldiers walking up and down in 
front of them, shouting at the females in 
exasperation at the shrieks and cries. Be- 
tween the two masses was a group of 
superior officers, calmly chatting. One, who 
had seated himself on the head of the pros- 
trate statue, was flicking dust from his 
riding boots. 

The farmer was led across the square 
toward the mass of his compatriots. His 
wife dodged a German soldier and essayed 
to follow him. Instantly a rough grasp 
fastened upon her shoulder and pulled her 
back. She strove toward her husband, 
fighting like a wildcat with her one free 
hand. 

“Henri! Henri!’ she shrieked. 

The captive, firmly held by his guards, 
turned his head with an effort. 

“Adieu, mafemme!”’ heshouted. ‘Adieu! 
Pe brave!” She had a last glimpse of his 

ace. 

The young woman felt herself dragged 
away, heard a brutal voice shouting gut- 
tural threats into her ear. A piercing cry 
from Marie-Louise brought her to realiza- 
tion of the little one whose hand she grasped. 
The child was torn away from her. She let 
it goin the infant’s yell of pain at the 
strain upon the tiny arm. An instant later 
the mother was flung violently into the 
mass of weeping women.. She saw the child 
carried, kicking and struggling, by a burly 
German soldier, to the corner of the square. 
She fainted. 


Families Separated 


In the center the group of German su- 
perior officers continued their calm con- 
versation. One replied to a question. 

“No,” he said. ‘“‘They go to quite dif- 
ferent destinations—the men to one place, 
the women to another.” 

The entire group turned to watch the 
first batch of male civilians marched off to 
the railway station. Hans Kellner stolidly 
marched his men up the hill again to the 
farmstead. On the road they passed Marie, 
the servant, weeping hysterically, being 
pushed along with several other distracted 
women toward the square. Their conduc- 
tors joked at them in debased French. 
The gefreite reported to his officer, was 
received with a curt nod. 

“And the woman?”’ asked the lieutenant. 

‘“With the other women in the square, 
Herr Leutnant.”’ 

“So! I expected that. Pity the servant 
did not go as well. It would have saved an 
escort.”’ He gave further orders. 

As the gefreite entered the courtyard the 
old grandmother sprang at him, held him 
with gripping fingers. Her face was star- 
tling in its wild ‘despair. - 

‘“Marie-Louise!”’ she shrieked. ‘‘ Marie- 
Louise! Where is she?” 


(Concluded on Page 70) 
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RUST is the ruination of good tools. 


3-in-One Oil positively prevents rust. 


Use it regularly and often. Then your 
tools will keep bright and clean—work 
smoothly and easily—hold sharp edges 
longer. Every tool in your kit needs 


The High Quality Tool Oil 


Lubricates perfectly the action parts of 
automatic tools. Never—never—gums 
or collects dirt as inferior oils do. 


Put a little 3-in-One on a soft cloth. 
Rub over all your edge tools both be- 
fore and after using. Rust can’t form if 
you do this. Wipe saw blades—makes 
?em work fine and dandy. Clean and 
polish the wooden handles, too. 


A few drops of 3-in-One on your oil- 
stone makes the sharpening of small 
cutting tools quicker and easier. Try it. 


3-in-One Oil is sold at all good stores 
in 50c, 25c, 15c bottles; also in 25c 


Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE 


The 3-in-One Dic- 
tionary tells of a great 
many other valuable 
uses. Write us for a 
copy—and a liberal 
sample of 3-in-One 
Oil—both sent free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL Co. 
165 EUT. Broadway, New York 
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SMALL MOTORS FOR 


Cooking over a hot stove, treadling 
a sewing machine, ironing with irons 
that must be heated by flame and 
changed every few minutes—these 
old-fashioned methods of doing house- 
hold tasks are rapidly taking their 
place with the tallow candle, the 
spinning-wheel and a legion of other 
antiquated devices. 


Never wholly satisfactory or effi- 
cient, they are steadily retreating 
before modern methods made possi- 
ble by applying electricity to the 
needs of the household. 


What up-to-date woman doesn’t 
want up-to-date labor-saving, time- 
saving, money-saving means of doing 
her household duties? 
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HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE; 


Modern rays for Modern Days 


What up-to-date woman wouldn't 
value as a Christmas gift a Westing- 
house Electric Iron, which is always 
ready at the turn of a switch, which 
doesn’t have to be heated over a 
flame and which stays hot; a Westing- 
house Sew-Motor, which makes an 
electric machine of any ordinary 
sewing-machine; or a Westinghouse 
Toaster-Stove and Percolator, which 
enable her to cook at the table? 


And these are but a few of many 
Westinghouse and Westinghouse- 
Equipped appliances for Christmas 
gifts. They’re no less handsome be- 
cause they’re useful and made to 
last, nor expensive though they’re 
so desirable. 


December 
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WNew Gifts to Lighten Old Lasks 


Look over this list of Westinghouse 
Christmas gifts, then see them at any 
Westinghouse dealer’s. Sold by light 
and power companies, electrical deal- 
ers, department and hardware stores: 


_Toaster-Stove—A complete table stove that 
will broil meat, fry eggs, ham or potatoes, make 
griddle cakes and toast—in short, do the work of a 
double-burner gas stove. Price $7.00. (Prices of 
all articles listed here slightly higher in the West and 
South and in Canada.) 


Turnover Toaster—Makes two pieces of toast 
at a time and turns it at a touch of a little knob, 
preventing burning of fingers. Toast is crisp and 
hot when wanted, and no more need be made than 
Is really desired. Price $5.50. 


Percolator—Not only convenient but also un- 
usually satisfactory as a means of making good cof- 
fee. Begins to operate in less than one minute after 
Current is turned on. Prices $8.00 to $13.00. 


_ drons—Eliminate the stove and changing of 
irens. Make possible ironing anywhere there’s a 
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lamp socket. Three sizes, 3-lb., 6-lb.,and 8-lb. Prices 
$4.00 to $6.50. 


Carling Iron—No woman’s dressing table is 
completely equipped without an electric curling iron. 
Requiresno flame. Cleanandeconomical. Price $4.50. 


Sew-Motor—A small motor that attaches to 
any sewing-machine and makes treadling unneces- 
sary. Runs a day for a few cents’ worth of current. 
Price $16.50. 


Milk-Warmer—A gift the mother of an infant 
will appreciate. It’s the most convenient way to 
warm the baby’s milk. Price, including bottle and 
nipple, $8.50. 


Warming Pad—A big improvement over the hot- 
water bottle. No water to leak out or get cold. ,Heat 
regulator keeps it constantly warm and makes it en- 
tirely safe. Made in two sizes. Prices $4.50 and $8.00. 


Polishing and Sharpening Motor—Cleans the 
silverware in a fraction of the time required by the 
usual method. Quickly puts a keen edge on the 
household cutlery and performs other services. 
Prices $42.00 to $65.00. 


Those desiring more expensive gifts should see the 
Westinghouse Automatic Electric Range—a present 
any woman would prize. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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‘The Ideal Gift: 
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Running Water :, 


No Splashing }; | 
Keeps Tub Clean. 


FITS ANY FAUCET 


| Give This Practical 


Gift of Lasting Pleasure 


Knickerbocker 


Bath Spray-Brush 
‘Enjoy the Delights of a Real TONIC Bath 


You'll feel renewed—different than after any other bath 
you've ever had. Hundreds of hollow rubber teeth massage 
and cleanse the impurities from every pore. Stimulates 
circulation, Invigorates. Makes your whole body glow. 
You bathe in fresh running water—any temperature de- 
@ sired—the only sanitary way. Great for children—and every- 

body. It's fun, health and cleanliness. For shampooing 

the Spray-Brush is unexcelled. Its 

staunch, flexible teeth penetrate the < ; SS 

heaviest hair, massage the scalp, 7 es + : 

, 7) 
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and clean, flowing water washes 
away all soap, dirt and dandruff. 
It's quick—no tub to fill. Fits | 
hand—flexible to body. Wear | 
fully guaranteed. Lasts years. 


$1.75, $2.50, $3.50, $5 
De Luxe Set $6 


\ 
Don't wait. Get one today—at 
Dealers or order direct. 


WS 
KNICKERBOCKER MFG.CO. 
229 West Schiller St., Chicago 
Send for Free Booklet, “A Knickerbocker 
Bath."’ It tells how and when to bathe. 
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WATER FLOWS 


Nane—— = Se THROUGH HUN- 
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Worn by men of action, permit perfect freedom 
of movement. ey make trousers hang just 
right, cannot strain or pull when you stoop or 
lean. The famous double crown roller makes 
the KADY supreme for comfort and style. 
Buy a pair, wear a week, and if you are not satis- 
fied, dealer will return money. 


i Avoid substitutes ; look for name KADY on buckles. 
50 cents and 75 cents at leading dealers’. 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO., Mansfield, Ohio 


Snug Comfort for Tired Feet 


A seasonable gift for the 
army or navy man 


Parker’s 
Arctic 


KID Warm, 
restful, 
healthful, for 
bed-chamber, 
bath, sickroom. 
Socks Easier than stiff- 
sole slippers. Worn 


Pet ag See ey in rubber boots absorb per- 
Al spiration. Made of knitted fab- 
ric lined with soft wool fleece. Washable, 
unshrinkable. Parker's name in every pair. In all 

sizes at dealers or sent postpaid for 50 cents a pair. 


J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. F,25 JAMES ST., MALDEN, MASS. 
Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Wit i! 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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(Concluded from Page 67) 

The German stared at her stupidly for an 
instant. The child? 

“Zais bas!’? he said brutally, 
wrenched himself away from her. 

The old woman screamed, rushed toward 
the gateway. German soldiers barred her 
exit. 

Within the house the men lately billeted 
upon the premises were working joyously 
at their task of destruction. Laughing 
faces appeared at the windows as they 
flung out articles of furniture and clothing. 
Other men were dragging out straw from 
the barns, mingling it in a great heap with 
the furniture thrown into the courtyard. 

The old woman, endowed suddenly with 
the fierce energy of the insane, rushed from 
one group to another, hampering though 
she did not stay their work. Exasperated 
by this annoyance, some of the soldiers 
seized her, forced her into a chair that had 
been flung into the courtyard, tied her into 
it. But her tongue was not stilled. Her 
vociferation grew unbearable. They gagged 
her. She sat there, bound, a towel across 
the lower part of her face, gazing at them 
as they sprinkled oil liberally over the heap 
and about the barns and house. The fire 
commenced with choking volumes of smoke. 


and 


The Drunken Destroyers 


The three battalions labored furiously in 
an orgy of destruction. They worked in 
little groups, hacking, smashing, applying 
the torch. Slaughtered animals encum- 
bered the courtyards of the houses on the 
outskirts. Dogs dashed down the streets, 
yelping in panic, their tails between their 
legs. Heavy explosions shook the air and 
earth. Great masses of smoke rose above 
the roofs, rolled down the streets. There 
was an incessant fusillade from rifle car- 
tridges left by careless soldiers in their blaz- 
ing billets. The Germans shouted and 
laughed at the constant reports, blurred to 
personal danger by their libations at the 
broached wine casks, the snatched bottles 
from the litter of broken glass on the floors 
of the shops. The calmly strutting officers 
permitted the orgy to the point of reckless- 
ness, checked it where recklessness might 
have passed into incapacity. A haze of 
smoke overhung the town and obscured the 
sun. The fall of the church steeple was 
seen only by those in the immediate vicin- 
ity, though all lifted their heads at its re- 
sounding crash. 

Through this inferno of smoking broken 
houses echoing to harsh cries bodies of 
troops passed interminably eastward at 
their best pace, halting not, except for a 
hastily removed obstruction. Battery after 
battery, long ammunition columns, dashed 
through at a hand gallop. Infantry, chok- 
ing and cursing the fumes, poured through 
in long rivers of muddy field gray, steel 
helmeted, rifles at the slope. Their officers 
urged them on with fierce shouts as they 
turned their heads to glance at the sanitary 
squads busily polluting the water supply. 
The first-line transport which followed 
them was loaded high with domestic arti- 
cles, hung round with slaughtered poultry. 
For hour after hour the hurried procession 
continued. 

The trains of cattle trucks, choked full 
with despairing captives, had long ago left 
the railway station for their remote desti- 
nations. The first maddened scurry of 
ancient men, of old women, of young chil- 
dren, left behind amid this chaos, had long 
ceased. Their screams were heard no more. 
The streets were entirely filled with men in 
uniform. Those beneath the notice of the 
retreating conquerors were fleeing blindly 
over the countryside. Only here and there 
in dark cellars underneath blazing houses 
did fear-paralyzed groups of old people 
still cower. Some of the soldiery made a 
virtue of turning them out. 

Night fell. The town, brick and stone 
built, did not catch fire readily, but in the 
lurid glare from houses satisfactorily ablaze 
groups of smoke-blackened men darted 
from building to building, insured its com- 
plete destruction. Two battalions reported 
that there was no more to be done, fell in 
the ranks fitfully illumined from the red- 
windowed houses 
in the square, 
marched out in 
succession. The 
third battalion 
hastened to be fin- 
ished with its area. 
Shells, French 
shells, commenced 
to wail over and 
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crash among theruins, an alarming spur to 
effort. Sharp bursts of rifle fire came dis- 
turbingly from the west. The rear guard 
was in action in close vicinity to the town. 
A German battery to the eastward sent 
shells rushing overhead. 

The first gray of dawn crept into the sky, 
not perceptible through the pall of smoke, 
as Hans Kellner’s battalion formed its 
ranks in the square. The gefreite settled 
himself ‘‘at ease’? between his comrades, 
waiting for the commands. In the interval 
he looked round him and saw the prostrate 
statue, now abandoned in the center. A 
half-linked thought flitted into his mind. 
Marie-Louise? What had happened to her? 
He did not retain it, but sprang sharply to 
attention at the word of command and 
stood stiff and stolid. A moment later the 
battalion was in column ofroute, was march- 
ing out of the square. 

Hans Kellner was in the rear company of 
the battalion. Individually fatigued though 
they were, the men seemed to derive new 
strength from their corporate association, 
in grateful contrast to their scattered toil. 
The battalion swung onward like one man, 
with powerful strides, hurrying to leave 
behind it the horror of the ravaged town. 
The wailing, crashing French shells arrived 
more frequently; the German battery be- 
hind the town banged away vigorously as 
they approached it, smiting their ears with 
the double detonations of its discharges, 
lighting up the sky with broad white 
flashes. This fitful illumination helped the 
battalion to cross the planks which bridged 
the wide, deep trenches excavated from side 
to side of the road. The rear guard, when 
it finally withdrew from the town, would 
remove those bridges. 

The battalion tramped on. The eastern 
sky, toward which they marched, grew 
lighter. But the night had not yet lifted. 
Looking back, a dark sky was suffused with 
aruddy reflection. Fierce rifle fire crackled, 
rippled, leaped to smashing volleys behind 
them. Distant machine guns hammered 
loudly with viciously rapid strokes. The 
German battery, whichthey hadnow passed, 
answered the evidently increasing numbers 
of French guns with sharp loud reports, 
single now that they were no longer in front 
of its muzzles, regularly and quickly re- 
peated, incessant. The battalion marched 
on with the comfortable feeling that the 
fight was behind them, receding with every 
beat of its thousand boots upon the road. 

Suddenly it halted, remained stationary 
for so many minutes that an anxiety rose 
in every man, was communicated to his 
fellows as they listened to the savagely 
vehement rifle fire behind them. An order 
was passed down the column confirming 
their augury. The battalion turned right 
about, its direction reversed. Hans Kell- 
ner’s company was now at the head of the 
column. He heard the hollow hoof beats 
of the major’s horse as the commander 
cantered down the road to take up his new 
position in front. A sharp order and the 
battalion was once more in motion. This 
time they marched toward that near ruddy 
glow in the sky, toward the menace of the 
fiercely crackling rifles. They scanned the 
dark horizon with questioning eyes. Men 
in that long, somber succession of ranks 
shifted their packs with an uneasy move- 
ment of the shoulders—felt suddenly 
hungry. 


The Turn of the Tide 


They descended into the town and 
scrambled once more over the precarious 
bridges spanning the trenches across the 
road. The battery behind them banged 
away rapidly. They prayed inwardly that 
it might not cease. The battalion halted 
once more in the gutted square, eerie with 
its faint reflections upon skeletal walls from 
glowing red heaps within. The commander 
gave his orders. The hawptmdnn com- 
manding Kellner’s company barked out 
his excerpt from them. The company as- 
cended the hill to the westward, along the 
main road by which the bulk of the troops 
had retreated. The men cast unquiet 
glances at the shattered houses on either 
hand. The French shells rushing to burst 


7 


ad 


Decembe; 


among the ruins seemed each one 
tively accurate as it approached, 
The company halted. The suk 
ficers received their final orders, 
to their sections. “y 


way where, not twenty-four hour: 
he had sunned himself with Mari 
perched upon his shoulder. The } 
either side of it were now mere 
heaps, hot to the face as he passed 
them. The farmhouse beyond -wa; 
of charred rafters studded with , 
red fire vivid in the gloom. His sq 
halted in the courtyard; the rema 
the section passed on. : 

A sergeant led them to their 
just outside the smoking wreck of 
stables, fronting the dark night we 
The men lay down, sheltered mor 
by heaps of bricks. The sergeant | 
to contemplate the invisible rifle f 
loud and near, in front of them 
Kellner turned himself, looked }, 
saw the ghostily glimmering whit 
of the silent orchard wounded unt 

Suddenly a memory lodged itse 
mind, haunting him as he lay there 
the moment for action. It was the: 
of the old woman, bound, gagged, i 
in the courtyard just behind him. _ 
dered. He had not seen her. But 
had not looked, had not remembe 
What if she were still there, helpl 
fight to surge round her at any n 
He tried to dismiss the thought, 
feeling it an unworthy weakness, bu 
At last, impelled as by a decision | 
ing from without himself, he rose a1 
back into the courtyard. 

He found her. She sat there, b 
glowing smoking heap, her eyes 
terrible in her silent immobility am 
ruin. Shrinking from her in a curi 
he cut her free. She sat for a moi 
two, numbed. Her body seemed de 
her eyes alive. He stood beside | 
cinated; pushed her to assure him: 
she yet lived. On the instant, wit 
effort, a horrid cry, she sprang at] 
Startled into self-defense he felled h 
long to the ground. i 


What the French Foun 


He had scarcely settled himsel 
shoulder to shoulder with his comr: 
hind the heaps of bricks when he 
torrent of hoof beats, a wild rush of ( 
men in panic gallop upon the main 
his left. They swept past, like wil 
pursued by demons, down into th 
Behind them the rifle fire burst o 
and prolonged. Hans Kellner sa\ 
spurts of flame leap out away in tl 
ness into ‘which he gazed. Bullets 
above his head. The French were} 
very close. He looked up to see hi 
standing behind him, rose at his we 

“Kellner, you are in command 
squad! There will be no retreat. } 
die at your post!” - | 

Hans Kellner saluted. | 

“Zu Befehl, Herr Leutnant!” . 
simply. 

The officer passed on. 

Suddenly Kellner thought he sa’ 
owy figures advancing across the 
front of him. He steadied himsel 
firing position after one brief glan 
him, where, he thanked God, the fir 
farmhouse had died down into di 
He pulled trigger with the rest in 0 
irregular volley from the companyst 
far to right and left of him. Thes 
flame, the rapid detonations 
were supported by the quick, loud h 
ing of a machine gun; were answ) 
similar spurts, similar detonations 
darkness in front. After a few mim 
tumult subsided. Single shots pre 
uncanny silence. | 

In that silence Hans Kellner s' 
jumped with superstitious terror. 
wailed mournfully “Marie-Louise! 
Louise!’”’ in a long-drawn cry. 7) 
raised himself, glanced back at thi 
house. A bright glow rose from 1!) 
the first hostile shot he underst¢ 
flash that he was fatally od 
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lown Goes Gasoline Cost! 


And Up Goes Per-Gallon Mileage — Guaranteed! 


(UPPORTED by the official test figures of the American Automo- 
y bile Association itself and the voluntary testimony of thousands of 
motorists who have had their gasoline cost wonderfully reduced, the 
imo Manifold brings you a new gasoline efficiency and economy that 
1ean actually count in good dollars and cents. 


The impartial A. A. A. figures show 42% to 54% increased mileage. 
‘ne users are getting more. 


and, with it all, the Wilmo insures a far livelier getaway—particularly 
sold weather—a smoother running car, an engine practically free from 
ison (unexploded gasoline), vibration greatly lessened, every drop of 
‘oline made to deliver all the power that Nature put into it. 


“he Wilmo Manifold is a simple casting in one piece that takes the 
ite of both exhaust pipe and intake manifold. Installed in a few min- 
is. No holes to bore. Becomes a part of the engine itself—not an 


/assory—no moving parts—nothing to watch. See illustrations to right. 


Esaves gasoline and increases mileage by utilizing the intense heat of the 
gaust to superheat and completely vaporize the fuel mixture. This, 


urn, enables you to reduce the fuel supply by cutting down the 
wuretor. Saving is insured at the outset. 


Tanufacturers of high-priced cars have spent fortunes in the attempt to 
jorize gasoline before it enters the cylinders and so secure the greater 
oer and mileage which the Wilmo provides at so trifling a cost. Vapor- 
« gasoline means more miles, less wear and tear. 


ind, whatever the grade of gasoline, the Wilmo makes certain the same 
sage increase. 


ou need a Wilmo on your car—particularly in these days of low grade 
line and ever rising gasoline price. In one season it will pay for itself 
138 over. 

‘your dealer does not carry the Wilmo, order direct, giving his name. 
2 model and make of your car. 


Convincing Statements of Wilmo Users 


hy Ford car, equipped with a 
il, in city use, is making 32 miles 
lon of gasoline.” 

(Signed) Lincoln Holland, 
11S. L. A. St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


a@ using gasoline and kerosene in 
i parts and am getting 24 miles 
‘een with a Wilmo. Ford 
rid,’ 


= 


| _ (Signed) J. B. Guzzardo, 
12) Vashington Ave., Houston,Tex. 


| jently made a thirty-six mile 

| one gallon of gasoline, with a 
‘nd Wilmo Manifold.” 

(Signed) Joseph Temple, 

4ims Express Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


S ar as we can say we are get- 
/ miles on short hauls, and 35 
mn long, per gallon—Ford de- 
el vars,” 

>igned) Gockley Hardware Co., 
44 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


‘ind that where formerly we 
ising five gallons of gasoline 
two days—half-ton delivery 
i; we are now getting three days’ 


run from fivegallons, usingtheWilmo.”’ 
(Signed) Rathbun-Grant Printing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


“With a Studebaker Car, Wilmo 

equipped, [ ran at the rate of 17.8 miles 

toa gallon, an approximate increase in 
mileage of 78 per cent.” 

(Signed) J. J. Studer, 

The Travelers’ Insurance Company, 

Toledo, Ohio. 


“As against standard equipment, the 

mileage increased 602% withaWilmo, 

or at the rate of 28 miles per gallon — 
Ford Roadster.” 

(Signed) F. J. Reppenhagen, 

Mgr. Auto Dept., Geller, Ward 

& Hasner Hdw. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“Our weekly fuel records, which are 
most accurate, show that prior to the 
installation of the Wilmo Manifold on 
Maxwell-25 car, the car averaged 14 
miles per gallon. The corresponding 
record for the two weeks after the 
Wilmo Manifold was installed showed 

22 miles to the gallon.” 
(Signed) R. E. Taylor Corporation, 
1457 Broadway, New York. 


almno 


“se 


Iam not only getting 32 miles on a 
gallon of gasoline in cold weather 
(Ford), but the engine runs easier with 
less noise and less vibration.” 
(Signed) L. F. Willard, 
88 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


“Have used a Wilmo on my Ford for 
over a year. It has paid for itself sev- 
eral times over. It not only saves 
gasoline but makes the motor more 
flexible and to run more evenly in cold 
weather.”’, _ 
(Signed) F. H. Beers, 
Fallentimber, Pa, 


“On a Ford we have constantly noted 

an increase of from 5 to 6 miles more 
per gallon of gasoline.”’ 

(Signed) Heineman Bros., Inc., 

217-21 Washington St., New York. 


“T put a Wilmo Manifold on my Ford 

and at once ran the mileage up to 25 

and 28, generally 28, with carbon min- 

imized and the life of the lubricating 
oil greatly lengthened.” 

(Signed) R. F. Glenn, 

Albion, Pa. 


| THE WHITTIER COMPANY, 2332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: AUTOMOBILE NECESSITIES CO., 1141 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 


| | 
op 


The Wilmo Manifold is a simple casting, combining 
in one piece the exhaust pipe and intake manifold. 
J, Air and gas pass into mixing chamber in regular way. 


2. Exhaust from cylinders heats dividing wall (3). 


ie Hot dividing wall between exhaust and intake chambers 
* of Manifold. 


One of intake portholes at which the gasoline is superheated 
and completely vaporized by heat from hot dividing wall (3). 


5 Outlet to muffler through which exhaust gas passes, free 
* from carbon. 


One of bolt holes for quick installing. 


Wilmo Manifold on Ford. Note accessibility to valve adjust- 
ments. No holes to bore. Applied with a monkey-wrench. 


Some Remarkable A. A. A. Tests 


On December 4th, 1916, tests were made at Mishawaka, Indiana, to 
demonstrate the efficiency of the Wilmo Manifold. A Ford Touring Car 
and a Studebaker Six were used. The official technical representative 
of the American Automobile Association conducted the tests. 

Test No. 1] Ford Touring Car,with standard factory equipment, carry- 
——————_ ing three passengers. Car had alreadyrun over 20,000 miles. 

Fuel—Gasoline. Average speed during test, 20 miles per hour. 

19 6-10 miles to the gallon were obtained with standard equipment. 

When equipped with the Wilmo Manifold, 28 miles to the gallon were 

obtained — increased mileage per gallon of over 42 per cent. 

Conditions of each test identical. 

Test No. 2 Same Ford Touring Car. Fuel, 50-50 kerosene and gaso- 
———-——" ine mixtyre, 

A start could not even be made on this mixture with standard equip- 

ment, 

26 6-10 miles to the gallon were obtained equipped with the Wilmo 

Manifold, Perfect combustion—no smoke, no vapor, no odor and a 

sweet running motor. 

36 6-10 per cent. greater mileage on a half-and-half mixture with the 

,Wilmo, as against standard equipment using gasoline only. 

Test No. 3 Studebaker Six, with top and windshield up, and side 
—————_ curtains. Three passengers. Total weight, 3570 pounds. 

Fuel, gasoline. 

10 6-10 miles to the gallon were obtained with standard equipment. 

16 4-10 miles to the gallon were obtained with the Wilmo Manifold]— 

a gain of 5 8-10 miles, or over 54 per cent. 

Conditions of each test identical. 

In addition to an immediate getaway when the Wilmo Manifold was used, there 


was also a notably smoother running of both motors, due to perfect combustion 
of the vaporized fuel. 


Present Wilmo Sizes and Prices 


Ford—T . ‘ : . $8.50 *Overland—83 . ‘ . $10.00 
Maxwell—25 : : = 9.00 *Overland—s0 . 5 ° 12.50 
Buick—43425 . e 5 10.00 Oakland—6-32 . . ; 12.50 
Overland—59-69-79 f : 10,00 *Buick—6-D44-45 4 ‘ 15.00 
Studebaker—17-4 : ; 10.00 *Studebaker—17-6 d 15.00 
Saxon—6 . , é 10.00 Present production limited on models marked* 


Dealers: Write for Interesting Sales Proposition 
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If your jeweler has not yet put these chains in stock, 
and you will send us his name, we will send postpaid 
any chain you select, attractively boxed as illus- 
trated, direct from factory on receipt of price. 


John Barry- 
more, who has 
added Peter 
Tbbetson 
to his long 
list of tri- 
um phs 


Enrico Caruso or- . 

dered six chains . fa 

before he left for 

his South Amer- 
Moffet, Chicago ican tour. 


/ Earle Williams, 
one of the most 
popular men in 
“movie land." 


Mishkin, N. Y. band. 


<I 
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How does your taste agree with that 
of Enrico Caruso? 


You can get a pretty good idea if you 
examine the Simmons Chain selected by 
Caruso as his favorite. 


Perhaps Caruso’s choice will fail to 
strike your fancy. Perhaps the design 
selected by Lieut. John Philip Sousa or 
Christy Mathewson will offer more of an 
appeal. Or maybe you will prefer the se- 
lection of John Barrymore, of Holworthy 
Hall or of Earle Williams. 


Examine each one of these chains 
and see whose choice you endorse. It is 
interesting to note just how the tastes of 
these six famous men compare with your 
own. 
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Why these men wear 
Simmons Chains 


II 
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a 
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Each of the men pictured on this 
page has earned> for himself a place at 
the forefront of his particular profession. 
In attaining success he has learned to 
discriminate, to choose according to 
genuine merit, to be satisfied only with the 
best—not, necessarily, the most expensive. 
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So in selecting a chain for his per- 
sonal use he was justified in choosing 
from the Simmons patterns. For Simmons 


Lieut. John Philip 
Sousa, now serv- 
ing his country as 
Director of a naval 


Holworthy Hall} 
writer of some of 
the best short stories 
\of the day. “4 


* 


Christy Mathew- 
son, long famous 
as a pitcher, and 
now famous as 
manager of the 
Cincinnati Reds! 


Which of these chains do 
you prefer? 


They were chosen by six of America’s most famous men 


Chains include a wide variety of styles, 
each style perfect in its workmanship, 
and priced reasonably. 


Why you will like Simmons Chains 
better than any others 


When you first see Simmons Chains at 
your jewelers you, too, will be pleased at the wide 
variety of styles from which you have to choose. 
You will like the masterly workmanship and 
the perfect finish of Simmons Chains. You will 
be pleasantly surprised at their inexpensiveness. 

Simmons Chains wear better than similar 
chains, because they are more carefully made. 
A special process, developed by years of ex- 
periment, gives to the hard gold surface of 
Simmons Chains superior wear-resisting prop- 
erties. 


Besides the straight-across-the-vest styles, 
known as Waldemars, Simmons Chains include 
regular vest chains, with seal or locket; lapel 
chains; silk fobs for evening wear; and metal 
fobs for everyday wear. 


Ask your jeweler to show you 
Simmons Chains 


Next time you go to your jeweler ask him 
to show you Simmons Chains. He will be 
glad to exhibit the styles chosen by these six 
famous men, and the many other Simmons 
patterns, too. 


Simmons Chains are so moderate in price 
that you can easily afford two or three chains 
to wear on different occasions, just as Enrico 
Caruso and Holworthy Hall do. 

Simmons Chains make the finest sort of 
Christmas gift for any man or boy. Be sure to 
see them when you do your Christmas shopping. 


R. F. SSMMONS COMPANY 


Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Established 1873 


ZF SIMMONS 


CHAINS | 


Chastn, by Fem 


after having such a dream that I 
ayself as getting into George 
espair Association by virtue of 
stand trial over at White Plains 
r. As a matter of fact, I spared 
; and at last accounts he was 
to and fro in the land, planting 
n all likely sites. I take it that 
‘ne counterpart for him among 
any human beings; but it isin the 
here everyone has a chance to 
| eryone’s business, and where the 
being neighborly and friendly 
pportunity for plying his trade 
\most in’ evidence. 

Jed the Despair Association final- 
on of our water problem. How- 


1 we could possibly hope to use, 


hacking a homestead out of the 
4 we had bought. ; 
acre at a time, we cleared lands 
jad been cleared. As I may have 
nady, forty-odd years of disuse 
j lawn space, garden space and 
/;to one conglomerate jungle of 
reeds and tangled thorny under- 
stehing from the broken fences 
highroad straight back to the 
at the moldering tumbledown 
x With a gang of men under a com- 
(aman, and a double team of hired 
assaulted that tangle, bringing 
artaking much of the same ardor 
1 of the same fortitude which I 
\ust have inspired Stanley on the 
1) he began chopping his way 
. etrackless wilds of the dark for- 
r Doctor Livingston. 
y me the feeling of being a pioneer 
aifinder—no, not a pathfinder; a 
k —to stand by, superintending in 
oad, general, perfectly ignorant 
t: job of opening up those thickets 
the sunlight that had not visited 
rverso long. Off of one segment 
r erty, a slope directly behind the 
oe, we took over four hundred 
%3 of stumps, roots, trunks, 
¢1 brush—the fruitage of nearly 
ns of steady labor on the part of 
orses. 
i nbles were shorn down and piled 
s) be burned. The locusts, thou- 
fem, varying in size from half- 
's to switchy saplings, were by 
r(snatched out of the ground bod- 
niaber of long-dead chestnuts and 
s reat unsightly snags that reared 
hiuptorn harried earth like monu- 
0 st neglect, were felled and sawed 
dood lengths and carted away. 


the Lost Orchards 


; merged after these things had 
dl more than repaid us for all our 
ven the rumpled soil had been 
ale a and plowed and harrowed, 
1.0 grass, and when the grass had 
d; promptly as it did, there stood 
ipling green expanse where be- 
den a damp, moldy and almost 
tr le tangle, hiding treasure-troves 
inans, heaps of rusted and broken 
 iplements, and here and there 
a¢:d-out bones of a-dead cow or a 
d orse. 
abounding astonishment, we 
ju alves the owners of a consider- 
mr of old but healthy apple trees 
vie grove of cherry trees that we 
‘wn were there at all, so thor- 
they been buried in the locusts 
2imacs. It was just like finding 
eed, it was finding them. 
0] house came down next, with 
ig) assistance from a crew of wreck- 
! almost ready to come down of 
a ord it met them halfway. They 
e ary into the foundations, hit 
op in the ribs, and then run 
ries. From the wreckage we re- 
t of the cellar, which was pre- 
ary, some hand-hewn oak beams 
i€ state of preservation; and out 
1p r floors, which were pre-James 
quantity of interior trim, along 
%lrames and window sashes. 
et lly we dispossessed a large col- 
4 and a whole synod of bats, a 
Ow wasps and a small but ac- 
g/zation of dissenting cats—half- 
»yed, roach-backed, mangy cats 
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BACK TO THE LAND 


(Continued from Page 19) 


that resided under the broken flooring. In 
all there were fourteen of these cats—swift 
and rangy performers, all of them. One and 
all, they objected to being driven from 
home. They hung about the razed wreck- 
age, and by night they convened in due 
form upon a bare knoll hard by, and held 
indignation meetings. 

Parliamentary disputes arose frequently, 
with the result that the proceedings might 
be heard for a considerable distance. I took 
steps to break up these deliberations, and 
after several of the principal debaters had 
met a sudden end—I am a very good wing 
shot on cats—the survivors saw their way 
clear to departing entirely from the vicin- 
ity. Within a week thereafter the song 
birds, which until then had been strangely 
scarce upon the premises, heard the news 
and began coming in swarms. We put up 
nesting boxes and feeding shelves, and long 
before June arrived we had hundreds of 
feathered boarders and a good many pairs 
of feathered tenants. 


From Barn to Bungalow 


One morning in the early part of the 
month I counted within sight at one time 
fourteen varieties of birds, including such 
brilliantly colored specimens as a scarlet 
tanager and his mate; a Baltimore oriole; 
abluebird; anindigo bunting; achat; anda 
flicker—called, where I came from, a yellow 
hammer. Robins were probing for worms in 
the rank grass; two brown thrashers and 
a black-billed cuckoo were investigating 
the residential possibilities of a cedar tree 
not far away; and from the woods beyond 
came the sound of a ruffled grouse drum- 
ming his amorous fanfare on a log. 

Think of what that meant to a man who, 
for the better part of twelve years, had 
been hived up in a flat, with English spar- 
rows for company, when he craved a bit of 
wild life! 

What had been a gardener’s cottage 
stood at the roadside a hundred yards away 
from the site of the main house. On first 
examination it seemed fit only for the scrap 
heap; but one of those wise elderly persons 
who are to be found in nearly every rural 
community—a genius who was part car- 
penter, part mason, part painter, part gla- 
zier and part plasterer—was called into 
consultation, and he decided that, given 
time and material for mending, he might be 
able to do something with the shell. Mod- 
estly he called himself an odd-jobs man; 
really he was a doctor to decrepit and ailing 
structures. 

From neglect and dry rot the patient was 
almost gone; but he nursed it back to 
a new lease on life, trepanning its top with 
new rafters, splinting its broken sides with 
new clapboards. He cured the cellar walls 
of rickets, the roof of baldness, and the in- 
side woodwork of tetter; and he so wrought 
with hammer and saw and nails, with lime 
and cement, with paintbrush and putty 
knife, that presently what had been a most 
disreputable blot on the landscape became 
not only a livable little house but an ex- 
ceedingly picturesque one, what with its 
wide overhanging gables, its cocky little 
front veranda, and its new complexion of 
roughcast stucco. 

While this transformation was accom- 
plished in the lower field, we were doing 
things to the barn up on the hillside. It 
had good square lines, the barn had; and, 
though its outer casing was in a woeful state 
of nonrepair, its frame, having been built 
sixty or seventy years back of splendid 
big timbers, stood straight and unskewed. 
Thanks to the ability of our architect to 
dream an artistic dream and then to create 
it, this structure, without impairment of its 
general lines and with no change at all in 
its general dimensions, presently became 
a combination garage and bungalow. 

The garage part was down below, occu- 
pying the space formerly given over to 
horse stalls and cow sheds. Here, also, a 
furnace room, a laundry and a servant’s 
room were built in. Above were the house- 
keeping quarters—three bedrooms; two 
baths; a big living hall, with a wide- 
mouthed fireplace in it; a kitchen, and a 
pantry. This floor had been the haymow; 
but I’ll warrant that if any of the long- 
vanished hay which once rested there could 
have returned it wouldn’t have known the 
old place. 

The roof of the transmogrified mow was 
sufficiently high to permit the construction 


Damaged German Liners Made 
into Staunch American Ships 
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“857% Magnesia” 


aids in a national emergency 


WAe remember when our government took over 
the German steamships lying in American har- 
bors, their engines and internal fittings had been so 
damaged as to destroy their ready serviceableness. 


So, as the picture above shows, the first step was 
to tow the helpless giants to the nearest shipyards, 
where they could be repaired. 


Today, thanks to American 
skill, these ships are at sea 
under the American flag. 


In this restoration, ‘ 85% 
Magnesia”’ played a big part. 


Because “85% Magnesia” 
is the standard pipe and boil- 
er covering of the U. S. Navy 
and of the most powerful 
American steamships, many 
thousands of feet of it have 
been used in re-covering the 
boilers and steam-pipes of 
these German liners, to fit 
them for their new duties. 


The World’s Greatest 
Defender of Steam 


Its marvelous heat- saving 
properties have given to “85% 
Magnesia” its supremacy as 
the world’s greatest defender 
of steam. 


Wherever coal is burned 
a large part goes to waste 
unless the steam-pipes and 
boilers are defended by ade- 
quate coverings. 


**85% Masgnesia’’ is the 
matchless covering that pre- 
vents this waste, and enables 
our huge power plants, our 
powerful locomotives, our 
battleships and swift liners to 
do their work. 


It is “85% Magnesia”’ cov- 
erings that save the heat 
carried from the boilers, far 
below the street level, to 
warm the topmost floors of 
the highest building. 


Coal Must be Saved 


The imperative duty of 
every manufacturer, every 
owner of a big building, 
every householder, is now, 
as never before, to save coal. 


By using 85% Magnesia” 
coverings, adequately thick, 
on your pipes and boilers, 
you not only save a large per- 
centage of your coal, but you 
actually get more heat, more 
power, out of the smaller 
consumption. 


Write for our Handbook, “‘Let ‘85% Magnesia’ Defend Your 
Steam,’’ treating of Heat-Losses and Heat-Protection. Also, for 
Architects and Engineers, a complete Specification for the scientific 


application of “‘85% Magnesia.”’ 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
702 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Executive CommiTTEE 


George D. Crabbs . 
Alvin M. Ehret. 

JaReSwiftas> aaa. 
R. V. Mattison, Jr. 


The Philip Carey Co. . 
Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co. 
The Franklin Mfg. Co. . 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 


; Cincinnati, Ohio 
. Valley Forge, Penna. 
Franklin, Penna. 
Ambler, Penna. 
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W. L. Douglas was permitted to 
attend school while “‘bound out”’ 
to his uncle, only for short peri- 
ods during the Winter months 
when there were slack spells in 
the work. Many a morning he 
was obliged to work so late that 
it was necessary for him to run 
all the way to school, a distance 
of two miles, and not infre- 
quently he had to pay the pen- 
alty for being tardy, through no 
fault of his own. 


CAUTION — Be sure the 
price stamped onthe bottom 
hasnot beenerasedor raised 


Copyright,W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 
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LL. DOUGLAS 


“‘THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’’ 
$3 $3.50 54 $4.50 $5 6 $7 & $Q 


You canSave Moneyby 4 


Wearing W. L. Douglas Ine 4, 
Shoes. The Best Known & a 
Shoes in the World. os lll a 


. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
atthefactory. Thevalueisguar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. | 
hequality of W. L. Doug- by 
las product is guaranteed Best i 
est in the World 
by more than 40 years expe- $3 $2.50 $2 
rience in making fine shoes. : 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the bottom. TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your local 
dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot supply 
you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet showing how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free. 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


BOYS’ SHOES 


The BEST You Can Give ““HER”’ for Christmas a 


We offer for special Christmas shopping one of these beautiful LADIES’ PURSES, made 


of superb, genuine, black Morocco 
Leather with Oriental Leather trim- 
ming and Egyptian design. Silk lined. 
Measures 4x8 inches closed and has mirror 
and card case, extra strong middle coin com- 
partment and extension top leather handle. 


AMERICAN LEATHER WORKERS, Dept. 7-B, Norman Bldg., Chicago 


A truly smart number for 
a star gift. Satisfaction 
absolutely guaranteed or 
your money must berefunded. 
Remit by money order or post- 


00 


Postpaid 
age. Order today—now. 


taste deserves 
another. There are 
eighteen good tasting 
candies in a package of 


Beech-Nut Mints 


Ghey melt on your tongue 


Also BeechNut Cloves BeechNut Winterqreens 
BeechNut Chewing Gum 
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of a roomy attic, with accommodations for 
one sleeper at one end of it, and ample stor- 
age space besides. 

At the back of the building, where the 
teams had driven in, a little square court- 
yard of weathered brick was laid; a roof of 
rough Vermont slate was laid on in an irreg- 
ular splotchy pattern of buff and yellow 
and black squares; and finally, upon the 
front, at the level of the second floor, the 
builder hung on a little Italian balcony, 
from which on clear days, looking south 
down the Hudson, we have a forty-mile 
stretch of landscape and waterscape be- 
fore us. 

On the nearer bank, two miles away, the 
spires of the market town show above the 
tree tops; on the further bank, six miles 
away, the rumpled blue outlines of the 
Ramapo Hills bulk up against the sky line; 
and back of those hills are sunsets such as 
ambitious artists try, more or less unsuc- 
cessfully, to put on canvas. / 

All this had not cost so much as it might 
have, because all the interior trim, all the 
doors and windows, and all the studs and 
joists and beams had been reclaimed from 
the demolished main building. The chief 
extravagances had been a facing of stone- 
work for the garage front and a stucco dress 
for the upper walls. We broke camp and 
moved in. 

For a month or so after that we went 
along swimmingly. One morning we quit 
swimming. All of a sudden we woke up to 
find there was no longer sufficient water for 
aquatic pastimes. 

The absolutely unprecedented dry spell 
that occurs every second or third year in 
this part of the North Temperate Zone had 
descended upon us, taking us, as it were, 
unawares. The brooks were going dry; 
the grass on hillsides where the soil was 
thin turned from a luscious green to a 
parched brown; and the mother spring of 
our seven up the valley, which had gushed 
so plenteously, had diminished overnight, 
as it were, into a puny runlet. There were 
no indications that the spring would be 
absolutely dry; but there was every indica- 
tion that it would continue to diminish in 
the volume of its output—which it did. 
We summoned ‘friends and well-wishers 
into consultation, and by them were ad- 
vised to dig an artesian well. 

We did not want to bother with artesian 
wells then. We were living very comfort- 
ably upstairs over the garage and we were 
planning the house we meant to build. We 
had drawn plans, and yet more plans, torn 
them up and started all over again; and 
had found doing this to be one of the 
deepest pleasures of life. Time without end 
we had conferred with friends who had 
built houses of their own, and who gave us 
their ideas of the things which would be 
absolutely indispensable to our comfort 
and happiness in our new house. We had 
incorporated these ideas with a few of our 
own, and then we had found that if we 
meant to construct a house which would 
please all concerned, ourselves included, 
there would be needed a bond issue to 
float the enterprise and the completed 
structure would be about the size of a 
cathedral. So then we would trim down, 
paring off a breakfast porch here and a 
conservatory there, until we had a design 
for a compact edifice not much larger than 
an average-sized railroad terminal. 


Al Home on Wheels 


Betweentimes, when not engaged in the 
pleasing occupation of building our house 
on paper, we chose the site where it should 
stand. This, also, consumed a good many 
days, because each time we decided on a 
different location. One of our favorite 
recreations was shifting the house we meant 
to build about from place to place. We put 
imaginary wheels under that imaginary 
home of ours and kept it traveling all over 
the farm. The trouble with us was we had 
too much latitude. With half an acre of 
land at our disposal, we should have been 
circumscribed by boundary lines. On half 
an acre you have to be reasonably definite 
about where you are going to build; slide 
too far one way or the other, and you are 
committing trespass, and litigation ensues. 
But we had sixty acres from which to pick 
and to choose—sixty acres, with desirable 
sites scattered all over the tract. 

No sooner had we absolutely and posi- 
tively settled on one spot as the spot where 
the house must stand than we would find 
half a dozen others equally desirable, or 
even more so; and then, figuratively speak- 
ing, we would pick up the establishment 


. 


December 


and transport it to one of the ne 
covered spots, and wheel it round 
in a different direction from the q 
in which it had just been facing 
thing that does not yet physical 
may have sensations, the poor dizy 
must have felt as if it were a m 
round. ! 
Likewise we were very busy pu 
our road. Up until a short time a 
Anna Peck, who makes a specialty 
ing supposedly inaccessible crags, w 
ably the only living person who eoy 
derived any pleasure from penetr; 
our mountain fastness, either gq 
otherwise. When we heard an er 
difficulties coughing down under { 
followed by the sound of a tire blow 
or by the smell of rubber scorehin; 
brakes clamped into the fabrie, y 
some of our friends had been 
enough to undertake to climb up by 
So, unless we wanted to become |} 
we Ale it incumbent upon us to 
road. 


The Peach:Tree Switc} 


When we got the estimates on 
we decided that the contractor mu 
figured on building our road of cha 
or onyx or moss agate or some o 
the semiprecious stones. It didn 
possible that he meant to use any 
material—at that price. It tum 
though, that his bid was fairly mod 
as processed bluestone roads go 
climate; and ours has cost us onl; 
eight times as much as I had pre 
supposed a replica of the Appia 
would cost. However, it has be 
nounced a very good road by crit 
should know; not a fancy road, bu 
average one. 

It would look smarter, of cours 
wide brick gutters down either sic 
for its entire length; and I should ac 
gutters, too, if I were as comfortabl 
say, as Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and f 
that I could get some of the Rockefi 
help me out in case I ran short of fu 
fore the job was completed. Still, 
sons who live simply it does very y 

With all these absorbing emplo 
to engage us, we naturally were | 
turn our attentions to water. We h: 
too long in a flat where, when you 
water, you merely turned a fau 
water had always been a ma 
But now the situation was di 
each succeeding day the fl 
spring was slackening. In its 
ness it was no more than a 
brave stream of the springtim 

There was a water witch, so 
neighborhood—a gentleman 
We were recommended to ) 
of his services. It was his custom, 


m, | 
told, to arm himself with a forked 
tree switch and walk about over t 
holding the wand in front of him 
two prongs, meantime muttering 
incantations. When he came to 
where water lay close to the surfi 
other end of his divining rod wd 
magically toward the earth. Y« 
there, and if you struck water the m 
took the credit for it; and if you 
strike water it was a sign the 
switch had wilfully deceived 


person, I bethought me to 
man who had contracted to d 

The latter gentleman pr 
most noncommittal man I eve 
life. He was as chary about 
dictions as to the result of ope! 
line as the ticket agent of a Jel 
road down South is about es 
probable time of arrival of 
senger train—always conce 
is to be any next train; 
chary as any human being 
Only upon one thing was he 
was that no peach-tree swi 
could be educated up to the ] pe 
could find water that was h 
ground. bene 

Man and boy, he had b 
for thirty years, he said; a 
guess. One shaft would be pu 
three dollars a foot—until it piel 
roof of Tophet, and the on! 
moisture would be night sweats for 
happy party who was footing Ux b 
the same prospector might dig his € 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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at all times. 


See a perce reas errr as aa nas 


; Lighting G&G lonition 


First—And Largest 


The Auto-Lite pioneered the six 
volt principle, separate unit. Today it 
is the world’s standard. 


Opposed by others at first, now all 
makers are rapidly copying the original 
Auto-Lite principle. 


By sheer superiority, the Auto-Lite 
won its way to leadership, until today — 


It is the world’s largest Company 
devoted exclusively to building starting 


and lighting systems for motor cars. 


It is our one and only product. 
We specialized upon it in order to give 
the world a better starting, lighting 
and ignition system than anyone else 
could. 


Our success is proven by our pro- 
duction of 1800 a day. 


Quality created this demand and 
quality maintains it. 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 


Head Office and Factory, Toledo, Ohio 


Detroit Sales Office, 1507 Kresge Bldg. 


Why owners'of high priced cars like it— 
Because it properly fulfills its function 
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HE Manualo is built into four 
standard pianos of Baldwin make 
—the Baldwin, the Ellington, the 


Hamilton, the Howard—and may be had 
in a wide range of prices. 

The Manualo is sold by. Baldwin 
dealers everywhere. Wherever you live 
we will arrange for you to try it without 
obligating you in any way. 

Before you buy a player-piano you 
should read the interesting booklet, ““ The 
A BC of the Manualo”. It is free. 


Send for it to nearest address below. 


The BalbwingBiano Company 


Cincinnatiyererees ace 142 W. Fourth Street 
Chicago..............-.3823 S. Wabash Avenue 
bs LOUIS’: 7s Ree rem reree er.) ene 1111 Olive Street 
ING Wi OTIK. ee cee es ce: 665 Fifth Avenue 
Denver.................1636 California Street 
San Francisco...............310 Sutter Street 
Indianepolisten cee. eee: 18 N. Penn’a Street 


Louisville...............521 S. Fourth Avenue 
Dallasttear: -ocoh eeiee eee OLiebinis treet 


HAT IS IT that makes the music of a great organ so appealing on 
Christmas morn? It is not that the music itself is more beautiful 
—" than at other times nor that the instrument is more eloquent. It is 
simply that you hear your own Christmas spirit re-echo in every note. It is as 
if you yourself were up in the organ loft presiding at the keyboard. The music 
is in tune with you and you with it. Composer, organist, organ and congrega- 
tion are as one. 
Think of the pleasure of having equally satisfying music in your own home 
on Christmas day and every day thereafter. This heartfelt joy can be yours 
and your family’s by selecting as your gift to them and yourself 


The Player-Piano that is All but Human 
The Instrument You Were Born to Play 


| 

s | 
You can play your Christmas spirit into its music as successfully , 
organist sends it from the organ pipes. As the air currents in the organ con-| 
vey the organist’s musical wishes to every note, so do the air currents im the. 
Manualo move in sympathy with the performer’s musical feeling as expressed) 
instinctively to the pedals, and make the instrument play exactly as that feel- 
ing directs. . eB 
Whoever plays the Manualo, whether a child or an adult, a musician oF 
one who knows not one note from another, whoever sits down to it and pedals} 
instinctively cannot help but produce music completely satisfying to himself 
and always interesting to his audience because it will be full of his ndividuality 
and natural musical feeling. q 
It is this ability to play as each performer likes best and to respond un} 
stantly and fully to each one’s instinctively expressed musical feeling that. 
makes the Manualo appreciated by all. Its charm is that it not only gets) 
out of any roll whatever effects are cut into the roll but that 7t gives the per) 


former the sensation and satisfaction of putting his own heart and soul mio) 
the music. 
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ar holes that it would resemble 
tripe, and never get anything 
hly statements for the work to 
ther hand, a luckier man, 
ss the way, had been known 
ing a shaft, and before the drill 
nty feet it became necessary 
e women and children to a 
-y until the geyser had been 


ular well digger’s business, as 
plained, was digging wells, not 
fter they were dug. He guar- 
ke a hole in the ground of suit- 
Jor an artesian well, but Nature 
j;ce must do the rest. With this 
lig, he fetched up his outfit and 
elf and the machinery all over, 
Jed that he was ready to start. 
iced out a spot where it would 
/t to build a pump house after- 
} fixed up the engine and began 
e And he ground and ground 
) Every morning, whistling a 
1 abt set his drill in circular 
all day he would keep it turn- 
jing. At eventide I would call 
ihe would report progress—he 
dso many feet or so many 
Jutherly direction and had en- 
‘oh and such a formation. 
4or?”? At first I would put the 
Hefully, then nervously, and 
asake of regularity merely. 
ar,” he would reply blithely; 
‘ernoon about three o’clock I 
_of the prettiest white quartz 
a in your life.” 


‘ything But Water 


| 
tithe passion of the born geolo- 
ij in his eye, he would pick up a 
§ ning specimens and hold them 
»|admire; but I am afraid that 
eist any enthusiasm displayed 
; ore or less forced. 
e@iext night it would be blue 
,| gray mica, or sky-blue schist, 
dranite, or pink iron ore—or 
‘This abandoned farm of ours 
pved herself to be a mighty 
eo th prospect. Inthe course 
_ 


eis that six-inch hole brought 
nd solder, soda and sulphur, 
1 »apstone, crystal and gravel, 
fings and a very fair grade of 
S 


gl forth nearly everything that 
oul beneath the surface of the 
i, except radium—and water. 
l{ought, I am not so sure about 
m| It occurs to me that we did 
‘of something resembling ra- 
_ two-hundred-foot level—I 
ojive. But lam absolutely sure 

ser. There wasn’t any. 
niof a long and expensive month 
i that hole, fruitful though it 
‘1 wealth, moved the machin- 
dd yards west, and began all 
.\Ve didn’t get any water here, 

efore we quit we ran into a 
volerful white marble. If any- 
‘deovers a way of getting mar- 
onnents and statuary out of a 
acs in diameter and a hundred 
ve feet deep our fortunes are 


e ve the hole and the marble at 
mit; all he will have to provide 
hiary. 
» were desperate, but deter- 
ent word to George Creel to 
lication blanks for member- 
pair Association. We trans- 
j3eing apparatus to a point 
nithe valley, and the contractor 
S gine and inserted a new steel 
Ol-r one had been worn com- 
nd we began boring a third 
as three weeks ago. And last 
9 frabjous joy!—we struck 
enous oodles of it; cold, clear 
id then yesterday we broke 
‘new house—on the original 
aire away last spring. 
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That isn’t all—by no means is it all. 
Free from blight, our potatoes are in the 
bin; our apples have been picked; and our 
corn has been gathered, and, in a rich golden 
store, it fills our new corncrib. We are eat- 
ing our own chickens and our own eggs; 
we are drinking milk from our own cow; 
and we are living on vegetables of our own 
raising. 

_Until now I never cared deeply for tur- 
nips. Turnips, whether yellow or white, 
meant little in my life. But now I know 
that was because they were strange turnips, 
not turnips which had grown on our own 
soil and for which I could have almost a 
paternal affection. Last night for dinner I 
ate a derby hatful of mashed turnips, size 
seven and an eighth. 

Let the servants quit now if they will— 
and do. Only the day before yesterday the 
laundress walked out on us. It was our 
new laundress, who had succeeded the old 
laundress, the one who stayed with us for 
nearly two consecutive weeks before coun- 
try life palled upon her sensitive spirit. 
And the day before that we lost a perfect 
treasure of a housemaid. She disliked some- 
thing that was said by someone occupying 
the comparatively unimportant position of 
a member of the family, and she took um- 
brage and some silverware and departed 
from our fireside. We’ve had our troubles 
with cooks, too. 

When the latest one showed signs of a 
gnawing discontent I offered to take lessons 
on the ukulele and play for her in the long 
winter evenings that are now upon us. I 
suggested that we think up charades and 
acrostics—I am very fertile at acrostics— 
and have anagram parties now and then to 
while away the laggard hours. But no; she 
felt the call of the city and she must go. 
We are expecting a fresh candidate to- 
morrow. We shall try to make her stay 
with us, however brief, a pleasant one. 

But these domestic upsets are to us as 
nothing at all; for we have struck water, 
and we are living, in part at least, on our 
own home-grown provender, and we have 
started the home of our dreams. And to- 
day something else happened that filled our 
cup of joy to overflowing. In the middle 
of the day a dainty little doe came minc- 
ing down through our garden just as confi- 
dently as though she owned the place. 

We are less than an hour by rail from the 
Grand Central Station; and yet, as I write 
this line, a lordly cock grouse is strutting 
proud and unafraid through the under- 
growth not fifty yards from my workroom! 
Last night, when I opened my bedroom 
window—in the garage—to watch the dis- 
tant reflection of the New York lights, 
flickering against the sky to the southward, 
I heard a dog fox yelping in the woods! 

Let Old Major Gloom come over now as 
often as pleases him. Our chalice is proof 
against his poison. 

We are living the life! 

Editor’s Note—This is the second in a series of 
articles by Mr. Cobb. 


No Hoops Needed 


UGENE COWLES, the singer, hails 

from a small town in the northern part 
of Vermont. The hotel owner in that town 
is noted for his manner of speech. Another 
local character in the place is an elderly 
spinster who, as Cowles expresses it, is the 
most even-tempered person in the state, 
because she is mad all the time. 

One morning Cowles was standing in 
front of the hostelry in conversation with 
its proprietor when the lady in question 
passed. She who was always dour wore 
this day an especially severe expression. 
The venerable tavern keeper hailed her. 

“Miss Peabody!” he called out. 

“What is it?’’ she asked, cutting her 
words off short and sharp. 

“‘T was jest thinkin’,” drawled the old 
gentleman, ‘‘that ’tain’t goin’ to be neces- 
sary to-day to put hoops on you to keep 
you frum bustin’ out laffin’. That’s all! 
Goo’ day!” 


Cuff Links. 


C 727/18 14k green gold 
Soft Cuff Links, Fine brocade 
engine turning 


Platinum 

front Brooch 

~ One fine quality 
genuine Diamond, $15.00 


Cr 2512 saa 
Pres oreen gold Scarf 
Pin, Handsomely 
engraved, one 
genuine Tourma- 

line, $3.75 


C 2535 S 14k 
green gold 
Scarf Pin 
Beautifully 
Engraved 

Genuine Sapphire 
$5.00 


4 Solid gold 
dainty design, genu- 
ine Sapphire setting, $5.00 


at 


D 726/10 Solid Gold Soft 

Cuff Links. Very stylish 

straight line engine turning 
Per Pair, $5.00 
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The Sign to Guide You 
to Quality Jewelry 
at Lower Prices 


There is a real reason why 
Hallmark stores can save you 
money — why the Hallmark 
store has an advantage over 
competitors — why the Hall- 
mark trademark on jewelry 
and silverware is a guarantee 
of quality. 


Quality first, because the 
600 members of United 
Jewelers, Incorporated —the 
Hallmark stores —have so 
pledged themselves. 


Cost of production, reduced 
through a co-operative system 
managed by the jewelers 
themselves, eliminating waste, 
not a cent of unnecessary ex- 
pense for distribution or selling. 


The combined yearly busi- 
ness of the Hallmark stores 
exceeds $25,000,000. Such 
volume means economy in 
production. 

The Hallmark store is the safe 
store, the economical store, the up- 


to-date store. There is only one in 
each city or town. 


<e, 


Fifteen jeweled move- 
ment of proven quality. 


The lower prices of 


" HALLMARK Bracelet Watches 


illustrate the possibilities of co-operative 
production. All watches fully guaranteed. 


SS 


E 513/5 Hallmark quality 
gold-filled Soft Cuff Links, 
Hand Engraved 
Edge. Per Pair, 

$2.50 


E 580 Hall- 
mark quality 


‘gold-filled Lin- 


gerie Clasps 
Plain, Roman, 
English or 
Green Finish 
Per Pair, 75c. 


Gold-filled 
Brooch, one Amethyst and 
two Pearls, $1.00 


F 1308 Sterling silver Soft 

New conven- 

tional hammered design 
Per Pair, $1.00 


ations actual size 


Tllustrations show the actual size. 


There should be a 
HALLMARK Jeweler in 
your town. 


You probably know him. He 
is bound to be a leading 
dealer, a progressive dealer, 
a judge of fine jewelry and 
silverware. Should you not 
know him, write direct to this 
office for any merchandise 
you want. We will tell you 
where the nearest Hallmark 
store is located. 


The HALLMARK Catalog 


Forty-eight pages of 
sp » gilt suggestions, 
’ illustrating, de- 

’ scribing, pricing 

the choicest se- 
’ lections of Hall- 
mark merchandise. 


Send for it. 


The United Jewelers, Inc. 
54 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. 


It is free. 


Actual Size 


— 1 — 


1311 Sterling sil- 

ver Flag Pin, cloi- 

sonné enamel 
50 


K 282/7 
Sterling sil- 
ver Knife with in- } 
laid stripes of solid i 
gold, $3.00 | 


K 322/1 
Sterling sil- 
ver Photo- 
graph Case, 
holds two 
photos; en- 
gine turned 

$3.00 


Sterling. | 
“ty silver Belt Buckles 
Ci complete on good 
“u\. quality Belt. Engine 
turned pat’rn, $2.00 
\, (Specify waist size 


G 341 \. when ordering.) 


Tea mak- 

ing Spoon; 
Sterling sil- 
ver, Hollo 


», Articles illustrat- 
~~. ed above about 
‘ ¥% actual 


"7 Wal, 
? Dutch design | 
silver plated 
Basket, 732” 
High 


B14 Engraved, Gold Filled 
like cut, $22.50 


B15 
Same 
14k 
Solid 
Gold 
$35.00 


G 343. Sterling silver Napkin 


Band, hammered design 
1 


K 178 
Sterling 
n silver 
\Y Tatting Shuttle 
Conventional 
Hammered design 
75c. 


K 179 Two Knittin 

Needles in Sterling sil- 
ver holder that pro- 
tects the points, $1.00 


G 342 
Sterling silver | 
Tea Ball | 
$1.50 


Illustrations above are one- 
half actual size except knitting 
needle set. Knitting needles 
are standard length. 
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How and where 
to purchase 
wrenches 


ntl HEN purchas- 


QUALITY 4] e 


ing wrenches, 
the one way to be 
assured of satisfac- 
tory returns and serv- 
ice from your invest- 
ment is to look for the 
Triangle trademark. 


A complete assortment 
of these wrenches will 
be found on Billings & 
Spencer Wrench Boards, 
displayed in more than 
6,000 hardware and motor 
accessory stores through- 
out the country. 


There is no specula- 
tion in purchasing Triangle 
trademarked tools. You 
are simply using what me- 
chanics and engineers have 
relied upon for the past 
fifty years. 


Every tool bearing the 
Triangle trademark is un- 
conditionally guaranteed. 
Look for this trademark. 


THE BILLINGS A 
& SPENCER CO 
HART FORD.CONN. U.S.A. 


if 


Decem 


MADAME PHARA ORS 
DAUGHTER 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Lieutenant de Pelcher onless she knew to a 
certainty that he was to be duke? Not 
on your life, mon ami; or me, Iam a fool!”’ 

I had to think it over for nearly a minute 
before I arrived at the natural objection. 

“But suppose you’re right,’’ I said. 
“And suppose those other two are dead. 
Why on earth should Madame Pharaoh be 
the first to hear about it?”’ 

I think the answer struck Gabrielle at 
the same moment it occurred to me; for 
suddenly the blood rushed to her cheeks, 
and when she spoke she might have been 
reading my thoughts. 

‘“Leesten, m’sieur,’’ she whispered: “It 
is what you call an earful, heh? How did 
Madame Pharaoh know when the grand 
war was about to commence? How did she 
know that My Lord Kitchen’ was presently 
due to be drown’—poor thing!—with his 
look so noble and sad? And how did she 
know about the submarines—and Russe— 
and Italy—and all so many things? But 
wait! We get it nearer yet. How did she 
know that Colonel Grenier’s son was a 
prisoner at Schwarzfeld? And now—as a 
grand finale—how does she know that 
Lieutenant de Pelcher has suddenly be- 
come one of the grandest matrimonial 
catches in France? Heh? Tell me the 
answer to those.” 

After all, the answer wasn’t difficult. 

“Of course, if she hasn’t supernatural 
powers ‘ gan. 

“Supernatural feedle-feedle,” scoffed 
Gabrielle. ‘Only le bon Dieu knows every- 
thing; and why should he whisper his 
secrets in the ear of Madame Pharaoh? 
Ah, no, m’sieur. The answer is simpler 
than that. I will tell you in a word why 
Madame Pharaoh knows these things. It 
is because she is a German spy.” 

“Tt’s going to be hard to prove.” 

“Perhaps. But when you consider that 
she has to keep in touch with what is going 
on across the firing line, perhaps—per- 
haps i 

Gradually her whisper faltered and 
stopped; and when I saw her staring at 
Madame Pharaoh’s table as though fasci- 
nated, I also turned to see what was going 
on. France’s famous prophetess had fallen 
back in her chair in a sort of hypnotic 
trance and the guests from the surrounding 
tables had risen and were crowding round 
her. When the excitement was at its height 
the man who had accompanied madame 
rose—he who looked like Irving and whom 
I now took to be the sibyl’s manager. 

“Disturb yourselves not, ladies and 
gentlemen,’ he said in a deep voice. 
“Madame Pharaoh is always attacked by 
these mysterious seizures when the spirit of 
prophecy is about to descend upon her. 
To-night perhaps—to-morrow surely—she 
will have a tremendous revelation to make 
to the world. In the meantime 44 

With the help of the companion he 
lifted the rigid body of the prophetess into 
the waiting wheel’ chair, and a minute 
later, moving slowly with a sort of somber 
majesty, they had disappeared into the 
darkness outside. 

For as long as it might take you to 
count ten the restaurant was quiet—an un- 
conscious tribute to the old fortune-teller’s 
power—and then, gradually rising at first, 
a grand burst of excitement broke out, 
from which on every side I could hear the 
name and fame of Madame Pharaoh. 

“She doesn’t need any press agent,” I 
remarked to Gabrielle. 

“Ah, no, m’sieur,’”’ she replied; and, 
catching the hardness of her voice, I saw 
that she was glancing with a stony look at 
the Lady of the Lilacs, who was smiling 
with unconcealed satisfaction underneath 
the marble bust of Napoleon. ‘‘They are 
all what you call her fans,’’ Gabrielle bit- 
terly added. ‘‘N’importe. To-morrow 
morning I go and see General Picot. At 
least, they don’t fool him. 2). =.) You 
remember who the general said was Ma- 
dame Pharaoh’s husband?”’ And, smiling a 
little at her fancy, my pupil concluded: 
“T bet you that he didn’t know they had a 
daughter too!” 


4 


LL the next day I was on duty at the 
Hotel des Invalides, performing such 
work as my elbow would allow and think- 
ing a great deal of the events of the night 


before. It was just before ne 
began to hear of Madame Phara 
“Have you heard the news, 
excitedly cried Doctor Fontaj 
into the medicine room and ff 
leaflet in his hand. ~ 
“News? What news?” J as} 
up. “‘Have they captured the 
“Ah, no, my friend; and | 
never will,’’ he sadly answered, 
Pharaoh has made a propheey 
end of the war. The authoritie 
to suppress it, but already it 
Bains.” 
He showed me the leaflet the 
I saw one printed in English, I¢ 
in the eryptie doggerel Madan 
affected; and, though too longt 
in full, I can quickly copy the 
ficant lines: 


In nineteen hundred seventec 
The dove of peace will once } 
Oh, sad and drear will be the 
If he should chance to fly aw 
For if no peace this year apy 
The war will last for five mo 
And France, worn out, will 
A peace less favorable than 1 


It didn’t take me long to gras 
of those last two lines upon a 
ready wounded so severely by t] 

“But, Great Scott, doctor,” 
“the French people are too k 
to pay any attention to a thin 
aren’t they?”’ 

“M’sieur,’’ he exclaimed, “if 
ecy is read by the Grand Army 
I myself will prophesy that the 
before the end of the year!”” 

“You mean they believe i 
Pharaoh so much as that?” 

“* Ab-so-lu-ment!”’ a, 


the wonderful prophecies sg] 
and, on my part, I began 
Fontaine was also one of 
o’clock nearly everyone I 
parently read the prophe 
wounded soldiers in their ¢ 
I turned people were eage 
each other, and wherever I w 
to be the universal conviction tl 
of the war would quickly follow. 

“But wouldn’t it be to tl 
interest to make peace now?” 
gray old captain of artillery in 
wards reserved for grands blessé 

“Ah, m’sieur,” he solemnly 
“‘“we must take what we can 
though he drew from his mem 
ready had it, to the last word: 


“For if no peace this year ap’ 
The war will last for fwe mo 
And France, worn out, will 
A peace less favorable than ; 


“No, no, m’sieur,” he earl 
cluded, while an uneasy hum ( 
tion ran up and down the ward 
as I tell you: We must take w 
get.” 

But along toward evening, as 
paring to leave for the day, L 
taine, that stormy petrel of n 
running into the medicine room 
ing another sheet of paper in thi 

“Mon Dieu, doctor!” he ere 
citedly than before. ‘‘ Have yo 
news?” 
“How now?” I asked. “Ano 


lamenting! Oh, a sensation, Ip 
mon ami! A sensation that W 
France!” ; b 
As you can guess, I dined t! 
the Restaurant Moulin, and it 
me many minutes to get the 
I sat at the favored table Gab 
all about it, her eyes as bright 
; her nose tiptilted to 
breathless romance. ae 
“At first, General Picot didn 
notice of what I told him,” $! 
“but when that poem began 
put two and two together, an 
(Concluded on Page * 
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wiuded from Page 78) 

o then he did the ver’-ver’ 
diugzest’: He sent a strange 
1:0 call on Madame Pharaoh. 

ficer represented himself as 

pére, who had escaped from 
ap and was now in search of 
ousin Raoul. ‘What!’ cried 
raoh. ‘You the Duc d’Es- 
1ey say she was so excite’ she 
2a trance, but told the yo’ng 
piagain to-morrow. And then 
idame Pharaoh did what any 
| have done, and showed that 
41 he was—what you call it?— 
fim!” 
fi she do?” I asked, seeing that 
w: breathlessly awaiting the 


she do, m’sieur?”’ she crowed. 
ly what we thought she would 
ler manager out to verify the 
the Duc d’Espére’s escape. 
m So out he came—he with the 
m and the mournful nose. And 
hk he had beneath his elbow, 
herie.’’ She crowed again. 
ig'ie!’’ I repeated, probably 
4 nished.as I felt. 
, ’sieur! A crumple’ shirt and 
‘sur! And the sdreté officers, 
*/m unsuspect’ to the laundry 
rand there they take a chance 
fim! 
% you think, heh? In a room 
“wy, back of the boilers, they 
raph instrument. The wire 
1 the bed of the river; and the 
x1; to feed the canal and pres- 
it lf in the Rhine! 
1 they open the crumple’ shirt 
}ournful Nose they find a mes- 
> das Duc d’Espére escaped or 
ead? Important! See your 
uber So-and-So, last month, 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


ni gave a great sigh of content- 
> 70 men settled down over the 
; stails of business. 


xIX 


lia larger table procured, Dave 
[it between Melina and Eli- 
inor opposite Aubrey’s empty 


2 2ount on Aubrey,” his mother 
“emight get interested in any- 
turn up for two days.” 

ed, “‘How very inconven- 


Idve for some,”’ Cassie replied; 
1s not an ordinary 
ua motion of mock dismay. 
ron him,” he begged. ‘‘Why 
ark your husband in a Palm 
21 said to the fellow in the 
fa sleeting and freezing out— 
thing real thin and natty for 
,’ and he asked me, ‘Charlie 
Culd?’” 
isned, politely non-committal. 
tu play cards day and night,”’ 
f:ommented. ‘‘I belong to a 
¢ We meet in the evening so 
Mm can join us. We each paid 
tl; year and gave it to the Red 
aif prizes. A little to eat after- 
2) utch lunch, but real nice.” 
you won’t find any five hun- 
lina told her; ‘‘we are en- 
| to bridge.”’ Cassie Bishoff 
“T can get you into better 
ijah reassured Dave. The 
‘pandingly. “I ought tohave 
’ Cassie discovered, glancing 
im. “In a public place like 
i'r woman finished. 
secretly apprehensive: Me- 
Baice to Dave’s wife; he didn’t 
is ffs made uncomfortable. “It 
on firmer,’’ said Cassie. 
that he need entertain no 
hilatter’s self-possession. 
ence followed, in which some 
ig uline sallies were swept away 
the Bay of Fundy. Finally 
ent resolutely toward Melina. 
¥W ting till you were all together 
bout Jason 4 
mething to which I do not 
,’ Mel interrupted coldly. 
Way against my every wish. 
suse me,” she rose, “I have 
Hintment. No dessert, thank 
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and answer, please, at one 
course, they peench the wl 
then they peench Madame 
when they look’ her pay 
found it was exactly as I 
then they peench Mada 
daughter—all feesh of a fea’ 
eral Picot says they will hav 
and prove to the world i 
Pharaoh’s prophecies were al 
Germany’!”’ 

I think I must have looke 
tion; but Gabrielle glanced a 
bright and smiling, looking f 
right shoulder and then, rising 
the top of my head. 

“You ought to get a medal 
thoughtfully remarked, for I b: 
the width and the depth of then 
scholar had stopped. 

“You wait a leetle while,” sl 
“T’ll show you what I get for this 

I realized then that she was firs 
at the clock and then at the litt 
underneath the marble bust of Na 
Following her glance I saw that th 
had been reserved, its candelabra g 
red, its vases filled with roses. Ever 
I looked, Lieutenant de Pelcher e1 
with Heloise by his side. They too’ 
places under the brooding Corsican 
that detached air of happiness which 
to be especially reserved for lovers. 

“Voild!”? murmured Gabrielle. 
again: ‘‘Behold my medals!”’ 

“And will he really be the Duc d’Es 
you think?”’ 

““Sans doute, m’sieur. And Heloise 
be La Duchesse.’”’ She gazed upon 
heroine with happy eyes. ‘‘But one ti 
you can bet your bottes,”’ she thoughtf 
added: “‘when Heloise arrives at the ti 
and becomes a grand lady of France, s 
will never dream it was due to me—and 
Madame Pharaoh’s daughter!” 


seen much service, the prs 
ing—allowing power and fue/ to estap 5) i 
head, and oil to get up into the anes head, causing / 

carbon, valve-pitting, etc. Engine experts estimate: 
that thiadoss through leaky piston rings is at least 25%) 


““You ought to have warned me, J. E.,”’ 
Dave protested later, filling the new pipe. 

“Tf you can tell anybody what your wife’s 
going to do beforehand,” Elijah retorted, 
“you've got a lot on men in general.”’ 

They settled into chairs beside Futhey 
and Mr. Zopher. Introductions followed, 
and conversation opened. 

““T have private information,’’ Zopher 
announced, ‘‘that out of nineteen subma- 
rines we possess on the Atlantic Coast, 
eleven won’t submerge.”’ 


Inlands in your engine would stop a 
waste at ovce. Absolutely gas-tight, ‘b 


cause the Spiral Cut eliminates the gap, and also cauges 
the ring to expand in a perfect circ/e, so that it sea 
around the cylinder wall. Inland’s Sil Princip 
“You've been reading the Staats Zeit- patented— neither its construction nor its advan 


ung,’ Dave cheerfully declared. ‘‘Why, : . . 
brother, the boys we got in the navy would can be duplicated in any other ring. It produc ny 


just step out and push ’em down.” 

“An optimist,’”’ Mr. Zopher said, in the 
manner of one deploring a melancholy 
delusion. 

“Sure, sure!”’ Bishoff cried. A huge 
hand fell with emphasis on the other’s 


A gas- tight ring in one- Plece = W ony 


makes it low-priced, saving you’ $5. to 


STO per set, over other types of gas-tight rings. 


me piece means equal width and thieknmess all Dealers: 


back. “This is the greatest proposition the ; 

Dinievenuhicie ont” tra wired y aalernn Around —therefore greatest strength and durability. A apes cat 
“ey pore | cial plan to boost 

finger at Mr. Zopher. “I'll bet you sell | See your garage man about In- Ser R hes oon) 


German Christmas cards or absinthe, and | 
the war’s held you up.” 

“You are wrong, sir,”’ the other stuttered 
wrathfully. “‘I am the proprietor of the 
Zopher Specific, a non-alcoholic tonic a 

“Tt may be,’’ Dave pronounced—“it 
may be that in a little you’ll have some 
sensational testimonials—‘ Dear Doc. 
Yours, Kaiser Bill.’ And ——”’ 

Mr. Zopher formally departed. 

Elijah was descending to dinner when 
Dave Bishoff mysteriously drew him aside. 
“You hit the mark with that crack about 
women,” he proceeded. ‘I was standing 
beside Mrs. Mimm, and I could see that 
she was worrying to get something out of 
her system, when I just tried Jason again. 
Well, sir, I had to tell her every move three 
times over. She was starved for news, and 
left me, I could see, for a refreshing cry.” 

Nothing of this sort was evident on 
Melina’s contained and powdered coun- 
tenance as she swept up to the table in 
formidable black jet. Eleanor followed in 
pale primrose with a wide collar of garnets 
about her slim throat. To their concerted 
surprise Aubrey abruptly occupied his chair. 
His coat and tie were in place, but his hair 
fell in a disordered tide on his brow. 

“‘T suppose you’re Eleanor,” he stated, 
gazing across the table. Mel totally ig- | 
nored this beginning. ‘‘My daughter, Mr. 
Bishoff,”’ she said. 

He grinned. “All the rules, like par- 
chesi. Wonderful day, wonderful birds, 
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1 throats. Found the most 
ly of Numidians, black as 
ut lost in perpetual forest 
Some dinner; white rice, with 
is like poured ink.” 

to understand that you dined 
negroes?’’ Melina inquired. 

y,’ his mother exclaimed, ‘‘you 


not?” he replied. ‘‘I didn’t know 
ite was here.”’ He frankly studied 
Pr. She colored with annoyance. 
brey is obliged to go everywhere for 
ial,’ Cassie elucidated. Mel’s ex- 
ion intimated a certain criticism of 
a mixed profession. 

uschia and I are giving an invitation 
ament,’” Eleanor told her mother. 
o-morrow afternoon. Of course, we’d 
Pe to play,” she continued to the 
th. 

“With you?” 

‘Iam to be Mr. Rapp’s partner, but you 
m find someone easily enough.” 
“Young,” he demanded, ‘“‘with ashen 
d hair and hands like lotus buds?” 
“Eleanor is discussing golf,’”? Melina 
ated majestically. ‘‘ Partners are not se- 
ted in the way you suggest. That would, 
rhaps, be appropriate for a theatrical 
ager.” 

‘Beauty always,’ he responded. 
“Aubrey thinks,’’ Mrs. Bishoff put in, 
hat fat women should be shot.” 
““Indeed,’’ Melina said, “‘indeed!”’ 
‘Well, J. E.,”’ Dave interposed hastily, 
ere we all are with wrist watches on, as 
Pu might express it, and nothing to do 
but look at them. I’m going to learn this 
golf, and join a club next summer.”’ 
““There’s a poem in you,” Aubrey told 
Eleanor, “‘a poem of contrasts. I must 
Gry. it.” 

“When I was young,”’ Mel reéntered the 
fray, ‘‘gentlemen dedicated verses to ladies 
only with their permission.” 

“You should have refused,’ Aubrey 
asserted; ‘‘from the Victorian stuff of that 
sort I’ve seen. Now Eleanor ——” “ Miss 
Mimm,”’ said Melina. ‘‘—— deserves ac- 
tual poetry. A native sweetness in a vapid 
place—buttercups in a garish vase.” 

“T don’t care for the goose girl sort of 
thing,’ Eleanor pronounced disdainfully. 
*‘And I rather object to personalities.” 

Aubrey looked about the crowded dining 
| room with a protruding lip. 

“The young put a lot on their fling,” 
Dave commented; “but they soon settle 
down to keeping the furnace full in winter 
and the electric fan going in July.” 

Aubrey made a gesture of contempt, 
| ““And, I suppose, an imponderable wife 

forever and ever, amen!”’ 

Eleanor raised her eyes for a brief, nar- 
rowed glance at this apostle of masculine 
liberty. 
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FTER dinner, there was, Elijah saw, a 
stir of youthful excitement at the im- 
pending tournament. He caught the echo 
of heated discussions about partners and 
handicaps. John Rapp, impressively judi- 
cious and well appareled, faithfully at- 
tended a flushed Eleanor. Aubrey stood by 
his father’s chair, watching these prepara- 
tions with an air of tolerant remoteness. 


costume are always worn. 
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dicated Fuschia Grange. ‘“‘And the excel- 
lent dummy stalking after Eleanor.”’ 

“That,” said Elijah, nettled, ‘‘is John 
Rapp, a very superior, successful man.” 

“There spoke the watchful parent,” 
Aubrey coolly commented, “the voice of 
prudent forethought, the wily trapper of 
that subjugated animal—the potential son- 
in-law.” 

“Well, they won’t trouble you, Aubrey,” 
his father told him. 

““Anyone should see through the clumsy 
and obliterating line of sex,” that youth 
replied. He plunged into a chair, produc- 
ing a slim volume. 
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read Aubrey, half aloud. 

What kind of nonsense was that, Elijah 
impatiently demanded of himself. Sextons 
and dreams and such depressing truck! 
His thoughts winged far to France and 
Jason. Suddenly he longed above every- 
thing to have Jason, in his immaculate 
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flannels and dinner coat, a1 
ing a cigarette, lounge up t 
wise air. There was Eleanc 
way, but Jason was his son. 

He found himself, howeve: 
on the fringe of the tourna 
afternoon. They were seat 
under a bank of wild plum t 
and a faint, premonitory s 
leaned back contentedly, wa 
ing bird in a maze of twigs wl 
passed in the gayest of sporti 
chatter. Eleanor and John 
was told, were doing splen 
probable that she would 
tournament. 

“A surprising amount a 
necessary for playing a game 
said. 

“Are you referring to my 

“No,” he replied, undistt 
thinking of that perpetual ° 
with her. The lad with the f 
opinions. He will probabh 
fresh and charming girl and 
the vacuum of his thick se 
Horrible!” he cried unexpect 
ear. “‘Detestable! Mediey 
Whatever was he shouting al 
moonflower,” Aubrey col 
quietly but no less enigm 
almond blossom in an electri 

Elijah rose. “I guess I’ll 

The other accompanied hi 
house, where they discovel 
Rapp, by an error which al 
deliberate magnanimous sae 
rendered the prize to othe 
straight and tanned and 
Eleanor’sside. Together, Eli 
they created a significant wh 
such an arrangement would 
wanted to see his daughter 
fortable and happy. Au 
disparagement returned tc 
“perpetual undergraduate.’ 
natural of young Rapp to t 
college honors—the Screed ¢ 
it was called. It didn’t alw 
to be too independent in you 
your chances of favor, advar 
solidest quarters. Now Aul 
turbing individual—no one 
him from one minute to anot 
never make an acceptable 
Rapp would. 

Eleanor, in the Zenith, 1 
and Rapp, with an informal| 
drawing over his statuesi 
turned from the front seai) 
voiced civility. He assisted | 
with an ironlike arm; and | 
clothes, was half a bronzed Ii 
anyone else at the inn. JI 
dinner table, was quiet, i 
morose. 

“He’s like that when he} 
his mother announced. 

““Doesn’t he hear you?”’ 
“Or does he simply neglecté 

Elijah suppressed an exci 
third round, he thought. [ 
evident, was totally unconsi 
lent hostilities in progress. | 

“T put a thing in yourp 
informed Eleanor. 

““T got it,” she replied, b® 

“A hokku in form,” he 46 
subject needed the most ero 
The ordinary vers-libre wal 
cent. I almost returned 
trochee and iambus—the ci 

Melina looked inquiring] 
ter, but Eleanor was blan 
any speech or interrogation 

Fuschia Grange, in ver 
gilt appliqué, stopped attl 
leaving the dining room.) 
over to Sandholm to dand? 
Eleanor, and then smiled a 
Aubrey Bishoff. 

“T am unable to revolve 
told them. “I could dance 
butterflies do, or the pine 
blanched by the moon. Ir 
age a silk gavotte in can 
about an Elizabethan pol 
but if 

“T’ve got to go,” Fus 
with a giggle. “But I wis 
you. You kind of tickle 

Aubrey snorted, and a 
moved out into the hall. 

"tm ‘SOrry,,. Melina 


to show me,” 
merest suspicion of emph 
(Continued on P’ 
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t what is | 


| OST quality-tool manufacturers 
have a guarantee of some kind or 
nther—they know that in all proba- 
iy the volume of goods returned will 
ent a small percentage of their output. 


IT read the KEEN KUTTER guar- 
a:e—‘‘sa tisfaction or money back!”’ 
JEN KUTTER can afford to make 
guarantee that really guarantees be- 
2 ase KEEN KUTTER products simply 
ast be satisfactory. They CAN be 
4rned—but they won’t be! 


laa 

JCAUSE every tool bearing the KEEN 
JTTER trademark—before it is placed 
asale—is as nearly perfect as a tool 


gu afte KEEN KUTTER cuarantec 


system of inspection prevents slips or 
errors. Each tool is like its fellow—and 
each is a duplicate of the original master 
tool, or model. 


AND since the master tool has literally 
“gone through fire’? before it was ac- 
cepted for general production—since it 
has passed through all experimental 
stages and has PROVED its merit in 
actual working tests—you can be cer- 
tain that every KEEN KUTTER tool 
you buy is ready to do the best work. 


BEGIN at once—tomorrow—with a 
KEEN KUTTER-—get the most out of 
your energy and time by using tools that 


« be made. The KEEN KUTTER give perfect service. 
h 

: 

| SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
lel Manufacturers and Distributers 

i St. Louis New York Philadelphia Toledo 
j Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 

oh “The Recollection of QUALITY Remains Long After the 
U PRICE is Forgotten.” —E. C. Simmons 


: (Trade Mark Registered) 


nsatisfactory 


‘ee ae to your dealer 


€. 
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KEEN KUTTER Vey 


YG a 


No. K3071 
Price $1.00 


\ cee 
No. K611% a 
Price $1.00 


No. K88 
26-inch 
Price $2.25 


No. K-1 
8-inch 
Price $1.35 


“KEEN KUTTER” 
Safety Razor 
Price $1.00 
“Its angle makes 
easy shaving 
certain!” 


KEEN 


KUT TER 


CUTLERY 
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The Two : 


Accessories Car Maker: 


Agree Upon 


Giants of the motor car industr 
—Stewart Speedometer 
—Stewart Vacuum System _ 

Giants—because they dominate: 
accessories. . 

Giants — because virtually all av 
mobile manufacturers use one, or 
other, and in most instances both, 

Giants—because car buyers unit 
sally demand them. 

No other automobile accessory . 
claim such a record. 

You can name a dozen makes of ti: 
carburetors, starting systems, and ot 
accessories used by automobile manu 
turers.. Which of them dominates? Ne 
like the Stewart Giants, are used 
95% of the auto trade. 

Ask any auto manufacturer or 
owner to name a speedometer, to na 
a vacuum system — Will he mention; 
name but Stewart? Why? Because 
Stewart dominates all others. 

Excellence always precedes do 
nance, and the Stewart Giants domin 
—because they excel. 

The Stewart Magnetic Type Spe 
ometer has always been the standé 
There is, we believe, but one cort 
principle in speedometers—the Magn 
principle. Years of undisputed suc 
and dominance testify to this. 

The Stewart Vacuum System, in 
than three years, has displaced pra 
cally all other gasoline feed systems. 
is conceded to be the most satisfact« 
most dependable one. 

It has revolutionized motor car 
sign. Made streamline bodies and lo 
car suspension possible. ° 

It has no competition. It virtu: 
stands alone. There is nothing to eg 
it, and we doubt if there ever will be 

See to it that your car is equip 
with the Stewart Giants. 

Don’t be satisfied with any atl 
Experiments are costly. ' 

“You get World-wide Service. 
Stewart Products.” ! 


Stewart -Warner 
Speedometer Corporation 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Speedometer 


xnued from Page 82) 
» fel demanded much later, in 
fneir bathroom, “how long is 
. hing to remain?” : 
a; something about ten days,” 
tiously. 
it youth,” she added, ‘the 
i? managed to put an extraor- 
anation into the last word, 
qnable to express a restrained 
. To me he seems to bear the 
lestined crime. And if the 
hg he was describing was a 
d to Eleanor, I shall ask you 
edly to his parents.” 
sounded worse than it was, 
ed pacifically. ‘And words 
sjlie any. She seems to be 
ight well with young Rapp.” 
ed away without further an- 
idow of Jason’s absence, he 
atween them. He rehearsed, 
an endless repetition, his 
zing Jason to go to France. 
a hoped that his business, 
tof his commercial position, 
tained and increased by his 
n Then he thought of Aubrey 
4.y a disappointment to Dave. 
jagine John Rapp in the light 
mehow he couldn’t manage 
0 was too grave, too exact: 
s|.d an idiotic fancy to stick a 
I 
| XXI 
LED, the next morning, with 
of a smile, his first guileless 
d the relaxing simplicity of 
ant intimately with his fam- 
7 appeared to add fresh com- 
Jeanor, fortunately freed from 
9 influence of Barton Crane, 
elf, and with his tacit ap- 
1 nan about whom his opinions 
(me more unfixed as evidences 
eualities multiplied. 
alf, was confusing enough; 
‘Aubrey Bishoff addressing 
Call it what Aubrey might, 
(vould against the intolerable 
f mventional ties, J. E. Mimm 
fiat writing poetry to a girl 
b;. And he could see as far 
iew what it meant; he had, 
\jung once. And then Aubrey, 
.| On every subject Elijah’s 
yl into different angles, mak- 
bi any consistent stand. 
nly a light feminine fray at 
ferent exchange of tentative 
‘feech; but the action grew 
ijer. 
rs’ Mel said graciously, “I 
raume to advise; I can only 
eenefit of what I have heard 
idable authority. After that 
e/en with whom you will.” 
si I like what I know of her,”’ 
: replied brightly; ‘‘and if 
uinformation from anything 
irs. Megrum said I can tell 
ii about her!” 
ii ““—— and a raspberry ice.” 
usdly engaged Dave in loud 
Between them all his head 
lufficiently tied balloon. 
‘ he fled to the masculine 
1 


4)00l room. Other men gath- 
pp, and Drew Fisher, stop- 
aLong Pine on his way from 
litary Jew with a serious 
al arm; and three of the 
iu. Kelly was proposed, and 
*% out to each man a small 
% from the leather bottle. It 
2 game for the individual to 
ber secret; for, as it pro- 
{balls were pocketed in rota- 
‘€must pay whoever disposed 
1. In addition to this, to 
d) one’s own ball won from 
n/a new frame commenced. 

is a and he returned the 
| barber; but Rapp’s sphere 


ntarily from his grasp; it 
‘2 table, and Elijah plainly 
¥3 marked eleven. The other 
red it, and the game began. 
¢eded in pocketing his own 
g the quarters deposited 
il t window ledge. Eight and 
Imated, and it was Elijah’s 
nth ball was easily gotten, 
“th offered a difficult shot; 
was successful he declared 
: hn Rapp, “I guess you 
e ned out.” 
at him in grave surprise. 
ni,” he assured Elijah. 
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“Why,’’ the other exclaimed, “it was 
eleven! AndI ” He stopped abruptly 
at the young man’s unmoved countenance. 
Eleven was eleven—it couldn’t be mistaken 
for anything else. Elijah had seen it clearly, 
and so had Twenty-five cents! He 
subsided grimly, and the game progressed. 
Twenty-five—that was a very small sum. 
The ball had rested directly under his 
eyes. John Rapp’s courtesy was absolute; 
when he was motioned to play, and a series 
of easy shots offered, he insisted that it was 
Fisher’s turn. 

Elijah made his way later to the portico 
with a puzzled expression. He threw away 
a cigar but half smoked and lighted an- 
other. Everyone at the inn raised a chorus 
to John Rapp’s super-excellent qualities. 
And yet he had wished to stick a pin into 
that handsome and popular young para- 
gon! His thoughts were interrupted by 
Aubrey Bishoff drifting in from the night. 
The bottom of the latter’s trousers were 
heavy with mud and dew, a crumpled soft 
shirt was open at his throat, and, without a 
hat, his hair was in a state of disorder. 

“Hello,’’ he said abruptly; ‘have the 
animals been fed?” 

“Where have you been, Aubrey?” Elijah 
asked curiously; ‘‘what have you done 
with yourself since morning?”’ 

“Pines,” he replied, ‘“‘and then more 
pines and sand and sedge; gray and sear 
green and silver blue. Then I found a 
house in a peach orchard quivering with 
to-morrow’s blossoms; nothing but short 
trees topped with coral and gold-feathered 
birds, a world of it with a shack in the 
middle, a shack and a forgotten man with 
weak lungs from Maine.” 

“Aubrey,” J. Elijah Mimm demanded, 
“what’s this life of yours about? What are 
you after? And poetry, too—just where 
does it come in? I don’t see any. You’re 
the only man I’ve known who makes it, 
and all I’ve heard about it are jokes by 
people who had about my line.” 

“Poetry,” Aubrey declared, ‘‘is fire, the 
great cleanser; it’s an ascending lark, a 
rose; it is memory, running water, a 
sword fg 

“You stop right there,’ Elijah com- 
manded; ‘‘take a breath before you choke, 
and let me up. Give it to me easier.” 

“Tt’s like war,’”’ Aubrey went on, “ 
shreds the flesh from the spirit.” 

The night was still and soft, a dim veil 
of stars hung over the pines, there was a feel- 
ing of expanding tranquillity. The younger 
man turned to the long windows, segments 
of glaring color and crowded humanity, a 
thick clacking of tongues mingled with 
tinny mirth. 

“War,” he repeated. Suddenly he threw 
up his arms, raised a quivering face to 
darkened space. ‘‘Oh, Creator,” he cried, 
“send these people a great war! Lift them 
from their silk puddle. Blast the fat from 
their bodies and the sloth from their souls; 
wash the paint from their faces with tears. 
Sweep away the stuffed meats and hot 
pastry and starve them into a clean hun- 
ger. Drag them through hell, and over 
death, and make them once more erect and 
hard and pure-minded. Make them beauti- 
fuland gay; givethem back thesimpler love 
and valor, the stoic virtues.” 

“‘Christmas!’’ Elijah feebly ejaculated. 
In the silence that followed, Aubrey re- 
laxed into a normal, slightly dejected figure. 

“T take it you don’t think much of that 
inside.”’ Elijah motioned toward the win- 
dows. Aubrey made a contemptuous ges- 
ture. “I’d about come to the conclusion it 
didn’t amount to much,” the elder con- 
tinued; “‘but nobody seemed to agree with 
me. I looked like a back number. This life 
and all appears to be the thing.” 

“For Strassburg geese!’’ Aubrey pro- 
nounced. 

“‘T was almost persuaded I was a zero. 
I wasn’t certain one could be right against 
a whole countryful of people. And I am 
glad I heard you. Yes, sir, it was a privi- 
lege. But I couldn’t keep along with you 
for any time. It would be worse than 
dressing up every evening. Now I got an 
idea what poetry is I’ll let it stay right 
there,” said J. Elijah; “I’m satisfied.” 

““Where is Eleanor?”’ Aubrey gloomily 
inquired. } 

“You go in and see. If she’s with that 
Rapp talk him to death. You can do it.” 


MXIT 


LIJAH was galvanized by Aubrey Bish- 
off’s invective, and assured himself 
that he would no longer submit to the dull 
tyranny of his present existence. He en- 
tered the hall determined to inform Mel 


” 


and 
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For Christmas— 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are an all-year sport— 
brimful of fresh surprises every game. 


Shared by boys and girls, and mothers and ‘‘old boys’ 


’ 


—billiards instils the love of home in all. With practice 
you can soon control the balls, but not the merry flow of 
jest that often makes the best of players lose. 


Give your home Carom and Pocket Billiards—not 


“sometime,” but NOW-—this Christmas. 


A small part 


payment puts a scientific Brunswick Table in your home. 
Pay the balance monthly—as you play. 


The life, speed, accuracy and 
lightning action of Brunswick Tables 
have won the preference of the 
world’s most expert players. 

Their beautiful woods—mahog- 
any, oak, rosewood, walnut, etc.— 
make them an adornment to the 
finest homes. 

Some styles can be set up any- 
where and folded away when not in 
use. Others for spare rooms, attics, 
basements or dens. A size for every 
home. 


Low Prices 


Balls, Etc., FREE 


By paying a little each month 
you can easily own a Brunswick. 

Our home trial offer lets you test 
a Brunswick table and then decide. 


““BABY GRAND” 
DEALERS: Write for 


agency proposition, 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, ex- 
pert book of 33 Games, etc.—all 
included free. 


What to Do First 


Write at once for our handsome 
color-book called ‘‘ Billiards—The 
Home Magnet” and pick out the 
size and style best fitted to your 
home. 

Low prices, easy terms and home 
trial offer included. Send the cou- 
pon for this interesting free billiard 
book today. 


THE BRUNSWICK- BALKE-COLLENDER C9. 
Dept. 59R, 623-633 S.Wabash Av., Chicago 


ddress For Catalog 


i THE BRUNSWICK- RALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


| Dept. 59R, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send me free a copy of your color-book — 


t “Billiards —The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer. 


Name 


| Address. F = 
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Re ae te eke teas oeeeanenaeineaeienneees 


I'why dont 
you wear: 


Duofolo® 


| and be warm ike 


The outer layer of fine 
wool in Duofold keeps 
cold out and natural 
warmth zu— but the wool 
can’t itch or scratch be- 
cause at doesn’t touch the 
skin! The thin layer of 
smooth cotton on the in- 
side is soft, soothing to 
the skin—comfortable. 


Cotton next to Skin: COMFORT — Warm Wool outside: 
Air Space between: PREVENTS COLDS 


NO ITCH 


There is no other underwear like pat- 
ented Duofold. Your doctor will tell 
you it is an excellent protection against 
cold and catching cold. And when you 
wear it indoors, you'll be agreeably 
surprised to find how comfortable you 
feel, even in heated rooms. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write us. Description and sam- 
ple of fabric sent on request. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk, N.Y. 


The December 5 


merican 


The Biggest. Brightest. Bost Magazine 
for Boys in All the World 


Put “The American Boy” 
behind your boy! 


As a Christmas gift, give him the all-year delight 
this al/l-boy magazine supplies. Its wholesome, red- 
blooded stories inspire and stir a boy to think; 
carry a good moral but do not preach; they show 
resourcefulness, skill, moral courage, heroism that 
fit and help build the present-day boy! 


; ; ; i In 1918 The American Boy will be better than 
a ee - ; y 4 | ever. It will publish seven fine new boy books as 


os . “te : serials before they are put into book form, besides 
Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 


they 


Free Offer Sondfoncars; 


its many delightful and keenly interesting regular 
: features. Its list of world-famed writers makes its 

Deliciously different from any other 

chocolates you have ever eaten. Made of 


the purést, richest, most wholesome choc- 
olate with select almond and_filbert 
centers—no cream Sea Healthful, un- 
usual, delightful. 


A Novel ‘Ghratmad Gift 


Astonish and-delight your friends with 
these . out-of-the-ordinary ~ holiday 
sweets—a greatly appreciated delicacy. 
Send $3.00 for three full pounds (sold in 
three pound boxes only) prepaid and in- 
sured to you anywhere in United States 
or Canada. Money back if not satisfied. 


AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE CO. 
335-7 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send Tixies to the soldier boys:in special 
soldier-boy boxes. -A rare treat for them, 


Guadient F; le *< ihh GC 


FTAs a 


scientifically made that it 


steae how Flexible Flyers 
It’s free. Write today! 


Box 1100S 


Prevents colds and saves doctor’s bills. 


_ _ outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


Sold by hardware and department stores, nine sizes, 3 to 8% ft. 


S L ALLEN & CO” 


pages-authoritative, as well as fascinating. 


The American Boy holds your boy’s attention day 
in, day out! It will not only encourage his finest in- 
stincts, but will gently guide him away from outside 
temptations. It helps make boys better men! 


Best of Christmas Gifts 


In no other way will $1.50 expended afford him 
such continuous enjoyment. 


If you haven't a. boy of your own subscribe for 
some boy who has won a place in your heart. It 
gives such genuine happiness. 


$1.50 a year 


15 cents a copy at news-stands 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 


111 American Building, Detroit 


Flyer 


The famous steering sled with non-skid runners 


An always welcome gift for youth of all ages. 
_ means healthful fun and companionship. 
runners of chrome nickel steel which prevent skidding and increase speed and control. 

All-steel front adds durability, flexibility and accuracy of steering. 
of wet feet and wearing out shoes. 


A real ‘‘snow-mobile’”’ which 
New construction includes grooved 


No more dragging 
So strong and 


Unless it bears this trade- 
* mark it isn't a Flexible Flyer 


Philadelphia 
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that they were leaving for home immedi- 
ately; but Melina was absorbed in bridge; 
obviously he couldn’t drag her from the 
game, the other players. If he got Mel 
away, he realized, preparing for bed, he 
couldn’t force her to be contented. Aubrey 
was young, when it was easy to be rebel- 
lious; one could be a free man then, before 
responsibilities gathered, responsibilities 
like marriage He interrupted his 
thoughts to consider Aubrey seriously in 
a fresh capacity. 

The conversational encounters between 
Mel and Cassie Bishoff grew so pronounced 
that even Dave finally noticed it. The girls, 
he observed to Elijah, seemed to be rub- 
bing each other the wrong way. The other 
counseled him to pay no attention to them. 

“They haven’t enough to do,” he de- 
clared. ‘What I’ll come to after a year of 
this, I hate to think.” 

His mind turned to Eleanor: her life, 
unlike his, was nearly all to be lived; but 
not, he hoped in sudden, passionate inten- 
sity, in such settings as these. John Rapp 
had:said that he liked it here immensely. 
Elijah could see the other in three, five 
years from now, a little fatter each year, 
more complacent, living easily, admirably, 
on money that required no effort to get, the 
money of his wife, coming back to the 
Conifer Arms in winter, plunging his family 
into the idle surfeit and vacuous days. 

He wondered whether, as Aubrey had ex- 
claimed, a great war would put virility, en- 
durance into the lax fibers of the multitude 
of which the inn was but a minor fragment. 
If it would stop Zopher’s febrile pessimism, 
clear Futhey’s mind of its clogging puerili- 
ties, take Drew Fisher from gambling tables, 
lift Barton Crane above intriguing and the 
soft protection of women, even killing him 
in struggle, it would still, at an overwhelm- 
ing price, bring renewal. Not for him, but 
for Jason—if he survived; for Eleanor. 

At the succeeding lunch the latter was 
intent upon Elijah’s needs; she had never 
before been so helpful, so tenderly feminine. 
There was an unusual color, too, in her 
cheeks; and she smiled equally on them all. 
A vague dread fastened on Elijah and grew 


into a conviction that something of para-- 


mount importance had occurred in Elea- 
nor’s life. It must certainly be John Rapp. 
Well, he, Elijah, would have to accept it 
with an equable manner. Eleanor would 
be safe enough. . . . “But,” he muttered 
stubbornly, “the number on that ball was 
eleven.” 

She inveigled him, late in the afternoon, 
into a drive in the Zenith. No one else was 
with them, and he silently watched her 
manipulate the car. Ona long open stretch 
of road she deliberately slowed down, and 
he prepared himself for the reception of 
what he saw must follow. 

“T am going to say something that I am 
afraid will annoy you and mother dread- 
fully,” she commenced frankly. ‘Indeed, 
father, I was furious at myself, and I put 
off facing it as long as possible. But it was 
stronger than all my prejudices; it was no 
good struggling. Aubrey wants to marry 
me 

“Aubrey!” he interrupted her incredu- 
lously. ‘I could see that he was struck 
by you, with that poetry and so forth. But 
I never guessed . . . in three or four days. 
I thought you were going to tell me about 
an entirely different man!” 

“Of course,’ she went on, “if it were 
only that, it wouldn’t necessarily be im- 
portant. But there is more. I think—no, 
I know, that I love him. It isn’t just on 
account of the way he can talk, but because 
of a beautiful quality of life in him—of such 
life, father! I know I’ll have a dreadful 
time with his neckties, and he’s full of the 
maddest plans, to walk to the moon, I 
belicvesa pitti wt aucun CAll, Canes 
helpaem a) 1t.’” 

“You marry him, Nellie,’ J. Elijah 
Mimm declared heatedly. ‘“‘Don’t you 
mind what anyone says. I’ve got two and 
a half million dollars banked, and I’ll stand 
behind you.’ ‘ 


Decen 


“Tt isn’t the money,” she g 
filling with tears. 

“That’s why,” he replied b 
it won’t injure you later. Px 
pay much, and I notice Aubrey 
the big part of the meals. Yo 
and drive back to the inn.” 

Melina was dressing, and 
Eleanor through his room t 
door. He knocked, and Mel 
the flowing blue and gold. _ 

“T just wanted to say,” he 
“that Nellie here is going tom 
Bishoff. It’s going to happen 
guess it ought to be in our ho 
He turned away, back as he 
the corridor, and proceeded d 

The hall was empty in the 
for dinner, and he was moyj 
toward the portico when a eler 
with mail carried farther sout! 
and returned. There was a lett 
to him, with a French stamp. 
was conscious of a sudden bh 
vision. The paper was so t 
fumbling hands had difficulty i 

““My dear Father,” confour 
“Here I am with so much 
I don’t know where to 
it’s splendid, except the bo: 
in to the field hospital. If w 
think of them it would be awh 
too busy. The shelling is fie 
even forget that. We are sleep 
barn, and the bugs are bad as 
have just come in from a run: 
call Berlin, because it’s only 1 
yards from the German trench 
eighty broke right in the roa 
me and I ran into the blam 
gave my load some jolt. It: 
wheel and I was half an hour ge 
again. The woodwork of the ¢: 
and filled with holes, and one: 
killed. It was just as well, be 
and an arm were shot off and 
half gone. Anyhow, i got t 
more or less back ——’ 

Elijah grasped the letter 
through the office; he stum 
stair and entered Melina’s rc 
from the corridor. She was sta 
window, her back toward h 
turned as he half ran toward h 
was stained with tears. 

“Jason!” he cried, waving 
Suddenly he felt weak, and ert 
a chair. ‘He is right in it,” h 
ing the wounded. The wheel 
Jason had to fix it. Think of 
bigger than fear, above the re 
sponsible, and—and ——” 

“‘T wish we had him here,” sh 

“So do I,” he replied simpl; 

A flood of crying swept ov 
countenance. She sank on her 
him with her head bowed :. 
He drew her closer, smoo 
For the oe time he saw thatit 
with gr 

OSB a I, Mel; so doI,”hes 
over, but his face was bright. 


THE END ¥ 


Going Son 


i THE presence of George 
publisher, one negro hall b 
York apartment house was ee 
the benefit of a second hal 
duct of a third hall boy, ¥ : 
chased round the Soldi 
Monument, on Riverside 
irate colored woman, arme¢ 
It developed that, after rd 
several times, the fugitive | 
tanced his pursuer and — 
scathed, across the parkway. 
“He muster run kinder f 
mented the audience of one. 
“Fast?” repeated the teller 
“Huh! Dat nigger run 1 
ment so fast he th’owed 
vest pocket!” 


And there on the table, arrayed 
in their cheery brightness, 
were four wonder pieces of 
Mirro Aluminum, the ware she 
1!about and so longed for. 


11 piece she sees new beauty and 
Conveniences unknown to other 
sare discovered in each Mirro 
To her, Mirro is more than a 
| a high compliment to her good 
eping. 

1: tag of the big handsome tea 
© instance, she sees pictured 
uighly ebonized, sure-grip, de- 
handle; (2) the welded-on 
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Nig CMIRRO ‘i 
4 ALUMINUM Wy; 


NF Reflects Good Housekeeping = 


( (ce @ Gu Wihows \h 


— > 


handle ears, an exclusive Mirro feature; 
(3 and 6) the self-filling, easy pouring, 
welded-on spout. 


New interest awaits her in the slotted 
ears (4) which permit handle to be shifted 
to any desired position without coming 
in contact with kettle; in (5) the rivet- 
less, no-burn ebonized knob; the un- 
usually wide heating base (7); and the 
flameproof flare shape (8). 


Her happy face is reflected in the fa- 
mous Mirro finish (9); while the beauti- 
ful Colonial design (10) adds a new 
charm to her well-kept kitchen. 


She finds like features of new beauty, 


Mirro Aluminum is also designed in plain, round style, 
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_ Joy In Her Kitchen 


convenience and durability in the other 
Mirro articles. There is joy in her 
kitchen, indeed. 


Wrought into every Mirro piece is 
the ripened experience of twenty-four 
years of one of the largest concerns in 
the world manufacturing aluminum 
goods—a sound guarantee of worth and 
service. 


Have a Mirro Christmas in your 
home, for Mirro Aluminum reflects dis- 
criminating giving just as it reflects 
good housekeeping. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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Phonographs and Sporting Goods for Gifts 


E show below actual photograph of the 

Wilson $60 phonograph—our suggestion to 
you as one of the most suitable Christmas pres- 
ents for the entire family. 


ah 


| BS the Wilson line of sporting goods—‘‘Eyepia 
thing to Help Your Game’’—and musical 
merchandise—there you will find a Christmas 
present for every member of your family— 


Wilson Skates, Baseballs and Bats, Foot- 
balls, and Basket Balls, Tennis Rackets, ee 
Wilson Golf Sticks and equipment, “ 
Wilson (Sweaters, Fishing Tackle, 
Wilson Sport Clothing, Shoes for //> 
all athletic purposes as well as Nan% 
street wear, and hundreds of ; 
other useful and practical- 
gifts. 


The Wilson Phonograph shown (height 44’’) 
has all the fine acoustic properties of the higher 
priced machines; has the advantage of playing 
any make of records without extra attachments, 
and is finished like your very best furniture in 
your own home in beautiful oak or rich mahogany. 


Then we have a smaller machine, 39” high, 
of the same high quality for $40. 


Wilson Goods —All Unconditionally Guaranteed 


All {Wilson ‘goods are {uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. If at any 
time anything bearing the Wilson 
label does ‘not prove satisfactory, 


please return the article at once, 
as we absolutely guarantee satis- 
faction. $45,000,000 in capital 
backs our guaranty. 


Special Wilson Military Equipment 

Officers and enlisted men in both 
the army and navy are wearing Wil- 
son jerseys, sweaters, army shoes 


and puttees. Wilson Athletic equip- 
ment is extensively used, both at home 
and overseas. 


We will also send you on request our 
sporting goods and Christmas litera- 
ture, which describes the Wilson line 
of merchandise. We want to help you 
decide what useful gifts to present 
for Christmas. 


Owing to congestion 
Dealers of traffic during the 
Christmas season, and to delays 
made necessary by the movements of 
troops and supplies, we suggest that you 
get in your order at the earliest —that 


merchandise will reach you in ample 
time to insure a good Christmas trade. 


Suggestion Ask your deal- 


er if he handles 
Wilson Phonographs, or other Wil- 
son Sporting Goods. If he does not, 
we will send the Wilson Phonograph 
you prefer—either the $60 or $40 ma- 
chine — on 30 days’ approval. Send cash, 
money order or check, and if at the end 
of 30 days you are not satisfied, advise 
us and we will return your cash. We 
know this will not be necessary, as you 
will find the Wilson Phonograph is 
worth much more than its small price. 


Manufacturers 
Cor. Wabash and Monroe 
701-709 N. Sangamon St 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


P PALENSHE 
se i. 
WILSON CHRISTMAS COUPON—— 


Thos. E. Wilson & Co., 701—709 N. Sangamon St., Chicago, Ill. 


[ ] Send on approval the $ Wilson Phonograph, for 

close my check, cash or money order. f 
[ ] Also send Wilson printed matter showing the Wilson line 
presents. 


My Dealer's name is 


‘Everything to SS = 
help your game.’ 


Name 


Address 
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OUT OF THE MIST 


(Continued from Page 11) 


she took the hand I held out to her and 
clasped it to her bosom. ‘Neil! My Neil!’ 
she murmured in a voice of the divinest 
tenderness. 

I was miserably embarrassed, but not in 
the way I had been on first meeting Stella. 
There was within me such a turmoil of 
recollections striving to return; sucha boil- 
ing and surging of nameless emotions; such 
exasperation—such horror—at the veil no 
effort of mine could tear away, that my 
sensations were more those of a drowning 
man, hopelessly engulfed, who tries to 
pierce with his eyes the wet and pitiless 
firmament above him. 

“T must have loved you dearly,’ I said. 

She dropped my hand, giving an appre- 
hensive glance about to see whether we 
were observed; but, for the moment at 
least, the highway was ours. 

“And I loved you, Neil,’’ she answered, 
in a voice so low that it was hardly above a 
whisper. ‘Oh, Neil, Neil! no woman ever 
loved as I loved you! When I heard they 
were bringing you back I knew I ought to 
get away—ought to escape; I knew that 
to stay here—to see you perhaps—would 
break my heart into little pieces. Yet what 
could I do but stay? I could breathe the 
same air; I could benear you. And did you 
notice the dress I am wearing? Every day 
I have dressed for you—oh, the woman of 
it, Neil!—just that you might see me and 
that I must look my best. Every day I 
have said to myself: ‘Perhaps I shall see 
him to-day!’ And then my heart would 
give a leap.” 

“T don’t understand,” Isaid. “Couldn’t 
you have come—like anybody else?”’ 

She winced and turned away, as though 
- hide the pain I had unwittingly caused 

er. 

*“You must remember that I don’t know 
anything,’’ I went on in cruel perplexity, 
trying to retrieve myself. “Recognizing 
you—knowing that you meant something 
to me—was the first rift through the dark- 
ness.”” 

At this a sudden look of rapture passed 
over her face; she smiled for the first time; 
her glance was one of suffusing tenderness. 

“But you are engaged to—to her!”’ she 
said in a low voice. 

“They tell me so,’’ I answered. “But I 
know the woman I love is you. I cannot 
explain it; it is beyond any explanation of 
mine—beyond such a poor, befogged crea- 
ture as I am; but I know I love you and 
have always loved you—and always, al- 
ways shall!”’ 
~ The heavenly blue eyes glistened; the 
delicately outlined bosom rose and fell; it 
was a poignant moment for both of us. 

“Then you do not care for her—for 
Stella?’’ she asked at last, though it was 
less a question than an imploring provoca- 
tion; her look seemed to say: “Neil, Neil, 
tell me again that you love me!” 

“My position is horrible,’ I burst out. 
“Try for an instant to imagine it; put your- 
self in my place—the place of a man whose 
conscious life extends back barely a month. 
People tell me this or that, and what can I 
do but believe them? I was told I was en- 
gaged to Stella; and, of course, I had to act 
accordingly. I could not say I did not like 
her, could 1? I may have come out of the 
mist without a mind, but I still have the 
instincts of honor, and all that. But con- 
sideration has its limits; I cannot admit 
that any past obligation holds me now— 
now that I have found you. That obliga- 
tion, if ever it existed, was shattered in the 
air by German shrapnel. I disown it! I 
will not be held by it! I stamp it underfoot! 
It is you I love, though I do not know your 
name—though ten minutes ago I did not 
know you existed.” 

I could feel the sudden quenching of her 
tumultuous happiness. 

“And he doesn’t even know my name!”’ 
she exclaimed to herself, stabbed to the 
heart. ‘If this is my punishment it is more 
than I can bear.” 

“Why speak like that!” I protested. 
““What misfortune is irreparable if at last 
we have found each other? Dear lost love 
of mine, be brave; have courage! No 
matter what the obstacles are, our fate is 
in our own hands—our happiness is in our 
own hands.” 

“But it was all my fault,’’ she murmured 
in an agony of contrition. “It was I who 
sent you away; it is I who am to blame for 
everything. If the past ever came back 
you would—hate me!” 
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“*Compare the Work”’ 


Make These Iwo 
Acid Tests— 


Apply them both to typewriters. 


And you 


will always choose and use the “‘ROYAL” 


Test it first for efficiency— 


the “ROYAL,” gives a deter quality of press work, 
a perfect alignment; is easier to work with, easier 
to adjust; and more suited to all the demands put 


on a typewriter. 


And then test it for economy— 


the ‘“ROYAL?”’ will last and give perfect service 
years Jonger than you have thought any machine 


could. 


—and You Will Always Choose 
and Use the “ROYAL” 


Write or telephone our nearest branch for a demonstra- 
tion; there will be no more obligation on your part, than 
if we gave it at our own office or at one of the regular 


business shows. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


MAIN OFFICE: 
364-366 Broadway, N.Y. 


INC. 


FACTORY: 
Hartford, Conn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Akron, Ohio, 2nd Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Albany, N. Y., 53-57 State Street 
Allentown, Pa., Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 46 N. Pryor St. 
Baltimore, Md., 116 W. Fayette St. 


Birmingham, Ala., JeffersonCountyBk. Bldg. 


Boston, Mass., 268 Devonshire St. 


Bridgeport, Conn., First Nat’i Bank Bldg. 


Buffalo, N. Y., 76 W. Genesee St. 
Charleston, W. Va., Masonic Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 32-34 S. Wabash Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Gwynne Bldg., Main 


and 6th Sts. 


Cleveland, Ohio, 620 Prospect Ave. S. E. 


Columbus, Ohio, Douglas Bldg. 
Davenport, la., Central Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio, 11 No. Jefferson St. 
Des Moines, Ia., Hubbell Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 29 Washington Ave. 
Duluth, Minn., 319 W. First St. 
Fresno, Cal., 1927 Merced St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Perkins Bldg. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 19 North 3rd St. 
Hartford, Conn., 261 Asylum St. 
Indianapolis, Ind., American Central 


Life Ins. Bldg. 


Johnstown, Pa.,TitleTrust & Guaranty Bldg. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 114 West South St. 


Kansas City, Mo., 815 Walnut St. 

Little Rock, Ark., 215 West 2nd St. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 524 So. Spring St. 
Louisville, Ky., 445 W. Jefferson St. 


Memphis, Tenn., Exchange Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wisc., Northwestern Mutual 
Life Ins. Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 210 South Fifth St. 
Newark, N. J., 207 Market St. 
New Haven, Conn., 81 Church St. 
New Orleans, La., 332 Baronne Street 
New York, N. Y., 364 Broadway 
Norfolk, Va., Board of Trade Bldg. 
Oakland, Cal., 1752 Broadway 
Omaha, Nebr., 318 South 19th Street 
Paterson, N. J., Silk City Trust Bldg. 
Peoria, Ills., 430 Main St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 904 Walnut Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Cham. of Commerce Bldg. 
Portland, Me., 50 Exchange Street 
Providence, R. 1., 86 Weybosset St. 
Reading, Pa., 16 South 4th Street 
Richmond, Va., 16 North 8th Street 
Rochester. N. Y., 156 Main St. E. 
St. Louis, Mo., Boatman’s Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn., Germania Life Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., 7-9 First Street 
Scranton, Pa., 621 Spruce Street 
Seattle, Wash., 1217 4th Ave. 
Springfield, Mass., 3rd Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio, Spitzer Bldg. 
Utica, N. Y., Mann Bldg. 
Washington, D. C., 1420 N. Y. Ave. N. W. 
Waterbury, Conn., 16 East Main Street 
Worcester, Mass., 390 Main Street 
Youngstown, Ohio, Federal Bldg. 


Also a Sales Office, Agency or Representative in every city in the 
U.S. of 10,000 population—and in all the principal cities abroad. 


Ina jitty- LH YLO 


The MAZDA turn-down Lamp 


changes instantly from a brilliant clear white light to 
1 candle power, by a simple touch of the string. 


ALittle Light All Nightis RIGHT! 


In Halls, Stairway, Bathroom, Nursery, or Porch 
at a cost of 14 a cent all night and HYLO is such a 
comfort, safety and conv enience for Garage, Barns, 
Cellar Stairs, etc. Turned ‘*LO"’ where a bright light 
is not needed HYLO pays for itself 4 to 5 times during 
its life. 3 

The only electric lamp that 

turns down. Saves 34 of the 


current, yet gives a white light. 


HYLO Mazpa | HYLO Carson 


20 candle power or 32 candle 16 candle power to 1 candle 
power to 1 candle power power 
90c each 6Oc each 
Also Special HYLO MAZDA 28 or 32 volts for 
home or farm lighting plants—90c each. 
HYLO when turned ‘‘LO"” consumes 44 of the 
current used by Resistance devices. 
Every HYLO Sold With Money-Back Guarantee. 
Ask your Electric Light Company, Electric or Hardware 
Dealer or Department Store for HYLO. 
Write for new Booklet 
“Electric Light Economy and Comfort’” 
Economical Electric Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
19 W. Broadway New York City 


Patent your Invention—I'll help market it. Send 
— for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
fundeide of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard 
. Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., or 2276T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
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“Tf there.is anything to forgive it is for- , 


given,’ Isaid. ‘If you can love me that is 
all I shall ask of heaven or earth.” 

“Oh, it is all so impossible!”” she ex- 
claimed helplessly. ‘I don’t know what to 
do. Neil, Neil, you are killing me—I feel 
as though little knives were going right 
through me. 
your—affliction. Yes, you must try to 
hate me; I deserve it. Any happiness you 
and I might have had I threw away, and 
you must punish me, Neil—punish me— 
and hate me as much as I hate myself.” 

She would have continued, but the hum 
of an approaching motor checked the un- 
said words. 

“Go! Go!” she cried, pushing me away 
with her hands. ‘It would never do for us 
to be seen here together!”’ 

And with that her little car began to 
move, and I was left standing in the road— 
the most bewildered, heartsick and utterly 
abandoned creature in the whole world, 


What is it that makes me keep my secret 
from Doctor Mell? To doso is nothing less 
than treachery to my plighted word, and 
verges on the dishonorable; for, as I said 
previously, it was understood between us 
that I was to tell him everything. Yet I 
hug my secret to myself as though it were a 
stolen jewel. I know this is stupid of me 
too—in my own interest—for who would 
help me more willingly than this kindly 
fellow? 

Possibly my brain is more disordered 
than I think, for I am aware that my 
conduct is irrational, indefensible. But, 
nevertheless, I shrink, with an invincible 
repugnance, from confiding the tale of my 
adventure to him. It is too sacred; com- 
ment would profane it; I cannot allow my 
unknown love to become the victim of his 
giggling questions and searching, cynical 
analysis. I am also alive to the fact that he 
has, in a way, taken sides with Stella. This 
perhaps is the real explanation of my back- 
wardness. 

I could wish that he were not so diabol- 
ically clever. His sharp, penetrating gaze 
immediately found something amiss in 
spite of my effort to appear unconcerned. 
There was surprise and suspicion in his 
intent face. 

“What has happened to you?”’ he asked. 
““What’s been disturbing you, old boy?” 

“Oh, I was just thinking, doctor.” 

“Well?” 

“About Stella,’ I said, lying shamelessly. 
“T am realizing more and more the awful 
box I am in with Stella. Here we are en- 
gaged, and I donot like her at all. What on 
earth am I to do?” 

The highly trained psychologist fell 
plump -into my trap; any suspicion he 
might have felt disappeared at once; his 
look showed how credulously he had re- 
ceived my explanation. 

“You are making a lot of trouble about 
nothing,’’ he remarked, ‘‘and I must beg 
you to dismiss the whole subject from your 
mind. Stella is the dearest little creature; 
and I will answer for it that when you get 
well you will love her with all your heart, 
and will be shocked that you ever doubted 
it. Frankly, Neil, such reversed emotions 
are the commonplaces of medicine; every 
physician has to deal with them from time 
to time. The plus becomes blurred, so to 
speak, and the silly, subconscious mind 
screams out ‘Minus! Minus!’—like a 
scalped Indian. 

“Women hate their children; wives hate 
their husbands; husbands hate their 
wives—everything becomes reversed, you 
see. The fellow with the cracked skull can- 
not tolerate the sight of his devoted old 
mother, and so on. That is somewhat 
your position evidently in regard to Stella, 
though less pronounced, of course; but 
correspondingly more insidious for that 
reason. You must simply accept my most 
positive assurance that you do care for her, 
and not allow a temporary hallucination, to 
play havoe with your future happiness.” 

I acquiesced dutifully, glad to get the 
crisis over at any price. There was no 
hypocrisy I was not capable of, so long as 
I might preserve my secret. It was devour- 
ing me. I could think of nothing but my 
unknown, nameless love. I was in a fever of 
surmise, uncertainty and elation. What 
had been our past together? Again and 
again I asked myself that, trying to pierce 
the mist in an agony of unavailing effort. 
What had we been to each other in the past? 

I shut my eyes to revive again the im- 
pression of that divine distress—to hear 
again that moving voice. Could it be that 
she was married? An intolerable anguish 


I am taking advantage of ' 
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overwhelmed me at the thought. Yet it 
was a likely enough explanation. Indeed, 
was it not the only explanation of that ever- 
deepening mystery? I was reminded of her 
uneasiness; of how she had said we must 
not be seen together. Married! 

If this was what I had come back to I 
had, perhaps, better have died in France. 


To-day I tried to draw out Eddie. 

“T wish you could tell me some things I 
cannot ask anybody else,” I said. 

“Sure!’” he replied in his confident, 
breezy way. “What do you want to know, 
old top?”’ 

“All about my former sweethearts,” I 
went on. “‘There must have been others 
before Stella. Tell me all about them.” 

He looked extremely uncomfortable and 
his eyes fell. 

“You were away so much,” he mur- 
mured; ‘‘and then, of course, your being 
older, and all that ” He stopped un- 
decidedly, looking guiltier than ever. “I 
really hardly know what girls you did go 
with,” he added. 

“How long was I engaged to Stella be- 
fore I went to France?” 

“Only a few weeks, Neil—though it’s no 
good asking me much about it; I was away 
at college.” 

“Was there any talk about it—about the 
engagement, I mean?”’ 

“Oh, of course everybody was interested, 
and all that—naturally.”’ 

“T mean gossip, Eddie—scandal?”’ 

He started, and then answered, in a sullen 
kind of way, that of course there wasn’t. 
What had put such an idiotic idea into 
my head? I believe he said nut; he spoke 
an extraordinary language. Then he pre- 
tended to laugh, saying he had not the 
faintest idea of what I was talking about. 

“For goodness’ sake, Eddie, be frank with 
me!’ I exclaimed, growing very impatient. 
“T want to know whether any other wom- 
an’s name was coupled with mine. Was 
there any gossip of another woman? I sup- 
pose you think it considerate to dodge the 
question; but it isn’t considerate at all— 
it is cruel and unkind to the last degree. 
There are reasons why I must know the 
truth—have to know the truth.” 

Poor Eddie! Under other circumstances 
I should have felt sorry for him. He looked 
so worried, so frightened, as he squirmed in 
his chair and made a pretense of lighting his 
pipe, which was already burning. Through 
puffs of smoke he blurted out: ‘‘There 
wasn’t any gossip; there wasn’t any other 
woman; it was all as ordinary as hell!” 


I take a walk every morning and discour- 
age anyone from accompanying me, saying 
that Iam soothed by such solitary rambles. 
I always go in the same direction; every 
walk, indeed, is a repetition of the last. I 
seek the hill where I met my unknown 
lady, loiter under the trees, pace up and 
down—always in the longing hope that she 
may pass. I cannot understand why she 
does not return. She must know I am wait- 
ing for her. That little electric could find 
me fast enough if the will was there. Why 
is it lacking? Why am’I thus abandoned? 
Is it a dream that we ever met? Am I 
waiting and longing for a wraith—a phan- 
tom—who has no existence? 

I shiver as I try to reassure myself; as I 
try to free myself from this octopus of mis- 
giving, whose tentacles wind about my 
heart. A dream! No; I cannot admit it; 
I will not admit it! The morning sunshine 
quickly affirms the reality of my memories. 
I lean against a tree; I reconstruct—I re- 
create the scene. I continue the round of 
my perplexities like a squirrel revolving in 
a cage. 

As I sit here, pen in hand, I feel the im- 
possibility of expressing in words what is so 
vehemently articulate within me—the con- 
viction that I love this woman and that she 
loves me; and that behind the veil I can- 
not penetrate there is a story of consuming 
passion and tenderness. A great emotion 
permeates me—an emotion of transcendent 
love—unspeakably precious, unspeakably 
affecting—that in spite of myself I have to 
take on trust. Does this sound ridiculous? 
I flush as I ask myself the question. But 
of what use would be my journal if it were 
insincere? 

I wish I had the courage to confide in 
Doctor Mell; but I dare not, though I 
coquet with the idea, which, if carried out, 
might relieve me of so much torment. I 
must:here note a strange thing. Before— 
I was afraid of his laughter, of his unsym- 
pathetic and jeering comment; now—how 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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| jie of a man, God forbid that 
a2 you. 


@ days since I wrote the last 
n diary; and as I reread it I 
yring myself to believe that 
a2 man sitting here now and 
1 such wonder at the extraor- 


ul'ot into the motor car—my 
other, Doctor Mell, Stella, 
inot a little crowded as I re- 
a tea basket for a picnic 
wayside. 
Hempstead to see the 
s. And I am reminded 
me over my spirits when 
hot in reality a pleasure 
but was due to Doctor 
"it Tecommendation to get me 
inpmething. It was Eddie who 
9 of the bag, and I was foolish 
eatly displeased, and showed 
in my seat and refusing to 
® ‘neral conversation. It was 
ag eable to me to be thought of 
as one who needed special 
4) 10n. I said to myself: “The 
Prentice aéroplanes!””—and 
face into a scowl. 
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But my ill humor did not last long. The 
day was too pleasant and I had too much 
consideration to persevere in’ such child- 
ishness. We ferried across. the ‘North 
River, buffeted the city traffic to the Queens- 
borough Bridge and, speeding across it, 
were soon in the beautiful and spacious 
country beyond. As weswept over the vast 
Hempstead plain, and began to see and hear 
whirring specks dotting»the sky, I felt a 
strange thrill; ‘shivers ran up and down my 
spine; the cut wires of my brain seemed 
suddenly to vibrate with incoherent mes- 
sages. I was thankful to have my agitation 
pass unnoticed as fingers pointed and eager 
voices broke out into exclamations. 

We descended at some galvanized-iron 
buildings opposite the entrance to a great 
inclosure, walled in likea race course, which, 
indeed, it had been, in pre-aviation days; 
and my father, with flying coat tails and 
voluble affability, scurried about, looking 
for Mr. Prentice. But apparently Mr. Pren- 
tice was absent. Curt mechanics, indiffer- 
ent young men in leather costumes, other 
indifferent young men in incredibly short 
trousers and bulldog toes—who seemed to 
regard our presence in the light of an 
affliction—were of one mind that Mr. Pren- 
tice was absent. Finally, from a tiny office 
my father routed out a tall, oldish man, 
somewhat bent and sickly looking, and with 
an air of benignant authority, who was ad- 
dressed as Mr. Satterlee. 

Mr. Satterlee, in a low, patient voice, as 
of one who had long ago learned the use- 
lessness of wasting brain matter on trifles, 
said he was afraid it was quite impossible 
to admit us without a card from Mr. Pren- 
tice. My father pleaded, expostulated, 
fumed. Mr. Prentice had personally in- 
vited him—had urged him to come. How 
excessively displeased Mr. Prentice would 
be when he heard that 

Mr. Satterlee, conserving gray matter, 
waited wearily and patiently for my father 
to talk himself out of breath, and then re- 
peated, in the same deprecatory tone, that 
he was afraid it was quite impossible to ad- 
mit us without a card from But he got 
nofarther. His sunken, tired eyes suddenly 
fixed themselves on me. 

“Neil!” he exclaimed, as though he had 
seen a ghost; and in another moment he 
hurried toward me and his hand was clasp- 
ing mine. “‘I thought you had been hurt in 
France,” he said with the warmth of an 
old friend, and evidently much affected. 
“Neil—my own blessed boy—come back 
to me safe and sound after I had lost all 
hope!’”’ Then he added deprecatorily to 
the others, as though needing to explain the 
feeling he had shown: ‘“‘He’s my boy, you 
know; I taught and trained him; we were 
chums together when aviation was all 
fishing poles and knotted string!” 

The situation, which to me was extremely 
trying, was cut short by my father, who 
interrupted our conversation by pertina- 
ciously again asking to be admitted to the 
inclosure. In some obscure sort of way—or 
by divination—I found I ought to address 
Mr. Satterlee as Jake; he acceded to our 
request as a matter of course and, with his 
arm through mine, led the way. 

Inside the inclosure a most animated 
sight met our eyes. Some thirty or forty 
huge biplanes were drawn up in a row, all 
numbered with staring figures, with here 
and there a noticeable gap where one had 
flown away and was already in the air above 
our heads. Clustered about many of those 
on the ground were little groups, in which 
foreign officers in unfamiliar uniforms and 
oddly shaped caps were much in evidence— 
experts passing on the machines before they 
could be accepted by the French and Ital- 
ian Governments. Motors were exploding 
with ear-shattering detonations; men were 
scurrying hither and thither. Two auto- 
mobiles, lurching and bumping over the 
uneven turf, raced to meet some distant 
descending aviator. All was confusion, din, 
disorder, pandemonium. 

We stuck close to Mr. Satterlee, who, un- 
disturbed and benignant, led us to one of 
the nearest machines and, with an air of 
complete detachment, explained its points, 
while people bustled about us, trod on our 
toes, urged us to move back or to move 
forward, and shouted out deafening orders. 
It was all very bewildering, and became 
more so when my father met an acquaint- 
ance, who insisted on introducing us to his 
friends; and we all had to bow and shake 
hands, and pretend to talk in the general 
bedlam. 

Passing my arm through Satterlee’s I 
gradually drew him away from the others 
and soon had the satisfaction of being 
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wholly separated. I was obsessed by a wild 
idea, which I knew was incapable of ac- 
complishment so long as my family and 
Doctor Mell were near. My heart beat 
quickly; I was in the throes of a consuming 
impatience, of a consuming terror. Craftily, 
insistently, I continued to move Satterlee 
away. I called him Jake; I affected to 
recall our old times together; with a cun- 
ning that seemed to savor of what I had 
heard of madmen, I exerted every straining 
faculty to please and flatter him. 

“T want to go up!” I exclaimed at last, 
gasping out the words from my choking 
throat. ‘‘Jake, you must give me a chance 
to go up.” 

I was astonished at his ready acquies- 
cence. I had been so long controlled that it 
seemed almost incredible to be treated as a 
normal human being. In the most matter- 
of-fact way he suggested I should take the 
observer’s seat in one of the military bi- 
planes. 

“No, no!’’ I expostulated in great ex- 
citement. ‘I want to go up alone. I would 
not enjoy it if I did not go up alone. I feel 
that if I could once spread my wings in that 
stupendous solitude every care and misery 
would drop from me, and I should be puri- 
fied, changed—exalted! I want to bathe 
my soul in the starry ether and look down 
on this sad old world and laugh, Jake— 
laugh, in glorious freedom!”’ 

I regretted my impulsiveness as soon as 
the words were out of my mouth; but for- 
tunately Satterlee thought I was joking. 
His shy smile and murmur of humorous 
comment alike proved it. Much relieved, 
I repeated my request in less inflated lan- 
guage, but even more insistently. 

“Any old boat will do, Jake,” I said, in a 
vernacular that somehow came back to me. 

“‘T suppose I shall have to give you my 
little Nieuport,” he remarked, in the tone 
of a man offering you his favorite horse and 
just a little conscious of the wrench it cost 
him to do so. “I have never allowed any- 
body to touch her but myself; but she is 
yours, Neil, and you can take her, and 
welcome.” 

On accepting his offer with unaffected 
enthusiasm I was disturbed to learn that 
the Nieuport was near the entrance to the 
inclosure, and that we could not return 
without every probability of meeting my 
family on the way. 

As we were debating the matter in no 
little anxiety—for I frankly confessed they 
would deter me if they could—a passing 
automobile solved our problem. Jake 
hailed it; we both got in; and a minute 
later we were standing beside the diminu- 
tive Nieuport, drawn up in front of its 
hangar, facing the wind. 

Compared with the giant Prentices, it 
was a pygmy of a thing—a frail and tiny 
toy; and, for the first time, the crazy haz- 
ard of my undertaking began to come over 
me. There was, indeed, a sudden, silent 
battle in my brain; reason and madness 
seemed struggling for the mastery; my 
head reeled; but my uncontrollable wish 
to fly, even though I should be dashed to 
death a moment afterward, swept aside 
every protesting thought. 

I hastily put on the cap, goggles and 
leather costume Jake brought out to me, 
and, trembling violently, took myseat. The 
controls meant nothing to me; the wheel 
that I could move so oddly backward and 
forward had no significance whatever; yet 
here I was, irretrievably seated, irretriev- 
ably committed, trusting my life to instinc- 
tive reflexes that perhaps no longer existed. 
How can I describe the mingled terror and 
exultation that possessed me! My crack- 
brained joy; the horrible creeping of my 
flesh; the elation, the suspense, the horror 
of that palpitating instant while there was 
yet time for me to draw back! Jake turned 
over the propeller; there was a roar in my 
ears, a tempest of wind in my face. 

I had a vision of Doctor Mell runninz to- 
ward me, frantically waving his arms; of 
my father, mother, Eddie, Stella—all fol- 
lowing, with looks and gestures of conster- 
nation. 

I touched the throttle, thespark advance; 
settled myself firmly in the chair; and with 
a strange sureness sped along the ground 
and leaped into the air. 

The illusion was of everything swiftly 
sinking below me; the gesticulating figures 
diminished; the plain took on a maplike 
aspect. I was mounting in steep spirals 
and so sharply that I seemed to be sitting 
sidewise on the machine. Apprehension, 
dread, horror—all were lost in wild ecstasy. 
I shouted; I sang; the fulfillment of my 
desire intoxicated me almost to delirium. 
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The earth receded more an 
gauge showed six thousand— 
sand feet; the huddled pinnae! 
Manhattan sprang over the } 
Statue of Liberty; the wide 
Sound. Seven thousand—eight 
nine thousand feet! I was aboy 
and solitary in the sublime 
How fleecy-soft and beautiful t} 
those far-down clouds, blottj 
earth with their exquisite wh 
tions! Ten thousand—eleyen 
twelve thousand feet! The ; 
affecting my breath; my heart 
fully, yet the demon of unres 
higher, ever higher. 

I had but that one consumin 
to rise, rise, rise! The motor 
the back blast of the propeller { 
with hurricane force. Fourteen 
fifteen thousand feet! I was dis 
exultant—madly, fiercely @ 
though somehow I was achie 
thing—as though still above 
closer, was the mysterious fing 
reach or die. ‘ 

Then—but how can I put ; 
tounding thing into words? Th 
Awoke like a sleepy man in bed 
his eyes, looks about and dij 
where he is and who he is; wh 
derment, gradually gains a g 
continuity of his ego, and kn 
has been momentarily interrup 
awoke!» I awoke at nearly nin 
sand feet, and as sleepily and 
have just described. I was m 
though it may sound incredibl 
particularly surprised. There» 
the shock or joy that might ha 
pected. 

Onthe contrary, my first coher 
was of my dead comrades ol 
drille—of Pettigrew, the laughii 
onair; of Pike, whose simplic 
the kindest and most intrep 
France; of Metcalf, with his Y; 
and innumerable marraines, 
d’Artagnan of the air. ) 

Then, in scattered, vivid p 
whole past came back to me, 
the bitterness and heartbreak o 
tion from Helen Stoddard—Hel 
stopped in the little electric 
kiss me forgiveness. ‘2 

I turned off my engine 
plane downward in long, g 
What a fool I had been ab 
dard! It was inconceivab 
what a jealous, idioti¢ a 
about Helen Stoddard! Oneof 
of Montcalm, she had gon 
and had soon gained for he 
ous place. She was often 
beautiful woman in Am 
scription, flattering thou 
what were even dearer 
her archness, her tender 
How natural it was that I 
desperately in love with he 
men in New York were 
adorable Helen Stoddard. 

The amazing thing was 
have fallen in love with 1 
tainly not rich or particulai 
—one, indeed, who was ¥ 


nevertheless, after a court 
me past every obstacle 
was irresistible. She e 
up the stage for my sa 
give it up; our love co 
separated lives. And, t 
were dismayed at my m 
and though hers condem 
cision and her choice, yo 
not be deterred by what 
stupid objections. 
At the time of our engagel 
playing out the last six w 
York season with Rober 
Feathers, at the Criterion 
of a clear sky, there fell | 
scandal. Robert Merwyn 
vorce; and, together w 
Helen was named in the 
spondent. There was not 
in the charge; never for 2 
the faintest doubt of t 
ing in my loyalty and 
as the victim of a conscier 
woman, and of laws that} 
rages on the innocent. OU 
dence to support such sla 
can walk into any court 
any woman with impunt y 
bill to her husband! — 
My feelings may _be imag 
would satisfy me but th 
(Continued on Page 
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eave the company. She de- 
said it was impossible; said 
_ Robert Merwyn, who had 
ld her extremely well; and 
not be so unjust as to punish 
‘fault of another. Superbly 
innocence and disdainful of 
tter, she refused to break the 
ace when it was playing to 
sand so close to the end that 
or it. 

lly or wrongly, that she was 
sina dreadfully compromising 
yaded, urged, argued in vain; 
detested her stage business 
ind it was doubly intolerable 
jsee her, night after night, in 
jensed beyond measure—be- 
told her, like a maniac, to 
wn us; to choose between 
ayself. In that paroxysm of 
hings I did not mean, and as- 
_ believe, eager only, in bitter 
jstab her to the heart. When 
sing room all was over be- 


vw I became entangled with 
'T, a silly little doll who was 
tie Helen’s shoes; met her 
‘ving myself in a headlong 
gh pique and smarting van- 
it, like the broken-hearted 
17 to come to my senses when 
lf engaged. How I hated 
jer the minute afterward! 
(ind despised myself! Once 
fand, I went away and cried 
}eel the uselessness of palliat- 
y-of attempting to excuse it. 
ioalliated or excused. It is 
‘I became engaged to Stella, 
ing burned my ships, and 
eaction, looked desperately 
1 means of escape. 

jiat finally decided me to go 
would die—not a cowardly 
sroically and with honor— 
se. I loved France; I had 
dny boyhood there; her mar- 
ne. Yes; I determined to go 
aid, as I had acquired some 
tas an amateur of aviation, 
dlifficulty in enlisting in the 
mricaine and finding the end 


ayself. It was certainly a 
of my intolerable position— 
could redeem myself with 
he least self-respect. 

anding on the deck of the 
lust before she cast off from 
happening to buy an eve- 
cognized the name of Mer- 
ant, offensive headlines, and 
ayns Reunited by Baby’s 
@3 Wife Tearfully Retracts 
.dmits Them Unfounded— 
{se Ends in Apologies and 
sstageland’s Folks Rejoice.” 


Vsltodonow? My recovery 
tlut its terrible perplexities. 
jay word with Stella, or 
tla mind altogether made up, 
t}debate the matter. I re- 
a neeting with Helen and lost 
nerness. Her voice, her suf- 
e touch of her lips on my 
He not all the implication of 
ul of a love nothing could alter 
Sit conceivable that I could 
i were duty, obligation—any- 
€ alance? 
\ stonement; it had not been 
af had failed to find a grave 
of France; I had sacrificed 
2nd not ignobly, but—no, 
dot do it twice. Helen was 
s hers, and nothing in the 
deep us apart. I would go 
jlore her compassion. She 
“| me; it was not in her to 
‘\s too moving a situation for 
ait loved so deeply—to turn 
dled and broken. 
Seem strange thoughts for a 
djaree miles or so above the 
hearth; singular preoccupa- 
1) engross him so completely 
itude that all else was for- 
el or Helen? Conventions, 
Whe prescribed code—or the 
ng heart? Or should 
ow of his fragile fabric—the 
‘agie carpet on which he 
‘€ure—and at a touch of the 
drop into eternal oblivion? 
wre than a passing thought 
xe, for the life I had tried to 
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throw away in France now seemed infi- 
nitely precious to me. Nor did I ponder the 
first alternative with the least conviction 
that I should follow it. Pretty, engaging 
little Stella would bestow her trivial af- 
fections elsewhere, though there might be 
an intervening period of acute humilia- 
tion and distress. It was to Helen, always 
to Helen that my thoughts returned with 
passionate insistence. I was mad to see 
her; mad to learn my fate. My faltering 
was over. To find Helen, to throw myself 
at her feet, to cling to her like a suppliant 
pleading for his life—and it was for my life, 
in all truth—these were the urgings of my 
bursting heart. 

_ inclined my planes and slid downward 
in great zigzags across the sky, the wind 
of my descent rustling in my ears and 
the wires shrilly singing their melancholy 
plaint. I darted through the mist of the 
clouds and saw once more, outspread below 
me, the vast floor where ten million peo- 
ple led their lives. Instinctively I looked 
across the two great waterways that border 
Manhattan, on either side, searching for 
Montcalm, where at that very moment per- 
haps Helen was seated in her parents’ 
house, and thinking, maybe, of the poor 
fool who had loved her so well and treated 
her so ill. 

Until that moment I had had no other 
plan than to return to my hangar and make 
a landing worthy of an Ace; but as my 
eyes sought Montcalm, though none too 
positively at that immense distance, I was 
struck by a sudden and overpowering im- 
pulse. Why should I not make my landing 
there, there in the garden of that trim.and 
pretty house, and pay the most astonish- 
ing of calls? 

The fantasy of it, the drama of it, de- 
lighted me inexpressibly. I should make 
my appearance not tamely, in ordinary 
clothes, with cane and gloves, but as wind- 
blown as an eagle, in the picturesque ar- 
mor of modern chivalry, dropping from the 
sky on my airy charger. But what if she 
were not there to greet me? There would 
be but the remotest chance that I should 
find her. 

Well, I had to take the risk of not finding 
her, of course; take the risk of an anticli- 
max that might verge on the ridiculous—an 
outraged gardener; a protesting house- 
maid; a butler, full of reproach and indig- 
nation! I laughed aloud at these successive 
pictures of humiliation. They all seemed to 
me extraordinarily amusing. But I would 
do it, whatever happened. What was fifty 
or sixty miles to a Nieuport? A baga- 
telle—a matter of twenty-five or thirty min- 
utes. It was a little after four—a most 
correct hour for an afternoon call. 

The knight of the sky inhaled an inspirit- 
ing breath and started his engine, its shat- 
tering detonations stirring him with a wild 
zest. Love, life and youth—this was the 
song of the whirlwind! This was the song 
of the onrushing Nieuport! And the hu- 
man atom, swaying on his seat, exulted 
that he was part of this beautiful world. 


I kept high, knowing the regulations 
against flying over cities. The air was per- 
fect; still and uniform, without holes, as 
we call them—those invisible wells—those 
treacherous unseen crevasses that are so 
dangerous to the unwary and always trou- 
blesome even to an expert. Yes; perfect 
air, a faultlessly humming motor, and none 
of those disturbing white puffs that had 
seemed for so long an inseparable accom- 
paniment of flying—bursting shrapnel from 
specklike Germans, running to and fro be- 
low one, like malignant ants. 

I flew over the East River; crossed New 
York at the Williamsburg Bridge; passed 
over the busy Hudson; and, with renewed 
exhilaration, set my swift course for the 
smoke of Newark. 

It was my home-coming—my real home- 
coming; the other had been a miserable 
counterfeit. 

My mind was unimpaired, restored; life 
tingled in every vein; Helen awaited me. 
An unreasoning happiness possessed me; 
an unreasoning conviction that all my mis- 
eries and heartaches were over; and ever 
and ever the lightning little Nieuport 
cleaved the air asunder as the motor pulsed 
and thundered with unbroken rhythm. 
There are moments when life seems to have 
reached its very zenith. This was mine. 

The straggling outskirts of Montcalm 
shot into view and a few seconds later I 
was poised above the town itself. I relaxed 
my speed; I was at a loss for precise direc- 
tion; a large town, seen from above, is 
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you, tellus assortment and size wanted. (Remit 
in money, P. O. order or stamps.) Order 
today. We'll send package postpaid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co., 212 Vine Street, 
St. Joseph, Mich. ya 


A ae IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect yourideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘* Needed Inventions’’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’’ RANDOLPH 


Old false teeth bought 
TRAST aay ee Ree valuable. Cash by return 


mail. Goods held 12 days subject to sender's approval of our offer. 


We pay up to $25.00 


perset. The older the more 


Mail to G. Randolph, 922 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. (licensed). | & Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. CG 
We will give you 


ME. apne 
suggestion we accept 


Send description androughsketch ofsomeoriginalsolder- 

ing stunt todoa betterjob or save time 
SS and money. If newand practicable, 
you will receive check for $1 for 
achideaaccepted. 10cinstamps 
ringssamplecanof NOKORODE, 


fess «Many a 
mal Styles and Sizes << st 
GARAGES—BARNS—FACTORIES, ETC. 
Put up or taken down in a jiffy. Save timeand 
labor. Haveastrong, permanent, fireproof, water- 
proof building, any size, smallest to largest, forany 
purpose whatever. Madeof steel. Ready toerect. 
FREE acces with prices and Pinna for oe ope 


Iding: 


; and sheet of soldering stunts 
alreadyacceptedand paidfor. \ 
¥ The M.W. Dunton Co., Providence, R. 1, U.S.A. 


Largest mfrs. of soldering paste in the world. 


this hone. A few strokes over the cup- 

shaped holes keeps your razor smooth 

and keen. No more “wire edges” with 
oY The 


-Uour-Own 


fe e-Christmas 


AIT before buying a camera for 
someonethis Xmasuntilyou've seen 
the Bass Book of 1001 Camera Bargains— 
Eastman, Rexo, everything reliable in 
photography. Our 10 Days’ Free Trial Plan 
and Guarantee insure quality-value-service. 
Send for the Camera 
Gift Book 

Valuable Guide to successful camera 
buying—authoritative, interesting— 
a real means of money saving— ¢ 
Free—Write for it today, 

BASS CAMERA CO. 


The patent holes 
automatically re- 
move the rough, 
scratchy edge 
which makes your 
razor “‘pull."’ So 


111 Dearborn Street simple anyone 4 direct by mail. 
Chicago Perforated The Wene Detroit, Mich. 
with tiled Walkerville, Ont. 
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SPECIALLY PRICED} 
TO INTRODUCE OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG 


Fortunate purchase before leather advanced enables us to 


450c 


offer 28,000 Practical Billfolds at what the leather alone is 
worth today. This Invaluable combination currency-card P t id 
case, a distinctive Xmas Gift in genuine Sealgrain Leather os pal 


yours at low price of 50c ($5.40 Doz.) prepaid while they last. 


Thin model design with photo frame, transparent identifi- Name Engraved 


MOOSE LEAF MEMO PAD & 


cation card, 1918 calendar and loose leaf Memo Pad, FREE in 
Size closed 3 x 3 1-2; open 8 x 3 1-2 inches. Packed in pa 
handsome gift box. Same in fine Morocco Leather, only $1.00 a 23-kt. Gold 
($10 Doz.) prepaid. Order shipped day received. Illustrated Mes : f NS ¥ 
catalog FREE. Send draft. M. O. or stamps TODAY, Pe oer . Act me Las For Ladies and 
Dept. 0-10, Chicago 23 xr. cow coin pocker TWO CARD POCKETS Gentlemen 


An 
International 
Daily Newspaper 


“Tt would be a fine thing if this 
excellent daily newspaper could go 
into every home in the country, for 
it'is not only a daily newspaper 
but in fact a daily magazine of 
tremendous value. The most strik- 
ing feature of the Monitor at this 
time is its wonderful foreign news, 
giving exclusive information and 
articles in regard to the situation 
in Europe.” 

(The Dayton, Ohio, Journal) 


Published daily in Boston, U.S.A., 


The Christian Science Moni- 
tor circulates the world over. 


The Monitor conducts its own 
news gathering bureaus in all 
parts of the world, and because 
its news of the world war and 
of all great diplomatic affairs 
of the nations is said by other 


newspapers to be the most 
complete in the world its news 
is ‘‘news’’ whenever received 
by the subscriber. 


It omits entirely from its columns the 
sensationalism which makes up so 
large a part of the news of the day 
usually seen by the public. 


Advertising columns are also com- 
pletely censored. 


A single article is devoted each day 
to a discussion of Christian Science 
for those who are interested. 


The paper is in reality ‘‘An Inter- 
national Daily Newspaper’’ — the 
first one ever published. 


The Christian Science Monitor is on 
general sale throughout the world 
at news stands, hotels and Christian 
Science reading-rooms at 3c a copy. 
A-monthly trial subscription by 
mail. anywhere in the world for 75c, 
a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON JUSSSA. 


O 
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Telephone in Privacy 
THE MUTE-A- {fg a 
PHONE permits you 
to telephone in absolute 
secrecy. No one else in 
the room need overhear 
your conversation. It con- 
fines business and personal 
affairsstrictly toyourselfand 
those with whom you talk. 
MUTE-A-PHONE 
can be instantly placed on 
any telephone mouthpiece. 
Beautifully finished. 
Nickel Plated $2.50 
Silver Plated $4.00 
Most Acceptable Present 2 hae 
SS ~ For sale by leading dealers every- 
where. If your‘dealer hasn't the 
MUTE-A-PHONE we will send it 
prepaid on receipt of price, 
PELOUZE MFG. CO. 
232-242 E- Ohio Street, CHICAGO, 


THE MUTE-A-PHONE Mfrs.of “Pelouze" Postal Scales QFy 


MUTE-A-PHONE IN USE 


Save Magazine Money 


J. M. Hanson -Bennett Magazine Agency 
is the largest in the world, furnishes any magazine 
or newspaper, at amazingly low prices, 
and gives quick, accurate, reliable service. Our 
listing more than 3,000 
1918 Catalog periodicals and club 
offers, is a money-saving revelation. Send us your 
name and address on post card today and get this big 
catalog free. Do it now. eeu ia 
rite for Iu 
Agents Wanted “yarticulars 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 
114 Brooks Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


OFFICIAL “SERVICE FLAG” EMBLEM 


EXACT SIZE , Every Mother, Father, Brother, Sister and 


TO Sweetheart should wear this Badge of Honor. 
a ! An exact copy of the officially authorized 
H * SERVICE ,FLAG, red border, white field, blue 
| star. (1, 2 or 3 stars.) _Each star on the white 

| field indicates one soldier, sailor, marine, nurse 


or other person in the war service of the country. 
PATENTED Badge made with pin or screw back button, 14k 
gold plate, best quality hard enamel. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
50c each. Sterling silver, $1.00; solid gold, $2.00. 
United Service Flag Co., 1237 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
SERVICE FLAGS, best wool bunting,.1 to 5 stars, size 24x36 in. 


$2.00. Col. Roosevelt is flying one of these flags with 4 stars. 


Larger sizes, any number stars, made to order for clubs, churches” 


and business houses. = f 
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who has known it only on the ground. Vol- 
planing slowly I sought for Helen’s house, 
but I could detect it nowhere in the maze of 
roofs and gardens. 

Here was an anticlimax I had not 


‘dreamed of—failure to discern my port! 


Ah, with what thankfulness I at last recog- 
nized a small stone church! And with 
what trepidation and excitement did I con- 
vince myself that a certain roof and a cer- 
tain tiny oblong of green comprised the 
haven I was seeking! But I had forgotten 
those abominable elms lining Lowell Street; 
an aviator would chose shrapnel at any time 
in preference to a row of elms. There was 
death or maiming in every spreading branch 
of them, and I foresaw a dangerous and 
ticklish landing in a very cramped spot. 

In reality it was the most foolhardy de- 
scent I had ever attempted—the most reck- 
less and inexcusable; even my seasoned 
heart quaked in my breast as I skimmed 
the treetops and slanted sheerly toward the 
lawn below. But my skill did not for- 
sake me as I fell with a sickening loss of 
control; and I righted myself by a miracle 
just as the Nieuport seemed about to strike 
her nose in the earth and topple backward 
over me. Instead, with a violent bump, 
and an instant of murderous indecision, she 
settled herself on her wheels, ran a few 
yards, and stopped. 

I rose from my seat, pulled off my gog- 
gles, and, with something of the incredibil- 
ity of a dream, beheld Helen emerging from 
the house— Helen, pale, lovely and startled, 
and so trembling and overcome that my 
infolding arms were almost more of a sup- 
port than an embrace. 

She laughed and cried on my shoulder; 
she kissed me again and again in an incoher- 
ence of joy; we met, we spoke, as reunited 
lovers—brokenly, laughingly, with the tears 
running down our faces. 

Then we went into the house; into the 
long low sitting room I remembered so well, 
and which mercifully we had to ourselves. 
And there I laid her on a couch and, kneel- 
ing beside her, tried to soothe her while 
gaining her attention for my impetuous 
plans. Indeed, we had scarcely a moment 
to spare if these were to be carried out; and 
the delight of our meeting was oddly inter- 
mingled with the most pressing and prac- 
tical of considerations. 

But the murmurs of lovers have no place 
in even the most intimate of journals. The 
heart alone should record them and keep 
their memory inviolate. It is enough to 
say that Helen yielded to me in everything; 
she was mine to do with as I liked; in smil- 
ing, delicious submission she abandoned all 
will of her own. Her only. concern was that 
I should. not take her away -without the 
inordinate amount of clothes women deem 
necessary tothesimplest enterprise; though 
I must not call ours by such a name. 

Looking back, I am astonished at my 
audacity. I had to pack some of my own 
belongings; arrange to have Helen’s maid 
follow us with two trunks and several hat- 


boxes; get money; get a marriage license; - 


get married; and be off to New York with 
my bride before-my family could motor 
home from Hempstead! Such was my 
plan, and one not unworthy of an Ace of 
the Escadrille;; and I am proud to say I 
achieved it, in spite of obstacle after ob- 
stacle that rose in my path like lions. 

We must have left for New York just as 
the others were descending from their car 
to find my scribbled message, and to listen 
to a story that was stirring Montcalm to 
its depths. It was an unpardonable way to 
treat my poor family, I admit; but I could 
see no other that did not involve a meeting 
with Stella. I was too spent with one emo- 
tion to undergo another. I simply could 
not face Stella. 

Besides, it is a wise young man who takes 
his ladylove at her word and carries her off 
before she can change her mind. Thus I 
fled like young Lochinvar; and from New 
York, after a few hours at the Broughton, 
I fied again, with the two trunks, hatboxes 
and maid—who had followed us in a hired 
motor—and my beautiful laughing lady, 
who would suddenly begin to ery in the 
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most unaccountable manner, and demand 
to be comforted because I had so nearly 
died in France for her sweet sake. 

In the train north who should I run into 
but my old acquaintance, Bradley Moore, 
who insisted, when he learned the circum- 
stances, that we should join him on his 
yacht, which was awaiting him at Portland. 
To us it seemed like an invitation dropped 
from heaven, and we accepted it with the 
utmost cordiality. I had known Moore 
for years in merely a club way, and I sus- 
pect it was more to get Helen than myself 
that he was so eager and insistent. Lovely 
Helen Stoddard would give cachet to any 
party, and Moore received her assent like a 
patent of nobility. 

Then, with telegrams about more clothes, 
the arrangement was gayly completed, and 
Moore returned to his other guests to brag 
of his dazzling acquisition. But I must not 
seem to disparage this dear good fellow, 
who made our honeymoon on the Talla- 
hassee so supremely happy; and who, in 
those spacious, idle days under his spread- 
ing canvas, passed from an acquaintance 
to become the first close friend of our mar- 
ried life. 

It was at Newport, seven or eight days 
later, that we received our first mail. Hel- 
en’s letters were innumerable; they would 
have filled a small satchel. For me there 
were but two telegrams, which I tore open 
with natural uneasiness. The first was from 
my parents: 


“Every prayer and loving wish for you, 
dearest boy, and for your beautiful bride; 
and we count the days till we can have you 
both back with us, and with the dreadful 
cloud lifted from your brain. For us it is 
the end of an unspeakable anguish; and, 
though we long for your return, please do 
not break your honeymoon short for our 
sakes, or worry or distress yourself at the 
inevitable readjustments that may be less 
painful than you anticipate. 

“MOTHER AND DAD.” 


The second ran as follows: 


“Though any affection for you had long 
since ceased, and the pretense was main- 
tained only out of womanly consideration 
for your pitiable affliction, but bitterly 
wounded and affronted, nevertheless, at 
your inexcusable conduct, the lady you so 
heartlessly wronged turned to me for sol- 
ace, and has graciously consented to join 
her life to mine. We were married yester- 
day, and bid you a farewell that I trust 
shall be eternal. “RITZJIAMES MELL.”’ 


The Flag is Mentioned 


N A WEEKLY paper printed by and 

for colored people in a certain Texas 
town there appeared not long ago an ad- 
vertisement that attracted attention among 
whites and blacks alike. 

At the top of the column appeared a 
likeness of the author of the ad, and be- 
neath his electrotyped picture was the 
following statement to the public: 

“‘T love the flag. James Green, 710 Fos- 
ter Street. 

“T love the flag because it is our coun- 
try’s boast and pride; the flag for which, 
on land and sea, heroes have bravely died. 

“Give me your notary-public work. New 
phone 1125. 

“T love it for its stars and stripes, its 
colors fast and true, that greet us as it fans 
the breeze; its red, its white, its blue. 
Give me your divorce cases. Prices are 
reasonable. I love to lift my hands aloft, 
whene’er I pass it by, in glad salute that 
kindles fire within my heart and eye. Give 
me your cleaning and pressing, your orders 
for new skirts, hats, belts, caps, cloaks, 
andsoon. And makes me step with firmer 
tread, content that I may be a dweller in 
this glorious land of peace and liberty. 
Give me your insurance and barber work, 
in which I will give you first-class service. 
Must do it; can’t get away from it, for 
I was taught that way. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“JAMES GREEN.” 
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better than a real Coaste 


IS COASTER is his si 
almost everywhere he gor 
everything he does. Hist 

around it. His work is often | 
pleasant because of it. 7 
The Auto-Wheel Convertible 
is the very latest thing in wag¢ 
boy who sees the Auto-Wheel 
because of its two-in-one cons 
It’s both a roadster and a coaster. 
from one to the other means simp 
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Get your boy an Auto-Wheel Conve 
with roller-bearing wheels, dust-pr 
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ONES has gone; all honor and luck to 
him. We gave him a good send-off 
when he went and he is sure of his 
job when he comes back. 
But meanwhile, how can we fill his 
place? Who will do his work, who will 
\call on his trade, who will sell the goods 
he sold and hold the business he built? 
It must be done and done quickly if there 
lis to be any job left for him. 

Our printer made a suggestion: ‘“‘Don’t 
hunt for another man. Multiply Jones by 

a thousand; send every week to all his 
customers, as strong a sales letter as you 
\can write. Multiply Jones by ten thou- 
: 


sand, by a hundred thousand, and reach 
‘new customers.” 


Use printed salesmanship, not as a side 
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Forrest Bucannon Company 
Sporting Goods 


29 Broad Street 


Philadelphia 


Patterson & Swith 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Our Mr. Summer Jones -- we say it with 
pride -- has enlisted, and ie now with hia 
regiment. We are holding his job for him until 
he comes back. He used to call on you. We 
hope he will call on you again, and while he is 


away will you let us call on you for loyalty 
to him and to ueP 


Some of the businses betweenus way nave 
to ve Gone by correspondence. Ferhapea it wili ve 
B Little extra trouble for you to write. 

Lt way be ensier for you to give the order to 

the other feliocw. Bat while Jonew is away, wo ors 
Boing to do our utmost to Hold your trade. 


We expect to do this by deserving it for 
athe value of cur goocde and he Feliabiiivty of cur 
pervice. We hope you will stand by Jones anda nis 
House until ne ite back on tre Job. 


Sincerely yours, : 
Forrest Bucennon Company - 


issue but as your mainstay. Booklets, 
circulars—above all, form sales letters in 
quantities—can and must take the place 
of the salesmen who have gone to the 
front. 

Better records, simpler systems, more 
practical, accurate methods of accounting 
can and must fill the gaps left by the 
men who go from the clerical depart- 
ments of the business. 

To help you buy printing and to help 
your printer serve you, the Hammermill 
Paper Company has prepared specialized 
portfolios containing suggestions and 
specimens of printing to keep records 
and sell goods. 

These portfolios cover almost every 
general class of business. You can see 


| 
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JOS Waisinrinn Seat 


Ferret Ber easnrore . 


how your printing will look on white or 
any of the twelve colors of Hammermill 
Bond, and you can take your choice of a 
bond, ripple, or linen finish effect. 

Hammermill Bond is the paper to use 
for a sales campaign or an office system. 
It is efficient in quality though not costly. 
It is the most widely used bond in the 
world because it combines uniformity, 
standard quality, reasonable price, and is 
“The Utility Business Paper.” 

Send for our portfolio, “‘Form and Fol- 
low-Up Letters at Less Cost.’? Mention 
your business and we will also send the 
special portfolio that applies to it. 

Printers should have a complete set of 
all Hammermill portfolios. They are 
sent without charge. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Equip your Talking Machine or Phonograph with 


Actual 
51ize 


i Stop 


S Gr inding HE Morrota is a small electric motor which any- 


one can attach to the outside of their phonograph—in 
place of the unsightly winding crank—as shown in the 
picture—without marring the woodwork or altering the 
mechanism. 


It is a marvel of convenience and service. Not only 
does it spare you the embarrassing and tiresome task of 
winding your phonograph but it relieves you of even 
thinking about it. 


The Morrota starts winding auto- lamp socket at an average cost of 
matically when the phonograph ome cent a month. 

requires it—and never forgets. ‘The Morroua has been on the 
It stops when the spring iswound jyarket for over a year and there 
to the proper tension. This pro- are thousands in satisfactory use. 


longs the life of the spring and : 
insures perfect tone and time for Sold by reliable dealers through- 
all@elecHnne. out the United States and Canada 
under a guarantee of absolute 
An idealOonne Gitte O The Morrota operates from any satisfaction. - 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration or write us for booklet. 


JONES-MOTROLA, Inc. 


Home Offices, 29-33 West 35th Street, New York City 
The MOTROLA is the in- 


bation of ase tones F Chicago, 57 East Jackson Blvd. Kansas City, 702 Commerce Bldg. 
well known for his Speedom- MH Pittsburgh, 963 Liberty Avenue San Francisco, Wiley B. Allen Bldg. 
eter, Taximeter and Talking : , Harris Bros. Co., Havana, Cuba 


Machine Record patents. 


sMotrola 


It Winds any Make—Automatically 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


English-language newspapers as well. The 
power of the Government to coerce the press 
is complete if it wants to exercise that 
power. The executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has enough law to intimidate the 
press, and in time of war intimidation can 
be worse than censorship. The latter can 
be regulatory and helpful, the former 
confusing and full of harm. Trust gives 
way to suspicion, confidence to uneasiness 
and apprehension. 

On the outbreak of the war everybody 
expected a censorship. England and France 
had one, America must of course be cen- 
sored; only, characteristically enough, it 
was thought America would handle the 
question better, eliminating European mis- 
takes and showing the whole world that a 
democracy is able to restrain itself and 
keep fully abreast of its own policies and 
accomplishments. 


An Ideal Program 


‘President Wilson, to his credit must it 
be said, wanted exactly that result. Every- 
body did. And in selecting George Creel 
to be chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information, with the Secretaries of 
State, War and Navy as his colleagues, 
Mr. Wilson really was sure the whole prob- 
lem could be smoothly adjusted to ‘the 
satisfaction of the Government and the 
press. While George Creel has since been 
the storm center of criticism, some of it 
deserved and some of it undeserved, it can- 
not be denied that if the same Mr. Creel 
had been able to put into operation the 
ideas of governmental publicity that he 
originally proposed newspaper confidence 
in the institution he created would be much 
greater than it is to-day, and the feeling 
would prevail that in six months of war a 
start had been made toward solving the 
traditional conflict between expression and 
suppression. It’s a sad, sad story, and 
hasn’t heretofore been told. So here goes: 

George Creel summoned all the news- 
paper men in Washington one evening last 
May. He talked frankly and clearly. He 
wanted them to have everything that 
wasn’t military or naval information of 


value to the enemy, everything about Gov- 


ernment policies that could possibly be 
obtained for them; stories of our armies 
and our fleets; information of the most de- 
tailed character about this Government’s 
negotiations with foreign powers; an end to 
the excessive secrecy which had prevailed 
in Washington for years; and a proper 
and judicious emphasis on those splendid 
activities of the Government which had 
been sadly neglected theretofore! 

The correspondents fairly gasped. 
“Fine!’’ they exclaimed, and privately ex- 
pressed their deep sympathy for Mr. Creel 
who was to perform the miracle. The 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information, however, hadn’t been at his 
job two weeks when he ran counter to the 
Department of State, where diplomatic 
negotiations are considered confidential, 
and secret diplomacy is defended as being 
absolutely necessary ‘‘upon some occa- 
sions.”’” Only the Department was to be 
the judge of those occasions, as before. 
That had been the tradition and custom in 
our Department of State, and due to the 
war Secretary Lansing added a few more 
rules prohibiting his bureau chiefs and sub- 
ordinates from talking with newspaper 
men. So Mr. Creel found his theory balked 
at the very outset in the very Department 
that he had hoped to liberalize and venti- 
late. But the Department of State only 
smiled. And the newspaper men caught 
the contagion. They smiled too. And re- 
liance on the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation, from that moment on, began to 
wane. 

Then came the unfortunate elaboration 
of the Fourth of July message about the 
experience of the American expeditionary 
force with German submarines. Confi- 
dence’in the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion dropped a few more degrees. The 
newspapers began to take the Creel com- 
mittee less and less seriously. 

What was the effect? George Creel and 
his Committee on Public Information, 
though fully supported in private by Presi- 
dent Wilson, were not given the codpera- 
tion in public which they needed to carry 
weight and authority. Mr. Wilson himself 
didn’t help Mr. Creel by any public ex- 
pression of confidence, and as a consequence 
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20 Hours of Heat 
and Comfort 


PATENTED 


Warmer 
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roll over leak 


Filled with 3 qts. of Boiling Water 
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A New and Welcome Christmas Gift Idea 
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Send us stamps or money order of 
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candy sent to, and we'll guarantee delivery. , 9 
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many of the prepared stories about goy- 
ernmental activities issued by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information were viewed 
as so much press-agent buncombe and con- 
signed to those large wastebaskets of which 
Washington has an abundance nowadays. 

Mr. Creel failed to obtain either the co- 
operation of the officials or of the press. 
He forfeited the second when he lost the 
first. Mr. Creel, himself a newcomer in 
Washington, found that the Government 
did not do business in the open as he had 
supposed, and the effort at reform was 
doomed to failure because a leopard doesn’t 
change its spots. The Government official 
cannot be made to see the viewpoint of the 
press in a day or a month, especially if some 
one on high doesn’t see it too and pass the 
word down to subordinates, whether they 
are by nature bureaucrats, autocrats or 
democrats. 

Gradually the Committee on Public In- 
formation became a sort of intermediary 
for the press. George Creel wisely sur- 
rounded himself with men of newspaper 
experience, but the Government didn’t per- 
mit these quasi-official persons any more 
liberty or authority than outsiders. They 
merely had access to cabinet officers, and 
to-day they act as spokesmen for the in- 
terests of the press instead of as arbiters of 
Government policy on publicity as they, 
or some one, should have been in the past 
and should be in the future. 


Signs of Correction 


The Committee on Public Information 
has made its mistakes—and there are signs 
of correction—in giving an official descrip- 
tion of the news, an official coloring and 
an official emphasis; things which the Goy- 
ernment can no more hope to fasten on 
obvious facts than an expression of lament 
ean excuse extravagant expenditure. The 
Creel committee has learned by experi- 
ence—but its effectiveness is affected by an 
eventful past. Yet the Official Bulletin, 
much laughed at and derided when first 
issued, is actually proving a valuable thing. 
It is not a newspaper—nor was it intended 
assuch. But init are printed all the execu- 
tive orders and Government statements of 
policy infull. Federal courts accept it as a 
basis for evidence in interpreting disloyalty 
and sedition. Employees of the United 
States Government keep in touch with their 
departments by reading it closely. It isa 
kind of house organ for the Government; in 

act, it is to the executive branch of the Goy- 

ernment what the Congressional Record is 
to the legislative end. Neither publication 
has reached a type dress or editorial make- 
up suitable to the hundreds of critical 
newspaper eyes that scan its pages, ridicule 
it editorially but preserve it carefully as a 
ready-reference text on the war; but the 
prediction is solemnly entered here that 
the Official Bulletin has come to stay. The 
only serious menace to its longevity was 
the ambitious attempt of the Official Bul- 
letin’s editors while Congress was in session 
to tell comprehensively what the Senate 
and House did each day; and the reporter 
or editor—his identity is not revealed— 
boldly devoted less than a dozen lines to 
record congressional achievement! 

There are many worth-while things 
being done by the Government to inform 
the studious part of the American people 
why the United States entered the war and 
what its part is in world politics. The 
school and collegiate generations of to-day 
will be broadened by it. But the great 
mass of the people depend on the daily 
press and the current magazines for in- 
formation. And no one in the Government 
has ever taken it upon himself or selected 
others to analyze the needs of publications 
of large circulation—to fit the product and 
timeliness of it to effective display. 

So much for the Committee on Infor- 
mation, with its dingy offices on Jackson 
Place, where a multitude of very useful 
activities it must be admitted are carried 
on, such as the writing and distribution of 
pamphlets on war issues, campaigns of edu- 
cation and propaganda in the schools and 
colleges and thickly populated cities, ar- 
rangements for patriotic speeches and ral- 
lies, moving-picture and poster expressions 
of Government purposes—important things 
that have to do with making every man and 
woman in the American republic under- 
stand what this war really means to them. 

But the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion is only a small part of the whole mech- 
anism of publicity. Every Department 
of the Government has its own little pub- 
licity bureau. Originally Mr. Creel tried 
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to codrdinate all. He stationed a_repre- 
sentative of his committee in each of the 
several Departments. The purpose was to 
extract news stories from officials who were 
too busy to see the many representatives 
of the press and who couldn’t stop as a rule 
to write stories of their own activities but 
who could approve such stories as were pre- 
pared by the personal combination of news- 
paper writer and Government employee 
furnished by the Committee on Public In- 
formation. Thescheme failed, not so much 
because each department desired to get 
printed some of the driest and most unin- 
teresting stuff, of no use to newspapers or 
the great body of their readers, as because, 
when something very vital and important 
was issued, the canned version was open 
to the suspicion of Administration flavor. 
Original research alone disarms suspicion 
and makes the news writer feel that he is 
getting the truth. He loathes prepared 
stories, especially those which obviously 
will not furnish the basis for an adverse 
criticism—and no one suspects to-day or 
has suspected in the past that everything 
this Administration or its predecessors do 
or have done is above criticism! 

There is on the other hand such a thing 
as natural and spontaneous publicity. In 
this Joseph Patrick Tumulty, private sec- 
retary to the President of the United States, 
surpasses them all. He rarely asks any- 
body to print anything. He frequently 
asks them not to. He never stretches a 
point to emphasize or overemphasize. He 
is a past master in the psychological, and 
as intuitive politically as ever a politician 
who has performed in executive quarters. 
He has but to wink his eye, wrinkle his 
forehead or smile as he sketches a situation 
after a conference with the President, and 
the scribes forthwith represent Mr. Wil- 
son’s point of view exactly as the aforesaid 
Mr. Tumulty thinks it wise that it should 
be represented. 

Over in the Department of State Philip 
Patchin, experienced as an American corre- 
spondent in foreign fields, and Hugh Gibson, 
former secretary of the American legation 
at Brussels, stand at the right hand of Sec- 
retary Lansing and issue the briefest and yet 
the most sensational of news. There is no 
comment, nolong-drawn-out story carefully 
prepared in advance and pointing out what 
a dastardly thing it was for the Swedish le- 
gation in Argentina to lend itself to German 


duplicity. There is merely given out the. 


text of a message and the signature of the 
sender. The correspondents can draw their 
own conclusions—and so can the people. 


The Suppression of News 


As for the suppression of news, it is not 
disconnected from the spy mania. The 
American Government never having been 
in the spy business itself, never descended 
to the depths of trickery and sneaky in- 
trigue that the agents of Kulturland have 
imported to our shores; our system of de- 
tection was incomplete when the war broke 
out and is far from perfect to-day. But on 
the other hand there is no thoughtful weigh- 
ing of military values. News is suppressed 
because it is annoying for some depart- 
ment of the Government to have it pub- 
lished. Frequently it is hardly considered 
whether the concealment of the news can 
do more harm in domestic America than it 
could possibly aid Germany across the sea. 
The Creel committee has championed the 
interest of the press, often urging Govern- 
ment officials to make public facts they 
want withheld. Sometimes neither the 
press nor the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation is given the strange reasons that lie 
in the minds of those officials who think 


- certain kinds of news not only ought to be 


kept from the newspapers at the source but 
that the newspapers should be enjoined 
from using material that comes to them 


' spontaneously. 


How shall the American people be kept 
attuned to the reality of the strife three 
thousand miles away? Howshall the people, 
collectively and individually eager as they 
are to-day to do their part, be kept advised 
of the progress of the great war machine 
they themselves have builded? How shall 
the enthusiasm of the mass be sustained in 
the stern intermingling of losses and gains 
on land and sea—how shall there be kept 
before their eyes and in their minds the 
ideals of the great crusade for democracy? 

It is a war problem all by itself. It is not 
less vital than the mobilization of material 
forces. It is not unrelated to the call for 
troops and funds. It involves nothing less 
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What the Union Pacific 
Is Doing To Save Food 


ROM day to day the Union Pacific is codperating 

with the Government in different branches of war 
work. As an example, every suggestion of the U. S. 
Food Administration is followed immediately and 
conscientiously on Union Pacific Dining Cars. 


Bordering the Union Pacific are 
the Nation’s greatest agricultural 
states, bounteous producers of 
grain, cattle, hogs, beet sugar, 
fruit, vegetables, poultry and 
dairy products from which our 
Commissariat replenishes its lar- 
ders with choice foods. 


But few readjustments have 
been necessary to carry out the 
plan of using chiefly fresh and 
perishable products. Sea food 
from the Pacific, trout from moun- 
tain streams, game in season, 
fresh vegetables and fruit have 
long been the delight of Union 
Pacific passengers. 


So the nation-wide observance 
of meatless Tuesdays and wheat- 
less Wednesdays, suggested by the 
Food Administration to help win 
the war, is made easy for Union 
Pacific patrons. 


Passengers on our trains are 
gladly joining in this patriotic 
duty. They find that our chefs are 
stimulated to new efforts. Menus 
gain new interest. 


For half a century the Union 
Pacific—in war and peace—has 
fulfilled its Federal obligations. 


Typical war menus are sent free 
on request. 


Write Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager; Union Pacific System, Chicago 
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The Christmas gift problem of a 
man who smokes is easy to solve— 
in fact it doesn’t exist. 

Anything that pertains to smoking 
will warm his heart toward you. 

But if he smokes a pipe, the gift of 
a good briar pipe or a jar of good to- 
bacco will cause him forthwith to enter 
your name on his list of friends who 
really understand him. 

If Edgeworth is his tobacco—and it 
is the one tobacco of thousands of 
you couldn’t buy him anything 
that would give him more downright 
pleasure than our special Christmas 
Jar pictured above. 


Every pipe smoker does not smoke 
Edgeworth—for no tobacco could 
please every man. 
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Send This Dollar 
Christmas Package to Your Soldier 


But we do know Edgeworth is the 
favorite tobacco of those men who are 
termed “ pipe-cranks’’—men to whom 
pipe-smoking is almost a religion. 


They smoke Edgeworth to the ex- 
clusion of every other brand. 4 


~ Edgeworth is a tobacco that you 
grow affectionate toward. If yousmoke 
a pipe yourself, perhaps you'd like it. 
We wish you’d try it, anyway. You 
know that’s the only way to find out. 
Just send us your name on a post- 
card and we will mail you generous 
samples of Edgeworth in both its 
forms— Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Plug Slice is Edgeworth Tobacco 
pressed into cakes and cut into thin 
oblong slices—a slice rubbed up in the 
hand making a comfortable pipe-load. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is the 
same tobacco all ready for your pipe. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and 
Edgeworth Plug Slice are sold every- 
where in convenient sized packages to 
suit all purchasers. If you cannot get 
the large glass humidor jar of Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed, shown above, 
of your dealer, send $1.00 to Larus & 
Brother Company and they will send 
it to any address, charges prepaid. 

For the free sample packages or to 
order glass humidor, write to Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: Ii your jobber 
cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & Brother 
Company will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton of any size of the Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel post at same 
price you would pay jobber. 
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_ In America the people have come to look 
in wartime to Washington—the seat of the 
Government —for fact and authoritative 
opinion, if not for inspiration. They sur- 
render neither their right nor their willing- 
ness to think for themselves, but merely 
lean more than before on the executive 
branch of the Government for the material 
on which to base their judgment—accurate 
information. Too much suppression and 
too much expression are in such circum- 
stances equally fatal. The whole is a test 
in comprehension of the national mind. 

The people of all belligerent countries 
are pleading for news—more news about 
the war and more news about the under- 
ground peace parleys of which they always 
hear rumors. The Washington Adminis- 
tration has sought to discourage as much 
as possible speculation in the press about 
peace on the ground that it is a sign of 
weakness. Discussion of military opera- 
tions is of course taboo. In effect the vital 
factors involved in carrying on the war 
and in ending it are meagerly treated in 
the newspapers because the Government 
wills it so. Yet it is safe to predict that 
there will be no change in this policy unless 
serious dissatisfaction develops in the coun- 
try with the actual progress of the war. If 
things are not well managed, if extrava- 
gance and inefficiency should result in se- 
rious losses, unquestionably a demand for 
facts will rise that Congress will obtain 
by committee investigation. And usually 
when Congress investigates, the press can 
print the facts. If, on the other hand, the 
American war machine moves smoothly the 
Administration will regard success as con- 
firmation of its news policies. 

So while hundreds of editors and corre- 
spondents believe the Government is miss- 
ing a great opportunity in the handling 
of the publicity of the war they do not the 
less wish it well. Neither pride of opinion 
nor professional confidence in the correct- 
ness of their criticism has moved any to 
disobey or disregard the requests of the 
Government in vital matters. Such is the 
patriotism of the press. 
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objects. Judging from the way the Ger- 


man military mind works, one may venture’ 


the opinion that the following survey was 
made: 

The German General Staff looked at 
the world chessboard. The morale of the 
German people was at alow point. Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey were dis- 
satisfied with the inability of Germany to 
make peace in 1917. The American em- 
bargo against neutral countries would in 
a short time prevent further supplies from 
reaching the Central Powers. The Ger- 
mans had not been able during 1917 to 
make any gains in the West, but had lost 
considerable territory and many prisoners. 
There was political dissension in Germany. 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg was forced to 
resign; Michaelis was named and com- 
pelled to leave; and a Bavarian Catholic, 
Count von Hertling, was called to the 
premiership. Briefly, that was the situation 
in Germany. 

The revolution in Russia had worked to 
Germany’s advantage in that there could 
be no real danger from Russia this year, 
and probably not in 1918. Kerensky, then 
premier, announced that Russia could not 
be expected to give full military codperation 
to the Allies. There was no apparent rea- 
son why the German General Staff should 
concern itself with the Russian Front, un- 
less it was advisable to invade Russia and 
take more territory. A further invasion 
would be like digging into a feather bed, as 
an American observer remarked. So the 
Imperial authorities turned their attention 
to the other fronts. 

There was nothing more for Germany 
to gain in the Balkans or in Asia Minor. 
Therefore, the attention of the military 
leaders could be turned to Italy and to 
the Western Front. 

On the military horizon arose the un- 
known quantity of the United States. All 
that was known was that this country was 
making gigantic preparations for 1918, and 
that the entrance of the United States had 
encouraged the Allies; while President 
Wilson’s reply to the Vatican’s peace note 
had given heart to the Liberals in Ger- 
many, who sought a more democratic 
form of government. Italy had made gains 
against Austria; and there was a grave 
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Greatest 
Winter 
Underwear 


Sold at 
Popular 
Prices 


ELASTIC K/IV/T 


UNDERWEAR 
Crammed Full of Extra Value 


Every Inch of It! 


That’s Hanes Winter Weight Underwear. 


Look at 


the big features in the illustration, then balance up 


with this: 


Hanes is made form fitting—pre-shrinking keeps it 
true to size and shape—its natural elasticity makes it 
“sive”? with every movement—there’s no itching, rip- 
ping or flaring, just warm and comfortable. 


The answer is the finest underwear value in the 


world and at such popular prices. 


Hanes is just the 


right price and the underwear everyone should wear. 


Test it yourself. Ask a Hanes dealer for this under- 
wear and see if it isn’t the biggest value you ever saw. 
If you don’t know a dealer, write us. 


Here’s the Best Bet For Your Youngsters 


_ A new union suit for boys—too strong and elastic to knock 
out at the knees and warm and cozy enough for the coldest days. 


Washing can’t faze it. 


Its value can’t be duplicated. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Warning to the 
Trade—Any gar- 
ment offered as 
Hanes is a substi- 
tute unless it bears 
the ‘‘Hanes”’ label. 


that fits the neck 
snugly —no flaring. 


This Label on 
Every Garment 


: Buy None 
Without It 


Every button 
is good pearl. 


Elastic Shoulder 
with lap seams 
that ‘“‘give’’ with 
every motion. 
Hold shape 
perfectly. 


Improved 
s 
at wrists and 
ankles keep 
out the cold. 
Firmly and 
strongly knit. 


GUARANTEE 
We guarantee to re- 
turn your 
money or give Js 
you a new garment Fe 
if any seam breaks 
on Hanes Underwear, 
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“No, Clarence! Not With Eggs Bringing 


“* Say, Ma, Can’t I Have Some Brothers 
Eighty Cents a Dozen! 


and Sisters to Play With?” 


The only man who can eat two eggs, boiled 
or fried, for breakfast without feeling that he 
is swallowing gold, is the man who keeps a 
little home flock in his back yard. He makes 
fresh eggs for breakfast out of the waste 
from yesterday’s meals. If you doubt this read 


Breakfast Eggs from Dinner Waste 


an article by C. L. Opperman in this week’s issue. 
Poultrymen everywhere—from the man who keeps 
a dozen hens in his back yard all the way up to the 
commercial raiser who numbers his flocks by the 
thousand—are finding The Country Gentleman’s 
poultry department and special articles the practi- 
cal helps that they need in their business—such 
articles as The Missouri Valley Cackle—in this 
week’s issue—telling how the poultrymen last 
spring put up surplus stock so that now on Beefless 
Tuesday we can all eat chicken. Also in this issue: 


Iron Men for the Farm 


an article by Philip S. Rose, telling how tractors 
can take the place of many men and horses to raise 
next year’s crops. And more than a score of other 
big features, including: 


Living on Borrowed Money 
Patriotism and Milk Production 
Cotton—Capitalist or Thief? 

The Vital Question of Farm Management 
Catch-as-Catch Cannery 


Invest a Dollar and Save a Hundred or Two 


You can do this and more by subscribing to and 
profiting by what you read in 


Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


As good as wheat € 
5 cents the Copy $1.00 the Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


962 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


danger of further advances, unless German 
troops were sent to the Italian war theater. 

The gravest danger to Germany, there- 
fore, lay in the possibilities of a united 
French, English and American offensive in 
France and Belgium over a long front, 
possibly over the greatest part of the 
Western Front. If Italy attacked at the 
same time, Austria would be in a critical 
position; and it is doubtful whether Aus- 
tria would be able to hold out under those 
circumstances. The German word durch- 
halten, which has been the most promi- 
nent word in the language during the war, 
means—or is so translated—to hold out. 
It has always been advanced as the final 
argument of the militarists. 

The military danger to Germany lay in 
the West and in Austria. 

At this point in the survey the German 
military principle of dealing with each bel- 
ligerent separately, and of preventing the 
Allies from coéperating, was seized upon 
again as a last weapon—as a grand finale; 
and the invasion of Italy was decided upon. 
Its initial success—at this writing the Ital- 
ians have not been able to stop the invad- 
ers—brought up the morale of the German 
and Austrian people to a very high mark. 

Thus, the first object of the new military 
movement was accomplished; the second 
object, which was to cause dissatisfaction 
among the Allies, has not yet developed, 
though there has been talk of a separate 
peace by Italy. What Russia may do no 
man knows. The third object, of fright- 
ening the neutrals, still possesses possibili- 
ties; and the fourth, which is the most 


.| important, has been accomplished. 


Germany to-day has invaded Italy to 
such an extent that England, France and 
the United States have had to divert their 
attention to the Italian-war theater. The 
United States has diverted supplies and 
ships to Italy. England and France have 
given guns and munitions, and it is likely 
that troops have been sent. Thus, by one 
stroke in Italy, Germany has carried out 
her military policy of dividing the energy 
of the Allies. Germany may be doing this 
to set the stage for another peace proposal; 
or she may be doing it to prepare for the 
battles of 1918 against England, France 
and the United States. Germany may ex- 
pect this to be the decisive battle of the war. 

Judged from almost all standpoints, the 
invasion of Italy is the greatest blow struck 


‘against the Allies since the invasion of 


Belgium and Northern France. 


Two Fronts Next Spring 


Tf Germany does not succeed in making 
peace this winter there will be two Allied 
fronts next spring to be defended—from 
which attacks can be made—instead of 
one, as the United States and the Allies un- 
doubtedly anticipated. It means that, 
instead of a concentration of American, 
English and French forces in the West, 
these forces will have to be divided, and an 
Italian Front will have to be guarded and 
defended whenever the Allies begin mili- 
tary operations in 1918. The blow against 
Italy was struck at a crisis in the war, just 
as the invasion of Belgium came at a crisis 
in peace. 

Six months from now the attention of the 
whole world will be centered on two fronts 
instead of one, unless the war comes to an 
abrupt end by a collapse within the Cen- 
tral Powers, or within one or more of the 
Entente countries. Inasmuch as military 
plans cannot be based upon unknown quan- 
tities, but upon known ones, the two fronts 
in Italy and France will engage the atten- 
tion of all the Allied military leaders. 

There are many more possibilities on 
these fronts than there are fronts. Switzer- 
land stands between the two. That coun- 
try is bravely neutral; but if Germany 
reaches the desperate position where she 
believes that by invading Switzerland she 
can overwhelm the Allies, and make peace 
on her own terms, what is there to prevent 
Switzerland from being a second Belgium? 

Switzerland is in exactly the same posi- 
tion that Belgium was in. The Germans 
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Send for FREE Trial Tube and 
Try an Antiseptic Shave On Us 


We want you to try Lysol Antiseptic 
Shaving Cream—the new cream that 
gives the antiseptic shave—the new 
cream that in addition to giving a quick, 
comfortable shave gives the safe shave. 
Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream is 


two products in one—it combines as 
fine a shaving cream as man ever 
whipped into lather with the usefulness 
and sanitary features of an antiseptic 
face lotion. It contains Lysol—the uni- 
versally used, safe and sure antiseptic. 


Antiseptic Shaving Cream 


It Gives the Antiseptic Shave 


We want you to try Lysol Antiseptic Shay- 
ing Cream as soon as possible because we feel 
very sure that you will like your first anti- 
septic shave so well that you will no longer 
be content with just a ‘‘good shave.’’ If you 
are like most men you will find it a great 
source of satisfaction and comfort to know 
that your morning shave is a safe shave. 
You need have no fear of infection because 
Lysol is always on guard protecting the face 
from infection from razor, brush, or any other 
source. 


Remember that infection starts just as often 
in the tiny, unseen cuts and scratches as in 
the big ones. Wherever the flesh is exposed 
—here is the danger spot where infection 
may start. It will probably interest you to 
know that’no matter how skilful a shaver a 
man is and no matter how sharp his razor is, 
the blade “‘lifts up’’ minute portions of the 
outside skin, thus exposing the inner tender 
flesh. So you see that every man should con- 
sider the danger from infection a question he 
must face and answer every morning. 
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SHAVING 
CREAM 


Contains LYSOL, 
the Germicide. 
and protects 
the skin against 


infection From 
any source. 

: Keeps theRazor : 

g and ShavingBrush 9 

Aseplically clean 9 
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% AShavingCream and} 
Antiseptic face Lotion in} 
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MAIL THIS COUPON FOR THIS FREE TUBE 
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If you really want to remove from your 
shaving the danger from infection you will 
fill out the coupon below and mail it to us 
today. A generous FREE Trial Tube will be 
sent you in a few days. Learn the luxury and 
security of an antiseptic shave. We are glad 
to send you a free trial tube that you may 
quickly put Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream 


‘to the test and see for yourself why the 


antiseptic shave is the new shave that the 
modern man demands. 


Camp life and trench life demand that our 
soldier boys shave the antiseptic way. Send 
your soldier a tube of Lysol Antiseptic Shaving 
Cream to-day. 

If you want an antiseptic shave to-morrow 
morning—you can probably get a large tube 
of Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream at your 
drug store to-day; 25c is a trifling price con- 
sidering the satisfaction it gives. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
96 William Street, New York 


Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste and Lysol Disinfectant 
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LEHN & FINK, Inc., 96 William St., New York. 
Please send me a sample tube of Lysol Anti- 
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Conserving Labor—Saving Tim 


HE quill-pen era has long passed. Hand and 

typewriter addressing methods in turn give way 
to the speedier, mistake-proof machine operated by 
a Robbins & Myers Motor. Work of many persons 
now done by one—and done better! 


Manufacturers of the better time-saving machines 
for all services insure against impaired performance 
by seeing to it that their product is Robbins & 


Myers equipped. 

They know also that to be so equipped is evi- 
dence of quality which their customers recognize— 
that a Robbins & Myers Motor on any electrically- 
driven device denotes a high manufacturing standard 
throughout and an operating efficiency that is really 


unusual. 


Machine tools in the factory; addressing, adding 


Way, 


, f 


and other power-driven machines in the offi 
washing machines and electrical cleaners in f 
home; all the higher-grade appliances carf 
Robbins & Myers Motors for their known untiring 
performance. ' 
One-fortieth or thirty horsepower—there is th 
very Robbins & Myers Motor for the very desire 


purpose, backed by twenty-one years’ success 
experience—each motor today’s finality in its fi 


See that whatever electrical device you buy 


Robbins & Myers equipped. Power users, elect: 
cal device manufacturers and dealers find vi 


value in motors that bear this name. 
The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohic 


The World’ s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small . 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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T is only a few years since the sputtering wick 

of a dim street lamp was all that helped the 
_ #& moon brighten the night. Indoors, the tallow- 
dip had given way to the yellow light of the odor- 
ous oil wick which did its best in a hopeless fight 
against the dark. For centuries before, man had 
| stumbled through the night, aided only by a torch 
} or a lantern. 


“Then came Electricity. Edison fashioned blown 
} glass and carbon intoalamp. Electricity energized 

‘it into glowing incandescence. The first real victory 
_ over darkness was won. 


Inthe measure of time this was but a few years ago. 
In lighting progress it is an age. This first electric 
| lamp(now 38 years old) is today a museum curiosity — 


| so great have been the subsequent improvements. 


| 
| 


‘Think of your street lighting of twenty years ago 
and today. Remember the cold blue arc that 
ked and hissed up among the trees. Today, 
perhaps on the very same corner, stands a stately 
lumn supporting its silent, steady Magnetite Arc, 

a new high-power MAZDA unit. Ten years ago 


RAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


- What Electricity has done — 
: to make the Day Longer 


~ 
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the town’s principal street was dark and deserted. 
Now it is a ‘‘white way,”’ attracting business, invit- 
ing pleasure seekers and making night as safe as day. 


Everywhere we see electric light—in subway and 
skyscraper, in factory, store, school, theatre, church, 
office and in millions of homes. It floods the drill 
grounds and illuminates the shrapnel lathes for the 
night shift. It lights the path of the auto. It 
flashes its gleaming fingers of light from ships at sea. 
Electric light has changed and improved the living 
conditions of man throughout the civilized world. 


And lighting, today, is largely measured by what the 
General Electric Company has contributed to elec- 
tric illumination—the development of the MAZDA 
Lamp, the manufacture of apparatus for generating 
and distributing electric current and the production 
of the thousand devices used in a complete electric 
lighting system. 

Although engaged with many other important elec- 
trical problems, the General Electric Company is 
dedicating a generous share of its continuous re- 
search and invention to the lighting of tomorrow. 
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TOBACCO 


A Christmas Hint ~j& 
to the Women of America 


**How many men folks in yo’ family could use a 
whole pound o’ good cheer—sixteen ounces o’ mellow 
fren’liness this Christmas P 


“Would you like yo’ men folks to add a little mo” sunshine to 
: their dispositions? ‘To find their easy chairs even mo’ invitin’ nights ? 
To have kindher thoughts, an’ oftener? To add somethin’ to all 
fe their good qualities, and soften down any little kinks that hard-. 
day’s-work curls into their natural goodness? 


‘Then, whatever e/se you give them, give a Christmas Humidor 
of VELVET—the tobacco made in Nature’s way.”’ , 


to keep kind  nough 
P kind Mem 

may seek f,. ee freshva year 

Satisfy, ar an’ wide 


FAKE this a Good Cheer Christmas. 


The VELVET. One Pound Glass 
Humidors make ideal gifts. 


HE SATURDAY 


“ 

NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed inthe hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 
A. §. Burleson, Postmaster General. 


OU can’t jam 
more delight 

into smoke hours of men-of- 
war and men-of-peace than 
to dole out bright and early crisp Christmas 

morning this cheeriest-of-chums—a pound of 

Prince Albert tobacco in the gaily-clad crystal glass humidor! 


Prince Albert is not only the tobacco best liked by a great 


majority of men because it has the desirable quality —but, | 


to have a whole pound wished on you at one shot— 
that just beats all! P. A. smokes for weeks! And, every 
load fresh-like-a-dewy-daisy, because, the humidor’s sponge 
moistener top keeps the to- 
bacco in such perfect con- 
dition day in, day out! 


Quality makes Prince 
Albert king - pin - popular - 
packing for Christmas 
and for all-year jimmy pipes, 
or, any way you like to fire- 
up! Quality flavor, fra- 


This “pound-of-P. A.” in glad t 


adds weeks to Christmas je 


the national “A joy smoke , 


Copyright 1917 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Srance, coolness—all the time, no matter wi 
wind blows! And, P. A. can’t bite’ your tong 
than the woolly toy cat under the tree! Our & 
ented process cuts out bite and parch! 


Speed this gladsome Christmas package on its 1 
of happiness while time’s just ripe—for it spreads sm 
so lavishly! Prince Albert’s holiday supply has never 
the constantly increasing demand. Early ordering 
disappointment ! 7 . 


Inside and out, this ‘‘pound-of-P. A.” is a whale-o 
that will be in action long after Christmas is forgotten. 
it boils down the give-game to the a b c class! Justs 
fies the whole proposition! 


Prince Albert in the merry togs, as in the tidy re 
red bags and handsome pound and half pound tin ht 
be purchased wherever tobacco is sold. Only, gt 
the high-sign ‘“‘all out”? gets plastered up on the] 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston 
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-JYING a Columbia Grafonola for Christmas is really a very 
= pleasant piece of business, and the Columbia dealers try to make 
en more pleasant. So do not hesitate to go in and get acquainted 
i the Columbia Grafonola. Columbia salesrooms are operated for 
0 ther purpose than to give the public a chance to see the Columbia 
isuments and to hear the Columbia records. The Columbia dealer 
zes that the American tendency in buying phonographs is to shop 
nicompare. He knows how to make the shopping enjoyable and he 
‘¢:omes the opportunity for comparison of the Columbia Grafonola with 
nother instrument. In a test, the Grafonola always appears at its best. 
Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250 
Period Designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
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JERHAPS no article in home furnishings is selected with such care, thought and deliberation as a rug. And it is 
| equally true that no article receives so little worth-while attention after it comes into the home. Sweeping, or at 
| the best, vacuum cleaning, must suffice while almost everything else not only is dusted but kept as bright as new 
4 with soap and water. 


ople hesitate to clean rugs because they think the work requires special skill and secret methods. This probably 
is true if the rug is dirty through and through. Usually, however, only the surface is soiled. Then, as with numerous 
other seemingly impossible tasks, the cleaning can be done at home as often as necessary without professional help and at 
nominal cost by the judicious use of Ivory Soap. 


To Clean Carpets and Rugs 


Sweep thoroughly. Then, beginning at the corner farthest from the door, scatter Ivory Soap 

Paste (see directions inside wrapper) over not more than a square yard at a time. Scrub 

vigorously with a stiff scrubbing brush. Scrape off the paste with a metal-edged ruler or a 
piece of zinc. Wipe thoroughly with a cloth wrung out of clean, lukewarm water. Work 7 
with—not against—the nap. Use water sparingly. 


No matter how delicate the colors may be, this treatment can do nothing but restore them to their original beauty. For 


water, used sparingly as suggested, will not injure them, and Ivory Soap cannot harm anything that water itself does 
not harm. 


IVORY SOAP... . 
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¥\D-SHOULDERED, deep-chested ——— yf Zo Jf. IM — farriers, chauffeurs and even battalion clerks 
in, with keen blue eyes and an un- Ss er | aic (2) aiIre@ Ss ‘S) Ol swelled the long thin line of heroes that checked 
iiding jaw, the breast of his khaki oa the Kaiser’s march to the sea. 
aie ablaze with service and order ribbons, sits at a flat-topped desk in the There has never been a day since the immortal first seven divisions dashed to the 
i. in London with his finger on the pulse of the most remarkable business relief of Belgium that Thomas Atkins has missed a day’s rations. He has had them served 
‘| the world. Before him each morning is laid a sheet of paper less than a _ hot and plentiful amid all the stress and storm of flying death. Day and night, up and 
al on which is typed the feeding strength of all the British Armies—man and down the hell-swept roads and regardless of the terrors that lurked in land and sky, the 
nivery theater of war, together with the precise quantity of food, fuel and food has always been served. No matter how the tides of battle ebb or flow man and 
viable for them. On another sheet is a compact summary of all supplies beast must be fed. Break the lines of food communication, and all is lost. 


eifor or speeding on ships and trains toward the zones of distribution and But this immense operation is not without a romance all its own. The endless chain 
win. At a glance, therefore, he can appraise the situation on which victory in _ of army supply, geared as it is to the most incessant and unfailing of all demands, the 

nds or falls. appetite, has annexed the whole world of output. It reaches to the waving wheat domain 
g aloof from combat this man controls the arteries through which pulses of Argentina; to the fleecy Cotton Belt of our own South; to the rolling oat realm of 
‘eblood of war, for he is Lieutenant General Sir John S. Cowans, K. C. B.., Canada; to the dripping oil fields of Burma, Mexico and California. Into its hungry 


ter General to all His Britannic Majesty’s forces. He feeds, clothes and channels flow the products of the great American packing houses, the benches and mills 
ikhakied host equal to the population of Greater New York; under his of New England, the canneries of Australia. All lands and all flocks are stripped for its 
dre enough horses and mules to operate all the farms in lowa; he renews and _ needs. It has recruited a host of workers as huge as the battling armies it sustains, to the 
i) a fleet of mechanical transport that would duplicate more than one-sixth insatiate end that the wheels of war be kept whirling. 

;ommercial motor vehicles in use in the United States. In a word, he is Though it involves millions of men, requires an expenditure of billions of dollars and 
irector of one vast branch of the stupendous business of war. provides a continuous procession of supplies, it is dominated by one man, who can sit at 
s\'e dozens of British generals better known to the average man in England a far-away desk, the absolute centralization of the whole ramified activity. How is it 
nial Cowans, but none, not even Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig himself, has  possible—when the seven seas have become the graveyards of transport, when human 
iortant task. Without the “Q. M. G.,” as the Quartermaster General is __ life is as a candle in the wind, when half of mankind is bent upon destruction? 

l\nown, there would be no big offensives in Flanders, Egypt or Mesopotamia— The answer is easy. It all results from the fact that the business of war as represented 
ddyance anywhere along the bristling British battle line that stretches fromthe by the supply and transport of the British Armies is nothing more or less than a colossal 
mnel to the shores of the Mediterranean. His piece of merchandising that has becomea triumph 
vork preservative of war. About it is no glam- of standardization. What scientific efficiency 
tacular performance, no thrill of battle hero- experts have preached to American factory own- 
Wolds no panorama of grim and glorious deed. ers for application to the arts and crafts of peace- 
ijshes the real fuel of war; it stokes the mighty ful pursuit has here reached the last degree of 
ace that forges the Hammer of the Hun. practical interpretation for the maintenance of 
and often unrewarded by the honors that go the war of wars. It expresses the genius of organi- 
f the line, the Army Service Corps, which zation of a hundred United States Steel Corpora- 
sgions of Supply and Transport, can fight as tions, Standard Oil Companies and International 
\. It takes a higher courage to drive a motor Harvester Companiesrolledinto one. Itisasuper- 
hi: shells are falling than to operate a machine corporation, knit by iron discipline, fed by fire 
eire. The record of the army behind the army and driven by an energy that would kindle and 
ijuous narrative of unflinching bravery shot keep an empire. Apply it toa purely commercial 
¥h a valor that is full brother to the efficiency enterprise and it would yield a well-nigh fabulous 
r,. Asquadron of motor trucks laden with food profit. 

id routed a troop of German uhlans in the Yet the men who operate it are, in the main, 
ti Mons; at the first soldiers who grub at prosaic desks, battling each 
bres cooks, orderlies, day with questions of raw mate- 
rials, overhead costs, production, 
transportation and distribution. 


“‘Speed Up, Sam! Your House is Next!" 
‘ 
3 
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Though unlimited financial credit is behind them they must 
account for every dollar they spend. In providing for the 
battlefields of war they parallel nearly every problem of 
the battlefields of business. War as waged to-day is merely 
bitter and bloody competition between nations. In the 
operations of an army in the field you have, for example, 
the working out with men and guns of the most difficult 
and costly of all industrial items, distribution. So, too, with 
supply and transport, which is just another kind of distri- 
bution made possible by invoking every rule of the busi- 
ness game. 

Study the system and you will find the whole armament 
of scientific trade warfare. You will encounter charts and 
diagrams of office and staff organization that will apply to 
any money-making establishment regardless of output. In 
the follow-up of army supplies you will see that every tin 
of jam is traced to the ultimate fighting consumer. You 
will discover processes of economy that turn over John 
Bull’s taxes half a dozen times, though originally intended 
for a single outlay. You will meet with battle salvage that 
redeems the débris of war, ranging from the nails in a tim- 
ber trench support to a twelve-inch gun. Under this drive 
for war commodities new industries have been created and 
old ones revived. A gigantic mechanism has been set in 
motion that though dedicated to war is paving the way for 
a more efficient and a more economical peace. 

In previous experiences with the British Armiesin France 
I had seen the supply and transport only as a necessary 
incident in the life and death struggle that raged from 
Ypres to the Somme. Lately, however, I made a special 
trip to study it at first hand. I have talked with its or- 
ganizers and its doers; I have followed the food and equip- 
ment from the time they were contracted for until they 
reached the men in the first-line trenches. 

In my work I have been one of the historians of so-called 
Big Business; in this war I have been with the five great 
Allied Armies. It is no depreciation of any of them to say 
that the British organization for the supply of its fighting 
men is in many respects the most amazing business insti- 
tution that I have yet seen. At a time when America is 
preparing to play her part in the supreme drama an inti- 
mate revelation of British methods—the methods, it is well 
to remember, upon which the whole success of our cause 
depends—may be helpful to soldier and civilian alike. For 
no man can know them without realizing the magnitude of 
the task that lies before our army abroad. 


The Gigantic Feeding Problem 


ICTORY in the war may or may not lie in the kitchen, 

but no one can deny that it is very likely to perch on the 
banners of the best-fed armies. From Darius to Napoleon 
the empty stomach has been first aid to defeat. ‘‘ Many 
can lead troops; I can feed them,” was one of Wellington’s 
proudest boasts. 

It was a hard job to feed soldiers when they were num- 
bered by tens of thousands; it is infinitely more difficult 
now that they are reckoned in units of millions. There was 
a time when invading armies lived on the lands they occu- 
pied. Fancy the fate of Haig’s hosts if they tried to sub- 
sist upon Flanders and Northern France! But war, like 
life, is a constant evolution. Hence the transition from 
plunder to preparedness, from the era of grafting sutler and 
unscrupulous army contractor to the present-day pro- 
cedure that has made a perfect art of the commissariat. 

Clearly to understand the system of supply and trans- 
port—‘‘S. and T.” they call it in the army—you must first 
get the active army organization fixed in 
your mind. There are two grand divi- 
sions: One is Operations, which has solely 
to do with strategy and fighting; it is 
controlled by the Imperial Staff, whose 
chief is General Sir William Robertson; 
its tools are men and guns. The other is 
Administration,which is charged with the 
task of keeping these men, their guns and 
their transport fed, fueled and equipped. 
At the head is the Quartermaster’ Gen- 
eral. He not only provides what the men 
and horses eat but purveys the whole 
mechanical transport. He likewise fur- 
nishes all the wood, coal, disinfectants 
and medical comforts needed by the 
armies. 

There are two kinds of supplies: Essen- 
tial articles, like tinned and preserved 
meat, bread, biscuits, flour, jam, tea, 
sugar, butter, bacon and condensed milk; 
and nonessentials, like fresh meat and 
vegetables. 

The number of supply items for the 
British Army has grown to an almost in- 
credible extent. In the Crimean War 
only three articles—flour, meat and vege- 
tables—were issued to the troops. In 
the Boer War there was an increase to 
forty-five. To-day the Quartermaster 
General has exactly 454 on his list. 


If the Quartermaster General’s work was confined to 
subsistence and fuel for man, beast and vehicle his labors 
would be comparatively easy. But linked with his task is 
the sponsorship of what is called ordnance and equipment 
stores. To the ordinary men the word. ‘‘ordnance”’ simply 
means guns of all kinds; as a matter of fact, in the British 


Army the term “‘ordnance stores” covers nearly eight thou- 
sand items, ranging from an ax to a mess tent thatewill.., 


shelter a circus. The principal stores, however, are camp 
equipment, clothing, shoes, underwear, blankets, shirts, 
harness, saddlery, trench tools, oils, paints, chemicals, iron- 
mongery, furniture of all kinds, huts, and the materials for 
the repair of all these articles. 

Still a third detail of Administration deals with the ques- 
tion of remounts, which means the renewal of horses. Both 
ordnance stores and remounts have their own directors, 
who work in conjunction with the Quartermaster General. 
The only important equipment used by armies not supplied 
by the Quartermaster General is arms of all description, 
guns and gun carriages, vehicles, telegraph and telephone 
stores and ammunition, which are all provided by: the 
Master General of Ordnance, whose chief source of supply 


‘is the Ministry of Munitions. 


The big difference between food supplies and ordnance 
stores is that one can wait and the other cannot. Guns, for 
instance, do not have to be fed regularly, but soldiers and 
horses cannot go a day without sustenance. Hence the 
supply machine can brook no delay or breakdown. In- 
terruption spells disaster. 

Here then is the situation: Roughly speaking, five mil- 
lions of British soldiers are training at home or fighting or 
being held in reserve in France, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Saloniki or Africa.. They must have three meals and their 
tea every day; their clothes, boots, underwear and equip- 
ment must be kept in good order and renewed at regular 
intervals; their horses, mules and motor cars must also 
have the wherewithal to live or.to be used; in short, the 
British Army must be maintained as a going and effective 
concern. 

Some of these troops are five thousand miles from the 
original source of their supplies; nearly all their food and 
commodities must run the gantlet of the seven seas, where 
hides the deadly peril of the submarine. Besides, immense 
details of troops are being constantly shifted from place to 
place; in some quarters ranks are thinned; in others they 
are steadily and sometimes suddenly increased. How then 
is the vast task of supplying them achieved? 

Let us begin at the beginning. You cannot distribute 
food and materials for these far-flung millions without 
assembling them first. Furthermore, you cannot mobilize 
supplies without knowing what and how much you want. 
Hence the cornerstone of the immense structure that we 
are about to explore is really needs, as expressed by the 
army contract. 

Formerly all British Army contracts were made by the 
Director of Army Contracts at the War Office. He was a 
civil servant, and therefore not a soldier. As the armies 
swelled from hundreds of thousands to millions, and as the 
enormous demands for food and supplies began to test and 
tax the sources of raw and finished materials, it became 
apparent that only trained and seasoned business experi- 
ence could successfully cope with a situation that threat- 
ened to be acute and costly. 

Early this year the whole scheme of War-Office con- 
tracts, which means the provision for all the British Armies, 
was placed in the hands of Mr. Andrew Weir, a civilian. 
He is a hard-headed, large-visioned, self-made Scotchman, 


Mr. Andrew Weir, the HardsHeaded, Large:Visioned Surveyor General of Supply 


, 
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a shipping prince whose boats are known in ne 
port and whose name is almost as familiar in Ni 
it isin London. The ancient title of Surveyor 
Supply was revived for him. 

Mr. Weir is a member of the Army Couneil, 
the Chief of the Imperial Staff, the Quartermast 
the Adjutant General, the Master General of Orc 
Director General of Military Aéronautics, th 
General of Movements and Railways and a 
Secretary. This council runs the war, so far as: 
end of it is concerned. At the head of it is the§ 
State for War—the post that Lord Kitchener | 
time of his death, which corresponds to the § 
War in our cabinet, but with.larger powers, _ 

We can now proceed to translate the whole 
supply and transport into the simple terms of { 
Surveyor General of Supply is the producer; +} 
master General is the distributor; the army j 
sumer. The only difference between this busi: 
regular business pursued for profit is that with 
no selling campaign ‘is required. All the out) 
before it is produced. 

Being a business man, Mr. Weir looked. upc 
work in the light of an industrial enterprise. 
diately organized it just as if he were going int 
ness of war supply for the rest of his life. He kn 
about war, but he assumed, and not without trut 
principles that had made him a successful man < 
cial affairs would apply to any other undertak 
the organization of the Department of Army 
you strike the first line of scientific defense that 
trade methods have reared about the subsiste 
British Armies. 


The Pyramid of Organization 


O THE everlasting credit of the British sold 

said that he welcomed the innovation. The: 
between regular and civilian was at once wiped 
soldier realized that this war has become the bi 
ness of all time, Contact with live and business 
elastic business experience has stimulated his ir 
and developed his initiative. The old-time adm 
soldier was the slave of red tape; all his thinkin 
for him; everything was by precedent. The1 
Quartermaster General’s department under this 
ciation will be masters of trade technic, equip} 
any business job when the war is over. | 

When you go into the office of the Surveyor 
Supply you think you are in the board room 
corporation. On the walls, for example, hang th 
so familiar to American industrial establishm 
folded on a table is the master chart that tells 
story of army supply from the contracts’ end. 

At the apex of what we in the United Stat 
pyramid of organization is the Surveyor General 
who corresponds to the president and general 
Next in rank comes the Advisory Board, consis 
Quartermaster General or a representative; t 
General of Ordnance or a representative; th 
Member—the watchdog of the British Treas 
representative; and three civilians, who are Li 
chairman of Harland & Wolff, the famous shipb\ 
one of the largest employers of labor in England; 
Docker, the George Pullman of England and bu 
first tanks; and P. H. McClelland, a shipping’ 
all-round man of business. The Assistant Survey 
of Supply—Mr. Austin Harti 
captain of capital—is an ex-of 
ber. This board, I might add, 
day on the business at hand, ; 
board of directors of the 
Company convenes every m 
knows precisely what is going 
time. 

These civilians emphasize 
most significant phases of 
supply-contract scheme. It 
fact that in every domain t 
money for the army you find 
Weir calls commercial membe 
cruited without pay from th 
world, who pass on the eco) 
financial merits of all propos) 
this arrangement is one of the? 
able lessons that our new ar 
military establishment may 
the British. | 

The work of the Surveyor § 
Supply is divided into threema}) 
Demands, Contracts and A 
Since the word “demand” will 
quently in this article and otlf 
low, it may be well to explain j 
means: A demand is the item 
ment in terms of pounds, case! 
lons, garments or bushels of 
needs, It may be a sin) 
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y sheets. In the case of ord- 
'; for a unit like a battalion, 
rigade the list is printed in 
nd called a mobilization unit 
demand is made up in the 
Director of Supply and Trans- 
1d to each army. There are 
}e British Armies comprising 
onary force in France. He 
‘ow many men and animals he 
how many trucks, cars and 
(he must supply with petrol 
arts. Since forces are being 
changed constantly a new 
sade up each month. The de- 
nes the food and supply 
efinite thing to do business 


-meidea of the scope of British 
7 provision when I say that 
inning of the war the value of 
ade by the Contracts branch 
erregated $3,750,000,000; that 
Jjross outlay now is something 
00,000; and this does not in- 
‘ammunition, aéroplanes or 
ransport. 
‘e purchases during the war 
7 05,000,000 yards of cloth; 
('vards of flannel; 400,000,000 
Ficon; 500,000,000 rations of preserved meat; 
tins of jam; 167,000,000 pounds of cheese; 
nives, forks and spoons; 35,000,000 pairs of 
), 0,000 horseshoes and 25,000,000 gas helmets. 
g\; this enormous outlay from another angle, the 
es in France alone each month require 95,000 
it 4,000,000 gallons of gasoline; 20,000 tons of 
0,000 pounds of jam; and 75,000 tons of hay. 
nhese figures and you begin to realize that 
| written on ten-league canvases with brushes 
sir! 
‘(en what a demand is, we can proceed with the 
kf the Surveyor General of Supply, which is to 
citracts are let for the items set forth. This 
tche Demands and Contracts Divisions. 
te the Demands Division first. It is divided 
sions: Stores, which comprise all engineering 
timber and hardware; Supplies, which em- 
fel and fuel; Works Supplies, such as building 
hiaterial; Clothing; and Medical Stores. 
¢ of these Demands branches has a supply 
hich includes a commercial member, the inev- 
k ith business; a representative of the Quarter- 
eiral’s department concerned with this specific 
t\ay be food or clothing—who is known as the 
igfficer; and a representative of the Director of 
njicts. The post of Director of Army Contracts 
b) it is subordinate to the Surveyor General of 
\\s the supply committee becomes a miniature 
ic of experts which concentrates upon one group 
28 
véave reached the liaison, as the army phrase 
Wn the Quartermaster General’s department 
Sweyor General of Supply, it is important that 
y jit how the former organization is constituted. 
ind until the food and supplies reach Tommy 
‘h\es, you will find some member of the force in 


{Distributing Machine in Action 


=i seen how the Quartermaster General, Sir John 
msits at his desk in the War Office, head of the 
st luting machine and knowing every hour just 
4 ish troops want and what they have. Under 
Wiieparate units: One is that part of his organi- 
atvorks at desks in the War Office and through- 
lal, America and wherever the British Army 
nas supplies; the other is an exact replica in the 
m jartermaster General down. There is a com- 
ation in France, and there are smaller ones in 
th theaters of war. 

‘Poses of the present article we are concerned 
ingent in England. 
: omaster General to all the forces is really the 
iegie of the supply corporation. Like Car- 
n ‘the ability to select and keep capable associ- 
ordinates. First down the line, in the office 
is the Director of Supply and Transport, 
tal A. R. Crofton Atkins—“Tommy Atkins” 
Slleagues call him—titular head of the Army 
, and a many-sided individual who combines 
of the soldier with a rare genius for organiza- 
“ad gone into trade in England he would have 
tH Lever or Lipton; in America, John Wana- 

@/-arshall Field -would have been his rivals. 

. ‘the British supply machine, built to meet the 
®} 00 men—the old regular army—has stood the 
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Above —Lieutenant General Sir John S$. Cowans, 
K. C. B., Quartermaster General to All His Brits 
tanic Majesty’s Forces. Major General A. R. 
Crofton Atkins, Director of Supply and Transport 


strain of every demand that this war has made, which 
means that it has provided for five millions. It is still 
going strong. In General Atkins’ office is a chart which 
sets forth in pyramid fashion the work of every branch of 
the Quartermaster General’s department. ‘The smallest 
abattoir in the Department of Meat Supply is fixed on it. 

Every branch has a number and an executive head. Take 
Food Supplies. It is technically known as ‘‘Q. M. G. 6,” 
and is headed by an Assistant Director of Supplies, Colonel 
H. F. P. Percival, who has his own staff. Each branch in 
turn has various subdivisions indicated by letters such as 
“Q. M. G. 6 A,” which has to do with the organization of 
base and main depots; fixing reserves of food to be held in 
the field; provision of meat stuffs, military butcheries, 
cold storage and refrigerators; supply accounting and 
relations with the Food Ministry. 

“Q.M.G.6B” deals among many other things with one of 
the most difficult of all problems, gasoline; ““Q.M.G.6 C” 
with codrdination of all demands from the field and all 
questions affecting the shipment of supplies—the alloca- 
tion of tonnage is an immense problem—and so on. I 
merely cite these typical duties to show the immense scope 
of the department. There are eleven of these numbered 
branches, each with many subdivisions, yet all are joined 
by a teamwork that is one of the wonders of the organiza- 
tion. None of the activities clash. Each unit has its 
rigidly defined task. Linked together they make a mar- 
velous machine. 

By this procedure you can understand how easy it is for 
the Surveyor General of Supply to have a competent de- 
manding officer from, let us say, Q. M. G. 6 on the supply 
committee which deals with food supplies. In this concrete 
case the demanding officer is the one who receives the 
monthly demand from the Director of Supply with the 
overseas armies. 

Now we ean go into the matter of contracts. The De- 
mands Division has already made known the needs of the 
armies. For staple supplies like jam, tinned meats, bis- 
cuits, flour, sugar and potatoes, which can be bought in big 
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bulk, and for articles to be manufactured 
the Surveyor General of Supply must get 
the demand three months ahead so as to 
enable him to place orders in America, 
Australia and Canada. 

In order to coérdinate the work between 
Demands and Contracts Divisions there 
is a committee in the Contracts branch to 
correspond to every supply committee 
in the Demands section. Likewise there 
ds a General Supply Contracts Board, 
headed by the Assistant Surveyor General 
of Supply. 

It is in the Contracts branch that you 
find the commercial domination of war 
supply at its height. In the economies ef- 
fected, the controls established, the mobil- 
ization of materials achieved, you get the 
full dramatization of business efficiency. 
Under its constructive influence the army 
contract as created by this war has been 
purged and sterilized. Instead of a juicy 
plum to be plucked by the despoilers of 
the people’s purse it has become a definite, 
businesslike document, safeguarded and 
supervised at every turn. 

In normal times government purchase in 
England is by public competitive offering. 
Where the needs of the army form a rela- 
tively small part of theavailableproduction 
of the country and where, as a result, there is effective 
and healthy competition, this method is the best means 
to secure satisfactory supplies at reasonable prices. The 
tremendous demands of this war upset all these conditions. 
The resources of many trades and industries began to be 
taxed. The gouging of the government began. But John 
Bull did not long stand for this sort of thing. As early as 
June, 1915, when the industries began to feel the strain of 
the unprecedented production, the system was inaugurated 
of requiring contractors to justify their quotations of price 
by the submission of costs, or what the English call “ cost- 
ings.’’ It limited profits to a reasonable per cent and wiped 
out the effect of the artificial market conditions produced 
by the abnormal military demands. 

But this procedure had no statutory authority. It was 
purely a matter of negotiation with individual contractors 
and trade associations. As the armies grew and the diffi- 
culties of supply increased, these more or less amiable 
methods were found to be ineffective. 

John Jones, the manufacturer, capitalized his advantage 
and exacted his pound of flesh. Rotund as heis, John Bull 
declined to stand for the extortion. Fangs were put into 
the Defense of the Realm Acts, with the result that a firm’s 
output could be requisitioned by the government and a 
price fixed on the basis of cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit on a pre-war standard. These powers have been 
widely used by both the War Office and the Admiralty. 
The mere fact that they exist is a bulwark to the public purse. 

This is the way it works: Let us assume that the War 
Office through the Surveyor General of Supply gets a bid 
for overcoats at ten dollars apiece. ‘‘All right,’’ says the 
supply board, ‘‘we will accept that bid subject to costings.” 
Accountants are immediately set to work upon the con- 
tractor’s books. If it is found that the price is excessive 
the factory is commandeered and run by the government. 
This whip hand over extortion has had the effect of reduc- 
ing the prices of all war commodities. 


The End of the Era of High Prices 


HE system in vogue for keeping a check on the contractor 

is very simple. A staff of skilled investigators visits 
the plant and checks the details of material used from the 
actual invoices; of labor employed from the wage books; 
of overhead charges from the trading and profit-and-loss 
accounts; and of profits from the pre-war rate, the present 
turnover and the amount of capital employed. Thus there 
is no way for the contractor to escape absolute and com- 
plete scrutiny and censorship. 

The savings effected in the purchase of Miscellaneous 
Stores—hardware, horseshoes, brushes and similar arti- 
cles—will show the beneficial effects of the system. During 
the twelve months ending April 30 last the cost of contracts 
for these stores was $42,500,000. These costs were investi- 
gated under the Defense of the Realm Acts and reductions 
to the value of $2,000,000 made. On the first five million 
dollars the reduction was nine per cent; on the last it was 
only two per cent; which shows that the era of extravagant 
and padded quotations is over. It is only one result of the 
business administration. War is indeed on a business basis. 

But this enormous saving, which applies to practically 
every commodity, is merely one phase of the larger re- 
habilitation of the whole matter of army supply. As the 
demands of the armies increased it was found necessary to 
regulate production in all stages of manufacture, down to 
the raw materials. Under the Surveyor General of Supply a 
Director of Raw Materials was appointed in A. H. Goldfinch, 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ON THE BRITISH FRONT 


The Way They March Would Do Credit to Seasoned Troops 


Corps went to France, some Boche airmen 
made a raid on one of the bases at which they 
were stationed. Bombs began dropping near the tele- 
phone exchange—and in the exchangewere girls of the corps 

Did they make a dive for the cellars, as the civilian popu- 
lation was doing? They did not. The Tommywaacs stuck 
to their posts; they kept the telephone service going 
throughout the bombardment. Wherefore the army officer 
commanding the base recommended that their gallant 
conduct be mentioned in orders. 

Mark well what follows: A ruling was made that British 
soldiers were not supposed to be mentioned in orders for 
the faithful performance of duty, and therefore the 
W. A. A. C. should not be! 

The Tommywaacs were delighted. Here was recog- 
nition, the more precious because it was unconscious. Had 
they been awarded Military Crosses they could hardly 
have been prouder. They constitute an adjunct to the 
forces at home and overseas, and the admission of women 
to labor beside their men in the zone of war was so contrary 
to all precedent and Anglo-Saxon notions of a woman’s 
sphere that full official recognition is bound to be slow. 

It will come, however. Nobody can watch them at work 
or measure the value of their help without becoming con- 
vinced of that. 

Even yet the bulk of the British refuse to take them 
seriously. 

“‘T want to see the W. A. A. C.,’”’ I mentioned to an 
official. 

‘“What? You mean the Waacs?”’ he replied incredu- 
lously, and laughed. 

There were several other officers in the room; they 
laughed too. So did I. The notion of going to the Front 
to watch some zealous women pottering round was suffi- 
ciently absurd. 


Ne long after the Women’s Army Auxiliary 


A Cheery Blighter’s Inspiration 


OWEVER, we jovial idiots were all wrong. A person 

who has never seen the corps engaged in its multi- 
farious activities, who has no knowledge of its spirit, has 
the excuse of ignorance for levity. But I defy any man 
with something between the ears to investigate the work 
of the Tommywaacs and not come away with a mighty 
and wholesome respect for those women. He may go to 
scoff, but he’ll return a convert. 

Waacs, by the way, is a rotten name for them. They 
were dubbed that because of the letters denoting their 
corps, just as the Australians and New Zealanders are 
called Anzaes. Then some cheery blighter had an inspira- 
tion and referred to them as Tommywaacs. . The women 
pounced on the sobriquet; it was almost as good as being 
called soldiers. 

The first batch to come over discovered that their cots 
had springs and were more comfortable in every way than 
the regular Tommies’. It nearly broke their hearts. They 
promptly refused to sleep in the cots and gave them up for 
hospital use, meantime clamoring loudly for the same treat- 
ment as privates received. However, they were eventually 
persuaded to accept them. 
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And when they stepped off the boat at a French port— 
fired with the spirit of consecration, fairly tingling to get 
into the carnage—what did a wretched male protoplasm 
do but step up and say: ‘‘Don’t be frightened, ladies. 
You’ll be much safer here than at home. The bases aren’t 
nearly so dangerous as London”? They wanted to slay him 
on the spot and leave his mangled remains in the road. 
What did he suppose they had come for? They weren’t 
afraid of danger; they were seeking it. 

For similar reasons one of their most cherished privileges 
is sleeping between blankets, just like the men. Indeed, I 
honestly believe that a Tommywaac would be insulted by 
an offer of sheets from the quartermaster’s department. 
And the girls in the Signal Corps, who are permitted to 
wear a blue-and-white band round the arm, are the envy of 
all their comrades; for that is the only regular-army in- 
signia permitted to the Waacs. 

Just how many of the W. A. A. C. are in France I am 
not permitted to state. More are coming every day; and 
that they have made good is strikingly evidenced by recent 
advertisements announcing that the British War Office 
requires ten thousand women a month for the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, for both home and overseas service. 

For the first lot, which were wanted before the end of 
October, five thousand domestic workers were desired— 
cooks, housemaids, waitresses and general servants; also, 
three thousand stenographers and clerks. And an urgent 
demand was made for women to engage in aéroplane con- 
struction and for driver mechanics for transport work. 
These must have had six months’ experience in commercial 
driving and be able to do running repairs. 

Their work is divided into two parts—home and abroad. 
I propose to tell only of what they are doing in France, 
since they are close to the fighting there. 

The scope of W. A. A. C. work covers clerks and stenog- 
raphers in the transport department; cooks for the soldiers 
at the bases and on the lines of communication; waitresses 
in officers’ and sergeants’ messes; storewomen and order- 
lies; motor drivers; upholsterers, body painters, and so 
on; gardeners; photographers for the Royal Flying Corps; 
printers; telephone and telegraph operators for the Signal 
Corps; bakers; mechanics; fabric workers; and letter 
sorters for the postal service. 

While I was making the rounds of a large veterinary 
hospital, where they always have a couple of thousand 
horses and mules as patients, the captain in charge re- 
marked that he proposed to ask for women from the Waacs 
to: aid. in the work. Now grooming a mule falls into the 
category of precarious occupations; -but they will do that 
and clean out stables and help doctor sick and wounded 
horses. And there isn’t a doubt that they.-will be equal to 
every job. : 

The Tommywaacs are distributed throughout most of 
the British Army’s zone in France—from their ports of 
entry to within sound of the guns. «They are not holding 
front trenches; but that isn’t because they don’t want 
to be. 


— 


Long Rows of Huts Serve for Living Quarters 


e¢ Pattullo 


There are forces of them at every bas 
numbers in all the villages along the! 
munication. The object of this sul 
woman labor, of course, is to release 
men for fighting. The authorities figure on fo 
replace three men; that is roughly the ratio. 
In the way they are laid out and mainta 
camps compare favorably with the base hospits 
and that is saying a good deal. One I visited 
a hill overlooking the sea—an ideal site. The 
quickly in rainy weather, and they are not bo 
with dust, because the rainfall is so regular. 
Long rows of Nissen huts serve for livi 
These are the type of huts used by the sol 
wooden floor and an elliptical roof of sheet ir 
away with walls. Their great value consists 
with which the parts can be transported and : 
The Tommywaacs continually get speci 
from the army authorities, in spite of them 
instance, they have far more sleeping space 
allotted to soldiers. At one place they we 
one hundred women the accommodation usu: 
for one hundred and fifty Tommies. And in: 
went through they had comfortable intervals 
beds and a wide space between the two rows 
of which is as it should be. 


What Was Under the Mattre: 


HE girls have decorated their quarters ur 
a startling resemblance to the rooms in a §} 
tory. Posters and pennants adorn the wa 
of their favorite movie actors and matiné 
photographs of their conquests gaze sou 
every hand, mute testimony that the Waa 
favorite feminine pastime, too, as well 2 
I have seldom seen neater, more orde! 
blankets were folded in precise piles at 
cots, the same meticulous care being Pp: 
arrangement of the seams as is required 
the foot of each cot was the owner’s sul 
in line with a certain crack in the floor; 
rods above reposed her shoes, toes downW: 
placed according to rule. A month in the 
an education for the sorority girls of the 
“Great!”’ I remarked. “Fine!” » ~~ 
And then I made my first break: Is 
the mattresses in order to inspect the sp 
the cots are provided, springs being a 1 
hospitals and the Waacs. . 5 
“Better not do that,”’ cautioned the a 
girl keeps all sorts of things under her mat 
In my sweet innocence I didn’t knov 
But I won’t tell what we saw there. 
would take too long; and for another, 
almost name the list. Yet one thing p 
a girl need a trunk when she has a m 
The floors were speckless, and floy 
vases and pitchers and glasses. There 
male on earth who would bother about fic 
even supposing he would be permitted to hie 


lations for keeping quarters must be very 
tly are, on the wall,’”’ answered the adminis- 


s ere practically the same as those governing 
/cks; but what interested me far more was 
hich had evidently been tacked up by the 


| SomME ROUTINE ORDERS 
2 left tidy, and no cigarette ends left under 


( not be emptied outside your own hut— 
else’s is better. 

tbe Ds in the fire bucket. 
eee singe: 

dild be Teft i in the huts. 


In case 
Hut inspectors 


an 
ch the next girl’s cigarettes—she might 
m; but soap and tooth paste can be con- 
vith smaller risk. 
should: wash» their faces before coming to 
b . A 
apples ‘in the ranks after the section com- 
as exalted! Shun !—unless you’re in the 


+ 1Us Fon no account speak to officers or black 
ho ula these unfortunates presume to ad- 
sou, the following procedure will be found 
Hs “Nose, punch on—One! Right-about 
Double!” Strict silence and rigid compo- 


‘features should be maintained throughout. 


tit touch about officers surprises you. The 
1 that officers are forbidden to talk with the 
3 Privates may walk with them and talk 
tt not officers. 

military reason back of the order. The 
\i y Auxiliary Corps has no rank in the army. 
ds may associate with its members, and very 
« Consequently it is considered highly in- 
Piers to associate with them also. Picture 
ej ons resulting from a Tommy and his colonel 
tested in the same pretty Waac! 


7> Much for Human Nature 


va nature will assert itself, and officers have 

nm to break the rule. I caught one doing it. 

ig; to be court-martialed.” 

ic” he inquired blandly. 

sitalking to that sweet little driver.” 

: Not at all. I was murmuring.” 

i( of the camps there ran a hard cinder path 
h row of huts, and there were plots of green 

i¢er beds, surrounded by a very low tiny slat 
painted in white. They had a flagstaff too. 

ras beautifully kept up. Mosaic borders to 
mosaic walls—made of tin cans and colored 

-(ment—were back of one of their kitchens. 

Iked, in its precise orderliness, like a pros- 

a rium. 

vy ndividual showers and bathrooms, which are 

h the sleeping quarters by inclosed passages 

i] in winter, and scrupulously clean messes, 

aes and plank benches. And the Y. W. C. A. 

mM /eation huts similar to those the Y. M. C. A. 

rie army; in fact, its relation to the Tommy- 

Msely the same. These recreation huts have 
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The Arrival of the Mail From Home 


a stage for concerts and plays, a piano, a phonograph, 
comfortable chairs and lounges, plenty of reading matter 
and all manner of games. 

The girls are strong for sport. They go in for cricket 
more than anything else; but hockey—similar to shinny 
on your own side—runs it a close second. Rounders is also 
a popular game. 

Matches.are organized against the men; and as often as 
not the Tommywaacs trim them. Of course the men have 
to play left-handed; but that doesn’t lessen the feminine 
triumph. 

English women are magnificent walkers. They don’t 
take long walks as a painful duty, but because they like 
them. ‘It is nothing for a bunch of the Waacs to start off 
across country on their day off and, do eighteen to twenty 
miles before sundown. They carry lunch with them and 
make a picnic of it. 

The effect of this habit is seen in their stride and in their 
marching.. The way they march to and from work would 
do credit to seasoned troops. I saw a platoon of them 
returning from their offices. They were marching in 
columns of four, and the rhythmic tread of the left foot, 
which marks the cadence, was as distinct as that of regulars. 

In order to reach their camp the girls had to ascend a 
steep flight ‘of stairs up the’side of an embankment; they 
formed in twos with the ease of long practice and, never 
losing step, climbed to the pathway at the entrance and 
were dismissed in sections as they arrived. It was done 
with absolute precision; yet they receive only three weeks’ 
training in squad drill in England before coming over. 

Indeed, they tell me that Waac competition has made 
the men buck up amazingly in their marching, more espe- 
cially those units employed in similar lines of work, which 
are composed of men physically unfit for the strain of 
trench service. 

The daily schedule is about the average one for women 
workers in clerical capacities in America. They don’t get 
up to bugle call and take setting-up exercises and all that; 
but they must report for breakfast sharp at seven-thirty 
every morning. Followsa parade at eight-fifteen, and later 
they are marched to the offices for work, which usually 


commences at nine o’clock. They are let out at noon, but , 


return to their jobs from one-forty-five till five o’clock, and 
often again in the evening. 

After tea they may be free to go out until the nine-o’ clock 
roll call, which arrangement gives them a long evening to 
themselves. All lights in their camps myst be doused at 
ten; but they are not obliged to maintain silence after that 
hour, as soldiers are. The Waacs are permitted to talk, 
provided they don’t overdo it and get noisy. A rule of 
silence would be inhuman. 

Of course the above schedule does not apply to every 
sort of worker among them. The cooks, for example, have 
different hours. That is why no set general regulations can 
be laid down for the entire corps. There is such wide diver- 
sity of occupation that rules made for one class of workers 
would cause an unnecessary hardship to another. 

When a draft of them sailed from England in the month 
of August the London papers gleefully recorded that the 
Waacs were not obliged to salute any male officers. All 
together, girls—hurrah! That was the jeering tone of 
their comment. 

Which brings me to organization and administration. 
The corps is administered generally on army lines. 

Their Chief Controller, who is to the W. A. A. C. what 
the Commanding General is to an army, comes under the 
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orders of the Adjutant General at General Headquarters. 
She is an exceptionally able, energetic and capable woman- 
who was formerly a lecturer at the University of London 
and jumped into this work with less than two weeks’ 
preparation and made a success of it. Though her accent 
is English, the Chief Controller has the viewpoint of an 
advanced American woman. 

Under her are area controllers, who-are attached to the 
staffs of base or other commanders inthe army, and who 
are responsible for the work of the W. A. A. C. in the 
territory assigned to them. 

Then they have administrators of various grades, who 
have charge of the camps. There is at present no definite 
grouping according to numbers, as these depend upon local 
needs. An administrator may have several hundred 
women under her, and one of lower grade may have only 
twenty. The smallest camp consists of three or four huts, 
with accommodation for fifteen to a score of women; while 
the largest will house five hundred. 


The Pay and the Uniform 


OWER in the scale come the forewomen, who, in their 
relation to the girls, correspond to noncoms. in the 
army. They are knownas N. G. O.’s—nongazetted officials. 
Naturally some sort of badges had to be invented to dis- 
tinguish the Waacs’ officials. The Chief Controller wears 
a fleur-de-lis and two roses on the shoulder straps; her 
deputy, one fleur-de-lis and one rose; area controllers have 
a fleur-de-lis only; a unit administrator wears three roses; 
a deputy administrator two; assistant deputy one; fore- 
women a rose and a laurel wreath on right upper arm; 
assistant forewomen a laurel wreath. 

The uniform of the Tommywaacs consists of a long coat, 
falling almost to the ankle, and a felt hat. It is about the 
same color as the British army khaki and looks very serv- 
iceable. 

Now the women are not enlisted; they are enrolled. 
And their officials are not commissioned, but gazettéd. 

The Waacs have to buy their own underwear; but they 
have issued to them yearly: one coat-frock, as they call the 
coat; one felt hat; one pair of shoes; one pair of gaiters; 
one army greatcoat; two pairs of stockings. 

Make a note of the last item. The authorities were de- 
termined to do the decent thing by the Tommywaacs. 
They didn’t start them out with only the stockings they 
had on, but gave an extra pair. 

One pair of shoes strikes an observer as rather a short 
allowance too. A soldier uses five or six pairsa year. But 
doubtless all these matters will adjust themselves in time. 
The corps was in the nature of an experiment and many 
things had to be rushed. 

All classes are represented in the W. A. A. C., from gen- 
tlewomen to scullery maids. 

Service abroad in the W. A. A. C. is an exceedingly at- 
tractive proposition for the average working girl. 

The weekly pay for stenographers is 37 shillings and 
6 pence, about $9.25 in ourmoney. But out of this comes a 
deduction of 14 shillings a week—equivalent to $3.50—for 
rations andaccommodation. That leaves them about $5.75 
a week above their food and clothing and lodging. 

Deductions for rations and accommodation are made 
from the pay of all workers except household people, 
according to the kind they receive. That must be taken 
into account in considering their pay. Ordinary clerks 

(Concluded on Page 102) 


The Women Take Care of the Military Cemeteries Within Their Areas 
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N ITS way to 
Chicago the 
train from New 


York clipped the rail 
joints on a long 
straight stretch the 
otherside of Trenton. 
There was an hour 
left before reaching 
Philadelphia and I, 
with a leg under me 
and my other foot 
resting on the oppo- 
site seat, tried to 
write on my knee. 

Some of my papers, 
among them a mili- 
tary pass which I had 
used at the Russian 
Front, fell out of my 
brief case, and the 
individual who had 
come to sit across 
from me in one of the 
few sections in the 
ear which the porter 
had not made up, 
reached down to lift 
the papers from the 
floor. I saw his long 
slim artist’s hand be- 
fore I saw his face. 

“You have been in 
Russia!’’ he ex- 
claimed, He had distinction. In his deep eyes under their 
heavy brows there was plenty of the philosophical glow; 
there was strength of purpose in his long nose, and a 
suggestion of sensitive and temperamental spirit in the 
dark oval face, which some thirty-five years had marked 
and penciled with the lines of laughter, suffering and sharp 
conflict. A stranger might have guessed that the firmness 
of the man’s mouth had not been acquired easily; that the 
strength had been written there only by years of struggle 
with forces within the man. It so happened that I was not a 
stranger to him. 

I recognized him before he recognized me. Some years 
had passed since I had known him in my university days. 
For a few weeks then, because of one of those curious 
intimate human affairs which happen unexpectedly and 
without invitation, he, with a sickened soul, had been 
thrown into my arms; and IJ had tried to be decently good 
to him. I had learned from time to time of his climb 
upward. I thought of his position in the old days and of the 
magic metamorphosis, the marvelous change which, even 
more marked than the evolution of his face, had trans- 
formed his state. For reasons of my own I call him Mor- 
timer Elms; as a matter of fact his name is known all over 
the Wall Street district, and probably to every social- 
service worker in the country. Once he wore summer suits, 
needing ‘pressing, in January; banker, philanthropist and 
still in youth now! 

“Tt’s you!”’ he ejaculated. 

I thought he need not have shown much astonishment 
or excitement. He need not have acted as if my existence 
were a miracle. During all the intervening years he might 
have looked me up if he had wished, at any time. 

For a moment we stared at each other. 

He said at last: “I am struck so hard by this strange 
repetition of chance! By it you and I are now thrown to- 
gether for a second time—I might say the second time— 
when I am at one of life’s real turns in the road.”’ 

I expressed my surprise sincerely enough, but to him it 
may have sounded perfunctory and cold. 

“T asked about Russia because the revolution and 
all e 

“‘T had left Russia before the revolution,” I told him. 

He was disappointed; he had wanted to ask something. 

“You know I am a Russian Jew?” 

“T did not know you were Russian—that you were born 
in Russia.” 

He made a motion as if to wipe the frosting from the 
window pane, but instead of touching the glass with his 
long fingers he found a little bare place and gazed out into 
the night. ‘I’m not quite steady,” he said when he looked 
back at me. ‘‘There’s an hour more. You know how I 
came to you once? I was in trouble.” 

yy CB sip 

“Listen to me again,” he said with a pleading note in his 
rich warm voice. ‘‘I suppose under any other circum- 
stances—a less strange conjunction of two crises so far 
apart, with you reappearing in life—I would not ask this of 
you, you understand?” 


if 
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“**T Am Not Blind. 


I nodded. I said, ‘‘I confess it is odd.”’ 

“At Philadelphia—there is a chance that she a 
He stopped, looked at his gold watch and closed its case 
softly with the slow pressure of his palm. Nevertheless, 
his hand trembled. I thought he must be at the end of a 
long-and terrible mental strain. His eyes were deep-set 
and sad. 

He said: ‘‘Sometimes when I am alone at dinner in my 
New York house I look about at the proportions of my 
dining room. Suddenly it seems as vast to me as it once 
would have seemed to my very young eyes. I have devel- 
oped something of the prodigality of a bachelor collector 
of the arts, and when the eyes of youth come back to me I 
appear to be sitting in the apartments of an emperor. To 
realize that the magnificence which my friends admire is 
expressive of me—brings right away the thrill of my own 
achievements. Well, you knew me when I was 
humble enough, and I am humble now—perhaps more 
sincerely humble than I was then. 

“As I said, I have moments alone when I look up and 
realize that I, like a spider, have woven so glorious a web 
about me in so short a time. You would feel that way if 
eighteen or twenty years ago you had been wearing shoes 
made of plaited rope, and gnawing black bread on a country 
roadside. You would lose your head. Suddenly the point 
of view of your youth would return; and then—presto!— 
all the material possessions, all the machinery of life, the 
offices in the Street, the bowing and attention of men who 
once would have moved away from one on a Subway seat, 
the respect of intellectual people too—my best friends—it 
would intoxicate you. You would say: ‘If I want I can 
write a check for this or that sum—great sums.’ 

“But the damnable house when I am alone at dinner is 
still as death. The very spaciousness and size which I have 
bought and paid for, the thickness of the carpets, the 
training of the servants which makes them catlike in 
tread—contribute to that stillness and that emptiness. The 
noises of the asphalted street are dimmed by the heavy 
bronze front door through which I have passed when I 
came in. I am the master, he who paid for the doors— 
thirty thousand dollars! 

“Well, the size and magnificence—that is me; and the 
stillness and the emptiness—that is me also. For all the 
reaching, the plucking, the hopes, the fears, the climb, 
the sweat, the coursing of blood in infinite labors, for all the 
saving, the self-restraint, for all the steeling of myself to 
the sneers of those who had contempt for my first efforts, 
and who have tried to come close to me when I had won 
my fight—what have I? Nothing! Exactly nothing! 

““*What is it for which the spirit strives?’ I ask. 

“My name is not Elms; it is Stem. That is news to you? 
Oh well, so also is the news that I am a murderer. 

“All this I have told her. To her it is now no news—it 
was told long ago, so it seems. Not so long ago, and yet 
long ago. 

“Her name is Margaret. That is sufficient. She is the 
one thing I have not been able to have—the one thing 
which I can’t understand. There seems to be an abyss 


There is Something Else Which Comes Between Us! What is It?’’’ 


night, and the minaret spire of the Russian cl 
gilt above the ugly cube of building which fa 
in the middle of the city. I can hear the jangl 
bells—the tinkle of little bells, and the roar ¢ 
the great terrifying bass voice, coming over | 
far away. There was a bathhouse at the end 
street, and the steam used to leak out of its 
children, jumping up, would pretend to cate 
the cups of their hands and stuff it into their 
“T envied them—these Russian children. 
all toil, ‘and occasionally, for me, instruction 
an old man who had come from Poland and 
youth in Germany. They took him away b 
accused of some plot against the Czar’s offic 
in 1891, and we never saw him again. 
““The suppression and abuse and fear hung 
gas, rising from some marsh, which fills t 
fevers and tremulous apprehensions. The pi 
ground away life with toil; and sometimes 
among ourselves as we grew into manhood 
hood. Even the Russians felt the fear, but | 
felt it most. Special rules for us—not to go. 
there; to do this and not do that. | 
“‘T remember once when I came back fro 
fields I looked at my family sitting in front 
our house in the evening sunlight. There ) 
mother, a million wrinkles; and my youi 
later married a boy from Mohileff; and my 
the shoemaker; and my father, who was £ 
next year by the gendarmes. They were all 
thought. I looked again. Yes, their heads} 
down as if they had worn all day this yoke! 
And for the first time my imagination was fi 
“T said to myself: ‘What would it mea! 
where one grows as his will directs?’ An: 
struck into my heart. I saw myself as 1! 
awkward, overgrown youth of seventeen—! 
edge, mad for books, for a way to expres 
myself, mad to be free, mad for life. But) 
miserable rags, ordered thus and so by a 2 
despised by nine-tenths of the men I met } 
the town—the drunken and empty, platter? 
I looked into the water which filled the’ 
masonry stone. And I saw in my own fai 
had never known was there. I think it was 
that youth—real youth—went forever. I 
that moment that there came to me the gn/! 
cast all the fetters off and climb and climb. # 
it then, but because of that flash of thoug] 
and went like a whisper of fate, I was read} 
the time came I was ready to strike. I we@ 
cringing youth, I guess, but down deep 
burning withinme. .. . 
“Tt is so long ago! There is a wide gulf 
days and that place, and the limousine 1¥ 
driven to the station in New York an hour 
past the great hotels, the swarming side’ 
lights. j 


enough I can see my father’s death. It was 
town. He had-gone to protest the arrest of a 
stood trembling with excitement to see the 
‘my father’s face. It was usually a patient 
» officer commanded him to go to his home. 
med, and fear seizing him he began to run. 
m wrath entered the heart of the officer, with 
face, I do not know. He whipped out his 
4d shot my father in the back. Bang! Down 
d man, sprawling face forward, coughing and 
ad the blood flowing from his twisted mouth. 
ungs! There he lay with his long coat wrapped 
ags and his hands clutching the grass. The 
flowers touched his white cheek. 

ery—a hoarse animal cry. That was a call to 
and to my hate. It was like a call from some 
dictator, commanding me, inspiring me. It 
-my own voice. I seized the officer’s arm and 
revolver from his grip. I was a weakling com- 
that great brute, but the warmth from his 
‘was still on the handle of the revolver when it 
palm—when it settled into my grip as if the 
lemeteres 2. 

im. I was seventeen. You know what that 
e. I was an infinitesimal morsel, and the great 
w of Russian authority was hungry to swallow 
(at flight —the wild, terrified flight of an insignifi- 
a despised race, I was a fugitive not only 
shorities but from all the people, who hated me 
ay blood. 

\ from the spot into a field of grain; I burrowed 
warm soil and lay upon my face, with my eyes 
ng but the pictures of those two prone bodies I 
ind. Then realizing that my hiding place was 
jace at all I scrambled up and ran and ran until 
to a stretch of woods; and in their shade I fell 
ody heaving up and down over my thumping 
ily Llooked up at three awaking ravens circling 
e tops against the blue 
| ought how easily I could 
Ivere winged. And terror 


shrugged, my shoulders. Russia! Damn Russia!-I would 
never see Russia again. Damn Russia, with her flat plains 
covered with snows! Damn Russia! . . . ; 

“Well, there is magic in America. Surely it was not all 
in me. There are magic and miracles in America. The boy 
with the shoes withsoles:leaking the mud and slush of East- 
Side streets; and then—presto!—a man with a country 
estate-on the Hudson, and a slim trig lady of a steam yacht 
cutting the waters of the~North River, taking him to an 
office with marble wainscoted corridors. And a view of 
the harbor—of Liberty holding the torch above the mists! 
And power! : 

“T had driven on toward success. That is what they 
callit. When I came out of the university without a cent 
I took a job with a wholesale business, almost defunct. I 
tried to put it on its feet. The old man who owned it 
watched-me helplessly, and when I made it show a slight 
profit he was satisfied. But I was not satisfied. I wanted 
bigness. And that meant money—raising money, taking 
risks. I raised the money. I took the risks. I learned that 
it is financing which is the lady worth courting—a danger- 
ous, beautiful woman, but a goddess, a witch, the queen 
of all the fairies. I made the one-horse business a big enter- 
prise—we showed big profits,. And then one day a voice 
said to me: ‘Do this thing not once, but over and over and 
over.’ 

“Tt was that which took me into Wall Street. I wanted 
men to assert: ‘When Elms asks for money give it to him. 
He makes magic—money does what Elms tells it to do.’ 
Well, they said it. They said it more and more. 

“‘T was not a gambler. There are some who think I ama 
gambler—the fools! The thing I was doing was not chang- 
ing money from hand to hand: I was making it. I said to 
a dollar: ‘Go forth! Go this place; go that place! Make 
things—make material things! Make brooms, make 
electric-lighting fixtures, make cigars, make houses, make 
apartment buildings. And when you come back be two 
dollars instead of one.’ Do you think that is easy? I tell 


gain. I ran beyond the 
‘he wood, and from high 
(ald see far away the hut 
of mine—a youth from 
‘10 had married in the 
(armed a bit of ground. 
s'ho sheltered me—brave 
r ree days. It was he who 
'a doctor of our race a 
Joxide of hydrogen; and 
henI think of my bleach- 
so that I appeared like 
e/ond Russians I laugh as 


hy friend who hid me in 
le of straw among other 
straw upon a borrowed 
rove me two days’ jour- 
~oland. In the middle of 
;| set me down outside a 
i( neither of us knew. I 
it\ais face, dimly lit in the 
it, The night wind was blow- 


shetears upon my cheeks. 
id. I never 


in. 
Macle had happened. I 
¢ And the word America 
ing in my ears and brain. 
$efore the day when you 
Ni; five years of the fever 
faad with ambition; five 
m al labor to live, to study, 
T nguage and knowledge; 
f deprivation and of a 
se for power—unlimited, 
t—five years had gone 
I'd landed in New York. 
w, I could see in those 
le changes in my own 
‘mes it would be a face 
‘tress and bad nourish- 
em living; but 
a ebody and always there 
re strength. 

te where I was born was 
4 


sia. How I hated her! 
man from my village. 
him so. He had had a 
our kind, a youth, had 
er of the guard. A price 

- The secret society 
Officer belonged had 
ember and seek for a 
whom they sought. 
I laughed and 


I Was a Weakling Compared With That Great Brute, But the Revolver Fell Into My Paim 
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you there is endless labor in study, in analysis, in aecumula- 
tion of experience. But that was the way to riches 
and power—and the adulation! I have had it. 

“Ten years ago I had it. They would say: ‘There goes 
Elms,’ or ‘Who is that lunching with Elms?’ or ‘Elms has 
played a stiff game. He is a whirlwind.’ And the college 
football captain, who once looked upon me as the dirt in 
the gutter, and who went into the biggest office in the 
Street, and leads cotillons and wears the clothes that are 
just so, bows to me and says: ‘I wish you’d motor over to 
my place in Westchester some Sunday, Mr. Elms.’ He 
knows I began with a handicap, that I have passed him, 
and now he has to come to me. Acquaintance with me is 
money in his pocket. He wonders what is the difference 
between himself and this tall, strange figure with a face 
which people say is the face of a dreamer. 

“You think I am boasting? No, I have outgrown that. 
Do you think I do not realize how sour it turns? It is the 
emptiest of all structures—a resounding hollow, cold and 
lonely hall of agony. Happy and ignorant is the fool who 
believes he has built in such a structure a temple. Five 
years ago I was the most miserable human being in the 
world—rich, successful—with a train of hungry, self- 
abased hangers-on giving me flattery, calling me the Boss, 
hating me, imitating me, fearing me, protesting their love 
for me. And I, with money, power, positive fame—all 
turning to an evil-smelling dust in my clutching hands. 

“What is it for which the spirit strives? 

“Well, it wasn’t that. I had come to the top of that hill, 
panting, with nerves tense, hot with the struggle. But it 
was only a hill surrounded by mists. There was no view. 
There were only loneliness and desolation and the belief 
that beyond the wall of clouds there was another climb— 
the mountain! 

“T grew sick with that thought. Literally I grew sick. 
Indigestion, fatigue, the wear and tear of these years I had 
given to success, began to gnaw me. I had come to the 
top of the hill; and when I sat down, when I relaxed, there 

was a cry from my body. I began, I 

thought, a fight to live. I went to the 

experts, the specialists. I took their 
electric treatments, their corrective 
gymnastics, their soundings, probings, 
analyses, diagnoses to bring to light 
the obscure disturbance of balance 
from which my body suffered. I was 
an important person, and I thought 
of that person. Day and night I was 
conscious of that person. They said 

I was overworked and must travel. I 

went to Europe. They said I must 

develop new interests. Well, I did. 

I learned to know painting. I became 

a discriminating buyer of pictures 

representing the various Spanish 

schools—I am a fellow of the Academy 
in Madrid. I own a half hundred 
pieces of which I am proud and for 
which I have paid a small fortune; 
but I am still more proud of the fact 
that when the infamous Duke of 

Antilla, attributed to Velasquez, was 

offered to Morgan, it was|to me he 

had to come for proof that Velasquez 
never painted the canvas. 

“And yet in art collecting, and 
even in skilled criticism I found noth- 
ing. Had I been able to paint— 
well, that would be different. I tried. 
I’ve often thought how the Street 
would have laughed if they knew I 
was daubing—trying to become a 
creator of beautiful things. But it 
was too late! 3 The hand will 
follow only the lead of youth. 

“T realized that I was a slave 
again. No peasant in Russia suffered 
from a sterner limitation than I. I 
had thrown aside the fetters once. 
I had fled. I had found freedom. 
And now I was fettered once more. 
And there could be no flignt. . . 
How could I flee from myself? 

“It was then I met Margaret. 
After I had known her some time 
I believed that hers was the voice I 
sometimes heard calling tome through 
the mists, telling me that the top of 
my hill was only the top of a hill 
of dirt and dung—that it was not the 
top of a stepping-stone toward God. 
I thought that she was there beyond 
the mists—on the mountain. 

“Women had meant little to me. 
I have told you that when there are 
no guests the bachelor’s palace is 
ghastly with emptiness. Of later years 
I had thought, in the abstract, of 
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a woman and of children. So other men found their happi- 
ness. But no woman had interested me deeply. In the 
days when youth is passionate I had poured the energies of 
youth into labor. The storehouse of such love had been 
kept empty by the call of my ambition for all that there 
was of any energy I had. The habit of desire, the instinct, 
good or bad as it may be according to the uses to which it 
is put, had been diverted to other things than love. I knew 
in my eyes what beauty is. It stopped in my eyes. 

“Sometimes women, and beautiful women, tantalized 
perhaps by the gain—the feathers, the hats, the furs, the 
servants, the limousines, the ease, the luxury—I must 
have meant to them, have tried to wake me. I have felt 
faintly the temptation. But it passed and I have smiled 
and forgotten. 

“Who knows why all the flood of instinct—the highest, 
finest instinct—stored and stored through these years, 
should now have become such an explosive? A spark—and 
it was a bursting, all-powerful force in my life. 

“‘T met her at a dinner at the Jacksons in Philadelphia. 
She sat at my left. Her face is long but with a square chin 
at the bottom, a long, delicate nose, light hair of varying 
depths of gold. Most men would say she is a little too 
angular, but none could deny that in her figure, just as in 
her face, there is an assurance of tenderness and of courage 
as well, of some elusive quality of charm and yet a guar- 
anty of some eternal permanence of personality; some 
constant, shimmering change, and yet some integrity as 
everlasting as that of the sea. I drew in my breath at the 
sight of her—at the sound of her voice. For she seemed to 
me like life itself. She seemed to be the lacking part of me. 
She seemed to be that last one thing which I must have. I 
laughed at myself then for that thought, swallowed with a 
gasp; but it never left me. 

“No doubt it is unfair for me to tell her name. As 
circumstances now are it will not do. She is the daughter 
of a Philadelphia woman who married into an English 
family of ancient worth. There were two brothers—one 
who died of tuberculosis years ago, and the other twenty- 
six months ago somewhere in France—in a charge. I do 
not think either of them was a brilliant man. I picture 
them as rather silent, slim-bodied, blue-eyed fellows, fond 
of horses and hunting, with a rather limited understanding 
and always wondering why the rest of the world was not 
exactly after their own pattern. The younger, who was on 
the edge of success, threw everything away when he en- 
listed as a private. I think I said then it was a cruel folly. 
But that is nothing. 

“At the beginning Margaret did not like me. It is not 
agreeable to say, but I had no end of a task to teach her 
that I was not the person she pictured to herself. But it 
was she who turned my energies into the new channel of 
self-expression. She had given herself over to service in 
social experiments, and she had come to America and taken 
a room in some Philadelphia settlement house. That was 
four and a half years ago. 

“She was poor and she was serious; and that often dis- 
qualifies a woman for the more brilliant social contacts. 
Not in her case. She could play an excellent game of 
tennis. She was vivacious; and, in spite of the fact that she 
was the kind of woman who chooses a marriage rather than 
is chosen, she had friends enough—even among the polo- 
playing kind of men. Humor and charm and straight- 
forward friendship she had to offer. Those were the 
attraction for them. For me? For me she was 
that indescribable hunger—that realization that alone, 
without her, I was as nothing. 

“Margaret had concluded on her own account that all 
that was being done for a new social order was ineffective 
because it came from the top. How many times I have 
heard her say: ‘Mortimer, it must come up out of the 
hearts and hides of those at the 
bottom. The people of the slums 
must be taught to found and oper- 
ate their own relief,their own settle- 
ment houses; and the reforms 
must be their reforms.’ She said, 
for instance, that the leadership of 
labor unions must be by those from 
the laboring classes who were spe- 
cially trained for honest, intelligent 
leadership. ‘Charity must cease 
being paternal,’ she said; ‘it must 
be coéperative.’ She believed that 
the way to begin was by founding 
the movement in locality after 
locality. 

“‘T enlisted in her work. It was 
the beginning of all that I have 
done and all that I have given ac- 
cording to her plan or my own in 
this new channel of expressing my- 
self. As you realize, I have become 
known as an authority on charity 
administration. The founding of 
the preventive-medical-clinic idea 
in twenty cities has cost me a mil- 
lion dollars and more—though that 


is confidential and between us. The two free dental hos- 
pitals and clinics, together with the supplementary work, 
have taken a million and a half more. Last year there was a 
tremendous appropriation for the research work in Europe— 
because Margaret believed that much of the experience of 
war-relief work was being lost because no records, statistics 
and data were being kept. And then of course there has 
been the immense expense of starting her idea of self- 
running codperative settlement work, administered by the 
poor themselves—an immense task. Did I throw myself 
into this work-.on her account, to keep near her in almost 
daily conference and contact? I wonder. 

“‘T gave my money freely, and at first it may have been 
for her, but then it became a real love of seeing that which 
had been mine go to work in a new field. I was climbing a 
second hill. Other men who become rich climb that hill— 
many, many men. One begins thinking of self—and then 
at last one begins awkwardly, timidly, and with such 
satisfaction as can be gotten from it, to think of the other 
fellow. I ama philanthropist; you have heard them say, 
‘Elms was successful and now he has gone in for charity.’ 
I suppose they notice that I am still young, that success 
turned my stomach quicker than the others... People write 
to me—a basket of letters a day—asking for help for every- 
thing, from themselves to the Patagonian orphan asylums. 

“Well, that’s a kind of fame—a reputable kind of fame. 
Sometimes I’ve thought that in a world that was fair the 
credit would be Margaret’s and not mine. ‘She gave the 
inspiration and the brains to the task, and she gave herself. 
I put up the money. But no one has ever heard of her. 
I’ve wanted sometimes to pluck the world by the sleeve 
and say ‘Look here, she is the one!’ But a man can’t do 
that. So I am a philanthropist. 

“And I have learned to hate the word! I have learned to 
hate it because somehow the good I’ve done does not seem 
to be a part of me. There is something devilishly imper- 
sonal about money. It was my money, but it was not me. 
It was my money, but when it was given it only seemed 
a just thing that it should be given. The poor fool of a 


philanthropist who thinks he is doing good with his distri-_ 


butions is wrong; he’s only paying back a little of the debt 
he owes to mankind. I realized that at last. 

“‘T, who had been trying, as the saying goes, ‘to do 
good’—I woke one day. I had just signed a big check. It 
was about five one winter’s afternoon. I was alone in my 
office, and through the big windows that overlook the 
harbor came a flood of western light from the New Jersey 
horizon. And it was as if some great hand pushed me out 
of my desk chair onto my knees on the green carpet with 
my forehead against the cold glass of the desk top. For 
then I had climbed the second hill—the leisurely, comfort- 
able, smug climb, self-satisfied, smiling at the ease with 
which man can do good—can win new heights. 

“I wonder whether anyone ever thinks fellows like me, 
when no one sees, are knocked onto their knees like that— 
lonely, bitter with failure. I had climbed the second 
hill—it was nothing. There was no view. There were still 
the mists—and the mocking of a thousand voices. 

“You can see—can’t you?— that there was just such an 
experience as would drive me with new force toward the 
one woman I had loved. I had wanted her. From then 
on I wanted her more than ever. Money; success; social 
position, in the sense that intellectual, rich-living people 
sat at my table; reputation in the street; reputation 
among lovers of art; reputation among those who through 
charity and reform were seeking to make a better world— 
all were mine. I was a power—I was all that I had dreamed 
I would be. But it was all turning to evil-smelling dust 
in my clutching hands. 

“The yearning I had had for her now became a mad- 
ness. I say it had become a madness. Before that it had 


“‘When I Had Wan My Fight, What Had I? Nothing! Exactly Nothing!"’ 


‘was the lost part of me—the unfulfilled 


and told me the news: 


Decembe 


been a careful, slow, restrained campaign. She } 
by disliking me. And I, who’am used to hay 
want—all I want—I knew that it would take sh 
patience and restraint to get her. And I had 
of those qualities I could bring to bear. [I 
I wanted her so that I could say ‘This is my 
wanted her more than that because I beliey 


believed that if I could climb up beside her I 
reached the top—the top of the mountain. — : 
- “T said: ‘It is that completeness for which 
strives.’ % 

“We had worked together, dined together; ; 
she had learned that my companionship 
the most comforting and sometimes, when s 
most stimulating of any. human being’s she 
were times, when our conferences were oy 
would take long, long walks with me. She 
out of my beaten path—the path of my limo 
Avenue—and dusk would find us on the ed 
overlooking the river. It was there one ey 
had said nothing about it all day, that sh 
‘My brother was kill; 
others of his regiment. I heard of it yesterd, 

“T started to speak. 

““*Tyon’t let us say more,’ she said. ‘It 
miracle—and I think a very happy miracle 
fellow he was!’ 

“But she put her hand in ine was 
knew it then! I was her friend! She had t 
Later, when we started to go, there was a 
smile on her finely molded lips. 

““T had never spoken to her of love. B 
she must have known. I was sure that she under; 
there had been no issue made of it, and I, as long 
my head, was not ready to bring it to trial. 
to win. I wanted her, I-wanted her so bad 
I had. wanted success—more than I had w 
in the world. 

“And yet the bitterhess of the fruits of su 
yearning to have her a madness. Truly am 
it drove me to speak too soon. Not that 
availed to have waited longer. It would 
any difference if I had waited ages and ag 
would have been the same, I think. It’s ha 
one thing one wants when one has had all th 
can quite believe that it‘cannot be—that ti 
that I shall grow old—and the one woman 

“T told her about two months ago. On 
occasions when I had gone to Philadelph’ 
new plans with her, she asked me to come 
her house. She now lives on the second floor 
fine old Philadelphia houses; a colonial 
rooms so high that the light from the lamp « 
which we sat failed to banish the shadows 
us as we worked together. It was a syn 
neighborhood survey which she was ma 
which she wished to teach the dwellers 
workers district to do for themselves. Mic 
while we were still lost in discussion. 

“And suddenly I realized that an inexo 
often laid upon my shoulder, and a mer 
said: ‘Come! This is an hour when youm 
I did not want to say good-by. I never 
good-by again. I wanted all time, all how 
years—to be our own—ours together—fore 

“T know she saw that in my face—I know 
the moment had come. 

“She said: ‘Mortimer—my friend!’ 

“T think she wanted to stop me. But ita 
my lips. The dammed-up flood burst forth 
the months and m 
lence. I told her of 
prayers, my waitin 
all the bitterness @ 
loneliness and si 
gnawed within me 
badly, I suppose, b 
cause it was my if 
spoke, unrestrained an 
myself, 

“Tsaid: ‘Iam no 
to be kind to you, 
now that I hav 
save you a reply. 
you will answer. 
who seem a part Of 
be a part of measl 
I know, Margaret, | 
me, all of me, no 
Ilove you. Iha 
all that I have. 
cealments, no new 
troduce. I am the: 
and nothing mo 
hope for me. I seé 
dear, exactly that wh 
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néin cities, 
i Ilages, were against the Bolsheviki. These 
dtovern Russia alone. They will doubtless try 
ied of the more moderate socialist and labor 
‘ll recently supported Kerensky; and if they 
iossible that a new all-socialist ministry may 
tt will initiate a second stage of many months 
ssa revolution. But no government there can 
irdanless it meets in practical ways the great 
e oblems of transportation and supplies which 
went every week. And the Bolsheviki hitherto 
m themselves to be practical men. If by giv- 
the peasants they bring on wholesale violence 
he country districts, if the railroad service 
w and there is famine both in the towns and 
® /mies at the Front, then the Russian soldiers 
tlir trenches and gohome. And that may mean 
iarchy and a separate peace with Germany. 
uk if all this will happen, for there have been 
us ees working harder every day toward sanity 
ld il life, toward practical construction, toward 
e ar through to the end. 


| Building for the Future 


s been a growing impatience against the talk 
Sheviki and a fast deepening eagerness for 
Yh America. And so much depends on that! 
9. System has been improved—thanks to aid 
Mm, The problem of food and clothing supplies 
oid by help and sound advice—also from our 
A\ the lies of the German agents about England, 
a) merica may be offset by telling the Russians 
tt h about ourselves and our purpose in the war. 
t Thave seen in the last few months has made 
i4\S's00n as the present confusion subsides the 
)d America can still do much to hasten the build- 
¥ ussian nation against the German autocracy, 
» material assistance from our country but 
neqingling of the best and deepest ideals of our 
aeirs; through our vigorous methods, our 
3, Our inventiveness and efficiency, our push 
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The Famous Revolutionary Leader, Boris Georgivitch, Addressing Russian Soldiers 


and drive, our spirit of resolute optimism and our impa- 
tience of despair. 

And so urgent is the need of this aid that, leaving for 
later articles all attempts to describe what I found in 
the heart and mind of thisnewborn Russian nation, groping, 
struggling toward the light, I shall try here to give a brief 
sketch of the work of our Red Cross Commission, which, 
together with the splendid record of our embassy in Petro- 
grad, and the immensely effective labors of our Railroad 
Commission and of the American Y. M.C.A., is typical 
of the kind of work we started and must increase tenfold— 
a hundredfold. It cannot perhaps be done just now. We 
may be forced by the anarchy there to withhold our efforts 
until there is once more a government we can work with. 
But that may come within a few days; and the moment 
it does our work must go on. It must go on for months 
and years; for upon this Russian experiment depends to a 
large degree the fate of democracy in Europe. 

In the men of our Red Cross I found the driving vigor 
and faith that Russia needs from America. Though when 
I met them first they had been but three weeks in Petro- 
grad, they had gone at their work with an energy and an 
insight that had already pierced through the turgid surface 
of disheartening party politics and revealed to them the 
deeper needs and the deeper forces working there—the 
profound immense idealism of these Russian people, their 
patience, their humanity, their many virtues and their 
faults, their weaknesses, their urgent needs. The commis- 
sion, then, had Jost no time in getting to work. I saw 
Raymond Robins first, for he was an old friend of mine. 
And he said: 

““We’re here for business, Poole. We have on this com- 
mission one of the finest crowds of men I’ve ever met 
in all my life. And some of us mean to stay right here until 
the war is over. Others will be going home to push the 
work from the American end. There won’t be any let-up. 
We’re in this game to see it through.” 

The next day I had a talk with the chairman of the com- 
mission, Colonel Billings, of Chicago; and with Colonel 
Thompson, of New York, who had come as business man- 
ager; and with Major Thayer and Major Post. 
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ussiam-Almerican Emtemte 


There were about 
thirty in all—special- 
ists in relief work, med- 
ical men, food experts 
andsanitary engineers, 
lawyers and keen busi- 
ness men; a group of 
Americans ably 
equipped to size up, as 
it came along, each 
proposition or appeal 
for aid from Russian 
organizations. From 
the commission’s head- 
quarters, in the Hétel 
de l’Europe, these men 
were constantly start- 
ing off on foot or by 
motor over the city, or 
again by train to Mos- 
cow or to refugee cen- 
ters far down in the 
south, while others 
took long trips to the 
Front. Colonel Bil- 
lings had organized the 
work with a speed and 
a thoroughness that 
seemed like a miracle 
to those of my Russian 
friendswhomI brought 
to his headquarters. 

“This is what we 
need,’’saidone. ‘‘ This 
is what you Americans 
have and we Russians 
lack. If these men will 
only keep on like this 
they can do more for 
Russia than any group 
of foreigners who have 
come since the revo- 
lution.” 

He felt the constant 
throb and drive of 
work organized effi- 
ciently by able, prac- 
tical, strong men; and he went away and told his friends. 
The news spread over Petrograd, and Russian organiza- 
tions of all kinds came in with their appeals. And as 
these were gone into one by one plenty of flaws were 
discovered, plenty of crookedness was laid bare. But the 
Red Cross men found so much else, so much that was hon- 
est, hard, clean work, devotion and self-sacrifice, so much 
that was tremendously fine—that, with all their American 
keenness, they seemed to me at times like men going 
through some very real and profound religious experience. 


Work for Russian Soldiers 


OST of them were not the kind of men to care to stop 

and analyze their own thoughts and feelings. But 
vaguely, I think, each man was aware of being one of the 
pioneers in a vast adventure here, with a world-wide sig- 
nificance—the welding of a friendship between the United 
States and Russia. 

And their determined, deepening faith in this new Rus- 
sian nation, their optimism in the face of endless discour- 
agements on all sides, was a force I could feel spreading out 
among the Russians themselves. It reached far and wide 
and high and low; for while Colonel Billings, Colonel 
Thompson and their aides were having long talks with 
Kerensky and other heads of the government, and with 
more conservative leaders outside, with business men and 
scientists, Major Robins was talking to labor men, leaders 
from the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies, and 
was getting into workingmen’s homes—not only to learn 
about Russia from them but to tell them about America, 
and by his truth offset the lies that have been industriously 
sowed broadcast by German spies and agents, who have 
pictured to the Russians an America rotten to the core, a 
country owned and sweated by a few big Wall Street mil- 
lionaires, who now for their own profit had driven their 
hundred million slaves into this European War against the 
innocent Fatherland. 

I had been. combating such lies myself, not only among 
the workingmen but with the Russian editors and out 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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HE other day a man 
[Mcown in Virginia 

who had bought a 
thousand-dollar Liberty 
Bond wrote to the Federal 
Reserve Bank in his district and asked when and where 
he must begin to pay his interest on it. There was a 
dead-game sport. But he is not the only one. It has 
come to light since the two Liberty Bond campaigns that 
hundreds of persons bought or subscribed for bonds who 
didn’t know in the least what they were doing. For the 
most part they looked upon their bond purchase as an 
outright gift to the Government. They only knew that the 
Government needed money and they gave. Others have 
written to Washington asking: What becomes of all the 
Liberty Bond money? What is it spent for? Why was it 
necessary to issue more bonds so quickly after two billion 
dollars had been raised on the first issue? 

A member of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Mr. Garner, of Texas, in the very act of authorizing the 
second Liberty Bond issue, put the desire to know rather 
plaintively to the Secretary of the Treasury: 


Mister Secretary, the question is constantly being 
asked by members of Congress and by citizens what we 
are doing with so much money that we are appropriating; 
and I want to make the suggestion that you assume the 
burden, if you will, and put in this record in some form a 
statement showing how much money we have appro- 
priated for war purposes up to date, and in a general way 
the purposes for which it is used. Some gentlemen were 
talking to me yesterday and comparing the amount of 
money spent by foreign countries and the amount of 
money we have appropriated up to date for our own uses, 
and they asked me why it was it took so much more money 
for us than it did for foreign countries. I was not probably 
in possession of all the facts, but I gave them a general 
outline of whatever information I had. I think it would 
be quite interesting and would serve a good purpose if you 
could put in the record the amount of money we have had 
to use for ourselves for war purposes in excess of the 
general budget which we have each session, and in a gen- 
eral way the purposes for which it was used. 


Th2 reply was not very helpful: 


Now, Mr. Garner, of course I should be very happy 
to give that information if it was in my possession, but 
it is not in my possession. All of that information is in the 
possession of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives. You have got more detail 
there than I could fish out for you in a month of Sundays; 
and if you will take the testimony given before your 
Appropriations Com- 
mittee you can get 
that information. 

Now these are fair 
questions. We cer- 
tainly have a right to 
know what weare pay- 
ing for. In something 
less than a month of 
Sundays I have been 
able to fish out the an- 
swers. Let me try to 
set them down in order 
and in the simplest 
possible terms. 


Loan Figures 


N APRIL 6, 1917, 

astate of war was 
ceclared between the 
United States and the 
Imperial German Gov- 
ernment. Secretary 
McAdoo immediately 
advised Congress of 
the financial necessi- 
ties of the country, 
and on the twenty- 
fourth of April the 
greatest bond bill in 
the history of the 
United States was 
passed by a practically 
unanimous vote by 
both houses of Con- 
gress. The law au- 
thorized an issue of 
$5,538,945,460 in 
bonds and $2,000,- 
000,000 in certificates 
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was announced that the first bond issue was to be for 
$2,000,000,000, and the entire bond issue was named the 
Liberty Loan of 1917. Onthe fourteenth of May the details 
of the bonds were made public and subscriptions formally 
invited. The campaign opened on the fifteenth of May and 
closed on the fifteenth of June, with the result that more 
than 5,000,000 citizens subscribed, and the aggregate 
amount of their subscriptions was well over $3,000,000,000. 

Though the subscription was well over $3,000,000,000, 
the Treasury issued only two billions’ worth of bonds. 
People have asked why all the money offered was not 
taken. Secretary McAdoo explains that the offering was 
limited ‘‘in order that the bankers and financial men of 
the country: should know what shifting of accounts and 
resources must be arranged for but also it was a 
good thing to have an unsatisfied demand for these bonds.”’ 

On September twenty-fourth Congress authorized a 
second issue of bonds ‘‘not exceeding in the aggregate 
$7,538,945,460.”. The Treasury invited subscriptions for 
$3,000,000,000 of these bonds, but this time reserved the 
right to allot one-half of the amount of any oversubscrip- 
tion. The second Liberty Loan campaign to sell these 
bonds closed on October twenty-seventh. At the time 
this is written the Treasury has not been able to announce 
the number of subscribers and the total amount of bonds 
applied for. If five billions has been asked for the Treasury 
may issue four billions’ worth of bonds. If four billions has 
been subscribed, three and a half billions may be. issued. 

In these two bond acts Congress set aside. ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of more effectually providing for the national security 
and defense and prosecuting the war’ $7,000,000,000 to 
be loaned to the Allies. They had received of this sum 
on November first, $3,691,400,000. Great Britain got 
$1,860,000,000; France, $820,000,000; Italy, $500,000,000; 
Russia, $450,000,000; Belgium, $58,400,000; Serbia, $3,- 
000,000. Of this great sum they had expended $2,758,- 
900,000, and had lying at their disposal in the Treasury at 
Washington a remaining balance of $932,500,000. How did 
they get it? What have they done with it? The requests 
of the Allies upon us for loans have aggregated more than 
$500,000,000 a month. It is estimated that the seven bil- 
lions we have set aside for them will last until June 30, 1918. 
If this rate of expenditure increases Congress will have 
to provide more money for them, or if the war is not 
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be placed at thej 
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“Up to the present time I have tried to limit 
we have made to the Allies to their monthly req 
These credits” —loans—‘‘are determined 
representations made by the different Powers ; 
necessities for carrying on the war. These loans, 
made with the representative of the country—t 
representative authorized to act for the foreig 
ment, generally the ambassador or minister, W 
obligations of those governments in due forp 
instance. They are the obligations of the govern 
cerned to pay back to us the amount of money 
to it. 

“My judgment in making these loans to th 
Powers is determined very largely by what they 
as their actual necessities for the purchase of sw 
materials and other requirements in carrying o1 
If I determine that I can make the loan I then 
to the President, discuss it with him, and if he 
the loan is made.” 
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“INAKE the produce of this country—the ht 
products of the country. In wheat, grain, an 
kinds of food products production has been greg 
lated. The farmers have been stimulated to tl 
endeavor—and for what purpose? It is not on 
our own people but it is to sell to the Allied Goy 
The Allied Governments cannot buy that stuff w 
can get credit; and it is essential for our own pro 
and I am speaking not only of our protection in: 
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but for our economic protection and welfare 
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stuff. We cannot keep it here and let it rot ono 
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the ready money, but who are perfectly good. 
give them credit not only for the purpose of keepi 
war but for our own economic welfare. | 
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everywhere. Now let me say this: That we are 
in their maintaining their export trade in a very 
able measure. Their commercial salvation is jus! 
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f woman may be divided into V 
(; classes: men who can make 
/-and men who cannot—that is to say, those 
|m the art of wooing is a natural gift and 
/ ho must acquire it. 
/ for the latter to make invidious dog-in-the- 
risons. It behooves them rather to emulate 
»ethren and go to school to them for method. 
jatural possessors of this gift of making the 
ok upon them with soft eyes take too much 
jower Nature has bestowed so freely. It is 
yyone can verify for himself, to beauty of 
d. It is rather a sort of personal aura— 
it the individual exhales; which, possessed 
J) with unrestrained girth and a nose like a 
nat, may prove the utter rout and dis- 
melier but more ineffective masculines. 
mfirmation, take the case of Barlow 
ight-and-thirty years Barlow Wells was 
disturbed, though with considerably 
ordinary share of good looks. 
it sprightlier brothers had long since 
dimin all local matrimonial competitions. 
bh had a way,” youths with none, plain 
eyouths, the fascinating, the mediocre, 
yt his respective lady into that magic 
esame is the Golden Circle; but Barlow 
1 inwed and, what was worse, unwished. 
ot for lack of suitable intention on his 
ity in his earlier years. 

ea well-shaped young giant of six-feet- 
/'mplexion like a peach, and a pair of 
y eyes that could assume a dog’s mutely 
ssion on occasion, Barlow, with the 
Adam working in him, began to cast 
st those tantalizing feminine morsels 
(uch deadly havoc, with their.airs and 
a the opposite side of the church. He 
a ew tentative clutches at the coat tails 
e But he knew very early that his 
id. He made so many tactical errors 
nied so often that he lost heart and gave 


Ylara Spicer, for instance; as pretty 
| as ever pulled a staylace too tight. 
\re blue fire, doing Gatling-gun destruc- 
¢ happened to rest on Barlow’s admiring 


 avered a Sunday evening meeting that was 
ri a challenge. And Barlow met the chal- 
kK hoking in his throat. 

yeceptable?” he muttered hoarsely; it was 
drmula of the youths of.his set. 

nee company was very acceptable; so they 
alk. It was not a walk—a beat, rather— 
e Immanuel Church door and tiinning out 
ig the river, beset by luxurious hard maples 
¢ by ragged hemlocks, and known poetically 


mwith his first words, Barlow showed his 
"|. on being accepted as cavalier to the lady, 
permitted his hand to seize her arm pro- 
i bove the elbow—just as he had seen Wayne 
P| Ford do a hundred times—and guide her 
it she totter and fall, out of the crowd and 
ary of the well-shadowed pavement. 

e}seted to do this. And when he reached 
® » behaved even worse. Now there is only 
( the existence of a Lovers’ Lure—only one 
@ irown gauntlet of an umbrageous avenue— 
tiakes pools of silver and shadow on the 
fresence of a trusting, not to say waiting, 
(ly to hand. 

ware presently of Barlow’s defection, cast 
glice at him and made a slight advance of 


Ain’t the Dipper pretty?” 

/@ aman with soul so dead that he doesn’t 
ect looking at the Dipper should have on 
oung face lifted; radiant wistful eyes giv- 
etarlight, interested only in the exquisite 
most utilitarian constellation. 


ly ‘well that something was expected of 
| burned in his ears; but he only cleared 
having lately finished high school, spoke 
»ss of his happy heart: 

r is mighty nice, and it helps you to 
4 too. Do you know, if you draw a line 
§ on the outer side of the bow] it will 
? North Star? I think I can find it for you.” 
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“*] —I Should Like to Call on You—Every Saturday —Regularly,’’ 


He Choked. ‘‘And on —on Wednesdays, Also —Alone!’’ 

The next Sunday evening Clara walked out with little 
red-headed. Tod Herrick. 

Then there was Grace Kenison. Grace came from the 
city; sophisticated, dashing—that sort of thing. The 
male youth of Melford would have needed gas-mask in- 
sulation to resist her. Barlow, helpless moth, sought to 
scorch himself also. He was twenty-one now and had 
inherited his father’s hardware store; in a sense, a man’s 
importance. 

Grace’s method was slower, subtler than that of the 
Melford girls. Indeed, it was very restful, Barlow thought, 
who considered the others crude. 

She was very kind to him; also, her aunt, who pressed 
him with small kindly attentions. Indeed, for a few weeks 
Grace permitted him almost to monopolize her. But 
presently her manner got a little strained and absent. 
Barlow dressed himself most carefully and exhibited the 
utmost regard as to his manners. Not a clever conversa- 
tionalist, he armed himself in advance with certain chosen 
topics. He had many lonely evenings and, having a taste 
for reading, could speak, he felt, with some intelligence on 
many subjects out of the ordinary. Each evening he 
selected five subjects, which, with what he thought was 
considerable deftness, he managed to introduce into the 
conversation; but, even at his best in these matters, he 
felt, oddly, a little flat. 

He could not compete with Miss Kenison’s pretty dash 
of manner. She had a way of twisting, not to say man- 
gling, the sense of his remarks, which bewildered him. But 
he admired her—oh, intensely! So gay and pretty, he 
could have knelt to kiss her slippers. He liked the tilt of 
her head and the turn of her wrist; but it never occurred 
to him even to hint these matters. 


Vary Brecht Pulver 


In his heart he rather hoped that he might 
some day marry her; and he lay awake sev- 
eral nights dreaming over a verse of poetry 
about her—or, at least, it would have been a verse if he 
could have rimed the second and fourth lines. 

But one day there came a blow, unbelievably cruel. 
Miss Kenison, who had promised to go on an excursion 
with him, ruthlessly broke her promise and went with 
Fred Saxon. Nor was this all; she gave out her opinion 
of him broadcast: “Barlow Wells is a regular pill—not 
one bit of jolly to him!” 

A pill! It was a bitter blow, and for two years Barlow 
fought shy of petticoats. Indeed, he never thereafter 
mixed much with the young set of the town. He 
realized vaguely that he was rather different from 
the other fellows. Oh, he went on little jaunts 
with the young people occasionally—picnics, hay 
rides; even once or twice ‘‘spun the pan” at vil- 
lage parties—very much on tolerance. Once or 
twice in the beginning there had been little 
feminine overtures; but these had dwindled to 
nothing. Once a woman considerably older, with 
an eye on the hardware store, had set herself out, 
by culinary measures mostly, to move his enthusi- 
asm; but she sowed only tares. 

And presently Barlow was accepted at face 
value—a man who had nothing to do with mar- 
riage or women—‘‘an old-maid bachelor,’’ 
someone called him; and he fell with out- 
ward compliance into the réle. 

Up to his twenty-eighth year Barlow had 
lived with his widowed mother in the house— 
a yellow frame Colonial Renaissance—that his 
father had built. After his mother’s death he ° 
went on living there with an elderly day woman 
to do his work. He still read a great deal— 
a potpourri of philosophy, poetry, novels; 
quite a number of novels, newspapers and 
magazines. 

Also, he played the cornet. Evenings in 
summer, when dusk was falling —when Young 
Love began to stroll toward Lovers’ Lure and 
a pleasant violet glow succeeded the sunset— 
you could hear the bleat of his cornet, 
en solo, coming out of his parlor windows. 
He could play Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
and The Miller of the Dee without an 
error; and several other melodies with 
scarcely mentionable fault. 

He kept a dog named Robinson, a friendly 
hearted mongrel creature. with eyes like his 
master’s; and the two could be seen going to and 
coming from the hardware store daily. 

Barlow had lost his boyish color; had settled 
into leaner, manlier lines; a tall, rather good-looking 
fellow, you would say, dressed with meticulous 
neatness, though no special style; a close-clipped 
brown mustache, nice chin and head, pleasant voice 
and a friendly word to the dog that tagged his heel. 

Yet no woman cast an interested eye on him. He came 
and went unheeded, a sort of human Foregone Conclu- 
sion among his townsfolk. And everybody thought he 
was content. But he wasn’t. 

The heart of Barlow Wells was like a bleeding wound 
these many years; a sepulcher of unfulfilled wistfulnesses 
that had never assumed a proper rigor mortis, which 
annually, with the erotic springtime and the blossoming 
flowers, lifted their heads and clamored for outlet. Bar- 
low Wells was lonely, in short, and longed for the love 
of woman—some woman to look at him with love light 
in her eyes, some woman to pour his tea, to mend his! 
socks, to care when he got his feet wet. Or, lacking these 
subserviences, some woman just to care. 

It was horrible, coming back to the desolation of an 
empty house. It was horrible departing thence with no 
God-be-w’-ye! at his back. If some woman would love 
him as he longed to be loved—as he felt that he could 
love in return! 

There was none who saw his daily passing in the streets 
but would have laughed at him, he knew; would have 
scorned these longings that welled up in the heart of an 
old-maid bachelor. Yet there were times when they led 
him to tortures of wistfulness—even, more concrete, to 
utter absurdities of action. 

One April evening he was sitting in the back of the 
hardware store writing a letter to Underhill, Johnson & 
West, Hardware Jobbers, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Barlow kept no stenographer, the volume of his busi- 
ness being such that he could easily handle his correspon- 
dence on the secondhand typewriter he had bought. 

He had been writing several letters earlier, sitting 
shirtsleeved, a green shade over his eyes; but now an acute 
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wave of loneliness assailed him. It was surely not ascrib- 
able to the epistle partially composed under his fingers: 


UNDERHILL, JOHNSON & WEST. 

Gentlemen: Your order shipped April fourth was received 
this A. M. I must, however, protest against the quality of 
the tenpenny nails in the assortment 


There was nothing here to unleash that peculiar bogy 
of emptiness and misery which came upon him at times. 
It was perhaps the evening itself; soft, velvety, a hint 
of wild flowers in the air. A moth had fluttered in and 
beat against his oil lamp. Somewhere up the street some- 
body had begun to play the piano: 


The hours I spent with you, dear heart, 
Are as a string of pearls to me. 


Barlow could have wept. Instead, he reached under 
his desk and produced a volume. Marcus Aurelius! 
With such disciplinary pabulum was he wont to beguile 
his unease—or he had been used to do so. 

It was not Marcus now that claimed him. Something 
else. There was something like the hue of shame in Bar- 
low’s face as he drew out a clipping from the confiding 
bosom of his Aurelius. In a moment of speculative in- 
sanity he had cut it out of a cheap flotsam newspaper— 
a personal of a most intriguing sort. 

He read it now under the influence of April and The 
Rosary, as he had done half a dozen times before: 

“Widow, twenty-five, brunette, beautiful and animated, 
five hundred dollars, seeks acquaintance of gentleman, 
amiable, established business; object matrimony. Refer- 
ences and photos exchanged.” 

After all, why not? Was it so shamefula thing? There 
wasn’t a woman in town who ever asked him to supper— 
who cared a smitchen to have him even lean over her fence 
and chat with her. And, anyhow, he wouldn’t have known 
what to do with himself if she had. Wooing was a lost 
art—if, indeed, he had ever possessed its beginnings. 

How to set out on such a devious quest as a courtship; 

‘to trail, pursue, lasso his feminine quarry? The mere idea 
frightened him to death. The time it would consume; the 
uncertainty; competition; all his lack of skill! Merciful 
heavens, no! If he ever married it must be someone 
who took him by the buttonhole, so to speak; someone 
who said boldly “ Will you marry me, Barlow?’’—without 
fencing or foolish preliminaries. 

And such things never happened; not in this life— 
except in such a case as this. Here was a woman, young, 
fearless, beautiful; unabashedly she avowed her motive. 
How simple life would be, shed of its silly complexities! 

He read the thing again: 
“Widow’’—he had no objection 
in the world; “twenty-five” — 


He Could Play Flow Gently, Sweet Afton and The Miller of the Dee Without an Error 


a charming age, though that did not matter so much; 
“Yheautiful and animated”; ‘‘brunette’’—he liked 
dark women, dark women who laughed; “five hun- 
dred’’—it was immaterial. God knew he was ‘‘ami- 
able’’; the whole town knew he had an ‘“‘established 
business.’’ Perhaps it would lead to nothing. But 
what harm to write? There’s nothing in that. Sud- 
denly he ripped the prosy tenpenny-nail missive off his 
machine and thrust in a fresh white sheet. 


The photograph that arrived in. answer 
to Barlow’s letter was an agreeable, not to 
say stimulating surprise. 

It was taken on a post card and 
revealed a young lady in graceful 
position, her lips parted in a charm- 
ing smile. Revealed a great deal 
of the young lady, whose hair was 
dark and curly, and worn in a 
foliaceous mass round her face, in- 
tertwined with a profusion of arti- 
ficial flowers and beads. She looked like a very animated 
lady indeed—almost the type, one might say, of the young 
people who came to play with the itinerant burlesque 
companies in town; but a photograph may be a very mis- 
leading thing. 

The accompanying letter, slightly scented with sachet 
powder, was not displeasing; it was rather dignified, in 
fact.. It hinted—in small pointed feminine writing—at 
loneliness and bereavement; at inability to protect. its 
writer in a cold inattentive world. It requested further 
correspondence and a copy of his photograph. 

Barlow complied. He went down and let Kelsey Somers 
insert his head into the photographic forceps and take him 
in several poses. 

The three-quarters came out best—rather handsome, in 
fact, with one of the new checkerboard ties Ben Moffitt 
had just got in. 

Barlow sent this, together with another letter; and 
thereafter he wrote three several times, receiving suitable 
replies, before he saw the lady he addressed. 

What love will do for woman has been sung by poets of 
old; but what love will do for man is an unwrit saga. The 
coarse male is not supposed to be readily malleable to the 
influence of the softer passions. War and business—or are 
they one?—consume so much of his time that there is little 
left for Amor’s destruction. At least we are told all this 
“is of man’s life a thing apart.”” Notso with Barlow Wells. 
An abstraction settled upon him. In the interim of weigh- 
ing out fence staples, selling a box of tacks, or showing a 
new stove, the thought of this. unwonted 
interest he knew now came to trouble him 
sweetly. 

It was not love, he knew, of course— 
not yet; only its exquisite hope, its pos- 
sibility. It intrigued his very soul. 

When there arrived from the lady a fourth 
letter appointing a meeting in the next town 
of Andrus, he felt he could scarcely wait. 


Wy Tah ete” 


You will know me from my picture, of 
course; but, also, for fear there may be con- 
fusion, I shall wear a red rose. When you 
see me coming into the corridor with it on, 
you will know me. I need hardly tell you 
how anxious I am to see My Dear. 


He thrilled a little at the last words; 
though they were, he felt, a trifle prema- 
ture. No interchange of endear- 
ment had been made. It had been 
a pleasant, more or less business 
correspondence thus far. No mat- 
ter, though; a woman’s heart is 
fond, trusting. . It was per- 
haps only a forerunner of happi- 
ness to come. 

He dressed very carefully and 
went over to Andrus on the trolley 
ear. He wondered a little what 
his humdrum town would think 
if it guessed his romantic mission. 

He went into the hotel ap- 
pointed, fleet-footed, and inquired 
for the lady at the desk. Yes; she 
was there. On this aslight hesita- 
tion struck him. So, when he sent 
up his name, he tooka modest seat 
against the wall, screened by a 
group of rather noisy travelers. 

Here, from this quiet coign of 
vantage he should espy her first. 
A red rose! A scrap out of a 
song sprang into his mind: 


Throw me a rose; 
Throw me a rose; 
Throw me a red, red rose. 


Love’s own flower! 
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There was a ee on Barlow’s left, sl 
self through it silently. So died his Romane 
The streets seemed grayer; Barlow fe 
was gone—passed eternally out of his life. 
he had lost love—which he had never had; 
been chicaned in its name. Well, he had 
and he deserved what he got. Drearily 
sat down in the trolley-station room. 
There was only one other person there, ag 
woman in dark blue serge and a neat bla 
white wing, and a traveling bag beside her. — 
She had, he observed, a clear fair skin, big 
soft, fine dark hair that escaped from under h 
was something about her nice to look at 
attractive; a touch of mischief, too, in h 
mouth. 
When the trolley car came he got up an 
clumsily to carry her bag for her: She su 
putting out her hand. 
“And you don’t even remember me—do 
I’m coming back to live here. You’re the 
and I knew you right away—though I hay 
since we were little kids together.” 
Even then he goggled at her. 
“T’m Mattie Primble—or I was. I’m 
now; but my husband’s dead and I’m comin 
home town. You don’t know how glad Ia 
Barlow! . .... And to think I knew y 
were only fifteen when I left!” 
Mattie Primble! Was it possible? Bar 
her as a little girl; a shy, rather sweet li 
touch of tease about her. He hadn’t th 
many years. ; 
He got on the car and sat beside her, Me 
of the talking. There was something ple 
fortable about her words—a feeling that | 
her very well. 
And she was—yes—nice to look at; ve 
“T’m so anxious to see everybody aga 
meet all the boys and girls I went to scho 
be fun to see how they grew up and couple 
you’ve been married a long time and have qu 
Well, no; Barlow hadn’t much of a family. 
“‘I_I never did get married,’ he blurte 
“Really! Didn’t you? Well, I don’t kn 
you. ‘Needles and pins; needles and pin 
marries his trouble begins.’” ; 
“Oh, it wasn’t that!” a 
“Perhaps you didn’t find anything tos 
Somehow Barlow felt, all of a sudden, 
exactly the matter. ‘ 
He asked Mattie about her life in the 
interests—her own family. Mattie had 
was coming back to live with an aunt, |] 
“And I hope you'll be real kind and 
some evening, Barlow. It’s going to be @ 
after all these years. Going back to a pla 
seen in years is nearly like beginning all 
town. And people may not care for me 
Barlow felt that this was impossible; 
assented: 
“Perhaps they won’t.” 
“And so I’ll prob’ly need cheering up 
Barlow said he would come—or, at 
would try. Not to seem too eager, he 
expression of doubt; and Mattie, having re 
put out her hand in temporary farewell. — 
It was the most delicious-feeling 
touched. He leaned far out to watch he 
It was unbelievable. A woman—a pre 
asked him to call! He had a woman 
friend—who did not regard him as she mig 


; the fruit of his trip to Andrus; of his flyer in 
sic. In his heart he blessed the widow—“ bru- 
itiful, animated’’—who had lured him thither. 
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Barlow Wells. 
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aux chevaliers and town gallants of maturer 
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r if Providence effected a change in his ap- 
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didiiere he stood. He was in love with Mattie; 
el protectively, utterly. She was the one and 
a/n the world for him. Without her, life would 
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by precept and example, Barlow, lacking the 
ek for the former, found he could secure at 


least a species of spiritual road map for the route he meant 
to take by consulting the conduct of the courting man 
of his town in general. 

Generally speaking, if a gentleman called upon a lady 
on a certain regular evening it was tantamount to posting 
a handbill in the post office cautioning all other intruders 
to beware. If, in conjunction with this, he added such 
touches as boxes of chocolates, bouquets of flowers, drives 
into the country behind horse or gas engine, and ice cream 
at Lindemann’s Parlors, it was practically a declaration. 
It seemed to Barlow that she must be a stupid lady indéed 
who, having been singled for such a series, would need any 
verbal assistance in understanding her wooer’s message. 
But on this.as yet remote point he did not let his mind 
rest. If he must court, court he would. He would go the 


“‘You Made a Mistake About My Hand, Too; I’ve Never Tried to Marry Any Woman—WNot Before This”’ 


way of all flesh in every particular, and let no man best 
him. 

Having decided on the necessary preliminaries, Barlow 
prepared to make them effective. As he had called on 
Mattie on a Saturday, he decided that Saturday should be 
his regular votive evening. Accordingly he bathed and 
dressed on that night with more than usual care and set 
out to call. There were some particularly fine white hya- 
cinths in his garden; and, to make his intention more 
emphatic, he culled a generous bunch of these to offer 
Mattie. 

It was a sweet early May evening—the sort that lures 
indoor dwellers away from wood fire and furnace to the 
veranda. 

As he came near he saw that Mattie was seated on her 
aunt’s porch. Then, to his surprise and disgust, he saw 
that Charlie Showers sat with her. Charlie had been to 
see Ben Moffitt also, and, like himself, wore a new pinched- 
back model; and, indeed, except for the bald spot on his 
head, looked almost disgustingly young. 


“Hello, Barlow!’”’ he called, with brazen cheer, from the - 


rocker in which he loafed. 
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Mattie got up and extended her hand. She looked very 
girlish in a pale-blue frock, with a scarf of some silvery 
sort of stuff over her shoulders. Nothing could have been 
friendlier than her manner; but Barlow’s thermometer 
began a steady falling. 

“Barlow! Iam glad to see you. Won’t you sit down?” 

Barlow thought he would, declining the chair she of- 
fered directly beside her and accepting a small round 
straw mat, which he placed as a cushion on the top step. 
He laid his flowers on the porch floor beside him. 

“What exquisite hyacinths!”” Mattie remarked. 

There was a curious choke in Barlow’s throat. Not thus 
had he meant to make entry or tender his gift. He had 
prepared a dignified offertory line, which he had intended 
uttering as he placed the flowers in Mattie’s hand. But, 
with Charlie Showers’ eyes 
upon him, he felt he would 
die before he should be able 
to say it. After all, 
another evening! He tried 
to conquer the discomfort 
in his throat, speak lightly, 


casually. 
“T think they are very fine 
this year. I am tak- 


ing these to old Mrs. Gilles- 
pie, who is sick. She was an 
old friend of my mother.” 

“‘Oh—I am sorry to hear 
she is sick. But I have some 
lovely flowers too. Mr. 
Showers brought me these 
beautiful violets.” She 
touched a fragrant mass at 
her belt and smiled at the 
unspeakableCharles: ‘‘They 
are even prettier than the 
jonquils you brought me 
Wednesday.” 

Violets! Jonquils! Wed- 
nesday! Charlie Showers on 
the warpath too! A curious 
cold sickness seized Barlow. 
He had never considered 
Charlie Showers much. Now 
he studied him with an ap- 
praising eye. Despairingly 
he realized that Charlie had 
many beauties he had never 
noticed. Charlie had a 
way—a certain dash; there 
was no doubt, His nose was 
classic, too—and his eyes, 
though small, were blue— 
women always preferred 
blue eyes, didn’t they? 

A disagreeable prickling 
came upon Barlow. He did 
not stay long. When he left, 
Mattie came down gra- 
ciously from her post and 
walked with him to her gate. 
Now that the vines hid 
Charlie Showers, a desperate 
boldness seized Barlow. His 
blood drummed in his ears; 
but he felt he must make a 
move—some move—or be 
lost forever. 

“T—I should like to call 
on you—every Saturday— 
regularly,” he choked; and 
a picture of Charlie Showers 
and his cursed jonquils 
flaunteditself. “‘Andon—on 
Wednesdays, also—alone!”’ 

There was something brutal about the way he hurled 
the words at her. Mattie seemed to pale a little, surprised. 

“Why, I—I think Why, yes, Barlow—if you 
really wish it.” 

Her color came back rapidly—a flood of lovely pink in 
her cheeks; and she laughed suddenly. 

‘* And—you can have the hyacinths—if you want them,” 
he added, pressing them savagely into her hands. 

Not thus had his rehearsals'run! Mattie backed away. 

“Oh, I don’t want to deprive Mrs. Gillespie!” she said. 
She sounded just a bit sarcastic; but her eyes were very 
soft as she looked at his flushed face, and a fragment of 
laughter still hid in the quirk of her mouth. ‘Do let Mrs. 
Gillespie have them, Barlow; but, if you wish, I will wear 
one—for you.” 

She drew out a long-stemmed bloom and fastened it 
with her violets. 
“Good-by,” 

Wednesday.” 

The words sounded like a threat; he did not look at her. 

Doggedly he flung away homeward, nosegay and all. He 
(Centinued on Page 81) 


muttered Barlow. ‘“I—will come on 
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who admitted he 

had no sense of 
humor—but he was 
joking. The fact is no- 
body ever yet, in the 
depths of his dear old 
soul, believed that he 
was deficient in this re- 
spect. It is the one 
sense, peculiar to hu- 
mans, that is prized 
above all virtue. A 
man will confess in the 
deepest humility to an 
absence of every noble 
quality, but no inquisi- 
torial tortures could 
wring from him an ad- 
mission that he could 
not seea joke. ‘‘ Yes, I 
have eaten little chil- 
dren; stolen from the 
Lord; and sold sand 
lots to the widows and 
orphans. I am a mis- 
erable, miserable 
wretch—but, thank 
God, I have a sense of 
humor.” 

What is this sense 
that men cherish more 
than honor? The joke 
is on the person who 
attempts a definition, 
for nothing could be more illusive. Chaos itself is better 
standardized. All our other senses are well defined and 
understood, but wit is a most capricious thing, and caprice 
cannot be catalogued. Apple pie, for instance, tickles a 
universal taste, and one who professed dislike for it would 
be regarded with suspicion. Again, to the whole world an 
onion smells like an onion, and though it changed its name 
a thousand times ’twould ne’er smell like a rose. And 
just so, our sense of sight is likewise standardized. This 
printed page—like a two-dollar bill—will rouse identical 
optical sensations in us all; but how willit affect our sense 
of humor? Alas, no answer can be predicated. Some 
with sympathetic whimsies may gently purr at a para- 
graph or two, yet there will be others sincerely believing 
that the writer should be incarcerated in a happy home 
for half-wits. 

One would suppose that a sense of humor would pre- 
suppose tolerance of another’s sense of humor, but such 
is not the case. It is the most intolerant and egotistic of 
all human qualities. If you laugh at things unfunny to 
me, you are a shallow person—easily amused; and if you 
remain unmoved while I uncork a loud guffaw, then you 
have no sense of humor—and that is the nethermost 
damnation that one man can call down upon another. 

Even nations enjoy their insular intolerances of their 
neighbors’ jokes. We are exasperated with the English 
because their wit is leisurely; with the French we are 
indignant because of their vulgarity; yet the latter say 
of us both: “Is it not too bad that the Puritans crushed 
all gayety from the humor of our dear Anglo-Saxon 
allies?” 

There are many things upon which men may amiably 
differ, but comedy is not one of them. This is a point 
upon which friendships are sealed or broken. In a 
London boarding house I once met a Hungarian fiddler, 
and we soon discovered that we laughed at everything 
alike. Twenty years of separation has not broken the 
friendship formed that year. 


| ONCE knew aman 


Why are Cheeses Funny? 


UT how often am I handed this: ‘‘ How in the name 

of common sense can anybody boasting a sense of 
humor sit there and laugh at such a creature? I think 
he is perfectly awful. If I had my way they would take 
such wretches out and boil them in oil. And the money 
he makes! It is just sickening to see nice people laughing 
at him; well, there is no accounting for tastes.” 

What’s What and Why in Comedy becomes, therefore, 
the greatest problem of the purveyors. If we can cor- 
rectly ascertain the tastes of seventy per cent of our 
audiences we take our chances on the violence of the 
other thirty. To interpret this taste has been my job. 
Having an analytical sort of mind, I have always been 
tremendously interested in why people laughed at cer- 
tain things. For instance, the question of why cheeses 
are funny became as important to me as a problem 
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We Consider a Thrill as Good as a Laugh 


in aéronautics to the War Department. And it is because 
I am constantly analyzing their futile jokes that the in- 
mates of this institute have dubbed me Anna Liza 
Harris, which they have affectionately shortened to Annie. 
Fortunately my size and shape instantly interrupt any un- 
pleasant association of effeminacy that one might gather 
from such a name. 
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No Mere Comedian Could Accomplish Many of 
Our Dramatic Thrills a 
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every respect—everybody has a streak of sanity 
Here is a man who, though quite unaware that rai 
has the most whimsical and fertile mind I have ever 
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fantastic plots, and when he is hitting on all four 
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Within the Walls of Nuttinghan 


EFORE I came to the C. C. C. I had an idea 
making of comedy film was a joyous business, 
a lot of light-hearted comedians pranced blithely 
their antics with the happy abandon of a 
freshmen. To my amazement I found the Pp 
more elaborate and complex than the studic 
dramatic companies, and inhabited by hunt 
sad-eyed actors perspiring painfully through the 
paint. es 
Within the walls of Nuttingham, what appeal 
great mechanical toys were scattered about ini 
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if I didn’t wish to lose my buttons I’d hav 
mighty tight to Principle or Something—0r % 
And to think that this grim assembh 
mechanical genius was for the purpose % f 
laughs! I never realized before that humo! 
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-, I learned shortly that the 
yn of a mechanical laugh that 
undred dollars was, considered 


‘the villagers of Slapstyck-on- 
? Well, they seemed to be ab- 
- home in their crazy world of 
ies. Nobody’s clothes fitted; and 
red; trousers were either too 
liculously stingy; red noses ap- 
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m were either outrageously 
imbecilic modes or charming in 
yathing suits. 
‘still than all I’ve told was the 
2 of sadness that enveloped 
I think most of us have en- 
apposed happiness of the pro-- 
amorist, but these folk were as 
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We've Done Every Trick on Earth—and a Few Up in the Air 


added just enough more trouble to tip the scales to the 
most delightful humor. By achieving the heights, and just 
toppling over, the fall was magnificent. 

It will no doubt be surprising to learn that any such 
analytical refinements are used in so-called slap-stick 
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in is a Joke Not a Joke? 
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comedy, but it is exactly these that mark 
the difference between success and failure. 
That is why the cutting of comedy film is 


so very important; 


a situation must be 


cut at its peak, or it will become flat, gro- 


tesque or tragic. 
the sublime to the ridiculous” 


The expression ‘‘from 
is intended 


to express illimitable extremes, that great 
distances have been traveled, so it is evi- 
dent that the nearer one approaches sub- 
limity the greater and longer the fun when 
the victim strikes the skids. 


Every human pomp and pride carries 


within itself the joke of its own destruc- 
tion; and this fantastic seed grows as our 
vanities develop. One may get away with 
a most awe-inspiring dignity if he but keep 
the joke concealed, but once let his foot 
slip and the cloak fall from him, and the 
world will howl while he comes tumbling 


down to ridicule. 


Some of the world’s 


greatest men have been made ridiculous 


by the littlest women. 


The closer the dig- 


nitary came to sublimity the farther he 
had to fall, and hence the greater the joke. 
The Greeks would have died laughing had 
Hermes slipped on a banana peel. 


In their exquisite love of a joke the 


French have gone far beyond us in daring 


the heights. 


Life’s holiest passions and 


intimate relations—even the gods them- 


selves—are not immune from their shafts. 
often tremendous, but to us it is at times shocking. 

Thus the size of vainglorious jokes is in proportion to 
the distance covered by the fall of the victim. 
out much pride, not having far to fall, is not particularly 


Their humor is 


A man with- 


funny; an inverted alderman, descending the 


steps of the city hall, is fairly mirthful; 


but a 


bishop in full regalia, sliding ingloriously down 
from a tremendous height, will cause the very 
gods to laugh, unless—and here is the great 
point—it makes them weep. The episode is 
certainly tragic to the bishop, and if perchance 
this feeling is shared by the spectators not a 
laugh will be provoked. 


It is a strange quality of our humor that so 


much of it should be based upon the shame, hu- 


miliation and physical pain of others. Perhaps 
this cruelty is a hold-over from the past, for 


savages always laugh at the physical mis- 


fortunes of their brothers; 
vival value, for the dread of humiliation, more 
than the fear of pain, kept everybody alert. 


wherein is a sur- 


Witnesses Necessary 


CURIOUS freak of human nature is the de- 
sire to exhibit our tragedies. I saw a let- 


ter from a soldier dying in a trench in which he 


said: 


“Tt is very hard to die without a witness. 


” 


When I wear a black band about 
the sleeve of my flannel coat it isa 
sign which says: “Behold, I am 
suffering a great affliction.”” You 
see, there is dignity in death. But 
how we hide indignities! No maid 
will permit her sweetheart to call 
upon her when she has the sniffles, 
and when we are smothered in 
shame and humiliation we seek the 
shelter of seclusion, for without wit- 
nesses we can suffer no embarrass- 
ment. 

Therefore all comedy based upon 
humiliation must have spectators. 
In the privacy of his chamber a 
man’s confidence in his suspender 
buttons may be entirely misplaced, 
so that at the slightest sneeze his 
nether garment falls from him like 
a curtain; yet he suffers no embar- 
rassment. But let that same man 
in the center of a ballroom feel the 
least insecurity for one button, and 
he will turn white with fear, grab 
himself horribly and beat it to the 
nearest sartorial refuge. Many of 
oursnappiest election bets are based 
upon the humor derived when a 
man makes an ass of himself. What 
could be more degrading to a proud 
stockbroker than rolling a peanut 
with his nose the length of Broad- 
way? 

This mean tendency to laugh at 
another’s shame is rather upsetting 
tohuman vanity, until it is realized 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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HE faded dun sandstone of the Jephson 
[eating thrust its three old-fashioned 
stories up between the glistening terra 
cotta of the nine-story Centropolis Building 
and the imposing seven 
stories of the Mammoth 
Department Store, for all 
the world like a very small, 
dirty youngster being 
dragged to the family tub 
between two righteous el- 
ders. Its squat columns 
seemed to dig into the 
earth of Capitol Street and 
refuse to go another step. 
Its overhanging cornice, 
done in the gingerbread 
period, resembled nothing 
so closely as two clenched, 
grimy fists being driven 
into a pair of tear-stained 
eyes. The vivid vermilion 
gums with their shiny 
contrast of perfect teeth 
and the anatomically im- 
possible feet with their 
highly polished nails 
that hung creaking and 
groaning from the upper 
stories might well have 
been muttered, unethical 
threats and shrill impreca- 
tions to ‘‘’ave a ’eart.” 
And how Capitol Street 
did detest that aged 
youngster! No one- 
gallused Huck Finn ever 
came in for one-one- 
hundredth the abuse and 
ridicule. How often had 
D. Bertram Pinkus, the 
debonair agent of the Cen- 
tropolis Building, implored 
the city building inspector 
to declare it unsafe? At 
least a dozen times. How 
often had a bustling, deter- 
mined committee from the 
Retail Merchants’ Board 
of the Bigburg Chamber of Commerce ducked hurriedly 
through the rickety swinging doors of the Jephson Silk 
Company and called upon the civie pride of Col. Amasa 
Pickering Jephson? After every board meeting at least. 
How often had the smooth, silky tones of Mr. Har- 
vey Bibker, the manager of the Mammoth Department 
Store, pointed out to the colonel that ‘‘every mandate of 
twentieth-century progress and efficiency absolutely pre- 
cluded a small wholesale house in this section of select 
retail selling’’? 
Every other day would be conservative. 
To them all the colonel had been polite, in his nervous, 
_ twittering way. Many, deceived by the timid, birdlike 
manner and the mild, watering blue eyes, had attempted 
to force the issue through. Before each the colonel had 
yielded like soft copper under the hammer—but he never 
broke. To each delegation as it strode away, afire with 
indignation at such imbecile mulishness, the colonel apolo- 
gized and held open the door of his dark little office. As 
they passed down the central aisle, flanked by its shrouded 
tables of silk, the colonel’s voice followed. It was soft and 
mild and apologetic—it didn’t want any hard feelings— 
but it aimed to run the silk business to suit itself. 
“Tnevitable bankruptcy, my dear colonel,” Mr. Bibker 


predicted. 
“Business? Business nothing!” roared the com- 
mittee. ‘Just rotten meanness.” 


“T’ll get you yet—you poor old coot!” the elegant 
—D. Bertram had promised. 

But Col. Amasa Pickering Jephson was made of the same 
stuff, though in more meager quantities, that had gone 
into the construction of many generations of Kentucky 
Jephsons. He was short where most of the Jephsons had 
been long, but on the other hand his bedraggled white 
mustache was as towserish as any other Jephson had ever 
boasted. To starboard and port were plump little cheeks 
that seemed to send little breakers of flesh over the jaw and 
into the quiet haven of his collar. He was gently rounded 
where previous Jephsons had been almost cadaverous. 

He was the last of a long fighting line, but he wore a faded 
pearl-gray derby with a sweat-stained band, and—hard as 
it is to say it—instead of going to some bleak ancestral 
home crowded with whatnots, and seeking consolation 


By Everett 


TLLU STRATED 


Y LEJAREWN A 


When the Time for the Mile Was Announced Bedlam Broke Loose 


from the cares of a dropping silk market in his private 
mint bed and the life of Gen. Robert E. Lee, the colonel 
had hot milk toast—two orders—and hurried to his three 
little rooms in the Ansonia Apartment. “Ten minutes 
later, free of collar and shoes, he was ready for three bliss- 
ful, thrilling hours with the Silk Buyers’ Review. 

The colonel’s age was uncertain and could only be 
arrived at approximately. He was about thirty when he 
came to Bigburg and purchased the unexpired lease on the’ 


building that during the next fifteen years came to bear his ' 


name. The colonel chose Bigburg because of its rapidly 
growing colony of ready-to-wear manufactories. His 
capital was nearly as uncertain as his age. But the colonel 
knew silk from worm to waist; and he specialized in odd 
lots suitable for linings, which could be sold readily 

When the Ansonia was opened to tenants two years 
before the war the colonel halted the evening perusal of the 
Silk Buyers’ Review long enough to move in.. This was 


‘good business, for most of the tenants were garment manu-, 


facturers ‘and buyers in the colonel’s line. It was also ten 
minutes nearer the Jephson Silk Company, and the colonel 
was ready for the evening’s carouse that much sooner. 
Three things the colonel brought to Bigburg that proved 
his strain. In order they were: A pet vice, a love for a 


well-gaited trotter, and a universal courtesy toward women. - 


But none was allowed to interfere with the colonel’s 
evenings. 

And then came the war! i. 

For months the Jephson Silk Company danced an 
buzzed under the stimulation injected by a demand for 
silk at any price. The colonel was even too busy to listen 
to civic committees or the oily wheedlings of Mr. Bibker. 
And then one bright, sunshiny morning the colonel woke 
to the fact that in order to sell silk successfully it was 
necessary to have silk to sell. 

And the colonel didn’t have it—at least in nearly the 
quantities to supply the demand. " 

The colonel looked over his bank deposits, found that 
there would still be a surplus of two thousand dollars after 


paying the ten-thousand-dollar mortgage, written during fed 
the 1907 depression, took off his shoes with a deep sigh of © 


comfort, and was curiously glad that he had never allowed 
any fool women to run counter to his comfort. © 


Rhodes Castle 


HILLeER 


And the very next night the color 
by the promise of a discussion 9 
vice, went to callonalady! Not¢ 
but the lady had dusky eyes that 
wickedly from un 
black tresses, y 
snaky jet earrin 
huge jade dinner 
What was it 
said? : 
II 
Me ADELE: 
buyer of w 
the Mammoth § 
clined on an ive 
chaise longue co 
dull, passionate ; 
waited the comir 
yee 4 
The hall door] 
left conveniently 
order that the 
of the scene nee 
spoiled by a hu 
to the door. 
Lying there, 
slender white hs 
cately poised dir 
hind one pink ear 
black earring, Mi 
reflected on thep 
ness of monopoly 
“‘An’ to think 
bear of a busines: 
those beaded ¢ 
stickers I could 
squeeze enough 0 
to hire a maid!” 
mured bitterly t 
slipper. 7 
But the satir 
reflected the she 
glow of a wicke 
lamp behind th 
longue, which r 
her that such cle 
‘manship had n 
~ without some cor 
1 SS  sults—and they y 
like the ones that Miss Glaub had seen in the 
production of A Fool There Was too! 

A magazine lay, spread like a sagging roof, on 
ready to be grasped negligently at the first patter 
down the hall. A box of candy, half empty, lay | 
Miss Glaub had decided on candy as against ¢ 
because a scion of a fine old Southern family, 
traditional reverence for femininity, might not be 
pathy with the newer liberties—and films. 

Miss Glaub smoothed a tiny wrinkle from the 
lines of her purple dinner gown, and reflected in tl 
tion of half a dozen records grouped on a small pho 
across the room. : a 

‘To think that only five or six years ago I wasa: 
clerk!” She sighed with lips parted—strikingly I 
Beda Thara in the third reel of What Fools Men 
part where Berkely Thornton, the young clubm 
himself, while the woman to whom he had give! 
looks on and smiles. Me: ay ee ; 

‘Miss Glaub wondered whether Col. Amasa P 
Jephson ever went'to the movies. - Mr. Nathan Ro 


‘ ‘ 4G 
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- of August & Rosewater, of whom She bought waist 
‘have noticed the resemblance in a moment—and 


And then a door closed softly, almost hesi 
farther down the hall, and steps pattered, decide 
tatingly, along the corridor. A moment later ' 
knocked lightly. on the partially opened door. Mi: 


-rearranged the dinner ring and picked up the mag 


““Read-dy—shoot!”” any film director wo 
yelled. ‘9 ae - 
““Won’t you come right in, Colonel Jephson 
‘Glaub called softly. 5 -— 
The fly’s feet were leaden, but they finally brot 
fly. It was a sight that Mr. Uthas Garbey, di 
publicity for the Allied Circus and ardent admirer 
Glaub, would have declared was a “picture that! 
could paint,” but it seemed to frighten the fly. 
Miss Glaub rose slowly—Beda Thara woul 
envied her that movement—and walked toward t 
“You will pardon me, won’t you, Colonel 
not greetin’ you at the door, but I was so 
magazine article dealing with the life of our. 
Jackson that I only remembered the door 


held out a languid hand and released a slow 
» Mr. Garbey would have said that he could 
rthing in that gown, but the colonel held out 
romising hand and began: 

in my mail box ” 

nodded her guilt and pointed to a chair 
. pleasant view of the chaise longue. 
be seated, colonel?” 


.— 


ut he took the chair and faced the stage, but 
‘nid well-fed robin than a scion of Southern 

Glaub arranged a white hand. once more 
sar and a black earring the colonel continued 
-asily—as if a,gun was near. The twitterings 
z after Miss Glaub began to speak. Miss 
that he didn’t go to the movies. 
don this unconventional introduction, won’t 
jut we have been neighbors so long an’ Joe 


<!” The colonel’s face lighted for a moment. 
k: Joe is an old friend of mine—nothing 
junderstand, colonel’’—this with catchy inti- 
Ils me waists.”’ ata 

| The colonel relaxed into the cretonne of the 
ged—a frank though apologetic sigh of relief. 
«-er—a buyer?” he continued in a brisker, 
{ held up a deprecating hand. 

/uthern girl must work sometimes,”’ she said. 
ye Mammoth Store.” 

1. allowed his eyes to travel about the room 
time. A moment later they returned to the 
‘gure. 

beautiful piece of silk in that gown,” he 


‘i changed her hand that she might register 


- 

my passion,’’ she breathed. 

1 grunted his delight and stroked the Jephson 
| 

Jost peculiar,” he said. ‘‘It happens to be my 
syhy your note eee 

my note,” Miss Glaub returned slowly. The 


saproving as an audience. 
4 ” 


*aterrupted Miss Glaub as if every word was 
ron the tablets of her memory, “that a lady 
¢teen wished to consult with Colonel Jephson 
gour- 


) nel 
‘raid 


(2 of 


| 


wit??? 
jlaub 
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ind,’” 
b voice 
gi to 
‘ gna- 

ow. 
g iL 
n you. 
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i; the 
toted 
after 
Ynent 
had 
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know why—but it’s always a sticker if it don’t go big— 
BOW AM I thought I would get some advice. . . . I 
don’t like to go to strangers but for a girl of my 
bringing up, these department store guys *, 

“T know,” said the colonel softly. 

Miss Glaub rose and walked slowly to the table. A 
moment later the pleading notes of Old Black Joe filled the 
little room. When the last trembling note had fled both 
fly and spider sighed. 

“Sometimes,” said the spider, “‘I wish I was back 

“Purple,” said the fly, tugging away reflectively, ‘has 
always been the Jephson color. I am always overstocked 
in it. Every silk salesman in the country knows he can sell 
it to me, Joe Block knows it an’ he ve 

- Miss Glaub, dreaming of a society notice that described 
Mrs. Col. Amasa Pickering Jephson dressed in the Jephson 
purple, with pearls and a corsage of purple orchids, was 
suddenly on the defensive. 

“Joe Block didn’t tell me that 2% 

“Says that it is going to affect my business,” the colonel’s 
voice droned on. 

Miss Glaub went back and finished the description. 

*‘Tt’s a bear of a color,’’ she agreed softly. 

After the sobbing melody of Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
Ground, Miss Glaub shuddered effectively. 

“‘Aren’t you frightened, here alone—Miss Glaub?”’ 
The fly’s voice was positively tender. 

Miss Glaub let her eyes answer. 

During the low rendering of Weep No More, My Lady, 
the colonel told her of the civic committees and D. Bertram. 

“But it’s lucky I have the money for that mortgage,” 
he added. ‘Old: Townsley is resigning the presidency of 
the Third National to let his son in—and his son will listen 
to the civic committee and Bibker.” 

Miss Glaub said it was pos-i-tive-ly a shame the way 
those people misunderstood sentiment. 

“T am glad—er—that somebody understands.”’ This 
with the maximum of tenderness possible when the hand 
is tucking in the third line of breakers. 

At Just A-wearyin’ for You the colonel said that it was 
a pity they hadn’t met before and that he never realized 
what poor entertainment the Silk Buyers’ Review was 
until ‘ 

Miss Glaub with her fingers forming a basket weave 
below her chin—after Miss Thara in Gone Forever— 
echoed the “until”’ with a rising inflection. 

) now,” finished the colonel, and blushed. 

After: Miss Glaub had played Carry Me Back'to Old 
Virginny with a wooden needle Colonel Jephson said that 
he never regretted his thirty-nine years until now. 


” 


“‘q Mustache,”* He Explained, ‘‘“Makes a Man Look Old.’’ Didn't Miss Glaub Think So? 
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“A mustache,” he explained hastily, “‘makes a man look 
old.” Didn’t Miss Glaub think so? 

Miss Glaub did not think so. Ab-so-lute-ly and pos-i- 
tive-ly not. Distinguished. 

When the colonel rose to go Miss Glaub protested shyly 
that he hadn’t advised her about the canary crépe de 
Chines. 

“T’ll have some definite line on the thing to-morrow 
night.” 

“But to-morrow night,” Miss Glaub protested, “I was 
goin’ for the first time to see a film I’m sim-plee cra-zee to 
see— Miss Beda Thara in A Fool There Was. 

“We'll both go,’”’ promised the colonel. 

The spider smiled. ~ 


That night Miss Glaub lined Mrs. Col. Amasa Pickering 
Jephson up beside Mrs. Uthas Garbey in the matrimonial 
fade-away. Not seriously, of course, but those silly boys— 
so impetuous. Of course Mr. Garbey had more ver-vee 
and had more class in dressing—but he was probably born 
in New York or Racine, Wisconsin; and worse—probably 
was proud of it. But Mrs. Col. Amasa Pickering Jephson, 
of Kentucky—well, it certainly showed what a won-der-ful 
attraction beauty An’ after the colonel was dressed 
up... . . After all, she wasn’t so young as she 
was. . . . Andso the siren slept. 

The next evening found Miss Glaub attired in a close- 
fitting suit and a hat that even a blind man would recognize 
in the second reel. After all, reflected Miss Glaub as she 
took a tiny tinge of color from her cheeks with a touch of 
powder, it was up to a girl to look her best, and if that best 
happened to resemble 

But the colonel never had a chance to compare the like- 
ness. The plot thickened too suddenly. 

That evening the colonel’s door closed suddenly and his 
little feet seemed but one continuous patter along the cor- 
ridor. 

“T have all the information,” he twittered eagerly as the 
spider led him into the net. 

“‘Ain’t you big business men pos-i-tive-ly wonder-ful!”’ 
she thrilled. 

The colonel shot his cuffs and held up a protesting hand. 

“No trouble at all,” he deprecated. “In getting your in- 
formation I made about seven thousand dollars for myself.’’ 

Miss Glaub forgot Miss Thara for something of greater 
interest. 

“Tell me all about it,’”’ she demanded. 

“‘Well, I went to see a friend of mine who is a big jobber, 
and asked him-what he thought of purple. He said it 
looked good to him, and if I had the ready cash he knew of 
a certain manu- 
facturer who had 
made a quantity 
of high-grade pur- 
ple silk right here 
in our own coun- 
try, after imports 
from Germany 
had stopped. Get 
the point, Miss 
Glaub? It was 
a chance to corner 
the market in pur- 


ple silk!” 
‘“But’’—sus- 
piciously. 
** And the color, 


Miss Glaub—you 
would love it. I 
onlysaw asample, 
but nothing like 
it is on the market 
to-day.”’ 

“But American 
dyes’’—practi- 
cally. 

“These have 
been lying in the 
manufacturer’s 
storerooms since 
1915,so Iwas able 
to buy them at 
fifty cents on the 
dollar. Think of 
that in these days 
of silk at any 
price!” 

“So you bought 
a couple of hun- 
dred yards?” 

The colonel’s 
eyes were bright— 
like a man who 
had drunk deep 
or injected freely. 
His voice rose to 
a triumphant 
treble. 
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“Not me,” he declared. ‘It was too good to miss. I 
bought twenty thousand dollars’ worth—all he had—for 
less than it cost him to make it, just ten thousand dollars. 
It’s a master stroke!”’ 

Miss Glaub ran a white hand over a whiter brow. 

“Tt’s a paralytic stroke,” she retorted; then moreslowly, 
as if she was weighing each phrase: ‘‘You have a ten- 
thousand-dollar mortgage coming due in less than a month, 
an’ you go out an’ buy ten thousand dollars’ worth of purple 
silk—made with American dyes—purple silk ——” 

“But you said yourself,” the colonel interrupted in an 
uneasy chirrup, ‘‘that purple y 

Miss Glaub walked slowly across the room and dropped 
her hat to the table—a masterpiece of silent resignation. 
Then she turned slowly. There were no words 
in a vamp’s vocabulary to cope with foolishness 
such as this. But Miss Glaub had been a waist 
saleswoman before she became a buyer. It 
served her now. “My Gawd!” she said. 
“They ain’t enough colors in the rainbow to 
make me spend ten thousand dollars on.” 

A moment later, when the colonel offered his 
hand and said he guessed he’d go, Miss Glaub 
noticed that the cuff was frayed. 


mr 


UCKY indeed for Ccl. Amasa Pickering 
Jephson that it was a Peach Melba season 
in the waist business. For if it had been a coat 
season and women had taken to buying dresses, 
perfectly oblivious of suits and waists, Miss 
Glaub would have spent every working hour on 
the floor, fighting to put over a crépe de Chine 
here and a beaded Kelly Georgette there in an 
effort to save something from the wreck. But 
business was good; Miss Glaub had had the 
right hunch concerning sports stripes in tub 
silks—they were going in a way that assured 
a tree-men-dous season. Hence Miss Glaub 
felt justified in spending twenty-five cents for 
Peach Melbas and taking an extra hour here 
and there during the day. 
And, as it happened, the day following the 
colonel’s purple purchase Miss Beda Thara 


[| 


OW here,” said I to Pasc, down at the 
| \ shop the next day, standing there beside 
one of those old original first-model Hood- 
lums: ‘‘What could she do—if she had to?” 

‘On the straightaway?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Two miles a minute.” 

“You say so,’”’ said I; “but you and I’ll never live to 
see any two miles a minute on wheels.” 

“She could,” said Pase again, “if there was anybody 
living dared put her to it.” 

“And what about that other thing—the Rajah?” 

““A mile in fifty seconds. Not more. Not for any length 
of time. It would bang her up too much. This old girl,” 
said he, ‘‘of ours, has got easy fifteen seconds over that 
Rajah machine in the mile.” 

“Do you believe it?”’ said I. 

“T know it!” said Pase. “Just the same as I know she 
won’t make anywhere near her time at Newark. In one of 
those confounded bowls—against that Shang—the mur- 
derer—that Murphy, and that other Rajah bunch.” 

“‘T suppose they are the devil,” said I. 

“‘You’d think so,’’ said Pasce. 

“Well, it’s up to you. That’s your job,” said I. ‘‘When 
are you going to take young Chuck Powers and start him 
getting used to it down there?” 

“‘T think I’ll start to-morrow,” said Pase. “I’ve arranged 
for getting the money on Zetta’s ring.” 

I had letters from him, then, telling me how they were 
getting on; and what their plans were. 

““We’ve got it all figured out,’’ Pase wrote me. ‘‘We’re 
going to run a new-style race. We’re out to show that 
Rajah machine up. And so as to do that good we’re going 
to start dragging them out from the first; till we pull the 
insides right out of her. You’ll see some records going; 
and now and then a chunk of hot metal out of that Rajah 
engine, following us round.” ; 

I heard from them, rather encouraged, several times. 
But I didn’t go down there myself till the day before the 
race—the day before Labor Day. I couldn’t afford it— 
and I was too busy. 

“Well, how’s it coming?” I said to Chuck—meeting him 
first, and shaking hands outside the dressing room. 

“Oh, all right, I guess,’’ he said, looking up a sec- 
ond, and down again—the way that kind does; not very 
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was scheduled to appear in a new five-reel feature—a fea- 
ture that, for the first time, did not compel Miss Thara 
to send some fool to his fate. Instead, her fatal beauty 
was to be constructive. The title of the film was For the 
South. Miss Glaub, sitting through the custard-pie pre- 
liminaries, registered disgust and wondered whether Mr. 
Garbey was through with his circus season yet. She won- 
dered if he had forgotten. And then, following a series of 
splutters, Miss Glaub forgot everything in the joy of follow- 
ing Miss Thara through the glory of the Old South. 

And what a per-fect-lee a-dorable Southern belle she 
made! How shick she looked—even in those loose, form- 


concealing hoops. But then, when everybody in the coun- 
try knows you can wear the tight kind, why what difference 


Mr. Garbey Inquired if This Was a Reunion of F. F. V.’s 
or Merely Entertainment 
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talkative. He had a kind of bold, obstinate pair of eyes, 
when he did look at you—blue, with the whites showing 
underneath. 

“Won your heat, I hear,” said I. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“That’s good.” 

“You'll find Mr. Thomas inside,’’ he said, going along. 

““What’s he done, anyhow, in practice?”’ I asked Pasce, 
when he told me about the preliminaries. 

“Forty-three seconds for the mile.” 

“Yes he has!” said I. 

“He can do better,” said Pase, ‘‘if he’s left alone. The 
trouble is the Rajah people know it just as well as we do 
now. They know they’ve got to do something extra. That 
Shang Murphy’s after him already. He started out to pick 
a fight with him yesterday, when he was just standing 
there.”’ 

“He did, huh?” said I. 

“That’s their old game. Scare the hearts out of the new 
ones before they even get in!” 

“Did it work,” I asked him, ‘‘with our kid?” 

“Work!” said Pase, smiling that dry old leathery smile. 
“You watch them!” 

And then we walked round and he showed me this bowl, 
where they rode. It was a queer-looking thing, round and 
round—six laps to the mile, as I remember it. A board 
track, banked straight up, until it looked just like the 
inside of a bowl. The riders started and ran round and 
round inside them—as the fellow said, like a scared mouse 
in a soup tureen—hanging up on the sides against the force 
of gravity. 

“The only trouble is,’ 
enough.” 

“Not banked enough!” said I. 

“Not yet. You've got to have them so they hang right 
out in the air when they’re riding; as it is now they keep 
sliding off over the edge, and killing themselves. Espe- 
cially passing somebody else,’’ said Pase. ‘‘ At these speeds 
now, just a twitch of the wrist, and off you go. The con- 
demned things are only thirty-five or forty feet wide. And 
you can imagine how long it takes to shoot that.” 


said Pase, “‘they ain’t banked 


GRUGER 


Decemb 
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does it make? And then at the climax of thet 
the part where Miss Thara cowed them all with 
derful words, flashed on the screen in a blaze, 
glory: “If my life will save that rambling 9] 
the hill—take it! I hold tradition sacred—deg 
itself.” ‘| 
The last two reels were but a jumble of shif 
They were merely the words that followed the 
a criminal. Miss Glaub stood indicted of disloys 
Worse—disloyalty to the Old South. ¥ 
Miss Glaub hurried back to the Mammoth : 
arranged for a window of $2.95 flesh crépe de 
the following evening. But her heart was not j 
She did not even insist, under threat of ¢ 
matter str-r-aight to Mr. Bibker, 
front window nearest the door, 
Passing the Jephson Building , 
home a little later, its dirty portal; 
carry the dignity of centuries inst 
Miss Glaub resolved to hold tradit 
and hurried home. Just how it 
upheld was hazy. As Miss Glau 
some time later to Colonel Jephso: 
“Ain’t it the truth about that o 
‘where there’s a will there’s a way 
And Miss Glaub knew she had 

- way when she saw a lavender-rin 
lope in her box. The letter began; 


Sister—Just put over the biggest 
Allied ever had. Will stop off to 
way toN. Y. Sister—I still think 
you can forget georgette crepe, — 

Yours till Niagra F 
Utuas P. 


What a kidder Mr. Garbey y 
gettin’ off something good. MissGle 
of the big season she had in waistst 
year, all because Mr. Garbey had 
how to apply the circus idea to mer 

That evening the colonel was u 
had been to see young Townsle 
fused to renew the mortgage. He 
to . . . (Continued on Page 85, 


“They have killed 
haven’t they?” said I. = 
“'They’re nothing more’n death 1 
Pasc—‘‘the whole of them. Some 
have to do away with them entirely.” And 
course, after that. ‘‘It takes a man with 
nerve,” he said, ‘‘to get into it now.” 
“Well,” I said to him, “how is it? Howll 
ours stand it?” 
“All right,” said Pase. ‘= 
“He must be pretty small, next to the rest 
“That’s all right,’’ he came back. “I 
counts in this, and I don’t except that gre 
murdering freak—that Shang Murphy. 
after them,” said Pasc; ‘‘we’re going to 4 
from the start, just the same as I wrote} 
“Go ahead,” said I. ‘I’m ready for you 
we win the advertising’s all ready to smear 
where the crowd goes out. And if we don’t 
trying to be funnier than I felt, “I guess. 
fare home. But it’ll have to come out of t 
that.” ; A 
I sat there waiting in the grand stand 
noon, and watched the crowd and them 
come over into that bowl underneath. Iw 
one end of the grand stand, the only seat 1 
front row. Pase was down with Chuck | 
center of the track—the pit, they called it 
alone, and shoved my jackknife blade into’ 
I could shove it, and drew it out, and shove 
wondering just what was going to happen 
hour and a half in that one-hundred-mile rai 
get it of course we were through! i 
There was a man next to me—a smal 
young fellow with a big-check cap 
shoes and a bright-blue necktie. He lo 
be one of these young Italians or a Fren 
cap was down over his eyes, and he sat there ch 
“Queer-looking things, ain’t they?” I said to 
ing it would help pass the time to talk to 
“These bowls.” ae 
“Sure,” he said, looking straight out a d. 
“Treacherous things, too—ain’t they?” 11 
“T see where they killed another man over Im 
week—that Joe Lavoisier.” 


quite a | 


him then give a little kind of a twitch. 

about that?’ I asked him. 

saw it,’”’ he said, and pulled his cap down more 
s. . 
yus business,” said I. 

llit racing,’’ he answered after a minute. 
is murder—the way they run it now.” 

z off over the edge?”’ 

y pushed.” 

1 off,” said I. 

said it,’’ said this fellow next to me. 

yuld be murder!”’ 

as I telling you?”’ he said to me, and shut up. 
h sat there staring at the track. Some more of 
ere coming on. He stopped chewing his gum 
estaring down. Heseemed as if he was looking 
ly. 

im cursing then, after a minute or two, under 
I turned round and looked at him, and he saw 


“Its 


le speaking about that Joe Lavoisier,”’ he said, 


‘at’s the fellow that gave it to him,” he saidy 
big cap. : 
said I. ‘‘That big black-looking one?” 

en watching him before, suspecting already 


jd his head again. 

it?” I asked him. 

“i Murphy.” 

s the man.” 

le guy. That’s the main murderer,” he said. 
| fellow that gave it to Joe.” 

<’ I said. 


“He don’t hardly look human, does 


:—in that leather suit; gawking round. He 
it eight feet tall, and about as big round as a 
i,’ said the fellow next to me. 
| emake.” 

Ve watching him, thinking about all I had 
c; him. 

{ after a while how this man beside me kept 
ji out. I didn’t pay so much attention at first. 
tring Chuck Powers down there, getting ready 
1 ichine, looking like a two-year-old kid next to 
fak. 

} I heard this fellow next to me cursing and 
\if he was talking to somebody—in a kind of a 
y voice. And I followed his eyes, and I saw 
i) talking to that great freak, that Murphy, 


““He’s a -mur- 


as if he was alone . 


inaroom with him. 


=’ “You Say So, 


i) last week.” ; 


“You think you’re the only one,’’ he was saying under 
his breath, ‘that can pull that murder stuff. But some- 
one’s coming along, some day, and hand you yours. And 
when they do, all I ask is I’ll be there to see it—you ——”’ 

And he cursed him, in that hoarse low voice of his, till 
your hair rose up on the nape of your neck like a dog’s— 
listening to him. 

Finally I caught his eye; he saw I was listening. 

“Say, what have you got against him so much?”’ I said 
to him. : 

“Oh, nothing much,” he said, giving meastare. “Only 
I’m Joe Lavoisier’s brother.’’ And he pulled down his cap 
again. “I was there when this thing killed him.” 

“Oh, that’s it!’’ said I, catching it finally. 

And then we both shut up and looked down at them 
getting ready to start the riders on the wheels, each one of 
us thinking his own thoughts. 

“But one thing, by cripes,”’ I said, looking down at that 
long leather thing underneath us, and starting talking to 
him under my breath myself: ‘If you start any of your 
murdering stunts this time—on that boy of ours—it’ll be 
your last one. There’ll be three hospitals full of you just as 
soon as I get near enough to you to get one hand round 
that turkey neck of yours.” 

And the two of us sat there glaring at him. 

“There they get up,” said Joe Lavoisier’s brother. 

And they started the machines off round the track, four 
of them circling for the flying start, each one at a different 
quarter of the bowl. 

““Here’s where you see it,’’ said he—“‘the only place on 
the stand. Out here away from the judges, where you can 
watch them having it out alone among themselves.” 

“Uh-huh,” said I watching them. They didn’t look like 
anything human, for a fact, any of them—in those round 
helmets and leather clothes they put on them to protect 
them from the fire of the exhausts, and the splinters from 
the board tracks if they got spilled: A flock of earless, 
hairless, goggle-eyed leather-devils, tearing off on wheels. 

“Bang!”’ went the pistol. 

“There they go off,” said the fellow side of me. And they 
flung themselves up on: the side ofthe bowl, whirling 
faster and faster. 

“Some pace,” said Joe Lavoisier’s brother, taking out a 
stop watch. ‘This one is for blood.” 

“‘ Fifty-five seconds to the mile already,” 
little while, studying his watch. 

Every three or four seconds one went snorting by. I 
could hear the old Hoodlum come aroaring all the way 
round the track. She had an entirely different sound to 
her. She was walking right up on the man ahead of her— 
one of those two Rajah riders. 

“Look at her go up,”’ I said, half out loud. 

“That’s that new machine, with the young kid on it,” 
said this Joe Lavoisier’s brother. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“You'd know that. You’d know it was some 
fool kid,’’ he said. 

““Why would you?” 

“Hitting it up like that. She can’t 
stand it. Nothing can. Nor he either.” 

“You watch him,” said I. 

“Yeah? Well, you watch what old 
Pegleg Hansen does to him—the one 
ahead on that Rajah there, when he gets 
up to him. He’s got a nerve, anyhow—a 


he said after a 


Said I; “But You and I'll Never Live to See Any Two Miles a Minute on Wheels"’ 
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fool kid like that butting in on a race like this 
old birds like these two. They oughtn’t to let them. 
ought to be a law against it.” 

But Chuck kept right after his man while we were 
talking. 

Across the track the same thing, almost, was going on. 
This Shang Murphy was running up—up—up—on the 
man ahead of him. 

““Shang—Shang—Shang,” the grand stand was yelling; 
that Rajah crowd—everybody riding one those days. 

“Listen to this!’”’ said this Lavoisier’s brother, poking 
his elbow into me. 

This Shang was lying up behind the other man, cursing 
him, telling him to let him go by. Black, putrid oaths— 
something frightful for talk; you could smell it, almost, 
over the gasoline. 

““He’s after him,” said Lavoisier. 

“What good does that do him?”’ said I. 
What’s he trying to do to him, anyway?” 

This young fellow sat there chewing his gum, watching 
them out under his long cap visor. 

“Pulling his lung,” said he. 

“Pulling his lung?” 

“Getting his heart.” 

“Scaring him out, you mean?” said I. 

“Tt ain’t any different from prize fighting,’’ he told me. 
“The first thing is to find the yellow streak. Get the heart 
out of them. Then you got them.” 

““There’s where Joe won out,’’ he went along. “‘He was 
nothing to look at. No bigger’n this young kid. But 
nobody ever scared him yet. He had a heart like a lion. 
You got to in this game. 

“Look at this one here,’”’ he said watching. ‘‘He’s done 
before he’s started. Shang’s got him already. He’s a good 
rider too. But he can’t stand thinking what this murderer 
might do to him. He’s all in. See that!” 

And blur-r-r, Shang Murphy went by him finally. 
They’d gone now maybe twenty laps. 

“Fifty seconds,” said Lavoisier, looking at his watch 
again. “‘They won’t beat that much.” 

“Here,” he said. “‘Pegleg’s after the other fellow—that 
young kid.” 

“Go it, Chuck!” I yelled. “Don’t let him bluff you.’’ 

He was trying that cursing act on the boy—blocking 
him and cursing him, pretending the boy was crowding 
him. 

‘Pretty raw,” said Lavoisier. 
wabble. He won’t let him by.” 

I could look down the straight and see the wheel of that 
Rajah rider, that Hansen, flinch, as Chuck tried to pass 
him. 

“That’s the worst I ever saw,” said this man beside me. 
“They’ll take a lot from a Rajah rider—the judges. But 
they can’t stand for that forever. Look at him hold! 
Look at him block him!”’ 

That Shang Murphy was sailing round after them as if 
they were tied. 

“That’s how they go down,” said Lavoisier; ‘‘just one 
touch of the front wheel on the back one ahead of 
you. That’s how they killed all those bicycle riders in 
those old paced races. That’s how Jimmy Michael got 
what he died from finally, 
if you only knew it. Going 
at speeds like that—once is 
enough!” 


” 


“He can get by. 


“Look at that. See that 
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‘*f-e-e-eh!’’ yelled the grand stand be- 
yond us. Chuck Powers had jumped his 
man at the turn; sailed up and over and 
down again, like a swallow over a barn. 

But almost—within a fraction of an inch, 
like—from the edge of the track. 

“You see that?” said Lavoisier, turning round. He was 
warming up and getting more talkative as the race went on. 
““You see that? Some chances! That kid’s either got his 
nerve or he’s crazy. Did you see that Hansen? Heran him 
right up the track. If the kid wasn’t so quick—one eye- 
lash, and it was all over! 

“The same game, the same game,” he said, and spit 
between the benches. ‘‘The same way that bunch of mur- 
derers got old Joe. If these judges stand for that they’ll stand 
for murder witha gun. Take them out! Take them out and 
shoot them—and get it over with!” he started yelling. 

“Look!”’ said I. 

““Aha, I thought so,” said he, sitting down. 

They were waving Hansen off the track. 

“He was looking for it, I guess,”’ said Lavoisier. ‘‘They 
put him in probably to pocket this new man. It looks to 
me as if they were afraid of him. Who is this kid, 
anyhow? He’s quite a good little rider, at that. 

He won’t scare, that’s one thing. And he’s got 
some machine there too. Listen to 
that exhaust, will you! Like a three- 
hundred-dollar watch. And look—look 
at her pick up!”’ 

That boy of ours—loose again—was 
just eating up that third man—the one 
that Murphy had scared out. 

“Took at this,’’ said I to Lavoisier. 
“Here’s another one. Look at him— 
all over the track. Lookat him wab- /# 
ble!” \ 

“That ain’tvit,? he said. “That ¥ 
ain’t on purpose. That’s where Shang 
cut the heart out of him. He thinks 
he’s coming into a pinch again... He’s 
getting nervous again when he thinks 
of them passing him. He ought to 
be taken off; he’s scared till he’s dan- 
gerous.”” 

But then—all at once the man 
straightened out as Chuck came up 
to him; and the boy went by flying. 

“That’s how they get,’ said Lavoisier, “when 
they get thinking once of what would happen if 
they went down at thosespeeds. He’sdone. There’s 
only two left on the track now.” 

“Hey, look at that kid go!” I said, watching 
Chuck. 

This other man sat still, taking it on the stop 
watch. 

‘Forty-five seconds!” he said, as if he didn’t believe it, 
“*A mile in forty-five!” 

The old Hoodlum was running right over them. The 
whole crowd got it, yowling—as Chuck came right up on 
Murphy. The feeling was turning a little, too, on the 
riders. Chuck was getting them on account of his size. 

I could see old Pase in the pit, down there under the 
track, holding his stop watch—following her and listening 
to her go. She was going like a bird. It looked good for us. 

This Lavoisier’s brother was listening too. 

“Some machine, that. She’s got fifteen seconds to the 
mile on that Rajah. She’s playing circles round her. 


it looked 


“Didn't I Tell You So?’’ Said Zetta. 
“Boys, We're All Going to be Richt 
We’re Going to Live!’’ 
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“Here’s where the race 
begins,’’ he said, ‘‘be- 
tween these two.”’ And I 
sat forward, watching, 
knowing he was right. 
The whole thing came now 
for us. 

“This fellow’s got the 
machine,” he was going 
on, ‘‘all right; and he’s 
got sand. But can he 
stand it when that mur- 
derer once starts after 
him?” 

And right after that it 
started. 

“Hear that! Listen to 
that!’’ said Lavoisier 
when they went roaring 
by. ‘‘He’s getting after 
him, pulling his lung!” 

I’ve heard some foul 
talkinmy day; butnoth- 
ing like that this thing was put- 
ting out under his breath at 
Tom’s boy as they shot by us. 

“Try it—try it—you ——’” he 
said. ‘‘Takeachance! Goon!” 

Bang—just before he got to 
us—up and round Chuck went 
by him—not waiting a second. 

“Good boy!’’ said Lavoisier’s 
brother. ‘‘Good boy! You got 
something. You got something 
this time!”’ 

And he sat down again quick, watching. 

“Look, look!”’ he said. ‘“‘He almost ran away from him 
entirely.. He almost-lost him. Too bad! Too bad!” 

“He can lie in behind, I suppose,”’ said I. 

“Forever! Like a paced race, exactly. You can’t shake 
him, with the front machine taking off all the wind 
pressure. 

“That’s a mistake,” he said, talking all the time now. 
“That kid must have lost his mind.” 

I saw what was going on. The Hoodlum was ahead now, 
and the boy was doing what Pasc said they would—pulling 
the insides out of that old piece of junk of that Rajah crowd. 

“Tt takes twice the power driving that first one,” said 
Lavoisier. 

“You watch her!’* said I. 

He didn’t answer me; he was timing her again. 

“Do you know what I made that?” he said to me. 
“Forty-three seconds!” 


Proctor Billings Came 
Next Day, Locked Up in His 
Limousine and Weariag His Chamois Gloves 
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And he started timing it over again. 

The grand stand was catching it now—ye 
time at those two brown streaks. The third ma 
the track now entirely. ae} 

“They can’t do it,” said Lavoisier to me. oT 
build them to take punishment like that, mile af 

“He don’t think that way,” said I when Shi 
phy went by, still cursing in that low voice ahead 
Chuck—trying to pull his lung still; pretending} 
to go by. 

“Look out. Look out. The next time!” He 
ing it, trying to get him jumpy. The kid said 
went riding right along according to orders. 

“That'll do for you,” this great freak was sayin 
going by—pretending Chuck was blocking | 
turns. “‘I won’t do anything to you now—but 
open and spill you on the track!” 

Tom’s boy never turned a hair; just ele 
the more he went along the madder that great 
behind him got. 

~“You’ll get yours before this afternoon's ( 
called out to him in that hoarse stage whisp. 
heard about the other ones that got fresh. You 
about that Joe Lavoisier,” he said to him. I hear 
it myself. ‘Well, you look out, that’s all!” — 

I looked sideways, and saw that Joe Lavoisier’s 
face. He sat back, stopping talking, looking out 
long visor, with steel-blue murder in his eyes, Tt 
- It must have been about half over now. — R 
round they kept spinning at that devilish 
one ahead and the big one chasing. He did n't 
much now. 

“He’s tired, I believe,’”’ I said to Lavoisier 

“You don’t know what it’s like,” said he, “ 
those turns at those speeds. Your wrists and 
almost kills you. Bang—like falling from a secon 
your head! That's where the small fellow Et 
tage. The big one’s showing it, naturally.” 

“T notice he isn’t cursing so much,” I said, _ c 

“Maybe he’s thinking up something,” si 
brother. ‘‘Something wicked.” 

‘“How can he when the other fellow’s alwines 
of him? He needs his breath—that’s his trouble 

“It isn’t over yet,” he said. “One of the ue 
break any time.” 

That was.just what I was waiting for—to 
Rajah crack—the ignition or one of those automa 
on her. But there was nothing of the kind. TI 
Murphy was a wonder in handling a machine 
her going. They’re born that way; they can feel a 
a good rider, at those speeds, and what’s the mé 
her, just as if it was a part of their own flesh. 
kept going that way, ding-dong, mile after mile. 

_“He’s not saying a wor 
he?” said I watching him. 
in.” . 
“‘He’s worse that way. I 
ing up something in his m 
Lavoisier. “That's when 
to look out.” 

Andallat — 
stand went up in the air, b 
in the middle. : 

“He’s jumped him!” sa 
sier, looking. g 

“Who has?” 

“That; kids™ he sai 
kid’s jumped him. 5 
him asleep!” 


- 
we 


ust what he’ll do,” said I, and he did—shot up 
him. 

one started for a second—to run him up the 
stopped when the grand stand started groan- 


aright up beside him. You could have thrown a 
r the two of them as they went by us. 

n, you poor old stiff! Come on!” said Chuck 
t by—and pulled her out some more. 

»ymething went on the Rajah. He’d done the 
—what we were after. 

own! Blown!’’ I yelled. ‘‘The piece of junk!’’ 
suck,” said Lavoisier. 

Hoodlum, with Tom’s boy on her, sailed on 
grand stand laughing, howling. 

jishes it,” said I. 
id Lavoisier. 
t?” ; 

he can murder 
« at him,” he said. 
‘e’s laying back 
liberately.”’ 

{t his machine 
‘gain—the valve 


i 
the going to do?” 
| 

ijsnow. He don’t, 
E ain’t human any 
iie they ragged 
‘e grand stand. 
arder and sudden 
i; eighty miles an 
pre ain’t any more 
fat head now than 
siake’s. Just noth- 
idea of hitting out 
something. 

|’t want to pass 
d Lavoisier’s 
That fool kid 
4 to go by him 


»}d—he tore right 
zain—one brown 
) another. Before 
2 at all the other 
c'sing him. 

fT, you!”’ he said. 
/rowded me once 
1 Once too often.” 
joy was running 
11, their elbows 
He didn’t budge 
All at once it 
he opposite us, 
Jofficials couldn’t 


sut!” yelled La- 
rother, standing 
at. 

‘om’s boy stag- 


se him the knee,” said Joe Lavoisier’s brother 

¢ he stood. ‘‘The double murderer. I saw him. 

m the knee!”’ 

| grand stand didn’t even groan—all watching. 

sll over in a minute. Both of them staggered 

ing, going at that speed. 

giust have missed him—so he didn’t get the full 

yay. 

‘ught himself,’”’ I heard this Lavoisier say. And 

(self that Tom’s boy was safe—straightened 

ivhen—bang!—the big freak wabbled and went 

ade out, crazy mad, teetering at that 
d, I suppose, like a man all gone, running, 

he going down. That last push had been too 

tum, 

\ent, flying clear of the machine; rolled, slid up, 

wn the slope like an old bag, with the machine 

', Sliding down into the pit. 

| said the grand-stand crowd, drawing in its 


yours! There’s yours!” yelled Joe Lavoisier’s 
p beside me. ‘“There’s yours, at last, you 


! grand stand went silent—waiting. 

sould hear was the popping of that machine on 
ad the sound of the old Hoodlum slowing up 
‘1 above it. 

‘Tound to keep this Joe Lavoisier’s brother 


VII 
Ip, you fool!” said I. 
an’s killed.” 
hell with him!” said Joe Lavoisier’s brother, 


ander that.long cap visor. ‘He ain’t killed. 
Tuck him.” 


“That’s no way to act. 
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I could see, myself, one of those long leather legs mov- 
ing, when that little bunch opened up a little round him in 
that pit. ‘Only scratched up some, that’s all,’”’ said my 
man, watching still. 

“That young guy,” he said after a while, “he’s the boy. 
He’s there! He’s just like Joe was. You can’t scare him. 
He’s got a heart like a lion. 

“He reminds me of him. He looks like him on the track. 
A little fellow,” he said, turning round to me. “A little 
fellow. But a heart like a lion! Like Joe. 

“Like old Joe was!” he said, and pulled that loud-checked 
cap down over his eyes again. 

They were standing Murphy up on his feet again, down 
under us, and everybody was getting up and starting out 
from the grand stand. 


“Scaring Her!’’ I Said, Turning on Him. ‘Scaring Her to Death! You Know What She’s Done to Us? 
She’s Busted Us! Wide Open! We're Through!’’ 


“Well, good day!” said this Joe Lavoisier’s brother, in 
that hoarse voice of his, nodding; and went on by me. 

“Good day!” said I, and stood there still, looking down 
onto the pit, watching them all get ready to come up 
over the track. 

“Hello!”? said somebody right back of me—a woman. 

I turned round and there stood Zetta Thomas, with a 
couple‘of rows of seats between us. 

“Why, hello!’”’ said I. ‘‘Where’d you come from?” 

“‘That’s a long story,” said Zetta, laughing, showing 
those white teeth of hers. ‘‘But wasn’t it great! Wasn’t 
it glorious—huh! Did you ever see anything like it?”’ she 
said, as I was stepping over the benches to get to her. 
““The way the good old Hoodlum went! And that boy— 
that Chuck Powers! 

“My! Think what we owe him. Imagine,” she said, 
watching down where they were climbing up out of the 
bowl; pulling at the tips of her gloves, impatient and rest- 
less as usual. ‘‘Imagine, if he had fallen down on us! But 
now, think what he’s done for us!” 

“You’ve done something yourself!” said I; ‘if my 
memory’s good’’—thinking where we’d have been if she 
hadn’t put up that ring for us. 

“Tt’s nothing to what he’s done,” she said, her cheeks 
red and her eyes snapping, looking down. She certainly 
was a handsome woman as she stood there that afternoon, 
dressed up in some kind of a black-and-yellow dress. 

“For this makes it all right for us,” she said. “‘Now— 
don’t it?” 

“‘T hope so,” said I. “‘It’ll certainly help!” 

‘“When are we going down there to see them?” she asked 
me, impatient as a two-year-old. 

“Let’s let the crowd out a little first,” I told her; “and 
then we can get round there and see them down by the 
dressing rooms. 


, 
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“But where’d you come from?” I asked her. 

“T couldn’t stay away; that’s all. I tried it, but I 
couldn’t. I couldn’t sit here any longer—waiting—with- 
out jumping out of my skin!” 

“T don’t blame you,” I said. ‘“‘ Your own race—you paid 
for.. But when’d you start? How’d you get here?” 

“How’d I get the money, you mean?” she said, laugh- 
ingly. 

And I grinned. 

“Well, I’ll tell you how,” she said. “I got it from the 
grocer. I told him I had to have it. Something had come 
up that was life and death to me. And Pase was away out 
of town, and everybody else I could go to. So he let me 
have it.” 

“How much did he give you?” I asked her. 

“Ten dollars.” 

“But that would only get 
you here. It wouldn’t take 
you back.” 

“Tknowthat. But I knew 
I’d find you here, didn’t I?” 
she said, looking at me. 

I had to laugh in spite of 
myself. 

“Zet,’’ I said, “you are a 
corker!”’ 

And she laughed back, 
flashing those teeth at me. 

“Pase don’t know it at all, 
eh?” I asked her. 

“Know it, no! Wait till 
you see his face! But it was 
worth it. It was great, 
wasn’t it? We’ve won out,” 
she said. ‘‘We’ve made our 
bets, and we’ve won. And 
now come on. I guess we 
can go over now and see the 
boys—Pase and that rider 
who won out for us.” 

So we went round that 
way finally, talking about 
the race and Chuck Powers. 

“Hel-lo!”’ said Pase, see- 
ing her—the way he always 
did, like an older person talk- 
ing to a nice child; and 
grinned that old jack-o’- 
lantern grin of his. ‘‘So you 
thought you’d come!” 

“Thad to, Pasc,’’ she said, 
and kissed him. ‘‘ Wasn’t it 
great? Where is he?” she 
asked. ‘‘I want tosee him.” 

“Who?” said Pase. 

“That Chuck—that boy 
who rode for us.” 

“Oh, he’ll be out pretty 
soon,” he told her, “‘if you 
wait here.” 

And we stood there talk- 
ing about what it was going 
to mean to us. 

“What did I tell you all the time?” Zetta wanted to 
know. 

““We’ve done it this time, I guess,” I said. “‘ There won’t 
be any doubt now when they come to picking between our 
machine and the Rajah. Not to anybody who ever hears 
about this race.” 

“You know what?” said Pase. “I’ve got orders now for 
ten separate machines, and two agencies in New York, with- 
out stepping out of my tracks—just round the dressing 
room,” 

“Didn’t I tell you so,” said Zetta—“‘always? I knew it 
all the time. Boys,” she said, and grabbed my coat sleeve, 
“we're all going to berich! And when we do get this money, 
boys—listen—we’re going to have some excitement out of 
it. We’re going to live! 

““You remember what I said to you when I turned in my 
ring for this?” she asked me. ‘About what I’d do when 
you came to settle with me; when our money came in?” 

She had stars down in her eyes—pure deviltry; like you 
see sometimes in a young devil of a horse. 

“What do you take me for?” Isaid. ‘I don’t forget my 
debts that way.” 

“T mean it,” she said, staring right at me with those 
steady black eyes of hers. 

“So do I,” I said, laughing at her. 

“And I’ll tell you another thing,”’ she said, still looking 
at me, “if you want to know it.” 

“What’s that?” 

“And that is you can never pay this boy—this rider— 
for what he’s done for us to-day.” 

And we looked over, and just that minute old Tom’s boy 
was coming toward us out of the dressing room. 

“T can try,” Isaidtoher. “I generally do.” 

“‘TIsn’t he a handsome boy?”’ said Zetta, seeing him. 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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The Business of Winning 


T IS time that we began to think in concrete personal 

terms about the business of winning the war. To a good 
many people in America that has been and still is some- 
body’s else business. 

The President can’t win this war. The Democratic Party 
can’t win it. Neither can the Army nor the Navy nor the 
farmers nor the laborers nor the capitalists. George can’t 
do it. You, whoever you are and whatever you are doing, 
must win it personally. The business of winning is every- 
body’s business. Any man who is not ready to make it his 
personal affair is a coward running from the field of battle. 

From this time on there can be only three classes in the 
United States—Americans, pro-Germans and yellow dogs. 
Many people would lump the two last, but wrongly, be- 
cause in the third group there are many who, once awak- 
ened toa class consciousness of their yellow-dogginess, may 
be saved. We refer, of course, to the men who are seeking 
party and partisan advantage in this crisis; to the red- 
tapers and incompetents who are obstructing and muddling 
everything they touch; to the grandstanders and lime- 
lighters who see nothing but an opportunity for personal 
advertising and aggrandizement in the national peril; and 
to the profiteers, to whom all dollars look alike, even those 
that are blood-stained. 

Let there be no misunderstanding in the mind of any 
man about these things. Votes made now by specious ap- 
peals to discontent mean lives lost. Incompetents con- 
tinued in office mean trenches taken by the enemy. Strikes 
that squeeze the last penny out of our need for haste mean 
men drowning in the Atlantic and soldiers sacrificed in 
France. 

The yellow dogs are in a minority. They must be con- 
verted or sent to the pound. The pro-Germans should be 
there now. The great silent majority of us who are single- 
hearted for America cannot be soldiers, but every man and 
woman of us can back up a soldier to the limit. 


The War in Your Town 


ONTHS of unchecked pacifist mouthings, not unlike 

those we hear to-day, paved the inevitable way for 
the Draft Riots of 1863, which for days held New York City 
in the violent grip of bloody anarchy. To-day the most 
dangerous of our enemies are the half-secret ones of our 
own household. They come and go at will among us. Some 
spy out and report our military preparations; others foment 
strikes, set class against class, preach pacifism and pes- 
simism and poison the springs of public thought. Thou- 
sands of these traitors take the Kaiser’s dirty dollar. Other 
thousands are merely half-baked perverts whose rewards 
are akin to those of the witless creature who sets fire to a 
tenement for the pleasure of hearing an alarm rung and 
witnessing the noisy confusion of a fire. 

The menace from enemies at home is steadily increasing; 
the scope of their activities is steadily broadening. The 
Department of Justice can cope with those who com- 
mit certain overt acts, but it cannot lay by the heels the 
gum-shoe disloyalists who are sheltered by the very Con- 
stitution of the nation they would destroy. 
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If you know your left hand from your right you can tell 
Prussianism from Americanism. When you find a disloyal 
neighbor whom you can’t send to jail, send him to Coventry. 
Shun him as if he had smallpox. Keep out of his house 
and keep him out of yours. Let him see that he stands 
discredited and disgraced—that he is unfit company for 
loyal Americans. Let him be socially interned, cut off from 
all speech and traffic with decent men and women. 

If every true American will sever all ties with the enemy 


at home the result will go further toward. winning«the 


war than would the annihilation of half a dozen Skeet 
Army corps. yO A a) 


More Voters: i 


ip YOU fairly owe a man ten dollars you must not refuse 


to pay him because you suspect ten dollars will do him 
no particular good. % 

Suffrage is fairly due to women—a thing they can claim 
as aright. Withholding it is an eee cheat on man’s 
part and an affront to womanhood. 

They should have suffrage as a right. We are: heartily i in 
favor of giving it to them. But we don’t think it will do 
them any particular good or do the country any particular 
good, except that paying a just debt is always good. : 

We used to be much more interested in the mechanics of 


politics than we are now. We used to think direct prima- + 


ries, direct election of senators, initiative and referendum, 
short ballot, and so on, were crucially important. 

We think now the crucially important things are to get 
a so-called democratic form of government—a form of 
government, that is, upon which public opinion can oper- 
ate quite effectually and in which all the economic interests 
and classes have a fair chance of expressing themselves— 
and then to get an enlightened public opinion. Having a 
more or less democratic form of government, getting an 
enlightened public opinion is infinitely more important 
than the machinery of politics. 

For the good of the country we would infinitely rather 
prescribe that a million well-to-do residents of the Atlantic 
seaboard go and live for a month on the East Side of New 
York, so as to know by actual contact what the experi- 
ences of the poor inhabitants of cities are, than to get 
direct election of senators. If the board of directors and 
the workmen could see and feel each other’s problems and 
difficulties with open-minded, unprejudiced sympathy we 
would infinitely rather have that than direct primaries. 
Three million women studying modern political and eco- 


nomic history are more important than eighteen million 


women voting. 

Women represent no tangible interest that is not repre- 
sented in the suffrage now. It is idle to deny that public 
opinion—including the opinion of women—gets expressed 
now. Aside from paying a debt, equal suffrage is a matter 
of the mechanics of politics. 
incomparably more important than the technical means by 
which it is expressed. 


Red Cross Christmas 


ANY people are revising their Christmas lists this 

year. The pleasant habit whereby Susan sends Mary 
a pink hand bag and Mary sends Susan a lavender hand 
bag—which neither of them would have bought for her- 
self—while Tom sends Dick a box of-cigars and Dick sends 
Tom a more or less:superfluous meerschaum. pipe, is hot 
appropriate at this time, when people whose cause we have 
made our own are suffering for. necessaries of life, and 
soldiers who are fighting our battles wait in pain’ for the 
ambulance. 

The Red Cross wants ten million new members this 
holiday season. It wants all the money the resources and. 
generosity of the American people can supply. 

Make it, first of all, a Red Cross Christmas! 

Your Christmas does not need the usual litter of acknowl- 
edgments and Christmas cards this year. It can well take 
all that for granted. What it decidedly does need is 
knowledge that from your comfort and security something 
has gone out to alleviate a little the boundless woe in 
Europe. Without that knowledge, it will be a selfish, 
niggard Christmas—which is no Christmas at all. 

There should not be in all the United States a single 
Christmas gathering without its membership in the Red 
Cross, and a contribution to that cause as liberal as the 
means of the family will allow. 

Every Christmas list needs revision this year, with Red 
Cross at the top. If you have not done it are: write it 
down now. 


Railroad Wages 


ITH its natural inclination to side-step disagreeable 
problems, Congress failed to carry out the President’s 
recommendations for arbitration of railroad wages. 

There is no collective bargaining in that field. The rail- 
roads cannot bargain, because both the roads and the men 
know that national necessity must finally compel the roads 
to yield. The operating unions can demand what terms 
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they choose, on pain of putting the nation out o 
for war purposes, paralyzing its industries an¢ 
famine to its cities. It is not expedient that any: 
set of men should have the country by the thats 
ever it appears that any set of men in Wall § 
getting into that position Congress hastens to 
check and balance to their power. Its duty is toy 
equitable check and balance to the power of th 
unions. 

« When the unions choose to make a demand go 
of dealing with the emergency must be improyis 
takes time,:and improvised means are very ]jk 
defective. We saw, nearly a year ago, that a d 
the unions drifted on to the very brink of a strike 
then settled in breathless, hugger-mugger fashion 
léss improvisation is no way of dealing with a 
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Permanent machinery for virtually compulsor 
ecm of railroad wage disputes must be provided, 
that such machinery existed would two-thirds 


» problem, for it would impose a steady counterbal 
‘the natural inclination of the men to take full ady 


their tactical position. Knowing the question wi 

Before an impartial tribunal, with power to rend 

ing’ ‘decision, they would not be likely to make 

that the circumstances did not justify. iP 
Knowledge that the men are not now und 
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_ Sample Tax Puzzles 


CONCERN makes patented. electri 
1914 it perfected and patented. a device t 
highly profitable. It will earn six hundred 
this year. 
It considered a reorganization-fopaaaa 1 
to take over the old one, with increased is: 
stock to represent the value of the patents. 
If the reorganization had been carried out, 
of ownership, the new company would havei 
million dollars of capital stock for the patent rs 
of the old company; and in that case it 
profits tax under the new revenue bill wo 
amounted to ten per cent or less of its net: 
it would have deducted from: earnings asu m 
per cent on its capital stock. ~~ >" 4 
But, as the old company, with the old 
holds the patents and goodwill, its excess W 
will amount to fifty per cent of its net’ea 
In each case the actual business and actue 
have been exactly the same; but in the: 
no capital stock issued to represent the pi 
tion from earnings would be allowed. 
Another concern makes pictures. 
German competition drove it out of on 
of the business. It wrote off its total ca 
that branch, but kept the plates, equip 
War stopped German competition; 


technitally it has no capital investment i in 
investment having been written off. It 
whether it shall have to pay almost sixty pe 
profits to the Government; whereas, if it had ni 
off the investment it would have had to pay 01 
fifteen per cent. 

In making actual money investment the 
measure of a business’ legitimate earning powel 
law, of course, is hopelessly wrong. Numberless 
ties and injustices will arise. The law shouldheo 
at this session of Congress. 


People’ Ss Investmen tS 


E HAVE had a muffled panic. Mar 
securities has suffered one fe the greate 
ever’ known. ; 

» Like all movements of that 0m it was in pa 
blind rush. As security values fell for cogent rea 
of people with no cogent reason for selli got 
and unloaded. 18 

Thanks wholly to the new banking sys 
disturbance of the’security markets—even 
along with the huge financial burden of wa 
easily and with practically no reaction upo 

Many forehanded citizens who. bought 
ments a year ago, or two years ago, suffer t 
failure when they compare present quo 
prices they paid. The remedy for that's no 


or two years ago, is sound now. No one ni 


nothing now in sight that threatens the perm 
of securities legitimately based on American mn¢ 

Where war conditions bear heavily on industry 
case of the railroads and public-service con 
every reason to expect that intelligent acco 
situation will be taken by public bodies. = 

After the panic is exactly the time not to getais 
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(rious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


which I consider myself lamenta- 
bly best known, and that is 
The Revolt of Mother. It 
was in an evil day I wrote 
that tale. It exposed 
me to much of which 
I could not dream. 
This very morning 
I have a letter 


1) E. Wilkins Freeman 


= Autobiography a 


ing that the various 

ting to my life have 

n enough already, 

; unnecessary to 
n Bald facts are 
i} interesting, and 


sr much besides concerning that 
ss one happens story. Some- 
[ary MacLane body wishes to 
it use it in a book. 


I fear I am 
mostly known by 
The Revolt of 
Mother. My revolt 
against the case is 
perfectly useless. 
People go right on with 
(Concluded on Page 75) 


PHOTO. BY PRESS ILLUSTRATING Charlie Chaplin and 
SERVICE, INC., NEW YORK CITY Edna Purviance 


HARLIE CHAPLIN and his co-star, Miss Edna 
Purviance, are seen to the left wearing decora- 
tions which they received after they had seen a 
week of active service in Honolulu. The snapshot 
was taken as the party boarded the boat to return 
to San Francisco. Their chaperon is Rob Wagner. 


) me that I have 

‘tsevere criticism 
1 own work by the 
dhat it may be an 
.» am therefore pro- 
viticize the story by 


Frank W. Smith 


HE man at the top of the page is Postmaster- 

General for the Sammees. He has charge of all — A 
the mail for the soldiers in France, from the time it is ee 
landed until it is delivered PHOTO, FROM WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION. COPYRIGHT BY CLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, 0. C, 
in the trenches. As postal 
inspector in Philadelphia 
Mr. Smith, who should now 
be addressed as Major, 
gained wide experience and 
he recently spent several 
weeks familiarizing himself 
with the British postal sys- 
tem in France. 


Joseph E. Kuhn 


URING 1915 and 1916 
Major-General Kuhn 
was military attaché at 


PHOTO, FROM WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION, COPYRIGHT BY CLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Berlin, and as observer for the United States with the German forces 
he visited all the fronts and had every opportunity to study German 
methods of warfare. While he was with the fighting forces he met the 
Kaiser, the Crown Prince, Crown Prince Ruprecht of Bavaria and other 
highnesses among the Huns. Heisat presentin charge of Camp Meade, 
but it is reported that he may soon go to France to join Pershing. 


William A. Bishop 


E IS Britain’s crack aviator and a Major at twenty-three. The 
photograph to the left shows him examining his machine gun, which 
since the war began has accounted for forty-seven German aéroplanes. 
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bathroom door, removing the “‘ Vacant-Engaged”’ 

mechanism with a small ratchet screw driver. In 
the ordinary course of events Lord Louis Lewis would 
not have been greatly interested in the 
proceeding, but at sea the human mind 
embraces the smallest possibilities of en- 
tertainment. 

So he threw over his shoulder the towel 
he was carrying, altered his grip on the 
sponge bag and, without making his pres- 
ence known, leaned against the walnut 
paneling and watched. 

Presently the young man inserted the 
serew driver between the door and the 
piece of informing machinery and levered 
it away from its bearings. 

Then, “‘Good!”’ he remarked, dropped 
the prize in the pocket of his blue blazer 
and turned about. 

“Fizz, but you gave me a start!” 

“T am sorry, but I was unwilling to dis- 
turb you,” said Lord Louis. 

“Been there long?” 

““A few moments only.” 

“Well, I’m betting you are not a spoil- 
sport. I apologize for keeping you out of 
the bathroom—walk right in.” 

Lord Louis hesitated. 

“Tn view of what you have done with the 
lock,”’ he said, ‘“‘I am thinking of seeking 
another bathroom, where one’s privacy 
will be more greatly assured.” 

The young man laughed amiably and 
said: 

““There’s a second bolt inside.” 

At that moment the bath steward ap- 
peared. 

“Sorry to ’ave kept you waiting, m’lord. 
*Ullo, what’s ’appened to this lock?” 

“We were discussing the same thing,” 
said Lord Louis. ‘‘ However, if you will 
turn on the water * 

As the steward entered the bathroom 
the young man seized Lord Louis’ sponge- 
bag hand and wrung it so warmly that a 
quantity of water ran up his sleeve. 

“Great!’’ he whispered. “‘ You’re a true 
sport!”’ 

“Jill,”’ said Lord Louis, when half an 
hour later he returned to his stateroom, 
“vou are going to get up to-day. I can’t 
allow you to be ill any longer.” 

A small head, covered with ruddy brown 
curls and a distracting little mobcap, 
peeped over the side of the bunk and 
grinned pathetically. 

“But I haven’t been ill yet, please, and 
everyone has to be ill on a long sea voy- 
age.” 

Lord Louis took a new line of persuasion: 

“The captain is showing signs of depres- 
sion at your empty chair beside him. I am beginning to 
fear he will fill it if you don’t put in an appearance before 
long.” 

There followed an eruption of bed clothes which, when 
it subsided, gave a vision of a small figure in pink-silk 
pyjamas, sitting on the side of the bunk twiddling its even 
pinker toes. 

“Who is she?”’ demanded Jill. 

Lord Louis lit a cigarette. 

“The captain’s mind is not an open book, but there is a 
Mrs. Swatheling and her son on board. He spoke of her in 
nautical terms, which I took to express admiration. Per- 
sonally, to draw my parallels from the same medium, I 
should say she was rather a piratical craft. She travels 
under full sail and is, I imagine, well-to-do. Certainly her 
diamonds—she wears them day and night—are to be 
envied. She has a pendant which for purity and chastity of 
setting would be hard to rival.” 

Jill dropped her chin on her chest and assumed a tre- 
mendous frown. ; . 

““You seem to have studied her very carefully, Louis.” 

“Tt,” he corrected. ‘‘Since you deserted me in favor of 
the mal-de-mer convention, I have sought solace from the 
inanimate.” 

Jill smiled. 

“Tell me about the son,” she said. ‘‘Is he remarkable for 
purity and chastity?” 

“T hardly think so. He seems a very uncouth young 
man. He has a head of tousled hair which he is forever 
shaking out of his eyes; he has’a coarse mouth which he 


[Post young man was sitting on the mat before the 


“Why, What Ever Do You Mean? You Haven't —You Didn't 
Oh, You are a Darling!"’ 
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wipes on the back of his hand. I am told he has a habit of 
winning prizes for swimming ——” 

“Thank you,” said Jill, “that will do nicely for him. 
Anybody else on board?” 

“The usual ship’s company. Officers, government offi- 
cials, people going abroad for pleasure, others sent abroad 
for displeasure. Ah, but I forgot, there is a certain young 
man whose measure I[ have not successfully taken.” 

““What’s he like?”’ 

“Oh, quite prepossessing, but he has a habit of removing 
locks from bathroom doors. But come on deck and see 
these wonders for yourself.” 

They were on their honeymoon, so it was not surprising 
that the other passengers showed a good deal of curiosity 
and interest when first Lord Louis placed his wife’s chair 
on deck. A ship’s library so rarely contains anything but 
novels, whose antiquity in no way justifies for them a place 
among the classics, that it is not unreasonable for pas- 
sengers to do most of their reading from each other. 

Jill, from the cushioned depths of her Colombo chair, 
was no exception to the rule, and amused herself by dis- 
covering, from her husband’s descriptions, the various 
people he had spoken about. In this matter she showed 
no small skill, and had several specimens pinned out and 
set in a very few minutes. 

“That I should say is Master Swatheling,” she said. 

“You are quite right,’’ replied Lord Louis. ‘‘What do 
you think of him?” 

“He looks more like an accomplice than anything else.” 

Lord Louis laughed. 


“Find my friend of the bathroom door,” 

Jill turned her eyes up and down the deck. 
a young man lolling against the sand-colo 
the shelter deck cabins. His right hand : 
him, untwisting the brass |g 
wooden weather rail. As she 
came away in his hand. Appar 
pected this, for instead of ser 
again he dropped it discreetly ir 
and moved toward them. 

“That’s him.” 

Lord Louis nodded. 

“And he doesn’t seem to h 
yet.” , 

“Introduce me,” said Jill, 

The young man, whose nam 
neth Rushton and who came fr 
was delighted and delightful. 
was “‘doing the world,” and ; 
be doing it very thoroughly, 

“Are you fond of traveling?’ 

“Why, yes! Onekind of piel 
as one goes along, you know.” 

“T have noticed it,’’ said Jil 
a little hard on the bathroom 
you think?” 

Which remark caused him t 
blush, and say it was too bad of 
to have given him away. 

Presently the captain,a pleas: 
man, joined the group. He eo 
Jill on being ‘‘up and about” 
Kenneth Rushton a vacant j 
table. 

“T think I have the pick of 
my table, Lady Lewis,” he co 
a fluency suggestive that the) 
as much a part of every yoy: 
the engines. . 

At lunch Jill found herself. 
tain’s right. Mrs. Porteous, 
old soul, sat on his left. Next: 
Kenneth Rushton, and besid 
Esmé Porteous, still in her teen: 
free of the thrall of flapperdor 
a pretty little thing and saw 
an uplifted and vibrating sh 
special edict Lord Louis satnex 
whereby she could tread on his 
appreciation for finer points of 
to be shared with the comp 
Swatheling’s place was empty, 
Richard was already at the ta 
serious inroads on his bread 
arrival of the soup. 

As is usually the case with ne 
ances on a liner, the conversa 
no very marked tendency tow’ 
tion, but the sudden and rath 
arrival of Mrs. Swatheling ¢ 
relieved the depression. Mrs. 
was a lady with a personality) 
acutely. She had black hair with a slightly rec 
had black eyes similarly glinted. She had an el 
and a range of facial half-tones and vocal infl\ 
covered the entire gamut of emotional possibili' 
breast the diamond pendant twinkled and glitt; 
to the sparkle of its mistress’ wit. 

“Captain, forgive me, I am always unpunc 
Louis, I am not going to wait an introducti 
charming wife. I have met your wedding so | 
society papers that I feel you are quite old frier: 

“One gets to know a number of people that ¥ 
one?” said Jill naively, taking the outstretehe( 

Mrs. Swatheling rippled a silver-bell laugh a1) 
Mrs. Porteous, who, she had heard, actually 1) 
breakfast. | 

She told Kenneth Rushton it was at her be 
been summoned to the captain’s table—sil 
Esmé’s sweet frock—ruffled her son’s tousled 
he never says a word ””—refused the proffered fi 
sided into a kind of coruscating silence. 

“Well!” said Lord Louis when, lunch over; 
were enjoying a cigarette in the little private s) 
ing their stateroom. “What does my wife thint 

“TI think,” replied Jill, ““we have the ca 
nice little melodrama, and I'll bet you an 
we have it.” 

“Nothing ever happens at sea,’’ said Lord 

“But I’m certain.” ; 

“Name the bet then.” § 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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“Tempting, wholesome Campbell ‘kind’ 

at a scene you bring to mind— 

= Of fertile fields and gardens fair Whi 
CS With all these good things growing there!" | i 
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The proof is in nae eating — 


~ And in the health-giving effects which follow. 


_ The minute you taste Campbell’s Vegetable Soup with its wholesome inviting Hi 
favor and satisfying quality you know that it must be made of choice materi- hi 
is; that it must be prepared and blended with exceptional care and skill. 


Especially if you are one of the dainty, “extra-particular” housewives who if 
nsist upon the unquestioned quality of every food which graces the home Hi 
able, then you are the very one to appreciate | 


_ Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


1 You can understand the “reasons why” that ripened tomatoes, juicy green okra, the best of | 
are back of its surprising excellence. celeryand parsley and Country Gentleman corn. i) 


| We make the full-bodied invigorating stock Plenty of choice pear! barley, head rice and | 
Se fedaivec’ We use. premium-grade alphabet macaroni are added and a delicate } 


vhite potatoes, Jersey-grown sweet potatoes, blending of leek, onion and sweet red peppers. i 


‘weet yellow Canadian rutabagas and tender Here is a perfectly balanced food—pure, 
Chantenay carrots—diced. Also sliced Dutch strengthening, delightfully appetizing. It could 
abbage, small peas, baby lima beans, vine- not be otherwise. 


Make it a point to order this satisfying Campbell “kind” from your qi Kaun 


‘rocer by the dozen or the case, so that you will never be without it. You 
vill find this the practical way. 


7 Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
i Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
iA Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
4 Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
a Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
: Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato - 


iz 


VEGETABLE | | 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

“T’ll give you the finest piece of porcelain we can find 
anywhere in all China.” 

“Good! And I give you—what?” 

“Mrs. Swatheling’s diamond pendant.” 

Lord Louis laughed, but Jill, ever thorough in the matter 
of unimportant details, entered the terms of the bet in a 
tiny black-silk notebook taken from her bag. 

Dinner that night was a far less formal affair than the 
lunch. Everyone was most amiable and confiding. Mark- 
edly so Mrs. Swatheling, who discussed her intellectual 
and financial interests with great freedom. 

Thus they learned that her husband was a most careful 
investor, but after his death she had put nearly all she 
could realize into the Rana Bhund Rubber Company. 

“You’re a gambler then,’ said Kenneth Rushton. 
“T’ve heard of it—but—er—well ae 

“Oh, but it pays me fifteen per cent! 
Do you know, I had scarcely a diamond 
to speak of before I invested with them.” 

“Your diamonds are too beautiful!” ex- 
claimed Esmé. ‘‘That lovely pendant!’ 

“Tt is rather a dear, isn’t it?”’ And 
Mrs. Swatheling unfastened the clasp and 
tossed the jewel across the table. ‘‘ They 
are old stones, historic. I had them reset 
a little while ago. Tell me, Lord Louis, 
you know so much about these things, do 
you think the jeweler set them well?” 

Lord Louis took the gem from the 
adoring Esmé. 

“My knowledge of jewelry is nothing 
to boast about,’”’ he said, ‘‘my interests 
being centered more in furniture and old 
china; but this is undoubtedly a beauti- 
ful piece of work.” 

Kenneth Rushton stretched out his 
hand and took the pendant. 

““Are you a collector too?” he de- 
manded, and, receiving an affirmative, 
plunged into the liveliest conversation on 
the subject of collecting. 

“Tt’s a mania with me, Lord Louis, 
positive mania. If Iwanta thing I simply 
can’t resist it.” 

““What do you collect?” 

He hesitated. 

“Well, it’s hard to define. I just gather 
moss as I go along.”’ 

“Tt reminds me,” said Lord Louis, and 
got away with a saleroom anecdote. 

“In the meantime,” Jill interrupted, 
speaking to Kenneth Rushton, ‘you 
haven’t returned Mrs. Swatheling’s pen- 
dant, and I want to see it!” 

“T beg your pardon! Here, please!” 
giving it to Jill, whosmiled her admiration 
and handed it back to its owner, while 
the broken anecdote picked up and 
knotted its snapped thread and spun gayly 
from the reel. 

“Unscrupulous fellows, these collec- 
tors —eh, Miss Esmé?” the captain cross- 
talked. “‘I expect you think more of 
frocks than the old pots and pans they lay 
their course on.’”’ So a counterconversa- 
tion began, and Esmé plucked up cour- 
age to ask if she might be allowed to see 
some of Jill’s trousseau, and up went her 
flexible shoulder delightedly at the ready 
“Of course you may.” 

After liqueurs and coffee Lord Louis was informed that 
the cabin would be barred to him for at least an hour, so he 
rather reluctantly accepted the hospitality of a cigar with 
Kenneth Rushton. 

When they had comfortably settled, one on alittle window 
seat and the other on the bunk, and two well-conditioned 
perfectos were glowing amiably, Rushton said: 

“Tm taking a chance with you, Lord Louis. You won 
my heart in the first over, and I mean tc show you the 
finest miscellaneous collection that ever went back home 
after a Continental trip.” 

So saying he produced a veteran cabin trunk, unlocked it 
and threw back the lid. The top tray was divided into sec- 
tions, and these were filled with cakes of soap, nail brushes, 
pieces of pumice stone, spoons and forks, ash trays, 
electric-light switches, match stands, metal and rubber 
bath and basin wastes, some casement fittings, a door 
knocker, several keys with numbered brass disks attached 
to them, a stack of notices from hotel bedrooms, and many 
other indescribable details. 

Lord Louis looked blankly at the owner of this extraor- 
dinary assortment of odds and ends. 

“What precisely are these?”’ he asked 

“That,”’ replied Kenneth Rushton, pointing with pride 
to the soap, “is a complete collection of tablets from every 
railroad in Great Britain. Every one of them is stamped 
with the company’s lettering. I’ve a box full of window 


“I Have It! That Telegram She Received Yesterday! 
Has Something to Do With It’’ 
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straps in the hold that is even more complete. Most of 
these are what I call my ‘easy come-bys.’ Wait a bit 
though! That electric switch came from the Carlton Hotel 
grillroom. I screwed it off with a dessert knife under the 
nose of the head waiter. Here’s the knife! See where the 
edge is turned? Got that bath waste from Devonshire 
House; the others are mostly from hotels. That’s a Mid- 
land, Manchester; this a Metropole, Brighton. ’Course I 
don’t claim any great credit on these.”’ 

“No,” said Lord Louis dryly, “I imagine not.” 

“Ah, you wait! I haven’t shown you the gems yet.” 

It was with a curious premonition that he might be 
arrested for complicity that Lord Louis watched the 
young enthusiast lift the tray from the top of the trunk 
and produce from the ample compartment beneath a roll 
of carpet, which he dexterously spun out across the floor. 


It was a blue-and-buff-colored, rug and bore as a central 
decoration the monogram L. B. & 8. C. R. 

“Recognize that?” 

“Tt appears to be a rug from a Pullman on the South 
Coast Railway.” 

“Bully!’’ shouted Rushton. ‘‘You’re a connoisseur. 
And when I tell you that Pullman was working at standing- 
room-only business when I got it you’ll figure that thereby 
hangs a tale.” 

And the tale followed most vividly, a hair-raising’ affair, 
involving the removal of all the fuses just before the train 
came to a tunnel—a confederate who risked life and limb, 
and certainly liberty, by lurking in the tunnel’s deeps to 
remove the carpet which Kenneth Rushton snatched from 
the flaor in the darkness and thrust through the window. 

“T tell you, Lord Louis, when that train came out into 
daylight I was sitting in my chair reading the news as 
unconcerned as anyone aboard.” 

“But I cannot see,”’ said Lord Louis, “ 
much effort for so poor a reward.” 

“You ask that? You, a collector! Why, surely the whole 
point of the business is the excitement of the chase.” 

“Ts it not rather the joy of what you chase? You can 
hardly call this array a collection.” 

Kenneth Rushton’s face clouded and took over an 
expression of mingled sorrow and surprise. 

“What would you call it, then?” 


why you made so 


T’il Bet You it 


= 
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“Litter,” replied Lord Louis. “Rubbish. 
give my frankness, you have no Proprietar 
soever.’ 

“But say, you don’t consider I’ve done wr 
ing these few little souvenirs?” 

“T am in the position of your guest, but 
sorry you have confided in me to the extent 
them.” 

“Well,” came the rueful answer, “I’m doy 
I did think you'd appreciate. I thought y; 
that mighty impulse when you see a thing a) 
appropriating.” 

Lord Louis smiled. 

“That is common to us all, Mr. Rushton. | 
to the impulse has sometimes resulted in res{; 
liberty. However, doubtless our railway 
stand the strain, and Dey 
is probably in touch with a 
can replace the missing bath 
we finish our cigars on 

Meanwhile Jill was di 
ders of her trousseau, 
ecstatic “‘Ohs!”’ from tk 

“Please, please,” sk 
give me the names 
dressmakers, so that wh 
I can go there too.” 

So Jill threw over he 
notebook, and Esmé © 
mystic names. As it happer 
them on the very leaf u 
side of which Jill had ent 
Lord Louis earlier in th 
tore out the sheet, tucked it! 
of her dress, kissed Jill 
said she was a lovely dea 
her all those gorgey thi 
off in the seventh hea 
envy. 

When one comes to co 
that go toward assemb! 
portant events in life, 
themselves, strangelyins 
for example, the rare 0 


happened when the line 
anchor in the Bay of } 

Louis was amusing hin 
silver coins into the w 
diving boys to recover. 

“Tt’sa dud stunt tha 
observed the surly yo 
money, I call it. You rat 
in nearly ten bob.” % 

“TI probably have,” sid 

“Now, I can bring u 
from the bottom of a tS 
one dive.” 

““Tndeed.”” 

“Takes some doing, that 

“Tt must, I am sure.” 4 
any further disclosures rega 
Swatheling’s aquatic feats, 
moved away toward his wife 

The next and last Europ 
which the liner called was T: 
before they weighed anchor 
delivered to Mrs. Swathelin 
Lord Louis happened to be 
the time of opening it an 
avoid observing the expres 
face while she read. It was clearly evident wl 
it contained was not gratifying. Howevei 
slight agitation of the lower lip she mader 
merely called her son and together they wal 
silence. 

The following night, when Lord Louis wast 
on deck before turning in, the captain Ca 
addressed him. 

“Unfortunate thing has happened,” he s 
Swatheling’s lost her pendant.” 

Lord Louis made some expression of symp: 

“She was wearing it after dinner and, ait 
went below to get a wrap. The corridor ligh 
She’s not very clear about it all, but she | 
someone coming out of her cabin. Later, V 
on deck, she found the thing was missing. 

“T noticed the lights were out myself,” sal 
“but I can’t see how that affects the busine 
wearing the pendant any more than this per 
fancies came from her cabin. Did she recall 
her or not?” i 

“Didn’t say so. Matter of fact, she was alll 
seemed more concerned as to whether the ins 
pany’d parker up than anything else. *Fernal 
whole thing!” 

Just then Mrs. Swatheling approached. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Is there a difference in tires? 
Republic users say there is. 
Thousands of them say So. 

They say Republic Tires last longer. 


They cannot be attracted away from 
the Republic to any other tire. 


They say that the Prodium Process 
makes Republic Tires tremendously 
tough and strong. 

They say that these tires are almost 
immune to road cutting and chipping. 
They say that the patented Staggard 
Tread gives extra security in driving. 
They say these things freely, fre- 
quently, to all their friends. 

Do you know of another tire to which 
so many people are loyal from year end 
to year end? 


Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non- Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“T simply have to walk about. I am so dreadfully upset. 
Captain, have you told Lord Louis?” 

“Yes, yes! Now you cheer up. There’s no doubt you'll 
find it, all right. I’ll just pop along and see if the stewards 
can help us,”’ and he bustled off. 

“The one thing that consoles me at all,’’ said the 
afflicted lady, “is having insured the jewel. At least I 
shall recover three thousand pounds.” 

“Really! So much?” 

“So much! My dear Lord Louis, it was worth far more.” 

“From sentimental attachment perhaps?” 

“No, indeed. I had it valued.” 

“Ah, then I apologize. Personally I should have hesi- 
tated to put so high a value on the jewel, but ——’”’ 

“But you said yourself your knowledge was confined to 
furniture and china.”’ 


“T thought ‘centered in’ were the words I used. How- 


ever! Have you any idea how the loss came about?” 

Mrs. Swatheling hesitated and touched her brow with a 
sensitive forefinger. 

“Tt is very difficult,” she said. ‘‘ You see it was quite 
dark. IfI were to say I thought it had been stolen I should 
be putting everyone in such a disagreeable position.” 

“But that, nevertheless, is your belief.” 

“T prefer not to say so. Certainly I believe someone 
came from my cabin as I approached it.” 

“That is hardly pertinent, is it,’ inquired Lord Louis, 
“since you were wearing the jewel at the time?” 

“‘T am wondering now if I was wearing it. You know I 
am a very forgetful person, and I had been to my cabin 
earlier in the evening to fetch a novel.” 

‘Even so, you would hardly remove the pendant while 
so doing.” 

“Oh, how irritatingly exact you are!” 

“Bxactitude is sometimes helpful in matters of this kind. 
Tell me, did the person who came from your cabin go 
toward or away from you?” 

“Tord Louis,’ Mrs. Swatheling spoke with sudden 
directness. ‘‘You are a man of the world. Tell me, quite 
frankly, would it be better for me if the jewel had been 
stolen?” 

“Better! From what point of view?” 

“From the point of view of recovering from the insur- 
ance. My policy covers risk of loss or theft. You see I’d 
hate to get anyone into trouble without being quite sure; 
but should I weaken my claim if I merely represented the 
affair as an accidental loss?” 

“Mrs. Swatheling,” said Lord Louis, “personally I have 
always found insurance companies act very fairly to their 
clients, but they rightly demand a degree of frankness in 
return. I should advise you to clear your impressions 
and state them as concisely as possible.”’ 

“Thank you, Lord Louis. Doubtless I shall act on 
your advice. Good night!” 

“Good night.” 

As Lord Louis returned to his cabin he was oppressed 
with grave doubts as to the truth of Mrs. Swatheling’s 
story. 

“Been having a bachelor evening, Louis?” inquired 
Jill, peeping reproachfully over the top of the coverlet. 

“Not exactly. I have been receiving confidences 
from a lady. What do you think of this?” 
And he told her what had happened. 

“Didn’t I say so?” cried Jill rapturously, 
sitting up in bed and hugging her knees. ‘‘Now 
then, haven’t I won my bet?” 

“In a sense you have, although the reward 
appears to be lost beyond recovery.” 

Jill kicked her feet derisively. 

“Tost! Pooh! It’sno morelost thanIam!”’ 

“Tf some people saw you doing acrobatics 
in those pyjamas they might consider the in- 
stance inapt.” 

But Jill ignored the interruption. 

“Tt’s not lost; she’s hidden it, of course.” 

“Why should she hide it?” 

“To get the insurance money, you old silly.” 

“Silly I may be,” said Lord Louis, “but I 
am disposed to share your belief. Doesn’t it 
strike you, however, as a rather rash thing for 
her to have done?”’ 

Jill screwed up her pretty face in an inten- 
sity of thought. 

“She must have a jolly good reason.” Sud- 
denly she whacked her hand on the pillow. “TI 
have it! That telegram she received yesterday ! 
I'll bet you it has something to do with it. , Now 
let’s think hard. This is lovely!” 

Lord Louis produced a cigarette case and 
handed it open toward her, saying as he did so: 

“Do you remember the name of the rubber 
company in which she spoke of being interested?” 

Jill took a cigarette and stuck it in the corner 
of her mouth. 

“Touis!’”’ she said. ‘You clever, clever, little 
thing! That’sright, of course. It’s gone busted!”’ 

“Tt’s merely a guess.” 
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‘No, I don’t remember the name. Mr. Rushton would 
know. Go and ask him; there’s a dear.” 

“T will in the morning.” 

“No, now, now. You don’t imagine I am going to let 
it rest here. When you have found out you must send 
a Marconigram at once to your broker and ask him for a 
quotation of the stock, or whatever it is you have to say.” 

Lord Louis smiled. 

“Jill,” he said, ‘‘you are the worst busybody on board.” 

‘Never mind; do as I tell you.” 

And as every happy husband is clay in his wife’s hands, 
he obeyed, obtained the required information and dis- 
patched a wireless then and there. 

When Mrs. Swatheling’s loss became known there was 
general agitation and sympathy. The lady herself pre- 
served an attitude of stoic courage, which earned for her 
much admiration. She was, however, strangely reticent in 
the matter of details, and those who sought illumination 
either from her or from her son received little to reward 
them for their curiosity. 

There was one person on the ship to whom that morning 
was a nightmare, and that was little Miss Esmé Porteous. 
She sat in her cabin holding a sheet from a notebook in her 
hand and her features were drawn and white. On one side 
of the paper, in her own handwriting, were the names of 
London’s most illustrious dressmakers, and on the other, 
in Jill’s small round fist, with a date against it: ‘‘Bet Louis 
a piece of blue and white to Mrs. S’s diamond pendant 
something lively happens on this voyage.”’ 

“Oh, dear!’’ fretted Miss Esmé. ‘‘What ought I to do?” 

It was the first time she had been called upon to make a 
bold decision, and the gravity of it appalled her. She had 
read that line of Jill’s on the night of seeing the trousseau, 
but it had meant nothing to her at the time; but now, in 
view of recent events, she read upon the page with awful 
clearness the damning proof of guilt. So not daring to 
trust her own judgment she went on deck and sought out 
an old parson, who was traveling to the Hast. 

“‘T want you to advise me,” she said. “‘S’pose you had a 
great friend and accidentally discovered she had done, or 
knew of being done, a very wicked thing, and if you didn’t 
tell it would mean a great wrong being done to someone 
else; what ought you to do, please?”’ 

Then said the parson, speaking as one to whom all the 
world’s secrets are open books: 

“The innocent should not suffer for the guilty. It is 
your duty to inform against your friend.” 

And that was why Miss 
Esmé, not without many 
misgivings, presented Mrs. 
Swatheling with the page 


the Various People He Had Spoken About 


from Jill’s notebook. ‘You have done quite, 
ing this to me, my dear,” said Mrs. Swathelin, 
very careful not to breathe a word to anyonee 

When Esmé went away Mrs. Swatheling y 
the slip of paper and tapping her teeth reflectiy 
ivory paper knife. 

Lord Louis received an answer to his wireless 

“Rana Bhund Rubber Company cola 
Daghelli.” 

With a rather self-satisfied smile he passill it 

“Oh, beautiful!” she said. “What are you; 
next, Louis?” ' 

“T am wondering,” he replied. “It seems alr 
ent to give Mrs. Swatheling a friendly tip. ‘Tt 
her from an awkward predicament.” 

“Then go at once,” ordered Jill, who could 
wait for anything. 

Mrs. Swatheling was in deep conversatigny 
when Lord Louis approached. Apparently she 
thing rather quickly to him, for he turned w 
gesture, wiped his mouth on the back of es 
made off. 

“A delightful morning,” said Lord Loui 

‘“c Very. ” > 

“No fresh news regarding your loss?” __ 

“None, unless perhaps you bring it me.” _ 

“Not I. May I sit down?”’ by 

“Please.” 

“Will you allow me to compliment youll 
rable fortitude in this double misfortune?” M 
ling’s eyebrows went into question marks. “T; 
failure of the Rana Bhund Company.” 

She started, but scarcely perceptibly. 

“Ah! You heard of that?” 

““A few moments since—by wireless.” 

“Provoking, isn’t it?” 

“To anyone concerned—very.”” 

“But you, Lord Louis, are not concerne 
was most delicately acidulated. 

“The rebuke is merited,’ he acknowle 
but that you came to me for advice last e 
not have presumed to trespass in your aff 

‘But your advice was not forthcoming.” 

“Let us say, rather, it was postponed. Ma 
offer it now?” 

“Oh, please!’ 

“You asked me the best attitude to adopt i 
claim on the insurance company, but omitted 
you had lost a very considerable sum of mo 
twenty-four hours of the disappearance of you 

“Why should I tell you?” } 

Lord Louis shrugged. 

“The insurance company might be dispiine: 
a certain significance from one event as app 
other. In fact, they probably would. I sug 
fore, that you have a choice of two alternative 
to establish beyond all question that the 
stolen » % 


y 


| 


““And the second?” 
“To—to find it again, Mrs. Swatheli 
“Then, Lord Louis, with your assistar 
the second alternative.” 
““My assistance!” 
“Certainly, since you took the penda 
There was a pause, then: 
“T beg your pardon,” said Lord Loui 
Mrs. Swatheling cut a page of her m: 
“T had often heard collectors were 
scrupulous,” she said, “but this is my | 
sive proof of the fact.”’ 
“Tt is charming,” said Lord Louis, 
anyone so easily convinced.” 
““T was speaking to the captain this m 
told me you yourself had noticed the co! 
were extinguished for a while last eveni 
Lord Louis bowed. + 
““A most significant occurrence,” he obser 
“The lights were out for a quarter of an | 
“Then it is clearly evident you, I, and prob 
of other passengers were in the corridor withi 
fifteen minutes.” 

“You remember my telling you that sor 
from my cabin?” 

“Most vividly; in fact, I asked if he wal 
or away from you.” 

“He came toward me.” 

Lord Louis resisted an unworthy cynicisn 
personal magnetism and merely remarked: 


J 


“ And then?” ‘ 
“We collided.” 7 
“How distressing!” J 


“The dexterity with which, in the dark, h 
platinum chain holding my pendant was lit 
remarkable.” , 

“Pooh! A bagatelle to a man of exp 


; -_» “It was done so neatly that I never no 
Jill Amused Herself by Discovering, From Her Husband’s Descriptions, 


had taken place.” 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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BHE new Hupmobile has 

@ probably reached your 
town by this time. 

If you inquire, we think you 

will find that it has had a won- 

derfully warm welcome. 


We think we can almost tell you 
what your home folks are saying 
and thinking. 

They aresure to speakespecially 
of the beauty and the comfort 
of the new car. 

For nearly eighteen months we 
have been building and design- 
ing to that end. 

We wanted to make the word 
comfort mean more in this Hup- 
mobile than it has ever meant 
in motoring. 

We wanted to make the car 
suggest comfort the moment you 
looked at it. 


‘We wanted to make you /ee/ 


this uncommon comfort the 
moment you took the wheel. 


We wanted to make it worthy 


of being called the Comfort Car 


as well as the Beauty Car and 
the Car of the American Family. 


How far we have succeeded we 
would rather have you say than 
to say it ourselves. 


We have tried to retain all the 
excellence of all the Hupmobiles 
that have gone before; and add 
new and greater excellence. 


What we have put into it in 
time, and thought, and care, 
and money, and experience, 
we are sure you will get out of 
it in comfort of mud and body, 
which will make driving the 
Hupmobile a delight. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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And there you will find your 
old sweetheart again 


OME—drop that newspaper for tonight! 
Maybe she’s tired of a paper wall and silence and the 
width of a lighted table between you. 

Maybe she’s thinking of those other evenings when you sat 
next each other—and there were no lights. 

Come—forget the news for once. Take her to a theatre 
where, any time you go, you'll see a picture worthy of your best 
and finest moods—clean, well directed, played by foremost stars, 
and bearing the Paramount or Artcraft Pictures trade-mark. 
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OW long since you sat that way together? 
Habit has built a wall of commonplaces. You sit on 
opposite sides of a table—and read newspapers or pore 
over bills. 

But here there is no cable between you. No light 
to disclose harsh realities. You sit close, side by side, and maybe 
your hands touch. You are learning how to be lovers again, 
from fleeting lights and shadows that move across the screen! 


And as that unconscious hard crust of life is melted 
kindly warmth of a finer, tender feeling, you glance at ea 
and see—no, not brows knit with the problems and_ 
today and tomorrow— 

But the shy young girl and strong, romantic youth 
other, bygone days and their never-forgotten sweetness! 

You have found your old sweetheart again! 
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ND mind, none but the dest pictures could work 
miracle of sentiment in you! 
It’s the supreme guwa/ity of Paramount and 

motion pictures which moves you— 

—the Paramount and Artcraft star-genius, 

—the Paramount and Artcraft directing-genius, 

—the Paramount and Artcraft author-genius, 

—all working together to bring thrills and joy and: 
to you and your friends. No wonder people look for t 
mount and Artcraft signs! 


Pictures 


“FOREMOS? STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED, IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES’ 


TRADE y KX tty MARK 
% % By seeing these 
trade-marks or 
names in the ad- 
vertisements of 


yourlocal theatres. 


Three ways 
to know 


how to be sure of see- 
ing Paramount and Art- 
craft motion pictures. 


By seeing these 
trade-marks or 
names flashed on 
the screen inside 
the theatre. 


By seeing these 
trade-marks or 
namesonthefront 
of the theatre or 
in the lobby. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B. DE MILLE Director General 
* NEW YORK > 
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Educator 
| Shoes 


lackers! 


7ONE’S shoulder to 
heel and heave hard! 
help win the war— 
help—by getting into 
m! 

zer should you wear 
dt-cramping shoes that 
ar physical fitness by 
2 bones and causing flat 
ons, “hammer toes,’’ 
own nails, etc. 

o Educators—patriotic 
that won’t let your feet 
1. Their comfortable, 
ape was designed by sci- 
“train” or alter Nature’s 
0 “Tet the feet grow as they 
lueators are made 


/WoMEN, CHILDREN 
whole family into them 
2n buying, be sure Epv- 
inded on the sole. 

1 be no protection stronger 
tdemark, for it means that 
y part of the shoe stands 
2 manufacturer. 


es Make Frantic Feet’’ 
ing booklet that we will 
eif you'll write for it now. 


t HUTCHINS, Inc. 
St., Boston, Mass. 


*the famous All-A merica Shoe 
¢ Shoe That’s Standardized’’ 


— & HUTCHINS 


Educator 
for Men. 
A similar 
style for 
boys and 
children. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“So neatly, in fact,’’ amended Lord 
Louis, ‘‘that it never took place at all.” 

Mrs. Swatheling tapped her foot on the 
deck. 

“T think,” she said, “‘the joke has been 
carried far enough.” 

“Tt is rarely one meets a person with so 
proportionate a sense of humor,” he re- 
turned. 

“Then let us be serious. You were that 
man, Lord Louis, and I have evidence to 
prove it.” 

“Believe me, you will need it.’ 

“T doubt if you would care to face a 
scandal. Publicity, to a man in your posi- 
tion, is not enviable.” 

“Rather, let us say, it is inevitable.” 

“Publicity that embraces the name of 
your wife as well as your own.”’ 

“T confess,” he admitted, ‘‘the wedding 
paragraph did depress me.” 

“And so, Lord Louis, I suggest you 
pou adjust this matter with your check 

ook.” 

“In the course of a career not entirely 
uneventful,” said Lord Louis, “‘this is my 
first encounter with blackmail.” 

“‘T do not ask the return of my jewel, but 
for the sum of five thousand pounds, on re- 
ceipt of which I will hand to you rather an 
interesting piece of paper.” 

“Tt would need to be very interesting to 


| justify the expense.” 


“Perhaps you would like to hear what is 
written on that paper.” 

“T can hardly conceive myself buying it 
if you disclosed the mystery beforehand.” 

“These words, in your wife’s handwrit- 
ing: ‘Bet Louisa piece of blue and white to 
Mrs. S’s diamond pendant something lively 
happens on this voyage.’”’ 

“Good God!” said Lord Louis, and his 
jaw dropped. 

“You admit the strength this lends to 
my accusation!” 

He did not reply. To have told her it was 
the terms of a bet made in a spirit of jest 
would in the circumstances have been 
worse than futile. So in silence he sought 
his cigarette case. 

“T was half expecting a check book to 
appear,’’ murmured the lady sweetly. 

**A reasonable hope,” he replied, “but 
precipitancy was never a failing with me.” 
He lit his cigarette and puffed at it thought- 
fully for a space. ‘‘Of course,” he said at 
last, “‘this story of the man colliding with 
you is a pure invention.” 

Mrs. Swatheling shrugged her shoulders. 

“T had your word that the insurance 
company would require substantial facts.” 

He turned on her quickly, 

“Then you still propose to enter a 
claim?” 

“Certainly.” 

“In which case even though I paid you I 
should gain nothing, since I should be then 
pilloried for taking the pendant.” 

“No, I should adjust my story to meet 
with actions.” 

“So you hope to recover three thousand 
on your policy and five from me. A profit- 
able investment.” 

“Possibly, but I have no intention of dis- 
cussingit. I presume you accept my terms.” 

“On the contrary, I reject them.” 

“You propose to face the music?”’ 

“‘T propose to find the jewel.” 

Mrs. Swatheling laughed sweetly. 

“Oh, no, my friend,” she said, ‘you 
won’t get off so easily. It would be a simple 
matter for any thief who was found out to 
go to his cabin and bring back the stolen 
property.” 

In all his life Lord Louis had never be- 
fore so nearly committed murder, but he 
only remarked: 

“Tn this case I should not go to my cabin 
but to yours.” 

Mrs. Swatheling bit her lip. 

“You know the way there,” she coun- 
tered. Then: “But it is time we came to 
an understanding. Please decide quickly. 
The captain is over there and would come if 
I called ” 

“Call him, by all means,” said Lord 
Louis, taking a chance. 

Mrs. Swatheling half rose, then settled 
back in her chair. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘I will give you time to 
think it over—as long as you like—at one 
hundred pounds a day.” 

Lord Louis bowed. 

“Tt is surprising,’’ he observed, “‘how the 
expenses of life mount up.”’ Then raising 
his hat he walked quietly away. 

Jill, after the first outburst of indigna- 
tion, laughed merrily and said it would be 
all right in the end. She had shaken and 
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kissed poor little Esmé, and because that 
maiden wept had assured her that it didn’t 
matter a bit. Then she had kissed her hus- 
band for not being cross with her for so 
stupidly writing down that silly bet, and 
the affair seemed to pass from her mind. 

Luncheon that day was not a success; 
the atmosphere was, to say the least of it, 
strained. Kenneth Rushton, the one per- 
son to whom everyone looked by common 
consent to keep things going, seemed un- 
usually despondent. That evening he called 
Lord Louis into his cabin. 

“Don’t know how it is, but everyone 
seems down to-day. You look like a man 
who’s lost his washing.’ 

Lord Louis stooped and picked up from 
the shadow of the dressing stand a short 
piece of flexible wire and played with it aim- 
lessly. 

“We all have our moods of depression,” 
he said. 

“This Swatheling business has made an 
upset.” 

“ce Wes.” 

Rushton opened his mouth as though to 
speak, then changed his mind. 

‘Well, have a drink anyway.”’ 

“No, thanks.”’ 

“You were asking me about the Rana 
Bhund Company last night. I’ve a pro- 
spectus somewhere. Care to see it?” 

Lord Louis didn’t care in the least, but it 
would serve to pass a few moments. So 
Kenneth Rushton unlocked a suitcase and 
threw a pile of papers on the bed. Among 
them was a label that caught Lord Louis’ 
eye. It bore the name of a hotel, and be- 
neath: ‘‘Mrs. L: Swatheling. Passenger on 
The Osric, Colombo.” 

“Here you are,” said Rushton. ‘‘ Rotten 
concern, by the looks of it.” 

“FH’m!”’ said Lord Louis. “Yes! I'll 
take it with me if I may. Good night.” 
And still fingering the piece of soft wire he 
had picked up he left the cabin. 

Halfway down the corridor he stopped. 

“Now what on earth is Mrs. Swathe- 
ling’s label doing in his suitcase?”’ he mused. 

For the first time he noticed the piece of 
wire, and was about to throw it away when 
something in the quality caused him to look 
at it instead. 

“Fuse wire,”’ he murmured. 

Then with a flash came the memory of 
Rushton’s story of the railway exploit, the 
detached fuses, the dark tunnel and the 
stolen carpet. 

Quickly his eyes traveled up and down 
the corridor. Just above Kenneth Rush- 
ton’s door were two china electric fuse 
shields. Lord Louis removed one and com- 
pared the wire in his hand with that across 
the terminals. The sizes were identical. 
He replaced the china shield, walked to the 
end of the corridor and rang the bell. 

“How was it the lights were out here 
last night?’’ he demanded of the steward. 

“They had fused, m’lord.” 

“Burned out?” 

“No, sir, it was rather funny, the wire 
seemed to have been taken out.”’ 

“T see. Good night.” 

“Goo’ night, sir—m/’lord.”’ 

“Who do you think stole Mrs. Swathe- 
ling’s pendant?” he asked Jill a few mo- 
ments later. 

‘No one,”’ came the emphatic rejoinder. 

“And that is just where we are at fault,”’ 


he said. ‘‘Compose yourself to hear the 
latest.”’ And he told Jill what he had dis- 
covered. 


“T say!” said Jill. “It’s getting rather 
awful, isn’t it? But why should he take one 
of her labels?” 

“Tf you had seen the extraordinary 
things he has garnered from time to time 
you wouldn’t be surprised at that. It seems 
to me we are in a very difficult position. I 
haven’t enough evidence to accuse him 
on; but if I don’t accuse, I seem likely to 
be making out a check for five thousand in 
quite a short time.” 

“Don’t know what to do,” said Jill. ‘‘Oh, 
Louis, it’s rather funny. You practically 
told her it hadn’t been stolen at all.” 

He nodded. 

“T seem to have placed myself in a most 
unfortunate position.” 

“‘Well, never mind,” said Jill tenderly. 
“She meant to swindle the insurance com- 
pany, so she’s a bad lot anyway. Don’t let’s 
think any more about it until the morning.”’ 

On the following day, while shaving, 
Lord Louis remarked: 

“We shall be at Port Said to-morrow, and 
that worries me not a little.” 

“Tt’s a wicked place,” said Jill sleepily, 
“but we needn’t go ashore.” 

(Continued on Page 35) 


Tilly Tinker nods and swings 
And dances ’round in swirly rings, 
Give her a twist and watch her twirl, 


This cunning, round-the-rosy little dancing 


girl, 


Just a twist, just a touch and off goes 
Tilly—round and round, atop of her 
ownlittle Maypole—curtseying,danc- 
ing, balancing bobbing, with far more 
spirit than most flesh-and-blood folk, 
and a nice blue jacket that won’ t lick 


off ! 


Miss Tilly Tinker, the nursery Pav- 
lowa, is one of a whole family of 
Tinker playthings made by the Toy 
Tinkers of the Tinker toyshop in 
Evanston—who make them for the 
babies and for older youngsters too. 
There they love to plan and shape 
Tinker toys just as other men love 
to draw pictures or write nursery 
rhymes. 


So all ‘‘Tinkers’’ become quaint 
toys, simple toys, different toys. So 
‘*Tinkers’’ become safe toys thatwill 
not bruise, or scratch or pinch or 
puzzle. And the Tinker family would 
say‘‘We’reconstructive’”’ too, if toys 
could talk like grown-up folk. 


“Tinker’’ playthings—all tucked comfy into boxes that 

are handy for the mail. 

TINKER TOY: Builds almost anything with names or 
withoutthem. EvenWITH OUT “‘instructions.’’ 50c. 

TINKER BLOX: Little letter-men who teach tots letters 
while they play. S0c. 

TINKER PINS: A game of pins where it’s skill that 
wins. $1.00. 


TILLY TINKER: The nursery Pavlowa who dances 
divinely and scorns winding. 7Sc. 


Your toyman smiles as you buy a 
“Tinker’’—it will make you happy, too! 
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“The importance of this 
book can hardly be over- 
estimated, for Gerard, by 
reason of his office, has 
Spoken with an authority 
impossible to any other 
man.’ — Louisville Eve- 
ning Post. 


“More than literature 
and more than history. 
.... tis a trumpet 
call to American pa- 
triotism.’’—New York 
World. 


“Gerard tells things 
bluntly and plainly as 
he saw them. He sees 
things straight and he 
writes straight.’ — 
Oakland Observer. 
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"My Four Years 
in Germany 


By James W. Gerard, Our Ambassador to the German Imperial Co 


The whole world is now talking of this great human document 
the simple, straightforward, thrilling story of the American citizen wl 
as Ambassador, spoke for you and for me as we would have wanted 
be spoken for in Berlin. 


This book is the only one that can be written about this oil ‘ 
our relations with Germany. Other writers may deal with the § 
crisis, but no other man but Gerard will ever be able to say of pe 
knowledge just what passed between Gerard and the Kaiser.. 


Every American home, every man and woman in this co 
ought to possess and read this book, because in its pages stands expo: 
the Prussian menace to American freedom. It was to Gerard, yc 
Ambassador and mine, whom he had churlishly refused to see for 
months, that the Kaiser said: ‘“‘America had better look out after t 
war. I shall stand no nonsense from her.”’ 


Backed up by documents that Germany never intended to 
made public, based upon knowledge that only Mr. Gerard could posse 
this picture of the German Government from the inside becomes histor 
of tremendous importance to every man and woman who would kt 
the truth and stand loyally behind our Government. 


American troops are in the front line trenches as you read 
words. In Gerard’s book is the real story of how they got there 
why they have got to stay, to the last man if necessary, until Germa 
is defeated. 


To read Gerard’s book is an act of patriotism. It is the up-to-d 
text book of American loyalty, to which you will-want to return time 
again to clear your vision, to make firm your resolve. The voli 
contains fac-simile reproductions of the diplomatic documents wh 
exposure, first appearing in the Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER, | 
created an international sensation. The Kaiser’s cablegram to Presiat 
Wilson is shown, in his own handwriting, in a 16-page insert. 


‘My Four Years in Germany’? is bound in handsome green cloth, st 
in gold; 450 pages, 32 full pages of illustrations. To be had at all 
sellers or from the publishers. Net $2.00. Order it to-day. 


; 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, 38 W. 32nd St., New York C 
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(Continued from Page 33) 

“Tt seems more than likely that whoever 
has the jewel will try to get it off the boat 
at the first port of call. That’s practical 
reasoning. I must have a talk to the cap- 
tain at once.” 

Lord Louis talked to the captain and 
persuaded him to issue a notice that any 
passenger going ashore must first undergo 
the formality of being searched. 

“Tn the circumstances,” he said, ‘I think 
there will be very little objection raised.” 

He met Rushton as he came away and 
casually remarked having heard that no 
one was to be allowed ashore on the mor- 


row. 

“Damn, that’s bad!” 
young man. 

“Oh, Port Said is nothing.” 

“P’raps not, but I wanted to go there.” 

“You have some friends, perhaps?” 

“No. It’s—well—you’d hardly under- 
stand. But why the prohibabo anyway?” 

“There may be nothing in it! Probably 
just a liner rumor.’? And Lord Louis 
walked away feeling that he did under- 
stand, better perhaps than Mr. Rushton 
imagined. 

Later he met Mrs. Swatheling and ad- 
dressed her pleasantly. 

“A truly Mediterranean day,” he began. 

“Indeed, yes. The blues are wonderful; 
but even more wonderful to me is the fact 
that you do not appear to reflect them.” 

“T try to emulate the bravery of the gen- 
tleman,”’ he replied, ‘‘who is working out a 
penance for a thing he didn’t do.” 

“Glib, but hardly applicable, Lord 
Louis.” 

“T am quite sincere,’ heanswered. ‘‘Sin- 
cere and guiltless. I owe you an apology, 
Mrs. Swatheling, for doubting whether 
your pendant was actually stolen, forIl am 
persuaded now that was the case.” 

“Tt is wonderful how a hundred pounds a 
day clears the vision.”’ 

“Tt acts similarly on the banking ac- 
count. By the way, you have heard, of 
course, that no one is to go ashore to- 
morrow without being searched.” 

He could not be sure, but the impression 
arose that Mrs. Swatheling shortened her 
breath for the fraction of a second. 

“Doubtless your wife and yourself will 
remain on board then,”’ she remarked. 

‘We shall,” he replied. ‘Rumor has it 
that within the next few days the ship is to 
be ransacked in the hope of finding your 
pendant. But here is your son.” 

Richard Swatheling was hurrying toward 
them. He slackened his speed on seeing 
Lord Louis, who bade him, good morning 
and left them alone. He looked back from 
the top of the companionway and noticed 
that mother and son were conversing ear- 
nestly together. 

The Osric dropped anchor in the fair- 
way before Port Said the following morn- 
ing and the coal barges, with their antlike 
crews, made fast alongside. From the shore 
came the usual flotilla of bright-awninged 
small craft bearing the fezzed and panta- 
looned venders of Cairene scarfs, beads, 
trinkets, Turkish Delight, cigarettes and 
cheap native arms. Their ceaseless cries 
rose in chorus as the boats ferried up and 
‘down the great sides of the liner. 

Among the first to go ashore was Ken- 
neth Rushton. He appeared to undergo 
the ordeal of being searched with excellent 
good spirits, entering and leaving the small 
deckhouse with easy confidence. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised if he has tucked 
it away in the heel of his boot,’’ remarked 
Lord Louis, watching the proceeding with 
gloomy interest. 

“T don’t know why,” said Jill, “‘but I’ve 
a sort of idea he hasn’t got it at all.” 

Not many passengers went ashore, but 
among those who did was young Richard 
Swatheling. He adopted rather a business- 
like air as one who has important functions 
to transact. 

“T would love to push him into the 
water,’”’ was Jill’s remark as he passed by. 
“Come along; let’s see the boats on th 
other side of the ship.” ‘ 

So to the port side of the liner they made 
their way, and stopped a moment to listen 
to a native concert party, in a kind of punt, 
who beat tom-toms and chanted “‘Ini-ani- 
ani-ani-oo” and other Egyptian classics. 
Farther along the deck Mrs. Swatheling and 
a few ladies were watching the diving boys. 

“Aren’t they perfectly wonderful!” she 
exclaimed enthusiastically, and lavished 
many silver coins upon the face of the 
waters. ‘“‘ Ah, that poor fellow! He lost it— 
half a crown too! Richard says it is a 
frightfully difficult thing to do.” 


exclaimed the 
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“Curious he should have told me it was a 
‘dud stunt’ then,” said Lord Louis in Jill’s 
private ear. 

“T really think,” continued Mrs. Swathe- 
ling, “‘it would be a kindness to wrap the 
coins in pieces of white paper so they could 
see them better.’’ And the good lady acted 
on her impulse forthwith. 

‘She seems very generous,”’ said Jill. 

“She can afford to be at one hundred 
pounds a day,”’ Lord Louis returned. 


When the coal barges drew away from | 


the starboard side most of the small craft 
hastened thither that they might have the 
use of the gangway as a means of circulat- 
ing their merchandise, and thither the ma- 
jority of the passengers followed them. 
Mrs. Swatheling and a few others remained 
faithful to the port side, while Lord Louis 
and Jill, after a slender lunch, returned 
there and wandered idly up and down. 
They were leaning over the bulwarks, at 
the end of one of their promenades, when a 
small, gayly painted boat containing a na- 
tive came slowly alongside. The native was 
standing plying a single oar at the stern, a 
performance in which he showed no great 
skill. As he proceeded he gesticulated with 
his free hand toward the water and raised 
his voice in a monotonous whine: 
“Sheeleeng! Sheeleeng! Sheeleeng!’’ 
Lord Louis tossed a coin, and the native 
dived into the water and recovered it. He 
did not reénter the boat but dropped the 
coin on a cloth, then pushed the boat before 
him as he swam. 
“There’s something funny about that 
boy,’’ said Jill. “‘I don’t believe he’s a na- 
tive at all.” 


“Yet he is black enough,” replied Lord | 


Louis. 


The swimmer shook his head to jerk the | 


hair out of his eyes, while with the back of 


his hand he wiped his nose and mouth with | 


a blunt, familiar gesture. 

“Now where have I seen that before?’ 
queried Lord Louis. _ 

Then Jillsolved the problemwith finality: 

“Tt’s Master Richard Swatheling. And, 
anything you like, Louis, she’ll throw the 
pendant over the side of the ship within 
the next five minutes.” 

“But she hasn’t got it!” 

“Of course she’s got it! Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Think of something quickly!” 

The boat and the swimmer were by this 


‘time drifting down toward the spot where 


Mrs. Swatheling and her friends were 
standing. 

“Right!’’ said Lord Louis. ‘‘You go 
there, and when you think she has thrown 
it over try to divert her attention somehow. 
I'll tackle Master Richard.” 

Without another word he disappeared 
through thesmoke-room entrance, descended 
a flight of stairs and broke into a run along 
the cabin corridor. As he entered his state- 
room he could hear through his open port- 
hole the cry of “‘Sheeleeng! Sheeleeng!”’ 


and more faintly, from above, Mrs. Swathe- | 


ling’s penetrating voice: ‘“‘Oh, what a 
dear boy! I positively must give him 
something. I’ve two five-shilling pieces in 
my bag all ready wrapped up and I’m sure 
he deserves them both.” 

Lord Louis flung open his suitcase and 
produced a very new revolver, a weapon in 
the use of which he possessed a masterly 
ignorance. Then opening the porthole to 
its full extent he stood on the divan and 
looked down. 

In the water, some fifteen feet below, 
Master Swatheling wasswimming in circles, 
repeating his vocal formula. Something 
white flashed across the field of Lord Louis’ 
vision and hit the surface with a concise 
splash. The swimmer disappeared, was 
gone for a second or two, then reémerged, 
holding a small white paper packet at 
arm’s length. He dropped it on the cloth 
in the boat, shook the hair from his eyes 
and began the performance again: 

“Sheeleeng! Sheeleeng!’’ 

But theré was an anxious look on the 
black face, a look that convinced Lord 
Louis that Jill’s intuition had been right. 
With the conviction a cold sweat broke out 
on his forehead, and involuntarily he found 
himself invoking the spirits of Leander and 
Captain Webb to guide the skill of Richard 
Swatheling in the coming ordeal. 

Splash! It was a slightly heavier one 
this time. The swimmer disappeared and it 
seemed was gone forever, and then, when 
Lord Louis felt he could endure it no longer, 
up he came with a great commotion of 
bubbles and his right hand closed fast. A 
couple of strokes brought him to the boat, 
and the jewel was safely dropped among the 

(Concluded on Page 37) 
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For the season of wet and snow and 
sleet that is at hand, you need tires that 
will grip the ground like the spiked shoes 
of a mountain climber. 


The United States Tire Company pro- 
duces five different types of tires—one for 
every need of price and use. 


Four of them are anti-skids—the 
‘Royal Cord,’ the ‘Nobby,’ the ‘Chain,’ 
and the ‘Usco.’ 


(The other type of tire is the ‘Plain’ 
Tread.) 


A Tire for Every Need of 
Price and Use —‘Nobby,’ 
‘Chain,’ ‘Royal Cord,’ 
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Also tires for Motor 
Trucks, Motorcycles, 
Bicycles and Aero- 
planes. 


Even the most casual examination of 
the design of these treads demonstrates 
unusual anti-skid qualities. 


The actual test of use has demon- 
strated that these treads are not only un- 
usual anti-skids, but stand supremely in 
a class apart. ; 


* * * * 


The anti-skid tread of each of these 
four types of United States Tires is not 
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(Concluded from Page 35) 
enveloping folds of the native cloth. Simul- 
taneously, from the deck above, came a dull 
cry, followed by a second. 

“Well done, Jill,” thought Lord Louis. 
“An excellent diversion.”” But he was at 
fault, for it was Jill’s voice that rang out: 

“Get some water quickly. Mrs. Swathe- 
ling’s fainted.” 

Then Lord Louis, in a spirit of profound 
gratitude, thrust his pistol arm through the 
porthole and said: 

“Don’t go yet, Master Richard. I want 
to talk to you.” 

The swimmer executed an extraordinary 
aquatic evolution. 

“Be careful, please. If you upset the 
boat I shall sink you without warning.” 

“Damn—damn you!”’ cried Richard. 

“Get into the boat and listen to me.” 

So great are the persuasive powers of 
nickel plate in the sunshine that the order 
was promptly obeyed. 

“Now,” said Lord Louis, ‘‘I am going to 
have that pendant. Sit quite still.” He 
stretched out his disengaged hand and rang 
the bell. When the steward answered it 
he asked for a ball of string, as quickly as 
possible. 

“While he has gone you will oblige me by 
writing a few lines at dictation.” 

He drew from his pocket a notebook and 
pencil, and, judging the distance nicely, 
pitched it into the boat. 

“Pick it up’’—with a coaxing cant of the 
pistol—‘“‘and write ‘I hereby declare Mrs. 
Swatheling did not lose her diamond pend- 
ant, but hid it for the purpose of black- 
mailing Lord Louis Lewis.’ Hold it up, 
please, so that I can see. Excellent! Sign it! 
Capital.” 

“Louis, what are you doing?” 
Jill’s voice. 

“Lots of useful things,”’ he replied. 

“The string, m’lord.”” The steward had 
arrived. 

“Ah, thanks! Take it, Jill; will you? 
That’s all, steward.” 

“Now, Jill, if you will tie an end to your 
sponge bag, being careful about the 
knot 2 

“T see,’’ said Jill delightedly. 

She weighted the sponge bag with a nail 
brush and through the second porthole 
dropped it very neatly in the boat. 

“T need hardly tell you what is required,” 
said Lord Louis to Richard Swatheling. 
“Put the pendant in the bag—no, no, no, 
not the five-shilling piece, the pendant. 
That’s better. 

‘“Now the notebook. Excellent! Haul 
away, Jill. You had better hurry, Master 
Richard, you haven’t iovermuch time to 
wash off your make-up and return to the 
ship.” 

As the gayly colored sponge bag as- 
cended from the boat, Richard Swatheling 
swore with a force and fluency out of pro- 
portion to his tender years. 

On the shelter deck Lord Louis met Ken- 
neth Rushton, who had just come aboard. 

“T owe you an apology,” he said, “‘for an 
unworthy thought.” 

“Good Lord, how did you figure that 
out!’ exclaimed Rushton when Lord Louis 
had expressed what his fears had been. 

“T noticed a label, bearing her name, in 
your cabin the other night, and evidence 
suggested you were responsible for the 
lights being out.” 

“‘T was,” he replied, “‘and I don’t mind 
telling you that label looks like costing me 
five thousand pounds.” 

“How do you mean?” 

““She saw me come from her cabin and 
said she might call on me for that sum to 
forget it.” 

“A very capable woman,’’ observed 
Lord Louis; ‘‘you will be relieved to hear 
the pendant has been found.” : 

“Well, if that ‘isn’t the best news in a 
month of Sundays!” 

“Tell me,’ Lord Louis 


It was 


interrupted, 


“what precisely were you doing in her 
cabin?” 

“T was only gathering a few passenger 
labels for my collection. I—er—raised one 
from your trunk on the same night.” 
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Lord Louis frowned, then laughed, and 
frowned again. 

“Don’t you think this craze for souvenirs 
is rather a mistake?” he volunteered. “‘ You 
are too nice a fellow to lay yourself open to 
such misunderstandings.”’ 

Kenneth Rushton hung his head a shade. 

“By James,” he said, “I believe you! 
I'll chuck it right now.” 

From his side pocket he produced a 
wooden-backed hair brush stamped with 
the name of the Continental Hotel, two 
cakes of soap’and a pepper pot. With a 
superb resignation he flung them over the 
side of the liner into the canal. 

“Bravo!” said Lord Louis, and shook 
him warmly by the hand. 

Mrs. Swatheling was sitting in her ac- 
customed place on the boat deck when Lord 
Louis approached. 

“T hear you fainted,”’ he said. 

“Yes. Strange, wasn’t it?” 

“Not at all. I myself was nearly affected 
in the same way. Your son has not yet 
returned?”’ 

“Pas. encore!” 

“He is spending his ‘sheeleeng’ and en- 
joying himself, no doubt.” 

Mrs. Swatheling flashed a glance at him, 
but his features expressed nothing unusual. 

“T have brought my check book,” he 
said. He produced it as he spoke, in com- 
pany with a fountain pen. Then for a 
moment was silent while he wrote. “‘ There, 
I have made it out for three thousand 
pounds and propose to keep the pendant as 
a souvenir.” 

“May I ask what you mean?” 

“T mean that you will tell little Miss 
Esmé, who I see is approaching, that you 
found your pendant in a fold of your eve- 
ning cloak ae 

“Are you 

“One moment, please; and, moreover, 
have yielded to my persuasions to sell it. 
If you refuse I shall be obliged to read 
aloud, to all whom it may interest, the 
written statement of your Moore-and- 
Burgess -Christie- Minstrel son that you 
have been attempting to blackmail me.” 

Mrs. Swatheling lost her color but not 
her self-control. 

“How far have you succeeded?” she de- 
manded. 

“Beyond my happiest expectations. I 
have the statement and I have the pend- 
ant.” 

‘And I the sheet from your wife’s note- 
book.” 

“You may keep it,’ said Lord Louis, 
“unless perhaps you prefer that we destroy 
all the documentary evidence at the same 
time.” 

He drew forth his notebook and opened 
it where Richard Swatheling’s shaky hand 
sprawled across the page. Then she looked 
into his eyes and there was no love there. 

“Oh, how are you now, Mrs. Swathe- 
ling?” said Esmé with tender solicitude. 

“Quite myself again, dear. Indeed I 
have forgotten all about it in the excite- 
ment of my discovery.” 

“Discovery?” 

“Yes, I have found my pendant in the 
lace of my evening wrap.” 

As she spoke she drew from her bag a 
slip of paper, bearing the terms of a certain 
bet. This she twisted into a ball and flicked 
over the liner’s side. 

“And,” interpolated Lord Louis, ‘‘she 
found, furthermore, she could do so well 
without it she has consented to sell the 
jewel to me. Dear me, how paper accumu- 
lates.” He tore a couple of pages from his 
notebook, tore them again and threw them 
into the air, where a light breeze sported 
them away. ‘‘And here, my dear lady, is 
your check.” 

Jill was. dressing for dinner when he 
entered the stateroom. 

‘Wear this,’’ he said, laying the pendant 
on the table. ‘‘It is yours now.” 

“Why, what ever do you mean? You 
haven’t—you didn’t ——” 

“Of course I did. A bet’s a bet!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jill. ‘You are a dar- 
ling!”” And she did unto a darling as a 
darling should be done by. 
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Yale Cylinder 
Night Latch 


Why you should see 
the “Yale” trade-mark 


Whether you want a simple 
little “Yale” cabinet lock 
costing twenty-five cents—or 
whether you invest in the 
most distinctive and exclu- 
sive builders’ hardware — or 
whether it is some other 
“Yale” product—that trade- 
mark is your guide to gua/- 
ity and service, to fitness and 
utility. 

Price has nothing to do 
with Yale standards. 
Every Yale product bears 
the “Yale” trade-mark as 
our guarantee of superiority. 
And the article that does not 
bear that trade-mark “Yale” 
is not a Yale product. 


Night Latches 

Padlocks 

Door Closers 

Builders’ Hardware 

Cabinet Locks 

Wardrobe and Trunk Locks 

Bank Locks 

Automobile Locks 

Chain Blocks and Electric 
Hoists 


Your hardware dealer sells ‘‘Yale’’ products 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale& TowneLtd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


One of many styles 
of Yale Padlocks 
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This “Tank” 


—and hundreds of other fascinating models with 


LECCANO 


Toy Engineering for Boys 


Think of the never-ending joy of building with Meccano. 
Here’s a perfect model of one of those victorious “moving 


ee W3 Yo Lae) 
forts,” which crash through barb-wire entanglements and over [Mier tee Lal 
trenches. You can build it with Meccano—also Looms that weave, g 
Prices of Clocks that keep time, Weighing Machines, Elec- Send for This 
MECCANO tric Locomotives ancimmumeranicothes. Why, you BIG $4.50 
SETS can have a new toy every day. It’s almost magic! XMAS SET 
No.o0. . $100 Don’t let this Xmas go by without asking “  pospaid-if not 
oO. . , 
No. 1 300 for aset of Meccano. If you already have 4% our dealer's 
Oe gap Meccano, you want the Inventor’s Outfit; it con- en hy perie 
No. 2X. 7.50 tains the newest parts and will be sent postpaid on Sleighs are 
No.4. . 35.00 receipt of $3.00 if not at your dealer's. But, swings 
And on upto 40.00 whatever you do, Windmills 


Sets marked “X” 
contain electric mo- 
tors. Any set sent 


prepaid on receipt of 
price if not at your 
dealer’s. 


CO., Inc., Bldg. 10-N, Bu 


Cable Railways 
Jib Cranes 
Monoplanes 
Bridges 
Drilling Machines 
Potter’s Wheels 
Torpedo Boats 
Merry-go-rounds 
Ore Crushers 
Lathes 
Beam Scales 
Machine Guns 
Dial Presses 
.and scores ofothers 


Send for the Meccano Wonder Book 


Send names and addresses of yourself and three boy friends 
and you will receive the Wonder Book telling all about 
Meccano, and details of $1000 Prize Contest. 


ESE © © 


h Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hoyle”’ get the new edition of “The Official 

Rules of Card Games.” — 

It gives all the rules 
of etiquette and the latest . 
rules of play for three hun- 
dred games including the 
fascinating new develop- 
ment of whist, Pirate Bridge. 
Sent postpaid for 15c. The 
unwritten rule that practi- 
cally nobody violates is to use 


: | YOU want to play cards “according to 


for general play. 


They are “official” everywhere because they have the perfect slip, 


the big indexes, the lasting quality and the all-round merit that card players desire. Now, 
as ever, Bicycle Cards sell at the lowest price for which first-class cards can be secured. 


CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS are special de luxe packs with gold edges and art backs 


in full color. They add immeasurably to the success of any card 
party. 
This is the Book you should have. Written by experts. Up to 
the minute. Answers every question. Settles every disputed point. 
Teaches you any game. 250 pages. Send 15c stamps for it today. Illus- 
trated catalog of all kinds of playing cards and supplies free. Address 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Toronto, Canada 


Ideal for prizes and gifts. 


Dept. F2 
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THE BUSINESS OF WAR 


(Continued from Page 5) 


a manufacturer of wide and seasoned ex- 
perience. The material is either purchased 
by the government or the transactions in it 
are controlled under the Defense of the 
Realm regulations. The conversion into 
the finished article is made on a basis of 
fixed price for each process of manufacture. 
The chief raw materials controlled now are 
wool, jute, leather, flax, hemp and semi- 
finished steel. 

It was impossible to carry out such reg- 
ulation without the aid of experts in the 
various industries affected. A whole new 
branch, composed of trained buyers and 
manufacturers, had to be established. In 
the provision of clothing, and including the 
purchase of the raw material, not less than 
one hundred technical officers are employed. 
Most of them are civilians who are given 
commissions and designated as temporary 
officers—who enter the service for the dura- 
tion of the war. This same plan has been 
followed in connection with leather, jute 
and flax. 

This all-important branch of army supply 
has a significance that reaches far into the 
future and is not without its portent for 
America. The more you see of it the more 
you realize that this is a war of materials of 
all kinds. So will be the war after the war. 
Germany will only succumb when she faces 
the exhaustion of the materials with which 
to wage the struggle. Upon it likewise de- 
pends her industrial revival or impotency. 

England’s organized control of raw ma- 
terials not only strengthens her weapons of 
actual physical offense but girds her up for 
the grilling days of peace, when bitter and 
bloodless trade competition will have full 
sway, and when raw material will be king. 
But this is a look ahead. Let us see in the 
concrete terms of war economies what the 
control of materials has brought about. 

Take wool. The world shortage was first 
felt early in 1916, and England immediately 
took steps to protect herself against exces- 
sive prices and to insure an adequate supply 
for her military purposes. First of all she 
bought the entire clip for $32,500,000. The 
purchase was made by expert wool buyers. 
The prices were fixed at 35 per cent above 
those obtaining in June and July, 1914. 
High as this was it was considerably lower 
than the market quotations at the time of 
the purchase. 


Control of the Wool Trade 


As army demands, together with neutral 
and American demands, increased, the 
whole Australian and New Zealand clips 
were bought for $175,000,000, which was 
ten per cent lower than the prevailing price. 
The effect of these two operations was to 
concentrate in the hands of the British 
Government the bulk of the wool supplies 
of the empire. 

To economize transport the raw wool is 
shipped direct to the manufacturer. The 
various agencies concerned in the processes 
by which it is converted into the finished 
product are compensated at a price based 
on cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. In this work you get a gratifying 
example of codperation, because farmers, 
manufacturers and trades-union officials are 
called in to assist in the operation of the 
scheme. The wool that is not required by 
the government for war purposes is sold at 
market prices. Preference is given to the 
needs of the British export trade, for the 
purpose of maintaining the foreign ex- 
changes, and the prices are kept as stable 
as possible. . 

The control of British and Colonial wool 
has resulted in immense economies for the 
state. The effect of war conditions upon 
market prices of the raw material has been 
greatly minimized, even eliminated, while 
the fixed price of the raw material has en- 
abled the War Office to control the cost of 
production at every stage. In actual money 
it has meant a saving to the government of 
$65,000,000. 

Take leather. The army needs, as may 
be supposed, are enormous. Boots, har- 
ness, saddlery and leather equipment for 
horses and belting for factories are required 
in huge quantities. During nine months in 
1915 the government bill for these supplies 
was $75,000,000. This tremendous demand 
sent prices soaring, owing to the competi- 
tion between manufacturers for the raw 
material. So John Bull got busy with an- 
other control. A statistical survey of the 
tanning trade was made and the visible 
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supply of leather —— 
of leather were forbidden and tann 
assisted to make purchases in Sout} 
ica. The fangs of the Defense of thy 
Acts were put into the whole } 
which at once came under militar 
tion. ; 

The technical and trade experts a 
to the Contracts Division were gi 
play for their talents, and the whole 
industry took on a new scope a 
Among other things kips for leathe 
were bought in large quantities j; 
This operation became invested wi; 
culiar interest because the trade wa; 
in German hands before the wa 
price of leather produced from thes 
about twenty-four cents a foot, wh 
of the corresponding leather from 
hides is forty-two cents a foot. Th 
control of leather has not only enab] 
ain to supply her war needs but to 
for some of the requirements of he; 
She made 7,000,000 pairs of boots 
Russian Army. It is estimated t 
saving to the War Office has appro; 
not less than $15,000,000. Thisise; 
of the saving in the purchase of 
dian kips, where the economies ar 
$6,000,000. 


The Case of Barbed Wit 


So too with jute, flax and hem 
necessity for control in these comr 
was caused by the immense quant 
quired by the army for sandbags ar 
jute bags, sacking, tent linen, genera 
ment, aéroplane cloth and rope, T 
ernment prohibited importation of 1 
and then requisitioned all unsold r 
terial in the country. This was foll 
an equitable distribution of the 
among the spinners at a fixed price 

With flax a whole new agriculti 
tivity was set in motion. Private 
was prohibited and large quantities 
seed were imported and sown in thi 
of Ireland. The production of seed 
land, Canada and India was enco 
It is an evidence of the growing d 
Great Britain to be self-sufficient 
and after the war. As in the cases 
and leather, huge savings have been] 
about. The control of jute man 
alone has saved the British Gove 
$30,000,000. In hemp the margin ¢ 
for shippers has been reduced from 
$125 aton. The estimated annual ti 
on 70,000 tons has produced a co 
profit and saving of $5,850,000. 

The temptation is strong to ling 
more of these war economies for the 
that they have such enormous meal 
America and her part in the war. 1 
of barbed wire is one in point. Onl 
people who have seen this war kni 
it is a war of wire. Northern Frai 
Flanders are grim and rusty for 
barbed entanglement. ‘ 

In 1915, when the war was getting 
stride, the British output of barbr 
had fallen to 250 tons a week. Th 
requirements were four times that 
Barbed wire is produced from wil 
Before the war most of this was ' 
from Germany and Belgium. The 
product was the cheapest because 1 
subsidized industry. This supply ’ 
tomatically cut off by the war; t 
source left was America, and the pr 
freight on her output rose skyward 

England thereupon set out to | 
her wire-rod production. Steel bille 
provided by the Ministry of Mu 
which controls all the available ste 
the furnaces began to roar. Beforel 
output had grown from 250 tons a) 
950. The government reserves thé 
output and distributes the rods am 
various wire makers according to t 
quirements. Not only is the wholeil 
reorganized but the usual big saving 
control, has been effected. ere 
rods cost $150 a ton in the open mal 
government produces them at abo 
ton. 

With tea, one of the mainstays of 
life and a strong support of the To 
tremendous economy has been elle 
cutting out the middleman and tr 
ting the raw material direct from P! 
to consumer. Formerly the tea was 
where it lay and collected by arm) 
port for delivery to a bonded wareh¢ 

(Continued on Page a 
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Uses Only Kerosene for Fuel 


The Car That Meets War Time Requirements 
of Economy and Fuel Conservation 


The Doble-Detroit Steam Car uses only kerosene—or even 
lower grade and cheaper oil for fuel. 


There are no gasoline jets—no preheating or vaporizing devices. 


Cold kerosene is sprayed into the combustion chamber and 


ignited by an electric spark. 


That is one of the big differentiating factors between 
the Doble-Detroit and former steam propelled vehicles. 


It is one of the things that make the Doble-Detroit 
essentially a war time car. 


It is one of the things that make the introduction of 
the Doble-Detroit at this time particularly important 
and timely. 


The motor car has long since passed the luxury stage. 


It has become so vital a part of the life and business 
of the nation that it is an economic necessity. 


And the motor car, we believe, finds its highest 
expression in the Doble-Detroit Steam Car. 


The Doble-Detroit is electrically controlled. 


That is another of the big differentiating factors 
between it and other steam propelled vehicles. 


Electricity ignites the fuel and starts the car on the 
pressure of ‘a button. 


It makes possible the use of kerosene or lower grade - 


oil as the sole fuel. 


It makes possible a combustion chamber and generat- 
ing system of marvelous compactness and efficiency. 


It makes possible the automatic control of the steam 
pressure under varying operating conditions. 


In a word, in the Doble-Detroit Car the use of steam 
is refined and simplified—its efficiency is greatly 
increased — its control is made amazingly simple and 
easy. 


As we said last month, we firmly believe the Doble- 
Detroit to be the nearest approach to the ultimate car 
that has yet been achieved. 


This belief is based upon years of actual performance. 


Doble-Detroit Steam Motors Co. 
Detroit 
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Miltary Footwear Extraordinary 


pair? If he hasn’t taken the extra pairs with him he 
will want them forwarded. 


O article of the army officer’s apparel so distinctly 
characterizes his appearance, no one feature of his 
uniform issoindividual and personal as his boots orshoes. 


For these reasons Nettleton Military Footwear 
Extraordinary is pre-eminently the choice of expe- 
rienced army officers. 


The Nettleton line includes officers’ service and 
dress boots and shoes and puttees in the most appropri- 
ate leathers and colors—in all sizes and widths— made 
particularly desirable by that invisible substance — 
‘“economy through quality.” 


Wives, mothers, sisters, brothers, fathers—your men 
in the army have gone or will soon be on their way 
to France. From time to time they will need new 
footwear. May we suggest that you get the size and 
width and number of the Nettleton last on which 
your officer’s military boots or shoes or puttees were 
made and be ready to make him a present of an extra 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively. 


‘It adds the necessary last touch that completes the 


This immediate or coming need offers you a re- 
markably fine opportunity to make an especially — 
acceptable Christmas gift to your loved one in the army. — 


Write to us for a descriptive Booklet of Nettleton _ 
Military Footwear and for the name of the Nettleton 
dealer nearest you. Your requirements will be givei 
careful personal attention. 7 


There is a Nettleton dealer in every city, in the 
vicinity of every cantonment and in most post eX-_ 
changes. A Paris representative looks after the needs” 
of American officers on the Continent. 


D>. 


Note—The new Nettleton /ted Spur Strap shown 
in the illustration is distinctive and decidedly practi 


perfection of the mounted officer’s equipment. 
comes in shades of leather to match the boot. 


—s 
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d packing. It was then sent to 

pply depots or direct to France. 
costly and complicated. The tea 
ught f. o. b. Calcutta and other 
d sent without blending on Ad- 
nips straight to the depots or to 
e original package. There is a 

in price and in shipping, han- 
i warehousing. The price paid 
old system varied from twenty to 
7o cents a pound; under the new 
ant it can be laid down for eight- 
apound. Considering that Eng- 
ying a total of sixty million pounds 
s year you can see that it is a 
dle item. 
re commodity, jam, will serve to 
another phase of the British war- 
onomy. Until recently the jam 
ht by competitive bids. Now it 
ed under unique auspices. Eight 
ading jam manufacturers have 
ed into a government committee 
ys all the fruit necessary for the 
atsupply. This prevents compe- 
_a consequent increase in price. 
are then paid for the actual cost 
it and sugar used; for the actual 
jivery of the fruit and sugar to 
~<s and of the finished jam to the 
y epots and for the actual cost of 
nicases, plus five per cent profit if 
i faeurers make their own cases. 
j/te has been established for each 
.4ounds. It is based on previous 
ad all manufacturers have been 
60 produce their books extending 
2» years before the war. Not only 
aper, but it is greatly improved in 


I. 

y cited these examples of supply 
+ show that the conduct of the busi- 
‘yr is as efficient and economical as 
tiorise conducted for profit. What 
al important is that this control 
u points the way to a post-war in- 
liegeneration that will make the 
.\|mpire a formidable world-trade 


‘/hole procession of army supply 
alends with a contract. How is it 
onsult a chart in the office of the 
rcoGeneral of Supply and you can 
:(asecutive processes from the time 
te comes in from the war area— 
lc-or the home and other stations 
hoods are actually delivered to the 
‘(oot or the army units. 


(ecking Expenditures 


ryender, or bid as it is known in 

|invited—and exactly 204,985 
1 for during the last fiscal year— 
fimspecially prepared by the War 


‘s:cification, be it for meat cleaver 

pil tent, is carefully drawn, dupli- 

the hundred, and sent with the 
ler form to the bidder. 

h point you naturally ask: How is 
acts Division to put its finger at 
vailable bidders? Go to Imperial 

Poth Street, London, and you 

nut. In this immense establish- 

ch houses the thousands of clerks 

C tracts Division, you will discover 

mex containing the names of 70,000 

alirers or dealers. These firms are 

neutral or allied country, but 

}| Great Britain, Canada, America 

‘alia. They can produce anything 
hi3ritish Armies want. When the 

} mnot get what they want from 

de concern the government makes 

ts wn account. 

0 xample, bids for biscuits are de- 

¥( simply turn to the cards marked 

ui” On them you will find the 
avery available biscuit-producing 
sient in Great Britain and the 

1 ates. More than this, you will 

te rd of every contract that the firm 

dith the British Government, the 


4 all British firms to compete for 
(racts, samples and specifications 
mes sen 


7» are opened by a tender board 
Mi) of the Director of Army Con- 
‘Tepresentative of the Financial 
mt and a representative of the 
aster General. If it is a matter of 
er will be Q. M. G. 6. 
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Once the contract is made it is followed 
through every process of manufacture. It 
is under constant scrutiny from inspec- 
tors and speeders-up. If a contractor lags 
behind in his order or defaults, the govern- 
ment buys the article contracted for else- 
where and charges it up to the delinquent 
one. 

Every contract goes to the Finance Bu- 
reau. Not a penny is paid out until actual 
delivery is certified. A check is then sent 
by the Treasury and the transaction, so far 
as the Surveyor General of Supply is con- 
cerned, is ended. 

You will readily understand that thou- 
sands of contracts are made every week. 
How then can the Surveyor General keep 
tab on all of them? It is only through an 
organized checking system that he can find 
out how much money he is spending for the 
government. Come with me once more into 
Mr. Weir’s office and I will show you how 
this is done. 

Every morning he finds on his desk a 
“Daily Return of Contracts, Requisitions 
and Orders to Agents,” as it is technically 
known. It is a huge sheet recording every 
contract made the day before. It shows the 
quantity, value and price, together with a 
statement of the last contract made for the 
same article, the price, date and amount 
then ordered. The only contracts now 
shown on this daily return are so-called ex- 
ceptional demands, like orders for two or 
three million blankets. 


Northcliffe’s Brother’s Job 


Every Monday morning Mr. Weir gets a 
weekly contract statement headed ‘Ap- 
proximate Values of Contracts During 
Week ” It shows, by days, the total 
amounts contracted for in every one of the 
major departments of supply during the 
preceding week. It is divided into two 
sections, one for contracts for definite 
quantities; the other for continuation con- 
tracts, which are contracts producing fixed 
quantities weekly or monthly. On this 
weekly contract return is also a statement 
of sales by the department. The War Office, 
as you shall see in a later article, sells as 
well as buys. The main purpose of this sheet, 
however, is to enable the Surveyor General 
to know on Monday morning every dollar 
that has been spent for supplies the week 
previous. 

Some sections of the Contracts domain 
are so huge that they become separate and 
self-sufficient principalities. The Royal 
Army Clothing Department furnishes the 
most effective example, Here you have a 
monster enterprise that spends $250,000,000 
a year. 

The director general is Lord Rothermere, 
a civilian, brother of Lord Northcliffe and 
cast in thesame virile and upstanding mold. 
He controls half a dozen industrial estab- 
lishments, runs a string of successful peri- 
odicals on the side and represents the 
highest type of commercial magnate re- 
cruited for the business of war. He is 
virtually head of the war-created ready- 
made clothing trust in England, because 
all needles in the kingdom fly at his will. 
The wearing-apparel needs of the British 
soldiers come ahead of those of the civilian. 
After food the next most important supply 
item is clothes. The machine for garment 
and accessory provision is characteristic of 
the thoroughness and efficiency that mark 
the whole British supply organization. It 
is charted and diagramed so comprehen- 
sively that you can easily follow every stage. 

The Royal Army Clothing Department 
is primarily a vast department store that 
provides its own stocks. The control of 
wool, which I have described, solved the 
principal problem of production. The con- 
tracts are let to regular manufacturers. 
Each one has a definite article to produce. 
It may be jacket, trousers, puttee,sock, shoe 


or cap. There is more to the job, however, | 
than merely placing orders and watching | 


the goods comein. It means constant touch 
with all trade complications; knowledge of 
raw materials; meeting labor conditions 
and forecasting future requirements. 

Inspection plays a large part in the army- 
clothing scheme. Every garment must be 
made up to specifications or it goes back to 
the maker. Some idea of the scope and 
effectiveness of inspection is obtained when 
you learn that out of 3,000,000 pieces of 
clothing inspected last July, 117,000 were 
rejected. Out of 2,000,000 pairs of shoes 
sent in 68,000 pairs were turned down. In 
one lot of 184,000 sheepskin coats—worn 
by motor-truck drivers—27,000 were found 
to be below standard. 
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The Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper is positively 
the only ‘‘vacuum cleaner’ which 


—vigorously shakes carpetings 
the hidden, harmful grit. 


and thereby vibrates loose 


—instantly sweeps up all stubborn-clinging hairs, threads, 


lint and litter. 


For only the Hoover has a soft hair brush driven by the electric motor. 
Revolving over 1,000 times a minute,‘this patented brush gently beats 


and thoroughly sweeps carpetings. 


Powerful suction constantly with- 


draws the loosened dirt into a dust-tight bag. 

The Hoover is guaranteed (1) to clean more thoroughly than any other 
vacuum cleaner, (2) to greatly prolong the life of all carpets and rugs, 
(3) to restore colorings in carpetings. 


Give “her’’ a Hoover and you give her the best. 


Let 


the Hoover dealer prove this. “‘How to Choose a Vacuum 
Cleaner,’ a very helpful booklet, on request. 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., Box 9, New Berlin, O. 


There’s no finer gift for a woman thana 
pair of these wonderful Auto Boots—they 
are the very latest thing to protect her 
feet from cold, rain, snow and wind wher- 
ever she may go in winter. 

These boots take the place of arctics but 
are very much more stylish. Note their 
beautiful shape. They are white fleece- 
lined to their high tops and as warm and 
comfortable as they are good-looking and 
fine-fitting. 

Top Notch rubber footwear is in a class 


New York 
Kansas City 


Chicago 


Woman's 
‘Auto Boot 


pe 


OP NOTCH 


BEACON fd FALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., Dept. C, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


Minneapolis 


by itself for style, fit, finish and lasting 
service. Top Notch rubbers and arctics 
make the feet look smaller than others and 
have patented heels that last as long as 
the soles. 


The Top Notch dealer in your town or 
city is a man who believes in selling goods 
which give long service and satisfaction, 
because he is willing to pay a little more 
for Top Notch rubbers than for the ordi- 
nary kind. Write for his name and for our 
attractive Booklet ‘‘C.” 


Boston 
San Francisco 
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Chocolate Biscuits 


Dainty biscuit-bonbons 


Delightful chocolate-and-cream confections for any occasion where 
either sweet biscuits or candies are appropriate. With all the crisp nutri- 
ment of a biscuit, skilfully blended with cool, snowy cream, a Hydrox 
Chocolate Biscuit is one of the most delightful of all of the varieties of 


NSS 


In no other food can you purchase such deliciousness, such great food 
value, such variety, at so low a cost as you can in Sunshine Biscuits. 
They should be ordered for your table just as regularly as bread or 
butter or sugar. Sold in sealed packages or in bulk by the pound. 


Joose-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 


Branches in over 100 Cities 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
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MADE IN UA. 


\, GARTERS 


No metal 
‘can touch yous 
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The British Army clothing contract is a 
model of its kind. The continuation system 
is used. This means that contracts are 
placed so as to produce a given quantity 
every week. Combined with this system is 
a “‘break” clause, which stipulates a four 
weeks’ notice on either side before the con- 
tract is broken. In this way the public 
purse is safeguarded because in the event 
that the war ends suddenly all contracts 
can be closed down in one month instead of 
three, six or nine months, which would be 
the case if there were no such agreement. 
The whole continuation system—which we 
may well emulate—standardizes produc- 
tion and provides for an even and constant 
distribution of work and output. 

The British have found that the key to 
successful army-clothing supply is to place 
orders so that arrears are eliminated. Ar- 


|| rears are goods overdue for delivery. To 
' render them impossible a census of ma- 


chinery is taken periodically, with the idea 
of placing contracts so that no contractor 
will try to manufacture more than the ca- 
pacity of his plant. He is thus prevented 
from taking on more than he can produce 
and then farming out the surplus to the 
sweatshop. 

As with food the clothing supply must be 
made continuous and unfailing. The cloth- 
ing and accessory demands are transmitted 
from the Front to the Divisional Ordnance 
Stores officer, who issues the requirements 
from a field base. A check is kept on every 
article that goes out so that it can be in- 
stantly replaced. If 10,000 overcoats are 
issued at X Base in France a duplicate 
number are sent over from England the 
very next day and 10,000 more are ordered 
from the factory. 

Glance at the statistics of the Royal 
Army Clothing Department and you get a 
staggering array of figures. Since the out- 
break of the war 24,500,000 pairs of shoes 
and 17,700,000 khaki jackets have been 
issued. The total issues for the last fiscal 
year include 12,160,000 flannel shirts, 26,- 
000,000 socks, 6,000,000 jackets, 6,000,000 
pairs of trousers, 2,200,000 overcoats, 3,- 
370,000 caps and hats and 3,500,000 cardi- 
gans. 

To manufacture and equip this immense 
array of stuff were required 52,000,000 
yards of flannel; 437,000,000 buttons; 5,- 
500,000 yards of overcoat cloth; 11,125,000 
yards of drab serge; 154,000 gross of hooks 
and eyes. 


Getting Supplies to the Front 


Yet this is only one detail of departmen- 
tal supply. Other items issued during a 
year by the Royal Army Clothing Depart- 
ment maintain the standard of these titanic 
numerals. They comprised 9,148,000 put- 
tees, 8,000,000 Turkish towels, 3,700,000 
toothbrushes, 2,300,000 shaving brushes, 
3,500,000 razors, 4,687,000 pairs of sus- 
penders, 3,700,000 table knives, 3,500,000 
forks, 38,738,000 spoons and 2,635,000 
“housewives,” for Tommy must do his own 
sewing in the trenches. From these facts 
you can see the enormity of the job of 
equipping the American Army on any- 
thing like the scale that the European war 
demands. 

So much for the Contracts branch. It 
has done its work. Throughout the world 
the machines in thousands of factories are 
humming to provide the supplies that will 
feed and clothe the British Armies. On 
millions of acres, from Canada to Australia, 
crops are being grown and harvested, for- 
ests felled and flocks shorn to the same 
consuming end. The producer has qualified; 
it is now up to the distributor to take up the 
task. Thus it comes about that we hitch 
our wagon to the star of the Quartermaster 
General and his cohorts and see how the 
supplies are mobilized and sent on their 
way to sustain and to clothe. 

At once you find yourself in contact with 
a close-knit and perfectly geared system. 
But this time you are nearer to actual war. 
You meet with losses; you touch disaster; 
you comprehend for the first time the wrack 
and agony of suspense. You find that even 
with the transport of the unromantic bis- 
cuit there are thrills and dangers. , 

It is one thing to order supplies from the 
safety and comfort of an office in London or 
through an agent in Montreal, Chicago or 
Sydney; it is quite another to get those 
supplies across the perilous seas to their 


' destination. 


The Quartermaster General picks up the 
task of supply from the moment that the 
contract is made, and nurses the commod- 
ity along every stage of its journey toward 


December 


consumption. This means of coy 
there must be: First, the closest 
coéperation between the two depa 
second, the most intimate eo6; 
between the overseas forces and t 
izing and distributing agenci 
genius of organization is ded 
dynamic purpose—not to b 
awares. Eternal vigilance and 
are the watchwords of these s 
ards of the soldier stomach, 
Two distinct labors confront 
termaster General: One is to 
supplies mobilized in England 
cargoes that go straight to Fra 
stuff like oats and flour; the 
trans-ship these supplies to Fy 
other theaters of war in suffie 
tinuous quantities to maintai 
You have already seen how 
needs are made known throught 
or trimonthly demands. Bw 
mands are subject to daily, ¢ 
amendment. Emergencies ris¢ 
swift and tragic march of war 
must be quickly dealt with. He 
instances: ia 
One day the Quartermaster 
a telephone request from Fra 
hundred fathoms of wire rope 
strength of twenty-five tons. 
was practically unheard of. 
oped that it was needed to hai 
of a shell hole. The only shi 
carrying this cable was dis 
was on the way to France the 


Thirty-Day Resé v 


There is a constant string of 
articles that must be created or 
the demand. At the height | 
battle of the Somme the terrific 
it necessary to bring up shells ¢ 
of mules and horses. Trucks 1 
in the sea of slush.. ‘Send : 
shells’ was the frantic ap peg 
Front. The Director of Or 
Equipment Stores devised a 
wooden holders connected by ¢ 
could be slung over the pack-an 
In forty-eight hours thousands 
riers were not only under const 
some were already at. the field 

During that first terrible ¥ 
when the British regular s¢ 
lifetime of horror in the frozen tt 
problem of a portable food cot 
would keep food hot had to b 
was impossible to make bottles 
quantities, so tin tubs were re 
A layer of horsehair, a noncon 
put within the lining, and it 
quirements. ~ dl 

About this time came the firs 
trench or frozen feet—not col 
American slang vernacular, h 
remedy had to be found. The 
chemists got the request late i 
noon, worked all night com 
chemical solution, and 20,000 ga 
headed for the Front the fo 

But irrespective of t 
variations from the even 
culated course of army si 
always the supreme respon 
ing the structure intact. T 
of this structure is the reservé 
definite quantity of food calew 
a certain number of troop: 
time. It must be maintaine 
It thus becomes the ins 
breakdown in transport, ene 
all those menaces that beset the 
food communication. 

All British supply depots are 
keep a fixed reserve. This is 
assemblages of food in Eng 
supply-reserve depots. The ré 
ways designated in terms of di 
assume for the purpose of -illus 
the fixed or authorized re: 
days. This means that in e 
base enough essential suppli 
to feed its dependent army fo: 
The job, therefore, is to keep 
reserve. Making thirty days 
reserve gives the Quartermast 
sufficient leeway to replenish st 
far-away places like Saloniki. 3 
have the secret of maintaining an 
rupted supply of food for millions ¢ 
scattered in the four quarters of th 

In order to know just where ht 
the Quartermaster General must 
daily needs—which is consumption 
reserve available at home and abr¢ 
supplies contracted for. This requ! 
stant juggling, but it has all been’ 

(Continued on Page 44) | 
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HALF AS MUCH COTTON 


Or 


HALF AS MUCH CORN 
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HALF AS MUCH ‘WHEAT 
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Love of Home 


is a dominant American instinct, intensified when war 
threatens the home’s security. Our fondest memories 
picture the habitations we knew in childhood, and such 


memories are our best legacy of sentiment to give our 
children. A national slogan might well be, “Own Your 
Own Home!” 


Build YOUR home now, and with America’s own home- 
building material—honest, serviceable lumber; remembering 
that the most economical and adaptable of woods on the market 
today is 


Southern Pine 


‘The Wood of Service’? 


In the general advance in prices of ninety-seven of our most 
important commodities in the last three years, that of Southern 
Pine has been by far the least. Why wait until war’s demands 
here and abroad force up its costs? 


The quality of Southern Pine lumber is absolutely guaran- 
teed if it comes from any of the more than two hundred giant 


‘saw mills which are members of the Southern Pine Association. 


And your home lumber dealer and architect already have, or 
can easily get, many valuable building helps distributed free 
by the Association. 


Ask for those helps—ask NOW! 
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No. 371/104 
Alcohol Chafing Dish Set 
$19.50 


Other Patterns 
down to $3.75 


j 


Separate Dishes as low 
as $7.25 


Now, thats what I call 
a sensible gift!’ 


All Manning-Bowman Gifts 
are sensible—and in these days 
any other kind of gift is tabooed. 
M-B Gifts are beautiful; and 
have been noted for superb 
quality for more than 50 years. 
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No. 1210 
Electric Toasters 


ain 
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Gift Suggestions 


are made in nickel plate, silver plate 
and solid copper. Only a few of 
the many designs are illustrated. 


Hotakold Vacuum Vessels have 
set entirely new standards in attrac- 
tiveness and durability. They keep 
liquids co/d for 72 hours, and fot for 
24 hours. 


See them in novelty shops, jew- 
elry, house-furnishing, hardware and 
department stores. 

Write for catalog M-22 and 


we will send with it a book 
of chafing dish recipes. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Sole Distributors for the 
VACUUM SPECIALTY COMPANY 
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No. 11093 
Electric Coffee Percolators 
$9.50 and up 
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No. 923/93 

Carafe Set 

Carafes and Jugs 
$4.25 and up. 


No. 3123 
Bottle 
and Cups 


No: 56 Lunch Set 
Lunch Sets, $2.50 to $3.75 


Bie Ba Se 


Bt hme, ee 
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SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


GO RR. RAE GRIN GPa NEG ia 
pil MP DE SaL NN oleh. UG Gay 
UNFAILING IN PERFORMANCE 
Thirty manufacturers of representative Ameri- 


can cars, tractors and motors recognize this 
and have adopted it as standard equipment. 


Atwater Kent Scientific Ignition will replace 
any magneto on any car and give better igni- 
tion service. There is a type for every car 
made, electrically equipped or not. 


ATWATER KENT MRG.WoRKS Philadelphia 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE TO 
4937 STENTON AVE. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
to such a precise science that there has 
never been a break in the chain. 

Here is where the codrdination between 
the production and distribution branches of 
the business of war proves its value. One 
of the links is the weekly-progress report. 
It is a form, filled in with a typewriter, 
which contains a list of all the food and sup- 
plies contracted for. It is really a book, for 
it includes an index of items and the pages 
on which they appear. This report, which 
is furnished by the Surveyor General of 
Supply to the Quartermaster General, 
literally shows ‘“‘The progress made each 
week toward the completion of contracts 
entered into for supplies for the expedition- 
ary forces.”” I quote the exact title. It is 
a remarkably efficient exhibit—another evi- 
dence of the ingenuity of the supply scheme. 

On this report you see a description of 
the article ordered, the number of the,de- 
mand on which it originally appeared, the 
name of the contractor, the quantity to be 
produced, the amount already delivered, 
the balance due. If this balance is to be de- 
livered in weekly or monthly installments 
the precise facts are stated. By looking at 
the progress report the Quartermaster 
General’s aid, who has to do with biscuits, 
for instance, can tell what the whole biscuit 
situation is. Ifit is set forth that 10,000,000 
pounds are to be delivered to the supply 
depots in England on the first of every 
month he can plan the distribution of it to 
the last tin. So with every other item on the 
list. Since the progress report meets the 
requirements as set forth in the monthly 
report there is seldom any surplus. Waste 
is minimized. 

The progress report is just one cog in the 
system of army-supply intelligence which 
enables the Quartermaster General to sit at 
his desk in London with his finger on the 
control of the whole machine. I will now 
show how it works in connection with the 
expeditionary force in France, which in- 
volves millions of men, hundreds of thou- 
sands of animals, and makes, so far as bulk 
is concerned, the heaviest subsistence de- 
mands. Yet it is supplied as easily as if it 
were one-fiftieth the size. i 


Daily Food Reports 


Every day the Quartermaster General re- 
ceives by wire from the General Headquar- 
ters in France the daily state-of-supplies 
report. It shows the number of days’ re- 
serves of all essential supplies—food, forage 
and fuel—on hand at noon the day before 
at all the base and advanced supply depots 
in France. It also shows the authorized re- 
serve and the number of troops and animals 
fed. If the authorized reserve, let us say, is 
thirty days and X Depot reports ten days’ 
supply of bacon the Quartermaster General 
wonders why that reserve is not kept up. 
He has it increased at once. He gets a sim- 
ilar telegram from every other theater of 
war. From these reports is made the gen- 
eral supply state, which is the document to 
which I referred at the beginning of this 
article and which summarizes the British 
supply state everywhere. 

Another document which shows the cen- 
tralization of supply information is the re- 
port of feeding strength which is sent in 
every day from all the armies. This is nec- 
essary because of the variety of the de- 
mands made upon the feeding facilities. 
On this sheet you can see the numerical 
strength of every army unit above rail- 
head—which means the men at the Front; 
the forces on the lines of communication, 
which comprise the Army Service Corps; 
the reserves and the troops resting after 
having been in action; hospital patients; 
medical staff; nurses, Allies, civilians and 
prisoners of war. All must be fed. In 
short, the total gross feeding strength is re- 
vealed here. One distinctive feature of this 
report is that’ while it shows every mouth 
that must be fed in France it also shows 
the quantity of food “‘packed”’ for these 
mouths; packed means sent up from the 
supply depots. These figures should equal- 
ize each other. If more food is packed than 
is consumed then some one must answer for 
waste. : 

This is the system for France. It is no 
less complete and up to the minute for 
Saloniki; Egypt, Africa or Mesopotamia, 
where the food must travel hundreds of 
miles instead of the comparatively few 
leagues across the Channel. From every 
far-away overseas force comes a daily-state 
telegram called the urgency report, which 
gives the daily state of supplies and the 
fixed-reserve requirements. If Saloniki 


i 


Decembe, 


wires ‘Jam 23 Tea 20 Biscuit 15” 
that she has twenty-three days’ g 
jam, twenty of tea and fifteen of 
All is well, for more is on the wa 

she wires “‘Jam 5” it means that 
only five days’ supply left. They 
ment of her stores has been sunk 
Quartermaster General must bes 
self to build up the reserve. 

By the process that I have just 
the Quartermaster General js 
master of the situation. The knoy 
all demand and supply is at his 
ends, and this knowledge not on 
power but provision. 

We now come to the final link in 
ply chain, so far as England is e 
It is the supply-reserve depot, y 


y WE 


mobilization, prior to shipment t 


the North would be bewildered 
at the extent to which his primitiy 
army-supply segregation has gro 
could see one of these institution; 


SupplysReserve Depot 


There are various supply-resery 
in England. I went to the largest 
it was also the most picturesque, 
cated not so many miles from the § 
a pleasant and historic spot, washe 
Thames, where John Evelyn li 
Samuel Pepys often came. He 
Peter the Great during his sojourr 
land; from its ancient wharves Sir 
Drake’s Golden Hind swung at a 
the olden days. 

In August, 1914, this place was: 
ately sized cattle market; to-day 
supply depot with a capacity fora 
rations for 1,000,000 men and 
horses. It ships 30,000 tons of su 
France every day. Incidentally it 
ries provision for 300,000 troops 
in that particular part of Engl: 
their 30,000 animals. Such is the 
of war expansion under the pressu 
cessant demand. 

A flood of supplies pours into th 
day and night, by rail, barge an 
truck. It is a dynamo of energy an 
ment. The stuff is all stored in i 
warehouses, which are named at 
bered. It is then repacked acco 
the needs of troops abroad and 
away again. The officer in charg 
copy of the monthly demand of t 
seas forces. He knows therefore 
must provide. He also receives a 
the progress report, which enable: 
know what heis to receive. Oncen 
get the usual example of complete 
information. 

At this depot, as well as at z 
supply depots, British supply orga 
repeats itself. The three thous¢ 
ployees are manned as military u 
with perfect codrdination. There 
partment of Requirements, whic 
quantities; a Stores Section, whi 
track of stocks and renewals; a H 
tion, which looks after the require! 
the home forces that aresupplied; a 
Section, which watches overseas ( 
and the progress report; a Movyem 
reau, which loads and unloads th’ 
cars and keeps the channels of traf 
a Shipping Branch, which deals w. 
ing and tonnage. F 

Some of the supplies go str 
France by barge; the rest is r: 
southern ports and loaded on sh 
ship carries duplicate invoices of tf 
One of these is checked up at ther 
port and returned to the shipper 
ceipt; the other remains at the? 
port and becomes the first link 1 
chain of accounting that follows ° 
plies to their final destination. 

In order to obtain the closest 
codperation the commanding offic 
ignated an Assistant Director of Su 
sends a circular memorandum, 
graphed, round to all his sectio 
every day setting forth the day’s 
ments in every department with 
reference to transport. Thus the 
man knows what the tinned-meal 
doing, and so on. It enables all’ 
together. Likewise, thereisa daily 
report showing what has been don€ 
before. . 

Each day a report on receipts, 
and shipments is sent to the Quart 
General; every two weeks @ 
“State of Supplies Dispatched O 

(Concluded on Page 47) 
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The food that keeps 
everyone fit! 


Purina Branzos solves the problem 
of how to keep the digestion regu- 
lar. It provides the zatwral way of 
stimulating the digestive organs to 
normal action. 


Purina Branzos is a health food, 
with all the virtues of the bran 
coat, plus the delicious favor and 
nutriment of the wheat. It makes 
delicious mufhns, porridge, bread, 
pteaiiln. checkerboard packages 
bearing a red cross, at your grocer’s. 


isa daily treat in millions of homes. It is the 
foundation food of childhood—contains the 
very elements that growing children need to 
build strong constitutions. Its tempting whole 
wheat flavor and natural color make it wel- 
come every day. Buy a checkerboard box— 
ask your grocer today. 


Sample Packages 


Nlston—Purina Branzos—Purina Whole Wheat 
each sufficient for one meal. Select any 
id send 10c for mailing. All three 15c. (East 
ckies.) Recipe Folders Free. 


ton Purina Company, 876 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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OU invest your money in coal] to get power— 
POW ER —the basis of production. If power 


leaks out in transmission, zt never becomes production. 


That is why selection of the belting that will 
transmit the greatest amount of power is a vital 
matter. It does not receive the careful study which 
it demands. 


First: Use feather belting—the material that 
guarantees least power leakage; that is standard for 
main drives; that stands the mauling of shifters; 
that can be easily spliced and repaired; that when 
partly worn can be cut down for narrower pulleys; 
that has greatest elasticity and pulley-grip. 


Unassigned Territory for Dealers 
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Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 


Coal—Power—Belts—Production 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Second: Don’t select belting on specification. Se- 
lect it on scientific adaptation to the work zo be done. 
Right here is the reason for the superiority of Graton 
& Knight Standardized Series Leather Belting. 


Twenty mills with practically identical needs often specify 
twenty varied types of belting. And yet the requirements of power 
transmission fall into a relatively small number of classifications. 
For each of those classes there is a Graton & Knight Standard- 
ized Belt. Long study and experience fixed that standard and we 
keep it there—rigidly. 


It will work an economy for you if you will let us specify the 
grade of belt for each pulley in your plant. "Then, when you buy 
belting, call for ““Graton & Knight Brand or equal.’’ 
This doesn’t commit you to buying our belting. It puts your buy- 
ing squarely and permanently on the only sound basis—the work 
to be done. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packings, and Specialties 
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showing shipments to every 
ting the quantities sent. 
evice known to modern labor 
operation here. Even the mark- 
acking cases is in keeping with 
»| tha es: The cases for France 
| with a green shamrock; those 
si are labeled with yellow ink; for 
yi blue. It is a great aid when a 
se loaded in a hurry, as is always 


Jiuil at this particular depot will 
» mpleteness with which England 
srations of her troops: Inasmall 
at crouches between two tower- 
‘ouses is a completely equipped 
» in charge of temporary officers 
jerienced chemists. Every sam- 
fd submitted to the Contracts 
costed here, and, what is more to 
itll the supplies that come to the 

ested to see if they are up to the 
| The specimens of oil, pepper, 
jn, bacon, baking powder, dried 
red meat and. other articles are 

andom from the incoming bulk. 
ti» the contractor whose goods are 


sient ! ? 
depot 150,000 so-called iron ra- 
acked every day by women. 
erations—biscuits, beef, tea and 
yacked in tins—that the British 
squired to carry in his haversack, 
41 in case the food supply in the 
“cs down. Every precaution is 
» ep Tommy from missing a single 


rth adding that practically the 
‘ee officer at the depot I have de- 
ithe commanding officer. All the 
semporary oOfficers-civilians who 
y: from every walk of life to do 
1 You will find engineers, account- 
a ters, sculptors, merchants, bar- 
«hitects, lecturers, secretaries of 
eos, manufacturers, professional 
3 too old for fighting, even a re- 
Hudeville artist. 
te throughout the whole supply 
rvort service. 


}awns on the Chessboard 


]-oiled machine which feeds and 
;1e British Armies and which has 
e taken apart for your edification 
o'rate serenely, almost automati- 
<:it not for the hazard of shipping. 
gent you reach the sea, ancient 
«f{ England, you get at the really 
tilem of supply, because the most 
‘tocess of provision is powerless 
te submarine. The dangers and 
i, of water transport surround the 
sf war with constant anxiety. 

(: British system has stood up 
‘pedo inroads that would have 
€ an organization less resilient. 
‘nsport offers a shining mark for 
because not less than a hundred 
hips fly its flag. They are regu- 
a shipping board, which meets 
Tursday at the War Office. At 

y session tonnage requirements 
sed and allotted. On account of 
jiual movement of troops these 
nts vary. Deference is always 
(ood and munitions. They have 
fof way. For the remaining com- 
4t is a case of give and take. 
ft question to be settled is that of 
!ports. A harbor may be open for 

to-day and closed to-morrow 
( of mines, enemy action or some 
43e. This applies to both France 
nd. The ships therefore must be 
the ports. Once in a port, they 
Inloaded as quickly as possible. 


th of life. 
f the incessant sinkings new 
t be constantly “found.” It is 
‘he most constant touch with all 
!movements that the pawns can 
«fully shifted on this animated and 
as chessboard. 

bermaster General has created 


pe 
j n ag 
are and what they are carrying. 
aded with tinned meat and 
America to England is sunk the 
}) is immediately re-ordered by ca- 
4 ship laden with supplies for the 
orees goes down another is sent 
e with a duplicate cargo. No loss 
to remain a loss. 
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_ The check on forage vessels is a striking 
instance of the incessant watch on trans- 
port. Take oats. Before the forage com- 
mittee, which buys all the grain and fodder 
and which is a part of the Quartermaster 
General’s service, is a sheet headed ‘Oats 
Situation.” At the top is printed the 
monthly requirements for France, which 
happen to be 95,000 tons. Belowis a sched- 
ule of the actual supply at all the depots 
in France, in terms of days. In another 
column is a statement of all oats ships “‘ad- 
vised,” together with their last Admiralty- 
reported positions at sea and the tonnage 
of their cargoes. A daily statement of all 
forage shipments is made from these sheets. 

The tragedies of the torpedo try the soul 
of the forces behind army supply. Out of 
the daily dramas of trial and tribulation 
come little epics of action, miracles of in- 
itiative and resource. There is no time for 
parley or conference. Contingencies must 
be met as they happen. Let me lay bare 
some of these episodes of efficiency that en- 
liven the life of the department. 


Episodes of Efficiency 


One night in the early months of the war 
the telephone rang in the office of the Q. 
M. G. 6 at the War Office. The colonel in 
charge took up the receiver. France was 
calling. The commandant of a large base 
supply depot said anxiously: ' 

“The German advance has made our 
three supply bases untenable. We must 
have a new port base by to-morrow and 
enue supplies to feed the expeditionary 
orce.”” 

The force then numbered nearly a quar- 
ter of a million men. 

“All right,’’ replied the colonel; ‘it shall 
be done.” 

He called up the Army Shipping Bureau, 
where there is always some one on watch. 

“Have you ten available ships?” he 
asked. 3 

“Yes,”’ was the reply. 

“Then have them all at at six 
o’clock in the morning,” was his command. 

He then rang up three supply-reserve 
depots and ordered the shipment of supplies 
to this port, special trains. At noon the 
next day the loaded vessels were on their 
way to France. It is interesting to add 
that the port used in this emergency is the 
one where the first American expeditionary 
force landed and which is now used by our 
Government. 


The Broken Hoodoo 


Sinkings always call for swift and de- 
cisive action. A ship loaded with flour for 
the forces in Mesopotamia was sunk in the 
Mediterranean. Three additional ships 
with duplicates of this cargo were all tor- 
pedoed in rapid succession. Meanwhile the 
supply of flour for General Maude’s army 
was getting dangerously low. By an ener- 
getic use of the cable enough was borrowed 
from Egypt to tide it over until the arrival 
of the fifth ship, which broke the hoodoo. 

Here is still another kind of emergency: 
Last winter a big blizzard in the Eastern 
United States congested railway traffic and 
prevented the wheat trains from getting 
into the port where the British grain ships 
load. Wheat suddenly became very scarce 
in England. The forage board, which knew 
of all available sources, bought up the 
supply and there was no discomfort. The 
men of the Q. M. G. always find a way. 

Again, one of the most important ports 
in France was blocked by the sinking of a 
ship at the mouth of the harbor. At this 
port was a base-supply depot that fed one- 
fourth of the British Army in France. To 
open a new port was impossible. Over- 
night the Quartermaster General’s depart- 
ment shifted the whole shipping scheme. 
A dozen vessels were diverted to other ports 
and the supplies rushed north on special 
trains. There was not an hour’s delay in 
the procession of food to the Front. 

So it goes. Each day brings its exactions 
and its exigencies, and likewise its com- 
pensation in the shape of victory over 
threatened disaster. The prosaic task of 
maintaining army supply becomes invested 
with a glamour of adventure no less stirring 
and romantic than the feats of the firing 
line it feeds. 

When all is said and done, War is Worry 
and Work. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles dealing with the British Supply and Trans- 
port. The second will explain the operations in 
France, from the time the food reaches the port 
until itis distributed at the Front. 
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Send your soldier 
this real 
Soldier’s Razor 


The AutoStrop Razor 


in its 
New Military Kit 


Send your soldier this razor. He will like 
it better than anything you might select. 
In its military kit it is a small flat package, 
weighing but five ounces. But more than 
all else, it is 


The only razor that sharpens its own blades 


It strops them, keeps them free from rust, 
shaves and is cleaned—all without taking 
apart. A freshly stropped blade is easier to 
shave with than a new blade. The twelve 
blades that go with the razor will give at 
least 500 fresh, clean shaves. 


The Military Kit 


Three Styles 
Khaki, pigskin 
or black leather 


} <— Trench Mirror 
: 2¥2 by 3% inches, ready for use 


To Dealers: 


Write to us for full particulars 
about our 30-day free trial offer, 


which has proved so successful. when hung up attached to case. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY 
RAZOR CO., Ltd. 
83 Duke St., Toronto, Canada 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY 
RAZOR CO. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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American Hosiery 
upremacy Established 


The shutting out of much of the foreign- 
made hosiery that flooded our markets has given 
American manufacturers a great opportunity. 
The public has become fully acquainted with 
American goods — and they have proved their 


superiority. 


The products of cheap labor, cheap materials, crude 
workmanship will no longer be tolerated at any price— 
established American brands that have won consumer con- 
fidence need never again- fear price-cutting competition 
from Germany or elsewhere. 


The American manufacturer puts his name on the 
article and stands back of it. That has not been the 
European method. 


Among the great American successes is 


Notaseme Hosiery 


For Men, Women and Children—30 cents to $1.50 per pair 
Lisle Mercerized Silk 


Seamless Hosiery as Notaseme factories make it, is 
beautiful in fit, perfect in comfort, holds its shape, seldom if 
ever wears at heel or toe—is a wonderful value. 


Since the war added demand has greatly taxed 
even increased facilities. We have difficulty at times in 
filling orders promptly. This announcement is to notify 
the trade of our every endeavor to speed up production 
without sacrificing quality. 


It further records our promise to so maintain style and 
quality that Notaseme will be the brand by which hosiery yalues 
will be judged when the international lanes of commerce are 
again opened. 


NOTASEME HOSIERY CoO., PHILADELPHIA 
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CUSTARD COMEDY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


elty it exhibits is quite subcon- 
nlike the savage, as soon as we 
.inscious of pain our whole psy- 
aanges to horror or pity. The 
iciating torture may be suffered 
tim of a mishap, and spectators 
With laughter; but once let them 
sior the evidence of pain and the 
ill stop instantly. This is a very 
‘yin the making of comedy. 

ople will not admit that a love of 
s|} inherent in us all; yet they must 
oved that little Edgar gets much 
thrill when knocking down his 


5 


ocks than he did in buildingit; he 
igs that go with a bang! I know 
that the greatest crowds always 
eath curvein an automobile race. 


>, is much greater on the straight- 
t the danger is greatest on the 
| ow if all these nice people are not 
hing for the worst, why do they 
tire? 
dielty—or let us call it impercep- 
'lin—is possessed by every child 
this tragic old world, compassion 
niequired characteristic of civiliza- 
tas to be developed all over again 
dld as it grows to maturity. How 
tider-hearted parents have been 
dind bewildered that little Edgar, 
(twenty centuries of civilized cul- 
\¢.d find pleasure in tearing butter- 
4 and squashing caterpillars! And, 
ast may seem, Angelface may not 
viituffing pussy into the ice box or 
a to dogs. 
9| thing that seems to square us off 
jlifference to the pain and humili- 
f/1e poor victim is that poetic jus- 
tally administered. The fellow 
wid the trouble invariably gets it 
nik; the most pompous dignities 
s'emessiest pies; and the proudest 
mthe most magnificent falls. 
9) upon which many comedy di- 
i] down is in not realizing that 
ai pride are serious attributes and 
t\mny in themselves, but only in 
o}pse; hence they should be regis- 
wii the utmost seriousness. If a 
n comes on the screen and either 
mce-up or by his actions announces 
e| about to be funny he loses the 
ui. His challenge is always ac- 
a1 the audience dares him to make 
aih. This defensive attitude must 
ir'7 overcome before the fellow can 
oet the faintest smile. A comic 
eg have little humor, for he has no 
7) lose; that is why tramps are 
feures. A tramp lacks both pride 
gty, and the only successful ones 
/reen are those who attempt at 
subby gentility. 
@liest film comics were composed 
u) extravagances of make-up and 
was action that were the cheapest 
7; but directors are learning— 
i/:ry slowly—that grotesque cos- 
disilly make-up are not so funny 
G played straight—or with slight 
T.on—and with the humor de- 
1 things the characters do as well 
ty they do them. If the basis of 
0 2dy is the exposure of vanity and 
ise of dignity, then it is perfectly 
Shat there can be little comedy 
ise qualities are absent. Thrills 
7 girls may entertain us, but they 
like us laugh. 


ls That Make Us Laugh 


rinsic humor possessed by inani- 
4 cts is a study in itself. A person 
ito lift up a string of sausages to 

mile. There must be some curi- 
Siation of ideas that has always 
Osausages a favorite prop for the 
lt. The popularity of spaghetti as 
n)"ovoker probably lies in the great 
it of eating it with dignity. Be- 
some strange significance, lawn 
d baby carriages are potential of 


: ector is supposed to know. 
2 props of pleasantry are the cab- 
fne and onion; while among the 
Whe jackass and the mule get the 
“ughs, though I believe the goat 
“ the strongest. 


We had a stupid director who thought 
because a Shetland pony offered such a 
tremendous contrast to a mule he could 
hitch the two together and get a lot of 
laughs. It cost us a bunch of money to 
convince this unanalytical chump that peo- 
ple regard these diminutive horses much as 
they do beautiful children; they are too 
sweet and cute to be subjected to the 
slightest indignity. Sheer beauty is never 
funny. 

One of the queerest analytical problems 
that I’ve tried to solve is the dynamic hu- 
mor possessed by fragrant cheeses. There 
is nothing so diabolically unpleasant as an 
attack upon one’s nose, for there can be 
no relief until the offense has been removed; 
yet should we, from some vantage point of 
safety, witness a whole party surrepti- 
tiously, and one by one, leaving a dining 
room with tortured faces, we should be 
consumed with mirth. So here again we 
are laughing at the mortification of our 
neighbors. 

The subject of bad smells has inspired 
no end of comic situations, and though one 
may joke about them endlessly yet they do 
not present subjects for polite analysis or 
discussion, because their origin is often 
base. Like the lilies, some of our best jokes 
have their roots in the mire. 

Another difficult problem for the thought- 
ful director is in knowing how far he may 
go in gastronomic humor without becom- 
ing offensive. When is eating funny and 
when nauseating? Often a hair divides the 
two. The beasts of the field do not offend 
when they eat like beasts, and we suffer no 
qualms when pigs make pigs of themselves; 
but human gluttony is most offensive. In 
order to make this rather ugly function so- 
cially agreeable we have cloaked it about 
with ritual and manners. But alas, all such 
cloaks are lined with jokes—or tragedies. 
When manners collapse the result is either 
comical or disgusting. 


Is Seasickness Funny? 


If the faux pas be subtle, as in the quiet 
chagrin upon the face of one who has ar- 
rived at the ice with no other tool than 
some strange instrument evidently in- 
tended for pinching asparagus, or in the 
case of a vain effort on the part of some- 
body to whom manners are unfamiliar at- 
tempting their requirements, the result may 
be highly amusing. I recall a picture of an 
ambitious parvenue who, though eating 
with her knife, handled‘the forbidden tool 
so delicately—her bejeweled little finger 
quite distended—that her ‘“‘sword swallow- 
ing’ became an artistic achievement rather 
than an offense. But at what point does 
this kind of humor turn to nausea? That 
is the test upon which many a comedian 
and director are breaking. 

One may tell with great humor of the 
perfect acoustic properties the wicked ar- 
chitect achieved in the dining room of the 
Newrich home, but to experience these tri- 
umphs when the family was resonantly eat- 
ing a heavy soup might require a very 
strong constitution. Our stomachs are 
much more sensitive than our wits. 

The same repression in technic is neces- 
sary in putting over the seasick stuff. The 
ghastly emptiness of soul that one experi- 
ences when the ship rolls him from side to 
side is one of the most dreaded things of 
life. So great is the dietary distress that 
bishops and bosons alike lose their compo- 
sure; and perfect strangers will lie upon 
each other’s bosoms and ask for the bless- 
ings of death. Nothing in all the world is 
so tragic to the victims, yet nothing is so 
funny to the fellow who still retains his 
dinner. But in the films, should the dis- 
comfort of the invalid become too explosive 
the picture becomes nauseating. The 
greatest fun is registered before the victim 
has admitted his illness and while he is 
still struggling with his soul and stomach 
to maintain his usual dignity and compo- 
sure. After the fall, and the creature has 
become utterly shameless, he’s more to be 
pitied than laughed at. 

It is a strange thing that the story teller 
may go way beyond us in picturing such 
scenes. as I have suggested without the 
slightest offense. He may tell tales of ac- 
tive mal de mer and recount in detail the 
table manners of some boor; but should we 
depict one-half his tale our patrons would 
grow white round the gills. 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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HAT better gift than the gift of 

genial warmth, of superb style 
and wondrous serviceability — for that 
motor friend, some member of the 
family, or yourself >—a handsome, 
durable Motorweave Robe. 


A wide array of tasteful colors and 
patterns; a woolen fabric peculiar to 
itself; a reinforced double weave; a 
softness and pliancy that bespeak 
quality and comfort—these serve to 
make your Motorweave gift a wise 
one—useful and appreciated. 


And the beauty and utility will en- 
dure, for each Motorweave Robe is 
mill-washed and mill-shrunk—non- 
shrinkable, re-washable—always a 
robe to be proud of. 


Plenty of tuck-in. The extra large 
60x80 inch size takes care of that. 
And so genuinely good throughout 
that every Motorweave Robe is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction for automobile use. 


And the price for all this is but $6.75, 
due to tremendous output and country- 
wide popularity. 


Illustrated color-plate catalog of Motorweave and other 
Wallace & Smith Motor Robes sent free on request. 
Attractive proposition awaits dealers. Ask us about it. 


THE WALLACE & SMITH COMPANY 
LA PORTE, IND. 
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This Hand-Warmer Makes A Fine Christmas Present 


When winter winds blow and ice and sleet cover the ground it’s pretty 
cold motoring unless your hands are protected. Steer Warms enable you 
to drive in comfort. With them you can drive in zero weather—your 
hands will never become cold. Steer Warms give out an even heat suffi- 
cient to keep the hands warm no matter what the temperature. Steer 
Warms keep the blood circulating freely in your fingers and hands. 
When you keep the hands warm you keep the body warm. Warm hands 
and body ward off colds. Steer Warms make for health. They also 


make for safety, because when fingers are limber you can grip the steer- 
ing wheel better and there is less chance of accident. Steer Warms are 
a remarkable device, tested and proven and guaranteed. They have — 
been on the market for several years, and there are thousands of satis- 
fied users. Steer Warms make an excellent Xmas present. They really 
are ‘‘different.’’ Give your husband, wife, brother, sister or friend 
who runs a car a pair of Steer Warms this Xmas. It’s sure enough 
comfort for a ‘‘driver’’ and will give pleasure and delight for years, 


Keep Hands Warm 
While Driving 


e Inferior in- 
Insist On The fringements of 


Steer Warms consist of two 


Description neat leather-covered copper A Testimonial 


HOE: 


carpe en 


A Boon to 
Truck Drivers 


Put Steer Warms on 
your trucksand save 
the time your men 
lose in warming 
hands on cold days. 
Keep their hands 
limber so they can 
work quicker and 
easier. There will be 
less liability to ac- 
cident too. 


grips, one for each hand, which lace onto the steering wheel 
at any place convenient for driving. Steer Warms are heated 
by electricity from storage batteries or magneto. Con- 
nected like your spot light, they use only half the current of 
the headlights. They operate on same principle as an electric 
heating pad. Special resistance wires are cleverly arranged 
between two copper plates in such a way that a very small 
current is sufficient to keep the grips warm. After a certain 
heat Steer Warms will get no hotter, but retain an even tem- 
perature. They are simple, neat and efficient. 


After the initial cost there is 
No Expense no expense. There is no cost 
of maintenance. Steer Warms only use one-half the current 
necessary for electric headlights. Steer Warms are easy 
to attach. They can be put on in ten minutes. There are 
no bolts or screws, or holes to bore. Lace on—wire up— 
that’s all. They are very simple—nothing to get out of order. 


Genuine Steer Warms Steer Warmsare 

sometimes of- 
fered to those who want a hand-warmer. Insist on the 
genuine Steer Warms. They use less current and will 
give more heat. The only device that protects the heat- 
ing element, thus insuring continuous service. 


5 e We absolutely and 
5-Year Guarantee: Hy ae 


antee Steer Warms. The best workmanship and highest 
grade material are combined in them. Steer Warms are 
guaranteed against burn-out for five years. Above all, 
if they are not exactly as claimed, return them and get 
your money back. 


Order Now For Christmas 45°°% 
he hasn’t Steer Warms will send prepaid upon receipt 


of price. For all Gasoline Cars, $7.50 
P - q (in Canada, $11.00) 
FIC€S* 4 Special for Ford Cars, $5.00 


(in Canada, $7.25) 


Interstate Electric Co., New Orleans, La, 

Gentlemen: —I drove my car from 
Bloomington, IIll., to Columbus, Ohio, 
leaving Jan. 2nd, arriving in Columbus 
the night of the 3rd, nearly 400 miles, 
with weather slightly above zero. 

I drove an open car. The only heat 
I had was your Steer Warms. I was not 
at all cold during the trip; in fact, 
enjoyed it more than I did the same 
trip in the summer, as I was not both- 
ered with the dust, etc. 

Steer Warms remove all the discom- 
forts of winter driving and I can not 
speak too highly of them. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed): J. B. HAVILAND, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Display Steer Warms 
Dealers and tell yourcustomers 
about them. They will appreciate your 


calling attention to this wonderful com- 
fort-giver. Write for proposition. 


(Ask for descriptive circular) 


leco Manifold Plug 


Starts Ford Quick On Cold Days 


In cold weather this plug starts the car at once. It puts a hot vaporized mixture into the 
cylinders and the engine goes immediately. It starts the engine anywhere quick. Saves 
time and trouble. One of the most useful devices ever put out to be used on a Ford car. 
The Ieco Manifold Plug also primes the engine from the seat, detects carburetor troubles, 
and removes carbon from the cylinders. It also saves 25% on your gasoline bill by letting 
in more air to carburetor. Nothing to get out of order. Ford cars require 6 dry cells. 
Guaranteed for two years. If not as claimed will refund money. Ask your dealer or will 
send prepaid. Price, $5.00. In Canada $7.25 
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Interstate Electric Co. 
361 Baronne Street 
New Orleans 
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(Continued from Page 49) 
ye are still many directors who do 
show this; to them gargling soup is pic- 
funny, and some even see amuse- 
yin a mouse jumping into the open 
111 of a snoring man. 
4h films should be stopped by the 
i|, fire and health departments, acting 
witely and in unison. And to prove 
-\nate cruelty it is my firm belief that 
such director should be compelled to 
ery foot of his nauseating film. 
there I go myself—intolerant of the 
/fellow’s sense of humor. Who am I? 
ripslam too nice! For I am every day 
<distressingly conscious that there are 
ple who enjoy scenes of revolting 

jess. It is a terrible admission, but 
‘vn little Fauntleroys are not at all 
ed at these offensive gastronomics. 
jd will clap his little hands with joy at 
eture of disgusting feeding. They do 
rlaat the present King of England, 
ea very little prince, had a right royal 
p| te for caterpillars. A sense of diet- 
rseency, like other civilized triumphs, 
a) acquired human characteristic, but 
:/et that most of us really acquire it is 
‘int directors should not forget. 
, things one wears are tremendously 
ytant in comedy. It was Carlyle who 
indly proved that it is the clothes 
jiake the man; that Emperor William, 
ssmming at Coney, would be indistin- 
sible from a truck driver. Clothes, 
wthan any other human accompani- 
1 proclaim status; and with status 
mall the dignities and vanities there- 
tioertaining. That is why clothes are 
(tially funny. The least emphasis upon 
betrays their vanities and they be- 
nabsurd; this is particularly true of 
dnd trousers. To put a kelly on the 
of a creature who claims to be made 
t) image of God is in itself a heavenly 
‘¢ Stop for a moment and analyze a 
we and a tile—pots!—both of them. 
te do not realize how intrinsically ab- 
‘jhey are until we put one on a horse, 

an gently exaggerate them: on our- 
vi The attempted dignity and utter 
of Chaplin’s hat sitting atop his 
f hair is what makes it so ludicrous. 
s temporarily blind us to the humor 
but when the styles become passé, 
we laugh at the hats of yesterday! 
trousers! Surely they were de- 
y Puck as mortal jokes. The ab- 
of all beauty in the male pant is 
trated by its utter uselessness in the 
its. Covering up every line of human 
the king of beasts might possibly 
the great cylindrical sheaths about 
give him a Doric base out of all 
to his torse and roof. I do not 
er seeing a bit of sculpture wherein 
d the human tile or bowler, and I 
only a sense of propriety—or the 
forbade the omission of the trou- 
he only ways artists have been able 
elephantine effect of our nether 
| is by adding some six or eight 
to the bottom, so that the cloth 
drapery and falls in folds and fes- 
out the feet. If our bronze states- 
uld ever step from their pedestals 
would no doubt trip on their. pro- 
pantaloons; yet these additions are 
‘saved their images from looking 
half of a comedy elephant. 


> 
, 


ante 


. Comedy in Whiskers 


all human embellishments that 
selves to humor whiskers are the 
tful. When it comes to character- 
mufis” are our stock in trade. 
beards of respectability, stability 
ecclesiastical ivy, short tooth- 
aches of the efficiency fellows, 
nsas goatees, genial blond kellys, 
med chaunceys of big business, 
muffs of the young physicians, 
lack waxed lip-brow of the foreign 
p. There is an endless variety 
Strange growths, and a joke is 
in every foliage. 
orned virgin growths observed 
and patriarchal old men are not 
they are the work of God; it is 
breaks in and attempts to add 
utility that the fun begins. It is 
tricate and amazing designs in 
pe gardening that the most viva- 
Imor lies. For besides adding the 
of formal planting to the rooster’s 
pulchritude these furcultures 
h them the signs and symbols of 
dignity and place in the social 
ho ever saw a motorman in 
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chaunceys, for instance? And thisis just the 
point—whiskers are absolutely dependent 
upon clothes to produce the effect sought. 
Every muff has its own sartorial coefficient, 
and these must never be mixed. The seduc- 
tive little mustache of the handsome villain 
would never do on the minister; and a 
burglar wearing the honest brush of the 
Iowa farmer could work unmolested by the 
police, for it is absurd to think that any 
man so decorated would be horrid enough 
to burgle. 

If one wishes to analyze the decorative 
humor of whiskers seriously no better labo- 
ratory can be found than a Turkish bath. 
Here is one place where the accompanying 
symbols of clothes are entirely absent; the 
gorgeous frame with the deceptive shadow 
box is gone, and men are reduced to one 
common denominator—their whiskers 
alone proclaiming their class and status. 
And alas, when stripped of all sartorial ac- 
companiment, the poor old muffs become 
ridiculous. They say that the employees, 
of the Turkish baths have to be changed 
every so often lest they become hysterical. 

I have said that the lower animals never 
laugh, but it is hard to believe that the 
fishes at the beach do not grin at the bearded 
mermen from the city. For a long luxuri- 
ant beard in a one-piece bathing suit to 
claim imagery with God! Surely this is a 
cosmic joke at which all creatures should 
be permitted to laugh. What more gro- 
tesque caricature on God’s masterpiece 
than a skinny little family man prancing 
up the sand and trying to uphold the sad 
dignity of a huge walrus mustache on his 
sagging upper lip! The excessive beauty 
of the attitudinizing young men on the 
beach would be much too cloying were it 
not for the less beautiful ladies and the 
comic relief of the whiskered men. 


A Highbrow Slapstick Writer 


Sheer beauty is hard to ridicule; chil- 
dren, flowers and pretty girls have little 
place in our kind of comedy—except as at- 
mosphere; and there are many humble and 
sincere characters it would be profane to 
josh. But there are others that lend them- 
selves—some quite unwillingly—to our sin- 
ister purposes. After all, the jokesmith 
must have materials out of which he pounds 
his jokes. All those characters that the 
world has it in for, like capitalists and 
mothers-in-law, are always popular comedy 
material, but one must not make too much 
fun of those things that the world loves, 
such as devoted motherhood and romantic 
youth. Our favorite goats are the police, 
constables and sheriffs; in fact all officers 
of the law, including judges, politicians, 
school-teachers, and all others who are sym- 
bols of exalted status, power and dignity. 
Our comedy consists largely in pricking 
bubbles—showing up the false dignities 
and shallow vanities of our fellow men. I 
think the reason there are twice as many 
men as women in the comic pictures is that 
the men are twice as silly in their pompos- 
ity and sense of importance as the women, 
and consequently have twice as far to fall. 

These then are the colors and the brushes 
with which our comic reels are painted, but 
before showing how they are mixed into a 
good three-part Climax Comedy I must 
tell something of the supreme artist of our 
studio. Many folks believe that rough 
comedy is written by roughnecks; that no 
educated or well-bred man would stoop to 
the ignoble task of constructing buffoon- 
eries for the hoi polloi. It will be surprising 
news to nice people that the boss is really 
one of their class or perhaps even a higher 
one, for in France he is a Master of Arts, 
in England a Doctor, and if he wishes he 
may Ph.D. all over Moscow. Think of a 
jokesmith knowing all about Babylon and 
Nineveh! Yet such knowledge is valuable 
even in this flippant business. Often when 
one of the staff comes running in with a 
new joke the boss’ mind harks back to 
some cuneiform bricks he read one time, 
and then he listens charitably. 

Do not think from this that all the slap- 
stick comedy is written by college faculties; 
the truth is that much of its parentage is 
not at all high-browed. It is sheer physical 
cowardice that stops me from telling how 
and by what kind of fellows so much of our 
comedy is written. Though I think rather 
lightly of their art, I have a profound re- 
spect for their records in the prize ring. 
Anyway a story of their efforts would lack 
structure and information, for their films 
are built without the slightest understand- 
ing of what they are doing. The success of 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Waterman's 


HE appre- 
ciation of a re- 
hable fountain pen was 

never greater. Wherever 

this pen goes it is ready for use. 
The activity of the times, the 
demand for efficiency and the 
elimination of waste make 
Waterman’s Ideal the best gift 
of today. Itis desirable,suitable 
and sensible. Convenient to 


buy and easy to send. Wher- 
ever it goes it pleases because 
its quality and usefulness are 
immediately recognized. 


deal 


Fountain Pen J/ 


JOR those to whom you wish to 
give something that combines 
good taste, beauty and utility, 

select Waterman’s Ideals. For gifts at 

home, at the office, at the club, abroad 
or anywhere— for men in the Army 
or Navy, for school children, for profes- 
sional people, for housewives, for busi- 
nessmen, for yourself—a genuine Water- 
man’s Ideal is one that will give pleas- 
ure and good service for years to come. 
We show here a very few of the many designs, sizes and finishes 


made to meet the world-wide requirements. Prices $2.50, $4.00, 
$5.00 up to $50.00. Fully guaranteed. 


Be sure that the Waterman’s Ideal trademark (as 
shown above) is on the pen you buy, whether it be a 
Self-Filling, Safety, or Regular type. 


If necessary, exchanged to suit any handwriting after Christmas. 


Sold at the Best Retail Stores 
Illustrated Gift Folder mailed on request 
L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 
24 School St., Boston 115 So. Clark St., Chicago 
17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
179 St. James St., Montreal Kingsway, London 
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Dollars Made and Eyesight Saved 


by Better Lighting 


AD lighting knocks holes in production. It multiplies 

spoilage. It reduces the workman’s speed and destroys 
his precision. To the employer it brings a money-loss 
many times greater than the entire cost of his lighting. 
In many cases you need save only 30 seconds in an hour 
to pay the entire lighting cost! 


And what the worker loses can not be measured in 
money. Bad lighting enormously increases his chances of 
accident. It puts a strain upon his eyes that leads to 
permanently weakened vision! 


Why, then, is wrong lighting tolerated in any factory, shop or mill? 
Because lighting, like health, has usually to become intolerable before 
it gets attention. 


The lighting of your plant may be very much worse than you 
think it is. Illuminating practice has reached new ground in only 
three or four years—since the invention of the MAZDA C lamp. 
So much so that many a lighting installation is obsolete that is not 
so very old. 


In such case complete revision is an economy as well as a needed 
welfare measure. 


Without a penny’s increase in your lighting bill, the NATIONAL 
MAZDA C Lamp gives nearly twice the light of the older types of 
MAZDA—between five and six times the light of carbon lamps. 


You will recognize the MAZDA C by its twisted-wire filament in 
a long-necked gas-filled bulb. 


For service in selecting the proper sizes and determining the best 
manner of installation for your purposes, we shall gladly refer you to 
our local agent or enlist for you the aid of our Engineering Department. 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of General Electric Co., 38 Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Greater Production 
in the Factory 
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coll It’s Easier to Retain Good Vision 
than Regain It 


a HE effects of wrong lighting at home are as marked as in the 

7 factory — and perhaps even more common. There are all the 

% same symptoms! Slower work. More mistakes. Greater chance 

a of cuts and burns and falls. And vicious eyestrain that surely will 
ee ’ | impair your vision. 


. In a gloomy house there is less entertaining of friends; less compan- 

oe) aE ionship. Reading and writing and sewing—all the things you occupy 

—S yourself with in leisure hours— add to your weariness instead of provid- 
; a ing relaxation. You can not rest when you are straining to see! 


ee ant: ti There are no arguments in favor of a poorly lighted home—not even 
fae NEES IS a alas that of economy. For you can get the tripled light of NATIONAL 
MAZDA lamps without increasing your current cost. 


« Use NATIONAL MAZDAS in every socket throughout the house. 
oa Replace the smaller lamps with brighter ones. Have light in every 
corner. Buy your lamps; five at a time, in the handy Blue Carton 
where you see it displayed. Let the lamp man advise about sizes— 
he’ll help you get the most light for yourmoney. NATIONAL LAMP 
WORKS of General Electric Co., 38 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Easier Vision 
at Home 


COLUMBIA 
MAZDA—nol the name of a thing but the mark of a Service 
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The Appreciated Gift 


—a gift that combines comfort and a touch 
of luxury yet embodies that thoro usefulness which 
should characterize all gifts at this time. 


Everwear is the ideal hosiery for 


Each Member of the Family 


It has a// the desirable qualities you seek in 
hosiery—good appearance, exceptional durability and 
genuine comfort. Still more important, the Everwear 
way of knitting insures permanence of shape which 
means that Everwear Hosiery looks right and feels 
comfortable to the very last. It represents the utmost 
in hosiery satisfaction. 


Made in medium and light weights; in 
black, white and all popular shades; 
in pure thread silk, lisle and cotton. 


Buy It by the Box 


On sale at most department 
stores and haberdashers’. If YOUR 
store does not sell Everwear, write us 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Everwear Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Continued from Page 51) 
the Climax label simply shows that brains 
applied even to such a low-browed enter- 
prise as film comedy may give it, at least, 
financial dignity. 

The strangest institution in this world is 
the scenario department of a comedy stu- 
dio. Not to this day have I grown wise to 
its weird workings—if one may call such 
antics work and such workings wisdom. 
I shall attempt but a sketchy synopsis, for 
should I tackle the full continuity it would 
read like the annals of a madhouse. 

I first observed that of the four or five 
individuals who made up the staff not one 
ever wrote a line or to my knowledge read 
any of the submitted scripts. It seems that 
once upon a time, a long, long while ago, 
the Climax employed two high-grade, high- 
priced scenario readers to go through the 
comic literature that came to us in show- 
ers. They say that one of the readers be- 
came so morbid and melancholy that he 
shot four of our best comedians and then 
went home and killed his wife and seven 
children with an ax. Heis now writing The 
Masked Monster serial for the Eureka— 
sixty-four episodes of terrible crime. The 
other poor fellow was one day found dying 
of convulsions in his office. When they 
laid him out the undertaker pried from 
his death grip the only funny story that 
had come to the studio through the mails. 
That one story cost the company two per- 
fectly good men and their salaries for two 
years, so the department was discontinued. 
Now no scenarios get beyond the office boy; 
he returns them all. No doubt we have 
thus lost a treasure or two, but the fishing 
is so poor that it does not justify its cost. 

“What is the trouble, Mr. Hammond?” 
I asked. ‘‘We certainly are a humorous 
nation—at least we all think we are. Every- 
one has humorous experiences and ——’”’ 

“Quite true,” interrupted the boss, “but 
there isn’t one man in a hundred who can 
relate them humorously. A fellow goes to 
a chamber-of-commerce banquet and after 
laughing his head off at a good story by a 
booster from Waco rushes home to share 
his amusement with his wife. She listens 
patiently to the tale’s unfolding; then 
bursts into tears, thinking that her poor 
Harry isn’t well—or something. He, in 
turn, of course thinks she is just like every 
other woman and can’t see a joke, The 
divorcee courts are cluttered with incom- 
patibles of humor. It is really astonishing 
how few people can tell a joke right; one 
drools along until it is tiresome; another, 
in his anxiety to get to the point, cuts it too 
short; another stresses the wrong thing; 
and then how many start and never finish! 
‘Gee, I wish I could tell it as I heard it!’ 
or ‘I’m afraid I’ma bit twisted, but say, it’ 8 
a scream; I’ll get Billy to tell it to you.’ 
The experiences of our fellow countrymen 
may be funny enough to themselves, but 
somewhere along the typewriter the point 
is lost, and by the time they reach us in the 
form of scenarios one would regard their 
adventures as drab and commonplace.” 


True but Not Funny 


To show that personal participation in 
a joke is the most important factor to its 
appreciation, four-fifths of the submissions 
we received began this way: “The follow- 
ing is an actual occurrence that happened 
to me one day in a department store’’; or 
“we have the funniest old man in our post 
office who keeps the whole town amused 
with his sayings.’’ So important do many 
people regard the actual truth of their 
tales that they offer to have them verified 
in any way we wish. 

Plot and situation are usually the rocks 
upon which our writers flatten out; if the 
things they tell were as funny as the way 
they tell them there would be much hope. 
Oh, the number of bright letters that end 
with bad scenarios! I recall one from a 
chap whose plot was very trite but whose 
thoughtfulness in economical production 
was delicious. ‘‘My characters,”’ said he, 
“‘are wrecked on a desert island, and the 
hero is pursued by—well, any animals that 
are handy to the director.’”’ At the end he 
has the villain die of -“‘heart disease, apo- 
plexy—or whatever films best.” 

Now the truth is, film comedy is talked 
and not written! The boss does most of 
the talking, but in order to have something 
to talk against he has employed a bunch 
of case-hardened old gagsmiths, over whom 
it is practically impossible to put anything 
new. The making of a joke to them is no 
more than trying to build a new kind of 
house out of the same old blocks. Of all 
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The Hokum 
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? Children x 

. welcome the very “ 

sight of an Irish Mail. No 
' ader—it keeps them busy 
if ie good, fresh air and the act \ 
of propelling serves to 
= build up the system. 
The Irish Mail is attrac- 
tively painted and such exclu- \ 4 
sive features as tangent spoke | | 
wheels, extra roomy seat, protected [| 
gears, assure you of complete vehicle 
Satisfaction. 


Look for the Name /, 
“IRISH MAIL” on seat / / 


It protects you from imitations. / , 
If your dealer cannot supply /_ 
you, write us. & 
HILL-STANDARD CO, 
17 Irish Mail Ave. 
Anderson, Ind. , 
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K.S PECAN NUTS 
Direct to Consumer 

aaa New crop,wild grown, 

delicious, nutritious, 

highest energy value. 


10 Ib. Carton - $3.00 
20 Ib. Carton - $5.75 


Above prices f. o. b. 
Coleman, Texas. 


Shipments made via 
ar express, charges col- 
an erwise directed. 234 Ib. trialorder $1.00 post- 
ost office in the United States. Remember 
: a send him the $1.00 package. Mail us your 
dress; we'll do the rest. Remit with order. 


{ORADO PECAN COMPANY, Coleman, Texas 
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or expressed a desire to see a battleship 
pursue the villain up the San Fernando 
Boulevard, Goggin could arrange matters. 
For three glorious years Goggin was per- 
mitted to break every physical law of God 
or man; but now, alas, his greatest liberty 
is to angle the camera so that the chase 
appears to be uphill. Goggin’s eclipse was 
a mechanical fall of his own making. He 
had done so many marvelous things that 
after a while the crowd ceased to marvel; 
a ten-thousand-dollar thrill would be 
greeted with a raising of an eyebrow. 

But Goggin naturally blames the boss. 
“Why, dammitall, I made this studio. 
Every joint in the country was sendin’ out 
scouts and hirin’ spies to break in here to 
see how we did our tricks. Who invented 
that submarine stuff and the cyclorama 
chase? I did. I made this here studio 
famous; but who gets the credit, huh? 
And what is he? A nut, I tell yeh! He’s 
gone and cut out all this mechanical stuff 
and hired a lotta putty-faced girls. What 
chance is there in a dump like this for 
ability?” 

The impish wisdom of the boss is seen 
in the fact that he does not entirely dis- 
courage the disloyalty of his crew. ‘‘The 
hollow sycophantic laughter of the actors 
and stage hands when I am framing a gag 
is not very stimulating; but when this 
bunch of highbinders begins to get sar- 
castic and insulting, the challenge to make 
them laugh is irresistible.” 

Every day at ten the jokesmiths are sup- 
posed to meet in the outer office for instruc- 
tions or consultation, and every day at ten 
they each and all comment on the alleged 
fact that the boss is a dead one. Suddenly 
the door of the padded cell opens and out 
he comes. 

“Boys,” he says, “‘I’ve just got hold of 
a stork and a couple of ostriches; see what 
you can do with them.” 


A Plot for an Ostrich 


With that the door slams and the sce- 
nario department of the Climax Comedy 
Company is sent forth to evolve side- 
pears gags from three perfectly strange 

irds. 

Bean and Peters stay in their seats and 
begin a violent and profane discussion of 
storks and ostriches. Goggin beats it to 
the ostrich farm to observe the habits of 
the birds, while Keating goes out on the 
lot to visit from set to set, never giving the 
subject further thought. Why waste time 
thinking, when hokum is spontaneous stuff, 
made while the actors are cutting capers? 
Shaner, sullen and alone, beats it to the 
beach, where he sits all afternoon making 
faces at the sand crabs and thinking low 
comedy. 

It would be utterly impossible to give 
a coherent account of the meeting of the 
staff at four o’clock, whereat the syndi- 
cated humor of the feathered actors is laid 
before the boss. A complete transcript of 
the proceedings would sound like the pho- 
nographie ravings of poor old John Mc- 
Cullough; but out of the mad din will 
gradually emerge a gag that will inspire the 
boss to wondrous dramatic heights. 

One of the ornithologists may remark 
that an ostrich will eat anything from a 
bale of alfalfa to an alarm clock. Instantly 
the boss is struck with the divine afflatus. 
Leaving the riotous staff insulting one an- 
other, he rushes into the padded cell with 
Miss Harvey and dictates: ‘‘Banker loses 
watch; young teller, in love with daughter, 
accused; girl believes him innocent; re- 
calls visit to ostrich farm with father and 
guesses that ostrich stole watch; confides 
to keeper and they round up all the os- 
triches; they listen with their ears to the 
breast of each bird to hear which one ticks; 
guilty ostrich discovered; keeper apolo- 
gizes to girl, then climbs on fence and whis- 
pers something into the ear of the hungry 
ostrich; title: ‘He asks the bird in Ostrich- 
Hungarian to give up watch’; bird does 
so; get effect of watch coming up neck by 
back-cranking on ostrich swallowing an 
orange.” And so on for hours until he has 
all his gags hooked together and his simple 
plot developed. No, nice people, it is not 
high-browed; but, at that, the clown has 
always been the highest priced artist in the 
circus. 

The New York office has sent out no end 
of efficiency experts to learn, if possible, 
how we did business—but none of them 
ever returned. Several have been found 
wandering the streets, gibbering to them- 
selves; one, ashamed of his inefficiency, 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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deal Winter Equipment 


(==)| HANKS to the energy 

eel and ingenuity of 
American motor car 
pees] builders, the automo- 
e season in this country is 
‘w twelve months long. 


hs overcome every handicap 
iiposed by the calendar. 


it while shelter and comfort 
ainst weather and cold have 
en ably provided, tire equip- 
ent for winter still demands 
ereful attention. 


Pr the finest car interior or 
te most efficient motor are of 
litle avail, if traction is lacking 
0 if safety is imperiled. 


h motorists who wish from 
fleir cars this winter the 
adest possible satisfaction, 
v2 earnestly recommend 
bod year All-Weather Tread 
yd Tires. 


ude from the staunch and 
Ewerful character of the car- 
Css of these tires, their All- 
\eather Tread design is of itself 
t:mendously important. 


f; will be seen in the illustra- 
ton, this design is composed 
¢ large blocks which overlap 


C-cumferentially, presenting a 
| 


Ss 


continuous ground contact, 
saving car vibration and tire 
strain. 


This symmetrical placing of the 
blocks insures the car’s running 
smoothly, and without the 
slightest tendency toward zig- 
zag or side-thrust. 


Perhaps you have noticed that 
on Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread Tires the projections are 
sharp-edged and keen. 


These sharp projections have 
no tendency to slide over slip- 
pery surfaces; on the contrary, 
they cut deep and grip tight. 


In snow and mud, in climbing 
out of car tracks, in starting 
and stopping, they dig in and 
cling, giving positive traction 
on almost every surface. 


The diamond-shaped blocks 
always present a right angle to 
the direction of side-slip; 
against skidding they hold frm 
and true. 


The All-Weather design on 
Goodyear Cord Tires is 
formed by a pattern of added 
rubber, the usual tread thick- 
ness is preserved under the 


blocks. 


This extra tread thickness is 
highly resistant to puncture; 
the necessity of attempting tire 


changes with numbed fingers 
is agreeably remote. 


Tread cuts also are less numer- 
ous with the All-WeatherTread, 
as the blocks turn aside many 
objects that would penetrate a 
plain surface. 


And over and above the several 
advantages mentioned, the All- 
Weather Tread pays for itself 
in additional mileage. 


The wheels of your car should 
wear Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread Cord Tires this winter, 
as insurance against skidding, 
lost traction and fuel waste. 


Goodyear Ribbed Tread 
Cords on the front wheels will 
hold the car to the circle of 
turning and make direction 
sure 


In whatever service you use 
Goodyear All-Weather ‘Tread 
@ord) lites, whethegin. the 
warm South or the frozen 
North, you will find them 
superior in comfort, stamina, 
economy and endurance. 


Their quality makes them 
higher-priced —and Jezzer. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 
““Tire Saver’’ Accessories are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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Give Him a Sturdy Chain 


One that lives up to its name for strength 
yet is so handsome in appearance. 
He'll be proud of it as long as he owns it, for 
there’s a lifetime of wear in | 


STURDY Cl 


You can’t choose wrong if your choice is a Sturdy and 
the instant he sees the mark “J. F.S.S.” his face will tell 


you how much he appreciates your gift. 


Ask your jeweler to show you his assortment of Sturdy 
Chains and you will find one “just right for him”. 


J..F. Sturdy’s Sons Co. 


Established Over 50 Years 
ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 55) 
left. a note expressing a preference for cre- 
mation; and the police are dragging the 
Los Angeles Riverfor another. A comedy 
studio is no place for the efficiency fel- 
lows; they don’t understand us and we are 
not very strong for them. 

Not even the mental agility of the boss 
could possibly direct in detail the many 
stories that are always under production 
at the C. C. C., so a director must be 
chosen; and much depends upon his selec- 
tion. One man excels with burlesque, an- 
other with mechanical mishaps, one with 
quieter comedy, and some are just plain 
hokum hicks. 

With much of our comedy the least 
important participants are the members of 
the cast. Ex-prize fighters and acrobats 
are used for the most violent scenes, and 
pretty girls will supply ample beauty with- 
out benefit of wit. The stage comedians, 
almost without exception, fail utterly at 
our studio, and when we develop a favorite 
from our own crowd and he gets chesty and 
leaves he is likely to fail under a lesser 
genius than the boss. It may sound cruel 
and mean to say it, but the average extra 
man looks down with great artistic con- 
tempt upon the average comedy actor. 
Good comedy, of the Climax kind, is largely 
a matter of the boss, the director and, in 
the case of mechanical mishaps, the camera 
man. 

This is not to say that there are no ar- 
tists among the actors. There are a few 
whose personality and wit will entertain, 
even with a poor story; but one could 
count such men on the fingers of one hand. 
The great army of rough-and-tumble hooli- 
gans of the comics may be artists with 
their mitts or possess the artistic ability 
to sit upon their own heads, but dramati- 
cally it is doubtful if many of them could 
put over the line ‘‘The carriage awaits, 
m’lord,’”’ without muffing. And that line 
marks the lowest rung on the dramatic 
ladder. 

In all likelihood I shall have my head 
punched for these crool words, for since 
prize fighting has become de trop in our 
best cities the denizens of the squared 
circle have flocked into the movies—and 
nine-tenths of them have landed at the 
comedy studios. Why, heaven only knows; 
for I have been unable to determine that 
broken noses or cauliflower ears are funny 
in themselves. To be fair to the comedy 
actor, however, one must admit that- he 
earns his salary more sincerely than do the 
hams of the drams. Considering the man- 
ual labor and the physical pain of a come- 
dian’s job his pay is quite inadequate. 

The technic of comedy-falls is painful 
enough to acquire, but the physical indig- 
nity of being dragged through a sewer on a 
rope or the mortuary hazard of driving a 
breakaway automobile through a freight 
train is a stunt that few hams could ac- 
complish. Our men may not be great act- 
ors, but they are heroes. I have never 
heard a suggestion for a picture, howsoever 
hazardous, that we hadn’t the men to 
make it. 


Rough on Dollar Atmospheres 


One of our best stuntsters was a chap who 
used to skid an automobile all over an oiled 
street or ride a motorcycle through the 
side of a breakaway brick building or off 
the end of a long pier. Every artist has 
an ultimate ambition; this was his: He 
wished to make a chase picture on a roller 
coaster at the beach, in which he would 
pursue the car on his motorcycle, eighty 
miles an hour, up and down and round the 
corners, and then overtake the villain at a 
breakaway curve that would shoot both car 
and motorcycle from the highest point on 
the coaster far out into the ocean. That 
would no doubt have been some thrill, but 
alas and alack! a day before he could ac- 
complish this glory the poor fellow was 
killed in the gentle pastime of taking his 
girl—tandem—to the beach. 

It is needless to say that we have had 
many accidents, but usually when they 
were least expected. Only this morning 
one of our best men had all his front teeth 
removed when a fellow artist kicked him 
in the mouth. In the big thrills we use 
only professional acrobats and steeplejacks. 
There are many stunts, moreover, the 
safety of which depends entirely upon the 
agility of the performer. For instance: a 
chap pursued by cops runs out on a steel 


beam, slides nine stories to the street and | 


drops through the breakaway top of a pass- 
ing automobile. We have men who are 


ences get is in figuring out our tric 


perfectly willing to take the lo 
1s a squeamish job to time t 
so that its passing will synchr 
arrival of the descending come¢ 
There are some directors. 
have their characters appear 
afraid that they refuse to 
of a coming cataclysm. The r 
achieves a jolly spontaneity, | 
ception is wickedly cruel. I kne 
rector, at another studio, who hac 
put on all the seats of a sight-seej 
and when the crowded car, fil 
comic rubbernecks, was sp: 
a wire was cut and they y 
backward into the stregee 
badly hurt, but after all 
“dollar atmospheres, ” so it 
And think how much chea: 
having to pay professional d; 
dollars a day! : 
There are other discomfort; 
of the comedy hams—such a 
spire through heavy grease 
ing in Eskimo parts with the 
at one-0-six. Earthquakes are not 
greater pain than some celluloid jo 
Yet, after all, the dangerous th 
foolish business, for the fans do not 
in their reality anyway. So much | 
is so transparently trick pho’ 
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@ CREAMED CHICKEN alaking * 


@ WELSH RAREBIT 
O° LOBSTER a/a NEWBURG 
READY TO HEAT AND SERVE 


At all Good Grocers. Recipe Book Free 
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should it be denied? The trouble with nice 
people is their belief that if one doesn’t like 
what they like he is a toad. They are the 
ones who are always deploring pretty girls 
on necaeae covers, and boosting Botti- 
celli. 

We aim to please everybody, but it 
can’t be done at one and the same time. 
“The only film I ever saw that offended 
nobody,” says the boss, ‘‘was a picture of 
the mint, showing how money is made.” 

The heaviest crosses we have to carry are 
the bromidic critiques perpetually supplied 
us by our pleasure-loving countrymen who 
believe we are all wrong and would make 
much better comedies if we did or didn’t do 
certain things. If we had a perfect under- 
standing of the sense of humor maybe we 
would not write our ribaldries in custard; we 
only know what our brothers laugh at, and 
that knowledge is worth a pile in the box 
office. 

The boss and I were soup-and-fishing 
last week when a charming young matron 
piped up with that dear old question: ‘‘Do 
you think the throwing of custard pie is 
really funny, Mr. Hammond?” 

““Yes,”” he replied, “just so long as it 
hits the innocent bystander and not the 
person it was aimed at.” 

Then this from the secretary of the 
Drama League: ‘“‘And will you never give 
up that silly chase at the end, where people 
upset apple carts and things?”’ 

*“My dear lady,” replied the poor badg- 
ered boss, “the upsetting of apple carts 
will be funny until people cease to laugh at 
the misfortunes of others.” 

And then, as though the gods had or- 
dered it, an awkward maid dropped a piece 
of cracked ice down the low-corsaged back 
of the drama lady. And you may believe 
it or not, but all those perfectly nice people 
howled with laughter. I have a queer feel- 
ing that there was collusion between the 
maid and the boss. He is capable of just 
such delicious humor. 

. 


Back to Real Comedy 


But in comedy, as in everything else, one 
must go ahead or die, and I have noticed 
the boss showing unmistakable signs of 
fatigue for our violences. But it took Miss 
Harvey to formulate his plans for the fu- 
ture. After one particularly stormy night 
in the projection room the three of us went 
into conference in the padded cell, the mid- 
night calm making us all acute to the tor- 
tures we had just been through. Miss 
Harvey was the first to speak: 

“Mr. Hammond, the motto of the sub- 
lime art of Greece was: Nothing in excess. 
We have absolutely reversed it, and do 
everything in excess. When I first came 
here we laughed when two men bumped; 
next we put them on roller skates; when 
this seemed slow we invoked bicycles; and 
since then our collisions have gone on and 
on, from motor cycles to locomotives. 
We’ve crashed aéroplanes in the heavens 
above and bumped submarines in the 
waters beneath, and I tell you I’m just 
plain weary of it all. We haven’t a thrill 
left; and if we should actually blow up 
every ship in San Pedro harbor the fans 
would yawn. Our grandest tricks are now 
jokes, and the ennuied villagers don’t care 
a rap how they are done. Let’s give the 
whole bag away and make some real 
comedies.” 

“T’m with you,” cried the boss with a 
new light in his eye; ‘‘we’ll cut out the 
bathies, custard, cops and thrills; fire the 
pugs and acrobats; employ some real co- 
medians and make light farces and comedy 
dramas. I’ve got an idea for one already; 
the location will be right in this studio and 
the motif will be the making of comedy— 
that’s where the drama comes in.” 

“In that case you’ll have to play the 
lead yourself,” laughed the brains of the 


rm. 

“That’s impossible,’ replied the boss. 
“The first duty of an actor is to make his 
audience love him, and it is notorious that 
nobody loves a man of my architectural 
rendering.” 

“That isn’t so!’’ blurted out the poor 
girl before realizing she was saying some- 
thing; and she blushingly turned toward 
her typewriter. ; 

“T think you once made an observation 
to the effect that a comic situation might 
be serious if there were no witnesses pres- 
ent,”’ said the boss, looking me straight be- 
tween the eyes. 

The Climax’s first comedy-drama will be 
released sometime next month—the Irrey- 
erend Hokum will not officiate. 
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for Christmas 


at home or in camp 


Old General Santa Claus is this year called upon to 
wage a more strenuous campaign of kindness than ever 


before. Whitman’s candies are his most effective 
“ammunition,” for carrying brightness and pleasure 
throughout the world, each package conveying, in its 
sweetness, an unmistakable message of good cheer. 
There will be a shortage of really good chocolates 
and confections, so we suggest that you see now the 
dealer near you who is your Whitman agent, usually 
the leading druggist, and arrange for your own gifts 
at home or abroad. 
We suggest those favorite standard packages: 
“THE SAMPLER, assorted chocolates and confections, one, two, 


three and five dollars a box. 


NUTS, CHOCOLATE COVERED, 50 cents, $1.00, $2.00, $3.00 


a box. 


PINK OF PERFECTION, chocolates or confections, $1.25, $2.50 
and $6.00 a box. 


SUPER EXTRA CHOCOLATES or CONFECTIONS, in half 


pound to five pound boxes, at 90 cents a pound. 


LIBRARY package, a de luxe chocolate assortment with a book. 
Two pound size $2.00. 


SERVICE CHOCOLATES, our new soldiers’ and sailors’ assort- 
ment is a favorite gift to, or from, a man in the Service. Each box 
contains a pound of very special chocolates and a book. Such 
authors as Kipling, DeMaupassant, Conan Doyle, Hugo. One dollar 

a box. Our agents will attend to the mailing for you, or we will do 
so, on receipt of $1.00 and parcel postage. 

Write for booklets of standard and fancy packages, or get these 

from our agents, and plan for 


The CHEERIEST CHRISTMAS POSSIBLE 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 


NOTE:—The prices given above may be advanced slightly by dealers on the Pacific 
‘oast and other distant States. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


PERCOLATORS MILK WARMER TOASTER-STOVE 
$8.00 to $13.00 $8.50 $7.00 t 
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e Force that Changed Christmas 


What would Christmas be today without 
‘lectricity ? 


_ The brightly lighted home, the tree blazing 
vith parti-colored lights, the glad greetings 
hat flash over the telegraph wires or are spoken 
ver perhaps hundreds of miles—all these have 
veen made possible by that wonderful silent 
orce. 


To thousands of women, however, mention 
‘f Electricity in connection with Christmas 
i first of all, none of these benefits but 

e various electrical appliances for lightening 


asks and increasing comforts in the home. 


For these appliances—such as are included 
a Westinghouse Electric Ware—lend them- 
jelves so well to gift purposes that they are 
pought at Christmas as at no other time of 
the year. 


And what better gift could the housewife 
ask than that which, at a touch, enables her to 
press into her service the far-off central station, 
with its great turbo-generators, and to put at 
her command the same mighty power that 
lights cities, drives giant battleships and 
locomotives and turns the wheels of countless 
industries! 


Cooking, cleaning, washing, ironing, sewing 
and dozens of other tasks, all are now done by 
electricity with the aid of appliances made 
by the same Westinghouse organization that 
produced the apparatus to generate the power 
and transmit it to the home. 


Look over the following list of Westinghouse 
Electric appliances, then see the ones you’re 
interested in at your dealer’s. They’re sold 
by lhght and power companies, electrical 
dealers, department and hardware stores. 


| Toaster-Stove—A complete table stove that 
jill broil meat, fry eggs, ham or potatoes, make 
riddle cakes and toast—in short, do the work of 
| double-burner gas stove. Can be connected to 
jny lamp-socket or base-plug. Price $7.00. (Prices 
‘fall articles listed here slightly higher in the West 
‘nd South and in Canada.) 


Turnover Toaster— Makes two pieces of toast 
jt a time and turns it at a touch of a little knob, 
reventing burning of fingers. Toast is crisp and 
jot when wanted, and no more need be made 
jan is really desired. Price $5.50. 


|) Percolator—Not only convenient but also un- 
ually satisfactory as a means of making good 
pffee. Begins to operate in less than one minute 


t 


after current is turned on. Made in 5-cup and 
7-cup sizes. Prices $8.00 to $13.00. 


Iron—Eliminates the stove and changing of 
irons. Makes possible ironing anywhere there’s a 
lamp socket. Three sizes, 3-lb., 6-lb., and 8-lb. 
Prices $4.00 to $6.50. 


Curling Iron—No woman's dressing table is 
completely equipped without an electric curling 
iron. Requires no flame. Clean and economical. 
Price $4.50. 


Sew-Motor—A small motor that attaches to 
any sewing-machine and makes treadling unneces- 
sary. Runs a day for a few cents’ worth of cur- 
rent. Price $16.50. 


Milk Warmer—A gift the mother of an infant 
will appreciate. It’s the most convenient way to 
warm the baby’s milk. Price, including bottle and 
nipple, $8.50. 


Warming Pad—A big improvement over the 
hot-water bottle. No water to leak out or get 
cold. Heat regulator keeps it constantly warm 
and makes it entirely safe. Made in two sizes. 
Prices $4.50 and $8.00. 


Polishing and Sharpening Motor — Cleans 
the silverware in a fraction of the time required 
by the usual method. Quickly puts a keen edge 
on the household cutlery and performs other serv- 
ices. Prices $42.00 to $65.00. 


For those who desire to make more expensive gifts, Westinghouse 
Automatic Electric Ranges—the last word in range construction— 


offer a variety of styles. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Tey 
Teens 


SEW-MOTOR IRONS 
$16.50 $4.00 to $6.50 


TURNOVER TOASTER 
$5.50 
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For You as Well as Surgeons 


Miller Rubber Goods 


Surgeons Grade 


Aah 
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Miller Rubber Goods are made to meet the rigid rules of 
hospitals. 


For years their sale was confined to the medical profession. 


The public could not get this surgeons grade rubber. 
But so many people demanded it that at last we decided to 
open the sale to all. 


Now any home can secure Miller Rubber Goods from 
the druggists authorized to sell them. 


The quality is still the same. The same that physicians 


and surgeons use. 


For Christmas 


The new Miller Black Beauty 
Surgeons Grade Hot Water Bottle, 
attractively boxed, makes a most 
practical and pleasing Christmas 
gift. Has patented C-Kure-Nek, no 
seams, and cannot leak even under _ 
terrific pressure. 


Miller Non-Collapsible Nipples 
prevent wind colic and keep the 
flow of the baby’s food even. 


Miller Household Rubber Gloves 
keep hands soft and white. They 
fit and protect like an extra skin. 


Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber 
Sponges feel almost as soft as velvet 
to the skin. They gently massage 
it, while you wash or bathe; they 
round out hollows and leave a 
ie soothing glow. 


When buying Rubber Goods at your druggist’s, insist on 
Miller Surgeons Grade and don’t accept lower quality. 
Write to us for name of authorized druggist near you. 


The Miller Rubber Company, Dept. 6G-3, Akron, Ohio 
Builders of the famous Miller Geared-to-the-Road Tires 


DEALERS: Write for Exclusive Miller Merchandising Plan and 
figures that prove increased business. 


Milles 


Surgeons Grade 
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should be done, so as to keep everybody 
strong for the fight.” 

Very little of this money loaned to the 
Allies goes out of the country. Most of it 
is spent right here buying war materials. 
The Allies pay the Treasury the same rate 
of interest for the money they borrow that 
the Treasury pays for the money it bor- 
rows. The money we advance them is not 
a contribution on our part—we shall get 
it all back again with interest. Moreover, 
we supervise the expenditure in this coun- 
try of the money we lend to them. After 
the Treasury has agreed to make an ad- 
vance to one of the Allies three members 
of the War Industries Board— Mr. Brook- 
ings, Mr. Baruch and Judge Lovett—are 
notified. Then the borrowing country— 
say, Serbia—goes to these three gentlemen 
and says: ‘‘We have to our credit in the 
Treasury Department $785,500 to run us 
until December thirty-first. We want to 
buy with it oil and boots and copper and 
cotton and sulphuric acid in such and such 
quantities.’”” The committee of the War 
Industries Board and the Serbian repre- 
sentatives go thoroughly into the whole 
proposal; then the committee says: ‘‘ Buy 
your oil from So-and-So at such a price; 
your boots from Blank & Co. for so much,”’ 
and so on through the whole list. 

This system protects the borrowing Ally, 
prevents competitive bidding against the 
other Allies and the United States, and 
assures the foreign government the same 
prices, the same terms, and the same treat- 
ment our own Government demands in 
making purchases for itself. This relation 
is now so organized that representatives of 
the Allies and representatives of the com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board meet 
daily at Washington to agree upon the 
purchases they have in progress. So you 
see in extending credit to our Allies we are 
not giving anything to them. We should 
be willing to give abundantly to gain 
success, but they don’t ask that. They 
only ask us to lend them our credit—and 
they pay for that. Bear in mind, then, in 
considering where the Liberty Bond money 
goes that this seven billions and more to 
the Allies does not represent expenditure. 
It can’t be included in the cost of the war 
because it all comes back to us. 


Productive Loans 


Our power to do this job as it should be 
done depends upon our power to produce. 
National wealth, as wealth is measured in 
this war, is the margin between national 
productionand national consumption. That 
is why we are being urged to produce more 
and consume less. That is what people 
mean when they tell us we must win this 
war by our savings. Financing the Allies 
simply means lending them our surplus 
production of boots, food, clothing, oil, 
steel and other materials for munitions of 
war. 

If you lend a carpenter out of a job 
fifteen dollars to buy tools so that he can 
go to work you are doing precisely what we 
are doing for the Allies. It is a job we took 
over from Great Britain. She had been 
financing her Allies until we came into the 
war and took the burden off her shoulders. 
I sought some account of the British expe- 
rience for our own enlightenment, and went 
to see the Hon. Robert Brand, C. M. G., 
vice chairman of the British War Mission 
in this country. He is concerned with the 
supply of munitions, and for the last two 
years has been intimately associated on 
behalf of the British Government with the 
measures taken to control industry and 
increase production. 

It is called putting the country on a war 
basis. I have set down here some of the 
things he told me: 

“For three years the burden of financing 
the Allies has to a large extent rested on 
Great Britain. So far as we can continue to 
finance them by granting them credit in 
Great Britain we are going on doing so; 
but as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the burden has now passed into 
your hands. 

“You are now being called upon in the 
general interest of the allied cause to lend 
huge sums to all the different Allies; and 
there is no more valuable support toward 
winning the war that could possibly be 
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Where Money is. 
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Your boy’s Christmas will 
be the happiest ever, if you 
» | will send him THE BOYS’ 

MAGAZINE. It is a gift 
that lasts a whole year. This 
splendid magazine is chock 
full of just the kind of read- 
ing you want your boy to 
fl have. Clean, inspiring 
stories by the best boys’ au- 
% tical and instructive departments 

Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics 
yal Training, Hunting, Camping 
i’, Photography, Drawing, Stamp 
, ollecting, Poultry and Pets, Boy 

1 Clubs, Joe Jolly’s Joke Market, 
sts; etc. THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
Jautifully illustrated throughout— 
€1s a new handsome cover in colors. 
at magazine for your own boy or 
}2y in whom you are particularly 


| For only $1.50 we 
LL OFFER! will sena you THE 

* BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
fand a copy of the most useful and practical 
tad— “Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money”? — 
% Engine. Runs forward or backward 150 to 
4i8 a minute on one dry battery. Has speed 
‘jetsing lever and has sufficient power to run 
yolutely safe and easy to operate. This Electric 
sting and instruc- 
y will be delighted 


( subscription to-day 
and book will be 


‘ce. All transpor- 
fepaid. Satisfaction 
led 


COTT F. REDFIELD CO. 


Smethport, Pa, 
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“By these means it is obvious that at the 
expense of our becoming poorer and allow- 
ing our national plant—our railways, houses, 
factories, and so on—to deteriorate, and 
by strict personal economies we have been 
able to turn a large volume of production 
in the direction of war material; in other 
words, to devote the labor and material 
formerly used for the above purposes purely 
to war purposes. 

“Notwithstanding the great difficulties 
I think it is probable that our production 
1s quite as great as before. Measured in 
money, owing to the rise of prices it would 
probably be much greater. This is due to 
the fact that the whole population, prac- 
tically speaking, has been working, and 
working intensely. Millions of women who 
have not worked before are working now. 
No one is idle. Every acre of land or gar- 
den that can be used is being used. Meth- 
ods of production have been speeded up, 
labor-saving machinery in industry and 
agriculture multiplied. In every direction 
the wheels have been turning faster. 

“But, perhaps more important still, the 
character of our production has entirely 
changed—almost our entire industry is 
producing for war purposes. Ordinary 
civil needs are no longer considered. We 
have of course to produce what is essential 
for life, but beyond that all our energies are 
directed to war production. The govern- 
ment has of necessity compelled British in- 
dustry to produce for war and to produce 
what it is told to produce; because in no 
other way could our armies and those of 
our Allies have been supplied. No man 
is free to do what he likes with his labor and 
capital, with his ships or with his steel. He 
has to do what he is told to do. By this 
means production for war purposes has 
enormously increased, and civil consump- 
tion, too, enormously decreased—partly be- 


cause the goods for the civil population are | 


no longer produced, and you cannot buy | 


what isn’t there. Instead of watches, the 
watch company makes fuses; instead of 
cloth for ordinary goods the woolen factory 
makes khaki; instead of motor cars the 
motor-car maker makes shells.” 


Help for Allies 


“Tmports have been drastically restricted. 
Many trades have been actually shut down 
and the labor taken from them and handed 
over to war industries. Labor itself has 
been subjected to restrictions which would 
have been wholly impossible before the 
war. Labor may not leave its employment 
without government permission; salaries 
and wages may not be increased without 
government approval. Measures for con- 
trol of the industry which were unheard-of, 
and in fact absolutely impossible before the 
war, have been imposed upon all industry. 
Fixed prices have been placed on the most 
important materials. The government has 
now the absolute control of the use of steel, 
copper, lead, wool, leather, and other ma- 
terials for which the war demand is insati- 
able, and also of all materials manufactured 
therefrom. No use may be made of most 
of these materials for any purpose whatever 
without a certificate’s being first obtained. 
No buildings of any kind may be erected 
without leave of the Ministry of Munitions. 
A short time ago a sister of mine, who lives 
in the country, ran short of water because 
her pump broke down. She was informed 
that no material could be used to mend it 
without a certificate from the Minister of 
Munitions. I heard of the matter because 
she wrote to me to invoke my help. This 
may show you the extent of the control 
now exercised. 

“You may think that all my insistence 
on our increased production and increased 
economy in consumption has not much 
bearing on the problem of financing our 
Allies. Butin reality it has the most direct 
and vital bearing, and your experience in 
this respect will be the same as ours. We 
have never once, I believe, refused an Ally 
the necessary credit if we have been able 
consistently with our own demands to sup- 
ply them with the goods which they wanted 
from our own home products. We con- 
tinue now to grant them the necessary credit 
when we can make the goods ourselves in 
Great Britain. But the problem has been to 
find the labor and material to produce what 
they wanted as well as what we wanted. We 
have, as a matter of fact, supplied them 
with every variety of material in enormous 
quantities. We have lent them continuously 
hundreds of ships at cost price of working, 
the most valuable commodity in the world. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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To this inquiry from an American manufacturer 
a foreign official made answer, ‘‘Because they 
weren’t accurate. An oversize shell wouldn’t go 
into the breech of a gun. A slight error in gaging 
the time fuse might drop the shrapnel on our lines 
instead of the enemy’s. You Americans don’t 
know precision-and-speed in quantity-production.’’ 


The foreign official was right. Given the specific 
size of a projectile, the American manufacturer 
had not made provision for permissible limit of 
variation or tolerance in dimension. He did not 
realize the value of the use of limit gages. 


The same condition is true of American-made 
machine parts. Some of these parts do not require 
absolute accuracy. No one expects hair-breadth 
precision in the parts of a lawn-mower—but-a 
clock must be accurately made or it won’t keep time. 
In making parts for either mechanism, insurance 
of interchangeability of parts means lower assembling 
costs. The product of an automatic machine which 
turns out duplicate units can be gaged by even a 
boy, in many cases at the rate of a thousand pieces 


an hour, with a Gf’ D Limit Gage. 


Millions of workers in Europe have been taught 
quantity-production with speed-and-accuracy by 
the war. When the conflict is over, they will 
turn their tremendously heightened efficiency into 
industrial channels. America must compete with 
foreign knowledge of precision gained in munition 
making. She must realize that the way to produce 
quantity-with-speed in turning out machine parts 
is found in the limit gage. 


Limit Snap Gage for testing 
cylindrical diameters 


Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Gages 

Taps 

Screw Threading Dies 
Screw Plates 
Reamers 

Pipe Tools 

Lathes 

Screw Machines 
Grinders 

Cold Saw Sharpeners 
Cutting-off Machines 
Threading Machines 


IWIMIIGAGE'S! 


Accuracy—Standardization—Speed 
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< FRADE SAN, ny 
Rave inc Cla 


HAT present could be more truly expressive 0} 
Christmas spirit than a Belber bag, suitcase or y 
robe trunk? It is wsefu/, it is an appreciated peri 

belonging, and it has /astng value. 


The Belber Trade Mark is your guarantee of quality. To the ma| 
sells Belber Traveling Goods, and to the man who duys Belber Tra 
Goods, we can say, ‘‘Search as you will, you can find nothing better. 
will stand your minutest inspection and your hardest test. Fre 
simplest bag to the most elaborate wardrobe trunk they are! 
of the best materials and with the finest workmanship possible. 


The high standing of the merchants on the opposite page is con! 
evidence of the respect in which Belber Traveling Goods are held } 
men most competent to judge luggage values. 


These merchants are cooperating with us by displaying: 
Traveling Goods in their windows this week. Be sure to? 
window display of the store nearest you. Then step insit 
examine the complete assortment of Belber bags, suitca 
wardrobe trunks for Christmas giving. 
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cer, N. Y. and Phila. 


Cincinnati, O. 
The Mabley & Carew Co. 
The H. & S. Pogue Co. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Parsons-Souders Co. 
Clearfield, Pa. 
Louis Shapiro 


- Cleburne, Texas 


Kennard Merc. Co. 
Cleveland, O. 

The Likly & Rockett 

Trunk Co. 

The May Co. 
Commerce, Texas 

The Model 
Cooper, Texas 

Carter Anderson Co. 
Corry, Pa. 

The Nast Co. 
Cuero, Texas 

R. C. Flick 


Dallas, Texas 
Dreyfuss & Son 

Danbury, Conn. 
Levy Bros. 


Danville, Ill. 

I. S. Levin 
Deming, N. M. 

The Clark Clothing Co. 
Denison, Texas 

Hayes & May 
Denver, Colo. 

The Price-Mayer Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 

S. Davidson & Bros. 

I. Mandelbaum & Sons 
Detroit, Mich. 

Tuttle & Clark 

253 Woodward Ave. 
Jefferson & Bates Sts. 

Dover, O. 

The John S. Ress Store 
Duluth, Minn. 

Duluth Trunk Company 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

The Safe Store 
Duquesne, Pa. 

Kaufman Bros. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
McManus Bros. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Wm. J. Schult 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Sheehan Dean & Co. 
Ely, Nev. 
Wilson Bates Furniture 
Co. 
Emporia, Kans. 
A. O. Rorabaugh Dry 
Goods Co. 
Eureka, Cal. 
Daly Bros. 


Fall River, Mass. 

The Steiger Cox Co. 
Fargo, No. Dak. 

Monson Trunk Factory 
Fellows, Cal. 

Lawton & Blanck, Inc. 
Findlay, O. 

J. S. Patterson & Sons 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

The Goodnow-Pearson 


Co. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Babbit Bros. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Ft. Worth Trunk & Bag 


oO. 
Monnig Dry Goods Co. 
Fostoria, O 
The Style Shop 
Fresno, Cal. 
Kutner, Goldstein Co. 


Galesburg, III. 

The O. T. Johnson Com- 

pany 

Galveston, Texas 

Robt. I. Cohen Co. 

E. S. Levy & Co. 
Gardner, Mass. 

Goodnow, Pearson & Co. 
Gary, Ind. 

Acker & Schmidt 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

R. P. Funkhouser 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

B. Galinsky & Sons 
Goshen, Ind. 

Spillman & Zimmerly 
Grass Valley, Cal. 

The Toggery 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Stone the Clothier 
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Greenville, S. C. 

The Humphreys Co. 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Leiter Bros. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart 
Harrison, Ark. 

Price Clothing Co. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

J. S. Denton & Son 
Hartford, Conn. 

G. Fox & Co. 
Hastings, Neb. 

J. H. Haney & Co. 
High Point, N. C. 

Wood Bros., Inc. 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Steiger & Co, 
Hope, Ark. 

Haynes Bros. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

W. H. Hall & Co. 
Houston, Texas 

E. M. Parrish Book & 

Wall Paper Co. 
Shotwell's, Inc. 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Rowles-Mack Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
L. Strauss & Company 


Jamestown, N. Y. 

Lockwood's 
Jamestown, N. D. 

Beck Clothing Co. 
Jerome, Ariz. 

Dunn & Lipsey 
Jersey City, N. J. 

The John Mullins Co. 
Joplin, Mo. 

Kraus Trunk Factory 
Junction City, Kans. 

The Taylor City Dry 

Goods Co. 


Kankakee, IIl. 
J. G. Knecht Company 
Kansas City, Mo 
Eisen Trunk Co, 
Jones Store Co. 
North Mehornay Furni- 
ture Co. 
Kemmerer, Wyo. 
Blyth-Fargo-Hoskins Co. 
Kingsville, Texas 
The John B. Ragland 
Mercantile Co. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
K K K Store 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
The Luggage Shop 


LaSalle, Ill. 

Neustadts 
Lawrence, Kans. 

A. D. Weaver 
Lawrence, Mass. 

P. F. Devine 
Lebanon, Pa. 

A. S. Craumer 
Lewiston, Maine 

Longley’s 
Lexington, Ky. 

W. H. Thompson 

opp. Phoenix Hotel 
Lexington, Va. 

Tolley & Meeks 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Pfeifer Bros. 

The Waldenberger Har- 

ness & Trunk Co. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

The Armstrong Clothing 


oO. 
Livingston, Mont. ; 
The Progress Clothing 


Co. 
Long Branch, N. J. 
N. Weinstein 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Featherweight Trunk Co, 
The Trunkdom Trunk Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Crutchen & Starks 
The Gem 
Lowell, Mass. 
P. F. Devine 
Lynchburg, Va. 
C. M. Guggenheimer 


Macon, Ga. 
The Dannenberg Co. 
Malone, N. Y 
M. Levy Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 
The Barton Co. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Fisher Clothing Co. 
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Mansfeld, O. 
Henry Weil & Son 
Marietta, O. 
Otto Bros. 
Marion, Ohio 
Jim Dugan 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Tom Williams 
Marshall, Texas 
E. N. Smith Furniture 
Co, 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Strickler Clothing Co. 
Marshfield, Ore. 
Hub Dry Goods Co. 
Martins Ferry, O. 
Martins Ferry Clothing 
Co. 
Mattoon, IIl. 
Cokendolpher & Co. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
J. D. O'Neil Co. 
R. E. Stone Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Whipples’ Leather Store 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Phil A. Halle, Exchange 
Bldg. 
Miami, Fla. 
John Sewell & Bros. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gimbel Brothers 
The Kamlee Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New England Furniture 
& Carpet Co. 
The Plymouth Clothing 
House 
Powers Mercantile Co. 
Minot, N. D. 
The New York Dept. 
Store 
Missoula, Mont. 
Missoula Merc. Co. 
Monessen, Pa. 
Frantz & Boyd 
Montgomery, Ala. 
The Goodform Shop 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
The Hub 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
W. A. & S. Smith 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Tony Miller 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Cain Sloan Co. 
Castner Knott Dry Goods 


oO. 
New Albany, Ind. 

J. Sapinsky & Sons 
Newark, N. J. 

Green's 
Newark, O. 

Roe Emerson 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Star Store 
New Brighton, Pa. 

John A. Butler & Son 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Tepper Bros. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

John Schoonmaker & Son 
New Haven, Conn. 

The Bohan Landorf Co. 

The Edward Malley Co. 
New Kensington, Pa 

I. Claster & Sons 
New London, Conn. 

The James Hislop Co. 
New Orleans, La 

Godchaux's 

Maison Blanche Co. 
New Philadelphia, O. 

The Senhauser Clothing 


0. 
Newport, R. I. 
The King McLeod Co. 
Newport, Vt. 
E. Lane & Son 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
H. R. Ware Corp. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Saks & Co. 
Lord & Taylor 
Stern Bros. 
Bloomingdale Bros. 
Wallach Bros. 
246 W. 125th St. 
265 Broadway 
29th & Broadway 
Adams-Flanigan Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Jenss Bros. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Norfolk Trunk Factor: 


a 


Norristown, Pa. 
Frey & Forker 
North Adams, Mass. 
C. H. Cutting & Co. 
Northampton, Mass. 
R. F, Armstrong 


Oakland, Cal. 
John Breuner Co. 
Ogden, Utah 


Buchmiller & Flowers Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
B. & M. Clothing Co. 
Newbill’s 

Omaha, Neb. 

J. L. Brandeis & Sons 
Freling & Steinle 

Oswego, N. Y. 

Jules Wendell & Son 

Ottawa, Il. 

M. Stiefel & Son 


Paducah, Ky. 

Wallerstein’s 
Painesville, O. 

Gail G. Grant Co. 
Paris, Texas 

Burton Peel Dry Goods 


o. 
Rodgers-Wade. Furniture 


Co. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Stern Bros. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Michael P. Levine 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hayward Rubber Co. 
Pendleton, Ore. 
Hamley & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Gimbel Brothers 
Geo. B. Bains & Son 
Philipsburg, Pa. 
Adelman & Ratowsky 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boggs & Buhl 
Kaufmann Department 
Store 
Rosenbaum Co. 
Spear & Co. 
George M. Wilson 
Pittsburgh, Texas 
Louis B. Hess 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
England Bros. 
Piqua, Ohio 
Fisher & Smith 
Pocatello, Idaho 
The People’s Store 
Portland, Ore. 
Lipman Wolfe & Co. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Brady, Wiltsie-Corbally 


Co. 
Prescott, Ark. 
Ozan Merc. Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
Outlet Co. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
The S. C. Gallup Sad- 
dlery Co. 


Reading, Pa. 
Dives, Pomeroy & 
Stewart 
Red Bank, N. J. , 
Geo. A. Moody 
Reno, Nev. 
Gray Reid Wright Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
F. W. Dabney & Co. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Oak Hall 
M. Rosenberg & Son 
Thru-the-Block 
Rochester, N. Y- 
Geo, A. Miller 
Roswell, N. Mex. 
Joyce Pruit Co. 
Russellville, Ark. 
Price Clothing Co. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Howley & Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Jane A. Quirk Trunk 


0. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 
St. Paul, Minn. 
The Emporium 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Lougee & Smythe 


NOW BEING DISPLAYED BY THE FOLLOWING STORES 


Sacramento, Cal. 

John Breuner Co. 

Kimball Upson Co. 
Salisbury, Md. 

R. E. Powell Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Hulbert Bros. 

Walker Bros. Dry Goods 

Co. 

San Diego, Cal. 

California Trunk Factory 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The Emporium 

Henry Gross 

Marsh & Co. 

Travelers Trunk Co. 

A. & J. Levin 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

L. W. Bates Trunk Factory 
Savannah, Ga. 

B. H. Levy Bro. & Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

The Wallace Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Miller Trunk Co. 

Standard Furniture Co. 
Sioux City, lowa ; 

D. S. Anthony 
So. Bethlehem, Pa. 

Adam Brinker & Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 

Ferner’s Trunk Factory 

Hart Schaffner& MarxClothes 


te) 

Peter Maries Co. 
Springfield, IIl. 

Macpherson & Edward 
Springfield, Mass. 

Albert Steiger Company 
Springfield, O. 

Fahien Tehan Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 

C. O. Miller Co. 
Sterling, Colo. 

Raabe’s 
Stillwater, Minn. 

Kolliner’s, Inc. 
Stockton, Cal. 

Lewis Clothing Co. 
Superior, Wis. 

Twin Ports Trunk Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y- 

London Luggage Shop 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Rhodes Bros. 
Tarentum, Pa. 
Louis Pichel 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Major Haberdasher 
Texarkana, Ark. 
Howze & Kelley 
Toledo, O. 
Wilmington & Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


S. P. Dunham & Co. 


Sd adh Pissed eae Sd Seed 


Troy, 


C. Vs Sp Gack nbs & Co. 


Tulsa, Okla. 

“Palace Clothiers” 
Tyler, Tex. 

Currie, Gaston & Bryarly 


Vincennes, Ind. 

William Burchfield Co. 
Vinita, Okla. 

Sanders Ridgway Co. 


Waco, Tex 

Goldstein Migel Co. 
Wallace, Ida. 

Morrow Hutton Co. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Johnston & Stevens 
Washington, D. C. 

Woodward & Lothrop 

S. Kann Sons & Co. 

Berman's Trunk Store 
Washington, Pa. 

Clutter, Baker & Samson 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Curran Dry Goods Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Gordon Bros. 
Wichita, Kans. 

The Geo. Innes Co. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

P. B. M. Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Fowler, Dick & Walker 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Heck Bros. 
Williamsport, Pa. 

John A. Shoemaker 
Wilmington, Del, 

Lippincott & Co. 

N. Snellenburg & Co. 
Woburn, Mass. 

Edward Caldwell 
Woodlawn, Pa. 

Pittsburg Merc. Co. 
Woodsville, N. H. 

R. M. Stahl 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

The Harris & Mowry Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Denholm & McKay 


Xenia, O, 
C. A. Weaver 


Youngstown, O. 
The Hartzell Bros. Co. 


Zanesville, O. 


Niele Harness-Hardware Co. 
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The Gift of Protection 


Make home defence a reality by giving the man of the house a safe 
revolver for Christmas. 


What saner gift can you give than one of complete protection for 
your family? The gift of an Iver Johnson Revolver is a gift of safety 
for the home. 


The Iver Johnson is the perfect weapon for home defence. It gets 
off the first shot because there is nothing to do but pull the trigger— 
no complicated safety buttons or levers to adjust—or forget. There 
is nothing to fear from an Iver Johnson for the man who owns one. 
It is the safe small firearm—you can ‘‘Hammer the Hammer.’’ It is 
accident-proof. 

At any sporting goods or hardware store they will gladly show you 

the different Iver Johnsoi models and grips. Or send for FREE 

Booklet ‘‘A”’ telling all about Iver Johnson Revolvers and Shotguns. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Hammer Model with “Western” 
Walnut Grip, $9.25 


C5 si Maio MNEs a eS" 


What 15c im You x: Nation’s Capital 


The little matter of 15¢c in stamps or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 
weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
world and tells the truth and only the truth; now in its 25th year, This 
paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 


Hammerless Model with 
Regular Grip, $8.75 


Hammer Model, with ‘Per- 
fect’’ Rubber Grip, $8.75 


Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, is the 
nerve-center of civilization; history is being 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder's 
illustrated weekly review gives you a clear, im- 
partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs 
during these strenuous, epoch-making days. 


want to keep posted on what is going on in the world, at the least expense 
of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paper in your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, 


fairly, briefly—here it is. Send 15¢ to show that you might like such a paper, and we wil! send the e 
Pathfinder on probation 18 weeks. The15c does notrepay us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. Pathfinder, Box43,Washington,D.C. 


— Ss, An always welcome Christmas Gift! Has grooved runners (of chrome 
nickel steel) that increase speed and prevent skidding on ice or snow. 
With all-steel front, which acts as shock-absorber, the safest sled is made 
safer; the strongest sled is made stronger and easier to steer. 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


Nine sizes, 3 to 8% feet long. Sold by hardware and 


department stores. 


S.L. Allen & Co. Box 1100S Philadelphia 


FREE OFFER: fiovins how Ftenibie rivers seer 


Unless it bears this trademark 
it isn’t a Flexible Flyer. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
We have supplied them with coal, steel in 
very large quantities, with guns, rifles, am- 
munition, explosives and every other kind 
of munitions, motor trucks, rails, railway 
materials, locomotives, and so on. In the 
year 1916 alone we supplied them, in addi- 
tion to the materials quoted above, which 
are of course the most important for war 
purposes, with 9,000,000 pairs of boots, more 
than100,000,000sand bags, 40,000,000yards 
of jute, millions of socks and blankets; and 
in addition, several thousand tons of leather; 
also cloth, foodstuffs of every kind, port- 
able houses, hospital equipment, and so on. 

““We have been able to do this and to 
continue doing it, first of all, because our 
whole industry is now devoted to war pur- 
poses; secondly, because of our intensified 
productive energy; and thirdly, because of 
our economy in civil consumption. With- 
out these efforts we might have been pre- 
pared to give our Allies the same amount 
of credit, but that would have been useless, 
because the goods they wanted would not 
have been there. 

“You will no doubt have noticed that the 
credits granted Great Britain have been 
greater than those granted to any other 
Ally. The reasons are simple, though they 
are not, I think, generally understood. We 
have in the first place the largest war-and- 
munitions program of any Ally. This is due 
to the fact that we have, I believe I am 
right in saying, the largest effective fight- 
ing army now in the field on the Allied side, 
though in numbers the Russian Army may 
still be bigger. We certainly have by far 
the largest navy. We have in addition 
three or four thousand antisubmarine ves- 
sels. We have by far the largest mercantile 
marine. All these great weapons of war 
require a huge and constant supply of ma- 
terials to keep them efficient. In the 
second place, as I have shown above, we 
are, with the exception of the United States, 
the greatest industrial arsenal among the 
Allies. That necessarily involves large im- 
ports. We send a great deal of steel from 
England to our Allies; we have to replace 
it by steel from here. We make rifles for 
Russia; we have to import the steel to 
make them. We send boots to Russia; we 
have to import the leather needed. These 
examples might be multiplied many times. 

‘What are the chief materials required 
by the Allies? Food, steel, copper, oil, 
steel plates,and so on. We hardly read of 
anything in the papers but of the scarcity 
of these articles. Just like us, you are find- 
ing that you cannot produce and spend 
both for peace and for war at the same 
time. ‘Business as usual’ is impossible. 
Business cannot be as usual. The ravenous 
demands of a modern war compel every 
nation at war to choose between peace and 
war. If they have elected for war they must 
order their economic lives accordingly; they 
must turn their industry from a peace to a 
war basis, and they must see that every 
war demand has a prior claim to every 
peace demand. Circumstances, I fear, will 
compel you to reduce by all means in your 
power the unnecessary consumption of labor 
and materials.” 


Where the Money Goes 


So much for our loans to the Allies. Now 
what about our own expenditures? What 
is the Government buying with the colossal 
sums it is asking us to divert from personal 
and private uses through bond issues and 
taxation? How much will it cost? What, 
as Mr. Mantalini put it, what is the dem- 
nition total? Nobody can tell. The Gov- 
ernment cannot make any estimate beyond 
the thirtieth of next June, when the present 
fiscal year will end. Let me call Secretary 
McAdoo to the stand again to testify: 

“Money is raised in two ways—by taxa- 
tion and by bond issues. The Congress has 
just passed a taxation measure which im- 
poses heavy burdens upon the American 
people, but those burdens are insignificant 
as compared with the sacrifices that the 
men who are going to fight for you are 
going to make. But the amount we raise 
by taxation is not sufficient, and we must 
raise by bond issues between now and the 
thirtieth day of June, 1918, approximately 
$14,000,000,000. 

“To what uses are the proceeds of these 
Government bonds to be put? Eight bil- 
lion dollars is going to be used to equip 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000 soldiers in the field— 
to furnish them arms, ammunition, cloth- 
ing, food and ordnance—to give them the 
best equipment any soldier ever had; $1,450,- 
000,000 to strengthen our Navy and to 


give every tar upon our ba ‘ 
cruisers, our submarine chasers; 
boat destroyers the protection h; 
have; $750,000,000 to create a 
manned by American operators 
$1,300,000,000 or more to constr 
merchant marine to preserve t 
communication across the Atlanti 
America and our boys upon th 
France, and to carry our comp 
products of our farms, of our mi; 
our factories to all the nations of 
“A part of those funds will } 
take care of the dependent wive: 
dren of the men who go to the. 
pay them just compensation a; 
nities for partial or total disabilj 
their injuries are of such a char 
they cannot resume their previo 
tions we intend to use enough of t 
to reéducate them into some for 
ice where their remaining day 
made as happy and useful as pos 
‘We intend also to give to ou 
right to buy life insurance at cos 
Government. Do you realize w 
to a man when he volunteers or} 
drafted into the Army? The m 
puts on the uniform, whether he yi 
or was drafted, the Governmen| 
conscripts his earning power abe 
year. He may have been earnin 
life $1200 to $5000 per annum—it 
difference; the minute he enters 
his earnings are reduced to $396. 
tion to that the Government tak 
if necessary, for his country. Th 
he enters the Army or Navy it 
difference how stout his heart or 
sinews or clear his brain or goo 
sight, or how perfect every yital 
he cannot get a dollar of life ins 
any life-insurance company in 
States except at prohibitive rat 
is our duty? Our duty is ton 
destroyed earning power of that 
far as we can do it by giving him 
faction of knowing that the Ge 
will not allow his dependent wife 
dren to starve or be dependent uj 
charity. We owe it to those m 
restore their insurability,” 


Debts for Posterity to. 


Mr. McAdoo says we shall ha 
fourteen billions’ worth of bonds. 
end of next June—that is, loan th 
ment that tidy sum out of o 
Congress says we must pay abou 
lion dollars in taxes in additil 
money we lend. You can tell f¢ 
whether it is going to be a hard) 
is always a problem in meeting w 
extraordinary Governmental e) 
how much shall be raised by borr 
how much by taxation; how 
present generation shall pay and: 
shall be left to posterity. It will 
ity’s job to repay our sons and 
money we have loaned on th! 
Bonds. We must pay the taxei 
four billions for us to pay an( 
billions to be taken care of by pc 
fair division, all things consid¢ 
situation is rather complicated | 
cumstance that our sons and hei 
to be repaid by posterity im an0 
selves will comprise no inconside 
tion of posterity, and as such wil) 
themselves to repay themselves 
we have loaned. But it’s no go: 
one’s head ache working that out. 
ent taxes are our problem. | 

Congress struggled from May 
to perfect a war-revenue bill d! 
bring into the Treasury $2,500,0) 
nually. This amount was believ! 
large as could be levied reaso} 
fairly at this time. The profits} 
number of individuals, partnell 
corporations have been ineret 
mously by war business or busine 
to the war. These profits are Kt! 
greatly in excess of those of ordi! 
The war-revenue law levies a tai 
excess profits which, it is estin) 
yield to the Government approxi! 
of the $2,500,000,000. t 

The rates and exemptions of t) 
tax law have been materially cha 
exemptions have been reduced f! 
and $4000 for single and marti) 
respectively to $1000 and $2 
change will impose a liability to }) 
tax on approximately 6,000,000 # 
who were not affected by the lav! 
old exemptions. Approximate, 
individuals paid tax under the ol¢? 
Though each of these 6,000,000 7 


. 
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» to only a few dollars’ tax it is 
yat from $20,000,000 to $30,- 
“ibe collected from this source. 

bill very materially raises the 
siertax affecting the larger in- 
‘Iso increases the rate of taxa- 
lorations. It is estimated that 
s}ments will result in the collec- 
+e than a billion dollars. 
“f the $2,500,000,000 it is esti- 
he raised from additional taxes 
sid tobacco and from new stamp 


xes. 

que laws in effect before the 
jhe war-revenue act produced 
0) for the fiscal year ended June 
t is believed that those laws 
approximately $1,000,000,000 
mt fiscal year. This, with the 
00 to be obtained from the 
act, will make a total collec- 
yj ximately $3,500,000,000. 
Hated ordinary expenses of this 
¢.in the first year of its partici- 
ae war is $12,067,278,679.07. 
yt include a penny of what we 
¢jare going to lend to our Allies. 
» the sum to be spent, with no 
jurn, on the running of the 
e in wartime, including of course 
n/ of the greatly enlarged Army 
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af the present century to the 


ost of Equipment 


»a look at the details: It costs 
States $156.71 to equip an in- 

‘or service in France. That’s 
he tools of his trade after he is 
a. does not include the cost of 
p(tation, his upkeep, his training, 
‘the articles he loses, destroys 


‘sosts $101.62; eating utensils, 
and fighting equipment, $47.36. 
if you bought a two-hundred- 
iicty Bond you equipped one 
Sdier, with $43.29 left over to- 
syport. We are figuring now on 
gnore than 2,000,000 soldiers. 
claas shown that five rifles must 
(or each soldier to provide for 
¢1 breakage. Each rifle costs 
jaltiply for yourself. It runs 
¢ The foodstuffs which go to 
2 army ration cost the Govern- 


nie by Congress for our Army’s 
udlies is about $10,000,000, and 


(). In the item of transporta- 
t) Army, instead of the peace- 
Mriation of some $13,000,000 or 
Congress has appropriated 
{). For clothing and such items, 
othe ordinary appropriation of 
)(Songress has appropriated more 
00,000. 

u buy now for the armies that 
ging and sending abroad 5,000,- 
K'3, 37,000,000 yards of bobbinet, 
(ards of cotton cloth, 21,000,000 
dleached drilling. 

T: of wars has gone up. They 
ean they used to. - Like spinach 
42s and copper and oil and to- 
teel, wars have felt the cosmic 
‘Increased cost of living.’ This 
Sig more than any other war the 
ver known. It is the biggest 


jurope between 1793 and 1860 
tion dollars; from 1861 to-1910, 
Jions. The present war had cost 
ifrents involved, including the 
ves, up to August 1, 1917, about 
Um dollars. These figures cover 
wars. I have no trustworthy 
0 he cost to the United States of 
(1812, the war with Mexico, the 
aind the Spanish-American War. 
© ealth—all the margin between 
“and consumption—that we are 
id paring to spend must be 
)10W. How much are we worth? 
©1e annual savings in the United 
» they large enough to meet the 
the Government in this war, 
3 will be left after the needs 
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of the Government are satisfied? There 
are various estimates. Nobody seems to 
know exactly. Secretary McAdoo seems to 
think well of an estimate made by Colonel 
M. W. Thompson, now in charge of the 
Finance Division of the Signal Corps of 
the Army. I quote one paragraph from it: 

“In a normal year savings from all 
sources in the United States, from corpora- 
tions, business men, farmers and investors 
generally, amount to from $5,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000. In 1916 the supply of 
capital in the United States was about two 
and a half times the normal amount. In 
that year savings in this country, including 
those reinvested by corporations in their 
own enterprises, amounted to $15,000,000,- 
000. Conservative estimates for the cur- 
rent year indicate that the aggregate for 
1917 available for the use of the Govern- 
ment in prosecuting the war and for the 
general purposes of financing industry may 
reach $18,000,000,000.” 

Secretary McAdoo says: ‘‘Whatever 
differences of view there may be about the 
annual savings of the American people, it is 
undoubtedly true that they are so large 
that with the other resources of the coun- 
try upon which we may draw there can be 
no doubt whatever of the ability of the 
people of the United States to finance every 
demand which the Government may make 
upon them for the purposes of this war. 
If the ordinary savings which have been 
made heretofore voluntarily are now aug- 
mented by the savings which can be effected 
under the pressure of patriotism and neces- 
sity, by prevention of waste, the practice 
of genuine economy, the cutting off of 
luxuries during the period of this war, 
what may not the American people be able 
to do?” 

We are probably spending twenty-five 
or thirty million dollars a day on the war 
now. The Treasury does not segregate war 
expenditures in its accounts of its daily dis- 
bursements, so it is impossible to say pre- 
cisely what is the daily cost of the war. It 
is certain, though, that it is increasing and 
will continue to increase. We may count 
upon that absolutely. What are we going 
todoabout it? Itis entirely possible for us 
to come out of the war richer than we went 
into it, if the demands made upon us do 
not mount to incredible and undreamed-of 
heights. If we drastically reduce consump- 
tion, as we can without the slightest in- 
jury to ourselves, and at the same time 
by closer application and improved meth- 
ods increase production, it will be entirely 
possible for us more than to make up for 
the loss of wealth consumed by the war. 
This possibility came up in my talk with 
Mr. Brand, whom I have quoted above. 
He said: 


Gigantic Creditors 


‘Speaking of my own country, I believe 
she will surprise the world when the war 
is over with the rapidity with which she 
will repay her foreign obligations. Her 
productive capacity is unimpaired, and in- 
deed increased; she will possess enormous 
foreign-capital investments—not, unfor- 
tunately, liquid enough to form valuable 
security for raising loans abroad, but which 
will continue to return her large sums in 
interest. Undoubtedly she will have to 
live economically, but that ought to have 


become an ingrained habit if the war goes |, 


on much longer. The nation which lends 
its credit is therefore building up a capital 
investment abroad of undoubted value. 
That capital investment has already in 
the case of both England and the United 
States reached enormous proportions. But 
there is this difference: Against what we 
have lent our Allies we have to set the 
capital assets we have sold and the debts 
we have incurred abroad. What we have 
lent out of our own savings is small. But 
you have nothing to set against your loans. 
They have been done out of your savings 
and you have become a gigantic creditor 
nation instead of being a debtor one. Every 
nation has had to buy vast quantities of 
materials from the United States at enor- 
mously enhanced prices, and hitherto in 
the last three years while France, Russia, 
Italy and Great Britain have been becom- 
ing poorer the United States has become 
enormously richer. Your Government in 
return is now coming to the assistance of 
the Allies in the most generous manner by 
lending to all the Allies vast sums.” 

Now you have the whole story of where 
the money goes, and I have indicated where 
it must come from. We know what we 
must do. Let’s do it! 
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Ey ON 


When Four Men 
Want To Dictate 
To One Stenographer 


‘“‘A”’ was boss, so he got her first. That 
made it bad for B because he had an 
especially important letter to get out 
right away. C was even worse off, be- 
cause although he was promised the 
stenographer at 11 o’clock, he didn’t 
get her until after lunch. Then A 
thought of some more letters to write, 
so butted in. 


With the Dictaphone on each impor- 
tant desk, A, B, C and D all dictate 
at the same time. No need of B’s but- 
ting in. He dictates the letters he 
thinks of later, when he thinks of them. 
And one girl easily takes care of the 
work of all four. 


This is the way they do it in up-to- 
date offices. 


The Dictaphone is ideal in a small 
office. In a large office, the economies 
effected by the Dictaphone, run into 
thousands of dollars a year. 


You will come to the Dictaphone as 
thousands of other business men in 
your vicinity already have done. No- 
t tify the Dictaphone any time you want 
tobeshownin your office, on your work. 


™F DICTA 


REGISTERED 


Dept. 113-L, Woolworth Building, New York 


Stores in principal cities Write for “The Man at the Desk” 
Dealers everywhere ; 


The word DICTAPHONE is a Trade Mark, registered in the United 
States and foreign countries. 


This Advertisement was dictated to The Dictaphone 
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Somewhere 


Laying submarine cable, hun- 
dreds of miles of it, to scores of 
isolated lighthouses is one of the 
telephone tasks made necessary by 
the war. The Bell System has also 
built lines connecting some two 
hundred coast guard stations. 


It has built complete telephone 
systems for fifteen National Guard 
cantonments and fifteen National 
Guard camps, each a city in size, 
and also at many naval, officers’ 
reserve, mobilization and embarka- 
tion camps and at army and navy 
stations. 


It has provided an enormous in- 
crease in long distance facilities 
throughout the country, that satis- 
factory service may be maintained 
between cantonments, training 
camps, guard outposts, military sup- 
ply stations, war industries, the 
National Capital and other centers 
of Government activity. 


Ambrose Chocdate" Tixies 


Deliciously different from any other 
chocolates you have ever eaten. Made of 
the purest, richest, most wholesome choc- 
olate with select almond and _filbert 
centers—no cream filling. Healthful, un- 
usual, delightful. 


A Novel Christmas Gift 


Astonish and delight your friends with 
these out-of-the-ordinary holiday 
sweets—a greatly appreciated delicacy. 
Send $3.00 for three full pounds (sold in 
three pound boxes only) prepaid and in- 
sured to you anywhere in-United States» - 
or Canada. Money back if not satisfied. 


AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE CO. 
335-7. Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send Tixies to the soldier. boys. in special 
soldier-boy boxes. A rare treat for them. 
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One System 


in America 


The Government facilities at the 
National Capital have already been 
increased three-fold and there has 
been a tremendous increase in local 
and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of tele- 
phone wire have been taken from 
other uses for the exclusive service 
of the Government and some 20,000 
miles of telegraph facilities also 
provided. 


Meanwhile the Bell System has 
given generously of its man power, 
until over seven thousand men are 
in service or recruited for military 
duty. ; 

Members of the Bell System 
whether they have already gone to 
France or whether they have stayed 
at their posts to help mobilize the 
country for victory, are equally in 
the service of the Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


XmasTree Outfit—$3 


Com plete—Postpaid 
Play Safe—Light Your Tree Electrically 


Candles are dangerous. Don't turn your Christ- 
mas tree into a tragedy. Xmas tree electric 
lights keep your tree lighted with perfect safety 
and less expense than candles—Send $3 and we 
will mail postpaid a complete Xmas tree outfit 
consisting of 8 variously colored tungsten lamps 
with 16 ft. Silkoline wire cord with attachment 
plug that will fit any socket in your home. 


- -If house is not wired, we can furnish a similar out- 


fit to be used with batteries, same price. Battery 
box including’ 3 long-lasting batteries and con- 
nectors$1.00extra. Outfit willlast a lifetime—ap- 
proved by insurance companies, used by churches, 
schools and institutions. _ 
Order as many as you want. Specify whether 
for use on electric circuit or, batteries.. Send . 
check, post office or express money order. 


LUMINO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
239-C Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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By CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 


OOD will win the war! Ships will win 

the war! Industrial organization will 
win the war! But the truth is that no 
one thing will win, all by itself. Only an 
organization which fits all the factors into 
the whole and in their due and proper rela- 
tion to that whole, will carry us through to 
victory. War is indiscriminate and relent- 
less. It asks plain questions and insists on 
getting the right answers. In doing this it 
has a natural tendency to overemphasize 
the importance of this and that and the 
other thing, because it drives men hard at 
their job and stands over them as no other 
master ever stood. But everything is im- 
portant to a degree. No man can ignore 
for a moment the importance of his special 
contribution, whatever it may be or how- 
ever it may be made. The task before us 
is that of organizing every human activity 
within the nation, of fitting each into a ma- 
chine of splendid precision and overwhelm- 
ing power. It is a task which transcends all 
others—a task for a super-Cesar, a super- 
Cyrus, a super-Alexander—all merged into 
one. We shall accomplish it all in due 
course, for it takes time to weld a hundred 
million people, scattered over more than 
three million square miles of country, into 
a kind of machine for which they had pre- 
pared only a scanty skeleton. 

Bearing all these things in mind one 
might well say that it is easily possible to 
overemphasize the importance of building 
houses for workmen in order that we may 
win the war. After a visit to Bridgeport, or 
Wilmington, or Newport News, or Akron, 
or Cleveland, or any number of industrial 
towns, one would seem justified in exclaim- 
ing: ‘If the Government does not grapple 
with this house problem it never will win 
the war!’ Overemphasis is easy, here as 
in other things, yet there is a degree of 
emphasis which cannot be ignored. 

Long before we entered the war the na- 
tions which looked to us for aid had almost 
swamped our industrial centers with orders 
for everything we could furnish. Plant 
after plant had doubled and tripled its 
capacity. Armies of men worked days, 
nights, Sundays, in building and equipping 
new shops and factories. The pressure was 
tremendous. The transformation was so 
rapid that men might well have looked, 
rubbed their eyes and said: “It beats Alad- 
din and the Lamp!” And soit did, for that 
great magician never dreamed of anything 
so wonderful as the manner in which our 
industrial stream rose and overflowed its 
banks, congested railroads, filled up our 
warehouses, terminals, docks, yards—until 
it seemed as though it never would subside. 
Then, just as the height of the flood ap- 
peared to have reached its maximum and 
to be slowly receding, we ourselves plunged 
into the conflict and there developed an even 
more immediate and compelling demand 
for still further speeding up every form 
of industrial production which could con- 
tribute to our own war machine. 


The House Famine 


Buteverything hasa consequence. Speed- 
ing up industry means more workers. More 
workers means more houses. But more 
houses do not grow up overnight by wishing 
for them. They have to be built, and some- 
one has to finance them and conduct the 
operation. Ordinarily the need for houses 
in any community is recognized and met 
just as the law of supply and demand 
operates to make people invest in anything 
which offers a good return on their money. 
Volumes could be written to illustrate the 
manner in which speculative builders have 
taken advantage of the need of houses by 
erecting structures which turned into slums 
before the paint was dry—to the serious 
moral, physical and financial loss of the 
community in which they have operated; 
but the fact is that usually the demand for 
houses: is generally met in some manner 
within a reasonable time. Unfortunately 
for the present situation, however, this has 
not been ‘true during the ‘last-few years. 
Building costs have been rising; the war 
has engendered timidity and uncertainty; 
thus we had no large reserve of housing 


. where they had to consid 


accommodations to fall. ‘ball 
the congestion of workers. 
upon the heels of industrial ex 
Some communities made 
cope with the human flood w 
upon them. Bridgeport, Con 
hundreds of houses, and wo 
more had not the supply of 
out. Almost before we had e 
Bridgeport had exhausted its 
this direction. Not that 
money in Bridgeport, but t 
trust companies and individu 
building operations had 


They were obliged to ask t 
many more houses Bridgepo; 
after the war. How much 
industrial overgrowth would 
even though Bridgeport 
whole and continue growing, 
collateral question: ‘“ What 
build houses after the war? 
are high to-day. Two years 
three, they may be considera 
houses built in wartime will t 
direct competition with ne’ 
for less money. Our i invest 
have little or no earning pow 


More Jobs Tha , 


It was the same situation 
flood of war orders descende¢ 
getting better it has steadily 
High wages attracted th 


them slept in the railway s 
and went back home the ne 
there was no place for them t 
hundreds of them are living 1 
of congestion which it is not: 
ask any worker to endure 
has the effect of reducing 
ficiency of that man. Other 
traveling back and forth o 
trains along the New Haven 
trolleys. Many of them go 
New Rochelle, and depen 
the train to eke out that whi 
spending so much time in 
At Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
the houses which have been 
trial plants, two hundred o' 
erected within the last yea 
dred more are needed immed 
to relieve a situation which 
ing worse. At Akron, Ohio, a 
other places hundreds of wor 
right to sleep in a bed e 
stretch. At the end of th 
must be surrendered to 2 
bought the same right, w 
way to another at'the en 
period.. In Akron, it | 
recent housing conferen 
have now succeeded in 
ing arrangement to. two 
stead of three. Ultima 
restore a normal condition, butt 
partly mitigate the other miserit 
radations of a congestion ¥ 
reduces the vitality of th 
which plays sad havoe wit 
children. An outburst of w 
and men may be expected t 
selves to almost any circun 
brief period. A continuati 
cumstances, however, 
industrial production which 
and graver as time goes on. 
At Wilmington one may 
hundreds of workers make | 
trains north and south in 
They have no chance to live 
and travel as far south as 
and as far north as Philad 
when the visitor has just com 
yard and seen the skeletons | 
needed ships standing silei 
when he has noted that # 
enough men to carry on t 
ship instead of the six tha 
when he has discovered t 
has deposited money in ev! 
office in town in order to be 
first available house, whe 
(Continued on P 
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Tests That Tell the Tube Tale 


PN at moving picture tests prove the remarkable strength, elasticity, 


and non-tearing qualities of the 


Pennsyl/vama 
AUTO TUBE 


“-TrTON TESTED” 


The enormous tensile strength— 
guaranteed 1/2 tons per square inch 
—of this new Pennsylvania product 
is conclusively proved by the sec- 
tion of moving picture reproduced 
in the left-hand margin, showing 
Tube at full stretch lifting 2990 
pounds. The Tube ‘‘came back,”’ 
showing no harmful effect whatever. 


Pennsylvania 
AUTO TUBE 


The picture in the right-hand mar- 
gin shows the Tube expanded to 5 
feet in circumference, demonstrat- 
ing its non-tearing, tough, resilient 
stock. 


Le, 
2s 
Aut sat to Bria 


The new qualities demonstrated by 


these unusual tests do away with 


all ordinary causes of blowouts and 
general tube shortcomings. 


Non-cracking, non-tearing, non- 
checking, unaffected by extremes 
of heating up and cooling down. 
Withstands light and air exposure 
without weakening, though carried 
indefinitely as a ‘‘spare.”’ 


Your protection and comfort are as 
dependent on quality tubes as they 
are on quality fires. 


If any dealer offers you a so-called 
‘*special’’ brand tube, claiming it to 
be as good as the ‘‘Ton Tested,’’ 
challenge him to tell you the manu- 
facturer who actually made the 
‘*special’’ tube. 


If you can’t as yet get the ‘“Ton 
Tested’”’ from a local dealer, order 
direct from us or our nearest 
branch. The prices are the same 
as charged for ordinary tubes. 


Makers of Vacuum Cup Tires 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct factory branches and Service Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 
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Company officials opening box 
containing Pennsylvania Auto 
Tube ‘‘Ton Tested’’ from reg- 
ular stock, preparatory to con- 
ducting moving picture infla- 
tion test. 


Stock tube removed from box 
and air hose being attached 
to valve of ‘‘Ton Tested’’ tube. 


Showing the stock ‘‘Ton Test- 
ed’’ tube blown up to its nor- 
mal size. 


In the above moving picture 
inflation test The Pennsylva- 
nia Auto Tube ‘‘Ton Tested’’ 
expanded to a circumference 
of 5 feet without bursting. 
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The Transportation Proble 


HE Railroads must be relieved —Goods must 
be moved—The wheels of industry must be 
kept moving — 
The Solution of the Problem lies in the use of Motor Trucks 
for all hauls of one hundred miles or less—Wilson Trans- 


portation Engineers will help you in the adaptation of Wilson 
Trucks to your transportation needs. 


Wilson Trucks are the product of more than 
thirty-five years experience in the building 
of heavy duty transportation vehicles. 
One, two, three and one-half,.and five ton 
worm drive models. 


We can use a few more de- . | 
bendable dealers in Eastern J. C. WILSON ¢ ‘4 
and Mid-Western Territory 490 Warren aa 2 


(c tinued from Page 68) 

ksind business men of the city 
% joroposition up to the Govern- 
ja) for a grant of one million dol- 
lement the two millions which 
~@vady to put into workmen’s 
4y|, he cannot be blamed if for a 
; } sees the house question as an 
Hm which appears to overshadow 


S. 
wer to the assertion that there 
stie of labor for the building of 
sequest of Wilmington offers 
jp: evidence of a faith that work- 
Hhad if decent living conditions 
4c\ for them. Even if this were 
; still remains the probable ulti- 
ee ty of a labor readjustment, of 
fic of certain skilled labor by the 
ye of women—as was found so 
+ France and England—in order 
> anmay be taken from relatively 
wnt jobs and put to work at 
This will produce the same 
ora the end, since workmen can- 
yuses about like tools, and or- 
yiom would anticipate it and 
at by building houses. But the 
ar al questions intrude themselves 
Jality. It is taken for granted 
»jannot be charged that will take 
thiextra cost of building at pres- 
+ to say, if a builder figured that 
yuld cost him three thousand 
ay, and twenty-four hundred 
: hundred dollars before the 
war. But a house produces 
‘e than a fixed annual rent, and 
wenty per cent in two or three 
Js the men who usually engage 
derprises are unwilling to take 


: house after the war, he would 
‘red from the investment if he 
wtimes that rent cannot be set 
, to provide a return on the in- 


ace clear to wipe out that dif- 
dtake care of a possible depre- 


jis point that the Government 
2jstepin. It must recognize the 
ofimportance inherent in house 
congestion and deal with it as 
Wai any other problem. It must 
« which private capital will not 
years the principal countries of 
|.ve recognized the steadily sink- 
alnd physical standards of that 
lant of their population con- 
, tough the evils of land specula- 
iclaave been sanctioned the world 
‘aever-increasing congestion and 
d\linmg amount of light and air. 
1 (le and in far-away New Zea- 
2 {vernments have stimulated bet- 
sii conditions by making funds 
e\> low rates of interest. Eng- 
idwar began, has built thousands 
hises, which will become a per- 
niional asset and a large factor in 
t-ar commercial and industrial 
.| hough she was forced to build 
; as the only means of attaining 


0 
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i ee 


2 of industrial production upon 
ie] fe depended, she had the fore- 
_| look ahead and see that the 
‘0 2m was one that would last after 
id have the same effect on her 
ic cructure in peace. Any sound 
al evelopment must depend upon 
<] wholesome scale of living for 
‘hat is an elementary business 
(, though it has not been so gen- 
edied as it will be.when we get 
.\ch this war. 
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h\ Situation in England 


it. tion in England assumed a seri- 
almost the moment war was 
The burdens thrown upon her 
ere nothing short of colossal. 
0 of old plants and the building 
0/3, with a consequent shifting of 
muced an intense congestion and 
yjiterfered with anything like a 
| See Yet England was 
a1 Means inexperienced in dealing 
€)iestion. Under the Housing of 
Mig Classes Act of 1890 and the 
ne Act of 1909 all her mu- 
had power, through local au- 
lon, to initiate house-building 
gs and to finance them with 
ed by taxation. Many English 
© carried out extensive opera- 
these lines—some of them in the 
Nement houses of the type famil- 
1 this country and others along 
f what is known as the Gar- 
evelopment, a name which has 
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grown out of the building up of country 
or suburban areas on the principle of either 
private or cooperative ownership. The first 
of these was Letchworth, now widely known 
and the general plan of which has served 
as a model for many others. Several such 
developments were under way on a very 
large scale at the opening of the war. 

All of these things served to give the 
housing question a background which was 
national in its scope, both as to the known 
value of good houses and as to the experi- 
ence which had resulted through many 
local undertakings. Bearing these things in 
mind, one may the better understand why 
England was not only able to approach her 
problem of relieving housing congestion 
and speeding up her industrial output as 
one with which she was fairly familiar, but 
also to lose the minimum of time in decid- 
ing what to do. It was hardly necessary for 
her to weigh the question of general policy. 
She had already committed herself through 
the Acts of 1890 and 1909. Her attitude 
toward the future of the low-priced dwell- 
ing house in England had been thought out 
and her conclusions had already begun to 
bear fruit. Thus it was again only natural 
that her action, even in the stress of a war 
emergency, followed very closely the prin- 
ciples that had been established in her 
twenty years of housing experience. If 
these things had not been worked out it is 
not unfair to assume that she would have 
made the grave mistake of spending large 
sums of money on temporary structures of 
every conceivable kind. Some of these were 
built, in places where the emergency was so 
dire as to leave no alternative, but on the 
whole the general policy was to build jsub- 
stantial houses with plenty of light, air 
and facilities for outdoor enjoyment. 


Rents Kept Down by Law 


England turned at once to the experi- 
enced local authorities and, wherever nec- 
essary or desirable, asked them to begin 
building houses.. Sometimes she advanced 
the whole cost of the operation, on a long- 
term loan at a low rate of interest. Some- 
times the government agreed to assume 
any extra cost which might be due to the 
difference in building prices at the time of 
the operation and after the war. No general 
standard of financing was followed, but 
each case was treated on its own merits, 
with due respect to the emergency and tothe 
probable future of theinvestment. Yet even 
with her score of years of experience be- 
hind her and the machinery which gradually 
had been built up in many localities, Eng- 
land found that the relief was not forth- 
coming fast enough to meet the demands of 
war. The situation was complicated by the 
scarcity of materials and labor and by lack 
of codrdinated effort. One enterprise com- 
peted with another, to the serious delay of 
both. Thus it has come to pass that the 
British Government has very largely taken 
over the whole problem of building work- 
men’s houses. After three years of experi- 
ence it found this necessary as the only way 
of meeting the demands made upon its in- 
dustry by war, and the Local Government 
Board is now working upon vast and com- 
prehensive schemes for building not thou- 
sands but tens of thousands of new homes 
for workmen, as a measure of post-war im- 
provement. 

Before leaving the question of English 
experience it is worth while to note that al- 
most at the beginning of the war the raising 
of rents was prohibited by parliamentary 
action. This had a very great effect in sta- 
bilizing and steadying labor conditions, 
since it made the laborer independent of 
one form of profiteering. Naturally it in- 
flicted a degree of injustice upon owners of 
property, who found their income from this 
source fixed by law yet who were faced 
with increased expenditures and taxation 
of every form. But it was the whole wel- 
fare which had to be considered, and it was 
deemed best that every incentive should be 
given to the quick expansion of industry 
and the least dislocation of labor. 

On the twenty-fourth of May, 1917, Par- 
liament passed the Billeting Act, which is, 
in effect, an effort to develop housing ac- 
commodations by billeting workmen or 
workwomen upon families who have the 
spare room necessary to accommodate 
them. The law is very comprehensive and 
endeavors to provide against any attempt 
at coercion or at forcing undesirable board- 
ers where they are not wanted; but in so 
far as it will work it has the great advan- 
tage of utilizing existing buildings instead 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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Oval Baking Dish 


Casserole 


Pie Plate 


‘A Set of Pyrex 
Jor Christmas”? 


Eleven pieces 


Casserole Oval Baking Dish 
Pie Plate Round Baking Dish 
Bread Pan Six Ramekins 


Packed in Special Gift Box, $5.00 


HIS set of Pyrex glass ovenware is 

what every up-to-date woman really 

wants. She knows that in the oven 
or on the table Pyrex is always clean and 
clear—always appetizing. 

She knows that Pyrex, unlike any or- 
dinary glass, stands the highest oven heat 
without breakage. It never flakes, cor- 
rodes nor dents and so always remains as 
good as new. 

Oven cooking makes most foods taste better. 
Pyrex-baking is ideal since this glass transmits 
the heat which other utensils waste by reflection. 
With Pyrex she can cook in one-third less time 
and save one-third in fuel. 

Give her a set of Pyrex and she will use it every 
day in the year, in the oven and on the table. 
There is a dish for every use. 

Price of set, securely packed in special gift 
box, $5.00. $6.00 in the far West and $7.50 in 
Canada. For a slightly more expensive present, 
you may select one of the beautiful engraved 
sets of Pyrex. Ask any dealer to show you the 
full line. He will tell you that every piece of 
Pyrex is backed by the guarantee of the world’s 
largest manufacturer of technical glass. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
105 Tioga Avenue, Corning, N. Y. 


; Round 
Baking Dish 


} Bread Pan 
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Brunswick 
Superiorities 


Plays ALL Records, includ- 
ing, Pathé, 

All-wood sound chamber — 
better tone. 

Two reproducers, instantly 
interchangeable. 

Accurately timed automatic 
stop. ; 

Throat-way volume control. 

Extra capacity motor. 

Improved index files. 

Finer cabinet work, 

All phonographs in one. 

Costs less. 

Regular models: 

Prices $32.50 to $180, 

De Luxe models: 


Prices $350 to $1500. 
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| Not MerelyaPhonograph 


But a Brunswick! 


OUR good judgment in the selection of gifts is 
recopnized when you present a Brunswick. In 
this final type phonograph are expressed by master 
craftsmen all those features music lovers have wished 
for so long. 
" Here is an instrument that plays all records—not 
limited to one particular make. 


One whose tone carries no metallic nor nasal sounds. 
Because of its all-wood sound chamber built like aviolin. 


The Brunswick combines 
all the merits and discards 
the handicaps. It is the su- 
preme achievement of The 
Brunswick - Balke - Collender 
Company — famed for 76 
years in the wood-working, 
art. 


Only your own ear can 
prove to you the charm of 
Brunswick tone. And its 
superiority. 

Aside from tone, such a 
demonstration will convince 
you also that you must have 
this all-record phonograph. 


Hear The Brunswick and 
compare. Then judge for 


yourself, 
The 
Brunswick-Balke- 


Collender Company 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
the United States, Mexico, France 
Canadian Distributors: 

Musical Merchandise Sales Co., Excelsior 
Life Building, Toronto 
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The early boyhood days 
of W. L. Douglas were 
spent in hard work with 
long hours. Besides peg- 
ging shoes all day, he was 
obliged to gather and cut 
up wood for the fires, milk 
the cow and take care of 
the horse, working early 
mornings and until after 
dark at night by the light 
of a smoky whale oil lamp. 


CAUTION—Be sure 


the price stamped on 
the bottom has not 
been erased or raised 


Copyright,W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 


Grain Leather Billfold and Cardcase for 
$1.00 with His Name Engraved in Gold 
free. Or made of Genuine Black Morocco 
for $2.00. Measures 3x5 inches closed and 
will last for years. Is leather lined, has 


$700 


billfold, pass window and four pockets. Postpaid 
AMERICAN LEATHER WORKERS, Dept. 7-C, 


Useful presents will be in demand this 
year. A FITALL will be the most wel- 
come gift to every traveler, and the practi- 
| cal comfort kit for men in the service. 
| FITALLS have patented adjustable 
| spaces and self-locking straps which readily 
| permit changing of toilet articles as desired. 


FITALLS may be had filled with a stand- 
ard set of fittings or empty for you to fill. 


““THE SHOE THAT H 


stamped on the bottom. 


To Men in the Service and All Who Travel 


THE 


i) 
‘I 


the retai 


President 


Order today—NOW. # 


Be sure you see the FITALL label 
refuse imitations. 
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OLDS ITS SHAPE” 


$3 $3.50 $4 $4.50 $5 6 37 &38 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 


Shoes. The Best Known & 
Shoes in the World. © 


. L. Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is 
guaranteed and the wearer pro- 
tected against high prices for 
inferior shoes. The retail prices 
are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco ' 
than they do in New York. 
They are always worth the 
price paid for them. 


he quality of W. L. Doug- 

las product is guaranteed 
by more than 40 years’ expe- 
rience in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination 
to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 
W. L. Douglas name an 7 


BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


price is 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 
For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. 
supply you, take no other make. 
Write for booklet showing how to order shoes 
by mail, postage free. 


We Seregles 


Give Him This Practical Elegant Christmas Gif 


You couldn’t find anything that would be more appreciated than this Genuine, Black Seal 
Guaranteed, so you must be satisfied, 
or we insist on returning your money. 
This is a special offer and our supply 
is limited, so get your order in to- 
day. Remit by money order or 
POSTAGE, 


Norman Bldg., CHICAGO 


If he cannot 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


FITALLS come in a variety of sizes, in 


waterproof fabrics 


and flexible leathers. 


Also special Military FITALLS made of 


waterproofed khaki. 
Unfilled—$1.25 up. Filled —$2.75 up. 


Your dealer should have FITALLS. 
not—send for descriptive booklet. 


“ EISEMAN, KAISER & COMPANY, Ekco Bldg., Chicago 


Patented U.S. and Foreign Countries 
a 
ee = = 


If 


Mfrs, of EKCO Make Leather Goods 
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(Concluded from Page 71) 
of permitting the emergency to compel the 
erection of new ones, with a consequent 
consumption of materials and labor which 
are badly needed elsewhere. It should be 
remembered, however, that England is 
more or less a homogeneous countryjand has 
a densely settled area, so that housing ac- 
commodations are more likely to be found 
within any accessible area than would be 
the case in the United States. That is to 
say, our industrial centers are more com- 
pactly built up, as a rule, and are not 
surrounded by multitudes of small commu- 
nities, asin England. Homogeneity of popu- 
lation is a factor in any process of billeting 
boarders, however, and the operation of 
such an act in this country, with our wide 
range of nationalities, would probably yield 
a lesser result than in any other country. 

A hasty retrospect of our own condition, 
for example, discloses the fact that the 
present shortage in houses and the con- 
gestion resulting therefrom is only an acute 
form of a chronic condition. We, too, have 
those spotted tubercular and other disease 
areas in all our industrial communities. 
They drain and sap the vitality of the 
nation, add their burden to all forms of 
production, and represent one of the largest 
forms of economic waste with which the 
world has yet to reckon. We do not as a 
rule deal with this problem along economic 
lines; it has had the misfortune to fall into 
the class of philanthropies! But along 
comes war and shows us the heavy bill we 
have to pay, in dollars and cents, for our 
misguided effort in philanthropy; for the 
cost of every day of delay in this war can 
be calculated in money. Thus we see that 
nothing could possibly be more absurd, 
either in war or in peace, than to think of 
homes for workmen and their families as 
belonging in the field of charity. 

There are but two ways in which the 
Government can deal with the present 
problem: It can lend money to manufac- 
turers or housing societies with which they 
may build, or it can buy land and build 
houses under its own auspices. In times of 
peace it is probably beyond the power of 
the Federal Government to interfere in 
housing questions. These matters come 
within the scope of the several states. But 
if in time of war the Federal Government 
feels obliged to step in and correct housing 
conditions wherever its interests are in- 
volved, then it later may find it equally 
necessary to do so in peace, for it may not 
be easy to raise the standard of the whole 
welfare at one time and then decline to 
recognize it at another. 


Losses That Pay 


One of the absurd yet amusing objections 
which is generally made in connection with 
the use of Government money for wartime 
housing operations is this: “Suppose that 
the Government builds a lot of houses, and 
after the war they turn out to be useless. 
It would lose a lot of money.”’ One then 
has to explain that war is not a money- 
making business, and that it does not mat- 
ter whether money is lost in houses or in 
skyrockets. The problem is to win by mak- 
ing every necessary expenditure which can 
be proved to have value. 

Others ask this question: ‘‘What if the 
Government lends money for houses to a 
private corporation, and after the war the 
value of the houses declines'so that the loan 
cannot possibly be repaid?’’ The answer is 
that the Government would have to write 
off any such depreciation as a war loss. It 
would have received its value a thousand 
times over in the increased production the 
houses would have made possible. When a 
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war is costing thirty to forty million 
a day, the amount of loss that woul 
to be written off as a depreciatic 
values becomes of no importance wh 
Of the highest importance, howe 
considering what steps should be 
the question of what influence goy 
tal interference in housing conditio 
have. In the past almost the entir 
of the so-called housing reformela 
based upon the tacit acceptance 0 
conditions which surround land d 
ment in all our communities and 
make any good solution of th 
problem impossible. In spite of th 
effort has been made to find ag 
condensing human beings into 
which of necessity growssmaller 
sets up a low standard morally 
one physically. But the effect 
at last become apparent. Graduz 
begun to be understood, here a 
that there is no answer to the 
how we can provide decent hom 
within reach of the wage ea 
country until we have establish 
of curbing land speculation a 
tably disastrous consequences 
munity and finally to the nation. 


Build, But Build Right 


Thus whatever the Governme 
the way of meeting the pressing 
more houses as a war measure 
done in a manner which will raise 
ard rather than lower it. It m 
example, for its own sake. It canno 
further to lower any standariaie ; 
peace to come we shall need a highe 
of industrial efficiency than 
and that higher form cannot 
obtained without a general imp} 
the living conditions of workers. 
of industrial expansion that is 
the theory that workmen and thei 
and children can be compressed int 
ments or shunted into dreary rows 
notonous and depressing structure 
pass for houses is doomed to fa 
dustrial expansion that proceeds 
theory that the greatest benefit to 
be attained by restoring the America! 
and home and garden to the place 
occupied in our social life is bound 
ceed in larger measure than can beim: 
The Government, in coming to a 
as to how it shall stimulate ho 
what kind of houses shall be 
amount of land shall go witha 
provision shall be made for p 
recreation and a general outdoor 
tion and enjoyment, will be taking 
either for great good or for 
No house development under C 
auspices, whether built under 
rection or through a subsidia 
should be permitted until the enti 
has been reviewed and sanctioned 
best authorities to be found. Priv: 
velopments have been made in the p: 
others are even now under way 
injure rather than improve condit 
great danger is that the pressing 
war may be utilized to excuse ho 
undertakings which, useful as # 
in meeting the temporary urgen 
in the end effect an injury beyond 
of the community to repair. 
community in the United $ 
free from these injuries. No Y 
be inspired or stimulated by Govel 
funds. On the contrary, there sh 
frank and clear recognition of 
sponsibility involved in m 
emergency and in raising the sta 
far as it is humanly possible, 0 
for the wage earner. 
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WHO'S WHO AND WHY 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


) E. Wilkins Freeman 


ssian dogmatism, insisting that 
of Mother is my one and only 
most emphatically not. Werel 
ful, having been born so near 
tock, I would deny I ever wrote 
I would foist it upon somebody 
Id leave me with a sense of free- 
not known since that woman 
her husband’s barn in print. 
st place all fiction ought to be 
e Revolt of Mother is not in the 
When I wrote that little tale I 
Jew England traditions to the 
rampled on my New England 
Well, I have had and still have 
It is not a good thing to pro- 
which is not true, although that 
doxical. The back bone of the 
is essential truth, and The 
[other is perfectly spineless. I 
‘ause I am of New England and 
here. I had written many true 
t that cluster of stainless states 
ange I lied. 
s incessant truth gets on one’s 
idonmine. There never was in 
ad a woman like Mother. If 
een she most certainly would 
1oved into the palatial barn 
jusband had erected next the 
ottage she had occupied during 
life. She simply would have 
nerve. She would also have 
‘Imagination. New England 
iat period coincided with their 
thinking that sources of wealth 
etter housed than consumers. 
r would never have dreamed of 
elf ahead of Jersey cows which 
‘money. Mother would have 
{full as thrifty as Father. If 
lived all those years in that 
“e she would have continued 
», Moving into the new barn 
been a cataclysm. New Eng- 
seldom bring cataclysms about 


srs. 
had not been Mother, Father 
| have been able to erect that 


ENDRICKS is my laughing 
who dwells in Cleveland-O. 

. children and one wife, which 
he’s not so slow. 

icks Six is—no, that’s wrong; 
ie require the “are,” 

lo many runabouts, he does not 
‘car. 

lof the Hendricks Six is wise— 
jen wiser : 

| war, we'll lick the plate, and 
Ul lick the Kaiser! 


+t Tom’s like Uncle Sam, and 

e you and me; 

i he must Hooverize to beat the 
! 


‘ve devil he must beat is not alone 


(non dwells at home and needs 
le sermon. 

H is Indulgence, who, in spite of 
hiages, 

in the watch to waste the margin 
wages. 


} 
1s been a-tellin’ me, 
cle Sam, 

vo-fifty billions; and I reckon 
m. 

18 also tellin’ me, and seemed to 
‘clear, 

orty billions—or about that— 


” 


says good 


| such a reckless cuss I’m headed 


less.”’ 


Ly tax and loan 
ed from turnips or extorted 


ns are not stored and stacked, 
running loose ; 
Dy saving billions from the bil- 


st Tom becomes your friend and 
Ham's adviser : 

ar, let’s lick the plate, and then 
e Kaiser! 


the Plate and liclkk tlhe Kaiser! 


barn. Instead there would have been bay- 
windows on the cottage, which would have 
ceased to bea cottage. Ambitious New Eng- 
land women do not like cottages. They 
wish for square rooms on the second floor. 
Women capable of moving into that barn 
would have had the cottage roof raised to 
insure good bedrooms. There would have 
been wide piazzas added to the house, and 
Father would simply not have dared men- 
tion that great barn to Mother. Father 
would have adored Mother, but have held 
her in wholesome respect. She would have 
fixed his black tie on straightly of a Sunday 
morning and brushed his coat and fed him 
well, but she would have held the household 
reins. As arule women in NewEngland vil- 
lages do hold the household reins, and with 
goodreason. They really can drive better. 
Very little shying or balking when Mother 
drives. Father is self-distrustful, and with 
facts to back him, when it comes to manag- 
ing the household. 

Mother usually buys Father’s clothes 
for him. He knows he would be cheated 
were he to attempt it. Besides, he is shy of 
chewing an end of fabric to test the color. 
Mother is valiant. 

It is a dreadful confession, but that 
woman called “‘ Mother” in The Revolt of 
Mother is impossible. I sacrificed truth 
when I wrote the story, and at this day I 
do not know exactly what my price was. 
I am inclined to think gold of the realm. 
It could not have been fame of the sort I 
have gained by it. If so I have had my 
punishment. Nota story since but some- 
body asks ‘‘Why not another Revolt of 
Mother?” My literary career has been 
halted by the success of the big fib in that 
story. Too late I admit it. The harm is 
done. But I can at least warn other writ- 
ers. When you write a shortstory stick to 
the truth. If there is not a story in the 
truth knit until truth happens which does 
contain a story. Knit, if you can do no 
better at that than I, who drop morestitches 
than any airplane in Europe can drop 
bombs. You can at least pull out the 
knitting, but a story printed and rampant 
is a dreadful thing, never to be undone. 


Suppose I owned a gold mine and could 
scoop the stuff in tons; 

I couldn’t feed one soldier or give one charge 
for the guns. 

But if I save a loaf of bread, or Hooverize 
the meat, 

I'll likely give somebody else a better chance 
to eat. 

And if I plant these pennies saved, they'll 
grow there, all unheeded, 

Till Uncle Samuel asks for them the next 
time that they’re needed. 


I may not own a factory and run it night 
and day, 

But I can have the old shoes patched I used 
to throw away; 

I may not own a dairy herd, or yet a single 
head, 

ButI can eat alittle less of butter on my bread. 

And, though I once was weak on styles, 
I’m now a little stronger ; 

The new coats may be long or short—I’m 
wearing old coats longer. 


Your doctor thinks you smoke too much. 
Dow’t ask him his advice, 

But save his fee and also save your smokes — 
a pretty price. 

Your car drinks too much gas; so let it rest 
in its garage 

And ride the “‘civie chariots’’—a pleasing 
camouflage. 

For each must save his margin by the use of 
some divisor ; 

We’ve got to learn to lick the plate, and also 
lick the Kaiser! 


So, comrade, you’re conscripted for the 
Old Guard of the Home ; 

Yow’re helping all the Allied Cause from 
Washington to Rome. 

Yow’re the Maker-of-the-Margin; and each 
simple thing you do 

Makes it less or makes it larger; so it’s 
plainly up to you. 

So here’s the job; it’s personal, and you’re 
its Supervisor — 

You learn to lick the platter and you also | 
lick the Kaiser! 

—Edmund Vance Cooke. 
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For “‘Over Here”’ and “‘Over There”’ 


HE ‘Ever-Ready’ Safety Razor is solidly best—irre- 
= spective of price. Uncle Sam thinks so—millions of 
=| (||| | users know so—we prove it and you’ll admit it. 


The standard dollar outfit or the more elaborate combination outfits 


At dealers’ everywhere—here and “over there.”’ 


Radio Blades—the blades 
that make the‘ Ever-Ready marvellous—6 for 30c. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC., Makers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Extra ‘Ever-Ready’ 
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Aire at $2.50, 3.00, 5.00 and 6.00, are proportionately big value. Buy | 
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arket—By Albert W. Atwood 


Jis a firm conviction throughout 
suntry that altogether too much 
‘ids its way into Wall Street spec- 
,ot only the money which specula- 
but that which the banks loan to 
| do not lose. It is felt that the 
of millions of dollars Wall Street 
y borrows to run its game might 
jomployed elsewhere. Like a great 
er popular ideas, this one has a lot 
init, but is often exaggerated and 
ofar. However that may be, the 
xe¢ money market, so called, is 
lyrelated to many important mat- 
is country—to mention only two, 
, and the Liberty Loans. 
|treet’s money market gets a lot 
sing. It is periodically in trouble 
cement; and, though blamed for a 
, that goes wrong elsewhere, it con- 
} 
A 


ee 


yeeds and secures assistance and 
ion for itself in the form of pools, 
sand Government deposits. It is 
riously and interestingly delicate, 
/ and complex organism. 

‘most strikes you or me, or any 
\iigery person, about the Wall 
oney market is that the very 
je at which we can borrow money 
jank, no matter how good our 
ynd credit, is round six per cent. 
that is what we should probably 
the writer happens to know—near 
|x, Philadelphia, and other cities 
antic Seaboard; and I suspect 
me other parts of the country the 
(en much higher. But Wall Street 
frequently made as low as two 
or even close to one per cent. 
_eall money shows signs of going 
‘en per cent Wall Street almost 
‘a panic. At least it gets a bad 
ves and calls at once for a pul- 


ionths ago a money pool, consist- 
fing bankers, was organized in New 
‘to provide two hundred million 
ditional for the local money mar- 
, for all practical purposes, means 
‘Street market. And it was a 
ithing to do too. It was neces- 
Jaaps an evil necessity, if you will. 
purpose was to clear the way for 
ty Loan, to prevent the business 
g money to stockbrokers from 
in one of its hysterical and period- 
fags up at an embarrassing mo- 
to date the formation of the pool 
s desired effect, as the formation 
sarly always has... 

ec thing about concerted, con- 
(/action that is a sure cure for in- 
nic. 

Way call it faith cure if you want 
one of the bankers on the com- 
| but we don’t care what names 
" We are after results; and we 
!| Money is now three per cent 
| several times that figure.’ 


/nancing the Brokers 


‘reet requires vast sums of bor- 
Iney daily to carry on its stock 
in. Now it might seem as if the 
(ild avoid this strain by simply 

ig any money to people with 

uy stocks. But things can’t be 
jatsimple way. In the first place, 
Oney to buy stocks with is one of 
luerative and perhaps the safest 
ne banks engage in, and they are 
to give it up all at once. In the 
ice, though much of the money 
peculation so reckless and foolish 
ders on mere gambling, much of 
lose to being of an investment 
d the distinction is very hard to 


ieulty is that Wall Street is the 
t center of the country, and if it 
Mpossible, for any reason, for 
‘jd dealers in securities generally 
money, the legitimate side of the 
t business is sure to be hit, along 
merely irresponsible speculative 
4 a practical banking prob- 
xtremely difficult to separate the 
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| One hand, when speculation in 
comes so wild as to endanger the 
vankers often call in loans to re- 
Y. But on the other hand, if the 
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calling-in process goes too far the values of 
all securities will become unsettled; and 
that creates uneasiness throughout the 
country. It prevents corporations from 
borrowing needed funds and checks the 
legitimate activities of business men, pro- 
fessional men, banks, savings banks, insur- 
ance companies, and other large investment 
institutions. Thus the problem of main- 
taining a wholesome equilibrium in the 
Wall Street money market cannot be dis- 
missed offhand by a chance remark or an 
expression of mere prejudice. 

“The call-money rate in New York has 
no real significance, so far as the rest of the 
country is concerned,” was the apt remark 
of a country banker in Wisconsin not long 
ago; “but, as a matter of fact, . . . it 
has a tremendous sentimental influence.” 

The Federal Reserve Act and the Farm 
Loan Act, for that matter, were adopted 
largely because it was felt that Wall Street 
enjoyed an unfair advantage over the rest 
of the country in the ease with which it 
obtains money. For nearly twenty years 
the subject had been agitated, and at last, 
in 1913, the Federal Reserve Act was passed, 
and specifically left Wall Street out. The 
object was to make it easier for business 
men and farmers to borrow, and at least 
not add to the facilities stock speculators 
already enjoyed. But we have a money 
pool recently formed in New York City 
with the local head of the Federal Reserve 
Bank as chairman! If there is any incon- 
sistency in that, however, it is only ap- 
parent. 


The Fluidity of Call Money 


Far from injuring brokers and dealers in 
securities, the new banking law seems to 
have helped them. Unless it becomes nec- 
essary, owing to war conditions, to change 
the banking law, there is no: provision in 
it by which Federal Reserve Banks can 
loan on bonds and stocks. But the very 
fact that banks can borrow on other se- 
curity from the Federal Reserve increases 
their ability to help stock and bond brokers. 
When the Wall Street money market is 
scarce of funds the banks merely avail 
themselves a little more freely of their 
rediscount privilege at the Federal Reserve 
and are thus strengthened; and so they are 
able to help out the brokers more than they 
were before the new law was adopted. 

There are two kinds of Wall Street 
money that interest and affect the world 
outside—time loans and call loans. Wall 
Street people are more in¢lined to speak of 
them as time money and call money. Time 
loans are for specific periods of time, from 
thirty days to six months. Call loans may 
be called in at any time, after a few hours, 
and in actual practice are often called 
within a very few days. The essential char- 
acteristic of both time and call loans is the 
fact that always, without any exception 
whatever, they are directly secured by the 
borrower’s putting up stocks or bonds with 
a market value considerably more than the 
face value of the loan—usually one hundred 
and twenty per cent. In almost every case 
the banks demand stocks and bonds which 
can be quickly sold on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Now aside from merely technical de- 
tails, the most remarkable feature about 
these call loans, which it should be dis- 
tinectly understood are made only to brokers 
or to very large operators in securities, is 
the ease with which they are recalled. 
Nowhere else in the world are loans repaid 
so quickly and smoothly, as a matter of 
course, as these call loans. 

Banks can cash in on them any day and 
any hour, without loss, trouble, ill feeling or 
expense. 

If John Jones goes to his banker in a 
small town and makes a loan without 
specific date of repayment, which is com- 
mon enough, he always feels aggrieved if 
the loan is called on him. In the same way 
persons who borrow on mortgage feel hurt 
if the lender calls it in. But brokers have 
no feeling in the matter whatever. To 
repay call loans is as much a part of their 
business as to look at the ticker or to talk 
through a telephone. It is literally a mat- 
ter of course. They are making new loans, 
closing out old loans and renewing loans all 
day long. It is part of their routine. 
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“Dad, this is the greatest 
present of all!” 


That’s the glad word you'll hear on Christmas morning if you give your boy a year’s 
subscription to The American Boy. You'll rejoice, too, because you will know you 
have provided him with good companionship and good, safe reading that will be an 
inspiration to him throughout the year. It’s an opportunity for you to do a grand turn 
for your boy now — in the formative period of his young manhood. 


The American Boy will set before him right ideals of living and of life—will teach him 
to be manly—will encourage him to do, to be self-reliant and resolute. He will learn 
from it how to make his own way and to get on in the world. It’s a boy’s own maga- 
zine that is altogether wholesome and inspiring. Vigorous, forward-looking boys every- 
where love it and thrive on it. Give your boy 


THE 


“‘The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in all the World ”’ 


In 1918 The American Boy will be better than ever. It will publish first, in serial form, seven of the 
best books to be published during the year. Besides the Mark Tidd story by Clarence B. Kelland 
and the serials by William Heyliger and Charles Tenney Jackson, there will be the true story of the 
adventurous life of Hugh Monroe, who spent all his life among the Indians of the West; a rattling story 
of old pirate days by Ralph D. Paine; and other continued stories. 

There will be short stories about School Life, Baseball, Animals, The Government Forest Service, 
Indians, the Lumber Woods, the Sea, Camping, Fishing, the Army and Navy, the Great War, and many 
other things— enough to fill eight more big volumes if printed in book form. A\ll of these would cost at 


least $20.00 if bought as books. 


Articles presenting facts in a form as fasci- 
nating as fiction will appear in The American 
Boy inl918—thrilling historical articles, stories 
of “boys who used their brains,” articles about 
Gardening, Poultry Raising, Birds, Mechanics, 
Electricity, Aviation, Automobiling, use of 
Bicycle and Motorcycle, Camping, Sports— 
each in its season. And the regular depart- 
ments—Dan Beard’s page for Outdoor Boys; 
“For Boys to Make,” by A. Neely Hall; 
Photographic Contest; American Boy Con- 
tests—writing essays, stories and methods; 
The Stamp Collector; Puzzles ; “Funnybone 
Ticklers"’"— jokes, comic pictures, etc.; Novel 
Inventions and Natural Wonders. 500,000 
boys read The American Boy each month! 
And no wonder their parents are glad they 
read it. 


If you haven't a boy of your own, send 
The American Boy to some boy you want to 
help. See the genuine pleasure it gives! 


$1.50 a year 


15c a copy at news-stands 


Fill out coupon opposite and send it along 
now — so we can get The American Boy to 
that boy by Christmas. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 


112 American Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


io Cents: 


Soy 


THE 

SPRAGUE 

PUBLISHING 
co, 


12 American Bldg. 


yo 7 No. 1 
a i Detroit, Mich. 


Sa 


A Herewith find $1.50, for which 
Z send The American Boy for one 

Zw year, beginning with December, 
J 1917, Christmas issue, to 


A Name___ as 

(J Street and No.__ 
fae Citys 

7 Sender's Name_ 


us If you want Christmas Gift Card’sent 


to the boy, put an (X) in this square 


State 
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Chance Fire! 


Sure Start For Cold Motors 


To sure-fire a cold motor, 
you must have gas right at the 
sparking point of the spark 


plug. 


The one sure way to get it 
there is with Champion Prim- 
ing Plugs. 


The gasoline trickles right 
down the core and drips from 
the electrode—right where the 
spark jumps. 


Don’t take out your plugs— 
don’t run down your battery 
or wear yourself out with 
useless cranking. 


Put the gas where it will 
sure-fire. 


Priming cups are better 
than nothing—they give you 
chance-fire conditions. 


But they let the gas in at 
a point too far away from the 
spark plug. 

If the gas vaporizes suffi- 
ciently to travel over to the 
spark, well and good. 

If not, it will not explode. 

And in a cold motor it does 
not readily vaporize. 

The sure way is to put the 
gas at the sparking point 
through Champion Priming 
Plugs. 

Get your Champion Prim- 
ing Plugs today. 


$1.25 each— $5.00 per set of four 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Ne MATTER how fark you live Gee Clevelauie you can open a 


Savings account at 4% compound interest with this bank—the 


Oldest Trust Company in Ohio. 


Send today for our booklet ““M” 


explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 


Floral design Exclusive Jacquard 
wide scarf $1.50 $1 tubular 


THERE is no gift of apparel that so . 
pleases a man of cultured tastes as a set of = 
three Cheney Crayats—a tubular and two 
broad-end scarfs. Look for ««Cheney’’ — 


‘ the mark of quality. Prices 5oc to $1.50 


Anewdesignin 
a $1 broad-end 


Seamless all silk 
75c. tubular 


Generously cut 
$1.25 scarfofelegance 


ENEY 
“SILKS 
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Brokers often have six or seven different 
kinds of money. They have regular, mixed, 
industrial, special, curb, and almost always 
both time and call. Regular and mixed 
mean much the same—that is, secured by 
sixty per cent railroad and forty per cent 
industrial stocks; industrial means secured 
by industrial stocks; special and curb refer 
to classes of securities other than those 
commonly regarded with favor by most 
bankers. All these different kinds of loans 
may be at slightly varying rates of interest. 
Indeed, there may be a difference of at 
least two per cent between a regular loan 
and acurb loan. Further to complicate the 
situation from the broker’s point of view, 
no bank will lend more than a small per- 
centage of its capital to any broker. Thus 
a broker may be borrowing from many 
different banks at one time. This becomes 
the more necessary because the banks vary 
in practice. Some banks will never put 
out money below two and a half or three 
per cent; and others refuse to enter the 
market above six per cent, regarding the 
very high rates as poor business. 

Thus we have a business that is ex- 
tremely safe from the banker’s standpoint, 
because the security behind the loan is 
instantly convertible into cash, and the 
element of personal relation between the 
banker and the customer is reduced to the 
absolutely automatic. If a big Wall Street 
bank needs ten million dollars it calls in 
the broker’s loans without compunction; 
and only when pools or syndicates are 
formed is the broker freed from the hourly 
necessity almost of rustling round for ac- 
commodation. 

Call loans form an immediate and pecu- 
liarly elastic reserve for the banks; but it 
must not be supposed that only the capital 
or local deposits. of the big Wall Street 
banks are used in this way. Though most 
of the money passes through their hands, 
it is possible for corporations, and even 
private lenders, to make more by with- 
drawing their deposits from the banks and 
loaning directly to brokers. This they may 
do when rates go very high. Much of the 
money comes from the idle funds of wealthy 
corporations, estates, and even individuals. 
Russell Sage frequently loaned as much as 
twenty million dollars at one time to bro- 
kers, and Hetty Green wassupposed to have 
been engaged in the business. In times of 
crisis John D. Rockefeller is reputed to 
have placed large sums with banks to help 
out the brokers. 

The significant fact is that much of the 
money actually originates with banks out- 
side of New York City; all over the coun- 
try, in fact. 

These out-of-town banks send it either 
directly or by way of a few large cities to 
the New York banks. Development of the 
Federal Reserve may alter or finally put 
a stop to this practice; but it does not seem 
to have done so yet. At times some of the 
big New York banks embrace as many as 
five or six thousand banks in other cities 
and towns in a business relationship; and 
though this fact does not mean that all of 
the five or six thousand send on money to 
loan on call, it gives some indication of how 
extensive the practice is. 


How Rates Fluctuate 


Perhaps the most scandalous thing about 
this business is the way in which rates 
fluctuate. Usually call loans bring a very 
moderate return—say, three to four per 
cent. But in the panic of 1907, for a brief 
time, the rate shot up to one hundred and 
twenty-five per cent, and bulges to, say, 
fifteen per cent are quite common. It is 
constantly being said that these wild fluc- 
tuations are a disgrace to this country, 
becausein countries like Franceand England 
money rates change only a trifling fraction 
from month to month and year to year. 
The comparison is most unfair, because 
nowhere else is there a great daily money 
market solely for stockbrokers. In France 
and England stocks are paid for on the 
exchanges only once in two weeks, instead 
of daily, as in New York; and there is no 
need for huge money accommodation. The 
steady French and English rates, which are 
quoted to show New York’s disgraceful 
conduct, are not for stockbrokers primarily, 
but for commercial transactions. 

There are several reasons why Wall 
Street money rates move so violently. As 
already explained, this business is a sort of 
easy side issue with the banks—something 
they are not exactly ashamed of, but half 
apologetic for. They will throw it over- 
board in a second if they need the money 
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for another purpose, and then r 
as quickly as they gave it up. 
continually calling in or putti 
The business is so facile, so li 
banks use it as a sort of leew: 
venient and elastic cushion which 
no objection to pushing in har 
sary 

Then, of course, rates fluctua 
less according to the requireme 
stock market, which at times are 
and at other times very slim ind 

The wise broker is he who dc 
pend too fully upon call money 
seem foolish for a broker to bo 
money at five per cent at six mo 
he can get call money at three 
But with the time loan he kn 
he is for six months anyway, an 
may jerk up the call-loan rate on 
day. He may pay three per cent} 
fifteen per cent next week; forit 
understood that call loans, ee 
are renewed each day, at a 
which may be very different frc 
the day before. Though call loa 
called every day, and millions of 
daily being called, many of 
weeks and months, or even yea 
loan ran for forty years. 

As a rule, only the weaker 
poorly equipped brokers are ez 
sudden money squeeze. Those w 
sighted load up ahead with ¢ 
time money as they can get. é 
shot up to one hundred and t¢ 
per cent in one day during 
1907, all brokers, of course, di 
such’ high figures. However, if 
Thomas, of the New York Stock 
had not walked across the stre 
Morgan’s office and begged M: 
to form a money pool, the Stock 
would have been obliged to el 
that day, so many were the 
were stranded for money. 


OF 


Easy Borrowing 


* 
Though conditions were far | 
during the money stringency in 1 
1916 and 1917, a number of br 
sidered themselves badly pinc 
there is always the danger th 
banks may suddenly decide to 
from the call-money market to 
brokers stranded, as a class. ’ 
immediate determining factor | 
freely or calling in freely is thes 
surplus reserves of the N: ewYor 
ing House banks, as disclosed in 
end statements. If surplus re 
drop of, say, thirty to forty m ‘i 
a great many loans will be ¢ 
following Monday; and if reser 
up by large figures the ban 
pected to put out funds freely. 

Brokers interpret the cha 
far as possible, into the bills tl 
their customers. A broker 
his money at, let us say, ma 
loans of four per cent, or 3.89 
any other figure you may choos 
and then charge his custome 
about six per cent. 

Brokers are placed in a peculi 
just now, because nearly all spe 
the last few years has been in 
stocks; and yet the banks sti 
old idea that railroad stocks 
collateral for loans. Thus the | 
often hard put to it to find Be 
security. 

Call loans are made both ( 
brokers and indirectly through t} 
of money brokers on the floor 0: 

In the morning the 
cers call in their chosen money 
tell them how many millio: 
them that day. The mona 
goes on the floor of the Stock 
and is besieged by stockbrokery 
funds. So automatic is the pl 
the stockbroker does not knc 
which bank he is dealing 


proper collateral. A single mo 
may loan as much as twenty-\ 
dollars in one day. 
For the last fifteen years mol 
New York have averaged 
per cent higher in Decembe 
Now, as money rates affect 
ket one way or the other, 4 
close relation between the aa 


(WwW is the time to conserve 
fhe power that the wheels 
deliver. 


‘Ne need belting equipment 
7,” writes a certain manu- 
irer; “but our profits have 
} into plant extension, and 
inust borrow the money to 
) war taxes.’’ This from a 
iry which is making for the 
wrnment a line of material 
|to the strictest specifications. 
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y2 are not in agreement 
| those manufacturers who 
ive that in the final war tax 
sures the Government in- 
id to penalize thrift and 
agle industry by levying 
) profits put back into plant 
{rment— the necessary re- 
\2ment of worn-out machin- 
jand equipment. This would 
<1 chaos instead of conser- 
ina—and panic in place of 
ction. 


Cities 
FE first principle of manufac- 


ig thrift is to keep your plant 
» the highest efficiency. 


-tting it go won’t pay divi- 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Birmingham, England Paris, France Bulle, Switzerland _Kristiania, Norway Johannesburg, South Africa Petrograd, Russia Havana, Cuba 
MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Toronto 
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The Greatest Thing for 
_ America and Her Allies is to 
Keep the Wheels Turning! 


dends, or taxes, or carry on the 
war—for very long. | 


The manufacturer is learning . 


that the cheapest thing he can do 
is to throw away old equipment 
after a certain point in produc- 
tion is reached. 


There is a definite production 
life for transmission and convey- 
ing belting wherever it is used— 
and for the sake of thrift, the 
manufacturer should know what 
that life is. 


BELTING is not material, it~ 
AS service ! 


--That is why every belt must 


--be built to fit its work. ; 
- Belting ills must be cured 


at. short range. Manufacturers 
should abandon the patent-medi- 


cine idea and call for treatment” 


by a belting specialist. 
‘THE experience of our men 
can be made a valuable part of 


every factory organization in the 
country. 

They have fitted belts in nine- 
teen classes of industry and have 
shown power savings of ten to 
thirty per cent. 


PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 


HONOLULU IRON WORKS CO., Honolulu 
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Think what that means with 
conditions as they are in the 
coal market! 


cul 


In certain cases we have 
sold and will sell belting on a 
cost of production basis and show 
Savings over the use of other 
belts and forms of power trans- 
mission. 


We can do this because our 
men are equipped to treat each 
customer and his business as an 
individual unit. 


And this 1s the most econom- 
ical way for any manufacturer 
to buy belting. 


SEND to us or our nearest 
office for a Belting Service man. 


No cost, no obligation. Just con- 


sult with him. You will save 
money if you do. 


Leviathan-Anaconda belts 
themselves are totally unlike any 
other belts in the world—various- 
ply, of solid fabric, so impreg- 
nated with a special composition, 
treated, stretched and aged as to 
form a pliable belting material 
well-nigh indestructible. 


LEVIATHAN AND ANACONDA BELTS 


For Transmission, Conveying and Elevating 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AN AN4 


A 
> ELEVATING ao 


Ry 
a TRANSMITTING 
> CONVEYING #4 


SETTING. 
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1—In case of fire your insurance policy will cover 
only a fraction of your loss. This is proved by the fact 
that you would not sell your steady going business for 
the face value of that policy. 


2—You are afraid of fire. This is proved by the 
fact that you carry fire insurance and pay a substantial 
premium for it. 


3—Fire danger in your building can be practically 
eliminated by an installation of Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinklers. In over 20,000 reported fires the average 
loss under Grinnells has been only $270, a reduction of 
96-2/5 per cent over the lowest average business losses 
prior to their invention. 


4—Your insurance rates can be reduced 40 to 90 
per cent. The insurance companies are glad to make this 
reduction because Grinnells reduce to a minimum the loss 
they have to pay. 


5—Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers pay for them- 
selves and then pay you. The insurance rate reductions 
are usually sufficient to wipe out the initial cost in a few 
years. After that their savings are clear profit. 


Two thousand men will see the business efforts of a 
life-time destroyed by fire this year. The insurance 
companies will return them a large part of their actual 
property loss, but cannot repay them for the equally large 
losses due to lost profits, interrupted operations, and 
general business demoralization. Preparation now is 
better than reparation then—especially when the repara- 
tion is only half-measure. Our estimates and proposals are 
free. Ask for them now. Address General Fire Extin- 
guisher Company, 277 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
The Factory-Assembled System 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


f himself—disgusted utterly; 
ly he grew calmer, even hopeful. 
omplished one definite thing at 
at least taken the first step in 


qr 


xe months, on Wednesday and 
evenings, Barlow Wells went 
rs. Foster’s veranda with her. 
10 one to divide honors with him 
h a happy sense of unreality, 
lized that by some intervention 
he had been singled to be pre- 
ong her courtiers. One by one 
id effaced themselves, and it was 
srstood about Melford that Mat- 
were on the eve of announcing 
ement. 
ae more quickly than Barlow— 
re Mattie—could have told the 
; there was no more actual foun- 
uch surmise now than there had 
first evening he had called. 
nthshadcomeandgone. June’s 
lown; the July firecracker had 
led; the green corn of August 
ed; now the grapes were ripen- 
sickle moon of September hung 
rsky. All this time expended in 
id no actual concrete gain! 
»dnesdays and Saturdays punc- 
ww had made his ritualistic toilet 
pon his way to his lady. Fre- 
stopped at Carter’s Drug Store 
purchase of chocolates, or on 
igs bore the garnered floral fruits 
‘enerous garden in his hand. 
never yet grown accustomed 
these offerings to her. The 
in one occasion even a verse that 
'—somehow died onhislips. He 
it away with it best by merely 
is tribute in silence and leaving 


id such a pretty manner of ac- 
things he brought—so much 
‘ace. Sometimes he felt a great 
ring rise in him. He wanted to 
ing rash, tempestuous—some- 
king her into his arms, or seiz- 
sand pressing them violently; 
lyys controlled himself. He had 
id Mattie as yet with a proposal 
-and until he had properly put 
tad, he felt, no right to attempt 


ispassing. She was frankly glad 
he even let her little hand rest 
amoment in her greeting hand- 
| indeed, until Barlow himself 
et it go—lest he crush it. 
| been other things besides the 
nd flowers too. Buggy rides, 
ater many pleasant jaunts ina 
bile he purchased especially to 


despaired. He was near Mattie—yet not 
near. There was a spiritual veil between 
them. Bas 

If only Mattie would give him a little 
encouragement! He felt she cared for him. 
Why, then, did she not realize his feelings? 
But perhaps she did. Perhaps she, too, 
longed to find a way to bridge this gap. 

“Tt is three months—isn’t it, Barlow— 
since you began coming to see me?”’ asked 
Mattie one pleasant evening. 

““Yes,’’ said Barlow, who was ever lit- 
eral—‘‘three months, two weeks and four 
days.” As though he could fail of remem- 
bering a minute! 

““That’s quite a lot of time you’ve wasted, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t call it wasted!” pro- 
tested Barlow boldly. 

“No; perhaps not. Well, we’ve got 
pretty well acquainted, haven’t we?’’ She 
laughed a little shyly. ‘“‘And we knew each 
other well when we were youngsters. Peo- 
ple might really say we have been friends a 
long, long time—mightn’t they, Barlow?”’ 

“People will say anything at all,’’ said 
Barlow thoughtfully. 

He cleared his throat then and spoke of 
the effect a recent storm had had on Park- 
er’s Milldam. He wanted to drive Mattie 
out to see it. The old mill among the wil- 
lows was a romantic spot—pretty, too. 
Perhaps out there he and Mattie 

It was only when going home that he 
realized he had lost a precious opportunity. 
He should have told Mattie then and there 
that they were to be a great deal more than 
friends; he should have made his declara- 
tion. He cursed his folly. He was a fool— 
inept, clumsy! He knew it. A dozen times 
he put his foot into it with the best inten- 
tions in the world. 

There was the matter of noticing Mattie’s 
clothes, for instance. Why did a woman 
care about a thing like that? Yet did he 
not take stock of his own plumage? After 
all, he ought to be more observing! 

“Do you like this dress, Barlow?’”’ Mat- 
tie had asked one evening. 

“Yes,” said Barlow; “Ido. I’ve always 
thought it a very nice dress.” 

“But you never saw it before. It’s brand 
new. I made it all myself, and just got it 
finished.”’ 

“Well,” said Barlow, ‘‘it’s nice cloth, 
isn’t it?” 

Mattie had looked at him as though ex- 
pecting something more. He did not object 
to her looking at him. There was something 
uncommonly lovely about her appearance 
this evening in the new-made white frock 
and her coral necklace. 

“Tt’s not cloth, Barlow. It’s organdie,” 
she had laughed. ‘‘Do you like the way I 
look in it, Barlow?’’ she asked after a mo- 
ment. 
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HOWadb you know 
youte going tohavea Tree? 


PAYOUT: Nose 
OWS 


By the spicy balsam fragrance that fills the house, What 


hearty cheer it proclaims. You just know it’s Christmas. 
No fooling you on that fragrance! Nor can anyone 
deceive you either on a fine tobacco whose appealing 


fragrance proclaims purity, for —“Your Nose Knows.” 


There is merry Christmas cheer in the pure fragrance of 


The rich, ripe Burley leaves of which Tuxedo is made 
store the sunshine of the Blue Grass region of Old Ken- 


tucky and bring cheer and satisfaction to you with every 


The Perfect Tobacco 
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smoke—“Your Nose Knows.” 
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(: GUARANTEED TO SATISeY 


“Yes,’’ said Barlow thoughtfully; “I 
ao Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly } Sah, RES | 


He ought to have done better than that. 
Not that a man could be expected to recog- 
nize a flimsy dress under its proper name; 
but it made Mattie look so fine, and she 
had probably wanted him to say so. Fool- 
ish! Did she not know it already? 

He had resolved passionately to mend 
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He felt he 
It was de- 


| her into her,serge jacket. 
‘s—pausing to admire some 
lery—he dared the audacity of 


will convince you. Try this test / 
>» with any other tobacco and we 
\ will let Tuxedo stand or fall on |f 


‘arm on the back of Mattie’s 
sa sort of vicarious comfort out 
‘the leather cushion against 
e rested. 

faten supper with Mattie; he 
yn the fudge she made; he had 
lice cream with her at Linde- 


‘wel, biography, religion, ethics, 
faything but love itself. No 


ly! 

ancied she must know this his 
Was it not his love he told her 

ected the chances of the Presi- 

ination; when he discussed his 

‘aor, or spoke of the ideals a 

hold to in family life? Why 


yrogress of the moving picture 
h of the automobile industry? 
1ad spoken of those things in 
vere still discussing them in 
When he realized all this he 


matters; but he seemed to lack inspiration. 

“Quite fine, aren’t we?”’ he had declared 
appraisingly at their next meeting. “Been 
making another new dress, I see.”’ 

“Oh, no, Barlow; I’ve been wearing this 
old thing ever since you began coming here. 
I got this old gray silk in Kansas City.” 

It was maddening. And when it came to 
colors it was chaos. If he spoke of Mattie’s 
wearing lavender it turned out to be green; 
and if, taking counsel, he armed himself to 
recognize lavender it proved to be blue. 

But, for all his absurdity, Mattie dim- 
pled at him. Sometimes, had he but known 
it, her eyes grew very tender as they rested 
on him—sweet, maternal. 

Now Barlow felt desperately that the 
time had come to do something. He must 
put it to her in some creditable shape. 
Lately Charlie Showers had begun looming 
into the offing again. She had gone to a 
church sociable with Charlie; and he had 
no right—no right—to claim her refusal. 
Well, he would get it. He would ask her— 
out and out. 

But the evenings came and the evenings 
waned, and still Barlow did not speak. 

““Mattie,’’ he gulped one evening, “‘do 
you—do you like me?”’ 

It seemed to him she gave a little ardent 
start—leaned a little nearer to him. It was 
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The Bank Was a 
Fifth Wheel In Town 


Its deposits were going down instead of up. Its 
competitors seemed to have all the accounts. It 
had to have new business or quit. As the president 
looked around he found there was one class of 
business men to whom no bank was paying any 
particular attention—they neither deposited nor 
borrowed money. They were the farmers! 


A Bank With a Heart 


and a good idea has won $3,500,000 deposits in the 
past five years by encouraging the farmers. And the 
region round about it has gained in prosperity along 
with the bank. George Kibbe Turner tells all about 
it in this week’s issue of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


Other splendid features in the issue that is 
out today are: 


The Town That Jacks Built 
Getting Together in Iowa 


Concrete in Cold Weather 


Beginning a Home Orchard 
The Early Bird 


As you make up your Christmas list in the next week 
or ten days just remember that the best gift of all for 
a friend in the country —living on a farm or in a suburb 
with a garden and poultry yard—is a year’s subscrip- 
tion for THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. Send us a dollar 
with the name of the person to whom your gift is to go 
and on Christmas Day your friend will receive a card 
of notification in your name. 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


As Good as Wheat 


5 cents the copy $1.00 the year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


$63 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


a very balmy evening and they were sitting 
together on the top step of the veranda. He 
could look deep into her eyes. She wore her 
little silvery scarf with a flower pinned at 
her throat. There was something very ex- 
otic about Mattie this evening—something 
that moved him profoundly. 

“Yes, Barlow—I—like you. 
was very low; a little thrilled. 

“T—I’m glad,” said Barlow scarcely 
above a whisper. 

There was a little silence. Their eyes held 
each other’s until Mattie’s wavered and 
dropped. Far off across the evening a train’s 
whistle sounded. Silence again. Nothing 
more. 

_ After a space Mattie breathed a little 


Her voice 


sigh. 

“Tt’s getting late,” she said. 

“Yes—it’s very late—for this time of 
year.” 

It was a little incoherent—not what 
Barlow had meant to say; but he could not 
correlate the varied impulses that tore him. 

In the end he pressed Mattie’s hand good 
night respectfully and went on his way, and 
during two successive calls spoke most care- 
fully of music and poetry. 

It was Mattie who drove him finally toa 
new unease. ‘ 

“Mr. Showers is calling on Celia Thax- 
ter—quite regularly.” 

Barlow looked at her with a sort of hor- 
ror. Was it regret he detected in Mattie’s 
voice? 

“‘T suppose,” she added, ‘‘they will be 
engaged presently.” 

“Perhaps they will,’ agreed Barlow. 

“Celia is a pretty woman, I think; and 
Mr. Showers is quite fine-looking. They 
will make a very handsome couple.” 

“But it may not come to anything.”’ 

“T do not think,”’ said Mattie, ‘‘that Mr. 
Showers is the sort of man who would trifle 
with a woman—pay a lot of attention to 
her and—and keep other people away—and 
n-not say—anything.”’ 

“Well, I don’t take any stock in Charlie 
Showers. Celia’s too good for him!”’ 

“T think Celia is the prettiest woman in 
this town—don’t you?” 

SEN; Leaonitan 

“Who do you think-is the prettiest, 
Barlow?” 

“Well, it’s a matter of choice.” 

“T know, but whom would you choose?”’ 

Barlow knew perfectly; but he could not 
find the phrase. 

“‘T think,” he said thoughtfully, “that 
you are fully as good-looking as Celia.”’ 

Mattie sighed. 

“Do you think she looks younger or 
older than I?” 

“Younger,” said Barlow literally after a 
minute’s pondering; it seemed a.-trifling, 
unimportant admission to him. 

“Indeed! And how old do you think 
she is?” 

“ About thirty—I take it.” 

“Y’m thirty-four; and if you think she 
looks younger than I, and is thirty, you 
must think I look my full age.” 

“Well,” said Barlow, “‘it’s a hard thing 
to say whether a woman looks her age or 
not—especially when you know her well. 
And then, too, everybody has his off 
times—times when he looks less and times 
when he looks more. I think,” he added, 
alarmed a little by something queer in Mat- 
tie’s eyes, ‘‘that you look just right—for 
your age.” 

“Age!” said Mattie. “Age 2 

It was very still, save for the crickets 
that shrilled so loudly in the garden. 

“Why, Mattie—you don’t think “4 

“‘T think,” said Mattie with asperity, 
and her voice trembled a little, “‘that some 
men—that some men Oh, what’s the 
use?”’ 

What was the use? Perhaps Mattie her- 
self despaired. At any rate, one evening, in 
spite of the legend concerning Celia Thax- 
ter, Barlow met her out driving with Charlie 
Showers. It happened a second time; and 
as they drove by he saw that Charlie’s arm 
was over the back of Mattie’s seat; nor did 
it protect the leather cushion solely. 

Barlow went home and paced his floor in 
agony. In agitation he sat down and at- 
tempted to write Mattie a statement of his 
feelings. 

He tore up one effort after another. Use- 
less! The ink turned to ice on his pen. 

Then he tried composing and memoriz- 
ing a declaration. He walked his bedroom 
floor—rehearsing—muttering. In the end 
he felt that he must let it rest with Provi- 
dence. . . . But it must occur at his 
next call. In some fashion he must bring 
his wooing to a happy climax. 
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‘Mattie received him very. 
haps she repented her philand 
Mr. Showers. At any rate she 
been more alluring. There was 
no excuse for further tardinéss, Th 
pounded into Barlow’s head; his 
throbbed; his hands turned d 
He took out his handkerchief a ny 
times and wiped his clammy face, 

Several times, just as he thought h 
let the first word rise to his lips, | 
by some happy inspiration, deflect 
speak of some small immaterial ma 

But at last came a pause—an int 
silence in the moon-gold autumn e 
The moon began to goad Barlow, 
ately. And it must have had the sam 
on Mattie. 

“Barlow,” she said out of the silen 
you know that I can read palms?” 

“Can you, Mattie?” asked Barlo 

“Yes. When I was in Kansas [| 
gypsy and told a lot of fortunes at a 
fair. Would you like me to read you 
Barlow?” 

Barlow tendered his hand in sile; 
was an exquisite sensation— Mattie 
cate fingers clasping his. He eoul, 
cursed the appearance of his hand, 
ware does not tend to the lily- 

It looked, he thought, like fy 
ape. But Mattie was not revolted, 
ently. i 
“This moon is so bright,” she ren 
“that you could easily read a printed 
I can see every line in your palm y 
Barlow. You have You have 
hand, Barlow.” 

Was it a dream—a spiritual mira 
did Mattie’s fingers seem to 
merest soupcon? Barlow concluded 
mistaken. ; 

“You have —— You have lots of 
coming to you: Money—good fortune 
Oh, but there’s a spell of sickness, 
that will be after you are quite olc 
you. will—let me see—yes—you 
cover. . . . And your heart line 
She paused and tilted her head awa’ 
him. Her voice trembled a little. 
low, there’s—there must be some wor 
your life; some woman you—you 
once—and—simply cannot forget. 
It says so here.” 

“Tt’s a lie!’’ said Barlow hoarsely. 

Oh, but this was maddening beyc 
endurance! To have her so near—s0' 
her sweet hand clinging to his—to be 
tured! He snatched his hand away a 
up very erect. , 

‘‘Mattie,”’ he said in a harsh voice 
not recognize—‘‘ Mattie, I want to— 
you a little—about—the prospects 
hardware business 4 

‘““The hardware business, Barlow! 

“Yes—I ” He could seareely 
then the lines he had composed flor 
his lips: “‘ When father left me the st 
were doing a net business of eight the 
yearly. Our gross receipts the last j 
father’s life were, if 1 remember 
$9318-odd. At that time there wasab 
mortgage on the store and the hous 
things promised to be pretty good an 
an extension of time. . ._. [twa 
Simpson who was carrying it; and? 
and I were so economical that by the 
was thirty I got it all paid off. 

“Business was a little slack the fir 
years after father’s death, because I 
greenhorn; but I got the hang of | 
presently. I found I could econom 
and there—and I got cheaper ratei 
one or two jobbers than father hat 
doing; and by buying in bigger lots, 
could get a better price. And 80, tt 
and another, I’ve swung things pret 
if I do say so. | 

“Of course you understand the | 
are net—and profits aren’t so big 4 
were a few years ago; but, take it 
all, I’ve increased business about one 
That’s not bad in a town of this siz. 

He paused; but Mattie madenor 

“Tso that, take it all round, In 
said to have a sound yearly incom) 
sufficient to provide for all wants=' 
great deal more than I need for mysel 
got the house—and that’s ae ta 
siderably; and I have a little lat 
Mayville way. No—no person ge 
to feel that—that she would not 
care of—or have nothing to loo | 


old age 7 ha is I 


Mattie sat very still, her hanc 
her lap, a faint Mona Lisa 
“Why? Why do you want to 
Barlow?”’ ; % 
Barlow wiped his white face 
(Concluded on Page 
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A Nation can Thrive only Through 


the Thrift of its People 
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{)l Washington our Government has brought together a group of 
4, men officially termed the War Savings Certificates Committee and 
¥‘]| popularly known as the National Thrift Committee. The chairman 


uN is Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, who dropped his work as head of the 


ment. « * x 


largest bank in America in order to give his services to the Govern- 
The purpose of this Committee is to have the 

American people actually save two billion dollars and lend it to 
® the Government at 4 per cent interest. These savings are to be in 


small amounts—twenty-five cents at a time—so that every man, woman and child in 
the United States not only may participate in this public service, but can at the same 
time be creating a nest-egg for the day when the war will end. «* * x The raising of 
this money for the Government is important, but after all, the greatest value of the Com- 
mittee’s efforts will lie in developing a spirit of thrift among the people of our 
Country generally. If that can be accomplished—and you and we know it will be— 
the good effect will be felt for many years after this war. 


If this Committee can teach the American 
nation as a whole the virtue of thrift it will 
have done a work valuable beyond measure. 


Thrift! Just what does being thrifty mean? 
The dictionary defines thrift as care and pru- 
dence in the management of one’s resources; 
economy and frugality; it says, “Thrift is the 
best means of thriving,” and to be thrifty is 
to be successful and prosperous. 


Thrift is the opposite of waste. Waste means 
to spend, thoughtlessly, unnecessarily, with- 
out return and without purpose. 
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In devoting this space to the Government’s 
plan to bring thrift before all the American 
people, we are in no sense advancing a prin- 
ciple new to those who have dealt with us. 
Our customers are primarily a thrifty people. 


In fact, when the question was put to us, 
“Wouldn’t a nationwide campaign toward 
thrift and saving, frugality, economy — 
wouldn’t such a campaign injure your busi- 
ness?”’ our answer was that the customers 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. were innately a 
thrifty, careful people, that from the very 
foundation of this business, almost fifty 
years ago, the suggestion had always been 
made to let one’s own interests alone prompt 
him in buying. ; 


This business was founded on the belief that 
thrifty people in the United States, knowing 
the value of a dollar—and particularly of 
their own dollar—that these people, given 
the opportunity to save money in their pur- 
chases, would make use of that opportunity. 
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Save—be thrifty, buy where you ‘can buy 
best—those words sum up principles we have 
laid before the American public from the 
very beginning of Montgomery Ward & Co. 


And today the Government is placing the 
same thought before the people, and is ask- 
ing further that their savings be placed in 
loans to our Country. 


A household that does not consider the value 
of a dollar can rarely be a prosperous, happy 
and successful household; even less can a 
people prosper and at the same time be 
thriftless, wasteful and thoughtless of their 


earnings. 
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There is little need to dwell on the virtues of 
thrift to those who deal with us. Our cus- 
tomers’ relationship with us is almost always 
prompted by thrift. But as important as the 
virtues of thrift may be in times of peace, 
they are all the more important in these 
times of war. 


Save, be thrifty, buy where you can buy best! 


This Nation can Win only through the Thrift of its People 
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REPUBLIC ¢ @p 


CHASSIS 


or with express body 
as illustrated, $970 


Bringing excess strength, more economy and 
more satisfaction to a thousand lines of trucking 


HIS is Republic Special, full three-quarter ton with Republic capacity for 

excess Strain. It has a wheelbase of 128 inches, powerful Republic Motor, 
Republic Armored Radiator, Republic-Torbensen Internal Gear Drive, and 
solid, enduring truck material and workmanship that insure users a new 
standard of service in the truck field. It is the simplest truck possible to build. 
With its simplicity goes rugged, stand-up quality which means long life under 
the hardest knocks. There is a wide field for this truck among users who 
realize that truck work requires original truck construction from the ground up. 


Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc., Alma, Michigan 


See Your Nearest Republic Dealer Dealers and Service Stations jn Over 1000 Distributing Centers 
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Seven models, *4-ton 
to 5-ton at low prices 


Republic Special Chassis, 
$895; Republic Dispatch 
for delivery purposes, $895; 
1-ton with bow top and 
stake or express body, 
$1195; 1'%-ton chassis, 
$1450; 2-tonchassis, $1885; 
3%2-ton chassis, $2750; 5- 
ton Thoroughbred chassis, 
$4250. All prices f. 0. b. 
factory. We furnish every 
type of body. Write for 
book on any model. Ad- 
dress Department Y. 
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e,”’ he said, ‘I’ve been thinking 
2 long time. . . . I~—I’m a lone- 
on. I’m not getting any younger 
‘ou made a mistake about my: 


.; I’ve never tried to marry any * 


not before this.”” He cast about 
ly. ‘So I’m putting it up to you. 
ju look at it in no other way than 
‘business proposition, I—we—it 
y us to get married, Mattie. I 
> care of you 
do you want to om care of me?”’ 
gulped. 

isn’t a woman in 1 the world that I 
}much as I do’you.’ 

ct!’ said Mattie with a little 


at I—I esteem more.” 

m!’’ said Mattie. 

ynot wrong about the sniff. She 
ddenly. 
w,”’. she said, “a woman—I— 
hh, you ——”’. She turned away 
swith’ a little despairing gesture, 
a pangh: sf “Barlow, I think it 
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I don’t mind 
Oh, well, 


will end here and now. 
saying—any man that can’t 
there are men in this world ——” 

Emotion broke her voice. She turned 
violently toward the house; and Barlow 
saw it slipping from him—all his Paradise; 
all his happiness! ... . Life would not -be 
worth living. A wave of horrible emotion 
submerged him. 

“Oh, my Lord!” he moaned, forgetting 
all else. ‘‘ Don’t go—don’t refuse me!.. 
Mattie! . Why, I couldn’t live without 
you! I love you! ‘ I love you so 4 

““Then, for heaven’s sake, why can’t you 
say so?” 

Mattie whirled round to him and burst 
into tears. And with her tears went the last 
of Barlow’s paralyzing self-consciousness. 
He was beside her at a bound, his arms 
round her, pressing her to him. 

“Why, Mattie,” he said,’‘fwasn’t I tell- 
ing you? Oh, sweetheart! Oh, my darling 
girl ” But really, there is no need to 
goon; for at this point Barlow Wells ceased 
to-have anything in common with the title 
of ee story. 
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laub rose and faced him. It was 
bad the colonel could not appre- 
; exquisite pose of a Southern 
yout to hold tradition sacred. 
worry,’ she commanded. » “I 
ay to put a crimp in those guys.” 
ib hesitated; were the words too 


: colonel was all eagerness. 
—what is it?’”’ he twittered. 

Jaub looked at the date of the 
some simple addition, and gazed 
epths of the wicked green dinner 


7 got the idea now,” she said. 
the whole thing worked out after 
7 night.” 

2 a wonderful woman,”’ the colo- 
ied asthmatically, as he reached 


said Miss 


1a kidder you are!” 
h lowered lids. 
ucked in a bright kimono a half 
, Miss Glaub sat and wondered 
‘men were so sharp and business- 
thers—well of course in the col- 
e it was sim-plee because his 
i never had to work—the black 
vit was wonderful; 
“Glaub remembered the frayed 
wondered 
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gain we find the spider waiting 
2 fly. A heavier, louder, more as- 
-to judge by his steps along the 


jappreciative fly if his first airy 
‘any criterion. 

Uthas Garbey stood framed in 
ay, he saw for the first time the 
litions to the stage equipment. 
us figure was familiar, but the 
zue! He knew the little phono- 
i _ passionate lamp! Then he 


ke ain't’ more class to you to the 
h than. even Beda Thara I’m a 
of class.’ 

bey’s eyes peered to admit, how- 
asa judge he was considered 


kins: 
aub brought her left hand slowly 
om. 


"__very apehie don’t measure 
a cee-ment walk.” 
‘bey drew his chair closer to the 
id with deep feeling: ‘‘Sister, the 
I want to measure you to is a 
ng.” 
3s Glaub was looking over the 
p Garbey curls into some shady 
beyond. Anyone with any dis- 
ould have seen a fine old white- 
‘mansion nestling among giant 
1 as the house itself, mirrored in 
noldering Glaub orbs. He could 
the darkies’ cabins purple in the 
He could have seen the mistress 
roud nobility of the South wel- 
> local gentry at the threshold. 
: could have seen; instead, he 
at some imaginary shadow 
that was frightening. Miss 


ur eyes were as big as saucers,” 
Mr. Garbey when he was told 
mily not to mind her to-night. 


from Page 20) 


Instead of answering, Miss Glaub trailed 
slowly to the table and started the Old 
Black Joe record, with the sound doors 
closed to make it soft and far away. After 
Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground and Old 
Kentucky Home, Mr. Garbey inquired, with 
elephantine clumsiness, if this was a reun- 
ion of F. F. V.’s or merely entertainment. 

Then, with her hands clasped in front of 
her to denote mental anguish too subtle for 
words—or Mr. Garbey—Miss Glaub told 
him that she alone stood between Southern 
tradition and its desecraters—D. Bertram 
Pinkus e¢ al. That twenty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of silk must be turned into at 
least ten thousand dollars in cash. Purple 
ribbon made in America—with American 
dyes! Miss Glaub gulped the last sentence 
slowly, that Mr. Garbey might realize the 
enormity of the task before her. 

Mr. Garbey waited until the last gulp 
had died. 

‘“When I first met you,” he began, “I 
talked business first and—something else 
last. I got stung then—but, sister, I’m 
going to take another chance. I’d rather 
fall down on a job than lay down on it. 
Your childish little silk problem is easy— 
ee easy; but about measuring your 
eit. —— 

Miss Glaub interrupted him gently: 

Sit is only fair to tell you that others 
are 

“Others,”’ said Mr. Garbey, ‘‘don’t in- 
terest me. I’m interested in you!”’ Mas- 
terfully he took her left hand. 

Miss Glaub let it lie within its warm 
embrace—after all, it was a mighty little 
thing if he could only sell the silk. 

““Now,” said Mr. Garbey briskly, ‘“‘the 
ways an’ means committee will come to 
order. First, who is this crazy old shaver?”’ 

Miss Glaub withdrew her hand abruptly, 
. “The gentleman is Col. Amasa Pickering 
Jephson, of Kentucky,” she corrected ‘‘al- 
most tartly. 

“T’ve gone to the foot of the class,” 
apologized Mr. Garbey; “‘what’s doing in 
town?”’ 

Miss Glaub allowed her hand to return 
to the neutrality of her lap. ‘‘ Well, next 
week there is a big musical comedy opening 
the season at the Bijou, and the fall meet- 
ing of the Bigburg Races.”’ 

Mr. Garbey invaded Belgium. 

“That makes it easier than ever—noth- 
ing toit! ” he declared. ‘‘ All you have to do 
is to get me about forty yards of the silk, 
five hundred dollars. expense money— and 
the thing is all over.’ 

“You mean if 

“T mean,” Mr. Garbey continued, “‘that 
at the end of next week this old town will be 
fighting for Jephson Purple.” 

Some time later, when Mr. Garbey rose 
to depart, Miss Glaub said she was sorry 
that she couldn’t reward him as he deserved. 
But she couldn’t. help noticing as he said 
good night that his cuff was without fray, 
and had the pret-tiest blue and green 
stripes! 
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ND it was even so. A week later, when 
»the Bigburg Grand Circuit Races 
opened for the fall meet, the stands and 
boxes were dotted here and there with a 
most peculiar shade of purple. It was 
different, as well as peculiar, and in each 
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Private Secretary 
| Pose the highly confidential work 
that you now write out by hand— 
for the important memoranda you 
cannot wait to dictate—for the loose 
ends of a busy day that you must clean 
up at home—for these uses is Corona 


designed. 


The Pirsinal Writing M Sie: 


Corona weighs but six pounds, and folds 
so compactly that it fits into your desk 
drawer or into its own neat case for travel. 
In convenience and portability. Corona is 
unique among writing machines. 


Of value, too, is the stmplicity gained from 
its’ compactness, for Corona is not only 
easy to operate without special instruction, 
but is exceptionally strong and free from 
mechanical trouble. 


Corona and case, complete, cost but $50. 
Special Corona-Likly luggage for the 


traveler. Ask for booklet No. tf. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc 


CHICAGO 


., GROTON, N. Y. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Id it up-take it with you- typewrite anywh ere 


THE SATURDAY 


Hotel La Salle is the only hotel 
in Chicago giving the comfort 
and convenience of individual 
clerk service on every floor. 


Chicago's 
Finest 


Hotel 


Leave your keys, receive mail, messages 
and information—all with utmost 
privacy and careful, personal attention. 


Mention is made of this detail of 
service because it is typical of the 
thoroughness, the forethought and 
courtesy, prevailing at Hotel La Salle. 
La Salle at Madison Street — CHICAGO 


Ernest J. Stevens, Vice-President and Manager 


Per day 
$2, $2.50 and $3 
$3, $3.50, $4 and $5 


Per day 
Room with detached bath $3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath— 
Double room 5 2 $5 to $8 
Single room with double bed $4, $4. 50 and $5 


One person 
Room with detached bath 
Room with private bath 


Two persons 


Two Connecting Rooms with Bath _ 
a 


Two persons . $5 to $8 eS 
Three persons $6 to $9 ee 
Four persons . : $7 to $12 i 
1026 rooms —=934 w ith Seats bath 4 

Aa 
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SPECIALLY PRICED 
TO INTRODUCE OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG 
Fortunate purchase before leather advanced enables us to 


Money Cheerfully Refunded 


offer 28,000 Practical Billfolds at what the leather alone is ° 

worth today. This Invaluable combination currency-card < 

case, a distinctive Xmas Gift in genuine Sealgrain Leather | gs = Postpaid 
yours at low price of 50c ($5.40 Doz.) prepaid while they last. ee rs 

Thin model design with photo frame, transparent identifi- xp kK I 

cation card, 1918 calendar and loose leaf Memo Pad. | 2 | x ome DE see 

Size closed 3 x 3 1-2; open 8 x 3 1-2 inches, Packed in 5 “a 
handsome gift box. Same in fine Morocco Leather, only $1.00 3 ea 23-kt. Gold 


($10 Doz.) prepaid. Order shipped day received. Illustrated 
catalog FREE. Send draft. M. O. or stamps TODAY. 
A. Landa & Sons Co., Mirs., Dept. P-10, 


ARMIES AND NAVIES OF THE WORLD 


NAME IN For Ladies and 
Gentlemen 


Chicago 331c. cow CARD POCKETS 


. 20—$2.50 
No. 21— 3.50 


(SAFETY-SEALED) Set 


Parker Clips 
25c extra. 
Ink tablets in 
place of fluid 
ink for soldiers’ 
use, box of 36 

for 10 cents. 
At leading 
dealers. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Fer the boys at the front, for relatives, friends and sweethearts. The enduring 

gift, always appreciated, always useful. 

Parker Self-fillers are safety-sealed; the new type 

fountain pens. 

Ink can’t get out to soil clothes or person. In event of accident to interior mech- 

anism, the pen automatically changes from a Self-filler to a non-Self-filler without 

interruption of service. Because of these exclusive features it’s the pen for the 

army and navy, where only dependable pens are wanted. 

The name Parker is your guarantee of quality. wy =i \ 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. ware: \ 


“ ‘4 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building r 


Dainty 
Gill Bowes. 


“ 


no holes in the wall” 


20 


New PARKER, 
ro Clip 


_ held in place 
Tg 2 2a WASHER #B!> 
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EVENING POST 


instance it dotted the head of a particularly 
pretty girl. One, whom several recognized 
as Miss Billie Taylor, of the Golden Glow 
Company, wore a loose sports coat of the 
shade to match her hat. She sat in a most 
prominent box. 

And then round the golden oval came 
Ormondy Boy, a glistening gleam of black, 
and behind him, gently clucking, rode old 
Pop Rivets, the king of them all. And Pop, 
instead of the Rivets black, wore'the same 
peculiar purple color in coat and cap. ‘Just 
before old Pop nodded to the judges that 
he was ready to go for the world’s trotting 
record, a bull-voiced announcer told: the 
stands that Col. Amasa Pickering Jephson, 
formerly of Kentucky, had purchased: an 
option on Ormondy Boy, and the puréhase 
price was one hundred thousand dollars. 
The stand gasped and then cheered wildly. 
Pop nodded and the crowd stood up. 

Ormondy Boy was off! The time at the 
quarter brought a wild cheer. At-the half, 
hats were waving. When the time’ for the 
mile was announced, bedlam broke loosé..,. 
As Ormondy Boy whe eled to return’ past ~ 
the stands a band broke into The Star- 
Spangled Banner. Peopled yelled them- 
selves hoarse. And then, just as Pop was 


tipping his hat, the band stopped. All eyes ~ 


suddenly turned to a common: center of 
interest. In the most prominent box the 
girl in the purple sports coat had jumped 
to her chair. Pulling her purple hat from 
the mass of golden curly hair she waved it: 
wildly in the air. 

“Jephson Purple! Jephson Purple!’’ 
she shrilled; and the crowd, looking from 
coat to coat, suddenly began to echo a 
“Jephson Purple! Jephson 
Purple!” 

VI 

F COURSE it’s press-agent stuff,” 
growled Jerry Anderson, of the Big- 
burg Star; ‘‘but we’ll have to fall for it 
though. That crowd went crazy out there. 
But we'll fool the theater guy that slipped 
it over. Play up the purple angle, and 
the colonel an’ his one hundred thousand 
bucks—by the way, who in hell ever heard 
of old Jephson having a hundred thousand 

dollars?” 

And because a world’s record is news— 
and because the purple incident could not 
be eliminated—the story went over the 
wires much after the fashion of Jerry An- 
derson’s decision. * 

The Mammoth, in on the ground floor, 
as it were, had a window of Jephson purple 
waists and hats the following morning. 
They melted away before noon. 

“What is Jephson Purple? Send us all 
you can get!” This and many other in- 
quiries flooded jobbers within a radius of 
one hundred miles. 

“We want Jephson Purple,” 
women as far east as New York. 

The colonel began limiting quantities to 
bolts—then to half bolts and then, with 
twenty-three thousand dollars safely tucked 
in the Third National, the Jephson Silk 
Company announced that it had no more 
Jephson Purple. 

“Get some more!”’ demanded the manu- 
facturers. 

““Can’t be done,” 
Silk Company. 

And then, slowly, Jephson Purple passed 
on to fashion’s limbo, without the David 
Belasco of it all knowing why some pro- 
gressive manufacturer didn’t step in and 
supply the demand. 

‘Why didn’t they?’’ Mr. Garbey asked 
the colonel. 

“T bought it all.” 

“But why didn’t they make some more? 
It would be as easy as buying an option.” 
“T don’t know,” admitted the colonel. 

Languidly Miss Glaub took her huge 
muff from the waiter—they had been din- 
ing at the colonel’s expense—and rose. 


insisted 


replied the Jephson 


“It'd take ’em- too long to let it 
she said witheringly. 
Both men rose. 
Miss Glaub looked from one to t 
““A rose between two thorns,” 
coyly. 
The colonel ignored Mr. Ga 
tempt to assist Miss Glaub with } 
piece. As he What. wo it on 
whispered: , at a wonderful Ii 
mide'you are.’ : 
Wonderful what?” dsked the gj 
* “Bromide.”’ "The colonel smiled 
““Oh—yeh,”’ said the puzzled WE 
uncertainly. ri : 
Alone within its chai web the 
sought a little brown’ book that 
pensable when Glaub epistles we 


_ Slowly she turned the pages. Ung 


headed: B she stopped. A,look, 
eredulous amazement; then of b 
crept over the face’of the spider, 
the jade dinner ring the jet 

as pete wickedness and determi 


soiled as well as fraye 
“My Gawd! The 
fulness of the poo old ‘ish 
the direction of'a Small pile 
A few moments later’ “Mr. - 
holding her hands. ‘tie 
“Well, sister?’? he questioned 
“Miss Glaub’ motioned him si s 
chair.752% 
“a7 wanta talk to you eames 


Garbey.” 
“You an’ me both.” an 
“ec Nie ” 


‘““You know what I mean, sister, i 
going away without giving you. 
chance.” 4 

Miss Glaub gave him a dazzli 
the utmost warmth, which changed 
as her eyes nearly closed and |] 
began to wave with the slow r 
asp 

Main’ t it funny, Mr. Garbey, 
can misjudge people? Ain’t it?” ee 
it funnier the way some people 
for being kind an’ helping thea 
hole —— 

malt you mean the colonel, ” 
Garbey, ‘‘why, he seemed quite g gral 
lunch. He —— i 

“Don’t mention his name to me, 
the lady. ‘‘It makes me sicker 
cuffs.” : 

“He must’a’ got in bad all right 

The asp stopped. * }: 

“That poor fish! I’m offen him. 
sides, he never had the class that ——” 

“Yes?” breathed Mr. Garbey. Ri 

paul nat; some of my other ge 
friends have.” 

Mr. Garbey captured the asp. — 

“After all, pep counts, don’t it, 1 
Garbey?”’ 

“Sure, but ae * 

“IT was born in Paterson, New Jers 
Mr. Garbey”’—this in the tone of onem 
ing a confession. oe 

“Where you was born don’t interestm 
said the gallant Mr. Garbey, “but 
you're going to live this winter d 
New York —— 

Miss Glaub slowly averted het 
Gazing at the point of her satin s 
spoke in the wondering tones of 

Sule inet making any ae 0 
Garbey, but —— 

“Yes” —eagerly. 

“But sometime —— 

A convulsive grip on the asp. 

“oe Yeh? ” 

““Sometime—sometime I wan 
what you would do to a man—a P 
that called your wife a dark-brag 


Slowly the dark eyes closed 
silent enjoyment of the combat. 
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lo Men 
peer JI: 


Your Government has left you 
at home. Others are fighting 
for you. Sothis question ts now 
more than ever to the point: 


Are You Making Good? 


Do you and your job fit each other? Is your energy bringing you 
a 100% cash return? It must, if you are to do your bit. The situa- 
tion demands that you work and earn and save. 


A. B. ARMENT 


Whatever your job, we offer you—as we offered A. B. Arment— 
a chance to do more, to earn more and to save more. 


Mr. Arment is no longer as young as he was. But today his 
earning power is greater than ever. Yours can be, too. | 


We offer you an opportunity to utilize your spare time. An hour 
in the evening, ten minutes at noon, can mean to you money earned. 


All about you are readers of our publications. We need men to 
secure their orders for new or renewal yearly subscriptions; and we 
offer you liberal cash payments for each order. 


This is your chance to make every hour profitable. During the 
coming months you can easily average $10.00, $20.00,even $50.00 a 
' month extra for your spare time. Let us tell you how. 


“Ghe Curtis Publishing Company 


990 Independence Square, Philadelphia, “Pennsylvania 
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The Pathe’ Sapphire Ball-enlarged 9200 diameters 


The one greatest The one greatest 
phonograph feature is Christmas gift is 
the Pathé sapphire ball the Pathéphone 


OULDN’ T it be a good idea to drop all those miscellaneous Christ- That tone is due partly to the violin-body sound-chamber, partly 
W mas-present problems, and make one rea/ gift to the whole family Pathé reproducer, but most of all to the Pathé sapphire ball. 
this year? It’s a big thing—that little sapphire ball. 
All right—do it! Big in what it does, and how it does it. 
Almost any Pathé dealer will arrange to deliver your Pathéphone upon Not merely because it does away with changing needles, and not 1 
receipt of a small first payment, and enable you to complete the purchase at because the records are guaranteed to play 1000 times— 
convenient intervals during next year. But because the way its polished, rounded jewel surface fits in 
Any model of the Pathéphone will make an ideal gift: ideal because of half-round groove-of the record enables it to bring out all the TON 
things it will bring you; and ideal because it’s different. was engraved im the groove by the artist’s voice. It isn’t merely lifelik 
It not only brings you the entire repertoire of the record-lists of all LIFE! 
other instruments, but a whole dazzling NEW world of music, i” addition, The Pathéphone is the phonograph you want. Hear it—and pro 
that America still knows little about. The great voices to which all Europe at the nearest Pathé shop! (Or write to us direct. ) 
renders homage; the brilliant orchestras, the famed military bands, and 
heart-songs and music of lands that “ve Romance—the brilliance and beauty Va 
ofa World of art so far a closed book to most Americans. The Pathe Record Guarantee 
That is a Christmas gift! We guarantee every Pathé Record to play at least ome thousand times witl 
And the Pathéphone is diferent from any needle-played machine. It the Pathé Sapphire Ball, without impairment to the unexcelled beauty 0 
has the Pathe TONE. tone and without showing any perceptible wear on the record. 


No needles to change! Pathé records play 1000 times! The Pathéphone plays all makes of reco: 


M hh **The Other 20%’’ —a new book for merchants. Free. Send forit. You 
e€TC ants have asked yourself all sorts of questions first and last about the phono- 

graph and record business—whether it’s a line you could handle, and 
things like that. This book answers them all. It will give you an entirely new line on the phono- 
graph business and will likely enable you to decide with your eyes open whether you can make liberal, 
immediate, safe, steady money out of your share.of the phonograph and record business. Don’t 
try to decide it without seeing page 2 of that bbok—‘“The Other 20%.’’ Send for it. 


And there are certain things in the book that no merchant already in the business can 


afford to miss. If you ARE handling phonographs and records—you NEED that book! | | | | | | | I) 
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PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO., 20 Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pathé Fréres Phonograph Co. of Canada, Ltd., 5 Clifford Street, Toronto 


Pathéphone No. 175, $175 
Other Models, $25 to $225 


iow,” Isaid. ‘I never thought 

or the other.”’ 

iough, in a way. He had this 
style to him—even then— 

\kind of insolent way of look- 

yomen—as it came out after- 


en he wanted to, that kind 


3!” said Zetta. ‘I didn’t re- 
so old as that. He looked so 
, that big ogre of a thing he 
” 


tell him that.” 
bi 


in’t like to be told about it 
little.” 

so small when you see him 
‘he had been younger,” she 
ighed back over her shoulder 
out to meet him—‘‘if he was 
ht he was, I was just going to 
(ad the neck and give him a big 
is.” And she went out holding 
) hands to him. 

2at,’”’ she said to him. “Great! 
i You beat him ell to pieces— 
ig beast of a thing. Didn’t 
syst died, watching you, from 


i 

s»vwhatshesaidtome, Chuck?” 
‘. said if you were only a little 
| certainly would have kissed 


ir as you like,” said Chuck, 
got fire color; he dropped her 
|uway, and stood there. 

\’ said Zetta, standing looking 
nat straight-out way of hers. 
|. If you’d been three years 
tainly would have done it too. 
id our lives. You don’t know 
'e owe you.” 

‘id as that, I guess,’’ said Tom’s 
| to his other foot. 

i’ said Zetta. ‘‘ Maybe you’ve 
{—by this. And when it does,” 
vou want to make them pay 


’ said I. “Don’t you fret! I 
‘mage to pay my debts to most 
sever I owe them, whether it’s 
‘or a bad one. I always have. 
{us one this time, Chuck, all 
‘done. We’ve got to hand it 
| did the job to-day.” 

in’t know,” he said, looking up 
zain. ‘“You’d ought to killed 
n't. I had fifteen seconds on 
‘nile. I had the only machine 
{ 2 ‘ 


rode it, in the second place,”’ 
ju can’t tell me. I saw you. 
‘nderer didn’t scare you much, 
.” I said, slapping him on the 
de didn’t turn a hair on you.” 
isaid Tom’s boy, stiffening up 
| into my eyes again. ‘‘That 
jot in a thousand years!” 

‘ich was he hurt, anyhow?”’ I 
ie 


“through the leather; stuck 
mn , like a dressmaker’s pin- 


io 


e?” 
as they can see.” 
gave him what was coming 


yway.” 
himself,” said Chuck. 
e done it if he hadn’t been 


dad you didn’t kill him,” said T. 
-it—the murderer. And you 
ut for him after this. He’ll 
you. He’ll get you if he can.” 
ty!” said Tom’s boy, glancing 
second again with those eyes 
< eae és 
sre’s one thing,’’ I said to him, 
lose anything by this day’s 
I can help it.” 

said Zet, breaking in, “I tell 


‘¢ grin, and I did after him. 
zot the money for it, I suppose,”’ 


Poe have—somebody,” she 
at me. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF A MILLION 
DOLLARS 


‘ (Continued from Page 23) 


“We won’t have—not when we get these 
bills here paid,” said’ I. 

“What’ll we do then?” shesaid. ‘“‘We’ve 
got. to celebrate somehow.” 

“We haven’t made our million—yet, re- 
member,”’ I said to her. 

“Here,” said Tom’s boy; ‘‘I can let you 
have it—if I can collect on this prize.” 

“That won’t be necessary, I guess,” 
said Pase, and grinned again. ‘‘I’ve got it, 
I’ve got enough for that—from what I got 
in part payments on those machines.” 

“Allright then,’’ said Zetta; ‘‘come on!” 

“Go it while you’re young, eh?” said I, 
feeling pretty good myself. 

“We won’t be, any too long,” she said. 


““T don’t propose to miss any of it, from 


now on.’ 

And we laughed. 

““Well,”’ said Tom’s boy, backing away, 
“‘T guess I’ll be going.” 

“Going? Going where?” said Zetta. 
“You’re coming with us. Why, certainly 
you are. This is your party, mostly. Un- 
less you’ve got some other place you’d 
rather go,’’ she said, fastening her eyes on 
him. ‘“‘Have you?” 

“No,” he said, looking up and grinning 
at her, “I guess not.” 

“Well, then, come along then,” said 
Zetta. 

“Do you all want me?”’ he said, looking 
at me. 

“Sure, we all want you. Why shouldn’t 
we?” I told him. 

“‘They’d have nothing to say about it 
anyhow,” said Zetta. ‘This was our race. 
I paid for it, and you rode it.” 

“*T’ll just run across here,” he said, when 
we stopped laughing at her; ‘‘I’ve got to 
polish myself up for a minute.” 

‘“Hurry up then,” she said. ‘‘We’ll be 
waiting for you. We'll walk slow, and 
you'll catch up with us.” 

“He’s not much more than a kid, after 
all,” she said to us, watching after him run- 
ning back. ‘‘The kid freckles aren’t all off 
his face yet.” 

“‘He’s half a boy, I guess, and half a 
man,” I said. 

And then she turned round quick and 
shoved her arms through Pasc’s and mine 
and started along between us. 

“‘This is our night, boys,” she said, look- 
ing up, ‘‘isn’t it? We've just got to cele- 
brate some way. 

“‘The only thing,’’ she said, ‘‘to make it 
complete would be if Polly was here, 
wouldn’t it? Have you telegraphed her 
yet?’’ she said tome. ‘‘ Well, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. You’ll do it just as 
soon as we can find an office. She mustn’t 
wait a minute, sitting worrying about it.” 

“That’s right,” said I. 

“T can see her eyes snap when she gets 
it,”’ said Zetta. ‘‘I can almost hear her 
stammer, getting excited. She’d ought to 
be here, Bill. She put as much into it as 
any of us—more.”’ 

“T guess that’s right, too,” said I. 

“‘She’d take her heart out and give it to 
you, Bill,” she said, looking at me, “if you 
wanted it.” 

“And then get mad if I didn’t take it!’’ I 
said and laughed. 

““You don’t deserve her, Bill,’’ she said, 
laughing back. “‘She’s too good for you, 
and that’s the truth.”’ 

“T guess it is, at that,’”’ I told her. 

“Or for any of us. She’s an angel. A 
kind of a little spunky angel. I always 
think of her that way.” 

“A fighting angel, eh?”’ said I. 

“Yep,” said Zetta; “they have them 
that way. I read it when I was in school— 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

“Took! 
back over her shoulder. ‘‘ Here he comes.”’ 

As we went out into the street there was 
that poster that fellow of ours had pasted 
out-on the walls and fences: 


Hoot-Toor! 
GET OuT OF OUR ROUTE! 


HOODLUM! 


vill 


ir CERTAINLY did look rosy, on the 
face of it, right after that. Every mail 
was full of orders and applications’ for 
agencies—for days and weeks. The women 
especially got all excited over it. 


Come on!” she said, looking | 
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No other present so sensible and practical. You 
choose the CONKLIN because it is the perfect pen. 
It never leaks, scratches or balks. It writes with 
velvet smoothness, always. And it lasts for years. 


The CONKLIN is distinguished by its little 
‘*Crescent-Filler,” that wonderful and original device 
that fills the pen in four seconds, 


At stationers’, jewelers’, druggists’ and department stores at $2.50, 
$3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and up, as illustrated above. In beautiful gift 
boxes. Exchangeable after Christmas if point does not suit. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 
Non-Leakable 


Send One to Your Boy in Khaki 


bea? No. 33 PNL 
: aiden: $4.00 
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fA For Christmas ~ 


q A pair of;Ivory Garters makes a 


moderately 
ceptable Christmas present. 


priced and most ac- 
With 


beautiful fittings, of highest grade 


elastic, 


and very light of weight; 


the Ivory Garter is the gentleman's 


garter. ( 
very comfortable. 


Doesn't bind, has no pad, 
Give brother 


or father a pair of Ivory Garters 


this Christmas. 


Ask your dealer, 


or will send direct. 


Prices: 50c, 35c, 25c 


DEALERS: Order from your job- 


ber or direct. 


Catalog including 


women’s garters on request. or 
Ivory Garter Co., Sole Mfrs. / s 


New Orleans, U.S. A. 


L N. ¥. Sales Office, 200 5th 1 Ave. 


ERE’S just the information you want about our soldiers. 
.25 cents 
postpaid. Proceeds go to the men who are fighting for us. 


sia famed ae Court, Chicago 


Send for. this 28-page illustrated bookletitoday; 


D Fe KELLER & co., 


The Ivory Garter is the 


same high quality 
as before the 
war, 


sy Hang Pictures Without Nails 
You protect your walls and paper, and 
hide ugly picture wires by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


: Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ @ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 
Cc At Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 
10 In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. S, 


Photo Supply stores. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Safe MLK tox INFANTS and INVALIDS 


ASK FOR 
and GET 


The Original } 


Nourishing 
Delicious 
Digestible 


For Infants, Invalids and Growing Children. 


The Original Food-Drink For All Ages. 


Your kind of |_ 
a ShOC ati 


Wirth 


WITS RA HAS AAS Ha 

A bt 

you can sometimes save much by spending a little more. Of all articles of apparel 
of which it pays to buy the best, none before shoes. 


Rich Milk, Malted Grain Extract in Powder. 


Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price. 


ATA BAS AS Ae ANAC ACPA RATT A 


Ralston shoes—smart- 


looking, well-made—give you honest return for the price you pay—and more foot- 
comfort than can be valued in money. They wear longer because they fit so well. 


Illustrated 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 


catalog free on request 


BROCKTON (Campello), MASS. 
Sold in 3000 good stores 


Six to ten dollars 


DEALERS: This shoe.in stock. 
No. 642. Mahogany Russia Calf Bal. 
= Twin Six last. 
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“See. here,”’ 
paper, when I came home. 
second week after that race. ‘‘See here, 
didn’t you tell me we were going to sell two 
hundred machines a year?”’ 

“We ought to do that, anyhow,” said I. 

“And didn’t you tell me you’d make fifty 
dollars on every car?” 

“Nearer sixty,’ said I, 
going right.” 

“But that would be twelve thousand 
dollars-a year!” 

“Yep!” said I. . 

“Oh!” she said} and kept still. I don’t 
suppose we’d ever had twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year before to spend on ourselves. 

But I didn’t speak about the rest of it to 
her, naturally. I just kept up a terrible 

thinking to myself. I had for several days 
and nights then. 

“What’s the matter with you?” said 
Polly. ‘‘You don’t sleep at all.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said I. 
Late, I guess.” 

“Well, I guess not!’’ she said, miffed; 
“not when I’m cooking for you.” 

““Maybe I ought to cut out coffee,’ I 
said.. “‘I’ve been drinking quite a lot.’’ 

“What you’ll have to cut out,’’ she said, 
“is working all day and thinking about it 
all night. Go to sleep.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” I said. ‘‘ When 
I get tired doing a good business—making 
money—I’ll let you know.” 

And I lay still and figured on it—the way 
I was doing all the time now, to see if I 
couldn’t find some loophole. It was no use 
to bother Pase about it. It wouldn’t be 
any good; and that was my end of the. busi- 
ness anyhow. But finally he got it himself. 

“Here’s a funny thing,’’ 


“when we're 


o’clock:: ‘‘I wish you’d explain it to me.” 
“What?” I asked him. 
“We claim we can turn out three hun- 
dred machines a year here.”’ 
‘SY egy 
“And we're going to.” 


Kk see orders for three hundred right Sf 
~" “T guess that’s ‘alle y 


now,” said I. 
“How are we going to?” 
““You' don’t mean machinery? We can 


make them up, or getthem made now; you 


know that.” 

INOSEE mean money,’ * said Pase. “‘ How 
are you going to get the money?” 

“T wish I knew,”’ said I. And I shut up 
and let him talk. 

““As T understand it,’’ said Pasc, getting 
out his old envelope and stub again, “you 
get twenty-five per cent down from the 
dealer, with the order; and twenty-five 
more when you deliver: making fifty per 
cent when your delivery i is made. And the 
rest on sixty days.” 

ce Yes? 

‘So if you sell a machine for two hun- 
dred dollars to a dealer, you get one hun- 
dred dollars from him, and it costs you one 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“ce Yes. 

“So while you seem to be making fifty 
dollars on a machine you're really out fifty 
dollars in actual money for every machine 
that goes out from the shop. 

od We) say nothing of the time before that,’’ 
I said, ‘‘ while the machine is being made 
in the factory.” 

““Yes,’’ said Pase, with his old blue eyes 
on me, wetting his old pencil and going on 
with his figuring. 

“Now then,” hesaid slowly, “ifit stopped 
some time—this thing—we’d catch up and 
get our money in. But now, growing the 
way we are, we never can catch up; it gets 
worse eyery day. Is that right?’’ he asked 
me, looking up. “‘I want to get that right.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then that’s a peculiar thing, ain’t it?’’ 
he said. ‘‘The more money we seem to be 
making, the less we’ve got. You wouldn’t 
believe it!” _ 

“Peculiar, yes,’ I said. 
culiar! And dangerous!” 

s Dangerous!” said he. 

“It’s going to bust us if we don’t look 
out.” 

“Bust us!” said Pasc, stopping and get- 
ting it into his head. ‘“‘H’m! Making 
money so fast it’ll bankrupt us. That’s a 
new.one! 

“What are we going to do about it?” he 
asked me after a while. 

“You tell me!” 


“Sure it’s pe- 


more.’ 
“No.” 
“Nor take any more of the work our- 
selves.”? . _. 
“Not and live!” 


-said- Polly;- pulling out a- 


It was the_. then, I suppose.’ 


- somebody else’s, won’t they 


“Something - 


said Pase,; €Om- 
' ing in and sitting down in the office after six 


“You can’t cut down expenses much 


i 


Decembe, 


-“Well,”’ said he, “there's 
“What? ” er 
“You’ve got to stop your d 
you get some of your money it 

“You can’t.” ; 

“ce Can’ t? ” 

“No. - How can your 
“You know those dealers aj 
They’re in business to sell a; 
an order comes for one, ain’t 
don’t get deliveries from 


“Good and sure!” said. P 
“But it don’t stop there, 
order it wouldn’t be so much. ( 
notsomuch. But what we loseis 
If we can’t deliver goods he 
fellow who can—and hitches 
“Naturally.” 
“But that ain’t all,” I said. 
he does that he not only do 
chine any longer, he kno 
parison anyhow. And no n 
reputation you’ve got or wk 
are you can’t stand contin 
that—especially with a t 
motor cycle—where the 
don’t have enough real kno 
a dealer can. tie him all up 
talking.” 5 
“So we’ve got to: keep 
Pasc after a while, ‘“‘anyho 
“Unless we want to die.” 
That's a) funny thing,” 
ing a while. ‘If you grow 
you don’t grow you bust 
You’redamned if you doan 
if you don’t. «And as it is, w ’ 
of being killed by overt 
much business.” » ~ mes 
‘That? s about it,’” said I. e 
“What are we going to do 
asked me after a while. _ 
“There’s just one thi 
all. I’ve» been» thinking 


somehow.” « 
i Credit? a 


“‘T’ve got Briscoe & Co. to 
by showing , them what 
That’s our biggest accot 
I’m working on some of 

“What about the ban 
know. 

“T’ve been trying | to g 
over here for a week” 
said, ‘to see if he won’t 
than that one thousan 
now. He says now he’ll 

“Gad!” I said, thinking. * 
these fellows have got th 
money! You don’t rea 
business for yourself; an 
thing like this. You swea 
work eighty-one hours a 4 
you’re through the day 
dust. and oil and blist 
damned still-faced dudesf 
over in his limousine, wit 
him in a little glass 
whether you’re going to 
thing drives me crazy. Ita 
since I was in business—to hi 
and crawl round to men lik 
ings, and ask them for pe 
living. f 

“What will he do for 
asked Pase. I can see h 
there in his overalls, with t 
pencil stub; and his old fa¢ 
out at me-over a smear 
his old prominent cheek 

“Not much.” 

“What’ll you do then, if 
us? ” , 
“T’ll have to try and teas 
along the best way I can.” 

“Tt ain ’*t normal, is it?” s se 
way we’re doing?” J 

“No. But what can you ¢ 

“Get some money in fro 

“Yes,” I said, “if we 
maybe I might get some idea 
Billings along that line—if h 

He came that next day, 4 
fact, locked up in his limovu 
his chamois gloves, and ‘wel 
shop with me as if it was 
me; and Pasec came along 
spoke to him and looked a 
up with machine oil so he 
hands. And then Billings fi 
new gray suit with a fine har 
sat down in the office for a @ 
and listened to me talk, wi 
expression on his face than q 
bottom of-a china plate. - 


(Continued on Pa 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SIlLVERWAR E 


Chests in various combinations 
containing twenty-six to two hun: 
dred and fifty-two pieces at prices 
from $22.10 to $285.00. Presentation 
cases with individual pieces and 
smaller combinations from $3.00 fe hell ith Tos and Caffe oot 

, ° Vegetable Dishes.ctc, matching 
to $25.00. When purchased without © thespoons, knives and forks. 
cases or chests. teaspoons $6.00 
a dozen: other pieces in proportion. 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for Catalog'M-90" 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAIN FRANCISCO 
Canadian Branch; MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. Ltd, HAMILTON 
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This year let the Christmas spirit 
merge with the spirit of patriotism 


By choosing electrical gifts for your family and 
your friends, you simplify their housekeeping prob- 
lems—you make it possible for them to give more 
time to the good work women everywhere are doing 
—you enable them to carry on easily the work of 
the domestic servants who are taking the places of 
men in industries vital to the war. 


Three disagreeable tasks that waste the house- 
wife’s time and energy are the sweeping, the washing, 
and the ironing. Three Western Electric devices, 
the vacuum cleaner, washing machine and electric 
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iron, so simplify these tasks that they are no lon 
hard, monotonous work. a 


The Western Electric Portable Sewing Machin 
another useful gift. This new kind of a sewing ft 
chine has made it possible for thousands of womet 
make their own and their children’s clothes —anot 
war time economy. With it, much more can be 
complished—and it will make sewing a joy, notata 


Table and floor lamps, toasters, grills, warm 
pads and vibrators are others in the long list 
appropriate electrical gifts. They can all be had, be 
ing the familiar quality-mark, Western Electric 


Go to your light company, electrical dealer or department store if you would a4 
choose gifts this year that will make your Christmas both practical and patriotic. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Philadelphia Baltimore Atlanta Dallas Chicago Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Denver San Francisco 
Boston Pittsburgh Richmond Savannah Houston St. Louis Cincinnati Omaha St. Paul Salt Lake City Seattle 
New Haven Buffalo Charlotte Birmingham New Orleans Detroit Indianapolis Oklahoma Milwaukee — Portland Los Angeles 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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fatinued from Page 90) 

ee how,” he said finally, getting 
ye of any use to you. We can’t 
»more of a loan for you in the 
ire overextended too much. You 


}i mad. He always got me on 
%t looking at him riding round 


‘ave to get in more money,”’ he 
it particular, college-educated 


ivhat I’m trying to get now,” I 
tting madder. 
form of capital,’’ he came back 


| get it?” 

don’t know,” he said. “All I 
:we’ll continue our loan at the 
3can’t possibly go any further.” 
he went out and got into his 
nd left me there jumping mad, 
out under my breath as he 


llit out in spite of him,” I said 
And we’re well off, if we never 
iat kind in with us. He and the 
gether,”’ I said, ‘‘didn’t have 
hin them for aneel. We'll pull 
,” I said, talking along to en- 
rself. “‘We’ve got a big thing, 
-it, and by working it along 
Jome out all right. We’ve got a 
nd you take a man like old man 
's big enough to see it. 
+ to keep on the right side of 
5. “He’s a quick-tempered old 
saight as a die. Always willing 
} out—if he thinks you’re doing 
A fine old man—if he is a mil- 
regular old-time New Eng- 
lic that’s earned his living with 
jis. Not one of these bankers— 
fads and hard faces! Not one of 
«Ss with the money, that earn 
by their faces—never right out 
4 always bluffing you, keeping 
1owing what they really think 
riean to do to you. I hate the 
of them!” 
c7ou happen to know old man 
alway?’’ said Pasc. 
14 for him one year down in his 
3\lgeport. The only year I ever 
fi 1is town since I was born. He’s 
ye got to watch,”’ I said, “‘after 
hawk. Do what we tell him 
the dot; or there’ll be trouble.” 
o it, all right!” said Pasc, get- 
taking off his overalls. 
«ound there a little longer—till 
wers came in for the night. 
‘om,’ said I, putting on my 
|, how’s the old Miracle coming 
u)ese days? How’sshe coming?”’ 
,/said Tom. “How’s yours?” 


ling them so fast it’s busting 
and I stopped and told him a 
«sing about the trouble we had 
) y to fill our orders, coming in 
f.) you think of that, Tom?” I 
2 what the old man would say. 
; Bee npe acting things,”’ he said, 
icles.” 


e, by cripes!’? I said. ‘‘If we 
' it this one of ours is liable to be 
hus.” 


1 can’t tell where they’ll land 
uan’t tell half the time whether 
« them or they’ve got you— 
‘hold of one. Half the time all 
sie hand on your miracle’s tail, 
g7here she’ll go next.” 
Yi with her, eh, Tom?” said I. 
uble with them is,” said he, 
‘ithout cracking a smile on that 
's face of his, ‘‘they’re so much 
aman is. That’s the trouble 


ézhed and went out. You never 
nake the old man out. He was 

There was always apt to be a 
Sn that stuff he was getting off. 


mx 


S| hard ugly fight. There were 
our times in those next few 
n we strained our credit to the 
nthe bank was after us on our 
i the time. We wouldn’t have 
if Briscoe & Co. and some of 
‘pply people hadn’t helped us 
! owing in our statements— 
Of course, every minute. 
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But this particular time things were a 
little bit easier. I got a little money in— 
cash down from one or two of the dealers; 
and I was feeling pretty good. 

“T tell you what I think, Pasc,’”’ said I. 
He had come in for a minute, between jobs, 
and we sat there in the office. ‘‘I believe 
we’re beginning to see daylight. I believe if 
we turn a few more corners and take care 
and.do everything just so, we’ll pull out. 
These people will see us through on the 
basis of our profits.” 

“That’s good,” said Pasce. 

“And they’ve got a right to—if nothing 
scares them,” I said. ‘‘Do you know what 
I think?” 

“é No.” 

“T’ve been figuring up lately what we 
are making here. What do you think we 
are likely to pull out of this thing if it comes 
out right? This year, I mean.” 

“‘T haven’t the slightest idea,’’ said Pasce, 
lying back in his chair, watching me, with 
his long bony legs in his overalls. 

“Twenty-five thousand a year! Laugh, 
if you want to,” I told him, ‘‘ but it’s so—if 
it keeps going the way it is now. I hope we 
can,” I said. ‘‘I’d like to do it. I never 
knew how we could get outside capital in if 
we wanted it. But I never wanted to get it 
if I could help it. ; 

“T tell you, Pase,’”’ I said: ‘‘I always felt 
this way. I always thought, when people 
got up a business and pushed it through, 
they were the ones who ought to have the 
benefit of it, and not outsiders. Not out- 
siders—these men with the money, like 
Proctor Billings for example. I don’t know 
as I ever told you, but I’ve always had a 
suspicion, since that time he looked us 
over and I showed him our statements for 
his bank, that he’s had his eye on us, more 
or less. I think he thinks there’s some- 
thing here he’d like to get in on. There 
have been several signs of it, for one thing; 
and then I’ve been told so straight. I hope 
he never does get us where we would have 
to let him in. There’s one kind of man I 
can’t stand.” 

“Seems to me I heard you say that be- 
fore,’ said Pasce, grinning. 

“Yes, and you'll hear me saying it again 
probably,” said I. ‘“‘ We’re a different breed 
of pups. We don’t take to each other nat- 
urally. What I want to see out of this 
business,’’ I said, ‘‘is our people, you and I 
and the folks that have worked with us to 
build this up—get what there is in it.”’ 

And just then I saw that Myrtle—that 
little bookkeeper we got from business col- 
lege to take Wilkins’ place——look up at the 
clock all at once and put on her coat in a 
hurry and go out. 

“T wonder what she’s forgot now?” I 
said to myself. 

And I looked up at the clock myself, and 
saw she was going over to the bank—late 
as usual. 

“Late again,’ I said to Pase. ‘She 
couldn’t be on time if her life depended on 
it. She’s got to hustle now if she gets in at 
all? 

“She ain’t very strong,” said Pase, look- 
ing after her. 

““She don’t look well to me,” said I, ‘‘and 
she never has. She looks worse and worse. 
She hasn’t got blood enough in her body to 
keep a robin alive. I don’t think we ought 
to keep her. Sooner or later she’ll have to 
go anyway.” 

“No, no,’”’ said Pase, making excuses as 
usual. ‘‘I don’t think so. She’ll get on to 
it before long.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said I. “It isn’t in 
her. She won’t do.” 

“‘She’s conscientious,’ he came back. 
“You couldn’t find a harder worker or 
anybody that was more loyal anywhere.” 

“That’s it,” I told him. “If it hadn’t 
been for that, and your begging, she’d been 
fired long ago.” 

‘Oh, no, she wouldn’t, Bill,”’ said Pasce. 
“You say so, but I know you better than 
that.” 

“She’s got so now,” I said, ‘“‘she seems 
to have got kind of panic-stricken, follow- 
ing round, trying to catch up.” 

““You’ve got to remember,” said Pase, 
still finding excuses, ‘“‘you don’t ever see 
the best side of her. She’s scared of you, 
always.” 

‘“Why should she be?” I came back at 
him. ‘I always treated her right.” 

“T know you have—always. More than 
right. But you don’t realize, sometimes, 
I believe,” he said, “how you impress 
people who don’t really know you, Bill. 
You’re so darned positive about every- 
thing you do. You go after everything so 
strong.” 
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A Book 
that Helps 
Dealers 


Aa) whi 


SY This Book Talks Only 
About Profits—How to Make 
More and Spend Less 


Every retailer who really practices what 
this book preaches insures himself against 
unfair competition, and makes sure of 
holding present trade. | 


‘“More Business for Every Store” tells how to 
make more money with present capital. It is 
being used in cities and towns, by department stores 
and specialty shops. It tells how to turn stocks 
more often, how to get new trade and how to hold 
the old, how to plan for after the war, how to 
stand better at the bank, how to have each clerk 
handle more customers. 


“More Business” is the textbook of success— 
the answer to “How Can I Make More Money?” 


“‘More Business’’ is for the grocer, the drug- 
gist, the hardware dealer, the clothing store, 
the specialty shop, the automobile and acces- 
sory people, the implement dealer, the shoe 
man, the general store—everybody connected 
with any store anywhere. 


, 


‘‘More Business’ costs you nothing. 
Write today. In your letter, please 
give your name and address, as well 


as that of your firm. 
The 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 


“T 


Why “More Business” Is Given Free 


Being so closely in touch with the greatest buying influence on earth, the farm people of 
America, The Farm Journal, America’s greatest farm paper, has had to study retail storekeeping 
from A to Z. The summary of this knowledge is in ‘‘More Business for Every Store’’—given 
FREE for the benefit of all businesses everywhere. 


While ‘‘ More Business’’ was written for the store owner and manager, it is almost equally 
valuable to everyone else interested in retail store distribution—manufacturer, sales manager, 
jobber, salesman, credit man, advertising manager—as well as for the banker who helps finance 
the business. Ask for it today, 
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tie Most et erated Gift 


for 


Give any man 
apair of E.Z. 
Garters 
and he 


will 


HIM! 


This! picture 
shows why it 
is the most 
comfort- 
able 
garter 
made. 


“THE ONE THAT WONT BIND” 


Patented 1915. The only garter with wide webbing— 
it won’t bind the muscles or starve the veins. 
No buckles or adjustments—can’t come undone. 


MADE WIDE 
FOR COMFORT 


Insist on getting the E. Z. 
Single-Grip: Lisle, 25c; Silk, 50c. 
“E. Z.2-Grip”: Lisle, 40c; Silk, 60c. 
Holiday boxes at no extra charge. 
If not at dealer’s, send his name and price to THE 
Tuos. P.Tay or Co., Dept. S, Bridgeport, Conn. 
DEALERS: 


Order from your jobbér, or secure 


sample dozens from us, without obligation. 


Send this“SMOKE KIT” 
to the Boys in Camp 


It’s the Xmas Gift of Gifts for Soldiers—containing in a 

compact, handsome box: 

4 Ib. (8 oz. net) Eutopia Mixture, worth. .....+- $1.00 

244 Ib. (8 oz, net) Jefferson Roll- 
cut Mixture 

1 Curve-stem Wellington Pipe 

1 Tobacco Pouch 

Pipe Cleaners 


Retail Value 
EUTOPIA & JEFFERSON MIXTURES are our Master- 


pieces—the crowning efforts of 50 years’ experience in making 
and blending smoking tobaccos. In both mixtures we use the 
pick of the choicest Virginia, Kentucky and North Carolina 
leaf, with a modicum of the best Louisiana Perique. To 
Eutopia is added just the right proportions of Turkish, 
Latakia and Havana, to make it the ideal smoke for connois- 
seurs. It is absolutely impossible to produce anything better. 


EUTOPIA & JEFFERSON MIXTURES are sold at leading 
Smoke Shops in all the Jarger cities; also at the Military 
Cantonments. They are put up in air-tight sealed tins, or 
in handy foil packages, and keep in prime condition indefi- 
nitely anywhere. 


Send Us $2.00 


and we will forward this special “Smoke Kit" prepaid (and 
Insuredin U.S.) to any Soldier—at homeorabroad—orto any 
other address you give us. In eachkit wewillenclose yourcard 
and an appropriate artisticX masGreeting. You need not hes- 
itateoverthis offer. The Boyswill enjoy this‘ Smoke Kit"’ bet- 
ter than anything else. If they don’t, tell them to return it 
at our expense, and we will refund your money. So send in 
your order at once—Today. (Be sure to send Money Order 


or Register the letter: otherwisé we cannot be responsible.) 
Bank References—National State & City Bank or 
Richmond Trust and Saving Co, 


Cameron Tobacco Co., 


Richmond, Va. 


Salesmen: We Want Five Men With Confidence, 
selling ability, vision, and ambition to earn not less 
than $5,000 a year, as general agents for the Sentinel 
Check Writer. This is a real opportunity to establish a 
permanent, big-paying business. Write us fully, frankly 
and in confidence. Hall-Welter Co., 183 St. Paul St., 
Rochester,.New York. 
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“Maybe I do,” I said. ‘‘But that don’t 
make any difference in what we’re talking 
about. I’ve told her she could have help 
if she wanted it.” 

“T know you have, Bill,” said Pase. 
“That’s perfectly true. But she wants to 
do it all herself; she’s told me about it. 
You could see how you’d feel. She thinks 
it’s her one great chance—just like the rest 
of us. She’s ambitious to do it all herself — 
to show she can; so if she does make good 
it will be better pay for her afterward. 
She’s ambitious in her way. And she’s got 
a mother and asister at home, kind of partly 
dependent upon her.” 

““T know all that,” said I. 

‘‘She’s ambitious, naturally,’’ Pase went 
along. ‘‘She wants to do it all. And she’s 
overconscientious. That’s the trouble. I 
honestly think half her trouble is because 
she’s always working in our interest. I 
think she’s trying to save us money, trying 
to do so much herself.”’ 

“T do myself,”’ I-told him. 

devil of it.” 
i, And she thinks sometime she’ll handle 
“That’s just it!” I said. “Look at it 
now. Out twenty minutes, just going 
round to the bank. She can’t do it. The 
job’s too big for her. She can’t follow it 
round. I’m sorry for the kid, just as you 
are, but the thing’s too big for her, that’s all 
there is to it.” 

“Tt’s been pretty big for most of us,’’ 
said Pasc, ‘“when you come right down to 
tse 


it. 


“Tt isn’t killing either of us yet,” I said, 
seeing again how pale her face was, when 
she went out—with that kind of bluish look 
to it, like skimmed milk; as if the blood 
was all out of her body. And great dark- 
blue rings round her eyes. 

“Where is she now, anyhow?”’ I said, 
wondering what kept her at the bank; and 
remembering her face again, I suppose, as 
she went out. 

“She'll be back in a minute,”’ said Pase. 

“T don’t want to work her to death, any- 
how,” I said. ‘‘I don’t want her to die on 
our hands.” 

I was worried about her too. I used to 
find her there evenings, when we were ready 
to close—struggling to catch up, fighting 
the figures on those books of hers; trying 
to get them right. I had to send her home. 

“T’m sorry for her,’”’ I said, looking up 
at the clock again, wondering why she 
stayed; ‘‘we both are. But we might bea 
darn sight sorrier for ourselves for some- 
thing she might do to us. She might be a 
dangerous thing to us. She’s got so now 
you can’t rely on her. And she’ll make 
some bad mistake we can’t afford.” 

And I turned and looked at the clock 
again. 

“Well,” said Pase, “I guess we can try 
her a little longer.’ 

And just then I saw her, finally, outside, 
coming on the street. She was a homely 
kid, thin and small; and always dressed in 
a blue-serge suit that seemed as if it was 
ee off of her, and a little round cheap 

at. 

She came in the door—holding her bank 
book and aslip in her hand. And I got up. 
I could see from the color of her face that 
something had happened. 

She didn’t say a word. She came right in 
and walked right by us and sat down at 
her desk—and threw her arms down and 
her face on them and started crying; not 
loud, but as if she were going to tear herself 
all to pieces. 

“What is it?” said I. 
ter now?” 

And Pasc went over beside her, trying to 
stop her. 

But we couldn’t get a word out of her; 
either of us. She just lay with her face 
hidden, and when we tried to make her 
talk she’d just sob a little worse and bury 
her face in deeper. 

“What is it?” we kept asking her. 
“What is it?” 

_ But she just hunched her shoulders, cry- 
ing. 

She had on that little cheap round straw 
hat of hers, and it fell over crooked on 
one side. In one of her hands that stuck 
out, she had her bank book and a slip of 
paper. 

*“What have you done?” said I, stiffening 
up. For I’d got a suspicion of it now. 
“What is it?’’ I said. ‘““Come—come on— 
talk! We ain’t going to bite you.”’ 

And then I reached out and took hold of 
that bank book and slip of paper—wet and 
sticky, where she’d cried on it. I took them 
away from her. 


““What’s the mat- 


“That’s the | 
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Pase was on the other side of the girl, 
patting her on the arm. 

“You know what she’s done?” I said to 
him, bringing my voice down the best I 
could. ‘‘She hasn’t made her deposit to- 
day—or yesterday either.” 

“Yes?” said Pase. 

“She forgot it entirely yesterday; and 
she was late to-day. -And in the meantime 
that check to Briscoe & Co. has come back, 
and been protested! 

“Ts that right?” I yelled at her. 

“Don’t!” said Pase. ‘‘That don’t do 
any good.” : 

“Look,” said I. ‘That is how it was. 
The check went to protest yesterday; and 
yesterday she didn’t go near the bank at 
all. And she came in late this afternoon, 
and got the teller to write me this about it. 

“Tsn’t that right?” I said to her again, 
and took hold of her. ‘‘Tell me!” 

And she bobbed her head up and down, 
like a erying child on a desk in school. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” I yelled. ‘‘Didn’t 
I warn you that that one thing must be 
attended to!” 

I felt Pase taking hold of my arm, but I 
shook him off; I was crazy—just about. 

“And not to-day, either,’”’ I said. ‘‘ Yes- 
pergayis And you said you’d do it right 
0 ant 

“You’ve got to stop this,” said Pasce, 
pulling. ‘‘You’re scaring her to death.” 

“Scaring her!” I said, turning on him. 
“Searing her to death! You know what 
she’s done to us? She’s busted us! Wide 
open! You know what they wrote us— 
what old man Briscoe told us we’d have to 
do; about that exact agreement we must 
carry out. Now, not only haven’t we done 
it, but our checks have gone back protested ! 

“We're through,” I said. ‘‘He’s certain 
to shut down on us now, I know him exactly; 
and the minute he does, all the rest of 
them will be on top of us at once.” 

Then I stopped talking, and went over 
and sat in the chair, holding that bank 
book and that note from the teller—trying 
to think. 

I didn’t say anything for a while; and 
Pase didn’t. There was no noise in the 
room, but that girl crying, and the machin- 
ery outside—going grinding along, out in 
the shop. 

“‘T-told you what would happen,”’ I said 
to him, “if you kept her; and I hadn’t more 
than said it when it came!”’ 

“Tt was our fault, too,” said Pase. “‘ Not 
seeing it was done.” 

“Seeing it was done!” I said. ‘I gave 
her special instructions yesterday after- 
noon, just before I left her. And she said 
she would start right out and doit. Special 
instruetions,” I said, “that nobody could 
miss but an idiot.” 

“You've got to stop that,’ said Pasc, 
setting his fingers in my arm. ‘“That’s no 
use. It only makes it worse. She’s nothing 
but a kid.” 

And when she saw him taking her part 
the girl started crying louder, letting herself 
loose, in kind of half hysterics. 

“Oh, Lord,” I said, walking up and down. 
“She’s got to quit that.” 


“What are you going to do?” Pasc asked. 


“T’m trying to think,”’ said I. 

“Tt was kind of strange, wasn’t it,” said 
Pasc—‘“‘their coming down on us like that 
at the bank. They usually call us up and 
give us a chance, don’t they, in a case like 
that?” 

“Yes, they do,” I said. ‘‘They have.” 

“Do you suppose that Proctor Billings 
could be trying to play some trick on 

ou?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, thinking. ‘‘He 
might. And yet,” I said, “‘they warned me 
once or twice before, when checks came 
back on them. But there might be—there 
might be a hold-up. 

“Oh, quit, quit!’”’ I said. That girl kept 
going on, worse and worse. You couldn’t 
hear yourself think. ‘‘Keep her still,” I 
said. “I’ve got to think. I’ve got to work 
this thing out.” 

And I went over then and dug out that 
new statement of the business I’d had 
made out for us. 

Pase was over trying to stop the girl, 
patting her on the back of her shoulders, 
like a little kid. 

“Tt may be a hold-up,” I said, “‘by Bil- 
lings. I hope it is.” 

“Hope it is!” said Pase. ‘‘How’s that?” 

“Because if it was just the ordinary 
thing, if he didn’t have any personal inter- 
est, he’d just let it slide along. Our ac- 
count’s been no good to them, there’s been 
no money in it for the bank. He’d just let 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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‘BEAR PRIMI 


For Any Car 
Self - -measuring — automatic — act 
3 Unlike any other. By lifting double 
acting needle valve one charge (just 
enough; no more) runs direct to 
intake ports and reservoir auto 


lly refills. Works by grav-— 
Pumps matically refills. Wor! ' 


ity. Cannot leak, No gu 
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No flooding. 
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Plants thrive in’ greenhouses because 
moist. Your plants will grow much better 
add moisture to the dry, artificial heat 
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HUMIDIEIE! 


Moistens Dry Air 

Can be instantly attached to any 
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He will run your 
sewing machine 


Here He Comes 


with the Gift Your Wife Wants 


OLAR CUB has done it again! Here 

he comes with a wonderful new motor 
to gladden the hearts of busy women. 
Just as the famous Polar Cub Fan _ has 
chased away summer’s heat, so Polar Cub 
Home Motor will chase away, all year 
’round, the drudgery of some of the house- 
wife’s hardest tasks. 

Polar Cub Home Motor costs just $10. 
Think of it—$10 for this sturdy, guaran- 
teed electric motor which ends‘ forever that 
tiring “foot-pumping” of the sewing ma- 
chine, so harmful to every woman’s health 


and strength. She can sew in ease and 
comfort. Polar Cub does all the hard work. 

And Polar Cub Motor hardly leaves a 
foot-print on your electric meter. He will 
keep any sewing machine busily at work 
for two hours, at an average cost for cur- 
rent the country over, of a penny—one 
cent—the hundredth part of a _ dollar! 
Why, anybody can afford Polar Cub Home 
Motor. 

For a small extra sum, Polar Cub 
Home Motor will make himself useful 
around the house in lots of other ways. 


Reduces Your Butter Bill.—The Mixer at- 
tachment ($1.25 extra) will cut your butter bill 
almost in half. Take one pound of butter and 
one pint of milk, put them in the Polar Cub 
Mixer and he will churn them into ‘wo pounds 
of delicious butter. Figure the saving! The 
Mixer is also splendid for whipping cream, beating 
eggs, etc. 

Gives Massage.—The Vibrator attachment 
($2.50 extra) enables you to enjoy the luxury and 
healthfulaess of electric vibratory massage. 


Keeps You Cool. —The Fan attachment ($1.25 
extra) will banish hot weather discomfort. 


Sharpens Knives—Polishes Silver.—Com- 
bination Sharpener and Polisher attachment, $1 25 
extra. The grinding wheel puts a keen-cutting 
edge on knives in a jiffy. The bufiing wheel is a big 
convenience for polishing silverware. 


See the Polar Cub Home Motor Demonstrated at these Stores 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham—Matthews Elec. Supply Co. 
The Robert Prowell Stove 


From December 11th to Christmas, expert demonstrators r 
in the stores listed here will gladly show you what big value 
Co. Polar Cub Home Motor is—how much he will mean to your 


Altoona— Altoona Electric Supply Co 
neue Central Light and Power 


Bethlehem—The Luckenbach Stove Store 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno—E. Gottschalk & Co., Inc. 
ff Valley Electrical Supply Co. 
Los Angeles—The Broadway Department 
Store 
Southern CaliforniaElec.Co. 
Woodhill & Hulse Elec. Co. 
Oakland— A. Schlueter & Co. 
Century Electric 
Sacramento—T he J. C. Hobrecht Co. 
Weinstock, Lubin & Co. 
San Diego—Southern Electrical Co. 
San Francisco—Nathan- Dohrmann Co, 
The Emporium 


“ 


ey Chas. Brown & Sons 
hed Kohlwey-Smith-Alfs Elec- 
tric Co 
San Jose—The Trinkler- Dohrmann Co. 
COLORADO 


Colorado Springs— Kaufman & Co. 
Denver— The Cahn-Ferster Electric Co. 
Denver Dry Goods Co. 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford—Brown-Thomson & Co. 
New Haven—W. W. Gale & Co. Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Barber & Ross 
National Elec. Supply Co. 
* Woodward & Lothrop, Inc. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville—The John I. Bronson Co. 
Tampa—The Thompson Electric Co. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta— Electric Retail Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
a The King Hardware Co. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago— Marshall Field & Co, 
IOWA 
Des Moines—Thomas Electric Co. 


Keokuk—C. S. Abell 
IDAHO 
Boise—Idaho Power Co. 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore — Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
little joe’s 
” Stewart & Co. 


wife, mother or sister in lessened work and greater comfort. 

Stores whose names could not be listed at the time this 
weekly went to press, also sell Polar Cub Home Motor. If 
no store in your city is listed here, write us and we will see 


that you are supplied. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 320A Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Canadian Representatives: Menzies & Co., 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Shepard Norwell Co. 
Haverhill— Daniel G. Fox 
Lowell—George A. Hill 
Springfield— Carlisle Hardware Co. 
Worcester—E. W. Ham Electric Co. 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit—Henry L. Walker Co. 
yi) The J. L. Hudson Co. 
Grand Rapids— Paul Steketee & Sons 
Jackson— Rogers Lighting Shop 
Lansing— Electrical Equipment Co. 
Muskegon—J. Schuitema Electric Co. 
Saginaw— Morley Brothers 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis— Powers Mercantile Co. 
St. Paul—The Golden Rule 
MISSOURI 
Jefferson City—Jefferson City Light, Heat 
& Power Co. 
Kansas City—Schmelzer Arms Co. 
St. Louis—Stix, Baer & Fuller 
The Frank Adam Electric Co. 
Universal Supply Co. 
MONTANA 
Butte— Electrical Equipment Co. 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha—J. L. Brandeis & Sons 
NEVADA 
Reno—Gray, Reid, Wright Co. 
NEW YORK 
Binghamton— Blanding Electrical Supply 
Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn— Frederick Loeser & Co., Inc. 
Abraham & Straus 
Buffalo—J. N. Adam & Co. 
af The Wm. Hengerer Co. 
New York City—Gimbel Brothers 


“ 


Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


New York City—James McCreery & Co. 


Metropolitan Hardware 
(S 


0. 
Adams, Senior Co., Inc. 


Rochester—Laube Elec. Construction Co. 


Louis Ernst & Sons 
Syracuse—Alexander Grant’s Sons 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh— Walker Electric Store 


OHIO 
Akron—The Edison Electric Supply Co. 
Cincinnati —The John Shillito Co. 
The Mabley & Carew Co. 

Cleveland— The May Co. 
The Pfahl Electric Co. 
The Newman-Stern Co. 
oe The Enterprise Electric Con- 
struction Co. 

$ The Fitch Electric Co. 
Columbus—The Frank P. Hall Co. 
Dayton —The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Springfield —The Gray Electric Co. 


Toledo —TheF owler Electrical Supply Co. 


The George J. Marquardt Co. 
Youngstown— The G. M. McKelvey Co. 
OREGON 

Woodard-Clarke & Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown—The Lehigh Electric Co. 

The Electric Shop, R. W. 
Keck & Co. 


Portland— 


Dealers—If you are not selling 
Polar Cub Home Motor, write us 


at once for proposition—The A. C. 
Gilbert Co., 320A Blatchley Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Harrisburg— Harrisburg Light and Power 
Co 


Hazleton— Jere. Woodring & Co. 
Johnstown—Citizens’ Electric & Gas 
Appliance Co. 
Lancaster—Lancaster Electric Supply & 
Construction Co. 
Norristown (and Conshohocken)— 
Counties Gas & Electric Co. 
Philadelphia— Gimbel Brothers. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Buchanan Electric Store 
ee The Deft Devices Co. 
Keim Supply Co. 
Mi Frank H. Stewart Electric Co. 
Pittsburgh— joes Horne Co. 
heCoffieldMotorWasherCo. 
Pottsville— te C. Hasler 
Reading— Kutz & Smith 
Scranton—Scranton Dry Goods Co. 
Wilkes-Barre—The Wilkes-Barre Co. 
York—John E. Graybill & Co. 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis—Jos. Fowler Electric Co. 
5 House-Bond Hardware Co. 
TEXAS 
Dallas—Sanger Bros. 
El Paso— Krakauer, Zork & Moye’s S. I. 
Fort Worth—W. C. Stripling 
Houston— The W. C. Munn Co. 
San Antonio—Joske Bros. Co. 
UTAH 
Ogden—The Richardson-Hunt Co. 
Salt Lake City—Callaway-Hoock & Fran- 


cis 
a Keith-O’Brien Co, 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond— Morris Hunter 
Newton-Woodward Hard- 
ware Corp. 

WASHINGTON 
Seatthh— DeLay Electric Utilities Co.,Inc. 
Spokane— Ware Bros. Co. 

Tacoma—The Stone-Fisher Co., Inc, 
WISCONSIN 
Sheboygan—Acker Electrical Co. 
CANADA 
Oshawa, Ontario—The Soules-Smith Co. 
( Price of Polar Cub Home Motor inCanada, 
$14; attachments correspondingly higher.) 
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ONLY A Highest Grade TRUCK Is Economical 
FOR THE Large Or Small TRUCK USER ~ 


LL business must be 
as efficient as big 
business under the 


handicaps of war time 


The strain upon truck 


conditions. 


service increases as the railroads 
become burdened with war traffic. 
Motor trucks must take over a larger 
share of commercial transport, elim- 
inating short hauls by rail wherever 
possible. Fewer men will be avail- 
able. 


for faster and heavier work. 


Each truck will be called upon 


The truck which cannot stand up 
under high pressure operation fails 


in the most vital respect—uninter- 


rupted work. It depreciates rapidly, 
with ever-diminishing efficiency and 
ever-increasing repairs. Time off 
duty is extremely expensive. 

Big concerns look ahead, They see 
what is coming and fortify their 
delivery service with fleets of the most 
efficient trucks money can buy. They 
know from experience that a high 
grade truck will outlast two or more 
of cheaper construction. It can be 
worked to the limit and stay in 
active service. 

If this is important to the large 
truck user, with his own repair facil- 


ities and ‘‘extra’’ truck units in 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


reserve, how much more imp 
is it to the smaller truck user 
one, two, three or even half a 
trucks, who has very limited 
facilities and no chance to “S 
tute’’ when a truck is laid up. 

War conditions will prove q 
what years of peace service havi 
steadily evincing, that the best! 


are the cheapest, regardless of 


They last longer, do more, C0! 


to operate. e) 


With White Trucks and Whit 
ice facilities behind him, any 
of trucks will be equipped t0 


the most strenuous demands. 


ontinued from Page 94) 
ys you’d expect he would, if there 


: to him all night. He’s got no 


mself I could go right to him and 
how he’d got to pull us out—if 
anted to get anything. For once 
g goes smash—it’s all over. 
Dumpty wouldn’t be in it for a 
this thing went bankrupt! 

uit, quit!’’ I said to the girl, and 
nd took hold of her arm myself. 
s going to hurt you. Listen,” I 
ou ee stop you'll have to get 
3 all.” 

d of shivered then, and stopped. 
got up myself, taking that state- 


cted to see. Iam too fair to you 
hat my blood or my origin are the 
rmy failure to earn you. There is 
else—something which may bea 
stic of a nation or a race or a 
t just now something which is an 
thing in me. It comes between 
is it?’ 

sm,’ she said, and looked away 
‘ars had come into her eyes. 


id. ‘I sometimes think it is that, 
ve tried so hard to live up to you, 
fter all you are on one side of a 
ning abyss, and I on the other. 
3 I can just touch your. hand. 
isno bridge. Between us 
shere is a chasm,’ she said firmly. 
rue. I do not understand it my- 
mer. I only know itis there. We 
nings stay as they are.’ 

fat was the end. I knew it was 
my hopes. Just as I had learned 
how there was a wide, unbridged 
yveen Margaret and myself I now 
no plans, no labors, no strivings 
2that spaceor bridge it over. To 
vas a mystery in it all—a terrible 
‘and my defeat 
see her standing there beside the 
f the lamp, her hand upon the 
ich were the result of our labors, 
firm and her eyes wet a little. 

o if it is for her that my soul has 
nave lost,’ I said. I said it over 
| But finally I learned the good 
tying it no more. 

k later I gave a great dinner in 
—a magnificent dinner. I was 
|Elms—successful banker, finan- 
m of the arts, philanthropist—a 
, graceful of manner, powerful in 
I was that—to the world! 

nen in the midst of the pain and 
ess came the news of the revolu- 
\issia—the Russia I had damned 
ii. She was going through the 
nd hells of freedom and anarchy, 
3, new shadows, glories and hu- 
. She staggered up upon her feet. 
She staggered up again, dripping 
4lth of the gutters but with the 
od shining from her eyes! 

‘t tell you how strangely this 
1e—how it gripped my imagina- 
(ay heart. Oh, I tell you, there is 
‘in the soil upon which a man is 
enters his soul and calls to him! 


vall of the blacksmith shop just 
itebsk, on which I had cut into 
Ty my initials in Russian charac- 
I was twelve—was it still there? 
tat I was whispering to myself in 
mgues I had known. I wondered 
‘ow in these days of new stress, 
| of awakening—which had come 
‘Swamp the millions—the children 
ong the road to the home village 
ts and cries so heedlessly. I sat 
‘ce with the morning newspaper 
t and the palms of my hands 
© flat on the desk while I read 
word of the triumphs and agonies 


mething in it for himself. You | 


THE SATURDAY 


“Where are you going to?”’ asked Pase: 

“The only place I can go,” said I, start- 
ing to go after my hat. “I’m going to see 
Proctor Billings. 

“‘She’d better go now,’ I said to Pase, 
nodding over to where that little book- 
keeper was still sitting. ‘‘She’d better go, 
anyway, where she can have some other 
woman with her—her mother.” 

She. kind. of dragged herself to her feet 
then, and Pase went over by her. 

When I went out she was getting to- 
gether her gloves and veil and stuff, clearing 
away her own personal stuff from the draw- 
ers in the desk—getting ready to leave her 
job; and Pasc helping her. 

And I went along, cursing her out to my- 
self; wondering if I was going to save any- 
thing out of what she’d done. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE CHASM 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of Russia. America was my country but she 
was at peace; Russia was my mother and 
she was in torment! are 

““My stenographer came in and I did not 
see her. There was a break at the opening 
of the Exchange and I cared nothing. I was 
in my office, but, by the living word, my 
soul had gone—to Russia! 

“Russia has haunted me day and night. 


| Who can say what. are the essences in a 


ps you are made of a different | 


man’s soul? I only know I could not make 
quiet the eternal call of my birthplace—the 


' endless murmur of all. the. human ‘voices 


that seemed to come from' Russia -with the 
hoarse cries of madness, the wail of suffer- 
ing, the tremulous hopes and the tremulous 
fears. For Russia was calling to me—the 
soil on which I was born. 

“And I opened my lips and I heard my 
own voice saying: ‘You can go back to 
Russia. You can give yourself to Russia.’ 

“““And what can you do?’ I asked my- 
self. ‘What can you do that will equal the 
good that you can do here?’ 

“‘And I answered: ‘Give yourself back to 
Russia—to the soil that was your mother. 
Take back to her the abilities, the leader- 
ship you can bring to her.’ 

“And I laughed, because I thought: ‘Who 
will follow my leadership—how can be 
used the help of a stranger like me? I shall 
be a little chip tossed about in the seethe of 
that great caldron. What a notion of duty!’ 

“But it would not be still—my own voice 
would not be still. I was trembling with 
emotion. I felt some new fever in my 
heart—as if I had come near, without 
knowing it, to the very secret of life, or 
could catch for a moment through the part- 
ing of the mist one look at the face of God. 

“T heard myself say: ‘If there is nothing 
else for you to do you can put aside in one 
great moment all fear, all thoughts of pres- 
ervation. You can even join the men who 
fight in the trenches for Russia, for liberty. 
You say this is mad? You say this is not 
practical? You say this is a wicked waste of 
yourself, who should be used for somethin 
better? Well then, you lie! Itis not waste. 

“And then suddenly I thought that to 
return and to say ‘This is I, Joseph Stem, 
the man who killed Manovitch, the captain 
of the guard,’ would mean death. But if 
that were not to be true, after all there 
would be death perhaps in some charge— 
death for a Wall Street financier, a philan- 
thropist, an art critic; and if not death 
there, then an assassin’s bullet from some 
liberty-crazed creature who wished to still 
all mouths capable of giving temperate 
counsel. At any rate it might mean death. 

“T thought of death and I weighed it. I 
had never thought of death and there 
seemed to me to be death waiting for me, 
calling to me in Russia. 

“Then suddenly the scales were knocked 
off my eyes and I saw that death was not 
terrible. I saw the mountain top at last. I 
knew at last that death was nothing. That 
which was something greater than all else 
was the giving away of oneself—to death if 
need be—but the giving away of oneself— 
that was the mountain! 

“That is what Margaret’s kind has that 
I had not—the vision. There is an endless 
store of that thing among these English. 
Some peoples have it and some are blind— 
wise, practical and blind. It is the willing- 
ness to give oneself to a cause. It may be 
to a woman, or to a principle of sportsman- 
ship, or to a religion, or to a country, or to 
an ideal. But every man should have some- 
thing for which he is willing to die—for 
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~ The doctor 


announces 


that he has advised. his friend Santa 
Claus to give Girard Cigars to all 
smokers this Christmas. The doctor 
himself smokes the Girard the year 
~"round, and recommends it to his pa- 
tients in. place of heavy cigars. He 
knows that the average smoker feels bet- 
ter physically and enjoys his smoking 
more when he smokes Girards exclusively. 


irar 
Cigar 


Never Gets on your nerves 


The Girard is a mild full-flavored cigar of 
genuine Havana that never interferes with health 
or efficiency. A box of Girards for Christmas will 
start the smoker on the road to safe smoking 
habits and greater smoke enjoyment. 

Less by the box 

Any cigar dealer from Maine to California 
can supply you with Girards—if he hasn't them 
in stock he can get them for you from us. Show 
him this advertisement. 


10c and up 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Established 1871 Philadelphia 
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Keeps Contents 
Icy-Cold for 72 Hours, 
Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 


‘*Iey-Hots”’ are the peer of 

all vacuum bottles. Noth- 4 

ing to do but fill the bot- fF 
tle and cork it. Tem- | 
perature of contents 

can not be affected by 
outside air. Bottlespro- | 
tected against break- 
age. Absolutely sani- 
tary. Easily taken 
apart. Easy to clean. 
Indispensable for keep- 
ing baby's milk at 
proper temperature 
and invalid's broth, drink or 
food, all night, without heator 
ice, or bother of preparation. 
Provides hot or cold drinks 
when motoring, yachting, 
hunting, fishing, etc. 


Soldier’s Outfit 


Give him an “*Icy-Hot.’ 
will give him comfort. oe 
save his life. 

No, 230. 43-D Bottle with 
fe handles on cup an haki 
- i sling complete, $2.50 prepaid. 
i ee Sent direct to training camp 


: 


4 Carafe 513 


Pitchers and 
Coffee Pots 


IDBAMEUNUYAVUUANUUDpHUDOROBEARDLAROUDLLAUAULNOILINURODRURRTTAR ATL 


Soldier’ s or even abroad. 


pel Special ICY-HOT 
Lunch Kit 


for Workers and School Children. 
Metal, case black enameled, with 
leather handle. Upper compart- 
ment holds bottle which keeps 
liquids hot or cold as desired; 
lowercompartment keepslunch 
moist andfresh. Completewith 
ICY-HOT Bottle$3.00 prepaid. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Look for the name “Icy-Hot”’ 
on Bottom—Accept No Sub- 
stitute. 
Sold by Jewelers, Druggists, 
si Hardware and Sporting Goods 
“eee Dealersand Department Stores. 


= Send Now 


Jar 241 
_ for our new Catalog No. 30, 
showing ‘“Icy-Hots” 
¥ from $1.50 up. 


j Icy-Hot Bottle Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


itt 


DOM 


Lunch 
Kit -- 


If your 
dealer § 
cannot F 


Me 
Motor 


Restaurant _ 


*1 DOWN 


FREE TRIAL 


“Pll Play the 7-Ball!” 


A combination! Good position if he makes it, with a chance 
to clear thetable. If he misses, disaster! Every shot is a fresh 
problem, a new test of skill, judgment and nerve, That’s why 
everybody likes to play Billiards and Pool. 

For a few cents a day (payable monthly), you can own your 


Billiard EniPsol Table 


Can be set on your dining or library table or on its own legs 
or folding stand. Nospecial room is needed. Put up or down 
ina minute. Sizes range up to4.% x 9 ft. (standard). Prices of 
Tables $15 up ($1 or more down). Balls, cues, etc., free. 

The original Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Tables are 
world-famous. They are splendidly built in every particular. 
Many experts use them for home practice. Burrowes Regis 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made. 

Burrowes Tables are now on sale in many cities and towns. 

FREE TRIAL—write us for catalog (illustrated), 
containing free trial offer, prices, terms, order blanks, etc. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 818 Center Street, Portland, Me. 
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which he will, when the call comes, die with 
a grunt of willingness and asmile. Without 
this type of man the world, with all its 
wisdom and organization and plans and 
comforts, is a world which is a nasty craven. 
‘It is only tied closer to heaven and nobil- 
ity, by those who have something for which 
they will die.’ 

“And I knew then that I, with all my 
striving, all my success, all my charity, all 
the acclaim given to me, had never yet 
given myself to anything. 

‘*Suddenly, though I loved life, I realized 
that nothing could be sweeter than death, 
if it must come—if one could give oneself 
for a cause—to death. 

“T said to my office manager, who stood 
in the doorway: ‘Find out the next steamer 
leaving on the Pacific by which I can go 
directly on through Japan to Vladivostok.’ 

“You are going ’ he asked. 

“*Yes; I’m going to Russia,’ I said. 
‘Find out when—the earliest moment!’ 

“That was two days ago. I did not know 
until this afternoon that it will be a close 
call to catch that boat. I am going to 
Russia. I suppose there are those who 
would think me quite mad. But you and I 
know, don’t we? Say that you know! It 
was to hear you—my old friend of long 
ago—say it, that I have told you.” 

“Yes. Go!’ I said. 

He put his long white hand over mine. 

“Of course.” 

He wiped the Pullman window glass and 
stared out into the night. We were jumping 
over the switches as if we were coming into 
some railroad yard. Lights, thick lights, in: 
a maze were flicking by the windows. 

“Here we are at Philadelphia,” he said. 
“You see I had no warning that I must 
move so quickly. I could not even get 
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decent accommodations on this train. I 
wanted to say good-by to her. I had writ- 
ten her that. I was going. She may not 
understand. But when it came~to say 
good-by there was only one chance—it was 
for her to come down to meet this train. 
Not a very welcome suggestion to a girl, 
is it?—but the only chance. I wanted to 
say good-by—to her. I hope she will be 
here. If you-will excuse me I will see.” 

He got up. I shall not soon forget the 
expression of sadness in his eyes as he left 
me. 

I began to put away my papers and it 
was after we had pulled out of Philadelphia 
that the Pullman conductor came to sit in 
the seat where Elms had been. He was a 
stout man in blue and brass, and red. of 
face—the kind of man who never sits down 
without a sigh. 

“‘We’re running full to Chicago,” he 
said. 

““Yes, I suppose so.”’ 

He coughed and wiped his forehead with 
his palm. 

“Yours is Lower Six, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes,” I said. 

“You don’t want to change it for an 
upper, do you?” 

é“ Why? ” 

“Well, it’s this way: A young woman 
got on at Philadelphia. It seems there was 
something unexpected about it. The porter 
has black ears, just like telescopes. He says 
she was met by the man in Upper Nine, who 
is going to Russia; that something was said 
about being married in Chicago. The man 
asked if I could find a lower; and I thought, 
as she was going so far, and all that, for her 
sake I’d like to do what I could.” 

“Take mine,” I said quickly. “I know 
the man. He isa builder of bridges.” 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


among the villages. It had been slow work. 
One felt very much alone at times and 
very inadequate to the task. It was good 
now to find in Petrograd so many stronger 
men on the job. But even so, we were too 
few. Germany has sent thousands of emis- 
saries into the land. Our country, as yet, 
has sent but scores. God grant we may 
rouse ourselves in time, for a friendship so 
tremendous is not sealed by a handful of 
men; nor can it be built on words alone. 
Action, deeds, real service are needed from 
America. 

What do the Russians want most from 
our people? That was what the commission 
had come to find out, and its first work in 
Russia was to make a rough survey of the 
whole national situation. 

At the Front it made an investigation 
into the living conditions , there—sanita- 
tion, clothing, food, and medical service 
and supplies. What was needed from Amer- 
ica? What sanitary help should we give? 
What drugsandsurgicalinstruments? What 
ambulance service should we provide? If 
the time ever comes when our armies must 
be sent to the Russian Front, what can be 
done toward making conditions of food and 
sanitation there as good as they are to-day 
in France? 

Meantime, back in Petrograd, Colonel 
Billings and others of his staff were looking 
into the medical work that is done for the 
Russian soldiers. He found four large or- 
ganizations—the Sanitary Department of 
the Russian Army, the Russian Red Cross, 
the All-Zemstvo Union, and the Union of 
Towns. On the whole, each was doing 
splendid work in the face of heavy obstacles. 
In Moscow they were working together, but 
in Petrograd each was working alone. 
There was little or no codrdination. And 
times were hard for some of these men; for 
the Russian treasury was low, hospital sup- 
plies were lacking, and the wounded were 
still pouring in from the Front. Most 
Americans believe that Russia did no fight- 
ing in the summer just gone by; but tens of 
thousands of their men have been wounded 
in the last few months and these all had to 
be cared for, together with several hundred 
thousand who were suffering from disease. 

Many Russian medical men had come 
close to the end of their rope. When they 
learned from Colonel Billings that he had 
brought large stores of drugs and instru- 
ments, and other supplies, and that these 
were not to be paid for, but were all free 
gifts from America, their appreciation was 
deep and real. And their readiness then to 
listen to the advice and counsel of these 
new friends from America was so great that 
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within a few busy weeks Colonel Billings 
had persuaded them to unite and form in 
Petrograd, on a more comprehensive plan 
than they had done in Moscow, one great 
central committee, representing all four of 
their organizations. 

“That’s the trouble all over Russia,” 
Colonel Billings told me. ‘‘So often you 
find wonderful work of separate organiza- 
tions—as fine as anywhere in the world. 
You find strong men who have worked hard 
and with amazing efficiency in spite of all 
the waste and corruption of the old régime. 
To them should go the credit for having 
maintained the Russian Army at the Front 
all through the war, despite the bungling 
and intrigues of the old bureaucracy under 
the Czar. 

‘“These men have pushed steadily on in 
the midst of the confusion attending the 
changes of government. But, with some 
striking exceptions, their organizations are 
worng alone. It’s codperation that they 
ack. 

So, in Petrograd, he induced them now 
to form this central committee to codrdi- 
nate all the medical work for the Russian 
Army, to eliminate waste and duplication, 
fix responsibility, and represent to America 
and other friendly nations Russia’s real 
needs in the present war. 

Meantime he was arranging with our 
Government at home that, from now on, 
all medical work we may do for the Russian 
Army should come through our Red Cross 
alone, and from it to this Central Russian 
committee. 

“They will get supplies from us,” he told 
me, ‘from now on; as much as they need. 
But I doubt that they’re going to need very 
much; for the more I see of these Russians, 
the more I feel they can do this themselves 
in the greater part. We are not here to 
teach these men. They can teach us. We 
can teach each other—help each other.” 

It was the same in civil relief. The mem- 
bers of the commission had heard before 
they arrived that they would find Russia 
starving. They found nothing of the kind. 
On their. arrival: in» Petrograd, . quickly 
working their way through the appeals for 
aid from all kinds of relief societies, they 
soon got through the confusion to the one 
big basic truth—that there is food enough 
in Russia to-day to feed all her people; but 
that, through the demoralization of the 
whole social and industrial system, caused 
first by the long war and the corruption of 
the old régime and later by the revolution, 
food supplies have:been piling up in certain 
sections of the land, especially in the vil- 
lages. (Concluded on Page 101) 
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The American Marvel is the 
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under this sign 


The business-like way to settle the 
tire problem is to find the right tire and 
the right dealer—and then szick to them. 

If you have never yet succeeded in 
striking the fortunate combination, 
this. Christmas buying season is the 
time to do it, and to start on a new year 
of better mileage and better service. 

The whole Empire plan is to get the 
right tire and the right dealer—and to 
get them sogether. 
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Half the responsibility is on the 
manufacturer. For 30 yearsthe Empire 
Rubberand Tire Co. of Trenton, N. J., 
have been famous for putting long life 
into rubber. This skill has made 
Empire Red Tubes known as “‘the 

‘tubes that outlive the average car itself,” 
and has fastened the nickname “ extra- 
miles’? to Empire Tires. 


The other half of the responsibility 
is on the local dealer. 

The Empire dealer knows he has the 
best tire proposition on the market, 
and he wants to make the most of it. 

Therefore he gives his customers 
extra service—tfull stocks, prompt at- 
tention, real accommodation. in little 
things, square dealing in all things. 

It is this combination of extra miles 
and extra service that brings Empire 
customers back again and again. 

When you go out to buy Christmas- 
present tires, come straight to the 
Empire store and find out for yourself. 
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This must be a year of wsefi/ Christ- 
mas presents. An Empire Red Tube 
“lasts longer than the average gift.”’ 
Give one to your car-owning friend. 
And suggest to the family that they 
can give you one for your own car. 


The Empire fire Dealer 
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Flanders and in France, follow the advance of the British batteries— march with the poilus—see where your own flag is waving over the 

A Rand-McNally War Map will show you instantly the place you want to locate. 
railway lines, canals — all accurately placed — every distance measured to accurate scale from government surveys. 
and towns also given. A Rand-McNally War Map will give you the most accurate, authentic, dependable information—and its pr 
Ask your dealer for a Rand-McNally Map. Get one today and see what a wonderful source of knowledge it is. 
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For Every Need 


There are Rand-McNally Maps of the United States and its island possessions, of all individual states, groups of states, sections 


of states, cities, and all foreign countries. 


and List of Attorneys 


The most complete of 
all bank directories. 
Gives names, locations; 
resources and liabilities 
itemized; officers, direc- 
tors, etc., of every bank 
in the United States and 
Canada, and a selected 
list of Foreign Banks; 
other financial informa- 
tion needed daily. 100 
Double Page Maps. 
Bonded lawyers. Laws. 
Over 2000 pages. 8 in. 
x 11 in. Issued twice 
yearly—January and July. 
Price $10.00 per issue. 


The Bankers’ Monthly 


Established 1883. An authoritative magazine devoted 
to banking and finance. Replete with special articles on 
Banking Systems, Costs, etc., giving the results attained 
by the most successful bankers of America. Illustrated 
with charts and graphs and photos, making it of great 
value to the officer or employee. 

Circulates in every state. An ideal medium for market- 
ing products consumed by banks. Send for sample 
copy. $2.00 per year. Trial subscription 3 months 30c. 
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covered completely by the Rand-McNally Maps. Simply choose the one you want. 
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Rand-McNally Pocket Maps 


Any state or states you want or the whole United States. These Pocket Maps 
show counties and county seats, townships, cities, towns, villages, railway lines, rivers, 
creeks, islands, lakes, and give information not only about steam railways but electric 
roads, post, express and telegraph offices, etc.— and every State pocket map has an auto 
road map on the back showing distances between all points. Any military cantonment, 
aviation station, army post, or naval station can be located on a Rand-McNally Map. 
Completely indexed. Commercial travelers use them to lay out their routes—shippers to 
have a ready reference to R. R. and express points —real estate men, bankers and investors 
to locate properties—and hunters and fishermen as guides to streams, woods, mountains 
and éamps—automobile tourists and travelers to plan trips. Ask your dealer for the Rand- 
McNally Pocket Map you want for the United States, Canada, Mexico or Central America. 
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The greatest of all atlases will be the new Rand-McNally Atlas which has been in preparation for 
seven years—and will be issued complete after the war. It will show the world as it will then appear 
—every country correctly mapped —the new names of cities and towns—and will contain a vast 
store of verified, accurate geographical information. 

Wait until after the war to buy your atlas and get this absolutely anthentic, up-to-date atlas. 
Let the Rand-McNally Maps keep you posted on present conditions. They are constantly revised and 
up-to-date—they give you the information you want today. 


Get Rand-McNally Maps Everywhere 


At book and stationery stores, drug stores, department stores, newsstands, hotel lobbies, railway stations, on trains, € 
dealer hasn’t the map you want, he can get it for you. Buy or order one of the war maps now. If you have an autor 
your State map with auto road map on the back. The pocket size makes it convenient to carry with you. ast 
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place in detail. ‘‘Have you ever been in 
the hospital at the Warsaw Station here,” 
he asked, “or in the Evacuation Hospitals 
at Moscow?” 

The Russian. pessimist shook his head.» 


“Then go there. You people ought ‘to 


wake up, and. look round and: see, what’s 
here. You’ve got just’ about the finest 
nation on earth—except America.” 

The Russian stared, dumfounded; but 
through his bewilderment I saw a gleam of 
keen liking for -Post—for Post and all 
Americans—gradually come into his eyes. 
For, in spite of this habit of theirs of con- 
stantly criticizing themselves, they resent 
criticism from outside and are hungry for 
praise of their country. 

I had another Russian friend who was 
inclined to the negative habit of mind, a 
man I had heard time and again, with 
great gusto, join his friends in deriding 
their government as absolutely hopeless 
and riding for a heavy fall. I brought him 
to Major Robins; ..and Robins took him 
along one day as-interpreter for an inter- 
view with a certain.government minister. 
That night the Russian grasped my arm 
as we walked down the Nevskii Prospekt 
and said to me intensely: 

“Do you know what’s the real trouble 
with this government of ours?» The poor 
devils have been criticized until they have 
almost lost faith in themselves! What they 
need from us is encouragement!”’ 

I-looked round at him with-a start. I 
could almost hear Robins talking. 


The New Russia 


These are just two instances of the way 
I saw this optimism and hope and faith 
from America come up against the Russian 
mind and act on it like a tonic. When I 
left Russia for America with some members 
of the commission, one of my closest Rus- 
sian friends said to me very earnestly: 

“Tf you'll only back up these men at 
home; if Americans are all like this and 
will act like this toward Russia in the 


months ahead of us, nobody can even im- |: 


agine the tremendous good it will do! 
With such help you’ll see a new Russia 
rise here. And, more than that, you’ll feel 
the beginning of a great Russian-American 
friendship, so deep and strong that nothing 
can ever kill it. 

“And think what it will mean in the fu- 
ture! There will be one broad belt of land 
reaching almost round the whole north of 
the globe— America, Russia, Siberia—a 
great wide belt of democracy, of liberal 
purposes and ideals.” 

Iremember that last night at the station, 
when they came down to see us off— 
Colonel Thompson and Major Thayer, and 
the fourteen other men of the commission, 
who were to stay and form the basis of a 
permanent American Red Cross organiza- 
tion. With them were our ambassador and 
several of the men on his staff who, through 
all the trying months of constant change 
and chaos, have so borne themselves as to 
keep the name of America foremost in the 
minds of the Russians as being the most 
friendly of all the foreign Powers. Both by 
words and deeds they have shown our faith 
in the new republic. 

Shall Russia be left to lose her new faith 
in anarchy and chaos now, and drift back 
to autocracy and a possible German al- 
liance that will make the future as black 
as night to all who love democracy? Or 
shall she be given every ounce of energy we 
can spare from the mighty task ahead in 
France? 

There is deep hope in Russia, if only we 
throw our generous aid into the balance— 
money; men; special workers of all kinds 
and speakers; correspondents who will send 
back to America the whole truth about the 
Slavs, and who will tell Russia the whole 
truth about America. 

Through the Russian press, which is 
friendly now—I have talked. with many 
editors there—we may spread these tidings 
over their land, counteract the lies of Ger- 
man spies, tell the facts about ourselves 


and our ideals in this struggle—and by |! 


this truth and by our deeds lay the founda- 
tion deep and strong fora Russian-American 
friendship which, with France and Eng- 
land, will become the basis of that League 
of Free and Liberal Nations toward which 
this present world of ours is groping in the 
darkness, through sorrow and disease and 
death, through sacrifice, devotion, on into 
the better days in which that vaster army, 
made up of untold billions of struggling 
humanity, shall take one more prodigious 
stride—forward—in the march cf men. 
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1917 Gift Announcement 


Your Wartime 
Christmas Gifts 


HTS year we should select our Christmas 
gifts with care greater than ever before. 
The war lays upon us all the duty of discard- 
ing the pincushion, spotted-necktie sort of 
gifts and of choosing instead gifts which are 
practical—useful—helpful. 
The ideal wartime present for you to give 
each of your friends is a year’s subscription 
for THe Satrurpay EveninG Post. 


Tue Post makes an intensely practical and highly 
pleasing gift. It comes 52 times each year. Its 
fiction will bring many a thrill, its articles many 
a useful and interesting fact, its editorials many 
a nod of approval. . 


Moreover, by choosing this gift you save your- 
self the time, worry and rush of Christmas shop- 
ping. To do itall, you have merely to sit quietly 
at your desk and order one subscription for each 
name on your Christmas list. 


Christmas Day, a beautifully col- 
ored gift announcement bearing: 
your name. (See above. ) 


\ \ J HERE Tue Post does not 
exactly fit, the other Curtis 
periodicals do. “THe Laptgs’ 
Home JourNAL, with its wealth 
of sensible suggestions on house- 
hold economy, its beautiful 
color-pictures, its wholesome 
stories, is bound to please every 
home-keeping woman. And’ 
THE Country GENTLEMAN, 
giving as it does a clear vision 
of America’s greatest industry— 
agriculture—and its far-reaching 
influence on all of us, is a gift 
that is equally sure to please, help 
and inform any friend to whom 
you may wish to send it. 
To each friend you select we 
will mail the issue nearest to 
Christmas, and, to arrive on 


Helpful— Entertaining 
— Economical 


And last but best, this gift is 
above all economical. | Unlike 
most other things, the prices of 
our publicationsare still low. For 
$1.50 we willsend THE Post (52 
issues) or THE Home JouRNAL 
(12 issues) to any address in the 
U. S. or to our troops abroad. 
For $1.00 we will likewise send 
Tue Country GENTLEMAN (52 
issues). “The Canadian price is 
$1.75 for each. 

Inexpensive—surely 


Just list your friends, and send their names, addresses, 
the publications desired, and the correctremittance to the 
address below, and your ‘‘Christmas shopping” is done. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
952 Independence Square, Philadelphia 


This 
Pleasant-Faced 
Lady 
Has Made 


Four Thousand 


Dollars 


Yet only a few years ago she didn’t 
know the “way out.” She was left with 
She couldn’t leave 
home to work, for six of her twelve 
were little ones. She was absolutely 
But she found the 
“way out”; supported herself and 
children and is today “comfortable, 


twelve children. 


without means. 


thank you.” 


Thousands of women all over this land 
will, like her, be asking the way out, 
if the war continues. 
you, as we showed her, the answer, 
sure and straight, 
query, “What can I do?” If you 
will write to The Curtis Publishing 
Company, 986 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the answer is yours. 


WA of song, ‘U.S. A,"’ amd small colored flags on large cards 
(for correspondence, mailing, etc.). New Year greetings at top of 
card if requested. Send one dollar for forty cards or ten cents for 
sample to L, C, EDDY, Jr., R. D, 154, Barrington, Rhode Island. 
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uy 
and No MoreTreTroubh 


A Twitchell Tire Pressure Gauge, in a 
handsome holiday box gay with hclly and 
ribbon (no price showing) makes a most ac- 
ceptable gift. It will be a constant and pleas- 
ant reminder of the donor, for the 


TWITCHELL 
AIR GAUGE 


will save money for the recipient every time he 
uses it. Price in U.S.A. $1.25. At your dealer,or 


The Twitchell Gauge Co., 1208A Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Inexpensive Useful Gifts. NEW inspiring music and words 
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ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

_¥ simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘*Needed Inventions’’ and 
How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C, 


The Donnelly 
UNDERFEED PIPE 


At last—the pipe every man has been 
looking for. Tobacco burns free, sweet, 

clean and cool. No residue of mois- 
ture-sodden tobacco. The Donnelly 

Patented Underfeed Fipe is scien- 
tifically correct. Loads from the 
bottom and cleans in a jiffy. 


$1 


The real useful gift for the boy 


“Over There’’—or for home. Postpaid 
and insured 

a DEALERS You take no 
—write for profitable chances in buy- 
proposition. ing, forthe Don- 


nelly must give 
satisfaction or 
. money back with- 
out delay. 
REAL FRENCH 
BRIAR 
$1 by mail (in- 
sured) anywhere. 


ORDER TODAY 


James A. Donnelly 
9 Murray St., New York City 


burns away 
from vent, Bottom 
removable for load- 
ing and cleaning —> 
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THz TOMMY 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


receive from $6.75 to $7.75 a week; motor 
drivers get $8.75; gardeners, $6.50; tele- 
phone operators, $8.75; telegraph opera- 
tors, $10.50; unskilled workers—such as 
storekeepers, orderlies, messengers and so 
on—draw $5 weekly. The household people 
are paid by the year, and there is no de- 
duction for food or lodging from their wage, 
which amounts to $125. 

Forewomen are paid more than the girls 
in the ranks. A forewoman cook receives 
$225 a year—£45, to be exact; and fore- 
women drivers $10 a week. The pay of 
the unskilled forewomen runs from $6 to 
$7.50 weekly. It will be noted that the 
scale ranges from $10.50 for telegraph op- 
erators, who are the best paid, down to 
about $2.50 a week for those who do house- 
hold work. 

The W. A. A. C., on purely financial 
grounds, offers plenty of attraction to Eng- 
lish working women, for they have been ac- 
customed to earn far less than these wages 
in normal times. Some of them draw more 
than the Tommies; but, on the other hand, 
no separation allowances are given and no 
underclothing. 


Rules and Questions 


The corps is almost entirely free from 
those romantic persons who want to rush 
into every such undertaking from love of 
adventure or the social advertising their 
activities will bring them. Were a similar 
organization to be raised in America, we 
should have all sorts of women and girls, 
wholly unfitted for hard and sustained 
work, enrolling on hysterical impulse. 

“How did you head that class off?” I 
asked the Chief Controller. 

‘‘Well, for one thing, the work is very 
hard, and they know it. And for another, 
we enroll for the duration of the war. That 
deters the dilettante,’”’ she replied. 

The enrollment form is an awe-inspiring 
document. Some of the questions are 
searching. They ask the applicant’s age, 
for one thing. No girl under twenty years 
is accepted—if they know it. 

“‘Are you willing to be vaccinated and 
inoculated?’’ They have to submit to both. 
The typhoid inoculation is the same as the 
men are given. 

“Question 11. Do you undertake to 
serve in the category or grade for which 
you are selected, or in any other category 
or grade to which you may be transferred 
or promoted; and to obey all orders given 
you by your superior officers or those who 
may be placedin authority overyou? ... 

“Question 13. Do you understand that 
if, at any time, in breach of this contract 
of service, you—a—without lawful excuse, 
absent yourself from any work which it is 
your duty to perform, or from any place 
where it is your duty to be; or—b—refuse 
or willfully neglect to perform any of your 
duties; or—c—willfully impede or delay 
the due performance of any work in con- 
nection with which you may be employed— 
you will render yourself liable, on convic- 
tion by a court of summary jurisdiction, to 
be sentenced to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding six months, or to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred pounds, or to both 
such imprisonment and fine?” 

You will perceive that they don’t lead a 
Tommywaac out at dawn and shoot her for 
a grave offense; yet the punishments are 
sufficiently drastic. On the first occasion of 
her breaking any of the minor rules and 
regulations laid down for the corps she is 
liable to a fine amounting to thirty-five 
cents; that is tilted to a dollar and twenty- 
five cents for a second offense; and the 
third, and every subsequent occasion, di- 
minishes her pay by one dollar and twenty- 
five cents. 

Stoppage of leave is a form of punish- 
ment the controllers may employ, but this 
power is hardly ever exercised. It is real- 
ized that home leave means more to the 
girls than almost anything on earth and, 
therefore, the officials hesitate to use the 
weapon. Nevertheless, the mere fact that 
they could do so in an emergency acts as a 
strong deterrent. 

To do the Tommywaacs justice, their 
behavior has been excellent. Up to the 
time of writing the Chief Controller has 
been obliged to ship back to England less 
than five per cent of the total number in 
France. 

A reference to gardeners in a preceding 
paragraph of this article may puzzle the 


VAACS 


reader. They use lots of gard 
army zone. Not only are tj 
about hospital grounds and | 
and camps but they take care 
cemeteries within their respect 
saw a large cemetery at one depc 
W. A. A. C. workers had been 
for some weeks. It was as trim— 
tended—as the most loving sur 
men sleeping there could wish, 
In case of illness the women ¢ 
better looked after at home tha 
in France. They have their fs 
which are converted private 
selected with a view to cheerf 
ings. The wards are well fu 
fairly swimming in sunshine, 
Another important function 
by the Waacs is cooking for they 
are gradually taking over 


men, and its condition wou 
credit to one of those show 
see through the windows f 

They feed the girls adeq 
ration is supposed to be 
soldier’s, but slightly small 
bread and butter, and j 
breakfast seems to me a fa 
day’s stint; roast beef, po 
pudding for dinner; bread a1 
and cheese for tea; soup, bre 
for supper—that is an avera; 

A Tommywaac is not perm 
from home alone. She must 
girl with her. In all resp 


stern punishment. r 
Military Chaperon, 


They have plenty of chaper 
includes not only their own 
veteran noncoms. of the army. 
been instances where old si 
paternal interest in them that} 
amounted to standing guard 
Tommywaacs. In one town ¥ 
have a large camp of girls, a serge 
who has a daughter in the corps, 
them like a father. He drives o 
ables who try to hang round, ke¢ 
the hours when the girls return 
and gives the administrators | 
which men are all right for their 
associate with and which are no 
self-constituted daddy to the W. 

The men treat them splendit 
cannot do enough toward he 
women in beautifying the camps 
are frankly fond of the Today 
ciety. The girls give musical eve 
each is permitted to invite onesol 
You never see the invitations tur 

“How was the War Office ever 
to try such an experiment?” was 
questions I asked. Knowing t 
attitude toward innovations ing 
especially any having to do wit 
the formation of this corps andi 
ment in the army zone le | 

It appears that the W. A.A. 
outgrowth of the Women’s Leg) 
earlier in the war to supply cooks 
such workers for the army. A 
officialdom was impressed by th 
ments of women in munitions W 
ing and all sorts of activities. | 
doing men’s work in England; W 
they not do men’s work in Fr 
thereby relieve thousands of a 
Britishers for fighting? ¥ 

Your Englishman is full of s 
may seem terribly slow in ace 
idea; but watch him when once 
suaded of its feasibility! Nothing 
then; he will go the whole hog. 

It proved so in the case of the V 
Radical as the plan was, the War 
cerned its possibilities, and, once¢ 
acted with exceptional dispatch 
The scheme had its inception In 
last and the first of the W. A. A. 
came to France in March. 

And now, as I said before, the] 
advertising for ten thousandamo 
tells the story better than all the 
could write. They have ma 
now that I have seen them on_ 
one who tries to sneer at th 
when I’m about will have to 4 
dead body. 


ya 


ee 


with 1 lee Jackies, 


The name Maytag on a washer— 
whether it be the Multi-Motor, the 
Electric, the belt-driven or the hand- 
| machine— —is insurance of worthy 
performance. 


m serving the home is serving the nation. 
By their greater ease, convenience an 
thoroughness, the Maytag Multi-Motor and 
Maytag Electric Washers have minimized 
the waste in that homely, yet ever-present do- 
Mestic problem, sAe wees/y wash —in thousands 
of American homes. The greater your de- 
sire to conserve time and effort, the more 
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tpeery 7A 
Mis bein, 


Strenuous wartime oad eds demand the elimination of 
1 waste time and labor. In the great drive to conserve human effort, the 


Troublesome laundry problems find 
easy solution in the Maytag Laundry 
Manual. Write for your copy— 


free. It was written to help you. 
27 There’s no obligation. 


Swinging heversib/e Winger 


a Maytag will remind you of that ideal in 
which thought of labor is forgotten. Szzp/e— 
safe—silent and ever ready. The economic 
luxury of the Maytag as part of the modern 
home laundry equipment suggests its pur- 
chase as one befitting the gift season. In its 
possession the fondest desire of the home man- 
ager is realized. Why not make it your gift? 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY-— Dept. 206 —- NEWTON, IOWA 


DEALERS — The Maytag proposition is an unusual merchandising opportunity. Write! 
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Make this Christmas 
“the best ever” for your boy 


The longing for a rifle is the heritage of every American 
boy, and your son wouldn’t be a chip of the old block 
if he didn’t have it. 


You remember, don’t you, how much you wanted a 
gun, how discontented you were till you got it? And will 
you ever forget how proud and happy you felt the first 
time you fitted the stock of your own Winchester to 
your shoulder and fired your first shot? What heaps 
of good, healthy fun you had in those days—shooting 
at targets and ‘‘going after’? woodchucks! 


Well, that lad of yours wants a rifle of his own just 
as badly as you ever did and— 


Now ’s your chance to make him happy 


Christmas is the time to make his most cherished dream come 
true. Dreams seem pretty real to a boy, and that Winchester .22 will 
give him more pleasure this year than a whole arsenal of them could 
possibly give him five years from now. So make him happy while 
you have such a good chance, while he’s still a boy with dreams. 


- It isn’t likely that he has kept his yearning to himself, but if 
he has, just try him out and see how much he wants that rifle. Say 
to him, ‘Son, which would you rather have for Christmas—a 
Winchester or—’’. The chances are ten to one against your ever 


getting beyond that ‘‘or 


The wise gift 


A gun is a wise gift, too, because it will give your boy more than 
the passing pride of possession; it will be a fresh joy to him every 
day in the year—a joy that will grow greater the better he learns to 
shoot. And a rifle will bring out the man in him; it will teach him 


MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round barrel. 
Shoots three sizes of ammunition. The most popular .22 caliber repeater 
ever placed on the market. 


MEE 03. Automatic hammerless take-down rifle. Handles only its own 
2 Automatic cartridge. Shoots ten shots as fast as the trigger can be pulled. 


WINCHESTER 


responsibility, self-control and self-reliance; it will develop in him 
the invaluable qualities of concentration and perseverance. 

There is a place near you, either out in the open or at a club, 
where you can shoot. If you do not know where to shoot, write to 
us, and we will tell you where and how you can, or we will help 
you organize a club. 

Every boy knows the traditions behind the name “‘ Winchester’’, 
so get him the rifle he can be most proud of. 


What the name ‘‘Winchester’’ means 


The name “ Winchester”’ stands for the best in gun making. For 
over half a century Winchester has been the standard of pioneers and 
sportsmen. Winchester rifles built the West. As the need grew, 
Winchester originated a model and a caliber for every purpose. 

The Winchester Company today is an organization of expert gun 
makers with 50 years of gun-making reputation behind it. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name ‘‘ Winchester”’ is fired many 
times for smooth action and accuracy, and is fired with excess loads 
for strength. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of an inch in 
thickness or diameter. The Bennett Process, used exclusively by 
Winchester, gives the Winchester barrel a distinctive blue finish that, 
with proper care, will last a lifetime. 


The same care that is taken with Winchester guns is taken with . 


Winchester ammunition. The two are made for each other. 


- Get the rifle now 


Your dealer will help you decide which one of the fine .22 Win- 
chesters will best suit your boy. Now is the time to select it—while 
there are still plenty in stock. You will be surprised to find what 
a fine gun you can get for a low price. Get the rifle now and make 
the boy happy. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Dept. 165 


—— —————————— 
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MODEL 90. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 24-inch 
octagon barrel. The standard target gallery rifle for 25 years. 


Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low 
priced, light weight gun made in two Sizes. 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


BOYS and GI 


Winchester Medals 
with the rifle 


The Gold-Plated 
shooter’? Medal goes t 
or girl under 18 whon 
first grade score with 
chester .22 rifle and W 
ammunition. 

The Silver-Plated 
man”’ Medal goes to tl 
girl who makes the secc 
score. 


Go to your dealer t 
will give you a samp 
and booklet explaining 
conditions of the cont 
booklet also tells you h 
the best results from y 
chester. The dealer 
supply you with target: 

If your dealer cann 
you, write to Wincheste 
ing Arms Co., Dept. } 
Haven, Conn. 


Price $40. 00 
South Bend 
Chesterfield 


= 


Price $ 100.00 
South Rend 
Chesterfield 


Price $75.00 - 
South Bend 
Chesterfield 


eA Man's Most Welcome Christmas Gift 


F there is a man’s name on your Christmas list, 

whether relative or close friend, whom you want 
to please particularly, write “South Bend Watch” 
opposite his name. His delight and pleasure on 
Christmas morning will form a memory you will 
treasure for years to come. 

He knows the meaning of the purple ribbon across 
the face of a South Bend Watch. He knows that it 
is an honor mark—a symbol of quality, of accuracy, 


of durability, of every characteristic that marks a 
watch of the highest grade. 

South Bend Watches:come in more than forty 
different combinations of movements, dials and cases, 
which assures your being able to select a South Bend 
Watch of distinctive individuality. 

Prices range from $16 to $125. Ask for the Watch 
with the Purple Ribbon at your jeweler’s and write 
for “A Book of Beautiful Watches.” 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY, 112 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Indiana 
For Years Makers of Standard Railroad Watches 


The Watch with the Pivsie ‘Ribbon 


Will there be a Victrola bi 
in your home this Christmas?” 


Will Santa Claus usher into your home on Christmas morning the artistic Genius of all the world—the singers, 
the instrumentalists, the composers, the comedians who rule as the monarchs of Art and Laughter? 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, De Luca, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Kreisler, Martinelli, McCormack, 
Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini, Victor Herbert, Harry Lauder, Sousa—these are names that 
promise you the greatest music and entertainment that the world has to offer. All these illustrious artists—and 


many more—make records exclusively for the Victor. 
The Victrola is the supreme gift—enjoyed by all the family every day in the year. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor dealers in every city 
in the world who will gladly demonstrate them and play any music you wish to hear. 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. The 
use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


ss» 
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NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers or 
Sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 
A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General, 


PAINTED 
BY NEYSA McMEIN 


{INNER’S BIG IDEA-By Henry Irving Dodge 


Perfect Balance in Every Meal 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, former Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, says: ‘‘I don’t think anything I have 
ever said in praise of a fruit diet ts too strong to say about oranges and lemons.” 


luscious fruit. So it is more than mere 
Jjlavor that makes experts recommend 
their use. 


(View are diet balancers as well as a 


Don’t forget that fact when you readjust 
your diet to comply with government requests. 


And consider this fact also: 


The most nourishing food is wasted if you 
don’t assimilate its good. Oranges—through 
their organic salts and acids—/e/p fo digest all 


200 Recipes by Alice Bradley 


Miss Alice Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston, has prepared 200 recipes and suggestions 
for the use of oranges and lemons. You get them all in the Sunkist Recipe Book, which we will send free on request. 


Send a post card for a copy. California Fruit Growers Exchange, Dept. M1-97, Los Angeles, Cal. A Co-operative Non-Profit 


Organization of SOOO growers. 


Oranges ¥ 2 
for Health Sex 


other foods. Thus they make these foods more 
efficient. In these times the efficiency of foods 
is of most vital importance. So oranges are 
now of more va/uve to you than they ever have 
been before. 

* * * * 


Get a dozen today. Get Sunkist Oranges— 
the kind that are uniformly good. All retailers 
sell these oranges. Every home needs fresh 
fruit on its table the year round; and ¢/zs fruit 
is a/ways fresh. 
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Try This Luscious Pie Today 


END out and buy one now—you don’t have to bake 


fein your home. It’s the pinnacle in pies.’ It’s 
made with Sun-Maid Raisins—plump, tender, juicy 
fruit- meats of rare flavor. 
Get it from your grocer or your bake-shop. It comes 
fresh from the finest modern bakeries in your town. Ask 
for Ca/ifornia Raisin Pie, made with Sun- Maid Raisins. 
Let it be your Holiday dinner pie. Make this pie your 
Liberty Dessert for meatless days. Celebrate Christmas 
this year by sa: aes Raisin pie saves sugar. 


California R 


by serving California Raisin bread. 
baked fresh for you, and sold by your 
The raisins in it displace wheat flour. 

without butter. And the sugar of the 
kind the government needs. So serv 
raisin bread regularly. 


When you order raisins for home use 


Sun-Maid Brand. They come as Clusters 
Seedless (without a seed) ; Seeded (seeds remove 
Order “Sun-Maid Cluster 

Have you tried raisin can- 


dies? Ask your candy dealer. 
Raisins in candy add luscious 
flavor and high food value. 


Save wheat, butter, sugar, tnd add nutriment to bread 
This bread is also 


Sun-Maid Cluster Raisins 


ask your dealer for 


Raisins now for Christmas dinner. 


VENING POST 


Raisins—1,560 Calories per Pound 
(Gores you know, are units of energizing food 

alue. And raisins are one of Nature’s richest 
energy-producing foods. They surpass beef-steak in 


calories by 43%. They supply 139% more calories than 
eggs. And they are one of the most digestible of foods. 


Serve raisins in some form daily —use them with your 
boiled rice, in bread puddings and with oatmeal. 
Raisins stewed alone or stewed with prunes are delicious 
—and the use of raisins means economy and increased 
food value. 


Q1S1N bread 


regular dealer. 
Children like it 
raisin saves the 
e this delicious 


Sun- Maid me Raisins 


Try the mew Sun-Maid dainty —Sun-Maid  Seedless 
Raisins. Best for use in corn bread, muffins, buns, 


light cakes, etc. 


(on the stem); 


d). 


Send for free recipe book containing scores of raisin- 
food suggestions. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 


Membership, 8,000 Growers 
Fresno, California 


bo 
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All Forces 


Power -Load-Speed-Road 


Where engine power forces gears to turn under the in- 
creased load at starting, climbing hills or struggling through 
muddy ruts and deep sand. 


Where the bumps in the road jam the axles up and the 
load hammers them down. 


Where careless driving at high speed, shakes, rattles and : 
jars the whole mechanism. é 


The final responsibility for commercial haulage rests on the part . 
where all the forces of wear and tear combine in greatest measure— 
the rear axle. 


Your only real assurance of axle quality is the actual record of long 
years of performance—such as Timken-Detroit Worm-Drive Axles 
have had since the day the first one went into service. 


‘Wy THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
\/ Detroit, Michigan 


‘liem Boyd, Advertising Director 
2 


London: 0, Henrietta Street 


t possibilities of South American 
‘e. For years they had builded ILLUSTRATED B 
i lated and prepared for the great 
y there, as McLaughlin used to 


0 down there,” the senior part- 
a. “and we'll capture that 
cade, and then’”’—his eyes, half 
dtake on a dreamy, long-seeing 
-words would come slow and he 
th out his fingers and move them 
k lightly as if he were actually 
vay physically as well as men- 
ll creep up South America— 
is we come—from sea to sea, 
in, all, Perk.’’ Then, enthusi- 


I can see us getting right up 
rande, Perk, right up to the 


y not capture Mexico first and 
7” Perkins broke in one day. 


a at the nose of a continent!’ 
i nose—then the rest of it’ll pay 
ore than it would if you only 
3 coat tails.” 
been an enterprising house, 
| & Perkins, Inc., and the part- 
‘/ung men, young in everything 
. "hey had borrowed money to go 
13, which fact they used to brag 
1 they had made a success of 
builded and saved and builded. 
| tended their lines to all corners 
i/1 States, and now they sought 
dto conquer. 

xy took Skinner into the firm— 

yhad been their cashier and had 
4/1ge where he used to incubate 
«ig ideas—McLaughlin became 
€ andiloquent. “‘ You see, Perk,” 
¥h an effort at repression, for he 
h his enthusiasm at times found 
», “we'll have a central organ- 


g) here in New York with Skinner 
ost of the time. You and I’ll 


rid to it all my life, traveling.” 

n my dream, too,’’ said McLaughlin. ‘Next to Singapore, I’ve always 
‘¢e Buenos Aires and the Andes and the Amazon.” : 
aforesaid aim in view the partners presently arranged for a six months’ 
a the land of their dreams. It was eleven o’clock in the morning, just a 
she day of departure. Everything was bright. They had only the day before 
#encouraging cable from their correspondent in Buenos Aires. Yet they were 
¥/McLaughlin paced the floor for some minutes, savagely attacked the point 
fésting weed with his teeth and presently heaved a deep sigh, a sigh that 
‘ been a groan or inarticulate profanity. He turned abruptly to Perkins. 
be done,” he growled; “‘but I never hated to do anything so in my life.” 
nee his hands into his pockets and smiled sardonically. Perkins was the 
timber of the concern—outwardly sardonic. “I'll do it for you, Mac.” 
peer t! You’re too cold-blooded. It’s a delicate job, Perk.” 

i¢ of McLaughlin’s doing anything in a delicate way made Perkins smile. 
Mner to come in,” said McLaughlin. ‘‘Might as well spring it on him 


i; Jacobs in there. Wait a minute; he’s going now.” 
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The sound of Jacobs’ closing the door in 


Skinner into McLaughlin’s room. 


lyears McLaughlin and Perkins = ; he 08 2 {om eo. . D @] 
rested covetous eyes on the J83 W Jal Lil /{ Vi e) @l AA the hall was followed by the entrance of 
Y A 


LEJAREN HILLER “T fixed everything up with him,” said 


the youngest partner. 

“Was he satisfied?”’ 

“Tickled to death, Mac.’ 

“T knew you’d handle him all right. 
You’re a wonder, Skinner.”” McLaughlin 
paused, frowned, then: ‘‘Now I’ve got 
something that won’t tickle you very much, 
Skinner, my boy.” 

At McLaughlin’s words the fine-fibered 
Perkins started for the door. 

“You stay right here, Perk!’ cried Mc- 
Laughlin. ‘‘What I’ve got to do won’t 
seem so mean if you stay and help me out.”’ 

Skinner glanced from Perkins to Me- 
Laughlin quickly. 

“Pull up a chair, Perk.” McLaughlin 
waited until Perkins had seated himself, 
then turned abruptly to Skinner. ‘‘Skin- 
ner’’—he paused and swallowed hard— 
“Skinner, Perk and I have been talking 
something over. We want to know how you 
feel about it.”” He paused. 

“T’m listening,” said Skinner. “Spring 
it, Mac, spring it!” 

“Skinner, we think there ought to bea 
change here.’ 

“Change is characteristic of progress, 
Mac,” Skinner observed. “But to be 
specific?” 

“To be specific we think we’ve got too 
many old men on the pay roll.” 

Skinner was silent and McLaughlin con- 
strued his silence as opposition. ‘“‘ Perk and 
I didn’t want to say anything to you about 
it, Skinner,” he went on, “until we’d 
thrashed it out, pro and con, until we’d 
definitely decided that there was nothing 
else to do but let them go, because we 
knew you had a sentimental interest in 
these men that might warp your judgment. 
For we’re all human.” 

“Mind you,” Perkins observed, ‘‘we 
hate to do this just as much as you do, 
Skinner, but we look at it from a different 
viewpoint. You see, it was only a little 
while ago that you were one of them.” 

Skinner was still silent. 

McLaughlin affected not to realize Skin- 
ner’s attitude. He went on in a matter- 


0 bit of traveling, Perk, a bit of of-fact way: “To begin with, there’s 
7 99 
If the Fluffy Miss O’Brien Had Only Been a Man Gibbs Might Hemingway. 4 ‘. 
be sorry,” said Perkins; “I’ve Have Resorted to Profanity Hemingway’s not an old man,” com- 


mented Skinner. ‘‘He’s only fifty.’ 

“We pay him four thousand a year,’”’ said McLaughlin. ‘“‘We could get a younger 
man to do his work for half that.’ 

“But think what Hemingway knows about the business here! He’s been with us for 
twenty years. He’s had charge of that department for eleven years.” 

*‘He’s only a machine,” urged Perkins. ‘“‘He has no initiative, no spontaneity.” 

“There’s old man Gibbs,’”’ McLaughlin went on; ‘‘sixty! He does nothing but look 
after the time account of our men. A boy could do that.” 

“Gibbs did big work for this house, Mac—very big work,”’ said Skinner. 

“That’s why we keep him at thesame salary. Half his pay isin the form of a pension.” 

“There’s no charity about that either. If you were to count the interest on what 


‘Gibbs saved for us it would amount to a good deal more than half his pay.’ 


“Of course we’re going to allow him something right along. I thought you’d understand 
that, Skinner.” 

“Tt isn’t the money altogether, Mac. This is his occupation. He has nothing else to 
do. He’s all alone in the world. He’ll be broken-hearted.” 

“But he’s in the way, Skinner,’”’ McLaughlin urged, speaking very low. “We 
don’t want him round. He’s too—er—er—venerable for an up-to-date concern. 
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Deadwood, that’s what it is—deadwood. We’re full of it 
here.”’ McLaughlin drummed with his paper cutter, as he 
always did when anybody opposed him, then broke out 
with ‘‘There’s Carlson and Boyce and Williams. First 
thing you know we’ll have to pension them too.”’ 

“Why not pension them, Mac? They’ve drudged a 
long time to help build up our trade.” 

“Why not get rid of them before we have to pension 
them?” observed Perkins. 

Skinner stared at his imperturbable partner. ‘“‘If I 
didn’t know you so well, Perk, I’d think you meant that.” 

“Tt did sound a bit cold-blooded, didn’t 
it?’’ Perkins observed. 

“You understand as well as we do, 
Skinner,’”’ McLaughlin went on, “‘that this 
big South American venture is going to tax 
our resources to the limit.” 

““That has no bearing on this question.” 

“Yes, it has, too! To begin with, 
Mitchell and Fredericks and Winant and 
Lateret cost only half as much as Heming- 
way and Carlson and Boyce and Williams, 
and they’re right in line of promotion for 
their jobs. And you ean fill their places for 
less than they’re getting now. Besides, we 
want these young fellows to master the 
new business we’re going to get and grow 
up with it.” 

“Our present force can do that.”’ 

McLaughlin shook his head. “You 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks, Skin- 
ner.” 

*‘ And over against that very pretty but 
exploded theory is that ancient truism, 
‘Never too old to learn.’”’ 

“Oh, rats!’’ Perkinsinterjected. ‘‘Skin- 
ner’s only talking for talk’s sake, Mac. 
He’s sentimental.” 

“Frankly, I am sentimental,’ said 
Skinner. “I don’t like the idea of getting 
all the good there is in a man for twenty 
years and then handing him over for some- 
body else to pension.” 

“Can that stuff, Skinner!” said Per- 
kins. ‘‘ This is business.” 

“That’s just what it is, Perk,’ cried 
Skinner, swinging round —“‘business, the 
most business kind of business! We’ve 
paid to educate these men not only in our 
own line of goods but in our afiairs. They 
have an intimate personal knowledge of 
the men and concerns we deal with, some- 
thing no commercial agency could furnish. 
That education belongs to us just as 
much as it does to them. We have in- 
vested time and money init. Why should 
we throw it away? No! We want to cap- 
italize, exploit their wisdom and experi- 
ence for our own benefit.’’? Skinner turned 
to McLaughlin. ‘‘ Remember, Mac, these men are at the 
very apex of their usefulness.” 

“That’s the trouble, Skinner,’’ rejoined McLaughlin 
quickly. “Men don’t stay at the apex long enough; they 
begin to go downhill.”” McLaughlin swung round in his 
chair. ‘‘Why, Skinner, for some time Perk and I have 
noticed that Hemingway and Carlson and Boyce and 
Williams are not as efficient as they used to be.” 

“They do their work, Mac.” 

“Routine work, yes! Just what they’re told to do, yes! 
And that’s all.” 

“That’s just the trouble, Mac. You and Perk and I 
have been doing their thinking for them. We've always 
said ‘We’ve decided to do so-and-so; go ahead with it.’”’ 

“Great Scott!” said McLaughlin. ‘‘What would you 
have us do? Let them run the business?”’ 

“Not altogether. Do like Charley Schwab. He says to 
the head of a department ‘Don’t come here and ask me 
what to do; come and tell me what you’ve decided to do 
or what you’ve done.’ That’s the way to get the spon- 
taneity, the initiative that Perk talks about. The trouble 
is, Mac, we’ve been paying our men for their wits and not 
using anything but their ability to add up columns of 
figures or spell words or formulate well-rounded sentences 
in writing letters. We've deadened their capacity for 
scheming, projecting.” 

McLaughlin heaved a deep sigh. He was tired of argu- 
ment. ‘‘Skinner,”’ he said caressingly, ‘don’t you think our 
judgment is entitled to some consideration? Perk and I 
have been running this business for a long time. We’re 
honestly convinced that we must have young blood here.” 

“Tf you put it that way,” said Skinner, “‘it’s the only 
thing I can do. But it’s against my best judgment, Mac.” 

“Oh, rats! Old man,” said Perkins, slapping Skinner on 
the back, “‘it’s sentiment! That’s it—sentiment.”’ 

“‘Tt’s settled then, Skinner?” said McLaughlin. 

“Yes, it’s settled, Mac.” 

‘Skinner,’ said McLaughlin, “‘you’re the youngest of us. 
We want you to let these men go while we’re away.’ 


”? 


Hemingway Was Nervous. 


Going home that night Skinner was gloomy, depressed. 
He’d never before run up against the executioner proposi- 
tion, as he put it. He didn’t like the job. He went into the 
smoker and lighted a strong cigar. He paid small heed to 
attempts at conversation made by fellow commuters; and 
after a time they let him alone. 

Yes, he hated the job—hated it. But he admitted to 
himself it had to be done. Somehow he felt like a con- 
spirator. He had known Gibbs and Hemingway and Boyce 
and Carlson and Williams, known them intimately for 
years. Not so long ago he had been one of them—a fellow 


clerk. He thought with a pang how they’d all made a pet 
of him. What an ovation they had given him when he was 
made cashier. Even Boyce, who had thought himself 
slated for the job, had congratulated him. Skinner smiled 
to himself as he thought how Boyce would have got the 
job, too, if he hadn’t been such a darned good bookkeeper 
that they couldn’t afford to change him. And how glad 
they all were when he got to be partner.. They regarded 
him as a friend at court who would stick up for them, fight 
for their interests on the ground of old-time friendship. 

And now he was going to cut their heads off, simply 
because they were old men. The thought made him wince. 

When he was one of them Skinner had often heard the 
boys talk about other men who had got up in the world 
and then had thrown their old friends over. Probably 
they’d talk about him that way now. But that didn’t 
bother him. What would happen to them? There was the 
rub. 

There was Carlson—gentle, shy, faithful Carlson. Whata 
small chance he’d stand of getting another job. And Wil- 
liams—pudgy, comfortable Williams, always good-natured, 
always looking on the bright side of things. The Wil- 
liamses’ one purpose in life seemed to be to do good to 
somebody—just to make up for their own childlessness, as 
Williams put it. When Skinner protested that they were 
giving away more than they could afford, Williams had 
said ‘‘T’ll always have a job here with Mace, and there’s a 
little insurance to take care of her when I’m gone.” 

“Damnation!” said Skinner aloud. 

“Huh?’’ said one of the commuters. 

“Nothing,” said Skinner, and went on with his gloomy 
reflections. Hemingway had a boy in school. How Hem 
had bragged about that boy. How proud he was that he 
could put him through college. It was his one ambition— 
the ambition of a man who had had a passion for education 
himself and had never been able to get it. 

“Damnation!”’ said Skinner again. 

“Huh?” said the fellow commuter. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Skinner, 


“‘Of Course I Shall Come to You, Mr. Skinner, 
for Instructions? I Shall be Guided by You?’* 


> 


December 


And Boyce—gruff, cranky Boyce, with a streal 
gold in him. 

At the tail end of Skinner’s somber reflectio; 
Gibbs—Gibbs, who had always had white whisk 
since Skinner’d known him. He used to wonder 
Gibbs had ever been a boy and then a young man; 
a middle-aged man. He had always regarded him; 
man. Gibbs was a handsome old chap, always an ¢ 
He had an eaglelike nose that gave him an ari 
bearing and he lived in a boarding house near Unior 
Skinner had always woven romances about Gibbs 
hidebound agnostic who had boas 
he wouldn’t believe even if one ca 
from the dead—not much! Fc 
Skinner and Gibbs had made a 
dining together on the twentieth 
month. And it was always “Gi 
“Will” then. What kind of a ra 
out were they passing Gibbs aft 
of faithful service? 

““Damnation!”’ said Skinner 0 

“Huh?” said the fellow comm 

“Nothing,” said Skinner. He 
round. 

“Meadeville!”’ yelled the guard 
ner jumped up and made a dash 
door. 

“T never felt so blue in all n 
said Skinner to Honey that eyeni 
was dressing for dinner. 

““What’s the matter, dearie?” 

“The darned inconsistency of 
Skinner growled. 

“Inconsistency of what?” __ 

“Here I am getting ready for 
birthday dinner, and there’s not 
front of me but the depressing pi 
Gibbs and Hemingway and ? 
Boyce and Williams.”’ 

““What’s the matter with them’ 
Honey apprehensively; then, afte 
ment: ‘‘I suppose there’s no us 
asking you anything. You don 
attention to what I say.” 

The reproach brought Svan 
his fit of abstraction. 

“T’ve got to let them go.” 


“What?” cried Honey. “What 
mean?” a 

“Sack ’em.’ : 

“Sack ’em?” : 3 - 


“Yes, sack ’em—hand ’em t 
envelope,” said Skinner ima 
Honey looked dazed, 
grasp ——”’ 
“Mae and Perk insist ie 
to go.’ 
“They haven’t done anyth 
have they?” 
“Yes,” Skinner snapped—“the worst kind al 
not vadays; they’ve got old! Dry rot, coda } 
Perk say.’ ' 
“But you urged Mae not to do it?” a.) 
“Of course I did.’ ee 
Honey’s eyes opened wide. 
your advice?” 
Skinner shook his head. 
“But you’re a partner,’”’ Honey protested. __ 
“One partner doesn’t hold up a scheme Ii 
especially the youngest partner.” 
Honey’s eyes flashed indignantly. 


ns 


“And he wo 


“The id 
thing than they do, dearie!”’ 
Skinner laughed. ‘‘They did listen to me; th 
good it did.’’ Skinner was silent for a mon 
blurted out disgustedly: ‘‘There’s something 
the whole blooming business system. The ide | 
men out just when they’re beginning to get som 
This young-blood obsession makes me tired.” 
“But what did you'say to Mac?” Honey i 
“‘Everything—the economic side of these 
valuable they were just at their time of lile— 
rience and all that. But it didn’t do any good. — 
Perk had it all doped out. Mac’s only answe 
on ‘young blood.’ Young blood—bah!” ; 
“Too bad; too bad,’ said Honey. 
“There, there!” said Skinneras they started doy 
“‘T ought not to have told you this till after dinner 
“Why not, dearie? Aren’t we partners?” 
Skinner patted Honey’s arm fondly. 

’ Nobody knew what an inconsistent thing t 
dinner that marked the fortieth milestone of W! 
ning Skinner’s career was but Skinner and Hi 
reference made to the occasion seemed to be ¢ 
sardonic significance. Everything seemed to hi 
bearing on the sacking of the old men. Eve 
to accentuate the folly of what Skinner W 
do, the absurdity of McLaughlin and Perkins 


sir best human material away—chucking their 
jigs into the discard. 

sand earth—forty!” cried Mrs. Colby. “You 
_day over twenty-eight.” 

s a young-old man, remember,” said Hum- 


ting into the middle-aged class,’’ piped little 
ling, who was sixty-five and a millionaire. 

eep on developing for thirty years, Skinner,” 
ed in. 

/n you'll sail along an untroubled sea of ripe 
+twenty years more,”’ Mrs. Devereaux added. 
groaned inwardly at each felicitation and 
| “Thanks awfully.”’ The fact that he was 
Honey knew just how he felt and purposely 
ting his eyes whenever a particularly telling, 
itentional, shot was fired didn’t add to his 


+ Mr. Dooling,” said Skinner suddenly, ‘how 
}an stay in the middle-aged class?”’ 

iow,” said Jimmy. He paused and meditated 
ee waited for the oracular words, for 
nember, was a millionaire. “‘A man can stay in 
¢ged class just as long as he wants to, the same 
¢y young as long as he wants to, or get old just 
ye wants to.” 

) you mean by middle-aged, Mr. Dooling?”’ 
olby. For be it understood the ladies of the 
(quite as interested in the subject as the men, 
different way. 

|e from forty to seventy.” 

tl?? 

gnned at Mrs. Colby’s amazement. ‘“‘I meant 


| 

(iow you’re poking fun at me, Mr. Dooling.” 
ticed that Skinner was listening keenly to 
wrds. “I’ll bet he’s got something in that dear 
'/s—something about the blue-envelope boys,”’ 
gun? I guess not!” said Jimmy. ‘“They’re 
gor men over sixty in New England.”’ 

see the ad yourself?” said Skinner. Skinner 
1g wouldn’t let so small a thing as the lack of 
iin the way of an argument. 

1 dn’t answer. Instead he produced a letter. 
something I received from one of the greatest 
3 labor in this country,” he said. ‘Shall I 


| eans,” said Skinner. 
gid then. Listen: 


*» that in skilled work a factory that consist- 
is so-called ‘old men’ would produce more 
rear than would a similar factory making 
nar goods with a like number of young men. 
2due to 
4: Less 
on the 
| more- 
(i ‘old. 
|tter at- 
ashe fac- 
rilowing 
ailing 
“d men’ 
dickness 
0) g men. 
m | weak- 
leverage 
in my 
ne than 
iced by’ 
{me on © 
t “young 


“Oh, Good Morning, Mr. Hemingway. 


“Good!” cried Skinner. ‘‘Good! That’s what I wanted 
to know. Anything else?”’ 

“A matter of primeimportance,”’ said Dooling. ‘‘Listen.’”’ 
He read: 

“My idea is to get a good man, no matter what his age, 
provided he is normal in health. If we could, as a nation, 
get our people to pay more attention to their health, 
Doctor Osler would have to add another forty years to his 
original forty.’’* 

“How interesting !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Colby. ‘How very 
interesting !”’ 

“Who'd have believed it!’’ said Humphreys. 

“T’ve had experience—I know!” exclaimed Dooling. 
He paused, then: “I’ve made most of my money out of 
men over forty. I let other men pay for their education— 
then I get the benefit of it. Just as the writer of this letter 
says, it isn’t that they do more work but that they do 
better work than young men, and it doesn’t cost you so 
much to pay for the damage they do.” 

“T’ve always understood that men’s inventive faculties 
begin to wane at forty,” said Mrs. Colby. 

“Ridiculous,” said Dooling, ‘‘ridiculous! I never began 
to invent till I was forty. Iwas an old man then. I didn’t 
like being an old man either—made up my mind I’d never 
be old again—not if I knew it!’’ His China-blue eyes 
twinkled like diamonds set in a withered peach. 

“An old man at forty,” said Skinner, ‘‘and a young 
man at—er—er ne 

“Sixty-five,” Dooling supplied. He grinned. 
getting younger every minute!” 

“How do you account for it?”’ said Skinner. 

“Simple enough,” said Mrs. Colby. “He thought 
young thoughts. He associated with young people and 
all that sort of thing. Mental, that’s the whole thing, 
mental!”’ 

“T call anything mental that has wits to it,’”’ said Dool- 
ing, stirring uneasily in his chair lest Mrs. Colby’s words 
precipitate one of those ultramodern discussions which he 
didn’t understand and which he cordially disliked. 

Honey realized that Skinner’s mood had undergone a 
gradual change while they were talking. Out of the tail of 
her eye she noted the keen interest that he took in Dool- 
ing’s words. So she was not surprised when at the first 
break in the talk he exclaimed with real Skinneresque 
enthusiasm: 

““By Jove, I’ve got an idea!’”’ He looked round, then: 
“Yes, it’s a big idea!” 

“Just get it?” said Briggs. 

“Tt’s been coming to me all through dinner—just 
arrived.” 

“Let’s have it, Skinner,” said Colby. 

“Wait a bit. Not quite ready.”’ 

“Bluff,” said Humphreys, “bluff!” 


“And 


*An authentic letter. 


No, I Can’t Reach Him. 
Any Difference Even if it is Very Important’’ 


. Sorry, But it Doesn't Make 
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“Not much it ain’t!’’ cried Dooling. ‘‘I know Skinner. 
There’s two brands of ideas I take stock in—the Dooling 
brand and the Skinner brand. I put mine first because 
that made me rich. Your brand hasn’t done that for you 
yet, Skinner—not yet, but soon.” 

“Good!” cried Colby, taking the cue and raising -his 
glass. “Not yet, but soon! Here’s to you, Skinner, and 
your big idea! May you never grow old!”’ 

A week after McLaughlin and Perkins had sailed Skinner 
said to Honey over the dinner table: “I’ve just begun to 
realize that there are two sides to this ‘old man’ proposi- 
tion.” 

“What do you mean, dearie?”’ 

“Just this: Mac is right and the blue-envelope boys are 
right. Mac is wrong and the blue-envelope boys are 
wrong. It’s this way, Honey: I’ve told you what Mac 
said—what his attitude was.” 

“Well?” 

““Mac has always regarded the boys in an impersonal 
mathematical way. He has seen them only as machines, 
tools—something that was expected to produce certain 
results. And he was right, from that point of view. But 
I knew the warm-blooded human side of them. That preju- 
diced me as Mac said, warped my judgment.”’ 

“To be concrete?” said Honey. 

“To be concrete, Gibbs and Hemingway and Carlson 
and Williams and Boyce have always been in the habit of 
reporting directly to Mac and Perk—they’ve kept doing it 
even since I became a partner. The result is, I never got 
a line on that side of them. But since I’ve had full charge 
I’m beginning to get Mac’s point of view. I realize now 
what he meant when he complained that the boys lacked 
initiative. I can see now that they were in the habit of 
going to him for decisions on the most trifling matters.” 

Skinner sipped his demi-tasse in silence, then suddenly 
burst out enigmatically and so far as Honey could see with- 
out any provocation, “‘Ruts!’’ He paused, then went on: 
“The boys have been living in ruts so long that they can’t 
see there’s an outside world. They’re in ’em so deep that 
they can’t see over the sides. They’ve forgotten that 
there’s a blue sky above, plenty of sunshine. They’ve got 
rut egotism; and that’s the worst kind; the father of 
7em all.” 

“‘What are you going to do about it, dearie?”’ 

Skinner laughed. “I’m kind of up against it, Honey. 
It’s a delicate matter. I can’t go to the boys as Mac or 
Perk would. They’d think I was trying to patronize them 
just because I was a step higher. They’d think I had a 
swelled head.” 

“How are you going to do it, then?” 

“T’m going to give them a jolt—jolt them out of their 
ruts—make them realize. Realization is the first stone in 
the foundation of reform, you know.” Skinner mused. 
“Yes, it goes even further back—it’s the digging of the 
hole for the foun- 
dation.” 

“But how jolt 
them out, dearie?”’ 

ee) Oi Ore ken O ws 
It’ll come to me all 
of a sudden. Such 
things always do.” 

On the way to 
town the next morn- 
ing Skinner pondered 
on how to jolt the 
blue-envelope boys 
out of their ruts and 
didn’t get the idea 
till he reached his 
office. Then his sub- 
liminal self, which 
had been working on 
the puzzle, plumped 
the answer at him 
and he sent for 
Hemingway. 

Thakevenust FAS 
Skinner when that 
gentleman ap- 
peared, “I find that 
the extra work that 
was thrown on my 
shoulders when Mr. 
McLaughlin and Mr. 
Perkins went away 
is too much for me. 
I’m going to ask you 
to take charge of the 
entire Northwestern 
territory that Mr. 
Perkins used toman- 
age.’ As he spoke 
Skinner watched 
Hemingway through 
half-closed lids. 

(Continued on 

Page 41) 
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many great institutions grow that their very 

existence is scarcely noted until some sudden 
crisis brings them to the fore. The investments of the rich 
have always been a source of wonder to other people and 
will so continue as long as private property endures. If the 
rich man is especially fortunate in his purchase of bonds 
and stocks he is the envied and often muckraked of us all. 
If he is unfortunate in his investments we take a mildly 
comforting pleasure in his reverses and gravely nod our 
heads to the wise and profound reflection that even mil- 
lionaires are only human after all. 

But popular attention has hardly ever been focused for 
even the briefest interval upon the possibly somewhat 
technical but none the less significant subject of just how 
the rich man does invest. There is no comprehension of 
how extensive have become the systems and machinery that 
enable the rich to invest—the network of trustees, agents 
and lawyers, the trusteed estates, the almost dynastic 
banking and brokerage affiliations. 

Here is a great silent fabric of protecting and conserving 
forces working with eternal vigilance to maintain intact the 
massed accumulations of wealth. It is a system which the 
public sees often enough at this point or that, but whose 
full meaning is seldom revealed. Obviously, however, the 
machinery of millionaire investment must more and more 
be employed in the public need. If the war continues long 
the rich will continually invest in government bonds, and 
all the agencies which they normally employ in the inves- 
tigation, purchase and control of a wide variety of private 
enterprises will be placed to a greater or less degree at the 
disposal of the nation. 

Large accumulated wealth is very much like geology or 
society—it forms into strata or groups. You might think 
that the possession of twenty or fifty million dollars would 
constitute a freemasonry of twenty-millionaires or fifty- 
millionaires, or whatever the amount may be, like a card 
in the plumbers’ ‘union. Not so. Even when it comes to 
making investments the millionaires tend to stratify. 


S: GRADUALLY and unostentatiously do 


Camouflage in Wall Street 


ND so if one will take the list of members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, which happens to be the most 
important single investment center and medium of the 
country, he can trace out the attempt to perpetuate, 
through investment or speculation, practically every dis- 
tinct capitalistic group and most of the larger fortunes in 
the country. There are the brokerage firms that spring 
from and presumably handle the business of the mammoth 
Standard Oil estates. There are scores of firms that can be 
traced directly to rail- 
road fortunes, indeed 
to the whole fraternity, 


y Albert 


ancient affluence of New York’s Knickerbocker families 
in such names as Schuyler, Rutherford, Livingston, Beek- 
man, Van Rensselaer, Hoffman, Barclay, Fish and a dozen 
others. Or another group apparently owes its livelihood 
to the accumulations of less distinctly Knickerbocker 
elements in New York’s Four Hundred. Nor is Boston’s 
Back Bay lacking with its sprinkling of such names as 
Cabot, Peabody, Lawrence and Shaw. One can pick out 
groups that stand for the solid wealth of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and other conservative centers of old abun- 
dance. Here and there is a plunging firm that stands for 
the supposedly free-handed and breezy millionaire from 
the West. 

Nor are law and politics neglected, for these are some- 
times as closely connected with the creation and mainte- 
nance of large fortunes, if not directly their cause, as oil 
and steel. There are firms the names of whose partners 
plainly suggest the connection that sometimes exists 
between Tammany Hall and Wall Street, and still others 
that date back to the good old days when Republicanism 
was synonymous with large bank accounts. 

Now it must not be supposed that the investments of the 
rich are the easiest and simplest things in the world to 
attend to. There are many penalties attached to the pos- 
session of great wealth, but none more curious than the 
difficulties which attend the accumulation of a big line of 
stocks by such aman. There is no occupation in the world 
that requires more skill in suddenly changing tactics and 
scenery—or more astuteness and shrewdness. I asked a 
partner in a large brokerage and banking house through 
what firms men of conspicuous wealth usually made their 
purchases, at least of those securities whose chief market is 
on the Stock Exchange. 

“T cannot tell you,” was the reply, ‘‘because the busi- 
ness is so scattered. Such men rarely buy through large 
firms with which you might think they would have some 
connection because of family or business ties or which you 
might suppose they would pick out because of their size 
and strength. They more and more tend to pick out small 
and unknown firms to execute their orders. Why? Just 
take this case: 

“Suppose Henry C. Frick came in here and bought 
10,000 shares of United States Steel. That would be about 
the finest tip in the world that Steel was a good buy, and 
we would immediately load up. We can afford to, as we 
have several millions capital. But we might spoil Mr. 
Frick’s game if we did that, so he goes to some firm that 
has so small a capital that it cannot do anything but 
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a strictly brokerage business. Another 
would go to a small firm is becaus 
attach any significance to it, and 
cance attached to their buying or selling 
fellows use all the wits they have to preve 

Mr. Frick is not only one of the half doze; 
in the country but one of the largest own 
largest individual owner—of many import 
so Wall Street watches his slightest move 
He is supposed to have favored a certain lay 
firm and is known to be on terms of close f: 
two of its partners. Another broker, whose of 
by those of this house with its imagined r 
was discussing the subject and announced 
surprise: 

“T hear Frick bought 100,000 shares of 
day and not a share went through the ho 

“Of course they don’t handle Frick’s orde 
who is perhaps closer to the actual detailed ¢ 
of Wall Street than any other, “‘but Frick 
think they do. Why, it saves him thousands 
be seen playing a rubber of whist at the Metr 
with his friend’’—naming the senior partn 
“or to be seen dining with him. 

“Do you suppose these big men ever 
thing? Camouflage was used in Wall St 
French ever heard of the word. Concealing t 
changing the machinery is absolutely neces 

“Well,” said I, naming a man worth $60, 
would Mr. buy stocks?” 


When Selling is Secret and 


““T DON’T know how he does it,” said my in 
his most ingratiating official smile, “but 
how I should do it if I were Mr. —— And 
of frankness, ‘‘ this is the way the big fellow 
Mister Rich Man telephones a broker. ‘Wh 
of the market?’ asks Mister Rich Man. ‘I 
replies the broker. ‘Neither do I,’ says Mist 
‘but I tell you what you do: If Union Pa 
three points buy me a couple of thousand 
“And you and I know darn well,”’ contin 
ant, ‘‘that Mister Rich Man had already 
viously sold two thousand shares of Union 
broker to insure its going down to where 
You must remember that the accumulation ¢ 
of big lines of stock requires a long time—is 
over many months. You will recall that 
leak inquiry on President Wilson’s peace no 
Baruch testified that all the time he was s 
such a 
scale he 
also, in 


as it were, of railroad 
presidents past and 
present. Steel, tobacco, 
cotton, banking and 
steamships—all these 
and many others are 
represented. 

More curious still are 
the national and racial 
groups. There are pow- 
erful firms of bankers 
and brokers through 
whom it is evident that 
Americans of French 
and Swiss descent place 
their investments, 
others with distinctly 
Dutch and British con- 
nections and flavor, and 
dozens through which 
the surplus incomes of 
the wealthier German- 
Americans find employ- 
ment. Scores of firms 
cater almost entirely to 
Gentiles, and just as 
many others to Jews. 

How diverse are the 
origins and _ continu- 
ance of ponderous ac- 
cumulated wealth is 
strikingly shown by 
the membership of this 
great central invest- 
ment institution. In a 
dozen firms will be 
found the visible evi- 
dence of the relatively 
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\N, in a sense, is wiser than God, and, 
.sense, stronger. God cannot know evil 
Satan knows it. In a sense, too, all that 
il from ruling this joyful world is lack of 
ion. Evil cannot imagine it- 
mother’s place; if it could it 
»t be evil. And because it can- 
[Is into error. 

Sam Forest was wiser in expe- 
yan the priest who confessed 
it the priest understood men 


aused inside the door while he 
ed a plugged quarter from his 
to his storage pocket; he re- 
1d that plugged money in a 
mstore is apt to attract notice. 
hed to buy and be forgotten. 
already walked from his room 
ibee Street into the Loop, 
rangers, a matter of two and 
les, in order to purchase a pad 
'g paper, a five-cent bottle of 
apen. Too many North Side 
ss remembered their custom- 
1 was like the Germans, who 
ost everything. 

any kin’ of ink. Sure—black 
\’ cheap paper I can write on. 
‘how pens. Sure—bot’ differ- 


holder—I got a holder!” 
yaying for his purchases with 
money,Sam crossed to Clark 
ed south another half mile to 
post office, where he bought 
4 envelope for three cents. He 
ye saved himself this journey, 
as timid about using the 
«Avenue branch post office, 
jme. As he had plenty of time 
les, had an interesting use for 
e nickels, he again set out on 
“aing his room within the hour. 
“eisurely locked the door and 
_to complete his preparations 


g. 

i, carefully untied his parcels, 
wrappings and twine into a 
the flaring loose edge of which 
xd a match. He performed 
tia automatically, as if he had 
same thing many times be- 
id when a second match was 
“and then an untwisting of 
riand a third match, he did not 
pervous. He gave the subject 
\appings his entire attention 
ir were quite consumed on 
| Wrapping paper and twine 
mimes be identified. 

!m was a brain boy, or wise 
110 longer be concealed. He 


aings before they happened. 
jlannedahead. He possessed 
hj Thoroughness was his re- 
' blood,"his breath, his life. 
e)ct has its cause: control the 
7. all effects are yours in ad- 
e lived among the causes. 
Kluck, he ate his Christmas 
Paris. Such and such prep- 
S)uch and such precautions, 
hydays, so many miles—and thereafter the life 
he trains of Paradise are never late. 
ty lifted down a box of tools from his table and 
the ep ace it had occupied. Upon this cleared 
laid his pad of scratch paper. Then he hunted 
jie table drawer until he found his penholder, 
gi; the pen in it for one of those newly acquired. 
Glen he laid aside for further use. Requiring a 
®/moved a package of laundry from the only one 
Se ay swung it round into position. He also 
yjoened the bottle of ink; and when a large splash 
dom the bubbly cork upon the pine top of the 
ei-raped away the spot with his knife so as to 
lace. He did not purpose to have any chemists 


ulyses out of his life. 
| Seated himself and began laboriously inditing 


hy pauses and much deliberation he managed to 
“omething of what he wished to say, though in 
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Sam Believed in Destroying Each Tiniest Bit of Evidence as He Went Along 


a cramped, unformed hand. He did not sign this letter 
and fold it for mailing; instead, he laid it in front of him 
and began copying it upon a fresh sheet, using disguised 
printed characters instead of the script of the original. 
He knew enough about handwriting evidence to know its 
danger. The printed characters were safer; not even an 
expert could tell much from them. 

This sheet he signed and folded, placing it inside the 
stamped envelope, which he then sealed. The address he 
wrote from memory, using printed characters similar to 
the sprawling ones of the letter. 

As he had no further writing to do at the moment, Sam 
removed the used pen from the penholder and replaced 
the old one. This action, like the preceding, was auto- 
matically and unhesitatingly initiated; he had foreseen 
it—had, indeed, practiced it before. The used pen was 
likewise unhesitatingly disposed of by the simple method 
of dropping it into the ink bottle. He then held up the 
original letter by one corner and burned it; after which 


J. Neidig 


JAMES 


he tore the remainder of the pad into small frag- 
ments and stuffed the pieces into his pocket. 
The ink-stained pine scrapings from the table top 
he also thrust into his pocket. 

He now rose, ground the ashes from 
the burned paper into the floor with 
his heel, and, after replacing the cork, 
added the ink bottle to the débris in his 
pocket. The letter he thrust into hid- 
ing beneath his coat; the wound in the 
table top he carefully soiled with a 
piece of oily rag; and the box of tools 
he lifted back to the place it had for- 
merly occupied. 

Having no further preparations to 
make indoors, he started out upon 
another long walk, this time southward 
and westward. When he came to the 
river he paused long enough on the 
bridge to remove the cork from the ink 
bottle and sail cork and bottle into the 
languid heavy water. The bottle elected 
to remain in Chicago and sank at once; 
but the cork set out buoyantly down 
the river for New Orleans and the fra- 
grantSouth. Healso emptied his pocket 
of paper fragments and shavings, watch- 
ing them flutter whitely downward to 
the water and change color. Before 
leaving, he turned the pocket inside out. 
He believed in destroying each tiniest 
bit of evidence as he went along. 

These errands done, he continued 
across the bridge, and then on to the 
next bridge, in order to mail his letter 
in a postal district farther from home. 
He walked for nearly an hour before 
finding a mail box that suited him. 
When at last he deposited his letter and 
turned to retrace his steps his mind 
was at rest. The future had been fore- 
seen. He could now go as far as he 
liked. Nothing that could come up 
would ever point to him. 


II 


“ES NOT going to marry,” Paul 
Lombard used to say to his married 
friend Fulton, “until I can marry a 
woman plus.” 

He meant that he did not intend to 
marry until he could marry Vita 
Monaca. And, as he had imagination, 
he did not. 

The plus later proved to represent 
more than intelligence and beauty; for 
Vita was the daughter of a grocer out 
of Palermo, wholived in Milton Avenue, 
so called, toward the heart of Italian 
Chicago. Old Monaca had forbidden 
the American his house. Paul had 
thereupon imagined himself—with the 
aid of the Newberry Library—a Sicilian, 
and later had made expensive financial 
arrangements with an unimagined 
Sicilian to conduct an abduction from 
Monaca’s house. When the dust had 
died down Vita was his wife, Monaca 
his father-in-law, and all inhabitants of 
Palermo compatriots by marriage. 

Paul, who was a machinist by trade, 
had specialized in the care of that com- 
plicated and temperamental class of 
automatic machinery known as the turret lathe, or screw 
machine. He was far and away the best screw-machine 
man in the shop. Had he been more aggressive he would 
have been made foreman long ago. 

But he had allowed himself to be imposed upon. He 
had permitted the impression to be formed that his tem- 
per was that of rain water, that his mind was putty, and 
that his muscles and bones were strictly neutral in matters 
of foreign policy—in short, that he possessed ribbon knees 
and a backbone of clothesline. He had become known as 
the shop coward. 

Had the exploit by which he had gained his wife been 
suspected, the attitude of his companions might have been 
modified. 

Upon the Monday following the adventure of Sam’s 
bottle of ink, Paul, who had all but finished setting up a 
multiple-spindle automatic to cut out a channeled ring, 
made a final adjustment of the forming tool and shifted 
the belt to the work pulley. As the machine swung into 
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its pace he saw big Jacobson, the shop 
bully, walking toward him. 

Jacobson had an ugly, threatening glint 
in his eye. 

““Haven’t noticed what guys ’a’ been 
using the stock room?” he asked abruptly. 

“Not especially,’’ replied Paul. 
“Why?” 

“T left my mike in there. 
swiped it.” 

““That’s four times in three days. You'll 
have to hire a boy, Jake. Mikes are scarce 
as razor blades this year.”’ 

They were scarcer; the sudden demand 
made by the war had quite stripped the 
market of micrometers of every grade. A 
machinist cannot well work without a 
micrometer. 

“‘T’ve looked everywhere,” growled Jacobson. 
swiped, all right.” 

“Nobody in this shop ee 

“Would what? Steal? Wouldn’t they, now? I know, 
because I know who stole it. Wallace.” 

“Then why don’t you ask him for it?” 

“T can’t prove it on him; that’s why. I know he was in 
the stock room, but I can’t proveit. I thought maybe you 
saw him come out.” 

The reasoning did not seem convincing; but it was not 
Paul’s affair. Jacobson passed on. Paul did not think of 
him again until the noon hour, when he saw him surrepti- 
tiously tacking up a placard on a post; he noticed the 
action because of the previous conversation. A little 
later, when Wallace walked up to the placard and began 
reading it, he had the curiosity to do likewise. 

Jacobson had taken a square of wrapping paper and 
upon it had written a boyish warning, using printed char- 
acters by way of disguising his identity: 


Some guy 


“Tt was 


“Wallace, Lumberd saw you take it. Better give it 


back before you die!”’ 


Wallace, after reading through the insult, waited until 
Paul, also, had read it; then he calmly stripped off the 
offending card and ripped it to shreds. 

“‘Jacobson makes a poor liar, don’t you think?” 

“You beat me to it,” said Paul. ‘‘Stupid poor! 
lies squint out at you cross-eyed.” 

“T claim the first wipe at him. Then I’ll send him to 
you.” 

“T hope you'll tell him what I said.” 

“‘T’ll remember to do that.” 

When Wallace found Jacobson a little later the note- 
poster was surrounded by friends and acquaintances. The 
result was such disagreeable publicity that the object of 
it saw he must either cool his cakes or swallow them hot. 
He decided he would try to cool them. Paul, he said, was 
the man at fault. He loudly announced his intention of 
making that poor liver-wit Lombard do some steep cam- 
ming or take a jam. 

He backed up his boasting by waiting for Paul at 
quitting time that evening. He carried a fight on either 
shoulder. No invertebrates were to be left alive by him 
thereafter; none anywhere! 

“What’s this you’ve been telling Wallace about me?” 
Jacobson demanded loudly. 

But the Paul Lombard who had knocked at old Mon- 
aca’s door was not an invertebrate. Give him a cause. 
To-night he had a cause. 

Paul’s reply was accompanied by a smile—and a glance 
downward at his right hand, which had quietly laid hold 
upon a murderous hexagon steel bar. 

“Why,” he said softly, ‘“‘I told him that your lies were 
stupid—that they squint out at one cross-eyed.”’ 

Jacobson looked at Paul and then at the steel bar. 
Then he again looked at Paul. Then, seeing no way out of 
it, he swallowed his cakes hot. 

“Oh!” he began. ‘“‘Was that it? I must have misunder- 
stood him something fierce. Sorry I made the mistake.’’ 

And, with a grimace, he turned on his heel. The shop 
bully had backed down before the shop coward. 


His 


The time was the end of the following day. Paul, closing 
down his last machine, watched the final spurts of tool oil 
submerge the stock, fade into a trickle, and stop. Then he 
went to the sink, scrubbed his hands pink with pumice 
soap, rinsed them under the faucet, dried them on the roller 
towel, turned down his shirt sleeves and, donning his coat 
and hat, started for the street door. He did not take a 
car, but walked to his flat, thus adding five cents to his 
wages. 

On the way home he allowed his imagination to replace 
the scenes of show window and pavement with pictures 
of Vita busy about the flat. He liked to think of her so, 
singing at her work. At this point she would be brewing 
the coffee; at this other she would be slicing the bread, 
not too far in advance for it to be fresh; at this next she 
would be dishing up the liver and onions. He could almost 
smell the homely odors. Then she would seem to look up 
at him with her wonderful smile, and his heart would catch 


“‘What Kept You?’ 
Vita Asked 


with the pain of his happiness. And, since he was im- 
aginative, he did not fail to understand that she was 
as happy as he, and that her happiness was the cause 
of his own. 

Vita, who had seen his approach from the bedroom 
window, was at the door to meet him. He looked at 
her closely. To-night there was a subtle difference in 
her greeting; she seemed to be both more relieved 
than usual and, at the same time, less light-hearted; 
and her kiss was a shade tremulous. 

“What kept you?” she asked. 

He glanced at his watch. The hour was half past 
six; he seldom arrived earlier. 

“Nothing. Your clock must be fast, Vitakins. I’m 
not as late as I was Friday night and Thursday night.” 

“T’ve been waiting so long.” 

She did not say any more just then; but he thought he 
understood. As she turned to the kitchen his imagina- 
tion again began forming little pictures of her; and because 
they were tender pictures he smiled at them. He knew 
she was impatient to tell him something. She would first 
bring in the hot dishes; then she would pour the coffee 
and he would serve the meat and vegetables; she would 
laugh at the book agent who had tried to sell her another 
cookbook; they would pass each other the salt and bread; 
she would remember to ask for further word of Mr. Jacob- 
son. A little later she would remove the dishes and bring 
in the surprise dessert, perhaps a wine-colored fruit gela- 
tin with a hat of whipped cream; and toward the end of 
the dinner she would casually introduce the important 
subject. 

But the little pictures did not quite come true. She did 
not laugh at the book agent; nor did she ask for further 
word of the shop bully. Throughout the meal she seemed 
to be watching him as if with anxiety. 

“Did anything go wrong? And are you waiting for me 
to notice it? Well, I haven’t noticed it; you'll have to 
tell me.” 

She shuddered at the lightly spoken words. He noticed, 
also, that she glanced at the mantel. 

“T wish you could get off earlier,”’ she said. 

“Small chance! The house has just taken on an order 
for sixty-eight million pieces—government work. Figure 
it out: If one machine will cut four thousand pieces a 
day, how long will it take it to cut the entire job? Fifty- 
odd years. They’re giving us three months!” 

Again he caught her glancing at the mantel. 

“Any mail?” 

“Nothing of importance,” she replied evasively. 

“Now I’m through. Out with it! Is it a 
bill that’s haunting my little wife?” 

She made an effort to smile across the 
table at him; but there was no smile in 
her eyes. 

““Something is worrying you, then.” 

SoNIOs. 

“T believe you’re frightened, Vita. 
What has frightened you?” 

“Wait until after supper.” 

“That’s the present moment.” 

“Let me give you some more gelatin.” 

“Not now; maybe after you tell me.” 

When she saw that he would eat 
no more she rose and crossed to the 
mantel. 

“This came for you this after- 
noon,” she said, laying a letter before 
him. 

Paul noticed that she handled the 
missive as though she dreaded even 
to touch it, holding it by the edges 
between thumb and forefinger, and 
that when she gave it 
to him she was almost 
reluctant to let him 
touch it. 

“Why, it’s Jacobson 
again!” 

The envelope was 
addressed in printed 
characters such as the 
bench hand had used 
the day before. 
And not only the 
envelope. Inside 
it a folded sheet 
of cheap paper 
proved to be 
covered likewise 
with crudely 
printed characters. 
Vita shook her 
head sadly as she 
watched him tear 
the envelope across 
theend, removeits 
contents and read 
the message, | 


gering Out of Balance Across the Lighted Kitchen 


December | 


“Tet me see it, Paul.” ; 
“T’ll have to have this thing out with Jaco 
said, handing her the letter. ‘“That’s a bad joke, 

She took it gingerly and began to read it. 
gressed her hand sought her heart and she stopp 
when Paul tried to relieve her of it she would y 
it up. *s 
The letter purported to be a blackmailer’s den 
money: ¥ 


P Lumberd leaf 2000 dollars in your cote ha 
Roti’s washroom seven occlock Tusdy or death 
ether. Black Hand. 


** Ohl cried \Vita ae cOb: tae 
He placed his arm about her and kissed her, ' 
went into the matter of Jacobson’s literary activit 
some thoroughness. is 
“Don’t let his geese scare you,” he continual 
isn’t really a blackmailing letter. Jacobson’s onh 
to frighten me by jumping out from behind a ] 
thought we had cured him of that trick. But apy 
not.” 
He held up the letter in scorn. 
“Why, read it, Vita! You can see it was writte 
even. Every line of it shows that. You can see Ja 
pig eyes behind every other word. I know he wr 
Paul was so positive about it, and so pla 
Vita allowed herself to be persuaded that he 
for she was young. She agreed that a man 
write one printed note might write two. Paul 
iated Jacobson. Nothing was more likely tha 
big bench hand should make a final attempt ai 
Here, however, she went further than Paul. Ifsu 
case Jacobson should now desire peace, like a 
has had the last word. Vita, shrinking from a e 
of the feud, therefore, made her acceptance of Paul 
ment conditional upon his dropping the matter fo: 
And Paul promised. 
With that cloud blown over the horizon, the 
their usual life. The week passed placidly. Paul 
wholly contented, Vita again light-hearted 
They did their shopping Saturday afternoon; 
their little surplus into the bank Saturday nigh: 
went to church Sun 
ing; they visited 
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isually heavy; tools quickly grow dull; and the 
le variation in size of the completed articles fre- 
ans as low as one one-thousandth of an inch—or 
the thickness of a sheet of ordinary book paper. 
gan his day’s work by inspecting his machines. 
arly ten before he was able to give thought to his 
roubles. 
ter had obviously become a grave menace. His 
ise was to give the case to the police. Why he 
vould be harder to explain than to understand. 
tt believe the police could help him. He thought 
from acting as a decoy, as he would have to do 
ice undertook to capture anybody; but beyond 
spirit of his home 
bade. He was Vita’s 
Monaca’s_ son-in- 
uld Monaca, in his 
re rushed to the po- 
il knew he would not. 
xt done so when Vita 
eted. But, if not the 
hat? 
anaged to get word 
ther-in-law to meet 
e door that evening. 
vy home he plunged 
roblem without pre- 
. He told the old 
1e first-letter; gave 
is as nearly as he 
ve his reasons for 
that it was sent by 
, Then he showe 
scond. ; 
ad by explaining why 
jieved Jacobson had 
n either letter. 
tbe a practical joke, 
e. Still——’ 
ylackmail!’’ said 
ositively. ‘‘It’s the 
a wolf through his 
yu will see it’s no 
oke.” 
is your best advice 
ie, father-in-law?” 
_ looked gravely at 
ie remembered how 
at young man had 
} against the parlor 
a pistol, and how 
he had then carried 
jo be his bride, his 
fes did not light up 
h confidence that 
:s could be repeated. 


ey would be; though 
(a feeling that they 


‘en to another. 

vice is, dear son-in- 
ly a sawed-off shot- 
jad it with buckshot 


He began with the nearest, which was a hardware 
store. Here he purchased one dozen Bessemer steel wire 
springs, close coil, one inch in diameter, ten inches long, 
each capable of exerting a twenty-five-pound pull. For 
these he paid one dollar and sixty cents. Two dozen steel 
screw-eyes, with which to anchor the springs, cost him 
thirty cents more. 

“Door springs?” asked the clerk. 

“Coffin springs.” 

cai Oh ! ”? 

He also bought at this place sixteen strips of flat bar 
iron, each one inch wide, one-eighth of an inch thick and 
fourteen feet long, for twenty cents a bar, or three dollars 


« shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘You asked for my 


att } 
2 


u ould be your second-best advice, father-in-law?” 
er the money.” 

| ease I do not?”’- 

_ blow up the flat. You, too, if you stay in it.” 
case I don’t and he does?” 

hil probably let it go at that and not bother you 


$ 

it) was the following noon. The suggestion sprang 
sash with Jacobson. 

/1s done must be done quickly, he knew. He at 
ijt out Kaiser and asked for the remainder of the 
.. <aiser told him that this could not be—he could 
Ted. But when Paul threatened to quit Kaiser 
lis coat; if the request was that important he 
ourse, grant it. 

Nt called at his bank, where he drew out fifty 
_/2 then took a car for down town. 

Niediate destination was the Telephone Building, 
| apply for telephone service in time for its in- 
Here by dint of persuasion, and with his bank 


hin two days. The telephone was essential to 
4 not extravagance. 

Tossed the Washington Avenue bridge into the 
where he expected to spend the rest of the 
ong the stores and machinists’ supply houses 
. With these he was professionally familiar. 


‘ace, he was able to secure the promise of a con-: 


“I Know Who Stole It. 


But I Can't Prove It’’ 


and twenty cents in all; three gross of one-inch number 
sixteen roundhead screws, at ninety cents; four spools 
of annealed steel wire; two pounds of medium staples; 
an electric buzzer; a pair of battery cells; and one hun- 
dred and thirty feet of insulated double wire, to connect 
up the buzzer, battery and circuit breaker into a circuit. 

As the purchase weighed well over a hundred pounds, 
he asked to have it delivered at the flat. 

From the hardware store he went to a machinists’ supply 
house, where he purchased one hundred machine bolts 
one-fourth of an inch in diameter, twenty-five of them 
being three inches and a half long and the rest two inches. 
For these he paid ninety cents. Two pounds of washers 
to fit these bolts cost him twenty-five cents more. 

He next visited a secondhand store, buying there a 
screw-feed bench drill, hand operated, for two dollars and 
twenty-five cents, including a quarter-inch twist drill. 
Another secondhand store offered him a twenty-six-pound 
wrought-iron machinist’s vise for two dollars and ten cents, 
and a hack saw and blade for thirty cents. He was obliged 
to pay a delivery charge of twenty-five cents on these 
goods. 

The other tools he needed, such as cutting and bending 
pliers, monkey wrench, screwdriver, crosscut saw, plane, 
chisels, bit and brace, files and hammers, were already 
owned by him. Still others could be had at the shop. 

He completed his afternoon’s adventure by buying 
twenty-five feet of strong square-mesh wire cloth, thirty- 
six inches wide, three openings to the inch, and with sol- 
dered intersections, at twenty cents a linear foot, and by 


the purchase at the Farragut Lumber Company’s yards 
of three twelve-foot lengths of two-by-six planks. 


Iv 


AM FOREST, who made his living out of duller peo- 
ple, left his room shortly after eleven. This was Sunday 
night and he had an appointment. 

Sam turned into Larrabee, and a little later into Divi- 
sion. There was no moon; the stars were obscured by 
clouds; his steps were leading him away from the lights 
of East Division. But he knew where he was going and 
had about as much fear of darkness as the prince of it 
has. Darkness was his own ocean. Sam swam lightly in 
darkness; or, to change the 
figure, no mole was more com- 
pletely at home in his unlighted 
galleries underground than was 
Sam in his aboveground. 

At Halsted he was detained 
for nearly six minutes by a 
slow-moving freight train. A 
California Street car drew up 
while he was waiting; its lights 
and the movement and noise 
of the train made the corner 
seem less deserted. But the red 
lamps of the caboose passed 
him at last; the trolley car 
moved on, humming a rising 
song; and as he followed it 
westward the street again be- 
came dark and silent. 

Crossing the bridge over the 
East Channel, he sauntered on 
past the vacant lots and rail- 
road yards and factory fences 
and coal bunkers of the Island. 
After a while he came to the 
bascule bridge over the West 
Channel. This he crossed to 
the mainland. 

Here he became more closely 
observant of the dark corners 
and shadows that might harbor 
lurkers. Now and then a bil- 
low of rainbow-hued flame 
from the gas works to the left 
obliterated old shadows or 
created new ones, and he ob- 
served these revelations also. 

He saw no “one, however. 
Passing Elston Avenue, and 
later the depression under the 
Northwestern tracks, he ap- 
proached the designated cor- 
ner. 

Did Sam, as he walked into 
the lights of Noble Street, take 
out his watch to see whether it 
was yet twelve o’clock? And 
did he then, after turning north 
into that cross street, pause to 
look for the black bag in the 
angle behind the bootblack 
stand? He did neither. Sam 
sometimes did foolish things, 
but nothing so foolish as either 
of these. Instead, he turned 
the corner as if he were the policeman that owned it, and, 
with unhurried, unlagging steps, walked on, head down, 
unsuspicious, seeing nothing, missing nothing. What he 
observed out of the tail of his eye would never have been 
guessed by a dull man. And there was no dull man in sight. 

He perceived that the black bag had not yet been left. 
He had not looked expecting to see it, however. Twelve 
o’clock was the hour. He was at present merely recon- 
noitering. 

Sam had chosen this corner for strategic reasons. To 
use his own piquant expression, a guy might stumble and 
have to fade out. The blocks to the east along Division 
and Noble were pierced by scores of black passageways. 
Sam knew all the alleys, fences, houses, barns, wagons and 
boxes of the honeycombed interior. Once in one of these 
passageways—still quoting him—a guy was as safe as a flea 
in a church or a rat in a tile factory. Only high water 
could have dislodged him. 

He continued along Noble for a while and then turned 
west. Upon looking at his watch he saw that he still had 
twenty minutes left of Sunday. Ten minutes later he 
turned back. 

Now Sam, like all brain boys, had his intellectual habits. 
One of these was the habit of thinking of tanks ix terms 
of tin cups. If you have never owned or earned two thou- 
sand dollars the difference between that sum and a hun- 
dred is not worth speaking about. Anyhow, what is money - 
compared with one’s personal safety? Nosum istoo large if 
it will buy off a charge of buckshot or a blast of dynamite. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Water Carriers Going Up to tke Front Lines 


ing. Shells still rent the air and there was 

tension allup and downthe line. Nearly all 
the casualties had been cleared, but the list was 
growing every hour. Across No Man’s Land flared the 
ominous white signals that indicated impending enemy 
movements; there might be reprisals any moment. It was 
still a ticklish corner for a civilian to find himself in. 

Suddenly the appetizing odor of hot stew smote the 
nostrils, overcoming the acrid smell of smoke that hung 
like a pall over the leprous landscape. It was like a message 
from home. 

“Here comes the chow,” spoke up a husky young 
Canadian. 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth before the food 
squad was in our midst with steaming “‘dixies’” and the 
thrill of war was forgotten in the unromantic consumption 
of beef and potatoes, washed down with tea. All the time 
the German guns boomed an incessant strafe. 

Late that afternoon I made my way back to head- 
quarters under the mantle of a friendly haze. Just behind 
the first-line trenches I saw a sinister crimson splash on the 
ground. 

“What’s that?’’ I asked the captain who was showing 
me round. 

““One of the food squad was ‘done in’ here,’ 
laconic reply. 

A few hundred yards away we struck the light railway 
that is used generally in the war zone to transport supplies. 
A well-aimed shell had blown up fifteen or twenty yards of 
track only an hour before, yet a detail of engineers was 
already out at work repairing it. 


[ine troops had gone over the top that morn- 


’ was his 


How General Carter Delivers the Goods 


N THIS little picture you visualize the hazard and hard- 

ship that attend the bringing up of Tommy’s food in 
France. What happened in the bloody angle of the battle 
line that I have just described is happening every day and 
every night wherever the British soldier sets up his fighting 
abode. Regardless of the deadly storm that beats about 
him he never misses a meal. His rations—even the tin 
dishes that contain them—are cogs in a ceaseless and un- 
failing system of provision that is no less effective under 
fire than back at the original source of supply. From the 
moment the food and equipment reach the port of arrival 
in France until they are distributed to the soldier in the 
field they are under constant supervision and accounting. 

In a previous article I explained the organization which 
enables the Quartermaster General to all the British forces 
to sit at a desk in London with his finger on the pulse of the 
whole supply-and-transport situation. I then dealt with 
the proyince of production, whose titanic demands draw 
upon the whole world of output. Its seat of government is 
the War Office in London. 

We now enter the domain of distribution, whose capital 
is that best-known and least-known of all Allied war estab- 
lishments, the General Headquarters of the British Armies 
in France, or G. H. Q. as it is more commonly known. 
From this picturesque time-worn building with its cobble- 
stone court which has jingled with the spurs of many 
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By Isaac Ik, Marcosson 


generations of French soldiers in the making, radiate the 
conduct and control of a marvelous machine—a subsidiary 
corporation in the business of war, but just as many-sided 
and efficient as the parent corporation which stocks its 
shelves. 

When you cross the frontiers of the domain of distribu- 
tion you become a spectator of the vast drama of life and 
death, whose stage is a far-flung fighting front and whose 
curtain is a curtain of fire. You hear the shriek of shells; 
you touch the tragedy and terror of actual combat; you 
see the wounds of war gaping before you. Here the ration 
is as vital as the shell. Subsistence means existence itself! 

To grasp clearly the whole scheme of British army supply 
in France you must first get the details of the organization 
in your mind: To begin with, there is at General Head- 
quarters an exact replica of the Quartermaster General’s 
organization at the War Office. Every head of department 
in London has what is called an opposite number in France. 
It is headed by a Quartermaster General—Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Sir Ronald Maxwell—who bears the same relation to 
the supply force in the field that Lieutenant General 
Sir John 8. Cowans bears to all the forces everywhere. He 
is the ranking subsistence officer in France. 

With the rest of the organization, however, there is a 


slight variation. In the War Office Major General A. R.. 


Crofton Atkins is Director of Supply and Transport, com- 
bining the executive responsibility for both branches of the 
service. In France the task is so colossal in actual interpre- 
tation that there is a separate Director of Supply and a 
separate Director of Transport. For the purpose of this 
article we are concerned solely with the problem of supply. 
Transport will be dealt with later on. 

This means that the dominant personality of this narra- 
tive is Brigadier General E. E. Carter, C. B., Director of 
Supply. His desk is the nerve center of the organization 
that feeds the front and the rear. He is big, broad, up- 
standing, and wears a uniform as if he were born init. In 
the South African War he was Director of Transport, yet 
he turned as swiftly and as competently to the task of 
supply as if he had been trained for it all his life. It is 
a tribute to the versatility of the British regular. Ask 
General Carter what rule lies behind the whole system that 
he galvanizes and he willsay: “Supplies are valueless unless 
they are transportable by every conceivable means and 
reach their destination without delay.” 

In this sentence you get the keynote of the whole supply 
organization in France. “ Deliver the goods!” is the slogan 
that drives men and motors day and night. 

Let us now examine the task that is put up to General 
Carter. Every day and every night supply ships are arriv- 
ing at various ports in France, laden with food, equipment, 
fuel and forage for the millions of fighting men and their 
horses and mechanical transport. This immense flood of 
supplies must be unloaded, some of it stored away in ware- 
houses to keep up the fixed reserve as insurance against 
breakdown in transport; the rest of it goes up the line to 
maintain the war machine, Every pound and parcel must 
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be registered and accounted for through 
journey from arrival to consumption. Th 

keeping track of millions of tons of an in 
variety of articles. 3 

With distribution, as with production, you fin 

umph of scientific business methods. In General C 
office, for example, is a huge chart which tells the 
story of the extraordinary teamwork that stretche 
port to trench. Nothing is left to chance. You ¥ 
cover among other things a scheme of auditing that 
do credit to a department store. You will see a rel 
follow-up that pursues the wayward freight car, run 
the missing motor truck, lets no guilty package escaj 
stands as a sleepless guardian of goods. Books al 
and accounts standardized. Centralization is the 
word. The Director of Supply can sit at his office at G 
and know at any hour of day or night what ships an 
cargoes are headed for his ports; the exact amo 
supplies in pounds, gallons and cases that are pile 
every one of his many supply depots, and precisel: 
inroads are to be made upon them during the next t 
four hours; in other words the well-nigh/infallible n 
ery of army-supply intelligence is at work all : s 


e 
s 
Nee all these remarkable results are obtainable t! 

only one agency—codperation. Ihave rarely set 
where such teamwork as obtains in the dramatiza 
the army-supply idea in France. It is just asifam 
jobbing business had been reared by the Briti 


Department Store Methods 


Here as elsewhere in the commissariat the hel} 
points the way. At the apex of it is the Directo 
who occupies the position of vice presiden 
manager, the Quartermaster General in the f 
president. Ranking next to the director are 
Directors of Supply. One has charge of the 
all supplies; a second is the chief office assistant 
responds to an office manager in an American bi 


which audits accounts and deals with finance am 

The Deputy Director of Supplies in charg 
has three assistants who rank as Assistant 
Supply. The first of these assistants deals wi 
important matter of demands. It is to himt 
of the armies in the field are made known, 2 
transmits the demand covering these needs to 
master General in London, who proyides # 
through the Surveyor General of Supply. 

The second Assistant Director of Supplie 
with the supervision of shipping and transpoi 
the third has to do with personnel. This group 
comprises the supply directorate. mn 
with the board of directors of a eorporatior 
being the head of a department. This boa 
day. Every man, therefore, knows what his 
doing and is in touch with the whole field-sup: 

This supreme court of supply is merely the he 
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One section is at the Front, where each one of 
mies has its own Deputy Director of Supply and 
. On the so-called lines of communication— the 
_and public highways along which the army and 
es travel—there is still another supply machine, 
a Deputy Director of Supply for the Northern 
1 corresponding executive for the Southern Line. 
i us to the whole layout of supply, which is 
Phat may well be called the map of distribution 
. There are many remarkable charts and dia- 
she scheme of army provision, but none exceeds 
efficiency and detail. A child could understand 
ates scientific business organization. 

t out before you and you can see in red, blue and 
,and a succession of colored circles, triangles and 
e whole scheme of supplying and equipping the 
m the wharf in the French port straight through 
cesses and repacking and transshipping up to the 
enches. Every line on the map has a caption 
ins precisely the activity that happens on it. It 
2 shipping of bulk forage and grocery trains from 
sto an advanced depot. It may be an indication 
eof meat supplies, packed in detail at the wharf, 
{for a freight station. It may reveal the move- 
oal from the mines to the railhead, or it may 
in a red circle that X Base is used solely for 
ods. I give these facts merely to show that the 
s on paper before it was translated into practice. 
us see how it works in actual operation: For 
ye of army supply the whole of Northern France 
livided into two districts. One is the Northern 
ymmunication and includes two major ports of 
aminor one. These ports feed and supply three 
ies. On the Southern Line are three major ports, 
1, fuel and supply the two remaining British 
ll the ports are called base supply depots. By 
he proximity of the northern ports to the fronts 
es there is a slight difference between the organi- 
fae Northern and Southern Lines. 
erence lies in the fact that on the Northern Line 
ractically goes straight from the base depot to 
ve South is, to the terminus of the railway line— 
| 


ie Southern Line it goes in bulk to what is called 
ed base supply depot, where it is repacked into 
étrains, each one supplying the needs of two divi- 
vsent on to the railhead. 


| A Romance Full of Thrills 


i railhead the system of distribution is the same 
tthlines. Here thesupplies are unloaded on motor 
i sent to what is called a refilling point, where 
1 turn transferred to horse-drawn wagons and 
}50 the trenches. This, in brief, represents the 
ra of the food from the time of its arrival until 
the quartermaster of the fighting unit, usually a 
icer, who distributes it among the regiments— 
ins, as they are known in the British Army. The 
all this shipping and reshipping, packing and 
: is that there is a definite record and check on 
rf beef until it reaches the kettle or the pot. 
still another slight difference between the North- 
Sithern Lines: At the former all kinds of food and 
des are received at the same ports, whereas at the 
a, port specializes. This means that in the North 
siply depot houses gasoline, groceries, meat and 
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forage, whereas in the South one port deals exclusively with 
forage, another with gasoline and cased goods and the 
third with bread and ordnance stores. Here then you have 
a general bird’s-eye view of the domain of distribution. 

The whole operation is of peculiar interest and value to 
the United States because our overseas troops face pre- 
cisely the same conditions, both as to ports and lines of 
communication; in fact, the American expeditionary force 
is using an abandoned base supply depot established by the 
British in the early days of the war. 

But we cannot go into the feeding and supplying of the 
armies without first finding out what the tools of the trade 
are. With fighting, these tools are men and guns; with 
supply and transport they are, in the main, men, motors 
and wagons. The men who comprise the army behind the 
army are the Army Service Corps—the unsung heroes of 
the hard-fought battles with wind, mud, rain, shells and 
every other menace that besets the transport of supplies 
under actual war conditions. 

Thestory of the Army Service Corps is in itself a romance 
not without thrills and heroism. It began with Welling- 
ton’s royal wagon teams, later became the commissariat 
and transport in the Egyptian campaign and had its bap- 
tism of blood in its present form in the Boer War. For 
years it was a sort of Cinderella of the army, rejected and 
despised by the men of the line. There is caste in war just 
as there is in society. Yet the aristocrats of the forces 
would be impotent without the underground cavalry, as 
the Army Service Corps is sometimes called. 

At the beginning of the war it numbered less than 
10,000 men and a few hundred officers. To-day it has more 
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than thirty times that number—a host greater than the 
Iron Duke ever commanded, one that vies in strength 
with Napoleon’s mightiest array. You comprehend the 
scope of supply and transport and the millions that they 
serve when it takes such an army to fetch and carry alone. 

There is no space here to tell how the Army Service 
Corps is recruited and drilled; how the men are assembled 
and weeded out according to their previous civil experience 
in the huge training camps in England; how a farm hand 
beeomes the driver of a horse wagon; and the one-time 
chauffeur of a peer’s limousine in London becomes the 
driver of a five-ton motor truck in France; how grocers’ 
clerks develop into supply-depot stackers; how brokers, 
bankers, expert accountants and business men in general 
are trained to be the officers of these battalions. These 
men from the ranks of trade become the temporary officers 
to whom Britain owes so much. 


The Elderly Subaltern 


HERE are schools of instruction in France at the base 

supply depots, where both officers and men get a final 
course of intensive training. The men are put through 
the paces in the handling of horses, harness and wagons 
and the upkeep of mechanical transport. The officers are 
sent to school, where there are daily lectures and where 
they are taught how to take their places as cogs in the 
whole machine of provision and accounting. There is a 
series of textbooks for these schools just like the textbooks 
used in a university. The officers are required to pass an 
examination and if they fail they are sent back home. 

One of these textbooks—and it will give you some idea 
of the thoroughness of the course—is called A Ready 
Reckoner. In this-book a supply officer is shown how to 
divide up rations. He is shown, for example, that if 160 
complete daily rations are issued to him he can find out 
the bacon allowance by dividing this by four, which gives 
him 40 pounds, or the exact amount of bacon required. He 
is further shown that if he divides the bacon result by’two 
he can get the butter, cheese and oatmeal allowance, 
which is 20 pounds each. The whole system enables the 
conduct of the commissariat to become mistake-proof. 

No Class-A men are now used in the Army Service 
Corps. Class-A men are fit for fighting. In the early days 
of the war there were many of them on the lines of com- 
munication, but as the armies increased and the losses 
grew they were all weeded out and sent up the line. 
Thus in the A, 8. C.—the army phrase for the Army 
Service Corps—you find thousands of middle-aged patriots 
who are doing the work of younger men. 

Nor is all this patriotism confined to the middle-aged. 
I was talking one day to the commanding officer of one 
of the larger base supply depots in France, when an erect 
white-haired man wearing the single star of a subaltern 
came up, saluted and gave a message in precise military 
fashion. When he was through he clicked his heels 
together, saluted again, and with a “‘Thank you, sir!” 
made off. 

““Do you know who that officer was?”’ the colonel asked. 

“No,” I replied. 

“He was my father.” 

In this case the father was seventy-one years old and a 
retired country squire, but like many of his countrymen 
he felt that he had to be doing something. It is this sort 
of spirit that will win the war. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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let them out of sight or play too far from home. 

You know Emile hates to wear his gas mask. He 
tears it off and hides it, the naughty rogue, soon as the 
back is turned. There! Listen! It has commenced 
again—the bombardment!” 

Marthe’s mother, a short stocky French peasant with a 
heavy, weather-roughened face and deep-blue eyes, held up 
her hand for attention; and Marthe, a slim gypsy child of 
seven, dirty and unkempt, with great gleaming black eyes 
and an uncombed mat of curly black hair, cocked an in- 
different ear to listen; in fact, she was somewhat scornful 
of her mother’s continued terror of that distant muffled 
roar. Heard thus, ten kilometers or more away, it was not 
unlike the shock of a heavy surf breaking on a rocky coast. 
For three years now Marthe had heard that sound. She 
had heard it near at hand when a big shell had exploded 
bang! right on top of her own house and knocked all one 
side out open to the sky—after which they had dragged the 
furniture downstairs and lived in the cellar; she had heard 
it farther off when bing! bang! the spire of the old mossy 
stone church across the way had crashed down into the 
street and all of the saints save only Mother Mary and her 
little Son had tumbled, face down, from their niches; she 
had heard it the last thing at night when she went to sleep, 
and she had risen to its sound in the morning. 

And familiarity had bred contempt. It was part of the 
everyday tissue of her life, common as the Boches’ avions, 
which went sailing high overhead in the sky, tiny as mi- 
nute dragon flies, and disappeared into fleecy clouds. For 
Marthe and her mother lived in a little village in the war 
zone, just in front of a line of concealed French batteries 
which the enemy had long been striving to demolish. 


Ges well the little ones to-day, Marthe. Don’t 


Getting Used to Bombardment 


ND when the Boches became enraged at their failure in 
locating the French batteries which roared nightly defi- 
ance they would deliberately turn their guns upon the de- 
fenseless civilian villages in between, abandoned by all save 
a few old people and poor families who had nowhere else to 
go; and perhaps they would kill an old woman or mangle a 
child playing in the deserted streets; after which sport, 
encouraged and refreshed, they would go after the French 
batteries again. Jean, a village boy, had explained all this 
to Marthe. His entire family had been killed in an ex- 
plosion, and since then he had turned into a wild, moody 
character, following the army or roaming the countryside. 
Marthe listened to the distant struggle of artillery and 
then she shrugged her shoulders and said calmly: ‘“‘It is 
not near. To-day it is not as near as yesterday. I do not 
think they will bother 
us any more. For 


The Children of the War Zone—By Elizabeth Fraze 


“Zut! They have not gassed us for ten days. And it is 
cold down here, maman. Even in the middle of the day it 
is cold—and dark. Emile sneezes all the time. And he is 
getting as white as plaster.” 

Her mother sighed. ‘‘ Very well,’’ she consented grudg- 
ingly, ‘““you may go. But for an hour only. I do not like 
it, though. Tie Emile’s mask behind his back where he 
cannot find it.” 

“Yes, maman. But they are not going to gas us any 
more. Jean said so.” 

“That Jean!” cried her mother angrily. ‘‘What does he 
know about it? Even the good God himself does not know 
any more what they will do! And I will not have you 
playing with that scamp, that jeune sauvage. He is not 
respectable. Chasing all over the country! Following the 
soldiers! Hélas! What is our poor country coming to? A 
fine crop of young vagabonds we shall have after the war!”’ 

She thrust into her pocket a hunk of dark sour bread and 
a fragment of cheese, kissed Emile and Marthe, caught up 
from the mattress a pallid, somber-eyed girl baby, and went 
out to the field. 

Left to herself, Marthe took Emile, climbed the fewsteps 
leading up from her cave home and sat watching the Ger- 
man aéroplanes. They passed, singly or in groups, fre- 
quently. The thin drone of their motors coming from the 
north could be heard long before even Marthe’s keen eyes 
could pick out the black speck far up in the pale-blue 
ether. The thunder of artillery had grown fainter and died 


yesterday Jean and I 
went through the vil- 
lageand counted, and 
every single house 
has been hit. They 
have finished with us, 
maman! If the guns 
do not come after us 
this afternoon may I 
take Emile and 
gather flowers for the 
shrines?” 

Her mother shook 
her head.. The frugal 
breakfast of soup 
over, she was fasten- 
ing on her apron of 
coarse ticking to go 
to work in her field. 
It was for the sake of 
that precious plot of 
five hectares of wheat 
that she had stayed 
on in the village, tak- 
ing fearsome chances, 
after the enemy had 
started to gas the en- 
tire district and the 
French orders of 
evacuationhad come. 

“You would let 
little Emile be 
gassed,’’ she mur- 
mured reproachfully, 
“while you run off to 
gather flowers!”’ 


’ 
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away. Certainly Jean was right. What was : 
shooting at houses that were already knocked ¢ 

That afternoon, with Emile clinging to her f 
every now and then looking up with a delighted 
her eyes, Marthe led the way to the ruined chur 
the leather belt which secured the boy’s diminu 
cotton apron dangled the gas mask. Accordin, 
Marthe had tied it behind his back, and at ey 
bobbed up and down like an absurd little — 
bustle. The sun shone brilliantly. It was an id 
which to be out of the cellar. Arrived at the ch 
its small inclosed garden of silent inhabitant 
ensconced Emile, always obedient, smiling a1 
upon a grave close under the wall of the old ste 
and then rambled off to gather bouquets for t 

How long she remained away, how far she w 
she did not know; but when she returned li | 
mysteriously vanished. Inher absence the oldst 
had altered also. One entire side had fallen o 
prone, a chaos of tumbled broken granite, upon th 
ground. And now Marthe recalled having h 
explosion, but so accustomed were her ears to th 
that at the time she had but vaguely marked it 
accounted for the church certainly. 


The Flight From the Village 


UT Emile—where was Emile, obedient, tend 

Emile? She ran about, peering behind gravesto1 

ing shrilly, and at length, smitten by a nameless an 

horror, scared in every atom of her small being 

knowing why, she fled, sobbing wildly, to her mot 
poured out her story. 

That night there was a hurried exodus. \ 
mother, broken by the death of her small son—fi 
disappearance was a mystery to the girl it was no 
mother after one glance at the high-piled broken g1 
decided to give up her field; but it was like wrencl 
heart out of her body. Jean, chancing by that 
dusk, offered his company as far as the next vill 
Marthe’s mother, a true peasant, had never in 
traveled more than a dozen kilometers from her ov 
step, and knew less of the outside world than she’ 
heaven. So Jean had taken charge. And now he 
beside the refugees, carrying a huge blanketful 
possessions strapped across his shoulders and hol 
the hand Marthe, who still wept bitterly at the thc 
abandoning her little Emile to the cold and the dat 
deserted churchyard. She pictured him sobbing an 
bling among the mossy stones, and calling in swee 
tive tones for his sister. That the fall of the chu 
had anythin; 
with the vani 
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r the shafts, dry-eyed, stolid, mute. What were her 
h upon that twilight road? 

of her Marthe and Jean held low-voiced conversa- 
0 the probable whereabouts of Emile. The boy, 
: hearing her tale had instantly divined the truth, 


it was his opinion that the sacred Mother Marie, 
yut through the window from her shrine in the 
hiad seen Emile, and noting what a gentle and gay 
he was had borrowed him for a time to play in the 
7 her own small Son, who without doubt must be 
i bored among all those solemn, grown-up saints and 
And this idea of the jewne sauvage, the vagabond of 
l, comforted Marthe greatly. 
tie they arrived at a village which thus far had 
fi shelling. A shelter was found for them. And for 
it the peasant mother remained in her new, strange 
1 ings. But her heart was so heavy that she could 
3 or eat orspeak. She suffered as an animal suffers, 
l) A stranger would have called her sullen—a clod. 
9s on end she sat in the same chair, heavy, immo- 
stared out upon a field of grain and poppies and 
kof her own plot lying untended in the sun. And 
r.etug of the soil became too strong. She returned. 
dished once more in the damp cellar of their wrecked 
e@ became herself again, and the first night she 
avo with Marthe, to whom she had scarcely 


da word since their flight; she even sang as she 
he small Georgette off to sleep. 


_A Substitute for Little Emile 
ie petite!’’ she said to Marthe after supper. “I 
4 going down the street a moment to see Madame 
i She tends the field next mine. Perhaps also I can 
iE goat’s milk for the bébé. Ne bouge pas! Sois 
im?” And Marthe had promised soberly not to 
id to be good. She felt lonely 
1 night, and she wished that 


Little Rapatries Taking Their Morning Exercises 


explain that on arriving at the dugout of her friend she had 
knocked repeatedly without receiving a response and was 
on the point of leaving when from out of the darkness 
behind the door had sounded a shrill, angry, sobbing little 
voice: “Maman! Maman! J'ai froid! J’ai froid!” 

Hastily Marthe’s mother forced the door, made a light, 
and discovered her friend lying upon the floor, the victim 
of a shell, and the child beating the still, inanimate figure 
with his puny fists and crying: ““Maman! Wakeup! I’m 
cold!’ 

After this Marthe’s mother tended her own and her 
neighbor’s field, and Marthe joyfully tended little Emile’s 
substitute. 

One afternoon shortly afterward she took her new acqui- 
sition out to wash him in the canal and see what kind of 
bargain Mother Marie had made with her anyhow. And 
while she was thus employed, down on her knees scrubbing 
absorbedly, there drew up quietly behind her a large, 
military-gray automobile, from which two men descended. 
It was, in fact, Prefect Mirman with an American friend. 
M. Mirman was prefect of the department of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, a portion of the country bordering on Alsace, 
which included a large area of the battling frontier of 
France.‘ The prefect himself held a position comparable in 
importance to the governorship of New York, and he had 
in his heart a deep overflowing love for his suffering people 
which resembled that of Lincoln’s. 

But Marthe could not know that. She sprang to her 
feet, terribly startled, staring behind the men at the big, 
gray, snorting, quivering, smoking beast—the first she had 
ever laid eyes on—and instinctively threw her new little 
brother behind her. The prefect, reading her intention of 
flight, laid a restraining grasp on her shoulder. Marthe 
faced him, pale, hostile, her pupils steadily enlarging. 

“Poor unfortunates!”’ said the American. ‘‘Why are 
they permitted to remain?” 


(here was such a thing as keep- 
‘rowed article too long! 

n hour later her mother burst 
cellar, tears upon her cheek 
‘range light in her eye. In her 
e bore a child who bit and 
nd kicked and screamed with- 
sation: “Maman! Maman! 


a would see fit to return 


est! Tais-toi, mon petit gosse!”’ 
! Enough! Keep still, my 
‘murmured Marthe’s mother, 
the small head close to her 
“Thy maman is gone, pauvre 


‘laced the sobbing child in 
3arms. “Listen to me,’’ she 
Imile was taken from us ——” 
ow. The Mother Marie bor- 
no play with the infant Jesus. 
f so.” 

‘good. For once that Jean 
so far off. And now the good 
{ Marie has given us this poor 
© to nourish in Emile’s stead.” 
farthe this exchange seemed 
justice and she did not 
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It is Chiefly the Old People and the Little Children Who Return 


The prefect smiled slightly. ‘‘They are not. They stay 
without permission. It is impossible for you Americans, 
who are always traveling about, to conceive the love, the 
passion with which our poor people cling to the nourishing 
soil. Transplant them rudely, scientifically as you may 
say, and they pine, they die. That is the simple truth. 
Well, what are we todo? For example, take this situation. 
All throughout this northern-frontier district the civilian 
population was ordered to evacuate when the enemy started 
its deliberate bombarding and gassing of defenseless open 
towns. 

“Some of these little villages lie directly in the line of 
attack. It is conceivable that, given a temporary reverse 
of our army, they might fall into Prussian hands. And 
should that unfortunate event occur I do not want left in 
those villages any women, any young maids, any half- 
grown lads or any infants! The majority of the population, 
of course, get out instantly when the evacuation orders 
come. But there is always left a residue of those who can- 
not or will not go, poor people in villages or farmers who 
have never traveled farther than twenty kilometers in their 
lives, and whom it is as hard to uproot, even in this time of 
stress, as it is to uproot a hardy old tree. Simply they 
prefer to remain here and take their chances. But that 
must not be!” 


Marthe on the Defensive 


O FOR the past two months, since the evacuation orders 
became effective, I have driven from one end to an- 
other of my department, searching out those who remain 
behind. And I explain, I beg, lurge, Ientreat. I promise 
that they shall not go far from home; that their children 
shall remain with them; that as soon as it is safe they shall 
return; and if they have crops in the ground they may go 
certain days to tend them, leaving the children in safety. It 
has defects, of course, this plan of mine, 

for often our shelters are bombed, but 


Vher head with the details of 
Saction. Nor did her mother 


~ 


; 


Refugees From the Gassed Districts 


just at present it is the best I can do.”’ 

And here the prefect, one of the most 
romantic and truly great figures in 
France, looked down at the reluctant 
young person he had been holding fast 
while he discoursed, and said: ‘“‘ Well, 
little mother! How goes it, eh?” 

Silence. Marthe simply glared at 
him, clutching tightly behind her the 
substitute Emile, naked save for a pair 
of diminutive trousers. 

‘“Where is maman?”’ 

Silence. 

“Who is that you are hiding behind 
you?”’ 

“Nobody. There’s nobody behind 
me!”’ At thismendacious statement the 
prefect, father of his district, laughed. 
“Ha!’Tisa littleangelthen? I’m going 
to see!”’ 

He bent over her shoulder. But 
Marthe, who had been edging out from 
under the restraining hand, suddenly 
whirled, caught up the boy, scudded to 
her cellar across the way, and shut and 
barricaded the door. She was not going 
to risk a second disappearance! 

The prefect approached, knocked, 
and addressed gentle, persuasive words 

(Continued on Page 61) 


Film Corporation fathered it. It had no mother. 

Maguire, vice president of the Sentinel, not only 
had evolved the idea but had named it. He called 
it the Caritas Chain. Vague memories of a term 
and a half at evening high school, eighteen years 
earlier, apprised Maguire that caritas was Latin 
for charity. He explained this to Zigler, 
president and sole visible stockholder of 
the Sentinel. ES 

Zigler’s scholastic education had gone As 
without high-school trimmings, having 
been interrupted when, at twelve, he went 
to work as handy boy in his cousin’s one-room gar- 
ment factory. From that moment he had become 
a self-made man, who bowed before his maker, and 
who had scant patience with folk fashioned along 
more showy and less practical lines. 

Nevertheless, at this proof of his subordinate’s 
classical lore the great man was secretly impressed. 
Higher education, though useless for oneself, was 
a pretty thing to buy, along with the more practical 
services of a good colleague. Besides, now that 
Zigler came to say the two words over, one after 
the other, caritas really did sound a good deal like charity. 

Zigler was certain Latin must be a mighty easy lan- 
guage to learn—if, like himself, the student chanced 
to note its strong likeness to English. Zigler, even 
nourished vagrom plans for spending an entire week’s 
evenings—sometime—with a really good tutor, and mas- 
tering it, root and branch. It would bea handy tongue to 
speak in the office—with Maguire—when he did not want 
a stenographer or an actor or an exhibitor to know what 
he was saying. 

Young Chris Lane, Maguire’s sixty-dollar-a-week pro- 
tégé in the Sentinel’s publicity department, was almost as 
strongly impressed as was his overlord at the vice presi- 
dent’s easy familiarity with Latin—until he went to the 
public library and asked for a lexicon, wherewith to verify 
the translation. 

Lane always verified things. Not that he was suspicious, 
but because, for five years before coming to the Sentinel, 
he had been a newspaper reporter, assigned to police 
headquarters. 

Yes; until he looked up caritas in the lexicon, Lane was 
almost as much impressed with Maguire’s erudition as 
Zigler had been. After he read the translation he was 
infinitely more impressed. For, according to the brand 
of Latin dictionary on view at the library, caritas did not 
mean “‘charity”’ at all; it meant “‘high price.’”’? Which was an 
inspired definition for the Sentinel’s Caritas Chain, origi- 
nated and laid out by Maguire. 

A series, or chain, of summer resorts was to be visited 
by a squad of three Sentinel employees between May and 
October. During the winter the squad’s activities were to 
be shifted to such places as Palm Beach, Pass Christian, 
Asheville, and the like. 

At each resort the richest class of temporary sojourners 
were to be approached by the Sentinel’s spokesman with 
the following proposition: 

In return for contributions amounting to $2974— 
“exactly the price of manufacture,” and soon—the Sentinel 
was to make a two-reel picture, which would give splendid 
roles to the contributors and their wives and children. 

This picture was to be shown at the local Casino or 
Country Club, at five dollars a ticket, the proceeds to be 
devoted to whatsoever charity the colony might choose. 
The film was then to be destroyed, lest it fall into unworthy 
hands, and lest the rabble later be allowed to gaze on 
Society at Play. 

The Sentinel, it was to be explained to “‘prospects,”’ had 
been growing wealthy through the public’s appreciation of 
its peerless pictures. The Sentinel, therefore, wished to 
show its appreciation to the public by helping along the 
holy cause of charity. Wherefore, the Caritas scheme. 
The Sentinel had whittled down the price of production to 
the thinnest wedge, the net result being the aforesaid $2974. 

This, it was to be explained, would pay—and just pay— 
the salaries and traveling expenses of the squad, the cost 
of films and of developing, and such other heavy charges 
as must attend the venture. Reimbursed for that amount, 
the Sentinel had no desire to profit further. The rest was 
charity—or caritas, if you prefer. 

“oT is pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print.” 

And there is positive magic in seeing one’s face in films. 
Thus, there was a strong human-nature tug to the Caritas 
project, as to everything Maguire undertook to put across. 

The difference between the Sentinel’s avowed aims and 
the Sentinel’s real hopes in the deal chanced to be the 
precise difference between charity and caritas. 

The actual cost of making each two-reel picture in the 
Caritas Chain would average seven hundred dollars. 


[sn scheme was very simple indeed. The Sentinel 
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Actors, costumes, jewelry, props, 
settings, exteriors and interiors alike— 
in short, all adjuncts—would eagerly be supplied by the 
people who should appear in the picture. The Sentinel’s 
total outlay, thus, would consist of the cost of film and 
development, and of three employees’ salaries, which must 
be paid anyway. 

The plan was simple. It was beautiful! It would net 
the Sentinel much advertising and $2274 at every resort 
where the three earnest workers should spend ten days on 
the making of a picture. 

Whether or not the picture would be of a sort alluring 
enough to draw a fifteen-cent audience at a public theater 
was no concern of anybody’s. It would assuredly draw a 
five-dollars-a-head local crowd. The performers would see 
to that. The acting might be terrible; but it would prob- 
ably be of as good an order as anyone in the select audience 
could achieve. And the worse the acting, the happier 
would be those spectators who had not been asked to take 
part in the charitable work. The trio of Sentinel men picked 
out to tour the resorts were Regan, the second director; 
Blake, the camera man; and Chris Lane. 

Lane protested loudly and long when Maguire told him 
of the assignment. 

“T don’t know anything about the Society crowd,’ he 
declared. ‘‘I don’t speak their language. I’d probably 
crab the whole thing the minute I opened my head. Be- 
sides, you said you were going to send along a lightning 
scenario writer. Why can’t he do my end of the job there, 
whatever my end of it is to be? Why can’t he?” 

““He’s going to, Chris,” replied Maguire, with the en- 
couraging smile of a dentist to the man whose tooth he is 
about to pull. ‘‘He’s going to. The same chap is to go to 
the places, in advance, to put up our proposition to these 
people, and to write the scenarios to fit their especial 
talent, and to swing whatever publicity the resort news- 
papers will give the Sentinel. Same man for all three jobs.” 

“There ain’t no sech animal!” scoffed Chris. 

“There is!’’ asserted Maguire with that same tenderly 
encouraging smile. “He is Chris Lane.” 

Presently, out of the tumult of explosively disjointed 
protest babblings with which the frantic Chris assailed his 
chief emerged the half-tearful statement that Lane had 
never in all his twenty-seven years written a motion- 
picture scenario, and had not even the remotest idea how 
to devise a plot. Chris also repeated several times that he 
had no skill or experience in handling people of the type 
he was to meet at exclusive summer places. But the bulk 
of his emotion surged about his ignorance of plot building. 

Maguire heard him out, the encouraging smile shining 
ever upon the sufferer. When Chris was exhausted and 
was certain his appeal had melted every heart within ear- 
shot, Maguire once more took up the tale. 

“As for getting on with that crowd,” he said unctuously, 
“T picked you out for the whole thing just on that account. 
You’ve got presence, son—presence! That’s what you’ve 
got—presence! It’s a rare gift, let me tell you. And it 
carries a man far, especially among the people you’ll meet 
at those places. At that, the proposition’s so easy,’’ he 
went on with exalted assurance—“‘so easy, a tongue-tied 
mental defective with red hair couldn’t fall down on it. 
I’ve written out your whole line of talk. All you’ve got to 
do is memorize it. Those plutocrats and their plutocrines 
are due to go into raptures over starring in movies, and 
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having their houses and grounds and clothes and dj 
pictured. That’s nature! It’s nothing for ten oft 
put up two hundred and ninety-seven dollars | ap 
such a chance.” A 

“But I never Be é 

“T’ve made out a list of gilt-edged ‘prospects’ for 
tackle too,’’ cooed Maguire. ‘‘As soon as you lg 
resort the news will travel. And at the rest it 
like selecting monocles for a blind man. We’x 

ing you at Haverham because the bogs 

a fellow there who’ll put up the first ty 
“dred and ninety-seven dollars and tal 
‘Y of the Country Club crowd into chip] 
He’s a man who travels in the right set 

he’s under some kind of obligation tothe 

I don’t know what. But he is. See? Ch 

whole road has been steam-rolled and carp 

you. Why, it’s fe 
“T tell you,’ vehemently persisted Lane 

ing his chief’s honeyed words and clinging mi 

to his one trump—“‘I tell you I never ma 

plot in my life. I don’t know how. Why, 
even make up stories to tell to my sister’s kids, 
have to revamp Red Riding-Hood or Cinderella fo 
with another set of names, when they ask me for 
one. Ina million years I couldn’t He 

“Good boy!” applauded Maguire. “You’ye 
very thing we have in mind. Gee, but you’ve got 
piece of your own! That’s exactly what you're 
at pees ee a. 

“What's what I’m to do?” asked Chris in sulkysu 

“Why, just what you do for your sister’s kids,” 
ingly explained Maguire. ‘‘We’ve fixed up a bune 
of Pieters’ old scenarios, and six reading synopse 
with them. We picked them out of fifty becau: 
lend themselves best to society stuff, and because 
the easiest ones to shift round so as to fit any pecul 
or specialties of the people who are to act in them,’ 

“But I don’t —— 

Ons yes, you do, old man!” playfully a. 
Maguire. ‘‘Here’s the idea: You go to Haverhan 
say, with those six scenarios in your grip. You | 
crowd interested in the Caritas Chain and get t 
raise the $2974. The boss suggested three thousand: 
but I showed him it would look more like figuring t¢ 
expenses if we didn’t make it a round number. Th 
ask what kind of picture they want. Tell ’em th 
have any kind. That’s in the blank contract anyh 
looks as if we suspected them of intelligence. 
compliment, you know. 4 

“Well, not a mother’s son or daughter there will 
ghost of a plot. So the minute they begin to look 
it’s your cue to offer to grind out a scenario for 
They’ll jump at it. Then sketch one of your six } 
them. Do it offhand—as if it had just popped int 
mind. They’ll think you’re a genius. If they don’t] 
first plot—but they will—spring the second on them. 
when they are agreed on one, tell them you ‘wr 
scenario of it that very night, and that you'll have i i 
for the director so they can begin rehearsing next m 

“Regan will take care of the rest of it. | Just givel 
Pieters scenario and turn him loose among them. 
been coaching Regan all week so he’ll talk to the 
they were humans. It means his job. He’s in fro 
phonograph three hours a day, practicing how t 
civil. You’d never know it was Regan, to hear him 
working up anice smile, too, with his shaving mirror 
morning. So that’s settled! Now “ 

It was not settled. Not until after another 
minutes of steadily losing warfare did Chris La 
render. Next day he set out for Haverham. ie 

To live without hope is to live without fear. Tol 
less is often closely akin to being invincible. Chris ¢ 
upon his money-raising campaign at Haverham Wi 
one vestige of hope. He stated his business with n 
enthusiasm, but with no trepidation. He — 
gave the impression of offering Haverham the one 
chance of its life, and of caring not at all whether 
Haverham might have the intelligence to take adv 
of that chance. 

To his dull amaze he found almost no difficulty i ul 
esting a group of men in his scheme—especit 
Zigler’s local beneficiary had paved the way. The t 
$2974 was subscribed by thirty people in a single e\ 
and the contract was signed. Chris telegraphed! for 
and the camera man to come on. 4 

Next morning Lane was summoned to the Countr 
to discuss further steps in the campaign. There re he 
gathered in a veranda wing fully half a hundr 
women, ranging in age from eighteen to sixty. 

These were the lucky people chosen by the fina 
mittee to appear in the picture. If the choic 
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the accompaniment of a running fight that had 
und behind it high-piled with dead hopes and 
feelings, this was no knowledge or concern of 


hirty stockholders had chosen as they or their 
ind deemed wise; and the result of that choice 
bled—collectively—awaiting instructions. 

Lane faced the heterogeneous crowd and began 
ared speech, quickly recalling the salient points 
ix plots he had memorized, and trying to decide 
‘the sextet would best fit this scratch aggregation. 
and gentlemen,” he said, mechanically focusing 
on the least impersonal pair of eyes in his audience 
eting those of a thin girl in khaki, ‘‘I understand 
been picked out by the committee to act in this 
The Sentinel Film Corporation’s best director and 
era man will be here on the noon train. Work on 
ure can begin first thing to-morrow morning. 
remains but to decide on a story and draw up a 
yur committee will distribute the parts as they see 


jourse the Sentinel could offer you the use of any 
ny successes; but the president thought you would 
brand-new picture. Now if you care to invent 
ieture for yourselves our contract permits you to 
{But as that would mean a good deal of thankless 
you I can save you the trouble. This happens at 
to be my business—to supply picture plots and 
s. Shall I outline an idea for a rattling good pic- 
, idea that has just occurred to me? It seems to 


remember what a help he was when you got up the Masque 
of Beauty last year.’ 

“All right,” answered Gracia over her shoulder as Chris 
fell into step beside her. “Good idea! Thanks.” 

“You know, Miss Derrick,” ventured Chris, turning her 
father’s suggestion over in his mind, “the company is 
sending its star director out here. Regan is the very best 
man in his line. And if he has one flaw it’s his dislike of 
interference. Your friend Van really won’t be needed to 
help ——” 

“T know,” responded the girl. ‘I know. Everybody 
knows—except my father. Mr. Vansittart would only 
tangle things up, as he did when we gave our Masque. 
Something tells me I’ll be so busy I’ll forget to telegraph.” 

Chris looked at her in faint new interest. In spite of her 
thinness and the fact that she had greeted him somewhat 
as though he were a plumber’s assistant, he began to like 
her just a very little. Also, he liked the long mannish 
stride that enabled him so easily to keep step with her. 

And her eyes were good. They reminded him of those 
of a dog he had owned when he was a kid; not the solemn 
and professionally loyal type of dog, but a highly inde- 
pendent, own-your-own-soul pup, alive with ideas and 
gifted with a weird sense of humor. 

“Listen, Miss Derrick,”’ said Lane with a new courage. 
“Are you sure you wouldn’t rather we’d use this plot of 
mine and save yours for some bigger time? There’s a 
splendid market for original plots, you know; and rr 

“Mine has been to market,” she supplemented. 
it has squealed Wee-wee-wee! all the way home; 


” 


“And 
in fact, 


un 


you’d be amazed to know how many managers didn’t want 
it. One evening some of us went to the motion pictures 
over at the village. I had never been to them before; and 
it occurred to me right away that my story or play would 
make a splendid picture. I could see it at every step. Sol 
bought a book that told how to turn a story into a scenario. 
And I did it. Since then I’ve sent it to ever so many 
places; but it always came back to me. Let me tell you a 
funny thing: I sent it to the Sentinel, among others. And 
it was returned. Isn’t it queer that the Sentinel should be 
producing it after all?” 

“Yes,”’ he agreed with charming frankness; 
tainly is.” 

Nevertheless, when they reached the Casino and Gracia 
went to the news stall in search of a magazine she wanted, 
Lane stole a minute to send this telegram to Maguire: 


“it cer- 


Haverham crowd insists on using scenario by local tal- 
ent. Contract permits it. What shall I do? 


Gracia was waiting for him on the Casino balcony when 
he came out. She had seated herself boyishly on the rail. 
And she nodded him to a chair. After which she drove 
straight to the business at hand. 

“T call my picture Salvation,” she began. 

“‘Salvation!’’ echoed the wondering Chris. ‘‘Then it’s— 
it’s a religious story—a sort of—of——”’ 

“No,” she denied; “it isn’t. I wanted to call it Regen- 
eration. But that title’s been used on a story or a play, or 
something; so I looked up my book of synonyms. And I 
picked out Salvation. The hero is a crook; but he is a 
crook only because he hasn’t had 
any chance. He is well born and 


; the thin girl in khaki 
ixe in on his glib address. 
y Chris realized that he 
«ected, from the first, some 
jerruption. He had not 
ivhy he expected it. He 
tow know. But he under- 
;.ast that it was not friend- 
{had read in the thin girl’s 
was an eager self-interest. 
z your pardon,” he fal- 
tilted diction and rapid 
Jalike deserting him. 
(ced that he alone seemed 
s. at the girl’s words. To 
b's the interruption seemed 
Hs . had awaited with 


= You won’t have to 
a synopsis for us. Not 
{turn a synopsis into a 
i We’re going to use mine. 


(idnot answer. He gazed, 
He and helpless, at her. 


cus Partick: who had 
oe colony’s maximum 


i. I ES Merstand there 
‘1 n—certain technical mat- 


“l your help on. Perhaps 
tter go over them with 
=it her leisure.” 

4osided behind his cigar. 
| good,” assented Chris 


Ph . 
T ong across to the Casino,” 


well educated, though; and 


he 


“T thought you said he hadn’t 
had any chance?” involuntarily 
objected Lane. 

“T mean no moral chance,” 
said Gracia a little impatiently. 
“No one has taken any interest in 
him, and he has been led into evil 
ways. Neal Cantrell is to play the 
part. He’ll do it very terribly, of 
course. But the Cantrells paid 
four hundred dollars; so he ad 

“Naturally,’”’ replied Chris with 
understanding and with a morbid 
anticipation of seeing the com- 
pleted picture. “And your hero is 
a gentleman crook? Go on.” 

“Not a gentleman,” she cor- 
rected; ‘‘just well bred. He falls 
in love with a factory girl, and for 
her sake he resolves to reform. It 
is a war, you see, between holy 
love and the craving for crime.”’ 

“Psychology stuff,’’ assented 
Chris. “I understand. You— 
you play the girl, I suppose?”’ 

The tan of her cheeks took on 
theshadow ofa flush. Her eyes lost 
for a second their lazy assurance. 

“T want to,” she admitted. ‘‘So 
does Hilda Crewe. So dosix other 
girls. They’re all prettier than I. 
They’d all look better on the 
screen. But—vwell, it really isn’t 
vanity that makes me want to 
play it. It’s because I’ve created 
the character and I know how it 
ought to be played. The others 
don’t. Not that that matters, I 
suppose. Let’s get on with the 
plot. 

“She lives with her married sis- 
ter,” continued Gracia. ‘‘The 
sister is married to a detective. 
The detective has sworn to catch 
the hero—like Javert in Les 
Misérables, you know.”’ 


hchin girl. “If you’ll walk 
ia me Ill tell you the story 
|cture. Then I can send 
1; over to your hotel when 
bie” 

yicript,’” explained Derrick, ‘“‘my daughter refers 
‘/Anuscript of her motion-picture synopsis.” 

” answered Lane; a shade less meekly now, as he 
| at the thought that Derrick had not even both- 
atroduce him, and that the girl did not seem to 
ich formality needful in making the professional 
amce of a man of Lane’s class. 

iin damsel detached herself from the compact 
ioved down to the driveway below, carelessly 
hris to follow. As the sulky youth obeyed, 
over the veranda rail to his daughter: 

‘re at the Casino, Gracia, you might as well 
9 Van to come on for the rehearsals. You 


“‘and Perhaps,’’ the Girl Was Saying, 


‘it May Help to Reform Someone. 
We Writers Have a Tremendous Responsibility, Haven’t We?’’ 


it’s been to nine markets. Nobody wants it. But perhaps 
when it makes a hit here, at Haverham, some manager will 
buy other plots of mine. That’s why I wheedled dad into 
subscribing so much for the Caritas Fund. I made him do 
it on condition the committee would use my picture.” 

“T see,”’ said Chris, liking her a grain more. 

Then, after they had covered another fifty yards 
Casinoward, he asked: 

“How did you happen to write it? Not that it’s any of 
my business; but I thought 

“‘T wrote it as a short story first; ever so long ago— 
nearly two years,” she informed him. *‘ But nobody seemed 
to care about printing it; so I wrote it as a play. And 


Is That Foolish? 


“T know,” said Chris—who did 
not. 

“Well,’”’ went on Gracia, ‘‘there 
is a dance at a hotel in the city 
where they live.”’ 

“Tn the city?”’ muttered Chris, starting. ‘But 

“The detective is sent there to protect the jewelry of the 
guests,” she went on, unheeding. “‘ Detectives are hired to 
do that in real life.’”’ 

“T know,” said Chris; ‘‘but I thought the scenes were 
all to be up here, round ——’”’ 

“And,” added Gracia, ‘“‘the heroine and her married 
sister are there too.” 

“At the dance?” 

“No; of course not! They are in a room upstairs. 
Their flat in the tenement is being redecorated, and they 
are at the hotel while it’s being done—they and the sister’s 
three-year-old child.” 
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“Oh!” said Chris, with explosive interest. “I see.’ 

“The hero learns about the dance and he goes to the 
hotel to rob,” said Gracia. “‘Then the hotel catches fire. 
All the guests rush out, screaming. The hero sees his 
chance to run from room to room, stealing the money 
and jewelry, and so on, that the occupants have left in 
their haste. He collects a big suitcaseful of it. Then, as 
he passes through a fourth-floor room on his way to a fire- 
escape he hears a cry. It’s the heroine’s sister’s three- 
year-old child, who has been left behind. Each of the 
sisters has thought the child was with the other. The hero 
can’t get down the fire escape through the flames with his 
plunder and with the child too.” 

“No,” babbled the dazed Chris. ‘‘He can’t.” 

“He must make his choice,” continued Gracia, eager 
with the bliss of creation. ‘‘It is the final battle of good and 
evil for possession of his soul. At last he sighs. And he 
throws away the suitcase of money and jewelry and rescues 
the child. He carries the child down through the flames 
while the crowds in the street cheer and weep. When he 
gets to the bottom of the fire escape he is nearly dead with 
pain and suffocation and fatigue. 

“The detective—whose own child the hero has just 
saved, you know—is there, waiting for him. The hero is 
too weak to escape. He surrenders. The detective pre- 
tends not to know who he is and lets him go to where the 
heroine is waiting for him with open arms—just as the burn- 
ing hotel collapsesintoasmokingruin. Doyoulikeit? And 
do you think Purified by Fire would be a better title?” 

“Yes,” said Chris vaguely. 

His thoughts had sped miles beyond the recital, and 
now had plunged him into a slough of obstacles, neck-high. 
He was beginning to lose mental coherence. 

“T’m glad you like it,’”’ said Gracia, less familiarly now 
that the zest was fading. ‘And you think the title ——” 

“Miss Derrick,” blurted the unhappy Lane, beginning 
at the very middle of his miserable computations, “‘the 
contract calls for a two-reel picture. The plot you’ve out- 
lined couldn’t possibly be run off in less than a 

“Oh yes, it could!’’ she assured him. “ You’ll see that 
when I send the script over to you. At first I had it in 
seven reels. But last night I spent hours and hours in cut- 
ting it down to two. The first reel describes the life of 
the riverside tenement district and explains the characters. 
The second is taken up with the dance and the fire. There 
are only seventy-six scenes in all, and fifty-one captions. 
It can be played, I should think, in about half an hour 
or so.” 

“But’’—protested Chris—‘‘ but—but How about 
the locations, and all that, Miss Derrick? The cost of the 
burning hotel—even if the exterior is only a painted front— 
will be more than a thousand dollars; alot more. And the 
front will have to be practicable if the leading man is to 
come down its fire escape. Why, three thousand is more 
like it! And the riverside tenements—well, of course we 
can use a back drop for them and for the river. But ——” 

“No, we can’t,’ she contradicted, ‘‘because the first 
scene is on an excursion boat, coming up the river. The 
heroine is on it—she and her sister. They see the detective 
in a police-patrol boat chasing the hero. The hero is in 
a naphtha launch. The patrol boat is gaining. The hero 
runs the launch alongside the excursion boat and jumps 
aboard the lower deck. The heroine takes pity on him and 
hides him. That is how they first meet. We shall have 
to go to New York or some other river city to take those 
scenes, I’m afraid, because the only river anywhere near 
Haverham is the Pequannock and that’s only 
about as wide as this balcony. You could wade 
across it. Besides, they’ve neglected to build a 
city behind it for a background. And we be 

“Miss Derrick,” cried Lane, in black despair, 
“a picture such as you’re describing couldn’t be 
made, in the way you want it done, for five 
thousand dollars!”’ 

“So much as that?” she asked, surprised. 
“Why, my father and I worked out the expenses 
on paper and we figured it all under forty-five 
hundred. But you are in the business; so you 
kni@v best. It’s too bad it costs so much. But 
it’s for charity!” 

Chris rose groggily to his feet. For the first 
time he realized that he had brought to this 
Caritas assignment a subconscious craving to 
make good; and here he was letting the company 
into a net loss of several thousand dollars! The 
company that gave him his bread! The company 
to which he had grown to feel almost the same 
absurd filial loyalty he once had lavished upon 
his newspaper! 

_ That this tragedy was caused by no fault of his and was 

quite beyond his control comforted him not at all. Five 
years of reporting had ground into Lane’s soul the fact 
that results and not intentions count, and that the mere 
ethical question of fault is of interest to no one except the 
faultee. 

He had been sent out by Maguire to make good on 
Maguire’s most cherished scheme; a scheme that was to 
solidify Maguire still further with Zigler. Maguire had 


trusted Lane, had backed him, had staked all on Chris’ 
fitness for the task. 

And here, at the very first link in the Caritas Chain, the 
expenses were to exceed the profits by several hundred per 
cent! Moreover, would this not be a precedent for unrec- 
ognized geniuses and geniusettes at the Chain’s future 
resorts? All because one thin girl in khaki 

“T’m glad you like it so much,” Gracia was saying. ‘‘I’m 
going home now. I’ll send the script across at once. Oh, 
what fun’’—she went on, as if to herself rather than to the 
man—‘‘what fun it must be—will be—to see one’s own 
picture produced! Even here, where everybody knows 
dad bought the chance for me!”’ 

“Yes! ’’mumbled Chris, his thoughts everywhere at once. 

“T suppose’’—she said with an odd childishness, and 
hesitating as she started to go—“‘I suppose it must be the 
wonderfulest thing in the world to read one’s own printed 
book or to see one’s produced play or motion picture, and to 
know it was accepted because it was so good—because it 
was too good to reject—too good not to be given to the 
whole world! It makes my silly little triumph look hor- 
ribly small.” 

“‘T doubt if seven thousand dollars would cover it,’’ 
announced Chris, coming to earth as the wistful-noted 
voice ceased. 

“T’m so sorry!” she said, stiffening. “But then, as dad 
says, the contract doesn’t set any limit on the price of pro- 
duction. And it’s for charity. Ill have the script at your 
hotel before lunchtime.” 

She went away, walking with that boyishly swingy 
stride Chris had admired. But he did not watch her go. 
Before she had rounded the corner Lane was exhuming a 
sheaf of letters and papers from his inner coat pocket. 
From the mass he separated a slip of paper and pored over 
it with haggard eagerness. It was one of the blank con- 
tract forms. 

No; there was not a line, a phrase or a word in the 
whole simple document that limited the price or the 
authorship. The contract assumed $2974 as the cost; but 
only so far as concerned such details as the photographing, 
the developing and the employees’ salaries. It also guar- 
anteed all expenses. And it did not cireumscribe those 
expenses. 

So certain had Maguire been that his “‘prospects’’ would 
rejoice in the chance of exploiting their own homes and 
clothes and jewels that it had not occurred to him to insert 
such a precautionary clause. 

Thus, the Sentinel was bound by its own agreement to 
produce a two-reel picture, which the party of the second 
part might select. The six sample plots abounded in ball- 
room scenes, mansion exteriors, country-club backgrounds, 
and the like. Two of them contained golf matches, and one 
the climax of a tennis tournament. 

“We might have known!” Chris fumed inwardly as he 
trudged back to the hotel. “We might have known! A 
tenement crowd would have wanted a picture all cluttered 
up with dukes and duchesses, and open-faced shirts, and a 
Comedy of Manners. So, naturally this silk-stocking bunch 
would clamor for slum stuff and for stunts. Those river 
scenes! Three boats to charter and a billion extra people! 
Why, the street crowd at that fire can’t cost less than five 
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**‘Not a Gentieman,”’ She 
Corrected; ‘‘Just Well Bred. He Falls in Love With a 
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b 
hundred—even if we work trick-camera duplicates 
the lead will have to get an acrobat to double for | 
the fire-escape act! And a hotel-interior, and trans 
tion to New York and back for the Haverham actors 
river scenes! And 7 

He groaned and gave up computing. At the hc 
found a telegram (collect) from Maguire in answer 
own. It read: 

“Let them use their own plot if they want_to, 
shouldn’t they? It’s one to the good for us. Carr 
own weight boy and dont waste the Sentinels mon 
my time by wiring me about every measly deta 
comes up.’ 


Lane went to the telephone booth and called the 
on long distance—only to learn from the vice pre 
stenographer that Maguire and Zigler had left th 
ten minutes earlier on a three-days motor trip 
location or other, the address of which the stenog 
did not know. } 

Put a timid child in water up to his neck, and h 
will cling nervously to the bottom. Throw him in 
feet of water, and Nature—whose real name is Neces 
will make him swim, unless he is of the type that i 
to drown. 

The departure of his chiefs for places unkng 
bottom clean from under Chris Lane’s feet. Where 
bemused brain all at once became steady and be; 
work far above form; for he did not belong to the dro 
breed. 

To all intents and purposes he was now the Sentine 
Corporation. At least, he was sole guardian of th 
tinel’s imperiled interests in Haverham. And those 
ests just now seemed due to receive a black eye f 
blow that threatened to mar the prestige not only o 
himself but of Maguire, the boss who had sent him 

This Caritas Chain was the joy of Maguire’s hear 
failure—and so costly a failure—at Haverham woul 
him badly with Zigler. It would inevitably lead the 
dent to veto any extension of the scheme to otnaae 
On Chris Lane depended everything. 

At this point in Chris’ meditations the script of : 
tion was handed to him by a messenger. Chris did: 
much as bother to unrollit. His mind was too busily1 
Within another half hour the race was won. 

The director and the camera man were due to arr 
the noon train. Chris left word at the hotel desk #] 
would be back in an hour. Then he asked the bo 
Derrick cottage. 

He found Gracia reading in a hammock as Ff a 
the thirty-room cottage’s porch steps. She was alone 
she looked politely astonished at sight of him, 
resented the look and the girl behind it. " 

“Miss Derrick,’ he began, before she could Bee, 
done a rather nervy thing, and I don’t know whether 
approve. But—didn’t you say something about w 
you could see a picture of your own that had been act 
on its merits? Didn’t you? Well, anyhow, it seen 
me, afterward, you had. That plot you told m 
morning now—it’s far-and-away too big* and too t 
to be wasted on one private exhibition. So I phon 
office about it. I called up on long distance.” -.. ; 

“You did!” she exclaimed, evidently pu 
rapid-fire harangue. “‘But why?” f 

“Just for the reason I’ve given you,” hé said. “Th 
seemed too big to be wasted like this. Well, the office: 
with me. Miss Derrick’’—portentously—“Tm ai 
ized to offer you three hundred dollars cagh for your! 
tion picture. That’s a hundred-and-fifty a reel— 
double our regular rates. But it’s worth the extra cat 
we want to cinch it. Will you let the Sentinel have 

that? Will you? It’s atop offer.” % A 

The girl was staring at him open-mouthed, 

fied; her lean face was pallid under its tan. Grai 

the pallor gave way to a bricky red. The vagi 

left her big eyes, to be replaced by a glow that 

her almost beautiful. The supreme emotion 

Se writer’s life was upon her. It was her Momer 

Chris dared not look longer at her. He ¢ 

know why. Eyes lowered, he hurried on: _ 

“You see, Miss Derrick, we can give this 

the swellest kind of production—Cliff Herfor 

Madeline Burt for the leads, and all. I kno 

money part of it doesn’t mean much to you. 

it’s something to know, as a beginner, that 

getting double the rates paid to most professi 

And if you like you can help direct the prod 

How about it?” t 

Another agonizingly endless ten seconds craw 

before the shivering Gracia found her tongue. — 

red and trembling, she made answer—a 4 

ing the staccato words: “Yes! Yes!! Oh, yes!!!” | 

“Good!” approved Chris, trying to steady his 

‘“‘Here’s a memorandum I’ve scratched off as 

pany’s local representative. We can sign it now, o 

A regular contract will be sent to you later on a 

you a check for the three hundred to-day if you 0 n 
to wait. How does this strike you?” 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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ptember Chairman Fitzgerald, of the Appro- 
ions Committee, submitted a little table of 
Jopriation bills passed and pending which 
at in the first year of war Congress would 
the disbursement of eighteen billion and odd 
g1 sign contracts involving a further disburse- 
o billions and odd. The table footed up twenty 
hundred millions. When Congress adjourned 
ye weeks later a revised table footed up twenty- 
( three hundred millions. 
eng seven billions for loans to the Allies and two 
+\lf billions for contracts signed but not covered 
¢riations, you have eleven billion eight hundred 
|, the certain net outlay of the Federal Govern- 
jis first year of war. Probably when the winter 
Jongress is heard from it will be more. 
jroughly a hundred and sixteen dollars for every 
yan and child in the country, or five hundred and 
to dollars for the average family containing four 
ersons—which would probably represent about 
jzome of about half the families in the country. 
samine the items in Chairman Fitzgerald’s table 
le that what Congress really appropriated was 
jing, iron, steel, copper, leather, gunpowder, and 
¥ch somebody’s labor must produce. In other 
iappropriated the labor of the people of the 
tes. 
) had a simpler system. When he wanted a 
luilt he commanded so many thousand men to 
ng for themselves and go quarry the stones, haul 
)\\e appointed place and pile them up according 
itects’ plans. We levy taxes and issue bonds, 
es round to pretty much the same thing. When 
iberty Bond, or pay the eight per cent tax on a 
ket, or stick that extra penny stamp on a letter, 
Nit is real money out of a real pocket, and that it 
2 been devoted to some more selfish purpose if 
“ament hadn’t required it. 
‘nothing illusory about the whole eleven billion 
ed millions. Every dollar of it is just as real 
car bill which your wife lost out of her hand bag 
1 and still thinks of regretfully, because if she had 
was going to lose it she would have bought a 
» ket with it. 
1 


| The €lash of Prerogatives 


fn under which the Government handles this 
€ and whether that plan is an efficient or wasteful 
> important to you as whether your own house- 
‘business are managed extravagantly or eco- 
hicourse of his speech on war appropriations 
a Fitzgerald mentioned that Congress wanted to 
4 pecial committee to look over and check up the 
2 f those billions. 
Ts was impressed by the fact that it was an 
amount of money—far more money than any 
1 tin the world ever had at its disposal in a year. 
srald pointed out that in three years of war 
3iain had raised twenty-one billion and odd dol- 
Cding loans to her Allies—or almost the same 
‘lich we were spending, lending and obligating 
or in one year. 
Snly recently that the Federal Government had 
© as much as a billion dollars all told in a year. 
4 Ty expenditures—not counting postal expendi- 
n€out of postal revenues—were less than three- 
8) a billion in 1916. 
13, of course, merely authorizes the expenditure. 
U spending is done by the executive departments. 
‘utive departments are organized in the same 
G rected by the same persons as last year. Taken 
ey form a concern that has been used to spend- 
‘dollars or less in a year, and that now abruptly 
s¢ called upon to spend a billion a month. 


By PR 


It naturally occurred to Congress that a concern so 
situated might require advice and assistance. Nobody 
knew better than Congress that Government expenditure 
in the past had been characterized by much waste. Ex- 
perienced Senator Aldrich had said that with proper 
organization and care the Government might get the same 
results and still save thirty cents out of every dollar it 
spent. The organization and care were substantially just 
what they had been when he made the statement. 

Congress authorizes the expenditure and is responsible 
to the public. Quite naturally it was somewhat shocked 
at the idea of turning over a billion a month to a concern 
that was said on high authority to waste three hundred 
millions in spending a billion a year. So it proposed to 
appoint a joint committee to supervise war expenditures. 

And immediately it ran into the snag which has always 
kept our Government from achieving a reasonable degree 
of economy and efficiency in the expenditure of public 
money: President Wilson registered an energetic and de- 
cisive protest. Writing to Congressman Lever—for publi- 
cation—he said: ‘‘The constant supervision of executive 
action which the proposed committee contemplates would 
amount to nothing less than an assumption, on the part of 
the legislative body, of the executive work of the Adminis- 
tration.’’ In other words it would be an encroachment by 
the legislative branch of Government upon the executive 
branch—and Presidents, as heads of the executive branch, 
do not tolerate that. 

Chairman Fitzgerald upheld the President in this pro- 
test, saying: ‘“‘Before the executive department of the 
Government can initiate any policy that involves expen- 
diture it must first submit its recommendations to the 
legislative body, and authority to initiate the policy must 
be provided by legislative action. Before the policy can 
be carried into effect the Congress must determine the 
extent and character of the work by making appropriations 
therefor. When the legislative body has authorized the 
policy and provided funds to enable the policy to be car- 
ried into effect it has done all that it should do except such 
auditing or checking as may be appropriate after the 
expenditure is made. But the duty of conducting the work 
and making the expenditure is purely an executive func- 
tion.” 

Theoretically the legislative branch cannot have any- 
thing to do with the spending, because that would be an 
encroachment upon the executive branch, and the execu- 
tive branch cannot have anything to do with the appro- 
priating, because that would be an encroachment upon the 
legislative branch. And each branch is as jealous of its 
strict constitutional prerogative as a woman with a police 
record who has broken into good society is of her reputa- 
tion. 

That is the snag upon which every attempt to introduce 
order, system and economy into Government affairs has 
stuck. It is like a store in which Partner Smith does all the 
buying and Partner Jones does all the selling, and Smith 
will no more let Jones talk to him about the buying than 
Jones will let Smith talk to him about the selling. Only 
Smith & Jones would soon go into bankruptcy, whereas 
our Government has the boundless wealth of the United 
States to draw upon. 

The men who devised our Government were animated 
by an intense suspicion of government. The political ills 
with which they were best acquainted had risen through 
somebody’s attempt to abuse powers of government with 
which he was invested. They were thinking about Charles 
the First and George the Third. 

Their debates show that what they were most anxious 
about was to construct a government whose powers could 
not be abused by the persons in whose hands such powers 
lay for the time being. They argued that if the powers of 
government were divided up and set apart one from the 
other, with each part as distinct and independent as 


possible, no one person or set of persons could acquire 

enough governmental power to set up an autocracy or 

oligarchy. In a general way they reverted to the 
celebrated precedent of the Tower of Babel—a project, 
you remember, which was frustrated by visiting the work- 
men with confusion of speech so they could not work 
together. 

If your chief concern about the hired man is that he may 
steal your horse, it is well to rivet a ball and chain on his 
ankle. But if you want him to be as spry as possible in the 
hay field, the ball and chain will be inconvenient. The 
shackles which the framers put on our Government to 
keep it from stealing the horse have been excessively 
inconvenient in the matter of efficient and economical 
government operation. 

The plain fact is that the people of the United States 
nowadays care very little about the strict constitutional 
division of the powers of government. They have no more 
fear of a dictatorship than of a griffin. In twenty-five 
years there has been no session of Congress without a cry 
of alarm from some member, or several members, about 
encroachments by the executive branch upon the legis- 
lative branch. And the public is about as much impressed 
thereby as a rational adult is by an infant’s statement that 
there’s a two-headed bear behind the woodshed. 


Distrust of the Spenders 


UT people in the Government care a great deal about 

this constitutional division of powers. A member of 
Congress is naturally very jealous of the prerogatives of 
the body to which he belongs, because his own personal 
power and dignity are merely a reflection of those preroga- 
tives. Presidents will not tolerate legislative encroachment 
upon the executive branch because that lessens the weight 
of the office they hold. So, though the people care little, 
this jealousy is a vital motive in the working of govern- 
ment, and it has so far wrecked every attempt at a more 
efficient working. 

Yet it is possible—and practicable, I belieye—to achieve 
a far more efficient working without fatally lacerating 
either branch’s tender regard for its prerogatives. 

The statement may sound presumptuous in view of the 
very meager progress—or no progress—which has been 
achieved since the subject began to receive wide attention, 
which was about the time when Senator Aldrich made his 
famous statement that the Government might do its work 
quite as well and save three hundred millions a year if it 
would organize for efficient and economical operation. 

Some time after that President Taft appointed a non- 
political commission to study the working of the Govern- 
ment with a view to introducing economy and efficiency. 
The commission spent much time and labor investigating 
and made a number of reports. One voluminous report, 
dated June, 1912, gives a detailed survey of the Govern- 
ment’s plan of operation. : 

Some essentially minor details have been altered since 
then, but, with those comparatively unimportant exce 
tions, the report is still a picture of the workings of the 
Government as regards its general plan for raising and 
spending revenues. 

There are ten executive departments, each quite inde- 
pendent of every other so far as its practical workings and 
operations go. Each department contains a number of 
bureaus and offices, like the Bureau of the Census in the 
Department of Commerce, and the office of Comptroller 
of the Currency in the Treasury Department. In addition 
there are a number of independent bureaus and offices, like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The bureaus and offices in a department are to a large 
extent independent of each other as to their workings and 
operations in nearly the same way that each department 
is independent of the other departments. It is these va- 
rious divisions of the executive branch of the Government 
that do the actual spending of public money. 
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Along in the fall each bureau or office sits down and 
figures up what it wishes to spend in the next fiscal year. 
In various cases the heads of these bureaus or offices are 
political appointees who change when the Administration 
changes, or oftener, and who have had little or no experi- 
ence in administering an office such as they are now called 
upon to preside over. In practice such heads will depend 
upon a chief clerk or other subordinate who has no reason 
to care particularly whether the office is run economically 
or not. Naturally a man who is charged with a particular 
bit of Government work thinks that particular bit of work 
is very important and would like to see it amply supplied 
with funds. Probably he considers that if his bureau or 
office doesn’t get the money some other bureau or office 
will, so he might as well ask for plenty. He isn’t thinking 
about the department as a whole, still less about the Goy- 
ernment as a whole. 

The estimates of the various divisions are turned over 
to the head of the department. He is always a political 
appointee, changing when the Administration changes, or 
oftener, seldom with any practical experience in managing 
such a concern as that which he is now in charge of. He 
is thinking mostly about large questions of Administration 
policy, about his own politics or about broad policies of 
his particular department. Naturally he wants his depart- 
ment to cut as large a figure as possible. There is really 
nobody with the time, technical knowledge, experience and 
authority to take the estimates from the divisions of a given 
department and sift and codrdinate them. 

Each department having collected the estimates from 
its various divisions puts them together and sends them 
on to the Secretary of the Treasury. It appears to have 
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unlocked. I opened it and stepped in. 

“Cripes!”’ I thought to myself, ‘‘what a dark, still hole 
it is in here after hours!”’ 

Back of the glass you could see the clerks with their 
heads down by their green electric-light shades—writing. 
But no one was moving round or talking; and there was 
nobody at all in the main corridor. So I went along back, 
my heels clacking on the marble. 

“What can I do for you?” said this still-faced fellow, 
coming out from a door, bowing. 

““T want to see Mr. Billings.” 

“T’m Mr. Billings’ secretary,”’ he said, and smiled—with 
the lower half of his face only. 

“‘T’ve got to see him personally,”’ I told him. 

“T’ll see what I can do,” he said, and bowed and disap- 
peared again, and left me standing there. It was so still 
you could hear the pens scratch—those white-fingered 
clerks working on their books. I stood and watched them. 
It always looked to me like a curious way of earning your 
living—sitting there juggling figures in that still hole; 
more so, I suppose, to a man used to banging round a 
machine shop all his days. 

““Won’t you come this way?” said Billings’ secretary, 
coming back, bowing again; and he showed me ahead of 
him into a little private reception room in back, with one 
electric light going. 


“‘Won’t you sit down?” he said, and smiled that smile. 


with the lower half of his face again. ‘‘He’ll see you when 
he’s disengaged.” 

“All right,” said I. ‘‘Whenever he’s ready.” 

Then he turned on more light and bowed and went out 
again, and left me there. 

“You get on my nerves,” I said to myself, watching 
him. ‘‘ You bow too much to suit me.” 

» I was getting nervous, probably, over this game I was 
going up against—waiting in this place I wasn’t accus- 
tomed to. 

It was stiller yet in there; a small room, without any 
outside windows—fixed up regardless, with red-leather 
furniture and high-polished woodwork, and little oil paint- 
ings of sheep round the walls. 

Stiller than underground. 

I sat down and ran over that statement of the business 
I brought with me; looked at it all again to be sure, and 
sat waiting—all the time with my eye on that door in the 
shiny woodwork where Billings’ secretary had gone out. 

I sat there. Not a sound from anybody—for ten 
minutes! 

“Cripes,’”’ I thought; ‘‘he takes his time about it!’’ 

And I got up and walked round and looked at the pic- 
tures of the sheep. And watched that shiny door sideways! 

It opened once, and my man—the secretary —came back 
again. And I got up. 


been the intention to make the Secretary of the Treasury 
the overseeing fiscal officer of the Government—the budget 
maker. But since Hamilton’s time that intention has 
lapsed. In practice the secretary, in the main, only com- 
piles these various estimates, prints them in a book, and 
sends the book to the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Recently it has been the practice for the President 
to hold a Cabinet meeting for the purpose of considering 
the estimates of expenditure before they are submitted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. : 

In the first place the members of the Cabinet are the 
same men who have already sanctioned the estimates— 
that is, they are the heads of the executive departments. 
They have no more knowledge of the subject and no keener 
motive for economy when they are sitting as Cabinet mem- 
bers than when they were in their own offices. Then 
custom and etiquette have tended powerfully to make each 
department distinct. It wouldn’t be good taste for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to tell the Postmaster-General 
that his estimates were extravagant. It is of course absurd 
to suppose that the President can have the detailed infor- 
mation and the time to analyze these ponderous estimates 
and criticize them intelligently. 

When the Speaker of the House gets the book of esti- 
mates from the Secretary of the Treasury he cuts it up— 
without any action by the House and in obedience to the 
standing rules of that body—and sends the pieces round 
to various committees. Presumably the intention was 
that the House Committee on Appropriations should pass 
on all the estimates, and thus that the expenditures of the 
Government should be considered as a whole by one body. 
But that is now far from the case. The Committee on 
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“Not yet,” he said; “he’s still engaged.”” And he went 
on out, stepping softly on that Oriental rug—every hair 
in his head and thread in his clothes and muscle in his face 
just where it ought to be. 

And I went back and sat down again—picking at my 
hat band in my lap, waiting. It struck me sitting there: 
“How many other fellows must have sat here, in this still 
hole, just as I am now, waiting—and got turned down! 

“Gad,” I said to myself, ‘“what a power these still- 
faced fellows have got over you. In these banks! Just sit 
and smile, and make you wait. Forever if they want to. 
Just say they can’t see you. 

“Refuse to see you at all,’’ I said half out loud—and 
pulled out on my collar. And I got up on my feet, thinking 
of it! The sweat came right out on me. 

And I sat right down again and stayed there—watching 
that door as if I expected the devil to pop out of it. 
Fighting something you know is one thing; fighting some- 
thing back of a door, that don’t make a noise, is another. 

““Won’t you come in now?” said Billings’ secretary, 
opening the door without a sound. 

And he bowed and showed me out ahead of him, still and 
polite as an undertaker at a country funeral. And I pulled 
my coat collar down, seeing his smooth one, and followed 
down after him into Proctor Billings’ private office. 

“Come in, won’t you?” said Proctor Billings at the 
door, and held out that long cold hand of his. ‘‘Sit down!”’ 
And he smiled with the lower part of his face, like that 
secretary, without the eyes lighting up at all. 

Right over him, where he sat down at his desk, hung 
the face of old man Billings, his father, an oil painting 
taken just before he died; as like the other man as the 
two Indians on two copper cents—as I always said—and 
just as hard. Only the son was polished by his education. 

“Will you smoke a cigarette?” he said to me, and 
handed out his gold case. And I took one with his gilt 
monogram on it. 

“Now what can I do for you, Mr. Morgan?” he said, 
making that faint smile on his lips again—with just as 
much expression in those gray eyes of his as two annealed 
steel balls would have. And his face fell still again. 

“T came to see you about that check of mine,’ I told 
him. 

“What check?” he asked me. 

“That one you sent to protest—the one to Briscoe—for 
insufficient funds,”’ I went on explaining. 

Not a flicker in that face, anywhere! 

“T’m sorry,” he said finally, ‘“‘but I’m afraid you’ll have 
to tell me all about it.” 

So I did. What else was there to do? And he sat there 
watching me, listening to me, explaining still. I was doing 
all the talking; I saw that. 
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Appropriations passes on most expenditures that 
the general overhead expenses of the Government 
ington and a number of other things. But 
expenses of the Department of Agriculture, exper 
forest service and various others go to the Com 
Agriculture; river and harbor improvements , 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors; military g 
expenditures go to the war and navy committe; 
on. Ten or more separate committees handle ¢ 
priations for a given year. The Committee oy 
Affairs handles estimates for the army; but esti 
fortifications and coast defense go to the Com 
Appropriations. The last-named committee han 
appropriations than any other, but for the 7 
handling them it divides itself into various subeo 
each dealing with a particular set of subjects. 

“Tt is seldom the case,’’ says President Taft's 
sion, ‘that the appropriations for an entire s 
department are found in one appropriation }j 
considered by one committee.” 

Piecemeal is the rule throughout. The esti 
made up separately and acted on separately. 
the practically incidental moment when they cor 
in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and compiled for the printer, they are pract 
considered as a whole. 

Membership of these committees of the Hor 
the estimates are referred in severalty is constant 
ing. Each of them has a new chairman wher 
political complexion of the House changes. Mem 
out at every election. Moreover, as a rule eachn 
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made me hot. But the mad 
the more I had to go soe 
nothing at all but listening, — 

“If it had been my fault,” I said, “I woul 
strong about it. I wouldn’t feel I had just the sz 
to be here now, asking you to help us out.” 

And he nodded, listening, without the slight 
sion in his face—one way or the other, 

“T don’t see now,” I said, flaring up a second ii 
myself, ““why it was you didn’t notify us whe 
pened. Give us a chance, anyway.” z 

“Let’s find out,” said Proctor Billings, and s 
of those long white fingers on a push button. 

“Was Mr. Morgan’s check protested yesterd 
asked the man who came in—one of the tellers. 
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“Without notice to him?” f 

Ke View 

“ce Why? ” 

“They’d had their two warnings for ove 
month,” the teller said, and stood up, stiffer 
watching him—and avoiding my eyes.! 

“Ts that right?” said Billings to me. u 

“Probably it is,” said I. ‘I told you how ith 

“We've had a lot of trouble with: that ae 
Billings,” said the teller, still watching him. 
that.” 

“That’s all,” said Proctor Billings, without ai 
him. “When you go out send me in the card on 
count, please.” ( 

“Yes, sir,” said the teller, and bowed to him a 
out. And I sat there waiting. Ca 

“You see?” said Billings, asking another 

& eseasaidele : 

“That’s our rule.” 

“T see,” said I, holding back a second or ty 
would go on talking. “‘I see,’’ Isaid, when he 
“but that don’t help me any. What I’ve got 
I’m going to get out of this. These Briscoe p 
biggest creditors, giving us special accommo: 

a special agreement. There’s no telling what 
us when our check goes back to them.” 

He sat there waiting, smoking, hearing me 
the picture of his father over him, and a vase 
on his desk, all his ways and face and mar 
quiet and exactly right—and showing exac 
what he thought! ; 

“T’ve come here,”’ I said, ‘‘because you're 
in the world now that can pull us out.” ; 

“Well,” he said, “‘ what is it we can do for y 

“‘Can’t you stop that check before it gets ba 

“‘Let’s see,’ he said, and pushed a button 

“Just where is that check?” he asked thet 
came in again. ‘Could we stop it now befor 
to Briscoe & Co.?” 
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vt know. I don’t think so, But I’m not quite 


see, please.” 
ight,” the teller said. “And here’s that card of 
int you were asking for, Mr. Billings.” 
e bowed again and went out. And we two sat 
-octor Billings looking over my account, while I 
ynd at the flowers on his desk and the walls and the 
f old man Billings over him—with his cold face, 
traight lips, and his old long nose, thin as an icicle. 
-eertainly do look alike,’’ I said to myself —‘‘the 
sand mouth, the same long, thin, frozen nose”’; 
ought again of what they used to say about the 
—that when he had the nosebleed it was ice 
at came out and froze on his chin. This young 
{just like him, you could see, the same thing 
with a college education, trained in this game of 
vis face still, handling money, from the time they 
his first quarter. 
there now, motionless, reading my bank statement. 
ye you will find you can catch the thing, some- 
{ broke in finally. 
r in,” said Proctor Billings, turning to the door. 
| teller walked in again. 
500 late,” he said. ‘‘They say that it’s gone 
| The notification will get to Briscoe & Co. to- 
morning in the 
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‘ow it happened. 
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€ me, holding his 
tt off and watch- 
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1é.sn’t what they’d 
“now if I called 
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_ “hey wouldn’t 
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the wall, fighting for my life; and everything polite and still 
and smiling, without turning over one of those white hands 
of his. It made me hot to see him maneuvering, playing 
me off my feet in that game of his I didn’t know. It made 
me mad, but at the same time I saw, quick as a flash, it 
gave me the opening I was after. 

*T’ll tell you what you can advise them,” I said, staring 
into those metal eyes of his—‘‘if you want to know. Just 
this one thing: If they shut down on us now, we’re busted! 

“Naturally,” I said, going ahead, ‘“‘you’re interested 
too. Or your bank is—to the tune of a thousand dollars, 
anyhow. But it’s in your hands,” I said. ‘‘ You can let 
us go; or you can bust us—for the mistake of a fool girl 
bookkeeper—if you want to!” 

He sat looking at me, behind that mask of his. 

“But I want you to understand this,” I said, ‘before 
you doit. I want you to understand if you do, or they do, 
you'll be doing the one thing that’ll hurt yourselves most.”’ 

“Why?” he asked, speaking again finally, and sat still, 
with those polished steel eyes on me. 

“T’ll show you why,” said I. And I pulled out my 
statement of the business from my pocket. 

“You remember the bicycle business,’’ I said—‘‘ how 
much there was left of it when it tumbled?” 

He smiled, looking at me—the smile thinner than the 
edge of a knife. 
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he’s got just the neck and tail feathers—that’s all! This 
is a two-man business,” I told him. ‘‘We started it and 
made it and know it. And we’re the only ones that do. 
That business is all carried round under two hats. And 
nobody wants to make the mistake of thinking they can 
get it and set it on its feet and start it going again— without 
us. For they can’t. That’s one sure thing!” 

“Fifty thousand dollars a year!’’*he said, paying no 
more attention to that last talk of mine than if I hadn’t 
been giving it at all. 

“Yes,” said I. “Take a look at it!” 

And I handed him the statement. 

“This will show you the whole thing,” I said—‘‘what 
we’ve done, and what we’ve got, and what we’re going 
to do.” 

He ran his eye down it. 

“Who made this out for you?”’ he asked me. 
reliable?”’ 

“Tt ought to be. I got the best people in town to do 


“Ts it 


“it.” And I told him who they were. 


He glanced his eye up and down and turned the pages. 
“Would you care to let me take this?’’ he asked me. 
“Glad to,” said I. 

“Overnight?” 

“Yes, certainly. But in the meantime, what about 
getting Briscoe & Co. on the long distance?” 

“Tt’s too late to-day,” 
he said. “‘They’ll be gone 
for the night. Besides,” 
he said, and turned that 


mask of his on me again, 
talking that polite cold 
talk, ‘‘whatis there I could 
say to them—yet?”’ 

And he got up from his 
chair and stood there in 
front of his flowers, under 
the painting of the old 
man. And I got up after 
him.” That was all there 
was for me to do. 

‘““T want to say this 
thing, though, before I 
go,” said I: “‘If you do 
this, naturally we ain’t 
asking you to do it for 
nothing.” 

“T see,” he said, freez- 
ing up stiffer still. “‘ Well, 
this is scarcely the time 
to discuss that.” 

I couldsee then I hadn’t 
suited him, the way I got 
at it. 

“T’ll let you hear from 
me in the morning,” he 
said, and held out that 
long hand+and smiled 
that thin-lipped smile. 

And I went out through 
that empty private 
reception room with the 
pictures of the sheep on 

.the wall. Stiller than 
ever; alltheelectriclights 
out but one! 

““Cripes,’”’ I said to my- 
self; ‘‘what a power these 
still-faced dudes with the 
money have over you!” 

Nota word, not a flicker 
of an eyelash or a change 
of a muscle in his face to 
show where I stood. It 
was part of the game they 


it considered you, 
f. “hat would be it, 
n) t?” heasked me. 
‘obly it might,” 
4 could I tell them?” he wanted to know, while I 
“What could I say to them from this?” he said 
pd that statement of my bank account across the 
i@e 
01 at it—and laid it down! 
0 ‘we them money, don’t you?” he asked me. “‘ And 
ol} ?” he asked me. 


1 .d to him. 
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they'll want to know of me, I should imagine— 
if I call them up—is whether in my opinion 
‘it back; what the best thing is for them to do.” 

»0se so,” I answered him finally. 

could I answer them? What could I advise 

»said, “from what I know?” 

} me cold, on the face of the thing—all wrong; 

a explaining, explaining from the beginning— 
iyrong at the end. And he sitting there watching, 

E estions. He had me there with my back against 
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‘“‘What Do I Look Like to You—a Man That Would Double Cross His Best Friend —for the 


Sake of a Few Dollars? Ora Million, Either!’’ 


were trained to—these 
men that run the banks; 
these bowing men with 


“Quite well,” he said in that college-educated talk of his. 

“One pile of junk,” said I. ‘Wheels and screws and 
tubing !”’ 

“‘And crazy credits,”’ said he. 

“Well, here it is,” said I, and tapped my paper, “right 
over again! With this one difference!” 

“What?” 

“Stopped, it’s the same—a heap of junk. But going, 
it’s a fortune!” 

He said nothing at all. 

“A fortune!” I said, and slapped down the paper on his 
desk. ‘‘Fifty thousand dollars a year, next year, if it keeps 
going!” 

He reached out his hand for it. But I didn’t let it go yet. 

“And another thing,’ I said, looking him in those eyes, 
“it’s just as well to understand: This business is our busi- 
ness! And anybody that thinks he can grab it away from 
us and run it himself will find when he comes to look at it 


white fingers and fine 
clothes and masked faces. 

“He’s got me,” I said to myself, out in the twilight in 
the street—‘“‘he’s got me right in the palm of his hand. He 
can ruin me as easy as he can shut up his fingers—if he 
thinks that’ll figure out best. All he needs to do is to sit 
and watch and wait. All he’s got to do is to do nothing!” 

“What a grip they’ve got on us,” I thought, turning 
to go home. ‘‘What a great big powerful thing these 
fellows have got control of!” 


XI 


E SAT there, Pase and I, that next morning in our 
old office, he on his side and I on mine, not saying a 
word, waiting. I felt rotten. I’d hardly slept all night. 
““What do you suppose he’ll do to us, now he’s got us?” 
I asked Pasce finally, sitting there with my head in my 
hands. I had a headache over my eyes that jumped like a 
young rabbit. 
“‘T don’t know,” said Pasc, looking up. 
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He was over there at that old table he had on the other 


side of the room from me, with his old stub and envelope- 


out, working like a beaver. He’d got an idea during the 
night on an auxiliary exhaust or something, and he was 
afraid it would get away from him. 

“Tord!” I said, sitting up. ‘If the flood came it would 
still find you plugging on some improvement on a motor.” 

“That’s all I’m good for,” said Pase, wetting his pencil 
point with his lips and looking sideways at the envelope. 
“But I do expect I can make that exhaust a hundred per 
cent better than it is now.” 

“Sure!”’ I said. “Always!” 

And he went on working. 

““Cripes!’”’ I said, rolling my head in my hands. “I’d 
give my left eye to know what’s going to happen to us 


in the next twenty-four hours.” 
Fey 
4 y ‘ 


“T wish I could help you out,” 
said Pasc, looking up. ‘I wish I 
was some good to you 
inthatline. Butthere’s 
no use of pretending. I 
ain’t.” 

And I got up on my 
feet, starting walking. 

“They are a natural 
mystery to me,” said 
he—‘‘ banks and money. 
They always were.” 

“They are to most of 
us,” I said, ‘“‘except to 
those damned pale-faced 
fellows that run them.” 

“I always think, 
somehow,’’ he went 
along, “‘of a lot of little 
fine wheels, meshed in 
together, running in oil. 
Stiller’n the wheels in a 
watch. But they’re be- 
yond me!” and he went 
back at his envelope 
again, for fear he was 
forgetting something. 

“I guess you’re right,’”’ I said. ‘‘They’ve got a regular 
system—a regular machine—for extracting money from 
everybody and everything they come in contact with; 
every business in the country.” 

And right after that the telephone started ringing. 

“Yes? Hello!” said I, grabbing it. 

“Mr. Morgan?” said the voice—that pale private secre- 
tary of Billings’. 

“Yes!” 

“Mr. Billings wishes me to say he will see you at ten- 
thirty if you are at liberty?” 

“T’ll be there!” said I. 

“Thank you. Then he’ll look for you, 
than ever, and hung up. 

“At liberty!’’ I said, starting marching round again. 
“At ten-thirty! Cripes! He’s in no hurry about this 
thing! Old man Briscoe would have us dead and buried 
by the time he gets round to us.’”’ And I grabbed up my 
hat then and went out and walked the streets, until it was 
time for him to see me. 

“Good morning,”’ said Proctor Billings, when I finally 
went in, getting up cold and polite and deliberate as ever, 
with a fresh flower in his buttonhole and a new bouquet in 
the vase behind him. “Take a seat!” 

I said how-d’-do and sat down and held on to myself, 
waiting for him to start in. 

“Will you smoke a cigarette?”’ he said to me, holding 
out the gold case again. 

It was a regular part of theceremony. He always 
opened with it—like an old-fashioned meal with prayer. 

“Not now,” said I. ‘‘ Maybe later.” 

And he laid the case on the desk where I could reach it. 

“Well,” said I, starting off to talk again, in spite of 
myself, ‘“have you looked it over?” 

“oe Vesa 

“What'd you think of it?” 

“Tt’s avery interesting statement,” said Proctor Billings. 

“That’s what I thought you’d say,” I said, encouraged. 
“So now,” I said, ‘‘the bank can go ahead, can’t it, and 
straighten us out in this Briscoe thing?”’ 

“No,” said Proctor Billings. 

“No!” I said. ‘‘What do you mean? I thought you 
just said we had a wonderful statement!”’ 

““*Tnteresting’ was what I said,’’ he came back. 

“Well, interesting then. Isn’t it good enough for you to 
get us out of this?”’ 

“The bank, you mean—as a bank?” 

“Why, yes,” said I. 

ce No ! ” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be justified, from a legitimate banking 
standpoint,” he said, sending out his cigarette smoke. 
“We're speaking now about anything we might say about 
you to Briscoe & Co.?” he asked me, raising his eyebrows. 

“Yes,” said I. 


” he said, politer 
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He shook his head. ‘‘We couldn’t do it,’”’ he said, knock- 
ing off his cigarette ashes—‘‘under the circumstances.” 

I sat there for a minute, letting it soak in. And just 
then a knock came at the door—that secretary! 

“Long distance wants you.” 

“The same call?” 

“ee Voor 

“Give them the same answer. Tell them I’ll call when 
I come in.”’ 

SOY @8,, Sir.” 

There was a little fine rosebud in his buttonhole—the 
color of flesh. I kept my eye on that, waiting, while they 
were talking. 


“‘Why Shouldn’t I Have Him Up to Dinner if I Want To? I Stand by My Friends” 


“Briscoe & Co.,’”’ Billings said to me, when the man 
went out. ‘“‘They’ve been calling all the morning.” 

“Now here,” I said, stiffening up when I heard it. I 
knew it was a matter of minutes now. ‘‘ You say you can’t 
do anything !”’ 

‘“As a bank,” he said again. 

“Not even tell them about that protested check—how 
it happened?” 

“We might do that,” he said; ‘‘yes. But what good 
would that be, when old man Briscoe calls me up—as he 
evidently is doing—and asks me personally what I think 
about it; your whole situation, and what he’d better do 
about it?” 

“Well,” I said, watching him, “what will you say to 
him—now you’ve seen that statement?”’ 

“‘T wouldn’t advise him one way or the other.” 

“That’s all you’d do, huh?” getting hot again. 

“What else could I do under the circumstances? What 
would you do,” he asked, looking over at me, cooler than 
ever, “if you were in my place in this bank?” 

I didn’t say anything. 

““You wouldn’t be here now,” he said, “‘ 
wasn’t critical.” 

And my eyes fell down to his rosebud again. 

“Well,” I said finally—‘‘ what’s the answer?” 

“You’ve got to have capital!” 

“All right,”’ I said, looking him in the eye; 
don’t you loan it to us?” 

“As a bank?” 

“ec Yiesi7? 

“Because it’s not a bank’s business to, not a conserva- 
tive legitimate bank’s.”’ 

“T thought a bank’s business was loaning money?,” 

“Not to a concern without capital,’’? he came back. 
“‘Tt’s the business of somebody else to furnish ,the first 
money—the capital that takes the first risk of the enter- 
prise, and gets the profits. That’s not a bank’s business.” 

And the talk came to a stop again. 

“T don’t say,’”’ he went along, “you couldn’t find some 
banks that might do it for you—who aren’t so old- 
fashioned and conservative as we are. You might try it,’ 
he said, knocking his cigarette ashes off again, ‘“‘and see.’ 

“Try it, hell!’’ I said to myself, getting red in the face. 
“With old man Briscoe waiting now on the other end of 
that wire! 

“Let me ask you something, for a minute,” saidI. ‘You 
say I can’t get capital out of your bank or any other bank, 
legitimately. Well, where am I going to get it?” 

“The natural way,” he said, looking over at me, “ 
be to get some individual to put it in.” 

“T see,” said I, watching him. ‘Well, who? Do you 
know anybody?” 

“T can’t say that I do.” 

“Would you?” said I, keeping my eyes right on him. 
“Would you consider it yourself?’ 


if your condition 


“then why 


would 
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And I froze up waiting for him to answer, _ 

He took his time about it. 7 

“IT might, possibly,’ he said then, looking oye 
wasn’t for one thing.” 

“What’s that?” I came back like lightning, 

“T have no intention of forcing myself into th 
tion.” 

“Forcing nothing!’’ I said. “Would you consj 

“Under certain circumstances I might.” Pi 

“What are they?” 7: 

“How much money do you think you ought 1 
right now?”’ he asked me then. 

“Twenty thousand dollars.” 

ss Twenty-five might be better, 
imagine,” he said. ‘You shot 
enough—it’s safer.” 

“All right,” I said, jumpi 
after him. ‘Now what wor 
want? Hoy 
you fix it?” 

‘Ti should 
ask you ten | 
interest—in 
place,” he sa 

“All right,’ 
and I grop 
hand out for 
rette, keeping 
on him—to s 
was coming n 

“Under t 
cumstances,” 
his face as 


Control 
“Control!” 


I saw hi 
out his hand for it—that whole thing that Pa 
and I had bet our lives on—and taking it ay 

“Control?” said I, standing up. ‘Contre 
you mean to say you want us to hand over th 
majority of our company for twenty-five _ 
lars?”’ 

“Not at all,” he said. “I wouldn’t consider doi 
under present circumstances, for a minute. Sit 
please!” : 

And I sat. 

“Understand, please,” he said, still more polit 
those gray eyes of his on me, “I’m merely stating t 
conditions I would take up this matter - 
request.” . 

“Yes,” I managed to choke out of myself. 

“T wouldn’t think of investing money in your | 
now, under any condition,” he told me. “ButId 
think, a plan by which I can loan you money, with 
able safety—for this kind of private venture; and 
get it back. But to do that the one condition is tha 
absolute control of the stock—until my. debt is pa 
understand?” 


suvies;msaldyle ; 
“Ts it agreeable to you?” a 
“Ves, ” 


“Because if it isn’t we'll drop it now.” 
NGAGE IE ute} kel him. 


back.” 
“All right,’”’ I said, watching. “ And) 
“T want to be perfectly clear about 
me, looking down and talking very car = - 
go any further. This bank has conducted 
banking business in this city for a great man 
was established by my father, and was run @ 
legitimate banking lines by him. And up to 
it nor any of its officers has ever taken any of i 
by the throat and taken their business or 
away from them. 
“And this arrangement of ours will be mada 
lines—if at all. I’m telling you now the cone 
come in on. If they are not agreeable to yt 
not consider them at all.” : 
“T understand,” I said; ‘‘and it’s all 
ahead. What other condition is there?” 
“T believe,” he said, “if your company pu 


certain amount of stock. I should consider 
titled to it. To buy it—at a price.” 
“What price?” 
“Par, I should say.”’ 
“All right,” said I; “let’s say par for the - ‘ 
how much?” 
“A third.” 
“A third of the stock at par,” said I, thin king. 


La 
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‘ing me the same amount as the other two stock- 

hesaid. ‘That’s the only basis I’ll consider it on.” 

{l—all right,” I said to him. ‘How long would 

the arrangement, to run?” 

could try it for a year, first,’’ he told me, ‘‘and see 

. stand then.” 

{ said all right. 

sone thing more,” he said, ‘‘we should understand 

{ I do this it may mean a general shake-up—a 

ization—if I think your business needs it.” 

vy about the running of the shop?” I asked him. 

t’s your work—the detail. Though, of course, I 

always have the final authority—the right to act— 

y debt is paid.” 

fright,” I said. ‘“‘Go ahead! Cut down, reorganize. 

{we need it anyhow. Especially financially. We 

dclaim to know that end of the business.” 

|, [think I can be of use to you there,” said Billings. 

)ow you can,” said I. 

“now,” he said, “I’ll have this memorandum drawn 

een us, to send to you; and I’ll call up Briscoe.” 

jup. I saw it was my cue to. And he got up with 

7 polite and agreeable. 

llieve,’’ he said, “I can be of use to you in this busi- 

}, the financial end anyway. My father used to 

» went on, glancing up again at old man Billings 

head, “‘‘ A new business is like a new baby. It’s apt 

right if you can get it through its second summer.’ 

ys finances are where it’s most apt to break down. 

where I can be of some use to you, I think. I ought 

/ ought to know something about it,” he said, look- 

)gain at the painting of the old man; ‘‘I had one of 

¢ teachers in the world.”’ 

¢eheld out his long hand to me. 

Jieve you will,” said I, looking up with him at that 

¢ face upon the wall. “‘You certainly ought to!” 

uit to myself. 

) eve we ought to make a strong team,” I said, shaking 

s/‘And there’s plenty in it for all of us, you’ll find.” 

lipe so,’’ said he. 

| him standing there under his picture of his old 

th the bouquet of flowers back of him. And I 

“ut through the still reception room with the sheep 

Hon the wall—feeling better! 

e were three or four there waiting. I noticed one 

tit Iknew. That pale-faced secretary came out of 

door after I did. 

1 afew minutes now,” he said to this man, who got 
going hard on the rim of his hat—‘“‘and Mr. Billings 

le to see you.” 

hrall have to come to them,”’ I said to myself. “They 

g to come where the money is—sooner or later.’ 

e| was something in my hand, I noticed, when I got 
‘estreet. It was that gold monogrammed cigarette 

if1 to smoke, all ground up to nothing, where I’d 

steezing it. 
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HIELD us up, Pasc,’ I said, talking it over with 
n that night; ‘‘and declared himself in on us. 

sie English of it.” 

nye ,’ said Pasce, “if he gets any stock he’s going 

y val money for it—when he might have just made 

mit over.” 
“Tecan see why, in a way, too,’ I came 


back at him. ‘He’s safer putting in his 


+, 


Nose at a Good Job as a Machinist’’ 


| “The Time May Come,” I Said, ‘‘You Won’t Turn Up Your 


money this way, on a loan, where he can get it out again; 
and then buy his stock—after he sees how good it is—for 
nothing, practically. What’s par, the way we’ve got it 
capitalized now?” I said. 

“And if he wants to be crooked and take it away from 
us,” I said, ‘‘all he needs to do is to wait until he gets onto 
the ropes of the business, and then work some shenanigan 
while he has control of the thing —smash it and take it over.” 

“Why should he do that,’”’ Pase wanted to know, “‘when 
he had us in the first place?” 

“Clear enough,” I told him. ‘‘He’d know the business 
then. And at the same time he’d have the record there of 
our agreement, to show how fair and above board and 
proper he was with us.”’ ; 

“Do you know anything to prove that?”’ Pasc asked me. 

“No. I just think so on general principles.” 

“You’re too suspicious, Bill,’’ said Pase. 

“Tam with that kind of cattle,” said I. “‘That’s the way 
they get their living. They’re trained to, all the time.” 

“That ain’t the way they’ll act, in my opinion,” said he. 
“That ain’t what I think he’s likely to do here.” 

“What do you think?” I asked. 

“T don’t think so bad of him as you do,” said Pase— 
“from what I hear. I think he’s sharp. But I don’t think 
he’d cheat you outright. I think he’ll do what he thinks 
has the look of being fair and square in business.’ 

“Gad, yes—in business!”’ I said. ‘‘ Business the way his 
old man did it.” 

“He seems to think a good deal of his old man, according 
to you,” said Pase—‘‘and his reputation.” 

“Well, he’s the only one that does,” I said, “that I 
ever heard of. That’s just what he’ll do. He’ll do business 
like his old man. He’ll get you where he wants you first. 
And then he’ll be as kind and soft-hearted as an adding 
machine—an adding machine,” I said, choking up, “‘ crossed 
with a rattlesnake.” 

“A little more adding machine wouldn’t hurt us in that 
business very much,” said Pasc, ‘“‘in my opinion. If he 
starts to reorganize it the way he said he might, it won’t be 
the worst thing that could happen to us.” 

““There’s something in that, Pasc,’’ I had to admit. 
“T expect we could save a dollar that way now and then— 
if we had system. And that wouldn’t make me mad, any- 
way! And anyhow, about all we can do now is to make 
the best of things. He’s got us any way we turn.”’ 

“Tt’ll work out all right, I think,” said Pase. 

But when Billings started to work it out in detail—that 
reorganizing business—it wasn’t so agreeable to either 
Pase or me, especially when it came to cutting out our 
people we had had with us right along. 

That little bookkeeper—that Myrtle—had to go of 
course. She was done for, anyway, by that mistake. She 
never came back to the office after that thing, except to 
finish cleaning up her desk. In her place Billings put an 
experienced bookkeeper—a lean, lantern-jawed Scotchman, 
standing all day, deaf and dumb, hanging over his books, 
working and getting out statements for Billings himself to 
work on. 

Pretty soon Billings was having me over to the bank to 
talk about them—and cutting out a man here and there. 
I put up a fight once or twice, for one or two of them, but 
he wouldn’t have it. 

“That’s what ruins most businesses—making it a per- 
sonal matter. My father always told me,” he said, looking 
up again at his picture: ‘‘‘ Business isn’t friendship; it’s 
arithmetic. The multiplication table plays no favorites,’ 
he used to say, ‘and in the long run a business don’t 
either; for if it does there won’t be any business.’”’ 

So finally I went off and did what he told me. One of the 
first things he ran across, of course, was Chuck—that boy 
of Tom’s. Wehad had him on the pay roll most 
of the year, riding for us and training, ever since 
he won that first race. 

*“Who is this man?”’ Proctor Billings asked me. 
“Just what does he do?” 

Sol told him. ‘‘Heisn’t riding all the time,” I 
said. ‘But he isn’t very high-priced, compara- 
tively; and we’ve always figured it paid us well.” 

“T see,’”’ said Billings. ‘Well, I’d like 
to look into it—to see just what he does 
produce for us.” 

“T’ve looked it up,”’ he said a day or 
two later, ‘“‘and I’m pretty clear that it 
doesn’t pay. Racing has had its day as 
advertising. Heisn’t bringing his money 
back. We'll have to let him go.” 

“But we can’t let him go!”’ said I. 

“Why not?” 

‘“Why, he made us, in a way,” I said. 
And then I told him just what he’d done 
for us. 

“T see,” said Billings, thinking it over. 
“Well, I tell you what you cando: You 
can let another man go and give him a 
place inside the shop—if you want to. I 
should think it might be better for him 
than this irregular traveling round the 
country, racing.” 


’ 


And I Sat Right Down Again and Stayed There —Watch- 
ing That Door as if I Expected the Devil to Pop Out of It 


And he put it up to me to do. I never felt rottener about 
anything in my life. It didn’t mean anything to Billings, 
of course. We weren’t human beings to him, any of us; 
nothing more than cogs in the machinery—figures in a 
column. But I knew myself just how the kid would take it. 

He didn’t say a word when I was telling him about it— 
just sat there, chewing gum now and then, and looking up 
with his head down a little, with the whites showing under 
those hard blue eyes of his. I told him I was sorry, but we’d 
made up our minds we'd have to give up racing. “But I can 
give you just about as much money there—inside,”’ I said. 
“Or it will be as soon as you get started.” 

He didn’t say anything for a minute—just sat there with 
those sulky eyes on me. 

“T know how you feel about it, probably,” I told him. 
“But I'd advise you to take it. You can’t tell when this 
racing might blow up. And this here would be a steady 
thing for you—a life job if you wanted it. And I’ll be 
here—always—to look out for you.” 

“Aha?” he said, looking at me with a little crooked smile. 
“Well, I guess I won’t take it. Just as much obliged.” 

“Why not?” I came back at him. That look on his face 
made me a little sore. 

“How about you?” he said. “‘Would you want to go 
back in the shop?” 

“That ain’t the question,” I said, getting hotter. He 
had a different way with him than he used to—older and 
sulkier and more devil-may-care. “‘The question is do you 
want this job I’m offering you? It’s a good job!” said I, 
watching him. 

“Maybe,” he said. ‘‘But it’s not my job. That ain’t 
what I’m cut out for. I’m a rider, not a mechanic.” 

“All right,’”’ I said, “‘that’s your lookout.’’ He had me 
mad now—the way he said it as much as what he said 
that smart-Alec, indifferent way kids talk nowadays when 
they’re trying to show how independent they are. ‘‘The 
time may come,”’ I said, ‘‘you won’t turn up your nose at a 
good job as a machinist.” 

It was true enough, too, what I told him. But I felt 
meaner than a dog, saying it—and mad at the same time! 

“Anyway,” I said, “‘there it is. I’ve offered it to you.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” he said, starting chewing gum, 
working his jaws and looking up at me. “I can place myself 
all right. The Rajah people have been after me for six 
months—for more money than you gave me. But I turned 
them down right along. I turned them down,” he said, 
getting up. “I thought I’d take my chances and stay on 
with you here. I thought maybe you wanted me to. But 
this is different!’ 

He turned round and went out. He had changed a lot in 
a few months—grown quite a little and got a lot cockier 
and surer of himself, knocking round the country, winning 
races that way. He was a pretty wise boy by this time; 
and his success at riding had given him a swelled head. 
I didn’t care for him a whole lot. But that didn’t let me 
out from what I owed him. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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manager of the Perfection Waist 

Company, Paris and New York, 
was a bright young man with a future 
filled with all the possi- 
bilities of afreshly forged, 
well balanced jimmy. In 
his letter applying for the 
position offered by Box 
113-S in Ready-to-Wear 
a year before, Mr. Mar- 
kin had admitted in the 
first paragraph that he 
possessed personality, 
punch, purpose, and the 
ability to instill the sell- 
ing spirit. He said it in 
the same modest way two 
weeks later in the private 
office of Mr. S. P. Silver, 
president of the Perfec- 
tion Waist Company. 
His was the deprecating 
tone of the artiste giving 
due credit to his gift. 

“But what experience 
have you had in the waist 
business itself?’’ said the 
president. 

Mr. Markin assumed 
Attitude Seven—illus- 
trated on Page Twelve of 
Convincing Speech—one 
arm gracefully bent over 
the mahogany desk, the 
other forming a sweeping 
curve from shoulder to 
elbow—and said: 

“Mr. Silver, the mod- 
ern method of merchan- 
dising a product ain’t— 
isn’t—born of arudimen- 
tary knowledge of the 
product itself, butis more 
like—rather is based on 
a general knowledge of 
many products. Now 
this knowledge is ee 

“ Ain’t ——?” 

“Of course this knowledge must go to the bone an’ must 
comprise many things. F’rinstance, in a product used by 
the feminine the approach must be made ay 

“Sure it must—but where did you 

““Now personally, it is my idee that the way to success 
lays not merely along the road of merely changing your 
numbers every year, but includes a broader survey ——”’ 

““A surveyor in the waist business is ef 

Mr. Markin allowed the ghost of a teeny weeny smile to 
lighten the interview for an instant, then assumed Attitude 
Eight—‘‘ Emphasizing the Point.” In this the right hand 
became clenched, the left dropping to the knee. 

““T was referring to the world in its bigger meaning. Now 
if you will allow me to come in here and place your selling 
probl’m on a broader, scientific basis I am sure it will be 
like a draught of old wine in the veins 2 

“Anybody found with ol’ wine in their veins during 
working hours is instantly discharged,” said the president 
triumphantly. 

Another teeny weeny smile. 

“Ha, ha! Of course! Surely! But what I meant is—if 
this is all arranged we can immediately get down to real 
construct’ve effort an’ ——”’ 

Mr. Silver brought a heavy hairy hand down on his 
verdant blotter—a convincing hand. 

“But it ain’t! I wanta know first of all where you got 
any experience—if any.’ This last with almost bitter 
emphasis. ‘‘Then I wanta know where you 4 

Mr. Markin held up a pink, staying hand. 

“In that connection I refer you to the Mode Blouse 
People, for whom I traveled through New York an’ 
Pennsylvania for four years. Now Mr. Silver’’—as if the 
interview had terminated satisfactorily—‘“‘if you will have 
somebody show me to the office formerly occupied by your 
sales head I will get down to work amediately.” 

This last was in accordance with Chapter Two—“‘Always 
assume that the prospect is in a receptive mood.” 

The president stopped with his hand on the buzzer. 
New York and Pennsylvania was good territory—too good 
for a fool; besides, the young fella had a way about him. 
Maybe —hesitatingly—it was only confidence instead 
of . . . afterall,thisnewstuff . progressive. 

The hand went back to the blotter. 
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“But Adele — Miss Glaub—Stop an’ Think. You Know I Wouldn’t Allow Anything to Happen 
Between You an’ Me f'’r Anything’’ 


“You got a hellva lot of nerve,” he admired grudgingly. 

Mr. Markin qualified the praise. 

“Tt don’t take nerve to sell a man something he needs,”’ 
he explained. 

“Thanks for the favor”—dryly. 

Mr. Markin indicated by a pleasant gesture, reminiscent 
of Ballroom Hints to Beginners, that it was nothing. 

“What other experience have you had—if any?”’ Again 
the emphasis on the last two words. 

Mr. Markin was loaded for bear. 

“‘T have just finished a complete course in advertising, 
selling, sales plans and the modern psychology of merchan- 
dising; an’ when you have added to this my knowledge of the 
business—you got’’—Mr. Markin hesitated, then picked 
an adjective out of the past—‘‘you got a copper-riveted, 
bombproof cinch . . easy, like that.” 

“We ain’t playin’ any cinches, or this psychology stuff,”’ 
sneered Mr. Silver; ‘‘we areselling waists—an’’’—slowly— 
“we wanta keep on selling them.” 

Now, as has been previously remarked, Mr. Dexter 
I. Markin was a bright young men with afuture. Mr. Mar- 
kin saw that the immediate future—was not—unless he 
took off his gloves and went after this old hard-shell. This 
was a comparatively easy matter for Mr. Markin, as he 
had only to forget that he was a recent graduate of a 
thorough sales managers’ school and remember the method 
of handling Mr. Herman P. Ferkin, of the Beau Art Store, 
Franklin, Pennsylvania. 

He leaned across the verdant blotter and waved a warn- 
ing finger in the astonished face of his prospect. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Silver,’’ he admonished, ‘‘that 
just because I am wise to all the latest idees of puttin’ 
across the goods, that I ain’t hep to the waist game. Don’t 
get the idee that because my talk is polished for a fine 
educated man like you, that I don’t know how to handle 
little Miss Ginsburg with her bunch of small-town slang.” 

A smile of genuine interest twisted the corners of the 
Silver mouth and brightened the small, dark, restless eyes. 

“Don’t forget, because I started out on the modern 
method of getting by, that I don’t know when to go in 
heavy for Georgette with hand embroidery and beaded 
trimmings—an’ when to lay off. No sir!” 

Mr. Silver forgot the buzzer. 
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An’ furthermore I got a hy 
putting in an automatic sys 
mark-up whenever the silk marke 
a jump that is goin’ to net the eo 
that gets me a fir 
profit.” 

Mr. Silver by 
forth from his des} 
small box of ver 
cigars and regi; 
first, hospitality 
then reproach. 

“Why didn’t y 
all this at first ins 
waitin’ until I 4 
ready to haveyou; 
out?” he demand 

Mr. Markin a 
the corners of hi 
brown mouth to | 
two gold molars 
slowly exhaled t} 
blue ring. 

“When Iamink 
he said, ‘‘I do 
Romans does. ¥ 
walk irito the offi 
president of a com 
give him a line of t 
presidents; when 
that he is a pra 
man—why I give 
line of practical te 
does the same thir 
a change of paced 
a pitcher.” 

““Yeh?”’—uneer 

“Sure! A slow 
the outside’a the } 
then a low one—el 
A batter is just 
customer after y’s 
number—he’s eas} 

Slowly it came’ 
Silver that Mr. ] 
was a sharp youn; 

“Tell me some 
about this number 
he commanded. 

“Well” —Mr. Markin seemed to be reaching up it 
well stocked Markin mental file—‘“‘take f’rinstancea 
like Harry Wolf, of the Blouse Shop, Harrisbur 
Mr. Markin said it as if the abbreviation was p! 
able. ‘‘Now Harry he always falls for bigh C0 
know—like Kelly an’ Nile green, mustard, gold 
colors like that. Now I am the only man that he 
on sellin’ Harry year after year. Why?’ 

Mr. Silver did not know. i 

‘Simply because I didn’t sell him the stuff h 


of colored stuff that didn’t sell, because 
yourself, Mr. Silver, that they ain’t 
Harrisburg to keep on buyin’ those high colo 
Naturally, Harry he feels that the sales j 
to blame as the women. Now instead 
big-town stuff I persuade him to take 
flesh an’ white crépe de Chines an’ Geérgett 
little voiles. What’s the result?” : 

Mr. Silver did not guess. iy F 

“They are nice little models, frill collars an’ @ 
venice lace here an’ there, so they sell steady. A’ 
the season Harry thinks that there is something 
waists that makes ’em sell better—an’ if he had 0 
some high colors of me that they would be gone 

Mr. Silver nodded heavy approval. ‘a 


“Now on the other hand take the case of Mi 


Mr. Silver, there was a woman that I never coukt 
I discovered that she was a odd-lot fiend. I co 
to her a hundred times an’ said, ‘Miss Hyman 
lot of the greatest frilled Georgettes we ever had 
dozen,’ and she wouldn’t have bought a dozen. — 
went to her an’ said, ‘Miss Hyman, I got 143 Geor, 
beautiful frill collars, in white an’ peach only, thi 
have at $34.79 a dozen’—why, I sold them justt 

Mr. Markin indicated with a quick snap of ft 
manicured fingers just how fast they had 
Silver watched the operation in silent approv 
tionably this young man would go far. : 

“T tell you, Mr. Silver, that it’s watching Mme 
things like that, that we have got to instill into out 
men.” For a momentous second Mr. Markin hes! 


yspect was gazing with absorbed interest at the 
sree that was slowly shriveling under the heat 
jgar. “It’s gettin’ their number an’ then going 
vith the right line of talk! That’s the modern 
}>e that I intend to put into the Perfection boys.” 
k, tick, tick, the little bronze desk clock meas- 
e seconds while the heavy lids of Mr. Silver’s 
ed over the blackened band. Finally like a 
ask top they rolled back. 

nat’s the idea,’’ he agreed. 

a unconsciously assumed Attitude Three— 


2”—and let the right thumb slip through the 
his natty, classy, striped vest. 
*he congratulated. ‘‘Fine! Now then my first 


” 


is that we —— 


rushed headlong into minutes, minutes ticked 
io hours, hours were soon days, days fast became 
ind now there were nearly eleven of them. But 

second, no rushing hour or day was able to pass 
ietyine to the brightness and sharpness of Mr. 
Markin, sales manager of the Perfection Waist 
' Each was a glaring, commanding little poster 
acedsome new mercantiletriumph. Mr. Markin 
ining, glistening, well-groomed, classy personi- 
Jhenew era. Mr. Markin was sharp psychology 
wn spats and old-rose neckwear. 
ae purpose is piffle,”’ read the motto, neatly 
imahogany, that stood on the Markin desk in 
4° of the Markin office. Sometimes Mr. Markin 
‘for the benefit of some salesman who seemed to 
| g the female contingent. 
ith a purpose is as good as pep,” he would say. 
alittle soft stuff in business just as well as they 
there. No lady buyer is too old or too cranky to 
jt there is something about her. . . . Find out 
. . . Not too thick, though.” 
Jonably Mr. Markin was a keen student of 
jare. After he had sold Miss Ida McPherson, the 
tech buyer for the Chain Stores, Inc., the largest 
ever went out of the house Mr. Silver called 
executive office and congratulated him person- 
osing he handed Mr. Markin another cigar and 
“Honest, Markin, I believe you could nearly 
\laub, of the Mammoth Store, in Bigburg.” 
\*kin went through the figure of speech called 
, his ears. 
’shat?’’ he said. 
‘dele Glaub,”’ his boss explained, “‘is the one big 
\igburg that nobody seems to be able to sell 
“2water, of the A. & R. Waist Company, an’ once 
| Joe Block.” 
[kin got out a silver-tipped pencil. 


“Partic’lers,” he clipped crisply. 

“They ain’t none.” 

SING. 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

“How should I know? Our models are as good as 
theirs—better. Our prices are as low—maybe a little lower. 
But we can only sell her a few gross now an’ then.’”’ 

“Funny ’’—meditatively. 

“Ain’t it?’”’ agreed his superior. 

That afternoon Mr. Markin and Ferdy Frieshman, the 
Perfection salesman that made Bigburg, exchanged tele- 
grams. Mr. Markin’s wire went straight to the point: 
“Why don’t we sell the Mammoth a big order?” Friesh- 
man’s reply was equally direct: ‘‘They won’t buy any.” 

“A married man with two twins ain’t got any business 
on the road any more,” said Mr. Markin as he prepared a 
reply. It was equally terse: ‘Meet me in Bigburg— 
Reliance Hotel—24th.”’ 

Two days later Mr. Markin burst—that is, if a nifty, 
nobby, pearl-gray figure like Mr. Markin’s can be said to 
burst—into the private office of Mr. S. P. Silver. 

“Tt’s all over but the shoutin’,”’ he announced with 
Markin exuberance to the weekly copy of Ready-to-Wear 
that shielded that heavy individual. 

“Heh?” lowering the paper. 

Mr. Markin ran a triumphant hand through his sleek 
black pompadour. 

“Believe me, Mr. Silver, the Perfection Waist Company 
has been losing twenty thousand dollars’ worth of business 
a year, because they didn’t have me sooner.” 

Mr. Silver’s ‘““Yeh?”’ was noncommittal. 

“Sure! It was layin’ out there in Bigburg all the time. 
Why, it is so easy, Mr. Silver, that I ——”’ 

Mr. Silver rose halfway from his chair. ‘‘ You didn’t get 
any twenty-thousand-dollar order?” he breathed. 

“No, not exactly; but’’—Mr. Silver sat down—‘‘the 
Mammoth business is just as good as settled.” 

“You got it all fixed up?” 

Mr. Markin spoke slowly, as if explaining the meaning 
of the inner consciousness and the psychological tendencies 
of the present, to a child. 

“‘T ain’t even talked to Miss Glaub yet,” he explained. 
“T didn’t wanta after I saw Joe Block an’ got the idee. 
Say, Mr. Silver, you ain’t got no idee how it goes along 
with the talk that I have been handin’ the boys—why, if 
Frieshman didn’t have a coupla kids an’? ——” 

“T never heard,” interrupted his superior, “‘where a 
coupla kids had anything to do with the waist business.” 

“Tt ain’t the kids—it’s just the way they make a man 
feel. Now if Frieshman hadn’t been married he would 
have got the hunch. Maybe he got it an’ was afraid of it.’”’ 

“* Afraida’ what hunch?” 
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Mr. Markin filled ten seconds with merry laughter, then 
took the chair beside the desk. 

“Say, it’s funny, Mr. Silver. It’s the funniest thing I 
ever run across. Listen to this—I wouldn’t’a’ believed it 
if I didn’t see it from a distance. Say, it’s funny! Nate 
Rosewater—he’s been allowing Miss Glaub to vampire him 
into selling her waists.” 

“Vampire him?” 

““Ain’t it ascream! I ask you if you ever heard anything 
funnier? Listen: Somebody told Miss Glaub that she 
looks like this moving-picture star, Miss Beda Thara. Ha, 
ha! An’ she wears big earrings an’ black gowns. Ha, ha! 
All Rosewater had to do was look as if he was fascinated, 
an’ he got the orders. See?” 

Mr. Silver saw. ‘“‘But where do we come in?” he added. 

“We come in,” continued Mr. Markin, eyes bright with 
the joy of the smartness of it—‘‘we come in by goin’ Rose- 
water one better. I’m going to take charge of Miss Adele 
Glaub myself an’ put on a performance that will make Rose- 
water look like Eddie Foy—worse maybe. I’m going down 
to Bigburg next week an’ become so fascinated that I’m 
going to sell two gross of those Number Three Forty- 
sevens—those Georgettes with the tucked yokes an’ the 
lace-edged collars—at practically cost.” 

Disappointment showed in every curve of the many in 
the Silver executive chin. Mr. Markin hastened to continue: 

“An’ then I am goin’ down there again in about a month, 
an’ before I come back I won’t be able to resist selling two 
gross of those new voile sports blouses—the ones with the 
detachable elbow sleeves—at sixteen dollars a dozen instead 
of twenty.” 

Mr. Silver’s eyes hardened. “They ain’t any trick about 
selling waists if you want to give them away,” he observed 
bitterly to the ashes of his cigar. 

“Listen! A week before she is due to come East for her 
spring line I am going to be passing through Bigburg—an’ 
of course I can’t resist stopping off’’—almost defiantly— 
“‘an’ this time I let her have a coupla gross of those little 
figured organdies—you know, those Three Twenty-ones, 
with the plain collars and cuffs—at a bit less than cost.”’ 

Mr. Silver’s taut frame said plainly that the scheme was 
impractical—foolish—dam’ foolish. 

Again Mr. Markin’s silver tongue hastened on: 

“An’ then for the harvest! I have her convinced that all 
she has to do is look into my eyes an’ I forget prices en- 
tirely! She looks over the line and I never ask her to buy a 
waist. It is the psychology of selling, Mr. Silver; I don’t 
approach her then, a-tall. That night over a quiet little 
dinner with lotsa’ soft music I forget everything but she— 
and I sell her about eight thousand dollars’ worth of waists 
at a nice little mark-up over list price, which has gone up 
on account the high cost of making silk nowadays.” 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Notice to Subscribers 


IF YOUR COPY does not arrive promptly 
on Thursday do not assume that it has 
been lost intransit. With the terribly con- 
gested condition of the railroads at this 


time delays to the mail trains are inevi- 


table. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST does not reach you on 
Thursday wait a few days before writing 
to us. By that time it will probably be 
in your hands. 


The American Superman 


HERE are no supermen in war—or in peace—only 

fallible men and women that run good, average and 
poor. The superman with his titles, his orders, his ‘‘shining 
armor” and all the rest of his cheap camouflage is made 
after the event—about a hundred years after—by snobbish 
historians and descendants who find the superman stuff 
exceedingly useful to them in the king business. 

All good supermen are dead—the deader the better, 
though we had self-made supermen like the Kaiser—for 
this king business is just a business like the movies or 
the circus—until the war forced them to prove up in the 
open. Then all the ‘‘Me und Gott”’ firms went out of 
business. 

The so-called superman is and always has been plural. 
He is a small, tight collection of able men, headed by an 
abler man, who is the boss. And he is the boss because he 
is shrewd enough to understand that, no matter how much 
there is to a man, he spreads out too thin over large affairs. 
So he lets out his strength at usury by joining strong men 
to his fortunes. They in turn make sure that their subor- 
dinates and the rank and file are the best men available. 
So we get a Steel Trust, or a Napoleon, or a Sante Fé 
Railroad. These men make mistakes—plenty of them— 
but they don’t repeat. They do not travel the vicious 
cirele of their old blunders. They understand that no man 
can win with Old General Fuddy Duddy to execute his 
orders, and that no enthusiasm or ability can produce 
results in an office where red tape, politics and favoritism 
have desks. These are the subordinates of failure. 

The first principles of winning in war and in business 
are the same. They call for a small, tight organization at 
the top, with every man selected because he ean lick his 
weight in wildcat ideas. They call for just one question 
about everyone who is to be placed, either in Congress or 
out of it, and that is not Is he a good Democrat? or Is he 
a staunch Republican? but Is he the best man for the 
job? That is the only test that will ruthlessly eliminate 
Old General Fuddy Duddy and Partisan Politics. There 
can be no real teamwork where they are on the job. They 
are the true alien enemies that work ceaselessly, if un- 
wittingly, for Germany, even though they protest their 
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patriotism and sincerely mean it. But there is no known 
cure for a damn fool. Throw them out. 

We have an able President, and the strongest men in 
America have unselfishly put themselves at his call. Much 
has been done by them; more will be done in proportion as 
the weak men sink to their proper level and the strong 


.men rise to the top. Once we get a Steel Trust organiza- 


tion, with our business methods raised to the nth power 
by unselfish patriotism, nothing can stop us. Ina republic 
the true superman is a united and devoted people, with 
determined and consecrated leadership. 


For Doubters 


HE Kaiser can never win this war! Say he defeats 

Italy. Say he defeats France. Say he gets peace with 
Russia and has his will in the Balkans and in Poland. 
Even then his position will be relatively less strong than 
Napoleon’s once was. 

The United States, Great Britain and Japan can still 
shut him from the sea. With all the raw-material resources 
of North America and South America, Australasia, Africa 
and most of Asia to draw upon, and with command of salt 
water, they can maintain an economic blockade until the 
people of Germany set up a people’s government with 
which lasting peace can be made. 

The United States and Great Britain will never surrender 
to triumphant Prussian militarism. On the sea and in the 
air—if the very worst happens on land—they will keep up 
the fight until the basis of enduring peace appears. 


The Zone Postal Scheme 


HE country would not tolerate a sectional tariff. It 

would not dream of letting the Seaboard States levy a 
duty on trans-Mississippi wheat and bacon, while the 
trans-Mississippi States set up an import barrier against 
Seaboard boots and calico—with Minnesota erecting a 
customs wall against Louisiana sugar and Louisiana put- 
ting one up against Minnesota flour. 

To such a proposal—if anyone were crazy enough to 
make it—the unanimous answer would be: ‘‘We don’t 
want this country cut up into sections. We want the 
freest possible interchange of goods, for that tends to make 
the nation one. We remember that when Bismarck wanted 
to get the separate German states into an empire he began 
by establishing free trade among them, knowing how that 
would unify them.” 

And at this time, of all others, when the nation is 
required to put forth all its united strength against a for- 
midable foe any proposal to cut it into sections economi- 
cally would be considered monstrous. 

The second-class postal provisions of the new revenue 
bill—adopted hugger-mugger, at the last moment in secret 
conference—propose to cut the country into sections 
intellectually and to set up sectional tariff barriers against 
the interchange of ideas. 

The basis of the country’s thinking is found in what it 
reads, for almost all its information, outside of neighbor- 
hood affairs, comes to it on the printed page. Probably 
nine-tenths of what it reads is found in the newspapers and 
periodicals subject to second-class postal rates. 

The new revenue law, establishing a zone system, with 
increasing rates, lays a practically prohibitive charge upon 
long hauls for the average newspaper or magazine. Its 
sure effect will be to stop national circulation of printed 
matter and establish sectional circulation. The Pacific 
States will have one set of publications, the Mississippi 


_ States another, the South another, the East another. 


That this law will put a great many useful publications 
out of business is another question. When the publishing 
business is finally adjusted to it the country will be marked 
across with virtually prohibitive tariff barriers against the 
circulation of printed matter. 

That the country will accept such a result—at this time 
of all times—is utterly incredible. 


Postal Revenues 


ROM the beginning the United States has never raised 

revenue with a view solely to revenue. Beginning with 
Hamilton, import duties—long the mainstay of govern- 
ment finance—have never been levied simply for the 
money they would bring into the public treasury, but 
always with an ulterior view to their effect upon the na- 
tion’s industries. 

Internal revenue duties were levied mainly on alcohol 
and tobacco, because it was considered socially desirable 
to handicap the consumption of those articles. 

The new war-revenue law was framed not simply to get 
so much money, but with careful regard to the supposed 
social effects of the taxes. It would have been much 
simpler, for example, to lay a flat ten per cent or twenty 
per cent on all incomes; but Congress graded the tax, 
because it was considered socially undesirable to tax a 
poor man at the same rate as a rich one. 

From the beginning revenues have always been raised 
with careful regard to their supposed social effects. On that 


ot 


Decembe 


sound principle postal letter revenues were derj 
flat rates, applying indiscriminately to all 
country. ! 

The reason is perfectly obvious. The freest 
of information and ideas was considered desirah 
deemed a good thing for national unity that th 
New York, the man in New Orleans, the man in 
the man in San Francisco should have the easis 
of communicating with one another and the opene 
tunity to keep in touch. 

As the printed page was the great medium 
circulation of information and ideas, a flat postal 
naturally applied to second-class matter. ‘ 

Figuring—or guessing, rather—exactly how m 
it costs the Government to haul a pound of printe 
so many miles, and basing a rate on that, is entire 
the question. On that principle the Governme 
charge half a cent for carrying a letter ten bloc! 
quarters of a cent for carrying it to the suburbs, a 
Government revenues have never been raised 
principle. The social effect has always been a jp 
sideration. 


Save Coal 


L 2 

Wt NEED in the next twelve months a hundre 
tons more coal than we produced during 
twelve months. Production may be increased 
million tons. The other fifty million tons must b 

This is a war of industrial production, and th: 
coal. It is worth fabulous prices in France and Ii 
For winning the war a shovelful of coal counts! 
as a loaf of wheat bread. 

We have always burned coal extravagantly. 
and houses defective appliances and careless stol 
millions of tons. j 

A furnace or stove without proper dampers w 
twice the coal in astrong wind, with no more heat. 
cost little. Look to them. If your furnace is out 
it not. only wastes the nation’s coal, but was 
money. 

In office buildings, apartments and houses our « 
to keep up a roaring fire, and then moderate 
ture by opening the windows. Reasonably 
alone will save millions of tons. Look at thea 
worn grates or defective combustion you may 
away a lot of slightly burned fuel. 

We have got to save coal and many other thing 
simply is not enough to go round for the old f 
peace program and the new war program. 
the United States, we know, are moré than re; 
the situation demands. 

They require only intelligent, authoritative di 
to just what to do. 

The Government asked them, with specifi 
to save food; and they are doing it. The Gove 
asks them to save coal. They will do that. T! 
every requirement the war lays upon them. 


The Belgium of the Se 


WHITE book recently published by # 

Government shows that, up to October I 

had sunk over a million tons of peaceful No: 
involving the death of more than seven hu 

Most of them were sunk without warning. 
after a sinking ship had been deserted t 
turned its fire upon the lifeboats, killing m 
escaping crew. : 

In some cases not a solitary membe 
been heard from, and Norway knows of ' 
because the ship has disappeared. There is! 
the Christian policy of “sinking without tra¢ 
out in some cases and attempted in others 
doubt that that has been a Prussian policy ¥ 
neutral peaceful ships whose reported destr 
be inconvenient to Wilhelmstrasse. 

The white book says ship losses have dee 
due partly to better preventive measur 
also, partly due to vigorous action in N 
German spies, who showed their appreciati 
try’s hospitality by sending notice of the s 
wegian ships, so the U-boats could waylay 
them. 

The Norwegian press observes that 
exhibits Prussian Kultur as applied to a 
toward which the German chancellor recent 
government entertained only the friendliest 

This Norwegian white book is only one | 
Kaiser’s Belgium of the seas. Every neut 
nation has its chapter. y 

It is time, we believe, for a closer 0 
anti-Prussian world. The Allies, at this 
exercised over the question of closer mili 
with greater unity of military comman 
ingly important; but right codperation 
political and economic understanding. I 
broad non-Prussian program, which may 
tended to an international organization of th 
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the Santa Fé is the story of his 
ability and railroad states-. 
manship. In spite of his 
seventy-two years Mr. 
Ripley is still active 
outside of business as 

well as in the office, 
> \ as the snapshot be- 
low goes to prove. 


 \ Helen Taft 


O THE left 
is the new 
Dean of Bryn 
MawrCollege. 
The picture 
was taken at 
a recent May 
Day Féte in 
which Miss 
Taft was 
playing a 
part no. 
quite so dig- 
nified as her 
present réle. 
She gradu- 
ated from 
Bryn Mawr in 
1915 and since that time has been studying his- 
tory in the Yale graduate school. Miss Taft is 
one of the youngest deans in captivity and prom- 
ises to be one of the most popular. 
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jerious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Peter B. Kyne 


HE two Captains Courageous above are Peter 

B. Kyne and Stewart Edward White, the 
well-known writers, who have tem- 
porarily renounced the pen in favor of 
thesword. This picture, taken recently 
at Camp Kearny, California, shows 
them enjoying Mr.White’s latest story 
in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


William J. Neidig 
An Autobiography 


Y NAME is only mildly German, 
and I not at all. My appearance 

at times is indicated by the picture 
below. My paternal family came to 
America from Switzerland about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. I dis- 
coveredmy immediate parents in Iowa. 
I am a Stanford man, a contempo- 
rary of Herbert Hoover and Will Irwin 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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tures that can befall an incurable civilian. The 

singularity of the adventure is in no degree lessened 
by the circumstance that it seems to be happening to 
everybody these days. It has happened to me. 
Iam going to the wars. Being about to bea sol- 
dier certainly breaks into one’s mornings. Itis an 
uprooting. Really it is about the queerest, most 
revolutionary thing that could come to a man. 
You are suddenly stripped of all the garniture of 
living and all the little arrangements and fancies 
that you have gathered about you to give piquancy 
and zest to the routine of your daily work. 

The first thing that you learn is that a soldier 
is not supposed to have habits. Such things are 
purely of the civilian world. A soldier has rules 
and regulations and ordinances and orders to 
govern his wakings and risings and comings and 
goings. What he eats and when and where, when 
he shaves, when he bathes, when he has his hair 
cut, what he wears, when he works, when he plays, 
how much cover he has on his bed, when he gets up, 
when he goes to sleep, how often he is to put on clean 
socks and underclothing—all these details of his 
private life are arranged for and ordered by persons 
whom he has never seen, never heard of, and in whom 
he is not interested. Presumably these arbiters of his 
purely personal and private affairs have under the 
scheme of army organization other arbiters of greater power 
who order them, and so on, all the way back to the President 
of the United States, who is the commander in chief, and 
who has never bothered his-head, as we all know, about 
when the soldiers should put on their winter underwear. 

And then at stated intervals young men who in effect 
are perfect strangers to you come round and look at your 
toenails and minutely examine your feet. This homely 
process and detail are carried on under the power and 
authority delegated by the Constitution to the President, 
and by him through commission to the officers of the 
armed forces of the United States. It is a solemn and 
overwhelming thought to reflect, when you stand in bar- 
racks with a hundred of your fellows and look down at the 
thinning back hair of the young man, whose name you do 
not even know, who is so conscientiously inspecting your 
tender young corns and calluses—if any—that this spec- 
tacle in all its fullness traces directly back to the medita- 
tions and deliberations of The Fathers, as the makers of 
the Constitution are always called in the Senate. 


ARs BE going to the wars is one of the oddest adven- 


Getting Used to Army Discipline 


SUPPOSE it’s all right; I have no doubt it is, and that 

it is all set forth somewhere in the articles of war, but it 
is a queer start for a grown man who has managed to take 
care of himself in a sharply competitive world, to marry, 
raise a family, have a home; who has, in a manner of 
speaking, learned long ago to blow his own nose—to be 
watched over and looked after and ordered to cut his toe- 
nails on the first and third Tuesdays of each month and 
otherwise to conduct himself within the meaning of the act 
made and provided as hereinafter specified, viz., to wit: 
Do what you are told and don’t ask any questions. 

You begin to learn that the army has ways of its own, 
and that its ways are not civilian ways, pretty soon after 
you get into it. Orders that must be obeyed without ques- 
tion and without delay, telling you to do things that you 
have never done before and don’t know why you are doing 
now, always make a civilian gasp a little at first. You 
discover that to question and to seek to discover the motive 
and ultimate aim of any order that you do not under- 
stand is purely instinctive. You ask yourself quite auto- 
matically ‘‘Why should I do this?” or “Shall I do this?” 
When you have been in the army a little while you discover 
that the answer is “‘Yes.’”’ There is no other answer, so 
after a while you quit asking yourself foolish questions. 
This is what may be called ‘‘the effect of discipline.” We 
Americans are always being told that we are the most un- 
disciplined people on earth; that we do as we please and 
that a rigorously ordered life and discipline would do us 
good and make us more effective. Well, I am here to state 
that that theory and belief is now being tested out in about 
a million of us, and if after the war we don’t come in out 
of the rain it will be because there is nobody there to 
tell us to come in. 

Why am I init? Why should I want to go to the wars? 
I don’t have to go. The draft law doesn’t apply to me. 
Why should I feel impelled to offer myself to cross the 
ocean at the risk of being torpedoed and drowned, to 
squat in a wet ditch half full of muddy water, to be con- 
tinually shot at, and to eat irregularly badly served meals? 

Is it “to make the world safe for democracy”? It is 
not; for I don’t know any more than you do what that 
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phrase means. Iam not certain that 
democracy ought to be made safe. 
Let it take a chance with the rest of 
us. If it deserves to survive it will. 
Is it to give Poland autonomy or to 
erect the Jugo-Slavs into a free and 
independent state? You know it is 
not. 

I sit here at my desk writing and 
T have only to turn my head and look 
about the room to know the answer to 
my question. [aminmy home. The 
curtains are drawn. The rain is beat- 
ing heavily and steadily against the 
panes. Itisa cold, raw, wet night outside. A fire is burning 
warmly and brightly on the hearth. The room is snug and 
gay and warm. At a reading table, under the soft rays of 
a lamp, my son, much disheveled, is turning Cicero’s ora- 
tions against Catiline from the Latin into what he fondly 
imagines is English. His mother is on the other side of 
the table, reading or sewing; I can’t see which. A little 
wisp of a smile is on her face. Here are peace and content. 
Here is my home that I have worked for and sweated for, 
a place of refuge in a much-tumbled-about and disordered 
world. I am willing to squat in a ditch in France and fight 
to make that secure. I must. 

There are thousands and tens of thousands of homes 
like mine all over this broad and fertile continent. Mine is 
possible because other men have made theirs possible. 
We are all together in this thing. The peace, the freedom, 
the right to live our own lives in our own way—all these 
essentials to a happy and unrestricted development and 
life hang upon our helping one another. We are mutually 
concerned in fighting yellow fever, typhoid—any con- 
tagious disease. We make people keep their alleys clean, 
cover their garbage pails, put oil on mosquito-breeding 
ponds. We protect ourselves against bad neighbors. 
When I come right down to cases, that is why I am ready 
to get into this thing, leave my home, interrupt my pleas- 
ant occupation, reduce by four-fifths the sum of money 
on which my family must live. The Germans are bad 
neighbors. Apparently they have been proclaiming for 
years in books, pamphlets, speeches, school textbooks— 
every possible agency of publicity—that they are the 
chosen people of the world and that they intend to domi- 
nate and rule and shape the other peoples of the globe to 
their own glory and aggrandizement. The Prussians who 
run the German Empire have taught this in their schools. 
They made their own people believe it. 

Now I didn’t know anything about this. The only 
Germans I ever knew or saw anything of were fat, kindly, 
rather chuckle-headed stupid fellows who kept delicatessen 
shops or had a ‘‘place”’ on the corner. Somebody would 
say ‘‘Let’s go into the Dutchman’s place and get a glass 
of beer.’”’ That’s all I knew about Germans, and that’s 
all that anybody else I knew ever knew about them. I 
never dreamed they had it in them to be such trained, 
scientific, coldblooded, cruel, bloodthirsty, lustful, savage 
devils, and a menace to the whole world. When they came 
roaring into France through Belgium they exposed their 
hand. There never was a chance for us to keep out of it 
after that. The British saw it first because they were closer 
to it. It took us a longer time because we were so far 
away and because the whole diabolical business seemed 
so incredible. We couldn’t believe that our own homes 
were threatened. Tale after tale of horrors spread upon 
horrors have made us all see. It didn’t need the Kaiser’s 
explicit threat and promise to our ambassador at Berlin 
that he would settle our hash after he had finished with 
the Allies. 

This infamous act of German aggression has made me 
a neighbor of and united my interests with the average 
decent householder of England, France and Belgium. 
Call us what you will—the man in the street, the middle 
classes, the average citizen—anything you like. We do 
honest, productive work to earn our living, we pay taxes, 
obey the laws, build homes, marry, raise a family, live on 
friendly terms with our neighbors. We are all kin to one 
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another. Now when the German breaks out ag 
and tries to upset our whole scheme of things and. 
our homes—well, you bet the son of a gun has 
show cause. No man that keeps a dog that gue 
can get away with it in a neighborhoo 
people raise chickens. 

As a civilian and a neutral I have beer 
fighting lines in France—what they call th 
ern Front—and have talked with the Frey 
English, Scotch, Australians and Canadi 
there. They aren’t military men—goldic 
fighting men, as good as the world has ey 
duced, but not military men. But fort] 
dent of geography they might be frien 
neighbors of mine. They are decent and 
less men, outraged householders who are { 
for the things they instinctively and unthi 
cherish most and hold dearest in this world 
aren’t lying out there in mud and filth, 1 
vermin and disease and Germans, to lift t] 
from the bowed neck of the Ukrainians or to, 
the Turk of his nougat and his Straits. Not; 
it! It goes deeper than that. It goes down tot 
roots of living on this planet! These fellow, 
what they are about. Politicians and sta 
aren’t going to end this war until it is ende 
And when it is ended right politicians and sta 
will not be able to prolong it a single day to 
any political end. The case has gone to the jury, | 
upholding and sustaining those who are fighting on ¢ 
and us who are about to fight is the imperative cray 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Thereiti 
can’t get away from it. It is one of the imperishab 
of existence, as much as hunger or thirst. I agree wit 
Caperton, my neighbor. Sometimes he comes over 
house in the evenings and we talk about all these thin 
are making such a clash and noise in the world, 7 


> > 
What the Germans Wonder 


“FNHE Russians are all right,’’ says Buck. “The 

the same state of mind as the kid who has just be 
who Santa Claus is. They know they have been 
for a long time, and they aren’t quite certain i 
own minds yet about some other things. B 
settle down! When those lads learn that they: 
haircut and a shave without any harm coming t 
somebody tips ’em off about stuffing their shirt 
their pants instead of leaving ’em flapping outs 
be regular folks. Yes, sir! Give’em a chance and 
name will be Mister. You watch. Why, look ai 
What did they amount to so long as they went ab 
the streets wearing fancy bathrobes? But see wht 
pened when they took to ready-made store ¢ 
derby hats! Same way with these Russian 


got lots of Germans guessing and wondering ° 
aren’t being bunked just like the Russians wi 
The Lord knows I don’t hanker after a milit 
am not going to the wars for love of soldieri 
I like the army. To be absolutely on the 
think it’s a dull life and a narrowing one. It teach 
the virtue of obedience; but obedience is one of 
tues, in my opinion, that can be easily overdone. | 
too far it cramps your style. a 
I am going in because I see it clearly as a duty, 
shall be glad to get out just as soon as the job is 2 
it must be ended. I am willing to stay on u 
German is thoroughly taught his lesson. I have 
round with most of the fellows in my part of the ¢ 
who have been drafted or who have volunteere¢ an 
feel about it just as I do. 
Old man Hazard’s red-headed boy, who has vol 
was giving his views about the whole thing last 
the drug store. He quit clerking and started a 
and-commission business of his own two years 
is still paying for his home. Some of his frie 
he had no eall to go. They thought he ought 
his business, for of course all the trade he has 
all the connections he has made will be dl 
pieces when he gets back. But that boy is 2 
got a red-headed temperament and he’s got 
“You remember when we used to live at U 
Comb place out there on the pike, and you 
Doe, that old cesspool we had there? Well, € 
so often that cesspool had to be cleaned ow 
dirty job if ever there was one. We all usec 
when the time came round and the old man 82 
be done. But it was always done. We had to 
living on the place. Twice, when the old thin: g 
McCann boys and old man Blaisdell came ovel 
(Concluded on Page 28) 
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“‘Those products rare, this label neat— 
Both look the same to me. 
I picture a delicious treat 
hichever one I see.” 


\, 


\ 


Sia ia 


_—_— os 66 . | Py 9 
% A perfect likeness! 


Yes, you get the same effect—the same whole- 


'~ some quality and right-out-of-the-garden flavor—when you eat Campbell’ 


Vegetable Soup as if you had gathered the vegetables fresh with your own 
hands, and made them into soup in your own home kitchen. 
The same—yet even better, because no private kitchen has the advantages 
“and facilities that we possess in making 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


\ of 
af 
: 


~ 


m 


You could not gather in a day’s marketing the 
combination of choice materials from which this 
tempting soup is made. 

We use selected beef to make the stock —in- 
cluding of course, the nutritious bone-marrow. And 
in this stock we blend fifteen different vegetables 
and fragrant herbs, beside barley, rice and macaroni 
“alphabets.” 

Every ingredient is a special high-grade variety— 
large firm white potatoes, fine Jersey-grown sweet 
potatoes, big yellow Canadian rutabagas, plump red 
Chantenay carrots, Country Gentleman corn, baby 


| It is good policy to order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case 
and always have it handy. 


< Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
— Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


lima beans, small peas, Dutch cabbage and the best 
tomatoes, green okra and celery that grow. 

To these we add a touch of delicate spices and for 
flavor’s sake, a suggestion of leek, onion and sweet 
red peppers. 


A remarkably well-balanced combination this — 


appetizing, strengthening and of exceptional food- 
value. It is an extremely economical food both on 
account of its nourishing character, and because its 
use involves for you no ex- 
pense for extra materials, no 
cooking-cost, no waste. 
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Give Her! 
a Quality 
¢ln Se eP | 


Glass en ess 


Order a genuine Anchor Top 
by mail or wire, or from your 
dealer today. Accept no other. 


No Christmas or New Year’s gift 
could please a woman motorist more. 


These are the final word in clean- 
cut snappy style tops. 
ForModels 85 B-4 & 
Overlan 6 and Country Club 
e Models D34, D 35, D 44, 
Buick oe int New 1918 E44, 
E 45, E49 
Models 32 
O akl an and 34 

Our Anchor Glass-Enclosed Top will make 
a drawing room of your car. Warm in any 
weather. Electric dome light. _ 

Custom now demands closed tops all-year- 
?round. An Anchor Top will double the value of 
your car in new appearance and desirability — 
at low cost. 

Beautifully Finished. Strong, 
Light, Durable. No Overhang. 
No Squeak or Rattle. Comes 
Ready, Complete. Anyone 
Can Put on Easily and Quickly. 
Prompt deliveries are going in every direction. 


@ Glass lowered, 
orclosed,asyou 
please. Doors 
open as one. 


Very ites Style. Pleasing 
ines. Wonderful Value. 


Highest qual- 
ity coach 
building by 
experts using 
finest mate- 
rials. 


Looks exactly 
as if built on 
your car. No 
over-hang. 


Classiest Jobs Every Way in Ma- 
terials and Expert Workmanship. 


Snappy Anchor Top for Grea 
Country Club Model 90. Perfect fit 


$65 to $175 and Up 
According to Car Model 
F. O. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fully guaranteed. Perfectly safe in or- 
dering yours by mail or wire. Give name 
of car and model. $25 deposit accepted. 


DEALERS: Write for Splendid Proposition 
Anchor Top & Body Co. 


Factory Established 30 Years. 
6339 South Street, e 
Cincinnati, Ohio, FREE 
USS> Aa - Send me com- 


plete literature, prices, 
_— discounts, etc., on the Anchor 
® Top—FREE. 


[iee: Oficar = 2 75 =. 


® Say whether Dealer or Owner 


Model 


Name 
Address 
® If you enclose this with $25 deposit 
Order! = and tell us whether to ship freight 
: or express we will ship C. O. D. for balance, at once. 
© aes © Gees ¢ meee 0 
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(Concluded from Page 26) 

They weren’t particularly asked to, either, 
but they knew we were up against it, what 
with Chet having hurt his leg and the old 
man being ailing. They came over and 
helped simply because they were good neigh- 
bors. I don’t see that there’s much differ- 
ence between this war job and cleaning that 
cesspool. It’s as much our business as it is 
that of the fellows who have been at it for 
three years. We ought to help them, and 
I’m willing to do my share. That’s the way 
I feel about it.” 

There’s another angle from which to look 
at the obligation to serve. I believe in 
universal military training and service. I 
don’t know any good reason why every 
able-bodied citizen shouldn’t serve a time 
in a citizens’ army. It is as much an obliga- 
tion of citizenship as paying taxes or serv- 
ing on the jury. I don’t like to pay taxes, 
and as for serving on a petit jury I would 
rather carry a gun any time. But these 
things have to be done. Weall know it, and 
wedothem. I don’t believe in maintaining 
a large hired professional army. It costs a 
lot of money and it doesn’t suit our style 
of business. Yet I see clearly enough that 
if we don’t clean up Germany and put some 
sense in her head we'll have to maintain a 
big army. We can’t afford to take a chance 
so long as the present rulers of the Germans 
are at the head of affairs and the people 
themselves have no voice in their govern- 
ment. Wilson is dead right on that point. 
He handed it to the Pope straight. We can’t 
do business with a lot of crooks who don’t 
keep their word and who are ready to do 
any dirty trick to gain their ends. Those 
people have got to show that they are 
ready to do business on the level before 
anybody will ever trust them again. 


Almerica’s Part 


I notice that this spirit and attitude of 
mind that is permeating the National Army 


| isspreading. People who haven’t had their 


imaginations touched before begin to see 
the whole war job straight and unclouded 
when they get a chance to go to Europe. I 
wish all the members of Congress could 
spend a week in the trenches. I see in the 
papers that one of the Minnesota congress- 
men has seen the light. He went to France, 
and now he understands what thousands 
of fellows in the training camps had already 
sensed. 

“Tam now convinced,” this congressman 
says, “‘that the part America must play to 
bring the war to a successful issue is vastly 
more important than I ever had imagined. 


| Furthermore, I now see this is a war of 


peoples as well as of armies, and this makes 
it all the more evident that America’s 
wealth, resources and man power must be 
given to it. 

‘For the first time in history the British 
people are keenly alive to America and her 
people. I believe that Great Britain and 
America have been drawn more closely 
together to a better understanding in the 
past year than in any time in history. The 
part America is to play in this struggle.is, 
as leading Englishmen tell me, gigantic, 
and I believe as a result her position among 
the nations of the world will be made still 
greater.” 

Still you can’t blame some of these fel- 
lows who have been slow to see our job 
clearly. There’s been a lot of poisonous 
dope spread about through the country by 
German agents of one sort and another. 


| They have confused the minds of people: 
' good, straight, honest folks, who were so 


far away from the scene of all the trouble 


| that it was hard to make them understand 


how nearly it affected us. 

But whenever you read in any newspaper, 
whether printed in the German or the 
English language, that we should keep our 


| soldiers and our munitions and our food at 


home for our own use and protection, and 
not send them to aid the allied nations now 
fighting in France against Germany, you 
must know that the Government at Wash- 
ington has proved this to be one of the very 
lines of argument which the German war 
office has used to corrupt the sentiment of 
the American people and undermine pop- 
ular support from our own Government. 
Whenever you hear of any organized op- 
position to the draft law, and the claim 
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that it is not constitutional, you can be 
equally sure that this is exactly what our 
enemy wants the American people to be- 
lieve, and what she ‘has a thousand ways 
of planting in the public speeches and writ- 
ings of weak, foolish and disloyal Amer- 
icans. 

When you see or hear any line of talk 
that tries to build up American prejudice 
against England you can make very sure 
that it is only the influence of Germany 
trying to do her best to divide the forces 
that are arrayed against her. 

Whenever you hear any sentiment that 
hampers our war program, whether it bear 
the label of peace or politics or any other 
false label, you have a good right to suspect 
that German money and initiative are giv- 
ing it an impetus. 

We must know Germany for what she 
is—a despotic military monarchy that can 
and does plan wars of conquest and sub- 
jugation in cold blood. Already her rulers 
are publicly planning what they should do 
in the next war—how they should profit by 
their failures in this. They have no inten- 
tion of giving up their original program for 
world dominion. The peace they would 
offer at this time, whether its terms are 
victory or compromise, would only mean a 
few years of rest, a continued preparation 
and a new war of conquest and dominion. 
There can be no peace with any government 
that has not been reared upon the ashes of 
the present one! 

You may have heard people say ‘‘ Let the 
German people attend to their own form of 
government.” If the government was one 
that limited itself to running Germany this 
might be allowed, but when it wants to 
dominate the world it ceases to be a Ger- 
man question and becomes a world ques- 
tion and stays a world question until this 
spirit of world conquest is driven out. 

And because of all these things I am off 
to learn ‘‘Hay foot, straw foot, belly full 
of bean soup, Hep! Hep!” and to stand 
erect, head up, shoulders thrown back, 
chin drawn in, breathing from the dia- 
phragm, with the arms hanging naturally 
by the side, little fingers touching the 
seams of the trousers. Can’t you see me 
doing it? And me with six acres of the 
prettiest young apple trees that you ever 
saw just coming into bearing, and wonder- 
ing who’s going tospray them. But it’s got 
a done and I am going to do it of free 
will. 

There are more than a million other fel- 
lows with me in this business, but there are 
times when we all feel with Arnold von 
Winkelried, in the poem in McGuffey’s Fifth 
Reader, when he bared his breast and 
rushed upon the spears: “‘I wish this thing 
hadn’t happened.” 


WHOS WHO=-AND 
WHY 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


William J. Neidig 


and a member of the same nonfraternity; 
A.B. Palo Alto to San Francisco; editorial 
and free lance work there; later returned 
to Stanford as a utility outfielder on a fac- 
ulty baseball nine, in 1902 hitting a three- 
bagger off'the pitching of Vernon Kellogg, 
of the Belgian Relief Commission; later 
still taught at the University of Wisconsin, 
where I ultimately died of starvation. 

I am therefore the author of: 1. A life 
of David Starr Jordan, written before the 
trip to Stockholm. 2. A volume of fairly 
good verse (Macmillan), now out of print. 
3. Historical articles carrying back the 
earliest dates for American playwriting 
more than a hundred years. 4. Proof (now 
universally accepted and of which I am a 
little proud) that some of the Shakspere 
quartos bear false imprint dates. 5. Vari- 
ous short and long stories. I am also the 
inventor of an automatic typewriter end 
index for indicating the distance remaining 
to the bottom of the sheet, on which I have 
taken out a number of patents. 

My first SATURDAY EVENING Post story 
was published early in 1916. My present 
residence is Chicago; my present recrea- 
tion is riding in the surface cais. 


December 1s 


WHAT HO 
TOY TIN KEI 


Q2-OZMDU4>0: 


I, 


Oh curious, quaint little letter-men, oh : 
little Tinker Blox, 

What wonderful nursery thoughts you 
from a single Tinker-box. 

Oh spread you out, little letter-men, li 
in your ranks and say— ¢ 

‘‘What fun it must be to teach tots to 
when you make ’em think it’s play.” 


That’s just a simple — 
tion of Tinker Blox which mal 
little solemn-heads friendly with tl 
alphabet. 


The Toy Tinkers of Evanston mal 
Tinker Blox and the whole Tink 
toy-family — make them for tiny to 
and older kiddies too. The Tink 
toyshop is their playground; an 
there they keep these simple Tink 
rules, and think of them each = 
toy-making day :— 


To be toy-artists first and i 
folk afterward. 


To make toys that develop 
imaginations but never puss 
minds. 


To make toys that help 
minds think ‘‘building up,”’ an 
‘‘breaking down.’’ 


To make quainter is that a 5 al 
toys and which will never hu 
- bruise or scratch—ever. 


So the Toy Tinkers respecte i 
vite you to make ‘‘Tinker”’ the stant 
ard of your child’s toys and to bu 
the Tinker playthings—all tucked 
by the bye, into snug little box 
that are handy for the mail. 


- 


TILLY TINKER: The nursery Pavlowa who dan 
vinely and scorns winding. 7Sc. 

TINKER TOY: Builds almost anything with or t 
aname. Even W. OUT * “instructions.” 

TINKER tet You ee with pins, but it’s shi 
wins. $1.00. ' 

TINKER BLOX: Little letter-men who teach’ 
while they play. 50c. 


Your toyman smiles as you 
“Tinker’’—it will make you hap 


TOY TIN 
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UTSIDE— the lights and the miles of inviting windows 
and the holly everywhere. Inside—father and mother, all 
flushed and eager, as they talk of the small folks’ presents 

.nd the final shopping to be done that night. 


“Tf we could only make a gift that would teach some lesson 
vhen it is gone,’’ said mother. 


“A gift that would teach a habit—a good habit,’’ said father. 


“The habit of saving,’ said mother triumphantly —‘“4nd I 
now what to buy!” 


Nell, she ran for her hat without another word, and father ran 
or his own, and chuckled. He’d thought of something, too. 


de wouldn’t tell. She wouldn’t, either. 


Jut into the frosty air they went, out into the joyous streets 
srowded with happy faces, made beautiful by the spirit of Christmas. 


} é sais ; 
Tl bet you can’t think what my gift is,’’ said father. 
“IT know you can’t think what my gift is,’’ said mother. 


And they laughed like children at the very same time; for they’d 
topped right in front of a shoe store—and the secret was out! 


‘A pair of Nedlin-soled Shoes, size 3,’’ said father to the shoe- 
nan, thinking of little Jack. 


“A pair of Nedlin-soled Shoes, size 9,’’ said mother, thinking 
ima certain little girl wrapped up in dreams. . . .. . 4 


10 Nedlin Soles became ¢herr gift of the habit of saving. Have you 
wer thought of that? 


* * * 


Nedlin Soles, in addition to 
wearing far, far longer than 
nost leather soles, mean a gift 
if foot-comfort unequaled. 
vheir flexibility makes steps 
iy and resilient, cushiony 
et firm. 

Nedlin Soles mean a gift of 
vaterproofness not temporary 
nerely, but one that can never 
ve washed away. And they 
aever swell or stiffen after wet- 
ing, but hold the uppers in 
heir style and shape. 


o—longer-wearing, easier- 


| 


TRADE MARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF, 


feeling, damp-defending 
Nedlin Soles—let them be the 
universal gitt! Buy them on 
all styles of shoes. Have old 
shoes re-soled with Nedlin. 
Look for the word ‘‘Neolin” 
underneath. Without it you 
have not bought Nedlin. 


Mark that mark; stamp it on 
your memory: f[leolin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


mint 


he Sensible Christma 1s Gift 
Neolin-soled Shoes 


Copyright 1917, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


Soles 
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Fabrics: 
Fleeces 
Meltons and 
Warm-an-Lite 
Kuitted Cloths 
in a yariety of 
rich oolora and 
patterns 


There’s warmth, 


comfort and good 
style in the “R& W”’ 
Tourist Ulster. It’s a 
fine big, roomy, double- 
breasted coat; just the 
thing for winter travel, 
motoring or street wear. 


Our designer has pro- 
duced an Ulster that has 
the same grace and clean- 
cut lines that is shown in 
our single breasted models. 


The convertible collar,the 
broad sweep of skirt and 
the generous pockets offer 
featuresthatcustom-made 
garments do not excel in. 


Ask your dealer and look 
for the “R& W” label — 
it’s your protection. 


Makers of good overcoats, raincoats, 
trousers, fancy and dress waistcoats, 
smoking jackets, bathrobes, summer 
clothing, golf and automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 
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FEEDING THE FIGHTING 
MILLIONS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


One more highly important detail must 
be mastered before we can proceed with 
the operation of the supply and transport 
in the field. This detail deals with the most 
important freight that transport is called 
upon to convey. I mean, of course, food 
and its accessories. Everybody eats, there- 
fore everybody is interested in the kind and 
quantity of food that the soldier gets. We 
will halt our line of march, therefore, and 
take a look at Tommy’s larder. 

What most people do not realize is that 
Thomas Atkins is probably the best nour- 
ished soldier in the world. He is fed like 
the proverbial fighting cock. Moltke once 
said that ‘‘no army food is too expensive.” 


| This injunction, laid down by a master of 


warcraft, is followed to the letter. The sol- 
diers get the best that the market affords, 
and lots of it. Officers and men have pre- 
cisely the same ration. I have eaten at 
many a Tommies’ mess at the Front and 
behind the lines, and I have always found 
the food abundant and excellent. Indeed, 
after courting eternal indigestion with 
French war bread—it is one of the real 
horrors of war—it is always a luxury to get 
the field-baked white bread that is part of 
the British army ration. 

The soldier’s daily ration has been scien- 
tifically worked out by the best food ex- 
perts of England. In the Boer War it was 
one and one-fourth pounds of biscuit, one 
pound of fresh meat or one pound of tinned 
meat, four ounces of jam, three ounces of 
sugar, two ounces of desiccated vegetables, 
one-half ounce of tea, half an ounce of cof- 
fee, pepper and salt. This, however, was 
hermit’s fare compared with the almost in- 
finite variety of food available for the fight- 
ing man to-day, because, as you may recall, 
there are exactly 454 items on the quarter- 
master general’s list of supplies. 

At the beginning of the present war the 
Boer War ration was immediately reén- 
forced by four ounces of bacon, three ounces 
of cheese, extra tea, and one-eighth of a 
tin of condensed milk. This ration was the 
same for the men training at home and in 
France. Later a ration allowance of eight 
cents a day for each man was made to take 
the place of part of the home ration, and to 
be spent under the direction of the officers 
of units. 


Two Kinds of Ration 


Early in 1917 a very radical amendment 
was made in the ration scale in France. 
Two rations were established: One for the 
troops at the fighting front, who had to 
depend upon what is issued to them and 
who undergo severe physical hardships; 
and another, and slightly smaller, ration 
for the troops on the lines of communi- 
cation. 

Thefoodforthefighting menis practically 
the same as for the men in the rear. The 
only difference is that they get more of it. 
The fighting, or field, ration costs forty-five 
cents a day per man, while the so-called 
L. O. C. ration costs thirty-nine cents. 

Meat, of course, constitutes an impor- 
tant item in the stoking of the soldier’s 
stomach. The British Tommy is a carniv- 
orous animal and must have his beef. The 
normal daily ration for the fighting man is 
one pound of fresh or frozen meat. Three 
days out of every seven he also gets a small 
portion of the so-called M. and V. ration, 
which is meat and vegetables, cooked and 
canned. 

Four days out of seven instead of the M. 
and V. ration he gets a similar portion of 
canned pork and beans. There is also an 
allowance of four ounces of bacon, which is 
served at breakfast. 

Bread is a very important item. The 
regular daily allowance is one pound of 


fresh bread or ten ounces of biscuit. Usu- . 


ally the bread ration is so arranged as to 
include seventy-five per cent of bread and 
twenty-five per cent of biscuit. 

Other items in the normal daily allow- 
ance for the troops at the Front are: Ten 
ounces of rice; two ounces of butter— 
which is served three times a week; three 
ounces of jam; five-eighths of an ounce of 


| tea—or coffee when desired; two ounces 


of cheese; two ounces of oatmeal, three 
times a week; three ounces of sugar; one 
ounce of condensed milk; an ounce of 


| pickles, three times a week; two ounces of 


potatoes; eight ounces of fresh vegetables 
when obtainable—or two ounces of dried 
vegetables as a substitute; salt, pepper and 
mustard. As a luxury each man gets two 
ounces of smoking tobacco or cigarettes 
once a week and a box of matches three 
times during a fortnight. 

Rum is issued at the discretion of the 
general officer commanding. Its issue 
depends upon just what the troops are 
doing. In very cold weather a nip is given 
out every day, whether the men are in the 
first-line trenches or behind. Rum is 
always used, however, in that ghastly 
moment just before daybreak, when the 
troops “‘stand to” with ears, eyes and heart 
alert, waiting for the enemy attack that 
sometimes comes and sometimes does not. 
No ordeal, not even going over the top, is 
such a strain on nerves as this period of 
tense expectancy. 

The L. O. C. ration, which is also served 
to the G. H. Q. troops, is precisely the same 
as this, except that instead of a pound of 
fresh or frozen meat each day only twelve 
ounces is issued. The issue of the remaining 
items on the list is on a corresponding scale 
of reduction. 


Cosmopolitan Eating 


The ration that I have described is the 
regular issue. It has become, however, a 
sort of elastic institution, adapting itself to 
season and locality. At some-of the huge 
camps the men raise their own vegetables, 
the garden being tended by the permanent 
force. At one camp in France I saw a pig- 
sty and a rabbit warren, which enriched the 
diet and provided extra luxuries for the 
men, because some of the meat is sold to 
the natives. . 

Then, too, a so-called system of substitu- 
tion adds to the variety of Tommy’s food. 
Last summer, when bacon was scarce all 
over England, sausage, fish, rabbits and 
brawn—or chopped meat—were substi- 
tuted for the home forces. The War Office 
now controls a whole chain of sausage fac- 
tories, and a sausage issue takes the place 
of fresh meat one or two days a week in the 
field. This will mean a saving of five million 
dollars a year to the government. When I 
left France the Director of Supply was 
establishing piggeries to maintain a steady 
supply of bacon. 

Long experience with the feeding of 
soldiers has taught the food experts that 
the best way to keep men fit is to vary their 
diet as much as possible, hence the substi- 
tution is carried out to the last degree. 
Sardines or tinned herring in tomatoes or 
canned veal loaf often takes the place of 
preserved meat at the midday meal, while 
Cambridge sausage or roast sausage is used 
in lieu of bacon at breakfast. ; 

The British Tommy, unlike the French 
poilu, has two big meals a day. He has his 
bacon or tinned meat of some kind, bread 
and jam for breakfast, while at lunch he 
has stew or bully beef, potatoes, vegetables, 
and always a dessert, generally a pudding 
of some kind. His evening meal comes under 
the head of tea, and includes tea, cold meat, 
bread and jam. In the trenches supper is 
always hot. At all three meals he has his 
option of tea or coffee. These are the 
standard menus, subject always to amend- 
ment by reason of the system of substitu- 
tion that I have described. 

If the field and L. O. C. rations were the 
only food issues, the task of provision would 
be comparatively easy. But the British 
armies in France to-day are such cosmo- 


politan assemblages that the matter of diet | 


is as complicated as that of a world food 
congress recruited from all the nations of 
the universe. It results from the fact that 
when Britain sent her trumpet call through- 
out the empire all the peoples of her 
dominions came flocking to the standard. 
They represent every race under the Brit- 
ish flag, and this means that white, brown, 
yellow and black men are geared up to the 
great cause. The Brahmin, Mohammedan, 
Chinaman, Kaffir, Egyptian, Fijian, East 
Indian, West Indian and South African— 
all meet at John Bull’s mess table. With 
the exception of the East Indian Cavalry 
they are enlisted in the labor battalions. 
You have a conflict of religion, taste, 
habit and custom, and every one of these 
(Continued on Page 33) 


Luscious an 
Nourishing 


ET date-desserts, date-br 
and salads do duty frequ 

ly for foods that must be e 
served. No self-denial involved 
Dates are delicious. Dat 
nourishing. In their nativ 
dates are called ‘‘Allah’s gr 
gift,’’ meat, fruit, candy all in one 


Dromedap) 


These dates are carefully sele 
and are the best coming fro 
wonderful date gardens of Aral 
The choicést fruit from the Gar. 
den of Eden. Packed in san 
dust-proof packages, they 
you clean and luscious. — 
Dromedary Dates often in 
days of wise food economi 


Dromedary Cook Book full c 
helpful recipes, Free on Req 


THE HILLS BROTHERS 
COMPANY 
Dept. K 
375 Washington Street 
New York 


Manufacturers also 
of the famous 
Dromedary 
Cocoanut 


SALE 
EVERY WHERE 
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9 ca 

eguar 
JE regulations for the sanitary 
re of Pullman cars are as com- 
ehensive, and their enforcement 
ct, as in many of the best hos- 
(here is probably no other pub- 


4; where health and cleanliness 
ers of more conscientious care. 


modern Pullman car is well- 
2ptic. It is steel throughout; 
‘can carry in a wheelbarrow 
wood used in its construction. 
eath the green carpet is a mono- 
or. Steel and concrete cannot 
erms: and the polished surfaces 
aterior of a Pullman are easily 
in. 


/every trip skilful workers un- 
Il seats and cushions and insert 
jag nozzles of powerful vacuum 
into every cranny. Mattresses, 
and pillowsare hung in the open 

purified by the sun, the most 
of all antiseptic agencies. All 
len is removed and fresh linen 
ocked; water coolers are steril- 
yh steam; the wash rooms are 
hly cleansed with disinfectant 


fe 383 car cleaning 
Gut the country has 
| portable vacuum 


| 


ing the 


» Same Manner. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 
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All upholstery 
ts regularly 
removed from 
the cars 
for thorough 
cleaning. 


im 


Publics Health 


At frequent intervals carpets are re- 
moved and renovated and the floor 


thoroughly scrubbed. As an additional 
precaution all cars are regularly sealed 
and fumigated for a period of not less 
than three hours, after which they are 
thoroughly aired. This process is also 
ordered on any special occasions when 
it seems desirable. 


The laundering of bed linen and 
blankets is done with all the skill and 
thoroughness of the most advanced 
steam laundry practice. The smallest 
permanent stain or scorching of linen 
causes it to be discarded. Mattresses and 


all upholstery are frequently renovated, 
the contents being removed and fumi- 
gated; and pillows are treated in the 


Vacuum cleaners remove the dust 
from every corner. 


Four thousand workers are employed 
and 383 yards maintained by the Pull- 
man Company at various points through- 
out the United States, for no other 
purpose than the cleaning of the cars, 
and stocking them with fresh supplies. 


Every 8 or 9 
months every 
pillow is reno- 
vated and the 
feathers 
Sterilized. 


After sterilizing, the blankets are stretched on frames, 
dried and brushed soft by. hand. ' 


Portable vacuum cleaners make 
possible frequent and thorough 
cleaning of the cars. 
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Clear the Track for the Greatest Mileag 


That is what the United States Tire 
Company has done, 

—‘‘cleared the track’’ for the greatest 
tire mileage. 

Every obstacle of mechanical difficulty 
in manufacture, 

—every inability of skill that lies in 
the human equation, 

—every impediment in the securing of 
the right and true and tested materials 
for tire making, 


MD. MTT 


—all these have been cleared off the 
track, 

—and the result is the supreme tire 
mileage of United States Tires. 

* * * * * * 

To tell you what these obstacles, in- 
abilities and impediments were would be 
to catalog at length the past vicissitudes 
of all tire making right up to the present 
widely accepted standard of tire manu- 
facture—United States Tires. 


The United States Tire Company has 
swept these difficulties aside as com- 
pletely and irresistibly as a great railroad 


A Tire for Every 

Need af Price and 

Use— 

‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ 
‘Royal Cord’ 

“USCOums Fiain. 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 


Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 


snow plough clears the track for t 
progress of traffic to come. 


It has designed and built five types: 
tires that are masterpieces of mileage. 


—and it has been enabled to do th 
only because behind this Company we 
the vast resources of the largest rubb 
manufacturers in the world. 


* * * * * * 


Do the tires you use give you the SI 
preme mileage and service that mal 
you say ‘‘I am completely satisfied”? 


If not, try United States Tires. 


United States” 
and Tire Acces 
Have All the § 
Worth and Wea: 
Make United § 
Tires Supreme. 


] 
| 
| 
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icities, born of climate, tempera- 
ind tradition, must be met and ap- 
|. If not, the fighter or laborer is 
sfied and his efficiency is impaired. 
‘a separate and distinct ration is 
fo every one of these foreign groups. 
base supply depot exactly seventeen 
at diets are supplied. 

Indian personnel, for example, has 
m which consists of atta, which is 
‘meal; dal—a split pea; ghee, or 
—which is a substitute for butter; 
native sugar; mixed spices, fresh 
les and fresh meat. 

meat for the East Indian troops is 
d in very picturesque fashion. The 
ndian will eat only goat and sheep 
and this only when the animal is 
iecording to native rites. Near one 
British base depots in France is a 
oat and sheep farm, which is con- 
entirely for the native troops. Every 
du can see bearded and turbaned 
slitting the throats of the beasts 
juch Oriental ceremony. When the 
get their meat they. know it is not 
3, No British quartermaster would 
} try to deceive them. 

Fijians have a ration of frozen meat, 
ar, fresh vegetables, margarine or 
ther edible fat; while the Chinese 
itent with a little meat and a large 
t of rice and bread. One of the 
3 of the Chinese diet in France is nut 
entils, cheese, fresh vegetables and 
‘orm the larger part of the menu of 
‘yptian labor corps. So it goes. 
jtaste must be pandered to. It is 
ce that must be paid to keep the 
bor machine oiled and going. 

must it be forgotten in connection 
old rations that there is also a sep- 
et for the German prisoners of 
jio are technically divided into what 
(mas P. of W. companies and segre- 
51 camps surrounded by barbed-wire 
i The British have found that it is 
. actical and expedient to let the 
fa prisoners run their own mess. The 
|| daily ration of a captured Hun is 
ices of bread, six ounces of fresh or 
meat five days a week, and ten 
‘of salt-cured herrings, sprats or 
two days a week. He also gets half 
ect tea or coffee, an ounce of sugar, 
jinces of potatoes, two ounces of 
| and peas or beans, three ounces of 
“70 of oatmeal and a little jam and 
3 Recently the British have suc- 
lin making the so-called schwarzbrot, 


y This not. only makes the Boche 
i’ but saves considerable money to 
ernment. 


"he Base Supply Depot 


, too, the British issue food to the 
| Belgians, Portuguese and Amer- 
oops in some instances, and also 
«Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, or 
aacs”’ as the Tommies call them. 
n see, therefore, that with all these 
t types of rations, with the iron 
1 -the tinned emergency food that 
y aidier carries in his haversack—and 
bin ration—which is given to the 
‘or consumption while traveling on 
S’ trains—there is an immense amount 

1 to the provision of the inner man 


iinately, animals have no choice of 
od the issue of forage is a simple 
Heavy draft horses get seventeen 
‘of oats and fifteen pounds of hay 
while officers’ mounts and other 
ret twelve pounds each of oats and 
his is also the forage ration for 
“of fifteen hands and upward that 
tloyed on heavy draft work. 
) lave now seen the kinds of food that 
d beast require. You have also had 
panoramic glimpse of how it is 
srted from ship to stomach. We can 
4 ito the work of the system which 
‘Vi, checks, stores and sets it down at 
v\7 threshold of consumption. 
lips the best way to continue the 
xf with business would be to regard 
hie base supply depots as the whole- 
anches, and the - so-called detail 
‘ores, where the units on the lines 
HnUnication get their rations, as the 
fanches. Keep this distinction in 
nd it will be easier to follow the 
food events. 
will serve to begin with, be- 
System is the same for all. Let 
e the largest of all the ports of 


ls the familiar black bread of Ger- ° 
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entry in France. It specializes in supplies. 
In this particular instance the specialties 
are forage, frozen meat and flour. 

Since this port is on the Southern Line 
and therefore somewhat different in execu- 
tive organization from the Northern Line, 
it may be well to say that the ranking 
officer is technically known as the officer 
commanding base supply depot. His chief 
is an Assistant Director of Supplies, whose 
headquarters are at the main advanced 
base supply depot that he serves, and who 
in turn reports to the Director of Supply at 
General Headquarters. 

A base supply depot is simply a collec- 
tion of huge sheds, or hangars, as the 
British call them. In this particular case 
they are all near the docks, where the goods 
can be readily removed from the ship and 
immediately stacked. Formerly all the 
work of supply and transport from the 
time a supply ship reached port was done 
by the Army Service Corps. In the autumn 
of 1917 the job of unloading the vessels was 
taken over by the Director General of 
Transportation, who supervises the un- 
loading. The actual piling up of the sup- 
plies is done under the direction of the 
Department of Labor, which controls the 
many native labor battalions. But the mo- 
ment the supplies are piled up in the hangar 
they pass into the hands of the Army Serv- 
ice Corps and remain in their keeping 
until they reach the kitchen, the stable or 
the garage. 


Scientific Stacking 


As soon as a supply ship touches at a 
base depot it is caught up in the toils of a 
perfect system. First of all one of the 
duplicate invoices of cargo that accompany 
the vessel is checked up and sent back to 
the port of departure in England or Canada 
as a receipt that the goods were delivered. 
The other duplicate invoice now becomes 
the first link of an endless chain of account- 
ing that lasts until the supplies are con- 
sumed or destroyed. 

Probe into the whole base-supply system 
and you find that the motto unfurled at 
the flagpole is “‘Cut the carry!’’? Which 
means that economy of time and labor in 
the handling of the immense stores is the 
keynote of progress. Everything is bent 
toward this end. Goods are stacked up so 
that they can be counted swiftly and easily. 
For this reason every pile of hay, oats, 
flour or canned goods has hanging along- 
side what is known as a tally board. This 
board contains the letter of the shed or 
hangar—each shed has a letter—the num- 
ber of the block—every different kind of 
commodity has a block or a street, and 
every stack in that block has a number. 
Additions or withdrawals from any block or 
stack of supplies are recorded on the tally 
board and can be seen at once by the 
checkers-up. 

You could make a complete inventory of 
a base supply depot in an incredibly short 
time. 

One reason is that thestacking of supplies 
is scientifically done. In harmony with the 
perfection of detail that marks the whole 
system, the Director of Supply has prepared 
a manual for the Army Service Corps called 
TheStacking and Storing of Supplies, which 
shows with simple and comprehensive text 
and with cross-section illustrations just 
how stacks of cased goods, sacks, bales of 
hay can be piled up so as to expedite 
accounting and unpacking. From this 
you learn that there are such things as 
“‘nillar piles,’ for cases; and ‘“‘tower stack- 
ing,” which enables the supplies to be 
carried up to the roof. 

One chapter in this book shows how much 
space is required for storing and stacking 
rations for given numbers of men and 
horses. A man, for example, can look at a 
pile of boxes and see at a glance how many 
troops it will feed. 

Here, as elsewhere throughout the whole 
empire of supply and transport, absolutely 
nothing is left to chance. All supply offi- 
cers, for example, no matter where sta- 
tioned, who have the slightest contact with 
supplies must master a book entitled Fi- 
nancial, Economic and Accountancy Regu- 
lations and Departmental Instructions. 
Every detail of work is here specifically 
explained. It thus becomes the Bible of 
supply. You get the keynote of the whole 
commissariat when you find that one of the 
first paragraphs in the book is this: 


“Tn time of peace the interests of econ- 
omy, while entrusted in various degrees to 
administrative and other officers, are also 
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Fok in understanding — 
ease in bringing intoaction 
— means ease of mind in the 
protection a Savage Automatic 
gives you—constantly—always 
—surely. 

You’ll always find a Savage 
product where the service is 
the hardest. 


ety 6 
by 


SAVAGE ARMS ‘Aims 

CORPORATION as easy 
1432 SAVAGE AVENUE as pointing 
UTICA, N. Y. your finger.”’ 


Makers of high power and small 
caliber sporting rifles. 


TETHER e e et 


ARTERS 
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2 No metal 
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them by the box 


T does not matter for what writing pur- 

poses you require a pen, you will always 
find exactly the point you want, firm or 
elastic, fine or stub, in the dealer’s assort- 
ment of Esterbrook Pens. 


When your choice has been made, buy that 
particular pen by the box. You secure satis- 
faction, comfort and improved penmanship 
from always using a uniform style, etc. , of pen. 


The long-wearing smoothness of the 
Esterbrook Pens is the result of years of 
trained study and experience. First made 
by Richard Esterbrook in 1858—today it 
requires over two hundred million annually 
to supply the demand. 


Send 10c for one dozen of the most popular 
Esterbrook Pens. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
72-100 Delaware Ave. Camden, N. J. 


Lstevbrook Pens 


Send A Box 
To Your Boy 


SWEETS 


A new kind of package candy that all soldiers and 
sailors will like. Not too much daintiness, but taste- 
ful and nutritious. Contains chocolate brittle, de- 
lightful after a hard day’s hike; sour lemon drops— 
thirst-quenching while on the march; chocolate 
bricks, a sustaining confection for the trenches; also 
chocolate covered nuts and raisins, delicious and 
healthful at all times. Each piece tin-foiled to give 
proper keeping qualities. Send him a box for Christ- 
mas. Each box contains a nice post card which can 
be signed by the recipient and mailed to the sender. 


Ask your dealer. If he can’t supply you, we will send 
a package anywhere in the U. S. for 


$1.25 Prepaid 
Elmer Candy Co.,Inc., New Orleans, U.S.A. 


| safeguarded by various checks and limita- 
tions, and in particular by the total amounts 
voted by Parliament under the several 
heads of the estimates. During war, how- 
| ever, not only are these limitations to a 
' certain extent removed, but the total ex- 
penditure is on a vastly larger scale. The 
possibilities of economy open to officers are 
consequently increased, and the elimina- 
tion of waste in every branch of the Service 
becomes a matter of primary importance, 
and should be the object of particular 
concern to each individual officer.” 


Now let us see what happens at a base 
supply depot. The one I shall use for 
illustration is housed in the second largest 
hangar in the world, which is more than 
half a mile in length and over six hundred 
feet wide. It adjoins the biggest dock in 
France and is like a complete freight city 
under one roof. I have seen it when it 
contained 80,000 tons of supplies, of which 
30,000 tons were in oats, 20,000 tons in 
hay, and the rest was flour and_case goods. 

The hangar was a Babel of foreign 
tongues. You heard Kaffir boys singing as 
they carried sacks of oats from ship to 
stack; a song of the Nile came from the 
Egyptian coolies who hummed as they 
staggered under bales of hay; you caught 
the note of a sentimental German lullaby 
whistled by a prisoner of war trundling a 
truck of canned groceries. Here was a 
whole world of labor, recruited from friend 
and foe alike, and marshaled to the stu- 
pendous task of feeding the British soldier. 
| Amid an almost indescribable din and 
| what seemed to be the wildest confusion 
there was admirable control. 

The commanding officer of the depot 
sitting at his desk in a little frame office 
that is almost lost between towering ram- 
parts of food and forage is absolute master 
of the tumultuous situation. He is on his 
job at eight o’clock. At eight-thirty he has 
a conference with representatives of the 
Admiralty, the Director of Docks, the 
Director of Labor and the Director Gen- 
eral of Transportation. Thus he knows 
what cargoes are to be landed and what 
human and other machinery is to handle 
them. 

More than this, he also knows every hour 
just how his whole monster business stands, 
down to the last case of jam. How is this 
possible when from 20,000 to 30,000 tons 
of supplies arrive and depart daily and when 
all this goods is being constantly trans- 
ferred from one place to another? 


How Congestion is Avoided 


The answer is quite easy. Such a com- 
plete check is kept on every pound of in- 
coming and outgoing stuff that the O. C., 
as the Officer Commanding is called, i 
able to send his chief at the advanced 
supply depot what is called the daily stock 
wire, which tells the precise amount of 
supplies on hand and what is due to arrive 
the next day. This is achieved by balanc- 
ing receipts, as the incoming supplies are 
termed, and issues, as the outgoing com- 
modities are called. The surplus is tech- 
nically known as remains. This is obtained 
through a simple but effective process: 
Each group of commodities is in charge 
of a section officer, who renders a daily 
state of his department every night. This 
sets forth specifically the amount of food 
he has on hand the preceding night, the 
day’s receipts and issues, the transfers or 
issues for local troops, and the remains at 
the time of making the report. The sum 
of these daily states furnishes the informa- 
tion conveyed in the daily stock wire. 

The daily stock wire is necessary to the 
Deputy Director of Supplies at the ad- 
vanced base supply depot, who must know 
just how much goods he can draw on. Re- 
member at this point that the advanced 
base supply depot is the link between the 
base supply depot and the regulating 
station, where the supply trains for the 
Front are made up. If there is a sudden 
increase of troops in the field and more 
supply trains must be made up every day 
the Deputy Director of Supplies knows 
immediately that demands for more food 
can be filled at once. It is part of the per- 
fect interlocking of supply forces. 

The supplies from the base supply depot 
which I have just described—and it is 
typical of all in the Southern Line—are 
shipped in bulk; that is, in solid trains of 
bread, meat, forage, flour, gasoline or gro- 
ceries. These trains, with the exception of 
those carrying groceries, go direct to the 
regulating station. The grocery trains are 


_of shipping would be fatal. One qd; 


-gluten on the road and impair ' 


unpacked at the advanced base SU 
depot and the freight sorted out accor 
to divisional needs. ai 

One reason why there is such a const 
procession of bulk trains out of the } 
supply depot is that there must be a qi 
turnover at the ports, because yes 
are coming in every day and a congest 


hang-up might clog the supply mag 
all the way up to the first-line trene 
These bulk trains are loaded inside 
hangars. The stacks are all piled alo 
the tracks so that loading is e 
“Cut the carry” is carried out to 
degree. 

Every bulk train from any im 
base supply depot includes bread. 1 


tities. This means that the do 


These bakeries are all operated 
Service Corps men, most of thi 


are all practically alike in operatio 
in some the dough is kneaded by 
in others by machinery. The 
loaf for the troops weighs bie 


bakery is 220,000 loaves a day, r 
rations. They work day and nigh 


The Field Bakerie. 


These field bakeries are models 
duction. It takes just three hour 
flour to pass from barrel to bake 
Once baked it is stacked in bins fo: 
four hours, then sacked, weighed, 
into a freight truck and rushed o 
advanced base supply depot. The 
tracks come right into the ba 


until it is ninety-six hours old. 
time, however, is consumed in 


over the army bread as over every ( 
article that Tommy eats. 


reason for this close watch is t 
soldier’s bread, unlike the bread < 
life, must do “considerable traveling. 


tritive quality of the loaf. In oth 
the flour must be so mixed as 
sufficient gluten percentage to 
the hardship of much rough jo 
rehandling on the railroad. You 
find in these laboratories a doug 
which analyzes samples of all t 
that is mixed. 

The big fact about the field baker 
from the enormous output, is the 
dier’s bread is safeguarded by eve 
known to science. 


ery was established on the peni 
was maintained within four mil 
Turkish lines during the whole 
occupation. 

Not all the base supply depots ar 
cover—that is, housed in hanga 
principal base on the Northern 
where in one day I saw 40,000 tons of 
and 32,000 tons of hay—is an ¢ 
town, where you can wander t 
acres of supplies. Here the oats 
veyed by suction from the ho 
ships into sacks, which are § 
stacked up to a height of a hun 
They are protected from the we 
tarpaulins. 

In order to prevent spontane 
bustion among the huge mounta 
the temperature of the stacks is 
larly with thermometers fastene 
ends of long poles. These thermon 
stuck into the heart of the pil 
weeks. = 
At the base supply depots on th : 
ern Line the officer commanding 
sistant Director of Supply, beca 
bases and their advanced bases 
tically located in the same place 
regulating stations are also close 
because the armies they feed : 
nearer to the source of supply # 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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dE U. S. Food Administration appeals 
ie you to save wheat. It urges wheatless 
Jays and other wheat economies. It is to 
his end, and at the Commission’s sugges- 
that we publish facts about oats. 


b 


f 
erica has this year harvested a mam- 


ft crop of oats. Wheat has soared and 
fas soared, but oats have advanced but 
( Oats supply, in food units, 1810 calories 
und. That far exceeds wheat, and gives 


)s first place among the grain foods. 


)-food is a battery of energy. Its vim- 
cing power is proverbial. To ‘‘feel one’s 
5 signifies vitality. 


Jatmeal Bread 


os Quaker Oats 5 cups flour 

2 cups boiling water 
Pmolasses 14 tablespoon salt 
fablespoon butter or other fat 
se compressed yeast dissolved 
‘in 44 cup lukewarm water 


jl boiling water to oats and let 
#) one hour, add molasses, salt, but- 
T) fat, dissolved yeast cake and flour. 
ise until double in bulk. Knead 
Shly and shape into loaves. Put 
eased bread pans, let rise until 
in bulk and bake 45 minutes. 

3 recipe makes two loaves. 


per co te | 


wes 


ae: — SERS Barus 


E’OATS! 


Quaker Oats is a super- 
lative oat food. 
from queen grains only— 
just the rich, plump, lus- 
cious oats. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. The 
quality shows in the flavor. 


It is flaked 
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Every pound of oats you 
use, in place of wheat, 
supplies our allies an- 


other loaf of bread 


sie cee oe SET NR semana 


It is, with milk, a complete food. It supplies 
all needed elements in just the right propor- 
tion. It is rich in phosphorus and lecithin, 
brain and nerve constituents. It has the 
whole-grain vitamines. It is ideal food for 


growth. 
* cS * 


Then Nature has lavished on the oat a most 
delightful flavor. She seems to mark it as her 
favorite food. That flavor makes the oat dish 
an inviting dainty. 

It gives to bread and muffins, pancakes and 
cookies, delights which you can’t get with- 
out it. 


Measured by food value, bread and milk 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Grade Flakes 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in far 


West and South where high freights may prohibit 


There are no small in- 
sipid grains. 
over this brand has won 
first place among oat lovers. 
Yet it costs you no extra of eggs. Add Quaker Oats, to which 
It is due to yourself 
that you get it. 


price. 


For Their Sake—and Your Sake 


costs twice as much as oats. Bacon and eggs 
cost five times as much; so do steak and pota- 
toes. The average mixed diet costs four times 
as much per unit of nutrition. So each dollar 
you spend for Quaker Oats saves an average 
of $3. 


Make Quaker Oats your leading breakfast 
cereal. Make it a frequent supper dish. Mix 
Quaker Oats with your flour in bread, muffins, 
pancakes, etc. See recipes in each package. 


It means better-flavored food. It means 
better nutrition. It means patriotic wheat- 
saving, and it means economy. Thus you will 
discover some new delights, which you never 
again will miss. 


Quaker Sweetbits 
A Delicious Oat Cookie 


1 cup sugar 2 eggs 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 tablespoon butter 
21% cups uncooked Quaker Oats 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


All the world 


Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks 


baking powder has been added, and add 
vanilla. Beat whites of eggs stiff and 
add last. Drop on buttered tins with 
teaspoon, but very few on each tin, as 
they spread. Bake in slow oven. Makes 
about 65 cookies. 


MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


“The Daily Balance feature 
enables us to keep in closer 
touch with the standing of 
our customers and see haw 
they are paying: 3 

[Experience of Shymanshi & Sons, Louisville, Ky) 


j 


Why use “‘the old laborious 
method of posting with pen, ink 
and blotter” when with a book- 
keeping machine you “cut out 
errors, post items quicker than 
by hand and issue statements 
promptly without overwork?” 


Supplying THE BIG MAJORITY 
with their loose leaf ledgers, etc., 
hasgivenBaker-VawterCompany 
a rich experience. 

For impartial advice regarding the dif- ~ 
ferent makes of machines, write Dept. M, 
nearest factory: 

Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


Sales Offices in 42 Cities, Salesmen 
Everywhere 12157 


| BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY | 


Originators and Manufacturers 


LOOSE LEAF and STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT» 


Can be mounted on dining or library table or on its own 
legs or folding stand. No special room is needed. Put up or 
down in a minute. Sizes range up to 434x9 ft. (standard). 
Prices of Tables $15 up. Balls, cues, etc., free. 

Burrowes Tables are splendidly made in every particular 
and adapted to the most skillful play. The Burrowes Regis 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made. 

Burrowes Tables now on sale in many cities and towns, 

FREE TRIAL—write us for catalog (illustrated), 


containing free trial offer, prices, terms, order blanks, etc. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 819 Center Street, Portland, Me. 


Also San Francisco and Los Angeles Offices 


—recommended. by dentists; 
—given the highest award 
atthe Panama-Pacitic 
Exposition. 


OUR SPARE HOURS can be turned 
into money. Let us tell you how. Agency 
Division, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
201 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
fed on the Southern Line, where the bases 
and advanced depots are miles apart. 
We now turn from the wholesale branch 


| | of the business of war, as represented by the 


base supply depot, to the retail end, which is 
the detail issue store. Here is where the 
army becomes a shopkeeper and runs a 
miniature department store. 

The detail issue store is the place where 
the food for troops not at the Front is given 
out. This means that it supplies the whole 
Army Service Corps; the troops at the rest 
camps, where the drafts from England re- 
main for a brief interval before going to the 
Front; labor battalions; prisoners of war; 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, and 
any other persons employed on the lines of 
communication. 

These stores are always attached to the 
base or the advanced supply depots. They 
are literally what the word implies—stores, 
with counters, shelves for goods, bins for 
vegetables, and a fresh-meat department 
presided over by men who were butchers in 
civil life. The establishments have regular 
hours for doing business, the usual time of 
issue being during the forenoon when the 
men from the unit, generally a quarter- 
master’s detail, come with their sacks if a 
small force is to be fed, or with motor 
trucks if the camp is large, for supplies for 
the next day. 

Let us see how this works. Assume that 
one hundred men of the Army Service Corps 
attached to a base depot need food for 
Wednesday. A corporal and a detail of pri- 
vates come the day before in a motor truck 
to the detail issue store with what is called 
an indent for rations. This is a printed 
form used throughout the British armies 
constituting a formal demand for supplies. 
It contains the name of the unit, its loca- 
tion, the number of rations required, the 
specific list of troops, officers and men to be 
fed, the kind of animals employed, the fuel 
and light required, and rum and tobacco 
needed. 


The corporal hands the indent to the, 


chief issuing clerk, who details one or more 
men, as the quantity requires, to assemble 
the supplies. The indent for rations is is- 
sued in duplicate. One of these is signed by 
the issuing clerk and is returned to the unit 
as a voucher; the other, signed by the re- 
ceiving soldier, becomes the store’s memo- 
randum of issue. 

When the unit to be supplied is very 
large the indent is handed in the day be- 
fore, and the supplies assembled during the 
afternoon. When the corporal and his de- 
tail come the next morning he merely gives 
the name of the unit and everything is 
ready for him. 

These detail issue stores vary in size and 
scope. Some issue to only fifty men, while 
others carry rations for sixty thousand. 
One detail in connection with them is of 
unique interest: Since all the stores carry 
rum in stock it is necessary to protect it 
from the ever-present thirst of the soldier. 
The cases of rum are never marked with 
the name of their real contents. They are 
stamped with a secret mark, which is 
changed from time to time and known only 
to the officers and sergeants in charge. 


Standard Pack Trains 


We are ready to start on the first lap of 
the journey of the food to the Front. Our 
objective point is the advanced base supply 
depot. Behind us at the base ports we have 
left the din of the docks, the bustle of un- 
loading, the spectacle of the busy hangar— 
the whole humming round of packing and 
unpacking. As we go forward into the do- 
main [of distribution we find that with 
army supplies life is just one repacking 
after another. But every cycle of it has 
such a definite place in a definite system 
that no time or labor is lost. 

An advanced base supply depot is the 
place where the bulk trains are unloaded 
and the freight reloaded into sectional 
trains that go on to the Front to supply the 
armies in action. The unit of supply for dis- 
tribution to the Front is a division, which 
at full strength is 20,000 men and 5800 
horses. This is why the trains that go up to 
the fighting line are called standard divi- 
sional pack trains. Each train carries 
enough food to supply two complete divi- 
sions for a day. The average number of 


trains loaded daily at an advanced depot is - 


twenty-one, which means that the normal 
establishment sends up food every twenty- 
four. hours for 840,000 men. During the 
temporary breakdown of one of the north- 
ern ports a certain advanced base supply 
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depot had to take over the work of another 
similar station, and for two months it fed 
1,300,000 men every day. 

You cannot explain the work of an 
advanced base supply depot, however, with- 
out also explaining the functions of a regu- 
lating station. These two establishments 
are affinities. One is absolutely necessary 
to the other. The reason is that the divi- 
sional pack trains are made up only in part 
at the advanced base supply depots— 
where the groceries are packed—and are 
completed at the regulating station, where, 
as you have already seen, the bulk gasoline, 
forage, fuel and meat trains arrive direct 
from the base supply depot. Each bulk 
train contributes its quota to the divisional 
pack train. When the latter leaves the regu- 
lating station it has its full authorized 
quantity of supplies for the two divisions 
it feeds. This means that it carries food of 
all kinds, including meat, fuel, forage, gaso- 
line, medical comforts, small ordnance 
stores, disinfectants and a postal car, be- 
cause letters are almost as welcome as 
things to eat. 


Details of Operating 


The moment you touch trains you en- 
counter another one of the compact organi- 
zations whose work helps to make up the 
sum total of army supply in France. With- 
out adequate steam transportation facili- 
ties nothing could be accomplished. The 
British have had to take over, reorganize 
and regalvanize the whole railway system 
of Northern France. All operations are 
under the control of a Director General of 
Transportation—General W. A. Nash—a 
seasoned railroad man, who has under him 
an army of trained railroad men from all 
parts of the empire. This organization was 
literally put on the map by that remarkable 
individual, Sir Eric Geddes, who has become 
England’s handy man for all jobs and who 
is now First Lord of the Admiralty. 

From a chateau at G. H. Q. General 
Nash runs the trains from base to railhead. 
All the lines are subject to army control. 
It is just as if the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania, the Reading, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Erie and the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford had all been mo- 
bilized for army work and were under the 
direction of the War Department at Wash- 
ington. In order to haul the immense quan- 
tity of supplies hundreds of engines have 
been brought over from England and Can- 
ada. They are all marked “R. O. D.”’— 
which means Railroad Operating Depart- 
ment. Thousands of freight cars have been 
commandeered from every line in England. 
They are stamped ‘‘W. D.’”’—which means 
War Department; and they also show a 
white arrow, which is the symbol through- 
out the war zone of that mighty organiza- 
tion. 

Some notion of the scope of army railway 
operations in France is obtained when I say 
that the average daily number of trains op- 
erated is 220 and that the number of loaded 
cars conveyed each week is more than 
35,000. These are standard-gauge trains. 
The British Government also operates hun- 
dreds of miles of so-called light or narrow- 
gauge railways, which often run almost up 
to the trenches. They carry food, ammuni- 
tion, engineers’ stores, broken stone and 
other material for road making, and trench 
supports, both wood and iron. 

The system in operation at an advanced 
base supply depot is a model of time-and- 
labor saving. All goods are loaded and un- 
loaded on what we would call a freight shed 
flanked by railway tracks. The incoming 
bulk train stops on the track outside the 
shed and its groceries are loaded onto the 
platform, where each kind of commodity 
has a section or block which is numbered. 
Each block holds thirty days’ supply of 
that particular commodity for one division. 
Let us say that the sugar block, for exam- 
ple, is Number Six. All cars loaded with 
sugar therefore are stopped opposite this 
block. 

On the other side of the platform are the 
empty freight cars of the divisional pack 
train. Its sugar car is put alongside Block 
Six. Thus only two operations are required 
to unload the sugar from the bulk train and 
get it into the sugar car of the divisional 
pack train. The same is followed with all 
commodities. 

Perishable supplies are kept in the shed. 


- Just beyond the tracks where the bulk 


train unloads is a huge open platform where 
nonperishable goods like canned goods are 
kept. These are unloaded in bulk and piled 
up innumbered blocks. The performance at 
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the shed is repeated here—that is, cars 
matched to blocks. It would be diffiey] 
find anywhere a system simpler than 
one I have here tried to explain. ' 
Each train has a loading officer, who 
each morning a long form filled out , 
the necessary articles to be packed, 4 
the train is loaded he signs the form, wh 
is checked in turn by a checking officer 
it becomes part of the permanent recor; 
the transaction. At the advanced base 
ply depot each division supplied get 
number. Ifa train steams out with 8 01 
trucks it means that this is the numbe 
the division whose food it carries. Wh 
gets to the regulating station a co 
ing group of freight cars bearing this s; 
number is switched on behind and the d 
sional pack train, now complete, 
the line to the railhead. e. 
With this divisional pack train goe 
series of waybills. One of these is signed 
the railhead supply officer, who send 
back to the advanced base supply depo 
a receipt for the goods. Another duplic 
is kept by him for his stock records. §ti 
third remains behind at the depot, _ 
Go to a regulating station—it may 
five or thirty miles from the advan 
supply depot—and you will find yo 
a maze of ceaseless traffic. Day ai 
scores of trains come and go, ha 
nervous puffy engines. On the net 
tracks—called the triage—everythi 
to be in confusion, but as a ma ( 
is all part of a perfectly attun 
At every regulating station th 
manager sits at his desk with a hug 
board before him on which every ir 
and outgoing train is marked. Th 
may wear the uniform of a captain 
it is purely a temporary rank. Be 
war he was an operating official 
London and Northwestern or th 
eastern or some other great English 
He knows his job. a 
At these stations trains are litera 
lated—hence the title. Every ti 
ager in charge keeps what he cal 
minus books. If an extra sugar 0! 
meat or gasoline car comes up it. 
tered in the plus book. If by any dl 
sectional pack train arrives w 
short it is recorded in the m 
What is more important, the gar 
train is filled—and without dela; 
the extra loaded cars that are ke 
is known as the surplus track. _ 
A complete set of divisional p 
handled every twenty-four ho 
by this that commencing at 
evening the battalions of trains 
steam away from the regulation st 
to the railhead, where they are s 
to arrive at dawn. Just as soon as 6 
of these trains leaves the station 
installment of trains begins to a 
an endless round of traffic. 


Railhead Reserves 


No train returns from railhead ei 
brings back clothing, shoes, guns, 
tion and engineering stores to bh 
or renewed. ( 

When you reach the railhead 
the zone of the armies. You 
far as the railway dares to go. 
one divisional pack train has arri 
destination to be met by an a 
shells and smashed to bits. From 
on you are up against danger 
the whole system of subsistence is 
to a hundred hazards. 3 

Yet despite every difficulty thi 
the lines of food communicatior 
counting and supervision go right 
railhead supply officer keeps a da 
sheet upon which he enters the 
receives from the divisional pack t 
deducts the issues that he makes. 

The railhead may be the shatt 
way station of a ruined French to 
improvised open-air freight yard. 
rail follows the advancing armi 
the scene of a bloody battle 
may be an important railway dist 
point the next. 

At the railhead a reserve is kept 
to meet emergencies. Whereve 
the whole scheme of British supp 
the reserve, which is the bulwa 
breakdown in transport. This 
serve is renewed every month, bee 
of the goods are likely to spoil. — 
under canvas which is heavily car 

The active supplies which arti 
morning are loaded into squadro 
tor trucks technically called the ¢ 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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INSIST ON THIS TRADE 


OTHER could select nothing for her dear ones 
more in accord with the need of the times than 


genuine Lee Union-Alls. 


The Most Practical of 
War Time Xmas Gifts 


, se” ~ 
—the suit that conserves clothing, cuts wer 
down the monthly bills and so thoroughly ee é 
fulfills every requirement of work or play. {| sé" : 

Insist on the Lee—there is no other id 


Union-All. 


Men’s sizes, 34 to 44 chest, $3.50 } 
Youths’ sizes, 12 to 16 years, . . 2.75 
BOYSESIZES, (MOLEL NeEAhSs came eS 
Child sisizes, 2to OV ears, «ete me eels 75 


THE H.D. LEE MERCANTILE CO. 


—FACTORIES AT— 
Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kas., 
Salina, Kas., South Bend, Ind. 
Trenton, N. J. 


¥ 
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HOUGH every loca. 

may have its typical m 
of travel, there is one sery 
which is adaptable to a1 
road, in all seasons. Such 
universal service Firest 
Tires give. 


The materials and structura 
‘methods in Firestone Suj 
Cord Tires exactly pro 
for strength with flexib 
They successfully resist st 
bruise, yield 8,000 to 15,000 
miles and save fuel, two to 
five miles more per gallon 


Less road resistance, emai 
er riding, longer life to 
the car; these are the facts 
of every-day service with 


i 


Firestone Super Cords. _ ; 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Jontinued from Page 36) 
umn, which hauls the supplies to 
ng point. Now you encounter 


etually delivered to the fighting 
| conveyed by the divisional train, 
horse transport. A divisional 
sists of 455 men, 375 animals and 


as. 
‘he horse transport you get the 
sxctacular contact with the firing 
y and night it is almost con- 
der fire. A German gunner would 
t a food column than a trench, be- 
‘vorks a greater hardship. I have 
roads strewn with the débris of 
upply wagons and black with the 
dead horses. More than 200,000 
ve been killed in France alonesince 


charge by the battalion quarter- 
ho divides it into five lots, one for 
‘ters and one for each of the four 
s. In the company the quarter- 
yrgeant puts it up in sacks and 
) carrying parties, who convey it 
nches. 

‘anner of cooking depends upen 
; of fighting. The food is some- 
»ked behind the lines and carried 
izht by hand in dixies, or large 
yainers. It may be cooked in the 
! zation trench or in the front trench 


| 

jain essential is that the horse 

) delivers the supplies to the bat- 

¢d the unit must do the rest as the 

snce of war dictates. 

4: a journey last autumn from a 
to the trenches. It was in the 

ey that British valor has glori- 


rgs have been fought and won 
ig began his victorious onward 
Jn either side flowed the rivers 
i have imperishable names, for the 
d the Somme are part of the 
‘1 sacrifice of the great struggle. 


! 
The Daily Estimates 


raths before I had seen that same 
jute with snow, yet blazing with 
bead mighty armies were locked in 
\truggle. The hillsides were gashed 
(ches, the roads blocked with am- 
convoys. Everything was dedi- 
(lestruction. 
ti went back the British advance 
{this one-time battle ground far 
.Where the big guns had roared 
\i refilling point. Not many miles 
Ir, in the little city that vies with 
i the theater of heroic endeavor, 
1d had been established in the 
(Tailway station.. Motor trucks 
id up at the platform for their 
i lies; mountains of forage towered 
Dolic square, now a mass of wreck- 
the ruins of the houses where once 
ms smoked and lived their un- 
ives Royal Engineers were rearing 
}) protect the supply horses from 
“; of the winter so near at hand. 
lunity of supply had suddenly 
) amid a wanton waste. There 
t suggestion of close proximity to 
— of the far-away guns, but 


ley beyond was a flower garden. 
t wed hillsides blazed with poppies; 
ioles were rippling pools of yellow 
Molant. Nature had “‘come back.” 
fmen sleeping in the graves by the 
1 would never return. 

mn to practical details, the ques- 
laverage man would ask at this 
| How does the advanced base 
pot or the railhead supply officer 
h ung point officer know just how 
d and fuel to carry? With shells 
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shrieking all over the place, an excess sup- 
ply would invite unnecessary loss. Again, 
no chances can be taken in underestimat- 
ing the needs of the men fighting for their 
ives. 

_ You have to look only a little further 
into the supply system to see how it is 
done. Every one of the five British armies 
in the field has a Deputy Quartermaster 
General and a Deputy Director of Supply 
and Transport. The latter is the link be- 
tween the demands of the army on the one 
hand and the source of supply on the 
other. 

A battalion up front makes its demands 
for supplies on the brigade supply officer, 
who in turn demands, as the phrase goes, on 
the senior supply officer, who is the supply 
officer of the division. He renders a con- 
solidated demand on the railhead supply 
officer. 

If the division is recruited to full strength 
it means that he wants daily supplies for 
20,000 men and 5800 horses. 

The railhead supply officer thereupon is- 
sues in accordance with this request from 
the stores he receives each day from the 
divisional pack train. He sends a daily 
wire of feeding strength and reserve to the 
Deputy Director of Supply with the army, 
who makes the formal demand for all the 
supplies needed on the advanced base sup- 
ply depot. In other words, the battalion 
in the trenches ultimately clears its needs 
through the Headquarters of the army to 
which it is attached. 


Checking Waste 


What happens when divisions change? 
Brigades are being constantly shifted from 
service in the trenches to rest camps in the 
rear. They usually come down very much 
depleted in ranks and do not require so 
much food as the fresh brigade that has 
just gone up torelieve them. Itis up to the 
senior supply officer to acquaint the Dep- 
uty Director of Supply and Transport with 
the change immediately so that it can be 
noted in the issue of supplies. 

Let us assume that the division has lost 
10,000 men and that its transport is all shot 
to pieces, having lost 2800 animals. This 
means that it goes back to rest with 10,000 
men and 3000 animals. 

The senior supply officer simply wires: 
“X Division feeding strength, men 10,000, 
animals 3000,” and the advanced base sup- 
ply depot immediately adjusts its pack 
train to meet the change in needs. 

A specific report is made on all supplies 
salvaged or captured from the enemy. If 
these are fit for consumption they are used 
up at once and the units consuming them 
underdraw on their supplies from the base. 

Every possible precaution is taken against 
food disaster. There is always five days’ 
reserve for each division at railhead, and a 
reserve at the horse reserve park, where the 
extra horse transport is kept to renew losses. 
These reserves, together with the iron ra- 
tions on the men, constitute a sufficient 
safeguard against a breakdown in train serv- 
ice, which at the worst would not last 
more than three or four days. 

Now you can see why Tommy never 
misses a meal. 

For the last I have kept the chapter in 
the story of army supply, which, from the 
viewpoint of American business, is more 
important perhaps than any other. It con- 
cerns the check on waste, which extends 
well up into the fighting area. Aside from 
the fact that it saves the British Govern- 
ment millions of dollarsevery year, it points 
the way to a tremendous conservation of 
financial and material resources in connec- 
tion with our own military operations 
abroad. It has a world-wide significance 
because it touches the two universal insti- 
tutions—human nature and the pocket- 
book. 

During a great war and while the nation 
is thrilled and touched by the news of the 
Front no one questions the cost. Ever'y- 
body has some kind of stake in the struggle. 
But when the war is over and the fixed 
charges on glory, in the shape of taxes and 
other demands, must be met with irritating 
and costly regularity, the unpatriotic and 
unromantic question rises: “‘ Where did all 
that money go?” 

Seandal lifts its fearsome head; boards 
of inquiry become the habit, and good 
names are besmirched. It is not war that 
constitutes the graveyard of reputation, 
but the investigation that comes afterward. 

The British Army is taking no chances on 
becoming the target for the scandalmonger 

(Concluded on Page 41) 
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Removing the Bitter Heart 


EW people realize that the little “heart’’ or bud 

which lies between the two halves of a peanut, has an 
entirely different taste from the rest of the nut. It is 
bitter—so bitter that, if used in peanut butter, it greatly 
impairs the flavor. ‘Taste a few of these hearts and see. 

The careful remova/ of these bitter hearts is just 
one of the details that make Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
different from other kinds. 

The different favor comes from precise blending of 
two different kinds of peanuts—Spanish and Virginia. 

From precise roasting, under steady North skylights, 
to guarantee the exact co/or, which is the only way to 
determine correct roasting. 

From precise crushing and precise seasoning, in a 
wonderful machine which does both operations, and 
pours out the finished butter into specially sterilized 
glass jars, filling them /vom the bottom to exclude air. 

And from precise vacuum-sealing, which keeps Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter always fresh and sweet, never rancid. 

The different appearance and texture come from 
precise cleaning processes, which remove all skins, grit, 
defective kernels and the bitter little hearts. 

Precision follows every step in the making of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. Find out today how differ- 
ent Beech-Nut is—by trying it on bread, crackers, 
toast or saltines. . 

If your children are inclined to eat too many sweets, give them 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter instead. ‘They love its flavor—and it is nourish- 
ing, besides. A sandwich of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter contains as much 
strength, heat and energy as a glass of full cream milk. 

Put it on the table every meal. Grown-ups love it as much as 


children do. 
Yes—order some Beech-Nut Peanut Butter now. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajouarig, N. Y. 
Ask Your Grocer about the-Superior Quality of 


beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


. Kollitz has what is known as a ‘ 
It adds two groups of figures at one time, 
giving an individual total of each group and a grand 
total of both. The Duplex is invaluable in recapitu- 


FIGURING AND BOOK Cue 
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If Your Store Should 


could YOU do what C. W. Kollitz, of 
The Kollitz Mercantile Co., Ortonville, 
Minn., did—reach a satisfactory adjust- 
ment with the insurance company before 
the ashes were cold? 


bas 
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ur 


R. KOLLITZ was burned out in September, 1916. Wi 

two hours after the fire he was able to show the insure 
company exactly how much merchandise was destroyed, beca 
he had visible evidence to prove his statements. 


An Emergency that Proved the Value 
of Knowing Your Business 


Listen to what Mr. Kollitz says: 


‘“My perpetual inventory was a tower of 
strength to me in that emergency; but re- 
member this: I would never have had it 
if I had not believed in knowing my busi- 
ness every day, in every detail, through 
all the long years when I had no fires. 


“And the profit built on that daily 
knowledge far outweighed the special divi- 
dend on accuracy—so to speak—that fol- 
lowed the fire.” 


Burroughs Machines Make it Easy 
to Get the Facts 


Mr. Kollitz today has seven depart- 
ments in his store: groceries, dry goods, 
notions, women’s clothing, men’s furnish- 
ings, shoes and shoe repairs. 


Daily recaps of sales in each department, 
at cost and selling price, as well as for each 
clerk, are made on the Burroughs Machine. 
At the end of the month the Burroughs is 
used again to get the totals. 


Mr. Kollitz also keeps track of merchan- 


VABLE TIME 


dise returned, stock on hand and | 
data that help in the conduct of a sur 
ful business. 


From these figures he watches his_ 
and net profits. 


And in addition to all this, ledger 
always posted up to date and pos 
proved daily. Balances are easily obta 


50 Per Cent Saving in Time 


Time-saving has a cash value, f 
means more work and better work 
fewer employees. 


As Mr. Kollitz says: ‘“‘When you 
get all the benefits of Burroughs acct 
and promptness and actually save m 
by doing it, it’s hard for me to see wh} 
store proprietor can give house room t 
expense and inaccuracy of pen and 


No Business too Small for a 


Burroughs 


The 98 Burroughs models cover the needs of the s 
as well as the largest business. Consult your 
phone book for the nearest of the 189 Burroughs office: 
United States and Canada. Burroughs offices are als 
tained in all the principal cities abroad. 


PRICED « 


tm 


Soncluded from Page 39) 

ce sheathes the sword. A remark- 
am of auditing and accounting has 
peration from the first day of war 
show the British taxpayer just 
ery penny of his money has gone. 
3 every possible antidote to ex- 
se. As with corporations, the 
of these is publicity. 

ire two separate and distinct curbs 
waste: One operates under the 
on of the financial adviser of the 
e, who must render an accounting 
nent for all war expenditures and 
a complete working organization 
iwhich deals entirely with finance; 
is the Investigation Department 
control of the Director of Supply 
| Headquarters, which follows up 
es and sees that the issue of food 
sxceed actual consumption. 

he financial supervision first. In 
z in a certain French town not a 
sance behind the lines is a com- 
ncial bureau in charge of a major 
ho before the war was at the head 
t business. The record of every 
it the army spends in France— 
is a very large field expenditure— 
h his office. The voucher for 
of biscuits that lands in France 
3 his scrutiny and show that the 
sher in stock or eaten. 

y—as General Pershing has al- 
med to his cost—some sort of 
de by the French for damages. 
3 run over by a motor truck the 
mmediately sends in a claim for 
dfrancs. The usual -French claim 
dranges from ten to twenty times 
ilue of the damaged goods. Every 
yed, according to the owner, could 
hing but talk. All these claims 
investigated and paid. Likewise 
pense bills for billeting must be 


ing is investigated. If an officer’s 
ashed up a board of inquiry sits 
: to find out whether the accident 
to carelessness or to the natural 
‘£ congested road traffic in the war 
it is proved that the accident was 
urelessness the officer is required 
ie damages; if it was unavoidable 
vitten off’ and marked “To be 
| the public’’—which means that 
foots the bill. 
(oards of inquiry, which are com- 
( officers, deal with an immense 
emergencies. It may be a leak- 
‘soline due to rough handling or 


/packing; an unvouchered expend-., 


‘a purchasing agent; the loss of 
likets in transit from the ordnance 
tin France to the advanced horse 
y\depot; or the destruction of ord- 
ores due to fire. Witnesses are 
(, a complete report is made in 
.}and responsibility fixed. 
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As soon as it was evident that stationary 
or trench warfare was likely to continue in 
France for a long time it became necessary 
for the British Army to purchase as much 
food and forage in France as possible. For 
one thing it saves tonnage from England 
and elsewhere. A central purchasing board 
was established by the Financial Depart- 
ment to deal with the field buying, which is 
done by officers known as requisitioning 
officers, who are attached to each brigade. 
If these officers were permitted to buy in- 
discriminately the competition between 
them would immediately raise the prices of 
all commodities. To prevent this there is a 
separate purchasing board with each army. 
Each board gets a regular schedule of prices 
to be paid—it is changed from time to time 
to meet market conditions—and if the 
French farmer or shopkeeper does not ac- 
cept them the goods are ordered from home. 
This is the guaranty against gouging. 

The whole operation of this Financial 
Department in the field goes to show that 
though Great Britain spends $35,000,000 a 
day on the war, a suspicious item of five 
dollars is rigidly scrutinized. The watch 
dog of the British Treasury is always on 
the job. 

But this censorship of expenditure is 
merely the beginning of real supply audit- 
ing, which constitutes the principal work 
of the Investigation Department. Here 
you have the branch of the business of war 
that corresponds with the accounting de- 
partment of a business. Its headquarters— 
located at a bustling French town where an 
immense number of British supply trains 
are regulated every day—are just like the 
offices of a large firm of expert account- 
ants. The duties are almost the same. The 
only difference is that the men of the I. D., 
as the investigation end is known, wear uni- 
forms, are subject to military discipline and 
deal with the biggest business in the world. 
Most of these officers, I might add, were 
actuaries, accountants and bookkeepers in 
civil life. At their head is a regular officer, 
Col. C. M. Ryan, a Deputy Director of 
Supply, who, without the slightest previous 
business experience, runs the whole show 
just as if he had been trained in trade. 

The Investigation Department was 
started in December, 1914. Originally its 
operations were confined to the base and 
advanced supply depots. It had, and still 
has, a representative at every base depot, 
who checks up the receipts and issues of 
supplies and acts as auditing officer. Losses 
of supplies from theft, overissue or on the 
road have to be accounted for. A monthly 
stocktaking is enforced and every discrep- 
ancy thoroughly investigated. This strict 
supervision not only means a large finan- 
cial saving but is of distinct military value 
because it compels all the depots to keep 
their stocks shipshape. 

In view of the large number of supply 
trains that are shunting back and forth 
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every day it is natural that freight cars 
should be lost. All these are traced by the 
Investigation Department. Last July 199 
loaded trucks, lost in transit, were run 
down and their freight restored. 

During the summer of 1915 General 
Carter said to himself: ‘‘Why not extend 
the operations of the Investigation Depart- 
ment into the army areas? An immense 
amount of supplies in the field of fighting is 
practically unaccounted for. There is not 
the slightest reason why supervision should 
not extend to the field kitchen.” 

Up to that time the general principle 
laid down by the War Office was that there 
should be no accounting for supplies after 
they left the advanced supply depot. The 
field demands for food were made on scraps 
of paper and the rudest sort of indents, 
while the certificate of issue and receipt was 
often scribbled on the back. Naturally there 
was considerable waste. 

General Carter’s suggestion was adopted 
by the Quartermaster General to all the 
forces and an administrative control estab- 
lished which literally represents the last 
word in supply supervision because it fol- 
lows the goods up to the point of consump- 
tion. 

Forms were standardized and the whole 
system of demanding by troops at the 
Front, which I have described in a previous 
article, was put into effect. The haphazard 
methods disappeared and the whole process 
was put on a definite business basis. 

Over all this unending procession of sup- 
ply the Investigation Department keeps vig- 
ilant watch. It gets a duplicate of every 
indent for rations—55,000 of these come in 
each week; a copy of each receipt for sup- 
plies delivered; and a carbon of every way 
bill used throughout the traffic system. Into 
its office pours a flood of documents that re- 
cord every transaction that relates to the 
issue of food to the British armies in France. 

The main job, therefore, of the Investi- 
gation Department is to reconcile issue 
with receipt. Each commodity issued must 
register one hundred per cent, which means 
that every pound of it must be consumed or 
be in a reserve. If there is a serious discrep- 
ancy the officers responsible are likely to 
be severely disciplined. 

So automatic has become the working of 
demand and supply that during the month 
that I spent with the British armies the 
reconciliation percentage of twenty-three 
leading commodities did not vary more 
than one per cent in surplus or in shortage. 
In practically every case it was consider- 
ably less than one per cent. Over-issue, 
which always means waste, is eliminated. 

Thus the business of war is more than a 
phrase. It is as efficient as it is destructive. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the Supply 
and Transport of the British Armies. The next ar- 
ticle will explain the Mechanical Transport system 
in action. 


| | SKINNER’S BIG IDEA 


igway was nervous. ‘‘Of course I 
)2to you, Mr. Skinner, for instruc- 
shall be guided by you in directing 
r ) » ° 

t bit of it!”’ said Skinner. ‘‘ You’re 
miliar with that work as I am. 
1; used to pass through your hands 


t stammered Hemingway, “I never 
ey, the deciding.” 
il have it now,” said Skinner— 
- I’m going to hold you 
izway was clearly distressed. He 
Lis mouth as if to protest, but 
lut him short. ‘‘That’s all, Hem, 
| Just ask Boyce to come in here, 


{Number One,” said Skinner as 
fay closed the door behind him. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Clearly Boyce had been put on his guard 
with that electrical method of communicat- 
ing intelligence that obtains in office poli- 
tics, for he was nervous before Skinner had 
a chance to speak to him. 

“Boyce,” said Skinner, “‘I want you to 
look after our California business. I find I 
can’t do it with all my extra work.” 

“T’m not very familiar with that line, 
you know, Mr. Skinner,” suggested Boyce. 

“T’ll have to ask you to get familiar 
with it, Boyce. You have every facility 
right here. Winant’ll help you. I’m going 
to give you full latitude, hold you respon- 
sible.” 

“T shall look to you for guidance, Mr. 
Skinner?” 

“Boyce, I’m going to ask you to look to 
me for nothing. You’re just as good a man 
asIlam. You must use your own judgment. 


Please ask Carlson and Williams to come 
in. 
“Jolt Number Two,” said Skinner with 
a smile as the door closed after Boyce. 
‘‘Williams,’’ said he a moment later, ‘I’m 
going to ask you to help Hemingway look 
after the Northwestern trade; and Carl- 
son, I wish you’d put your shoulder to the 
wheel with Boyce. He’s going to look after 
our California business. Their work will 
be very heavy, boys, and I want you to 
relieve them of as much responsibility as 
possible. Hemingway and Boyce will organ- 
ize their departments as they see fit. 

““A word with you, Gibbs,’ said Skinner 
as he passed out to lunch. “I’m going to 
fire that boy outside. I’ve had a good deal 
of trouble with him and the girl at the board. 
I wonder if you, in addition to what you 

(Continued on Page 43) 


“That's the kind I 
want, Mother—a 


oykudder, 


99 


ar 


HEN your youngsters see 

a boy or girl go whizzing 
down the street on a Skudder 
Car—that is what they say. They have 
the automobile craze, naturally, like al- 
most everybody else in America—and 
the Skudder Car is the way to satisfy 
their consuming desire, at little cost. 


The SKUDDER Car has taken the 
world of childhood by storm. Its 
easy, automatic action makes it ex- 
tremely simple for any boy or girl to 
operate. The double-ratchet direct 
drive propels it at a rate of from ten to 
twelve miles an hour—simply by shift- 
ing the weight from one foot to the 
other. It is a coaster, too. 


HIGH STANDARD, bicycle construction, 
strong and rugged—built for hard service and 
rough usage. Ball bearing, 12 and 10-in., rub- 
ber tired, wire wheels and 8-in. steering wheel. 


no-dead-center 


EVERY boy or girl who has ever seen one 
phe there is no substitute for a Skudder 
ar. 


The SKUDDER Car is sold at many of the 
best stores throughout the United States— 
department stores, toy stores, hardware stores, 
etc. If your dealer does not have the Skudder 
Car, write to us for complete information. 


Janesville Products Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


Department 126 


WHO DOE 
Owy? CLEANING ( 


What would be the condition 
of the banking business if any- 
one who cared to could hold 
himself out as a banker? 


What proteétion would you 
have against frauds? Is this 
not the condition in the Clean- 
ing business today? 


Look for this emblem, it iden- 
tifies the Master Cleaner. 


For names of Master Cleaners 

of your vicinity __. 

write oa 
N. A. D.C. 


Fullerton 
Building AS 
St.Louis ,2%y 


ATTHEWS 


PRIVATE LIGHTING PLANT 
Best in the world because it embodies General 
Electric Company generator, Schebler 
carburetor, Stewart vacuum feed sys- 
tem and Willard storage batteries. 
Everything of highest grade. Made 
in50and 100lightsizes, Absolutely 
# automatic in operation. Ideal for 
country homes and farms. Write 
R, fordetails. The Matthews Engineer- 
ing Co., 1 King St., Sandusky, Ohio 
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Introducin 
the New Food Prod 


EBE 


(PATENTS PENDING) . 


© FOR COFFEE, CEREALS, COOKING, ETC. 


“T JEBE” is the new name which the modern housewife 


or cook should fix in her mind. It is the name of a 
new food product—a distinct creation—an economy in 
the kitchen, a help to the good cook. ) 


We take fresh, sweet, pure whole milk, and extract the animal fat, 
replacing it with vegetable fat—rich, highly-refined, healthful cocoa- 
nut oil. This combination is evaporated, and then put into cans, her- 


metically sealed and sterilized. 


The result is a product—a clean, sweet, 
wholesome food, which gives splendid 
results in cooking and baking, which 
blends deliciously with coffee, tea and 
cocoa. 


os os mS 
Ke ave ava 


Hebe has not been advertised. In the 
beginning the facilities for producing 
Hebe were limited. It was introduced 
in a conservative manner through 
grocery stores in various cities two 
years ago. 


Hebe’s goodness, and its desirability 
for cooking, baking, making desserts, 
and for use in coffee, tea and cocoa 
appealed to the housewiyes who were 
asked to try it. They told their friends. 
The demand increased. 


Today Hebe is used in thousands of 
homes in different sections of the 
country. 

a & Ko 


The advantages of Hebe are many. 
Its ‘*keeping’’ quality pleases the 
housewife, as it stays sweet and whole- 
some for several days after opening. 


Hebe, because of the vegetable fat in 
it, does not so quickly absorb odors 
from other foods. 


Foods cooked or seasoned with Hebe 
retain their natural flavor, enhanced by 
the cooking quality of the vegetable fat. 


a a i) 


For cooking and baking, Hebe should 
be diluted to the degree preferred. As 
a general thing, you should add pure 
water sufficient to double the volume of 
Hebe. This gives fine results in cream- 
ing vegetables, making gravies and 
sauces, salad dressings, and the like. 


as 7 a 


You may live in a section where Hebe 
cannot be obtained. As rapidly as pro- 
duction can be increased the needs of 
such sections will be supplied. 


If your grocer carries Hebe, however, 
we urge you to buy three cans from him, 
use it in your cooking and baking and in 
other ways—and if you are not wholly 
satisfied in every way, then your grocer 
has our authority torefund your money. 


THE HEBE COMPANY, Seattle, U.S. A. 


HEBE IS GUARANTEED TO BE SWEET, PURE AND WHOLESOM 


bi 


December 15, 


: 
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(Continued from Page 41) 
to do, wouldn’t reorganize that end 
Take entire charge. See that the 
thboard girl pays proper attention to 
eet our important customers. 
know, Gibbs, it takes a man of expe- 
e and tact to fill that kind of a job. I 
ing to ask you to do it as a favor t6 


r the first time in years the office force 
feLaughlin, Perkins & Skinner found 
working overtime. Skinner knew this 


t. for as a matter of fact his executive 
xy was such that he alone could have 
itched the work of McLaughlin and 
ins with small extra effort. In accord- 
with his scheme for the jolting of the 
out of their ruts, Skinner, too, worked 
aime—or made a bluff at it. He wanted 
em not to be shirking any of the bur- 
but his real purpose was to observe 
the jolting process was coming out. 
ire the blue-envelope boys out of their 
yet?” said Honey a week later. 

Yo, but they’re working nights to get 
Hem’ s lagging a little, that’s all.’’ 
ner sipped his demi-tasse, then after 
use: ‘‘I’m going to give ’em an extra 
}o-morrow—particularly Hem.” 

id Skinner did give Hemingway an 
_jolt—a very extra jolt. ‘‘Hem,” 
ie next morning, ‘‘ Hem, I’ m worn out 
working overtime. I’m going to take 
days’ rest. I want you to run things 

I’m away. 

early this new responsibility suddenly 
3 upon him was a shock to Heming- 
jbut he braced up. “I'll do the best I 


ind the best you can do, Hem, is good 
gh for me. Always remember that.” 
“hank you, Mr. Skinner.” 

‘ll tell Boyce and the rest of the boys 
‘port to you. 

>mingway coughed apologetically. “It 
it be better not to do it, Mr. Skinner. 
know there’s such a thing as jealousy 
ice politics. Things’ll run along quite 


‘Yo, they won’t,’”’ said Skinner. ‘‘There 
(be a head, must be authority. I shall 
you responsible.” 

ienext ten days Skinner spent at home, 
ih greatly perplexed Honey, since he 
ed no explanation. When she hinted 
cha thing he said, “I’m only working 
uny big idea.” 
‘ can’t see that you’re working out any- 
b dearie.”” 


Tou’ re right. I’m letting it work 


ie »* said Honey. 

Fe. didn’t see. Skinner was not 
ile for pumping, even by Honey. 
o he had anything to say he said it; 

ite didn’t say it until he was good and 
y. Honey was very well aware of this 
in her clever husband. 
inner spent every morning motoring 
Honey, but in the late afternoon he 
ys managed to get back to some rail- 
station in time to catch a train for 
York. 
ie third day of Skinner’s vacation the 


/2 out in Meadeville was called up from” 


Tew York office. 
Tes,” said Honey, answering the 
ve, “yes? Oh, good morning, Mr. 


‘ingway. I didn’t know your voice. 
(.can’treach him. . . Sorry, but it 
vv't make any difference even if it i8 
important.” After delivering herself 
e@ prearranged lie Honey lied a little 
er own account. ‘His health’s the 
¢ important thing just now, you know; 
or said ” Honey swallowed 
i She could go no further. “You 
'rstand—no—I can ’t reach him—I’m 

- .- Good-by.” 

ney hung up the receiver and turned 
<inner, who was lounging in a great 
: g a cigar and the morning paper. 
dreadful to make me do this, dearie. 
T just like a mean contemptible old 


here's no question of your being a 
Honey,” said Skinner. ‘But you’re 
\z it in a noble cause. You’re helping 
ny big idea. I wonder what 
« wanted,”’ he mused. 

Te said it was most important, that he 
Avery anxious.’ 

ob0d!”. cried Skinner. ‘“‘Good! He’s 
nxious. That’s just what I wanted. 


. 


ginning to climb over the edge of 


E Skinner said was true. Heming- 
was beginning to climb over the edge 
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of his rut; he was climbing faster every 
minute, if Skinner only knew. At first his 
steps faltered, but he reversed the law of 
Nature and ‘acquired momentum as he 
ascended. The wine of new authority had 
begun to work in him. It began to tingle 
through his well-regulated veins—a novel 
sensation to Hemingway. It quickened his 
wits. He began to think of the, schemes 
he’d evolved in the past, schemes that he’d 
got tired of suggesting to the dominating 
McLaughlin, who had always waved them 
aside indulgently. By j jingo, if he only had 
time he’d put some of ’em in practice now 
while he was in charge! 

For fear the boys would think he had 
a swelled head Hemingway was almost 
formally polite to them. And he overdid 
it, as the ultramodest are very apt to do. 
“Would you mind doing this?” or “Td be 
greatly obliged if you’d help me out in this 
matter.’’ But underneath his words was 
the ring of new authority. 

The third morning Hemingway got a 
shock. Danby, Brazot & Co., of Chicago, 
wired for 10,000 extra-B’s, stipulating i im- 
mediate ‘shipment. The order was a big 
one, a most important one for ‘the firm. 
Hemingway knew that McLaughlin had 
been put to it to get D-B’s business—put to 
it hard—and had only landed it by repre- 
senting that he was prepared to fill any de- 
mand at any time. But if he, Hemingway, 
should fill D-B’s order for extra-B’s right 
now he’d have to cut down Hillquit & 
Briggs’ order to 6000. H-B was a big house, 
a much older customer than D-B. Mc- 
Laughlin had kept their trade against all 
opposition. And Hemingway knew that 
H-B was very busy—unusually busy. 

Being put in full charge of the business 
by Skinner had given Hemingway a re- 
markable new courage, the kind of courage 
the small boy who is afraid of the dark has 
when the sun is up, the boy that brags he is 
not afraid of ghosts. 

He had resolved, now that the long- 
deferred opportunity had arrived, that he 
would demonstrate to Skinner that he, 
Hemingway, had initiative, decision, cour- 
age—equal to any emergency. 

But Hemingway hadn’t reckoned on any 
so big an order as Danby, Brazot & Co.’s 
wire contained. It was a real crack in the 
nose to him. It staggered him. The re- 
sponsibility of making a decision on the 
question it involved overwhelmed him. 
The courage that the wine of new authority 
had given him was not equal to the strain. 
He faltered—faltered weakly. He called up 
Skinner’s house in Meadeville and when 
Honey answered the phone he urged her to 
communicate with her husband the im- 
portance of his message. But she was 
adamant—soft spoken and sweet, but ada- 
mant. Hemingway knew the type. 

“No use,’”’ he growled disgustedly as he 
hung up the receiver, “‘you can’t make a 
woman understand when her husband’s 
health’s involved.” 

Hemingway strode back and forth across 
the office. ‘‘By jingo!’’ he said resolutely, 
which was about as near profanity as the 
ultraconservative Hemingway had ven- 
tured for years. “‘By jingo! I’m glad I 
didn’t get Skinner on the phone. I’m glad 
I’ve got to decide this thing myself. And 
I will decide it if it takes a leg.” 

He took two or three turns more, nerv- 
ously, then braced up and went to the 
telephone and called up his brother-in-law, 
Jimmy Lane, with Bidley, Wicks & Co. 

“Jimmy,” said he when that worthy 
answered, ‘‘I want you to get McDonald to 
find out if Starr-Bacon will sell him an 
option on 4000 extra-B’s at 90. Pay any- 


thing within reason for the option. Bring’ 


the paper here to me. Now, Jimmy, be 
sure and hide your tracks very carefully, 
you understand.” 

Two hours later Lane handed Heming- 
way the option. The price of it made him 
wince but that didn’t matter. 

“Good!” he cried. ‘‘Now the whole 
world may go to the devil!” 

He wired Danby, Brazot & Co., Chicago: 
“Will ship 10,000 extra-B’s at once.’”’ Then 
he turned to his brother-in-law. “‘Jimmy, 
you did a good job—a good job—and I’m 
grateful to you. I don’t care a darn if I 
have to pay for that option out of my own 
pocket. I never felt so good in all my life. 
Come to lunch.” 

And Jimmy, somewhat perplexed, but 
noninterrogative, went. 

Boyce, too, began to feel the tingle of the 
wine of new authority. Andso did Williams, 
for Williams, be it understood, was now di- 
recting three typewriters instead of one. 
Even Carlson, who was relied upon to 
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manage one branch of Hemingway’s de- | 
partment, was beginning to discover things 
over the top of his rut. 

But wine of new authority, just like any 
other wine, produces elation up to a certain 
point. But in the background—behind the 
elation—is always the dread, more or less 
vague, of reaction, recoil, dire conse- 
quences. Apprehension steals in where 
exaltation strode. Gradually apprehension 
edges exaltation aside. While the blue- 
envelope boys reveled in the intoxication of 
new authority they realized that the strain 
it imposed was heavy. They began to fear 
that they might not be able to keep up the 
pace, that the sweets of this new thing 
might be snatched from them. 

And Gibbs worried most of all. Gibbs 
was greatly elated at first. His new job 
afforded him the kind of work he loved. He 
had always hated the abrupt, enemy- 
making methods of the red-headed office 
boy—of all office boys. He had under his 
breath damned the stupidity of employers 
who through a false sense of economy toler- 
ated such destructive nuisances. Being a 
past master in old-fashioned politeness 
Gibbs had many times rehearsed the man- 
ner in which the outside man—as he used 
to put it—should treat a customer. And 
now he was to have his chance. He had 
been brought out of his hole in the corner, 
where he had drudged—half asleep—over 
time sheets, day after day, into the sunlight 
of a new experience. He met new men, 
important men. At last he had a chance 
to hobnob a little with somebody who was 
worth while, to brag a little, to exercise the 
personal and social qualities upon which 
he had always prided himself, to make 
friends for the house. 

Everything went beautifully in the out- 
side office. Hemingway had complimented 
Gibbs, and so had Carlson and so had 
Boyce. But presently a thorn entered 
Gibbs’ flesh, a thorn in the shape of Gueni- 
vere O’Brien, the switchboard girl. Gueni- 
vere refused to take Gibbs seriously. This 
was a shock to his vanity, for he’d always 
flattered himself that he was no negligible 
proposition with the ladies. Likewise it 
violated his official dignity, for Skinner had 
particularly instructed the switchboard girl 
that she was to report to Mr. Gibbs, the 
new superintendent of the outside office. 

Gibbs did not realize that he was operat- 
ing under a handicap in his relations with | 
Miss O’Brien. As a matter of fact there | 
had existed between Guenivere andthe 
red-headed office boy the sympathetic 
offensive-and-defensive alliance that al- 
ways obtains between female switchboard 
operators and office boys, no matter what 
the disparity in their ages. Such worthies 
are sufficient unto themselves, regarding 
the whole outside world as available for 
harrowing, through the agencies of impu- 
dence, neglect, stupidity, laziness, mendac- 
ity and snubbing. When such propensities 
are used coéperatively by a switchboard girl 
and an office boy their destructive efficiency 
is raised to the nth power. 

At first Gibbs gently corrected Gueni- 
vere. He was ignored—disdainfully, gum- 
chewingly ignored. He chided. Guenivere 
was scornful. He reasoned, he argued. 
Guenivere was oblivious, reading a novel 
the while. If the fluffy Miss O’Brien had 
only been a man Gibbs might have resorted 
to profanity, for Gibbs, be it understood, 
was no saint. But she was not a man, and 
so the thorn in Gibbs’ side continued to 
irritate, inflame—until he was well near 
desperate. 

At the end of the tenth day, fully satis- 
fied with what he’d accomplished by his 
afternoon trips to New York, Skinner took 


Honey into his confidence. “It was all for 
the working out of my big idea,”’ he said. 
“T waited until I’d put it to the test before 
telling you.” 


“Oh, dearie, you’re so wonderful!”’ cried 
Honey. 
“Oh, I dunno,” said Skinner. ‘Just 


common sense, that’s all.” Then he added, 
“T may have something interesting to tell 
you to-morrow night—after I’ve seen the 
boys.” 

And Honey waited impatiently all next 
day for the interesting news she was sure 
Dearie would bring her from the city that 
night. 

““Well?”’ was Honey’s first question that 
night at dinner, postponed until Skinner 
had begun to sip his demi-tasse—beginning 
to sip his demi-tasse was Skinner’s official 
way of notifying Honey that he was now 
open to interrogation—‘‘how about the 
blue-envelope boys and the big idea?” 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Used in over 
4,000 factories 


The only oil paint with aglossy, 
tile-like, white finish. Made by 
a special process over which we 
have exclusive control. Con- 
tains no varnish. Its firm, yet 
elastic surface will not crack or 
scale, for it expands and con- 
tracts with temperature changes, 
and withstands vibrations. 


RICE’S MILL WHITE 


(Barreled Sunlight) 


The original ‘‘ Mill White.” It 
increases your daylight 19% to 
36% by actual tests. Reflects 
every ray of natural and artificial 
light. Reduces your lighting bills. 
Resists dirt. Is sanitary and can 
be washed clean when other paints 
need re-coating. Remains white 
long after other paints have turned 
yellow under the same conditions. 
For all interior use in shops, fac- 
tories, stores, restaurants, etc. 


Sold in barrels, also in cans. Made 
in Gloss, Egg Shell and Flat. 
Write for Free Booklet ‘*‘More Light.’’ 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
8 Dudley Street 
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Providence, R. I. 
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Fashion in Footwear 


indicates a decided trend toward the 
military mode, developed in smart 


shoes of “F. B. & C.” Kid. 


Instead of sharply contrasting colors; two-tone ef- 
fects in colors to match the costume in “ &C.” 
Kid are used. Such shades as Golden Brown, 
Tabasco Brown, Field Mouse, Battleship Gray, 
Pearl Gray, and Ivory are popular. 


Whole shoes of “F, B. & C.’’ White Washable 
Glazed Kid “No. 81” are always good style. This 
leather requires no mussy dressing to retain its new 
and unblemished appearance. 


" “F. B.& C.” Kidis the only leather that ‘ 
‘| _ the Foot like a Glove on the Hand. 
$ 7 
: ‘ ‘Kil 4 They, assure correct style, 
and ‘‘The Best There Is.’’ 
FASHION PUBLICITY CO. of New York 
27 Cedar St. q: 


‘Fits on 


Look for either of these Tags 
attached to the shoes youbuy. 


| F.B.&C.Kid 
Kothilov’ s Modern Russian History 


From 1800 to 1917. Most complete in any lan- 
guage. 2 handsome volumes with maps . . $5 


The Russian School of Parting 
by Alexandre Benois. Authoritative; the only work 
in English on this important subject. “tte ' $5 


binding, 32 fine plates . 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Candler Building, New York 


At all bookshops or the “publi Sher 
Write for list of BORZOI BOOKS 


OU can add $5.00 oreven 
$20.00 aweek to your 
present income by acting locally 


as a subscription representative 
Let us ex- 


of the Curtis Publications. 


plain our spare-time offer. Write to The 
Curtis Publishing Company, 994 Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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A famous general once said that the only enemies he ever fearec 
the battle with a song on their lips. 

Patriotism is three parts emotion and music is the language of the ¢ 

Courage is born of the heart and music speaks straight to the heart. 

In times that try men’s souls, every force which keeps the natio 
bright is a great and positive asset. Every means of combating trial wi 
ness must be carefully conserved and fostered. Ly 

A nation at war requires food for its soul as well as for its body. Th 
of the fighting forces must be maintained. The mental and moral res 
the people must be preserved at their full vigor. Recreational and 
activities must provide the needed relaxation, revive the drooping spifi 
the sting of sorrow, instil new ardors of bravery and determination. T. 
of laughter must be heard in the land. 

Instinctively men turn to music for entertainment and inspiration 
speaks a tongue that all can understand, that nothing else c 
It reaches down to the hidden springs of feeling, repleni 
freshens them. To the mysterious power of music, the pulse 
and hopes run high. Under its healing influence, gloom an 
lose their evil grip. 
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sgine, if you can, a nation going into war without the thriil of music! 
, if you can, a nation battling through the dark days of a prolonged 
without the heartening comfort of music! 

» Victrola is literally the nation’s chief source of music. More Ameri- 
id Americans in the making—have learned ‘“’The Star Spangled Banner’’ 
e Victrola than from any other one source. The Victrola is in millions 
s. It is in camp, on shipboard, in the trenches, the hospitals, the schools, 
‘churches. It is the principal source of cheerfulness and entertainment 
yidiers and sailors of Uncle Sam. ‘‘ Back home”’ among the folks behind 
sy—the farmers, the men and women in the fields and factories, in 
/ in country, the Victrola is one of the greatest—if not she greatest — 
f diversion. 

; the mission of the artist to create beauty and pleasure. It is the mission 
ictrola to carry them directly to the people, to plant them in their homes 
3 to contribute to their mental and spiritual well-being. 

: universal popularity and use of the Victrola and Victor Records indicate 
mgly established they are in the affections of the people, how completely 
fulfilling a national need. 

mectrola performs no mean service to the nation. 
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IN THE TRENCHES 
IN CAMP 
ON SHIPBOARD 
IN THE HOSPITALS 
AT Y. M. C. A. CENTRES 
WITH THE FOLKS BACK HOME 
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A Gift that is Sure to Please 


The W. D. C. triangle trade- 
mark has been the sign of supreme 
pipe value for more than 50 years. 
It is on pipes of every style, size 
and grade. See that it is on yours. 


THE UNIVE RSAQL PIPE 


HE Wellington is the most popular pipe in 

America. It will not wheeze or bubble. The 
“‘well’’ catches the moisture and the smoke comes 
cool and clean and dry. Crumbs of tobacco cannot 
possibly be drawn up into the mouth. The upward 
bore of the bit directs the smoke away from the 
tongue—real pipe comfort. 


The Wellington is made of genuine French Briar, 
seasoned by our special process. It breaks-in sweet 
and mellow. The bowl is guaranteed against crack- 
ing or burning through. Any tobacco—every 
tobacco—tastes better in a Wellington. There’s a 
shape for every face—a price for every pocketbook. 


At All Good Dealers 


50c 


AND UP 


WELL 


The Wellington makes a 
splendid gift. Send it to your 
soldier boy in the trenches or 
the sailor lad afar off on the 
rolling deep and he sure will 


be thankful. No gift in all 


the world is more appre- 
ciated than a Wellington. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
New York 


World’s Largest Pipe Manufacturers 
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(Continued from Page 43) 

“Fine!” said Skinner. ‘‘Fine! Couldn’t 
be better! Found them worried and tired 
to death.” 

“Mercy!” cried Honey. “What do you 
mean?” 

“Tired from the effort of climbing out of 
their ruts. Worried for fear they won’t be 
able to keep up the pace.” 

“‘Dearie!’’ said Honey reproachfully. 

“T’ve dug the hole for the foundation 
that I told you of,’’ Skinner went on en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘I’ve made them realize 
they’re old men.” 

“‘How could you do it, dearie! It was 
cruel.” 

“Perhaps it was, but you wait! I’m 
going to begin to build.” 

“Build?’ 

“Build the blue-envelope boys up. Make 
young men of ’em. Rejuvenate ’em—re- 
juvenate ’em!” 

““They won’t let you. They’ll never con- 
sent.” 

“Consent?” Skinner laughed. ‘I’m 
going to do it without their consent. They 
won’t know anything about it.” 

Honey laughed. ‘‘ Why, dearie, it’s posi- 
tively uncanny. You can’t change men 
without their knowing it.” 

j Ganglia 

“But how, dearie?” 

“Never mind, Honey. Just watch me! 
I’m going to give you a lesson in the power 
of suggestion.”” Skinner paused for dramatic 
effect. ‘‘I’m going to begin on Gibbs.” 

“Gibbs!” Honey’s eyes opened wide. 
“That, old hidebound agnostic.” 

“There’s nothing so enthusiastic as a 
reformed agnostic.” 

‘“He wouldn’t believe you in a thousand 
years, even if you told him what you told 
me last night about how you did it all.” 

“My dear Honey,” protested Skinner 
indulgently, ‘‘an agnostic loses faith even 
in himself after a while, and when he does 
that’s your chance. Gibbs was the most 
conceited man in America until I made him 
boss over that little Guenivere O’Brien. I 
knew she’d break through the shell of his 
egotism if anybody could—the utterly 
frivolous, careless, gum-chewing, slang- 
slinging, alluring, good-hearted little devil.” 
Skinner laughed. ‘‘Gibbs told me to-day 
that he hadn’t thought it possible that a 
little body like that could hold so much 
hatefulness.” He paused. “Yes, I think 
Gibbs is worried.” 

‘“When are you going to begin on him?” 

“Oh, Honey, that reminds me—to- 
morrow’s the twentieth.” 

“T see. You dine with him, don’t you?”’ 


“Gibbs,” said Skinner over their coffee 
next evening when they had lighted cigars, 
‘you wouldn’t believe I celebrated my 
fortieth birthday just before the boss went 
away, would you?” 

“Well,” said Gibbs, looking at Skinner 
with a judicial eye, ‘‘hardly. But I would 
the other day, Will.” 

“Curious,” said Skinner. 

“Not at all,’ said Gibbs. ‘‘You looked 
forty all right—more too. But now—vwell, 
you look as fit as a fiddle. Yes, you look 
about twenty-eight, I guess.” 

“T was worried,” said Skinner—‘“‘wor- 
ried. That makes anyone look old.”’ 

“Worried?” said Gibbs. ‘‘ What did you 
have to worry about, Will?” 

“T found myself falling behind in my 
work. I wouldn’t have believed it. I don’t 
mind telling you, Gibbs, it gave me a 
shock. I thought my capacity for work was 
on the wane.” 

“Gosh, but you’ve come back, Will. 
Boyce said you never worked so quick in 
your life. You cleaned up your desk in 
three hours—all that accumulation.” 

“They appreciated it, did they?” 

“Tt’s the talk of the office,’ said Gibbs. 

“You know how I did it, Gibbs?” 

“You rested up—nothing in the world 
like it.” 

“That helped. But do you want to 
know how I really did it, Gibbs?” 

Gibbs stared at Skinner, interested. 

“T made up my mind not to tell anybody 
about it until I’d proven it to my own satis- 
faction.” 

“‘T see,”’ said Gibbs. ‘‘Go on.’’ 

While Skinner was talking, Honey, 
seated in her great armchair out in Meade- 
ville, was meditating on the little dinner 
party of two in New York. She knew both 
men so well that she could almost follow the 
little comedy that Skinner was playing, 
step by step. She was aware that Skinner 
was an arch-psychologist. Above all things 
he understood how to avail himself of the 
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force of opposition, contrariness. It wil 
clear to her that he would talk in such g 
way as to engage Gibbs’ interest through his 
antagonism. 

“Now, Gibbs,’’ Skinner urged, “don't g 
etl up the minute I tell you. It was th is. 


Gibbs held up an interrupting finger, 
“Tt don’t relate to the operation of any 
those old psalm-singing hypocrites, de 
it?’’ Gibbs suspected that there was a 
flag hidden somewhere and was getti 
mad in advance. 

“Just you wait!” 

“Well, go ahead!” said Gibbs. 

“Very good, then.”” Skinner began. 
first words excited the old agnostic anta 
onism in Gibbs. 

“Now, don’t tell me it was that,’ 
Gibbs. “Stop right there. It was the 
that did it—the fresh air—nothing h 
hates 

“Wait now; don’t get mad,” and Skin- 
ner proceeded. 

But Gibbs got madder and madder as 
Skinner went along. Nothing that he co 
say in favor of the agent of his incre; 
efficiency seemed to do anything but 
tate the old hidebound agnostic. “ Bunk’ 
he broke in whenever Skinner hesitatec 
“Bunk! Will, I didn’t think you’d fall for 
any such bunk as that.” 

“Hold on, Gibbs!” cried Skinner. “Le 
me tell you, ‘step by step, how it was done, 
and then you can have the floor.” 

“Ugh!” said Gibbs, but resigned him 
self to listen respectfully. 

As Skinner wound up ‘his recital of # 
details of the operation of his scheme | 
self-reclamation, Gibbs laughed. ‘That 
all very good, Will, all very good; and o} 
course you believe it. But you're s l 
hypotized, Will; you’re self-hypnotize 
You couldn’ t convince me in a thousan 
years.’ 

“Don’t want to convince you, Gibbs.” 

9 aaaee not?’ snapped the chronic anta ta 


said Skinner. 


on 

ott wouldn’t do you any good if you di 
believe.” 

“Why not?” Then exultantly: ‘Don, 
that show that you haven’t any faith in 
yourself, ’cause why wouldn’t it do me goc 
if it did you good?” 

“Wh y, Gibbs,” said Skinner gentl 

“you’re too old. ” 

Too old! It was a punch right betwe 
the eyes. Gibbs’ color went a shade deepe 
But he was a good sport. He- didn’t refet 
to the matter again until an hour late 
when they bade each other good nich 
the Subway. Then as he shook hands w 
Skinner he said, ‘‘ Will, let me give you 
pointer. Don’t tell that bunk to anyo 
else. They’d only laugh at you.’ 

Skinner felt that Gibbs had meant na 
as a parting shot. “I promise you I shan’ 
Then ‘‘I shan’t have to,’ he added to hir 
self as he went down the Subway steps. 

Gibbs crossed to Fifth Avenue and turned 
south. The night was cool but he was 
hot. Occasionally he took off his hat 
passed his handkerchief over his foreh 
“Bunk!” he said. “Bunk!” He gla 
into a window. The sight of his own re 
tion halted him. ‘‘Too old! The deuce 
am!” He was so agitated that he even fo 
got to return the salute of his friend, 
cop, at Thirty-fourth Street. Agel 
looked at his reflection in the next win 
“Too old!” And again and again 
again, each time with increasing disg 

When he got to his room he lighted 
gas on both sides of his mirror and pu 
face up close and peered in. “Too 
Not much, I ain’t!” He turned from 
mirror and proceeded to undress. “ 
his treacherous hide! I’ll show him! 
show him!” 

Three days later Skinner was startled 
an apparition as he entered the 0 
Sitting at Gibbs’ accustomed place wi 
tall handsome man with a clean-shaven fr 
face and closely cropped hair. 

“Good morning!” said the che 
gentleman. 

That unmistakable voice coming fro 
that face! ‘‘Gibbs!” cried Skinner 
stood back. ‘‘Gibbs, I didn’t know 
Great Scott! You look twenty-five y 
younger!” Thus by a skillful touch Skinn 
obliterated the wound he had relucta 
inflicted the night of the dinner. 

Guenivere O’Brien, too, was duly sta’ 
and impressed by the Bp pena of Gi 
sans whiskers. ‘‘Why, Mr. Gibbs!” 
exclaimedin  wonderandadmiration. ‘‘V 
Mr. Gibbs!’’ And Gibbs could see out 0 
the tail of his eye that she was observing | 
him surreptitiously during the day. But | 


rt realize the full measure of the effect 

} change in his appearance on Gueni- 

Jntil she said very sweetly, ‘I know 

york is rather trying, Mr. Gibbs, and 

ing to do all I can to make it easier 

yu.” Then, mischievously, as she 

ithe sign of stroking an imaginary 
“Tt’s great! Perfectly great!’’ 

) thus Gibbs found that the thorn in 
e had vanished simultaneously with 
iskers. 
ner began to realize the economic 
ee of Gibbs’ rejuvenation when one 
illard Jackson, of St. Paul, called. 
ao’s the office boy you’ve got out 

eer! ”’ were Jackson’s first words. 
, that’s the superintendent of the 

2 office.” 

1’s wonderful,” said Jackson; “‘won- 

1 Last time I came here you had a 
headed boy out there who told me 

sren’t in, when you were here all the 


acked him for that,” said Skinner. 
‘is man didn’t know me from Adam, 

treated me like a king when I came 
‘kinner in?’ said I. 

0, sir,’ said he, rising; ‘but he’ll be 
resently.’ 
“en he handed me a magazine. He 
(1 that I was a bit nettled at having 
t. And what do you think he did? 
aded me a cigar—a darned good one 
That'll help pass the time for a few 
»s, sir, until Mr. Skinner gets here.’ 
13 manners are fine, Skinner. They 
“you like him at once. He knows the 
| that old chap does,” 
‘at job of his requires tact,’’ said 


1). “ 
/d he knows how to hold it down all 
i Jackson chuckled. ‘‘When he 
61 me the cigar I said, ‘Is this per- 
wor official?’ 
/d what do you suppose he said? ‘I 
1 feel honored, sir, to consider it per- 
1 but it’s official. It’s part of the new 
icy scheme of this house. We have 
‘tions, sir, to make everybody com- 


Im Jackson had gone Skinner called 
tin. “Gibbs, I want to congratulate 
1 the way you handled our biggest 
‘ughest customer, Willard Jackson.” 
(eat Scott!” exclaimed Gibbs. ‘‘Was 
-Jillard Jackson? I thought he was 
a ordinary man.” 
u won him completely,” Skinner 
tn. ‘ You’re using your head, Gibbs.” 
using-my experience, Mr. Skinner.” 
bs, I want you to draw on the house 
rlittle extra expense you’re put to in 
ie your department along your new 
| polite efficiency. Any little expense 
experience suggests. You under- 
iGibbs?”’ 
s, Mr. Skinner’’—turning to leave. 
, Gibbs, who paid for those cigars?” 
at was my personal box, Mr. Skin- 


} 
} 
i 


Jit include that in your expense ac- 


expense, Mr. Skinner. It was part 
it. box you gave me the other day. I 
moke much, you know.” 

Ca moment Skinner looked into the 
}! the superintendent of the outside 
chen: “You weren’t born yesterday, 


ee you, Mr. Skinner.” 
1 afternoon a fortnight later Gibbs 
uted among the blue-envelope boys 
we the mysterious request that each 
thim in Skinner’s office when the 
rst partner should have left for the 
. "he request was accompanied with a 
vant look in each case, and each 
r thereof felt that Gibbs was about 
‘lose certain facts about which there 
en much speculation of late among 
ue-envelope members of the office 
Nor were they to be disappointed. 
went into the matter with character- 
 rectness, once they had congregated 
appointment. 
ys, I’ve noticed that you’ve been 
¢ngmelately. You’ve been wondering 
tain things.” Gibbs paused and 
his hand over his chin significantly. 
that I’ve been walking without the 
Mary kink in my left knee. In ac- 
cewith your customary consideration 
feelings you have refrained from a 
form of interrogation, but I could 
t 


tt you were keenly alive to the change 
48 taken place in my appearance and 
'|2 very marked change in my spirits.” 
used for proper theatrical effect. 
‘l were no comments and he proceeded: 


agin with, it’s a joke on Skinner.” 
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“Certainly the joke isn’t on you, Gibbs,”’ 
observed Hemingway. ‘You look like a 
three-times winner.” 

“You bet it ain’t on me!’’ Gibbs paused 
again. Again there was no comment. Again 
he proceeded. ‘‘ You know Skinner claimed 
he took a ten days’ rest. But he did more 
than that. He went and got himself re- 
jJuvenated.”’ Another pause for theatrical 
effect. Another silence, then: ‘‘How do 
you suppose he did it?” 

“Patent process?” suggested Boyce. 

“Patent nothing!’”’ Gibbs looked keenly 
from one to the other, then, with mos 
deliberate emphasis: ‘“ Y.—M.—C.—A.!” 

“Ofcourse you didn’t believe him, Gibbs,” 
said Boyce, who next to Gibbs was the 
leading cynic of the force. 

“Not till I went there myself.” 

Gibbs enjoyed the amazement of the 
blue-envelope boys. 

“You, Gibbs! Youand the Y.M.C.A.!” 
said Williams. 

“T wouldn’t ’a’ gone there at all if it 
hadn’t been for Skinner,” said Gibbs, feel- 
ing that the citadel of his agnosticism was 
falling. 

‘Cause it did so much for him?” ven- 
tured Williams. 

““No—’ cause he said what it wouldn’t do 
for me—that’s what made me go. When he 
told me about his experience up there I said 
to him, ‘ Will, if that can do so much for you 
in ten days why can’t it do something for 
me?’ And what do you think he had the 
nerve to say? ‘Gibbs, you’re too old!’”’ 

“Tt’s a wonder he hadn’t encouraged 
you, Gibbs—suggested it to you,” observed 
Hemingway. 

““T wouldn’t ’a’ done it in a thousand 
years if he had!” snapped Gibbs. 

“While Skinner was trying to discourage 
you, Gibbs, he did the very best thing he 
could have done for you,”’ observed Boyce, 
who prided himself that he always doped 
things out right. 

““The joke is on Skinner, isn’t it?”’ said 
Williams. 

“The trouble with Skinner is he thinks 
he has an option on everything—even on 
youth,” said Gibbs. “Just as if he owned 
youth.” 

“T’ye got it!’”’ cried Boyce. 
thinks we’re all too old!”’ 

‘What makes you think that, Boyce?” 
said Hemingway, the ultraconservative. 

“T dope it out this way,’’ said Boyce: 
“McLaughlin and Perkins are away. Skin- 
ner’s in full charge. He’s a young man, 
ambitious—he wants to makea record. He 
believes in young blood. Now, don’t you 
see he put a lot of extra work on us so as to 
get us out—to put young fellows in for half 
price?” 

“You may be right,’’ observed Heming- 
way; “but Skinner did me a heap of good 
when he gave me charge of the Northwest 
territory. It was like coming back to life. 
I take a new interest in things.” 

“So do I, for that matter,” said Boyce. 
“I never felt so self-reliant in my life as I 
have since he gave me California.” 

“T never realized how much I could do 
until Skinner gave me new responsibilities,” 
said Williams. 

“Nor I,” said Carlson. 

“Now don’t you see the joke’s on Skin- 
ner?” said Gibbs. ‘‘The joke’s on him all 
round!”’ 

“Boys, do you reckon Skinner only 
waited for McLaughlin and Perkins to get 
away?” said Williams suspiciously. 

“T can’t believe it of Skinner,” Heming- 
way broke in. 

“There are the facts,’ Boyce urged. 

‘But there’s such a thing as misconstru- 
ing facts,” insisted Hemingway. 

“We've got to stall till McLaughlin gets 
back,” suggested Carlson timidly. ‘‘We’ve 
got to circumvent Skinner somehow.” 

“We have circumvented him,” said 
Hemingway. 

“Yes, so far as the extra work went,” 
Carlson admitted. ‘‘But how about this 
idea of being too old?”’ 

“Oh rats!’’ said Williams disgustedly. 
“Too old!” 

“Rats, eh?” said Gibbs. ‘Let me tell 
you something. Boys, I learned a thing or 
two up at the Y. M. C. A. Age ain’t a mat- 
ter of years; it’s a matter of condition.” 

“That let’s me out,’ said Williams, who 
always prided himself that he was in the 
pink of condition. 

“Does, eh—with that stomach?” said 
Gibbs, pointing. “‘ Young men don’t wear 
that sort of thing nowadays.”’ He turned to 
Carlson. “Do like me, Carlson; chase the 
whiskers—and straighten up! You used to 

(Conctuded on Page 50) 
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One of the 


already cooked® 


OF what use to get the 

best materials, to oper- 
ate the most modern and 
Spotless kitchens, to cater 
to an entire nation on the 
largest possible scale, if 
the genius of good cooking 
were lost? The whole 
Heinz industry is founded 
upon giving an appetizing 
taste to food. 


tw ready to serve 


Eat Heinz Spaghetti when you think 
you are not hungry; when your appetite 
has to be humored; when you want 
something delicious, something that 
makes you hungry; when your common 
sense tells you that you must eat a simple, 
wholesome dish, but when your appetite 
demands something unusually good. 


Eat Heinz Spaghetti when you are 
hungry, hungry as a bear, because when 
you are hungry you want food—not 
merely taste—and Heinz Spaghetti— 
spaghetti made in our own clean kitchens 
and cooked with delicious tomato sauce 
and special cheese—is a food, giving 
the nourishment that your body de- 
mands, while at the same time tasting 
so good that you never grow tired of it. 


Some of the 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada 
are made in Canada 
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Who Shal 


In the Treasury in Washington, compac 
chests, with every screw-hole sealed, hold th 
nation’s Gold Reserve. These chests mov 
from Treasury to Sub-treasury, from bank t 
bank — their contents never questioned s 
long as the seals remain unbroken. Thes 
seals safeguard our currency. 


The Columbia Storage Battery comes to yo! 
with a seal as important to you as the Treasur 
Seal is to your banker. 


This seal makes possible the rea/ guarante 
on the Columbia Storage Battery. It protect 
against prying tools and the inexperience 
those unauthorized to render Columbia service 
It restricts the care of your battery entirely t 
Official Columbia Battery Experts. 

To make sure that every Columbia Storage Batter 


gives full usefulness, we have established a standardize 
Columbia Service, rendered by— 


First—Columbia Service Stations, small duplicate 
of our factory. Second—Columbia Service Dealer: 


Columbia Service Dealers are merchants 
established reputation and responsibility. 
they are located in cities and towns all 
yer the country. The Service Dealer in- 
/alls the battery for you, recharges it when 
2cessary, tests it with the hydrometer to 
termine operating condition. He will 
‘ipply distilled water for your battery; he 
‘eans and tightens connections. 


‘The Service Dealer will give every attention 
dinarily required, but he may not break the 
‘al. His contract with us specifies he shall not. 
or though it is possible for the average supply and 
scessory dealer to render all the service ordinarily 
quired by a Columbia, it is not always practical 
t him to devote the space or make the invest- 
‘ent in special equipment and parts necessary to 
‘pair batteries to the Columbia standard. 


Should repairs which necessitate breaking the 
val be required, your Service Dealer will replace 
our battery with a fully charged rental battery 


Break This Seal? 
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and send yours to the nearest Official Columbia 
Service Station. 


These Official Service Stations are established in 
all principal distributing centres. They are oper- 
ated just as we ourselves would operate a small, 
completely equipped Columbia Storage Battery 
factory. Each is directly responsible to the 
National Carbon Company, Inc., and its stock in- 
cludes every size and type of battery, and all the 
parts necessary to properly rebuild or repair any 
make of battery. 


The men in these Official Columbia Service Sta- 
tions are experienced in battery repairing. When 
they break the seal and open your battery they 
render real, standardized Columbia Service—serv- 
ice directly under our control—service that you 
can depend upon. 


Ask a Columbia Service Station or a Columbia Service 
Dealer to explain how this standardized, responsible 
service is but one of eighteen distinctive features which 
make possible the Columbia Storage Battery Guarantee 
of Definite Performance, Definite Capacity, Definite 
Life, Definite Service. 


! 
Ih, ag kegs » Space C-60, Third Floor, Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
ee Exhibits at Shows: Chicago, Booth 74, Coliseum Gallery. 
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(Concluded from Page 47) 
be an athlete.”” Then he swung to Boyce: 
“Your youth went with your hair, Boyce. 
Bring it back. And Hemingway, for good- 
ness’ sake, chase that alpaca coat and som- 
ber tie. Be a little sporty—that’s it—be a 
little sporty—all of you!” 

“T’m only forty-five,” urged Carlson. 

“The trouble is,” said Gibbs, ‘you boys 
have set forty as the twelve o’clock of your 
lives. You ought to have set seventy for 
your twelve o’clock, if you had to set any 
time at all. The big men of the world never 
put any age limit on themselves. The 
twelve o’clock of their usefulness is rung by 
the sexton at the little old village church.” 

“Cut out the sermon, Gibbs,” exclaimed 
Boyce. ‘Tell us how you did it.” 

“That’s what we’re interested in,’” Hem- 
ingway affirmed. eo? ao 

“Boys,” said Gibbs, beginning in the 
old-fashioned story-telling way, “Skinner’s 
words ‘too old’ made me madder and mad- 
der. So next night I took a walk through 
Fifty-seventh Street just to look the 
Y. M. C. A. over. There were a lot of gray- 
heads going into the building, old fellows, 
not like you or me, but really truly old fel- 
lows. I picked out the oldest one. ‘What’s 
going on?’ said I: ‘a lecture for old men?’ 

““T ecture nothing!’ he snapped. ‘Gym.’ 

“Gosh!” said I to myself, ‘and Skinner 
said J was too old. Gosh!’ 

“Well, I went in with the rest of ’em. 
I asked the clerk at the desk where I could 
see the superintendent of the gym. 

“«The physical director?’ said he. 

“<Fe’ll do,’ said I. 

““<Sixth floor, turn to the right. They'll 
show you.’ 

“T went up there. They had a class on. 
There were a lot of tubby men and skinny 
men and young men and old men and bald- 
heads and shock heads in gym suits going 
through all kinds of physical stunts. I stood 
there and watched ’em for a while and kept 
saying to myself, ‘I wonder if I could do 
that. . . . No,Icouldn’t. . . . Iwon- 
der if I could.’ And all the time Skinner’s 
words ‘too old’ kept running through my 
head—holding me back, pushing me for- 
ward, holding me back. Then I said to my- 
self, ‘By jingo, I will do it!’ 

“The doctor was a young fellow—said he 
was forty-eight, but helooked about thirty— 
quick, decided, businesslike, but a good 
sort. ‘Tell me, Doctor,’ I said, pointing to 
the old fellows on the floor, ‘between man 
and man, ain’t there a good deal of bunk in 
this? Ain’t they fooling themselves?’ 

“The doctor didn’t cotton to the way I 
put it, I could see that; but he sensed my 
state of mind. 

“See that man over there?’ said he. 
‘That’s the liveliest man we’ve got; leads 
ell the rest. He’s seventy-nine years old. 
That’s the answer.’ 

“*Gosh!’ said I. 
limit?’ 

“*None that I know of,’ said he. 

““*But what’s the idea?’ said I. 

“He gave an impatient shrug of his 
shoulders. ‘Doctor,’ said I, ‘I’m not talk- 
ing for talk’s sake. If there’s any good in 
this I want to get it.’ 

“«This is the idea,’ said he, pleased by 
my sincerity. ‘I’ll tell you my theory. I re- 
verse the old saying, “‘A man plays because 
he’s young.” I put it ‘A man’s young be- 
cause he plays.”’ See? Amanis rejuvenated 
when he does the things that the young do.’ 

“““T get you,’ said I. 

““That’s the psychological part,’ the 
doctor went on. ‘Here’s the physical: The 
old saying is “A man must earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow.” I say “He must 
earn his health by the sweat of his body.” 
You exercise and thus drive the impurities 
of the blood out through the pores of the 
skin in the form of sweat. At the same 
time you limber up. Your old unused mus- 
cles come into play. You find that you have 
a lot of machinery that you’ve never 
availed of. Exercise makes your heart beat 
strong and pushes your blood through your 
veins at a good clip. You get a forced draft 
through your nose. You breathe deep. 
Your lungs expand, take in more oxygen 
and force it and other food materials into 
the blood, which makes it rich and red. 
That’s the way we get ginger into you, make 
you know you’re all alive—not half dead, 
an old engine with its fires banked, creep- 
ing along.’ 

““How about efficiency?’ I suggested 
when I could get a word in. 

“<«That’s obvious,’ said he. ‘Improve 
the physical end of you and it reacts on the 
mental. It makes you see things in a new 


‘Ain’t there any age 
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light, changes you right about face. If 
you’re depressed it makes you cheerful. If 
you’re discouraged it makes you hopeful. 
With renewed hope comes new energy. 
You get steam up strong. You want to go 
right out and do things. You’d burst if 
you didn’t. You turn off more work. You 
don’t get tired and disheartened. My dear 
boy, I’ve seen the efficiency of men in- 
creased one hundred per cent—doubled.’ 

“That sounded pretty big to me, boys, 
till I thought of Skinner’s experience. You 
saw for yourselves how he turned off work 
when he got back.” 

The blue-envelope boys nodded con- 
firmatively. 

“But still I was a little bit doubtful,” 
Gibbs went on, ‘“‘so I said, ‘You mean 
young men, don’t you, doctor?’ 

“All men,’ said he. ‘There’s a man of 
sixty here. ‘saw a marked change in him 
in three da; 

“«That settles it,’ said I; ‘the gym for 
mine!’”’ 

“How did you feel the first night you 
went up there, Gibbs, with those skinny 
old shanks of yours?”’ said Williams, still 
smarting under Gibbs’ allusion to his waist- 


ine. 

‘A little timid about going on the floor,” 
said Gibbs, ignoring the shot, “but Skin- 
ner’s words ‘too old’ urged me on. The 
second night I felt more at home, and the 
third I was a veteran, ready to pity or 
patronize any newcomer. 

“Boys, it’s play; it isn’t work. Every- 
thing is done to music. A boy sits at a 
piano and hammers out ragtime. First, 
you take a pair of dumb-bells, hold ’em in 
the air, then bend over and touch the floor 
with ’em. I could feel my main hinges 
creak when I did that, and I got out of 
breath, but Skinner’s words ‘too old’ kept 
me at it. When I got tired I rested. For 
you don’t have to keep up with the others. 
You can do as you please, drop out and 
watch them and join in again. But, hang 
it all, I wanted to keep up! It got into my 
blood, the music, the good cheer, the en- 
thusiasm. I was right in among a bunch 
of young men. They paced me a little too 
strenuously, but I didn’t stop. I took deep 
breaths. Gosh all fish hooks, how 
breathed! There were corners in my lungs 
that hadn’t known fresh air for years, and 
when I sent the oxygen down there I could 
almost feel ’em beginning to work. 

“Gosh, boys, it was dumb-bells up, 
dumb-bells down, then bend over with legs 
apart and touch the floor with ’em. Then 
it was sit on the floor and manipulate your 
legs. Then it was lie on your back and hold 
your legs in the air and gyrate them, first 
to the right, then to the left. And when 
those young fellows did it I did it, too; not 
quite so fast or so long, but I did it. Then 
it was lie on your stomach with legs and 
arms outstretched like a jolly old bullfrog. 
Seems queer when I tell it, but you don’t 
mind it ’cause they’re all doing it; you’re 
just one of ’em. You get the mob spirit. 
And the blood begins to circulate up and 
down your old legs and turn ’em red. And 
you feel the spirit of youth creeping into 
you. And the blood comes to your face 
and you pant like a tired dog, but you’re 
happy, boys, you’re happy, ’cause you 
know you’re coming back.” 

Gibbs paused for a moment, then more 
quietly: ‘‘ Boys, they’re makin’ ’em over fast 
up there. They’re makin’ ’em over while 
you wait. They’re makin’ ’em over whole- 
sale.’’ Gibbs paused again. ‘‘That’s all,” 
he said. : 

“What time does your class begin?” 
said Hemingway, consulting his watch. 

Gibbs threw out his chest. ‘Business 
men’s class at five-thirty.” 

‘What do you say we go up and look the 
thing over?’’ Hemingway suggested. 

And the blue-envelope boys with one ac- 
cord quickly got their hats and coats and 
went. 

Skinner waited and watched. If Skinner 
was anything at all he was a judge of men. 
McLaughlin used to say of him that his 
ability to call the turn on what persons 
would do or would not do under certain 
circumstances was almost uncanny. He 
was sure, though he didn’t take the trouble 
to phone the Y. M. C. A. for confirmation, 
that Gibbs had joined the rejuvenation 
class. And he had observed the other blue- 
envelope boys observing Gibbs, and he 
knew that their turn would come next. 
And he knew that it would be kept a pro- 
found secret from him, Skinner. 

A month later Skinner said to Honey, 
“By jingo, the blue-envelope boys have 
got their second wind, all right!” 
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“They ought to. Four weeks at the 
ym ” 


“T mean mental wind, the kind Pro- 
fessor James used to talk about. And you 
don’t know the pleasure it gives me, 
Honey, as a friend, to see them come back. 
But as an employer I realize more and 
more every day the economic value of my 
big idea. I’ve noticed from little things 
that they are beginning to scheme, pro- 
ject. Their newly developed energy is like 
new wine in old bottles. It wants to burst 
out in all directions. They constantly 
come to me with suggestions. And about 
twenty-five per cent of their suggestions are 
valuable. So you see how profitable it is to 
the house to encourage them in using their 
wits. By the way, here’s what I cabled 
Mac to-day.” 

Honey took the slip of paper and read: 
“Got rid of all the old fellows. Filled posi- 
tions with much younger and much more 
efficient men.” 

When McLaughlin, sitting with Perkins 
in the office of their hotel in Buenos Aires, 
oe Skinner’s cable, both were jubi- 
ant. 

“By jingo, you were wise to suggest such 
a thing, Mac,” cried Perkins, slapping his 
partner on the back. 

“Of course it was the right thing to do,” 
said McLaughlin; ‘‘anybody could see that. 
But the wisest part was to let Skinner do 
it. You or I would have bungled it, Perk— 
you with your cold, glittering polish or I 
with my brutal brusqueness, that our 
friends talk about.” 

But the satisfaction McLaughlin and 
Perkins felt at the successful execution of 
their scheme for the injection of new blood 
into their office force in New York was 
short-lived, for the next day they were 
shocked by the news that Uncle Sam had 
severed diplomatic relations with the 
Kaiser. 

“Devil of a note, isn’t it?” said Perkins 
disgustedly. 

“Tt means war,” said McLaughlin. He 
pondered a bit, then: ‘‘Perk, those young 
fellows that Skinner took on will have to 


“Devil of a note!””—more disgustedly. 
“Leaves us in the lurch, doesn’t it?”’ 
“Devil of a note!’’—more disgustedly 


still. 

“Perk, we must act at once. I shall go 
right back to help Skinner out. You stay 
down here and finish things up.” 

McLaughlin and his wife reached New 
York early one morning. “You go home, 
Lillie,’ said McLaughlin, “and I’ll look after 
the baggage and then go direct to the office.” 

Two hours later the senior partner en- 
tered the office of McLaughlin, Perkins & 
Skinner. He got a shock when his eyes 
fell on Gibbs, smartly dressed and sans 
whiskers. 

“By jingo!” he said to himself. ‘By 
jingo!” 

He looked round quickly. There was 
Williams, noticeably reduced in girth and 
looking years younger; and Boyce, with a 
toupee that had clipped years off his age; 
and Carlson, gentle Carlson, who used to 
hide behind his whiskers—where were 
those whiskers now? Yes, that was Carl- 
son, his face almost as chubby as a boy’s. 
But Hemingway’s appearance astonished 
McLaughlin most, for Hemingway had 
gone the limit. 

He wore a checked suit and he had 
acquired spats and a smart polka-dot tie. 
McLaughlin pulled himself: together and 
greeted them all. 

“By jingo,” he said to himself, ‘‘Skin- 
ner’s got ’em back already! Thank the 
Lord he’s got ’’em back. By jingo, Skinner’s 
a dandy!” 

McLaughlin’s first words after greeting 
Skinner in his private room were “‘ What 
does it mean, Skinner?”’ He indicated the 
outside office with a motion of the hand. 

And Skinner told McLaughlin all about 
it—from beginning to end. When he had 
finished McLaughlin jumped up and grabbed 
his hand and shook it savagely. 

“By jingo, Skinner, you don’t know how 
relieved Iam at what you’ve done. I never 
was so worried in my life. I’m going to 
cable this to Perk if it costs me five hun- 
dred dollars. He’s got lots of trouble on his 
mind and I want him to have a good 
laugh.” 

“Give him my love,” said Skinner; 
“even if it costs two dollars more.” 

“You bet I will!’ said McLaughlin. 

McLaughlin wrote out the cable and dis- 
patched it. Then he turned to Skinner. 
“Ask the boys to come in here, will you?” 
He looked at Skinner with a meaning 


twinkle in his eyes. ‘“‘ You know, ¢ 
envelope boys. I want to tell ; 0 
thing.” = 
Presently the blue-envelope boys 
in—the rejuvenated, alert, young-o] 
envelope boys. a 
McLaughlin bit the tip of a ana 
looked from one to another rather won 
ingly. He was not yet accustomed 
changed appearance. 
“Boys,” he said presently, “ Mr. § 
has told me about the splendid 
have done. Of course it was no mo 
I expected. I knew you were 
rising to any emergency.” ‘ 
“Thank you, Mr. McLaughlin, 
Hemingway. 
Skinner turned and thrusting } 
into his cheek crossed to the wi 
looked out at the traffic in the str 
“However, I congratulate y 
Laughlin went on. “TI heartily | 
late you on the decision, the - 
you’ve shown. But I always knew 
it in you.” 4 
And Skinner congratulated him 
he had a partner who was so good : 


The climax of Skinner’s effort 
the aces and the kings from the d 
to bring the old men back to life, 
them the fashion—was not 
war was declared and Uncle Sz 
put the conscription act into 
the conscription act hit McLa 
kins & Skinner pretty hard. 


the colors. 
affected as the youngsters, o 
bade him good-by, and when 
he said to Skinner: “Those boys 
to fight for us. We must look a 
folks while they’re gone. I don’ 
they’ve got any money saved up, 

‘We'll do it anyhow,” said Skit 

“Right-o!” 

-An hour later McLaughlin aske 
to summon the blue-envelope k 
when those gentlemen appeared 
“Boys, the situation is very s 
know that as well as I. How lon 
is going to last nobody can tell. Th 
sters’ll <1 have to go just as Mite 
Fredericks and Winant and La 
go. Of course there’ll be a dema 
men. Other concerns will try tc 
away from us—if they haven't 
done so.”’ He looked from one to 

‘We've already had offers,” sa 
ingway. . 

““Only one thing—I want you t 
a chance to meet any offer you n 
I promise you I’ll do better by y 
anybody else would.” 

“You needn’t worry about that 
McLaughlin,” said Hemingway; 
talked it all over among ourselves. ~ 
we’ve been here a long time. You 
ways treated us well. You've pa 
salaries. And we don’t mind te 
that we love this business and we le 
office. It’s like home to us. Wey 
think of leaving you in the lurch. » 
a minute!” 

McLaughlin glanced furtively @ 
ner, but the youngest partner was 100! 
out the window. Skinner didn’t ha 
tongue in his cheek this time, eithe! 

There was a pause, then Hem 
said: ‘“‘ Mr. McLaughlin, we’ve mad 
minds to stand by the ship, sink ¢ 
but there’s just one thing we want 

“What is it?’”’ said McLaughlin, 
make any concession the blue 
boys might suggest. 2 

“We can’t go to the Front,” 
ingway, ‘‘because we’re beyond % 
but we want to do our bit. We're 
willing to do all the work in the 
you won’t have to get anyone 
will pay Mitchell and Frederi 
ant and Lateret the difference 
what the Government pays them é 
they get here.” fa 

McLaughlin laughed joyously. 
one on you, boys. Skinner and 
already arranged to do that.” __ 

When the blue-envelope boys” 
out of the office and the door ha 
McLaughlin rose and crossed t 
Skinner was standing looking ov 
traffic in the street. The partn 
into each other’s eyes for a mo’ 
heap of understanding passed be 
in that look. Then McLaughlin pw 
on Skinner’s shoulder and said,' in 
that was just a bit unsteady, “TE 
a big idea of yours, Skinner—a ¢ 
big idea.”’ 7 
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WASHES 
WOOLENS 
PERFECTLY! 


The things you knit—for instance—deserve 
such care. 


The mild, pure, penetrating lather— properly 
used—cleans, softens and insures longer 
wear. 


The use of this Perfect Family Soap for every 
household purpose is in accord with the ‘“‘Save 
and Serve” aims of every true American 
Housewife. 
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Lift Corns out 
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e e@ ; 
with Fingers hetead a ay sheet of hotel note paper 


“Tt is hereby agreed and covenanted 


A few applications of Freezone | that the Sentinel Film Corporation, by 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


S 


~ > 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn orcallusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., 
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Fach step helps to 


weaken an ill-treated foot 
structure. Cramped muscles and 
misplaced bones must be liberated 
before the foot regains true health 
and usefulness. 

The Coward Arch Supporting 
Shoe holds the fallen arch in place 
and gives freedom to the muscles 
and tendons. It lets nature bring 
back the lost powers. For fifty 
years this shoe has been the choice 
of those who wanted sensible foot 
comfort. 

You can be well fitted by mail. 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 

Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 


Cincinnati, O. 
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ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions” and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


payment of three hundred dollars cash to 
Gracia Derrick, shall become and does be- 
come the sole owner of all motion-picture 
rights to)and in a certain literary compo- 
sition at present entitled Salvation, of which 
the aforesaid Gracia Derrick is author.” 

Gracia listened to his gobblelike reading 
of the ill-worded agreement as though to 
heavenly music. 

“We can both sign—here, at the bot- 
tom,” said Chris. 

“Oh, it can’t be true!’’ breathed the 
girl. ty can’t!! And after they rejected 
it once!”’ 

“That was done by some chucklehead in 
the outer office, I suppose,’ Chris ex- 
plained. ‘‘Such a swad of manuscripts 
come in all the time, the readers don’t half 
do their work. But someone’s due to be 
fired for letting thisslip through our fingers.” 

“But at first you didn’t seem to be much 
interested in it,’’ she protested—‘“‘I mean 
when I told you the story.” 

“‘T wanted the office to confirm my snap 
judgment,” said Chris. “‘It wouldn’t have 
been fair for me to enthuse and hold out 
hopes, and then have to tell you afterward 
that the office 

“Come into the library,” she interrupted, 
ashake with excitement. ‘‘We can sign 
this right away. And then I can phone 
dad about it and —— But what are we to 
do for a plot for the Caritas Fund?” she 
broke off i in ,pathetic dismay. “I forgot all 
about 

“Don’t worry over that,’”’ Chris reas- 
sured her. ‘‘We’ll use the plot I had in 
mind this morning. You people won’t 
object?” 

“Object?” she echoed rapturously. “‘Ob- 
ject? I—oh, come into the library! I want 
to sign this before I wake up. How soon do 
you suppose the Sentinel will produce it?” 

“The first Saturday evening after dooms- 
day!” returned Lane cheerily; but he said 
it in the depths of his own tumultuous soul. 
Aloud he answered: ‘“‘I can’t tell to the 
exact day; but we’ll use all the speed on it 
we can—under the circumstances, You 
see a 

He stopped. She was bending over a 
writing table and affixing a sprawly sig- 
nature to the memorandum. 

“Three hundred dollars from two-nine- 
seven-four,” he figured in silent rapture; 
“‘that leaves the Sentinel still nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy-four dollars to the good 
on Haverham, even after the seven hun- 
dred dollars for expenses comes out! I’ll be 
the white-haired boy of the Sentinel office. 
And we’ll doctor that contract form of 
Maguire’s before I strike another resort. 
No more unlimited-price productions or 
local literary talent or 

His thread of exultant thought frayed 
and snapped. He found he was watching 
the girl’s long fingers as she guided the 
pen. Her hand was quivering as if she had 
palsy. Two blots already marred the paper. 

Gracia looked up at Lane, her face deep- 
flushed, herlipsworking. Andshelaughed— 
a gleeful little laugh that had a choke in it. 

**T’m so ashamed !”’ she apologized trem- 
ulously, handing him the memorandum. 
“Tt’s—it’s silly of me. I never felt this 
way before. But it isn’t quite like anything 
else—is it? To think of a great concern 
like the Sentinel putting my work ahead of 
professionals’! It may even mean a career 
for me. I’ve written lots of stories—ever 
since I was little. Everybody laughed at 
me for doing it. They didn’t understand. 
But you understand—don’t you?— because 
you are in it yourself. Some of my other 


stories might make good pictures too.” 
The careless impersonality was gone 
from her manner. So was her former air of 
talking to someone from a lower world, 
which Chris had found so jarring to his 
self-esteem. Now it was craftsman calling 
to craftsman, artist to fellow artist, equal 
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to congenial equal. And the new color and 
the eye glow had done wonderful things to 
the girl’s brown face. 

“T haven’t thanked you,” she said pres- 
ently. “It was ungrateful not to—after 
all the trouble you’ve taken. It was fine of 
you. I shan’t forget it—ever.”’ 

Chris, vaguely ashamed, gargled forth 
some banal disclaimer. 

“You see,’”’ she continued, with a deep- 
ening of that new note of confidential in- 
timacy which was beginning to grate upon 
the man’s heart, ‘“‘always I’ve been want- 
ing to do something worth while, or be 
something worth while. I’m not pretty. 
And I’m not very popular. There was 
nothing I could do to make myself stand 
out from the rest—nothing except write. 
And that didn’t get me anywhere—till just 
now. So perhaps you can see what all this 
means to me. It’s—it’sa career. Isn’t it? 
There’snothing now that won’t be possible.” 

For no reason that he could explain, 
Chris’ mind whizzed back to the first of 
his newspaper stories which had seen the 
light. It had been written on the third day 
of his service as a reporter, six years earlier. 
It had dealt with the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of a mouse that had invaded a 
full Subway car. He had scribbled the 
story to three-quarter-column length. And 
a murderous copyreader had hewn it down 
to a stick and a half. But the thrill had 
not been cut from it—the thrill of creation 
and of the knowledge that half a million 
people might read what he had written; 
the thrill of knowing that he had at last 
been initiated in due and ancient form into 
the Degree of Public Entertainers. 

“And perhaps’’—the girl was saying— 
“perhaps Salvation will do a little good 
too. It may help to reform someone. Is 
that foolish? We writers have a tremen- 
dous responsibility, haven’t we? I never 
thought of that before. But we have. 
I What are you doing?”’ She broke 
off, her voice scaling an octave to a shrill 
protest that was almost a shriek. 

Her anguished dismay was thoroughly 
justified; for Chris Lane was performing 
the most criminally idiotie act of his life. 

Slowly, and as though each motion of 
the fingers were keen torment, he was tear- 
ing the memorandum across and across. 

After that first wild protest the girl stood 
dumb, moveless, sallow with uncompre- 
hending horror. 

Chris no longer felt the need to avoid her 
eyes—now that there was nothing in their 
scared depths which a normal man’s mem- 
ory would care to hoard. He began to 
speak—lifelessly, in a toneless dead voice. 

“‘T’ve torn this up,’ he said, ‘‘ because 
I’m a fool. It would have gotten the Sen- 
tinel out of a rotten scrape; and me too. 
I’d have been praised—maybe raised—for 
putting it over. That’s why I’m a fool for 
tearing it.”’ 

The girl did not answer, did not move. 

““You see,”’ continued Lane in the same 
flatly lifeless voice, ‘‘your picture was re- 
jected by the Sentinel and the rest because 
it wasn’t what they could use. You had us 
in a tight corner to-day when you insisted 
on our producing it for the Caritas. It 
would have cost so much it would have 
eaten all our profits and some four thou- 
sand dollars besides. And we are in this 
thing for profit, not for loss. Look up the 
word caritas sometime. 

“T tried to save the day by getting rid of 
your picture for three hundred. It was a 
good idea of mine. And it was good busi- 
ness too, and legitimate. But—I guess I’m 
a rotten business man all right, and a dub 
besides; for I don’t know, even yet, why 
I tore this up—except it was because 
I’m a fool, just as I said—and that’s no 
reason. I’ll take this script of yours back 
to the hotel with me and I’ll turn it over 
to the director. Then I’ll send in my resig- 
nation to the Sentinel. I’m best off in a 
cage somewhere, or else working for my- 
selfi—anywhere where I can’t crab my em- 
ployers’ interests the way I’ve done now.” 
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She had not moved. The em empt; 
her blank face were still upturne 
him, her thin body gawky in its te 

“Good-by!” said Lane, cramr 
hated script into his pocket ee 
out. 

He went to the station to 
associates on their arrival, and th 
worst over at once. 


at him. But he found the traile 
York had been delayed by a was 
would not reach Haverham fo; 
So Chris went drearily back t 
His senses were still grip 
merciful numbness that is 
the impact of a high-power byl 
fever of the wound had not set in, 
and circumstantially he told } 
the fifth time what he had de 
tried for the fiftieth time 
why. But he could not. If 
pretty—if she had been mag 


bh 


feeling of shame at his be 
Sentinel’s trust. And this 
recollection of what his next 

Accordingly he went into 
room and tried to draw up | 
resignation. 

When the story should get ; 
would be scant hope of anot! 
picture job for the double ii 
Chris knew that; and the 
gan to fester. Consciousness ¥ 
back to the numbed centers— 
painful consciousness. 


when a bell hop brought i ane 

The envelope was square and ; 
very white, and rough to the 1 
flap bore a hideous raised dey 
green. The address was penned ir 
hand, none too firm. Chris r 
the envelope, aware of a dully 
toward the writer. And he read: 


“oe, 
“Dear Mr. Lane: i) 
“Please send back my script 
bearer. I have decided not t 
our Caritas picture. 
“T have telephoned to the com 
chairman that we shall use a EA 


mean? But of course it does. 
“I don’t know yet whether 
are splendid or abominable or 
what you said you were. For -a lit 
I didn’t care to find out which, 
wanted to see you again. xi 
“Perhaps you don’t know be 
to have one’s vanity extract 
gas. ‘ 
“But—well, I have another stor 
think ought to make a perfect, 
picture; two others, in fact. We 
like to call to-morrow no 
whether you agree with me? _ 
“To-morrow morning—not 1 
only human, you know—not a 
I honestly don’t think I could 
you—just yet. I don’t think any 
greets a surgeon dentist very ¢ 
next minute after the tooth is ¢ 
you? “GRACIA DERI 


Long and longer Chris att 

sprawly lines, reading them 

and over. He was roused eS 

by the bell hop at his shoulder, 1 

boredly for the third time: i% 
“*Man’s waiting for an answer, 
Chris transferred his owl gaze 

note to the bell hop. For an ms 

not speak. Then, with inten 

he announced to the ae 


serves on several committees. 
Ip business on the floor of the 
}ook after, his politics and cau- 
} tend to. Usually he has had 
8 tive experience. 
¢ mittee proceeds to frame an ap- 
#, bill dealing with that parcel of 
t expenditure which has been 
0 it. If the estimate provides 
ease of personnel or salaries or 
penditure, the committee will 
yend for the department head or 
ief who is supposed to know 
nd question him. Having got 
jation as it can it draws up a bill, 
to the House, where it may or 
e debated. Usually the big ap- 
4: bills come in late, with scant 
coate; and from the point of view 
dieal and efficient operation it 
ile difference, for an adequate 
gzovernment finance cannot pos- 
rked out in House debate or by 
1eal plan. 
once appropriated the money, 
an have nothing to do with the 
riding of it; so it ties as many 
it as possible—that is, it appro- 
rhe minutest detail.’ Instead, for 
{ appropriating so much for sal- 
ii given bureau it appropriates: 
yaissioner, five thousand dollars; 
y ner, thirty-five hundred dollars; 
5) Jerks, twenty-five hundred dol- 
h\ thirty-four clerks, one thousand 
4; twenty-one clerks, nine hun- 
II's each; general mechanic, nine 
[pllars; two telephone operators, 


“ 


@ seven hundred and twenty dol- 
h two elevator conductors, seven 


¢ boys, three hundred and sixty 
eh,’ and so on. This minute, 
rularization runs all through the 


ninistrative discretion; it does 
k for economy and efficiency; it 
t head of a service from responsi- 
milanning work and making pur- 
-\many instances it forces him to 
e thing not best adapted to use— 
i to purchase things at a higher 
is necessary because he has not 
clo what his judgment dictates. 
rvords, judgments which can be 
ly only at the time when a 
tng is to be done are made by a 
‘omposed of hundreds of mem- 
six months to a year and a half 
a, on the recommendations of a 
‘which at most can have but a 
id of experience or information. 
t of this legislative policy the 
it is robbed to an extent of the 
o/7ell-trained technical service and 
cise of official discretion.” 


fisleading Reports 


07 can see how it must work. 
t] head of a department or bureau. 

ry dollar which he is to handle 
earmarked; he must buy just 
uch materials at such and such 
must hire just so many clerks 
y1em exactly such and such sal- 
B the time his appropriations be- 
able he may see an opportunity 
dhe money to better advantage; 
ids are tied for the ensuing year. 
2 the office boy fifty-eight cents 
4m to go over to Robinson’s 
1 store and buy a dozen lead 
Jt like the sample, he may notice 
Vy that Smith’s stationery store 
yetter lead pencils at fifty-three 
en, but the fact has no particular 
/\*him. Congress is always doing 

the executive departments, and 
its to a more serious trespass by 
n| of government upon the business 
4 branch than those presidential 
i's which Congress is always com- 


back to the same old jealousy 
Native. Congress appropriates 
nj) Tigid minuteness in order to 
bpower. In the same way it is 
ing down rigid prescriptions as 
nts shall be kept and reports 
eby creating a formidable web 
| n one of his special messages 
‘Taft pointed out that the only 
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report which purported to give an analyti- 
cal separation of the expenditures of the 
Government followed certain prescribed 
forms. ‘This statement shows that for the 
fiscal year 1910 expenditures for salaries 
were one hundred and thirty-two million 
dollars. As a matter of fact the expendi- 
tures for personal services during that year 
were more nearly four hundred millions, as 
we have just learned by the inquiry now 
in progress.” 

Congress tries to keep control over exec- 
utive expenditures and operations by cast- 
iron regulations prescribing in minute detail 
Just how the money shall be spent and 
accounted for. But Congress is in touch 
with executive work and informed about 
it only in the most sketchy, intermittent 
fashion. From time to time one of its 
committees—a committee with constantly 
shifting membership and hardly a preten- 
sion of expert qualifications—calls in the 
head of a bureau or department and ques- 
tions him to secure information which it 
should always have at hand. 


The British Budget System 


The Taft commission recommended prac- 
tically an executive budget, and President 
Wilson has spoken for the same thing. 
This means that the President as head of 
the executive branch of the Government 
shall draw up a complete fiscal program. 
It is an eminently sensible proposal, but 
Congress shows no inclination to adopt it— 
on the contrary shows every inclination to 
reject and resent it, because for its own 
power and glory it wants to keep the fiscal 
initiative theoretically in its own hands. 
The legislative branch will not permit the 
executive branch to interfere with any sort 
of effectiveness in formulating a program, 
and the executive branch will not permit 
the legislative branch to interfere intelli- 
gently in carrying out a program. So we 
have no program whatever. It is all done 
piecemeal under conditions that promote 
waste and inefficiency at every turn. 

Students of the subject generally agree 
that the British Governmené has the best 
fiscal machinery yet devised. True, the 
structure of the British Government differs 
notably from ours. There, in effect, the 
majority of the House of Commons ap- 
points the executive, so there is less occasion 
for jealousy between the executive branch 
and the legislative branch. It is also true 
that time was when there was far deeper 
division and jealousy between the legis- 
lative branch and the executive branch 
than our Government has ever known. 
This difference in the structure of the two 
governments is often pointed to as a con- 
clusive reason why we cannot have a real 
budget and an efficient fiscal system. But 
it would be very strange if there were any 
conclusive reason why the workings of our 
Government must continue notoriously in- 
efficient and extravagant; in fact, in spite 
of the jealousy between our two branches 
there is no reason why we shouldn’t havea 
reasonably economical and efficient govern- 
ment. As government expenditures con- 
stantly increase, irrespective of war, and 
will certainly be greater after the war than 
they ever were before, the importance of 
getting reasonable value received for the 
money is obvious. ‘ 

In comparing the British Government 
as a working concern with our own the 
most decisive difference is seen to rise from 
the position and functions of the Treasury 
Department. At first glance their ex- 
ecutive departments look substantially like 
ours. Some of them bear the same name, 
and the common impression is that they 
are very much the same things. But in 
fact the British Treasury Department is 
entirely different from ours. 

Nominally the head of the department 
is the Chancellor of the Exchequer—a 
political officer and member of the cabinet 
like our Secretary of the Treasury. But in 
fact the chancellor has very little to do 
with the operation of the department. As 
a working concern it is managed by a 
Permanent Secretary of the Treasury and 
a Permanent Financial Secretary, who, as 
their titles imply, are continuing officers, 
whose tenure is not affected by changes in 
the political administration. The depart- 
ment’s real function is to supervise the 
workings and expenditures of all depart- 
ments of the government. 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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This New Shaving Cream 


Makes Razor and Shaving 
Brush Antiseptically Clean. | 


Have you ever stopped to think what a fine 
lodging place for germs a wet, soap-laden 
shaving brush is? And your razor? 


Are you, morning after morning, willing to 
run the risk of skin infection when Science 
points the sure way to stop this danger?. 


ANTISEPTIC—is the zew word in the language of 
shaving creams. Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream 
gives the modern man the antiseptic shave. It con- 
tains Lysol—the universally used, safe and sure anti- 
septic—which protects the skin from infection from 
razor, shaving brush, or any other source. 


Antiseptic 
Shaving Cream 


It Gives the Antiseptic Shave 


No matter how skilful a shaver a man may be, the razor blade 
€O41- ”> . . . . 

lifts up’’ minute portions of the skin, thus exposing the tender flesh. 
You can’t see these irritations or abrasions, but the sharp’ smart of 
witch-hazel on your face proves that the flesh is exposed. Right here 
is a chance for infection! Right here is where Lysol -Antiseptic 
Shaving Cream gets in its work and protects the irritated face from 
germ infection. 


Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream prepares the way for a comfort- 
able, luxurious shave and heals and soothes the skin. It gives an anti- 
septic shave and the antiseptic shave is the ideal shave because it is a 
good shave plus a safé shave. 


Camp life and trench life demand that our soldier boys shave the 
antiseptic way. Send your soldier a tube of Lysol Antiseptic Shaving 
Cream to-day. 


Send for FREE TRIAL TUBE 


Mail coupon and we will gladly send you a generous free trial tube. If you 
want an antiseptic shave to-morrow, get a large tube from your druggist. 


The price, 25c, is trifling compared with the great satisfaction it gives. 


HOUR SIGNS SGUREBOND © 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
96 William Street 
New York 


Makers of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste and 
Lysol Disinfectant 
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I Want an Antiseptic Shave, FREE 


M i] = LEHN & FINK, Inc., 96 William St., New York. 
a = Please send me a sample tube of Lysol Anti- 
this = septic Shaving Cream. 

Coupon = 

for this = Name - 

Free = 

Tube = Address_ te Set 5 = 

= = Cites ae __State 
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“Tt was a wonderful demonstration the Major 
during the next half-hour. 


December 


I suppose wey 


accustomed to the wonder of the phonograph, but | 
you, when you hear the Vocalion, it gives jou ig; 
of the extraordinary possibilities of such an inst 


IT BECOME ACOU 


T was the Major’s 
hobby—his phono- 
Net graph. Whenwe’d 
sat down, he told 
me a little about it, before he 
played anything. 


He said, ‘‘Now in the first 
place I want you to understand 
the Vocalion isn’t just an 
ordinary phonograph. The 
Company that makes it have 
never put a thing on the mar- 
ket that wasn’t miles ahead of 
anything else of its kind. 


Scientific Methods 


““You see, The Aeolian Com- 


_ pany have made a scientific 


study of musical tone. They 
had to—building the finest 
and costliest pipe-organs and 
pianos. I wish you could see 
their laboratories as I have, 
and the apparatus they’ve got 
for photographing and analyz- 
ing fone-waves: ‘There is no 
rule-of-thumb or guesswork 
about Aeolian instruments. 


Jhe Avolian 


The J Phonograph made hy Th 


‘“They knew all about 


phonographs before they. 


thought of building their own. 
But it wasn’t until an inventor 
from Australia brought tothem 
a device for playing the phono- 
graph that they decided to go 
into the business. 


‘*This is it,’ and the Major 


drew a little, metal device out’ 


of the side of the instrument, 
connected with it by a slender 
tube. 

“Tt is called the ‘Graduola, ”’ 
he went on. ‘‘The Aeolian 
Company saw that it was the 
biggest invention in connec- 
tion with the phonograph. So 
they bought it and started right 
in to make phonographs them- 
selves. 


Unparalleled 
Resources 
““You canssee> whatshap- 
pened. Here was a Company 
with practically unlimited re- 
sources, that was credited with 
carrying its investigations of 


WITH 


Ora tom | 


Worlds Greatest Music House 


‘tone’and acoustics farther than 
any other, that was in touch 
with all the biggest musicians 
of the world and that owned 
the patents on what was appar- 
ently the only device in exist- 
ence for satisfactorily control- 
ling the phonograph’s tone. 

““You will appreciate the 
result of all this when I play 
for you. When the Vocalion 
plays a violin record, it sounds 
like a violin, not just musical 
notes of some kind. The same 
is true of all kinds of instru- 
ments and voices. 


Real Tone 


“Not only are they true to 
nature, but there isn’t anything 
phonography about them. The 
Vocalion gives real tones— 
deep, round, full and free. 
*“You can play the Vocalion 
just like any phonograph—put 
a record in, stand aside and let 
it play. And it plays music 
such as you have never heard 
from a phonograph before. 


“*But this Graduola 
greatest thing of all. Y 
take it in your hands th 
and by moving it slight 
increase or decrease th 
ume of tone, and do it 
tically, not as you woul 
doors and shutters. 


Records Renew 
‘‘In this way you giv 
‘life’ and ‘spontaneity t 
ords—make them soun 
when you begin tot 
them. You don’t chan 
artist’s interpretation: 
modify it slightly as h 
himself when he plays 01 

““And, best of all, whi 
are doing this, you ha 
sensation of playing or | 


- yourself. 


“Why! Just chine 
had an old violinist | 
record he knew the oth 
and when he’d finish 
jumped up and _ cried 
heavens, Major! Thatfi 
the same as really fidd 


i 


ZB T was a wonderful demonstration the 
Major gave me during the next 


half-hour. 


I suppose we’ve grown accustomed 
to the wonder of the phonograph, but 
let me tell you, when you hear the 
Vocalion, it gives you a new idea of the 
linary possibilities of such an instrument. The 
ylayed several records. When it was the violin, 
stening to the wistful strings as truly as ever in 


( ~ 


‘2stral records were even more startling. First 
ald hear the sweeping power of a mass of strings, 
¢mellow, throaty wood-wind would sing a re- 
Then there would be a full, pealing fanfare 


—| 
THE leadership of the Aeolian Vocalion 
is today fully recognized. Its supremacy 
cts on demonstrated superiorities covering 
| five vital points of consideration in se- 
sting a phonograph, viz:— 


YYNE—Vocalion tone has been achieved as a result 
fthe Aeolian Company’s unparalleled experience in 
iding musical instruments and its wonderful equipment. 
‘stone, so different from that of the ordinary phono- 
rh, is full, rich, deep and natural. ‘There is no 
fnograph stridency, no muffling and practically no sur- 
| noise from records. 


INE-CONTROL—tThe Graduola— patented 


1 exclusive with the Vocalion— is endorsed by many high — 
ical authorities as the only satisfactory and musically cor- 
» means yet devised for controlling the phonograph’ s tone. 


LAYS ALL RECORDS-—By merely shifting 


| ,0sition of the reproducer on the Vocalion one has access 
ll the records made by different manufacturers. 


PPEARANCE —Vocalions are made in a great 


jety of beautiful conventional and Period Styles. The 
yaer are distinguished by the artistic simplicity of their 
fs and the depth and richness of their finishes; the 
jr offer 16 superb Period cases that are abreast of the 
ist furniture designing of the present day, though ex- 
‘ingly moderate in price. 


WXILIARY FEATURES —These include 


‘simplest and most satisfactory automatic stop yet de- 
id, complete electric equipment of certain models, 
venient record filing arrangements, and many other 
rable features. 


Aeolian-Vocalion is made in a variety of models priced from 
'to $350. Models without Graduola, $35 to $75. Beautiful Period 
*s at moderate cost. Write for the interesting book of the Vocalion, 
free upon request. Address 29 West 42nd Street, New York, 
fB-212. 


=? AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 29 West 42nd Street LONDON 


'AN STORES: Brooklyn, 11 Flatbush Avenue—Newarh, 897 Broad Street—Bronx, 367 East 149th Street 
. AEOLIAN BRANCHES: 

6 South Michigan Boulevard CINCINNATI, 25 West Fourth Street ROCHESTER, 38 East Avenue 

AS, 237 N. Penna. Street DAYTON, OHIO, 774 N. Main Street ST. LOUIS, 1004 Olive Street 

in all principal cities in the World. In Canada: Nordheimer Piano & Music Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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I BUY A VOCALION 
_ for CHRISTMAS 


from the trombones or the clear, 
ringing voice of a cornet perhaps. 


True Tone 
Reproductions 


And all the time the deep tone 


of tubas or bass-viols would be 


giving a depth to the whole per- 


formance such as I had never. 


heard from a phonograph before. 


It was real tone reproduction — 
not an approximation of it, and 
I began: to share the Major’s en- 
thusiasm for his Vocalion. 


I was fully sold, however, when 


he used the Graduola. 


He played two orthree records — 
vocal and instrumental—and he 
really played them. 


With the Graduola held close to 
him and with eyes partly closed, 
the Major was feeling the music 
and expressing what he felt, just 
as truly as any musician could. 


Emotion Visibly 
Expressed 


I could see and feel it my- 
self and was affected as 
no ordinary phonograph 
could possibly move 

one. Here was life, 

spontaneity, genuine 

emotion being 
visibly as well as 
audibly ex- 
pressed. 
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‘*Major,’’ I finally cried, ‘‘ that’s 
great! ‘That’s a real, musical in- 
strument you ve got there, not just 
a machine for soullessly repeating 
stereotyped performances.”’ 


“You are right,’ he replied smil- 
ingly. ‘‘It’sone of the greatest musi- 
cal inventions of the ages. Owning 
a Vocalion, you are master of all 
instruments and voices, director of 
all orchestras, choruses and bands.’’ 

* * * 


Well! Christmas Eve, our Vocalion 
is to be delivered, and I’ll confess 
I am looking forward to Christ- 
mas as  haven’t ina 

good many years. 


NotonlydoI know 
that I’ve selected the 
most welcome gift I 
possibly could but I 
am keen to hearagain 
those records the 
Major played for me 
and to feel the same 
keen enjoyment : 
he did using the if 
Graduola. i i 
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(Concluded from Page 53) 

Under our system each executive depart- 
ment of government is practically independ- 
ent and supreme in its own field. Under the 
British system the Treasury Department 
supervises the financial transactions of all 
departments; in fact itis fairly Parliament’s 
agent to check up and regulate the workings 
of the executive branch of government. Its 
unique position is recognized constantly in 
parliamentary debates and newspaper dis- 
cussions, which are always differentiating 
it from the revenue departments and the 
spending departments. 

Say the head of a bureau wishes to incur 
an additional expenditure for more clerks, 
new office equipment, extra field agents or 
what not. Under our system he puts the 
items in his estimates, which may or may 
not get discussed with the head of the de- 
partment. In any event the head of the 
department probably knows less about it 
than the head of the bureau. The estimates 
are sent over to the Treasury Department, 
where nobody pretends to know anything 
about that particular service. They go into 
the book of estimates and by way of the 
Speaker of the House reach a House com- 
mittee. 

Say the head of the bureau has asked for 
one extra field agent and two additional 
clerks in Washington whose labors are to 
supplement those of the field agent. The 
estimate for the two additional clerks in 
Washington will go to the Committee on 
Appropriations and the estimate for an ad- 
ditional field agent will go to an entirely 
different committee. Those committees 
havea mountain of estimates to get through 
with in a few weeks, as well as a sea of other 
business connected with their positions as 
members of Congress. They may send for 
the head of the bureau and question him; 
but mostly they must take his word for it. 

Under the British system the head of the 
bureau—not at the end of the year, but at 
the time when the need of additional ex- 
penditure or the idea of additional expen- 
diture rose—would at once take the matter 
up with the Treasury Department. When 
the Treasury Department talked the mat- 
ter over with him it would have in mind not 
only the needs, or supposed needs, of that 
particular bit of work, but the whole fiscal 
needs and resources of the government 
at that particular time. It would know 
whether the head of another bureau in an- 
other department was also asking for more 
money, and perhaps with a better case. On 
its knowledge it would decide, and if it 
judged that the proposed expenditure was 
not expedient or that the government 
could use the money to better advantage 
somewhere else, it would decide adversely. 
Then the proposed expenditure would 
never get into the estimates. 


Watchdogs of the Treasury 


Before any department can go before 
Parliament with a request for money it 
must get the sanction of the Treasury De- 
partment, and that department is in inti- 
mate day-to-day touch with the workings 
of all other departments. Its supervision 
does not consist in revising, during a brief 
period once a year, estimates which other 
departments and bureaus have already de- 
cided upon. Itssupervision operates day by 
day and item by item as the need, or sup- 
posed need, of expenditure rises. It must 
be convinced before any estimate is made 
up. And because supervising is its chief 
business it is technically expert and compe- 
tent to pass on cases in a way that no Par- 
liamentary or Congressional committee— 
with a fluctuating, nonexpert membership 
whose chief business is politics—could 
possibly be. 

The Treasury also has plenary power to 
investigate any other department at its 
pleasure; in fact it is continually investi- 
gating, for its business is to be an expert on 
the workings of government. It looks at 
this bureau or department, decides to over- 
haul it and orders an inquiry. It controls 
salaries and practically it controls per- 
sonnel, for it can strike an inefficient em- 
ployee of any department off the pay roll. 

To each department of the government 
or to each principal service in a department 
is assigned a chief accounting officer, who 
is responsible for the expenditures of the 
department or service and has a general 
supervision of its fiscal operations. His 
sanction is necessary before any disburse- 
ment can be made, even after the money 
has been duly appropriated by Parliament. 
He is responsible not only for seeing that 
disbursements are made according to law, 
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but he has a very considerable discretion, 
and consequently a large degree of respon- 
sibility, for the efficient and economical 
operation of the department. He is not 
simply an expert bookkeeper to check up 
vouchers and see that an appropriation has 
not been overdrawn, but a person of de- 
cided weight and authority in the practical 
working of the department. And this ac- 
counting officer in every department or 
bureau is appointed by the Treasury De- 
partment and is primarily responsible to 
that department. 

The Treasury Départment’s control over 
expenditure by no means ends when the 
estimates have been made up, submitted 
to Parliament, adopted by that body, and 
formal appropriation bills passed. 

The American idea is that an appropria- 
tion act is a mandate by Congress to spend 
so much money for such and such purposes. 
The British idea is that an appropriation 
act is merely permission to spend so much 
money, and if the executive branch sees its 
way tospending less it ought to doit. The 
form in which appropriations are passed 
makes it an object to the executive to spend 
less in a given direction. 


A String on Every Sawbuck 


The leading appropriation acts passed at 
a certain session of Congress filled more 
than five hundred printed law-book pages, 
because, as remarked above, Congress ap- 
propriatesin minute detail. Theappropria- 
tion acts passed by British Parliament in 
the same year, authorizing the expendi- 
ture of a sum nearly as large as that in- 
volved in the American acts, covered six 
printed law-book pages. In other words, 
Parliament appropriates in big lump sums 
It gets detailed estimates, very much as 
Congress does, and the appropriation is 
supposed in a general way to cover the de- 
tails shown in the estimates; but in fact 
the money is handed over to the executive 
branch in big lump sums under general 
headings, and if it appears, after the appro- 
priation is available, that a department can 
advantageously spend less here and more 
there it is at liberty to do so, provided the 
Treasury Department sanctions it. Prac- 
tically the Treasury has a very important 
measure of control over the money, even 
after Parliament has formally appropri- 
ated it. 

The legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment will not trust the executive branch to 
anything like that extent. It proposes to 
tie its own string to every ten-dollar bill and 
designate exactly what the executive branch 
shall spend it for. Though the British 
Treasury Departmentis nominally a part of 
the executive branch of government, in 
fact it stands apart and distinct. It has no 
contact with the public. It does not even 
collect the public revenue—which is done 
by the revenue departments. It does not 
have custody of the public funds. It is a 
well-equipped expert on the workings of 
government, the agent and organ of Parlia- 
ment in supervising governmental] opera- 
tions. 

Recently, it is true, an exception has 
been made. When Lloyd George put 
through his big workingmen’s insurance 
schemes some organ of government had to 
take charge of the administration of them, 
and he laid that job on the Treasury. This 
innovation doesmakethe Treasury a public- 
service department with a good deal of 
money to disburse on its own account, and 
some students of government regard the 
departure as a mistake; but if any ill 
results are to rise from it they are not yet 
discernible. 

Having such an organ as the British 
Treasury to supervise the workings of gov- 
ernment, the advantages of appropriating 
in lump sums and leaving a large field for 
executive discretion, instead of in cast- 
iron detail as Congress does, ought to be 
obvious to anyone. Under the American 
system the head of a department or bureau 
must set down, at a given date, the exact 
items of his expenditure for the coming 
year. Practically he must say exactly how 
much money he will be spending, and ex- 
actly what for, a year from that date or 
even longer ahead. Of course he is under a 
constant temptation to ask for plenty so as 
to provide against contingencies. And as 
a rule when the money has been appropri- 
ated he must spend it for the precise items 
set down in the bill. Under the British sys- 
tem he has much more latitude. With the 
sanction of the Treasury he can transfer 
funds from one heading, or “‘vote,’’ to an- 
other; and in a pinch he can even draw 
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upon the Contingent Fund, for on the 
Treasury’s recommendation Parliament 
will validate the overdraft. If he can save 
anything in one direction he may apply the 
saving, with the Treasury’s approval, in 
some other direction. The Treasury often 
approves an item in the estimates condi- 
tionally—that is, in effect it says to the 
head of a bureau: “‘ You wish to do so and 
so, which will take so much money. You 
can do it provided you will save that 
money somewhere else.” 

Once a year each department or each 
service in a department makes up its esti- 
mates for the coming year substantially in 
the same form as at Washington. But the 
British estimates are made up by the chief 
accounting officer, who, as I explained 
above, is a permanent, nonpolitical officer 
appointed by the Treasury. He is an im- 
portant person, with real authority and dis- 
cretion, and he is primarily responsible, 
under the Treasury, for the efficient and 
economical working of the department or 
service to which he is attached. Almost in- 
variably he has worked up to his present 
position by years of service and experience. 
He is not put under a bond as disbursing 
and accounting officers in the American 
Government are; and the British explain 
that by saying the importance and dignity 
of his office constitute a bond; that he 
must have been thoroughly tried out and 
found trustworthy before he became a chief 
accounting officer, and that his equity in a 
civil-service pension—won by many years of 
service—comes to the same thing as a bond. 

Having been made up in the depart- 
ments, the estimates go to the Treasury. 
But practically the Treasury has been 
working on the estimates along with the 
departments day by day. Wherever they 
involve an increase of expenditure the mat- 
ter has already been taken up with the 
Treasury; and the Treasury has been over- 
seeing and investigating the workings of 
the departments all the year through. So 
when the estimates arrive the Treasury is 
prepared to handle with fullness of knowl- 
edge and with technical expertness. When 
it passes the estimates they go to the House 
of Commons, where, in fact, they are very 
little debated, unless they involve some new 
question of government policy. 

The House of Commons of course has its 
committees as has our House of Represent- 
atives. The one upon which it perhaps 
mainly relies for economical working of the 
government is the Committee on Public 
Accounts. Time out of mind it has been 
the practice to give the chairmanship of 
this committee to the opposition—that is, 
under a Republican administration the 
chairmanship of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee would go, as a matter of course, to a 
Democrat; and under a Democratic ad- 
ministration it would go to a Republican. 
Which illustrates the British idea of taking 
the workings of government on its admin- 
istrative side entirely out of politics. 


Centralized Responsibility 


There is also a Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, independent of the Treasury, who 
checks up and audits expenditures after 
they are made, to see that they had due 
warrant of law. He is a permanent, non- 
political officer, removable upon an address 
concurred in by both Houses of Parliament, 
and his salary is a permanent charge on the 
exchequer. 

This fiscal machinery, this system of 
managing the workings of government, has 
nothing whatever to do with questions of 
government policy—that is, with whether 
the tariff shall be high or low, whether the 
government shall regulate railroad rates or 
own railroads, what it shall do about child 
labor, the currency, and so forth. All those 
questions of policy are of course decided 
by Parliament and the cabinet, just as they 
ao decided here by Congress and the Presi- 

ent. 

A service or department of the British 
Government which wishes to extend its 
activities or increase its expenditures in any 
way must go to the Treasury. If it fails to 
persuade the Treasury of the expediency of 
the increased expenditure and still thinks 
that increased expenditure ought to be 
made, it can appeal from the Treasury to 
the full cabinet. If the cabinet decides 
against it that ends the matter. It cannot 
go over the head of the cabinet to the 
House of. Commons, for by immemorial 
usage the House will consider no bill in- 
volving an expenditure which does not 
come from the cabinet. One of its long- 
standing rules provides: ‘‘This House will 
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receive no petition for any sum re] 
public service, or proceed upoy 
for a grant or charge upon th 
enue, whether payable out of 
dated Fund or out of money to 
by Parliament, unless recomme 
Crown.” ie; 
The Crown means, of cours 
istration—the ministry in p 
time being. ’ 
Suppose the government ¢ 
a radical departure—say old- 
and insurance of workmen 
ity and unemployment on th 
plan. In the Treasury Dep 
a nonpolitical expert org: 
may be of the greatest service 
nical side. a 
It follows from what I 
when the estimates for a 
gathered in the Treasury D 
the administration has deci 
new proposals it will make 
expenditure, there is then 
spot, at one time, a con 
account for the coming year. | 
tration can look over the 
barring some unforeseen a 
accident like a war—it can 
going to spend so much m 
culations are not subject to 
contingency that a cabal of 
gressmen may at any mom 
pork-barrel river-and-harb 
clamor for patronage may 
or Senate committee to e 
priation bill for the purpose 
some jobs. _ 


The Businesslike 


Knowing definitely ho’ 
to be spent, the ministry 
enue side and decides what 
levied. It then has in hand 
program for the year, con 
come and outgo. When 
presents that program to 
budget speech the public 
ernment’s complete fiseal p 

And the ministry is ab 
ble for that program in ever 
is no shifting the blame a 
buck. Responsibility is de 

Everybody with the least 
American government kn 
reason for extravagance lies 
responsibility for it cannot 
resent a pork-barrel pub 
but nobody in particular i 
it. The President cannot 
bility for waste in exe 
so long as Congress presc! 
so many clerks shall be « 
cisely such and such 
cannot accept responsib 
as the estimates come to 
manner. Nobody is res) 
foot the bill. ‘(as 

It will of course be said 
Administration responsi 
tion bills trenches upon 
rogative of Congress. 
knowledge that as to all bi 
legislation Congress, in : 
the initiative of the execu 
over the legislation in’ 
and you will see that e 
it was initiated at the V 
is true of preceding ad 

The question is wheth 
spent a billion a year o 
fore the war, which now s 
month, and which will 
than a billion a year af 
forever wasteful and in 
silly and strictly professi¢ 
prerogative will not permit 
for efficient operation. — 

We should have an org 
to the British Treasury- 
Treasury, for that matt 
from the strictly executi 
government, answerable 
branch yet secure from 
and professional politics. 
nonpolitical officers; an 
business is to act as a superv 
expert on the operations 
and vested with broad pol 
cretion. Having such 
should appropriate in lun 
it should forgo log-rolled, 
propriating. It should ae 
of a national budget. 

If its professional prid 
suffered a bit in the arran 
a budget was drawn up, it 0 
itself by the reflection that it ' 
a great service to the count 
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How Science Gave to | 


PEANUT BUTTER 


A Multiplied Delight. 


HE Van Camp experts, college trained, have made a 
new-grade Peanut Butter. It is so distinctive that it 
seems a new creation. But it is simply a refinement, 
due to scientific methods. All lovers of this dainty will love | | 
it better when they know Van Camp’s. | 
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The Apex of Flavor The germs of the peanut have a bitter 
tinge, and that affects the flavor. So we 
The object has been to reach the pinnacle take out all the germs. 


of fascinating flavor. Ae a 
e Even air will change the flavor. So every 


Some kinds of peanuts yield a wealth of jar of Van Camp’s is sealed in a vacuum. 
peanut butter, but the flavor is deficient. 
Our experts found perfection in 4 certain Always at Its Best 


blend of Spanish and Virginia peanuts. And 
we always use that blend. 


One result is the very limit in peanut 
butter luxury. The last iota of flavor and 
richness is evident in Van Camp’s. Old- 


Some nut-meats are stunted and unripe. : 
time, half-way methods never could ap- 


Mix them in with the finer nut-meats and 


you spoil the flavor. So we select for Van proach, tt. Raney 
Camp’s just the full-grown meats. Another result is stability. Every jar of i 
: ue , Van Camp’s is alike. One ‘is never disap- 

There’s a certain point in roasting where pointed 
the flavor reaches zenith. Our _ experts : 
found it by making countless tests. Now Get a trial jar for the children’s sake. It 
every peanut used here is roasted to that point will bring them new enjoyments, and with- . 


exacdy. "Then we stop out any added cost. 


the roasting suddenly by Jal <4) - When you find this out, | 
cooling in forced draft. AN IN Dp 2 remember why it is. 
SM No careless or haphaz- pa 


The skins on the ard methods can pro- 


Pie Itused, theymod =~ PEANUT BUTTER ce reduct like tis 


Foe 

des | 

E i 

fy the richness. So we THREE SIZES Don’t forget to order ee | 

remove all skins. Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis some to try. q 

d 

ae 
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Van Camp’s Pork and Beans Van Camp’s Spaghetti t Van Camp’s Soups ie 

A superb example of real scientific cookery. The Made from a formula which we value at $500,000, F a 18 kinds—each based on the recipe of a famous / 

sa grown on dics pone Each lot is ana- It took our experts three years to perfect it. f; French chef. But each has been perfected by test- ime 
yzed before we start to cook. Boiled in water freed . . A ee, ing countless blends. j 

from minerals. Baked in steam ovens, so hours of Te Cae style, but such a dish as ae | Each made from an elaborate formula covering 4 

fierce heat leave them uncrisped and unbroken, = “ | every detail. So every dish is like the model dish Kd 

Baked with a sauce which is the final result of It will bring you an entirely new conception of fi | which our experts call perfection. Every Van Camp os. | 

testing 856 formulas. Three sizes. this famous dainty. In three sizes. j | Soup attains the very pinnacle of flavor. a 
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CHRISTMAS 

) TRIAL CourOs. bi 

743 ow 5S Caer: 

, of Bi end t ie > trial can 
arrington Hall Coffee 


MEI 
Fat ap 


a ie 


"ime| ADDRESS. 


improve your Christmas 
Dinner through the use of 


Barrineton Hall 


‘The Baker-ized Coffee 
Vise would like to buy the finest 


coffee you can get for your Christ- 
mas dinner. A pound of ordinary cof- 
fee makes 40 cups or less. A pound of 
Barrington Hall makes 60 cups or more. 


Asa result of Baker-izing, Barrington Hall actu- 
ally costs less per cup, although more per pound. 


Baker-izing is a true conservation process. 
And in addition to preserving the full strength of 
each coffee bean, elements are removed which, 
if left in, would impair the purity of the flavor. 


Buy a pound tin from your grocer today or if 
it happens that he is not one of the 50,000 who 
sell it, tear off the coupon at the top of this ad- 
vertisement and we will mail you the Christmas 
Trial Can—enough for six large cups of deli- 
cious Barrington Hall. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


116 Hudson Street 246 N. Second Street 
New York, N.Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR DRIP OR FILTER 
COFFEE POTS 


If you use a drip or filter pot, be sure to 
try PUL-VO-DRIP Barrington Hall. 
This is Baker-ized Barrington Hall Coffee 
reduced to a still finer granulation which 
gives perfect results by the drip process. 
If you prefer, we will send you a sample , 
of PUL-VO-DRIP Barrington Hall in 
place of the regular Barrington Hall. 
When the sample is sent, we will explain 
how to obtain, free, a L-VO-DRIP 
Porcelain Pot, made of glazed Guernsey 
ware. Both coffee and pot have been 
tested and approved by the Good House- 
keeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
and Health. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


Slowly but unmistakably the Silver eyes 
and mouth rendered homage to the newer 
order—to the modern psychology repre- 
sented so sartorially and sharply by Mr. 
Dexter I. Markin. 

“When I think how clever you was about 
the approach stuff, when I first met you, 
it makes me think you’ll put it over, 
Markin,”’ he complimented. 

“Watch my smoke!” said Mr. Markin 
lightly as he gave his black-shot-with-gold- 
cravat a jaunty puff. 


ood 


ISS ADELE GLAUB, buyer of waists 

for the Mammoth Store, trailed noise- 
lessly across the waist department; one 
Georgette-clad arm undulated from shoul- 
der to hip—but then, there was no hip to 
spoil the straight lines of the striking black- 
and-purple frock; the other hand toyed, 
little finger daintily crooked, with the 
gleaming twisting rope of graduated jet 
that hung from neck to knee. It had been 
a trying day. Bargain days always were. 
Pulling, hurrying, trying-on crowds that 
left everything twisted and shapeless. And 
the girls were just as bad. It was pos-i- 
tive-ly a-pall-ing the way they left the 
stock. Passing the table of $5 beaded crépe 
de Chines, special at $3.95, and finding it 
customerless, Miss Glaub took a moment 
to read a lesson in neatness and order to 
several black-frocked figures. 

““My Gawd’’—she brought them to in- 
stant attention—‘‘where was you girls 
raised? Ina barn? Look at that table of 
waists! It looks as if somebody was sleep- 
ing init. Get busy!” 

And then she saw him! He was standing 
beside a case of imported blouses, whose 
$25 price tags had not saved them from the 
general mauling. His hands clasped a shiny 
black derby to his breast. His eyes met 
hers with frank wonderment. His over- 
coat, thrown back with a jaunty fling to the 
lapel, revealed a rich brown that termi- 
nated in one direction in vivid orange and 
black; in the other in soft pearl gray over 
shiny patent leather. Except for the won- 
dering eyes and the tightly pressed derby 
it was a familiar type to Miss Glaub—a 
type that often sent her to the buyer’s 
phone to utter the stock phrase “I ain’t 
in the market just now—next time maybe.” 

But he did not rush forward with out- 
stretched hand and gleaming teeth of wel- 
come. Miss Glaub walked slowly in the 
direction of the imported blouses; she could 
feel those large, black, liquid eyes follow- 
ing, following. A salesgirl came quickly 
to attention. He was not three feet away. 

“Miss Knowles, dear-r,’”’ cooed Miss 
Glaub to her erring charge, “hadn’t you 
better arrange this case—it looks so dis- 
arranged after theseawful bargain hunters.” 

Miss Knowles opened her mouth—and 
then closed it slowly. 

“Yes, Miss Glaub,”’ she said. 

“‘Miss Glaub?”’ It seemed but a heavier 
echo from across the shining case. ‘‘You 
are Miss Glaub?” Slowly, as if he disbe- 
lieved, he walked round the barrier. When 
he was close Miss Glaub answered. 

“Yes, yes! Iam Miss Glaub,” she said. 
It was almost as if she had said ‘‘ Yes, yes! 
I am Joan of Are.” 

“Miss Adele Glaub?’’—still the doubt- 
ing Thomas. 

6 Ves! ?? 

Slowly he held out his hand, ‘‘I—I am 
Mr. Dexter Markin, sales manager of the 
Perfection Waist Company. I—I am mak- 
ing a short tour of the larger cities i 

Miss Glaub took the proffered hand, but 
her ‘“‘Oh yes!’’—with rising inflection— 
held just the suggestion of chill. 

Mr. Markin hastened to warm it. 

‘‘T didn’t call on business,” he explained. 
“T am just going over the ground, an’ 
though you were not one of our large cus- 
tomers I felt that I should call and meet 
you. Now that I have, I 

““You what?” prompted the low tone of 
Miss Glaub—a warmer tone. 

“T know that I couldn’t talk business if 
I wanted to,” finished Mr. Markin with a 
suggestion of a gulp. 

“Oh!” All men were alike. 

*‘T couldn’t believe that you was ever 
engaged in business,’ continued Mr. 
Markin. ‘‘I watched you coming across 
the floor an’ I said this couldn’t be a buyer. 
She is too different. An’ then—when that 
girl said Miss Glaub I could hardly believe 
it yet.” 


Miss Glaub gazed into thea 
‘‘Maybe I just remind you of some 
she suggested innocently, 

“Remind me!”’ The suggestion ; 
to stagger Mr. Markin. ‘“Remin 
he repeated; “‘you look more likea 
person I know than she does 

Miss Glaub smiled airily. “Oh, 
line you got, Mr. Markin,” she w 
Then just to prove that ’she didn’ 
he was just an ordinary kidder she 
him to her little office. 

“Tf you don’t know who I fH 
Mr. Markin as they walked towa 
little room in the rear, “‘you ain’t 
been to a movie in the last three 
that’s all I have to say!” 

“You mean ee 

“T mean Miss Beda Thara, th 
beautiful—an’ most fascinating wor 
the screen.’ 

“Oh, Mr. Markin, you are kiddi 
pos-i-tive-ly.” 

“T positively ain’t!” emphasize 
Markin, and proceeded with the 
logical approach. , 

A short, fleeting half hour an 
Markin rose reluctantly, most eee 
to leave. 

Outside, the drama of selling § 
Chines at $3.95 continued wi ie 
mum of pulling and crowditiiiens 
calls for floormen and tel-ee-phone, 
the greater, more subtle drama was 
the first act. 

“T gotta catch the 6.04 f’r Detroit 
Mr. Markin as he took her hand. ‘ 


by.” 

Miss Glaub held out a li X 
Beda Thara hand and said thats 
lighted to have had the pleasure of I 
Mr. Markin. 

““You’ll come to see me again wh 
come to Bigburg?”’ she added. — 

Mr. Markin’s eyes said plainly th 
million of the wildest kind of wild 
couldn’t keep him away. As he reac! 
door he turned for a second. The} pic 
her standing there beside the littl 
made him forget the short a 
ship—made him forget everyt be 
desire to do something that would m: 
remember. He turned. 

““Miss Glaub, you know those N 
Three Forty-sevens of ours? Those 
ettes with the tucked yokes an’ th 
edged collars?”’ The tone becamelo 
if to make the Goddess of Beauty 
the sacrifice that was being laid at hi 
“You know what they are worth 
Glaub. You—can—have—two—{ 
at—twenty-five—dollars—a—dozen 

The Goddess of Beauty smiled di 
her slim white fingers and the flic 
wicked lights in the huge dinner ring 

“Oh, Mr. Markin,” she thrilled, 
you pos-i-tive-ly wonderful—three g 
those good-looking things!” 

“Two gross,” hastily omnes 
Markin. Pe 


Pi Neosat: man, well dressed and gr 
sat across a well-laden luncheoi 
facing a dark, lithesome creature cur 
e 


upholstered in deep mauve. Th 
man was openly adoring, cas 


love and lovers. The dark, lithesom 
ture was frankly interested—in — 
breast of capon, under glass. Tews 
destruction: The dark, smold 
played havoe under the hi F 
curved brows; the right hand, wit 
finger rigidly graceful, played eq 
with the capon. 

The dark eyes said: “Do you 
mean all that your eyes seem to say: 

The red, red lips said: et 
ain’t this chicken the best you 
outsidea’ New York?” 

“Tt ain’t half bad,’ Mr. Mar 
agreed, but his eyes answered: “Ye ! 
Yes! More, even!” 

After the capon had given way to s 
and a person had a little room fo 
elbows—Mr. Markin, hands claspe 
mond gleaming, leaned orwell 
temptress. 

“Miss Glaub—Ade—Miss Glaul 
whispered hoarsely—‘“‘do you be 
love at first sight?” & 

Miss Glaub traced a shadowy 
daisy on the white damask. “Why 
inquired softly. 3 : 

Mr. Markin executed a flank mov 
but his eyes betrayed him. P 


Ct 


yy. I—just—wondered.” 

s)—coy ly. 

5 pesitatingly. 

imes,” said Miss Glaub to a tiny 
, mayonnaise and celery poised on 
k hen more directly, “Do you, Mr. 


es,” he repeated slowly. 

deny that Mr. Dexter I. Markin 
bright young man with a future? 
re last lingering delights of Peach 
yh individual cakes Mr. Markin 
with the disinterested air of a 
it yitally interested: ‘‘How did 
of Georgettes go—the ones 
very devil for selling at twenty- 
3a dozen?’’—this last lightly. 
(aub’s reply was censored by busi- 
uiier smile was all-warming. 
fair,” she said. ‘‘It—it was 
of you, Mr. Markin—and—I— 


y3a pleasure,” he assured her; 
if shouldn’t, on account of our other 
jt Ad—Miss Glaub—I knew you 
’ ay anything, because 
t).e!’”’—quickly. 
7it—somehow.” 

ck glow of those dark eyes held 
> noment—then almost like a man 
e: “Miss Glaub—Adele—if you 
mile like that again I’ll take an- 
ace—you know those new voile 
uses of ours—the ones with the 
2 elbow sleeves—an’ the bright 
eorings? You can have our little 
; ek at six-teen dol-lars a dozen.” 
-/aub smiled. 


a Iv 
P. SILVER leaned back in the 


«itive chair and caressed his con- 
vy clad, comfortably filled waist- 


esaid slowly, ‘‘you think it looks 
*_Mr. Markin’s exclamation 
|. chide his’ boss for being a con- 
vold fogy. “‘Good—why, Mr. Sil- 
l.re me or not, it has ,worked out 
redicted to you 
Selling those waists at no profit; 


tur. Silver, them was but the 
‘1w in a coupla weeks we will reap 
\it of this new idea that I spoke of 
43t—when I first associated myself 


earvest is ready for the scythe,” 
Markin, continuing. 

ntion of scythe brought instant 
his superior. 

mber,” he warned, ‘ 


irkin chuckled. 


‘no price 


he reassured. 
Ni going to add a dollar to those 
1 crépe de Chines that ain’t been 


‘ver settled back comfortably. 
in was a bright young man. 


| idea candles, electrically lighted, 
shadows to playing hide and 
n 1g tall water goblets and bread 


exere an orchestra was playing— 
bone falling. A thieving gleam 
rightly lighted dining room pene- 
shelter of palms that hid the dia- 
the piace, and danced upon a huge 
‘mb that gleamed greenly and 
I from behind a black sheen of 
‘led hair. Below the table line a 
1k (ie shot with green sequins 
colorscheme. But this last, 
(ie of white linen, was not of 
te—unless you remember ed the 
\ Beda Thara’s version of Carmen. 
Pe table the fly amid this charm- 
f soft whisperings and Chicken a 
vas lighting a cigarette. 
 it'good to be back in God’s coun- 
h whispered. 
J erose—a large, white, single-eyed 
fame to a swaying rest beneath a 


§ i of eeu the ae noted, 
, the first words of the chorus: 
e—harvest mo-on is shi-i-ining 

ds of sugar-r cane.’ 
“most appropriate. 
Sms—almost a desecration to talk 
S10w,” began the fly. 
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The asp moved slowly—approvingly. 

The fly rushed on—impetuously—as if 
against its better judgment. 

“*T—] wished I didn’t haveta.”’ 

“ Why? ”__low, 

“ Because— because J —— 

“You ue 
“Because I—I can’t do both of ’em jus- 
tice’’—bitterly. 

Above the asp a slow smile curved—a 
curious smile that might mean many 
things. 

“T can’t think of makin’ money off some- 
body—somebody that I } 
“That you what?” 

“Never mind—now.”’ 

As the orchestra broke into the second 
rendering of the chorus the fly drew a long 
sheet of typewritten paper from the inner 
pocket of his classy dinner jacket. When he 
spoke it was in jerks, as if he were a man 
about to make some supreme sacrifice with- 
out thought of self. 

For a moment it hung in midair—a 
moment electrified by the touch of soft 
flesh. Then the asp gently laid it before the 
drooping eyes above. 

The fly, thinking of certain promises 
made to a dark-eyed heavy man, watched 
the heavy lids with an anxiety that was un- 
questionably sincere. 

“Well?” he said like a man waiting for 
his reward. 

The eyes that rose to meet his might well 
have been the eyes of an asp. Cold they 
were—and final. 

“These crépe de Chines—Number 
Twenty-four Eleven ” it began. 

“Yes! Ain’t they wonderful! For you 
at $31 a dozen.” 

“They ain’t.” 

“But Adele— Miss Glaub, think of what 
it means to me to 

“These tucked Georgettes with the hem- 
stitching 

*‘Ain’t they wonders! You can’t say 
that I didn’t forget ever’thing when I 
marked them at $27.50.” 

The mouth above the asp turned up— 
and then down. It was cruel, relentless, 
almost ruthless. 

“They ain’t wonders at $27.50—not by 
a long shot!” 

pert 

“An’ the rest of this stuff that I looked 
at this afternoon, when I didn’t get no 
prices—is all too high—altogether too high. 
Some of it I wouldn’t have at any price.” 
Then as if making a concession of major im- 
portance: ‘‘ Those Georgettes with the little 
vestees—I’ll take a coupla gross of them if 
you cut the price four:dollars a dozen— 


an’ 

“But Adele—Miss Glaub—stop an’ 
think. Have I ever tried to sting you? 
Have I? You know what I think too well 
not to know that between you an’ me I 
wouldn’t allow anything to happen f’r any- 
thing. You know I am for you—you know 
how I sold you stuff in the past—ain’t the 
prices been right? Ain’t they? I know you 
too well not to know that when I tell you 
on my word that all this stuff I have marked 
down is at rock-bottom prices— considering 
the state of the silk market—I know you 
will not turn any of those items down. 
Think of the future, Miss Glaub! I tell 
you—an’ you know that I can’t lie— 
to—you— —that every item is worth your 
while.” 

Dark, pleading, hoping eyes looked into 
the cold black eyes of refusal. 

“Tell it to Sweeney!”’ said the cold lips 
below. 

For a moment there was absolute silence 
within the charming web—a moment filled 
with pictures of a large dark man who had 
said ‘‘ Honest, Markin, I believe you’re 
smart enough ‘to do it.” A large dark man 
who had a way of saying curt, unhappy 
things. A furious resentment rose in the 
breast of the fly—a resentment that sent 
psychology and diplomacy to the rear. 

“At least,” he said bitterly, ““we got the 
real inside facts on some people’s real 
natures!” 

The asp moved slowly, with easy grace, 
to the side comb of Carmen and back again. 
Hard eyes became soft and gleamed 
wickedly as before. 

“Sure!” agreed Miss Glaub; “but it’s 
wearisome, ain’t it? You was saying before 
we had to forget ourselves in this sordid 
discussion of business that ee 

For a moment Mr. Markin registered 
incredibility. Then he beckoned imperi- 
ously for the hovering waiter. 

“Bring | the check!’’ he ordered curtly. 
“‘An’—an’ tell that dam’ orchestra to play 
another tune!”’ 


” 
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| Give him comfort 
| for his Christmas 


ovapretty Christmas Box 


For each pair of 
trousers a ia of 


Js atm 


or comfort 


—the comfort not found in a belt 


F there ever was a year when serv- 
iceable giving was in vogue, this 
isit. Suspendersarea useful gift— 
particularly Presidents. Careful 
dressers prefer Presidents. Three 
million wearers testified to this 
preference last year. They don’t 


grip the shoulders, nor pull the 4ut- 
tons, will wear for a long time, and 


hang the trousers right, always. 
There’s a President for every pref- 
erence—light and natty ones for 
dress and business wear; sturdy 
ones for rougher service; all lengths, 
widths and weights, in all the pop- 
ular colors and serviceable webs. 


Ask for Presidents 


at any of the best stores 


Buy them by zame. Complete satis- 
faction is guaranteed. If the ones 
you buy are not satisfactory—in 
every way—after they have been 
worn—we will repair, replace, or (if 
requested) refund your money. So 
you can feel perfectly safe in buying 
Presidents anywhere, any time. 
No gift more suitable for men than 
President Suspenders. 


Tresident= Suspender Company 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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The Cadillac Type-57 Chassis is 
available with the following body 
styles: Standard Seven- Passenger 
Car, Four-Passenger Phaeton, 
Two-Passenger Roadster with 
Rumble Seat, Four-Passenger 
Convertible Victoria, Five-Pas- 
senger Brougham, Four-Passen- 
ger Town Limousine and Town 
Landaulet, Seven-Passenger Lim- 
ousine, Landaulet and Imperial. 


People are recalling, now, all the good things they have ever 
known about the manufacturing methods of the Cadillac 


Company. 


There is a serious disposition to seek for substantial value— 
to require, in a motor car, those qualities for which the Cad- 
illac and the Cadillac Company have always been notable. 


It may not be amiss, therefore, to tell 
again what Cadillac manufacturing ac- 
tually means—how much it means, and 
how vital it is in determining value. 


Cadillac manufacturing counts no ex- 
penditure of time, or cost, or trouble, too 
great, if it contributes to the permanent 
value of the car. 


By permanence of value we mean that 
evenness and excellence of performance 
which does not vary, in the Cadillac, from 
one end of the year to another. 


We mean that peculiar Cadillac quality 
which makes it possible for the owner to 
travel an extraordinary distance—and 
then resume his ordinary use of the car 
without readjustment and over-hauling. 


We mean that sameness and steadiness of 
service, which constitute it a stable invest- 
ment—and, in the course of the year, a 
car of marked economy. 


We mean luxury which is not spasmodic, 
but continuous; smoothness and _ swift 
response which are steadfast, and not 
sporadic. 


We mean that permanent peace of mind 
which comes from the ownership of a car 
whose performance can always be de- 
pended upon—at all times of the year, 


CADIELAG MOTOR GAR COMPANY” D | Leola 


under all conditions which call for com- 
plete and absolute reliability. 


These qualities which spell permanence 
of value can only be built into a car as 
they are built into the Cadillac—by taking 
no count of time, or cost, or trouble. 


They mean that every operation, no mat- 
ter how small or seemingly insignificant, 
must be followed up and carried out with 
minute accuracy and care. 


They mean that Cadillac over-care which 
is proverbial in the motor car industry. 


They mean an organization imbued from 
top to bottom with the one thought of 
producing a superior car. 


They mean an organization whose least 
important member is still a specialist in 
the thing he is called upon to do. 


Such an organization—committed to al- 
most unheard of accuracy and precision, 
is producing the Cadillac today. 


And it is a recognition of that fact which 
is turning the nation toward the Cadillac 
with renewed interest at this time when 
the elements of permanent value and 
economy are matters of supreme interest 
to every motor car investor in America. 
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PENDING 


visible occupants. There was no 


jall have to wait,” he said, return- 
automobile. “Of course we could 
ace—but there’s been enough of 


ait they did for more than two 
e prefect calm, patient, deter- 
n the interval he related some of 
jences as prefect in connection 
NGerman capture of French towns 
» ymmencement of the war. That the 
entered the soul of this strong, 
jvernor of his people was evident, 
¢ all his manifold duties he had 
1e to compile a book of officially 
‘or cases of outrages occurring 
3 own department, for the benefit 
vho pooh-poohed the idea of Ger- 
sities. The first sentence of that 
little book reads: ‘‘ Voici wn livre 
1; cest, hélas! un livre de vérité.” 
<. book of horrors; it is, alas, a 
fruth!) 
ose Americans who hold that the 
1 are really very fine fellows, but 
isled by their overlords, should 
confidential chat with Prefect 
ithe great-hearted governor of that 
r2ction of France. 
yj deep twilight before Marthe’s 
» turned from her work. With two 
er bombardment to tend instead 
2was no joke. To her the prefect 
the object of his. visit. Since the 
.' France were away fighting, he, 
22t, was trying to be father to all 
jen in his department, to watch 
11, to keep them decent boys and 
1.urch and in school, to teach them 
¢d safeguard them until their par- 


em. 

ts mother listened, pondered, put 
actical questions. The place to 
| would take them—it was far? 
o at hand; in effect, just behind 
| And her children, they would be 
e| But surely! And she could re- 
1a necessary to care for her fields? 
€ct gave her his word. Whereupon 
é mother, so sparing of emotion, 
i burst into tears and consented. 
Jays later saw the entire family 
ged to Toul and safely installed in 
Kary barracks provided by Prefect 
1 Itwas a big, bare, uncomfortable, 


é7afiair, and it seemed asif all the. 


eepatins of France had been col- 
ere in one sorry regiment. The 
\Mlarthe might serve as a type for 
jitthere were some whose histories, 
in their small peaked faces and 
ie, had a more sinister cast; some 
an eye; some had lost a hand; 
1 lost parents; and most of them 
siheir childhood gayety. Gathered 
niles along the frontier where the 
Jire was hottest, out of dank, dirty 
/ unspeakably foul dugouts and 
ling without air, baths, change of 
n or the simplest sanitary arrange- 
_ ey were a dismal, pallid, vermin- 
< searecrow little crew—and yet 
(>the budding hope of France, as 
y new better than the prefect. 


Enter the Red Cross 


| 
jiat to do with them after he had 
| eecther? It was a sore ques- 
rt what these small unfortunates 
| »yond everything were baths, doc- 
ses, teachers, someone to teach 
(mile again—and always more and 
41s. Out of the three hundred and 
‘mty-one were babies under one 
nip of them had contagious skin 
a few had tuberculosis; and all, 
well, were crowded together with- 
mination. 
ind shelter were all the prefect 
sure of, for these the French Gov- 
furnished, but more in the pres- 
‘it could not promise, for all the 
i} octors and nurses were already 
€with the war. And the worst of it 
nore and more children and moth- 
| be arriving as the wave of battle 
ward other villages or wholesale 
et in. It was a thoroughly bad 
ess all round—a kind of vicious 
h No visible outlet. But not for 
did these difficulties stump the 
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THE RED CROS 
MILLIONS 


(Continued from Page 13) 
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prefect of the department of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle. He had rescued these children 
and got them together—that was his job. 
Now somebody had to take care of them; he 
couldn’t, the French Government couldn’t. 
Therefore—somebody else had to! 

And it is exactly at this point, at that 
““somebody,” that the American Red Cross 
enters thestory. Forin the acute and imme- 
diate need the prefect telegraphed for aid to 
a well-known American woman in Paris. 
She brought the telegram to Major Murphy, 
Commissioner for Europe of the American 
Red Cross, and he at once got into action. 
Within a few hours eight workers were on 
their way to Toul—a doctor, a nurse, two 
aids, and women to take charge of the 
administration. At the same time there 
started a camionette loaded with clothing 
and food. 

Thus began the first activity of the 
American Red Cross for the civil popula- 
tion of France—and it began very appro- 
priately with the children. 

When, one morning several weeks later, 
I visited this refugee center high up on a 
sunshiny hill, a general transformation had 
taken place. The children, numbering by 
this time about five hundred, with sixty 
mothers, had been moved into a newly con- 
structed barracks of brick and cement fur- 
nished by the French Government, which 
also supplied heat, light, rations, cooks, 
unskilled labor and camion service for 
transportation. This plant, in its bare ele- 
ments, was then turned over to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross tosupplement and run as it 
pleased. And when IJ arrived the American 
administration was in full swing. To me 
the children looked surprisingly well and 
happy—almost too happy, in fact, in view 
of their grim past! And I remarked upon 
this fact to the director. 


A Reconstructed Marthe 


“Well,” he laughed, “if you are after 
local color you should have seen them—and 
smelled them!—when we first took hold. 
The very first thing we did was to estab- 
lish louse clinies—‘ de-lousing’ is the techni- 
cal term. Don’t shudder! They’re about 
clean now, but in the beginning we had 
some horrible little heads. The soldiers in 
the winter trenches had nothing on those 
children in the way of vermin and filth. 
And at the same time we inaugurated the 
good old American institution of shower 
baths.” 

“And what did the mothers think of 
these?”’ 

The doctor chuckled. “Scandalous! Im- 
moral! Indelicate! Designed to murder 
their poor children outright! Some of these 
peasant women, you know, havenever taken 
a bath in the altogether in their lives. They 
still continue the customs handed down to 
them since the time of Louis XI. They 
bathe little boys in their trousers—put ’em 
in the tub with their trousers on; indelicate 
to remove ’em, you see! They bathe little 
girls with their chemises on. And babies 
they don’t bathe at all. Yes, the shower 
bath was a novelty. But I may add that it 
was a novelty which took with the children 
from the start. Now they fight for a chance 
at it! 

“Come here, Marthe, and say ‘Bonjour’ 
to the lady.”’ He caught by the hand a 
passing little girl with great bright dark 
eyes and dark curls neatly twined. Beside 
her trotted a small boy, decked in his Sun- 
day best. Thus I had my introduction to 
Marthe and the substitute brother whom 
the Mother Marie had sent down to replace 
the borrowed Emile. 

“‘She is never without that boy,” con- 
tinued the director. ‘‘She seems to be 
afraid somebody is going to steal him.” 
And then he told me her story, narrated 
above. ‘Here is her mother,”’ he added as 
a woman approached along the path. ‘She 
has walked all the way from her home to 
spend a few days with her children. These 
peasant mothers come and go as they will; 
they visit with us a few days and then 
return to their fields. Bonjour, madame,” 
he said, turning to her. ‘‘How goes that 
crop of wheat?” 

‘‘Not bad, monsieur. But yesterday— 
what a misfortune! An obus fell right in 
the middle of the field where the grain is 
highest and dug a crater wide as this.” 


, 


Arch Builder 
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Can you 
do this? 


If you can pass a case knife under the center of 
your arch while your weight is on your foot; if 
your arches are flexible and if you have no pains 
in the feet, lower limbs or back, and no callouses 
under your feet—your arches are probably normal. 


Most foot troubles are caused by one or more bones of 
the foot getting out of normal position. This causes 
unnatural strain or pressure, and pain results. 


Fallen arches, commonly called flat foot, cause pain in 
feet, ankles, calves, thighs, and sometimes in the back. 
They also cause extreme weariness when a person stands 
or walks much. Lowered metatarsal bones cause pres- 
sure on the sole, which forms callouses. 


The correction of these troubles is very simple— 
merely restore the bones to normal position and sup- 
port them with 


Adjustable Foot Appliances 


There is no magic about Wizards. They are soft, flexible leather insoles, 
which you put in your shoe and wear with perfect comfort. In the over- 
lapping pockets, beneath the sole, you place soft inserts in the precise 
location needed to build a support of the right height and shape to hold 
the bones of your foot in normal position. This is a sane, rational means 
of correcting foot troubles that any physician will approve. 


Wizards give instant relief. No breaking in is necessary—the moment the 
adjustment is properly made, the pressure or strain is removed from the 
foot and the pain disappears. Callouses in time go away, and the pain 
stops immediately. Wizards: contain no metal and are unlike any other 
devices for correcting foot troubles. 


Wizards are sold by the best shoe dealers 


Usually at such stores there is a person who has taken a thorough course in the anat- 
omy of the foot, which enables him to fit Wizards to relieve most foot troubles. This 
knowledge of the foot also enables him to give you better service in properly fitting 
shoes. It will pay you to patronize the store where such service is rendered. 


“Orthopraxy of the Foot”—a treatise on foot troubles will 
be very helpful to you if you have foot troubles. Free. 


wWizara 


Adjustable 


Adjustable 


Callous ts Widaba 


Adjustable 


Wizara\|,, = Ly 
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Wizard Foot Appliance Co., 1634 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Without 


Remover free) leveyer 
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Welding 100 feet underground on the copper 
lining of the great Catskill Aqueduct in New 


York City. 


This lining was welded by Prest- 


O-Lite Process, making practically a continuous 


copper tube over two miles in length. 


Welding Copper Lining in 
Catskill Aqueduct 


Oxy-acetylene welding is daily offering new op- 
portunities for improvement in engineering prac- 
tice, as demonstrated by its employment in the 
immense undertaking illustrated above. 


Not only in great works of construction, but in 
every line of industrial development, oxy-acetylene 


welding is making possible new standards of eff- 


ciency and economy. 


In practically every industry it has revolution- 


ized metal 


manufacture, 


giving stronger, neater 


products, simplified production, lower cost and 


minimized material waste. 


In your factory or business oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing will probably solve some big point of design or 


cost or convenience. 


It will pay you to investigate 


PROCESS 


Offers a simple, inexpensive, port- 
able outfit for all classes of work— 
employs both gases (acetylene and 
oxygen) in portable cylinders. 
Acetylene supply is backed by 
Prest-O-Lite Service, which insures 
prompt exchange of empty cylin- 
ders for full ones. Provides dry, 
purified gas, insuring better welds, 
quicker work and lower cost. 
Avoids large initial outlay and 
depreciation. Any average work- 
man can learn the process quickly 
and easily. 


Write for valuable welding data describing and illustrat- 
ing Prest-O-Lite Process in hundreds of profitable uses for 
construction, manufacture and repair. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
U.S. Main Office & Factory, 870 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian General Office & Factory, Dept. I, Toronto, Can. 
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Railroads, foundries, mines, ma- 
chine shops and garages—using it 
exclusively for repair work—are 
realizing big returns. One quick 
repair may save the entire cost of 
a Prest-O-Lite outfit by avoiding 
a tie-up through the break-down 
of an important machine. Millions 
of dollars’ worth of valuable cast- 
ings, machine parts and tools are 
being reclaimed from the scrap- 
heap by this process. Wherever 
two pieces of metal are to be joined— 
consider welding. 


She extended her two arms. ‘Sale brute!” 
[Dirty brute!] ‘“Grdce d Dieu! Iwas off in 
another corner of the field.” 

“You are very courageous,” I said, “‘to 
work like that for your children in those 
bombarded fields.” 

“But no! But no! It is not for the in- 
fants. It is that the soldiers of France may 
have food.” 

‘‘There you are!”’ exclaimed the director 
in English. ‘‘That’s what they all say— 
and just as unself-consciously. They don’t 
know what a magnificent piece of work 
they’re pulling off!” 

At this moment Marthe interrupted to 
show me her sewing and the mother passed 
on to her baby, the little Georgette. Later 
I saw this tiny, woeful creature, born in a 
cellar, under sound of heavy guns. Frail, 
transparent, pale as a snowdrop, she lay in 
her mother’s arms. Not once in her two 
years had she been seen to smile. I did not 
blame her. Such a world was not worth 
smiling on! She showed a rare judgment 
beyond her age. Nevertheless, for five 
minutes I held her in my arms, hating the 
Germans, and trying by all arts to bring 
a flash of mirth to that solemn, drooping 
little mouth. Vain enterprise. I might as 
well have tried to make the Sphinx laugh. 

After that, accompanied by. the director, 
I made a tour of the buildings, built after 
the usual fashion of military cantonments, 
in the form of a hollowsquare. Everything 
was scrupulously clean, the floors scrubbed, 
the windows flung wide open, and fresh 
sunshine flooding the dormitories, where 
the mothers sat chatting together, their 
babies at their breasts. 

“This beats caves as a summer resort!” 
I said. 

The director nodded rather grimly. In 
company with M. Mirman he had made 
rescues from some of those caves. 


The Clinics on Wheels 


“And we're going to beat them still more 
before we’re through. Here in this small 
settlement we are trying to achieve a model 
community. Already we have a clinic, an 
infirmary, a hospital of eighty beds, a kin- 
dergarten, a church, schools, a store, a rec- 
reation teacher—in short, a welfare center 
for children as scientific and human as any- 
thing to be found in America. But that is 
not enough. Compared with the need this 
one single unit is only a drop in the bucket. 
And so we are planning to make Toul a 
kind of nucleus from which we shall ray out 
in all directions. Already we havea travel- 
ing dispensary starting from this point, 
with a doctor and nurse, which visits 
through twenty-five villages, treating the 
children in their homes and fetching back 
to the hospital the contagious and tuber- 
cular cases. Such a system keeps up the 
general health par in the areas visited and 
prevents the sudden spread of epidemics. 

““At Nesle, a town in the devastated dis- 
trict, we have established another unit—a 
small hospital and another automobile dis- 
pensary which carries aid to the outlying 
districts. In that region, of course, the 
problem is somewhat different from our 
own, because the Germans having retreated 
the children do not need to be collected in 
one place to protect them from gassing or 
bombing. They remain in their homes—if 
one can call homes those ruined and burned 
shells, despoiled of every stick of furniture, 
every kitchen utensil, and even the or- 
chards cut down and the wells defiled !— 
and we go to them. We go to them with 
our traveling clinics in an ambulance con- 
taining a full outfit of medical stores—and 
a bath! We carry the makings of that bath 
right along with us on the floor of the ma- 
chine—a tub, tubing, a spray and a pump- 
ing apparatus. And when we arrive at a 
home where a child needs a clean-up we 
heat water in the kitchen, stick the small 
victim into the tub—without trousers ‘or 
chemise, you bet!—and we bathe it after 
the rules laid down by the Greek nymph 
Arethusa, who lived in a fountain and who, 
according to the Limerick, used to wash, 
sans mackintosh—b’gosh, sans anything! 

“Tt is the simple, serious truth that baths 
are the greatest hygienic need of these chil- 
dren at the present time; and by bringing 
baths into their homes we are helping to 
restore the health of the entire district. So 
successful have been our efforts at Toul and 
Nesle that the French authorities have 
earnestly requested us to broaden our scope 
‘and-establish centers in other needy dis- 
tricts..-And this.is, what we-are doing as 


fast-as we can.- Eventually; we intend to > 
| have a chain of centers, linked together by - 
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automobile dispensaries, strung alo 
whole northern frontier just beh; 
battle lines, in order to care for th 
sands of children who, no less than { 
in the trenches, are giving their 
this war. a 

‘As the situation stands to-day 
is burning her candle at both ends 
at one and the same time losing } 
and her children. With our Ameri 
diers once in the trenches we 
check the colossal loss of man 
in the interval until our fellows 
our hospitals, our clinics, our 
pensaries and our schools we g 
best to check the loss of her | 
This type of scientific social 
sort of thing America excels in; 
last ten years we’ve gone in hard f, 
suppose we’ve got a flair for it, 
the French have for pure science 
how, as a nation we can do that pa 
job better than anybody else oy 
And for the American) Red Crogs ¢ 
into the breach our finely traine 
specialists is to render France in ¢] 
an inestimable benefit.” 

This sketches the effort of the Re 
for the children of the war zone 
France. But not all of France is 
as the French themselves touchin 
it. And that portion of it which sti 
free, the immensely rich mining and 
facturing district under German ri 
also its child problem. That prob! 
Germans have dealt with in their 
teristic brutal fashion. They are 
sweeping out of the country, as with; 
tic broom, all these small food-con 
nonproducers. Across the Norther: 
frontier they are being thrust into Fi 
the rate of nearly five hundred a day 
than ten thousand a month! He 
child problem with a vengeance! 0; 
it is not the children alone who ar 
swept out, but all the nonproduc 
habitants. If they can’t work—her 
em! Dump the refuse out the bac 
into France. Shift the food burde 
those hundreds of thousands of usé 
habitants onto the enemy. Froma 
materialistic point of view this wl 
act of dispossession is a fine moy 
France is glad to have her people | 
any price! Also, she has food to hi 


More German Barbariti. 


Evian-les-Bains is the gate of en 
these exiles—rapatriés the Fren¢ 
them—and accordingly to Evian ] 
It is a beautiful, quaint little town o 
Geneva, high, Alp-encircled, and y 
air like iced champagne. Formerly 
ionable watering place, it has no 
transformed into a kind of Ellis Isl 
ceiving station for the refugees, wk 
in by trainloads, twenty thousand a 

Here daily is to be witnessed one 
most tragic processionals that hist 
ever yet offered to man—a nation 
march! But a nation dispossessed, 
and diseased, old men and old wom 
mothers with children—the past a 
future generations—with the prese 
eration strikingly absent! For the 
men are held to work the mines 4 
factories, and the young women are 
but even in France one rere 
that phase of the subject, which 
blackest of all black pages of Germ 
cupation. What “efficient” explan: 
Germany going to offer, at the bi 
bellum tribunal of the nations, fort 
sent into white slavery in the Arder 

Three years have elapsed since tl 
mans conquered the northern Pp 
France, and since then the inhabitan 
lived in a state of complete isolati 
off from news of their familiesin free] 
sons and husbands who fled befo 
invaders; cut off also from any reli: 
formation concerning the war or th 
outer world. Not a single letter a! 
permitted to send or receive. his: 
ible act of mental cruelty I did not 
until I arrived in Evian, question 
refugees themselves and the au 
and entered the famous letter room, 
hundreds of thousands of letters at 
often months ahead of time; await 
possible return of some exile relatiy 

Newspapers these. people have; 
sure, but they are journals pri 
Germans in French, ostensibly, to 
rent events, but actually to sp 
propaganda and despair. Igl 
some of these papers. Accord: 
England is } speedily starving 
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ACHING THE CALIFORNIA PEACH 


| out on the rim of 
¢«Jnited States — just 
(come to the Pacific 
‘re grown the finest 
the world. 

ly delectable to the 
scious to the palate 
“ravelers came long 
9 pick and eat them 


}ened in the golden 


| California peach 
our table and mine, 
( same rare, native 
, it has when picked 
jtree, is one of the 
ness romances of 


LY. 


‘ng California 
‘to you 


ous in the telling of 
ice is the name of 
ears ago Arthur A. 
ded his business on 


srever grown, could 

/every home in this 

‘'d by packaging these foods 
re they were produced and at 
ent when they were freshest 
delicious. 

ago Libby applied this idea 
ckaging of this luscious fruit. 
ty heart of the Santa Clara 
| Libby kitchen was estab- 
. wonderful kitchen, glistening 
aliness, sparkling with bright 
cheery with the deft move- 
the white-clad workers. 

ihards that grew almost to the 
s of this kitchen the peaches 
qered during those last few 
t add the fullness of golden 
flavor. 


wre one whit of this “‘last 
flavor could be lost, Libby 
e peaches and sealed them so 
nd [| could serve this fruit on 
, many miles away, and get 
rare delight that it gave when 
d eaten in the orchards. 


Famous in a year 
er this Libby Peach Kitchen 


amous the country over. 


beach kitchen at Sacramento, 
the finest in the world.’’ 


Could anything be more tempting 
than these great luscious beau- 
at the finest favored ties — aristocrats among peaches? 


OW TO TRAVEL 


When Business Genius invaded the Golden West 


No wonder the demand for 
its products doubled after the 
first year. 


Soon other kitchens were 
needed and as quickly as the 
orchard acreage could be in- 
creased, more were erected. 
At Sacramento, at Selma, at 
The Dalles and at North 
Yakima, wherever this finest 
fruit could be grown, another 
“*Finest Kitchen’’ went up. 


Now a Great Industry 


Today thousands upon thou- 
sands of acres of sunny fruit 
lands yield their finest prod- 
ucts to these kitchens. 
A great industry has 
been built up and on 
hundreds of thousands 
of tables California’s sun- 
ripened fruit adds 
variety and zest to 
meals all the year 
around. 


Today, only ten 
years after the first 
Libby Peaches were 
offered for sale, 
Libby is supplying 
American homes 
with over one thou- 
sand per cent more 
California peaches 
than they put up the 
first year. And with 
them have gone 
Libby’s California 
Pears, Apricots, 
Cherries, Plums, 
and now Grapes. 


No longer do you 
have to put up with 
the monotony of 
the old-time winter 


Right in the heart of the famous or- 
chards of the Golden West these peaches 
are packed—their full flavor sealed in, 
not to escape till it reaches your table. 


of time and distance and brought the‘treasures 
al e “es 

lands to all of us stay-at-homes. Send five cents for New Ways to 

Serve Fruits,’’ a booklet of delicious new salads and desserts. 


fare. “The genius 
of American busi- 
ness has again con- 
quered the obstacles 


of California’s fruit 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 238 Welfare Building, Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Limited 
45 East Front Street,Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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(Concluded from Page 62) 

Russia is about to conclude a separate 
peace; France has been bled white; Amer- 
ica is a noisy four-flusher—and Deutschland 
is iber alles! Under ordinary conditions 
such a crude tissue of lies would merit only 
a burst of scornful laughter; but given a 
captured civilian population as isolated 
from their loved ones as if they were ghosts, 
a prey to constant anxiety concerning the 
welfare of France, and this daily insidious 
attack upon a morale already enfeebled 
by adversity is bound to have a damaging 
effect. 

Of these journals the Gazette des Ar- 
dennes is the most notorious. 

The first evening I waited at the station 
I do not know exactly what I expected to 
see—but, anyhow, something that would 
rend the heartstrings. I forgot that this 
station represented to those pilgrims the 
end of a three years’ captivity; that every 
kilometer of the long, wearisome three days’ 
journey from Belgium, where they had been 
quarantined, brought them nearer letters, 
nearer a resumption of family ties, nearer 
a tender welcome from free France. 

It was cold. A light snow had fallen on 
the circle of mountains, and a chill wind 
blew up from the lake. The Red Cross am- 
bulance drivers had backed their machines 
close to the platform to care for the sick 
and the old, and now they stood by the 
tracks, ready to lend a hand to the in- 
coming crowd. I was in the mood of An- 
tony: ‘‘If you have tears, prepare to shed 
them now!” when the refugee train pulled 
into the station; and to my surprise I saw 
flags bursting from every open window— 
the French Tricolor, the Stars and Stripes, 
Red Cross flags, handkerchiefs, bundles, 
any old thing—frantically waving a wel- 
come from a thousand eager hands! Who 
said anybody was sad? Besides flags, the 
windows were crowded full of heads— 
happy, excited children, mothers holding up 
babies, and smiling, seamed old counte- 
nances wreathed in white hair. And from 
within the cars, above the noisy hubbub, 
ascended high and sweet the strains of the 
Marseillaise. 

The train slowed to a dead stop. Sud- 
denly an old man leaned far out of a window, 
waved both arms, and shouted fiercely: 
“Vive la France! Vive ” He broke 
off sharply, looked down into a face below 
him on the platform and queried in low, 
anxious tones: “‘Say! We are in France, 
hein?’’ What an indiscretion if he had 
yelled that in German territory! 

“Yes, you are in France. But descend, 
papa! Descend, maman! Allons, mes en- 
fants, descendez, s’il vous plait!”’ 

It was the cheerful voice of the Red 
Cross man, M. Barrois, himself a rapatrié, 
with a wife and six children left behind in 
Lille, who assisted daily at the detraining 
of the refugees. 


The Reception at Evian 


“But these people are not sad!” I ob- 
jected to M. Barrois, still full of my sur- 
prise. ‘‘They do not even look tired. Are 
they always gay like this?” 

“Tt’s a lively crowd to-night,” he replied 
soberly, ‘‘on account of so many children. 
But some days they do not have a word to 
say. And you must not be deceived by 
their surface gayety. The sadness is there, 
underneath, just the same. You'll find it 
if you stay.” 

He was right. The first evening I caught 
only the false glow of excitement of the re- 
turning pilgrims. But as I watched night 
after night the endless procession of those 
who passed I began to discriminate, and to 
note beneath the happy eagerness on those 
faces the deeper substructure of strain, of 
suffering so long endured that it had be- 
come a habit. And as the thousands 
marched before me, successive waves of ex- 
iles, always different and yet mysteriously 
the same in their look of subdued suffering, 
of strain, I had a fleeting realization of 
what France has borne in this war. 

With such throngs pouring daily into 
this one small receiving station a very care- 
ful organization has of necessity been 
evolved in order not to congest the trans- 
portation. The following is the order of 
each day: At the last station on the Swiss 
frontier French Red Cross nurses enter the 
train and tag the sick and aged. At Evian 
these are put into ambulances, the others 
walking the short distance to the Casino, 
where await them an ample hot supper, 
music, and a tender speech of welcome by 
the mayor of Evian. After which they reg- 
ister, receive their letters, pass a medical 
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examination, and are assigned lodgings in 
the town. 

The first night I waited to see the last 
malade and the last baby safely stowed in- 
side before I climbed into the front seat 
with the ambulance driver. As we struck 
the open lake road an icy wind straight off 
Mont Blane made me shiver. A soldier on 
permission clinging to the running board 
beside me turned up his collar, muttering: 
“This is worse than the trenches in the 
Vosges.’’ He had come up to search for his 
refugee wife, from whom he had not heard 
in three years. 

“But she might arrive any day!” he 
argued hopefully. ‘“‘I will tell you some- 
thing extraordinary,” he continued. “A 
comrade of mine came up here looking for 
his wife; he had dreamed a dream about 
her. And what do you think—the very 
at woman who stepped off the train was 
she! 

“T had another friend, whose wife had 
died in Lille leaving a little daughter of 
two, whom the father had never seen. He 
did not even know what had become of her, 
for he could get no word. A rapatrié friend, 
who informed him of his wife’s death, could 
give no news of the little maid. Neverthe- 
less, he came to Evian hoping to find some 
trace. And each day at the station as the 
throng passed he stood quietly holding out 
in his hand what looked like a postal ecard. 
And whenever a little girl appeared he 
thrust that card under her nose, Absurd, 
eh? A fool, a lunatic, sticking a piece of 
cardboard into every child’s face! But one 
day when he held it in front of a little maid 
she suddenly burst into tears and cried out: 
‘Maman! Maman!’ That postal card bore 
the picture of her mother. And that’s the 
way he found his child!”’ 


The Mayor’s Speech 


It was twilight when we arrived at the 
Casino, and already the place was packed. 
Seated at long tables the refugees had 
stowed their precious bundles beneath their 
feet and were falling upon supper with a 
will. Between the tables passed the women 
of Evian with tureens of steaming soup, 
huge platters of meat that the Germans 
would have bartered their very souls for, 
and great pitchers of hot milk and of wine. 
And how those children gobbled! And how 
their elders followed their example! The 
platters passed and repassed. Through the 
big double doors facing Switzerland gleamed 
Lake Geneva, dimly purple through the 
gloom. Overhead in the balcony the band 
began to tune up. 

Suddenly all over the hall the lights 
flashed on strongly and the same instant 
the band burst into the stirring impetuous 
strains of the Chasseurs Alpins! As that 
gay beloved air broke across the room an 
electric shock of emotion seemed to pass 
along the tables. Men leaped up, shouting 
“Vive la France !’? Women began to weep 
softly. Handkerchiefs were out every- 
where. Yes, the long blight of captivity, 
of isolation, was past forever! That tune 
proved it! 

And it was just at this chosen moment 
that the mayor of Evian came forward to 
make his speech. It was brief, simple and 
touching, and at certain portions of it 
women bowed their heads on the table and 
sobbed aloud. 

““My dear fellow citizens!”” began the 
mayor, ‘At amoment when, after long and 
cruel trials, you step foot again upon the 
sacred soil of la Patrie, I come in the name 
of the city of Evian to address to you all 
a very cordial, a very warm and a very 
affectionate welcome. 

“We know all that you have suffered. 
For many months convoys like yours have 
traversed our little village, and we have 
heard recounted each day the long martyr- 
dom you have endured. We know that you 
have suffered cold and hunger; we know 
that your houses have been burned, that 
your rich harvests have been destroyed and 
the beautiful industrial region of the north 
has been systematically destroyed; and, 
what is most terrible of all, we know that 
young daughters have been torn from the 
arms of their mothers and taken away to 
slavery in the Ardennes. And it is because 
we do know all this, dear fellow citizens, 
that we receive you to-day with all of our 
heart and with all of our soul! 

“‘T said just now that you have suffered 
greatly, but your sufferings have not been 
alone physical; they have been also, and 
even above all, spiritual. You have suf- 
fered to be without news of those who are 
dear, and at not knowing exactly how 


‘And now she was going to know! 
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things were going in free France. As for 
that which concerns the news of the war 
and of France I am going to tell you at 
once, in one word, that all you have 
read in Le Bruxellois and the Gazette des 
Ardennes is one tissue of lies, and that, 
thanks to the armies of France and her 
Allies, victory will finally crown our banners. 

‘‘And now, courage, my dear fellow citi- 
zens! Your long martyrdom is about to 
end. Soon you are going to hear, standing, 
our sacred hymn, which has not greeted 
your ears for so long a time, and meantime 
join with me in an act of faith and hope in 
our well-beloved country, and shout with 
me: ‘Vive la France immortelle!’” 

The shout that followed was a shout in- 
deed! 

In closing, the Marseillaise was chanted, 
and by now all the audience was frankly in 
tears. A Red Cross doctor standing beside 
me cleared his throat. 

“‘T’ve seen this thing a dozen times,” he 
observed, ‘‘andstill I chokeup every time!”’ 

Supper over the rapatriés registered and 
passed to the rear to receive their letters. 
This letter room isa marvel of perfect 
arrangement. Here every inquiry from 
anxious relatives is received, sorted alpha- 
betically, and a note of it filed on an index 
card as if it were a library book. Thus, 
when a refugee hands his registration card 
across the counter, all the girl standing be- 
hind has to do is to look him up in her 
index catalogue and see if he has any mail. 

Ah, those long moments of suspense while 
the girl is looking up a name! Those hun- 
dreds of greedy, outstretched hands across 
the counter! Those faces, so schooled to 
endurance, twitching now with uncon- 
cealed excitement! How slow the girl is! 
“No, there is nothing for you.”” An out- 
stretched hand drops from the counter. 
Those mutely borne disappointments are 
horrible. 

Some of the tales of this famous letter 
room are harrowing, some humorous. 
There arrived one day in Evian a woman 
refugee, with four sons at the Front from 
whom she had not heard a single line in 
three years. Her excitement may be con- 
ceived. Were they all alive? Were some 
dead? Which? Impossible that all four 
should be preserved for three years. The 
thing was outside probability. For long 
months she had brooded over the chances, 
selected for death first one and then an- 
other of her sons. Perhaps all had been 
killed by this time, for she knew her sons 
were brave! There was her youngest in 
particular, a dashing daredevil in the Al- 
pine Chasseurs—the pacemakers in every 
attack. Yes, undoubtedly he had gone! 
She must make up her mind toit. And so 
she did, and unmade it, a hundred times a 
day. When she arrived in Evian it was five 
in the afternoon, and before she stood at 
the mail counter, registry slip in hand, it 
was nine—four mortal hours of heart- 
piercing suspense, during which she had 
buried one, two, three, four of her sons, and 
resurrected them again in a passion of hope. 
Yes, 
there was a letter for madame—two letters. 
Blindly she got herself out of the throng. 
The next moment there was a loud cry and 
she fell face down in a dead swoon. 


A Mother’s Intuition 


“And for two days,”’ continued the doc- 


tor who told me the incident, ‘‘she raved 
with acute dementia.” 

“Poor soul!’”’ I said. “All four were 
killed? Her intuition was right.” 

“Not a bit of it,” laughed the doctor. 
“All four of ’em were not killed! All four 
were alive and kicking. And that was the 
very trouble. It was a chance, of course, 
in a million. And winning that chance in 
the great lottery was too much for her. 
She had steeled herself for disaster. The 
strong shock of joy was a knock-out blow! 
But in a few days she was up and speeding 
on the way to her sons.” 

What the American Red Cross is doing 
for the children in this situation may be 
grouped under two heads: First, immedi- 
ate, temporary aid; second, permanent 
work. Whatever the French Government 
wishes in the way of personnel, equipment, 
drivers, and so on, to meet an urgent relief 
need, the American Red Cross stands ready 
to deliver at an hour’s notice. But—and 
this is important and not generally under- 
stood—the French themselves must first 
express the desire, extend the invitation for 
aid. Weare the guests; they are the hosts. 
And it is not the policy to rush in, take over 
the whole French problem, willy-nilly, and 
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begin to run things off on brisk A 
methods. France has her nation, 
like ourselves; and it is her pride 
this stress, to care for her own \ 
she can. Such a course of procedy 
part of the Red Cross may mea; 
more slowness at the outset; but. 
a deeper and more sympathetic | 
tween the two nations in the end 
the end it is not less successfy] ; 
crude head-on attack. Thus in t] 
problem the French struggled for 
to care for the thousands of refy, 
with a pitifully scant nursing an 
staff accomplished marvels, Still, 
a complete medical examination 
incoming rapatrié with such a stg 
need a day of a hundred hours, A 
out such medical attention contag 
eases and epidemics were bound 
into France; which, in fact, they 
When these defects were calle 
attention of the French Governm 
once frankly called for American ¢ 
same week a dozen ambulances anc 
in charge of an American chef d 
who had won distinction before 
were dispatched to assist in the tra 
tion. In passing it should be said 
winter work of these Red Cross an 
drivers upon the borders of tha: 
lake, in an ice-box temperature, 
keen zero wind thrusting playful ¢ 
tween the shoulder blades, desery: 
cial mention. It is not a spectacula 
or, save for pneumonia microbes, 
dangerous. Itissimply a plugging 
onous grind in freezing isolation. 


Training French Peasai 


After the ambulances had b 
patched a group of medical special: 
sent out to study the problem on th 
and suggest plans of permanent yal 
result of their examination was tl 
lishment of a receiving hospital of 
dred beds in Evian to care for the 
second hospital in Lyons for the 
cases; and still a third hospital 
Mediterranean for the tuberculous} 

In addition to the hospitals, a ¢ 
been established right in the Casi 
so that no child leaves the buildi 
a medical examination. 
agencies, the inside clinic and the 
hospitals, render the situation, sof 
danger to the state is concerned, pr 
water-tight. For the clinie cat 
small, ‘microbe-ridden victim ant 
him straight to the hospital, thus 
a secure lock upon the spread of 
As is the case on the northern 
these children suffer chiefly from n 
tion, contagious skin diseases an 
culosis. It has been estimated 
about ten per cent of the 
hospital attention each day, 2 
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complete in its child equipmer 
thought can achieve. At pre 
a colony of about fifty wor 
ground. One phase of the hospital 
as the head nurse outlined it tor 
especial educational value, 
‘All of our nurses’ aids, our aus 
are French refugee girls,” she ex 
“This means practically a trainin 
for nurses. And when it is realized 
French nursing standards are as lo 
French surgery standards are high 
for general instruction in this line 
apparent. We shall teach these 1 
trained peasant girls simply the fi 
ciples of caring for the sick. But: 
no more than instill into them th 
mentals of cleanliness, convince 
all-over baths are not scandalous, 
bies do not thrive on wine, the 
does not kill, that sheets should be: 
slightly oftener than once a mon 
pneumonia and tuberculous patient 
prosper in hermetically sealed roo 
afew other modern, common-sense) 
I for one shall be very content! 
These hospitals for children, est 
in needy zones throughout all Fr 
fast as may be, constitute one of t 
effective and long-range pieces of W 
the American Red Cross has und 
for they minister to the immedia 
and at the same time strengthen 
nently the general health tone ofa 
That the French appreciate te. 
this field is undoubted, and one 
statesmen has said that the impett 
by America to the conservation | 
life in France is one of the m b 
by-products of this great war 
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YAYTON’S greatness is founded upon indus- 
| tries that Dayton courage and genius created. 
It is a city that literally has lifted itself 
by its bootstraps. 
f There is nothing of the trailer in Dayton’s 
| mental or physical make-up. 
jacity of pioneers. 
aders have blazed the way into new fields of 
| ty. And these new industries, the product of 
‘n’s inventive and manufacturing genius, not only 
rought prosperity and fame to the city itself, but 
iriched and benefited the entire world. 
ably in no other city is so large a proportion of 
(mmunity’s greatness founded upon strictly cre- 
york. 
as in Dayton that the airplane was born. Today, 
aquest of the air is an accomplished fact and the 
ork of Wilbur and Orville Wright has been 
ionally acknowledged. 
amonth ago in Dayton, before a great company 
, Lord Northcliffe, the representative of the 
Government, presented to Orville Wright the 
the Royal Society of Arts of Great Britain, in 
sition of his and his brother’s scientific achieve- 
m the advance of aviation. 
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f A City of Industrial Pioneers 


In making the presentation speech, Lord Northcliffe 
said: “Wilbur and Orville Wright were the first persons 
to ascend from the earth in a mechanically propelled 
airplane. To them, and to them only, is due the credit. 
Moreover, they were the real inventors of the means of 
controlling all airplanes.”’ 

Orville Wright is still actively engaged in the devel- 
opment and production of airplanes, being Consulting 
Engineer of the Dayton-Wright Airplane Company. 

The pioneering genius that has made possible the 
conquest of the air is typical of the genius that has made 
Dayton unique among American cities. 

The Cash Register was born in Dayton and, as a 
result, retail merchandising the world over has been 
revolutionized. 

Under the guiding hand of John H. Patterson, the 
original crude idea of a register that would record cash 
received has been developed until today in every country 
of the earth, in 296 different lines of business and in 
some twenty-six different coinages, National Cash 
Registers— made in Dayton—are simplifying selling 
methods and standing as faithful guardians over the 
interests of both buyer and seller. 

Retail merchandising today could as easily get along 
without the telephone as without the cash register. 
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The idea of complete electrical equipment for auto- 
mobiles was born in Dayton. Today, the Delco System 
of Cranking, Lighting and Ignition, is recognized as 
standard wherever motor cars are driven and three 
quarters of a million motor car owners are experiencing 
in their daily driving the efficiency and dependability 
of Delco equipment. 

The first Delco equipped car appeared less 
than six years ago. Inside of a year the entire 
industry had been revolutionized and the hand- 
crank had been relegated to the junk pile. 

The idea of high quality ready-mixed or liquid paint 
was born in Dayton. That wasa 
good many years ago. It wasa 
revolutionary idea. Today, Lowe 
Brothers’ High Standard Paints 
and Varnishes—made in Dayton 
—are recognized the world over 
for their richness and beauty, 
their durability and their ster- 
ling, unvarying quality. 

The idea of an electric light 
and power plant for farm use was 
not born in Dayton. But Day- 
ton engineering and manufactur- 
ing ability developed and made 
an industry of 1t, Today, 


Actual Photograph of the first Successful Airplane 
flight ever made 


December 


The National Cash Regi 


HE Cash Register was born in Dayton thirty-eight years a 
used today in every part of the globe, in 296 different busin 
in 26 different coinages. It has revolutionized retail mercl 
methods and has become an economic necessity in the business | 
world. More than a million National Cash Registers are now in 
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Delco-Light is furnishing electric light and pow 
50,000 farm homes. 

In less than two years it has done more to im 
living conditions and to increase efficiency on the 
than any other single factor that has been intro 
into rural life. 

The Airless Tire for motor cars was born in D 
and today is one of the big factors in the busin 
the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company. | 
used the world over on Ford cars, on light comm 
vehicles and on fire apparatus, and is as well k 
almost as the celebrated ‘‘Thoroughbred” pneu 
tire made by the same com 

Sewing machines were no! 
in Dayton, but the vertice 
sewing machine was born 
nearly sixty years ago, IMV 
by JobA. Davis, the origina 
of the Davis Sewing Mé 
Company. Since that time. 
sewing machines have b 
universally known, and — 
the Davis factory is one 
largest producers of s 
machines in the world. 

The Davis Company 
manufactures the Dayton B 
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Sewing Machines 


OR more than half a century Davis Sewing 
Machines have been lightening the burden 
of womanhood the world over. Today, 
more than 128,000 of them are being manufac- 
tured every year in these big Dayton factories. 
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tical-feed sewing 

i, was invented in 

tn . Davis nearly 
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joys the distinction of operating the world’s largest 
devoted to the manufacture of bicycles. The great 
factories, including some sixty buildings and 
'z 700,000 feet of floor space, have an annual out- 
116,000 bicycles; 128,000 sewing machines, and 
(tion a very large production of drop forgings. 
Vanother of Dayton’s distinct industrial suc- 
s the Burnett-Larsh Manufacturing Company, 
of “Duro” Pumps and Water Systems. In 
ort years this company has sprung into na- 
Prominence, and today wherever residence water 
3 are in use the “Duro” name is known and 
"economy and efficiency 
ized. “Running water 


The Davis Company also enjoys the distinction of being the largest 
producer of Bicycles in the world. The output of their factory being 
116,000 a year. The name ‘‘ Dayton” stands for quality and character 
in the eyes of bicycle riders everywhere. 


Dayton Bicycles 
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They are not, by any means, the whole story of 
industrial Dayton. They are rather the most striking 
expression of the Dayton spirit. 


Varied Industries 


Dayton has been spoken of as the city of a thousand 
factories. It makes pretty nearly everything, from 
chewing gum to freight cars and from perfumed soaps 
to automobiles. It numbers among its industries, in 
addition to those already mentioned, the largest Com- 
puting Scale factory in the world; the largest Auto- 
graphic Register factory; the 
largest Fare Recording Register 


ne everywhere,’ is the 
‘upon which the “Duro” 
is has been built, and that 
backed by a high type 
imeering, manufacturing 
dling ability, has done 
0 better living conditions 
sands of city, suburban 
‘m homes. 

€ are just a few examples 
pioneering instinct that 
id the foundation for 


New Postoffice—One of the most beautiful Government 


greatness. buildings in the Country 


factory in the world; it 1s a leader 
in the production of golf clubs 
and shoe lasts; of automatic 
toys and hoisting jacks; it pro- 
duces more U.S. stamped envel- 
opes than any other city in the 
country. And the dominance of 
these industries, backed up and 
supplemented by hundreds of 
others of almost equal impor- 
tance, makes the very atmosphere 
of Dayton dynamic. 
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Cranking — Lighting — Ignition 
LECTRICAL Equipment for automobiles is one of Dayton’s pioneering triumphs 
—Six years ago the first Delco Equipped car appeared on the market and over 
night almost, the entire motor car industry was revolutionized—Today, three 

quarters of a million car owners are driving Delco Equipped Cars. 


THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES CO. 


Wonderful Welfare Work And it has added immeasurably to the health 
piness, contentment and prosperity of the entire 


munity. 
Dayton isacity awake—a city thoroughly alte 
tremendous potentiality of the times in which w 


- Probably no one thing is so thoroughly characteristic 
of the co-operative spirit of Dayton as its welfare work. 


Welfare work as it is now known throughout the 


world had its inception in Dayton. : 
It was inaugurated by the National Cash Register Five years ago, when the waters of th 
Company in the early days of its business career. disastrous flood that ever visited southern 
It has changed the whole industrial and civic atmos- subsided, Dayton was left buried in a mass of 
pheres of the city. and wreckage from which it seemed impossible 
It has made Dayton shops and factories models of any power could extricate it. F 
convenience and efficiency from the worker’s standpoint. And yet, under the dynamic influence of the 
It has beautified the city and industrial leaders, that di 
greatly improved its living con- = hour in its history proved 


but the hour before the da 
of its brightest day. a 
It is a new Dayton the 
arisen out of the wreckagt 
the waters left. 
A dominant Dayton, 
please. 
The flood was a challe 
the patriotic and civic C 
of the city. ) 
And right splendidly 


ditions. 


It has turned the rougher, 
uglier sections of the city into 
districts of parks and gardens 
and cozy homes. 

It has educated the children, 
as well as the older people, along 
vocational lines. 

It has shown the people not 
only how to play, but how to 


Montgomery County Court House—Corner Main 


work. sod Third Sitests challenge accepted and 
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nishes Electric Light D 


general utility purposes. 


\No More Floods For Dayton 


re never had been such a flood before—and it 
»seem likely that there ever would be again— 
\t, scarcely had the waters receded when the leaders 
lcity got together with a determination to posi- 
prevent a repetition of the disaster. A meeting of 
s was called and in an incredibly short time, a 
),000 fund was raised to finance the work. 

' best engineers available were employed. It was 
problem that was put up to them—an entirely 
roblem — and yet it was thoroughly characteristic 
» Dayton way of doing 
me the fact that it had 
| been done before was 
7 an added reason why it 
1 be done in this instance. 
m’t be done’’ is a phrase 
qas been eliminated from 
ycabulary of Dayton. 

' engineers undertook the 
ind after a careful survey 
nended that the plan be 
ed to include the protec- 
f the entire Miami Valley. 
epplan was adopted; the 
nt Conservancy District 


It is simple, compact, efficient. It runs on kerosene. 


Conservancy building where flood prevention plans 
are rapidly working out 


Delco-Li sci | 


Increases Farm Efficiency 

ELCO-LIGHT is a complete electric light and power plant for farm and suburban home use or for 
It is saving time and labor, as well as bettering living conditions, in fifty 
thousand homes. It is lighting stores, churches and schools, army camps, rural railway stations. 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


Furnishes Electric Power 


was created by the State Legislature and the work 
of carrying out the gigantic project was begun. It is 
not nearly completed yet, but it is on the way and it will 
be rushed to completion just as rapidly as money and 
energy and engineering skill can rush it. 


Scientific Research 


Another enterprise that is thoroughly in keeping 
with the pioneering spirit of the city is the Research 
Laboratories of the Dayton Metal Products Company, 
one of Dayton’s largest and most substantial indus- 
tries. These laboratories are 
entirely separate from the plant 
and are maintained solely for the 
purpose of scientific research 
along advanced and original 
lines. 

Some tremendously potential 
things are developing there just 
now — things that seem destined 
to place Dayton still further in 
the lead as a center of scientific 
and creative work. 

Still another organization that 
accurately reflects the spirit of 
Dayton is the Engineers’ Club, 
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organized and fostered by leading engineers for the ex- 
press purpose of making the city a center for engineering 
activity and research. 

Dayton today is a leader among cities — not only 
because of its creative and constructive genius, but 
because of the co-operative efficiency of its government; 
the unusual development of its educational and other 
community interests; the substantial modernity of its 
buildings and the rare beauty of its residential sections. 

There are no slums in Dayton. There is little or 
no poverty. Work is abundant and wages are high. 

More nearly, probably, than in any other American city, 
the community interest prevails 
and employer and employe work 
together for the common good. 

The first paragraph of the 
Daytonian’s creed, published in 
the 1917 Year Book of the city’s 
research bureau, is not mere senti- 
ment, but a fair expression of the 
Dayton idea of civic obligation. 

It reads as follows: 

“T BELIEVE in Dayton, the 
city of precision, the Gem City of 
Ohio; where employers and em- 
ployes, thru co-operation and 
sympathetic effort, toil to achieve 


The Union Station — Center of Dayton’s Six 
Big Railroads 


t A 
=| OF F (CES nok 
Fi ADVEnTicigc 


Lowe Brothers’ Pain 


HALF century ago the Lowe Brothers were pioneers in the 
and the introduction of paint products of strictly high q 
Lowe Brothers’ High Standard Paints and Varnishes ma 
great factories grouped above—are recognized the world over for 


and beauty—their durability, their sterling unvarying quality. 
THE LOWE BROTHERS CO} 


for each the common birthright of mankind 
maintain the rule of man’s obligation to man; y 
government is efficient and popularly responsive 
equipped to serve the community’s broad needs 
whose crowning glory is her vision and her realiz 
of social justice and common service.’ 


peel sa 


Co-operation the Watcha 

The spirit of Dayton is the spirit of 0-0 
tion. It finds expression in the commission g0 
ment with its city manager and its tho orc 
going business organizati 

In the highly developed 
fare work that reaches out 
the lives of every one of the 
140,000 inhabitants — 

In its beautiful parks 
playgrounds; its well- kept | 
and its thousands of cult 
gardens — 

In its community cent 
community Country ath 
a hundred other civic acti 
that make the city a won 
wholesome and satisfyin 
in which to live and work. 
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Retort Sahoratenbred T; ires 


Dayton Airless Tires 


AYTON Thoroughbred Tires are typically a Dayton Product. They are quality tires made by master tire builders 
in one of the most thoroughly modern factories in the world. The Thoroughbred slogan “Try one you’ll soon have 
four’’ is being realized in the experience of thousands of motor car owners all over the country. 

Dayton Airless Tires differ from the pneumatics in having piers of elastic rubber instead of the inner tube and are specially 
“Thoroughbreds”’ designed for light passenger and commercial cars and for motor fire apparatus. 
A new and very attractive proposition for dealers will be ready January first. 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


\ 


vably no city in the country has more charming The wealthiest and most easily accessible market in 
tial sections than Dayton. the world lies within the scope of an overnight ride 
1 beauties of nature have been preserved to an from Dayton’s Union Depot. 

iF degree and there is a pleasing harmony in 


adscape architecture that is but another striking The Center of the World’s Greatest Market 
He of the co-operative spirit that animates every An: 
cof city life. Probably no city in the country today is making 


we are no jarring notes or tones in the architecture more rapid and substantial development along com- 
es or public buildings. mercial and industrial lines. 
Wything seems to have been designed and placed © Probably no city in the country today offers a more 
erfectly into the landscape of the city as a whole. favorable opportunity for the investment of capital 
a ton started life under favoring circumstances, or intelligent effort, than does the City of Dayton. 
i been born in the stra- The greatest market in the 
“enter of commerce and world lies at its doors. 
g Its railroad facilities are un- 
usually adequate. Six steam 
railways pass through the city, 
while eight interurban lines reach 
out into adjoining counties and 
states like the strands ofacobweb. 
All these advantages, together 
with the ideal form of city gov- 
ernment, the low tax rate and 
the unsurpassed living condi- 
tions, make Dayton not only 


5 inders thought they were 
Mig a frontier town. In- 
lithey were planting a city 
very midst of half the 
| tion of the United States. 
fe hundred mile circle, with 
tn as the center, includes in 
more than 50,000,000 
-and considerably more 
pall the buying power of 


Handsome and Commodious Home of Dayton’s Young 


Woman’s Christian Association a highly desirable place from 


? 
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“DURO” 


and Residence Water Systems 


N ABUNDANT and economical supply of running water for Everyone, Everywhere, is the ambition of this 
company—‘“‘Duro”’ Pumps and Residence Water Systems are economical, efficient, adapted to all sorts of 
requirements and are operated by electricity, gas engine or hand power. They are so low in cost and so 
economical in operation that home owners everywhere can afford to enjoy the conveniences of running water. 


the manufacturing viewpoint, but give it unusual 
advantages as a market for labor. 

There is always a demand for high class labor in 
Dayton, particularly for skilled mechanics. 


Trained Labor Needed 


In fact, so desirous are the employers of the city to 


make Dayton the natural home of high class, intelligent | 


labor, that a number of training schools have been put 
into operation where young men are especially trained 
for the work that Dayton factories have to offer; 
and where dormant labor that 
is not now employed is developed 
and fitted for skilled work. These 
schools are already attracting 
widespread attention and are 
bringing into the city the most 
desirable type of working people. 
Dayton’s growth during the 
last five years has been phenom- 
enal. Also, it has been very 
substantial and satisfying. 
Dayton is built upon a solid 
foundation industrially, com- 


: Ag = Children’s Playground — A typical example of Dayton’s Dayton will appear in a January issue 
mercially, financially; — and Civic and Welfare: Work Saturday Evening Post. . 


THE BURNETT-LARSH MANUFACTURING CO. 


from the standpoint of civic unity it has been bt 
well. But Dayton’s ambition reaches out inte 
larger things. 

There is room in the wonderful Miami Valley 
city of half a million or more. And Dayton wi 
questionably reach that mark within the nex 
years. 


Dayton has no free lands to offer as an induce 
to new industries. It has no financing schem 
speculative ventures. But it does have some ¢ 
most remarkable facilities for the successful de 
ment of manufacturing and 
mercial enterprises to be 
anywhere in the country. 
doors are wide open to sul 
tial industries and comm 
enterprises. 

Correspondence is cor 
invited and complete inf 
tion will gladly be furnish 


The Greater Dayton / 
Dayton, Ohio 


The second installment of the story of D 


ly buy or sell there would be a 
ce, so eager are the mob of brok- 
lw a significant lead. 

‘arriman was a member of the 
»| Indeed he began life as a broker 
45 a railroad emperor only by de- 
R; though he never went on the 
s/n his later years, he retained his 
wand also had cousins who were 
kers. Russell Sage, who was 
yithe largest individual money 
nie country’s history, was a mem- 
jariously enough, though he has 
1 these eleven years, his Stock 
y eat has never been sold. One of 
» banks in America, the most dis- 
hich man’s bank perhaps in the 

ld, is organized under the na- 


* 
alin ¢ laws and thus prevented by 
s' the Stock Exchange from hav- 
mbership on the Exchange, but 
y of the chief stockholder in the 
jroker, and so is the son of an- 
fie largest stockholders. More- 
i these brokerage firms have their 
ye bank building. 
{idard Oil crowd have always had 
Jiclose connections with the Stock 
Two of the Rockefellers are now 
sand H. H. Rogers, who until his 
a prime factor in Standard Oil, 
yinember. The silent old building 
<lway which houses the Standard 
jnies has only three outside ten- 
‘ras I have been able to learn. 
tise is a bank and two are Stock 
rokers. One of these firms has 
considered very close, through 
eonnections, with Standard Oil 
ut the fact is that this firm does 
if any actual business on the 
ange. The connection would be 
ious. 
dit has been rumored on what 
‘be excellent authority, though 
ement is naturally impossible of 
ym, that this firm never had a 
egraph: wire into the homes or 
{my of the Rockefellers, whereas 
3 not generally known to have 
ection with the Rockefellers or 
Dil had enjoyed this particular 
ofitable intercourse. 
brokerage firm is known or be- 
be permanently identified with 
capitalistic groups its move- 
\t be made with the utmost cau- 
ecrecy. Thus a broker of long 
and great activity told me that 
tyears on the Exchange he had 
1 seen the name of J. P. Morgan 
‘of two or three other firms of 
‘similar importance, in a Stock 
Sale. Yet these concerns are in- 
‘enormous transactions, many of 
st find their way through the 
machinery. But of course the 
| simply turned over to less well- 
‘as, whose names are the ones to 
the transaction. 


tent —— Seas eet _ Pee em 


| Boston Trustees 


's of brokerage firms identified 
dieuously large fortunes or cor- 
serests of national importance 
go on the floor of the Exchange, 
jut their orders to buy and sell 
sokers in a manner wholly differ- 
‘he ordinary rough and tumble of 
‘t. Instead of going into the so- 
yds, which are really noisy riots 
are the places where the trading 
lar stocks or bonds is centered, 
‘about in a casual manner and 
all slip of paper into the hands or 
some passing member, or whisper 
)words in his ear. Often in such 
ritten memorandum is exchanged 
roker who is picked out for the 
ied order has nothing perhaps 
laispered words ‘£5000 Union’’ to 
m in a transaction involving half 
ollars. 

f the richest men in the country 
’ or sell any securities directly 
okers, but give all their orders to 
and trust companies. These in 
ibute the orders among brokers, 
ave no clew whatever to the real 
he buying. All the broker knows 
tst National or some other bank 
kind to us to-day,” and he has 
owing how many other brokers 
rfavors. On the other hand, 
re are many men of large 
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HOW RICH MEN INVEST 
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wealth who do not care a darn if their oper- 
ations become known, and make their in- 
vestments more or less in the open through 
brokers whom they happen to know or are 
related to, caring nothing what others may 
think or do. 

Most owners of swollen fortunes have 
found it necessary to build up a special or- 
ganization to invest their money. This is 
particularly true of those who have retired 
from active business, and is nearly always 
the case with the inheritors of large 
wealth. The job of caring for another man’s 
huge fortune is a peculiarly interesting and 
expert occupation. In Boston it has become 
a regular institution of much honor and 
dignity. The managers of fortunes there 
are known as trustees, and occupy not only 
a high position in the community but con- 
stitute a unique, standardized and distin- 
guished profession. 

The Boston trustee is not necessarily a 
lawyer, though he is often law trained. Al- 
most always he cares for the property not 
of an individual but of an estate or family. 
He occupies a sort of fatherly and patri- 
archal relationship to the estate, almost 
that of a family pastor, which the careless 
hurly-burly of New York would not toler- 
ate for a moment. 


Investment Managers 


Almost every estate of any size in Boston 
has its dignified, cultured trustee. In New 
York it is only the mammoth fortunes that 
are cared for in this way. Moderate sized 
family or estate fortunes in New York are 
invested more often through institutions, 
such as banks or trust companies. Yet a 
number of the very wealthy New York 
families, estates and individuals have what 
corresponds to the Boston trustee. New 
York, however, is never so dignified as Bos- 
ton, and so does not give the gentleman 
such a nice name. Often it dubs him merely 
“John D. Morganfeller’s Man Friday,” or 
it calls him an ‘‘investment clerk,” or at the 
very most an “investment manager.” As 
for calling these persons “‘vice regents,” 
which is the grandiose word applied to 
them by the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations, Wall Street would 
blush with shame to be caught using such 
language. Indeed Wall Street’s lack of rev- 
erence for its own institutions is well repre- 
sented by the reply of a young banker who 
was asked whether a certain elderly retired 
capitalist had an investment manager. 

“Do you mean Blank?” was the reply, 
naming a man who had been president of a 
great and famous corporation in the days 
when the now elderly capitalist had con- 
trolled the company. ‘Sure, Blank does 
everything for the old man except brush 
his shoes and fix his necktie.” 

These investment managers are a curi- 
ously diversified lot of men. A few are law- 
yers by profession, but more are former 
brokerage-house employees whose good 
sense, sound judgment and absolute discre- 
tion have commended them to their present 
employers. One even was a former clergy- 
man. The writer of this article has been 
personally thrown in rather intimate con- 
tact with two of these men, most unlike in 
many respects but absolutely similar in 
their cold, clear power of judgment and 
analysis. 

Both of these investment managers cared 
for estates of about $60,000,000 each. One 
was a man of sixty—a fat, genial, good- 
natured lawyer, who seemed to spend most 
of his time sitting on a dangerously weak- 
looking chair in the office of a smart indoor 
tennis club. He came of an old Knicker- 
bocker family, lived and died in a quaint 
musty neighborhood of lower Manhattan 
Island, and gave the impression’ of never 
having been west of the Hudson River. I 
never knew a man who seemed to have so 
much time for light and kindly conversa- 
tion with whoever came along, or who was 
more modest or who asked so many ques- 
tions. But on the rare occasions when 
the subject of his occupation was discussed 
the shrewd look that came into his eyes 
and the sharp, crisp opinions he expressed 
showed that he knew his business. 

The other investment manager was 
about thirty-five years younger and looked 
even younger than he was. He was small, 
silent and wonderfully alert. When it came 
to analyzing a bond or stock his mind 
worked with the cold relentless precision 
of a machine. He was not a lawyer, an 


accountant or an engineer, but when he 
investigated a proposition the pitiless thor- 
oughness of his work would have shamed 
most members of those professions. If he 
disappeared from his accustomed haunts 
for a few days or weeks one could be fairly 
certain, but not from anything he said, 
that he had been digging into the affairs of 
one of his employer’s out-of-town invest- 
ments. 

John D. Rockefeller’s investments are so 
extensive that he employs a large staff, or 
committee, to look after them. William 
Rockefeller and his son Percy have a repre- 
sentative, Percival J. McIntosh, who does 
much of their investing. In the same build- 
ing, 26 Broadway, are the great estates of 
C. W. Harkness, C. M. Pratt, John D. 
Archbold, H. H. Rogers and Henry M. 
Flagler. The Astors have an especially 
large organization, as do the Goelets and 
other great New York land-owning fam- 
ilies. Thomas F. Ryan, whose corporate 
interests are among the largest in the coun- 
try, not only has a son on the Stock Ex- 
change but a personal investment manager 
as well. The Whitney family, one of the two 
or three richest in America, has an organi- 
zation to look after its investments by the 
name of the Northern Finance Corporation. 
The Bessemer Investment Corporation 
looks after the interests of one of Andrew 
Carnegie’s former partners, Henry Phipps. 
Indeed it is quite a frequent practice to 
form a separate corporation to care for the 
holdings of wealthy investors. 

In cases where men of great means are 
interested in banks, trust companies and 
banking firms they often need no other or- 
ganization to care for their affairs. An- 
thony N. Brady, who left an estate of 
nearly $80,000,000, occupied for many 
years an inside office in a great Wall Street 
trust company, though his name did not 
appear as a director or officer. Newspaper 
reporters after calling upon the president, 
who sat outside Mr. Brady’s office, usually 
saw the capitalist’s coat tails through his 
half-open door, and always commented 
jokingly among themselves upon the rela- 
tive unimportance of mere titles. 

Men of great wealth and their agents 
usually try to buy securities—other than 
those which can be had only on the Stock 
Exchange—at liberal discounts. Hither 
they demand being let in on any new syn- 
dicate underwriting so that they may share 
the profits of the syndicate or else they 
demand a price usually two points below 
the regular selling price. And they usually 
get it, too, because of the size of their pur- 
chases. Bond dealers naturally dislike to 
cut their prices, but often are forced to do 
so to win the man who has from two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand to a million dollars 
to invest in one Jump. Naturally you will 
hear some very bitter and cutting things 
said about rich men’s investment managers 
from bond dealers and brokers. 

“They think they arean awful smart lot,” 
said one such dealer to me. “But some- 
times they meet their match.” 


No Bargain Counter 


This remark referred to the sale of the 
so-called British mobilized securities a year 
ago by J. P. Morgan & Co. It was known 
that this firm had been given several hun- 
dred million dollars of first-class American 
railroad bonds by the British Government 
to sell on this side; and bond houses, brok- 
ers, insurance companies and rich private 
investors at first thought they were going 
to pick up bargains at panic levels. But 
the selling was managed with such clever- 
ness that in spite of the attempts of these 
big investors to beat down prices, attempts 
which are usually successful in their case, 
there were practically no reductions made 
to them. 

With all the extensive machinery at their 
disposal it is generally assumed that the 
rich invest more successfully than those of 
moderate means. Probably they do, but 
not enough more successfully to discourage 
the man of modest income. There is no 
more common error than to assume that a 
millionaire never makes a mistake. He and 
his agents are liable to error, perhaps not 
as much as persons of minor financial im- 
portance, but to a very great degree all the 
same. Jay Gould is said to have remarked 
that no man could guess right more than 
three out of five times. And even where it 
is not a matter of mere guesswork but of 
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cool judgment, the rich man, indeed the 
fabulously rich man, very often goes wrong. 

The millionaire has at his disposal power- 
ful forces which make for safety in his 
investments. He can afford to employ an 
organization to investigate, and he can 
afford to distribute his holdings so exten- 
sively as to average down his losses. A still 
more important and perhaps even more 
simple factor that always works for him but 
that I have rarely heard mentioned is his 
greater experience. He has so many op- 
portunities thrown at him that mere horse 
sense should teach him in time to avoid 
mistakes. The man of moderate means has 
no such advantage. He does not invest 
weekly or daily, and so he does not gain the 
first-hand experience of repeated selection 
and rejection. But there are just as power- 
ful forces that work against the rich in- 
vestor, forces within himself that do not 
operate at all in the case of the man of 
medium income. Indeed it may be fortu- 
nate that such is the case, else all the money 
in the world might become concentrated 
in the hands of a few. 


Self-Made Millionaires 


The contents of the strong boxes of so 
many persons of great wealth have been 
exhibited to the world in the last ten years 
through death and the inheritance-tax ap- 
praisers that a very fair idea may be had of 
how these men actually do employ their 
funds. Taking only a partial list of those 
who left, say, $15,000,000 or more, we have 
before us the investments of such varied 
personalities as J. P. Morgan, E. H. Har- 
riman, H. H. Rogers, Henry M. Flagler, 
John D. Archbold, Harris Fahnestock, John 
S. Kennedy, D. Willis James, Anthony 
N. Brady, Joseph Pulitzer, D. O. Mills, 
James B. Haggin, Alfred Vanderbilt, James 
Hobart Moore, Charles W. Harkness, L. V. 
Harkness and John Jacob Astor. Further 
back, one may analyze the holdings of such 
giants as Russell Sage, Marshall Field, 
P. D. Armour, Jay Gould and Commodore 
Vanderbilt. Before long it may be possible 
to discover how the enormous fortunes of 
Hetty Green and Oliver H. Payne were 
invested, and gifts of large sums to various 
foundations by John D. Rockefeller and 
Andrew Carnegie have made it possible in 
part to discover their investment secrets. 

Nearly always the self-made millionaire 
has to contend with his own too great self- 
confidence. His very success is often his 
undoing. Trained in one line, successful in 
that line, it is only with extreme difficulty 
that he can make himself realize that he 
cannot succeed in all lines. He is flushed 
with success and prosperity. He has un- 
consciously, perhaps, the feeling that he 
possesses the magic touch; that once he in- 
vests in an enterprise, once he becomes its 
backer, it simply must succeed. And in 
countless cases he is utterly wrong. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been thrown 
away by the self-made men on investments 
outside their own business. 

The verdict of most observers is that 
self-made millionaires usually make their 
fortunes in an industry that they under- 
stand and lose a large portion in securities 
they know nothing about. In that sense 
the saying that it is easier to make money 
than to invest it is true. Vast sums were 
sunk by the millionaires of the Pittsburgh 
steel district in mining shares in Nevada. 
It is only his recent dazzling success with 
the Bethlehem Steel Company that has 
erased from Wall Street’s memory Mr. 
Schwab’s connection with mining ventures. 

John D. Rockefeller’s enormous wealth 
is largely due to the large proportion of his 
earnings which he has kept in his own busi- 
ness. It is commonly supposed that when 
several of his partners wished to engage in 
an orgy of railroad construction and invest- 
ment Mr. Rockefeller took over part of 
their Standard Oil holdings. Indeed, if 
men like William Rockefeller, H. H. Rogers 
and Henry M. Flagler had refrained from 
their enormous purchases of railroad stocks 
or had kept from building railroads of their 
own their wealth would have about equaled 
that of John D. 

It is only when our “‘billionaire’ went 
outside of his own industry and indulged 
in the Colorado Fuel and Iron, Western 
Maryland and other nonpetroleum ventures 
that his investments turned out badly. 
Despite his staff of investigators and invest- 
ment experts he would probably have more 
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“Minute® 
Sa geali Plug 


Clean Plugs 


—and hands clean 
ITHOUT taking the plug 


fraction of the time it used to take to 
half-clean your spark plugs, you can now 
get them really clean without even soiling 
your hands. 


apart, ina 


Just half fill the tube of the cleaner with 
gasoline, screw the plug in the socket at 
the top and give it a vigorous shaking. 


? The gasoline softens the carbon and the 
| little flying needles pick it off in small par- 
| ticles and leave the plug cleaner than you 
could get it in the old laborious way. 


Champion Minute Spark Plug Cleaners 
cost only 75 cents, come in a neat wooden 
box that will pack neatly in your tool case 
and are sold by supply dealers and garage 
men everywhere. 


Get yours today. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Do You Like 
Your Job? 


If not, it’s probably 


because you re not 


earning all the money 


you need. We can 
show you how to 
make your spare hours 
mean extra cash. You 
assume no obligation 
by asking for details. 


Address 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
200 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We Wilt Buy 


your Spare 
lime 


HRNIDEX TABS 


The United States Government has bought 
miles of Makurown Index Tabs cut to desired 
lengths. 

Make your indexes just as you want them. 
Label them with any wording, any size, on 
typewriter, with ink or pencil. Slip label into 
holder, cut proper length, attach to card or 
leaf and you will have a better, clearer, 
stronger, more serviceable index than can be 
obtained in ‘‘made-to-orders”’ for which you 
wait three weeks. 


Already Gummed 


ready to be attached to cards, ledger leaves, 
catalog pages— anywhere index tabs are used. 


4 Widths—6 Colors 

in six inch strips together 
with label paper to fit — you 
cut the tab to suit the need. 
The useof MAKUROWN 
Index Tabs saves you 
at least half the cost of 
ordinary indexes, saves 
your time and that of 
your clerks: gives bet- 
ter service and provides a perma- 
nent index possessing the fullest 
measure of changeability. 
Send 10 cents for generous sam- 
ples of all widths and colors. 

Makurowns cut +3” wide make 
superior markers or signals for fol- 
low-up records. 


Ask Your Stationer 


THE RAND’ COMPAN 
NORTH" TONAWANDA 3 Ni-¥s 


and pay you a good price for it. 
how hundreds of men and women earn a dollar an 
hour and how you can too. 
Evening Post,996 Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


AKERS OOF RAND VISIBLE RECORD: EQUIPMENTS 


Let us tell you 


Address The Saturday 
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if his funds had been put in savings banks, 
if such a thing had been physically possible, 
than in these outside ventures. Of course 
his one great advantage is that he can afford 
to wait, to hold on, and himself finance a 
weak company through hard times. [If it 
had not been for this saving grace, peculiar 
to him alone, because no other man in the 
country is quite rich enough to do it, John 
D. Rockefeller’s outside investment losses 
would have been staggering indeed. 

Rich men nearly always are most fortu- 
nate when they stick to their own line or at 
least to somewhat similar industries. The 
founder of a chemical firm left an estate of 
$7,000,000, the bulk of which consisted not 
in his firm interest but in stockholdings in 
two other companies in an allied line of 
business. That is often the true secret of 
investment success. But when copper men 
buy railroads and railroad men buy copper 
is it any wonder they lose? Nor is there 
any doubt that rich men as well as others 
are prone to reason badly. The late Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg pointed out that the 
masses are constantly deceived by false 
analogies. They reason, so the great psy- 
chologist said, that because the Calumet 
and Hecla Copper Company multiplied its 
value a hundredfold other copper mines 
must do the same. He might have added 
that the classes as well as the masses are 
often the victims of weak logic. 

Another great source of loss to men of 
wealth is their frequent attempt to play the 
market. The stock market is an impersonal 
thing that no one can beat. Nor does the 
possession of inside or confidential infor- 
mation seem to help the millionaire. In- 
deed it is a common conviction among Wall 
Street men that one reason for the size of 
John D. Rockefeller’s fortune is that he has 
not tried to play the market, in the sense 
that many other men of unusual wealth 
have done. 

“A man came into this office many years 
ago,”’ said an old broker. ‘‘He sat where 
you are sitting now and sold out his factory 
to the trust for $2,000,000. Then he began 
to speculate and he lost nearly every cent.” 

“The current which sends market prices 
up or down,” said one of the country’s fore- 
most bankers recently, “is far stronger 
than any man or combination of men. It 
would sweep any man or men aside like 
driftwood if they stood in its way or at- 
tempted to deflect it.’’ And only the under- 
ground news of Wall Street, that which 
never sees the light and never can, com- 
pletely tells the story of the distinguished 
millionaires who have been burned in the 
speculative game. 

The fact that nearly all large estates 
contain “‘cats and dogs’’—that is, utterly 
worthless stocks with no chance of salvage— 
has perhaps tended to make persons of 
smaller means feel more comfortable or has 
even influenced them to be more careless. 
Such conclusions are most unfortunate. 
Rich men acquire cats and dogs either 
because they feel they ean afford to gamble, 
which other people cannot afford to do, or 
because of some personal interest. Million- 
aires often acquire the cat-and-dog type of 
stocks as gifts, or accept them as collateral 
for loans to friends, or buy them from friends 
to help them out. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A 
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December 
mA 


We hear much of the sa 
erations from shirt sleeves to g 
and of how great American 
quickly distributed or dissipg 
the improvidence of their ink 
though there are conspicuous 
financial incompetence on h 
inheritors of great fortunes, t 
as many cases where the fortu 
kept intact, for the very simp 
the owners, fully knowing 
have taken no fliers, made 
trusted wholly to expert 2 
ever suggested that the late J 
bilt, whose interest in horse r 
known, possessed any busin 
he left a large estate investe 
conservative securities, and aj 
never indulged either in ca 
ventures he knew nothing abc 
Astor and Vanderbilt fortun 
kept intact because the o 
trusted themselves to take 
the self-made man always f 

Curiously enough, eats ; 
if ever appear in the estate 
Oil millionaires. That is af 
gence that these rather s 
keep away from. And thoug 
number have sunk scores 
rather unprofitable railroad 
invested with extraordinary 
Archbold, a former presiden 
ard Oil Company, was one of 
was Charles W. Harkness, » 
only a couple of million di 
father, one of the founders of 
and through the increase in y 
ard Oil stock and judicious ¢ 
ment increased the total to | 

J. P. Morgan made ma 
ments, but his motives s 
to interest himself in this or 
ing rather than to set out ¢ 
secure the largest profit. 
reduced the value of his 
vast sums in art. Money fi 
did not appeal to Morgan r 
like three other marvelous 
men—James J. Hill, E. H. 
Marshall Field— he left ahuge 
because, in a strictly inves 
bulk of his income went i 
he knew the most about 
man invested most hea’ 
Marshall Field in the a 
and Morgan in banking. — 

It is rather significant tha 
proximation of the composi 
ment of these four busines 
expressed in their actual inve: 
a heavy leaning toward stock 
toward bonds—that is, towar 
and growth of the country 
toward the mortgage upon 
them placed more than a quar 
tune in bonds. One safe ge 
to draw from the study of rich 
ments is that they never do 
when they purchase bank 
writer is not prepared to say t 
necessarily hold true for thes 
But for the man of large means 
seem to hold out less of a pro 
and more of a chance for gain 
age than perhaps any other 
can put his money. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


“Tt couldn’t be helped, I suppose,” I 
said to Pasc; ‘“‘but I never felt meaner over 
a little thing in my life, than letting him 

One 
‘And of course you couldn’t tell the boy 


| how it was—how it was forced on us,”’ said 
| Pase. “It certainly was a mean job—for 
you,” he told me. 


But the women took it the hardest of 
anybody. The whole thing had been a kind 
of family affair with us before that; we 
talked about the people at the office and the 
shop when we got home, always. The place 
those days was always what Billings claimed 
a business shouldn’t ever be—run on a kind 
of personal basis. 

“Tjid-didn’t he make you?”’ said Polly, 
flaring up when she heard about it. ‘“‘ Did- 
didn’t he give you your first big start— 
what he did in that race?” 

“T never denied it,’’ said I. 

“T thought—I thought that was one 
thing you always claimed,” she kept after 
me. ‘‘I—I thought you always made your 


boasts—that whatever anybody di 

you always paid them back; esp 

they stood by you and did you 
“We offered him a job,” sai 


“Yes—yes. What kind of a jo 
she. ‘“‘He’s right. He’s a mide 
mechanic!” 


“He could have changed.” 
“‘Changed,” she said. “So co 
What harm would it have done 
him? Tell me. x 
‘He'd have made something fi 
advertising, wouldn’t he?” 
“Probably he would.” a 
“How—how much would you | 
altogether?”’ ‘ 
“T don’t know.” = 
“T don’t, either,” said Polly. av 
did, in my opinion, you lost mone} 
letting him go— —besides doi 
thing, throwing him out.” 
“Well, it’s done anyhow,” 
won’t talk about it any more. 
(Continued on Pag 
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An enlarged engraving of this picture 

on heavy paper suitable for framing 

will be sent free if you name periodi- 
cal containing advertisement, 


) 
We Day, Ruthie, this may save us all from being burned to death. 


Mother says it’s the best Christmas present Santa Claus ever brought her. She 
id rather have Pyrene than diamond earrings or a new fur coat. Because Pyrene 
"8S you and me and Dollie and Rover and everything in the house safe from fire. 
Father says it’s the handiest fire extinguisher he ever saw. I can put out fire 
lit, myself. — 


JSNE MANUFACTURING CO., 49 VANDERBILT AVENUE, - NEW YORK CITY 
holly gift box is for sale at Hardware and Auto You can now insure your Pyrene against theft with the National 
‘eS in your city. Ask your dealer to show you Pyrene. Surety Company of New York City—25c for a three year policy. 
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Everywhere 


No Direct Beams 
No Height Restrictions 
No Dimmers Needed 
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Decemin 


850,000 ¢ 


No Glare R 
No Dark Roa 
No Hidden T 


Don’t Change Lenses [wice 


The Laws Say This 


In 20 states and countless smaller communities, the laws say this in effect: No blinding 
glare. No direct beams; or, if you have them, they must not reach the eye. 
Height restriction is 42 inches, usually. Nowadays most motor 


There Are Three Courses Open 


First —a light so dimmed or clouded that 
it cannot dazzle, nor can it light the road. 
That is impossible beyond well-lighted streets. 


Second—glare-rays held down to the road. 
That means, of course, a narrow restricted 
light. 


Third —Warner-Lenz—a diffused light, 
far-reaching and widespread. 


Mark the Advantage 


The Warner-Lenz is legal under every law. 
That has been settled by countless authorities. 


And every commission appointed under 
any State law has approved the Warner- 
Lenz. 


There are no height restrictions. It lights 
the upgrades and the downgrades. Rise and 
fall of the car in no way affect it. There are no 
direct beams, so no glare- 
rays—nothing to forbid. 
The 176 lenses in one con- 
vert the search-rays into a 
mellow flood of light. 

The Warner-Lenz illu- 
mines one’s entire field of 
vision. It lights the road- 


This is A. P. Warner, of the Warner Auto- Meter Fame, 


cars confront a law like that. 
sides, far and near. It lights turns. Night 
roads are made like day roads. 

Any side up is “‘right side up.’”’ Turn- 
ing of the lens in the lamp-rim cannot 
affect this light. That is the vital point. 


What Experts Say 


Note that 20 great car makers, after many 
comparisons, now put the Warner-Lenz on 
all cars. And they do not make mistakes. 


Standard Equipment On. 


Packard 
Marmon 


Doble Steam 
Singer 


Lenox 
Peerless 
Fageol Daniels 8 
Moon McFarlan 
White Standard 8 Murray 
Fiat Pathfinder Davis 
Ohio Electric 


Stutz 
Hal Twelve 


Cunningham 


YLT Yj YL, Y Yi A 
tiwHy CH: Uy, fy}; 


Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer 


Canadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.50 


and 


All Sizes—$3.50 to $5.00. If not at your Dealer’s, order direct 


Note the Packard Twin-Sixes have two 
of Warner-Lenz. Not on the headlights « 
but on the small lights, too. 


Mr. J. G. Vincent, Chief Engineer of 
Packard, says the reason is—on the s 
lamps—‘‘to increase the amount of lig 
That answers every question about Wai 
Lenz reducing the light volume. 


The Choice of 850,000 


In 19 months, over 850,000 motorists | 
adopted the Warner-Lenz. They have ' 
it to combine a legal light with a ten 
better light. ies’ 


Ride in one of those cars for five minut 
night and you will choose Warner-Lenz, | 


Most of you, to meet the laws, must chi 
to new-type lenses. I 
change twice. Get 
lenses on which engi 
and owners so unite. 
them now. One ho 
night driving will 

repay you. To avoid 
take, look for the 1 
Warner-Lenz on the 


THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY, 918 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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1 I wasn’t going to 
rs too strong, and throw it all 
ven in my own family. I 
that kind of business; 
he was probably right 


for a week or two, until Pasc 
or I wasn’t to blame for it per- 
jid then she had the boy round 
2 for dinner, just to show him 
ypouent about it. She was an 
way. She did exactly what 
ot | she was entitled to, and the 
nif couldn’t stop her when she 
yuldn’t 1?” she said to me when 
t, up. ‘‘He’s justas good as we 
i row. Or Proctor Billings, 


itter!” she said, petting red. 
ie better in this thing, I should 
, ody asked me. The only thing 
dor us, we’re in line for a little 
7 some day. That’s the only 
»|Why shouldn’t I have him up 
I want to?” 
svuld—probably,” I said, drop- 
- ling raw and uncomfortable 
cm thing still. 
n by my friends,” she said. 
vself, sometimes!”’ I answered, 


#’s-the way business goes, I 
said to Pasc when we were 


a can’t run it on personal lines, 
t| women would like to. You’ve 
pte your business according to 
9 .rithmetic, as old a said, 


Hg got to go.” 
; > the idea,’”’ said Pase in a 
“That’s the rule that’ll 


; It's 


om the Pe apoint of ieee 
id Pasc. 


“have | ites it in the world.” 
¥ couldn’t, I guess,’”’ said Pasc, 
¥ hand over his forehead. He 
kind of anxious and bony look- 
es noticed it before. We were 


svas certainly getting it organ- 
hat was one sure thing. That 
-mb Scotchman he had on the 
4a wonder. ‘He sleeps with 
“And eats figures for lunch, 
nl glass of water on the side.”’ 

sn’t a word out of him scarcely. 
\rking with his eyes down, all 
y this time—after three months 
had got in his brother—a 


= fs 


Ito work in with him on the. 


hement, as Pasc’s assistant. The 
—those brothers—were always 
cing, saying nothing. 

i *t ask for a better man,” 

tthe one helping him. “‘He’s 
ing up something I’ve forgotten, 
some mistake, or stopping some 
earns his money, that’s certain. 
on system—just where I’m 


'o feel round in my mind then, 
ust why it was Billings thought 
put him in there in the shop. 
shop end, of course. And 
€eneral management, especially 
ving out and meeting the trade 
the goods. That was my line 
When it came to selling ma- 
: handling the trade I was there. 
| back seat for anybody. I 
d eat it up. But I could 
4| and then, that Pase’s end 
ong him—especially with the 
Te getting on now, since Billings 


ght we were going pretty fast 
aid, sitting there at night, 
d over his forehead, “but 
like this.’ 


THE SATURDAY 


He looked thinner than a rail; and those 
pale eyes further down in back of his cheek 
bones than ever. 

“How do you stand it?”’ he said to me. 

“Fine,” I said. ‘I just bite into it. I 
feel like a fighting cock every day—except 
now and then my stomach goes back on me 
out on the road.” 

“T don’t know just what’s struck me,’ 
he said. 

“What’s that?’”’ I asked him. 

“T get these headaches all the time.’ 

“Your digestion, probably,’ I said. 
“That’s the matter with me, nine times out 
of ten, when I’ve got one, my stomach’s 
out of whack.”’ 

“Well, maybe you're right,’ said Pasc. 
“But half of the time I feel like tunket. I 
worry about my work a good deal,’’ he 
said—‘‘the responsibility of it. I don’t 
sleep so terribly well nights—especially 
when a new idea strikes me. The way it is 
then, I get my work here driving me round 
all day; and a carburetor or a cam shaft 
chasing me all night. Between the two, 
they’re running me thin.” 

“Cut out the nights,” said I. 

*‘T guess I’ll have to—or the days, one or 
the other,”’ said Pasce. 

But that Scotchman, that McAdam, who 
had come in as his assistant, didn’t worry 
much—or have any reason to. Everything 
went like machinery with him; as if he was 
just one wheelin the shop. I used to watch 
him round there, coming up always in the 
next place he was wanted, as if a cam 
operated him. 

““Why don’t you throw more of the detail 
off onto him?”’ I said to Pasc. 

But he didn’t want to do that. He was 
too conscientious. If he only had, things 
might have turned differently, perhaps. 
But yet, I don’t know either. The lads was 
getting pretty fast for him. The first I 
knew that anything out of the way had 
happened was one night when I was getting 
ready to go; and Pasc came in and sat 
down, waiting, until after that bookkeeping 
McAdam had gone out finally. He sat 
there, staring off across the room. He 
hadn’t washed up, even. 

“What ails you, Pasc?”’ I said, waking 
up to it after awhile. “‘Why don’t you 
change and wash up and go home. What’s 
the new wrinkle you’ve got on your mind 
now?” 

And then he gave a kind of a groan. 

“What’s the matter, anyhow,” I asked 
him—“‘another headache?” 

ce No.”’ 

‘‘What is it?’ I said. I saw then there 
was something serious going on. 

“By misery,’ * he said, ‘I’ve made an 
awtul bull.”’ 

“What?” 

“‘T spoiled about three thousand dollars’ 
worth of stuff, I should say.” 

“Cripes, Pase!” I said, sitting up and 
taking notice. ‘‘How did you come to do 
tna tes? 

““Counting labor,” he said. 

And then he explained to me. It was 
that last improvement in the engine, he 
told me. 

“That last one that was going to improve 
the intake one hundred per cent?”’ 

‘ ’ 


“Didn’t it?” I said. “Didn’t it work 
out when you got it in the engine? Have 
you got to take it all out again?’ 4 

“The idea was all right,’ he said. ‘‘I’ve 
gone over it since, with the one I put up 
myself, but the trouble i is, they put it in all 
wrong. They spoiled it in making it.” 

‘How did that happen?”’ said I, staring 
at him. 

“T don’t know, exactly,’ said Pase. ‘I 
suppose it was because I wasn’t round all 
the time to superintend them. But it never 
occurred to me,’’ he said*to me, talking 
lower. ‘“‘It never entered my head that 
any man who pretended to be a machinist 
could make such a condemned, ridiculous 
mistake as those two men did.” 

““What did youdo—fire’em on thespot?”’ 

“No,” hesaid. ‘‘ McAdam wanted to, but 
I wouldn’t haveit. I told him it was on me. 
And it was too. It wouldn’t have hap- 
pened if I’d stayed there, where I’d ought 
to have been, instead of mooning round on 
something else.” 

“Where were you—anyhow?” 

“Off somewhere, I expect—working out 
that next idea that struck me—at my 
bench.” 

“Gad, Pasc,” I said. ‘‘How could you 
do it! A thing like that—just now, espe- 
cially!” 

“Tt’ll be over, rather than under, three 
thousand, I expect,” he said. 
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“To smoke — 
or not to smoke 


A knotty problem once, perhaps—not now! 


f solved it with a fragrant ROBERT 


BURNS. 


A steady diet of sheer brute strength had 


brought me to the verge of “ 


swearing off,” 


when some one offered me a ROBERT 


BURNS. 


I hesitated, naturally. 
would never satisfy my cr 
heavier cigars. 

From that smoke dates 
with the canny Scot. 


No more smoke-headac 
trace of dizziness or nerves 
more I’m fit—thanks in no 


Mildness, sure, 
aving for those 


my friendship 


hes now. No 
on edge. Once 
small degree, to 


ROBERT BURNS the Mild. 


* Oe kk 


ok 


Do you wonder at ROBERT BURNS’ ability 


to ‘ 
flavorsome cigar that yet is mld? 


The blend and the curing 


‘ Ar ; . 
serve two masters °—pleasing men who like a 


tell the story of 


ROBERT BURNS’ success with men who know 


that moderation, yes even in smoking, adds to their 


efficiency. 
His Havana filler gives him 


Our 


fine flavor. 


own special curing gives that Havana rare mildness. 
The neutral Sumatra wrapper /e/ps that mildness. 


ROBERT BURNS is typical of the age’s for- 


ward trend—a better cigar, today, than ever before. 


Remember that Little Bobbie is 
of ROBERT BURNS himself. 


a pocket edition 
Price 5c straight. 


Littl (A Bobbie Fy Peteaee 


_ GENERAL CIGAR Co., 
New York CITy 


119 West 40TH STREET, 


ROBT BURNS 
Invincible JO¢ 
(Exact Size ) 


INC. 
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{ “My! it's hot i | 


| [simply cant | 
remember to 
| close the dampers } 


\ in time P: 


to make the rooms warm again. 
tending. 


“ce 


contractor or hardware dealer handles the 


Boston Syracuse Cleveland 


. Chica, 
‘** 77 Summer St. 218 E. Wustingten St. 1335 E. 105th St. 1412 Syndicate Trust 231 Insurance Exohaage 


Plural Plug 
SOCKET 


75c. Each 


§ Your Dealer or Parcel Post —— ~ 


FITS ANY SOCKET— ONE PIECE— 
NO BREAKAGE—SHADE HOLDER 
RING. No Change in Light Position. 


DEALERS—SEE YOUR JOBBER 


JOBBERS— 
Get Our Terms 


Specialty Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Z 


Christmas Gift 


The most concentrated and exquisite perfume 
ever made. Produced without alcohol. A 
single drop lasts days. Bottles like picture, 
with long glass stopper, Rose or Lilac, $1.50; 

§ | Lily of the Valley or Violet, $1.75. 
| Send 20c silver or stamps for miniature bottle. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
° 


| (istal seefaie) foun at $1 25 an oz. at. drug- 
f)| gists or by mail, with two new odors, “Mon | 
“Garden Queen,” both very fine. 
| Send $1.00 for souvenir box, five 2Sc bottles 
ile same size as picture, different odors. 
E Si f Bottl Flower Drops Toilet Water better than most | 
xact Size of Bottle perfumes, $1.25 large bottle. Sold by Lord & } 


Hegeman and Owl Drug stores and best druggists and depart- 
ment stores everywhere. 


Profitable ae 


with a permanent income is offered to men 
and women for getting the local new and re- 
newal subscriptions for The Saturday Evening 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 


Post, 
Couniry Gentleman in spare time. For further 
information send a post card addressed to 995 
Independence Square, THE CURTIS PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“Ive Diccovercdm 


The Remedy For 
This Big Coal Bill! 


Thousands of home owners are daily realizing that every time the dampers are forgotten and 
left open too long several shovelfuls of coal are wasted. 
watch the dampers you will frequently forget them until the 80 degree temperature reminds you. 


IMM EAROLIS” 
SIEAT REGULATOR 


Whether your home is old or new you should have a “ Minneapolis.”’ 
dampers will be automatically closed the moment the temperature reaches the 
degree you want. When the temperature falls below the desired degree the dampers 
will be immediately opened so that the heating plant won’t have to work overtime 
Eliminates the bother and worry of damper 
Insures comfort, economy, health and safety. 

The clock attachment enables one to secure automatically exact changes of tem- 
perature at any pre-determined hour—sets for a lower temperature for the night 
and comes back to the daytime warmth at any morning hour you desire. 

Works perfectly with any kind of heating plant, burning coal or gas. 
Minneapolis.” 


Write us for booklet showing all models, explaining details, and quoling prices. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company 
General Offices—2750 Fourth Ave. So., eee Minn. 
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{ Whew! Ive pied 
} to close the dampers 
4 again. More coal 
wasted. 


No matter how careful you are to 


Then the 


Your heating 


St. 


HOME GUARD ARMY 
BARGAINS 


200 Machine Guns 
5,000 Revolvers {100 B/L Field Cannons 
5,000,000 Cartridges 50 B/L Navy Cannons 
g 300,000 Equipments]15 Revolving Cannons 
40,000 Knapsacks |50,000 Explosive Shells 
2,500 Tents 25,000 Uniforms (Blue) 
We have supplied from our largest in the 
world stock of army auction goods, the U. S. 
Government and many states and cities with obso- 
lete serviceable rifles and equipments, some of which 
were sold to us just prior to the U.S. Declaration of War. 

High Army Officers say: ““Bannerman’s stock is a 
Godsend to us.” 

Six hours after receipt of order from State of Massa- 
chusetts 4,000 rifles and 6,000 equipments were en-route. 
Gov’t auction sale terms, cash with order. Examination and 
testing at our arsenals. Immediate deliveries. 
Largeillustrated 428pp. encyclopediacatalog, mailed 50c. 


Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 


20,000 Rifles 


¢ fk “YS & 

Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 
Deliciously different from any other 
chocolates you have ever eaten. Made of 
the purest, richest, most wholesome choc- 
olate with select almond and _ filbert 
centers—no cream filling. Healthful, un- 
usual, delightful. 


A Novel Christmas Gift 


Astonish and delight your friends with 
these out-of-the-ordinary holiday 
sweets—a greatly appreciated delicacy. 
Send $3.00 for three full pounds (sold in 
three pound boxes only) prepaid and in- 
sured to you anywhere in United States 
or Canada. Money back if not satisfied. 


AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE CO. 
335-7 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send Tixies to the soldier boys in special 
soldier-boy boxes. A rare treat for them. 
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And he got up slowly and began to take 
off his overalls and get some of the smudge 
off of his face. And finally he started on 


| home, going out with his head down. 


When I was following after him, a little 
later, I ran across McAdam, that assistant 
of his, going later than I was even; forever 
there, peering round the corner—snooping 
round, saying nothing. 

“T guess I’ll go to-morrow and tell Bill- 
ings about this thing myself,” I made up 
my mind. “TI guess that will besafer. He’d 
get it from one of those two spies of his 
anyhow.” 

He took it entirely different from what I 
expected—just raised his eyebrows and said 
it was too bad—and then dropped it. 

“After all,” I said to myself, going away, 
“what could he say anyhow—the way 
things are going with us now? If we keep 
showing profits the way we are?” 

And yet that didn’t convince me really. 
I never could feel easy and secure with him. 


XIII 


USED to sit round thinking things over 

as we came toward the end of the year 
that that first agreement with Proctor Bill- 
ings had to run. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Pase 
asked me, catching me sitting there figuring 
in the office. 

“Nothing. Why?” 

“You’re sitting round, brooding like a 
sick man or an inventor trying to hatch a 
new idea out of his mind,”’ said Pasc, smil- 
ing that little old dry smile of his. 

““T’m worried, if you want to know,” I 
said, ‘‘about what’ll happen when that 
agreement runs out.” 

“Worried!” said Pase. “I thought we 
were making a lot of money.” 

“We are,” I told him. ‘We’re going to 
show profits of sixty thousand dollars this 
year.” 

“Billings ought to be satisfied with that.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of,’’ I said. 
“Too well satisfied!’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, “exactly. But 
there’s something up. I don’t know just 
what it is. But it’s something!” 

“What makes you think so?”’ said Pasce. 

“Oh, a number of things,’ I said. ‘The 
way Billings acts for one thing—so very 
polite, and reserved, and particular!” 

“Probably you just imagined it,’”’ said 
Pase. 

“No, I didn’t,’ I told him. ‘‘And those 
McAdams—those still sneaks of his—al- 
ways round, always busy! What are they 
in here for, anyway? We got along without 
them before. 

“You can’t move round in your office 
and pull out a paper from the drawer, but 
you know one of them has his eyes on you. 
Between Billings and them it seems some- 
times as if we were surrounded by these still- 
faced things, day and night.” 

“They’re good men, at that,”’ said Pasce. 

“‘T hate them,” I said. ‘‘They ain’t half 
so human as a spider.” 

“You distrust them too much,” said 
Pase, ‘‘naturally. You’re too different 
from them. They’re good people for the 
work—those Scotchmen.” 

“Yes—for that kind of work, I guess. 
But I tell you what I think they’re here 
for,’’ I told him, “if you want to know. I 
have for some time. I think they’re in here 
to learn the business all round—so if Proctor 
Billings wanted to, any time, he could get 
along without us!” 

“He wouldn’t do that,” said Pase. 

“Why wouldn’t he?” I asked him. 
“That’s what I meant just now when I said 
we were making too much money; it’s too 
much temptation for him!” 

“T know,” said Pase. ‘But if we are 
making so much, how could he get the busi- 
ness away if he wanted to?” 

“The same answer as always, from the 
start—capital—money. For every dollar 
we show in-profits, three and four and five 
have to go in there in capital. We showed 
sixty thousand dollars profit this last year, 
and we’re in debt one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars more than when it 
started!”’ 

“Seven times what you expected you’d 
need!” 

“Yes,” I said—“that Billings is respon- 
siblefor. The way he’s fixed it! We haven’t 
moved an inch—when you come down to 
it. He’s got us surer than he ever had. We 
never in the world could get the money 
this business would have to get if he shut 
down on us now.” 

“But he won’t,” said Pase. 
do that sort of thing.” 


“He won’t 


Decem 
7 


“T don’t know,” I said; ig 
There’s something coming w 
to spring something on us, Tk 
the way he acts. And if he wa 
could dump us out of this—bot 
easy as emptying a basket.” _ 

I could see just the minuteTy 
still back office of the bank, th 
when the agreement was co; 
was right—that there was some 
ing—just from that calm, deli 
Billings got up to meet me,~ 

He sat down by the cut flowe 
greenhouse, under the oe = 
after we shook hands. e wa 
shaking hands. All fia ban! 
Then he sat, taking his time, Ic 
the statement of our year, wait 
to start up—the old game. 

“Well,” I said, coming to i 
not so darned bad, is it? Six 
sand dollars for the year.” 

“No, it isn’t,” he said, 
eyebrows and turning over 
those white fingers, pretendi 
ing one part and another. é 

“No,” he said, laying it dc 
pretty good. z 

“You bet it is!”’ I said. 

“In a way a 

“Ina way!” said I. “Tg 
a million dollars.” I’d been 
Pasc, when we were first fee 
it—kind of half in earnest an 

“Tf you want to look at itt 
answered me and stopped. / 
for him this time. “But Is 
was just a little premature!’ 

“Premature?” I said afte 

“To talk of it as interest on 
tal.” 

“What would you call it the 

“A first year’s earnings, wo 
A good year. If principal 
that we’d all be millionaires rou 
of the bicycle business!” } 

And he smiled that thin sn 

““Maybe we would,” I said, 

“No,” he went on, pulli 
cigarette for himself and poun 
of it on the desk, “‘that’s one 

“ec What? 9 

“The bicycle business. 
that I wouldn’t be so afraid of 

“ Afraid!” I said after hina 

“Yes—of the capital it’s eati 

His face was still as a wall. I 
chair. I saw he was getting roi 
getting started on his first mov 

“A hundred and seventy-fiv 
dollars,” he said, reading it off 
ment. ‘‘Quite a little money to 
sible for, personally—if anyth 
happen.” 

““Nothing’s going to happen, 

“How do you know?” he 
“Any more than in the biey 
Yes,” he said again, when I did 
thing; “that’s it, I’m afraid!” 

“That’s your way of putting 
coming back at him. 

“Tt’s my money,” he 
responsible for it.’’ And we sto 
waiting. 

I looked up for a second ands 
of the old man, in the oil painti1 
looking down on the same | 
game again he’d played he 
he was alive. 

“Look here,” I said to 
haven’t got anything to scare yo 
much. With our earnings 1 
put it the worst way you | wal 

“Tt leaves me,” he said, * ‘ 
sibility of one hundred and { 
thousand dollars, instead 
Seven times what I was led to « 

That was one for me—of ¢o 

“Seven times what we first ¢ 
he repeated again. He said “ 
he meant, of course, was a 

“Some of it,’’ I came back, “ 
ferred from the supply peone 

“Yes, but I’m responsible just 

I stopped, waiting for his nex 
came right away: “But that 
worst, of course. That isn’t wha’ 
of most.” 

“What is?” said I, watching! 
my eyes. 

“The future,” he said. “ De 
what you'll need next year?” hi 
putting those hard eyes of his 2 
second. 7 

“Not exactly, no.’ : 

“At least two pa thous 
more!” 

I didn’t say anything. I 
probably true. 


(Continued on Page 
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( ntinued from Page 78) 

nould have a factory, for one 
u need more room. And you 

H probably, ten dollars a machine 

il a real factory—properly ar- 


i I told him. 

jis it all coming from?” he asked 

fire company was old enough, if 
scord of earnings to show, you 
alize it, take it to New York and 


some stock. That’s no use now. 
to place its paper, if I can man- 
have in the past.” 

mere,” I said, getting restless 
Vhat’s all this leading to?” 
syse,”’ he said, “‘to taking up the 
our agreement.”’ 

it,” I said; “‘go ahead!” 

7 going to let him drag the thing 
xiway forever. 

owant to do it,’’ said he, looking 
3a polite. 

tly I want to,” said I. ‘Don’t 


1 know,” he said. 

snow!” said I, turning chilly. 

esaid, and his voice kept getting 
his face more stiff, “‘I don’t. I 

17 that I do want to, as a matter 

-cept under certain pretty clearly 

¢sumstances.”’ 

yire they?” said I. 

(i sat, going carefully, watching 

‘in that still room; the old man’s 

or us, and the smell of the hot- 

‘; in the vase filling up the place 

¢ at a funeral. 

¢ his time about telling me what 


goad!” I said. ‘‘What are the 
i? What would you want?” I 
(iz nervous. 

} first place,’’ he said, ‘‘I should 
(etain my option—to buy in my 
the company at the price we 
él upon.” 

all right,” I said, sitting up and 
every move he was making. It 
) augh, on the side, to think what 
| the stock was then—compared 
was worth now. Practically 
But that was done, anyhow. 
vad!” said I. 

‘should want a voting control of 
as I have now—until the obliga- 
2 were paid up.”’ 

ead!” said I. That was clear 
‘didn’t change the situation from 
lid been—either of those things. 
(1!” I saw what he was really 
till coming. 

ve can take for granted,” he said, 


‘odded to him. 

je main thing—for me,” he said, 
jout a paper from his pocket— 
2 in a new plan for capitalization 
/2 up—to show you.’’ 

isit?” I said, sitting up and tak- 
| This was something new to me. 
apitalized, of course; like every- 
is. But I had only the haziest 
general idea of this stock game. 
‘id of it—darned shy, the minute 
Opening it up. 

iw you the whole thing in detail,” 
if you like.” 

it all worked out, of course, as I 
iad. But the first thing he said 


Ned me over. 

Id eapitalize it,’” he said, ‘at a 
da half dollars.” 

jon and a half!’’ I said. “What 
an? Didn’t yousay it was no use 
such figures as a million dollars?” 
difference does it make,’’ he 
ng at me, “what figure you capi- 
r? If it earns it—all right. It’s 
ized. If it doesn’t earn it, who’s 
‘ust three stockholders?” 

jy, I suppose,” I said. 

t the same it made an impression 
-€ passed it off. But it looked to 
it least a sign of what he thought 
‘ot be in it. 

jon and a half,” he went along, 
emience. I put it there in the first 
ause of there being three stock- 


a 


i said I, watching this new 


Ai that million and a half,” he 
ten, “would not be in one class of 
ould it be?” I asked him, eying 
of his. 

t million preferred; and a million 


fs 


s that?” 


THE SATURDAY 


“*A million common, with voting power,” 
he said. 

“Voting power!” I said over to myself. 
“Now we’re getting to it!” 

“Controlled equally between you and 
me. 

“And the other half million preferred?” 

“For Mr. Thomas,” he said. 

““What’s this?” said I, jumping at it. 

“That’s one absolute condition,” he said, 
turning those still eyes of his on me, ‘‘of my 
going on.” 

“What?” 

“Tf I go on with you with more money 
and a new factory it will be under a change 
of management of the plant. Mr. Thomas 
will have to give up his part in the concern 
and his voice in the stock control.” 

He didn’t move a muscle as he said it. 

“What are you talking about?” I said 
to him. ‘‘Do you know?” 

I had just as much expected a club across 
the face. 

_“I know very well,” he said, cutting out 
his words clear and sharp. ‘I’m through 
with any concern in which Mr. Thomas is 
in control of turning out the product. He’ll 
have to go.” 

“Let him go!’’ I said, getting my breath 
back. ‘Put Pase Thomas out of the Hood- 
lum! What are you—crazy? Why, it’s his 
thing! He made it!” 

“Yes, and he’ll ruin it if he’ll ever have 
a chance of manufacturing it on a large 
scale, after the way he’s been doing. Be- 
sides,” said Billings, “I wouldn’t go into 
any company permanently without expect- 
ing to have at least half of the stock any- 
way. 

I almost choked to death while he was 
Saying it. 

“Now wait,” he said, holding out his 
hand when he saw me opening up my mouth 
again. “Before you make any comments 
on my plan it’ll be just as well to let me 
explain it so you’ll know what it is—that 
is,” he said, staring at me again, ‘‘if you 
want me to go on with you.” 

I sat and listened as he told me to. I 
began now to get an idea of the thing. 

“To start with,’’ he went on, when I sat 
back and waited: ‘‘I have no desire on 
earth to underestimate Mr. Thomas or to 
do him the slightest injustice. He is an 
excellent man—in his place.” 

It made me wriggle in my chair to hear 
him passing judgment on Pasec Thomas’ 
running a machine shop! I wanted to get 
up and eat him raw. But I didn’t. I sat 
and took it—getting chillier every minute, 
understanding his scheme. 

*“As an inventor,” he said, “‘he is a very 
able man. On the other hand, he’s just the 
type of man who should never have charge 
of a manufacturing plant—or a voice in its 
management.” 

““What makes you say that?”’ I asked 
him, keeping my voice down. ‘‘That mis- 
take he made?” 

“That, and a hundred other things. He’s 
entirely unfitted for it. He’s worse than 
that—he’s dangerous. The same time,” he 
went along, “‘he invented the machine, he 
made the company possible as you say. 
And he should certainly have his share of 
the profits from it. He can be of great use, 
too, in the future.” 

I sat glaring at him, holding in. 

“So I have worked out this plan for 
him—to protect his rights,’”’ he said. “I’m 
giving him the first chance on earnings. 
My plan will give him three hundred thou- 
sand dollars in seven per cent preferred 
stock.” 

“Three hundred thousand dollars,” I 
said; “‘I thought you said five.” 

“There would be two hundred thousand 
dollars preferred left in the treasury, and 
two hundred thousand dollars common,” 
he said, ‘“‘to issue in emergency. And three 
hundred thousand dollars would give Mr. 
Thomas twenty-one thousand dollars a 
year, before we declared ourselves any divi- 
dends on our stock. 

“For the present,”’ he went on, “it would 
not be likely that we would pay dividends 
even on preferred stock. And in that period 
we could allow Mr. Thomasa salary—a 
good living salary—say seventy-five hun- 
dred dollars a year, to be given up when we 
decide to pay preferred dividends. And in 
the meantime he could come and go as he 
wanted—invent what he pleased, and let 
us have his inventions. 

“Tn this way,” he said, ‘‘you and I would 
be left in active control of the company as 
equal owners of the stock with the voting 
power.” 

“And pay ourselves good fat salaries, I 
suppose,” said I. 
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prizes offered for inventions. Our four books 
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Any woman who has a daily hour of spare time that 
she would like to exchange for cash should write 
us. Scores of women earn $15.00 a week for their 
spare time by our plan. The work iseasy, pleasant 
and above all profitable. You can earn money too. 
For details address, The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, 202 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We irks this 


man’s spare time 


N. WALLACE, of Portland, Oregon, 
« held a position with good pay and short 
hours. 
never had any money at the end of the week 
for the savings-fund account. 
for the reason, he decided that he had too 
much spare time in which to spend the money 
that he earned. 


So Mr. Wallace thought things over and 
decided that if he could turn a few of his waste 
hours into productive hours each day, his 
expenses would decrease, his income increase, 
and a bank account result. 


He began a hunt for the most profitable spare-time employment. He found 
that practically all his friends read or wanted to read one of the Curtis periodi- 


cals, The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 


He was business man enough to see that this enormous demand 


But in spite of his liberal salary he 


Looking round 


At once he wrote for and secured appointment as one of our local subscription 
representatives. Today his income far exceeds his expenditures; he has pur- 
chased an automobile from his profits; and The Curtis Publishing Company pays 
him a good weekly salary, besides commission, for his spare time: 


We need new representatives to take care of the heavy winter demand for 
new and renewal subscriptions for the Curtis periodicals. We offer you a liberal 
salary and commission for every minute of spare time that you can give us. To 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


999 Independence Square 


We pay up to $25.00 
perset. The older the more 

oI valuable. Cash by return 
mail. Goods held 12 days subject to sender's approval of our offer. 
Mail to G. Randolph, 922 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. (licensed). 
Ree ee See eee 
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HE MUTE-A-fs 
PHONE permits you 
to telephone in absolute |* 
secrecy. No one else in |; 
the room need overhear |? 
your conversation. It con- 
fines business and personal |.‘ 
affairsstrictly toyourselfand | 
those with whom you talk. |j, 
MUTE-A-PHONE | 
can be instantly placed on 
any telephone mouthpiece. |: 
Beautifully finished. 
Nickel Plated $2.50 
Silver Plated $4.00 
Most Acceptable Present 
For sale by leading dealers every- 
where. If your dealer hasn't the 
MUTE-A-PHONE we will send it 
prepaid on receipt of price. 
PELOUZE MFG. CO. 
232-242 E. Ohio Street, CHICAGO 
Mfrs.of ‘Pelouze" Postal Scales 


MUTE-A-PHONE IN USE 


00 THE MUTE-A-PHONE 


A boy gift that pays a dividend! 


Make your boy happy by giving him 
for Christmas a year’s subscription to 
The American Boy magazine. It brings 
clean, wholesome, instructive reading 
that inspires a boy to think and isa 
powerful influence for positive good. 


A ME THE B i 
*“the biggest, brightest, best magazine 
for boys in all the world’’ 
publishes during 1918 seven of the best new boy 
books before they are put out in book form, besides 


other serials, short stories and quantities of articles 
presenting facts in a form as fascinating as fiction. 


If you haven't a boy of your own, subscribe for 
some boy you want to help. 


$1.50 a year 
15c a copy on news-stands 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
113 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Flexible 


The famous steering sled with non-skid 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


You can do this by owning and operating 
one of these wonderful self-contained flour 
mills, and sell most of the 
flour used in your community. 


The American Marvel is the 
sensation in flour mills, and is 
revolutionizing milling. It is 
the latest improved roller mill, 
and makes better, purer and 
whiter flour at less cost, so 
gives you greater profits. One 
manwithout previous milling experience can run it. 


American Marvel Mill 


Self-Contained 


When you purchase an American Marvel Mill you 
become a member of the Community Marvel 
Millers’ Association, and you can put your flour up 
under our nationally advertised brand ‘‘FLavo,” 
as shown below. Your mill is then inspected every 
30 days by our Service Department to keep you 
up to quality. We start you off and practically 
make your success assured. 

The present Government control of wheat is all in 
favor of the owner of an American Marvel 

Mill. Write for reasons why. 

\ Thisisone of the most permanent money-mak- 
ing business opportunities today. It can be 
yours complete with new build- 
ing and power, if you have as 
little as $3,000 to invest. Seven 
sizes of mills, 15 to 100 barrels a 
day. Power required, from 6 h.p. 
up. Every sale on 30 days’ trial. 
Write for ‘‘ The Story of a Won- 
derful Flour Mill,’’ owners’ tes- 
timonials and our proposition 
about the opportunity of mak- 
ing FLavo FLour on the Amer- 
ican Marvel Mill in your com- 
munity, FREE. 


Anglo-American Mill Co., Inc. 
415-421 Trust Bldg. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
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runners 


Eaten in Hundreds of 
Thousands of Homes 
Every Day. 


An always welcome Christmas Gift! Has grooved runners (of chrome 
nickel steel) that increase speed and prevent skidding on ice or snow. 
With all-steel front, which acts as shock-absorber, the safest sled is made 
safer; the strongest sled is made stronger and easier to steer. 


~ van) 
department stores. 


S.L. Allen & Co. 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


Nine sizes, 3 to 8% feet long. 


Box 1100S Philadelphia 


Send for free cardboard model 


A FREE OFFER: showing how Flexible Flyers steer. 


Sold by hardware and 


Unless it bears this trademark 
it isn’t a Flexible Flyer. 
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““We’d pay ourselves properly,” he as- 
sured me. 

“How much?” 

“Oh, say fifteen thousand dollars a year.” 

Then he stopped a minute, and waited 

and let it sink in. It did, all right. I got 
it. I didn’t have to be told what he could 
do if he called for his money from the com- 
pany. 
“T think that is about the substance of 
the plan,” he said, fingering the bottom of 
the vase, where his hothouse flowers were, 
“as it came to me, trying to work out a fair 
arrangement for everyone. I knew of 
course it might not appeal to you person- 
ally,” he said, looking up. “‘But of course,”’ 
he said, staring me in the eye, “that’s your 
option—whether you do it or not.” 

It certainly was a fine option. . 

“Who: would you have managing the 
shop in the place of Mr. Thomas?”’ I said, 
still holding in till I got it all. 

“Mr. McAdam— his assistant — under 
you,” he answered. ‘‘ You would be presi- 
dent and I treasurer.” 

“‘T'see,”’ said. “1. 

““You would take the business end and I 
the financial end.”’ 

“‘T see,” I said again. 

I did—as plain as if it had already hap- 
pened. Hein the bank, managing it—under 
absolute control until his debt was paid off; 
I working for him, under guard by those 
slink-eyed spies of his—those McAdams, 
until he’d got what he wanted out of me— 
as he had now out of Pase. I working, day 
after day, with that still-faced, cold-handed 
crowd watching me, till they got what they 
wanted out of me. Then another banker’s 
trick, another shift, and they’d slip the 
knife into me in the dark, and I’d be out in 
the street with Pasec. And this still-faced 
thing, with his still agents, was to have the 
whole concern we’d made in his own hands, 
permanently. 

And then I broke loose. ‘‘So that’s it!” 
I came out finally, getting red in the face. 

“That’s what?” he asked me. 

“That’s what you’ve been sitting round 
cooking up the last few months. It’s a fine 
scheme—you’ve got it down fine! In the 
first place, you and I get together and put 
Pase Thomas down, and take his invention 
and his property away from him.” 

I saw him get a little white when I said 
that, in spite of himself. 

“By cripes!”’ I said, this thing striking 
me all of a sudden—what he was trying to 
do! ‘‘What do you take mefor? What dol 
look like to you—a man that would double 
cross his best friend—for the sake of a few 
dollars? Ora million, either!’ I said. ‘‘ For 
I’m inclined to think now you see some- 
thing in this—something bigger than I 
thought, even! What do you think Iam—a 
crook?” 

“You needn’t make quite so much noise— 
unless you feel you must,” said Proctor 
Billings, giving me an ugly look. It was a 
queer thing to see. The hotter and redder 
I got the colder and stiller he was. 

“T’]] make what noise I want to,”’ I said. 
“Tf you made a little more noise occasion- 
ally,” I told him, ‘‘moving round, people 
would trust you alittlemore. There’s worse 
things in a man than noise, I’ve found.” 
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(Continued from Page 9) ; 


Only a despicable miser will save his purse 
at the expense of his life. 

He, therefore, did not much doubt that 
the black bag was by this time standing be- 
hind the bootblack stand. However, if his 
warning had been ignored 

It will be seen that Sam’s point of view 
was not moral at all, but purely intellec- 
tual, like that of a child, or like that of Von 
Bissing, in Belgium. Life to him was a 


problem in Neo-Darwinism. He was able- 


to live because he had more foresight and 
a keener eyesight and a more ruthless and 
pitiless desire to live than they upon whom 
he fed. 

Though the point of view is. not highly 
original, it has been praised since the war 
began as highly honorable. 

The hour was a few minutes past mid- 
night when Sam again walked down the 
east side of Noble. He employed precau- 
tions as before upon approaching Division. 
And, as before, he saw everything while 
seeming to see nothing. 

His heart hardened. His warning had 
been ignored. No black bag stood in the 
shadow, even now. The money he had de- 


' manded had not been left. 


Decembe; 


And he sat still. ‘ 
“That’s the first thing,” I we 
“Pasc Thomas goes; and I stg 
you and the other still-faced }y 
keep round me in the factory— 
and when the time comes and yoy 
you want out of me—out I go on 
walk, flipped out, with another 
trick. And there we’ll be. Thor 
out in the cold. And you with 
erty. I like that,’ I said. “Th 
fine thing forme! Oh,no. I’mne 
but I’m too wise for that. I kn 
go up against the game that yo 
boys in the bank can work 
anyway!” a 
“Wait,” said Billings, bres 
I could see from his voice and 
he was white mad. White g 
dangerous. “It isn’t necess 
he told me, ‘‘or insult me. 
do is to withdraw from our 
and finance yourself elsewh: 
“Yeh,”-I said. “Insotm 
shut down on us and demand 
“You can put it that way if 
said. ‘‘I should probably y 
when it came due.” 
‘And if you didn’t getit,Is 
take the business, eh?”’ 
“‘T would try to take care g 
he said. 
He had it all worked out, 
had us if he went ahead and d 
money now. I saw that as w 
But I wasn’t in any condi 
then. A 
“All right,” I said, “go ahe 
try—grab it if you think you ¢ 
you'll have one of the prettiest li 
you ever had, before you get thrc 
promise you that. Now you be 
how big itis,” Isaid. I was — Y 
of what he was trying to do. “Yo 
to strangle us till our tongues | 
huh?” I said, shaking my fist ir 
“You're going to take it away fre 
ahead. Try it! Try it!” 
‘‘But there’s one thing,” 
when I stopped, cold and quie 
hadn’t spoken at all, “you’ 
member.” 
““What’s that?” 
“You haven’t the entire d 
matter—yourself.”’ 
“What do you mean by t 
him. 
“T mean you don’t cont 
now, as I understand it.” 
And I stood gaping at hin 
what he had up his sleeve n 
another man who owns ha 
there?’’ he asked me. 
“Pase Thomas!” I said. — 
“ee Yes.”’ VW 
““Pase Thomas!” I said agai 
out laughing. ‘‘ He’ll throw h 
suppose,” I said, ‘‘of the thi 
more for than anything else on 
But it made no impression | 
stood there, looking, his face 
“Tf I were you,” said Pro 
“T would wait and find out wh 
fore I decided definitely to co 
suicide.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


After that there was not 
do but return, past bridges, p: 
ers, past factory fences and ra 
to his room. He would need al 
he could get. For he had had the 
to prepare even for this. | 


Vv 


Cae was striking quickly. 
twenty-five the following 
might have been seen, had 
present to see him, approach 
used back door of Roti’s sal 
already made sure that he was not 
It was still daylight, but his 
was not such as to rouse suspl 
ever, he was carrying a black 

he did not wish to be observed 

He was grateful, therefore, 
tection of the high board fence 
satchel was not an ordinary sal 
there was You shall see 
in that satchel. 

Reaching the end of the spon 
softly turned the knob, opened 
and slipped his satchel into } 
rear storeroom. Then he as S80 
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Compared to the power which Thomas A. Edison offers you, Aladdin’s 
was limited; since if you own a New Edison a group of the world’s 
greatest artists is constantly at your service. A mere twist of the wrist 
and presto! nght there in the room peals forth the voice of Rappold, 
Case, Matzenauer, Middleton, Chalmers, or any other of our Metro- 
politan stars. It is exactly as though the singer were there in the 
flesh. No human ear can detect the slightest shade of difference 
between the living artist’s interpretation and that of 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


It is one thing to make so strong a claim; it 
is another to prove it. We have proved it, 
not once but over fifteen hundred times. 
More than two million people have wit- 
nessed our famous tone tests. 

Picture a concert hall filled with critical 
music lovers. One of our Metropolitan stars, 
Marie Rappold, for example, begins to sing. 
Her brilliant soprano voice soars through 
the building. Now watch the audience. 
Note that sudden stir. Each face depicts 
wonderment— astonishment — bewilderment. 
What miracle is this! The singer’s lips have 
ceased to move. And yet the beautiful aria 
continues. Surely Rappold is still singing. 
She must be. Every lingering overtone, every 
subtle shade of color is there. But her lips 
are motionless. It is incredible. 

The explanation is simple. The New 
Edison which stands beside her is playing 
one of Rappold’s records. Madam Rappold 


begins to sing with the record. When she 
stops the record continues. And so com- 
plete and perfect is the Re-Creation that 
the listeners refuse to credit the evidence of 
their senses. Such is the Edison tone test. 

With the lights lowered to hide the singer’s 
lips, not one of the two million or more who 
have attended these recitals could detect 
when the artist ceased and the instrument 
sang alone. 

Thirty great artists have figured in these 
tests. Invariably the result was the same. 
Over a thousand unprejudiced newspaper 
critics have united in this assertion. 

Call at the nearest licensed Edison mer- 
chant’s and receive a demonstration. He 
advertises in your local paper. Perhaps, 
too, you'd like to see our literature. A post- 
card brings our musical magazine, “‘Along 
Broadway,” the brochure, ““Music’s Re-Crea- 
tion, andthebooklet, ‘““ WhattheCriticsSay.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, N. J. 


Note the accompanying photographs. They picture eminent Edison stars proving by actual comparison 
that no difference can be detected between the voice of the living artist and that of the instrument. 
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CBA E? 


Less Diversity and More of Your 
Kind of Shoes 


T is zof the extensive variety of lasts and 

styles he doesn’t want that ties a man to 
a shoe store, but the fact that he can find 
there the shoe he wants at the price he can 
afford to pay. 


He likes a store to bunch its hits and give 
him action on a concentrated showing of 
the very shoes he would like to wear. Then 
he knows that there is a regular human intel- 
ligence back of that shoe business—some- 
body with an idea of how men feel about 
their feet. 


The idea of impressing the customer with 
mere diversity—too many styles—tends to 
make satisfaction accidental and shoes too 
expensive. 


Enough other things are raising the price 
of shoes in all conscience: restricted im- 
ports, high wages, the use of leather for 
military accoutrements—the United States 
Army and Navy require sixteen million 
pairs of shoes for next year. 


The Regal Shoe Company, as a great 
country-wide institution, is doing its best 
to standardize shoe values. Its policy is to 
cut out all waste and get down to business. 


Here, for instance, is a year-in and year-out 
shoe called MANAGER that will appeal to 
business men by the thousands. Knowing that 
we can count on its success, we make it in 
volume, reduce the manufacturing costs—always 
have your size in stock, in Black or Tan, High 
Shoe or Oxford—every one a sensible medium 
model. 


This shoe is made of a close-grained 
selected side leather. The price is . $550 


Our idea in meeting present conditions is 
to face them squarely; not by adroit manipu- 
lation, the use of coarse stock loaded with 
filler or waxed and finished splits. 


We expect to be in business a long time. 


REGAL SHOE GOM PANY 
268 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


Tf you can’t get Regal Shoes in your town, write for our 
Style Book and order blank. We can serve you 
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ntinued from Page 82) 

d retraced his steps to the alley. 
en excessively cautious. Roti’s 
peuld not have cared how much 
3 de. Still, one can never tell. 
jraining the ‘alley, and a moment 
etreet, he became less diffident; 
iturned the corner without look- 
s who was near, and when he 
¢ Roti’s front door he entered it 


‘not stop to talk with Ben at the 
ter a nod of recognition crossed 
4 side room at the left. Here he 
¢ the whimsical act of climbing 
1 od-bottomed chair to wind and 
vl clock, using his own watch as a 
4 One might have inferred that 


had not stopped; it had merely 
~ much slower than the watch. 
1 pulled up his chair its hands 
sat half past six; when he leaped 
they stood at half past eight. 
ioek was wrong, Ben; and I set 
Sam. 

you like your time?” asked the 
‘stepping out from behind the 
. “Tsee. Half past eight.’ 

ere at half past eight to-night, 
e that?” 


fi 


jiwhen I go out too.” 


? 


.ained in the side room at Roti’s 
41 a half hours after that, or until 


Though he began the eve- 
he was soon joined by others; 
d the end of his stay he could 
§ many witnesses of his presence 
ed. The clock was striking 
vin. he finally broke away. 
ir the room ostentatiously, he 
; the street. When he came to 
n( of the earlier evening he turned 
He came to the alley he entered it. 
e to the back gate he opened 
he came to the back door he 
s) retracted the spring latch and 
dis satchel from its concealment. 
2 Street proved to be clear, as 
ve deserted cross street he now 
electing the darker streets and 
k blocks, after a while his round- 
coach brought him within sight 
biiding he sought. His approach 
mehind, along the alley, and was 
|. the greatest caution. He did 
| sure, expect to find any lurkers 
detectives had been engaged 
have been present the night be- 
(des, they would consider it in- 
ymprobable that his blow would 
|. Still, he was taking no chances. 
ver watching Sam at this mo- 
have noticed, had there been 
h, that he now began studying 
(ig, and that his catlike eyes con- 
‘turned to the rear windows of 
datsouth. These windows opened 
{wered porch; the curtains were 
‘the light from the room behind 
al tly through. 
Tnained i in his place of conceal- 
ree-quarters of an hour, motion- 
ervant, invisible, his satchel 
nst his ‘foot, like a friendly 
s no longer a brain boy; he 
iment of chastisement, a rod 
asword of justice, retribution, 
The time had come for him to 
t- A 
stoop, yet his hand found his 
did not stand, yet he looked 
is sacred position from im- 
heights. He lived among the 
1e test of a cause is its effect. He 
in n effects 1 in mind to be sought, 
be avoided; and both one and 
re under his control, foreseen, 
st. 


ready he started across the 
usively as a falling leaf he flut- 
cs concealment of his shadows 
ion of the deeper shadows of 

back yard opposite. From 
Mode of progress known only to 
uttered—or filtered—farther, 
her, into the central heart of 
Eventually he arrived at the 


e must be changed, for Sam 
lithe and feline—a cat, let us 
at once climbing the dark 
cautiously, unsubstantially. 
lot the word; his progress was 
sion, like that of a curiously 
of smoke. An invisible man 
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resembles an invisible cat or an invisible 
whiff of smoke very closely. 

However he managed it, Sam succeeded 
in resting his weight upon the creaking 
first step without causing it to creak, and 
then upon the creaking second step, and 
then upon the third, until he reached the 
second-floor landing. The stairway here 
passed round the rear porch and then con- 
tinued upward. Where it led, Sam followed, 
still noiseless, still invisible, step by step, 
hugging its inner rail. And eventually he 
arrived at the third-floor landing. 

He paused here to prepare his message. 
He had foreseen what would happen if 
someone were to open the kitchen door 
while he was kneeling inside the covered 
porch. He preferred to remain in the open. 
He knew his goods and did not need a light. 
Unclasping the satchel, he inserted his hand 
through the aperture and by the sense of 
touch identified a small coil of fuse. This 
he lifted out and unrolled, allowing the 
free end to hang over upon ‘the steps. He 
was especially careful to straighten out all 
loops and buckles; a kinky fuse makes a 
treacherous friend. Where the fuse is al- 
lowed to cross upon itself the spark: will 
naturally jump the gap and take the shorter 
route to the cap. Such an accident might 
give its master a great shock. 

Sam now felt for the free end of the fuse 
and held it inside the satchel. Taking a 
match from his pocket, he carefully struck 
it, but also inside the satchel, in order that 
its flare might not attract undesirable in- 
sects. This he touched to the fuse and blew 
out. His intention was to place the satchel 
against the kitchen door inside the inclosed 
porch. The faint light that filtered through 
the kitchen windows showed him that all 
was safe ahead. No one was present—ex- 
cept, of course, the angels; and the fuse; 
and the black satchel; and the six sticks of 
dynamite in the satchel; and perhaps he 
himself; and, as a faint possibility, a detec- 
tive somewhere. 

Sam’s plans included detectives, and in 
a way they included the angels. What they 
did not include was the thing that next 
happened. 

He straightened up carefully, holding 
the satchel, locked open by its flimsy tog- 
gle, against his breast, with the fuse: pro- 
tected by his left hand. Then he tiptoed 
across the narrow platform. As he stepped 
over the sill into the inclosed porch he 
rested his weight noiselessly upon the 
springy boards of the floor. 

The next moment, but so quickly that 
it was less sequential than concurrent, an 
impulse young and strong struck him from 
behind. And half a second after that the 
porch door that had hit him slammed shut 
behind him and locked itself; locked itself 
along both edges, at the top, bottom and 
in the middle. 

Sam had stepped upon one of Paul 
Lombard’s patentable triggers, and Paul 
Lombard’s patentable door had thereupon 
proceeded to lock Sam up, foresight and all. 

The sound of the door as it struck him, 
the sound of Sam himself curling along the 
floor, the sound of the door again as it 
slammed shut, and the sound of the auto- 
matic mechanism that locked it, quite de- 
stroyed the silence that Sam Forest had 
been trying to preserve. There was no 
longer any particular reason why he should 
move softly. There was a weighty reason 
why he should move swiftly. He, there- 
fore, scrambled to his feet and rushed at 
the door so as to escape before worse hap- 
pened. He rushed at the door, pressed its 
latch, then threw himself against it to burst 
it bodily from its hinges. 

Now, one of Paul’s ideas had been to re- 
enforce this door in all directions and on 
both sides by strips of bolted iron. In ad- 
dition he had braced it outside with two- 
inch planking, also bolted into place. He 
had turned the door round, so that it would 

open outward against the side of the build- 
ing instead of inward. He had then 
equipped it with a series of shafts that 
automatically locked into the doorframe at 
the top, middle and bottom. Twelve coiled 
steel springs acted with a three-hundred- 
pound pull to close the door. And it was 
held open by a catch so devised that it was 
released the instant anyone rested his 
weight upon the porch floor. 

And not only the door—the entire porch. 
Paul had not disturbed the mosquito net- 
ting that inclosed it; but inside this netting 
he had hung a wall of heavy wire cloth, 
three meshes to the inch and every intersec- 
tion soldered. This he had anchored under 
bolted iron along all its edges. He had 
then painted the whole in the color of the 
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BURBRFALO. 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


IDE PIR Ouay 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


baRea ds for You 


in St. Louis 


The new Hotel Statler in St. Louis 
is now open. 


Every—every—Statler room has private 
bath, circulating ice-water and numerous other 
unusual conveniences. 
ered free to every guest-room. Rates from $2a 
day—and the *“‘more than your money’s worth” 
which is the first principle of Statler policy. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BUFFALO-CLEVELAND- DETROIT -ST. LOUIS 
(Now building in New York—Hotel Pennsylvania) 


Sy LOM OIS) 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


e.. 


Ithasalltheextracomfortsandcon- |! 
veniences of the other Statler Hotels 
Cleveland, and Detroit), | | 

and your satisfaction is guaranteed, 5 
whether you spend $2 or $20 a day. 


Morning paper deliv- 


NEW YORK 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
Stauler-operated Now building 


2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 


Hotels Statler—the hotels where ‘‘the guest is always right” 
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in the camp. It is from the ce 
~| of an old Southern hostess. 
By cake $4; 2-lb. cake $2. Eearees 
fe ‘| prepaid, delivery guaranteed. 
Further information gladly 


_ furnished. 
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goblin. 


eS ee 
Gordon Smith’sWhite Fruit Cake :. z 


_| must inevitably associate it with the joys 
- of the Christmas season. This most de- 
i | lectable of all delicacies is the most 
| appropriate present for that one 


for toilet 
and bath 
Works Wonders 


Temoves obstinate dirt, stains, 


leaves a feeling of 
thorough refreshing, cleanliness. 


Cake 


collie 
individual 
Carton 


5¢ 


Easily and thoroughly 
grease and grime. 


Sold by dealers everywhere 
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Low Prices Won’t 
Sweeten Your Coffee 


You’ve got to have sugar—and the nation and the 
world are short of sugar. The Government won’t 
let the grocer gouge you with a high price, but the 
grocer won’t sell you but a pound at a time—so 
where do you get off? It all goes back to Louisiana, 
where the planters are scrambling to boost produc- 
tion and relieve the sweet-stuff famine. 


Scraping the 
American Sugar Bowl 


is an article by John R. McMahon in this week’s 
issue of The Country Gentleman explaining the 
reasons for the shortage and the efforts that are 
being made to give us more sugar. 


Another article of importance in these days when 
everyone is interested in food is 


What’s in Cold Storage 


in which John E. Pickett tells about the supplies of 
foods that have been put away in the freezer— 
a quantity amounting to one small barrel for each 
and every one of the hundred million of us. Did you 
know that not only the turkey but also the candy 
and nuts and oranges and apples and vegetables— 
maybe even the plum pudding—for probably the 
majority of Christmas dinners are all coming out 
of storage? 


Speaking of Christmas, it’s almost the last call for 
presents. Don’t forget that The Country Gentleman is 


The Best Christmas Gift 


for your friend in the country—the farmer or sub- 
urbanite and his wife. Send us one dollar to-day 
and your friend will receive a card of notification 
on Christmas morning. 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


As Good as Wheat 
5 Cents the Copy $1.00 the Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


964 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


| thrust among the coats and gowns. 
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weathered paint of the flat, as he had also 


| the ironwork and woodwork of the door; 


so that from the street no change in ap- 
pearance was discernible. 

I have not made myself clear if the 
uselessness of Sam’s violence is not by now 
apparent. The door did not yield enough 
to keep him from bruising his corporeal sali- 
ents. It did not yield at all—unless, in- 
deed, in the sense that a stone wall yields 
when you blow your breath against it, or 


| the earth when a fly lights upon it. 


When Sam found that he could not move 
the door he tried the screen. He made his 
attack upon the largest panel, intending to 
smash his way through. But this assault 


| was equally useless. Nevertheless, he con- 


tinued to thrust and tear at the netting 
with his tapering Sicilian fingers, even 
after he knew it was his master. 

What he feared was a charge of buckshot 
through the thin panels of the kitchen door. 

Though Sam’s struggles had consumed 
only a matter of seconds, still, they had 
taken time. Meantime the fuse had been 
making progress of its own. In a precal- 
culable number of seconds the spark would 
reach the detonator. The obstacles of door 
and screen in that instant would no longer 
exist. But, for that matter, neither would 
Sam! 

Hither he caught a whiff of powder smoke 
or he saw the gleaming eye of the thing; 
at any rate, he had a moment of sanity. 
He suddenly remembered the fuse and 
leaped for it. 

Sam had been carrying the opened satchel 
when the door struck him. The satchel 
thus shared the blow. The result was that 
the lighted fuse, which was hanging partly 
inside and partly outside, became twisted 
into a loop, so that when the spark reached 
the point of intersection it short-circuited 
and became three sparks instead of one. 

The section of fuse that he snatched 
away was the one hanging over the lip of 
the satchel. Though the spark was still 
some inches from the brink, he grasped for 
the fuse almost blindly in his haste to tear 
it loose, throwing it to the floor and tread- 
ing out the fire with his shoe. 

Then heset thesatchel upright and looked 
inside. What he thought he saw was an- 
other. section of fuse; and this one was at- 
tached to the dynamite, near the cap end 
of which another spark was sputtering. 
The spark looked to be exceedingly close 
to the stick. In reality this piece of fuse 
was unconnected; the fuse had been thrown 
into a loop and short-circuited by the blow 
fromthedoor. The portion he had snatched 
away was the connected one. 

But Sam did not know this. Terror took 
him wholly. Springing to his feet, he 
leaped against the kitchen door, striking it. 
solidly with his shoulder. The door gave 
way; and the next moment he was stag- 
gering out of balance across the lighted 
kitchen, careless of buckshot, his only 
thought that of escape from the explosion 
that impended. 


vi 


ITA would have opened her eyes at the 

appearance of her bedroom. In the 
center of the floor stood the dining-room 
table. Through the open closet door might 
have been seen the sideboard, with its sil- 
verware and glassware, where it had been 
The 
bed had been moved into a corner. In the 
opposite corner stood an empty soap box, 
upon which had been placed a muffled elec- 
trie buzzer and a pair of batteries. The re- 
maining floor space was occupied by various 


| aliens from kitchen or dining room. One 


might have thought that the plasterers 
were expected. 

But it was not the plasterers. Paul 
Lombard was giving a party, with doors 
swung wide and all lights going. The party 
consisted of himself only. He was celebrat- 
ing the absence of his wife, who was visit- 
ing her parents for a few days. He called 


| it a gun party. 


The gun of honor was a sawed-off shot- 
gun, which lay on the table upon some 


| newspapers. 


The clock on the dresser struck nine, 
half past, and then ten. Paul sighed, laid 
down his book, stretched his arms and 
yawned. He was growing sleepy. The eve- 


| ning had been quieter than he had expected. 


He believed he would go to bed. 
sea ne buzzer on the soap box changed all 
that. 

Springing to his feet, Paul seized the 
shotgun and tiptoed to the light switch, 
where he pushed out the bedroom lights. 
Then he stood in the shadow inside the 


a little stopped sounding. 
He knew from the buzzer th 
was climbing the back stairs, 
connected it with a contact de 
neath the second step from ¢ 
He knew also that this person w 
slowly; the long-continued — 
dicated a stealthy and patient 
The sound of the slamming 
and of the satchel, and of Sa 
and of Sam’s frantic knees bumy 
the door wood, and of Sam’s 
scraping on wire, came suddenh 
minutes. He inferred from the: 
they were made by his man. 
that the disturber was very e 


“Throw up your hands!” 
Paul sharply. 

But Sam, covering his face w: 
paid no heed. Paul did not mi 
the gesture; he, also, braced 
the shock of the explosion, 
however, intend to permit any 

They waited thus for a fulln 
Sam began cautiously shifting 
for one of greater comfort. Th 
misunderstood. 

“Say ‘Kamerad’ and get up!”¢ 
peremptorily. 

This time he was obeyed; 
from the dynamite by now see’ 
mote, and something in the tone: 
mand suggested a willingness te 

“Tt’s all a mistake!” said §; 

“‘Will you stick up your har 
hold them so!” 


Paul and his menacing shotgun 
been joined by Old Monaca, sumn 


helped marry me.” 
The old man chuckled 
his brows in mock surprise. 
“That?” He disposed of Sam 
cocked thumb as if he had been 


“T may have seen hi 
times.”’ 


“Caught with both hands 
barrel!” 

Monaca’s contemptuous gest 
Paul’s scornful sneer injured the 1 
the prisoner. His face flush 
turned to his eye. He held his he 

“Tf it hadn’t been for tha 
door ” he began hotly. 

Paul exchanged glances with 
the man did not understand, ever 

“Tf, samelis , 

“You couldn’t have help’ yor 
had it all worked out! In my min 
Everyt’ing! All loaded for you!” 

““A dream, Sam! Loaded? F 
Nothing overlooked? Where d 


n 


Didn’t you know how 
would figure? That was no 
That was my new rat trap. 
especially for yourself. I kney 


“Who tipped me off? I 
“Nobody tipped you off 
brain boys are all alike. W 
with your devilment you’re 
in the pot; but let somebody 
and you’re yellow. The troub 
is, you have no imagination.” 


ing fool mistakes. 
ness, Sam, is not mine. 
not my father’s.” 
Paul looked at him reflective 
“The saying is that the hail 
is cure for its bite. A good ¢ 
boy would be to show him his bi 
that is hard to do. I have do 
could to show you yours, 
have arranged my trap so tha 
mite should have gone off. I 
you over to the police.” 
““When I am out I get eve 
“Then I had better repair 
blow you up while I can.” 
“That is also my advice,” | 
Sam looked from one to the 0 
he possessed imagination, he ¥ 
known that these men did no 
Not possessing that gift, he saw 
For that is what he would hav 
“When I am out I will not 
“You are already learning,’ 
“We will await the police.” 
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TO PARENTS 


I’ve devoted the 
best years of my life 
to your boy’s play 
side. My desk is 
heaped high with let- 
ters from real boys 
like your own, whose 
friendship I’ve won. 
It’s a big responsi- 
bility to enjoy such 
confidence, and be- 
cause I realize it, I’m 
doing something 
more than merely 
manufacturing toys. 
iking toys that are character builders 
y) as playthings. 


Vy _one of the many ‘Gilbert Toys’ 
glefinite purpose besides the clean fun 
}. Your boy in building a bridge with 
C c or watching a skyscraper grow 
his hands with Erector is catching 
, big constructive spirit of the engi- 
id the architect. 


|. this a thousandfold better than aim- 
‘metimes downright destructive pas- 
# And all the while your boy is 
! the time of his young life. 


” 


yn you buy “Gilbert Toys”’ you can 
se of getting one hundred cents in 
) ‘or every dollar you spend for them. 
{ald make a larger profit on my toys 
1:ting less quality into them, but I 
ido it, because I value and want to 
he friendship and confidence of my 
‘ends—I want to be sure that every 
(them will say, ‘‘I always got my full 
1s worth when I bought Gilbert Toys.” 


i part of my plan to put a definite 
into playing and to give your boy 
ime that will help in later life, I’ve 
i d “ The Gilbert Engineering Institute 
}ys.”’ Your boy has an opportunity 
. the prizes, diplomas and honorary 
s awarded by the Institute according 
idiligence and skill. Mail back the 
afor a copy of my book which tells 
wut this great idea for boys. 


7 “Gilbert Toys’’ for your boy this 
jmas, and you will be giving him toys 
‘cational value as well as toys that 
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your friends loo 


Prices $5. 
q 0 
-50 and $10. 4 


119 BLATCHLEY AVE., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


(Oi Canadian Representatives:—Menzies & Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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Es Se 


You don’t have to be told about the loads of 
E z5/ fun you can have building models of battle- 
£2) 


ships, flying machines, skyscrapers, cranes, 

farming machinery, etc. The important thing 
to keep in mind when buying a construction toy: set is: Will your models 
look real—will the battleship that you build look like a regular member 
of Uncle Sam’s floating flotilla, or will you have to hang a sign on it 
saying, ‘‘This is a battleship”? 

I know how a boy feels when he realizes that his toy isn’t true—that 
the steel-work in his toy skyscraper isn’t like the real building he saw or 
that his toy engine won’t work—why, he’s hurt! 

Fellows! I know what I’m talking about when I tell you to be sure to get 


31ILBER’ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


*€ The Toy Like Structural Steel’’ 


Look at the battleship 
shown here. Wouldn’t you 
enjoy building it? There’s 
,no limit to the fine things 
you can build with Erec- 
# tor. Ask your dealer to 
+) show Erector to you to- 
day. 


Prices $1.00 to $25.00 


Mail back the coupon 
now for a free copy of my 
magazine for boys and my 
book telling how you can 
get free membership in the 
great ‘Gilbert Engineering 
Institute for Boys.” 


and there are hundreds 
of thousands of other 
fellows who will second 
my motion. The square 
four-sided Erector girder 
is the thing—it’s abso- 
lutely necessary if you 
want models of battle- 
ships that look like bat- 
tleships, skyscrapers 
that look like skyscrap- 
ers, and hundreds of 
other models that look 
just like the things they 
represent. 
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Free 


Toy Motors 


Will 
with Cperat 


50 + Cc The A. (Ge 
ilbert SB maak 6 GILBERT CO. 
119 Blatchley Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 
sot Send me a copy of 


3 NS “Gilbert Toy Tips’ and your 
“3 booklet ‘‘How to Become a Gilbert 
Master Engineer. 
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INGE ALBER 


the national joy smoke 7 JA 


Such a satisfying — 
gift for a man ~ 
who smokes! : 


¥ 
UT a pound of Prince Albert tobacco on his Christmas-tribute-table and roun 

out the cheery a. m. as only a smoking man can appreciate! For, P./ 
gets the brand of glad hand that hangs the gold-medal-on-the-gift-game and mak 
you wise-o that you’ve picked the tobacco that jams such joy in jimmy pipes! 


Fussed-in-festal-finery, Prince Albert in the crystal glass humidor with spongt 
moistener top, which keeps the tobacco in perfect condition, is a regular right 
handed pass-out! Quality tobacco within, and all the ear-marks of a happj 
holiday-hurrah on the outside! It’s P. A.’s quality flavor-fragrance-coolnes: 
plus freedom from bite and parch (cut out by our exclusive patented process), thé 
makes Prince Albert the first pipe smoke all over the world; that makes e 
the universal taste! And it’s a quality gift you’ re after! 


You get the slant that this Christmas ‘‘pound-of-P. A.” puts it over with abi 
bang—accepted on sight and no questions asked! And, figure it at any angl 
that the supply will be batting out delight long after the tree-trimmings- re 
the-rafters ! 


The boys in training will aim straight for these joy’us pounds-of-pleasu 
Copyright 1917 : And the men who hold down the situation at home can’t be 
ie oay cs handed a happier gift! Just get-it-off-your mind now and 
don’t take a chance on the wind-up because the demand will 
be unusual. And, it’s good for you to know that these humidors are ready- 
packed for sure-safe-shipping! And, fitted out with a howdy-do-tag with 
merry-Christmas scenery, of course! 


Buy Christmas Prince Albert in crystal glass full pound packages. 
Prince Albert is also supplied in handsome full pound and full 
half pound tin humidors, and in toppy red bags and tidy red tins. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Vy 


Kr time suggests that our gifts be practical 
iswell as pleasing. Michelin Tires are 
1. Nothing could be more practical or 
ic»ptable than a Michelin Casing or Tube— 
i ft that reduces tire expense, the most im- 
cant item in motor car upkeep. 


Mat better way to show appreciation of the 
i¢s you ve had with a friend than to give a 
Mhelin Casing or Tube, which even under 
alest usage will long serve as a reminder of 
ic’ generosity ? 


Ritember that Michelin Tires 
not high priced. ‘Both the 
@) gs and tubes are attractively 
Ti ped and packed. And they 
HW asy to buy; just look for the 
Mielin -sign on garages and 
u\'y stores near you — or wrile 
is\ir the name and address of 
ia nearest Michelin dealer. 


i} 


fake this a Sensible 
War— Time Christmas 


What better way to please father or husband 
or brother than to help him equip with the 
best of tires that car of which he is so proud? 


No matter whether you wish to spend little or 
much, Michelin offers you what you desire. The 
tube costs only a few dollars. The casing of 
course is a more expensive present. And the 
casing and tube combined make a gift incom- 
parable—a present that will be more appreciated 
by the whole family than would a number of 
gifts less thoughtfully selected. 


MCHELIN TIRE COMPANY, Milltown, New Jersey 


Psdian Headquarters: Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd., 782 St. Catherine St., West, Montreal 


ICHELIN 


UNCLE SAM 
CALLS — 
YOUR TRADE 


Blacksmiths 
Carpenters 
Clerks 

Cooks 
Draftsmen 
Drillers 

Drivers 
Electricians 
Engine Men 
Farriers 
Firemen 
Glaziers 
Armorers 
Artists 

Canvas Workers 
Chauffeurs 
Laborers 
Mechanics 
Packers 
Riveters 
Saddlers 
Harnessmakers 
Stenographers 
Storekeepers 
Horseshoers 
Lithographers 
Machinists 
Tent Makers 
Masons 

Miners 
Wheelwrights 
Painters 
Photographers 
Plumbers 
Engineers : 
are Makers Workers in almost every trade are urgently needed 
urveyors 2 . 3 1 
Beanies the lines to create and maintain the equipment 
Tinsmiths 

And 

Practically 


All Trades. Apply to nearest Recruiting Station or address 


Ordnance Department, United States Army, Washington, | 


The Chief of Ordnance acknowledges with grateful thanks his indebtedness to the Washburn-Crosby Co. and Gold Medal Flour for this spa 
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aldwin Locomotive 
nother Famous User 


3aldwin Locomotive Works, with a product 

has helped carry the fame of American Man- 
lrers to the far corners of the world, is an- 
i giant industry which is a famous user of 
| eck Saw Blades. This is an endorsement 
; all the more important because in locomo- 
uilding the very nature of the product makes 
ficiency of paramount necessity. 
h 


ughly significant that so many leading con- 
in all fields that have built their enormous 
3ses on efficiency methods have standardized 


3 Blades. 


are not in a position to spend the thousands of dollars these concerns have spent 


| pc efficiency facts, you can easily cash in on their experience on metal sawing and 
ize on 


I ©) STAR HACK SAW BLADES & 


still, make your own tests—for endurance— machinery with gauges to the finest limits that 
red and for low cutting cost and prove Star make the blades as nearly identical as is humanly 


" 


detterness to your own satisfaction. possible. 


is good reason for Star superiority, because At the same time this special machinery gives if 


2 s been so much more time, money and sci- us an enormous quantity production at a min- Hes 
de sffort put into the development and perfec- imum factory cost. :¥ 


i Star Blades than any other blades. 


I: ads of tests have been made to determine 
teel composition and tempering, what rela- 


uge and what shape and setting of teeth 
f ive best results under all kinds of conditions. 
was the first modern hack saw blade made 

I ‘thirty years its quality leadership has kept 


f 
! 
: 


It is a significant fact that most of the manu- : 
facturing methods still used by other hack saw 14 
manufacturers we long ago abandoned for our 7 
present methods, which give far greater scientific 
exactness and uniformity. 


If you are not satisfied with the metal cutting 
| results you are getting or need help on your cutting 
i the largest selling blade. problems, write our Millers Falls office. Our Engi- 
ty stage the uniformity of Star Blades has _ neering Department and the results of our years 


he ade absolutely certain by special automatic of research are at your service. 


. 
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Manufactured By 


CLEMSON BROS. Inc. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


Sole Distributors 


MILLERS FALLS CO 


MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
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The Power That Moves 
the World 


You want to know the whole 
Stanley story. Our booklet 
tells 1t all—simply and clearly 
—anditisyoursfortheasking. 


TOURING CARS $2200 
ft. o. b. Newton, Mass. 
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Different— Because It Is Better 


The Stanley is unlike any other car. 
Every count in the indictment for un- 
conventionality is a point in its favor. 
The Stanley motive power is steam,— 
which is “‘unconventional.’’ This means 
stored power, built up in advance,—which 
is “unconventional.” This power is gen- 
erated not in the engine cylinders but in 
a boiler with no moving parts, —which is 
“unconventional.’’ This power is trans- 
mitted to the engine without fly-wheel, 
clutch, gear shift or jointed drive shaft, — 
which is “‘unconventional.”’ This power 
is entirely controlled by a single finger- 
throttle, —which is “‘unconventional.”’ 


This means maximum power and in- 
stantaneous response at low speeds, 
which is what you have wanted most— 
and which is “unconventional.” 


The Stanley engine has but fifteen 
moving parts,— which is “unconven- 
tional.’’ It is at the nearest possible 
point to the rear axle (geared right into 
it, in fact)—which is ‘“‘unconventional.” 


The fuel is kerosene,—which is ‘‘uncon- 
ventional.”’ 


To the experienced motorist every 
count in the indictment of the Stanley 
car for unconventionality is a point in 
its favor. Every count is a factor in 
giving you the performance you have 
always wanted—an unconventional per- 
formance to be sure, and one which 
you have been led to believe you could 
never have. 


But it is the performance you have 
always wanted. 


STANLEY 


ANLEY 


STEAM 


22 nd 
year 


Yet the whole idea that the Stanley is 
unconventional is not fact, but fancy. 
The fact is that the steam power plant 
is the most conventional, the oldest, the 
most highly standardized, the most effi- 
cient, the simplest, the safest and the 
least mysterious that science has ever 
devised for driving a road vehicle. 


And so to give you the performance you 
have always wanted was with us not an 
endless experiment, but merely a matter 
of refining a power plant which was from 
the beginning fundamentally suited to 
the work. Not only is the Stanley en- 
gine fundamentally correct for the vari- 
able-speed, variable-power requirements 
of automobile service, but it is the sim- 
plest ever developed for that service. 


It has but two cylinders. It has but 
fifteen moving parts. 


Yet it delivers a continuous flow of 
power, not impulses—not even ‘‘over- 
lapping impulses’’—but a continuous 
flow of power. 


In Stanley construction the engine is 
geared direct and permanently to the 
rear axle, and no “‘transmission”’ gears 
are needed. 


The function of the generating plant 
which supplies this engine with steam, 
stored in advance, is no more compli- 
cated than that of a kerosene stove for 
boiling water. 


The volume of steam flowing to the en- 
gine governs the power of the car, and 


MOTOR CARRIAGE COMPANY 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


CAR 


December 22 


this steam the driver controls by a: 
finger-throttle on the steering colu 


Boiling water over a kerosene sto 
two-cylinder engine with fifteen m 
parts—a one-finger throttle cont 
that’s all there is to the generatio 
plication and control of Stanley P 


And the Stanley car complete,—e 
wheels, steering gear, everythingincl 
—has but thirty-seven moving pai 


The reason why the Stanley ca 
power at low speeds—why it ha 
fastest pick-up—why no self-star 
needed—why there is no clutch to | 
and no gears to shift, is because th 
is converted, not into instantane 
dissipated power, but into steam | 
is stored in advance and may t 
stantly applied in any desired x 
to the driving wheels. 


| 
. 
And the reason the Stanley runsv 
soft, smooth, gliding motion, wi 
noise or vibration even at highest s} 
is because the steam, upon enterir 
cylinders, exercises its force expans 
in smooth continuous flow, and no 
series of explosive impulses. 


The Stanley car has neither carbu 
nor carburetor troubles—it has ni 
ignition system nor ignition trout 
it has neither clutch nor clutch trout 
it has neither gears to shift nor 
shifting troubles—it has neither 
starter nor self-starter troubles. 


But it has stored power. 


And its fuel is kerosene. 
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\ansas, on the afternoon of August 

wenty-fifth. They were in gray uniforms and carried rifles with bayonets fixed, 
ed two by two. A child, two years old, crawled under the gate in front of a 
d came into the middle of the street to see the Germans. The child got directly 
ith of the soldiers. The first two passed the child, but the man on the left, of 
id file of two, stepped aside, drove his bayonet into the stomach of the child, 
ion the air on his bayonet and threw the gun across his shoulder. He carried 
bh. for two hundred yards on his bayonet while he and his companions sang 
and tiber Alles. The child screamed once when the soldier struck it with his 
¢ but not afterward. 

¢ ermans had entered Topeka on August nineteenth. Kansas City had previously 
te following the successful landing of the German armies at New Orleans and 
pgress up the Mississippi Valley to St. Louis, and thence westward to Kansas 
|fierson City, Sedalia and other places on the way had been burned and pillaged, 
h American troops had retreated in disorder before the invaders. There was a 
| empt to hold Topeka, made by the home guard, but these were easily overcome, 
yhe twentieth Topeka was in full control of the Germans, who had left a force 
wee, and who came to Topeka to the number of six thousand veteran troops. 
dvance of the Germans had been anticipated, and though Mayor Jay E. House, 
pa, had personally directed such defense as could be made of the city, orders 
. issued that there should be no further demonstrations beyond those of the 
il defenders, who though illy equipped made a gallant resistance and were 
t iped out before the 
ae surrender came. 
{2 fighting the Ger- 
tikimmediate charge 
ica, seizing Mayor 
»,Governor Capper, 
v/in the capitol, and 
t) flicials, and holding 
| hostages against 
wher attack on the 
i troops. Large 
sions for food and for- 
uaoney were made on 
tims, and the soldiers 
bated in the private 
sthe higher officers 
ghe Elks Club and 
eka Club for their 
{\cters, as well as the 
oces of the Santa Fe 
%, Which are not far 
t] capitol building. 
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tzand Ruin AMERICAN 
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meee TION? 

‘MATIC looting oc- ake MAKE 

ind during the next - nh WAR te 
‘ i 3 en 


4) Many of the stores 
ws Avenue were en- 
Ipillaged. The Ger- 
re greatly incensed 
there was no beer 
i to be had, which 
tm sober, and as it 
4 gave less excuse - 
i¢ subsequent atroci- 
‘ivate houses were 
diilso, of everything 
with a great deal of 
eae Such 
€s the soldiers could 
(rry away were 


eS 


ned. The office of 
t Capper’s news- 
e Topeka Capital, 
toyed by dynamite. 
days the city was 
eédisorder. The park 
€ State house was a 


HT German soldiers, singing, came B S 2 - ] G B ] tlh 
own North KansasAvenue,inTopeka,  . Y Hu @ 2) V e@ 
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morass, and most of the fine lawns in front of 
the residences were trampled and destroyed, 
as were the flower beds. Trees were hacked, 


all plate-glass windows broken, and the Orpheum Theater was burned. Every 


automobile was taken, and most of the horses. 


There were no killings of inhabitants for the first few days, though there were reports 
of outrages on women in the outskirts of the city and one well-known suburban woman 
was found dead in the street with her breasts hacked off. Compelled by force of arms, 
the Topeka defenders had surrendered their guns, and the men who fought, and survived, 
were imprisoned in the Santa Fe shops, where they were held for several days in close 
confinement, no one being allowed to leave the building for any purpose, and where they 
were scantily fed on dry bread and a very little water. These men were held in the shops 
for twenty-four hours before any food was handed to them. 

Meantime, not all the guns belonging to Topeka men had been given up, and two 
men, by name Johnson and Brown, not soldiers incensed beyond control over the 
outrages in the city, had fired on a squad of German soldiers. They were caught, 
stripped, and killed by pinning their bodies to planks with bayonets. Then their hands 
and feet were hacked off, and the feet of Johnson clumsily tied to the stumps of Brown’s 
legs, and Brown’s feet thus disposed on the stumps of Johnson’s legs. 

The firing of Johnson and Brown on the German soldiers greatly incensed the German 
officers, and they covered the walls with a proclamation which read: ‘Atrocities have 
been committed by American sharpshooters. If anything happens to the German 


troops the whole population will be held responsible. 


Windows fronting the street must be lighted up. 


**‘Now for an Idea Which Will Make War Impossible!’’ 


Doors must be left open at night. 
Inhabitants must be within doors 


between 8 P.M. and 7 A.M.” 
Several of the leading cler- 
gymen, and other citizens— 
‘including David Mulvane, 
Charles Blood Smith and the 
editor of the State Journal— 
were added to the number 
of hostages. The Germans 
made a house-to-house 
search for arms, and each 
man who had a gun of any 
kind was killed. 


Help Coming 


N THE evening of Au- 

gust twenty-fourth word 
came that an American army 
was advancing from the 
west. The Germans in To- 
peka became apprehensive. 
Orders were sent to Law- 
rence to the troops there to 
come to Topeka. They 
came, on commandeered 
trains, and arrived in To- 
peka after nightfall. Ru- 
mors that Americans were 
coming grew in definiteness. 
The Germans in Topeka 
were formed in the wide 
spacesround thestate house, 
commanding all four ap- 
proaches. Theelectric-light 
works was shut down, and 
the city was in darkness. 
The troops from Lawrence 
disembarked at the Santa Fe 
Station and proceeded to- 
ward thestate house. Mean- 
time the troops at the state 
house were visibly at great 
tension. Two rockets—the 
first green and the second 
red—went up; and imme- 
diately afterward the troops 
at the state house fired sev- 
eral volleys, which were re- 
turned from the direction of 
Kansas Avenue. 
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What happened was that the nervous troops in Topeka, 
faneying the incoming Germans from the Santa Fe Station 
were Americans, fired on their own comrades. There was a 
panic, a great deal of firing, and it was daylight before 
anything like order was restored. Meantime the Germans 
in occupation of the city assumed that they had been fired 
upon by residents of Topeka, and squads of men ransacked 
house after house and shot many citizens. Incendiarism 
began. The Germans broke into houses, spread benzine 
and petroleum, and set numerous places afire. Much of 
the business section was burned, as were the churches. 
The state house wassaved, but the glass cases in the rotunda 
containing the battle flags the Kansas soldiers carried in 
the Civil War were broken open, the flags torn down, 
defiled, and burned in a bonfire on the lawn. 

Citizens were burned to death in their houses. Others 
were shot when they ran into the street or while they were 
trying to extinguish the fires. Squads of German soldiers 
drove men, women and children to the park about the state 
house, beating them with the butts of rifles. The streets 
leading up to the state house were strewn with corpses. 
When the prisoners were at the state house the women and 
children were sent to the north side and the men to.the 
south side of the building. German soldiers threatened the 
women continually, and beat them with their rifles. A 
leading banker was placed against the wall of a church that 
was next to his house and ordered to watch his house 
burning. He was compelled to hold his hands above his 
head for half an hour, then was bayoneted, and finally shot 
and killed. His son was killed at the same time. The Ger- 
mans said a shot that had killed a German soldier had been 
fired from this man’s house. 

There was a general massacre. Six employees of the 
street-car company, trying to get to their homes, were shot 
in their backs and killed. Other citizens were taken, their 
hands tied behind their backs and turned loose to be shot 
as they tried to escape. A woman was cut in two with 
bayonets. Topekans, dragged through the streets to the 
state-house square, saw many of their friends dead in the 
streets. The Germans continually shouted ‘‘ Schweine- 
hunde! Schweinehunde!’’ as they killed and captured. A 
paralyzed man was burned to death when his house was 
fired. A bedridden man, aged eighty-five, was thrown into 
the street and died in a hospital next day. A policeman 
who tried to do something to save his own home was 
thrown into the fire and burned to death. Women were 
frightfully maltreated. 


A Veritable Dance of Death 


HE havoe continued until dawn. Then, as day broke, 
heavy German guns stationed at the-state house swept 
the streets on all sides of that square, completing the de- 
struction. At six o’clock Governor Capper, Mayor House, 
and several other of the hostages were marched about the 
city and forced to announce in various quarters that if any 
more shooting at German soldiers was done the horrors of 
the night before would be redoubled. There were approxi- 
mately six hundred prisoners at the state-house square, the 
women and children 
herded apart from 
the men. Of these, 
one hundred were 
shot. The Germans 
shot three Catholic 
priests, claiming the 
priests had incited 
the populace to riot. 
Three Methodist 
ministers, an Episco- 
palian anda Baptist 
minister were also 
killed. The men 
were placed in rows, 
at the state-house 
square, and each 
fifth man taken out 
and killed. The 
men were arranged 
so each fifth man 
was a young man— 
that is, if the fifth 
man was a very old 
man, and the sixth 
man in the row 
younger, the sixth 
man was killed. 
Soldiers continually 
passed up and down 
the streets, shouting 
“Man hat geschos- 
sen!’ and shooting 
indiscriminately at 
any persons who 
were in sight. 
Theprisoners had 
increased in num- 
ber by the night of 
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the twenty-sixth, until there were several thousand under 
guard. These were divided into squads and driven out into 
the surrounding country, many along Kansas Avenue and 
North Kansas Avenue, and compelled to dig graves for 
their dead neighbors. A large number were marched to the 
suburbs and told they must not return, under penalty of 
death. These were mostly women and children, and no 
food was provided for them. Women and children died. 
Each man identified as of the defending company in the 
city on the first arrival of the Germans was executed. On 
the morning of the twenty-seventh it was announced that 
Topeka was to be destroyed completely, and the people 
were ordered to assemble forthwith at the state-house 
square. Ten or twelve thousand men, women and children 
gathered there, terrorized and hastily clad. They were 
formed in companies of four or five hundred and beaten 
and urged by bayonet pricks to the open country outside 
the city. There the Germans left them under guard, with 
no food and no shelter. 

The pillaging of the city was resumed. The banks and 
stores were ransacked. All churches were destroyed. 
Shooting of the citizens and violations of the women con- 
tinued. On September first, after more than half of 
Topeka had been destroyed, and considerably more than 
one hundred citizens killed by the Germans, a proclama- 
tion was posted ordering the Topekans, who were existing 
as best they could on the flat country, to return to the city, 
help clean it up, bury the dead and resume business. 
Eleven hundred and twenty houses and buildings had been 
burned, including the buildings of Kansas Avenue, the 
Santa Fe offices, the Santa Fe shops, the library, the 
churches and the schools. The state house was not de- 
stroyed, but it took weeks to rid it of the filth in it. 

Meantime the American Army was being reorganized 
and re-formed at bases at the west and north. Prepara- 
tions were being made for an American advance—with 
troops gathered at Newton, Kansas, at Grand Island, 
Nebraska, and farther east at Lincoln and Omaha—to 
come east and south to attack the German invaders. The 
Americans were also preparing to advance from the south, 
using Oklahoma City as a base. News of this came to the 
Germans at headquarters in Kansas City, and the troops 
in Topeka and in Lawrence were ordered to retire to 
Kansas City, there to mass themselves with the base 
troops to hold that ground. 

The troops in Lawrence destroyed the university build- 
ings before they left, and razed Lawrence. The Topeka 
contingent left that section of the country to the Lawrence 
invaders, and retired by a longer route, going through 
North Topeka, Meriden, Valley Falls, Nortonville, Cum- 
mings and Atchison, and proceeding thence to Kansas 
City, via Fort Leavenworth, which had been abandoned 
by the Americans after the first invasion of the Germans. 

The retirement of the Germans exceeded in horror 
their occupation of Topeka. They burned, pillaged and 
killed indiscriminately. They bayoneted an old woman in 
North Topeka, killed a young woman and cut off her 
breasts. They shot the mayor of Valley Falls as he was 
coming out of hishome. They blew off the head of a woman 
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who looked out of a window in her house. A 
was found dead with twelve bayonet wounds in he; 
between her shoulders and her waist. A boy was kil 
a bayonet thrust through his mouth. A boy in ¥ 
was found kneeling in an attitude of supplication, 
his hands had been cut off. They hanged a boy with 
to a hanging lamp in a house in Nortonville. A lah 
Cummings returned to his home after the Germa; 
passed. Most of the houses had been burned, but } 
standing. He found in his house the dead bodies 
father, his mother, his brother and his sister. All o| 
had their feet cut off just above the ankles and their 
cut off at the wrists. In Atchison there was general ] 
and assault. Many citizens were killed. The Ge 
fearing attack from the north, gathered two hundre 
zens of Atchison, including many women, and foreec 
to go ahead of them as a screen to protect them fr 
assault they feared. In Atchison two little girls wh 
standing panic-stricken in front of a burning hous 
bayoneted and tossed from the bayonets into the { 
They stripped men and women, tied them up to fence 
walls and bayoneted them, often mutilating the 
scenely. Two naked girls were hanged to a tree neg: 
was Fort Leavenworth. Every priest who was caug 
killed, and many of them were tortured. The treaty 
the women was unspeakably vile. Men who hac 
seized as hostages were bayoneted afterward. A ¢ 
Nortonville was nailed to a door by its hands and fe 


Typical German Atrocities 


HE entire countryside was laid waste. House 

burned indiscriminately, and without reason. 
was no firing on the Germans as they passed throug] 
places, for the inhabitants who had remained hac 
warned by the outrages at Topeka, where the Ge 
claimed their atrocities were based solely on the de 
nation to punish the Topeka people for firing on 
which, after the initial defense, was not done exc 
isolated instances. 

As the Germans passed the farm of Charles Gi 
near Cummings, a small scouting party of Americar 
upon them from the barns and then retired. The Ge 
came into the farm, and immediately killed Grave 
two boys. There were eleven women and children 
place, gathered from neighboring farms. These we 
down half an hour later. They were herded together 
barnyard and fired upon from all sides by the Ge’ 
Mrs. Gravely was holding her youngest baby in her 
The bullet broke the child’s arm, mangled its face ar 
tore the mother’s lip and destroyed one of her eye 
other woman who was not killed was spattered w 
brains of her fourteen-year-old son, whom she was | 
by the hand. Five of these died. The eldest was ei! 
and the youngest two years and a half. Thre 
severely wounded. Only three on that farm w 
without injury of some sort. | 

These are but isolated incidents of that me 
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RGARET SCHUYLER’S 
ther read Balzac and col- 
ected etchings—or was it 
ts? his friends often asked. 
her had un- 
seventeen 
pyperations— 
[hem of the 
rwn as major 
‘er conver- 
, tendencies 
terefore be 
ood as having 
siciently de- 
| think. She 
harmingly 
yerson, her 
i-in spite of 
(ations—and 
1e five best- 
¢ women in 
vk. For two 
s he never 
neat in any 
o eighteen 
jhe avoided 
ere was one 
¢ when she 
fruit acids 
: You can 
ht she was 
uly modern 
pe informed. 
; argaret had 
neither the 
nor the ma- 
sendencies. 
ni—or were 
d points?— 
ted, having 
s1ounded by 
m infancy 
ait of the less 
hb, specimens 
: upstairs, 
wwf the hall- 
‘rough the 
mm, to the 
The very word “operation”’ caused her to wriggle 
r, At eighteen, in the midst of a crowded recep- 
) wreat Hungarian violinist—it was a musical year— 
it anced : 
ta you’ve had everything but the kitchen stove 
(; of you, why not let it go at that and shut up?” 
other turned perfectly white, and her father went 
Hoot into the dining room and drank the first glass 


eotch he had ever taken in his life. 
evenerally admitted that Margaret was an extraor- 
y\rt of daughter for the Schuylers to have had, and 
Diy felt a great deal of sympathy for her parents, 
t,uriously enough, the bishop, who confirmed her 
vse veil which was oddly becoming to her level- 
dooyish face. 
hi:hild’s a square Peggy in a round hole,” he said, 
ie night with her uncle and aunt, the Tuxedo 
l\. “It’s just as hard for her as it is for them, you 
“ember.’’ P 
i think, myself, that it was. 
she was seven she insisted on having her hair cut 
i her Cousin Harding’s, and cajoled her aunt into 
ger a boy’s sailor suit. She trained her nurse to 
| series of whistles, and communicated with the 
ee woman entirely by that method. So that 
he one day, lifting a precious Whistler out of his 
mpanied by a celebrated London critic, bumped 
itraught white-capped domestic standing on the 
(his correct sandy-brown house in the upper 
es stening into space toward the mysterious piping 
vich had attracted a gathering crowd, who saw, as 
d))t, that the sounds proceeded from the roof where 
uljailor boy gamboled. 
: is the meaning of this?’”’ gasped Mr. Schuyler. 


abe you doing here, Katy?” 

4 Mr. Schuyler, sir, it’s Miss Peggy that do be 
7 for a drink of wather, and not me nor the nurse 
etlodgkins himself can say just where she is, sir. 
ne out the area way to see was she in the cellar 


® /ndon critic told this story at every dinner table 
Work, invariably ending with “And so, you see, 
» tes it is often easier to get an etching down from 
¢ than a daughter down from the leads!” 


Scrub Knew Very Little About Girls. 


At eight she rode her pony so furiously through the park 
that she was publicly expostulated with by a mounted 
policeman, greatly to the amusement of the groom and the 
shame of her riding master. 

At ten she fought a little boy in the next block who 
stole her special wooden horse on the old park merry-go- 
round, and knocked out one of his teeth. 

At twelve she hid a garter snake in her Uncle Harding’s 
bed, and justified herself afterward by saying that Uncle 
Hard had told her to be kind to all dumb animals, and 
the snake was ill. 

At fourteen she ran away to sea in a suit of her cousin’s 
clothes, and actually got a place as cabin boy on her 
uncle’s yacht, from his sailing master! 

At sixteen—but then she was in school, and I think the 
poor ladies who directed that school would cringe and 
tremble even now if you should repeat in their presence 
the name of Peggy Schuyler! They were dreadfully funny, 
some of the diabolic things she did there, all the same. 
There was a conduct book, where you marked yourself 
every Sunday morning, and Peggy’s mark was always 
G—E, which means good to excellent. When the teachers 
held up their hands she always explained that, compared 
to what she might have done, her own self-restraint posi- 
tively amazed her! 

Men found her amusing but impossible; boys liked to 
play tennis and hockey with her, but never treated her as 
anything but one of themselves; girls admired her devil- 
tries, but always went back on her in the end, and never 
really confided in her. Their mothers detested her and 
thought she treated her mother scandalously. Fathers 
shook their heads, and said that no girl was the worse for 
being a bit of a tomboy in her time, but there were limits. 

And that’s the sort of girl that Peggy Schuyler was. 

Of course she was foredoomed to drive a motor—and ten 
years ago, when she was fifteen, not so many girls drove 
them as is the case nowadays. She learned on her Uncle 
Harding’s machine, which fact, unless he happens to read 
this story, will always remain unknown to him, and advisa- 
bly, for he is a choleric man and paid a great deal for the 
car. Uncle Harding’s chauffeur drove like a blue devil, 
and was named something that sounded like Sleezhe—I 
never knew how he spelled it in French. He is probably a 
captain by now. 


Ever Since His Fifteenth Birthday He Had Played Football, and Done Very Little Else 


Once she ran it up a bank, put- 
ting it into reverse, and her Cousin 
Harding saw it, passing in his own 
runabout, knew that Sleezhe would 
never do such a 
thing, stopped to in- 
vestigate, was prop- 
erly disgusted at the 
sight of his flushed 
and furious cousin at 
the wheel, and had 
to be bribed not to 
mentionit. The way 
in which he was 
bribed was rather 
dreadful. Peggy 
knew where he had 
been the last night 
but one; and though 
there was nothing in 
the world discredita- 
ble about the place, 
which was the Tux- 
edo Golf Links, he 
wasn’t supposed to 
be there at eleven 
o’clock—nor was the 
person who was with 
him supposed to be 
there, either. These 
family blackmailings 
are unfortunate but 
sometimes neces- 
sary. 

Anyway, Peggy 
learned that car from 
the varnish on the 
mud guard to the 
center of the crank 
shaft, and though 
Harding was dis- 
gusted when he saw 
her lying under it in 
filthy overalls, stick- 
ing out an oily black 
paw into space and 
yelling for a small 
wrench, he would 
have been glad to know as much as she did about it and 
to have had her precious French license card. Also, his 
father and mother were very glad indeed when, on a certain 
fifteenth of July—Sleezhe having been taken from them 
abruptly in a small French village to report to his regi- 
ment—Peggy drove them to Bordeaux in a blinding foggy 
mist, with Uncle Harding tremblingly wiping off the glass 
in front for her with his best silk handkerchief. 

This was all very well, and nobody was too angry when 
she exchanged the platinum diamond-set wrist watch they 
gave her for a leather-strapped one and a car of her own. 
Uncle Harding coughed and said if that was the sort of 
girl she was, why, that was the sort of girl she was—that 
was all. The present was intended to give her pleasure, 
and if a cheap little tin car pleased her more than a beauti- 
ful piece of jewelry, why, there you were. He would take 
the liberty of suggesting, however, that the idea of Miss 
Margaret Schuyler’s exchanging jokes with the traffic po- 
liceman of her native city, at a Broadway crossing, was 
an unpleasant one to him. 

“The darned old stiff,’”’ said Peggy pensively; “‘what’s 
the matter with him, anyhow? I’ve known O’Reilly since 
I was a kid. I wish Uncle Hard had half his nerve!” 

You see, she was a little startling. 

As I say, they winked at the car; but when she ran away 
to France with it and an old governess, and drove it—and 
the governess—through the Second War Zone, inspecting 
hospitals for their linen supply, the family balked. They 
not only balked, they cabled, and in no uncertain tones, 
as the editorials say. So Peggy returned, sulky but safe, 
and “‘ punched the time clock every night,’’ as she grumbled 
to her confidant, the bishop. 

“There’s magnificent energy there, magnificent!’’ said 
this good and able man thoughtfully. ‘‘Only we must 
harness it to something. Now what shall it be?” 

Uncle Harding muttered something about double har- 
ness and the resulting responsibilities, but Aunt Harding 
shook her head heavily. 

“My dear,” she said, ‘‘poor Louisa has been trying to 
marry that girl these five years. It can’t be done.” 

“T believe you,” quoth Cousin Harding with conviction. 
“Tf it was a question of Peggy or the trenches—why, many 
a brave man in this town would be doing a double-quick 
for France to-day!’ You see what he thought. 
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They tried her with Work for Girls, as it is 
loosely described; but it didn’t do, as Aunt 
Harding had known all along it wouldn’t. Even 
if she had been able to elevate them, which many 
of the committee doubted, it was quite clear that 
she didn’t care to. She talked slang to and with 
them; she didn’t see whose business it was if they 
preferred dances and movies to classes and stere- 
opticon lectures; she refused to urge them to 
contribute money they had earned toward ex- 
penses for which they were not primarily re- 
sponsible. 

The machinery of organization did not at all 
interest her; committees she referred to as gabble- 
gobbles. She was not at all in the movement, of 
course. 

I hold no brief for her—none at all. I agree 
with her mother that a young woman morosely 
lashing a motor car a hundred miles a day over the 
country is not an uplifting or a useful or even a beau- 
tiful sight. I agree with her father that if a girl can’t 
succeed in pleasing herself she might at least try to 
please her family. I agree with her aunt that if you 
play tennis well, you might be willing to fill in for 
doubles, even if the other guests bore you. I agree 
with her cousin that no fellow likes to be called a 
pin-headed dub just because he didn’t happen to 
know that his spark plugs didn’t fit, so that the valves 
were ground. 

Peggy was selfish and she was careless and she was 
rude. Like all such people, she was unhappy. But 
like many such people, she was misunderstood. For 
instance, she was supposed to be violently opposed 
to authority, which was not true. She had never, 
simply, succeeded in finding the authority that suited 
her. Never, that is, but once. When she drove her 
car in France she was almost happy, because she liked 
what she was doing and did it well. She had no authority 
of her own, asked for none, and obeyed her orders perfectly 
and to everybody’s satisfaction. As a matter of fact she 
had no gift for organization or commanding, and practi- 
cally no constructive ability. She knew this. What 
pleased her was to be given a concrete thing to do—some- 
thing that carried a smack of danger, for choice, and 
required a certain technical ability—and then to do it, to 
have the doing recognized, to smoke a’cigarette with a few 
people who were doing the same kind of thing and could 
comprehend her slang, based on the thing, and then to 
start out and do another thing; andso on, and soon. She 
didn’t look ahead; she didn’t see things in the large; she 
had no philosophy of life. 

In other words, she was an excellent private. She might 
rise from the ranks, but it wouldn’t be very far. She had 
yet to find the army, however, for all her strong, young 
allegiance. And, I assure you, she is not the only square 
peg in her generation of round holes. 

She stumbled into her great chance as most of us do— 
casually, apparently by total accident. And, like most of 
us, I grow more fatalistic with every decade, though, 
curiously enough, I work harder; probably you do too. 
And so I doubt if anything is a total accident—though, for 
the life of me, I can’t see how it can be anything else! 

Anyway, it seemed like an accident when a pretty lady 
with strange-colored hair and an emerald ring the size of a 
lima bean dropped into the only club of which Peggy would 
have been allowed to be a member, and complained, over 
her luncheon of orange juice, two raw eggs and a Swedish 
biscuit, that her chauffeur had a bad arm and she’d have 
to take a taxi in order to take the census. 

Peggy looked her over with a grin. 

‘Where are you taking it to?” she inquired rudely; 
‘the Ritz?” 

“‘T think,” said the lady reprovingly, ‘‘that every woman 
ought to do what she can to-day. Women are taking all 
the men’s ——” 

“You are wanted at the telephone, madam,” said a 
footman softly, and the census taker sailed away, munch- 
ing her brown biscuit absent-mindedly. 

“Did Ethel say ‘all the men’s’ or ‘all the men’?”’ some- 
body asked, and as they were still laughing when she came 
back they had to tell her why, which, curiously enough, 
didn’t displease her. 

“No, but really, we’re working awfully hard, and it 
seems too bad to have to take a taxi too,” she insisted. 
“Heaven knows what he’ll charge me!”’ 

“Hock your ring,” suggested Peggy briefly, and every- 
body laughed again. Like many rich women, Ethel wasn’t 
addicted to spending her ready money very readily. Again 
like many rich women, she didn’t like to hear people mak- 
ing fun of money; and Peggy, seeing that she was really 
shocked and a little cross, hastened to make amends. 

“Oh, I'll run you up there,” she said good-naturedly; 
‘and if it doesn’t take too long I’ll tote you about to 
these different poll-things, whatever they are. The car’s 
just outside.” 

“Will you really, Peggy? You’rea nice thing,” cried the 
pretty lady. “It’s awfully interesting—maybe you’d help 
at one of the booths?” 


“Nothing doing,’ quoth Peggy. 
“Father says the whole thing is rot, 
anyhow. But I’ll be glad to run 
you up if you wish.” 

She ran her up there 
rather abstractedly, because 
there was a knock in the 
engine and she was trying, 
as she phrased 
it elegantly, to 
“dope it out.” 

Ethel, be- 
tween squeaks 
of protest at 
her driving— 
which few 
chauffeurs, as 
a matter of 
fact,excelled— 
prattled on 
aboutwomen’s 
services to 


As Her Finger Stiffened at the Touch of His Arm the 
Report Banged Out Like a Pistol Shot on the Stage 


their country and her own sleepless nights in America’s 
service. She had even, it appeared, had her hair perma- 
nently waved in order to save the priceless hours devoted 
hitherto to the more frequent and less enduring process. 
This was very funny, but Peggy had no particular sense of 
humor and it is to be feared that it was lost on her. 

“And I’m afraid it’s going to ruin my hair—simply 
ruin it,’’ moaned the pretty lady. ‘‘ What do you really 
think about the permanent wave, Peggy—really, I mean?” 

“Tf that sixth cylinder misses again I’ll scrap the car 
and get another,’ grumbled Peggy. “For the love of 
Mike, who’s that woman?” 

A very slim, straight young lady sat up in the driver’s 
seat of a big mud-colored limousine, dressed in a livery 
somewhere between a Boy Scout and a music-hall vivan- 
diére. She was buttoned and strapped above and putteed 
below and khaki everywhere. So preternaturally efficient 
and military was her expression that the layman felt a 
vague terror of an impending court-martial and hastily 
reviewed his past life with an eye to working alibis. 

“What woman? Oh, that’s one of the Motor Corps,” 
her passenger answered carelessly. ‘‘Didn’t you ever see 
one of them? We think they’re rather silly—always salut- 
ing, you know, and that sort of thing.” 

““What’s the idea?” 

“Oh, they take people round, you know,” said Ethel, 
“‘and then they—they bring them back, I suppose.’’ 

“T see,’ Peggy returned dryly. ‘It sounds dreadfully 
thrilling, somehow. What’s all the uniform?” 

“Why, it’s their uniform,’’ Ethel explained luminously. 
““They always wear it on duty. It’s all right if you’re thin 
enough; but if you have any hips a woman’s a fool to do 
it, [think. There’s something about a Norfolk jacket 

Peggy waited, good-temperedly enough, in front of the 
real-estate office on the corner into which the census 
expert had bustled. She had dived under her hood and 
found the sixth cylinder intact, which allowed her to lay 
the blame on the spark plugs and consequently on the 
garage helper, who had insisted that they had needed no 
going over, in the teeth of her better judgment. As she 
turned in her seat she caught sight suddenly of the girl in 
uniform, pulling up behind her. 

“Heavens above! It’s Jane Riggs!” she muttered, and 
swung down to meet her. 

“Hello, Janey!’’ she cried cheerily. ‘Tell me every 
little thing! Where’d you get the tiny limousine? What’s 
it all about?” 
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Jane opened her lips to reply, but the smile fade 
denly from them. ' 

“Beat it!’’ she murmured briefly, and raisin, 
skinned hand to her visored army cap, she salu 

A plump gentleman hopped into the car. 

‘Could you take me, please, to the nearest Suby 
tion?’’ he asked, round the corner of the glass 
understand I can make the best time that way— 
get to the Battery practically—and I won’t tre b 
any further.” 

Again the salute. 4 

“Certainly, sir,” said Miss Riggs; and as sh 
the starter: ‘TI’ll be back in half a jiff,’”’ she shot at] 

“Who’s your friend?” inquired Miss Schuyler 
minutes later, more impressed by all this than s 
to admit. ‘‘Been engaged to him long?” 

“Oh, go on!” Jane answered amicably. “ 
commissioner or something. I had one of the 
sion this morning,”’ she added with pride. 

“What for?” 

“Sealed orders,’’ said Jane with relish. 
for little Janey? Pretty nice, what?” 

““Humph!” Peggy grunted. ‘‘What’s on your bu 
What do you think you are, anyhow?” ’ 

“T’m second lieutenant,’’ said Jane placidly, | 
Jinnie gave me the car as long asI wanted. She’ 
France, you know—hospital at Neuilly.” 

‘“Wish I was there,’’ Peggy said sulkily. ‘T- 
ting dead sick of this. If we don’t get into the 
it’s too sickening!” 

“We'll get in all right,” said Jane, ‘‘and don’ 
it! Why don’t you join the Corps, Peg? You 

ear. And you know a lot more about it 
of us. It’s the best job I ever did. You’ 
tenant in no time. You wouldn’t mind b 
own gas, would you? Couldn’t you stick yo 
for it?” 

“What’s the idea?”’ 

“Well, to-morrow, for instance, I’m 
day with the mayor’s commission. Yes 
at the arsenal—-—_ Will you look who’s he 

And she uncrossed her legs swiftly, returni 
of a big broad-shouldered blonde in uniform ~ 
suddenly put on her brake as a coal van lumb 
her bows, and quivered for an instant beside ther 
car, a wonderful ultramarine racing runabout, 
tiful English officer with an undoubted swagge 

“‘He’s on the staff of the English Commis 
Jane enviously, “‘and perhaps she won’t show 
of hers. Oh, no, I think not!” 

“Who is she?” 

Peggy was a little awed by this time, for the 
self had saluted, in the most dignified, matter 
in the world!  £ 

“Munger, her name is, or Underwood—I’m not 
They’re awfully rich people—on the West S$ 
where. She’s a dandy driver, all right,’”’ Jane adi 

“Ts she a lieutenant?” 

‘She is not,” replied Miss Riggs briefly. 
notice her salute?” 

“T don’t know much about salutes,” a Peg 
that all you do?” : 

The lieutenant laughed shortly. 

“You report at eight-thirty for the day, and find 
she suggested. ‘I have to go, now—the old 
have taken about this time probably. Come i 
quarters to-morrow, why don’t you?” 

And on the morrow Peggy looked in at he 
and on the day after that she became Private 
the Motor Corps of the Woman’s League for 
Service. And if her car had been the core of h 
before, it was the polished and manicured 
existence from that day. She had found her ni 
fitted her like her uniform, which is saying mu 

Very soon a little metal bar grew on the shoul 
uniform, and over her little desk at headqua 
tenant Schuyler’ was printed up, for all the w 
A wonderful leather belt, like a harness, encirel 
young waist, and tucked away under a special 
car lay a charmingly horrid little revolver, 
which had been wheedled somehow or other 
county sheriff. Mrs. Schuyler was the only pe 
Eastern States ignorant of this revolver. 

For a long time I could not find out exactly v 
did, because she was too cross with me to t 
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the subject. 
When the bishop asked me confidentially ju 
child was passing her time I replied unguarde 
far as I could discover, she spent her mornin 
nately saluting and cursing her captain, her a 
being inoculated against various diseases, and h 
in studying for abstruse military examinations, 
tered, I judged, by the chief of staff. of] 
“But doesn’t she drive somebody somewhere’ 
good man inquired, perplexed. 
Whereat Peggy assures me that I answered 
“Oh, bishop, what a mere detail!”’ 


yose it was to punish me that she dragged me to a 
‘melly armory where she drilled for hours, to the 
1iniment of a hoarse shout: 

{he rear—march!” 

Jer grinned at that, and I utterly refused to learn 
sional code and flap two square red flags at brain- 
angles for hours at a time; but the ceremony of her 
she oath of allegiance I found, somehow, rather 
if, she was so straight and serious. Mrs. Schuyler 
/the inoculations. ‘Typhoid, I understand,” the 
ly moaned;*‘‘but why should my daughter have 
shoid? I never heard of it till the war. I believe 
) a disease of the soldiers, and quite unnecessary !’’ 
Lk the girl knew in a few weeks every bridge and 
and fire house and torn-up street and police head- 
‘in the city. She reported at eight-thirty every 
‘and was on duty till six at night. She drove jolly, 
Jers in khaki and thin, worried civilians in business 
m Van Cortlandt Park to the Aquarium, from City 
White Plains. She drove guests of honor to pa- 
d flag presentations, and carried patriotic speakers 
schools and Red Cross bazaars. For days she car- 
vut in her pocketbook a postscript to an officer’s 

instructions which said: 

will of course forget all this as soon as possible.” 
wy, I think that postscript was the crowning honor 


e. 
icertainly a fact that her uniform and her khaki- 
ecar—she had it repainted when she became lieu- 
-earried her into places no civilian could have 
¢ without all sorts of passes. O’Reilly’s traffic salute 
jlonger confined to himself; the little winged em- 
her car meant something at the street crossings. 
ht Second Lieutenant Harding Schuyler 
ack from Plattsburg and made fun of the 
rt in the 69th who saluted her with a grin at 
of the armory, First Lieutenant Margaret 
: r took the wind out of his sails by re- 


iz carelessly: ‘‘Of course in London 
call have to salute me or go to jail. 
glish Motor Corps get their commis- 
om Downing Street.”’ 

Vat?” 

2 ular army, old dear.”’ 

il, of all the silly stunts! English 
eare certainly the limit,”’ he muttered. 
‘y’re pretty useful, nowadays,” said 
“They'll be asking us to transport 
piext, at this rate. What do yousay to 
1 a hundred and fifty old boys from 
sleepsie to Tarrytown? The captain’s 
orazy.”’ 

piffie!”’ said Harding, holding one hand 
3 ear and pressing his stomach with 
er. “Look here, Peg, is this A or F?”’ 
'D,” she answered, ‘‘and you aren’t 
‘d to fall over when you do it, you 


te it out!” he growled. “The army 
helped your manners much, any- 
nifraid they were rather like brother 
Scer. 
d all this rude conversation has been 
td faithfully to you for an excellent 
9 though, not being a writer yourself 
uably, you do not understand the rea- 
is regrettable that our gilded youth 
sexes should converse in an argot so 
orthy of their lineage, so little dis- 
viable from the give-and-take of the 
ae team, but facts are facts, and 
‘f them do so converse, and some- 
<eople of rather dull social perceptions ‘ 
t distinguish the gilt from the vaude- : 
. And that strange goddess, Fate, oe 
dur Peggy violently againstsome one * ~ 
social perceptions were undoubtedly es 
rub Tyler, pacing his gloomy round y 
Aqueduct guard, somewhere in West- 4 
H 
\ 


County, one girl in uniform was the 
is another. To begin with, Scrub 
fery little about girls anyway. Ever 
is fifteenth birthday he had played 
l, and done very little else. He 
3d two hundred pounds, and his 
handsome face had got him into 
‘tter trouble once, when he was nine- 
das helpless as ‘a puppy, in the little 
ngland college town where he became 
(ally famous in the Sunday picture 
. They had won a big game from a 
versity and Scrub had won it for 
Everything in the town was his, and 
cluded, unfortunately, a big blond 
woman, the second from the left in 
us of the Pony Pets, who helped 
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them to celebrate their victory. Serub, who had just 
broken training, forgot that too much mixed alcohol is not 
the greatest aid to clear thinking, and during a confused 
twelve hours signed his name to an incredible little sheet 
of scented note paper that cost his father seventy-five 
thousand dollars and his mother her dark hair. It also cost 
him his diploma and his respect for a sex he had never 
known anything about anyway. 

They put him with a big lumber company in Canada, 
and erased him determinedly for five years, for they were 
a proud, narrow New England breed who had lived for 
four generations in a small city where nobody ever forgets. 

At the beginning of the war Scrub came back, got over to 
France with the ambulances, and was just falling in with 
things, just wiping out the hard lines in his heavy young 
face, when he was transferred suddenly to a post whose 
practical head was the son of his college president. 

“T was told to report here,’’ Scrub began, then turned 
pale and swayed a little. 

“You!” said the son. “You!” 

Scrub turned on his heel, left the little shed with the 
chocolate advertisements posted all over it, stumbled 
through the dark to his car and drove back to Paris. 

Afterward, when they sent for him, it was too late. The 
messenger had seen the label on the bottle in his hand, had 
been near enough to know that the girl on his knee dyed 
her hair to the flaming yellow that fell over her plump 
blond shoulders. ‘‘He disgraced his college back home 
once,”’ said the president’s son, behind his teeth; ‘“‘now he 
must disgrace the service here. It’s sickening.’ 

Scrub had touched neither 

a girl nor a bottle for five years, 

but his college mates, who may 

not quite possibly have held 

that record, never 
knew. 

He came back to 
New York this time, 
easily placed himself in 
a big wholesale lum- 
ber yard on the water 
front, grew a heavy 
mustache, and entered 
the National Guard 
as a private. 

Nobody that he had 
ever seen crossed his 


~I 


path, and only once did he hear from the lips of an utter 
stranger a sentence that sent the blood to his big neck. 

“Gad!” a voice came out of the office, “but that big 
fellow’s got a back like Scrub Tyler. Ever see him play? 
Greatest back any team ever owned, that boy!” 

And Fate, malignant old dame, sent Miss Munger— 
from somewhere on the West Side, you remember—up to 
the Arsenal one day when he was on duty there. She had 
been driving somebody attached to the French Commis- 
sion, and from something I heard afterward about Miss 
Munger I judge that perhaps her mother had depended 
more upon motors than manners in her bringing up. Any- 
way, they were chatting rather lightly in French and un- 
doubtedly exceeding the conversational speed limit of the 
Motor Corps, which I know from Peggy was very strictly 
regulated. It was, of course, all very new to the French- 
man, and he may have supposed that all American girls 
were like Miss Munger. Sometimes they do suppose this, 
as I am sure you know. 

Scrub heard all this; saw the big blond girl smiling and 
dimpling; flew back on a scorching memory to his spoiled, 
ended boyhood, and laughed an ugly little laugh. 

All alike,” he muttered. ‘‘Damn’em!” 

Now, if you know anything about psychology you will 
realize that when Private Tyler, hungry and cold, slopped 
up and down in therain, somewhere in Westchester, and saw 
another young woman bowling along, broad-shouldered, 
with a wad of lightish hair under the khaki cap, his mind 
fell into a pretty well-worn groove. 

“Oh! One of those!” he thought. 
Frenchman, I suppose!”’ 

As a matter of fact Peggy had had a hard day and was 
hurrying to a cup of tea with the bishop, which was al- 
ways a treat, oddly enough, to both of them. She drew up 
in front of the big, dogged private and sent him a cheery 
hail. 

‘Hello, there! Can I get through over the Aqueduct 
cut-off?” she called. 

“Not on your life, you can’t,” growled Scrub, “unless 
your flivver can climb a stone wall!” 

“Surest thing you know, she can!” Peggy chuckled. 
“Stone walls is the best thing we do! What’s the idea— 
cutting us off this way?” 

“Ask Woodrow Wilson!” he snapped. ‘‘ You can search 
me.” 

Peggy laughed loudly. She had seen a great many men 
in khaki, and had no idea that her jollying, as she would 
have described it, could ever be mistaken for anything 
more than the good-natured condescension it was. 

That was her way. 

He was an exceptionally well-built young animal, and 
his evident bad temper amused her; she felt a subtle 
sympathy with it. “I guess you want your supper, 
don’t you?” she called, hunting for a match in one of the 

front pockets of the car. 

“T guess you would, too, if you’d been 
here since breakfast!’ he grumbled back. 

“Good Lord!”’ 

Peggy leaned down, pulled up a tin box, 
hurried out the two sandwiches it con- 
tained, and held them up. 

“Want these?” she called above the 
throb of the motor. ‘‘Can you come and 
get ’’em?” 

“Watch me!” said the giant briefly, 
and stuffed one hungrily into his 
mouth. 

“Why hasn’t somebody relieved 
you?”? she demanded, handing him 
the second. 

“‘ Ask me an easy one for a change,”’ 
said Scrub with a slow grin. 

“Want a cigarette?” 

“ Do I Leds 

She gave him a box and smiled as 
he sucked in the smoke. He utterly 
mistook her smile. Remember that to 
him, bitterly disillusioned before he 
was twenty, she was one-third a Pony 
Pet, one-third a tarnished blonde 
behind the French lines, and one-third a 
silly girl in a silly uniform. 

“‘Got anything else for me?’’ he asked 

lazily, and leaned over the door. 

“‘ Anything else?’’ she repeated, staring. 

“Sure!” he said good-naturedly. ‘“‘You’re a 
good sport, aren’t ” Suddenly he gave a 
quick glance round, flung open the door of the 
car and seemed to be trying to crowd himself 
into it; his head was in her lap. 

A great hot wave of anger and humiliation 
poured over her, drowning the first shock of 
fear she had ever known. She doubled her fist and 
hit at his back, but even through her rage and dis- 
gust she was aware that she was most like a child, 
striking feebly at some thick door with soft, useless 
little hands. ‘‘Get away!’’ she cried. 

(Conctuded on Page 42) 
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the principal street of Petrograd, 

as it was in those hot summer days 
and through those long White Nights 
of the North, slowly deepening into a 
midnight dusk. A long wide thor- 
oughfare, with a dirty wooden pave- 
ment; in the center was a double line 
of overhead trolleys, and on either 
hand moved dense processions — of 
traffic—military automobiles; motor 
cycles; ambulance cars and enor- 
mous army trucks; endless lines of 
little open cabs and peasant carts, 
with: huge wooden yokes over the 
necks of the horses; carts heavy- 
laden with bags of grain, the carcasses 
of sheep and hogs and many other 
food supplies. Groups of horsemen 
passed in the throng, Cossacks with 
their jaunty caps and curly hair. 
Occasionally a rich limousine passed; 
but this was a rare exception. Gone 
from the streets were the brilliancy 
and sparkle and pomp of former days. 
With a harsh buzz of voices soldiers 
and: civilians passed; some soldiers 
neat and orderly, and quick to salute 
the officers; others careless and slov- 
enly, tramping along in dirty boots 
with an air of derisive indifference as * 


| SHALL never forget the Nevskii, 


the officers passed them by. Many of 
these officers had gaunt faces with 
grim eyes. Others, especially younger 
men in spruce dashing uniforms, smart capes and glittering 
decorations, came talking and laughing gayly, lending 
color and life to the street. 

People from all over Russia were there—smart young 
_ cadets and students, Cossacks, Georgians, Tartars, gypsy 
women, sailors, Finnish peasants, and Little Russians from 
the Ukraine. Groups of wounded soldier boys passed, with 
Red Cross nurses, on their way to the movies. There were 
women beggars with babes in their arms; there were chat- 
tering girls and boys; there were lovers; there were groups 
of men who argued intensely as they walked; there were 
crowds of theatergoers, prostitutes and newsboys; there 
were endless Government employees in uniforms of many 
kinds. All Russia seemed to be surging by. 


Russia’s Great Peasant Class 


HERE was little orno disorder. Asthough by some deep 

instinct those throngs of people kept the peace. The 
militia police of the Revolution were a meager-looking 
force, and one might have expected all kinds of crimes with 
violence. It was not so. There were immense stores of 
vodka here; but I saw no drunkenness, and you could not 
buy a drink. The price of firewood was high and mounting 
higher every week; but I saw huge piles of paving blocks 
left all night on lonely streets with no watchman guarding 
them, ard there were no pilferers about. There was disor- 
ganization in the whole system of supplies. To get bread, 
sugar, cigarettes, shoes and 
other necessities, the people 
had to stand in long lines. I 
saw these lines on every 
hand. Many of them formed 
at night and stood there 
until the morning. I saw 
them standing in the rain. 
They were always quiet, 
orderly. With that tragic 
patience of the Slavs they 
kept the peace without law. 

And yet there was cease- 
less chaos, for behind these 
stoic faces and beneath these 
small events of life you could 
feel the town seething with 
ideas of war and revolution, 
change. You saw crowds in 
front of war bulletins read- 
ing of Russian disasters si- 
lently, with anxious eyes. 
One mother told me she had 
not. heard from her son in 
over seven weeks, and since 
then his troops had mutinied. 
I felt the constant presence 
of numberless personal trag- 
edies and of a nation in 
suspense. 
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War or peace, which should it be? The throngs would 
eddy here and there round some speaker on the curb 
and instantly grow all intent, listening absorbedly. Meet- 
ings, meetings, meetings—on the streets, in halls and 
theaters, and in stifling little rooms, where by the hour 
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Above, the Tauride Palace, Headquarters of the 


people discussed the problems ¢ 
and revolution—military, po} 
religious, economic. Delegs 
from all over Russia kept pourin 
Petrograd, still the seat of g 
ment and the storm center of 
And at times I felt heavy depn 
there, as though all the sins 
weaknesses of the Russian past 
weighing it down. Again, I fe 
stimulus of tremendous hope; 
visions. But these were turgi 
confused; the human sea was t 
lent. It has not cleared; nor) 
clear till years have passed, — 
There was chaos in Petrogra 
it was hard to analyze. One 
learn about all Russia first. Tle 
city several times and went to 
cow, smaller towns and lonely 
villages. And each time I would 
back with a better understand 
these deep surging forces. It 
such vital urgency that we Ame 
should understand; for even t] 
the Russian Army ceases to fig 
this war, the kind of nation tha‘ 
from these hundred and eighty 
people will deeply affect the ne: 
years in Europe and througho 
world. I can make no propheei 
the situation keeps changing; 
changing while I write. I ean 
tell what I found in the summer 
principal elements of it all; the forces, problems, hope 
dreams, all interbound and interacting. >: 
I shall take them one by one—in this article the 
ernment, with the various parties and factions; in 
articles the armies, the railroads, the industries, the 
supplies, the reorganized church, the changing sd 
and, last of all, the peasant. But in every article yo 
find the peasant cropping up, for I felt his presence « 
where. The peasant makes at least four-fifths of the: 
Russian people. He is the great foundation on whic 
whole massive structure rests. And the peasant, til 
inarticulate, is at last beginning to make himself hee 


German Spies All-Pervasive _ 


N PETROGRAD it was hard to say just where w 
real Government. It had so many different part 
many of these were outside the rambling government! 
ings. In order to understand them all one point mus 
be made clear—that the governing powers in Russiz 
striving to control and direct both a war and a revyol 
and the needs of the two were directly opposed. Fro 
one side the Revolution clamored for freedom from a 
cipline and from heavy taxes; freedom of speechanda 
bly; freedom for every faction to further its own fa’ 
plan for the building of the new nation. k 
And meantime, from the other side, the war kept 
ing, pressing in, demanding disciplined armies, Li 
Loans, and a united peo 
united by force if ne 
and through the suppr 
for a time of many 
found liberties. Th 
meant German armies 
out and a host of Ge 
spies within. I felt 
presence everywhere: I 
Government itself andy 
all groups and parties, § 
secret encouragement 1 
Old Régime, and amor 
extreme revolutionist g 
ceaselessly working t 
crease the chaos whe 
they could and bring 
the whole edifice with a: 
In July they nearly 
ceeded. There was a 
ernment crisis, [01 
non-socialist ministers 
threatening to resign. 
great mass of the soci 
who supported Kere 
were against these res 
tions, for they well 
that a coalition ministr 
the only way to keep tl 
tion united; and the 


iq 


time had come for 
\lution to cash in on 
jd already won. They 
»ractical government. 
Bolsheviki and the 
ists, together with 
trikers and mutinous 
‘ume out to show their 
41 force Kerensky to 
y all-socialist ministry 
yd bring the war to an 
2, and drive on the 
ta to wholesale con- 
pf the land and all 
if the rich. 
rmans were prompt 
ve chance to turn this 
¢ tion into bloody in- 
¢, I was on the Nev- 
first night when the 
¢ins opened fire. They 
out any reason, down 
tit was literally packed 
women and children. 
/e revolutionist could 
any motive for such 
) was plainly the work 
|. spies who wanted to 
jic. I was just in front of the first gun, and for 
t2n seconds I grew so absorbed in my own career 
no time to look round. Then, from a good safe 
y[ looked back upon the street and saw it black 
(e lying on their faces. Bullets were flying thick 
tind all up and down the street I heard the crash 
fadows as men dove through for safety. In a few 
se shooting stopped; but again and again in the 
ays there were similar scenes of panic. 
then, was the Russian Government? Kerensky 
lown to the Front. Several of his ministers were 
1 gi ; and others were scattered; their power 
¢ The only thing that turned the tide was the fact 
émass of the people gave small support to the 
he Cossacks in Petrograd resolved to uphold the 
nt. Other loyal troops arrived from the Front. 
i street fighting for a while and then came a sea- 
yilesale arrests. I saw whole groups of Bolsheviki 
élong between :iles of soldiers; and the people on 
“; passed them with indifference. Law and order 
vied, and with it came the Government, because 
wished it so. 
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erensky and His Rise to Power 
fe 
the somber magnificent funeral of the Cossacks 
«aad been killed in repressing the riots, the great 
2 citizens came out to show on which side lay their 
is. From the cathedral portico Kerensky made 
i honoring these Cossack dead. He spoke for the 
yiition. He told how it could never be obtained 
German autocracy was left in full power in the 
dastorm of cheers swept over the square. And 
fat vast multitude moved slowly up the Nevskii, 
yolutionist songs, Kerensky walked bareheaded 
ts last Cos- 
jafalque. 


Volga. He 
. lawyer. 


f cause of 
freedom, 


+ arrests 
diwed the 


‘meknown 
1 circles; 
‘the out- 
he war he 
12 Russian 
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of the socialist parties. When the Revolution came, last 
spring, he was made Minister of Justice in the first adminis- 
tration. For months he had helped to organize in cities and 
towns throughout the land local councils of workmen and 
soldiers; and now, asin Petrograd, as the power of the Coun- 
cil of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies grew, and things 
came to an open clash between them and the more conserv- 
ative forces, again and again he patched up a truce; and 
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Kerensky Surrounded by His Loyal Staff 
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with his success his power in- 
creased till he became head of 
the Government. 

“How long will Kerensky 
live?”’ was a question heard on 
every hand. A delicate man in 
his thirties, for some time he 
had suffered from a grave kid- 
ney trouble that made his life 
but a question of years or even 
months. High-strung, and with 
a deep passion for the Revolu- 
tion he drove himself all sum- 
mer, literally day and night, 
snatching a few hours’ sleep 
here and there—in the Winter 
Palace at Petrograd, on a train 
or somewhere down at the 
Front. He had to resort to the 
constant use of morphine and 
other stimulants. Time and 
again in his speeches he fainted, 
was brought back to conscious- 
ness, and finished what he had 
to say. His endurance was 
phenomenal. ‘ 

Many said he was not the 
man for the place; but there was 
no one else in sight. Ata time of endless jealousies and 
suspicions on all sides, all factions and all parties knew 
Kerensky to be sincere, and that for the cause of a free 
Russia he was burning up his life. Moreover, he was the 
go-between. More than any other radical he was liked by 
the nonsocialists; and of all those in the Government he 
was the man to whom the soldiers and workmen were most 
ready to listen. Through crisis after crisis, when chaos 
seemed inevitable, Kerensky managed a compromise, 
formed a new ministry, struggled on. 


Practical and Constructive Aims 


UT all summer his hold was precarious, his Government 

in a stormy sea. At no time could it have been called 

a government of the people; for from the Russian peasants, 
who make the mass of the nation, the Kerensky ministries 
gained very slight support. The peasants are shrewd and 
want to be shown. Before they support any government, 
it must show that it can give them land and supply them, 
besides, with the plows, the tools, the seeds, the shoes and 
clothing, which now they cannot buy in towns because the 
workmen will not work. No government can long endure 
unless it gets down to business and meets these fast- 
increasing demands by measures to bring back to life the 
railroads and the industries. 

And so, perhaps unawares to himself, forced by Russia’s 
urgent needs, as the load of responsibility increased upon 
his shoulders, steadily, instinctively, Kerensky drew away 
from the extreme revolutionists, and strove more and more 
to strengthen the liberal and practical and constructive 
elements within and without the Government. Little by 
little to form a bloc made of the more moderate socialist 
and labor groups, together with the most liberal of the 
so-called bourgeois, became Kerensky’s purpose. 

To the bourgeois 

‘ parties—Cadets, 

Progressives, Octo- 

brists—brief .space 

need be given here. 

They have ceased to 

function as parties— 

with one exception, 
the cadets. 

Cadet is an ab- 
breviation of consti- 
tutional democrat. 
For years they have 
been the great party 
of liberals through- 
out the land. Un- 
der the leadership 
of Miloukovy, in the 
Duma they opposed 
all attempts of the 
Old Régime to 
fasten its despotic 
hold. In this they 
had little or no 
success. But mean- 
time, in the zem- 
stvos, or provincial 
governments, their 
members played a 
leading part in the 
work of liberal re- 
form, which has 
gone on for over 

(Continued on 

Page 38) 


HEN we gaze up- 
ward at a steeple 
jack creeping out 
like a, fly upon a slender 
flagpole projecting from the 
cornice of some towering 
building; when we see a 
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is so filled with fear for the 
man’ssafety, so stupefied by 
his hardihood, that we are 
oblivious of the purpose of 
his work, the value of it, of 
everything but the thrill we 
get from looking on. 

So it is when we hear of 
battles between birdmen 
dashing at each other with 
machine guns two or three 
miles above the European 
fighting lines. We are so car- 
ried away by the horribly 
fantastic notion of a duel 
amongst the clouds, so ap- 
palled by consideration of 
what defeat in such a con- 
test means, that most of us 
have given little thought to 
the whys and wherefores of 
aérial combat. 

For my part I fancied air 
battles as something in the 
nature of stupendous sport- 
ing events in which winged 
demigods contended, with 
the vast spaces above No 
Man’s Land as their arena oe 
and two applauding armies BRITISH OFFICIAL PICTURE 


as their audience. I imag- A British Regiment Drawn Up for Review on the Evening Before an Attack. 
It May be Noticed That the Battalion to the Right Has Been Ordered to 
The Other Two Battalions are Still Standing At Rest. The 
Small Dots, Casting Long Shadows on the Field Before the Regiment, are Officers on Their Way to Review the 
- A x Troops. The Rows of Round Objects at the Lower Margin are Tents. p- 
warrior of the skies seeking Margin Stands a Limousine. Officers’ Cars Also Stand at the Side of the Road in the Lower Rights:Hand Corner of American pa 


ined the famous fighting 
pilot—the ‘‘Ace,’’ as the 
French call him—asa roving 


a Height of Eight Thousand Feet. 
Attention. The Men are Standing in Even Lines. 
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mortal combat where he of the Picture. The White Objects Above Them are Motor Trucks 


could find it and fighting 


solely for the glory and the joy of it; and it wasmy some- British General Staff and an officer of the American Gen- 
what naive idea that when the enemy flyer dashed to his_ eral Staff you begin to suspect that the General Staff of 
death the aims of the victor and the military purpose of the every army is so called because it is composed of men 
contest were, to quote the French again, ““made accom- who generalize. 


plished.” 
Like everyone else who attempts to keep up 


For specific information it is best to go to men whose 
with the experience of war, though narrower, has been more acute. 


war I had, to be sure, the general idea that control of the Ask a young artillery officer who has seen service at the 
air is highly desirable; but I had given little thought Front about the use of the airplane in war and probably he 
to the question of why it is so desirable, and certainly I will not somuch as mention the exploits of the fighting 
had not definitely focused on the fact that control of the pilot, but will dwell entirely upon the birdman’s service in 


air means, in fact, control of the ground. 

That is a broad way of putting it. Itis 
the way a staff officer, with the thousand 
threads of battle in his hands, might ex- 
press it. But then, one does not go to staff 
officers for details. Indeed, if one is experi- 
enced one does not go to them foranything— 
especially if one be a writer. For it is one 
characteristic of staff officers in our Army, 
in the British Army and, I believe, in all 
other armies, that they disapprove of the 
press. But whereas politicians of the Claude 
Kitchin type, who also dislike the press, are 
openly hostile to it and desire, apparently, 
to tax it out of existence, the diplomatist 
of the staff meets journalists with suavity. 


Sky-Riders’ Specialties 


E CONSIDERS them a necessary evil. 

Instead of having them thrown out he 
talks to them, telling them nothing, but tell- 
ing it so handsomely that the journalists do 
not realize that it is nothing—not, at least, 
until they go away and get their reason 
back. One may print any information im- 
parted by astaff officer with the comfortable 
certainty that it will be of no value to the 
Germans, and with the uncomfortable cer- 
tainty that it will be of no interest to the 
Americans. Thus it happens that when 
you have talked with an officer of the 
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‘guns. Furthermore, while they are 
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A Section of German Communicating Trench Crowded With Soldiers. This 
Photograph Was Taken Through Heavy Mist. It Revealed That Men Were 
Being Hurried Up to the Front:Line Trenches. Within Eighteen Minutes of 
the Time the Shutter Was Snapped the Aviator Had Landed, the Prints Had 
Been Made and Given to the Intelligence Officer, and British Artillery Had 
Begun to Drop Shells on the Trench, Which Was Soon Obliterated 


The Frame of a Zeppelin Brought Down in Flames at Night in England. 
Men are Working on the Ground Inside the Frame. The Crew of Twentys 
Seven Men Escaped Death and Went to the Little Farmhouse Seen Behind 
the End of the Frame. The Statwart British Farmer Residing There Got 
Down His Shotgun and Ordered Them Off the Place. They Then Took the 
Road Leading Upward, to the Left, and Presently Met a Policeman Who 
Single Handed Took Them Into Custody 


The Same Wrecked Zeppelin Taken From a Height of 5000 Feet. Compare 
This With the Ground Photograph and Locate the White Farmhouse Shown 
in the Ground Photograph. It Now Appears to the Right of the Ruined 
Zeppelin. Even Rows of White Spots Near the Lower Margin of This Picture 
are Tents. Along the Road Above the Zeppelin Frame are Farm Buildings 
and Hayricks 
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Of the birdmen with 
whom I have talked the 
one who seemed to me to 
have the clearest and most 
practical views regarding 
the primary advantage to 
be derived from control of 
the air was a British officer 
who went to Francein1914 
and after serving for a 
time in the field joined the 
flying corps, becoming an 
observer. 

This officer is familiar 
with the conditions of bat- 
tle on the ground and in 
the air, and it is his deep 
conviction that the most 
important service of the 
airplane is as a vehicle for 
making military observa- 
tions. 

This, far from being a new theory, was the 
accepted idea of the French and British in 
the beginning, and my inquiries lead me to 
believe that it is the view still held by the 
ablest military men. For, whereas the aérial 
bomber may destroy important military 
works and the flyer who acts as guardian 
angel to infantry may save a regiment, the 
observer may save his own army from catas- 
trophe or may be the instrument for visiting 
catastrophe upon the enemy. 


A Typical Instance 


OR example, last July the French com- 

menced a great offensivein Flanders. After 
eight days’ bombardment the attack was 
made, and was successful. Then it began to 
rain. The rain lasted for three days and the 
initial success could not be followed up. It 
was impossible to move up the heavy artil- 
lery because of the mud, and the thickness 
of the weather made the airplanes useless. 
The army merely waited in a state of 
blindness. The fourth day broke clear. With 
the dawn French flyers took the air. Back 
of the German Front they saw many troop 
trains unloading men, and roads jammed 
with advancing transport. The bad weather 
had given the enemy time to gather reén- 
forcements. 

When the birdmen came back with this 
intelligence the further prosecution of the 
Flanders attack was abandoned. The re- 
serve troops massed 
back of the French 
lines were put into 
trains and rushed, 
instead, to Verdun, 
where they attacked 
and were victorious. 
This series of events 
demonstrates twice 
over the value of 
aérial observation. 
The rain, prevent- 
ing observations, 
also prevented the 
pressing of the 
French attack in 
Flanders; and the 
observations made 
by the French at 
dawn upon the first 
clear day, before the 
Germans were able 
to accomplish an 
aérial reconnais- 
sance, made possible 
the transfer of troops 
to Verdun and the 
succeeding triumph 
at that point. 

The facts that the 
Germans at first be- 
lieved so profoundly 
in their Zeppelins, 
and that their Zep- 
pelins failed, have 
been a source of 
great advantage to 
the Allies. The Ger- 
mans, upon the 
other hand, had 

(Continued on 

Page 22) 
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HARLES WILKINS, alias Silk Wilkins, alias 
e} Remington Rountree, stood at the entrance 
to the grillroom of the Hotel Lorraine in 
the attitude of one who awaits an overdue friend. 
The greater part of his glances were 
directed out over the heads of the in- 
pouring holiday diners, with their pink 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, and their 
sweet, clean odor of December frost. 
Occasionally he turned toward the 
grillroom and swept the rapidly fill- 
ing tables with a casual impatient 
glance. 

Silk Wilkins was a confidence man 
who obtained his results through 
finesse and diplomacy; and, likemany 
diplomats, the thing in which he ap- 
peared to be least interested was 
actually the thing which held the 
most interest for him. 

The truth of the matter was that 
his numerous glances away from the 
grillroom were what is known in re- 
fined underworld circles as a stall. 
His heart lay in the little casual 
glances with which he swept the grill- 
room. 

Silk was no ordinary confidence 
man. He liked to think that his call- 
ing was an art and that he was a great 
artist. Why not? He was a creator. 
He created confidence. 7 He 
had recently given some thought to 
the relation between Christmas and 
the human equation; and the thought 
had crystallized something as follows: 

““Eivery man has had a great sor- 
row. Shortly before Christmas every 
year his sorrow comes to the surface and softens his usually 
rugged fibers. Catch a man at this time, discover his secret 
sorrow and play upon it in the proper manner, and he will 
place his entire bank account at your disposal without a 
struggle.” 

To-night he had ventured forth to put his theory to the 
test; and to that end his casual glances swept the grill- 
room for a man who possessed an especially large bank 
account, and who looked as though he might have had an 
especially great sorrow. Silk wasn’t one to do things by 
halves. 

Only one table in the grillroom lacked occupants. Until 
every table was occupied Silk was helpless. Out of the 
corner of his casual impatient eye he watched a laughing 
girl and her proud escort approach it. He saw obsequious 
waiters draw out their chairs. The stage was set. He 
smiled at the head waiter. He had a smile that few could 
resist. ih ae 

“Yes, sir,’ said the head waiter, with an answering 
smile. 

“* At the small table just beyond the third pillar from the 
end of the room,” said Silk affably. “Do you happen to 
know—isn’t that Mr. er—Mr. HY 

“Mr. Gray,” smiled the head waiter. 
Gray.” 

“TI was sure of it!’ exclaimed Silk. ‘Of course—Mr. 
Gray. Mr. Maleolm Gray—no, Edward Confound 
it! What is his first name?” 

‘Mr. Lawrence Gray, sir. He has stayed at the hotel for 
three years now, sir. Big real-estate operator, you know.” 

“Certainly; I know,” declared Silk with a weary, con- 
descending smile, as if to intimate that the head waiter 
had made rather a fool of himself in supplying information 
with which he was so well acquainted. ‘“Frightfully 
crowded here, isn’t it? I’ll share Gray’s table with him. 
You needn’t bother. Thanks so much!’’ And with a wave 
of his hand and another of his irresistible smiles, Silk 
began to worm his way between the tables. 

In selecting Lawrence Gray as the possessor of a secret 
sorrow Silk Wilkins had chosen wisely, if externals counted 
for anything. Romance and the fragrance of great adven- 
ture hovered about him. His close-cropped hair, with the 
distinguished touches of gray at the temples, his sad brown 
eyes and his lean, broad-shouldered figure made him one of 
those uncommon persons who cause women to remember 
their forgotten loves, and fill strong men with determination 
to reduce their waist measure. 

Silk stooped over Gray’s table with a gentle, deprecatory 
smile. It was one of his greatest assets. People who saw it 
immediately wondered where they had met him. 

“Good evening, Mr. Gray,” said Silk. ‘‘My name is 
Rountree. I met you at the real-estate dinner some time 

-ago. You probably don’t remember me—you were meet- 
ing so many people # 


“Yes, sir; Mr. 
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“‘Oh, I Couldn’t! I Couldn’t!’’ Protested the Girl. ‘‘When He Questioned Me, What Could I Say?”’ 


“Oh, perfectly!’’ declared Gray. ‘‘Won’t you sit down, 
Mr. Rountree?” 

Internally Silk smiled widely. He knew his work was 
good. 

“That’s very kind of you, Mr. Gray,” said he. ‘“‘The 
room is so crowded I thought you wouldn’t mind if I 
should have my dinner at your table.” 

““My dear chap,” said Gray, ‘“‘I am delighted! Nobody 
should permit himself to dine alone before Christmas, any- 
way. It is a proceeding that floods the soul with sadness.” 

“TIsn’t it!’’ agreed Silk. “Speaking of flooding, won’t 
you let me do the honors? Shall we say a cocktail?” 

“No, no!” protested Gray. “Let me, I beg of you.” 

‘Really, I insist!’”’ said Silk firmly. ‘Consider it as a 
Christmas gift.” 

Gray bowed his head gracefully in token of defeat. The 
testing of Silk’s theory was well under way. 

Three-quarters of an hour later the romantic-looking 
Mr. Gray and the affable Mr. Rountree had become the 
best of friends. Their conversation had passed from the 
polite to the gay, from the gay to the serious, and from 
the serious to the introspective—led always by Silk’s indus- 
trious tongue. 

“Tt’s silly of me, I suppose,’’ observed Silk as he 
watched Gray’s long, nervous fingers deftly cracking 
almond after almond from a plate the waiter had brought 
him, without being instructed to do so, ‘“‘but the approach 
of Christmas and the sight of a Christmas: crowd always 
recall the unhappy moments of my life instead of the 
happy ones. Why should it be so, I wonder?” 

Gray cracked an almond carefully. 

“Tt might easily be explained,” said he, “‘by the attrac- 
tion that opposites have for each other.” 

“‘T suppose so,’”’ murmured Silk sadly; ‘I suppose so! 
At any rate, it’s such a night as this that brings back to me 
the memory of my lost sweetheart. Two days before we 
were to be married the train in which she was traveling 
was wrecked, and she td 

He bowed his head so that the smoke from his cigar rose 
for a moment into his open eyes. When he raised his head 
his eyes were filled with genuine tears. Gray shook his 
head compassionately. 

“What a terrible thing!” he exclaimed. ‘‘And how sad 
it is to think that a vast majority of men—and women, 
too—conceal beneath placid exteriors experiences as terri- 
ble as yours.” 

“T have often thought that,” said Silk. ‘Yet I find it 
hard to visualize another man’s experience unless he tells 
meofit himself. When hedoesmy awakened sorrow becomes 
less acute. Now you, for example MG . 

“When you put the matter to me in such a way, Mr. 
Rountree,” said Gray after a slight pause, “you compel 
me to provide means of assuaging your grief. This is not 
a story I ever expected to tell; but I feel that I cannot 
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_of automobile horns infinitely sweeter than the song 
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withhold it from you, in view of the Chr 
season—the season of generous giving.” 

Very slowly Gray cracked and devoure 
almonds, and so missed the gleam of triump 
illumined the eyes of his dinne 
panion. 

“Fifteen years ago,” said Gr 
was poor in the world’s good 
wealthy in my home life, Wj 
young wife and my three-ye 
daughter I was living in a smal 
on the banks of the Mississippi 
I loved my wife dearly; andas! 
baby girl, I idolized her. My] 
a paradise on earth. Then, one 
afternoon, the river began t 
Before dawn the next day I sz 
little home disintegrate befo 
rush of the flood. We had been 
by surprise and were unable t 
In the darkness we were sepa 
My wife and baby were swept 
the river and out of my sight 
efforts to reach them were unay 
I searched for weeks, but withe 
sults. How I escaped madness | 
never been able to understand. 
I had been foiled in every atter 
find them I came to New Yor 
plunged into work with reckless 
don. I was successful from the 
but my grief has robbed succes: 
its joys. That, Mr. Rountree, 
story.” 

Frightful!’’ exclaimed 
“Frightful! “Yet it may be 
they were saved. Of course yc 
vertised?”’ 

‘JT have done everything,” said Gray. “Of course. 
against hope that some day I may find them; but I: 
that the chances are small.” 

“Frightful!”” murmured Silk again. ‘ Ah—wh: 
you say your little daughter’s name was?” 

Gray was seized with a fit of coughing, cause 
doubt, by a bit of almond. 

““Her name,” said he when he had recovered, 
Zelda.” 

“Zelda! What a pity! What a pity!” whispere 
sadly, and contemplated the ceiling mournfully. _ 

When melancholy had brooded over the table 
sufficient length of time he addressed himself ear 
to Gray. 

“This has been a great pleasure for me,” he sail 
shall be at liberty to-morrow evening and shall co 
myself fortunate indeed if you consent to dine with n 

‘With the greatest pleasure,” said Gray. “Shallw 
here? I make my home at this hotel; and I am extr 
fond of the brand of almonds they serve, as you 
doubtless obseryed.”’ : | 

But it probably wasn’t the prospect of the almond 
caused Silk Wilkins to smile so contentedly as he le 
Hotel Lorraine, and to murmur the words “Pretty : 
to himself with such frequency. : 

i 

I a 

oe exhilaration of the Holidays coursed through 

veins as he nestled his chin into the welcome walt 

the fur collar of his overcoat and swung out into thet 

tuous stream of life that surged along the city’s gr 
artery. a 

“ After all,’ he ruminated, “the greatest joy that 
mas brings is the joy of giving—the joy of doing g00 

His bosom swelled and his body felt as light as air 
knowledge that his venture would give unutterable 
ure to three persons—to himself, to Lawrence Gray 
to a deserving young woman, as yet unknown. _— 

“Tt’s great! It’s great!” sang Silk’s heart witht 
“‘What a game! To do good to three people, and h 
nobody! Was there ever such an artist as myself?’ 
heart fairly choked him, so delighted was he at the th 
of doing Lawrence Gray—and doing him good 
same time. 

Dodging bundle-laden pedestrians and escaping?a 
taxicabs by hair’s-breadths, he pondered and pl 
serenely as though he were the sole tenant of a lot 
some vast wilderness: in fact, he probably ponder 
greater serenity; for to him the crash of traffic 
more soothing than the ocean’s roar, and the m 


row’s sweetest madrigal. 
The details of his scheme dovetailed so neatly th: 
found himself comparing them to the incidents nm V 


pictures he had seen. The moving pictures suf- 
the comparison. For a moment he contemplated 
the scenario-writing field and shaming the leading 
writers. Then he realized that the work would be 
ning. Only one aspect of the plot baffled him: He 
jle to decide on aheroine. He considered Victorine 
« Victorine could easily pass for an eighteen-year- 
her home training had not been of the best, and 
more than likely to swear violently in a hoarse, 
ing voice whenever things went wrong. This was 
ig of a handicap for Victorine. ; 
nsidered Maizie DeVere, whose real name was 
fatty Brickley or Hatty Buckley. Hatty, also, 
dup to the age requirements; but her brain was 
pof brain that seemed unable to learn from observa- 
;“L saw him” was preferable to “‘I seen him.’”’ He 
re doubts regarding Maizie’s ability to get by. 
insidered Blanche Berenson, until he remembered 
3lanche were deprived of her cigarettes for more 
enty-five minutes at a stretch her nerves became 
ind led her into such indiscretions as throwing 
vac at dear friends or at casual acquaintances. 
le idiosyncrasy, he clearly saw, might easily create 
trassing situation. 
jall, his friends among the gentler sex would never 
avone to think they were innocent young things, 
ugh their virtues may have been many. He sighed 
sjigged his shoulders, oblivious of the passionate 
s an indignant motorman whose car had missed the 
pr ascant three inches. 
ty of time to find the woman,” he thought. “T’ll 
nup somewhere—after I’ve got everything else set- 
*.esupply isn’t exhausted yet, 
kvodness!’’ Breathing deep of 
its holiday fragrance—blended 
; gasoline, rice powder and as- 
-,e turned down a side street, 
l¢ into the Avenue, and made 
enposing steps of the Library. 
sjusiness there occupied him 
tin half an hour, though he 
jr eleven reference books on 
n) and almond culture—a fact 
honvinced the keen-eyed desk 
cit that Silk was a nut. 
s ext stop was at a glorified 
sre, where he purchased a fifty- 
b: of almonds, festively decked 
wa red ribbon and a libelous 
4 of Santa Claus in five colors, 
( which appeared to overlap 
or in an astounding and al- 
jraculous manner. 
1 burdened, he continued on- 
a dim street in the upper 
swhere his boarding house 
dis battered brownstone head 
yits ancient and seedy rela- 
..n aura of dankness and dis- 
i surrounded these dingy 
ties. As Silk entered the aura 
nunted the steps, his fur coat 
iappearance of richness; the 
tiss vanished from his carriage; 
if assurance was transformed 
rreness. The rattle of his key 
1 ister sound. So much for the 
(decay, and its effect on those 
whe its sphere of influence. 
2 hall the light burned dimly 
1 aslight haze caused by a re- 
(obage boiling. Silk wrinkled 
} in disgust and silently sped 
he flights of stairs to the top 
. Ie always lodged on the top 
. he fact that it was hot insum- 
al cold in winter was offset by 
r imity to the trapdoor leading 
« oof—a valuable asset to one 
ll, profession. 
I aused outside the door of his 
‘ sniffed suspiciously. There 
eavy odor in the air that irri- 
I'm. He shook his head in per- 
Well, it was no business of 


‘way. His key turned noise- 

i the lock and he entered his 
1 ithout a sound. 
, minutes later, with his coat and vest replaced by a 
.¢ dressing gown, and with his feet tucked into 
38 felt slippers, he sat at a large table splitting 
# shells with a thin-edged tool he had taken from a 
‘ichel fitted with shiny instruments of various sizes 
‘pes. At length he found an almond that suited 
emoving the kernel he placed the two half shells 
{iy on the edge of the table. Motionless, he frowned 
ifor a moment. Then he wandered slowly and 
| to the door, opened it, and stood in the hallway. 


The heavy odor that had disturbed him had grown per- 
ceptibly heavier. He moved uncertainly toward the door 
of the adjoining room and listened intently. Hearing 
nothing, he returned to his own room. 

The neat satchel yielded an assortment of pen points. 
He selected a soft stub, moistened it on his tongue to 
make it hold the ink, fitted it into a penholder and squared 
himself before the table. Three times he dipped the pen 
and three times the ink dried on it. He dropped the pen- 
holder on the table and strode to the window. On the 
opposite pavement stood a rubicund Santa Claus in a red- 
flannel suit and cotton whiskers, holding a sign. The only 
thing Silk could decipher on the sign was the word Help! 

His irresolution vanished. He threw open the window, 
then hastened back to the neat satchel on the table. From 
one pocket in the side hé took a tiny electric torch; from 
another pocket a bunch of skeleton keys. As noiselessly as 
a cat he whipped into the hall and knelt before the door of 
the adjoining room. 

The skeleton keys ticked and clinked in the lock. There 
followed a sharp snap. Silk rose to his feet, drew a deep 
breath, and threw open the door. The beam from his 
electric torch flashed round the room and settled on the 
gas cock. A moment sufficed for him to close it and to jerk 
up the window. Turning to the bed he caught up the girl- 
ish figure that lay there and staggered back to his own 
room, pausing only to close the door of the room he was 
leaving. 

“Little fool!” he growled, placing her gently on a chair 
by his open window and throwing his dressing gown over 
her. “Little idiot!’’ Manlike, he confessed by snarling at 
the nearest woman that he had been frightened. 


“IT am Always Delighted to be of Assistance to Rising Young Men; So I am Taking This 
Opportunity of Warning You Against the Softening Influence of Christmas’’ 


She opened her eyes. They were gray. Judging from the 
ashy gold of her hair, Silk knew that, as soon as she had 
recovered from her fright and had forgotten her troubles, 
her eyes would be blue. He was well pleased with his 
night’s work. 

“Just take it easy,” he whispered soothingly. “‘You’re 
all right; and in a few minutes you'll feel better.” 

The girl’s eyes closed and her head fell back. Mindful 
of his needs in the girl line, Silk studied her closely. From 
his standpoint there wasn’t enough of her. From the ease 
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with which he had lifted her she didn’t weigh over a hun- 
dred pounds. Still, he had noted a number of high-grade 
females on the Avenue who wouldn’t run much over a 
hundred pounds to the package, but who seemed to be 
attracting plenty of attention; so he assumed that lack of 
weight wasn’t overmuch of a drawback. Nor was: she 
exactly pretty. Her mouth, for example, was too large; 
and she was too pale. Yet there was a something about 
her To be frank, Silk preferred the more robust 
charms and the brilliant complexion of Maizie DeVere. 
Intuition, however, told him that if the two were to be set 
down side by side in a drawing-room Maizie would look 
like a brawling fishwife by comparison. Not for nothing 
did Silk consider himself a great artist. 

The girl stirred restlessly. 

“T owe you a great deal,” said she weakly. ‘I never 
dreamed I could lose my courage to such an extent as to 
attempt that! I am ashamed!” 

Silk nodded. 

“There isn’t any excuse for things like that, so far as I 
can see,” he admitted. ‘It’s the worst form of quitting.” 
He rubbed his chin reflectively. ‘‘Still,”” he comforted her, 
“you probably weren’t normal or you wouldn’t have done 
it. The way I figure it, when anything of that sort happens 
to a person he has thought so much about himself that he 
forgets there’s anybody else in the world. The part of his 
brain that deals with himself becomes inflamed and swells 
up, and crowds the other parts until they can’t move. 
When that happens he’s apt to do anything.” 

The girl’s gray eyes looked deep into his. 

“Very likely you are right,’”’ she said wearily. ‘‘My 
money was gone and I had no friends. The landlady 
wanted the rent, and I was so hun- 
gry I couldn’t stand up in the store. 
And Christmas was so near ti 

Silk stared at her, open-mouthed, 
until the sight of two glistening tears 
rolling down her cheeks galvanized 
him into action. 

The top drawer of his bureau 
yielded a tin of saltines and a carton 
of ginger wafers. The window ledge, 
when raided, revealed a bottle of 
grape juice, a jar of olives and a tin 
of Gruyére cheese. When they had 
been assembled he slammed down the 
window and swung the girl up to 
the table, chair and all. 

“Dip in!”’ he commanded. 

“This goes to show,’’ remarked 
Silk after a time, ‘‘that I was right. 
You forgot that there was anyoneelse 
in the world. You forgot that there 
was somebody with a heart in the 
room beside you. You forgot that 
there are people with hearts on the 
floor below. You'll find them up and 
down the street, and throughout the 
length and breadth of the city, and 
sown broadcast over the world. It’s 
not a hard old world, as some people 
say; it’s a soft old world, and those 
who think it isn’t aren’t willing to 
look into people’s hearts. Why, even 
our landlady has a heart, if you’re 
willing to hunt for it!” 

The girl shook her head doubt- 
fully. 

“Of course,’ said she, “I know 
there is something in what you say; 
but, just because some people are 
soft-hearted, I couldn’t go to them 
and beg, could I?” 

“Why not?” asked Silk defiantly. 
“We're all beggars. The business 
man begs for trade with advertise- 
ments; the clergyman begs his con- 
gregation to refrain from evil; the 
lawyer begs the jury to acquit his 
client; the politician begs for votes; 
the lover begs his sweetheart to re- 
turn his love. If everybody stopped 
begging the world would stop going 
round. 

“The trouble with you,” he pro- 
tested, meeting her look of skepti- 
cism, ‘‘is that you think of a beggar 
as one clothed in rags, whining a tale 
of woe into unwilling ears. But—bless you!—there are 
millions of better and pleasanter ways to beg. Why, you 
have begged me for help without knowing you didit! And 
I’m going to give it to you.” 

“T couldn’t accept,” said the girl firmly. 

““What nonsense!” said Silk. ‘‘ Though you didn’t realize 
it, you begged me for food when you told me you were 
hungry; and I gave it to you. You accepted it, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes; but that’s different,’”’ said the girl. 
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“Not a bit of it!” cried Silk. “It’s exactly the same. 
Come now; let’s get down to business. I take it that you 
have no father or mother, or you’d have gone home to 
them rather than try—what you just tried.” 

The girl nodded her head. 

“IT suppose you came to New York to study painting,” 
Silk continued, ‘‘but found that you weren’t so good as 
you supposed, and ty 

“It was singing I came to study,” the girl interrupted. 
“They told me that I should be a success, and took all my 
money; but when it was gone they laughed at me and 
turned me out. 

“T tried everything; but I couldn’t earn enough to buy 
food and pay rent too. You see, I didn’t know how to do 
anything. I’m such a fool!’’ 

“Bosh!”’ said Silk. ‘‘The position I have in mind fits 
you as though it were made for you. You will live in a 
beautiful home and have all the spending money you want. 
You will have a loving and indulgent father, who will do 
everything for you and send you to the greatest singing 
teachers in the city.” 

“Tt can’t be honest!” protested the girl. 

“Oh, absolutely!’’ Silk assured her. ‘‘You’ll have to 
tell a few white lies at first; but the inexpressible happi- 
ness you will cause will offset them a thousandfold.’”’ 

Deftly he narrated the harrowing tale of his friend, 
Lawrence Gray. With a master hand—or tongue, to be 
more exact—he depicted the raging flood and the tragic 
disappearance of Gray’s wife and daughter. In a voice 
that caused the heartstrings to vibrate in sympathy he 
sketched Gray’s fruitless search for his loved ones and the 
anguish which time had been unable to dull. 

“Poor Mr. Gray!” exclaimed the girl. 

**You can never know,”’ said Silk, ‘‘how he has suffered, 
and how I have suffered in his sufferings! Suddenly it 
came to me to-day that we have been fools—he and I. 
Why should he suffer when he might so easily have his 
daughter back again? Why should I allow him to suffer 
when I can find his daughter for him? Do you see?” 

“T’m afraid not,” said the girl. 

“Tt’s very simple,” Silk explained. ‘‘ You shall be his 
daughter. You, miraculously saved from the raging flood, 
shall suddenly appear on the eve of Christmas to rejoice 
his heart and make glad his declining years!”’ 

‘How preposterous!” cried the girl. “I couldn’t lend 
myself to such deceit!’’ 

“But think! think!” urged Silk. “You would bring 
happiness and peace to one whose life has been a torment. 
You would be wealthy; you would be adored. And as for 
the ethics of it, why should you question them when you 
were about to commit the cowardly sin of 
taking your own life?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t! I couldn’t!’”’ protested 
the girl. ‘‘He would suspect that I wasn’t 
what I claimed to be. I could never convince 
him! When he questioned me what could I 
say?” 

Silk laughed. “I don’t know much about 
girls,” said he; “but I’ve noticed that the 
easiest thing they do is to evade questions 
they don’t want to answer. I’ll tell you the 
essential things to say; and you’ll find that 
you won’t need anything else.”” He handed 
her the penholder and a small slip of paper. 
“On this,’”’ he ordered, ‘‘write: ‘Zelda Gray, 
Almond-Packing Department, Paradise Val- 
ley Fruit Company, Ellensville, California.’ ”’ 

After a moment’s hesitation the girl pressed 
her lips firmly together, seized the penholder, 
and wrote. 

“Now,” said Silk, folding the paper into a 
tiny pellet, ‘‘you are Zelda Gray. When you 
were three years old you were swept down the 
Mississippi River by a flood. You were saved 
by some kindly people named—named—well, 
what’s your own name?” 

“Sheldon,” she replied. 

“By some kindly people named Sheldon,” 
he resumed. “‘They also saved your mother; 
but she lived barely long enough to tell them 
your name. The Sheldons took you to Califor- 
nia, where they invested in an almond grove. 
Two years ago your home was burned down 
and the Sheldons lost their lives. Since then 
you have been earning your living by packing 
almonds for the fruit company.” 

Silk picked up one of the almond shells, 
moistened the edges with liquid cement, placed 
the paper pellet in it, and carefully fitted the 
other shell to it. 

“Last month,” he went on, “depressed by 
the sameness of your life, you wrote your 
name and address on a bit of paper, put it in 
an almond shell, and packed it with the other 
almonds, in the hope that it would bring about 
a break in the monotony of your existence.” 

The girl flushed. Silk noted with approval 
that her eyes had changed from gray to blue. 


“To-morrow night,” he continued, “‘your father will 
crack open that almond. On the bit of paper he will read 
the name of his daughter, given up as lost these many 
years. Joy fortunately never kills, or I should fear for his 
life at that moment. Frantic with delight, he will tele- 
graph you. This is what he will say’’—Silk picked up the 
pen, frowned at the ceiling, and then wrote industriously. 

“He will say,” said he, reading from the paper when he 
had finished: ‘‘‘I have just learned of your existence, after 
many years of search. I am wiring you five hundred dol- 
lars. Come to me at once! You will find me at the Hotel 
Lorraine, New York. Everything will be prepared for you. 
I shall expect you on the fifteenth of December. Father.’ 

“On the fifteenth of December you will arrive at the 
Hotel Lorraine. Your father will have reserved a suite for 
you. He will have engaged a maid to serve you. Your 
every whim will be gratified. What a Christmas it will be 
for you—for you and for dear old Lawrence!”’ 

The girl looked at him with troubled eyes. 

“T shall be afraid,” she sighed. ‘‘ Dreadfully afraid!” 

““Nonsense!”’ said Silk. ‘‘You will be tremendously 
happy in the good you are doing. Think of your father, 
not of yourself. Of course you will need money. You must 
allow me to loan you a hundred dollars. Later you can 
repay me if you wish.” He pressed bills into her hand. 

“T don’t know what to say ” began the girl. 

“Don’t say anything!” ordered Silk brusquely. ‘‘Go 
back to your room and go to sleep.”’ He led her to the 
door and patted her shoulder paternally. “I shall see you 
again to give you your final instructions,” he continued. 
‘“Remember what you would be now if I hadn’t saved 
you—and don’t fail me!”’ 

Gently he pushed her into the hall and closed the door 
between them. He waited until he heard her door open 
and close again. Then he rubbed his hands together con- 
tentedly and lit a cigarette. 

“Pretty soft!’’ he whispered. “Pretty soft!” A cynical 
smile curled his thin lips. ‘‘Talk Christmas and they all 
grow soft!’ he sneered. ‘“‘Once she starts to spend 
Gray’s money she’ll give me a million before she’ll consent 
to go back toa hall bedroom and eight a week. I[know’em!”’ 

Ten minutes later Silk was ensconced between the 
sheets, sleeping the dreamless sleep of one whose work has 
been well and conscientiously done. 


rr 
AWRENCE GRAY broke a lump of sugar in halves and 
reflectively dropped one of the halves into his coffee 
cup. “‘What a strange thing friendship is, Rountree!” 
he said. “‘Two lives may run in channels that cross each 
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other repeatedly and yet remain as unconnected 
heavily insulated wires. Two other lives may me 
touch for only a moment, as lives go; but in that y 
a chance word calls friendship into being and the q 
of both lives are changed.”’ 

“Quite true,” replied Silk, eying his cigar ash th 
fully. ‘‘Friendship does indeed move in mysterious 
and not the least mysterious thing about it, to my 
thinking, is how acquaintanceship ever has a cha 
ripen into friendship in these days of hustle and eff 
and constant activity.” 

“That,” said Gray, “is one of the great drawh: 
modern civilization. The word friend has come to he 
our most abused words. A resident of a city makes} 
ous acquaintances with whom he may dine, go to ¢] 
and movies, take motor rides, or attend dances. He 
to all of them as his friends, though he has never ta] 
time to sit down beside one of them and search , 
soul. Their friendship may be based on no greate 
than a common liking for Charlie Chaplin and frig 
plant. 

“The life we live to-day doesn’t permit average | 
cement friendships in the solid, substantial manner t] 
fathers and our fathers’ fathers knew. When the 
comes, nowadays, a man may find that he doesn’t ky 
friends well enough to bare his heart to them, or th; 
have so little faith in him that they hesitate to mak 
fices for him. Sometimes I wish that automobiles a 
movies and stenography and fast trains might } 
pended for a year in order that the human race mig 
time to develop its friendships; for without frie 
human sympathy and understanding vanish away 
cornfield’s green after the first frost.” 

Before Silk could formulate an adequate repl; 
waiter materialized from nowhere in particular, as 
have a knack of doing, and adjusted a few dishes pr 
tory to setting Gray’s plate of almonds before him, 

Silk was seized with a fit of coughing. Napkin 
lips, he turned away from the table until it should b 
His position concealed the movement of his left 
toward his waistcoat pocket. He turned back qui 
so quickly that his right elbow came into contact w 
goblet of water. Gray drew back hastily to ave 
deluge. Silk started forward, as though to recall | 
His left hand hovered for the fraction of a second o' 
plate of almonds. Even the waiter would neve 
known that when the hand was withdrawn the nun 
almonds in the plate had been increased by one. 

“What infernal stupidity !’’ exclaimed Silk, as the 
mopped industriously. ‘‘A thousand pardons!” 

“Tt’s nothing!” laughed Gray, hitch 
chair up to the table again. 

His glance fell on the almonds and w 
by them. He leaned forward and seru 
them closely. He selected two from the 
examined both of them, and then crack 
open. He ate the kernel, turned the 
almond over several times, and 
cracked it. 

“Hello! What’s this?” said he, absti 
a pellet of paper from the crushed she 

Silk leaned forward, visibly interest 

‘‘Paper!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Somebo 
been loading your almonds.” 

“How peculiar!’ said Gray, looseni 
unrolling the pellet. He smoothed it | 
the table and stared at it. 

“What is it?’ asked Silk eagerly a 
continued to stare. He leaned overand 
up theslip of paper. ‘“‘‘Zelda Gray,’” ! 
slowly, holding it up to the light, “*Al 
Packing Department, Paradise Valley 
Company, Ellensville, California.’” 

Once more he read it. He turned : 
and scrutinized the back. Then he loo! 


excitedly. 

“Gray,” said he, “‘what was your dau 
name?” 

““My daughter’s name?’’ murmured 
numbly. 


“Yes!” cried Silk, seizing Gray by the 
“Tt was Zelda, wasn’t it? Don’t youse 
this means, man? You’ve found your‘ 
ter! After all these years, Fate or 
dence, or whatever you want to call. 
thrown her straight into your arms! Ma 
is the most wonderful thing I hav 
known!”’ 

Gray rested his elbows on the tab 
bowed his head in his hands. 

“T can’t believe it!” he murmured. 
little daughter Zelda!” 

Silk examined the paper again. 

“She’s earning her living, Gray,” hi 
“Poor kid! Think of what she must 
been through! What a Christmas this i 
to be for her—and for you!” 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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nd the Tattler and had the homelike burnt-oil 
upin. It cost mea little more than my yacht, 
worth it. 

ae back to Paris a few months later I found 
daughter doing their bits as fast as they could 
ja off. Wife had subscribed to the Croix Rouge and 
(de France and was maintaining a couple of cars 
jmerican Ambulance Field Service and had opened 
ir for making surgical dressings; and Dorothy had 
filleul, which, as you probably know, is the French 
mand in this connection meansa soldier who ismore 
one in the world and needs somebody to write him 
sand send him the sort of things that his mother 
ts and girl friends would send him if he had any. 
seems that this filleul of Dorothy’s was the only 
fie mayor of a little town in the north of France 
as occupied from the first jump of the Germans 
re he had everything invested in an automobile 
’ He had just bought and paid for a consignment 
ars, which of course the Germans had nabbed, but 
‘vy he took the loss like a good sport. Pitchforked 
whirlpool as he was, he seemed to find a good deal 
out it until his father was marched up to a wall 
, with the curé and the local justice of the peace. 
t-headed boy had taken a shot at the Germans, 
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Gaston’s Luck Changes 


/THY and Gaston exchanged letters for about six 
ths and he sent her some snapshots of himself. I 
2 youngster’s looks. He was clean as a hound’s 
oo to show the same spirit that was in his 


WMinderstood that Gaston was to spend his first 
absence as our guest, and we were expecting him 
‘to day when his letters stopped coming. Then 
ee it necessary for me to go back home and I 
family with me, and it wasn’t until three 
later that we learned of Gaston’s having been 
(and taken prisoner. But even then they hadn’t 
at by a jugful. He wrote that a piece of shrapnel 
ranged” his neck so that, it gave him a haughty 
“me donne l’air tres fier,” as he put it; from which 
ored that the muscles or vertebre or something 


vt ate it didn’t interfere with his making a break 
y, and putting it over, too, though-he played in 

| < doing it, as some poilu who had soured on Boche 
. ed him through the ankle as he was crawling 
"rench first-line trenches. Even then Gaston 
tha grin. “It’s rotten luck,’ he wrote—or words 
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to that effect. ‘‘If only my neck and my ankle could change 
places! The first is stiff as a dead rat and the second works 
on a universal joint, but the doctor seems to think that he 
can patch me up so that I may be able to get back again.” 

The next that we heard he had been in hospital and had 
two operations—one on his neck, which was highly suc- 
cessful, and the other on his ankle, which was not. This 
was the first letter in which he showed any sign of dis- 
couragement, and even that was cheerful, considering what 
the poor boy had been through. But about this time 
Gaston’s luck changed, thanks to his having as sweet a 
little godmother as Dorothy. She nailed me in my lair and 
convinced me that wealth was not everything and that I 
could never enjoy it right until I had a private secretary 
who could look after my French correspondence and lend 
a hand in helping to straighten out a lot of French business 
that sometimes puzzled us. 

So I caved in and wrote to Gaston, offering him the job, 
and inclosed a check, little thinking all that was going to 
come of it. And then Gaston came himself to show me. 

This was in August, 1917, the beginning of the fourth 
year of the war and the fifth month of our part of it. All 
good Americans had accepted the situation loyally and 
with good cheer and stood prepared to support the Allied 
cause by making personal sacrifices. A very considerable 
proportion were already making them, especially our fight- 
ing men and their families. A great many were making a 
virtue of necessity, and still others, like myself, giving 
freely from their plenty, partly through patriotism and the 
sense of civic duty, partly through the moral pressure 
brought to bear, and because doing what they considered 
to be their reasonable share brought the agreeable self- 
consciousness of duty performed. Very few yachts were 
in commission as pleasure craft and most people of 
moderate circumstances rather welcomed a good excuse 
for the curtailment of luxuries. We were all complacently 
pleased at the consolidarity with which our Government 
and the people behind it were rising to the situation, and 
secretly proud of the way in which we were stretching our 
legs preparatory to rising in the might of our millions of 
men and billions of dollars. 

Meantime we were pleased to note that Haig was buck- 
ing the line for a touchdown on German soil and Petain 
strengthening his pounding interference, while Cadorna 
with his wonderful Alpini was hopping from peak to peak 
and enfilading passes and ravines through which it was 
impossible to conceive that the enemy could dream of 
forcing its way. The Italians, to be sure, had warned the 
Allies that their end was getting weak in the matter of 
munitions, but these would be forthcoming by and by, 
once we got really going. Meantime “Attaboy, you’re 
doing fine!’’ to Haig; ‘Go to it, Jacques, you got ’em 
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on therun! You’re all 
right! Pershing’s right 
behind you!” And to 
Cadorna: ‘Bravo, old 
scout, we’re with you 
in spirit. Just wait till 
we get a few ships and 
things and we'll pass 
you the macaroni!” 
Then a few pageants 
and parades and bands 
and flags. Flags and 
flags and flags. 

Upon my soul, I’d be 
willing to make a fat 
bet that there were 
more national ensigns 
flying in New York City 
alone than on the 
whole of the Western 
Front. If a man felt 
that maybe he wasn’t 
quite up to the scratch 
or ought to enlist or had 
been a bit of a pacifist or 
had a name that ended 

1 “heim” or “‘stein’’ 
or “hoff ’’ or “ “berg,” he 
bought another flag and 
hung it out and left it 
hanging out all night, 
which no fort or man- 
of-war would have the 
galltodo. It made him 
feel a little better about 
himself—and more 
solid withtheneighbors. 

But however incon- 
sistent the propaganda 
for recruiting men and 
money, the right spirit was there and we were proud of it 
and hoped that the echoes of our national whole-heartedness 
would reach over there and cheer the boys up. At last 
we were at war, and as thoroughly awake to the crisis as 
a man reading his morning paper in bed and heartily 
indorsing the vigorous call to arms therein contained. We 
knew that our Government was driving ahead as hard as 
it could, and we were proud of it and of our determination 
to support it staunchly—when the time came. 


More Pride Than Imagination 


T WAS therefore with a pleased anticipation of the 

encouraging effect which our nation-wide movement of 
preparation was bound to have on a soldier of France that I 
got into my big touring car and went down to the wharf to 
meet Gaston on learning that the Rochambeau was leaving 
quarantine. My wife and daughter were at our country 
place near Greenwich, but were coming in that morning, 
and I had said that we would meet them for luncheon at 
Sherry’s if the ship docked in time. I was glad to show my 
prospective secretary this attention, and looked forward 
with a considerable amount of pleasure to making his 
acquaintance. Aside from having my full share of Amer- 
ican hospitality, I was proud of what I had to show this 
plucky Frenchman, who had been through the mill and 
had suffered life in the trenches, more than a year as a 
prisoner of war, two crippling wounds, the murder of his 
father and the entire loss of his little fortune—with the 
fortitude shown in his letters. I was proud of my country 
and what we were doing; proud of my own part in it; 
proud of my wife and beautiful eighteen-year-old daughter; 
of my handsome country place with its elaborate model 
farm which we had reason to hope might some day prove 
self-supporting. 

Looking back from no great distance I can see that I was 
just a darned old fool of a wealthy manufacturer who had 
suddenly got about four times richer on account of the war 
and therefore disposed to regard it and its instigators with 
a certain amount of leniency. No son or brother of mine 
was serving with the colors, with a fifty-fifty chance of get- 
ting shot to pieces. Only a younger brother of my wife— 
and I hoped that it would make a man of him! Like a 
good many others who had no one dear to them going to 
the Front, I lacked the imagination to realize just what 
such a sacrifice meant; in fact I knew a good many people 
who did have dear ones preparing to go to the Front and 
who did not themselves appear to realize what it meant. 
There seemed a sort of vague universal feeling that the 
war was the devil of a long way off and being fought out 
by the European nations—whose affair it really was, when 
you came right down to brass tacks—and that though we 
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were cheerfully willing to back the Allies in the matter of 
food and money and ships and munitions and even men, 
after all we hadn’t really been made to reach for our guns, 
so far as any danger to our country was concerned; and it 
seemed as if they ought to bear that in mind and remember 
that our boys were in a way their guests. 

Of course nobody but a born fool could have doped it 
out this way if he had sat down to think. But we didn’t 
want to sit down and think. We preferred to take it for 
granted that it was going to work out all right somehow 
and that our lads would tear the enemy to pieces for a little 
while and then it would be all over and they’d come rolling 
home across the ocean and we’d have the very deuce of a 
time and drink up all the ice-cream soda in the old town. 
Loving wives, doting mothers, devoted sisters and adoring 
sweethearts whirled the boys into khaki with tears of pride 
and joy. There was dread for the future, of course, but 
that was vague and distant. It wasn’t as if the front-line 
trenches had been at Bridgeport. If it had, the women 
would have given their men as the French women did— 
bravely but with white, strained faces and tortured eyes. 
And when they had gone they’d have turned to and dug 
the slackers out of their holes, and a pacifist would have 
been as hard to find as an angleworm in a chicken run. 

But the war was so far away and everything going on 
so nicely and they were having such pleasant weather for 
their fighting and giving our boys such a cordial welcome 
over there that everybody was enthusiastic, even though 
anxious. We were all making momentous history and I 
was helping and very pleased and proud to welcome an 
ally who had also helped. War looked to me like a lot of 
flags and signs and big crates of munitions rolling out of 
my three plants and big round dollars rolling in—and here 
I was going down to the wharf proud of what I had to show 
of our war exhibit to a man who had seen the grim business 
as the massacre and demolition and horror which it is. 

When I arrived, the ship already had her nose in the slip 
and a bunch of little tugs with their pug noses against her 
flank were powwowing stubbornly as they straightened 
her out against the slue of the flood tide. Even at a con- 
siderable distance I located Gaston as the center of a lively 
group of passengers for whom he appeared to be the hot 
favorite aboard. A few minutes later the ship was docked 
and Gaston came across the gangplank and I would not 


WENT back to Pase Thomas at the 

factory, frothing at the mouth. 

“You know what the gameis? Do 
you know what that crook is trying to 
do?” I said when I got him off by himself where 
those two McAdams—those spies of Billings’ — 
couldn’t overhear us. 

“No. What?” said Pasc, sitting staring, with 
his long hands hanging on his knees. 

“He wanted me to go in with him, and freeze 
you out.” 

“You don’t mean that!” said Pase. 

“‘T’ll show you what he did,” said I. And 
I told him just exactly what the scheme 
was. The further I got with it the stiller he sat, 
looking off. 

“Do you see it now?” I said when I got 
through. 

“T don’t know as I do,” he said, coming back 
to earth for a minute. 

“Why not? It’s as plain as the nose on your 
face,’ Itoldhim. “He gets his line on the busi- 
ness—and sees there’s a fortune in it. Then he 
gets these two fellows, these two sneaks, these 
slink-eyed Scotchmen, into the factory. And 
the minute he thinks he knows it—he’s got it 
learned enough—out comes that long white hand 
and grabs it.” 

“He didn’t want you to get out,” said Pasce. 

“‘No. He needed me for the present. He 
hasn’t got the selling end learned yet,” said I. 
‘But he’ll get me some way, when he’s ready— 
or he thinks he can, anyway—by sitting back and 
cooking up some other crooked trick, and spring- 
ing it on me when the time comes.” 

“T don’t know about that either,’ said Pasc, 
talking lower and lower, the louder I talked. 

“Well, Ido,” Isaid; ‘it’s you go now, and next me, and 
then he gets it all. That’s the program. We all go out 
one by one till he gets it. 

“Oh, no,” I said. “‘No! I can see through a millstone. 
He thinks he’s got us now where the hair’s short, where we 
don’t dare to fight: But there’s where he fools himself. 
He’s going to have the warmest fight he ever had yet, 
before he gets this; he’s going to hear from a? 


have needed the snapshots he had sent Dorothy or his 
slight limp to have known him. 

For this war has done something to the faces of the men 
who have borne the brunt of it. An entirely new physiog- 
nomy has come into being—one that might be called the 
war face. All persons who have been in Europe since the 
fighting began must have noticed it. The expression of 
the features is unmistakable. It is not precisely a sternness 
or harshness or melancholy or anything of that sort, but a 
peculiar rigidity of the features and somber look in the eyes 
when the face is in repose. It is set like a seal upon those 
who have gazed upon terrific things and is rather like a 
mask drawn over the face, as if the mind back of it had 
learned how to hide its feelings behind a bomb-proof 
camouflage. 

But Gaston whipped this off and smiled on catching 
sight of me, and you would have thought from his buoyant 
and grateful manner that the President himself had come 
down to meet him. He was better looking than his pic- 
tures, a little above medium size, strongly built, with a 
square bony frame, good, straight, clean-cut features, lean 
cheeks and a pair of steady dark-blue eyes. Most of the 
time they were twinkling and brimming with high spirits, 
but let him grow thoughtful and contemplative for a 
moment and that war mask slipped on again unconsciously. 

About everybody aboard the ship came up to say 
good-by to him, and most of them called him Gaston, not 
patronizingly but with a note of real affection and as if 
proud of the familiarity. A little later, when we were in the 
car, 1 commented on this and said that if he didn’t mind I’d 
call him Gaston myself at which he seemed tremendously 
pleased. 

Of course Gaston made a great hit with my wife and 
Dorothy, though I could guess that Dorothy was a bit 
disappointed at not finding him in uniform. But he didn’t 
need it. Anybody could spot him for what he was. An 
elderly Frenchman sitting at the table next ours caught 
sight of the little ribbon in Gaston’s buttonhole and bowed, 
Gaston of course returning the salute. Dorothy was all 


curiosity and wanted to know right off what the decoration 
was and how he had won it. 
a little embarrassed. 

“Oh, we all get them, mademoiselle,’’ said he. ‘‘ At least 
those of us who are lucky enough to be under the eyes of an 


Gaston shrugged and seemed 
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“AU Right,’’ Said Polly. ‘‘Maybe You Won't Say That Some Day —if You 


Keep Going All Night and All Day Too’’ 


And all at once I looked up and I realized Pase wasn’t 
paying the slightest attention to me; just sat looking off. 

““What’s the matter with you?” I said, stopping short. 
‘Are you sick—or what?” 

“No,” he said, starting up and catching himself, and 
coming back to earth again. 

“What does ail you then? Ain’t you interested? 
What are you thinking of—staring ‘off like that?” 


officer during the attack—and come out of it ali 
course there are a great many more dead soldiers ¢} 
ones who deserve it, and there are a great many 
who do not get what they deserve because nob 
to be looking. But that is the fortune of war.” 
We drovestraight out to our country place afterlyn 
and during the ride Dorothy did most of the t; 
though I could see that Gaston’s eyes were busy, 
naturally mighty interested to know what his first jy 
sions of us were and sort of tried to draw him oy 
dinner that evening, but without much result. . ou 
“It is all so wonderful monsieur, that I am ; 
dazed,” said he. “If you do not mind I should rath 
until I have seen a little more before trying to « 
myself.” And then with true French politeness hy 
on to say how touched he was at our great kindne: 
poor poilu and a lot of that sort of stuff, so I shi 
something else. * 
“Well, Gaston,” said I, ‘‘you’ll have a good cha 
form some impressions during the next week or ter 
I’ve got to make a run out to Chicago via Buffa 
Niagara Falls, where we get a good deal of our stuff: 
plant. I want you to go with me, and I’ll promise 
bother you for any opinions until we get back. Thee 
are we'll swing back through Washington, as I’ve got 
our Secretary of War and I want to have a little tal 
Hoover about a food scheme I’ve doped out—som 
to help the small farmer and cut down the ar of 
so that a lot of us who like our three square meals 
can manage to get ’em and yet feel that we are doi 
bit on the food proposition What’s the matt 
‘ 


boy?”’ 
Now I’ve explained already, in my clumsy way « 
ting things, how the minute Gaston stopped to tl 
listen that war face I’ve tried to describe changed tl 
of him. He was wearing it now, but at my last w 
seemed to lift a little, as if it wasn’t on quite straig 
“Just that expression, monsieur.’’ He smileda 
a little gesture with both hands. ‘“‘Doing ou 
That is what the English were so pleased to say— 
beginning of the war. Pardon, m’sieur.” + 
“T get you, Gaston,” I interrupted. ‘ You're righ 
a darn poor slogan, I’ll admit. The days when folks 
(Continued on Page 30) a 
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“T think,” said Pasc finally, ¢ 
his throat —‘‘I think he’s right’ 
“Right!” said I, going up ir 
air. ““Who? Proctor Billings? 
do you mean? Oh, I see. You mean he’s got it 1 
out right—that we can’t get away from him an 
Well, if ——” x 
“No,” said Pase. ‘That ain’t what I mean.” — 
“What is it, then? What do you?” s 
“No,” he said, talking slow. ‘I think he’s right- 
the whole thing.” 
“Right!” I yelled. : 
“T’ve got to get out. But you’ll stay.” u 
“Get out!’ I yelled again. “You! Well—I gue 
And he can’t force you out, either! You get out,” 
“of the company? Why?” - 
“T believe it will be the only sensible thing to dc 
not fitted for it, just as he says.” ye. 
“‘Sensible!”’ I said, watching him close—to see W 
he was crazy or I was. ‘Fitted! What do you m 
that? Who’s to be the judge of that—a m 
Proctor Billings, who’s walked through 
chine shop three times with chamois giove 
‘“‘He’s right,” said Pase again. 
“He’s nothing of the kind,” I came 
“What are you talking about?” * 
“But it’s more than that,’ said Pase, 
along in a kind of level voice. v 
“More?” said I. ‘What does that 
“Tt means,” he said, “‘it’s happened jus 
for me. Almost providential.” 3 
And I sat there, watching him, with m 
hanging out on my cheeks. “The fact is 
Pase, ‘‘I’ve got to quit anyhow!” 
oe Quit ! ” 
“T ain’t been very well all the sprin 
“Those headaches?” B 
“Yes. There hasn’t been a day for the last three 
I haven’t had one of those condemned things splitti 
head open. And now lately the doctor’s been givi 
warning I’ve-got to quit.” 
“Why didn’t you tell me about it?” I asked 
“Oh, I don’t know,” said Pase, looking off. _ 
good would it do? We couldn’t either of us stop, 4 
we were fixed. Though occasionally,” he said, “ 


kf and go home, when you were away, and leave 


bily so,” said Pasc. 
4¢]a we sat still a minute. It was an awful thump 


ctor.” 

. 2 said I’d got to quit or there’d betrouble. There 
yx. But not so dangerous if I quit right away.’ 
sat still a minute 
ang that soak in. I 
yave it. I couldn’t 
alf believe it. 

t believe it’s any- 
how,” I said, “but 
stomach. I know 
jience. I can always 
a to that.” 


» pretty positive about it?” I asked him. 
, 


aches that I have, so 
} says,’’ Pasc told me, 
4 is? ” 

serves. Nerves ex- 
jisaid Pase. ‘‘But that 
y.heory of it either. I 
an go back further 
” 


vat?” said I. 
aalf the folks, nowa- 


s that?” 

” said Pase, smiling 
quick smile again. 
j. I ain’t geared up for 
cf thing—this last year 
_?sgot going toomany 
‘is a minute for me— 
t] way it did with that 
1d her bookkeeping.” 
1 bea fool, Pase,” said 
niring yourself to her.”’ 
ran it. We’ve got 
dp too fast lately for 
ings, I believe. You 
1 it, maybe; I thought 
he said, looking at 
vious way sick folks look at well ones. 
yu don’t mind it at all, do you?”’ 

yl told him. “It’s meat and drink for me. I can 
ey giveme. And I believe myself there’s some- 
| the matter with you, besides work, if the truth 
| You’re naturally tough. I still believe there’s 
else behind, in spite of what your doctor says.” 


*But f 


ie there is,”’ said Pasc, opening up one of those 
Jins of his again. “‘ Maybe Zetta’s gotitright. She 
(ims the trouble with me is carburetor on the brain. 
iis my trouble, too, in a way,” he said; “and 
\s been, from a boy—getting thinking, some idea 
round in my head. It sounds like a dumb idiot 
‘nother man tell it, but I get an idea on my mind, 
:’t shake it off. It comes in and takes possession 
ind I can do nothing at all after that but sit 
ete: And it’s worse of course when you’re 
' Your brain gets loose then; you lose control of 
goes following the thing round like a hound. Like 
nd,” he said, ‘‘you have to go home and leave at 
fall. And sometimes—waking up—you hear him 
owing, tireder and tireder, all night along. Nights 
orst,”’ he said, pushing his long brown stringy hair 
a his old wrinkled forehead. 

ss I’m no different,’ he went along, thinking, 
lot of folks in our line—round machine shops— 
out improvements. You see them all over. You 
them as far as you can see. Only I struck this 
it went so well it kept me jumping nights and 
1, And nights and days are too much for me.” 
yu think you’ve got to go,” said I, after quite a 
inking it over. 


"Tsaid. “I can’t get used to it!” 
tood at the window. 

t,” said Pasc. 

ays sort of felt we’d keep going along together— 
I said after awhile. 

dI, Bill,” he answered me. 
e both stayed still for a minute or two. I stood 
‘out the window at a couple of dogs, and a comic- 
‘ger on a billboard across the road. 

thing was our baby, Pasc,” I said to him—when 
tI wanted to. ‘We fathered it and mothered it, 
Pp pans and lugged it round, and sweat blood and 
Wer it.’ 

ow it,” said he. 


j 


And I got 


And we shut up again. I looked round for a second. 
He sat there hunched up, with his long hands and wrists 
hanging down, and those pale-blue eyes staring off, forty 
miles in back of nowhere. 


“But I guess there’s no getting round it now,” he said: 


finally; ‘I guess it’s got to be. I’ve got to go off and get 
built up again. 

“T’ve got to get rid of this thing gnawing in my head— 
or get it worked out. Somebody’s got to work it out!’”’ he 
said, sitting up a little, and clamping those far-off, absent- 
minded eyes back on mine again. ‘Before long, some- 
body’s got to work out a carburetor on an entirely different 
principle from now, with the grade of gasoline going down 
the way it is—if we’re going to keep going on.” 


“Laugh if You Want To,’’ I Told Them. ‘‘Go On! I Might Have My Million Some Day, at That’’ 


I had to smile to hear him—after he’d just been saying 
he’d have to give it all up. 

““Keep going on,’ I said. “‘What do you care? You 
got yours. You ain’t responsible for keeping the world 
going on, are you?”’ 

“No,” he said, staring back, ‘I don’t suppose I am, 
more than anybody else. But I have to just the same— 
keep going on with it, like the rest of the folks, whether I 
want to or not. And with this thing now—this carburetor 
thing I’ve got on my mind—I guess I’m about like the 
fellow when that old Thirteen-Fourteen Puzzle was going; 
the one they said locked himself up in a room fighting it, 
and told them if he didn’t come out alive with the answer 
they could bury them both together. But I’m on the right 
track now, I believe,” he said, brightening up a little. 
“‘T’m on an idea now that’s a hundred per cent better than 
anything they’ve got yet.” 

I had all I could do to keep from laughing. 

“No,” he went along, not noticing me. “I’ve got a 
queer job for the rest of my life, apparently. I’ve got to 
go off and get my health back; and fight this thing on my 
brain. I’ll have all the money I’ll need, apparently—and 
more too, if what you say is true.” 

“You’re a funny duck that way, ain’t you?” I said to 
him. ‘‘You never did care a whole lot for money.” 

“No, I never was very ambitious that way, I guess,” 
he told me. 

“You’re just the opposite from me,” said I. 

“T don’t know but what I am.” 

“Just the opposite,’ I told him. ‘I’m out for the coin, 
with the rest of them. I’m out for the almighty dollar. 
They can talk about the evils of it, and all that, and how 
they’d go without it; but I notice there’s none of them 
ever refuse it when it comes their way. It may be an evil, 
but no man ever got heart disease yet trying to run away 
from it. 

“And if you’re out, Pasc,” said I—“‘if you think you’ve 
got to be—it puts a little different look on this business for 
me. In the past, working it together, it’s been a kind of 
pet and hobby with me—a kind of part of us. Our own 
business! But now, with you out and me going on with 
Proctor Billings, it’s all changed to me. It’s dog eat dog. 
From this time on I’m out for the spondulics—for all there 
is in it. I’m out for big money! To hell with the busi- 
ness—except for what you can turn it into! I’ll work this 
thing like Billings and the rest of them—on the basis of 
the multiplication table—no favors asked or given. 
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“Tf that’s the game,’’ I said—‘‘and I guess it is—I can 
play it with the next one. Let him try on some of his 
tricks. Let him try to flip me out!” 

“T don’t think he will,’”’ said Pase. 
has any idea of it.” 

“Well if he has,” I said, “let him. I’m nobody’s fool. 
I can watch and keep my mouth shut, myself, if I have 
to—watch his tricks, and get on to him. And on the other 
hand, if I do keep in with him, as you claim, I’ll have the 
best schoolmaster in this money business in this part of the 
country.” 

“Tf you don’t get fighting him,” said Pasc, grinning. 

“Don’t you fret about me,” saidI. “I can stop fighting, 
when I have to—when I think there’s something in it. 
And I think there will be this 
time. I’m going to sit round 
and watch his tricks,’’ I said, 
making up my mind right there, 
“and learn that game of his. 
Stay right with him every- 
where—in this business, and 
outside—if I can workit. Watch 
Billings running that money ma- 
chine of his. It’ll comein handy 
to me, not only squeezing the 
most I can out of this thing of 
ours, but there ought to be 
something else, every now and 
then, on the side, if you only 
have sense enough to see it and 
pick it up, that would help fat 
up your bank account—if a 
man keeps his eyes open.” 

“You'll get to be a terribly 
tricky man, Bill, I don’t doubt,” 
said Pasc, looking at me with 
that faint old leathery smile 
he had sometimes, round his 
mouth. 

“That’s allright,” I told him. 
“But I know, and you know, 
there is just such a thing; that 
those fellows with the money, 
like Proctor Billings, have got 
a system for grabbing every- 
thing and turning it into money; 
a regular machine for turning 
money out—just as sure as 
we’ve got a machine shop here, 
you might say, for turning out 
speed. And they’ve got their 
methods, just like any other trade. And it won’t do me 
any harm to sit down and watch them do it—see how 
a man like Proctor Billings manipulates it, to turn out a 
million or so every year or two—out of nothing!”’ 

“You mean to say,” said Pase, thinking of something 
else all the time, “‘that he thought that share of mine in the 
business might be worth three hundred thousand dollars, 
when everything gets started, at seven per cent interest?’’ 

“‘T can’t tell you what he thinks,” said I. ‘‘But I do. 
I’m sure of it now. You'll be sure of that much in a year 
or two—if he’ll put himself and his money right behind it 
now.” 

“Tt don’t seem true, exactly,’ said Pase, looking off. 
“Tt don’t seem possible. But I’ll be glad for one thing, 
anyhow—it’ll give Zetta a chance to amuse herself finally. 
It will pay her back a little for having a half invalid on her 
hands. Get het out of housework, and the movies for 
amusements,” he said, going on—‘‘give her some money 
to spend dressing herself; and let her move round and 
have some lively times, the way lively good-looking women 
of her age want to. And do, when they ain’t hitched up to 
an old cripple like me, with a case of carburetor on the 
brain!”’ 

“Oh, shut up. Don’t be a fool!” I told him. 


“T don’t think he 


’ 


XV 


ELL, I was president of that new corporation, the 

Hoodlum Motorcycle Company, and Proctor Bil- 
lings was treasurer, just as he planned it. I was protected 
in my rights by an agreement; but he was to have a kind 
of general veto control—as long as his money was financing 
it. But not a minute longer! 

“There are two main things,” he said to me, after we 
had it fixed, ‘‘as I analyze it. The first is to speed every- 
thing up—speed up and rush out the goods for the de- 
mand—while it’s on. That’s your end.” 

“You watch me jam it!” I told him. 

“And the second thing is to get the money to carry it, 
and to get that new factory up. And that’s my province.” 

“Tt works out well, don’t it,’’ said I, ‘‘when you come 
to divide it up. We two ought to knock the tar out of that 
proposition.” 

“‘T hope so,”’ he said. 

“‘T know so,” I told him. I was feeling good, to see it 
going the way it was; and I was getting on a little better 
now, more friendly. I’d have been friendly with the devil 
himself, making so much money as we two were together. 
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“And so far as keeping down costs goes, and all that 
detail work,”’ said Billings, ‘‘I don’t think we can do better 
than those two Scotchmen, those two McAdams—that is if 
you have no objections.”’ 

“Objections, no!’ I told him. ‘‘They don’t trouble me 
any. Let them burrow, I don’t believe you could beat 
them for that business.” 

I didn’t care much about seeing them round—those 
two silent hangdog things, slipping to and fro about the 
place. But I knew enough to know they knew their busi- 
ness—under Proctor Billings’ direction. Queer things— 
tougher than bull beef; work all day and all night, and 
keep their mouths shut—like Indians on a longrun. They 
liked the game for the game’s sake, I could see, watching 
them—besides the money. They worked together—one 
holding down a cent, while the other one skinned it. 

’ So we started out on that new arrangement— Pase out 
of the management practically, except for a consultation 
now and then, and what improvements he worked out; 
keeping his own hours, dropping in when he felt like it and 
the doctor said he might. And Billings and I went out 
after business—I after the trade, and he after the finances. 

He knew his line, I had to hand it to him—jollying him, 
when I got to know him better, at the twists and turns he 
took in the money end of the thing as we got along. 

“You’re a past master at it,’”’ [told him. “I can see that. 
Your old man put you on the ropes before you were out of 
skirts. You were wise on this money business long before 
he put you into this banking machine of his.’ 

I used to get right after him after a while. 

“Oh, I’m on to you,” I used to say. ‘‘ Your old man 
turned out the money here in this bank in a regular 
machine—just the same as we turn out motorcycles or old 
Allen turns out bicycle spokes. And he handed over his 
trade to you. But I serve you notice right now,” I told 
him: “I’m watching you all the time, to learn your tricks— 
to see what your plant is and how you run it—just the 
same as you watched us. I’m going to learn before I get 
through, how one of these money machines is put together 
and operated. How you smooth-handed boys go to work 
to get the dollars, without ever having to soil your fingers.” 

It made him squirm some—I could see that, when I got 
aiter him that way. But what did I care? I was just as 
good as he was. And I knew, anyhow, he’d take most 
anything from a man whom he was making so much money 
with as we were together. 

I don’t know as there’s much to say about that next 
year, except that everything went our way, and we doubled 
up the business again. I don’t know as I could remember 
anything particular if it had happened. We were too busy 
to remember anything but that one main idea—the busi- 
ness always jumping up faster and faster; and we people 
in the plant rushing round like crazy men, getting up at six 
o’clock and getting to bed at midnight, tearing the days and 
nights to pieces, trying to keep up with our new business. 

“You'll kill yourself,” said Polly. She was all the time 
kicking about it. 

“Kill myself, nothing!” I said. ‘‘The more work like 
this they feed me, the better I like it. I can tear it up, and 
ask for more. All I wish is that the day was 
a hundred and twenty-four hours long in- 
stead of what it is.” 

“All right,” said Polly. ‘“‘Have it your 
own way. Maybe you won’t say that some 
day—if you keep going all night and all day 
too. 

““You’re human, like the rest of us, if you 
don’t think so. Your digestion’s all out of 
kilter now, and you know it. 

“Wh-why wouldn’t it be,” she’d say, 
getting excited and stammering—‘“‘sit-sitting 
round the restaurants with those men in all 
that tobacco smoke, eating all that heavy, 
greasy food!’ 

“Oh, go hire a hall, Pol,’ I told her. “I 
know what I’m about. Gotosleep! You’re 
getting so you croak like a tree toad in a 
summer dry spell—all night long.” 

But I was showing considerable speed, at 
that. A weaker man than I was wouldn’t 
have stood it—rushing round keeping the 
plant keyed up to the last notch; getting that 
new factory started, and the extra stuff bought 
for it. And when I wasn’t there I was going 
jamming round the country, getting new 
agencies established, sleeping on Pullmans 
and eating most anything, most any time, 
taking out the trade, getting them satisfied 
and friendly. 

“‘Tt’s lucky God gave me two men’s appe- 
tite—in this business!’’ I used to tell them. 
“Half my value to the company’s my eating ability 
with their customers.” 

‘‘How about a drink, Bill—now and then?” said the 
fellow I was talking to. 

“You never saw me yet,” 
I turned a hair.” 

“No, Bill, you’re a wonder!”’ said he. 


I said, heating up, “when 
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I guess that was right. I guess if I hadn’t been extra 
husky I never could have stood it. Nor if that thing 
hadn’t been going our way so strong. You can always 
manage to get out of bed in the morning and go at. it 


‘again if you know you’re making money enough. And 


we were making enough in that company now to make a 
dead man get up and hustle. By the end of that year 
there was no question about it—we were going to be 
rich out of it. 

Pasc Thomas didn’t seem to be improved so very much 
after he got out of the management. There was nothing 
new; just his nerves, just his sleeplessness—his mind still 
out of his control, chasing round after carburetors and 
valves or some other hundred per cent improvements on 
the motor. He wasn’t any better that summer, and Zetta 
finally came to me with an idea about it. She’d got so she 
talked pretty free to me—about everything. 

“T kind of believe I’d like to take him out to the West,” 
she said. ‘‘Go to Yellowstone Park and the Rocky Moun- 
tains; and then go down, maybe, and spend the fall and 
winter in Los Angeles—if you can fix it. Give hima change 
of air, and a change of mind; give him a chance to see the 
country, and turn his ideas in a new direction. 

“And I’m speaking once for him and twice for myself, 
I guess,”’ said Zetta, “‘saying it. I wouldn’t mind getting 
out and seeing the country a little myself. I certainly 
am sick of this town. It’s full of dead ones. From all I 
can see, all the women round where we live want to do is to 
read the family history, and turn up their noses at any- 
body that’s shown any signs of life since 1642.” 

Her face got kind of red and flushed, talking about it. 

“So I believe I’d like to do it,” she said, “‘both for his 
sake and mine, if you can fix it for us to let Pase get away 
from the factory entirely.” 

“‘T can do better than that, I believe, now,” I told her. 
And I took it up with Billings. 

“Yes,” he said, thinking and looking down. ‘I think 
we're in a position to do it now. I think there is no reason 
why we shouldn’t cut off his salary now, and start paying 
him his dividends on that preferred stock.” 

*Tt’s making it twice over.” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ Five times.’’ 

And so we started in on the preferred dividends. 

““You’ve got to score that up to Billings’ credit, any- 
how,” said Zetta, tickled to death with the thought of 
getting loose, traveling. 

“Yes,’’ Isaid. But I could see, too, that there was some- 
thing back of it; that Billings figured it was good policy 
to have the preferred paying dividends. 
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They Worked Together — One Holding Down a Cent, While 


the Other One Skinned It 
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December ; 


I remember that night before Pase and his wif 
off for the West, and the dinner party Polly anc 
them up at our house—the four of us together, j in. 
house. We’d moved then, just lately, into our 
Bellevue Terrace. We made it a kind of annj 
that other time—that first time they came to 9 
house—our house on Collins Street, just before tha 
Day race that started us going. 

“Tt seems good, don’t it,” said Pase—“‘just ug 
gether again?” 

“Tt certainly does,’ said Polly. 

“Tt don’t seem possible,” said Zetta, lookiiia at 
that kind of fixed stare she’d got in her eyes, sin 
poor health—‘“‘all that’s happened! 

“But it is,” she said, breaking off her stare and 
louder. ‘‘That’s the main thing.” And she laug} 
loud, nervous laugh of hers. “‘ That’s the main thing 
got it now! We’ve got the wherewithal—and we ¢ 
Eh, Pase?”’ 

She looked handsomer than ever that night, ¢ 
dressed up to kill—in one of those flame-colored 
she used to wear, after that, evenings. 

“Wh, Pase?”’ she said, calling across the table to. 

He opened up that quick smile of his—and sh 
again without talking. 

“You old crank, you poor old rooster, you!” shi 
him. “You never could learn to enjoy yourself, 
lived to be a thousand years old! Could you?” 8 
and threw a kiss at him. 

“You know what he’s doing now?” she asked me. 
gone back, and working on that darned carbureto 
Started up again, just as we began packing yy 
away.” 

“T just had this idea,” said Pasc, looking sheey 
thought I’d get down before it slipped me.” | 

“Out comes the old envelope and stub, eh?” IT 
Zetta. | 

“Yep!” she told me. 
cent better this time!” 

“You bet,’’ said I—“‘always!”’ 

“But he’s going to cut it out on this trip,” aes 8 
face coming down sober, “‘or I’ll know the reaso 
I’m going to get it off his mind for once—a 
own!” she said. Her voice was getting kind of sh; 
jangly. “‘For one while! That’s what we agreed be 
started. And I’ll see he keeps his agreement.” — 

“Good for you, Zet,’’ I told her. “I bet on you 

“You'd better,” she said. ‘‘ Now let’s talk abou 
thing that’s agreeable. Let’s talk about the money 
going to make.” 

“That sounds good to me,” I said, laughing. 

“How much is it going to be this year, Bill?” sh 
me, looking at me with those devil-may-care black 
hers. ‘‘Your share? A hundred thousand dollars? 

“Not this year,’ I came back at her. “Next! ° 
that one little detail wrong, that’s all.” 

“Otherwise I’m all right?” she said. 

“You're all right all the time—to me!”’ I told] 

“You remember that time,” she said—“‘that oth 
we’re celebrating now—when we all sat together 
old house on Collins Street trying to figure out. 
could possibly pull it out, and get the old H 
started?” 

“And your ring!”’ Polly struck in. 

“You bet I do,” said I. ‘And that remini 
I said, looking over at Polly; and I reached 
dug that diamond ring I had for her out of 
pocket—the biggest stone I could find in 
“That reminds me of something that’s go 
done right now.”’ 

And I got up from the table and got a ch 
dragged it up back of her. 

“Just to show you my memory’s good,’ a 
“Shut your eyes now!” 

And I reached over, while she shut the 
pushed it on her finger. 


“It’s something a hund 


“There!”’ said I, putting it on. “Don’ 
never gave you anything!” 
“Bill!” said Polly, laughing. ‘“That—th 


the right finger. You’ve got it on the enga 
finger.” 

“That’s all right,” I told her. “Any ok 
goes with us, don’t it, Zet?” 

“You bet it does—with you, Bill,” she s2 

“‘ And if Pase says anything, I’ll go to them 
him,” I told her—‘‘right now!” 

And Pasce grinned. 

“Take your hand away, anyway,” said Po 
she can see it.” 

She sat there for a minute, when I did, # 
dark-red color of hers mounting up to her ¢ 

“You’ve knocked me speechless, Bill,” s 
finally, turning it round to look at it. 

“It’s the biggest I could find here in tow! 
I told her. “It’s a quarter of a carat moret 
ring is.” 

“Tt’s a wonder—that’s what it is,” sh 
still staring at it. “Bill, you’re a peach 


rT 


ways were,” she said, flush- 
‘some more. 
Sh,” Isaid. “It’s all right, 
éy’t let my wife know about 


nd the rest of 


i; and pretend- 
tit up close to 
\ ere our chait's 
ogether—and 
‘oked down at 
ae some more. 
tit was great 
Bill—and her, 


¢ Bill,” turn- 


[certainly love 
si. “I never could get 
7 of them, especially 

at! Why, I’d kiss a 
wr less than that, Bill!” 
3 1, looking up at me all 


» i 
» Aa (GKUSe Oy 


C as far as you like,’ said I. And she did—she 
eme—somewhere on the northeast corner of my ear. 
re—that’ll do!” said Pasc, grinning. 

|at’s for remembering,”’ she said to me. 

, 1 don’t forget things like that very often,” I said; 
x know myself.’ 

Imow you don’t,” said Zetta. “But here! I’m 
eing something myself,” she said; and went over 
Citfrom Pase. ‘You can’t guess what I’ve got for 
, ll,” she told me. 

Tit anything like that arrangement you got Polly,” 
ll her, ‘with the lace all over it?” 

Y,” she said, and pulled out a watch charm—a 
Me m, all made up and cast in gold. 

ie had it made for me, exactly right,’”’ she said. 
nisee—that diamond is the headlight!” 

Isa beaut,” saidI. ‘‘It’sa dandy!’”’ And I sat look- 


you like it—really?”’ she said; looking over at my 
“Do you think it’s as good as your Elk’s emblem?” 
'd be silly if he didn’t,” said Polly. 

om that’s right,’’ I said. “I don’t know when 
d anything that struck my fancy so.” 

(in’t, either; it was certainly all right. 

F: all kinds of things,’ I said. ‘‘For a keepsake, for 
tng; or for just the way it’s made up. It’s a model, 
ti—a real model? It’s a Hoodlum, just to the T. 
it what it is. It’s a regular razulah,” I said—‘‘and 
‘vou forget it!” 

Ti glad you think so,” said Zet. 

‘Tsay nothing of the girl that gave it to me,’’ I told 


; 
‘ 


‘ll, we’ll have to be going before long, won’t we, 
” said Pase finally. “Tf we’re going to get everything 
is starting in the morning.’ 


ae 


then we drank a toast or two to them— when they 
ey’d got to go. 

te’s to us!’’ said I. ‘‘Here’s hoping. All we want— 

‘tittle more of it! A long life 4s 

‘dan amusing one,” said Zetta, taking it away from 

Plenty of amusement!” she said, and got up on my 


ul 

Tre’s one,” she said, ‘“‘for all of us! Here’s to the 
‘odlum—long may she pop!”’ And she waved with 

adkerchief. ‘ 

after that they went along home. 

ke good care of yourself,’ I heard Polly telling 
“Come back here all rested. Don’t let that giddy 
ag you round too much and keep you from your 


'danger. Don’t worry!’ said Zet, laughing and 
zher teeth. “It’s carburetor that ails him. That’s 
| breaking up our home.” 

1’t she the wild one when she once gets started?” 
che Polly, talking them over with her, the way you 
"2 your wife, getting ready for bed. 

| solutely lawless,’’ said Polly. 

t just as good hearted as she can stick.” 

8, she is,” said Polly. ‘‘But what she wants most is 
nent. Crazy all the time for something to do!” 

3 funny too,” I said, “with Pase just the other 
'))—especially now he ain’t well. I don’t know as 
ught ever to have married. And yet,” I said, think- 
hey seem to think the world of each other too.” 

{ey do,” said Polly. “That’s the worst of it.’’ 

‘tif he gets tired of her,’’ I said, ‘‘there’s plenty 
have: ther: She certainly. is one good looker. : She 
e and sit on my knee any time she wants to.” 


< 


THE 


“Go as Far as You Like,’’ Said I. And She Did —She Kissed 
Me—Somewhere on the Northeast Corner of My Ear 


“Can she?”’ said Polly. ‘‘We-well, she wouldn’t if she 
had to live with you and knew how cross and ugly you 
were to live with these days. I’m not worrying about any 
woman running off with you especially! All I’m afraid of 
now is, when you get up so ugly as you do when you don’t 
sleep right lately, you’ll go out some morning and b-bite 
some poor child in the street, and have to pay damages 
for it.” 

“Ts that so?” said I, pinching her. 

“Y-yes. And now let’s go to sleep, if you intend to get 
any—or let me—before you’ve got to get up and start in 
on that new factory to-morrow morning. If you don’t 
want to kill yourself you’ll have to get some sleep some- 
time, especially now!” 


XVI 


E WERE just getting the new factory finished that 

time when Pasce and Zet were starting for the Coast, 
and getting into it between times—trying to—without 
stopping filling our orders. And those were certainly some 
strenuous days. It was quitea place—this new one. Proctor 
Billings had built it and leased it to us on a piece of land 
he owned along the railroad, on Thomas Avenue, a new 
street he opened up and named after Pasce. 

I was there all that next day, working my head off get- 
ting things started; and late again at night, going home 
for supper. And going out through the shop to my auto 
I ran into old Tom Powers, coming in on his job for the 
night. It seemed kind of funny to see him there, after 
being in the old place so long—and I stopped and 
talked with him a minute about the new plant. 

“How do you like it, Tom,”’ said I, ‘“‘as far as it’s got?” 

“Tt’s a grand place,” he said. ‘‘You ought to be well 
satisfied with it.’’ 

“Tam,” I told him. ‘It’s some different, eh, from the 
old days when we were starting up in that one floor on 
Elm Street?” 

“Yes,” said Tom. ‘“There’s some change.” 

“But it was a good old shack at that, Tom,” I said. 
“You can try as you like, but you can’t quite forget the 
place you started out in.”’ 

“You can’t; that’s right,’’ he answered me. 

And we stopped a second or two. 

“‘T hear ’em saying,” he went along, ‘“‘Mr. Thomas is 
out now entirely.” 

“Well, no,’ I said. “‘He’s got his stock there yet, Tom, 
but he won’t be very active here again probably.” 

“Well, he’ll have money enough, that’s one thing, 
Tom. ‘Where is he now? What’ll he be doing?”’ 

“He’s gone out West, for his health, to have a little 
rest.” 


” said 


“Aha,” said Tom, wagging his old skull. “‘But he 
won’t rest, just the same.” 

“Why not?” 

“That kind never does,” said the old man. “I know. I 


know myself from experience. When your mind gets 
started on a thing.” 

“You do, Tom, that’s right, ” said I, looking at him. 
“You do, don’t you? How’s your machine? How’s the 
old Miracle coming these days anyhow?” 

“Oh, I can’t complain,’ said Tom. ‘She’s coming 
along. I think I can see now the way to get round that 
one hitch in it.’”’ ~ 

“Good,” said I, patting him on the back. 
moved over into the new place?”’ I asked him. 

“T have.” 
' “Well; I guess you’re right, Tom,” I told him, Failing: 
and thinking about what Zet had said about Pase and his 


“Got her 
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carburetor. .‘‘ You fellows are all 
about.the same. You won’t let up 
until they bury you.” 

“That’s right too,” said Tom. 
And I told-him, in-a-word or 
two, what Pase was 
trying to do with the 
carburetor and the 
higher-speed motor. 

“That’s what they’re 
after,’ said Tom. 

““They’re going faster 
and faster,”’ I told him, 
“especially with those 
aéroplane motors. They 
heat up so, they can’t do 
anything with them.” 

SO YiOu saw sn able 
paper how the. Wright 
boys had sold their flying 
invention to those French- 
men?” said Tom. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“You never thought it 
would amount to much,”’ 
-he said, reminding mé. 

“No,” I answered him, 
“T didn’t. Well,” I said, 
“vour time will be coming 
next, Tom—with the old 
Miracle!’”” And I slapped him on the back and walked 
along. 

He stood there looking down, with his hand by his side, 
leaner and older, and more like an old skeleton than ever. 
I heard him clearing his throat, and then finally he called 
after me. 

“Mr. Morgan,” he said. 

“ec Yep! 17” 

“You hear about my boy?” 

“ec No. ” 

“He just hada bad accidentin one of them racing bowls.” 

“Yes, I did!” I said. ‘‘I lied. I did hear about that. 
Certainly I did!’’ 

I had. But I’d been so busy that time that it had just 
passed out of my mind. I’d heard it a night or two before, 
stopping at the garage for gas—overhearing some of those 
bottle-shaped boys hanging round there talking about it. 

‘“How did it happen?’’ I asked one of them. 

“That Shang Murphy,” he told me, stopping chewing 
gum a minute. ‘‘He’d been laying for him for two years, 
you might say.” f 

“‘T thought they were both riding on the same team— 
for the Rajah people.” ; 

“They were,” he said; “but not lately. That Shang 
got a bad spill a while ago, and they never took him back 
on again; so lately he’s been riding independent, on the 
outside.” 

And he stopped, the way they do—not talking to you till 
you make them go on. 

“Fle was sore,” he told me finally, ‘‘at Chuck especially. 
He thought he got him off the team—and swiped his place 
as their principal rider. Sohehaditinforhim. Healways 
did have, at that, ever since that first race Chuck beat 
him, riding for you.” 

He would know, of course. That’s all they talk about, 
those wise boys in front of the garages—the women going 
by and how fast they can run a car or a motorcycle. And 
more so, naturally, in a town where the factory is. 

“Ts that so?” said I. ‘‘How bad was Chuck hurt?” 


“They say it’s his right hand,’ he told me. ‘“‘A wheel 
got it.” 
“Gad!” Isaid. ‘‘That’s getting to be an awful game— 


those bowls—with the speeds they’re making now. They 
ought to do something to stop it.” 

It all came back to me, of course—what I’d heard 
about it—when old Tom spoke to me. I told him so. 

““How’s he coming out?’ I asked him. 

““Well, he won’t race any more probably,” he told me. 
“ Anyhow, that’s what they said at the hospital.” 

“‘T understand it’s his right hand,’ I said; ‘‘about like 
yours.” 

“Not so bad,” hesaid. “‘But smashed up quite a lot too. 
I don’t know just how much—but so he won’t have the 
strength in it to race on one of those damned things again.”’ 

“How about working—at a trade in a shop?” 

“They tell me he can do it, after a while.” 

“You ought to be glad then,’ I said—‘‘if it’ll get him 
into something regular, out of that devilish racing.” 

“Tam,” said old Tom. ‘‘But his mother is most!” 

‘“What’s he going to do?”’ I asked him. 

“That’s what I was going tc ask you about,” said 
Tom, standing over on his other foot. ‘“‘His mother 
wanted me to ask you if he couldn’t come round and see 
you after he gets out of the hospital.” 

-.Sure!?’ said I. ‘Send him round. If I’ve got anything 
I can give him, he’ll get it. I got him into the thing; I 
ought tobe willing to help to get him out. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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How to Meet the War 


E ARE going to spend nineteen billion dollars— 
roughly, half our normal national income—on war 
this year. 

The fact unduly excites some people. They want to 
start out with an ax and cut right and left. But there is 
nothing in that. We’ve got to economize very drastically 
on the old peace schedule; but we have not got fairly to 
wipe the slate clean as to the old habits of living, spending, 
doing business, and set it all down in new terms. taal) 

The adjustment to war is going forward steadily and, 
on the whole, quite smoothly. Buildings undertaken in a 
hundred and fifty leading cities in October contemplate an 
outlay only half as great as last year. Costs of construction, 
difficulty of getting materials, labor and capital force a 
contraction. Materials, labor and capital that would 
normally have gone into buildings are feeding the war. 

Railroads have unified operation and must unify still 
further, cutting down passenger service, pooling equipment 
and terminals. All that releases a great amount of trans- 
portation service for war purposes. 

The Government controls the distribution of some basic 
materials, like steel and iron; it controls the distribution 
of fuel; it controls transportation by land and sea. It can 
apply pressure to cut down consumption of materials and 
labor in almost any direction. For example, it has cut 
down production of touring cars, thereby diverting mate- 
rials and labor to war purposes. It should never use this 
power to destroy a business, but spread the burden judi- 
ciously round, so that every business may survive. 

By voluntary consent and codperation the use of capi- 
tal—which is as vital to any business as steel or fuel—has 
been put under a war restriction. Private corporations are 
coming into the market with bonds and stock which would 
compete with the Government’s requirements for capital 
to only a small extent. This voluntary restriction might 
well be extended, or organized, by a Government agency— 
say, the Federal Reserve Board—with the duty of passing 
upon all corporate applications for capital that involve 
flotation of bonds or stock in the investment market. 

Pretty largely the means for effecting the adjustment to 
war needs are already in successful operation—and without 
any violent tearing apart of the old business fabric. 


The Individual’s Part 


HE use of steel, iron, copper, fuel and transportation 

is subject to the Government’s controlling hand. The 
national supply of investable capital has been put almost 
exclusively at the service of the Government. Distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs in the larger channels is under Govern- 
ment control. 

The Government has a dam, which it can raise or lower 
at will, across the big streams of production and con- 
sumption. But a hundred million tiny streams are still 
largely under private control. How they are managed 
is almost as important, in the mass, as how the Govern- 
ment operates the big dams. 

Unless twenty-odd million families produce and save 
the best they can the nation will fall immeasurably short 
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of adequately meeting the requirements of war. There 
are slackers and shirkers. Anybody with the price can 
still have beef, bacon and white bread three times a day if 
he is hoggish enough to take food out of the mess kettles of 
men who are fighting for his country. That is what it 
finally comes to! 

There is still the individual obligation to produce and 
save to the best of his ability. Keep the Hoover food card 
in the kitchen and follow it. Save fuel. 

What the war requires of any man not in uniform is a 
slight thing, easily done, involving no hardship and hardly 
a real inconvenience. It involves simply the exercise of 
a rational war-basis economy, which will do him much 
more good than harm. Save exportable food; save coal; 
save money for the war loans. 


Postal Zones 


ARCEL-POST rates are properly based on a zone 

system; the longer the haul, the higher the rate. 
Parcel post carries merchandise, and the carrying charge is 
absorbed in the price of the article. If the carrying charge 
is a few cents more the selling price will be a few cents 
more. 

The producer of merchandise is entitled to the advan- 
tage of his geographical location. They raise potatoes in 
Maine and they raise potatoes in California. The Maine 
grower says: “It isn’t fair to haul potatoes from Cali- 
fornia to Boston as cheaply as from Maine. I am entitled 
to the natural advantage of a shorter haul to that market.” 

Substantially they are just the same potatoes, and it is 
immaterial to the consumer where they come from. 

They raise ideas in Maine and they raise ideas in Cali- 
fornia. They are not the same ideas; and neither Maine 
nor California wants a barrier to the interchange and 
circulation of ideas. The new postal provisions propose 
that, intellectually speaking, the Atlantic Seaboard shall 
subsist upon its own potatoes and the Pacific Coast upon 
its own potatoes. Neither section wants that. 

Purveyors of merchandise want the natural advantage 
of lower carrying charges to the nearest markets. Pur- 
veyors of information and ideas do not want any such 
advantage. Newspapers and periodicals in the West are 
as much opposed to these new sectionalizing postal rates 
as are those of the East. 

There is no analogy between parcel post and second- 
class mail. The reasons for establishing a zone system in 
the one case do not apply to the other. Congress says 
that system is based on cost of the service. But Congress 
does not know what the cost of the service is, and the 
argument would not apply if it did. Hardly an item in its 
budget is based on cost of service. It costs twice as much 
to collect customs revenue in one district as in another, 
but the rates are the same for all districts. 


City Housing 


UR friend Smith has three rooms and a bath, for which, 

unfurnished, he pays four hundred dollars a month. 

Our friend Robinson also has three rooms and a bath, for 
which, unfurnished, he pays thirty-five dollars a month. 

They are in the same city—New York—and about three 
miles apart. 

The house that Robinson lives in is a better example of 
architecture than the one Smith lives in. His apartment 
is about as large and as comfortable, and quite as attrac- 
tive to the eye. But when you step outside you find your- 
self in a mean, dirty street, with narrow, broken, uneven 
sidewalks, bumpy, ruinous granite-block pavement, every- 
where a patched and ragged aspect. There is no bit of 
green in sight, no relief for the eye—a wilderness of dingy 
brick and mortar cut through by shabby streets. 

Leaving Smith’s apartment, you find yourself in a broad, 
beautifully paved avenue, as carefully swept and scrubbed 
as a good housewife’s floor. Trucks and carts that might 
drop litter are not permitted upon it. You look across it 
into a fine park. 

The city, of course, furnishes all those pleasing acces- 
sories of immaculate street and enticing park; but Smith 
pays the landlord a prodigious rent for them. 

The people down Robinson’s way don’t want the city 
to furnish any such accessories for them. They would be 
aghast at the idea of having their streets beautifully paved, 
with clean, shining sidewalks, ornamental lamp-posts, and 
a big lovely park within a minute’s walk. 

They know mighty well that if the city supplied those 
things the landowners would mark up the price of prop- 
erty a thousand per cent and rents would be so high they 
could not live there. 


The Labor Situation 


HE Government has fixed the price of wheat, coal, iron, 

steel and copper. Its Priority Board is saying who 
shall have first call on certain materials and on fuel and 
transportation. 

The reason is that the demand for those things much 
exceeded the supply. If bidders simply pitched in, every 
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fellow for himself, bidding against one another, 
might go to any height, and there was no likeliho 
supplies would go where there was most need of 
the publie good. 

The demand for all those things pretty largely reso 
itself, in the end, into a demand for labor. Thousan¢ 
plants say they are short-handed. Farmers in the ] 
complain that munition factories are draining the farp 
labor, and spring seeding may be restricted because | 
vest hands are not in sight, and many munition faet; 
want more hands than they have. 

Plants are bidding against one another for labor, sc 
what as they might have been bidding against one ano 
for steel and coal if the Government had not interye, 
So an agitation has started for conscription of labor. 
fuel, basic materials and transportation have virtu 
been conscripted. 

Neither will anything come now of the agitation 
a twelve-hour day in industries that have establish 
shorter workday; though that may come later, __ 

Control over materials, fuel and transportation will; 
labor to the more necessary industries. High wages sh 
draw labor of both men and women from idleness or { 
occupations of small usefulness—jobs that minister to | 
ness and display—into more useful industry. Laziness 
display should not now employ labor that may heres 
tively employed. 

But above all, the developed labor supply shouldibel 
at work. That, at present, is more important than 
other aspect of the matter. A strike is a crime against 
country. 


=, 
Me UJ . 


Working for the Government 


IE; YOU think government ownership is a good thing 
labor, ask your postman. Perl 

He will tell you that his salary was fixed ten 
and, though cost of living has greatly increased s 
and workmen in private employment have 
received substantial increases, his employer has t 
cognizance of those facts. 

After having served as a substitute he is put on 
ular force at eight hundred dollars a year, and re 
annual increase of one hundred, if efficient, until h 
twelve hundred a year. The average for the f 
years of substitute and regular service is said to 
eight hundred, dollars a year. a 

The maximum is about twenty-five dollars a 
might be instructive for you to find out where a 
man with a family can live on that amount i in ab D 
the present time. 

There is a bill before Congress to adjust sale 
clerks and letter carriers in first-class and sg 
offices. It proposes a thousand dollars a year fore eG 
in the first grade, and successive promotions—fo ) 
employees—to a maximum of fifteen hundred do a 
sixth grade. It ought to pass. 

The National Association of Letter Carriers, in ; 
convention assembled, adopted a memorial in gs 
this bill. It is an exceedingly modest documen 
throughout in the language of dutiful servants, 
fully appealing”’ for consideration of their claims 

That is the Government employee. For a bre 
trasting picture of the private employee, you 1 
read, almost any day lately, of the union delegate 
into the boss’ office, thumping the table an 
remarking: ‘‘Come across!” 


War Charities 


OME time ago a war-benefit bazaar was h 

York. Receipts were almost eighty thous 
and net proceeds for the war fund about seven 
dollars. Then there was an inves 
dictments, and an ordinance designed to preve 
impositions on the public in the future. 

Like ordinances or police regulations are in ordi 
where. 

A hundred and one agencies appeal forll 
alleviate distress caused by the war. Most o [ 
honest; but some are badly managed, and some a 
up to give jobs to interested persons. No war-bi 
tertainment ought to be permitted without ré 
assurance that the proceeds will go to a useful 
pose—and not to pay salaries and commissions. 

There is always the Red Cross. There is the 4 
There are some other agencies which are know 
pendable and efficiently managed; so that mone 
over to them will really count in lightening the 1 
den of the war. And there are some side shoi 
usefulness, in view of the whole situation, is doub 

Don’t hand out a dollar simply because tht 
wearing a red-white-and-blue sash. In any cas = 
dollar that will be handed out there is crying née 
dollars or fifty. Millions of people are suffering. 

Applicants that cannot make out an impece 
and stand the rigidest investigation ought to be 
aged, = 
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Charles Hanson Towne 


Sir Douglas Haig 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the 
| 
| 


RLES HANSON TOWNE-—at the foot of this column— 
ie he would rather write a poem than eat. He has 
ejeen able to make up his mind whether he prefers 
fi or writing; Nature or human nature. He is gre- 
dj; but he also loves solitude. He never reads best 

except in manuscript. He sees no reason why a 
souldn’t be a perfectly practical person. 

y of the greatest thrills he ever got was when he 
ynan on a train cutting one of his poems from 
ATURDAY EVENING Post. He became so ex- 
daat he ventured to speak to the stranger. 

_, | was just collecting samples of type,’’ the 
answered. 


HE man who broke the 
“unbreakable”’ Hinden- 
burg Line in the recent 
British drive needs no 
introduction, as the 
toastmasters say, to 
an Allied audi- 
ence—nor, it is a 
safe bet, to a Ger- 
man one either. 
The picture in 
the oval of Sir 
Douglas Haig 
and the Presi- 
dent of Portu- 
gal was taken 
at the time 
the latter 
made a visit to 
the Portuguese 
Expeditionary 
ForceinFrance. 
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Harry 
Lauder 


O MANY 
young Amer- 
icans to whom un- 
til recently he was 
~j merely a voice Harry 
Lauder has become a 
R/ real person. With his 
song recitals, given in a 
number of the training 
camps, he has diverted and 
inspired the men who are soon 
to cross the Atlantic to fight for the 
cause for which Harry Lauder’s only son 
died. The picture of Mr. and Mrs. Lauder shown on this page was 
taken in New York at the time of the last suffrage parade. 


BRITISH 
OFFICIAL PHOTO, 


James E. Watson 


ENATOR JAMES E. WATSON, of Indiana, has the unusual 

distinction of having been elected to the House of Representa- 
tives before he was thirty years of 
age. For many years he was Re- 
publican Whip of the House and on [ 
the Ways and Means Committee, 
and last year was elected to the 
Senate. 

Although a speaker of force and 
brilliancy, he has during a ten 
months’ session of Congress main- 
tained a Sphinx-like silence, and 
- . is known in Washington as a Sen- 
ator who works seriously at the 
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job rather than as a speaker. The snapshot 
below shows him at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, with his son, who is an officer in the 
Regular Army. 


Annette Abbott Adams 
An Autobiography 


WAS born in Prattville, a small village in 

the Sierra Nevada mountains in California, 

in 1877. My father, a native of Ohio, who came 

to California in the days of ‘“ Forty-nine,” 
(Concluded on Page 41) 


THE CAMERE£ 


taken into consideration before the war not 
only the subject of aérial reconnaissance 
but the subject of bombarding from the air, 
as well—a form of activity which the Allies 
were later obliged to take up. 

At the beginning of the war the French 
were ahead of other nations in the air. 
Having been the first to prove aviation pos- 
sible, the United States went to sleep; but 
the new science appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the French, and their genius was 
promptly applied to its development. The 
aérial activities of Great Britain prior to 
the war were not comparable with those of 
France, but were far more comprehensive 
than those of this country. 

Thus when the war broke out the now 
almost antiquated military axiom that the 
airplane is the eyes of the army had in 
France been accepted and acted upon; in 
England it was coming to be accepted; 
while in the United States it was talked 
about in a large and futile way, without 
results. 

With the first British expeditionary force 
there went to France a handful of fairly 
good planes; but as Great Britain began to 
realize the vital importance of the airplane 
and to make up her deficiencies, new planes 
were flown from England to the Front in 
such large numbers that sometimes on one 
day more new machines joined the army in 
France than were dispatched with the 
original expedition. 

Most of the early French planes were 
built for observation work. But it was 
soon found that these planes, being heavy 
and slow by comparison with later types, 
were subject to attack. The Germans 
built faster planes for this purpose; the 
Allies built still faster ones to fight back 
and to’act as convoys to observation 
planes—precisely as destroyers and battle 
cruisers act as convoys to transports. So 
the race has gone on as the war has pro- 
gressed. Hight distinct types of plane 
have been evolved by the British, the lat- 
est of them a battle plane, the small wing 
surface and enormous driving power of 
which remind one of Orville Wright’s say- 
ing that “if you have a strong enough en- 
gine you can fly with a kitchen table.”” Like 
earlier battle planes this one carries a 
machine gun in a fixed position forward. 
To point his gun the pilot must point his 
machine, swooping directly at his adversary 
and firing as he comes. The propeller is in 
front of the gun, and the firing of the gun 
is so timed by machinery that the bullets 
pass between the propeller blades as they 
revolve. Owing to the small wing surface 
of this plane it is necessary to develop a 
speed of eighty or ninety miles an hour on 
the ground before flight is attempted. The 
engine is, however, so powerful that this 
speed is very quickly reached, and after a 
little forward dash the machine rises ab- 
ruptly, attaining in the air a speed of a 
hundred and forty to a hundred and sixty 
miles an hour. Some aviators will tell you 
that “‘climb”’ is even more important than 
speed in a battle plane. The new plane can 
rise to a height of ten thousand feet in eight 
and a half minutes. It has to be operated 
always at great speed. When the pilot 
wishes to alight he dives sharply, swerving 
off horizontally one or two hundred feet 
above the ground and making contact with 
terra firma at a speed of nearly a hundred 
miles an hour. 


Supermen of the Air 


Naturally only themost expert and daunt- 
less superpilot handles this type of plane. 
Naturally, also, the man who flies it 
becomes a hero of heroes, not only to the 
flying corps but:to the whole world. Young, 
alert, intrepid, clear of eye and skin, dressed 
in a trim tunic which distinguishes him 
from the poor race of earthbound men, he is 
the embodiment of an ideal manhood; of 
physical, mental and spiritual fitness per- 
fectly codrdinated. _Compared with him 
the ordinary aviator seems a mere air chauf- 
feur, while the observer, riding as passenger 
in a slow two-seater, becomes by contrast 
hardly more picturesque than an old gen- 
tleman out for an airing in a safe and com- 
fortable limousine. 

But though the fighter is the “whole 
show” from the popular standpoint he is 
far from being the whole show in a military 
way. He is, as it were, a wingéd D’Artag- 


nan; but D’Artagnan was, after all, only a” 


guardsman of the king, as the air fighter is 
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guardsman of the observer. Or, to adopt a 
football metaphor, the fighter is the inter- 
ference, while the observer is the man who 
runs with the ball. It is the observer that 
the enemy desires above all to bring down; 
and by the same token it is round the ob- 
server that his own convoy of battle planes 
operates in protective formation. For it is 
one of the first rules of the air that, come 
what may, the observer must be brought 
safely in. 

The observer may be a pilot as well, or 
he may not, but he must certainly be fa- 
miliar with the conditions of ground war- 
fare in order to understand what he sees 
from the air. For this reason the highly 
trained observer is usually an experienced 
soldier who has transferred into the flying 
corps. With the pilot this is not necessarily 
the ‘case; in all probability his military 
career began with aviation. If he develops 
a great gift for flying he may become the 
pilot of a battle plane, but in order to be- 
come an observer he must have something 
more than nerve and dexterity. Those 
things he must have, but he should also be 
aman of acute perception, of imagination, 
of vision. 

The French escadrilles approach the sub- 
ject fof air observation with characteristic 
dash, performing brilliantly, whereas the 
British tendency has been toward stand- 
ardization and the development of an in- 
telligence service as mechanically perfect as 
it is possible tomakeit. All of which brings 
us down to the subject of the camera as a 
deadly weapon. 


Convincing the Staff 


We hear much talk of the novelties of this 
war—the submarine, the tank, the wear- 
ing of armor, camouflage, hand-bombing, 
poison gases, flame throwing, airplanes. 
Yet with a single exception not one of these 
things is strictly new. They are merely 
modern improvisations on old themes. A 
crude submarine was tried in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and in the Civil War a Con- 
federate submarine sank a Federal vessel; 
the Greeks, as we know, fought with fire; 
and as for poison gas it is but the more 
deadly successor of the Chinese stinkpot. 
The gas mask, though new to warfare, is 
not new to city fire departments. Air recon- 
naissance was made from balloons in the 
Civil and Franco-Prussian wars. Flying 
is, however, really new. And so is aéro- 
photography. 

The first appearance of the camera in any 
connection whatsoever with war was when 
Brady took his Civil War photographs. 
Brady, however, was not a part of the mili- 
tary forces, and did not represent the Gov- 
ernment, but worked on his own initiative. 
His pictures are, of course, of the greatest 
historic value; and though he had not the 
advantage of the modern high-speed shut- 
ter I have heard a photographic expert of 
the British Army say that the present war 
has developed no pictorial work to equal 
Brady’s. 

Next, with the invention of the halftone 
method of reproducing photographsin print, 
came the news photographer who, as repre- 
sented by the indomitable ‘‘Jimmy’”’ Hare, 
reached ascendancy in the Russo-Japanese 
War, but who, far from being summoned to 
the battlefield as an aid to operations, was 
merely tolerated as a necessary nuisance. 

The use of the camera in our army, in the 
British Army and probably in all other 
armies began with the engineers, who took 
ground photographs for purposes of rec- 
ord, principally in connection with field- 
engineering problems. 

Now we know that prior to the present 
war the science of photography had, like so 
many other sciences, been developed more 
highly in Germany than in any other coun- 
try; but to what extent the Germans were 
equipped to utilize photography for purely 
military purposes, at the outset, we do not 
know—or if we do know we do not tell. It 
seems fair to assume, however, in view of 
their vast military plans and preparations, 
that they were the first to use it. But 
whether the Germans or the French were 
first, this is the first war in which the camera 
has been recognized officially as an aid to 
purely military reconnaissance. 

Attached to the original British expedi- 
tionary force was a small but efficient unit 
of Royal Engineers, equipped to make 
ground photographs to be used as a means 
for checking up maps and to visualize for 
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the artillerists the targets at which they 
fired. Many of the first ground photo- 
graphs were made at great hazard, by sol- 
diers who crept out to advanced positions 
in No Man’s Land and made panoramic 
photographs of the enemy’s Front. 

For aérophotography the British had at 
that time no provision. Before the war 
some casual efforts in this direction were 
made in England with hand cameras, but as 
the results were valueless the idea was 
abandoned. This had the unfortunate ef- 
fect of establishing a precedent. Aéro- 
photography had been tried and pronounced 
a failure. There was no further use in ex- 
perimenting with it. So the young officers 
who went to the high command with new 
proposals were informed. 

Now if there is one kind of bureaucrat 
who is likely to be less hospitable than an- 
other to a new idea it is your military bu- 
reaucrat at the beginning of a war. That is 
likely to be true in any army. Gold lace 
is too often a perfect form of insulation 
against originality. Precedent is too often 
the fluid which flows, in place of blood, 
through the veins of your middle-aged staff 
officer. Moreover, he is busy. He resents 
new proposals. What is his training as a 
soldier worth, he asks himself, if he can 
learn anything from young cranks, as he 
considers them, who come to headquarters 
with all manner of fantastic schemes? Only 
recently he had been compelled, against his 
will, to learn the new military maxim that 
the airplane is the eyes of the army; yet 
here were young fellows, hardly more than 
boys, talking of plates and lenses and lab- 
oratory work, and all manner of things hav- 
ing nothing to do with military operations, 
and proposing something about making 
the camera, in turn, the eyes of the air- 
plane. Rot! Didn’t he know what a camera 
was? Weren’t his children at home always 
making snapshots? A camera was’a toy— 
something to be used for taking pictures 
of pretty girls in gardens, and at the sea- 
shore. 

Sothings stood during the first awful 
months through which that gallant little 
army hung on grimly against untold odds, 
adding one more golden page to the history 
of British arms and writing in blood upon 
the soil of France one more sermon on the 
price a nation pays for being unprepared 
for war. 

At last, however, came the day when, in 
the course of planning operations to be 
earried out jointly by French and British 
forces, French officers produced photo- 
graphs which had been taken by their air- 
men,and indicating certain smudges thereon 
declared those smudges to represent barbed 
wire. In the attack that followed, the 
British found barbed wire at the points 
where the smudges showed upon the pho- 
tographs. 


Automatic Picture-Taking 


Nothing more was needed to persuade 
the staff of the value of aérophotography. 
They must have it, and have it ina hurry! 
The young officers who had previously 
wasted breath in trying to convince them 
were sent for. The old hand cameras that 
had been tried before the war were un- 
earthed and given to the young officers with 
orders to go ahead. The young officers 
looked them over, pronounced them worth- 
less and declared that a fresh start must be 
made, beginning at the very beginning— 
tha’, there must be special cameras, special 
lenses, special plates, special laboratories, 
special laboratory methods, and—not the 
least important—special men. The high 
command groaned and agreed. Thus it 
came about that, early in 1915, the first 
British school of aérophotography was es- 
tablished in connection with the Royal 
Flying Corps, in a pair of huge packing 
cases of the kind used for shipping airplanes. 

It began with two eager men reaching out 
after a new and urgently needed science; 
now, less than three years later, the number 
of trained experts employed in this branch 
of the British service runs into four figures. 
Nor isit an exaggeration to say that, rapidly 
as the airplane has developed under the 
pressure of war, the camera and the photo- 
graphic laboratory have kept pace with it. 
Authorities on lenses, magnification, tele- 
photography, color photography and light 
filtration gave their knowledge; scientific 
devices undreamed of in connection with 
photography when the war broke out have 


been discovered and applied, and there 
is that achievements, such as the orig 
photographic experts of the flying «& 
hardly dared imagine, have not oni 
realities, but realities of almost daily 
currence. 

The nature of the newest discoveries ; 
not be discussed in detail for the reg 
that the British know that some of their 
vices far surpass anything with which 
Germans are acquainted. But thi 
some things which may be said. Thema 
of actually taking the photographsisaln 
purely mechanical. The photographiep| 
merely ascends to a given point, when 
pressing a button or pulling a string, 
camera is set in action. Some photogray 
planes carry several cameras attache, 
such positions that several groups of 
tures may be taken at once. The exh; 
from the motor is sometimes used to ope 
cameras of a kind that takes rapid suc 
sive pictures. Photographs that are 
fectly clear and highly valuable hana 
taken from a height of three and a 
miles. By means of color and light filtra 
certain things, often invisible to the | 
are made to stand out sharply in ph 
graphs of one especial kind. 


New Photographic Feats 


Without stating the exact nature of t] 
pictures or the precise purpose for wl 
they are taken, let us fancy a case in wl 
an aviator could not see men lying 
upon the ground, wrapped in camouf 
coats, but in which by means of light fil 
tion the camera sharply reveals them. 1 
will suffice to indicate the nature of whi 
being done with one special type of cam 
But more wonderful yet is the trick | 
has been learned of taking clear ph 
graphs under weather conditions so unfa’ 
able that the photographer is unable to 
the earth, or is at best barely able to 
cern it. For example, a photograph | 
section of German trench, closely 
with soldiers, was taken througane 
mist. It revealed the fact that the ene 
fancying himself safe under cover of 
mist, was bringing up reserves for an att 
Within a few minutes after this photogr 
was taken the aviator returned to ea 
within ten minutes after he had landed 
ished prints of this picture were in theh: 
of the intelligence officers, and a minut 
two later the section of communica 
trench shown in the picture, with the | 
in it, was under a fire so heavy thatit} 
completely obliterated. From the ti 
photograph was taken to the time thes] 
were dropping was not more than ah 
or twenty minutes. bs 

All aérophotographic experts will tell; 
that their science or art, or whatever | 
choose to call it, begins where the 1) 
skillful studio photography ends. Ins} 
of taking amateur photographers and ti} 
ing them for aérophotography they ! 
experts and carry them along in a }} 
graduate course. This applies not so n\ 
to the men who actually take the pict} 
as to the laboratory men stationed at ¢ 
tion camps with motor trucks fitte 
highly standardized equipment for d 
ing, printing and enlarging. The im) 
tance of perfect work in these branch) 
very great; plates and prints must i 
lutely free from spots; for a dot no bif 
than a pin point, or a slight change in 1} 
resembling a spot made upon a plat} 
chemicals, may mean volumes—as $} 
episodes I shall presently relate will s) 
Speed is also of the utmost importan’ 
laboratory work, since conditions ch| 
momentarily, and since the “‘reading| 
the finished prints by the experts ol! 
Intelligence Division often requires | 
patient labor with a magnifying ne 

And therein lies one of the 
tages of photographic observati 
servation with the eye. Instea 
impression gathered while flyin; 
haps also under fire, which is wh 
observer gets, the camera makes a 
nent record, which may bestudi 
in a place of safety. Instead of 
thing as the eye does, and then 
another thing, the camera’s e 
impartially every detail that com 
its range of vision. Objects at th 
of the photograph are as clear as t 
the center. Nothing is overlooked 
camera’s eye is infinitely shar 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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“This gladdest day in all the year 
| bring this wholesome Christmas cheer. 
Enjoy and smile, and hope again 

For peace on earth good will to men!” 
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Christmas will still be “Christmas” 


y The one day in the year when we are all bound to 
2a look on the bright side of life, and make the most of 
every sensible enjoyment. Above all, let your Christmas 
dinner be as cheerful and inviting as you can make it. Give it the added 


zest and relish of an appropriate soup course. 


begin it with 


Campbell’s 


In this delicate and appetizing Campbell 
“kind” you have an ideal introduction to the 
Christmas menu. | 

Made from choice beef and doubly clan- 
fied by an improved method of our own, it 
is rendered as ea as amber, and extremely 
inviting. 

We flavor it slightly with selected vegetables, 
fine herbs and a touch of French blending. 


Today when you order from the grocer, remember to 
include some of Campbell's Consommé. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


If the dinner is a hearty one, 


Consommé 


Its attractive appearance and piquant flavor 
appeal to the most critical taste, and make this 
delightful Consommé especially appropriate 
with a very hearty dinner or any formal occa- 
sion where many courses are served. 

Like all Campbell’s Soups its use involves 
neither labor nor delay. You simply add hot 
water, bring to a_ boil 
and serve. 


Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 

‘Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 
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VOATUIDILT RUTTER 


The Wise 


Christmas Gift 


HIS Overland car 

makes your Christ- 
mas money count— 
makes it live longer and 
do more good. 

With it you can 
measure up to the extra 
demands upon your 
time and energy. 


ee re 


Light Weight—Big Po 


ERE is a business car—built for 
thrifty utility!—for home-eff- 
ciency—work-efficiency and individual- 
efficiency. 
You need this car to live a 1918-life. 


It is, in your daily life, what the 
machine guns and aéroplanes are for 
the army; what automatic tools are 
for factories; what railroads are for 
commerce. 


It is a service expert! 


So designed, constructed and per- 
fected as to run better—run longer 
and run cheaper. 

Its business is to keep going. 

And going sweetly, obediently and 
sufficiently for all requirements. 


The 32-horsepower motor is a miser 
with fuel and a spendthrift with power. 


It is rugged, dependable 
always adequate. 

Every structural featur 
the quality and quantity ¢ 
that provides for extraoil 
mands. 

This is how it is built 4 
is built for! 

More than 80,000 Mod) 
land cars already are mé 
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ig Room—Small Cost! 


y 


wners happier, healthier 


he 


a 
| 


ley-saver when you buy 
7ou use it. 


|S excess value over and 


lomical usefulness—. 


car near its price gives 
, beauty and roominess. 


This car gives you social-pride in 
addition to mechanical-power. 

It has big-car appearance and tour- 
ing comfort without extravagance. 

Consider its complete equipment— 

Auto-Lite starting and _ lighting, 
vacuum system fuel feed, 31 x 4 inch 
tires, non-skid rear! 

It has 106 inch wheelbase and buoy- 
ant cantilever rear springs. 


Everything for its control is within 
easy reach of the driver. 


It has deep upholstery, plenty of 
leg room, and exquisite finish. 

Its serviceability satisfies the busi- 
ness man—its style gratifies his 
family. 

Get your Model 90 Overland, the 
car that pleases while it serves—-the 
car that gives more for the money! 
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Model 90 


Light Four 


*795 


f. 0. b, Toledo—Tax Free 
Price subject to change without notice 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 
and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


(Continued from Page 22) 
the eye of a man. It picks out tiny items 
that no human eye can detect, and some- 
times these items are of the first significance. 

But the camera does more than that. 
Often it corrects the eye observer’s impres- 
sions as to the nature of the things that he 
has seen. A case in point is that of an eye 
observer who, returning from a flight back 
of the German lines at a time when gas was 
being used, reported four gas tanks at a 
certain place. A photograph a few minutes 
later revealed the supposed gas tanks as 
harmless logs of wood. 

The camera is also the deadly enemy of 
camouflage. Devices for concealment that 
baffle the eye of the ocular observer are 
revealed in photographs, sometimes faintly, 
sometimes with a clarity that is actually 
ludicrous. And fully as important, the 
camera, so to speak, remembers. What it 
has once seen does not pass out of its mind 
but becomes a permanent record. Thus, a 
picture of a certain piece of Front, taken at 
a given time and under given condition, 
may be compared with other pictures of 
that same piece of Front taken at other 
times, and still others, and so on, day after 
day or, if need by, hour after hour. The 
progress of new trenches is noted as they 
are being dug; every change in the land- 
scape, however slight, is observed and in- 
terpreted. It was through the camera that 
one of the first lessons of camouflage was 
learned, at the beginning, by both sides— 
thelesson that theshadowisanall-important 
thing; that the object you wish to conceal 
must not cast a shadow, but should, if it 
stands aboveground, besituated in a shadow 
cast by some larger object. For changing 
lights are very trying to camouflage; what 
is concealed at midday may be sharply re- 
vealed in the early morning or late after- 
noon. 

In one case, where a French town held 
by the Germans had been shot to pieces 
by Allied artillery, a late photograph re- 
vealed that one of the houses, which had 
long been roofless, had suddenly acquired a 
roof. The airmen, knowing that it is not in 


the nature of the Hun to rebuild a structure. 


in a captured town, for the benefit of any- 
one but the Hun himself, kept photograph- 
ing this house, and presently, by a brilliant 
piece of deduction, it wasfound out that the 
new roof concealed a heavy gun. Precisely 
how this discovery was made from the 
photographs cannot be told. It may only 
be said that it was accomplished by a piece 
of photographie detective work strongly 
suggesting the methods used by Mr. Sher- 
lock Holmes in his fictitious exploits. 

The valuable items of information to be 
gleaned from an important bromide print 
are not as a rule the perfectly plain items; 
in other words, what you see in a photo- 
graph is not generally so important as what 
you are able to deduce from what you see. 


Where Experts Come In 


That is where the expertness of ‘‘G.S.O. 
3” comes in. G.S.O.3 is the familiar desig- 
nation of the British staff officer whose duty 
it is to study photographs and gather infor- 
mation from them. The more you learn of 
the deductions made by this individual the 
more they stun you with their constructive 
imaginativeness. G.S.0.3 at his best is 
more like a wizard than aman; and at that 
he will probably admit, like an honest 
British soldier, that at reading aérophoto- 
graphs the French are perhaps a shade more 
skillful than he is. He admires intensely 
their achievements in this direction and 
does not hesitate to say so. 

It is to G.S.O.3 that prints are rushed as 
soon as’ they are made. Sometimes he 
causes photographs to be made at very 
brief intervals. Sometimes two or three 
soldiers, represented by pin-point dots upon 
a print, may be followed on a walk that 
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they are taking, their progress noted by the 
altered position of the dots in successive 
photographs. Three or four photographs 
of the same bit of terrain, taken at different 
hours on the same day, may reveal the 
progress of some new trench that is being 
dug or of some other work. And even so, 
trenches are dug so rapidly that forces at- 
tacking at dawn come upon works that did 
not exist when the last photograph was 
taken, about sunset on the previous day. 

Or again, it is the other way about. 
Sometimes the Germans are caught by the 
camera when they do not know that they 
are being caught. And it is then that the 
war god has his little joke. I have seen 
photographs that tell such a joke progres- 
sively—quite as Goldberg, or Tad, or Bud 
Fisher, or any of the others who draw daily 
comic strips for newspapers tell theirs. 
The first photograph, taken from a great 
height, showed the commencement of work 
on an important piece of military construc- 
tion back of the German lines. Anti- 
aircraft guns were thickly planted about 
this point, to drop or drive away observers, 
and German battle planes were kept in 
readiness to fly to the attack when Allied 
planes appeared. In this way it was hoped 
to keep the work a secret. 


The German Hen 


It is, however, a point of honor with the 
various escadrilles of France and the sun- 
dry squadrons of the Royal Flying Corps 
to get the photographs they are ordered to 
get. If one observer goes for a certain piece 
of information and does not in due course 
return another goes on the same errand; if 
the second does not presently come back a 
third departs; and so on until the object is 
accomplished or until the command comes 
to desist. Sometimes the second man out 
upon one of these dangerous missions 
passes over the wreck of the first man’s 
plane, a tragic little spot on the ground be- 
low marking the end of a comrade with 
whom he breakfasted that morning. I 
have seen photographs of the first man’s 
wrecked plane taken by the second flyer as 
he passed aboveit. You see, it takes nerve! 
But nerve is the commonest kind of com- 
modity among the birdmen. 

The staff desired progressive pictures of 
the new German military work. So in 
spite of the anti-aircraft guns and the bat- 
tle planes the members of a certain British 
flying squadron went out, day after day, 
and got them. Turning the pictures over, 
one sees first the beginning, then the prog- 
ress of the work, then its completion, then 
the putting on of camouflage. In one pho- 
tograph half the camouflage is on. In 
the next it is all in place and the position of 
the work is indicated only by what looks 
like a faint blur. The next photograph 
shows, directly over the completed work, a 
white spot like a ragged ball of cotton or 
the mark of a blemish on a photographic 
plate. Then comes the last picture—a 
black hole in the ground and ruin all about. 
And that is where the war god’s joke comes 
in. The white spot represents the explo- 
sion of a heavy shell, which, instead of hay- 
ing been dropped upon the work when it 
was started, was withheld until the job 
was done and even camouflaged. Then— 
Bang!—and it was gone. 

““We believe,” said a British birdman, 
referring to this episode, ‘‘that this sort of 
thing quite discourages the Hen.” 

“The hen?” I repeated, mystified. 

“Yes,”’ said he. 

“Who is the hen?” I asked. 

“The German.” 

*‘How do you spell it?” 

“Hen,” he repeated. ‘‘H-u-n—Hen!”’ 

He told me of another instance in which 
the ‘‘Hen’s”’ labor went for nothing. 

One day a birdman brought in a picture 
of a certain tract of ground in back of a 
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German first-line trench. This tract had 
been photographed repeatedly before. 
Nothing new was revealed in the picture 
save that just beyond the German trench 
appeared two spots looking like discolora- 
tions caused by careless laboratory work. 
But careless laboratory work does not 
oceur in aérophotography at the Front. It 
cannot be allowed to occur. What did 
these spots mean? That was the question 
which confronted G.S.O.3. 

And this is what they meant: 

A certain British tank had been in the 
habit of making an occasional raid across 
the German trench in this region. Several 
times it had for certain reasons taken a 
course that led it across the trench at about 
the point where the two new spots occurred. 
It had strafed the Germans considerably 
on more than one occasion, that tank. 
They had learned to look for it. They 
expected it to come again, by the same 
course. 

But it never did go that way again. 
G.S.0.3 said that it had better not. He 
said that it would be best for the tank to 
choose another path the next time it went 
calling on the Germans—because the two 
new spots were mines, which had been 
made ready, on the old route, to receive it. 

The reader may be disposed to doubt my 
veracity when I declare that I know of 
cases in which infinitely more subtle inter- 
pretations of aérophotographs have been 
made. In one case a photograph was 
shown in which several clumps of trees oc- 
curred. The officer handling the photo- 
graphs indicated one of these thickets and 
remarked that within it a German officer 
was domiciled. That clump of trees looked 
like any other clump of trees. There was 
not so much as a dot, representing a hu- 
man figure, standing near it. So far as I 
could see there was nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to reveal a German officer. The 
tops of the trees were thick and close to- 
gether. It was impossible to see through 
them. After pondering the matter for min- 
utes I came to the conclusion that if I had 
to fathom this mystery or else be shot I 
should forthwith place my back against 
the wall and tell them to bring on the firing 
squad. 

Then I was shown. And though I may 
not say what I was shown I can say that it 
was something apparently so insignificant, 
something seemingly so remote from all 
connection with a German officer, that 
the reading of that single photograph con- 
stitutes the most superhumanly brilliant 
coupling of observation and deductive 
reasoning that I have ever known—an 
achievement beyond all praise. 


Practice Picture-Reading 


Would you like to experiment with the 
A B C’s of photograph reading? Then 


“compare the photograph on page eleven 


taken from the ground, of the wrecked 
Zeppelin, with that taken from the air. By 
considering the position of the Zeppelin 
with regard to the small white farmhouse— 
immediately at the right of it in the aéro- 
photograph—you can put your pencil point 
down upon the maplike photograph at 
practically the place where the ground 
photographer stood when he snapped his 
shutter. Having established that point you 
have located yourself on the ground photo- 
graph with regard to all the surrounding 
country, as explained by the aérophoto- 
graph. 

You know, for example, that if you were 
standing where the photographer stood 
when he photographed the fallen monster, 
with the little farmhouse behind it, you 
could turn to the left, and walking out of 
the picture come to a hedge—the continua- 
tion of the hedge showing between the Zep- 
pelin and the farmhouse. If you scrambled 
through the hedge you would reach the 
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road. If you turned to the left, following | 
that road away from the farmhouse, yoy. 
would first pass farm buildings on your | 
right, and, farther along, other farm build- | 
ings on your left. Or if instead of going» 
away from the farmhouse you followed the | 
road toward it you know that at the corney | 
of the house the road would turn sharply to 
the right and that you would find the huge - 
frame of the Zeppelin lying directly across 
the road a few steps beyond the turn. Let | 
us assume that it would stop you. Yoy | 
might then turn back and pass into the 
neatly furrowed field at the rear of the 
farmhouse. Walking down that field in 
the direction in which the furrows run you 
would find a hedge at the end of it, and pass- | 
ing the hedge you would come upon two 
rows of tents—an encampment of soldiers 
detailed to keep curiosity seekers from 
hunting souvenirs amid the ruins of the 
Zeppelin. Then if you turned to the right 
and followed the line formed by the two 
rows of tents you would come to another 
hedge, and crossing it would find two more 
rows of tents—these at the far extremity 
the green field over the upper cornea 
which about two-thirds of the fallen mon- 
ster rests. You can judge quite accurate] 
of the length of such a walk by using the 
known length of the average Zeppelin as a 
basis for measurement; or if you do not 
know how long a Zeppelin is then you can 
use the estimated length of the farmhouse 
roof as a basis, or the width of a military | 
tent, or of an English lane. As this aéro- 
photograph is taken at an angle the per- 
spective may throw your messes 
out a little. The ordinary military aéro- 
photograph is, however, taken vertically, 
making an absolutely accuratemap. 


Accurate Work 


A similar experiment may be tried by 
comparing the ground photograph of the 
farm courtyard with the first photograph 
taken from the air, aboveit. By comparing 
details of the building as seen from the 
ground with details as seen from the air you 
may establish the precise point in the court 
yard at which the ground photographer 
stood to take his picture. Having estab- 
lished that, and having familiarized your- 
self with the aérophotograph, you can look 
at the ground photograph and know just 
where you would go, if you were on = 
scene, in order to reach the nearest German 
trenches, and just where those trenches 
would lead you were you to follow them. 
The aérophotographs were, in this instance, 
taken from a point almost exactly above 
that from which the ground photograph 
was taken. But how would you make sure | 
of that if you didn’t know it? - | 

The reader is by this time probably o 


vinced that the taking of military ph 
graphs from the air is not merely a matter 
of going up and snapping away with a 
camera, hit or miss, in the hope of getting 
something useful. Nor is it merely a matte 
of obtaining photographs of this bit of 
German territory or that. The whole Front 
is photographed, for miles back. Each se 
tor is divided into plots and each plot has 
its number. A birdman is told to go and 
get a fresh picture of, let us say, Plot G, 187, 
at 6500 feet. He doesit. His indicator tells 
him when he is at the proper height and his | 
finder tells him when he is over the plot 
he has been sent to take—for of course he | 
knows his terrain. If shrapnel from the! 
anti-aircraft guns sends him up above the 
height from which he wishes to make his 
picture he will take it from a higher point, | 
say 10,000 feet; and the photograph thus) 
obtained can be brought to scale afterward 
by enlargement. Almost always he gets his’ 
photograph. And if occasionally he fails that 
does not necessarily man that the anti-. 
aircraft guns or the German battle pl 
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Depending On 
The Republic 


Users of Republic Tires are placing 
more and more dependence in their tires. 


When one set of Republics has finally 
worn out, they simply buy another set 
of Republics. 


Experience with Republics, and doubt- 
less with other makes, has shown that 
Republic Tires do last longer. 


Republic users tell us that their tires 
do not chip or cut as readily as some 
other tires they have used. 


We know that this is due to the 
Prodium Process. 


Their experience has shown the greater 
non-skid effectiveness of the patented 
Staggard Tread. 


They say that Republics have removed 
every element of chance from tire- 
buying. 


Republic Tire users put dependence in 


Republics, because of their good experi- 
ence with Republics. 


Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 


Republic 
STAGGARp 
PAT. SEP. 15 -22-/908 


Tread 


Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 
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Made in all sizes; owen 

removable. With or 

without canopy and 
avarming closet. 


This story will interest 
every woman. 


It is only sketched here 
that you may know 
how great an im- 
provement has been 
achieved in an oil- 
burning range. 


For 87 years the name 
Acorn has meant to 
women improvement 

in ranges. 


First coal, 
then gas, 
then electric, 
—and now it is 
an oil-burning 
range. 


TIUUULUUUTAUU EU 


Now the Acorn Power- 
Heat Oil-Range 
brings the comfort of 
clean and quick and 
easy cooking toevery 
home that lacks gas 
or electricity. 
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A flame within a flame 


OU probably will never need all the heat of this This Acorn Power-Heat Oil-Range sums up the 
new oil-range, but it is there if you want it. experience and inventions of men who have been 
Acorn Power-Heat is derived from oil—oil that foremost in the oil stove industry for years. 


is first turned into vapor by a newly invented burner 
and then burned in a “flame within a flame” of in- 
tense heating-power. 


Clean as a gas-range 


Fumes and oily odors are absent. The reservoir 


This Acorn burner takes a gallon of oil and will not soil your hands with oil. No oily film on 
gradually converts it into thousands of gallons of burners or elsewhere for your fingers or dress to 
burnable vapor. touch. No wick-trimming trou- 


ble, hence no soot on cooking- 
utensils. Made in all sizes; oven 
removable, with or without can- 


With each gallon of oil the opy and warming closet. 
new Acorn Power-Heat burner CA 4 j 


This new Acorn will be on 
consumes many thousand times 


its own quantity of air, therefore RA NG E S sale ‘at leading dealers’ within a 


one gallon of oil is made to last few weeks. If you want in 


for about twenty hours. This OIL, COAL, GAS, ELECTRIC tense, quick-cooking heat at your 


means one-half cent an hour per = Combinations: Oil-Coal and Gas-Coal instant command, ask to See it. 
burner at full power; much less Don’t buy an oil-range until you 


Half cent an hour for TRADE 
cooking 


for ordinary cooking. RATHBONE, SARD & COMPANY do see it. 
Abolish the high cost of fuel Main Office, Albany, N. Y. Meanwhile, send for“A Flame 
in your home. Put in this Acorn Factories, Albany, N. Y., and Aurora, Ill. Within A Flame.” Your copy is 


1. . se Branch Offices and Warehouses: as ; 
Oil-Range and let it pay for itself vo recon Bumaty Chicas Deco. Pesta, walling for you'lin ‘our, cticems: 


in reduced fuel bills. San Francisco, Portland and Dallas postcard will bring it. 


Foreign Agencies: 
Shanghai,China; Kobe, Japan; and Cape Town, South Africa 
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ontinued from Page 26) 
la “‘crashing’’ him, as the Brit- 
/n shooting him down. Many an 
ographer has had his plane riddled 
ts and pieces of shrapnel, yet has 
vith his photographs; and others 
. their plans disarranged by pieces 
1 el that have hit their cameras. 
J happened at heights as great as 
t. 
squipment, so in everything else, 
zation is of the utmost impor- 
very detail of the work of the 
nyhic division of the flying corps 
»rlock with other details. This is 
tally, even of the maplike photo- 
erints secured. Instead of being 
sas individual prints they become 
y agments making up one huge print 
» resector—a gigantic photographic 
uch accuracy as no cartographer 
sve. This map at headquarters 
_ perhaps more concretely than 
}* thing, the new military science. 
j eally is is a vast, living, changing 
oh of war—a photograph that 
tory of the war day by day, hour 
as that story is recorded by the 
of the birdmen. To keep these 
ae, to keep them living always in 
sat, hundreds of thousands of pho- 
are taken every month. 


. 


the British offered to present to 
gnment of the United States all 
‘ledge they had gained through 
(he war, the American commission, 
j{urope, asked that certain British 
ge allowed to come to the United 
id teach us certain things. Among 
s our army had to begin to learn 
H new science—aérophotography. 
ish expert in this branch, whom 
ynissioners asked for, was Maj. 
. Campbell, who went to France 
| first expeditionary force and was 
of the two officers to do the 


vork in flying-corps photography. 
ough Major Campbell is a very 
ficer—whether lecturing on aéro- 
ph interpretation to senior officers 
‘1e course at Aldershot or carrying 
4york in a more acutely practical 
| the Front—the British gener- 
| us have him; and along with him 
jrt sergeant major and tons and 
| yuipment representing every single 
ving to do with aérophotography 
eed by the British—from cameras 
(s kinds down to the rubber stamps 
ch the prints are marked. And all 
knows and all that his sergeant 
1ows is now known—as nearly as 
ags can be learned short of actual 
itice—to the aérial section of the 
‘phie division of our signal corps. 
» signal corps has all the para- 
ji. And all that the officers in 
eed do in order to hasten the day 
+ shall have an efficient aéropho- 
!e service of our own is to adopt in 
sty the system which it has taken 


we had to build it up ourselves 
guidance, would mean a long pe- 
experimentation and delay. The 
‘0 not say that their system cannot 
ved. On the contrary, they them- 
re constantly improving it. But 
strongly advise us to adopt their 
or the French system or any sys- 
may prefer, so long as it is a com- 
stem already created, and not a 
up thing. 


ore Men Than Material 


if—as now seems probable—we do 
ae British system, from cameras 
»? rubber stamps, we shall have 
to do in learning to manufacture 
srial and train the personnel. Lab- 
‘men must work like a gun crew. 
“equipment must be of superexcel- 
lity. So must the cameras. Most 
‘aw material for the finest lenses 
fore the war from Germany. Some 
om France, however, and that is 
t comes from now. The photo- 
division of the signal corps is calling 
‘zens who own fine German lenses 
tem to the Government. By ana- 
nese, American lens experts will be 
future to reproduce them; but of 
precious lens analyzed means a 


troyed. 

excellence of quality achieved in 

ind England has been attained only 

*ncouragement of strong competi- 
independent manufacturers 


ish three years to develop, and _ 
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of lenses, cameras and photographic ma- 
terial, with favor shown to none and the 
development of high quality as the sole 
object in view. 

In the matter of men for this service we 
are better off, Major Campbell says, than 
in material. We have the makings of a 
splendid force of laboratory men; all that 
is required is very careful selection and 
training. The great danger in this country, 
as it was in England when aérophotography 


was first taken up, is that to the average | 


person a camera is a camera, a roll of filma 
roll of film, and a plate a plate; degrees of 
excellence are little understood; when you 
get into the upper realms of photography 
you are much like an airman breaking an 
altitude record—company is scarce up 
there. 
likely to be regarded as a crank; and there 
is always the chance that persons who do 
not recognize, as he does, the need for ab- 
solute perfection will dismiss his reeommen- 
dations and buy equipment whichis thought 
good enough, but which will later have to 
be discarded. 


The United States Government is going | 


in for a campaign of photography in this 
war which, when it is in operation in a large 
way, is expected to be more comprehensive 
than anything attempted in Europe. 


How Leaks Have Occurred 


All photographers at the Front, whether 
aérophotographers, engineering photog- 
raphers, news photographers or motion- 
picture men, will be members of the military 
forces. The purpose of ground photography 
will be to supply war pictures to the Amer- 
ican press and to compile a photographic 
history of the war on a vast and compre- 
hensive scale. 

As in aérophotography so in ground 
photography the Allies learned a great deal 
by experience; and some of the experience 
was bitter. One of the first mistakes they 
made was in issuing permits to individuals, 
representing news-service syndicates, to 
make photographs inside the lines. Though 
there was at that time supposed to be some 
censorship over photographs it was inade- 
quate, and large numbers of prints contain- 
ing information of value to the enemy 
reached Berlin. That such a thing occurred 
does not necessarily indicate evil intentions 
on the part of the photographers, but it 
does very definitely point the necessity of 
strict censorship over all photographs of 
military or naval subjects. It makes little 
difference to the Germans whether they 
get information from their own secret 
agents or through the bad judgment of men 
who would rather be crucified than aid the 
enemy. 

To illustrate: A photograph of soldiers 
back of a certain section of Front showed 
them wearing boots of a type that had been 
discarded some months before and was at 
the period of this occurrence used only by 
reserve troops. This revealed to the intelli- 
gence officer the fact that reserve troops 
were stationed at a certain point, the infer- 
ence being that they would not stand as 


firm as veterans under attack. Thus this | 
photograph informed the enemy of a weak | 


spot in the line. 
Yet suppose the censor had refused to 


pass the picture? You and I, who do not | 


know about the latest army boot, might 
consider the ruling stupid and arbitrary. 


And again, if we complained to the censor, | 


and if the censor explained to us his reason 
for suppressing the picture, then we should 
be in possession of the very information it 
was his business to conceal. That is one 
reason why censors should have absolute 
power. 

Photographs taken by the large staff of 
expert ground photographers, who will be 


sent to France as a part of the photographic | 


division of the signal corps, will not be re- 
leased to the press excepting through the 
Committee on Public Information. Under 
this arrangement there will be no more ex- 
clusive photographs of the war originating 
from American sources. Such a situation 
is somewhat saddening to the publishers of 
papers, particularly illustrated dailies hay- 
ing a high reputation for enterprise in the 
news-photograph field, since it tends to wipe 
out competition. The policy of the Commit- 
tee on Public Information in this matter has, 
however, been wise, for if the committee 
were to attempt to arrange a system under 
which exclusive rights to certain war photo- 
graphs could be obtained by this newspaper 


The exacting expert is, therefore, | 


| 


or that, then a great howl of protest would | 
rise, each paper thinking that some rival | 


publication was being favored; whereas 


Ne ei 
“Somewhere at Sunrise’’— Riesenberg 


Have these beautiful 


HAYE this great sailor painting by Mr. 
Riesenberg. See the sad, brave leave- 
taking of Haskell Coffin’s soldier and sweet- 
heart. See Mr. Christy’s painting of the 
time when our Marines march victoriously 
home. See our daring Aviators with the 
charming girl in Mr. Eckhardt’s picture. 

This is the finest calendar of all the famous 
Swift series, for in these splendid paintings the 


strong national feeling of the hour has inspired 
four of our country’s greatest artists. 


Paintings beautifully reproduced in colors 


On the back of each picture are dozens of facts 
you want to know—how to recognize a lieuten- 
ant, a captain, a major, an ensign. Wigwag 
signals—how to give warning of the enemy’s 
approach. The different types of battleships, 
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Eckhardt 


Send for 


Swifts Premiunt 


Calendar-l9I8 


Four great patriotic paintings by 
Howard Chandler Christy 

“When Sammy Comes Marching Home" 
A. W. Eckhardt “Wigwag Signals” 
Sydney H. Riesenberg “Somewhere at Sunrise” 
Haskell Coffin “The Girl I Leave Behind Me” 


Christy 
Haskell Coffin 


pictures in your home 


torpedo boats, submarines. The different air- 
planes—monoplanes, biplanes. 

Each picture is ten and a half inches high, the 
whole calendar fifteen inches. There is no ad- 
vertising on the front. Its beauty will delight 
you. Send for it today. 


How to get this calendar 
This beautiful calendar for 1918 will be sent to 
any address in the U. S. for 10c, coin or stamps, 
or—Trade-mark end of five Swift’s ‘‘Premium”’ 
Oleomargarine cartons. 
or—4 labels from Swift’s 
Bacon cartons. 
or—4 covers from Brookfield Sausage cartons. 
or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers. 
or—10 Wool Soap wrappers. 
(If you live in Canada send 10c extra to pay 


“Premium” Sliced 


duty.) 
Address Swift & Co., 4129 Packers Ave., Chicago 


Swift’s “Premium” Ham and Bacon are specially cured—delicious in flavor 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


FIREARMS 


REVOLVERS AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUNS 

| For nearly three-quarters of a:century COLT’S FIRE- 
ARMS have played a dominant part in the brilliant 
military achievements of our country. 
COLT’S are the REVOLVERS and AUTO- 
MATIC PISTOLS that have been officially 
adopted by the United States Government. 
For individual home protection you can safely place 
your trust in the firearms on which Uncle Sam has put 


his unqualified O. K. 


COLT” 


Illustrated catalog 


“*The Proven Best 
by Government Test’’ 


85 mailed free on request 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS 
MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Gloves of 
uality 


Make Ideal Gifts for 


Soldiers and Civilians: 


One recognizes Grinnell 
Glove quality instantly —by 
the stylish appearance, the 
smooth, pleasant fit and the 
very feel of the leather. 


It is the most nat- 4, 
ural thing in the ; 
world that Grinnell 
Gloves, so popular 
with civilians, should # 
quickly win the favor 
of military men. 


Grinnell Regulation 
Army Gloves and 
Grinnell Aviation Mit- 
tens afford the utmost ¢ 
possible comfort and 
protection to the 
hands. They have 
that snappy style 
that soldiers like — 
and make the ideal 
gifts for “our boys” 

at home or over- 
seas. 


Glove Book Free 


Write for Grinnell Glove Book, showing 
the cream of our 600 styles. Ask your 
dealer to show you the style glové you like 


best. If he does not have it in stock, send . 


us his name, size glove you wear, and we 
will send a pair for your approval—charges 
prepaid. 
MORRISON-RICKER MFG. CO. 
25 Broad St., Grinnell, lowa 


Grinnell 


Best for every purpose 


‘Spontaneous Lapse 
of Coin” 


was what Stevenson called it in his 
quaint way. It’s a condition which con- 
fronts the average girl or woman 


Just After Christmas 


There’s a Club of girls and women 
which exists for the sole purpose of earn- 
ing money. Since its foundation its 
members have earned over half a million 
dollars. No fees or dues are charged. 
Membership is open to any girl in Amer- 
ica who wants to earn extra money and 
is willing to work for it. 

Does this interest you? If so, address 


The Manager of the Girls’ Club 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


207 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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under the present plan all are on an ab- 
solutely equal footing. 

But the news-photographer’s camera, 
much as we need it, cannot be considered a 
deadly weapon excepting when it back- 
fires, so to speak, and becomes deadly to its 
own side by imparting information to the 
enemy. And with us there is every reason 
to feel certain that such a thing will not 
occur—thanks to what we have learned 
from the early experiences of our Allies. 

Neither is the moving-picture camera, 
the war activities of which are also under 
the control of the signal corps, to be re- 
garded as deadly, except in a very second- 
ary sense. Motion pictures will be used 
for publicity to keep our people at home 
acquainted with the life of the boys at the 
Front and with the continued war activi- 
ties of our Government. They will keep the 
war before us and will emphasize the need 
for work and sacrifice upon the part of 
every citizen. Only to that extent may they, 
perhaps, also be considered as weapons. 

The one camera which is most truly a 
weapon, a terrible lethal instrument, is the 
camera attached to the airplane. And of 
that camera I have told you all I may, and 
a large part of allI know. Itisa hard thing 
to find out about—doubly hard; for aside 
from the fact that much of the story of 
aérophotography must for military reasons 
be kept secret, the birdman is the most 
reticent of human beings. Reticence is 
with him a cult. 

Other branches of the service in the 
British and French Armies already had 
traditions of long standing when the war 
broke out, but the Royal Flying Corps of 
Great Britain and the Escadrilles of France 
were practically brand new; therefore, 
while building themselves up as organiza- 
tions they had also to build up traditions, 
and one of the first of these was a tradition 
of silence concerning exploits in the air. 
This conversational repression springs 
primarily from a desire to avoid anything 
resembling boastfulness, but it is enhanced 
by the fact that everyone who meets an 
airman, especially an airman who has seen 


feel a certain amount of pride in showing 
their neighbors how they were doing their 
bit have passed sd 

“But there never should have been any 
such days with their country at war, mon- 
sieur! From the very start everything has 
depended on their doing not their bit but 
their all! That is the only way in which this 
war can possibly be won. Our enemies were 
the first to appreciate that fact.” 

“Yes,” I admitted; ‘‘they sure beat the 
Allies to it in that respect—not the Belgians 
and the French of course.” 

“We invaded countries had no choice, 
monsieur,”’ Gaston interrupted; ‘‘for the 
Belgians to resist as they did was sheer 
greatness of soul, knowing that they were 
certain to be ground to powder between the 
millstones, no matter what happened in the 
end. We French had at least a fighting 
chance, but we never should have had it by 
merely doing our bit. And we should have 
been crushed, and the English after us, if 
England had kept on being content to do 
her bit.’ 

“Well,” I said, “I guess you’re right. 
Britannia sleeps hard, but she’s a stiff- 
necked old party once she gets going. I get 
your idea, though, and that is that America 
could save a lot of time and expense by 
cutting out this do-our-bit stuff and throw- 
ing her whole weight into the collar right 
off. Well, that’s what I sort of feel we’re 
doing, my boy.” 

Gaston’s war face had set as tight as a 
plaster death mask. ‘‘In that case, mon- 
sieur,”’ said he, “‘the Allied cause is as good 
as won.” 
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service over the Front, begins to ask him 
questions. 

The veteran airman therefore comes to 
feel that he is regarded as a sort of curio, 
and that the whole world is in a conspiracy 
to make him “‘talk shop.”’ As a result he 
carefully acquires conversational heaviness, 
with the purpose of keeping himself firmly 
on the ground in face of gales of interroga- 
tion intended to lift him into the air. His 
dexterity in dodging leading questions be- 
comes second nature; he balances himself 
against them instinctively, as against sud- 
den gusts when flying. There is only one 


way to draw him out—do not try in the. 


beginning to force him conversationally 


into, the air. Get him off his guard. Make. 


him think of you as’a pleasant ‘acquaint- 
ance or a friend. Then, when he has begun 
to trust you, swing round and ambush him, 
like a sly, swift battle plane darting down 
upon an enemy flyer from an apparently 
innocent cloud. 

In this way you may learn some of the 
slang of the flying corps, and by putting on 
pressure you may hear of some personal 
adventures—these related reluctantly and 
very badly. 

One of his best slang words is the word 
“‘kiwi.”’? A kiwi in the vernacular of the 
Royal Flying Corps is a member of the 
corps who does not fly. Such members are 
necessary— officers and men who attend to 
supply and repair work. They wear the 
distinctive tunic of the flying corps, but 
they have not upon their breasts either the 
pair of embroidered wings that mark a 
pilot or the single wing that is the badge of 
an observer. Now the flying men are just a 
little bit inclined to poke fun at the ground- 
lings in a veiled and perfectly good-natured 
way, and their tendency to do so is not 
diminished by reason of the fact that 
though the kiwi does not fly he likes to talk 
about the flying corps. And that is how 
he got his nickname. For a kiwi—a real 
kiwi—is a bird found in New Zealand. But 
though the kiwi makes a noise like a bird, 
and though it has feathers and a bill, the 
thing which distinguishes it from other 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Lying in bed that night before I went to 
sleep I thought over this brief talk. ‘If 
Gaston feels that way about the business 
after the merest glimpse at the eastern 
edge of this country,’’ I said to myself, 
“what will he think when he has dipped into 
it a little way?”’ Here was a bright young 
French business man, well educated, thor- 
oughly acquainted with the geography and 
commercial development not only of his 
own country but of certain parts of Eng- 
land and Germany as well. He had told us 
of having passed a good deal of his child- 
hood with maternal relatives in Alsace and 
that he spoke German as well as he did 
French and English, and that it was owing 
to this fact alone that he had managed to 
escape from the German prison camp. 

But his ideas of America were absolutely 
vague, such as we can scarcely imagine in a 
foreigner with any fund of general informa- 
tion. I could guess about what they were 
like from having talked with other intel- 
ligent Frenchmen—and British too—who 
had never crossed the Atlantic Ocean. 
Their picture of this country is that of an 
enormous tract of territory inconceivably 
rich in natural resources which are fairly 
well developed in spots, but with vast areas 
of raw, primeval wastes between, these 
teeming with wild cattle and beasts of prey 
and Indians and cowboys and brigands and 
things in the center of the continent and 
Africans and Mexicans that require peri- 
odical rounding up and lynching in the 
southern part.. Whatever other ideas they 
might have got in later years have been put 
back where they were before by the movies. 
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a 
birds is that it always runs upon the, 
having no wings with which to fly, 


Once, while gathering informat 
this article, I had to question a Britic 
man fora long time. I knew heh 
questioned, so presently I apolo 

. “Oh, that’s quite all right,” | 
politely if a little sadly. ; 

“No,” I returned. ‘It’s a sha 
know that everyone you meet ask; 
tions. I know how it bores you.” — 
« ‘*Well—yes,” he admitted. -“R 
have to get your article. That's a] 
The thing one really minds is id] 
questions. They ask you: ‘Is it eol¢ 
air?’ And they’re always asking } 
ean ever laugh and joke togethe 
things are pretty bad—when sor 
four of us start off together fro 
quarters in a motor in the morni; 
perhaps three, or two, or only one 
back in the evening. They ask h 
manage under those circumstances t, 
as usual. But I don’t see what ¢ 
could do, really. How else could y 
If [am in France, and I get up ofam 
knowing I’ve got some work to do, ar 
I may not get back from it—well, do 
annoy me just as much if I have to 
with a dull razor or if the shaving ; 
cold? 

“Once I was at a dinner with som 
flying-corps chaps at a big house i 
land. There was a dowager at the 
and she kept asking questions. Ey 
tried to shut her off. Our fellows al] 
even the hostess tried, but it was nc 
At last it got us rather out of pa 
Awful questions too. 

‘Finally she turned to a pal of mi 
demanded: ‘If your engine stops 
you’re in the air, can you get down?’ 

““*No, madam,’ he said. ‘That’st 
noying part of it. If your engine sto 
have to stay up. As a matter of fa 
upper air is full of our poor comrades 
ing about and slowly starving to: 
Their engines have stopped and the 
get down!’”’ 


MOUFLAGE 


This is not very surprising when ye 
to think. The bulk of the French ¢ 
shows give their audiences two distir 
pressions of America—the first bei 
cities with a crazy bunch tearing u 
down the streets in racing cars or 0} 
roofs. of the skyscrapers in bathing 
and nightgowns and things, and the: 
a similar crazy bunch tearing throu 
sagebrush and deserts and mounts 
Arizona on cow ponies. The Souther 
fornia pictures were generally thou 
have been taken at Nice or Can 
somewhere else on the Riviera. ‘ 
quently America as a whole was 
sented to the French popular mint 
choice between sagebrush and skyse! 

No doubt Gaston’s idea of our great 
try was colored by this popular edt 
and he may have been expecting t0 | 
outside the fortifications of New Y 
the staked plains or a redwood 
something of the sort, where the chi 
would have to look sharp to keep fro 
ning us into a holdup—and may 
wasn’t far wrong in this last respect 
the Boston Pike with its long, conti 
town and crowding population mus' 
been a good deal of a jolt tohim. Ted 
help but wonder what a man who hai 
brought up to think of towns like 
and Rouen and Amiens and Lille as 
centers, and even such places as Str 
and Frankfort in the light of big ind 
cities, would have to say in the cov 
such a little spin round the count 
were about to take, with the train b 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Reputation comes from performance, 


—it has to be first won, and then held. 


United States ‘Royal Cord’ Tires have won the repu- 
tation as the most elastic, resilient, enduring, of all cord tires, 


—won it by performance—by doing the work a tire should 
do a little better, a little surer, a little longer, than any NZ A. ) a) SF, ui este NL 
other make of tire; t= I SANA ARN PA 
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—not only won that reputation, but held it continuously, 
unremittingly, valiantly, in the face of every test. 


To know the construction of ‘Royal Cord’ Tires is to . cy a 
know why they have held their supremacy. Wi GY); vit We VEER Se LENNY Hie 


The many layers of many powerful little cords in these 
tires, 
—like the lithe, sinewy, enduring muscles of a physically 
perfect man, 
—give them the elasticity, the resiliency, the endurance 
which is so exclusively theirs. 
Their vast, and still growing vaster, sales increases are 
the proof of what wise motorists think of ‘Royal Cord’ Tires. 


‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 
Alsotires for MotorTrucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Sterling 
Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires supreme. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
through big manufacturing centers that he 
had never even heard tHe name of at the 
rateofaboutthreeeachhour. Ijustcouldn’t 
help but wonder how it was going to strike 
him, and I’d seen enough of Gaston already 
to know that he would take it all in and 
give me his impressions straight. 


Two days later we started on our tour, 
traveling by day not because a sleeper in 
August is what Sherman said of war to a 
full-blooded man of my habit but because 
I wanted Gaston to get a good look at the 
country. Mind you, this desire of mine 
to offer my secretary a personally con- 
ducted tour was not based on any. good- 
natured idea of his entertainment or the 
vainglorious one of showing him what a 
great nation we are—not by a long shot! 
Like many others in my position at this 
critical moment a question of the most vital 
importance to me was that of how long the 
war was going to last and how deep we 
were in for it. So far nobody I talked with 
had been able to give me what I considered 
to bea soundly framed, steel-riveted proph- 
ecy, and it seemed to me that the opinion 
of this alert-minded young French business 
man, with his knowledge of European con- 
ditions and now seeing America for the first 
time with open mind and eye, might be of 
the greatest conceivable value. 

I had spent the two days before leaving 
in putting Gaston in touch with my affairs 
and explaining to him the nature of his 
duties, and once started on our journey I 
told him frankly what I expected of him 
in the way of a clear, unbiased estimate of 
the situation so far as he might be able to 
weigh it from whatever he might manage 
to observe. 

“Just cut out the French politeness, my 
boy,” I said, ‘“‘and let me have it straight. 
Don’t be afraid of riling me or hurting my 
feelings or ruffling my vanity, or any of that 
stuff. I’m too old a bird and in this thing 
too deep to mind a few knocks. This coun- 
try is full of ostriches with their heads 
stuck in holes, and I want to keep mine up 
in the air and see things as they are while 
the running is good.” 

This sort of talk from me seemed to 
amuse Gaston like the mischief, and from 
the interest he took in everything and the 
questions he asked I could see that I had 
placed a safe bet in taking him on. We vis- 
ited Buffalo and Niagara Falls, then went 
on to Chicago; and the farther we went the 
keener Gaston grew. Just as I had ex- 
pected, he was astounded at the tremen- 
dous commercial activity and dynamic 
forge of which he saw the evidence on every 
side. 

But what seemed to paralyze him the 
most was the way in which the Germans 
were woven into everything, and the farther 
West we got the more his astonishment 
increased. 


Violence in the Future? 


“You’ve got plenty of German names 
yourself up along the frontier of Alsace- 
Lorraine, haven’t you?’”’ And Gaston was 
obliged to admit that they had. “Before 
America.got into this war,’’ I went on, 
“you people over there all prophesied that 
the first thing we’d have on our hands if we 
came in would be a German uprising, and 
your papers published estimates of the 
probablenumbers of organized and equipped 
Germans we could probably count on. The 
Allies were croaking like a lot of corbie crows 
about the inevitable sabotage, incendiary 
fires in munition plants and warehouses, 
and the blowing up of public buildings 
and transports and railroad bridges. Well, 
you see it hasn’t happened—that is, to 
any alarming or significant extent. How 
do you account for it? Our secret service 
can’t be beat, but no secret service in the 
world could handle such a general cata- 
clysm as you people predicted. So how do 
you account for it?’’? And I paused, mean- 
ing to account for it myself by going on to 
say that it was due to the consolidarity of 
the entire nation and the pervading sen- 
timent of true Americanism, when Gaston 
said quietly: “‘It may be that the moment 
has not yet been considered ripe.” 

“What?” I exclaimed. ‘‘You mean to 
say you think they’re perhaps only biding 
their time?”’ 

“That is how it looks to me, monsieur,”’ 
Gaston answered. ‘‘So far there has been 
no actual need for them to strike. They are 
very well pleased with the way America is 
going about the war, and meantime their 
propaganda goes secretly ahead, aided to a 
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considerable extent by some of your own 
prominent statesmen and politicians and 
private citizens. Our enemies are not fools 
and would not choose this early period of 
war enthusiasm for an open effort. The 
German mind is too astute. Its policy is 
first erosion and the perfection of their 
plans. The signal for action would be some 
great debacle to the Allies.” 


It struck me that night that I had got a 
darned sight more than I had counted on 
in begging Gaston to give me his views 
straight from the shoulder, never mind if 
it was a good jolt. I was reminded of a 
time some years before when I still put a 
certain value on my shape and had said the 
same thing to a trainer who had, been a 
heavyweight prize fighter until booze got 
his belt. 

But the punch he carelessly handed me 
had done no worse than to give me a head- 
ache, whereas the one I had got from Gas- 
ton gave me an unsteady feeling round the 
solar plexus. And it seemed to get worse 
instead of better. I didn’t want it. I 
couldn’t see how it was going to help me 
any in my business or in my pleasure. This 
stuff was a disagreeable topic that I had 
tried to keep as much as possible out of my 
mind, like pneumonia and the tax on war 
profits and how much I was being trimmed 
by my farmer and housekeeper and head 
chauffeur. 


Disquieting Ideas 


What I had hoped to get from Gaston 
were some interesting views on how we 
might best win the war eventually through 
industry and thrift and food economy and 
the perfection of our military machine and 
all chipping in cheerfully to do our bi 
I mean, our best. Instead of that he had 
started in by whispering ‘‘ Boo!”’ and show- 
ing mea bogy with his pocket full of bombs. 

I had no way of knowing what Gaston 
was going to give me later on in the way of 
his impressions on food conservation and 
the elimination of waste and military prep- 
aration and all that; which turned out to 
be good measure too. Perhaps he didn’t 
know, himself. All I knew was that he had 
sailed in by starting his motor on high 
speed—and the shock to my spine was un- 
pleasant. It seemed uncalled for and up- 
setting and I was disposed to resent it, not 
quite realizing that he had tackled the job 
at what struck him the hardest on first in- 
spection of the business. And the worst 
was still to come. 

Having a number of people that I wanted 
to see in Chicago I gave Gaston a day off, 
telling him to look the town over and amuse 
himself the best he could and to show up 
the next morning in time to catch our train 
for Washington. As he went out at about 
two o’clock I said: ‘‘Now don’t feel as if 
you were in the enemy’s country, Gaston, 
just because you may happen to see a lot 
of Germans ramming round.” 

Gaston looked at me with a smile and 
was going to answer when from outside the 
door there came over the open transom one 
of those foaming Teuton splutters that 
gurgle out of a German drummer when he 
seems to feel that he is not getting as much 
of the hotel as he has bought and paid for. 
And the apologies of whoever it was that 
he was cursing out about the business were 
in the same tongue, but servile and abject. 

I drew down the corners of my mouth 
and looked at Gaston. He had slipped on 
his war face a good deal as a soldier in the 
trenches might slip on his gas mask at the 
sound of the gong. His blue eyes were al- 
most black and looked like sudden death. 
The business end of a bayonet couldn’t 
have had a more forbidding glint. Then he 
gave a glance at me and laughed. 

‘*He sounds like a German officer, mon- 
sieur,” said Gaston. ‘‘Our head prison 
keeper had a voice like that—and spoke 
like that. No, monsieur, I do not feel at 
all as if I were in the enemy’s country. I 
feel, if you will permit me the liberty of 
putting it in that way, like a wolf-hound 
who scents the gray beast in the house of 
its master’s friend.” 


Now here was a nice, cheerful sort of 
private secretary that I’d brought all the 
way from France to spare me worry! The 
worst of it was he was beginning to make 
me feel his way too, and when I went} out 
a little later and rode down the street in my 
taxi it seemed to me that almost every other 
name on the shops and offices and restau- 
rants and bars was German, and that so 
far as the names were concerned I might 
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have been in Frankfort or Cologne. For 
the first time I had a realization of the ex- 
tent to which Germans and German insti- 
tutions were woven into the very warp and 
woof of our national life. I told myself that 
it was neither just nor reasonable to indulge 
a sweeping prejudice against a race which 
had been so intermingled with our own 
from the very birth of our nation and played 
so important a part in our growth and de- 
velopment, merely because conflicting in- 
terests and ideas of the present day had 
arrayed its fatherland against us as an en- 
emy. Men of German name and blood had 
served us ably as statesmen and scholars 
and in the arts and sciences and had done 
their honest part in making our great coun- 
try what it is. Germans had fought and 
bled and died under the Stars and Stripes 
to preserve the unity of the nation. They 
had helped to build up our vast commerce, 
and as industrious and law-abiding citizens 
had toiled and wrought and achieved more 
perhaps than any other factor of our cos- 
mopolitan population to build up this vast 
Middle West. Many of these founders and 
funders of our present-day prosperity were 
descendants of those who had come to us 
because of the very principles for which as 
a nation we stood; for the sake of the very 
precepts of liberty and democracy which 
had drawn us into the present war. 

Was I now to condemn them all as po- 
tential traitors because of the arguments of 
a young Frenchman who, as a recent victim 
of that very tyranny which had led the 
bulk of our German population to seek 
freedom on our shores, felt moved to de- 
nounce them as a menace more grave than 
our lack of military preparedness and eco- 
nomic unfitness and generally admitted 
unreadiness for the waging of a victorious 
war? What did Gaston know about us, 
anyhow? What did any of those people 
over there know about us? 

I was wishing that I’d kept Gaston with 
me so that I could give him the benefit of 
some of these broad-minded ideas when my 
taxi struck a traffic jam and ducked down 
a side street to get round. Here we got 
stuck again and, looking round, I could see 
many German signs. They shoved out and 
hit you in the eye. Some of them were in 
German script. Most of the signs were in 
English though. A big one spread across a 
basement advertised a shooting gallery, and 
down on the corner of the street there was 
a gun shop. “If Gaston sees this he sure 
will have a fit,’’ I thought to myself. And 
at that very moment I saw Gaston himself 
coming out of a little restaurant with a 
German name and, as [ live, he was wiping 
the froth off his lips! 


The next morning on the train I asked 
Gaston what he thought of Chicago. He 
began to chuckle all over, then looked at 
me sort of half-doubtful, half-embarrassed. 

“‘T had a most amusing day, monsieur,” 
said he. ‘‘I don’t know what you will think 
of me, but to tell the truth I spent the most 
of it being shown round the city by a 
Boche.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘you seem to be getting 
the American idea pretty fast, my boy. 
Some Fritz you had official relations with 
over there, or just a chance acquaintance?”’ 


A Day With the Jailer ian 


“You will be astonished, monsieur,’’ 
said Gaston, ‘‘but he was my jailer. He 
used to share with us some of the good 
things that your daughter was so very kind 
as tosend me. How funny to run into him 
over here! He is the proprietor of a res- 
taurant and when he was my jailer he had 
just come out of hospital after being 
amputé. He was discharged and got back 
to Chicago about a month before the rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Germany. What a situ- 
ation, is it not, monsieur?’”’ And Gaston 
began to chortle again. 

““You don’t seem to take it so seriously 
as you did a couple of days ago,”’ I said. 

“But I do, monsieur,’”’ Gaston answered. 
“More so than before. One may be very 
serious and yet see the funny side of the 
business.” 

“All the same, Gaston,’’ I answered, “I 
can’t quite get your idea in chumming up 
with a Boche after all you’ve been through 
and the way you feel about the beggars. 
What’s the idea?” 

“Monsieur,”’ said Gaston earnestly, “a 
Boche is a Boche. I feel about them just 
as one might feel about wolves or tigers or 
hyenas or any other bétes nuisibles. But it 
often happens that men make individual 
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truces with the public enemy, 
amongst those who have fought, 
are much more bitter than soldier 
hatred. I had a friendly feelj 
Boche jailer, because he was so y 
than the others and a brave man. 
really learned a great deal from hi 
day, so that Iam more than ever 
of the things which I have exp 
so awkwardly and on such slight 0 
tion.” v 
Well, here it came again, and as} 
alone in the compartment TI let 
drive ahead. He was red-hot in 
now, and laid it on good and thie 
first bewilderment had given way 
found conviction. We were living 
rim of a voleano—a darned actiye 
which only the rumblings had reac 
The country hadn’t yet wak 
fact that it was actually at w: 
public sale, and shooting gall 
young German idea learning ho 


anywhere. 
Germans, advertising their stuff 
ing their wares in our faces as G 
therefore superior. Fancy an 
having the nerve to think of sud 
Germany, or France, or Englar 
country other than ours, which 
taste of what war meant! It) 
sult of geographical separation : 
and our American tolerance an 
ture and a sort of happy-go-I 
our luck and the contemptuous 
that after all a German was a 
muddled fool. 


Gaston Asks Questian 


“Well,” I asked irritably, “he 
secret service shown up their gf. 
that?” 

Gaston nodded. ‘‘Some of thi 
doubt,” he answered. “Maybe thr 
the ones assigned to the job of being 
up as fools.” Or maybe the way 
stood for Bernstorff and his crowd g 
Germans the same idea of us. I 
must have seemed hardly worth ¥ 
take any particular pains as long | 
could pull the stuff off so carelessly. 
lot more of that sort of thing, until; 
began to see that I was getting a lil 
up with it. 

Then, like the trainer I’ve mentic 
stopped sweating and hammering } 
applied the massage. But the bi 
used had a sting in it even then. 

‘Monsieur,’ said Gaston, ‘“‘asI1] 
of the window of this car while t 
rolls through city after city with the 
manufacturing districts and war 
and repositories of food and fuel and) 
of raw materials of every sort I say 
self: But this America—it is outr‘ 
It is inconceivable in its force and.) 
It is stupendous, not only in mighi) 
its driving energy. Such resoure(- 
might! The mind of a little mary 
faint in merely contemplating it. ) 
realize, monsieur, that the importa 
mercial centers of ma pauwore petite 
could scarcely be found in th 
this little round, as you call it? 
you say that we have scar 
the edge of what this country : 
tains.” f 

“That’s right, Gaston,” I sa 
you’ve only had a smell of the U 
of America.” ' 

“That is what is so perp 
sieur,’’ Gaston answered; 
that little, which must be 
greater than France, d 
least like war. And yet i 
months that this country has 
Frankly, monsieur, I am ve 
zled. I should‘never have b 
there was at this moment an, 
civilized world where the evi 
ury was so universal. So 
Such an abundance of food 
multitudes and multitudes o 
young men. Why are they « 
colors? Why are they not at | 
ing camps? Pardon, monsieur 
for information, not to criticize. 
great abundance of food and coal a 
and these limitless factories that 0! 
is running through all day long — 
Dieu, monsieur, why are we being Pt 
to pieces over there since America ? 
tered the war? Is it that this count! 
not realize that it is at war—or bel 
does not wish to realize that it 1s ali 

(Concluded on Page 34) 
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cAmerica’s First Car” 


T’S always “‘Fair Weather” within these 
Smart New Luxury Coaches 


They are cosily heated sun-parlors, insulated against inclement weather. Protected 
as when beside a glowing fire of logs at home, your family motors anywhere 
any time in comfort. 


On fair days the windows lower, affording the keen zest of an open air ride. 


Generous length of wheelbase, sturdy six-inch frames, broad, long-swung, resilient 
springs, deep cushion coils and comfortably shaped seats transform rough 
roads into boulevards. 


Squeaks, rattles, binding doors and “sagging” under load are eliminated by the 
strength and rigidity of the under-structure. 


The mature Haynes Light Six motor, now in its forty-first successful month, 
responds with its traditional spirit to the driver’s will. Quickly, quietly and 
smoothly the car glides onward. 


The various interior appointments accord with Fashion’s latest dictates. They 
will please the most fastidious. 


—The Haynes Dealer in your locality invites an early inspection of these newest en- 
closed creations. In addition to the Haynes “Light Six” and “Light Twelve” All- 
Season Sedans, Town Cars and Coupes, he offers five and seven-passenger Open 
Cars of beautiful individuality and the “prettiest four-passenger roadster in America.” 


A very attractive catalog with prices on request. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
40 South Main Street, Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 
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(Concluded from Page 32) 

“Tt’s worse than that, Gaston,” I an- 
swered. ‘This country really thinks that 
it is at war!” 

Gaston nodded. “I understand,” said 
he. ‘‘But up to this time it doesn’t really 


know it!” 


The accumulated mail of several days 
was waiting for me in Washington, and 
here I found Gaston to be anything but a 
social guest and business figurehead. Like 
most French business men he wrote a per- 
fect copy-book hand and composed a most 
excellent letter, never for a moment at 
fault to express himself, whether in French 
or English. Correspondence has always 
been my béte noire, as I both write and 
dictate badly; but with Gaston’s aid it was 
almost a pleasure. I had also some copying 
of a confidential character, which kept him 
busy for a couple of days. One of the first 
acts of his leisure moments was to call at 
the French Embassy, where he inscribed 
himself in the visitors’ book, and the third 
evening of our visit I came in to find him in 
a state of huge excitement and delight. An 
embassy messenger had come to our hotel 
and delivered to him personally a cordial 
note written by M. Jusserand himself in- 
viting him for an automobile ride to visit 
Fort Myer. 

This did not surprise me in the least. 
With my wife and daughter I had been in 
Washington during the visit of the French 
Commission, and the ladies’ French maid, 
who was a war widow and had also lost her 
brother at the Front, had gone to the em- 
bassy to make some inquiries in regard to 
her pension. A few days later this modest 
young woman had likewise received by spe- 
cial messenger a note written by the Am- 
bassador himself inviting her to present 
herself at a certain hour at the embassy 
when General Joffre was to receive a num- 
ber of worthy French people like herself. 
I remember that a certain passage of this 
kind invitation read: ‘‘I am sure that you 
will be delighted at the opportunity to 
shake the hand of this great Frenchman,” 
or words very similar. 

The gentlemen of our own diplomatic 
service would not do badly to take a lesson 
from this French kindness and official 
courtesy to compatriots of humble station. 
Of course it was a little different in the case 
of Gaston, who had been promoted to the 
rank of sous-lieutenant on the field of honor, 
and likewise decorated. But Iam sure that 
he would have received some similar polite 
attention if he had been merely a poilu who 
had fought and suffered for France. So he 
joyfully accepted the invitation and spent 
a red-letter afternoon, but I must postpone 
giving his impressions. 


We remained a week in Washington, 
then returned by a day train to New York, 
where we went to a large and fashionable 
hotel swept by Central Park breezes, and 
here a very disagreeable incident occurred 
the night of our arrival. We had gone up 
on the roof garden for dinner, and as I was 
eating my little-neck clams it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that I had forgotten to lock 
the valise which contained my portfolio, in 
which were some highly important papers 
and documents relative to my business. 
There really did not seem to be anything 
to fear, but in time of war one cannot be 
too careful about such matters, so I gave 
Gaston my keys and asked him to run down 
and rectify the omission. 


German Spies Everywhere 


A few minutes later he returned slightly 
pale and his dark-blue eyes flashing from 
his war face. I saw at a glance that some- 
thing was wrong. 

““What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“You did not think of this oversight a 
moment too soon, monsieur,”’ Gaston an- 
swered. ‘‘When I went into our rooms I 
found a Boche in the act of examining your 
papers.”’ 

“What!” I cried, my robust appetite 
killed at a single blow. ‘“‘It can’t be pos- 
sible!” 

“Que si, monsieur,” said Gaston. ‘ For- 
tunately the scoundrel had just taken the 
portefeuille from the valise. I do not think 
that he had had time even so much as to 
glance over its contents. When I had got 
through choking him a 

“Choking him?” 

“Parfaitement, monsieur! That was na- 
turally my first act. When I had released 
my grip on his throat he tried to bolt. out 
of the room. So I gave him a little more 
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shaking and then asked him what the devil 
he meant. He tried to tell me that he was 
the floor valet and that it was a part of his 
duty to take out and brush the clothes of 
the guests before hanging them up. As he 
spoke with a German accent I answered 
him in thet tongue, assuring him that for 
five pfennigs I would take a stick and dust 
his jacket and hang him up in it. I served 
him with some of the Prussian-officer talk 
I learned to speak during my sojourn as the 
Kaiser’s guest, and I thought that he was 
going to faint.” 

“Bully for you, my boy!” I growled. 
“Tt’s a good thing for the rascal I didn’t go 
down myself. He’d be taking a joy-ride 
crosstown to Roosevelt Hospital. What 
then?”’ 

“T threw him out into the couloir, then 
put the important papers in my pocket, 
locked up the portefeuille and came to mon- 
sieur to report. I told him that if I caught 
him in there again I would throw him out 
of the window. He was very badly fright- 
ened.”’ 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘I guess there’s been no 
harm done but to spoil my appetite—and 
that will recover. I’ll report the thing at the 
desk, but the chances are he’s got away.” 


Fearless and Careless 


Being blessed with a certain amount of 
philosophy and the digestion of an ostrich, 
I did not allow this incident to ruin my 
dinner, and after a few glasses of cham- 
pagne I decided not to take any further ac- 
tion in the matter, not caring to advertise 
myself as so careless an individual. Gaston 
made no further comment and was rather 
silent during the meal, but as we were en- 
joying our cigars and the cool breeze that 
watted across from the Hudson I said: 

‘‘T suppose a man in my position has got 
to expect this sort of thing just now, Gas- 
ton. You people over there are used to it 
and always on your guard, but we Amer- 
icans are too far away from the danger.” 

Gaston leaned forward in his chair. 
“‘But you are not, monsieur!”’ said he in 
that vibrant throaty voice of his. “If you 
will permit me to say so, monsieur, you are 
closer to it. hére in America than we ever 
were in France. We at least knew our 
enemies. Here you do not. You belittle 
them. You make jokes about them. You 
tolerate them half contemptuously, half 
good-naturedly, and you seem to shrink 
from hurting their feelings. You do not 
like to talk about alien enemies—especially 
when you feel that there may be some pres- 
ent. Even in the short time that I have 
been in this country and as little as I have 
had the opportunity of studying the situa- 
tion I am conscious of this. Your people 
are always quite ready to express their pa- 
triotism and what should be done to the 
enemy over there, but they shrink from 
discussing what should be done with the 
enemy right here. It is a delicate topic. It 
is not fear, God knows. The American 
people have no fear of anybody or anything. 
It is this very fearlessness and the con- 
sciousness of power which make their present 
position so dangerous. But the American 
people are a sensitive people and shrink 
from anything approaching that harshness 
and the peremptory measures which have 
made our enemies so terrible.” 

“T guess there’s something in that, Gas- 
ton,’ ladmitted. ‘After all, we’rean easy- 
going bunch. Besides, taking him by and 
large the average American has got a good 
deal of imagination, and this keeps him 
always putting himself in the other fellow’s 
place and trying to keep from treading on 
his toes.” 

‘Precisely, monsieur,’’ Gaston agreed. 
“But this very imagination does not carry 
you far enough, while still carrying you too 
far. That is because nobody who has not 
experienced it can possibly imagine war! 
One can imagine death, but not the deluge. 
One can imagine destruction, but not anni- 
hilation. Try now, monsieur, to imagine 
something with me: Let us make our trial 
flight directly fromm where we now sit—from 
the roof of this huge wonderful hotel, which 
is itself an edifice such as a few weeks ago 
I could not have imagined, myself.” 

Gaston rose suddenly, drew me to my 
feet after him and stood for an instant gaz- 
ing out over the sparkling throbbing city 
spread out beneath us and dissolving into 
the vague shimmering distance on every 
side. Its pulsations came up to us in a vast 
diapason which was the sum of its teeming, 
humming, vibrating myriad lives. 

“A vast hive,” said Gaston. “Not an 
individual thing, as great cities have so 
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often been described, but a huge, unwieldy, 
seething, crawling composite of numberless 
individual efforts and ambitions. A great 
machine, wonderfully purposeful and co- 
herent, with an efficiency proportionate to 
the coérdination of action in its integral 
parts. Such is a community, a city, a 
state—a nation. 

“And now, monsieur, imagine it sud- 
denly thrown into frightful disorder, as 
happens with a fire panic in a theater, and 
that very composite bulk which now gives 
it such a guaranty of invulnerability writh- 
ing and twisting and lashing it into flying 
atoms. To conceive this let us take a con- 
crete base—as did the Boches for the em- 
placement of their great siege guns in what 
was to them for months before the war the 
enemy’s country. 

‘Let us imagine that a great catastrophe 
to the Allied cause has fallen like a bomb 
from the blue on our armies in Europe and 
that the last hope of freedom lies here in 
the United States. 

““We have just received this news. We 
arestanding hereaghast, breathless, numbed 
at the catastrophe. Here beneath us the 
city is breathless also—tense, quivering, 
expectant; and beyond us the whole vast 
country is breathless too. It is now the 
bulkhead which must stand between the 
world and Germanic tyranny. Willit hold? 
Beyond the seas the stricken nations are 
crying out to it inagony: ‘Great Sister in 
Democracy, can you hold—ah, can you 


! What is that? Did you hear 
that rumble? And look—away there to the 
north! Whatisthat? Not thunder, surely, 
on a clear night like this. See that flash 
reflected there against the western sky— 
and another and another! Do you feel 
that? Good God, an earthquake? And 
8 that bright glare beyond the Jersey 

ills 

“And this might really happen,” said 
Gaston’s pleasant voice, which had sud- 


denly resumed its conversational tone, ‘‘if : 


America persists in ignoring the fact that 
heavy artillery cannot be employed to any 
great advantage if emplaced on a terrain 
that is yielding. You have told me to 
speak frankly, monsieur, and I have done 
s ” 


“You sure have, Gaston!’’ I answered, 
and drew a long breath. ‘Personally I 
think you’re all wrong, but the idea you 
seem to have got of us is certainly inter- 
esting—and then some! Now that you’re 
cleared for action you might as well go on 
and give us the prophylactic treatment for 
this Germanitis you seem to think we’re so 
badly stung with.” 


The Prussian Poison 


“‘Ah, monsieur,” said Gaston, ‘‘if some- 
body only could! For my little part I can 
only feel this German menace because I 
have been trained that way. But it seems 
to me, monsieur, that such a wide-awake 
nation as this ought to be able to observe 
and profit by the experience and errors of 
others. God knows that they are glaring 
enough! See what German intrigue did to 
Russia—and came so near doing to Eng- 
land. We ourselves have been poisoned by 
it in spots, but of course there are always a 
certain number of traitors. Italy also is in 
danger. Your country, monsieur, is like a 
great, robust, rapidly growing child which so 
far has suffered from no more than infantile 
complaints and which at this moment has 
its pores wide open to a fatal epidemic of 
German measles. 

“So why, monsieur, cannot America take 
warning from the rest of us? It is not 
through any lack of intelligence. Do you 
not think that if some big syndicate in 
Mars or Jupiter or Saturn were to invite 
bids on a contract to clean up Europe in a 
year’s time and put the Germans on the 
scrap heap that America could manage it? 
I do, monsieur, even from the little I have 
seen. America could manage it—if it was 
made worth her while.” 

“Ts that supposed to be a compliment or 
an insult, Gaston?” I asked. 

“Neither, monsieur. It is what I feel to 
be the truth. The war right now is a pop- 
ular movement rather than a national ef- 
fort. And while the business is going ahead 
here are your covert alien enemies steadily 
gaining ground in your indulgence.” 

“But what do you want us to do, Gas- 
ton?” I protested. 

“Their activities must be curtailed,” 
Gaston retorted, “especially in polities. 
They should be placed under a strict taboo; 
forbidden any voice in public affairs; not 
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allowed to assert themselves 

arrested for conversing in an ; 
tongue; shot for airing traitor 
Then, at least, you would s 
where you stood. Your cards 
the table. As it is, you hope fo 
and are not prepared for the 
now, just consider their cheek. 
It would be laughable if it we 
ister. Fancy their having th 
to advertise their institutions 
and therefore superior. Germ: 

on a large sign, as though to anne 
as something preferable to N 
kitchen! Perhaps it is—but this j; 
moment to insist upon it. GC; 
agine such a sign as English 
American Restaurant or Cuis 
in a German city? But you 
not mind. You are like a whale- 
iest creature that swims the se 
fore unable to comprehend thes 20 
caution. And you persistently ¢ 
profit by the mistakes of us other 
self-confidence is appalling!” 


Clean Up Americ 


“Listen, monsieur! We F 


suffered great military and financis 
trophes. By the lesson of 
have not hesitated to be w 
profit, because you are a fin 
Business is business and he 
place init. Look, for instanall 
of the Panama Canal. All of | 
scribed to this great promoti 
Scarcely a poor peasant laboring 

carré of land but got out his 
We all went down into the 
stockings because it seemed to 
we had to do was to pay our 
up our great machines and atte 
dilleras. And then disaster! 
down to defeat through the lurki 
ous enemy which we could noi 
of the soil. 

“But you intelligent Amer 
taking the achievement as a a 
osition were warned by our 
onslaught, and your able execut 
out the necessity of building the 
ments before bringing up the guns. 
they said, ‘is a subtle, invisibl 
be subjugated before we can nc 
an advance.’ The brilliant and 
Chief of the Sanitary Depar 
now the Surgeon-General of 
threw his myrmidons to the 
pick and shovel and petrol an 
fumes. His legion suffered h 
the treacherous enemy, but he | 
‘This evil is so widespread an 
soil is so impregnated that it 
left undisturbed or at least 
at the points of greatest vi 
monsieur. He said: ‘We ca 
ultimate success and we m 
with shocking disaster if this 
ace is not eliminated at th 


yellow fever more scarce in 
in New York City itself, an 
mosquito harder to find on 
than is a German sign in P: 
General Gorgas was not disma 
brave ‘mosquito brigade’ 
down throughout the zone a l 
lieutenants met with sudden an 
death at his very side. 


went up from the influentia 
because their affairs were be 
with by his crusade and their 
topsy-turvy and their content 
his fumigations. He smoked 0 
tion, and when his work was fin 
plished he said: ‘Voild! Nowt tk 
may at least proceed in no 
tack from a treacherous ene 
stroyed our predecessors and 
us ignored or underesttiiaaaa 
Gaston leaned forward, 
lean muscular arms extended d 
fingers clutching at the empty 
Dieu, monsieur,’”” he cried, % 
that one of your brave wise 
now step forward and cope with 
ace in the same masterly and fe 
America must win this war! 
it for ruined Belgium, for bro 
for shaken Italy, for bruised 
England and for bleeding, fai 
She must win it for herself! Ana / 
can win this war! My God, sh 
only she will!” | 
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1 hampton and spread over the sur- 
achments, numbering about a 
¢ men, and with three officers, 
uthampton. The officers halted 
Jiers in the grounds of this country 
ées. They spoke English, and de- 
s champagne. The owner of the 
od by a pistol in the hand of one 
¢icers, produced the key of the wine 
id two other servants to fetch all 
wpagne there was to the large hall 

a st flo 
‘ght dozen bottles, which were 
di rows along the wall together with 
He wines and liquors that were in 
cellar. The butler was told that 
“he owner of the house retired to 
cid floor, where his wife was hiding. 
to load all the wine, with the ex- 
yf ten bottles, on a wagon the sol- 
/ing-room, and the ten bottles were 
in to them. They broke the necks 
s When they had finished the ten 
shey ordered more wine, and in- 
| drink with them. They drank 
ottles of wine and became very 
wniture in the room and had shot 
ss and lamps and windows into 


i/s in small detachments. One of 
{i large country house in the vicin- 
aid came to the front entrance 
id he had none, but the butler, 
re German officers ordered the 
or of the house. There were 

4 do this within half an hour or be 
i the German officers ordered the 
h. with them. The officers went into 
» ottles and drank the wine from the 
veral other officers who had ar- 
tly, after they had broken much 
with their pistols, the officer who 


r the house and his wife should be 
| to the room where they were ca- 
| The owner and his wife came 
sirs. The woman was frightened 
mot want to enter the room. Her 
told her to go in with him, as he 
ohink it wise to disobey the intrud- 
/ soon as the woman entered the 
1e of the officers, who was sitting 
oor, singing, staggered to his feet, 
sevolver to the woman’s head and 
She fell to the floor, dead. The 
the room continued drinking and 
ind paid no attention to the shoot- 
‘en the officer who had killed the 
Jordered her husband to dig a grave 
y his wife. The butler intervened 
{ed that he be permitted to dig the 
.The officer refused. He said her 
. must dig the grave, and he forced 
| to carry his dead wife to the gar- 
30d over him with a revolver until 
band had made a shallow trench in 
e put the body of his wife, and 
vered her with the earth he had 
the trench. The officers re- 


i2house. The soldiers had syringes 
h inflammable liquid and sprinkled 
dwork with that liquid. They set 
’e, and the house was consumed. 
sernoon the village of Southampton 
ned. The officers claimed that the 
= had fired on them. 


Wholesale Slaughter 
5 erman soldiers passed through 
villages in this section of Long 
gathered small parties of resi- 
and women, and took them 
These prisoners were taken to 
side of Bridgehampton and held 
. They were forced to march with 
ds above their heads. When they 
) longer hold up their hands they 
to rest them on the tops of 
but in no case were theyallowed 
eir hands to their sides. 
st afternoon of this assemblage 
a commanding officer came to 
who were lined up before 
d them in German an accusa- 
hat these prisoners had broken 
by the invading Germans and 
the Germans from their houses 
mbuscades. The penalty was 
t of each three in this batch of 
vas to be shot. This officer 
the younger of the men, taking 
or about twenty in all, and or- 
n to the rear, up the side of a 
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small hill, or risein the ground. Six soldiers 
were told off to execute these prisoners. 
The twenty were behind the other prison- 
ers, who were ordered not to turn their 
heads. They were shot by the six German 
soldiers. Later, another company of pris- 
oners from the surrounding country came, 
numbering about seventy-five. Of these 
twenty-five were executed in the same man- 
ner. The prisoners were shot three at a 
time, the six German soldiers firing at them 
at the word of command. Often more than 
one volley was required to kill all three. 

This shooting of civilians continued for 
several weeks, though the quota was 
changed, and one out of six was shot usu- 
ally, instead of one out of three. The Ger- 
mans shot the chief officers of each village 
when they could get them. Many houses 
were burned, and all supplies comman- 
deered. A feature of the shooting of pris- 
oners was that when the Germans were 
shooting one out of three they compelled 
the two not taken of each three to dig the 
grave of the third one who was to be shot, 
and was. In each instance the claim was 
made by the Germans that the civilians 
had fired on the German troops, but these 
charges were untrue, for all arms had been 
taken from the inhabitants before the exe- 
cutions began. 


Scenes of Horror 


When the Germans began ravaging that 
section of Long Island, and shooting the 
inhabitants, and defiling the women, and 
mutilating them, there came with them a 
German who had formerly lived in Sag 
Harbor, where he had a bakeshop. He was 
well known to many of the residents of that 
part of the island. He had lived at Sag 
Harbor for some years, but often closed his 
shop and went away for months at a time. 
This German drove a cart, peddling bakery 
goods all about the country. He acted as 
guide for the marauding German soldiers, 
took them to the biggest, finest houses, and 
told them where the chief men of each 
village lived and who they were. Many 
houses were burned. In Good Ground a 
man who tried to get his wife out of his 
burning house was compelled to jump from 
a second-story window, to save himself, 
and broke both of his legs. The German 
soldiers who had fired the house prevented 
any of the villagers from coming to aid this 
man, and forced him, by poking him with 
their bayonets, to drag himself down the 
street. 

The assembling of civilians, both men 
and women, in parties that culminated in 
the shooting of one in three or one in six of 
the total number continued, as did the loot- 
ing of the houses in all that neighborhood, 
and the burning of them. ‘The prisoners 
were compelled to march to certain cen- 
tral points, and were kept herded at times 
in churches and in schoolhouses. Often 
these prisoners were kept for twenty-four 
hours or more in close confinement without 
being allowed to go out or to any other 
room than the one in which they were held. 
Numerous women and children died of 
these hardships. Occasionally the German 
in charge of a squad of prisoners, when his 
prisoners came in sight of dead Americans, 
compelled the American prisoners to clap 
their hands at the sight of the bodies of 
their dead neighbors on penalty of being 
shot if they refused to clap their hands. 
Several were killed because they would not 
obey this order. Another diversion of the 
Germans was to thrust lighted cigarettes 
into the nostrils and ears of the prisoners. 

The Germans carried glass bombs filled 
with an explosive and inflammable liquid. 
As the fancy seized one of the incendiaries 
he threw a bomb into any house he might 
be passing, and set it on fire. Most of the 
women and children who were killed were 
bayoneted, as were many of the older men, 
but the younger men were stood up and 
shot. A large number of the women who 
were killed were violated before they were 
killed. 

There was an organized resistance by 
Americans in the vicinity of the Shinne- 
cock Hills golf grounds, but it was not 
effective, though a number of German sol- 
diers were killed. Eventually the Germans 
took the golf clubhouse, which had been 
the center of the defenses of the Americans, 
and burned it. The Germans buried their 
dead on the golf course. Later they re- 
turned to the golf course, bringing with 


them twelve men and twelve women. The 
men were compelled to dig twelve graves. 
The twenty-four men and women were 
shot and a man and a woman were buried 
in each grave. 

Occasionally a mounted German would 
tie a prisoner to his stirrups and drag him 
about the roads. There were instances, 
too, when men were tied to rings in stable 
walls, riddled with bullets, mutilated, and 
then used as bayonet dummies until the 
Germans tired of the sport. In many 
places where there was a fountain or a well 
dead Americans were thrown into the 
water, and German scrawled on bits of pa- 
per or board: ‘‘We are giving them a 
wash.” The Germans also poured gasoline 
into many wells, and killed all cattle and 
pigs. In East Hampton, or just outside 
of that place, they thrust two ministers 
into a filthy pigsty, undressed them, and 
compelled them to remain in the sty. In 
the village of Wainscott a child was nailed 
to a schoolhouse door by its hands and feet, 
4m another child shot through the fore- 

ead. 

A chauffeur was trying to get two chil- 
dren of his employer from Southampton 
to a place of safety. He encountered six 
German soldiers. The soldiers fired into 
the automobile and killed both children. 

Near Amagansett a party of Germans 
came to a small house. There were six men 
and an officer. They had prisoners with 
them. The officer knocked on the door of 
the house. There was no response. He 
knocked again. Nobody answered. Then 
the officer ordered two of his soldiers to 
break in the door. A man came out and 
asked what was wanted. The officer said 
he wanted to speak to the man who lived 
there, but that as he did not come quickly 
enough he would be “‘trained.’”’ The man’s 
hands were tied behind his back and he 
was shot and killed. The wife of the man, 
who had a child at breast, came out, saw 
her husband shot and sprang at the officer. 
She scratched his face with her nails. One 
of the soldiers hit her on the head with the 
butt of his rifle, and she dropped dead to 
the ground. Her head was crushed. An- 
other stuck his bayonet through the body 
of the baby and put his rifle over his shoul- 
der with the baby impaled on the bayonet. 
The officer ordered the men to fire the 
house. They secured some straw and set 
fire to it and the house. They threw the 
bodies of the man and the woman on the 
fire. 

Then the officer turned to his prisoners, 
who were standing under guard of four of 
the men, and said: “‘I am doing this as a 
lesson and an example for you. When a 
German tells you to do something next 
time, you move quickly.” 


Only Scenes and Names Changed 


Those who have read thus far in this 
recital of horrors are likely to consider it 
a work of imagination. It is imaginary as 
to locations, but not as to facts. Every 
statement made, every incident, every 
atrocity, every horror, every outrage told 
of above has been circumstantially, pre- 
cisely and definitely proved and certified. 
It is all true. No false witness has been 
borne. No unproved allegations have been 
made. These things happened in Belgium 
andin France. These horrors were done by 
German soldiers. 

Each incident was taken from a proved, 
official record, with one exception; and 
that exception is verified to me from au- 
thentic, if unofficial sources. No incident 
was used—save this one—which in the va- 
rious records and investigations of German 
atrocities in France and Belgium was sworn 
to by only one or two witnesses. In each 
instance the incidents used were proved by 
from ten up to twenty witnesses. Every 
statement is a fact. They were taken from 
a list of authorities, including the report 
of the Lord Bryce commission, Toynbee, 
Bland, Chambry, Morgan, Struyken and 
others to the number of sixteen, and in- 
cluding proof found in German papers and 
reports obtained from other German 
sources. They have been set out to speak 
for themselves, without coloring or rhet- 
orice, or any change save in localization. 

Moreover, as Arnold J. Toynbee, of Ox- 
ford University, points out in his historical 
summary, The German Terror in Belgium, 
these horrors, done by the Germans during 
their advance and retreat through France 
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and their invasion of Belgium, both in the 
early days of the war and since, were not 
the acts of soldiers operating individually 
or of small detachments of drunken or 
brutal looters and ravishers, but were the 
result of war policy, deliberately decided 
upon and carried out under military or- 
ders. In other words, these atrocities show 
one phase of the way Germany makes war. 
They are typical, not sporadic or isolated. 

The adaptation of these conditions to 
the United States may seem fantastical to 
unthinking readers, but it isnot. Even the 
vaguest prophecy, by any person whom- 
soever, prior to August, 1914, of what has 
happened since then, through German 
frightfulness, not only in Europe but in 
this country as well, would have been 
termed insanity. Any prediction of what 
may happen in this country or to this 
country in event of German success must 
not be considered lightly or set aside as 
impossible because of an intervening ocean. 

Who could have forseen the ability of 
Germany to hold the world at bloody bay 
for more than forty months? Was the 
Russian debacle impossible? Was the Ital- 
ian disintegration impossible? Or ‘the 
destruction of Belgium? Or the demolish- 
ment of Poland? Or of Serbia? 


The Foe We are Fighting 


Nothing is impossible in these days— 
nothing! We hope, fervently, that Ger- 
many will never get troops to the United 
States, but it is entirely within the range of 
possibility that Germany may do so. It is 
conceivable. It is a military feasibility, 
but never if the people of the United States 
will awake to their position and to the 
needs of their country in this war; never if 
the people of the United States will dismiss 
the fatuous idea that some of them hold— 
many, indeed—that this war may be car- 
ried on as a side line, as an extra, in its 
relation to the usual business of the coun- 
try; never if the people of the United States 
will make this war their principal occupa- 
tion, the sole concern of their thought, the 
acme of their endeavor; never if the whole 
people of the United States will enter wholly 
into the war, force themselves to under- 
stand what it means and participate to the 
extent of their resources, regardless of the 
personal inconvenience, sacrifice or labor; 
never if the people of the United States 
will come, now, to the inevitable conclusion 
that nothing matters to us save the winning 
of this war; that it is a question of na- 
tional preservation, of national life. 

So there may be an appreciation of what 
may happen in this country, in one way, 
to our own people, in our own cities and 
villages and on our own farms, if Germany 
should land troops here, a few of the au- 
thenticated German horrors in France and 
Belgium have been localized. The list has 
not been exhausted. There are hundreds 
more, many so vile and terrible that they 
may not be set down in public print. There 
is no reason to think that any section of the 
United States would be freer from these 
atrocities than was any section of Belgium, 
of invaded France, or Serbia, or Poland, or 
Italy, or any other place where the Ger- 
mans forced an entrance. The German 
war beast does not change, nor do the 
masters of the beast; especially not the 
masters. What happened in Belgium, in 
France, in Poland, in Serbia and else- 
where—all these horrors, many unspeak- 
able and unprintable save in official 
record—surely would happen in the United 
States. : 

This is the foe we are fighting. As an 
incentive for our fighting, the making of the 
world safe for democracy is merely a corol- 
lary. The sooner the people of the United 
States awake to the fact that we are fight- 
ing to make the United States safe for our- 
selves, and begin to devote their united 
endeavor to that end, the sooner will the 
necessary victory be won. This war cannot 
be carried on casually. The United States 
must, in fact, be united, down to the last 
man, the last dollar, the last individual sac- 
rifice. Else, we shall fail. And if we fail 
we may expect, among many other servi- 
tudes and punishments, the treatment for 
our women and our children and ourselves 
received at the horrible hands of the Ger- 
mans by the women and children and non- 
combatant men in Belgium, in France, in 
Poland, and in every country where the 
Germans have been successful or will be. 
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Three ways to know 
how to be sure of 
seeing Paramount 
and Artcraft motion 
pictures 


By seeing these trade- 
| marks or names in the 
advertisements of your local 
theatres, 


By seeing these trade- 

marks or names on the 
front of the theatre or in the 
lobby. 


By seeing these trade- 


marks or names flashed on 
the screen inside the theatre. 
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: ; hristmas is not a day 
# -—buta feeling, 


You can’t squeeze Christmas into a day! 
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Because it isn’t a day at all, but a feeling—a 
feeling of kindliness, humanness, love; a forget- 
ting of worldly thoughts for a while; a return to 
the simplicity of heart of childhood. 
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ors You can’t squeeze that into a day—and you 
needn’t. 


You can find it all every day in 
aramount and 
CPictures 


)REMOST STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED, IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES 
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\ aaa, “lt, They are the spirit of Christmas: as big as love, as splendid as 
TADE : MARK . 
truth, as real and clean and fine as the great heart of humanity! 


Because they are written and acted and directed by genius 
ereat enough to see that heart beating underneath the shell of 
cynicism and hardness so easily searched out and pierced by 
the pure white light of Christmas. 
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The greatness of Paramount and Artcraft Pictures is not only 
in supremely great resources, vast organization, and dominance 
of world-wide famous names, but also, and even more, in the 
human insight and high purpose that produced them. 
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And in bidding you a most Merry Christmas in the names of 
all the gifted artists and workers who have made these ideals 
a splendid reality, Famous Players-Lasky Corporation rejoice 
that this high privilege is theirs. 


The privilege of carrying the message of Christmas daily, all 
the year around. 


i FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


a ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres, CECIL B.DE MILLE Call ata 
N Koo 
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forty years despite ceaseless opposition 
from the Government of the Czar. They 
taxed the peasants and used the funds to 
build and conduct many thousands of 
schools and to establish free medical service 
in the villages. They endeavored to intro- 
duce more scientific farming. Many gave 
their entire fortunes to such liberal reforms. 
They were country gentlemen who worked 
hard to help the peasants. 

But most of them were landowners too; 
and so now the peasants, who want the 
land, are turning them out of the zemstvos 
and electing in their places teachers, coun- 
try doctors and others, pledged to a pro- 
gram of confiscation of private estates. 
Naturally the landowner protests. Some 
demand that the Government shall com- 
pensate them for the land, while others are 
bitterly opposed to the abolition of private 
estates. They claim that the Russian peas- 
ant needs modern methods of farming far 
more than he needs additional soil, and that 
thousands of private estates have been 
model farms for their neighborhoods. 

So the country-gentleman cadet is op- 
posed to the present Government. And 
meantime in the cities the others of this 
party—professors, doctors, lawyers, fac- 
tory owners, business men, who ardently 
supported the Revolution at the start— 
have seen it go beyond all bounds, accord- 
ing to their way of thinking. So they have 
steadily dropped away. 

At the time I left Russia all the bour- 
geois factions might have been divided into 
two parts—the minority, who still believed 
in supporting the administration; and the 
majority, who, with Miloukov, believed the 
Kerensky Government was hopeless until 
it freed itself from the domination of the 
Council of Workmen and Soldiers, and who 
were, therefore, waiting for the inevitable 
crash; after which, they said, they should 
be ready to come in and build a real democ- 
racy along safe, liberal, practical lines. 

“This Government must run its course,” 
said Miloukov in a talk with me. ‘So long 
as it allows itself to be ruled by the council 
there is little or no really constructive 
work it can do. Russia cannot be called a 
democracy now, for this Government does 
not represent the great mass of the Russian 
people. It represents only the radical mi- 
nority of the workingmen, and they form 
less than ten per cent of the whole Russian 
nation. It is foolish to prophesy in these 
days; but the socialists will probably grow 
steadily more radical, until they have 
clearly shown to all that they cannot solve 
the problems which are pressing on us 
to-day.” 


Kerensky’s Band Wagon 


“Meantime our party,” he continued, 
“is far from being on the decline. We are 
steadily growing week by week. Our or- 
ganization is stronger now. Each day we 
gain new adherents from all kinds of Rus- 
sians who are sick of disorders and want to 
see some kind of steady practical work. 
Weare training speakers and sending them 
out. The Constitutional Assembly, they 
say, will meet in the early autumn. I 
doubt that it will meet so soon. If it does 
we shall probably have only a minority 
voice. But every month will increase our 
power. You Americans must remember 
that a transformation like this is not a mat- 
ter of weeks but of years.” 

Meantime Miloukovy and his friends re- 
fused their support to Kerensky. But both 
from the cadets and from other bourgeois 
factions, there were many who felt that it 
was dangerous to stand off and let the 
Government fall for lack of practical aid. 
Through them, in each crisis last summer, 
Kerensky was able to form a new coalition 
ministry instead of setting up the all- 
socialist government for which the extrem- 
ists clamored. 

Not all of these nonsocialist supporters 
were sincere. Many were there for personal 
ends, unscrupulous politicians who aban- 
doned the more conservative camps and 
seized this chance of power, some hoping to 
fill Kerensky’s place. The band wagon was 
shaky, but it was the only wagon in sight. 
And so, in this city of chaos, to the many 
plans for a Heaven on earth were added 
endless rumors of graft. It was difficult for 
Kerensky not only to get practical men but 
also to avoid the aid of many able citizens, 
big business men who were only too ready 
to solve the practical problems in ways that 
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would enrich themselves and leave them in 
charge of the Government. 

But of those who were helping, most 
were, beyond any doubt, sincere devoted 
patriots doing their best to postpone the 
crash. I like to remember the Countess 
Panin, one of the wealthiest women in Rus- 
sia, who for years has given her energies to 
welfare and educational work in the tene- 
ment quarters of Petrograd. I met her first 
when, as a cadet, she was an assistant 
minister, directing Government relief. In 
all the confusion of constant change, every 
day and every night this woman was at her 
post, steadily meeting the pressing needs of 
the women and children of Petrograd. 

Six weeks later I saw her again. She was 
an assistant minister now in the Ministry 
of Instruction; and in that same resolute, 
smiling way she was beginning the first 
labors of codrdinating and strengthening 
the demoralized ‘system of education. The 
Government had taken over some thirty- 
five thousand schools of the church. Over 
eighty thousand schools in all were to be 
opened in a fortnight, together with hun- 
dreds of colleges and similar institutions. 
But through the daily jungle of problems 
and perplexities she seemed to me to have 
he: fixed on some bright but distant 
goal. 

“In Russia these days,’’ she told me, 
“fone has to keep looking far ahead—and 
keep hoping and keep working. If there 
is confusion now, and more perhaps to- 
morrow—well, so much the worse for us. 
But the task of building a new Russia can- 
not be begun too soon. Nobody is more 
eager than I to see this war fought through 
to the end; but remember it is important, 
too, that Russia comes safely out of this as 
a great free nation. That is a part of the 
victory that should be most desired by 
liberals throughout the world.” 


Prince Krapotkin’s Advice 


I found others in the Government whose 
hope and faith were almost gone. So many 
immediate problems were clamoring for 
solution, they made little or no headway, 
and could not even see ahead. One of these 
men said to me, with a tragic look in his 
friendly eyes: 

“This Revolution should be called the 
Russian Revelation, for it has revealed to 
us that we are not practical. We have been 
dreamers, critics of life. The Old Régime 
got us all into the habit of blaming all ills 
on the Government. Now we ourselves are 
the Government; but most of us don’t 
know how to begin.”’ 

Many such men in Petrograd, harassed 
by countless perplexities, often during the 
summer months would go for aid and coun- 
sel to a simple frame house in a garden out 
on the edge of the city, where lived one of 
the great quiet figures of the Revolution, 
Peter Krapotkin, the prince who fifty years 
ago lost his title and fortune in champion- 
ing the people’s cause. He has spent his 
life in exile. Last spring he returned to 
Russia; and like most of the old revolu- 
tionists, Tschaikovsky, ‘“‘Babushka’”’ and 
the rest, he has made his powerful influence 
felt for moderation, sanity and union of all 
factions. Though now nearly eighty years 
of age, his courage and his vision are as 
clear and vigorous as before. He refused 
Kerensky’s request that he take a place in 
the Ministry; but again and again Keren- 
sky, Prince Lvov, and many others, both 
socialists and bourgeois, came out to this 
quiet old garden and there renewed their 
hope and faith. Krapotkin’s voice has 
been steadily for continuing the war until 
the German autocracy shall be overthrown 
from within or without. 

“Both for the war and the Revolution,” 
he told me, “Russia needs all her ablest 
men in the service of the Government. 
There must be coalition and a united coun- 
try, first to drive the war through to the 
end, and meantime to be building a new 
democracy here that will stand. We must 
not split on this problem of land. The big 
estates must surely go; but we must work 
out for the owners of land some system of 
indemnification through taxes to be paid 
by all. These taxes must be so arranged 
that year by year all big fortunes will grad- 
ually disappear. We cannot reach equality 
at a bound, but the work must be begun at 
once.” 

He had little patience with those cadets 
who stood aloof, awaiting a crash; but he 


was a patient father confessor to those who 
were trying to pull Russia through. Per- 
haps others will learn the lesson this win- 
ter and will give prompt and strong support 
to the next real Russian Government that 
rises out of the chaos to-day. It is danger- 
ous for Russia that so many of her ablest 
sons stand by and await calamities which 
may become so terrible that in the reaction 
afterward a new autocracy may arise. 

For it must not be forgotten that there 
are still in Russia many who would wel- 
come the restoration of the Czar. In Pet- 
rograd, in those immense and rambling 
Government buildings, are thousands of 
Government workers of the old bureau- 
cratic type. 

“They cannot put us out,’’ one of these 
men told me, “‘because they’re too busy to 
change us all. Each Government depart- 
ment is like a great piece of machinery. It 
lumbers along and it creaks and groans; 
but it does work after a fashion. And if 
you should try to take out one cog the whole 
machine would stop at once. So here we 
are, still in office. For how long we do not 
know.” 

Some of these men are liberals, but many 
are for the Old Régime, and would welcome 
back an autocracy that would be more 
friendly to Berlin than any Bolsheviki 
shouters for an early peace. 

But I doubt that these reactionaries will 
have their opportunity; for not only have 
more and more liberals come to the Govern- 
ment’s support, but among the socialists 
themselves the power of the extremists has 
been surely on the decline. For this very 
reason the Bolsheviki have risen in a last 
desperate effort. What success they will 
have no man can tell; but from all I saw in 
Russia it seems to me inevitable that the 
increasing forces of liberal democracy, both 
socialist and bourgeois, must rise again and 
seize control. : 

In a later article I shall try to describe 
how, through the Peasants’ Council, the 
great mass of the peasants are just begin- 
ning to make themselves heard, and why 
most of them, sooner or later, are bound to 
be opposed to the Bolsheviki program. But 
meantime the peasants are scattered, while 
the workmen in cities and towns were al- 
ready organized last spring, and so were 
able to seize the chance of ruling the new 
Government. Soon after the Revolution be- 
gan the old Russian Duma began to decline 
and was eventually dissolved. Kerensky 
and his ministers, then, were a mere ad- 
ministration. The legislature of Russia, and 
the real governing power up to the time 
of this writing, has been the All-Russian 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Depu- 
ties. 

My first glimpse of the Tauride Palace, 
headquarters of the council, was upon the 
second day of the July insurrection. A 
huge, low, rambling building of white and 
yellow stucco, it ran round three sides of a 
court. There were three big porticoes, and 
from them speakers were shouting in 
strained excited voices to the crowds of 
working people, men and women, boys and 
girls, who kept arriving in parades and 
pressing into the court. There were some 
soldiers in the crowds and more in a heavy 
guard outside. Hundreds of workingmen 
were armed, and their faces were white 
and haggard from the sleepless night just 
passed. 

The Red Guard 


Some of them carried red banners bear- 
ing these inscriptions: We Want Bread and 
Peace and Freedom!—Land for the Peas- 
ants! Bread for the Workers! Peace for the 
World!—Down With the Bourgeois Minis- 
ters!—Long Live the Council of Workmen, 
Soldiers and Peasants!—War on Capital- 
ism! 

The speakers kept on shouting; but now 
I began to notice that the crowds did not 
respond. In that warm muggy rain they 
looked dead with fatigue. Many men and 
girls lay asleep in the wet trampled grass 
of the courtyard. Some men could barely 
carry their rifles. These were the so-called 
Red Guard of the Bolsheviki. 

With a friend and his interpreter I 
wedged in through an entrance door be- 
tween armed guards to whom we showed 
our credentials. We were admitted into 
a great hall filled with dense crowds and a 
babel of cries. In the middle a speaker was 
shouting hoarsely. The air was thick and 
humid and filled with body odors. Great 
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In the Tauride Palace 
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Cihe New Idea 
in “floor Decoration 


It is often said that woman is an artist in her own home. 
She creates its charm in the image of her own charm. In the 
color schemes and designs of her furnishings she seeks the ex- 
pression of her individual taste, originality and love of beauty. 

The American woman, borrowing a leaf from the notebook 
of her European sister who uses linoleum throughout her 
home, has been quick to appreciate the beauty and artistic 
‘possibilities of the new Blabon Art Linoleums as floor-coverings 
for higher uses. 

To the woman wno chooses her furnishings with an eye 
for the distinctive, the beautiful and the economical, these 
new Blabon creations offer more than 357 designs and plain 
colors for every taste and every decorative scheme—for every 
use on every floor! 

There are distinguished and rich-patterned Carpet Inlaids 
and Korsho Rugs for living rooms, dining rooms and libraries. 

There are graceful and dainty matting and flowered effects 
in delicate and lovely colors for bedrooms and nurseries. 

There are solid greens, browns, grays and wood effects 
that make superb floors on which to lay rugs in every room 
in tne house. They are more economical than hard wood, 
can be waxed, permit a greater choice of color effects and a 
truer harmony with hangings and wall papers. 

There are scores of selected Blabon patterns for kitchens, 
bathrooms, pantries and kindred uses. 

The next time you are shopping stop at some good floor- 
covering dealer’s and see the new Blabon’ Art Linoleums. 

Take care to ask for the genuine Blabon— artistic, endur- 
ing, sanitary, economical—the product of 66 years achievement 
in floor covering manufacture. 

Names of dealers sent on request. 


The George W Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 


Important 
Remember these two easy 
ways to tell genuine Blabon 
Linoleum. First, look at the 
back and be sure it is bur- 
lap. Second, try to tear it. 

Imitations tear easily. 
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two stories high, with a gallery running 
round above. This had once been used as a 
ballroom, and there had been vast magnifi- 
cence. But into this old palace, where once 
there had been wealth and luxury on such 
a prodigal scale, gambling and drunken- 
ness, debauchery of every kind, had now 
come mobs and violence, blind forces and 
confusion, on a scale as prodigal as before. 
Russia seems to be like that. May the tri- 
umph of her democracy be of as vast pro- 
portions! 

And I believe it will be so. For I felt 
something far greater here than these men 
and their plans and theories, their factions 
and their jealousies. All this will surely 
pass away; but the elements that gave it 
strength will merge with other elements, 
and so a new nation will arise. But it will 
not be as they have planned. 

I shall give but little space to the social- 
ist parties here, for their comparative 
strength and their views keep changing 
from month to month. 

In Russia, under the Old Régime, there 
were two principal ‘socialist parties—the 
Social Democratic and the Social Revolu- 
tionist. The former centered its efforts al- 
most wholly on the workmen, in towns; 
the latter on the peasants. From the first 
party the Bolsheviki, and from the second 
the Maximalists, have emerged as the ultra- 
radical wings, and have tended to fuse to- 
gether; while the less radical factions, the 
Mensheviki and the Minimalists, have in- 
clined toward the still more moderate semi- 
socialistic groups—the so-called Trudoviki 
and Narodni parties. 

These last two groups were small at first; 
but during the summer they combined and, 
together with the Mensheviki and Minimal- 
ist factions, made up the great majority of 
socialists in the council. This moderate ma- 
jority was in favor of pushing the war to the 
end and of putting off the great problems of 
land, labor and distribution of wealth for 
the Constitutional Assembly. The pro- 
grams of these moderate groups differed 
widely in many respects, but they were 
alike at least in this—that all were based on 
the idea of gradual change, of successive 
steps that should lead through many labori- 
ous years to a social democratic state. - 


The All-Russian Council 


On the other hand, the minority, both 
Bolsheviki and Maximalists, was in favor 
of an early peace and a union with the 
masses of Germany and France alike, and 
of all other countries, to start a movement 
everywhere which, with or without vio- 
lence, should seize upon all governments 
and give the world to the workers. 

But the council was not formed by the 
socialist parties alone; it grew out of a 
motley mass of labor bodies all over the 
land. Before the Revolution there had 
sprung up in Petrograd and many other 
cities scores of local Councils of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Deputies. In the two months 
after freedom was won these scores in- 
creased to hundreds; and in May they all 
sent delegates to a great congress in Petro- 
grad, where they were met by over a thou- 
sand delegates from the armies, which were 
already honeycombed with soldiers’ com- 
mittees. The congress met for several 
weeks, in session almost day and night. 

Finally they elected a council of four hun- 
dred deputies; and then the several thou- 
sand delegates returned to their homes, 
leaving this their parliament. This All- 
Russian Council should not for a moment 
be confused with the local Council of Petro- 
grad, a far less representative body and one 
which the extremists controlled. It was the 
local body that started the insurrection this 
fall. And they cannot get the power they 
need without the All-Russian Council’s sup- 
port. By the council I mean this larger 
group, to which all last summer came num- 
berless petitioners from every corner of the 
land. 

From Finland and the Caucasus, from 
Russian Poland and the Ukraine, they came 
to demand autonomy; from the Baltic 
Fleet they came to urge that their admiral 
should be arrested and their insurgent 
leaders freed; from the armies, to protest 
violently against the reforms of Korniloff; 
and from the countless villages, where over 
one hundred and fifty million peasants 
wring a living from the soil, to demand that 
all this soil shall be theirs; that-the cities 
shall cease their turbulence and settle down 
in their factories to produce the clothing 
and the shoes, the tools and plows, and 
other things which the peasant needs in his 
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daily life. “‘If your workmen won’t produce 
these things we will no longer sell our food.” 
In brief, the peasants were on strike against 
the striking workingmen. All Russia, in- 
deed, was filled with strikes; and sooner or 
later the strikers sent delegates to the 
council. 

The life of a nation in chaos surged into 
this old palace, the real seat of government 
and the storm center of ideas. And this life 
absorbed me. I forgot the theoreticians and 
grew engrossed in these human figures that 
came from the boundless Russia outside. 
They came and went; I had but glimpses. 
And so, of those many figures I can give 
but a few suggestions here—rays of light 
that threw long sudden gleams out into 
that obscurity. 

One day, in the antechamber to the 
rooms in which the Executive Committee 
was holding its daily session, I sat down on 
a low window sill and sent my interpreter 
into the crowd to see what he could bring 
me. He came back in a moment and said: 

“Look at this little chap at your side.’ 

A soldier sat on a bench near by, a little 
man with a small black beard and curly 
hair that came out from under his soldier 
cap. He had a round face and fiery eyes. 
He was making rapid gestures and talking 
in quick angry tones to three stolid soldiers 
in front of him. He held the Pravda on his 
knee, the Bolshevik paper which circulated 
widely among the soldiers at the Front. 
The little man pounded it as he talked. 


The Land Problem 


“You know what this paper says?” he 
cried. ‘‘Now listen here, tovarisch!’’—the 
Russian word for comrade. “We are sol- 
diers; but we are peasants too—most of us 
come from villages; and we must know 
what is going on or robbers will get the land 
that is ours! Now listen—this is what it 
says: When the Revolution started our new 
Minister of Justice issued an order not to 
allow any man to sell his land until the big 
Assembly, when land will be divided up. 
But now anew Minister of Justice, adamned 
bourgeois and nothing else, has told the 
judges to go ahead and let them buy or sell 
as they please! 

‘* And two rich landowners have already 
done it! One sold five thousand desya- 
tinas to his Danish manager. When the 
peasants came to take the land the new 
Danish owner said: ‘You can’t! It’s mine, 
and I’ma foreigner!’ They said: ‘We can’t, 
eh?’—and kicked him off! They will never 
give up that land again! But the Govern- 
ment must pay the Dane because he is a 
foreigner; and then he will pay what he 
owes to his boss—the old Russian landlord— 
and with the people’s money! Now what 
shall be done by us at once with this 
damned bourgeois minister?” 

As the little man talked on, several other 
listeners came. One was a man of middle 
age, in a dark-gray suit, black top-boots, 
and a visored cap of black silk. He had a 
grizzled reddish beard and a ruddy face, 
with wrinkles round his small, shrewd, 
kindly eyes. We drew him to our window 
and soon we had him talking. He was a 
well-to-do peasant, we learned, and had 
been made vice president of his district 
land committee at home. 

Was he a socialist? Yes; he was. But 
plainly he felt vague about that. He was 
profoundly interested in just one thing; 
and that was the land—not the land of all 
Russia, but of his immediate neighborhood. 
You could see that his mind was back there 
as he talked, and that his revolution was 
there; and that it was so absorbing to him 
he had no time for such trivial things as 
cities, wars or Kaisers: He wished to see all 
the land, he said, become national property. 
Even the peasants must give up their hold- 
ings; and then, in a great redivision, new 
plots should be allotted to each. 

“Our new zemstvo land committee will 
attend to this,” he said. ‘“‘And later on 
we'll see to it that each plot i is used for the 
common good. We won’t have any lazy 
peasants round; but if a man does well 
with his land we'll let him stay without 
paying rent. He can hand it on to his 
children. Our committee will watch the 
forests, too, and see that each gets his share 
of the wood and that the forests are not 
spoiled. We have on our committee an old 
peasant with one eye—but that eye goes 
through you like a knife; and he has loved 
trees all his life as some women love their 
brats. And he will watch the forests. 

“T tell you these landowners are spoiling 
the forests of Russia. They waste their 
money in cities and sell their forests—cut 
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them down. And with their land it is the 
same: they mortgage it to pay their bills. 
So now their land must be taken away, and 
we will pay them not a cent. Every peas- 
ant family should have fifteen desyati- 
nas’’—about thirty-seven acres. ‘And 
then we must get new machinery, plows, 
and the other tools we need, tractors, reap- 
ers, mowing machines. To buy them we 
have started codperative societies in every 
village in our district. Everybody will chip 
in; and besides, we shall get credit from 
the People’s Bank, in Moscow. Weshall do 
all in order, and we shall use the land for 
the best. We must learn new ways, we 
must read books, in order to get the most 
out of the soil.” 

I asked him what he thought of the law 
allowing all the women to vote. He smiled 
indifferently and said: 

“Tt will make no difference. Our women 
are not thinkers. They have had no educa- 
tion at all, and will do exactly as we say.” 

I looked at him and wondered whether 
his future would be as smooth as that. 

‘Our men are ignorant, too,” he went 
on. ‘“‘They all need education. We must 
begin with our small boys. What we need 
is schools of farming.” 

Then he looked about him, frowning and 
uncertain. He had come here to protest, 
he said, against the Bolsheviki. It was high 
time they quit their talk. All workmen 
must go back to work and make the thing 
the peasants need. 

“Tf they don’t,”’ he said, ‘‘ we’ll let them 
starve.” 

Abruptly he left us and went about that 
noisy room, hunting for someone to whom 
to present the written protest in his hand. 
Later I saw him calmly drinking tea at the 
table. Beside him sat the angry little 
peasant soldier who, scowling very furi- 
ously, was writing a protest of his own 
against allowing land to be sold. I began to 
get an inkling of the troubles of the Govern- 
ment. 

On another day we had a talk with one of 
the Bolsheviki. He was thin and spare, 
with a pale smooth face and clear gray 
eyes. 

“Sooner or later,’”’ he told me, ‘‘we are 
going to force the council here to put in an 
All-Socialist Government. We are ready 
to take all the blame for anything that may 
happen. What we want is the chance. We 
are losing it now; we are putting off all big 
reforms. If we wait until the end of the 
war, or the opening of the Assembly, the 
bourgeois meantime will get into power 
more and more. 

“Already the landowners are beginning 
to organize to try to split the peasant vote 
by lining up the more prosperous ones, who 
are little landowners. But we are getting 
busy too. We are raising a campaign fund 
of two million rubles; and already, from 
each factory where our organization is 
strong, we have sent out two speakers to 
work through all the villages. And the joke 
of it is, we are strong enough to make the 
factory bosses keep on paying wages to 
thosemen. They are supporting our village 
campaign. Weare making the bourgeois of 
the towns put up the money to destroy the 
bourgeois in the country!” 


German Revolution Predicted 


“We don’t want a mere political revolu- 
tion,’ he said. ‘‘We want the peasants to 
get the land, and the workers to get the 
factories and mines and mills—at least in 
the large industries. And for this we work 
from the bottom up, organizing the men in 
the factories and arming thousands of them 
with guns. We are already in full control 
of some large munition factories. We know 
what rifles and munitions are turned out 
and where they go. In the plant where I 
work we have put out the owners and are 
running it ourselves, under a manager of 
our own. 

“For the present we are not against 
leaving the army at the Front. But we are 
against an offensive; for we are in close 
touch every week with our comrades over 
in Germany, and we are sure that the radi- 
cal wing of the German socialists already 
has the majority of the rank and file of the 
party behind it. They’ll have a revolution 
there not later than March or April; and 
that is what we are waiting for. Meantime 
we want the Kaiser and the Junkers left in 
full control, for they will rouse in the Ger- 
mans the bitterness that is needed. This 
isn’t just a Russian affair. We want to see 
the Junkers in Germany and Austria and 
France and England, and everywhere else, 
put out of business! A year from now the 
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brown blouses. The broad sailor collars 
here and there and the epaulets of the offi- 
cers gave touches of bright color, but the 
main effect was sober and far from exciting 
or riotous. Some leaned back with ciga- 
rettes; others bent forward on their elbows, 
listening intently. 

A big delegation of sailors from Kronstadt 
had just come tramping into the hall. Hun- 
dreds of sailors had been disarmed by the 
Government for taking part in the July 
insurrection. Their case was up for discus- 
sion now. A young sailor climbed into the 
box and began in a quiet reasoning tone to 
present their case. But his audience was 
against him. 

““We meant no violence here,” he said; 
“Just a peaceable demonstration.” This 
brought a loud laugh from all over the hall, 
and he grew red and angry. “‘I tell you the 
truth!” he shouted. “If you don’t give us 
oe our arms you are false to the Revolu- 

ion!” 

The next speaker was a soldier, a tall thin 
lad with close-cropped hair. He spoke 
rapidly and decidedly against the insurrec- 
tionists. Then a workman climbed into the 
box, a grizzled man of middle age. After 
him came an army surgeon; then another 
soldier. They all spoke briefly, bluntly, 
and there were no shouts and little applause. 
Except for the voice of the speaker, the 
room was perfectly quiet. 

But from outside, from the lofty halls of 
that rambling old building, there came a 
constant hum of voices and the rhythmic 
tramp of feet. As the afternoon wore on 
other delegations came to plead before this 
parliament. And the soldier guards at the 
door, with their rifles and fixed bayonets, 
gave a grim aspect to it all. 

Here was the one real governing force in 
the Russia of those early months of change 
and revolution—a nation in transition; a 
governing body that represents but a small 
percentage of the citizens. How long the 
council will hold its place it is impossible 
to tell. 

The Russian Revolution is not a mat- 
ter of months but of years; it has many 
voices still unheard; and there must be 
many changes still, until a government is 
formed of, by and for that mighty throng 
of a hundred and eighty millions, in cities, 
towns and villages, in Russia, vast and tur- 
bulent, still filled with a seething chaos of 
gloom, despair and fierce revolt, of hopes 
and stirring visions, dreams for the future 
of the Slavs and the entire human race. 

A mighty nation unprepared and facing 
its great chance with doubt and only slowly 
opening eyes, while an enemy presses in 
from without, poisoning the Russian mind 
through spies and secret agents; an enemy 
stern, despotic, making the last great fight 
for the life of kings and emperors, and 
straining its very utmost, through foment- 
ing inner strife, to discredit and bring to 
ruin this great attempt at democracy. 

Will the Russians build a government of, 
by and for the people? On the answer to 


_ that question the hope of a liberal Europe 


hangs. F 
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university I was a country school-ma’am, 
and afterward a high-school teacher and the 
principal of the Modoe County High School 
from 1907 to 1910. 

I am a suffragist, but not of the picket- 
ing variety, the cultivation of which is not 
encouraged in this part of the country, 
where women try to observe the rules of the 
game and win or lose according to their 
talents. . 

As for my present work, I perform the 
usual duties of an assistant—and inciden- 
tally I draw the same pay as the men, 
a fact that may or may not be worthy of 
mention—that is to say, draft complaints 
and indictments, write briefs, present evi- 
dence to grand juries, argue demurrers and 
try cases both civil and criminal. 

On the personal side I have a certain 
interest in clubs and politics, a weakness 
for cats and a passion for horses. I some- 
times powder my nose and curl my hair, 
and, last but not least, I can cook. 
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“When did you buy 
the new phonograph?” 


“Oh, that isn’t new. It’s 
just been cleaned and 


polished with3-in-One 


Improve Your Furniture 


Even the finest furniture soon shows evidences of wear. A mar or two, a tiny 
scratch, a dulling of the finish, fingermarks, stains—and the inevitable grime of time. 
The 3-in-One Oil treatment checks this process of deterioration—cleans thoroughly 
—polishes beautifully—brings back the charm of newness. Try it on your phono- 
graph, piano, dining table, buffet or any other piece of fine furniture. Pour a little 
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on a moistened cloth and clean the surface—avoid taking too much 
at a time. Then polish with a soft dry cloth, always following the 
grain of the wood. Grime, smut, stains, fingermarks and surface 
scratches—all will disappear. This brings out the beauty of the 
grain and leaves a brilliant, lasting lustre. No residue of oil remains 


to catch dust and show fingermarks. 


Your home has many other uses for 3-in-One, the high quality house- 


hold oil. 


around every bottle. 


3-in-One Oil is sold at all good stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; 


also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 
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Read about them in the Dictionary of Uses, wrapped 


A postal request will bring you a generous sample ff “sa 
of 3-in-One Oil and Dictionary of Uses—both free. _ [ff tis 
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Shortens the “Lead” 


Time and again shooters have declared 
they had to ‘‘lead”’ a bird less when using 
The Black Shells. 

The reason? The vigorous flash from 
the primer and the double-size passage 
between primer and load. 


That the Black Shell primer is no com- 
mon one can be proved by laying a quarter- 
dollar over the gun muzzle and seeing how 
the primer alone will shoot it ceiling high. 
Try it with a Black Shell—then try it 
with any other. 


Winners of the Grand American Handicap in 1917 and 1915 used The 
Black Shells. Two wins in three years is a remarkable record for any shell. 
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FIRST IN THE GRAND AMERICAN 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 


Cincinnati; 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia; National Lead & Oil Company, Pitts- 


burgh; United Lead Company, New York; Jas. Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; Selby Smelting & 


Lead Co., San Francisco. 


In Canada, Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg. 
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’ Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran 


The larger, cleaner, coarser flakes supply 
the right amount of roughage to accom- 
plish the desired laxative effect. hen 
too—the Pillsbury recipe, printed on the 
Pillsbury package, produces a breakfast 
muffin that is really delicious! Don’t 
doubt it—try it—forget medicine—use 
PILLSBURY'S HEALTH BRAN and 
bid good-bye to constipation. 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s 
Large Package 


15c 
(Except in Far West) 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send 
25c for a full-sized package (the 10c addi- 
tional is for wrapping and postage). 
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ROSPER in the SOUTH—excellent little farms in Virginia, North 

Carolina and Maryland at $15anacreandup. Just right for truck 
and general farming, stock raising, dairying and poultry. Close to 
markets, fine climate, good schools and neighbors, Write for infor- 
mation and copy of The Southern Homeseeker—today. F. H. La- 
Baume, Agrl. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 444 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 
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It doesn’t matter whether it is 
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representative of this Company. 
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age or position, if you want 
more money let us tell you how 
to make it. Address 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
206 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Shut up! Hush your noise, will you?”’ 
he growled, and seemed to crouch down 
closer to her. 

She reached over his tense bulk, pressed 
the leather snapper apart and drew out the 
revolver. 

“Get out of this car this minute, or I’ll 
shoot!’’ she ordered him. Inside her, under 
her heart, everything felt empty and light, 
but her voice and her hand were steady. 

“Don’t be a fool, girl,’ he muttered; 
“T’m not going to—oh, you would, would 
you?”’ 

He twisted, one heavy arm flung over her 
knees, and caught her wrist; the revolver 
twisted with him; and as her finger stiff- 
ened at the touch of his arm the report 
banged out like a pistol shot on the stage. 
He fell backward and the arm over her lap 
rustled down limply. 

“You've done it, you little devil!” he 
muttered in a thick, tired voice. “‘What’s 
the matter with you, anyway?” 

“‘Are you—did I—where 

Her anger still kept her warm, for no man 
had ever before thrown his arm across her 
knees, and with Diana wrath is stronger 
than terror. 

“Broke my wrist. My right one. It'll 
be allright fora minute. Slide out and halt 
that Dago over there—challenge him and 
cover him for me—can you do it?” 

Mechanically she pressed the little knob 
that stopped the buzz of the motor—the 
noise deafened her. Like a wooden doll she 
raised her revolver, pointed it at the bent, 
scurrying figure of the Italian laborer, 
creeping across the Aqueduct cut-off twenty 
yards away. 

“Halt!” she cried, in precisely the tones 
of her captain at drill. 

The Italian bent lower, glanced at the 
car over his shoulder and ran faster. 

‘Let her go, but don’t hit him—if you 
can help it!’ came her orders. 

Peggy plumped a shot about six feet 
ahead of the hurrying figure, bent under a 
big bundle. It stopped short, wavered, 
dropped the bundle and threw out a pair of 
protesting arms. 

“No shoot-a me, Mister Soldier!”” came 
through the rain. 

Peggy slid out of the car, never looking 
at the tumbled bulk beside her. 

“Come here!’’ she ordered, and the 
Italian sidled gingerly toward them. ° 

“Took out! He’s got a gun, all right,” 
warned the voice beside her. “If I go off 
or anything, just hold him, will you? 
Somebody’ll come. Just hold him.” 

“Sure thing,’’ said Peggy briefly. 

She didn’t ask why; she didn’t attempt 
to do anything for the soldier, who might 
be bleeding to death for all she knew; she 
didn’t think about anything particularly, 
she told me afterward. She just held the 
Italian, according to orders. For twenty 
minutes she held him, standing in the pour- 
ing rain, her eyes on his furtive, scared face. 

Once she said: 

“Could you get a flask from under the 
seat, do you think?” 

And a voice answered: 

“Guess not. I’m holding my wrist. It’s 
all right. Bea sport.” 

Later—by many years it seemed—she 
asked huskily: 

“All right there?” 

But he did not answer, and she knew 
that he had fainted, or—or —— 

Still she never turned, for she had had 
her orders. 

Suddenly an Aqueduct policeman whirred 
up on a motorcycle. 

“Halt!”’ she called, and with one motion 
he stopped his machine, whipped out his 
revolver and covered his man. 

‘“What’s the trouble?” he said. ‘‘Come 
alone, Giuseppe! Got ee didn’ t they? I 
thought so. Anybody hurt? 

“A soldier, in the car,’ 


’ she answered, 


and her voice seemed to come from a long 
“Tl see.” 


way off. 
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SQUARE PEGGY 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


The Italian, handcuffed, sat stodgily 
down on a wet rock. Peggy and the police- 
man poured whisky from Uncle Harding’s 
flask down the throat of the heap of khaki 
in the car, and Peggy, who never minded 
blood, bandaged his wrist with their hand- 
kerchiefs and made a neat sling of her gray 
silk muffler. 

“‘T guess you’ve took First Aid, all right,” 
said the officer. ‘‘It was about time I came 
up. He’s a fine big feller, ain’t he? Here 
comes his bunkie.”’ 

Aslim, worried Trish boy pelted up to tt to them. 

“What th’ h for the love 0’ 

‘JT will take him to a doctor,” said Pe Peggy 
shortly. ‘‘He can sit up now. We can 
make it in twenty minutes. He hadn’t any 
lunch. Why didn’t you come before?”’ 

She was very white and very tall. The 
Irishman saluted mechanically. 

“Yes, sir! I mean ma’am,” he said, with 
round eyes. 

“T thought it was Joffre she was, s’help 
me!” he told the tents afterward. 

In one hour from that time Private Tyler 
was sitting in the bishop’s best Japanese 
dressing gown, dry and warm and full of 
tea and muffins and strawberry jam and 
cigarettes, in the big library. Over his head 
was a picture of the Class of ’90, where his 
father’s hand lay on the bishop’s shoulder. 

*D’you know who that is, miss?”’ Hard- 
ing es asking Peggy, just before dinner. 

[zs fo) ’ 


“Well, that’s Scrub Tyler—that’s who it 
is! Scrub Tyler! Greatest back since ’98. 
Been in France too. A private. Some peo- 
ple’s families make you sick. The bishop’s 
had his father on the long-distance for the 
last half hour. Says the old boy’s all 
broken up and coming on to get him. Gee, 
Peg, that fellow’s got a back like a—like a 
barn door!”’ 

“Yes. I—I know,” she murmured, and 
gasped. 

“He’s coming up to Plattsburg when his 
wrist’s O. K. Great old scout, Scrub, isn’t 
he? Why don’t you go in and see him? 
You’ve got a sweet-looking car outside. 
Sort of a butcher shop, isn’t it?” 

And then Lieutenant Schuyler, of the 
Motor Corps of the N. L. W. S., fainted 
dead away. 

After dinner they left her alone with 
Scrub for a little, before he went to an early 
bed, and two shyer people never sat in a 
room probably. 

“T suppose you don’t want to see me, and 
I don’t blame you,” he said, brick-red sud- 
denly through his pallor. ‘‘But I want to 
be sure you’re onto the main facts. Of 
course, when I dived into the car that time I 
didn’t want that Dago to see me, if I could 
help it. I wanted to get him with the goods. 
You knew it was dynamite, of course?” 

“Yes, I know,” said Peggy, as red as he. 

“You don’t suppose for a moment I 
meant anything else? I’m no good, of 
course—I told your cousin all about my- 
self, and the bishop too—but I’m not 
exactly a 

Obs Seat ” Peggy murmured in an 
agony of shame; “‘please, Mr. Tyler!”’ 

“Well, all right, so long as you know. If I. 
thought that you thought— I’d—I couldn’t 
stand it, that’s all. I never saw anybody 
like you. I never knew women could be 
that way. I’m not much of a ladies’ man, 
Miss Schuyler—Schuyler knows all about 
that. But if I’d thought that there were 
women like you Well, I’ve made my 
mistakes, and I’ve got to pay, that’s all. I 
can’t explain.” 

“You needn’t explain,” she blurted 
bravely. ‘‘ Harding told me.” 

““He—he told you?” 

The giant squirmed in his chair. 
denly he met her eyes squarely. 

“The bishop says I—I’ve paid already,” 
he began slowly. ‘“‘He says I’ve paid up 
and for me to start right on from here. Do 
you—do you think . Isuppose a girl 
wouldn’t be able to see it that way ——” 
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“As far as I’m concerned a 
bluntly, “you don’t owe me anythi; 
Tyler!” ; 


Scrub was three months at Pl 
while he was there we came inti 
Peggy drove harder than eye 
to go abroad with a picked 
Corps, was forbidden by her 
curiously patient under the 
thought. She talked less thar 
responded regularly with her 
ing, spent much time with th 
““She’s been a good deal les 
since that Aqueduct affair,” Ul 
vouchsafed. ‘‘ Less swashbu 
her, probably, and a good job i 
When Captain Tyler got his comr 
he came, spurs and swagger 
straight to the correct brown 
Peggy had danced on the roo 
suit eighteen years ago. She 
time to change, and they loo 


“You don’t know what your 
to me,” he said, without the fa 
ductory sparring. 

“Oh, they weren’t much,” g 
stiffly. 

“T saw the bishop this 
went on, ‘‘and he told me 
let you go abroad.” ‘ 

“No. Rotten luck, isn’t it?” 
swered, looking at his spurs. 

“But he said that maybe he 
them see it differently, in case 

“‘Differently?”’ 

Her eyes widened; she 
hands. 

“Yes. He said—he said — 

Scrub advanced three paces a 
gravely. 

“He said: “Why don’t you asl 
go with you, Tyler?’” 

Dead silence poured throug 


“So I’m asking you. But yo 
to say anything,’’ he added 
only what he said. You ne 
thing more about it, Miss Sch 
derstand.” 

He was looking at her fists, 
undeniably clenched. 

“You don’t understand a 
Peggy crossly. 

She felt, she told me, like 
couldn’t comprehend how an 


the very next thing she said 
broke one of your wrists, Sert 
going to break all my ribs?” _ 
They had one of the first m 
dings. It was an extraord 
Scrub had suddenly thirty: 
tice, and Peggy was to follow 
fortnight, and refused a wed 
she was married in her Sam 
and the bishop, to Aunt Har 
had his Spanish War chap. 
let out and married them in it! 
The whole of N Company 
from Dutchess County and 
stone church; and when th 
quartermaster in the Reserve 
national anthem after the se 
like an idiot, and so did every 
turned out. 
She went out on his arm, 
grouped flags of the Allies, glo 
summer sun, and two more 
young people never gave themsel\ 
country and to each other. 
“This war has solved a good m 
lems, my friend,’’ said Mr. Ty! 
little chokily, to the bishop. 
we could keep them here.” 
““Nonsense!’’ returned the n 
“Nonsense, Tommy Tyler! Th 
made ’em and he’ll take care 0 
or Over There!” 


und 


+ shall I do, Rountree?” asked 
»rtainly. ‘‘This has been such a 
ae that I hardly know what I am 
bp me out, won’t you?” 

se I will!” cried Silk indignantly. 
yerything to me! I don’t wonder 
sunned you. I have never known 
lig so amazing.”’ He studied Gray 
“Living in a hotel makes it 
ficult,” said he. “Still, I suppose 
) get her a suite of rooms, couldn’t 
¢» should come on at once?”’ 

inly! Certainly!’’ Gray agreed. 


wud have everything that money 
. cg 


} scribbling energetically on a 
j blank. 


jad finished: ‘‘‘ Miss Zelda Gray, 
¢ Valley Fruit Company, Ellens- 
Cifornia: I have just learned of 
sence, after many years of search. 
ig you five hundred dollars. Come 
once! You will find me at the 
‘raine, New York. Everything will 
ned for you. I shall expect you on 
t nth of December.—FATHER.’”’ 

t tis satisfactory,” said Silk, push- 
air back from the table, “‘I’ll send 
niately. We mustn’t lose a mo- 


xyes,” he agreed. “It’s just the 
haven’t five hundred with me. I 


jyodded. He was obviously dis- 
by the suddenness of the whole 


ydear boy,” protested Silk, ‘“‘sit 
juare. I am delighted to be able to 


” 


nyou,”’ scoffed Silk—‘“‘you were the 
hso recently bewailed the passing of 
spfrom the earth! This is one way 
o show my friendship; though a 
sl one, it’s true. So say no more 


ling lightly, he hastened from the 
1. Stuffing the telegram into his 
te visited the cigar stand for ciga- 
, andered through the lobby, sniffed 
(of Christmas greens appreciatively, 
(ly made his way back to his start- 


ty 
éwallowed it whole!’’ he chuckled to 
cultantly. ‘‘Sucked it in—hook, 
‘sinker! He’s soft with the Christ- 
eerste: It’s like taking candy 


id friendless in Ellensville or she 
|thave put the note into the almond. 
ill there; for things don’t happen 
ina place like Ellensville. She must 
*r early history; for she knows her 
Dh, she’ll come! After knowing you, 
d bet my last cent that she’s brave 
to travel round the world for the 
i ‘spending Christmas with her 


As 

Jove!” said Gray. “I’m beginning 
ve you may be right!’”’ A tender 
ossed his face, only to besupplanted 
dk of grave concern. ‘What of her 
_Rountree?”’ he asked. ‘‘ What 
‘e have been thinking of not to re- 
ie sooner? We must send another 
a 


7) 

)laced a restraining hand on his arm. 
Y,” said he solemnly, ‘‘I didn’t for- 
or would you have forgotten if there 
m anything to lead you to believe 
ar wife was still with her. No, Gray; 
S$ trust my intuition. And my intui- 
me that your wife is dead. I tell 
, your daughter is alone and 
, [feel it; I know it!” 

or wife!’”” murmured Gray bro- 
or—poor Mary!” 

be it’s all for the best, old chap,” 
© “Try to think only of your 
nd to be glad that she is not lost 
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GOOD WILL 
AND ALMOND SHELLS 


(Continued from Page 14) 


“Thank you, Rountree,” he said. ‘‘ You 
are a true friend; and I owe all this to you. 
If I had never met you I should have dined 
elsewhere to-night. The almond might 
have been opened by the pastry cook. You 
have brought me wonderful fortune, 
Rountree; and you must stick by me until 
the dream comes true.” 

Silk patted Gray’s arm affectionately. 

“Trust me,’ said he. ‘“‘And don’t think 
that it’s a dream. This is not such stuff as 
dreams are made of. I wouldn’t have let 
yourisk five hundred dollarsif I had thought 
there was any dream to it.” 

“Don’t let me delay too long in getting 
that money back to you, Rountree,” said 
Gray. “Such things are bad for friendship.” 

What Silk said was: ‘‘Nonsense!’? What 
he thought was: ‘‘ Pretty soft!’ 


Iv 


HE haughty clerk behind the desk of 

the Hotel Lorraine was unusually 
haughty on the morning of the fifteenth of 
December. A coarse person from Chicago— 
probably one of those insufferable muni- 
tion millionaires—had ventured to express 
surprise and even annoyance when in- 
formed that the only available room was 
an interior room-and-bath on the twenty- 
second floor, and that the price was eight 
dollars a day. 

“Tmagine!”’ the desk clerk had told the 
information clerk as he angrily buffed 
the finger nails of his right hand against the 
palm of his left hand. ‘‘ Imagine! The piker 
asked the price of it!’’ 

Not content with this exhibition of low 
breeding, the coarse person had tendered 
thirty cents to the desk clerk; and when 
asked what the thirty cents was for he had 
replied that it was to pay for the air he had 
utilized while standing in the hotel. The 
desk clerk was still in a dangerous mood. 
His haughtiness was no mere pose. 

Not even the spectacle of a slender 
maiden, in a simple but exquisitely fitting 
black suit, was able to melt the frigidity of 
his glance. A small bell boy, decorated with 
at least ninety brass buttons, had suc- 
cumbed to her charms, in spite of the fact 
that she had refused to yield up her suit- 
case to his eager hands. Instead of seeking 
the company of his fellow bell boys and 
sneering contemptuously at the suitcase 
carrier’s provincial ignorance and obsti- 
nacy, he hovered behind her as she ap- 
proached the desk, and regarded her with 
admiring eyes. 

The clerk, however, appeared unim- 
pressed by her hair of ashy gold, her gray- 
blue eyes, and her appealing grace. His 
attitude showed plainly that the world had 
passed in review before him and that any 


- one person was too small a portion for him 


to notice. One could tell that nothing short 
of a queen, or at least a grand duchess, 
could rouse even his most languid interest. 
He stared blankly and coldly at a spot 
some two feet beyond the young woman; 
and just as she was on the point of speak- 
ing he turned from her and asked the in- 
formation clerk in a frosty voice whether 
the President had reserved rooms for the 
coming week. This question was intended 
to make the young woman realize her un- 
importance. 

Apparently it was successful; for when 
the clerk again turned his haughty atten- 
tion to her she was very pale, and had closed 
her eyes and pressed her hand to her slender 
throat. 

“What did you wish?” inquired the 
nae allowing himself to relax the tiniest 

te: 

“My—my father,” gasped the girl, who 
appeared to have trouble in speaking— 
“My father, Lawrence Gray “ 

The clerk started as though a pin had 
been thrust into him. Fortunately he 
smiled toothsomely at the same time, so 
that his dignity was not impaired by any 
suspicion that a pin was actually the cause 
of the start. 

“Miss Gray!” he whispered in his most 
fascinating manner. ‘‘Miss Gray! This is 
indeed a pleasure! We have been expecting 
you!” 

He raised his voice commandingly. 

“Front! Front! Here, boy! Boy, take 
Miss Gray’s bag! Boy, page Mr. Gray! 
Here, boy! Notify Suite H that Miss Gray 
is here! Boy, call the manager!”’ 


His Best Christmas Gifts 

Millions use the ‘Ever-Ready’ and 
millions more ought’ to be self- 
shavers—men who should encour- 
age economy and comfort. If 4e 
hasn’t bought his ‘Ever-Ready’ give 
it to him for Christmas. It’s the gift that will 
make a man think gratefully of you every morn- 
J ing no matter where he is or where you are. 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc., Makers 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Standard Dollar Outfit 


The razor of millions and millionaires. 
Guaranteed best, irrespective of price. Ten- 
der to tender faces and easy on tough beards. 


Handsomely made—compact and sturdy. 
The frame is guaranteed ten years and 
“‘Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades are marvels of 
efficiency and joy. Avoid imitations. 


Extra Blades 6 for 30c 


Sold by dealers everywhere ‘‘Over Here’? and 
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‘Ever-Ready’ Combination No. 2 


“Army and Navy Special’”’— ideal 
for the enlisted man, whether on 
land or sea. A solidly made, com- 
pactly cased ‘Ever-Ready’ Safety 
Razor with twelve“ Radio” Blades, 
and ‘Ever-Ready’ Automatic 
Stropping Machine with strop. At 
all dealers’. Price $3.00. 


‘Ever-Ready’ Outfit No. 1l—same 
contents in compact, waterproof 
Khaki roll. At all dealers’, $3.00. 


if If your dealer cannot supply you, 
ék J we will send to any address direct. 


Adopted by UncleSam 


‘Ever-Ready’ Outfit No. 10 


A finely made waterproof khaki-cloth 
folding case, containing a standard 
“Ever-Ready’ frame and handle, the 
“Ever-Ready’ automatic stropping ma- 
chine with extra strop, and eight pack- 
ages of ‘Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades 
(48 blades in all)—enough for the dura- 
tion of the war. Easily mailed abroad. 
At your dealers’, price $5.00. 


& o 
Ever-Ready 
Outfit Nato 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send to any address direct. 


famalleeantouments 
of the newArmy 


Christmas Blades Package 


Send him this generous size package of 
these marvelous, keen, clean, hair-tested 
“Ever-Ready’ Blades (twelve packages, 
or 72 blades in all). Each blade pro- 
tected from rust and dust. More than 
enough blades for every day in the year. 
Price, at all dealers’, $3.60. 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc., Makers 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The lobby quivered with life. Bell boys 
awoke from their lethargy and sped hither 
and yon. Clerks and semiassistant man- 
agers descended from their pedestals of 
dignity and aloofness, and found business 
that would allow them to gaze benignantly 
on the daughter of Lawrence Gray. Tele- 
phone girls peered from ambush. Porters 
thrust walruslike heads from odd corners. 
Their expressions showed that they had 
been favorably inclined toward Miss Gray 


before her arrival and that her presence. 


had given them no cause to alter their 
views. 

The manager himself appeared. While 
Miss Gray gazed at him mutely he assured 
her of the joy it gave him to welcome her. 
Mr. Gray had not expected her to arrive so 
early in the day and was consequently ab- 
sent for the moment. 

Meantime Miss Gray’s suite was in readi- 
ness; and nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than to be allowed to escort her 
thither. 

Convoyed by bell boys, they entered the 
elevator and were whisked heavenward. 

“Don’t mind how I run on,” said the 
manager, ‘‘and don’t think that you have 
to reply. Mr. Gray has told us all about 
you, and we know what a shock it must 
have been to discover that your father was 
alive, and what a hard trip you must have 
had. I know this will be a happy Christmas 
for you, and I wish you a thousand more of 
them. It’s a great thing for Mr. Gray— 
finding you. He doesn’t take up much 
with women, and it must be lonely for him. 
But that’ll all be changed now, with you 
here. Be a good daughter to him, Miss 
Gray; for he’s the salt of the earth, and we 
all love him. 

“Good gracious, it doesn’t seem possible 
that he has a daughter as old as you; he 
looks young enough to be your brother. 
You’ll love him, Miss Gray, and he’ll make 
you very happy. If he doesn’t give you 
everything you want, come to me and I'll 
give him a dressing down. He won’t try 
any of his nonsense with me!”’ 

With Chesterfieldian grace he helped 
Miss Gray from the elevator, crossed the 
hall to a door bearing the letter H on a 
bronze plate, and rang the bell by the side 
of the door. It was opened immediately by 
a white-haired, sweet-faced woman. 

“This is Mrs. Wentworth, Miss Gray,” 
said the manager. ‘‘She’s the sister of our 
hotel matron; and Mr. Gray thought it 
might be pleasanter for you if Mrs. Went- 
worth could be with you while you were get- 
ting settled. She will introduce you to your 
home; so, for the present, I’ll leave you.” 

Driving his bell boy convoy ahead of him 
he dashed back to the elevator and disap- 
peared. 

“Come in, my dear; come in and take 
possession,’ smiled Mrs. Wentworth, draw- 
ing the girl into the room. “It’s too bad 
Mr. Gray isn’t here; but we expect him 
back at any moment. Poor boy! He has 
been as excited as a child getting things 
ready for you. If I hadn’t known I’d have 
thought you were his sweetheart instead of 
his daughter!”’ 

Miss Gray smiled tiredly. 

“‘Eiveryone is so good to me,” she said, 
“that I can hardly believe I’m awake. 
What a lovely room, and what lovely 
flowers!”’ 

“Tt’s all Mr. Gray’s doings,”’ said Mrs. 
Wentworth proudly. ‘‘He said he wanted 
you to feel that you were at home instead 
of in a hotel; so he made them take down 
all the velvet curtains and rip up all the 
dark carpets. Then he went out and se- 
lected all the chintzes for the windows, and 
all the rugs; and he bought almost the 
whole stock of two florists. The holly trees 
and the poinsettias are for Christmas, he 
said, and the violets and the yellow roses 
to match your eyes and hair. I asked him 
whether you had blue eyes and golden hair 
when you were a baby; and he said he 
wasn’t sure, but that his intuition told him 
you had them now. It just shows the 
power of love, doesn’t it?”’ 

The girl’s eyes were strangely brilliant. 

“What a wonderful man he must be!” 
she whispered. 

“Oh, but you haven’t seen a quarter of 
it!”’ protested Mrs. Wentworth. She led 
the girl into the adjoining room. “This is 
your dressing room,” said she; ‘‘and be- 
yond is the bedroom. Mr. Gray insisted on 
the pink taffeta hangings. Aren’t they 
sweet?’’ She went to the door of the bed- 
room. ‘‘ Marie,” she called, ‘“‘here is Miss 
Gray! Will you show her the gowns Mr. 
Gray sent yesterday? Marie,” she ex- 
plained to Miss Gray, “‘is your maid.” 
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Marie, smiling shyly and respectfully, 
emerged from the bedroom, opened the door 
of a clothes closet, and took down a bewil- 
dering array of feminine apparel. Satins 
and velvets, broadcloths and silks, chiffons 
and laces, frothed and cascaded over her 
arm like a miniature Niagara. Marie spread 
them on every available article of furni- 
ture, while Miss Gray’s eyes widened in 
amazement. 

“How he dared to do it I don’t know,’’ 
declared Mrs. Wentworth. ‘That foolish 
boy went out and spent money for dresses 
like a drunken sailor; and he hadn’t laid 
eyes on you since you were a baby! ‘How 
do you dare to do it?’ I asked him; and he 
said that his intuition told him you were a 
perfect 34. I said to him: ‘Mr. Gray, I 
wish you’d devote a little attention to 
United States Steel and tip me off when 
your intuition tells you that it’s good for a 
ten- -point rise.’ An intuition like that 
oughtn’t to be allowed to run wild.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Wentworth,” protested the 
girl, “‘I wouldn’t dare to wear such beauti- 
ful things! What if Mr. Gray shouldn’t 
like me! What if I weren’t his daughter 
after all!” 

Mrs. Wentworth laughed scornfully. 

“Not like you!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, 
my dear child, he likes you so well already 
that he is half out of his head; and he 
hasn’t seen you since you were three years 
old! When a person’s affections are as 
firmly fixed as that, they can’t be shaken 
by anything but blasting powder. Instead 
of talking about not daring to wear the 
things Mr. Gray has bought you, you 
should be preparing to reward him by 
wearing them as rapidly as you can.” 

“T suppose a bath and a change would 
make me feel better,’’ admitted Miss Gray. 

“Marie,” called Mrs. Wentworth firmly, 
“draw the water for Miss Gray, and see 
that she puts on that house dress of silver 
cloth, with the chiffon overdrape.’”’ She 
glanced appreciatively at the girl’s slender 
figure. ‘It will be simply ravishing on 
you,” she confided. ‘‘ Your father will want 
to eat you when he sees you in it!” 

That was why Lawrence Gray found no- 
body but Mrs. Wentworth in the living 
room of his daughter’s suite when he rang 
the bell, fifteen minutes later. 

“Where is she?”’ he queried when he 
had gained admittance. “‘Do you like her? 
Do you think she will like me? How soon 
may I see her?”’ 

“She is putting on one of the dresses 
that must have cost you a fortune,” replied 
Mrs. Wentworth cheerfully. “She is a 
darling, and I love her! And I think it’s 
safe to say she’ll love you too—unless you 
play the hard-hearted father and drive her 
out into the snow when she falls in love 
with one of the million young whipper- 
snappers who will come flocking round her 
as soon as you take her out in public. And 
now I’llleave you alone; for I can’t endure 
the sight of happiness orgies. They make 
my nose red. If your daughter wants me I 
shall be with my sister.” 

He stared unseeingly at the door long 
after it had closed behind her. ‘“‘ When she 
falls in love!’? he whispered to himself. 
The minutes passed, while many matters 
filled his mind. At length he clenched his 
fist and struck it against his knee. “She 
shan’t!’’ he rasped through clenched teeth. 
‘‘She shan’t!”’ 

A shimmer of silver caught his eye. The 
door into his daughter’s room had opened 
silently and in the doorway stood a slender 
figure, gold-crowned and garbed in silver 
mist. He stared, breathless. Slowly she 
raised her eyes until they met his. Then, 
with a broken, stifled cry, she turned back 
as though to escape. He was at her side in 
an instant. 

“My dear!’ he cried. ‘‘You mustn’t be 
afraid of me!”’ He took her hands in his 
and swept her with an adoring glance. 
“For six days,’’ said he, ‘‘I have lived in 
anticipation of thismoment; but never has 
the anticipation equaled the realization. 
You arevery beautiful, my dear!’ Hedrew 
her to him and kissed her forehead gently. 

She glanced up at him shyly and was re- 
assured by what she saw. 

“You are so kind!” she said. “What can 
I do in return for all these wonderful 
things? You are the most thoughtful per- 
son in the world. But what have I done 
to have such marvels happen tome? They 
make me feel most guilty and unworthy.”’ 

“But you are my daughter, my dear!” 
he protested. “‘How can you say that you 
are unworthy? And whatever I may do for 
you is as nothing compared with the happi- 
ness you are bringing me. I can have no 
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greater reward for what I give than to have 
you accept.’ He led her to the couch. 
“Your mother,” he said, ‘‘is dead, isn’t 
she?” 

“Yes,” said the girl faintly. 

He sighed. 

“Tell me what you thought, dear, when 
you got my telegram,”’ he said. 

pe ne pressed her hands to her breast. 

“Come, come!” interrupted Gray gayly. 
Sham forgetting myself. You are tired and 
upset. We’ll make a bargain—you and I. 
From now until Christmas I shan’t say a 
word to you concerning your old life, and 
you shan’t say a word to me. We'll just 
enjoy ourselves and get to know each 
other better. After Christmas, when your 
decrepit old father has partially recovered 
from his delirium of joy at discovering the 
loveliest daughter in the world, we’ll have 
some nice comfortable talks. Is it a bar- 
gain?” 

The girl nodded; but he could see that 
her eyes were miserable. 

““You shall help me buy Christmas gifts 
for all my friends,’”’ he went on. “This will 
relieve me of one of my greatest burdens. 
And we must do something very nice for 
Rountree. If it hadn’t been for Rountree, 
my dear, I should never have found you. 
I was dining with him when I opened the 
almond that held your name and address. 
You must meet him soon and thank him. 
How would you like to have him come to 
dinner to-night?”’ 

“No, no! Not to-night!”’ she cried. “‘I’d 
so much rather see just you for a time. I 
don’t like—something tells me that I shan’t 
like Mr. Rountree. Please!”’ 

Gray was delighted, though he endeay- 
ored not to appear so. 

“Your wish is law,” said he gravely; 
“but don’t forget how much we owe Roun- 
tree. No matter what we do for him, we 
can’t make his Christmas as happy as ours; 
but we must do our best.” 

The week that followed was an absorb- 
ing one for the girl. There were times when 
she plunged into the part she was playing 
with reckless abandon. There were other 
times when she despised herself for an 
abandoned adventuress. At night she 
would determine to tell him everything, 
and her pillow, when she fell asleep, would 
be wet with tears. In the morning she 
would feel again the overwhelming pleasure 
that Gray took in her presence, and her de- 
termination would wane. She could not 
bring herself to shatter his happiness; nor 
could she bring herself to shatter her own 
happiness. 

Try as she would to conceal it from 
herself, she often found her heart beating 
more rapidly at Gray’s approach, and even 
throbbing in an unaccustomed manner 
when he swept her into his arms, as he 
frequently did. If his kisses sometimes 
seemed to her a trifle warmer than a 
daughter might expect from her father, she 
laid the blame on her imagination and 
blushed innocently. Should she confess 
and lose all this? Confession meant loss; 
for Gray was married. . Why had 
she ever consented to be a party to this 
mad scheme? 

They went everywhere together. Gray’s 
business, whatever it was, must have suf- 
fered. At seven o’clock every morning she 
would hear her telephone bell ringing, and 
would hear Marie answer. Yes, Mr. Gray. 
No; Miss Gray was not up yet. Yes; she 
would inquire. So she would inquire; and 
Miss Gray would allow Marie to throw a 
froth of silk and lace round her, after which 
she would patter to the telephone and shake 
her tumbled crown of ashy gold at the re- 
ceiver and promise to be ready in a jiffy— 
which Gray very properly interpreted to 
mean one hour. 

They lunched and dined and theatered 
and opera-ed together. They shopped and 
motored and tea-ed and danced together. 

““You dance wonderfully !’’ she told him. 
“You must love it!’ 

“T do love it when I dance with you,” he 
replied. ‘‘Until I found you I loathed it. 
I had never danced the new steps until the 
day you arrived. I took a two-hour lesson 
that night; and at half past five the next 
morning I took another. In all, I have had 
four lessons; and they have made me the 
marvel of grace that has excited your 
wonder.” 

She gazed solemnly into his eyes. 

“How old were you when you were mar- 
ried?”’ she asked suddenly. 

He stared at her blankly. 

““Married!”’ he exclaimed. 
dawned on him. 


Then a light 
“You are violating our 
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pact,’”’ he reminded her. “‘No 
cerning our past lives until afte 
mas—remember! Why do yo 
though?” Sj 
“You seem so young,” she 
can’t believe that you are old 
my—my father!” 
“There is no greater flattery!” 
Gray. His arm drew her closer to 
lips brushed her hair with the lig! 
touches. They danced on. 


She had met Rountree; and, ; 
foreseen, the experience had b 
ant. Twice she had been forced 
the tale of the finding of the m 
almond shell. Twice, when 
left alone with him, he had coo) 
for money. The first time he hac 
for two hundred dollars—the 
had loaned her and another h 
“tide him over a temporary é 
The second time he had de 
hundred. When she demurred 
her that he was asking for Gra 
not hers; and that Gray wo 
give it unwittingly rather tha 
newly found daughter. 

Again she was tossed by 
If she should confess to G 
have to let her go; there wa 
which he could honorably con: tin 
her with him. It would break h 
she didn’t confess, Rountree 
them both dry. Her mind was 

Lightning strokes fall unexp 
fools’ paradises. 

It was the day before C 
had finished dressing for din 
standing by the window, w 
glare of lights against the low 
when her telephone bell rang. 

Her lips curved in a tender sn 
picked up the receiver. It w: 
But, instead of G 
Rountree. The tender smile fa 
face, to be replaced by a look of 

“No, no!”’ she cried into thet 
“You must be mad! Where 
thousand dollars? 
tell him! It would be so cruel— 
Christmas. Wait a few days, ple 


Please! It would he 
Ihave nomoney. .. 
lars. My pearls? Now 


gavethemtome! Havepity! 
them; and later But 
pearls! You—you beast! If I gi 
you will you promise never to 
Will you promise that this 


sound caused her to look up. 
the door stood Gray. He was 
her gravely. Her hands flew to | 

“You heard?’’ she breathed. 


tried the door, and it opened. 
help hearing.” 


he wouldn’t tell?”’ 

“Yes; I heard.”’ 

“Then, why don’t you say s 
Why don’t you ask me what it w 
want him to tell! Why don’t yo 
as you should?” 

Gray crossed the room to her 

““My dear,” said he, ‘‘don’t you ' 

know everything about you that 1 
know?” 

She laughed bitterly. s 

“You know nothing!’ she 
you know that I ama horrid, deprav 
ture—a scheming adventures of th 
debased type?”’ 

“My dearest girl,’’ said he, om 
necessarily cruel to yourself!” 

He placed his arm about her and 
have kissed her; but she tore hersel 


his gra , 
“You mustn’ 


OU 


Sp. 
“Stop!” she cried. 
I can’t go on this way any longer. } 
or later you must know. I’m ‘no 


daughter!”’ aq 
“Of course you’re not,” said cry 
“T never had a daughter!” > 
Staring at him dumbly, the g 
into a chair. 


alias Silk Wilkins, stepped 
Catching sight of Gray, he wi 
stepped out again had not Gray ¢ 
door in such a way as to make thi 
difficult. 


wn, Rountree,’’ said Gray. pleas- 
ave a few things to say to you.”’ 
gged his shoulders and perched 
the edge of a chair. 

‘said he, “I see the girl split 


sar Rountree,” protested Gray, 
arestimate my intelligence. The 
id nothing.” 

73 the commotion, then?” asked 


ghed. 

ommotion, my dear chap,” said 
er the coarseness of your work. 
sys delighted to be of assistance 
sroung men; so I am taking this 
ty of warning you against the 
Jinfluence of Christmas.” 

‘mas!’ sneered Silk contemptu- 
Vhat do I care for Christmas?”’ 

ll very well to talk that way, 
e”’ said Gray; ‘‘but you will no- 
sxerry Yuletide season so affected 
soning powers that you actually 
=I would permit myself to be de- 
» he most inane and obvious crook- 
sas had made you so careless, 
i , that you never once looked be- 
¢ when you left the hotel on the 
you met me. You had obviously 
(ing for a victim; so, when you left 
«{ walked behind you to satisfy my 
iriosity. I watched you buy the 
1 I waited for you outside the 
y and I followed you to your lodg- 
. Having nothing better to do I 
“room in the lodging house across 
; and noted, with deep interest, 
ting with my—er—daughter.”’ 

! anced at the girl. She was weep- 


, 


0 


ly. 

Bork on the following evening,” 
gitinued cheerfully, ‘‘was almost 
kin its absurdity. You were so mel- 
the fumes of Christmas that you 
|r granted I should be eating Cali- 
ynonds; whereas I never eat any 
(ot the broad almonds of Valencia. 
aimagine how idiotic it was of you 
1, California almond into a dish of 
almonds, can’t you?”’ 
unted unintelligibly. 

i then the telegram!” chuckled 

What a terrible blunder that was! 
‘ think I wouldn’t inquire at the 
*graph office as to whether it had 
3? Why should I throw away five 
dollars by being too lazy to ask a 
? Really, Rountree, you must have 
htfully demoralized by the atmos- 
“Peace on earth, good will toward 


ared at him defiantly. 

” he asked, “what are you going 
out it?” 

laughed good-naturedly. 

foing to pay you what I owe you,” 
'“T’ve robbed you of your confi- 
‘yourself; and without confidence 
never be a good crook again. I owe 
ething for that. Moreover, you 


bvided me with nearly two weeks ~ 


iyed enjoyment. That, of course, is 
mething to me. Finally you have 
+means of making me acquainted 
3young woman; and for that Iam 
adebted to you. Here’s a thousand 
Rountree. You’ve earned it.’ 
eeepted the bills Gray handed him, 
them into his vest pocket, and 
t Gray aggressively. 

‘about the girl?” he said. ‘‘What 
to her? She’s’ straight as they 
n; and I shouldn’t want her to get 
‘trouble, with Christmas so close, 
hat sort of rot.” 

e right, Rountree; quite right!” 
atay. ‘‘You needn’t worry about 
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the girl. I’m going to marry her.” He 
opened the door suggestively. ‘‘Good 
night, Rountree; and a merry Christmas!” 
said he. 

The door closed. Gray turned toward 
the girl. Her face was hidden in her hand- 
kerchief. He crossed to her side and gently 
took possession of her hands. She looked 
up through tear-dimmed lashes. 

“T don’t love you,” she said. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” he replied. 

“How do you know?” she asked weakly. 

“Tt’s very simple,’ said he. ‘You 
stopped letting me kiss you, even though 
you still thought that I thought you were 
my daughter.” 

“But your wife?” said she faintly. “She 
may not be dead!”’ 

Gray lifted her hands to his lips. 

“My dear,” said he, ‘‘when our friend 
Rountree implored me to tell him a tale of 
woe at our first meeting I couldn’t resist his 
appeal. Nothing had ever happened to me; 
so I invented a daughter and threw in a 
wife for good measure. I have never been 
married; and until I saw you, my dear, I 
never wanted to be.”’ 

“Oh,” cried the girl, covering her burn- 
ing face with her hands, ‘“‘what must you 
have thought of me!”’ 

“My dear, my dear!” said Gray softly. 
“From the moment when I looked across 
the street into Rountree’s room, and saw 
you nestled in his chair I have thought of 
nothing else but you. Wherever I have 
gone and whatever I have done, I have 
dreamed of the softness of your hands and 
lips, and seen the gold and blue of your hair 
and eyes. It’s winter outside, my dear; 
but you have filled my heart with summer’s 
blue and gold. I love you!” 

“T love you!”? murmured the girl; and 
her lips were warm and moist against his. 


Silk Wilkins swung out into the Christ- 
mas Eve turmoil of Broadway. He reveled 
in the holiday odors of gasoline, rice powder 
and asphalt. He rejoiced in the crash of 
traffic and the blended roar of countless 
automobile horns. “ After all,’’ he whispered 
to himself —‘‘after all, I was right! Christ- 
mas makes ’em all soft!”’ 

A beggar caught his eye. Impulsively he 
drew a crisp dollar bill from his pocket. 
Then he replaced it, gave the beggar a small 
thin dime, and went rejoicing into the 


shadows that underlie the city’s golden | 


haze. 
Song 


ae a song to sing to you that is not new. 


’Tis a.song I think we always knew—we 


two; 
Through dead ages rings its deathless 
Tune that, ringing, leaves us breathless 
With its world-old wondrous burden— 
Sorrow’s joy and striving’s guerdon, 
Joy’s perfection—always true— 
I love you! 


I’ve a song to sing to you that is not old. 
’Tis a song whose tale has never yet been told ; 
In the future lies its glory, 
Still unguessed, untold in story ; 
Yet to show how much celestial 
May be proved in the terrestrial 
By two hearts whose mutual mold 
Is love untold. 


So the song I have to sing that’s old and new 
Is Eternity, bestowed upon us two. 
’Tis the secret of creation, 
Heritage of generation, 
And a foretaste of immortal 
Life, beyond Time’s farther portal! 
Heav’n is mine, and earth anew— 

T love you! 

—Louise Wells. 
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Priming Plugs 
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Put An End To Your 
Cold-Weather Starting Troubles 


ON’T run down your 
starting battery. 


Don’t wear yourself out with 
cranking. 


Don’t bother with taking your 
spark plugs out to shoot gas- 
oline or ether into your cylin- 
ders. 


Put an end to your cold 
weather starting troubles. 


Make cold weather starting a 
certainty with Champion- 
Toledo Dependable Priming 
Plugs. 


They have a little priming 
cup right on the plug. 


Put a few drops of gasoline in 
these little priming cups; turn 
the little pet cocks, and the 


Champion Spark 
Toledo, 
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for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard 
B. Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., or 2276T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


gasoline trickles down through 
the plug right to the sparking 
point. 


Now you are ready for a sure 
start no matter how cold the 
morning. 


Nothing else will give you the 
same sure-fire conditions. 


Put gas right where the spark 
jumps and it can’t fail to ig- 
nite. 


Your dealer or garage man 
will be glad to supply you. 


Champion-Toledo Depend- 
able Priming Plugs are $1.25 
each, $5.00 per set of four. 


Get a set for your car today 
and do away with cold weather 
starting troubles. 


Plug Company 
Ohio 
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WANTED NEW IDEAS Writs, for 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Our CHRISTMAS PRESENT Io You— 


A chance to make a dollar an hour in your spare time or $50.00 


to $60.00 a week in full time during 1918! A million and a half 
subscriptions for our publications will be placed next year. Want to 
share in the profits on this business? Then write to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 205 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto 


Go to your regular dealer. 


Finish and you have a new looking car. 
You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you'll be driving again. 
You'll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 


If he cannot supply you, send $1.00 (Canadian Imperial Quart 


$1.25) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to— THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., 1520 Berea Rd., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 


Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 


AUTO 
FINISHES 


You Have Been Getting | 


right along in the standard men’s Ivory 
Garters (the lisle quality goods) silk finish 
(mercerized) webs—nothing cheaper. 


IV OIG 
quality is the same. The war has 
not altered it. All thisfyear in spite 
of rapidly mounting costs you have 
been buying the same high-grade 
Ivory Garter for the same money. 
Prices 50c, 35c, 25c 
DEALERS: Order from your jobber or 


direct. Catalog including women’s 
garters on request. 


IVORY GARTER CO., Sole Mfrs. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 
New York Sales 
Office 
200 Sth Ave. 
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: for toilet 
and bath 
Works Wonders 


Easily and thoroughly _ 
removes Obstinate dirt, stains, 
grease and grime. 


leaves a feeling of 
thorough refreshing, cleanliness, 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


Things you should know about the State 
now contributing to the welfare of the Na- 
tiona greater variety of products than any 
other. Of all Florida's many great indus- 
tries, citrus fruit growing is the largest. 
Oursarethe largest exclusively citrus nurs- 
eries in the world. If you own or think of 
buying land in Florida, write us for advice 
as to whether it is good for citrus fruits— 
and for “'Florida Facts,” free. 


BUCKEYE NURSERIES 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for “ 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


Money.” 


Any Spare Time? 

If you will have any spare 
time this winter, we will 
buy it and pay you liber- 
ally in salary and com- 
mission. Many Curtis 
representatives average 
a dollar an hour. Let 
us explain our offer. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
204 Independence Square, Philada., Pa. 


Needed Inventions”’ and 
RANDOLPH 
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THz BIOGRAPHY OF A MILLION DOLLAER 


“How’s he turned out?” I asked the old 
man. “What kind of a boy’s he been?”’ 

““He’d been better off if he’d not seen 
this racing game,’’ he told me. ‘It’s not 
been extra good for him. He’s seen too 
much of the high life. And got too much 
for doing nothing—the way I see it.” 

“Well, maybe he’ll steady up now,” said 
I. ‘And it might be just the thing to start 
him in the shop, like the rest of us did. 
That mightn’t be a bad idea, might it?” 

“No, sir,” said Tom. “I wish you’d get 
him to do it.” 

“Send him round, anyhow—when he’s 
ready,” said I. “I’m pretty busy myself 
now, but the first minute I can I'll see 
him.” 

I was still out to do what I could for him. 
And I felt that way when he got out of 
the hospital and came round to see me in 
my new Office. 

“They said you wanted to see me,” he 
started out, coming in dressed up very 
slick and sitting down, looking at me. 

I didn’t take much of a fancy to him, 
or the way he went at it. ‘Well, yes,” I 
said, passing it over. ‘‘How are you?” 

“Oh, I’m all right.” 

“Just where did you hurt yourself?” 

“T got it where the old man did,” he 
told me—‘“‘the right hand.” 

‘‘How is it—good enough to go to work 
yet?” 

“That depends,” said he, looking up at 
me and down again. ‘‘ What work?” 

I didn’t care for his cut much, any more. 
He was a good-looking boy on the surface— 
toomuchso. And dressed up like a clothing 
ad. He looked too good tome. A good- 
looking boy with a bad eye. One of those 
wise ones you see roosting round in front of 
the garages—dressed up, paring their nails 
and goggling at the servant girls; looking 
down when you go by and looking up and 
staring at your back when you're gone; hat- 
ing everybody that’s got a dollar, on general 
principles; and trying to figure out how they 
can get a few dollars of easy money them- 
selves without getting their fingers dirty. I 
know the breed better than they know them- 
selves. Seeing other people with money 
close to, all the time, makes them all the 
time dissatisfied. 

I didn’t care much for the way he acted, 
but I told him what I could do for him in 
the shop. I was going to give him that— 
as I told his father. And then if he made 
good I would push him along. 

But I could see right away it didn’t suit 
him. 

““Y ou haven’t gotan agency somewhere?” 
he asked me, looking up. He kept his eyes 
down mostly, but when he wanted to, he 
looked up and looked at you with that hard 
expression, afraid of nothing on God’s 
earth. 

“No; not this minute,’’ I came back, 
getting a little sore at his nerve asking it, 
but still holding on to myself. ‘‘But what’s 
the matter with your starting here in the 
shop the way the rest of us had to? Would 
your hand prevent you?” 

“T don’t know whether it would or not. 
It might. How much is there in it?” he 
said, looking up again. 

And I told him. 

“Aha,” he said. ‘Well, I guess that 
ain’t my line. I could make more than 
that as a chauffeur, if I had to.’”’ And he 
got up and brushed some imaginary dust 
off his tailor-made clothes. 

“You’re pretty particular, ain’t you?” 
said I, getting hot under the collar finally. 

“What I thought you were going to 
offer me,” he said, not turning a hair, 
“‘was an agency. That’s more my line.” 

I was, as a matter of fact—later, when I 
had one—if he worked out all right. But 
I wouldn’t say so to him. 

“Tf I wanted to,’ I said, still holding 
myself down all I was able, “I couldn’t 
very well give you one till I had one 
vacant!” 

“T can wait,”’ he said, staring up again. 

“Well, you’ll wait a long time,” I said, 
letting loose a little, ‘‘if you turn this job 
down now, before you’ll get another job 
from us.” 

“There are other places on earth,’’ he 
said, and started to move off—‘“‘at that.” 

“Yougotthatright,’’ saidI. “There’s no 
law to compel you to come here—or us to 
hire you either!”’ 

“Let me ask you something,” he said to 
me, turning back a minute—“‘fora change!”’ 

“What is it?” 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Are you the man,” 
staring down with that insolent ugly look 
in his eyes—‘‘are you the man that always 
talked so loud about paying his debts—to 
his friends and his enemies?” 

“T generally manage to,’”’ I said, 
holding back all I could. ‘‘Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he said. “‘I just wanted 
to hear you say it again, that’s all.” 

“T’ll say it again all right,’’ I said to 
him—‘‘as many times as you want. You 
may find it out yet too. I pay my debts 
to my friends and my enemies! But paying 
up my friends don’t include handing over 
easy money to cheap young cigarette bear- 
ers and clothing advertisements to sun 
their shapes round on the corners, when 
payed ought to be at work like the rest of the 

olks.”’ 

“Yeh,” he said. ‘‘You’re like all the 
rest of them. When they’ve got a couple 
of hundred thousand they always get the 
idea they were the ones that taught God 
how to turn on the sun. 

“Easy money!” he said, looking at me 
with a nasty smile on his face. ‘‘I suppose 
you think you got a patent on it!” 

“That’ll do for you,” said I—‘“‘for some 
time. If you hadn’t been so cocky I had it 
all fixed up for something good for you. 
But no, that wouldn’t do you. You couldn’t 
soil your hands in a machine shop—not for 
aminute. You’re the wise boy, out for easy 
money. You know the patent, that’s a sure 
thing. You know just how it’s done—like 
all the rest of your kind that have bred 
round gasoline the last ten years, like mos- 
quito wrigglers in old rain water. But that 
lets me out. You're all right; you know so 
much about easy money you can get all you 
want yourself. You don’t have to come 
round here again asking me for any of it. 
All you have to do is to go out and pick it 
up for yourself.” 

“Don’t worry!” he said, throwing me 
another ugly look; and then he went along 
out. I didn’t think much about him again 
till Pase and his wife came back in the 
spring from California. I used to see him 
sometimes hanging round the garage, but 
we didn’t look at each other. He was 
round there looking and criticizing and 
keeping his mouth shut, and dressed up 
regardless; playing the hero to the rest of 
those bottle-shaped boys, and every fool 
cheap girl in town who had money enough 
to buy a pair of long white shoes. 

I was out in Chicago in the spring looking 
over the agency, when Pase and Zetta were 
coming back, and they got onto my sleeper 
in the Chicago station. 

“Why, hello!” said somebody back of 
me. ‘‘Look who’s here!’”’ And there was 
Zetta—in a big yellow hat and a kind of 
yellow and black gown—dressed up to kill, 
coming back from those Southern Cali- 
fornia hotels. 

“Hello; where did you come from?” 
said I; and grabbed both her hands when 
she held them out to me. And I nearly 
shook Pasc’s arm off when he came back in. 
And we three visited all the evening, until 
the porter wanted to make up the berths. 

“Well, Pasc,’” I said, sitting down with 
them, ‘‘I believe you’re looking better.” 

“He is,” said Zetta. “I’m the one that’s 
all done up. I’m coming home to see if I 
can get over this trip.” 

“You don’t look tired—to me,” I said. 
“You're looking slick.”’ 

“Tired, no! I’m coming home for some 
excitement.” 

“Excitement,” I said, watching her, 
“after traveling all over the world!” 

“Excitement,” she said. ““Yep. And a 
divorce!” 

“A divorce, eh?” 

“Yep, Bill,” she said. 
and deserted wife.” 

And Pase grinned one of those still old 
grins again. 

“Pasc,” I said, “I wouldn’t have thought 
it of you.” 

“Yes,” said Zetta, rattling on; “I’ve got 
the corespondent all picked out. You’ve 
heard about these stenographers,”’ she said, 
“and these wicked business men. Well, 
I’ve got a new one. I’m going to name his 
carburetor. And I’ll get my divorce all 
right too. Any judge will give it to me 
who hears my story once.” 

Pasc grinned again when she was saying 
it, but a little sheepish; but her voice 
sounded just a little sharp and jangly. You 
could see there was some sore spot in back 
of that fooling. 


still 


“T’m a wronged 


he asked me then, . 


her, laughing. 
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“Tl tell it to you, Bill,” gs 
you can see it for yourself. For 
she went along, ‘‘I’ve been in 
ating thing—traveling along 
him and his carburetor. It 
Yellowstone Park. Honest! A 
to him to say I’m right. Hes 
the hotel practically all the ti 
there in the Park. He could 
now whether El Capitan was 
saloon or a hot spring.’ 

“T just happened to have a 
to me as I got there,” said F 
looking foolish again. j 

‘“What’d you do in the meay 
asked his wife, laughing. ; 

“Do! What could I do? I] 
finally, with his carburetor. n 
the best-looking guide I could 
out riding with him, all over, 
finest harse!’’ she said, looking y 
was the one thing for me, in 
et t had so much fun sinee | 

i 

“But honest,” she said, — 
know what it is, Bill, trave 
months with a man who can’ 
day and night but a little b 
in back of his eyes somewhere. 

“Didn’t you get acquainted g 
tels?”’ I asked her. 

“A lot of stall-fed women,” 5 
“sitting on the piazzas. And a b 
old knee-sprung men, so wo 
feeble their legs knocked t 
they were dancing. No life le’ 
or they wouldn’t be there. 
these pleasure hotels—they’ 
far as I can see—a combi 
folks’ home and nursery, But I 
the new dances,” she said 
thing!” 

“Did you teach them to Pase’ 


“No,” she said. ‘‘He only 
his carburetor!’? And laughe 
harsh, flat laugh again. 

“And of course,’ she sai 
danced much with me either. 
they? If a woman can’t get 
to pay her any attention, it’s 
an advertisement for her.” _ 

“You had enough attentio 
say, from different ones to s 
any woman,” said Pase. 

“There’s one other thing,” 
did get out of my trip: I learned 
car. There was a young fellow at 
with a runabout who showed 
I’m going right home and I’m¢ 
the fastest one they make. There 
like it. You can take off your 
down the wind shield—and 
nothing like it; you can forge 
else in the world—just go!” | 

I had to smile at her—and 
me—watching her eyes flash ¢ 
den. 

“You'll have to look out for 
I said; ‘‘she’s got the speed b 

“She has—bad,”’ he told 

And after that—speaking 
we got talking about that Ch 
They’d heard about that ace 
when they were out in Los Ang 
getting to be a center for moto: 
about that time. 

‘‘Wasn’t it a shame,” said 
awful thing! Just think of it! 
was the best motorcycle ride 
track—in this country, if not in 
world. And that means he we 
est—drove the fastest thing 1 
faster than anybody has eve 
maybe that Englishman! T 
nerve it took, and courage! 
excitement of doing it! Andn 
to stop entirely. Just that you 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘it looks to 
than that. It looks to me a 
spoiled him entirely for doin 
else.”” And I told them about 
ence with him. 

“But why didn’t you do it?” Zett 
to me right away, when I told her 
held me up and what he want 
didn’ t you give him an agency if 


’ 


“‘when there wasn’t any vacancy 
“Why didn’t you make a vacani 
“And throw another man out: 
“Sure! I would,” she said. 
“You would, I believe,” 

“There’s a2 woman’s idea of 

said to Pase, a little miffed. 


wi 


» would—if I owed anybody what 
+him,” said Zetta. 

vif you want to know,” I said, 
zittle huffy, “‘I’d have had some- 
sor for him before he got through 
i’t been quite so cocky about it. 
¢then,” I said, defending myself, 


afterwards—and I don’t want 
ouldn’t have him at any price, 
dling agency funds.” 

sot?” Zetta wanted to know. 
yuch high life—that racing life 
juch for him. I found that out 


e couldn’t drink,”’ said Zetta— 


she said, thinking, ‘“‘he was a 


»arned handsome,” I said. “And 
dof a regular devil.” 
» t believe it, anyhow!” she said to 
a nce. 
je it or not, that’s his reputation! 
emoney he’s got has gone some- 
at’s sure. He’s standing round 
1 in his nifty clothes, without a 
too swell-headed to take any or- 
b—and his old mother feeding 
ime. Aw, they make me sick, this 
gwd that’s coming up round our 
looking for easy money.” 
jeter came round about that time 
dus out, and we dropped it. Zet 
no get ready for the night; and 
y I went out and sat up till one 
‘|. the smoking room and talked 


| is it you’ve been fussing over?”’ 
im. “Issheright? Have you got 
wrinkle on the carburetor?” 

et,” he said. “I’m working over 
«ot a good idea, but it don’t seem 


fut yet.” ‘ 
| get it,” I told him. “I bet on 


| . . 
4e so,” he said. ‘“‘It’s wearing me 


alcould,” he said. ‘But I ain’t 
yad this time, altogether!’’ And 
isked me how Billings and I were 
in the business. 

ilright, Iguess,” Itoldhim. ‘“‘ Yes— 
king a lot of money. But it ain’t 
cae days, Pasc, when you and I 


ak he generally means to do the 
ess thing, in his way,” said Pasc. 
| maybe,” I told him. ‘‘ Maybe 
ie way they have to be when 
vained the way he’s been. But try 
iedest, I can’t like him. Down at 
im of my heart I don’t ever trust 
afraid of him. He’s always sitting 


hand to pull your money out of 
2 


different entirely,” I told Pase, 
eold days. We’re only together— 
and I—hunting dollars, that’s all. 
eat dog. He knows it and I know 
that’s all there is to it!” 

nen I went on and told him about 
rrangement of the stock we were 
out then—that I was worrying and 
‘over about that time. 


\ 


XVII 


TOR BILLINGS had called me 
ito the bank about a month before 


lieve,” he said, sitting there, ‘‘the 
bout right for refinancing.” 

da new style now; he smoked all 
rettes in a holder, sticking out 
‘foot from his face. He couldn’t 
to touch a bare cigarette with his 
longer. And beside him on his 
vays, he had the fresh flowers from 
arvatory. All elegance and la-de-da 
dy cut flowers on the outside; and 
bout a half an inch colder and 
an the ice that’s been piling up at 
th Pole for the last five million 
Chad to smile to myself, watching 


lieve,” he said, in that nice par- 
way he had when he was pleased 
Way things were going—‘‘I believe 
gin to start to move toward 
permanent basis of capitaliza- 
ehave now. It would be better 


dking up something. Some new | 
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for both of us. I could get rid of the burden 
of the financing; and you,” he said, with 
his carefully measured out smile, “could get 
out finally from under this control of the 
company I’ve had while I’m furnishing the 
money. 

“T could stand that, too!”’ I told him. 

“T imagined so,”’ he said. “And I could 
stand, myself, getting some of my money 
back, and getting my own credit straight- 
ened out. Money’s pretty easy,” said 
Billings, explaining; ‘‘and they’ve been 
putting out quite a variety of automobile 
stock with more or less success. A good 
many of them with not such good pros- 
pects, or earning so much as ours! There’s 
something like a little boom in that line of 
stock; and for my part I’m in favor of 
taking advantage of it to start in the direc- 
tion of turning this thing of ours into a little 
money.” 

“Cash in, eh?” I said to him. “ Well, 
you’ve got me with you there. Go the 
limit. Go after it!” 

“You mean that?” he said. 

“You bet I do,’”’ I answered him. 

And then he told me his idea. 

“T believe,” he said, ‘‘the only way to 
do with a thing like this is go straight to 
New York and do it right in the beginning, 
with the really big people. You can go up 
to Hartford, of course, or any smaller 
place. But their market for securities is 
only small and local; they’d have to go 
to New York themselves anyhow. And my 
idea has always been to go yourself to 
New York—right down to the big banks 
yourself. The only danger is,’ he said, 
“‘they’re so big!’ 

“Aha,” I said, and shut up. I wasn’t 
showing my hand much. That Wall Street 
game was something new and strange to 
me, but naturally I wasn’t showing him so. 

“They’re big,’”’ he said, “‘and they’re 
sharp. Anda thing like this is only a mouth- 
fulforthem. They might eat us right up if 
you don’t look out for them. But on the 
other hand they’ve got the machinery to 
take care of you simply and easily. And 
you ve got to go to them anyhow, probably; 
if you don’t the smaller people will, very 
likely. The best thing, I always thought, 
was to go right to them in the first place 
yourself. There’s no more danger.” 

“Go ahead,” I said; “if they don’t 
scare you, they don’t me.” 

I had been watching that banking busi- 
ness some myself—there in his bank. Bil- 
lings had just made me a director there. 
He ought to; we were the second largest 
business in it. But while I was round the 
place I kept my eyeballs busy watching 
him and those other fellows with capital 
he had with him operate it—poking round, 
grabbing off the cream of everything round 
town. I had a little thing myself by this 
time, that I had an idea I would have a 
try at along that line. I was working on 
it when Billings went down to see those 
New Yorkers. I didn’t know how I was 
going to do it, but there is nothing like 
trying to get your hand in. 

“How’d you come out with them?” I 
asked Billings when he came back from 
New York. 

“T rather think they’ll take it up,’ he 
told me, ‘‘on some sort of an issue of 
preferred stock.” 

“Good business,” I said, thinking first 
of getting the company out once on its 
own feet, free of that control of his over 
it for furnishing the money. Tickled to 
death at being my own man finally, and 
getting the chance at the same time to 
cash in on my stock. I thought then, too, 
I might maybe get this little thing I was 
thinking of into the new deal somehow, 
if I could work it, and cash in a little some- 
thing on the side. 

“Wine business!’ I said to Billings, feel- 
ing pretty. pleased over what he was doing, 
but knowing I’d got to watch him just 
the same. ‘‘That’s the stuff,’ I said, slap- 
ping him on the back; “‘go after it, boy!” 

He didn’t know what to do with him- 
self when I did anything like that. It made 
him jump all over., I did it half for deviltry. 
What did I care? I wasn’t afraid of him 
now. I knew he’d have to put up with it 
anyhow, as long as we were making good so. 

So then I went to work on that little 
deal of mine right away, seeing what I 
could do with it. There was that little old 
shop that had made spokes for us way back 
in the old bicycle business, and it kept right 
along with us, selling the stuff ever since. 
I’d been watching it for some time. 
thought I could get a hold of it at first, and 
see if I couldn’t make a dollar out of it my- 
self. But now I thought: ‘“Here’s a chance 
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to get it and work it into this new concern 
of ours if it goes through—as a side issue in 
this new stock deal.” 

So I tackled it between times—at lunch- 
eon mostly. 

I used to see young Allen, who had the 
old place with his father, when he was in at 
Lembach’s, where a good many of us used 
to go at noon on account of their cooking— 
that good old-fashioned substantial cooking. 
I sometimes met young Allen there, and I 
got him to talking now and then.. I knew 
his old man, who really owned the place, 
was getting through pretty quick—kind of 
old and not very well. And I knew as well 
as I wanted to that Charley, the son, would 
just as soon get loose for once in his life 
and get out of overalls and drive an auto 
round and see what the world looked like on 
the other side of those grimy old machine- 
shop windows, from seven A.M. to six P.M. 


So finally I worked an option out of them. ° 


Then I went to Billings. 

When I told him about it he was a lot 
easier than I thought he would be. I thought 
maybe he’d want to be let in on it himself. 
But there was nothing like that came out at 
all when I brought it up. He let me go on 
and explain it all out. 

“Can it be worked?” I said. “‘Do you 
suppose I can fix it to bring it in on that 
new deal. It would be a good thing all 
right, for the company.’ 

“‘T wouldn’t be surprised at all,” he said; 
“especially,” he went on, watching his ciga- 
rette, ‘‘as I shall have something of the 
same kind to offer.” 

“Which?” I said. 

“Bringing my factory into the thing 
some way. 

“Giving up the lease and buying it in 
for the company?” 

“That’s it,’”’ he said. 

“Why not?” said I, thinking. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly. One hand washes the other. We'll 
bring the both of them in on this preferred- 
stock thing, and both of us make a legiti- 
mate dollar on it. All right,’’ Isaid, “You 
go ahead, will you? See what you can do 
about it!” 

I knew then, of course, I’d have to keep 
my eyes peeled with him, and this New 
York crowd too. 

And so he went down and talked it over 
with these New Yorkers and come back 
and told me what he thought he could do. 
And we worked some more on it together. 

They were going to put out seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars more preferred stock, 
besides what Pase Thomas had, making a 
million in all. There was two hundred thou- 
sand dollars of the old preferred stock in 
the treasury; and they would issue five 
hundred thousand new. Of course, this 
wouldn’t have any voting power in the cor- 
poration. It left that just where it was—in 
the common stock. The main issue, of 
course, between Billings and me to settle 
was the price of our two new things in it. 

We finally agreed that he should have 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars of 
the seven hundred thousand dollars of new 
preferred for his factory; and I’d get a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand for my 
thing. That worked us out a good fair profit. 
Then the rest of the preferred—that didn’t 
go as commission to the New Yorkers— 
would clear up our debts, give us money for 
our finances, and set us free finally out of 
Billings’ control. 

That’s what made me stick up my head 
in the air and snort—the idea of being free 
again; more, a hundred times, of course, 
than the little twenty-five or thirty thou- 
sand dollars I was expecting to clear on 
that other thing. I was feeling pretty good 
about that time, sitting watching that New 
York crowd shuffle the cards and put the 
deal through—watching when I could that 
machine of theirs at work. 

“We're all out after it,’ I was telling 
some of the boys in the trade I had over 


and grease till the stars come out. 
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to Lembach’s at lunch. “They can tell you 
something else, but that’s what we’ve all 


got on our minds nowadays—easy money, | 


quick! All of us—from your slick, crooked 
chauffeur, lolling, waiting for the women 
shopping, at the edge of a sidewalk, to the 
head of a trust in his mahogany chair. 

“But we’re the dubs,”’ I said to them— 
“vou and I. These bankers are the boys! 
We get up before the dew stops falling, and 
hustle and sweat and get covered ae oe 

n 
they drop down at ten A. M. in a limousine, 
and sit there and smoke their cigarettes and 
watch us; and figure how they’re going to 
take away what we’ve got and turn it into 
money for themselves. Talk about your 
modern machinery!” I said. ‘‘They’ve got 
the machine for you! A regular machine 
for manufacturing money. They don’t 
have to make or sell anything to get it. 
They just make their money direct. I’ve 
been watching,” I told them, “‘for the last 
year or two in this town. And I know some- 
thing about them—about their machine 
and how they work it. And it’s a beaut! 
Take it from your Uncle Bill. They’ve got 
their eyes out everywhere in this town; 
nothing gets by them. They’ve got a regu- 
lar system of watching, through the banks 
and each other; they know everything that 
comes up and looks good in town. And 
when it gets ripe they’re there to pick it— 
on the dot. They step right up, some way, 
and declare themselves in.” 

“‘T guess there’s something in that,” said 
the fellow that was with me—old Piggy 
Briggs. 

**You bet your life there is!’”’ I told him. 
“You know it as well as I do. I used to 
think it was something pretty soft—some 
pretty big money!” ~° 

“Tt might strike some of the rest of us 
right now,” said the other man—that other 
fellow that was with us. 

“Pretty fair,’ I said, ‘‘at that, for ordi- 
nary folks. But I’ve got a look in, lately, 
on a new thing—something that makes 
these fellows here look like thirty cents in 
the Waldorf-Astoria. I’ve got a squint on 
these million-dollar boys from New York— 
these Wall-Street bankers.” 

“Tell us about them quick!” 
Briggsy. 

“You know as much as I do, probably,” 
I said to them—‘“‘up to date. We all know 
about the same. Only this,’ I said, “I 
know this: I know they’ve got a machine 
stretching all over this country that makes 
this thing here look like nothing. You 
know what you’ve got to run up against in 
business, getting money,” I told them— 
“always. Well, I used to think at first it 
was just myself, not getting in right to get 
them to lend me money—just what you’d 
got to expect to run against naturally in 
any town where they have a big strong 
bank. But, oh no, it’s nothing like that! 
I got a look into it lately, working up a 
little stock deal. 

“This thing here in town is nothing but 
one little cog in a wheel. 

“They’re all meshed in together, all over 
the country, in this big machine — this 
money machine these fellows are running for 
themselves down in New York. You talk 
about coining money! These fellows make 
a million dollars every time we pick up ten. 
You ought to watch them for a while. Oh, 
mamma! Oh, what a graft! What a ma- 
chine they have got! They’ve got the 
whole country watched that way, like Bil- 
lings andhis gang watch this town—through 
their banks and agents and one thing and 
another. They all have to come and bring 
their stuff to them sooner or later, from all 


said 


over; to have it turned into dollars. These | 


fellows own the only machine for it. All 
they have to do is watch, and hold us all 
up and collect their pay—three million 
rye apiece every afternoon at three 
o'clock. 
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“Oh, I’ve watched them a little here 
locally, boys,” I said. “I’m nobody’s fool 
if I dolookit. I’ve watched them in opera- 
tion. And believe me, one of these days 
I’m going to get my hand in on that; I’m 
going to have some of that easy money 
myself !’’ 

““Hasy money!”’ said somebody, laugh- 
ing. ‘“Hasy money! What do you know 
about that? Bill Morgan moaning about 
easy money! The only case on record in 
the United States of a man who sprained 
his back picking up money out of the road. 
It will be in all the medical papers before 
the month is out!”’ 

And they all began laughing. 

“Laugh if you want to,” said I. “You 
wouldn’t laugh so much if you had to get up 
in the morning and follow me round doing 
my day’s work. You’d be wind-broken. 
Every one of you fat-handed, hotel-fed 
loafers. But after this—you hear me—I’m 
going to let up a little and make my money 
easier. I’m going to get in on this other 
game now and then. I’ve got a deal on 
now,” I told them, ‘‘just a little starter, 
that looks good for just a little bit of 
money.” 

“T’ll bet it’s a million dollars, or the old 
boy wouldn’t stoop over to pick it up,”’ said 
this man who was jollying me, and they all 
laughed again—down to old Hansie, the 
waiter. 

“Laugh, if you want to,’ I told them. 
“Go on! I might have my million some 
day, at that. But whether I do or not I’m 
going to take a crack at this game these 
still-faced bank boys are doing. It’s the 
biggest thing in the country, and I’m going 
to learn it and get in on it. J ain’t afraid of 
them,’’ I said, “‘nor to match myself against 
them. None of us at this table need to be, 
if we ever got anywhere near an even break 
with them. Did you ever see them?” I 
asked this man. ‘Did you ever know one 
of those still-faced fellows in that sort of 
thing, personally?” 

*‘T don’t know as I have,”’ he told me— 

“very well.” 

‘““A queer breed of cats,”’ I said, seeing 
Proctor Billings when I said it. “Still- 
faced dudes, la-de-da boys—all of them. 
They’d die, every one of them on the spot, 
if they saw Charley Briggs here that time 
he was stewed in Chicago, eating his pie 
with his knife.” 

“You lie, I never did!” said Charley. 

“Not a regular man in the whole bunch 
of them,”’ I went along, paying no atten- 
tion to him. ‘Nota one of them that ever 
got out in the sand lot with the other boys 
and played a game of ball when they Wee 
kids. They catch them early,” I said, ‘ 
account of their fine complexions and hag 
white fingers.”’ 


“Like professional gamblers!” said 
Charley. 
“Sure,”’ said I, ‘‘same thing! And then 


they put them inside these banks and train 
them for years to keep their faces still— 
to put over some new deal without turning 
an eyelash. Oh, you’ve got to watch them,” 
I said, “every minute of the day, and have 
a night watchman on them nights!”’ 

And then I got up. 

“‘T’m liable to have to see one this after- 
noon,” I said. 

And they all laughed. They knew what 
I meant, of course. And I went over and 
saw Billings’ bank. 

I was feeling pretty strong naturally— 
right up in G—with things moving the way 
they were. 

I had been, ever since I’d seen I was go- 
ing to get out from that old stock-voting 
control of Billings’ especially; ever since 
I'd seen I was going to be my own man 
again when this financing was done. 

“He was just telephoning to you, I think, 
Mr. Morgan,” said Billings’ secretary when 
I got there. He was extra polite, even for 
him, it seemed to me. 


And then I went on through 
reception room with the polis 
work and the little pictures of s 
wall. .I had to smile when 
that other time I was sittin, 
waiting, shivering in my boots, 
along into Billings’ office and t 
and walked in, smoking my 

“Well,” I said, sitting down, “h 
coming? What do you hear fron m ov 
in New York?” i 

And he handed me out the n 
plan, as they’d finished it. 
anything. He sat still and let n n 

“This is just the same, ain’ 
“The preferred stock?” 

“Exactly,” he said. 

“But what’s this?” I said 
page. ‘Here, this is a new one!” | 

“That’s their addition,” 
Billings. {That's a change tk | 
sisted on.’ 

“Insisted on,”’ said I. | 

“At the last minute,” he 
cided that to put it thro 
have to have that two hund 
dollars of common stock in tk 
give out as a bonus to th 
two to every seven of pref 

““They’ve got some nerve 

“Well, that’s what they 
lings, and closed up again. — 

“T don’t like it much—no q 
I, studying, ‘“‘if youaskme. A 

“T know,” he said. “But 
get your share of it with your 
this new deal.” 

“Yes,” I said, studying som 
“And so do you. And look A 
for it struck me then, naturally, righ 
eyes. “Look here!” I said. “What 
You must think I’m a wise boy. Oh, 
said. ‘‘No. No! Nothing like this 
can’t slip anything like that over | 
Gad,” I said, ‘“‘that’s cota Ta 
even for a bank man! I sup 

“you thought I wouldn’t see whe it 
in that.” 

“‘T had nothing to do with it wha 
he said, getting white and sti ( 
polite. ‘It was all done in New Ye 

But I didn’t pay any attention to. 
was crazy. ¥ 

“Oh, no,” I said. “Nothing likr 
Y’ll bust it all up first—and wipe it 
together. I like this!’ I said, gettin 
der and madder. ‘Here I am pl 
especially to get out from una T you 
trol of the company. We a 
going to be my own man for once— 
much in the concern as you are, , 10 n 
no less. And now you spring this on’ 
last minute. When this goes throv 
cording to the price you set on ‘yo 
ing and what I get for mine o 
thing, you’ll have more commo! | 
I will. You'll have control of the coi 
forever!” 

“T told you,once,”’ he said, 
and lowering his voice way 
nothing to do with the arran 
thing.” a. 

“Aha,” I said, “I hearda 
hands you the control just th 
it—whoever put it over. 
it?” I said, facing him with 

“No,” he said, cooler thi 
whiter and colder—as usual, 
mad—and politer than polit 

“No!” he said. ‘And 
kindly stop charging round 
mal I shall be very glad to 
you, if you act like an intel 

“You tell me first,’’ said I, 
give you more common st 
got?. Don’t that give you 
trol 

“Sit down,” he said, those 
eyes on me. “That’s what.I’ 
talk to you about—if you'll let er 


“out 
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Use Carnation Milk 


/T is wasteless, because you use it as re- 
quired. It “‘stays sweet” in the can 
nmtil opened, and for several days there- 

jfter. Thus you eliminate the loss caused 
y having ordinary milk left over today 

‘)nd the regular supply delivered tomorrow. 
tarnation richness—the consistency of 
ream—makes it go farther in cooking—its 
yurity and safety are guaranteed. 


Only Pure Cow’s Milk 


ARNATION is only pure cow’s milk 

evaporated to the consistency of cream 
only part of the water is taken out—noth- 
jng is added). It is sealed airtight in spe- 
jially tested cans and then sterilized to 
seep it clean, sweet and pure. 


IRECTIONS ——e 


iy adding one part of water to one part 
le contents of this can, a resulting milk 
ia will be obtained which will not be 
the legal standard for whole milk. 

drinking, cooking and table use, dilute 
h water as desired. 
ce cream, use two parts of milk with 
Dart water. 

coffee, use milk without reducing. 
r infants, dilute with boiled water ac- 
ng to age and strength of child. 


Avoid Daily Milk Waste 


For Cooking and Baking 


ARNATION Milk cannot be excelled. 

Its full milk richness adds a delicious 
flavor to all food. Use it for soups and 
gravies, for creamed vegetables, ice cream 
and desserts. Add pure water to reduce its 
richness as desired. If you have been using 
skimmed milk in your cooking simply add 
more water. 


For Drinking 
IVE Carnation Milk to the children 
to drink, after diluting it with pure 
water as per the directions on each can. 
Babies, as well as grown-ups, thrive on 


Carnation. Use it undiluted in your coffee, 
tea and for making cocoa. 


“From Contented Cows” 


For Every Milk Use 


Corea ase will fill your every milk 
use to your utmost satisfaction. No 
other milk supply is needed in your home. 
You can always keep several cans on your 
pantry shelves or in your kitchen cabinet. 


Order a few cans of Carnation Milk today from 
your grocer. Get acquainted with its safety, 
convenience and economy. ‘Try it now. 


Free Recipe Book 


Write to us for a free illustrated booklet of over 
100 Carnation recipes for plain and fancy dishes, 
candies, etc. Sent to you at your request. 


Carnation Milk Products Company 
1232 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U.S. A. 


Sold in Canada; Condenseries in Ontario 


Remember—Your Grocer Has It! 


Read Directions and Guaranty on Label 


JI ye 
MMAMON 


BRAND 


This can is guaranteed by Carnation Milk 
Products Co. to contain no substance but 


fresh, pure, sweet milk, evaporated to the 
consistency of cream, and thoroughly sterilized, 


WEIGHT OF CONTENTS | POUND 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Chases 
Dirt 


A Merry Christmas 


and 


A Happy New Year 
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2 NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this copy cf The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed inthe hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 
A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General, 
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VALVE-IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK 


BUICK! The car to which the motoring world accords unques- 
tioned leadership in every vital factor of service. 


In graceful dignity of design, in artistic finish and sumptuous 
detail, the following complete line of Buick Motor Cars is a 
proper setting for this high mechanical achievement. 


Six-cylinder Models— Three-passenger Roadster, Five-passenger 
Touring, Seven-passenger Touring, Four-passenger Coupé, Five 
and Seven-passenger Sedans. 


Four-cylinder Models— Two-passenger Roadster, Five-passenger 
Touring, Five-passenger Sedan. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities: Dealers Everywhere. 
Main Office and Factory, Flint, Mich. 


Cay here shown is our Seven-passenger Sedan. 
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ECONOMY 


“FOR BETTER 
PROTECTION 


BONOMY 
renewable 


cartridge 
and plug 


HIS shipment of ECONOMY renewable FUSES and Economy ‘‘Drop Out’’ Renewal 
Links is starting on its way to a U.S. Navy Yard. As compared with the number of “‘One 
i Time” fuses necessary to provide the same electrical protection, the 324,800 “‘Drop Out”’ 


Renewal Links on the truck alone saved our government 


This one order of a total of fourteen, for delivery to several U.S. Navy Yards, establishes a record for efficiency 
of service. In six working days after the orders were received in the mail, the fourteen orders, comprising scores 
of thousands of fuses and hundreds of thousands of renewal links, came through production, passed government 
inspection and were ready for shipment without interfering with our regular delivery to our other customers. 


1p U.S. GOVERNMENT uses large quantities 
of Economy Fuses because of their safety and 
efficiency—the saving of 80% of a year’s fuse main- 
tenance cost is of minor importance, even though 
large sums of money are involved. Isn’t it logical 
for you to follow the same plan? With all your 
electrical circuits fused with and protected by 
Economy renewable Fuses, you obtain positive 
electrical protection at a cost four-fifths less than 
you spend when using ‘“‘One Time”’ fuses. Decide 
now to make 1918 safer electrically while aiding 
war time economy by eliminating waste and cutting 
fuse costs 80%. 


* 


The heart of an ECONOMY renewable FUSE is the 
“Drop Out”’ Renewal Link. It is used only in Economy Fuses 
and can be obtained in no other type nor make. A new 
“Drop Out’? Renewal Link instantly restores a blown 
Economy Fuse to its original efficiency and makes it available 
for use over and over again to protect lives, plants and 
machinery against the fire and accident hazards of overloads, 
short-circuits and the effect of lightning discharges on electrical 
circuits. A stock of ‘‘Drop Out’? Renewal Links always on 
hand represents only a small investment. No matter how 
many fuses you buy to protect your plant or your home, 
purchase safety and saving by insisting on ‘‘Economy,’’ The 
Fuse With The ‘‘Drop Out’’ Renewal Link. 


Economy renewable Fuses are sold by leading electrical jobbers and 
dealers, who will gladly show you the complete line and quote prices. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie and Orleans Sts. 


EPs as pote 2 te SNE cag sa aeratrae, 


Also made in Canada at Montreal. 


CHICAGO 


— 
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40 generally has the Nash perfected valve-in- 
head motor gained recognition as a distinct 
advance in motor engineering, that at the 
coming automobile shows, it seems certain to be 
the center of attraction for all motor car buyers. 
 * In every particular, in every section of the 
country, the Nash Six is proving itself the un- 
usually good car the motor public looked to this 


organization to produce. 


Nash Four-Passenger 


Roadster, $1295 
F.O. B. Kenosha 


While we are getting into bigger production on the Nash Six each month, and 
our dealers should shortly be in a position to fill orders with reasonable prompt- 
ness, it is quite evident that the demand for this car will still exceed the immediate 
supply for some time to come. Consequently, you should place your order at 
once as, naturally, orders will be filled in order received. 

The Nash Six Five-Passenger Touring Car, Four-Passenger Roadster, Sedan and 
Nash Seven-Passenger Touring Car will be exhibited at New York, January 5th 
to 12th, Exhibit Space A-24, Grand Central Palace, and at the various automobile 
shows which follow. 

5-Pass. Touring Car, $1295; 4-Pass. Roadster, $1295; Sedan, $1985; 7-Pass. Model 671, $1465; F. O. B. Kenosha 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 


PERFECTED VALVE-IN-HEAD MOTDA 


Nash Sedan, $1985 | 
F. O. B. Kenosha 
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‘Slate. Sen- B I ae D 0) P A. | His voi 
= y Meivilie Mavisson frost gente tke ha de 


meanor. 

“Oh, no, senator,” 
he said; “‘the country 
is right, I think. Itis 
you and I who are 
wrong — perhaps.”’ 
He added the last 
word reflectively, as 
though it were a thing 
he had carefully con- 
sidered. Then he 
added: ‘‘Weought to 
give it firm support.” 

“What firmer sup- 
port could you give, 
Weisel?” said the sen- 
ator. ‘‘Your house 
has taken its quota of 
bondsand I have read 
your brochures on our 
finance; they are 
sound and patriotic. 
You could hardly be 
criticized. . .'. Look 
at the hornets that 
have descended on 
me!’’ He indicated 
the table and the 


p:ch on the newspapers. 
‘ night in a There was a wood 
1 city had fire burning in the 
hdown upon grate. The big man 
quge of com- went over to the 
Lit was with hearth, stooped a lit- 
lance of this tle, and held his hands 
5 that the extended a moment 
(| Was con- over the flame. 
|. He felt that “Yes,” he said, as 
¥ answer to it though there had been 
fact that he a ’ no pause in the con- 
) Oe versation. ‘‘It i 
ee tet er bert Om Sone ate: ste beet 
ee United BLUEBEARD! last night that I 
} which these wished to speak. You 
Epers were will permit the—im- 
y rinted. pertinence of it?”’ 


\S a commonwealth distant from these great centers; and he felt that the 
4 ts of this commonwealth, or at least the controlling elements in it, he had 
‘reflected in his speech. The war was a foreign affair. It could only remotely 
eople. Why should they be drawn into this European catastrophe? Why 
young men be taken? And he began to feel the heat of the periods in which 
ratorically presented these arguments. 

the midst of these reflections when a bell somewhere in the deeps of the 


up, went out into the hall and opened the door. A carriage in the street rolled 
the door opened and a man, standing on the step, entered. 
/as a huge bulk of a man. 

i top hat and heavy coat he seemed to fill the doorway, and in the dimmed light 
lit was a moment before the senator could see who his visitor was. 

Weisel,” he said, ‘‘how do you do? Come in!” 

vig man took off his coat and hat; then he smiled. 

(must pardon me, senator,’ he said, “‘if, like Nicodemus, I come to you in the 


tand it, Weisel,” replied the senator; ‘‘the country is going mad. Come 
glad to see you. I want to talk with you.” 
1g man made a deprecatory gesture with his hand. 

excellently dressed, in the best evening clothes that could be purchased. His 
hair was brushed carefully back from his forehead; his face was smooth- 
And unless one studied the features of the man carefully one should not have 
pressed with the racial characteristics of his nationality. 
manner was suave, as though he were a person naturally of a timid and retiring 
It took some discernment to see the force and vigor that lay concealed in the 


The senator laughed. He indicated his big chair by the table. ‘‘Sit down,”’ he said. 
“You are always at liberty to come to me about anything. I don’t forget your support 
and’’—he paused—‘“‘ your influence. Ishould like to know what youthink. Your country 
is at war.”’ 

The big man sat down. His bulk seemed to flow into the chair and fill it. The whole 
aspect of him gave one the sense of some tremendous fluid energy at rest. Some vigor, 
dynamic, forceful, in an attitude of placidity. 

“Oh, yes,”’ he said gently; ‘‘America has been finally drawn into this horror.” 

The senator uttered what he was thinking, unguardedly. It was a habit of which he 
had very nearly cured himself; but occasionally it took him unawares. 

“T was thinking of Germany,” he said. 

The reflective note in the big man’s voice did not change. 

“T think of Germany,” he said, ‘‘as one thinks of his childhood. With a certain 
sentiment, perhaps; but as something detached, shadowy, remote. There is only one 
country for us all—the one in which we live and conduct our affairs.”” His voice grew 
suddenly firm. ‘‘There can be no divided allegiance. We must all stand together for 
America.” 

The senator looked at him curiously. He moved over to the fireplace and sat down 
on a thick, short-backed, upholstered chair that stood by the hearth. 

“Then you don’t approve of my speech?” 

For a moment the big man did not reply. 

“No,” he said finally. ‘It is a mistake in two directions.” 

He continued like one carefully putting an estimate together. 

“The sentiment for this war will finally engulf you; and for the sake of your career 
the speech is a mistake. It is also a mistake,’’ he added, “‘to encourage, or, if I use too 
strong a word there, to countenance a resistance to national measures of defense.” 
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The senator interrupted him: ‘But I have not encour- 
aged resistance to national defense. I am in favor of 
national defense and of every necessary step in that 
direction.” 

And there occurred to him the long, brilliant periods in 
which he had drawn this distinction in his speech. But he 
did not repeat them. He felt that they would not impress 
this man as he hoped they would impress the country. He 
added: 

“Tt is the entrance of the country into a foreign war that 
I discourage.” 

The big man uttered a single monosyllable. 

“Yes,” he said. 

But it was not a symbol of assent. It was a mere reflec- 
tive comment. A comment indicating that the hearer un- 
derstood. Then he added: 

“Before our declaration of war it was proper to resist 
that course if one felt it unwise; but now, after that event, 
the door is closed. I am afraid, senator,’’ he went on, 
“you do indiscreetly to take a position against the popular 
will.” 

“But I don’t take a position against the popular will,” 
explained the man. “The state I represent did not wish 
this war; does not now wish it. My people see no reason 
why they should be taxed to help decide a European strug- 
gle, or why their sons should be sent to die in a distant land 
for a cause in which they have no interest.” 

The big man shook his head slowly; but he did not reply 
to this comment. He seemed to be considering the various 
aspects of the mistake which he believed his host to have 
made, coupled with some suggestion which he was casting 
about for a proper method to present. 

The forcefulness in his features began to replace the 
aspect of placidity. 


“T do not know,” he said in a barely audible voice; ‘I 
do not know. Perhaps they would listen to you.” 

Then he turned suddenly to his host. 

“You have an elevated official position,” he said. “You 


must always remember that. Perhaps in other countries 
the influence of that position is placed at a higher mark 
than we are accustomed to place it at here. Your attitude 
will be known in other countries.” 

He paused. 

“Tt will be well known in the hostile countries.” 

The man by the hearth was listening intently. 

“Well?” he said. 

It was an interrogation without comment. 

“T was thinking,” the big man went on, ‘“‘that in hostile 
countries a thing you might suggest would have some con- 
sideration.”’ His voice was slow, intently reflective. ‘I 
don’t know; perhaps.’”’ He looked up at his host by the 
fire. ‘“‘There is a big element within the Central Powers 
anxious for peace.” 

He paused. Then he went on slowly, like one speaking 
of a thing that cannot be easily mentioned—a disclosure of 
profound importance. 

“There is a great democratic element in Germany,” he 
said, “‘that would go very far; it would go far enough to 
undertake a change in the government; to establish a 
republic. Perhaps—if it felt that the Allied coun- 
tries, or a powerful one of them like the United States, 
would welcome and aid that endeavor, instead of taking 
advantage of it to destroy the German people.” 

He looked at his host. 

“That is what I mean.” 

He stopped, put up his big hand and moved the fingers 
slowly across his forehead. 

“But how is this element to be assured? It knows that 
such an undertaking would demoralize the national re- 
sistance; it knows the bitter sentiment in France and 
England that the mistaken severity of German arms has 
incited. And so it dare not move.” 

He stopped for a good while, his big fingers kneading his 
face. 

“Tf America could assure it,’’ he said, “it would not 
hesitate, I think. But is there anyone in. America in 
whom this element could have any confidence? Not in an 
Administration engaged in the active enterprises of war! 
Not in a hostile press, and not in the utterances of any 
statesman, unless i 

He stopped again; he moved in the chair; he put his 
elbow on the arm of it and rested his heavy, thoughtful 
face in the trough of his hand, as though he were at the 
core of some profound reflection. 

He continued like one unaware of uttering a thing upon 
which one’s attention is profoundly fixed. 

“T don’t know,” he said; ‘‘I don’t know. 
haps. Perhaps. 
thority in America 
whom they knew to 
be out of sympathy 
with the war.” 

He stopped again 
and looked at his 
host by the fire. His 
big face had now a 
disturbed, anxious 
expression. 


Per- 
They might believe a person in au- 


“T said a while ago,” he went on, ‘that I felt about Ger- 
many as one feels about his childhood: something apart 
from his maturity of life; something distant and not to be 
considered against the present. . . . I stand for America; 
but I do have a sentiment for the German people, and I 
should like to see this war ended.” 

He looked at his host, his mouth open, his eyes nar- 
rowed under the heavy brows. 

“It would be a great accomplishment,’’ he added; ‘‘it 
would dissolve into nothing every other human accom- 
plishment. Anyone who could bring that about would be 
immortal. There is no success in human affairs to be con- 
sidered beside such an accomplishment as that. . . .. 
And it might be done.” 

His voice went back again into that reflective note: 
might be done.” 

He turned abruptly in his chair and looked at the man 
on the hearth. 

“That is why I came to you to-night,” he said. 

The powerful, dynamic personality of the man seemed to 
extend itself; to fill the empty spaces in the room; to be 
about everywhere. 

“To me?” echoed the man by the fire. 
do it? How could I go about it?”’ 

For a moment the vast possibilities of such an under- 
taking dazzled him. 

The language of his guest was no exaggeration. If one 
were able to accomplish this thing,.one. would stand out 
unequaled in the world. And he saw suddenly the vast 
justification before America, before the world, that the 
success of such an undertaking would bring to him. But it 
seemed hope without a measure, and he expressed the per- 
plexity he felt. 

“How would one go about it?” he said. 
the Senate?” 

The big man leaned over, his fingers pressing into the 
upholstery. of the chair. 

“No, no,” he said; “that would give the war elements 
an opportunity to deny what you offer. It would show you 
as only one man against a whole legislative body. 5 
No, No; that is not the way. Listen; I think I know the 
way.’ 

He leaned farther over in the chair, his face profoundly 
disturbed, his voice low. 

“The leader of the democratic revolutionary elements in 
Germany is nowin Holland. He is Delbert Arnberg. If you 
would write him a letter, making it clear to him that Amer- 
ica would welcome and protect a democratic government 
in Germany and not permit the German people to be anni- 
hilated while occupied with the change, I think he would 
believe you. 

“He knows about you—all about you; and it would 
start the thing. You are an American statesman in a high 
position, a position of influence and authority. As I have 
said, a foreigner would set a high value on your position 
and authority—and the thing might be done. . . . It 
might be done. And if it could be!” 

His voice trembled with fervor. 

“God in Heaven, what an accomplishment it would 
be!” 

The man sitting by the hearth got up and began to walk 
about the room. The vast possibilities of the undertaking 
were vividly before him. 

“But this letter,’’ he said finally—‘‘ what sort of letter 
ought I to write?” 

The big man turned slowly in the chair and looked up 
at him. 

“T have thought that all out,” he said; “every word. It 
must be a broad, sincere, humanitarian letter. And it must 
convince Arnberg. It must make him feel that a German 
republic would meet friends and not enemies here. Our 
Executive has already made that course easy. It is war on 
the military rulers of the German Empire and not on the 
people. That’s the note of the letter.” 

The big man went on hurriedly: 

“T have lain awake over the thing; I have thought it all 
out; I think I know every word of it.’’ 

He put his big hand swiftly into the pocket of his coat, took 
out a big official envelope, and unfolded a sheet of paper. 
He got up and put the unfolded sheet down on the table. 

““T have written the letter,” he said. 
“Here itis, on asheet 4 of Senate paper.” 

He stood up sud- : denly and turned 
about to his host, his voice full of emotion. 

“Oh, my friend,” he said, “if you estab- 
lish a democracy in \ the German Empire 
by this letter, you 5 will save the world!” 


The senator came Sine and stood beside him. 
—————— 
_, fi 
—— 


ce It 


“How could I 


“A speech in 


December : 


He took the letter up and read it carefully. [yh 
thrilled him; moved him; inspired him to the 
prise. 


: My dear Mr. Arnberg: 
American sentiment is not hosti 
It would, Ree eecre our people- to welcome 


areiy in any case France, a i opibate like our 
- of the people, would on the instant cease acti 
have always felt that the 3ist verse. of the t 
“Mark ought to join mankind North, South, i 
free, democratic world, The Atlantic. and 
be open ways of peace; a -sommon track ove 
brotherhood. S « 
i May God speed you in this creat. attes 
sentiment of friendship, I remain = 
Your obedient 


To Delbert Arnberg, 
Amsterdam, Holland. — 


For reply he moved the newspapers on th 
uncovered an inkstand, got a pen, and, sitti 
table, wrote his signature at the bottom of t 

He put the letter into the official envelope, ; 
handed it to Weisel. 

The big man seemed worn out with emotion 
body was wet; his relaxed face looked tired. 

“My friend,” he said, ‘let us pray for this 
through as we have not prayed for anything s 
children.” 

Then he got his hat and coat and went ou 
stood for some time in the doorway, watching 
of his guest become gradually indistinct in t 
he closed the door. : 


Two events hapeened after that. They oc 
an hour later. 

An official of the Government, at work in th 
Department, called out to his companion: ~ 

“‘Here’s a letter from Senator Featherfield to so 
in Amsterdam. Are official letters exempt?” 

“Sure, they’re not exempt!”’ said his compai 

There was a moment’s silence; then th 
spoke again: 

“There’s nothing wrong with the text of this le 
said; and he read it aloud. 

““That’s the sort of thing the Government w 
Germans to know, I’d say. Shall I test it for 
ink?” 

The second official replied wearily: 

“Sure! The order is, test everything.” 

There was another period of silence. Then t 
cial spoke again: 

“Tt’s all O. K.,”’ he said. ‘‘There’s no secre! 
this letter.” 

Weisel drove from the post office, where he he 
mail the letter, to his great house at the far e 
chusetts Avenue, as it extends into the coun 

It was a vast, magnificent estate. And Weis 
it like one looking up at Babylon. The son 
in the environs of Diisseldorf had got all th 
had been a land of promise to the German emig 
Weisel recalled, as he always recalled before his 
the stolid youth in the steerage of an English 
covertly from the iron military service of 
State. 

A footman: opened the iron gate and loc 
behind the carriage. As the big man got down 
softly to the footman: 

“Otto,” he said, “‘is he here?” 

The footman replied, almost in a whisper: 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“Otto,” the big man said suddenly—“not vel 

Mr. Weisel went on into the house. 

It was dark. When the carriage had gone tl 
lights anywhere. He opened the door into a big 
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1 securities, dividing between the three of us a 
‘ profit of approximately forty thousand dollars. 
Jord & Stanton is our firm name, and I was and 
1e Stanton—John Stanton, A. B. Harvard ’86. 
j2are, now or later, to take the trouble to look me 
}o’s Who you will learn that the author of these 
tvas born in Worcester, Massachusetts, December 
ithe son of John Adams Stanton, a banker of that 
{Mary Stuart Thayer, his wife; that he attended 
‘ls of his native city and afterward St. Paul’s, at 
‘New Hampshire; graduated in due course from 
‘as above; went into business in New York City; 
{felen Morris—the sister of his present partner— 
30, 1887; is the father of two children and the 
‘Bonds Versus Stocks—a Handbook for Investors, 
f of American Stock Exchanges, and American 
Securities. 

aad set as my own biographer I also included in 


nal sketch with which I furnished the editors of 
‘esting publication the valuable information that 
Xepublican, an Episcopalian, and had “‘never as 
buble office.” 

as the history of the John Stanton who shook the 
Vall Street from his feet toward the end of the 
} to seek health in regions beyond the reach of 
lone and the daily newspaper. Sometimes I am 
0 feel that the life of that particular John Stanton 
teand then. At any rate, if he still lives he is, in 
ther and different man. The first followed a soft, 
ig, thoughtless sort of life, content to go with the 
ending his money as freely as he made it, running 
Piritually and intellectually, his only ambition 
build up so extensive a business that he could 
he earliest possible moment and amuse himself — 
sly as much as possible at the watering places of 
‘tal Europe. 

‘—— Well, it is the other and I trust the better 
anton who writes these pages. Indeed, I not only 
ten months in the Pacific as a long sleep, but I 
he whole fifty-two previous years of my life as 
t in dreaming—the dreaming of the full-fed, 
» essentially selfish, if good-natured, American 
: , the dreamer of full-fed dreams. It was only 


When She Had Read it Helen Lifted a White Face and Said Simply: 


when I stepped out of that transcontinental train that I 
began to wake up. It was only then that I felt the first 
faint anticipatory quiver of the shock I was soon to get— 
the shock of the earthquake that in the next thirty days 
was to set my brain to reeling, to turn my domestic exist- 
ence topsy-turvy and to leave me clutching at my heart 
with weak and trembling hands. 

The year 1915 had seen munition and industrial stocks 
generally rocketing starward; bonds had been strong and 
trade brisk. We at the office gave the war, at most, two 
years to run and capitalized our profits with the rest of the 
street. 

The demand for ships of wood and iron, for copper, steel, 
dyes and machinery, was beyond anything hitherto known 
or imagined. To own a steamboat or a foundry was to bea 
millionaire. One of our clients had a steel rolling mill out 
in Ohio and another in New Jersey. He wanted to get hold 
of half a dozen more and have a merger. 

Nothing loath, I undertook the job. For five months I 
slaved day and night, sleeping most of the time on trains, 
paying no attention to what I ate, my mind concentrated 
upon asingle object—to float the Phoenicia Steel Company. 
The papers were just ready to be signed when the peace 
leak nearly wrecked the whole enterprise. For two days 
it looked as though my merger would never merge, as if 
my eggs would never scramble; and then, the excitement 
having subsided, the respective treasurers affixed their 
signatures to the necessary documents, shook hands with 
one another and. it was done. 

That afternoon I sat limp in a leather armchair in 
Frank Brewer’s office and heard my doom from the stern 
lips of New York’s leading nerve specialist. 

“Stanton,” he exclaimed impatiently, ‘‘you’ve just 
missed a complete breakdown! Twenty-four hours more 
and I’d have had to order you to asanatorium. You’ve got 
to quit right here and now, give up your business entirely 
and go away for a year. No; don’t call up your office! 
You’ll do exactly what I tell you or I won’t be responsible 
for consequences. I’ll see both your partners—they’re old 
friends of mine. Now go up to the club and take a Turkish 
bath and arub. Then drink a pint of champagne and go to 
sleep. I don’t want you to go home. I'll call to see you 
during the evening.” 


“Oh, John! Let's Go Homet”’ 
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I did as I was told, 
including the cham- 
pagne. Strange to say, 
Islept. At nine o’clock 
I woke to find Doctor 
Brewer and my two 
partners at my side. 

“Tt’s all fixed!” said 
Morris gently. ‘I’ve 
told Helen she must 
get ready to leave New 
York on Saturday.” 

“But ——” I pro- 
tested dizzily. 
“There’s Margery.” 

“Ought to be glad 
to get her out of New 
York!’’ snapped 
Brewer. ‘‘ Noeighteen- 
year-old girl has any 
business here!” 

““And she says she’s 
y i crazy to goto Japan!”’ 
; added Lord witha grin. 

“Japan!” 

“And, by the way,” 
continued my brother- 
in-law, ‘‘Tom Blan- 
chard happened to be 
in the office when 
Brewer telephoned this 
afternoon, and he said 
he wasn’t going back 
to his place in Hawaii 
again this year, and 
that he’d be glad to 
have you go there and 
stay—all of you—as 
long as you want. It’s 
a sugar plantation, 
you know—smiling, 
brown-skinned na- 
tives, hammocks, hula- 
hula girls, and all that 
sort of thing!’ 

“Yes,” Inodded. ‘‘‘On the Beach at Waikiki’—I know! 
You fellows seem to have mapped out my whole future life 
forme. Well, if you’ve squared it with Helen and got her 
to agree to separate her subdébutante daughter from the 
follies of 1916, I’ll go you—to Japan or Java or Jerusalem, 
for as long as you say, and a day longer!” 

And so I went. 


“ 


= 


Seer an 


Soe es ee 
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My wife, Helen, my daughter, Margery, and I sailed on 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Empress of China on Decem- 
ber 19, 1916, for the Far East, where our travels, our im- 
pressions and our adventures have nothing whatever to 
do with the purposes of this narrative. 

On the steamer the Canadians and English aboard would 
have nothing to do with us. Even in the usually friendly 
atmosphere of the smoking room I was left to myself, 
except for a couple of compatriots, who agreed with me 
that with the Allies American stock had gone down badly. 
Indeed, certain passengers, especially the Canadians, took 
pains to air their uncomplimentary views of the people of 
the United States in tones obviously intended to be over- 
heard. 

All together, I was glad when we got to Nagasaki. So far 
as Japan was concerned, I observed personally none of the 
popular hostility to things American I had been led to 
believe existed there from my reading of newspapers and 
magazines in the United States. 

After two delightful weeks we took ship from Nagasaki 
for Manila, where I chartered a government revenue 
steamer and cruised for six weeks more in the archipelago, 
visiting some islands where the natives had never before 
seen an American, or even a white man, though owing alle- 
giance to the United States. It was the trip of my life, and, 
in addition to the small arsenal of head axes and war knives 
lying at the other end of the table upon which I am writing, 
I carried away with me the emblem of the Sacred Turtle tat- 
tooed upon my tummy — which proves to those who know 
that I am blood brother to Jose Aguinaldo Pejaros and a 
subchieftain of a tribe with an unpronounceable name, 
whose members for ugliness leave nothing to be desired. 

During this period we received no mail and saw no news- 
papers, these last, before we left, having been pronounced 
anathema by Brewer. 
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“Whatever you do, don’t look at a paper for three 
months!” he had ordered; and I had humbly promised to 
obey. Indeed, it was no burden to carry out his injunction. 
I could not have done otherwise—there were no papers to 
read. In Manila, of course, we had been in touch for 
about forty-eight hours with our native land, long enough 
to bring our war news roughly up to date and to glance 
over President Wilson’s message of January twenty-second. 
As for our going into the war, the idea seemed to me at that 
time utterly preposterous. I hadn’t believed. that any- 
thing could drive usin, or that, even if we went in, anything 
would come of it. In Japan, Manila and 
Honolulu it seemed to be assumed that 
there was no real intention on the part of 
our Government to do more than make 
enough demonstration to save the 
national face. 

I confess that, so far as I was concerned, 
there wasn’t any national face left. To 
my mind, the President had been stalling 
from the outset. The ‘‘Peace Without 
Victory”’ speech, which we got, as I have 
said, at Manila, finished it for me. It 
was all very noble, very magnanimous, 
very benign and very highfalutin, I 
thought. We were just fixing things up 
so as to be on the right side of everybody 
after the war was over. Mr. Wilson had 
said: “‘ Victory would mean peace forced 
upon the loser, a victor’s terms imposed 
upon the vanquished. It would be ac- 
cepted in humiliation, under duress, at 
an intolerable sacrifice, and would leave 
a sting, a resentment, a bitter memory, 
upon which terms of peace would rest— 
not permanently, but only as upon quick- 
sand.”’ 

Fine, I said, if we were dealing with a 
government that didn’t countenance, if 
not order, the cutting off of women’s 
breasts, the poisoning of wells, the drown- 
ing of babes in arms with their mothers, the enslavement 
of young and innocent girls! But you might as well con- 
sider the feelings of a ruffian who had debauched your 
daughter and refrain from locking him up because his con- 
finement in jail “would be accepted in humiliation, under 
duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and would leave a sting, 
a resentment, a bitter memory” after he finally got out. 
That was how I felt about it. 

The President’s speech of February 3, 1917, delivered 
upon the severance of relations with Germany—which we 
picked up in Mindanao—had cheered me somewhat. That, 
I admitted, looked more like business. But I felt by no 
means sure that it was not put forth with a belief almost 
approaching certainty that the German Government would 
back down; and if it backed down I knew we should never 
go to war. The sentence “‘ We are the sincere friends of the 
German people and earnestly desire to remain at peace 
with the government which speaks for them” bore an 
olive branch that I expected would herald the return of 
Bernstorff. 

Of course I know better to-day; for we all are aware 
now of what Mr. Wilson knew then—what Germany had 
been doing here in the way of distributing blood money 
and hiring criminals, and of what the Kaiser and his 
ministers had planned and even thpeatenet against the 
United States. 

Even if finally we actually declared war, cy did not believe 
that that act would have any concrete result, We were 
entirely unprepared, and the war would be over long before 
we could send a properly trained and adequately armed 
body of troops to Europe. I figured the thing out in about 
the same way the German General Staff had figured it out. 
Nobody wanted war except a few jingoes in the East; free 
Americans would never stand for conscription, and our 
entry would have no effect except to divert back into the 
United States the tide of munitions flowing steadily to 
England and France. To that extent Germany would 
actually profit by our action. 

We were visiting a native village, I remember, in one of 
the coral islands the first week in April when the captain 
of our revenue cutter picked up the news by wireless from 
Manila that the President had proclaimed a state of war 
between the United States and the Imperial German 
Government. Naturally the news occasioned a good deal 
of excitement on the steamer and the captain dressed ship 
and fired a salute, which sent the natives scurrying to the 
woods. Helen’s first thought, of course, was of our son, 
a Junior at Harvard. Looking at me a little anxiously, 
she said: 

“‘Jack’s not old enough to go, is he?”’ 

“Oh, no!” I answered resolutely. ‘‘Jack’s only a boy at 
college. Besides, the war will be over long before we can 
send any troops across. They’d send the Beatie army 
first, anyhow.” 

I told her that quite sincerely. It never dagaied upon 
me to think otherwise. Jack was a kid. He didn’t have 
sense enough to change his shoes after he had been out in 


Heitlo, Dad! 


the rain. Only a year or so ago I had had to stand over 
him with a club to make him brush his teeth, and he had 
hated a bath just as much as the devil is supposed to hate 
consecrated water. 


“Oh, no!”’ I reassured her. ‘‘ You don’t need to worry 


a single minute about Jack. He might go to the next war, 
but he’ll get no chance at this.” 

And so we steamed on among the islands, under cloud- 
less skies, reading novels and playing bridge, until, six 
weeks later, we again reached Manila and regretfully bade 
farewell to our captain. 


How’s Mother? Isn’t it Great That the Regiment Sails Week After Next!’’ 


From Manila we took a steamer for Honolulu, and a 
week later arrived by coasting vessel at Ilao, where Tom 
Blanchard’s sugar factory is situated, and began our lotus- 
eating life on the plantation. There for several months we 
led the existence commonly referred to as idyllic, keeping 
no hours, sleeping fourteen out of the twenty-four when we 
chose, swimming in crystalline water inside the reefs, fish- 
ing for rainbow-hued pauu and hilu outside the islands, 
and waited upon hand and foot by impassive Chinese 
servants, who anticipated every thought we either had or 
should have had. 

The bungalow was half a mile from the sugar factory, on 
the other side of a point, and had its own dock. There was 
no telegraph; we had no neighbors; and there was no one 
to speak to except a taciturn superintendent, who looked 
like an ex-convict and who lived with a half-caste wife 
named Mo-a: Once a week a small steamer dropped a 
bag of mail at our landing, including a bundle of morning, 
evening and Sunday New York papers about as big as a 
hogshead. 

At first we used to rush down to the jetty and tear off the 
wrappers before the Chink could bring them up to the 
veranda—just couldn’t wait! We wanted to know exactly 
what the Government was doing; how many hundred yards 
the French and English had gained from the boches since 
the week before; how much nearer Cadorna was to Trieste; 
and whether the Czar had been put at peeling potatoes or 
wheeling a barrow. Gradually, however, we lost interest. 
It took all the joy out of life to spend whole days waist- 
high in newspapers—all alike and full of vain repetitions— 
trying to arrange the news in its proper. sequence. When 
you get about forty newspapers at once ‘there i is a striking 
monotony, even about war news. 

Finally we reached the point when we couldn’t look at 
them—except for the headlines. To see my namesake, 
John—Head or Number One Boy—come staggering up the 
beach with that huge load of brown-wrapped rolls’ of 
printed matter on his back filled us with gloom. In the 
first place, it was all weeks old when it got to us; and then 
there was so much of it! Stale tons of-it! Usually after 
lying unopened for days sometimes, those papers found 
their way down to Mo-a, who liked to cut out the pictures 
in the supplements and paste them on the wall of her house 
with fish glue that she boiled herself. 

I would occasionally find her gazing rapturously at some 
rotogravure print of George M. Cohan, William Jennings 
Bryan or Colonel House and murmuring ‘‘Beau’fu’ 
man!” In ladies she took no interest, and she would look 
contemptuously at the reproductions of our most brilliant 
Broadway stars—at Jane Cowl, Billie Burke, or our own 
Maxine, and shake her head and mutter ‘‘No-a-good!”’ 

You see, the atmosphere was somehow antipathetic to 
intellectual exertion. Our previous New York ideas 
seemed—how shall I say?—irrelevant, incompetent and 


immaterial. We lived like princes and it cost us only a few. 


cents a day; we couldn’t have bought anything even if we 
had needed it—which we didn’t; there was nothing in the 


world of Ilao to spend a single cent on, and I don’ 
that literally there was more than six dollars, Me: 
place. : 7a i 

There was nothing to worry us, no duties t t 

“nowhere to go but out”’—and “ out” wasas nea 
anything I have ever known. We talked of New? 
if it might have been Calcutta. We read of the way 
did not seem real. We knew that men were suffer 
dying, but it was like reading about it years _ 
It was our own daily life there at Ilao tha 
us—the other thing was literary, like our boo! 
round and read frayed 
Blanchard’s library—Ma 
Henry Seton Merriman, 
Howells, and others of a by; 
age. I mention this because pn 
so extraordinary that, with 
at war, we should have 
over Saracinesca, or Mr. 
Rise of Silas Lapham, while 
our fellow human beings lay 
in No Man’s Land. 

Week followed week an 
lowed month without inci¢ 
contact with the outside world, 
as though we had been put back 
years or so; and, as youth is 
of life when one does one’s 
and I, when we talked, were a) 
of the books we had read, the 
had known and the things 
when we were children. O 
all in the past, and, to be fra 
past seemed less real, less 
period that had preceded it 
of struggle, when we had dre 
and seen visions. 

A Wall Street bond brok 
for dreaming and he has no 
but there at Ilao we drez 
young again, and we had ti 
why weno longer had any visions. And some 
I missed, in a way, the activity of New York 
interests of work and amusement, our hundred 
and the excitement of the game, I told myself 
for the first time, in this distant place, with 
own kind about except my wife and daughter, 
position to estimate the real value of the sort o 
worked so hard to live. 

Was it, I asked myself, worth the candle? 
I get anything out of it—at a thousand times thi 
better than I got out of life at Ilao? 

A bombshell fell among us one day, how 
shattered our dreaming. It had been arranged 
his spring examinations Jack should join us; an 
July had come, we were daily expecting a le 
the news that he had started West and gi 
approximate date of his arrival. I had been 
of the Chinamen fishing for hilu when I saw 
rounding the headland. As she was several hi 
time and there was no one at the landing, w 
to meet her. The captain, a red-faced sea dog, 
eyes, was standing on the bridge. 7 

“Hello!” I shouted. ‘What’s the news?” _ 

He mopped his forehead with a yellow madre 
kerchief and regarded me thoughtfully. I was 
object of curiosity to him. 

“They’ve put through conscription,” he 
hoarsely, ‘‘and sold a couple of billion dollars 
Looks like Uncle Sam meant business—after all,” 

Sitting in my pongee suit in that flimsy 
rising and falling with my Chinaman in the 
stinking coasting steamer, the significance of 
did not get across to me. Ilao would be just 
matter how many conscripts might be drafted 
billions were raised through bond issues or oth 
same wilting sun would blaze down on tha 
old jetty, covered with its loose ends of hemp ant 
hogsheads; the same stoical Chinaman would 
to meet the weekly steamer; and from the 
behind the point the same softly crooned son 
under the moonlight to the sad wail of the 

“‘Sure!”’ I retorted. ‘‘What’d you expect?” 

The captain did not answer my question. He 
had had no expectations in the matter. 

“Here’s a letter for you!” he called down, 
from inside his cap. He passed it to a deck har 
relayed it over the side to me. ‘‘Look out th 
warned us, as he gave the jingle, and the steamer 
had not made fast, began to back out. i 

The Chink pulled a few strokes away, while 
cigarette and watched the old tub back nearly into 
reef, swing her nose round and head for the op 
the jingle rang again, her propeller thrashed t 
a hippo taking a mud bath, and she spurt 
the rollers. 

“‘An’ a hundred million for the Red Crosal p 
the captain across the intervening waves. “I forgot 
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oss !’’—that was pretty fine, I thought. Then I 
ie handwriting on the envelope, saw that it was 
snd tore it open. 
ad,” it ran, in a childish scrawl: “Most of the 
zoing to Plattsburg, so I thought you wouldn’t 
ent along too. You will be coming home soon, 
fIshould be lucky enough to grab off a commis- 
youldn’t be any chance of my going abroad for 
yet. Lots of love to mother and Margery. The 
ripping !—Aff’ly, JACK.” 
«s letter gave me a mixed feeling of pride and 
nent. I was crazy to see him, of course; but it 
tural and very creditable that he should want 
7 military training. That he would ever actually 
*.r in command of men was absurd. He hadn’t 
» st idea of discipline. 
jttsburg was a good thing for the health, any- 
didn’t blame him for wanting to go along with 
jis friends. Nevertheless, the letter did not rest 
y pocket as I trudged across the beach to the 
jwhere Helen was reading in the hammock. I 
tito her lap, without comment, and she gave a 
y joy. When she had read it, however, she lifted 
fle to me and said simply: 
an! Let’s go home!” 
tr back was smooth and uneventful. Gradually 
¢d up the threads of what had been going on in 
sand came to realize that the United States had 
she war in earnest; but Europe seemed a long 
¢1it did not occur to us that our own lives would 
s| any way different by what had occurred. My 
now completely reéstablished and we were all 
gbrown as native islanders. 
i> we saw plenty of young fellows in khaki, and 
y, on our way across the continent, passed a 
ri upon a siding jammed with ruddy lads, who 
s out of car windows over white-painted inscrip- 
‘an the Kaiser! or Berlin or Bust! or Potsdam 
But, in spite of what we read in the papers and 
‘ines, all of which we bought, in spite of the 
uniform and the printed admonitions from Mr. 
laced so conspicuously in the dining car, it did 
niomehow in any way to affect us. We were at 
-a lot of men were going over to fight—if peace 
@ilared first; the Government was going to raise 
yous sum of money and had embarked upon a 
erogram of preparation; but—other people, not 
Late it! 
y2just spectators! It was like seeing a big show 
podrome from excellently chosen seats, or watch- 
Yeession on Fifth Avenue from a window. We 
cut and home and to bed whenever we felt like it. 
1.0n was that, though we should like to get into 
and help, it 
sing handled 
ine else, and 
eally nothing 
dexcept to go 
susual. That 
ielusion from 
were suffering 
sepped off the 
‘| the Grand 
|Station that 
‘tober morn- 


: 


| our lame 
| chauffeur, 
had left on 
3 during our 
be too 
‘let go” had 
| theory—was 
or us, with a 
obe over his 
the curb out- 


, which had 
ie from the 
dked almost 
.» Our other 
had been sent 
. our house on 
venty-second 
d been left in 
a caretaker. 
had better go 
aatwold for a 
two,” I sug- 
30 my wife; 
ou can take 
time to engage 
‘ants. I think 
down to the 
see how things 
. Probably I’ll 
tunch.” 


We were back in New York, back in our home town, 
back to our old lives—that is, we thought we were back 
to them. 

“Where’s Morris?” I asked twenty minutes later as I 
stepped into our private office and shook my partner, 
Lord, by the hand. 

“Morris?” he repeated, lifting his eyebrows. ‘ Didn’t 
you know? Oh, you probably didn’t get my letter. Why, 
your brother-in-law pulled up stakes last week and has 
gone down to Washington to help McAdoo.” 

“Gone to Washington!’’ I repeated blankly. ‘‘What’s 
he gone there for? How are we going to get on without 
him in the business?” 

My partner laughed grimly and shrugged his well- 
tailored shoulders. 

“There isn’t any business!’’ he remarked. 

I looked at him stupidly. 

““How do you mean—no business?” I repeated incredu- 
lously. 

“Just exactly that—no business at all!’’ he answered. 
“Bonds are dead! Everybody is trying to sell ’em, and 
there aren’t any buyers. We haven’t paid our expenses for 
the last six months. There’s nothing doing here. So far as 
business is concerned, you might have stayed away forever. 
We don’t need Morris; we don’t need anybody. But we 
can’t send ’em away; it wouldn’t be decent. We’ve just 
got to make up our minds to it—that’s all!” 

I sat down, slowly trying to take it all in—to envisage 
this new Wall Street. 

‘“Aren’t there any profits?’”’ I persisted. 

“Profits—hell!”’ he ejaculated. “‘Say, what’s the matter 
with you? Where do you think you are, anyway? This 
business is costing us two thousand a month!”’ 

I got up and walked to the window. 

“Where did the money come from you’ve been sending 
me?” I demanded. 

“Your share of our commissions on the Pheenicia 
merger,” he replied. ‘Look here, old’top, it’s time you 
began to wake up. I suppose we ought to have let you 
know how things were, but it seemed kinder to let 
you enjoy yourself.” 

“To let me dream on,’ I retorted. ‘‘ Well, let’s hear the 
rest of it.’ 

““T suppose you know about the income tax?” 

“Not much.” 

“Well, you’re soaked three ways—the old 1916 tax, the 
new 1917 war tax, and the eight per cent on earnings over 
six thousand dollars.” 

“That last won’t hurt us much, will it?” Then I burst 
out laughing. ‘‘Do you know, Lord—oh, Lord!—that I’ve 
just sent my wife and daughter up to take a suite at the 
Chatwold?”’ 

He chuckled. 


“‘Look Here, Helen, I Hate to Break it to You—But This is No Place for Us{”’ 
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“There’s the telephone,”’ he said humorously, pushing it 
toward me. 

“T think I need your help, old man,” I replied. “Just sit 
down here with me—will you?—and figure out what’s 
left.” 

Lord opened a drawer and pulled out a printed sheet 
covered with a complicated table of figures. I told him the 
returns from my private capital, and after a comparatively 
brief calculation he informed me that my income tax would 
amount to $3713.09. I never knew how he got the nine 
cents. Anyhow, it really didn’t matter much. I took the 
sheet of pad paper on which he had been writing and studied 
it attentively, with mingled feelings. Then I lifted my 
pencil and poised it in my hand. 

‘What have our yearly profits averaged for the last five 
years—yours and mine?”’ I asked. 

“Twelve thousand apiece,” he answered at once. 

“Well, I’ve spent every cent of it; so have you. Add 
twelve thousand to three thousand and seven hundred’’— 
I did it—‘“‘and you get fifteen thousand seven hundred. 
That’s what this blooming old war has done to me already! 
It’s cut my income over fifteen thousand dollars.’ 

“Tt’s done the same to me,” said he. 

“What are you going to do?”’ I demanded. 

It didn’t seem possible. I was almost convinced there 
must be some trick in the figures—a statistical joke. 

“Do? Same as you will—cut down expenses.”’ 

“Fifteen thousand dollars? I can’t!” 

Of course I couldn’t! I had been living right up to the 
top notch on the theory that my income would, if anything, 
have a slight normal increase year by year. I had my prin- 
cipal, of course; but I had been brought up to view the 
spending of principal—of invested capital—as hardly less 
than a crime. Still, under the circumstances Yet, to 
sell securities meant taking a loss of from twenty to forty 
points. There wasn’t much fun in selling an investment 
security, in order to raise ten thousand dollars, at a cash 
loss of four thousand. 

“You’ve got to do it, old man!” Lord said, perceiving 
what was going on inside my head. ‘“‘ We can’t dispose of 
our firm securities at these prices—we’ve had to mark ’em 
down an average of thirty points—and you can’t sell yours. 
You’ve simply got to change your mode of living. Every- 
body’s doing it. You’ll be in excellent company. After 
all, it’s our contribution to the war! I don’t mind so much. 
It’s nothing to freezing in the trenches. We can’t be tender 
with our dollars when other fellows are giving their lives, 
can we?” 

“You're right,” I agreed. 
guess I’ll hike along uptown. 
coat or something!” 

My pet stenographer, Miss Peterson, who, in spite of her 
halo of bronze-colored hair, is the most efficient young 
woman I have ever had 
the good fortune to 
meet, had always at- 
tended to my personal 
accounts; so well, in 
fact, that I had rarely 
given them any atten- 
tion. Now I rang for 
her and asked her to 
make me out an item- 
ized statement setting 
forth my average 
yearly expenditures for 
the past five years. To 
my surprise, I discoy- 
ered that she had al- 
ready done so. 

“Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Lord both had to 
go over their accounts, 
so I assumed that you 
would probably wish 
to,” she said with a 
smile. 

I stuffed the enve- 
lope into my pocket 
without daring to look 
at it, shook hands with 
Lord, and moved 
toward the door. 

‘‘T’ll be down as 
usual in the morning,” 
I said. 

“Not necessary at 
all!’’ he retorted. “I 
advise you to stay up- 
town and take an ac- 
count of stock. I won’t 
expect you until next 
Monday; and you 
needn't show up then 
if there’s anything 
you'd rather do.” 

(Continued on 
Page 29) 


“But if you can spare me I 
My wife might buy a fur 
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scare a man until he’s 

a pale green round 
the ears, and the outgo- 
ing battalions cheerfully 
prepared them for the 
worst. 

“Say, maybe you guys 
won’t catch merry hell— 
hey?” they cried. “Just 
wait! We been stirring 
’em up for a week now 
for your benefit. Any 
messages for the folks? 
Well, so long!” 

And the outgoing bat- 
talions, which had really 
been cursing the inac- 
tivity ever since they 
went into the front lines, 
departed for villages far 
back, to bathe and clean 
up. The men about to 
take their places grinned 
nervously, wondering 
just how much of this 
might be worth thinking 
over and how much 
might be fiction. 

It was mostly fiction, 
designed to get their 
windup. The first Amer- 
ican troops had experi- 
enced beatific quiet on 
the Front they occupied, 
between French battal- 
ions, for the purpose of 
putting the finishing 
touches on their training. 
To be sure, a few shells came over each day, and from time 
to time the Boche gunners tossed screeching excitement 
into the company kitchens or played a devil’s tattoo on 
the communication trenches in order to worry the ration 
carriers. Some flares were sent up of nights, and much 
oftener our boys blazed away in the dark at a post in the 
barbed-wire entanglements, which grew a helmet under 
their straining eyes; but, except for such trivial happen- 
ings, incidental to the day’s work, the sector had been as 
quiet as a country lane. 


[= a fine thing to 


Impatient for Action 


'ULLY seven hundred yards separated the two lines at 

this salient, the point of closest proximity. That is 
too far for effective rifle shooting or trench mortars or 
grenades; at other sectors the lines were three-quarters of 
a mile apart. The American trenches ran along the sides 
of two hills. Between them were some old abandoned 
trenches—a sufficient barrier, however, as they were 
choked with wire and could be swept by machine guns 
from the hills. 

The Boche lines were on the slope of another ridge, 
across a wide draw. A creek oozes through this draw—a 
golfer would call it casual water, inasmuch as it 
is merely a trickle in dry times. A young Amer- 
ican officer who crossed it on night patrol told 
me that the ground is marshy but offers no 
impediment to troops. 

There are a few copses of trees scattered up 
and down the valley, and the heights held by 
the Germans are crowned with them. At one 
point in No Man’s Land lies a pool, perhaps a 
hundred and fifty yards in diameter. 

The country is not battle-scarred. There is 
none of the terrible desolation in this region 
one meets on the active fronts. The land is cul- 
tivated close up to the trenches; and, though 
numerous villages in the vicinity were de- 
stroyed by bombardment early in the war, cer- 
tain others back of the French and German 
positions have not been shelled in two years. 
Day after day our boys saw cattle driven out 
before their eyes by the natives to be grazed; 
and the natives stayed there to herd them. 

In fact, there seems to have been a gentle- 
man’s agreement not to start anything on this 
sector. Both sides apparently used it for troops 
en repos. It was a you-leave-me-alone-and- 
I’ll-leave-you-alone situation. Nothing could 
have been easier for the Germans than to de- 
molish with their artillery the French villages 
that remained intact; but, of course, that 
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Baseball in Camp 


would have brought about the instant demolition of those 
back of their own lines; so they didn’t do it. And for two 
years each side has sat down, holding the Front and occa- 
sionally taking a chance shot at some unusual movement, 
but apparently never with the intention of stirring the 
other fellow up. Indeed, the apathy almost rivaled that of 
the Russian Front, where night patrols used to bid one 
another “‘Good evening; got a match?’’—or stopped for 
a game of cards. 

The Boche did five times more shelling during the first 
week of the American occupation than he had done in a 
year on that sector; but even that was half-hearted, and 
executed as though he wished to feel out the new activity 
he descried. 

It was so much quieter than they anticipated that our 
men felt bitter chagrin. They made the painful discovery 
that pick and shovel play a more important réle in modern 
warfare than rifles and grenades; and they would have 
infinitely preferred going over the top for a whack at the 
squareheads to repairing parapets and clearing out caved-in 
trenches. Why the Sam Hill had they crossed the seas, if 
not to fight? 

Finally a doughboy could stand it no longer. In utter 
disgust he made ready for a march and presented himself 
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Guests of the Trench 
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ins. A foot of water stood in some of the dug- 
‘o seepage through the sides and roofs and down 
and the timbers were broken in many places. 
weir, the first battalions sweated over it and suc- 
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one for each platoon or to make individual 
explanations. Therefore the incoming 
company could learn nothing of the new 
positions from those who had held them, 
and had to get straightened out as best 
they could. Their officers and some of 
the sergeants had been through the 
trenches by daylight to get their lay and 
the location of grenades, reserve ammu- 
nition and the rocket supply; but their 
knowledge of these later proved wholly 
inadequate for groping in the dark. As 
for the men, they had never seen the posi- 
tions before. 

Furthermore, a considerable part of the 
company had less than seven months of 
soldiering to their credit. They were 
recruits when the expedition left the 
United States, and only the hardest kind 
of intensive training had made them fit 
to tackle front-line work. I mention 
these facts because of the hope we may 
derive from the spirit they showed that 
night and afterward. 

The company’s front was very ex- 
tended. They had more than eleven 
hundred yards of trenches and about one 
hundred and eighty men to hold them—or six yards to a 
man. Inclusive of communication trenches and supports, 


Scrubbing Up for Supper 


their position was one hundred and twenty-five to three 
hundred and fifty yards in depth. The P. C., or post of 
command, was nearly half a mile from 
the raided salient, and the commander 
had to make his way there by a route 
through a communication trench. 

All was quiet. For more than an hour 
after the relief not a shot was fired on 
either side. Then: ‘While I was at 
Number Five Listening Post,’’ reports 
the lieutenant in command of Number 
Two Platoon, on the left of the point 
attacked, ‘‘we heard someone cough in a 
northeast direction; and two or three 
minutes later we were fired upon. The 
automatic rifle returned the fire.”’ 

This coughing came from either a rec- 
onnoitering group or a party of square- 
heads, who were preparing to thrust long 
pipes under the barbed-wire entangle- 
ments in front of the American positions 
to blow them up. The entanglements 
were sixty feet in depth along the entire 
front—a densely woven mesh of wire. 
About a quarter of a mile distant the 
Germans had a similar and equally 
formidable barrier. 

“Made rounds about twelve-thirty,” 


Canvas Water-Filter Bags 


reports the company commander, ‘All 
quiet !”’ 


Bayonet Practice 


He went back to his post of command. Quiet continued 


to reign over the lines. At two-fifty, out of a complete 


silence, sixteen German 
batteries suddenly con- 
centrated on the salient. 
They pounded those one 
hundred and fifty yards 
of trenches with a hail of 
whiz-bangs, a shell simi- 
lar to our three-inch. 
No big stuff was used 
against this point. The 
object of the Boche was 
to paralyze resistance 
there, but not to destroy 
the position, for that 
would have interfered 
with the capture of 
prisoners. 


The Attack 


T THE same time 
their heavy artillery 
opened up on all the com- 
pany positions farther 
back with four-inch and 
six-inch shells. Most of 
the lattersearched forthe 
company commander’s 
post, to destroy it and 
prevent his joining his 
men. They failed. The 
company commander 
comes from Kansas; he 
reached them. 

The Boches poured a 
harassing fire of 77’s and 
115’s along the whole 
length of the communi- 
cation trenches from 
Ravin des Crétes to the salient. This, of course, effectually 
cut off relief. None of the supports could pass through the 
inferno to reénforce their comrades. 

To make this operation clearer to the layman: Suppose 
you are on a spur of land and there is an enemy in front 
who wants to capture you. He knows you have friends 
farther back who will instantly come to your relief if 
they can. 

The only thing for him to do is to cut you off from that 
reénforcement; so his artillery puts back of you a stream 
of shells that is as effective as a solid wall of flame. There 
you are, completely isolated. You cannot retreat if you 
want to, for it would mean certain death; and none of your 
friends can penetrate through the barrage to help repel 
the attack. 

That was precisely the predicament of the nineteen 
Americans in the Artois salient. A semicircular curtain of 
fire was put between them and their supports. The nine- 
teen belonged to Number One Platoon; Number Two 
was on their left. 

The Boches took still more elaborate precautions. In 
order to conceal their real objective they laid down a diver- 
sion fire on Maison Brulée, Bures and Marne, which are 
some distance from the tip of the salient. Consequently, 
even if the French and Americans should suspect a raid, 
they would not know at what point it was to be delivered. 
Some of the German batteries also started a bombardment 
of our batteries covering this sector, in order to head off 
a counter barrage. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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his celebrated wit and humor quite exhausted 

after rehearsing the Mad Masque of Mars at 
Mrs. Talcroft Skeen’s palace on the height, he walked 
into his pretty front door and 
found, by the evidence, that his 
wife was about to leave him. He 
had known for some time that the 
Hanovan fortunes were taking a 
turn to the left, that Consie knew 
how much he was to blame, and 
that she was too keen to browse 
on the homemade sophistries by 
whichrich wives are often calmed; 
but he didn’t think she had it in 
her heart to do this. Yet there 
stood her complicated luggage, 
piled like a barricade against him 
in the hall: hat boxes, shoe boxes, 
dispatch boxes, kit bags, hand 
bags, steamer trunks, wardrobe 
trunks, distinctly lettered with the 
initials C. H. Even as he stood 
there staring, two elephantine 
blacks entered and, sans apology, 
began removing the paraphernalia 
to a waiting van. 

“Consie!”’ he called in an afflicted 
voice, looking up the stairs; and in 
that keen, nervous face of his there 
was no trace of the comedy which 
had caused Belleville’s fashionable 
roofs to rock with laughter during 
these three pleasant, vanity-stricken 
years. 

He made a headlong charge up the 
stairs, driven by remorse and fear and, 
quite naturally, by anger. The big bed- 
room door was wide open at the first 
landing. Desolation! She had displayed 
inherited executive ability, no doubt 
about that; for the twin beds were 
stripped to the mattresses, the bureaus 
bare to the mahogany of their polished 
tops. Andy gaped, sank down on one of 
the desolated beds and was trying to 
think it out logically, as a retired lawyer 
should, when Consie herself appeared before him and stood 
pulling on her chamois gloves. Her trim, small figure was 
clad in a sensible costume, suitable for travel, and she wore 
a veil which she kept wriggling away with contortions of 
her pretty mouth as she fussed with her glove. Had Andy 
been ten per cent better lawyer or loved her ten per cent 
less he would have forced her to the disadvantage of a 
first shot. Instead he cleared his throat at last and 
grunted: 

““You’re not really 

“T’ve telegraphed to dad. I’m leaving by the three- 
twenty-six.’’ Her eyes showed like little blue slits as she 
stood looking down at the stubborn buttons of her glove. 

“But what in the world is it all about?” asked Belle- 
ville’s champion funny man, showing a face from which 
all the light had fled. 

“Andy!” She came and took a seat beside him on the 
striped ticking. She opened her eyes wide wpon him and 
surveyed him earnestly, while the tiny crease in her full 
under lip fluttered with the things she had to say. 

“Andy, it isn’t because I’m a quitter. You ought to 
know that. But you’ve brought things round—or let them 
come round—to a pass where something disagreeable’s got 
to be done. We might as well call things by their real 
names. I didn’t ask you to support me when we were 
married, but I think I had a right to expect you to support 
yourself hy 

“Please, Consie, please!’’ He passed his nervous hand 
through his hair, which was growing a little thin on top. 
“T’m broke, but ——” 

“Tm not twitting you, my dear,” she assured him with 
a tantalizing gentleness of which she was capable. ‘‘But 
as I was saying—we’ve got to be candid. Maybe I havea 
priggish idea of self-respect. I can’t endure the thought 
of my father’s supporting my husband. It’s all right for 
dad to give me luxuries, but if we’ve a home, Andy dear, 
you’ve got to keep it up.” 

She gave him a chance to reply before continuing her 
quite unusual lecture. 

“T could make all sorts of allowances for your going 
broke. I could say that you weren’t a business man, that 
you had a dear, delightful, artistic temperament—which 
you have. But I know you have ability. I know there 
wasn’t a young lawyer in the state with more promise than 
you had the day you married me.” 


\ i 7 HEN Andy Hanovan came home that afternoon, 


” 


“‘ They're All Conspiring Against Me, Andy. If it Weren’t for You I Should Go Insane”’ 


“Yes. And whose fault was it that I chucked evéry- 
thing to the birds?” he bawled savagely. 

“Tf it was mine that’s all the more reason why I should 
let you alone to work it out.” 

“You were there with applause at the first hit I ever 
made. You liked it. You were crazy about it. It was the 
first time you ever looked at me. You were glad enough 
to be the wife of a great big popular society clown ——’” 

He drew his sleeve across his eyes like a whimpering 
schoolboy, disregarding the maternal glove she had laid 
upon his shoulder. 

When next he looked up she had risen and stood in the 
doorway. 

“T must be going now,” she said with a curious inflec- 
tion. He had quarreled with her only once before; and 
he thought by her look that she was going to yield. 

“You'll get over being mad. You’ll come back pretty 
soon,”’ he ventured by way of peace proposals. She shook 
her head. 

“T can’t come back,” she said. ‘‘I’ve rented the house.” 

“You’ve what?” 

“T knew it would be too big for you to use alone. Also, 
it would be absurd—you couldn’t afford to keep it up. 
So the Gastons are going to take it for the season. They’ll 
be moving in Wednesday.” 

“Consie, have you gone completely off your hinge?” 
he gasped from the mattress upon which he had collapsed. 

“T think it would be better for you to go live with your 
mother—while you’re looking round for something to do. 
It’s only fair that you should give her all you can give, 
now that you’ve let her money get away. I think you 
ought to look round for something to do—something 
Oh, Andy!”’ 

The peerless local comedian had hidden his face in his 
miserable useless hands; and it gave him a bitter comfort 
to feel that she had come to him and pressed his head for 
a moment against her breast. 

On his cheek he could feel her warm breath fluttering 
through her veil. ; 

“Andy, if you try you can come back. You’ve had some 
idle silly years. They were wonderful fun; I loved them 
too! I’m ashamed to say that it took this money crash to 
make me realize what I was helping you to throw away. 
But you’ve still got the stuff in you. If you find you can 
support your mother and yourself—tell me—tell me ——’”’ 


ot 


When he looked up she was gone. He heg 
door swing to. Somewhere outside a motor 
chugged away. 
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At any rate, everybody in Belleville, in 
members of the Western Addition who didn’ 
Mrs. Skeen’s parties because they were ne 
agreed that St. Valentine’s Day marked th 
Andy as a municipal asset. : 

Belleville, being a seat of ancient colonial 
cherished Mrs. Hanovan as a precious relic 
visitors and prove that original Belleville di 
come over in the Ark. It was her pride to livei 
perfectly rounded circle; to visit only into thes 
to gossip in the language of heraldry; to point 
nostrils at such residents of the Hill as had * 
during the past twenty years, introducing ¢ 
acquired in the sale’ of bricks or cotton goods 

From earliest infancy Andrew had been 
the blood of Chief Justice Warwick flowed 
He could not distinctly remember his g 
there was a marble bust of him in the Hano 
the little boy, often secretly studying the hi 
head, prayed to be made worthy of that s 
He did fairly well, with his mother’s help; for 
days when normal boys rode safety bicycles 
for cigarette pictures by the process known 
brats of Belleville called him Stilts, and, 
Justice. From the cradle he was marked for 
grimage, to follow in the gigantic footsteps of | hi 

Nobody played with Andy very much, except 
ladies to whom the Widow Hanovan took him 
visits. At nine he already looked like the Chief 
majestic thundercloud bore him away to coll 
early age, and Mrs. Hanovan was very happy to 
her son was already crystallizing into the 
Warwick statue. She was glad to feel that 
not like the Hanovans, who were frivolous and1 
young. Classmates returning from Harvard 
mer’s flirtation reported Andy to be a plugge 
but in his senior year Mrs. Hanovan was dis 
rumor that her son had taken the part of a Wels! 
a performance of the Hasty Pudding Club. 
cor.demned him to two years of foreign travel 
own careful chaperonage. 

He was said to have graduated with the hig 
from law school. Exactly how high these hon 
one seemed to know. No barograph could hav 
the altitude of his manner when he strode back to 
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or his partner his third cousin, Gaston Cole— 
ywn as Coal Gas—who had already been in 
{9 years and demonstrated a solidity which his 
elied. Cole and Hanovan were both good legal 
jaghout the state. Moreover the partners were 
t work. In a few years of it they had inched 
up to a foothold on the ladder—then along 
lentine’s evening to lace poor Andy round and 
‘blood-red ribbons. 
Heould have blamed Consie Birch for her share 
yafall. It wasn’t her fault that she was human 
ettier than anything allowable in the criminal 
father was the very rich contracting engineer, 
h, of Fairfield. She came to visit Mrs. Skeen; 
from his height, surveyed her as the hawk 
}rose—or, more commonly speaking, the chicken. 
saposity and rolling style of speech amused her 
ested at once to call him Stilts. It irritated and 
m curiously to be called Stilts by one whom he 
ylesired. Therefore he had made himself ridicu- 
; juit, had proposed to her almost on first acquaint- 
(aad stood glum as the bust of the late Chief 
#le she turkey-trotted with all the nimble patent 
the colony. 
‘alentine’s eve Andy had had about enough of 
iad spent a week of self-torment, pleading his 
rously before the bar of his higher nature. He 
his dancing contemporaries the tribal name of 
H wasn’t Fluff; and yet this girl, who seemed to 
: » than ordinary common sense, persisted in mock- 
J:ause he struck attitudes and courted her in the 
(Daniel Webster. For the first time in his life he 
isfied with himself and the stony upland paths 
yegan to realize, grew no daffodils. His inferiors, 
ssential inferiority, were outdoing him at the 
ih he was breaking his heart to win. 
sere in the days before Mrs. Skeen had added the 
ai00m with the permanent stage to her architec- 
ling cake on the Hill. So the St. Valentine’s 
eg iven under that lady’s able tyranny in the new 
tys Golf Club, which Mrs. Skeen had largely 
ith the aid of Sam Bethel, the millionaire vaude- 
zer, who was then making desperate attempts— 
»idoned—to pick the lock of Belleville society. 
r gingly, that night poor Andy had draped him- 
Town domino and gone forth to the carnival of 
gearts. Mrs. Skeen had a passion for fancy dress, 
creed that the costumes should be significant of 
‘ove. Bertie Hall, who at that time had some- 
‘orn his long-held title of official club cut-up, was 
\y comical Cupid, Andy was told, and he groaned 
kyhat he must endure for love. He had seen his 
savoring looks upon the capering Mr. Hall; so 
7 as he came into the noisy clatter and noisier 
whe St. Valentine’s party the future Chief Justice 
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Mattress Upon Which He Had Collapsed 


was primed to break every law upon the 
calendar. The first pretty sight to offend 
his eye upon entering was that of Con- 
sie’s teasing smile under a 
Marguerite wig as she sat in a 
corner flirting with an entirely 
new young man. 

“And what do you repre- 
sent?’”’ Mrs. Skeen, sweeping 
forward in her proprietorial way 
and surveying Andy’s monkish 
gown, had inquired. 

“Saint Anthony trying to be 
tempted,” he had replied; and 
this was the first joke he ever 
made. Which shows from what 
asmall nut a tall tree may grow. 

Like most amateur parties, 
Mrs. Skeen’s valentine rout was 
mostly preliminary. It 
was generally understood 
that Bertie was dressing 
somewhere down in the 
locker room. Andy 
stood round dis- 


consolately in his /_ aes 
gaberdine, watch- oat = 
ing Mrs. Skeen S oo 


bustling in and 
out, tagging vol- 
unteers from the 
audience, disap- 
pearing into the depths, looking more and more mysteri- 
ous as the minutes dragged along into hours. Everybody 
upstairs seemed perfectly content, with the exception of 
Andy, who stood footsore inside his hideous habit, casting 
baleful eyes upon Romeos and Juliets, Tristans and Isoldes, 
Jacksand Jills. From Consie Birch he kept his gaze because 
he had about made up his mind to have no more of her. 

When the hand of the clock had passed round the dial 
again and it was wearing toward ten, Andy had a mind to 
go home; but Fate, who was there in no disguise whatever, 
touched him on the shoulder and tempted the dour Saint 
Anthony to go down into the locker room and see what the 
foolish delay was all about. 

In the confined, soapy, cigarette-smelling room he found 
the reason soon enough. A half dozen of the tallest men 
in the club stood round in kittenish Grecian costumes, 
cursing miserably over a helpless figure stretched at length 
on a cot. Here lay the collapsed Bertie, mumbling “All 
right in a minute,” while Mrs. Skeen, hovering as near as 
the limits of modesty would permit, exhorted, and chafed 
the costly rings on her fingers. 

“On me? I’d split ’em!”’ big Bill Hubbard, the next- 
best comedian in Belleville, was saying dazedly as he held 
up asuit of pinksilk tights. Upstairs the 
notes of the talking machine proclaimed 
mockingly that the youngsters had tired 
of the delay and were going to dance. 

“T told Bertie he couldn’t rehearse on 
EY cocktails and an empty stomach,’’ 
rp sounded another watcher, whereupon 
Andy, grumbling that the party would 
get along pretty well without any show, 
had turned on his heel. Mrs. Skeen, a 
jeweled figure of dismay, had intercepted 
him in the corridor. 

“Help me!” she had pleaded. 
““You’re the only man here who 
can wear them. There’s a bag 
of valentines—Bertie and I 
worked a whole week with the 
vimes—you’ll have no trouble 
making up speeches ad 

**T’ll try them on,’’ 
Andy had agreed, refer- 
ring to the tights. For 
there had come to the 
young lawyer a perverse 
desire to show the flirta- 
tious little Marguerite 
upstairs that he was not 
always stalking on his 
lofty stilts. At Mrs. 
Skeen’s command hewent 
obediently into the locker 
room and fell among strong 

hands. There followed a dreadful 

pulling on, daubing of grease paint, 

pinning of false wings. Those pre- 
posterous garments clung to his sup- 
ple figure, revealing the fact that he 
was a trifle bow-legged; and -those 
limbs needed but revealment to in- 
sure their success. They were comedy 
legs. Big Bill, being one of little 
faith, looked sorrowfully down as they 
fitted a golden wig on Andy’s skull; 


* 


» Have You Gone Completely Off Your Hinge?’’ He Gasped From the 
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“But, My Poor Boy, What Can You Do? a) 
I’tl Venture to Say You Don’t Know the Slightest Thing About Business”’ 


incarnadined his nose; tried out his wings, which were 
expected to buzz annoyingly at the pull of a string. 

“Don’t weaken!’’ big Bill, evidently expecting a dreary 
spectacle, had whispered in his ear just before the chorus 
of six-foot flower bearers had stamped into the assembly 
room, strewing cabbage roses and shouting a hilarious 
song. Thus Andy staggered forward, bearing in the one 
hand a mail pouch, in the other a ridiculous Cupid’s bow. 

The serious-minded young attorney was thinking hard 
as he advanced. There was laughter on all sides, and from 
her corner he cauld see the admiring smile of Consuela, 
who evidently took him for the talented Bertie Hall. 
Andy was trained to brazening courts and juries, so shy- 
ness was not his fault. Also her look stung him to an acro- 
batic madness. He had a feeling that he had borrowed 
another body for the evening and was free to do what he 
pleased with it. Therefore he brought his comedy legs 
into play, cut several audacious didos, and was intoxicated 
by the storm of encouragement that rewarded his pains. 
He was accustomed to giving juries what they wanted, 
and here was a jury that required him to make an ass of 
himself or be thrown out of court. 

How he succeeded is history now in the Heatherways 
Club. He capered down the aisle of Grecian youths under 
a shower of roses. The orchestra banged out a jungle air, 
and Andy, in the madness of Thespis, reverted to the Welsh- 
rabbit dance of college days. His ridiculous disguise acted 
for him as a rosy barricade behind which he performed all 
the antics of the zoo. And Belleville went wild over Andy. 

After that he had but to open his mouth to start an echo- 
ing clatter. He hadn’t yet learned the repressed style, so 
he introduced the subject of valentines by taking a header 
over the mail bag. Envelopes scattered across the floor, 
and the comedian, picking them up with coos of clownish 
tenderness, improvised doggerel as he doled them out one 
at atime. The archives of the club still record his address 
upon that occasion to Mr. Arthur McAfee, Belleville’s 
justly celebrated young miser: 

“Art, Art, 
Here’s my heart. 
You'll keep it safe, I know. 
It cost a dime— 
*Twould be a crime ‘ 
For you to let it go.”’ 


When at the conclusion of the performance Andy— 
partly by mistake—shot himself through the wig with a 
comedy arrow, died acrobatically all over the floor, and 
permitted the Grecian youths to drag him out by the 
heels, Belleville was howling for more. Even in the racket- 
ing salvo he could hear shrill voices inquiring “‘Who is 
he?” And then he knew he had accomplished something. 
Just what, he wasn’t sure until later. 

From that moment on, it was as if the grease paint had 
struck in and permanently dyed his personality. Down in 
the locker room he gloried in the sensation of warm hands 
slapping his back and cordial voices assuring him that he 
was the best ever. The hard legal shell seemed to be melt- 
ing away from him. And when at last he got upstairs, 
properly garbed as Saint Anthony, it was with all the com- 
placency of a star that he permitted Belleville to proclaim 
him. He carried a magic charm in his pocket by which he 
could gain the admiration of all men and women. And 
being a woman, Consie Birch rewarded his apish behavior 
by looking at him seriously for the first time that evening. 

Well, it was the history of a nut in a nutshell. Consie 
Birch got hold of him and Mrs. Skeen got hold of him. 
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He married Consie and attached himself to Mrs. Skeen as 
her ever-ready entertainer; for the mistress of the wedding- 
cake house accepted only the best, and Andy became that 
in a marvelously short time. The antediluvian Mrs. Han- 
ovan might fume a bit and chide her son for his neglect of 
the law, but it was very evident that Andy’s popularity 
as an amateur comedian gave the young married couple a 
central position in local society. He had to be at every 
dinner party with a funny story; he developed unexpected 
talent as a stage manager and designer of costume affairs. 
In less than no time he had changed his pose, dropping the 
sublime manner in favor of the ridiculous. 

Meanwhile Gaston Cole’s broad face, which was square 
and dingy like an Indian’s, grew more and more forbidding. 
It was evident that he didn’t fancy Andy’s entertaining 
fellows from the club during office hours. Dolefully he 
kept tab on the Hanovan jokes and resented his partner’s 
trying them out on juries. Andy saw it coming and didn’t 
care when Cole used their failure in the ease of the Clement 
heirs versus the Dreadnaught Trust Company as an excuse 
for a peppery dialogue. 

“Law is a serious business,’’ Gaston had said, showing 
his wide-spaced teeth. ‘“‘And the next thing you know 
we'll be laughed out of court.” 

Trying his new facetious vein even there, Andy had re- 
sponded that there was nothing he knew of quite so funny 
as most of the courts he frequented. And of course that 
was the end. Andy had moved his share of the office 
furniture to another building, had displayed his name on 
the door for a few months, then closed up shop without a 
pang, because the Hill was calling loudly for his talents 
and the business districts of Belleville didn’t seem to care 
much whether he came or went. He had invented a new 
anecdote about a lame chicken and a colored burglar at 
this crisis of his career. He was being quoted everywhere 
and Mrs. Skeen’s parties were gaining notice in the metro- 
politan press. Consie, complacent in the knowledge that 
the Hanovan money would pay his expenses, warmed her- 
self in the reflection of her husband’s false fires. Only the 
Widow Hanovan, who paid his bills, sighed occasionally 
and inquired in her stilted way: 

“Andrew, when will you be resuming the practice of the 
law?” 


So here it ended in the third year, Andy sitting dejected 
and alone on the bare connubial mattress. Consie was 
right, of course. She had shoved him out of the boat; 
then, seeing him in the water, had stretched out an oar 
for him. Was she offering him that oar 
as a saving buoy? Or did she intend 


“Well, mother,” he began, choosing the lightest of his 
intonations as he took a chair as far as possible out of line 
with the frowning bust of his ancestor, “‘life is real and 
life is earnest this afternoon.” 

“T don’t want you to worry too much, my dear,” she 
told him, real tenderness for the moment softening her 
fierce black eyes. “I’ve gone over everything, and I find 
there is enough coming in from the Falls Farm property 
to keep us if we manage very carefully. Of course I shall 
have to curtail your allowance 4 

“Don’t worry about that,’’ said Andy huskily. 
all on the junk pile now.”’ 

“T don’t understand you.”” Not to understand modern 
slang was a part of her religion. 

“T mean,”’ he resumed after clearing his throat, “that 
I’m going to take a new hitch in my belt. I’ve decided to 
stop all this nonsense up on the Hill. I’m going to work.” 

‘““ Andrew, I’m so glad!” 

Of course that was what she was expected to say. But 
there were a million prejudices and reservations in the 
look she gave him. 

“What does—Consuela say to all this?”’ She always 
spoke of Consie in this way, as though hesitating to admit 
her into the sacred house of Warwick. 

“She insisted on my supporting myself; in fact, mother, 
she’s left me.” 

“She’s what?” 

“Packed up and gone back to her father until I can make 
enough to support myself.” 

“Since when have the Fairfield Birches begun telling 
the Warwicks what they should do?” 

This remark was quite characteristic. She had all the 
people in the county card-indexed in her keen little mind, 
and at will she could take them out and condemn them by 
families. 

“T think under the circumstances she was perfectly 
right,’ persisted he. “I’ve been leading a pretty useless 
life these two or three years. It’s time I bucked up—and 
it’s not fair to ask Consie to support me.” 

“Tt’s a great joy to me to hear you say that, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Hanovan, sitting straight asa ramrod. ‘‘ You’ve 
been wasting your great talents on nobodies.”’ She shook 
her proud little chin toward the circle of the Hill. ‘‘And 
I think it high time you got back to your serious work— 
your grandfather’s work.” 

Vainly Andy strove toavert his gaze from the marble eye- 
balls of the Chief Justice, but the effigy of that old martinet 
was frowning down on him with his beetling brows. 


Thats 


Decem a ‘ 


“I’m not so sure about the law,” he told he 
shamefacedly. 
‘What in the world do you mean?” It was 
the Chief Justice and his daughter had volleyed j 
at him—a marble chorus. ; 
“T know there’s a lot of family pride to be gy 
and all that sort of tosh; but in a corner you’y 
take what’s to be had.” 
“And what’s to be had?” she echoed sarcastics 
“Well, if we swallow a few old-fashioned -prej; 
know where I can go to work to-morrow or next ; 
salary of two or three hundred a week.” 
““You mean you could go into a business?” y 
“No. I was thinking of the stage.’ ae. 
The suggestion didn’t produce the shock he 
pected, for she sat stiffly a moment, considering, 
“Some gentlemen have adopted that professic 
admitted. ‘‘There was the late Richard Man 
“T’m not a Mansfield’’—he took her up 
“The only place where I could make mon 
musical comedy or vaudeville.” 
“Vaudeville!” She uttered it like a ery of p 
“As I’ve said,” he temporized, ‘I can’t ¢ 
pick up my practice where I left it, and I’ve, 
money quick. They tell me I’m the best ama 
in the state—heaven knows, I’ve had practi 
that. It’s a matter of capitalizing my talent 
fool if I didn’t.” 
“You mean you’d appear for money with ye 
painted like a clown?” 7 
“‘T’ve done it for glory a long time,” he a 
without bitterness. , es 
““Aping before an audience of common we 
tradespeople—a grandson of Chief Justice War 
The worshipful graven image was staring down 
and the sight of it drove Andy to a passion of car 
“‘He’s been planted in his grave for thirty yea 
cuse me, mother—we can’t live on tombstones. 
Chief Justice can rise up and find me a job, good! 
wise ie 
““Andrew!” She raised a skinny arm as if to sn 
for his blasphemy. ; 
“Y’m sorry, mother.” Tears rimmed his “eye 
came over and gathered her slender little body 
arms. She looked fearfully ill, and his conscience’ 
him with pictures of his wasted, unworthy years. 
“My boy! My boy!” She was clinging to 
sobbing as he didn’t know this rock-ribbed woma 
sob. ‘You were so much tom 


to hit him over the head with it? How 
could Andy tell, since he was dealing 
with a woman—and his wife, at that? 


qm 


E DECIDED to resume at once 

the serious thread of his life, so he 
changed his necktie to one befitting 
the solemn nature of his quest and 
started down the Hill toward the flat 
below, where distantly toward the 
declining sun tall chimneys plumed the 
sky, and more intimately Belleville’s 
vulgar thoroughfares rattled with 
motor trucks, flaunted their five-and- 
ten-cent stores, brazenly displayed 
their advertisements for moving- 
picture theaters. Belleville was boom- 
ing; and Andy knew that Gaston 
Cole, lumbering. always ahead like a 
clumsy, invincible force, had carried 
on his law practice from the point 
where Andy had deserted it. 

Toward the foot of the Hill he saw 
the white pillars*of his mother’s house 
showing through the autumnal elms. 
He turned in at the gate and knocked 
at the big door with the elaborate 

fanlight above. 
’  'Theservant told him that his mother 
would see him in the library, and he 
was sorry for that, because he knew 
where she would be sitting and how 
she would meet him. 

She sat with her hands folded in her 
lap, directly in front of the marble bust 
of thelate Chief Justice Warwick. She 
was a small woman, a feminine ver- 
sion of the Warwick invincibility. Her 
features were as aquiline as those of 
the marbled justice on the pedestal, 
and her iron-gray hair was frizzed 
primly in an antiquated style. Prepos- 
terously laced in at the waistline, her 
figure was quaint with the girlishness 
of apast decade. In her ears she wore 
long pendants of carved onyx set with 
pearls. 


“Andy,’’ She Appealed Softly, But He Didn’t Turn Round Until the Knot Was 
Perfectly Smooth and Straight 


were so splendid. Why can’t} 
bethesameagain? Youmustr 
mustn’t ——” ‘2 
“There, there. I won’t!” 
see now how hard the str: 
on her. Hestood therein 
her shoulder, struggling aga 
impulse to blubber out his 
disappointment in himself. ; 
“Go back to the law, my b’ 
something in the world—p! 
“Yes, yes, mother. I will 
round and see Gaston right 
“Because, if you should | 
thing—beneath our dignity 
would your grandfather say?! 
She cast adoring eyes u 
inexorable bust. And that 
much for Andy, who had 
hate the disagreeable i 
earthly purity. 


He kept telling himself 
through the rattling st 


for Cole to take him back 
Andy had been the ba 
firm in the old days, and 
was something of a soci 
have sufficient common 
the advantages of wealth; 
which Andy’s wastrel yearshe 
him. 
He found the name of Cole 
& Brenning emblazoned sma 
door on the ninth floor © 
Ajax Insurance Building. Ga® 
taken unto himself two kee 
little partners, both his 
upon entering Andy se 
ous pang of the discarded 
revisits the harem and finds 
eled and restocked. The e 
were splendidly labyrinthir né 
wristed ‘secretary took 
permitted him a seat in 
waiting room. Mr. Co 
able to see his visitor in 
(Continued on Page 4° 


Tvail of a mealy- 
thed violin 
pied to dowel 
leary comedy of thescene. A long lean room and 
jin table were furnished with all the cheer that two 
t/lies of the art-beautiful type, ten straight-backed 
the infirm type, two ketchup bottles, a battered 
iat had apparently gone to the sink once too often, 
i containers in choice assorted patterns, and an 
siingly comical maid-of-all-work, busily engaged in 
len elusive piece of wet soap for the entertainment 
xy in particular, could supply. 
: so typical. It was so typically typical! In a 
xjyou knew that the big rough person occupying the 
fir rear would be caught tiptoeing down the front 
Tou knew, even before his humorous big shoes 
jo view on the stairs, that he would be of the Nat 
s\00l of architecture—only smoothed out a bit per- 
‘d that, in a matter of three seconds by the watch, 
is (oafer would encompass poetic justice by being 
beaten, through the instrumentality of the sturdy 
(, who lurked behind the rubber plant, and a pair 
wy folded arms. And after that 
tat was the humdrum thing, the familiar custard- 
rminaries that lacked the big, vital, compelling 
‘art. And what art! What delicacy of touch and 
nz versatility! Who had suspected that behind the 
yensuous form, the blood-red cruel mouth, and the 
i dangerous eyes of Miss Beda Thara there lay 
fuch naive girlishness, such trusting sweetness and 


ys nearly unbelievable that the gentle Martha 
“y of the five-reel heart-gripping feature, At the 
oment, could be the fiend incarnate of What Fools 
- Even in Miss Thara’s previous release, where 
rayed the tender réle of A Daughter of the Old 
here had still been—at moments—flashes of the 
i Thara tigerishness. But we stray from the mut- 


‘ch is the mealy-mouthed violin and the long lean 


‘oom is no longer the center of interest, however; 
* comical maid has departed temporarily. The long 
‘fairly glutted—not with food—but with heart 
. On the right of the landlady—who, by the way, 
‘elandlady of the rubber plant and the husky right, 
artistic counterpart, who fairly radiates heart 
sand decayed gentility—is the humorous gentleman 
Tocery line, who is distinctly worried about one of 
t chairs. Opposite him, frowning heavily between 
chup and the beautifully decorated salt container, 
', the struggling artist, or Henny, the Fourth-Street 
the program gives no indication. He, too, is 
ing unmistakable anxiety about the vacant chair. 
efoot of the table, instead of the custard-pie ruffian, 
with his knife and registering great joy in three 
t close-ups, is the aged gentleman who had come 
‘om great estate to be a humble clerk in the city. 
‘Oves, at the very outset, to be genteel comedy of 
rintermingled with tears. 
‘the humorous servant has stumbled three times in 
ag the meat, to the huge delight of one fat man and 
ttle boys, a sudden movement on the part of the 
jus gentleman in the grocery line indicates that there. 
m the stairs without; light fairy steps, to judge 
heaving shoulders of the swarthy one. 
eed for the mealy-mouthed violin suddenly to break 
e soft cadences of Hearts and Flowers. -No cheap 
t, neat and manifestly ill-fitting though it be, can 
é divine form this one enshrouds. Even the cheap 
hat cannot conceal the soft curves of youth or 
| beauty of the Thara eyes. 


TLLUSTRATED 


* Back among the heavy shadows that cloaked 
the wall a girl clapped her hands. The three 
little boys echoed their approval on general principles. 
The fat man grunted contemptuously. 

**Slush!”’ he muttered. 

How uplifting it is to watch the grateful look that creeps 
into the old man’s eyes as the girl bends’to murmur a few 
words of greeting, and bestows a comforting pat on the 
bent back! How amusing it is to watch the humorous one 
and the swarthy one rush to assist her to her chair. It is 
perfectly plain that Miss Thara in the role of Martha 
Berekeley is the little ray of sunshine among these strug- 
glers for existence. 

And then, just as Martha gracefully starts to eat, there 
is a stir at the door; the frayed portiéres shiver. For the 
shortest possible close-up, a thick wicked face is thrust 
between the curtains. The little boys voice their approval 
by stamping softly; but the head retires suddenly. Some- 
one is coming! A moment later the new boarder is facing 
the sunshine of the boarding house for the first time. 

“You—you live here!”’ are his words flashed for a mo- 
ment on the darkened screen. It is plain that he is struck 
straight between the eyes at the wonder of it. With 
her beautiful eyes downcast, Martha nods. The mealy- 
mouthed one breaks into a fast fox trot. They are off! 

It seems almost a desecration to skip quickly through 
the stirring scenes that follow; but space must be saved 
for the great moment. Suffice it to say that, after a dozen 
hair-raising adventures with the merciless emissaries of the 
Secret Seven, seeking, for unknown reasons, to capture 
the beautiful Martha, Harold Merode discovers that he is 
in love—passionately and devotedly. And then comes the 
great surprise! Harold appears in the little parlor of de- 
cayed gentlehood clad in the sleekest of morning coats and 
the dearest of striped ascots. 

Down in row eight, beside the fat man, a young woman 
gasped outright. If the fat man had been acquainted in 
the waist manufacturing or selling line he would have in- 
stantly recognized Miss Adele Glaub, waist buyer for the 
Mammoth Store. If the darkness had been less intense 
he undoubtedly would have been surprised to note the 
similarity of dark dangerous eyes. True, the present Beda 
Thara lacked the wicked jade ring that gleamed here in 
the darkness, and Martha-of-the-sunshine did not wear 
earrings; but even then he would have noticed and mar- 
veled—all the men who sold Miss Glaub waists did! But 
it was too dark for these enlightening details; so the fat 
man sneered. 

“Oh, Clarence Marshmallow!’’ he muttered in a throaty 
whisper. 

But it was lost on Miss Glaub, thrilled at the wonder of it. 

“Tt’s him! It’s him!” she breathed. 

“Mush!” said the fat man to his program. 

Miss Glaub removed her elbow from the arm of the 
chair and let it go at that. 

And what a surprise it was! Harold Merode, instead of 
being a struggler for existence, was a member of one of the 
most exclusive old families—the last of a famous line! 

“T am what is known as a clubman and man about 
town,’ he modestly told Martha, registering wonder, with 
wide eyes and clenched fists. ‘‘I was afraid someone would 
marry me for my money, that I personally—would— 
not—count. So I put away the things I had known 
and started out to take life as I found it. And so I found— 


, 


“T want you to go back with me into my old life, and ——’ 

“You love me?’’—wonderingly. 

Certainly Martha couldn’t doubt it after what Harold 
said then. 
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Miss Glaub Prepared to Show J. Preston Timbers That the Little Ray 
of Sunshine of the Mammoth Store Was a World:Wise Woman as Well 


In her excitement at the marvelous coincidence Miss 
Glaub let her elbow wander back to rest. And then came 
the great moment! 

““Y ou—you will go back with me, Martha?”’—pleadingly. 

With her large eyes suffused with real tears, and her 
hands clasping and unclasping convulsively, she gulped 
and said: 

“e No ! ” 

The fat man tittered skeptically. But it was so. With 
wet eyes looking straight ahead, she spoke: 

“TJ, too, love you, Harold. But I can’t marry 
you. Between your life and mine there is too wide a gull. 
Your friends would sneer at a working girl; and—and soon 
you, too, might 

Harold registered ‘“‘No! No!’ very vehemently. 

“No; I love you too much, Harold. I love you 
enough to give you up! It is for the best.” 

For a moment Miss Glaub sat absorbed at the artistry 
of it. Then, as the film gradually blurred, leaving the two 
to their last good-by, her mind reverted to the great dis- 
covery. ; 

“Tt’s J. Preston Timbers,”’ she murmured into the depths 
ofherfur. “It’s J. Preston’s game—for a thin dime!” 

The fat man caught the murmur and guessed at the 
words. 

““Mush!”’ he sneered openly. 

“Mush yourself! You big yap!” said Miss Glaub with 
deep feeling, and flounced past his pudgy knees. 


Just to say that J. Preston Timbers was the glass of 
fashion and the mold of form was but to say that Rem- 
brandt was a man who manufactured genuine handmade 
paintings. Indeed, in several things Mr. Timbers was 
more Rembrandty than Rembrandt himself! Certainly his 
morning coat was as deep and restful as any Rembrandt 
background. And as for the fleeting high lights on the 
Timbers lavender ascot—well, it has been the despair of 
later men than the Old Master. Other things there were 
about the Timbers personality that would make even the 
brush of a Rembrandt falter and fail. What artist could 
have hoped to catch the delicate shadings of the Timbers 
voice as it differentiated between Mrs. Ferguson P. Klotz, 
Second, and the eaglelike figure of old Mrs. Peter Blount! 

To Mrs. Ferguson P. Klotz he was the calm polished man 
of the world, directing a lady, to whom he had never been 
introduced, to the waist section; polite, but restrained. ° 
To old Mrs. Blount, with her eternally waving feather boa 
and shaggy eyebrows, he permitted the necessary direc- 
tions to become a trifle more personal in tone, as one equal 
to another. When he said, “‘My dear Mrs. Blount, let me 
find you that Miss Beeley who takes care of you so well,” 
it was as if he had said: “‘My dear Mrs. Blount, let me call 
Rufus to get you another macaroon.” 

J. Preston was a floorwalker—ahem!—manager; but to 
see him walk across the green velvet of the millinery salon, 
the light gleaming equally bright on shiny black hair and 
shiny black boots, was a sight that was little short of a 
picture. Of course there were people who held different 
views. 

“Be still, beatin’ heart!’’ whispered Miss Virgie Tupper, 
of the French Room. “Here comes lavender an’ ol’ lace.’ 

Her companion giggled, with head averted. 

“Don’t touch him,” she begged in mock concern; “he 
bruises so easy !”’ 

They both giggled, heads down. A moment later Miss 
Eulalie Hieber, holding up a large velvet hat as an excuse 
for joining the two, whispered: 

“He musta’ lost money playin’ polo with Astor an’ the 
boys last night; he’s as pleasant as a poisoned pup!”’ 

Virgie arranged her back hair with a languid hand. 
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“Ol stuff!”? She yawned into a feathered turban of 
Burgundy velvet. ‘‘Mr. Timbers is too patriotic—he’s 
studyin’ Red Cross work.” 

“Too bloody!” said Miss Eulalie practically. 

““White ain’t his color’’—from the other blonde. 

Slowly they drifted apart as Mr. Timbers’ brow gently 
contracted; passed toward the waist section, beyond. 
Later, Virgie continued her conversa- 
tion with the blonde. 

“‘He’s been here two weeks now,” 
she computed. ‘An’ to hear him talk— 
honest, wouldn’t ya think he went to 
Hawvard with old John D. Diction- 
ary!” 

The blonde, though opinionless, was 
inclined toward a somewhat more ro- 
mantic view. 

““Maybe he’s some relative of Bib- 
ker’s, learning the business from the 
ground up,” she suggested. 

Miss Virgie sniffed. 

“Don’t be young, child,’’ she ad- 
monished wearily; “it ain’t being 
done any more. It ain’t the cree, as 
madam says.” 

The child wanted to know what that 
was. 

Virgie sighed into a small hand mir- 
ror at the ignorance of some people’s 
children. She smoothed an imaginary 
wrinkle, caused by answering fool 
questions, from her chalky brow. 

“Tt means class,”’ she said finally, 
the wrinkle gone. Then, irrelevantly: 
“T’ll bet he wears embroidered sus- 
penders!”’ 

But the blonde persisted. 
“There’s something about him, any- 
way!” she began. 

“Yeh !’’—resignedly. 

“But there is,’’ continued the blonde; 
“vou know there is!”’ 

Listlessly Virgie brushed a thread of 
lint from the Burgundy turban. 

“Sure there is!”’ she agreed. 

“Well ——” 

“The same thing there is about 
Bryan.” 

The blonde wanted to know what 
that was. 

“The gift o’ gab!” said Miss Virgie 
briefly, as if she were wasting words. 


” 


II 


HERE are certain elemental things 

of life over which the individual has 
no control. Among these Miss Adele 
Glaub included the belief that no 
woman can help it if she is attractive 
to men. 

“An’ if a girl happens to resemble one of the screen’s 
greatest beauties—well, every woman owes it to herself to 
look the best she can, don’t she?”’ 

Miss Glaub demanded this of her mirror. The mirror— 
or so Miss Glaub imagined—said that was perfectly true. 
Continuing this train of thought, it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that J. Preston Timbers was not unlike—very much, 
anyway—the men in the waist business. 

As she brushed the blue-black hair to a lustrous sheen, 
she reflected that even a member of one of the best families 
couldn’t be any better than Col. Amasa Pickering Jeph- 
son, of Kentucky. And even if he was a poor old fish with 
frayed cuffs, he was there with the family. And then, 
there was Mr. Nathan Rosewater, of August & Rosewater, 
blouse manufacturers, who had said—to her face—that she 
made him forget even the rising crépe-de-Chine market. 
And surely there could be no classier dresser than Mr. 
Rosewater! Why, that man’s silk shirts 

Of course it was all right to part that way in themovies— 
where a marriage sometimes kills a person for another 
picture; but in real life Now, of course, if this 
Martha person hadn’t really been a poor shopgirl, but had 
a little class, why, it might have been different. . . . 
Nobody could accuse her of being a fortune hunter, be- 
cause a floorwalker is a long way from a: buyer; about 
thirty dollars a week away, to be exact. After all, there 
wasn’t any harm in helpin’ a nice-appearing man along, 
was there? Of course she was really only amusing herself; 
but maybe 

Over her bedtime cup of chocolate Miss Glaub decided 
to wear her mauve crépe de louve, trimmed with nutria; 
and be nice to Mr. Timbers, anyway. 

Thenext morning, by a strange coincidence, Miss Glaub 
rounded a billowy mountain of early spring voiles and 
washable white satins, only to run head-on into the smart 
figure of Mr. Timbers, evidently bound for the transfer 
desk, in the rear. It was so stupid of her to have her head 
down—she blushed delightfully. 


”’? began Mr. Timbers angrily; 
“Tam dreadfully sorry. Quite 


“Can’t you watch 
then, as he recognized her: 
my fault, I assure you.” 

How courtly he bowed! 

“Tt was my fault entirely,” she assured him warmly. “TI 
was so intent on a little pet charity of mine—a girl who 
used to work for me—ill!’”’ She held out her hand with the 


“I Wanted to Keep it a Secret —So That, in the End, it Might be a Great and Happy Surpriset’’ 


impulsiveness of a schoolgirl. ‘‘You are Mr. Timbers, the 
new floor manager—aren’t you?”’ 

Mr. Timbers nodded pleasantly. 

“And you are Miss Glaub, the executive head of this 
department?” 

Anyone else would have said “buyer, ”” flashed trout 
her brain. 

“Yes,” she admitted outwardly; ‘‘but sometimes I 
wish’’—rather hesitatingly—‘‘I wish I -was just an ordi- 
nary clerk.” 

Mr. Timbers noticed the slight pause and the almost 
inaudible sigh that finished the sentence. He pulled down 
the fawn-colored points of his fawn-colored waistcoat, 
registered genteel surprise, and said that such a statement, 
coming from such a source—Mr. Timbers-let his eyes say 
that this was not meant in a disparaging way—was most 
surprising, as well as interesting. J 

“A statement, I venture to say, that i is founded on some 
mighty concrete reasoning,’’ he added. 

Miss Glaub nodded her head uncertainly, but managed 
to smile—almost wanly. 

“Yes,”’ she assented; ‘‘they are good hard reasons.” 

Mr, Timbers toyed with the rubber tip of his pencil and 
murmured that, if he wasn’t presuming too much—short 
acquaintance, and all that—he would like to know what 
they were. It was Mr. Timbers’ turn to hesitate. ‘‘That 
is, if you care to take a total stranger into your confidence 
to the limit of that extent,’” he concluded. 

Toying with the wicked jade dinner ring, she bowed her 
head and said she didn’t mind; and, after all, they really 
weren’t strangers, were they? This with most engaging 
brightness. 

“We certainly are not,’”’ said Mr. J. Preston Timbers— 

“not now, I trust, at any rate.” 

Miss Glaub colored equally engagingly. © 

““What kidders all you men are!”’? Then, lower: “But 
the reason for my wish was because, in my position, I have 
only employees and no friends.” 


so few that I—I care to mingle with in a social 


si] 
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“Really?” Mr. Timbers’ tone indicated that | 
all but impossible. 
Miss Glaub continued hastily: F 
“What I mean is, here in the store. Of 
side ” The downcast gaze seemed to 
course, that was different. ‘‘But here in the store 


that I am stuck up,” a 
so he might not misunde 
“but —— 
“T know,” J. Preston. 
“it’s the misfortune of 
above others. I, too, de 
friends, often feel it here—¢ 
the short space of time 
have occupied my prese 
“Tt is hard, isn’t i¢ 
Glaub, blotting out the y 
had spent trailing irritable old 
through the waist section 
troubled little shake. 
J. Preston said it was— 
Miss Glaub let fall the’ 
hints. \ 
“We'll hafta get togeth 
sole each other,’’ she } 
lightly. 
_ “Yes, indeed!” agreed ] 
quickly; then, more slowly 
ing to correct an impressi 
eagerness: “But my ie 
so much of my time away from 
that, together with filling 
He stopped abruptly, like a m; 


a runaway tongue. = 
“You were sayin 
“Why ’’—lamely. ‘ 
Miss Glaub had been a 

inselling waistsby thefollow-u 

several years before. 
none of her skill. 
“You were saying somethi 
filling in,’ she prompted. 
Mr. Timbers capitulated, — 
“Dinners,” he finished wea 
“oc Oh!” . 
Mr. Timbers’ face had ce} 
changed color. He straighter 

ascot nervously. a 
“T didn’t mean to ha 

about the store,” he expl 

social activities of any na 
any manner connected—z 
my person.”’ 

“T know,” said Miss @ 
standingly, from out thes 

ness of four consecutive m 
But, now that the cat w 

bag—through Miss Gla 

ness—J. Preston was less | 

He spoke lightly of a dinner given by Mrs. Van 

“‘of the younger set,’’ he explained. “It was an 

little affair. There was a Russian artist—P 

was his name? Something like Prodasktsky— 

Well, he 
“‘Q-0-0-0-000h, Mr. Ti-i-imber-rrs! Cr-ed-it!” _ 
It brought them back with a jump. 
“T must go,” he said. 

“Maybe,” suggested Miss Glaub, “‘you 
telling me about that funny Palace at lunch. 
twelve; an’ Ss 


“My indigestion, you Hahah malted milk 
Miss Glaub was instantly all sympathy. 4 
“‘Ain’t that too bad!” she cooed. 


Mr. Timbers’ liquid eyes turned up in eloquent 
tion of this social hades. 7 

“Q-o00-0-ooh, Mr. Tim-ber-r-rrs! Cred-it-t-t!” 

Miss Glaub watched the slender graceful figu 
way through the network of glistening maho 
glass with unfeigned interest. Van V. Velvet’s ¥ 
A dinner! Why, it was just like a book! 


fingers five reasons why Mr. Timbers was a diff 
from what he seemed: First, because of that cou 
second, because he had said executive instead 
third, because of his eloquent language; fourth 
of the Van V. Velvet dinner; fifth, because of 
Velvet dinner. And then, all real aristocrats have: 
tion, haven’t they? 
; . qr 
qe floor woke up very slowly to the fact the 

ton Timbers was interested in the head of 
department. But when it did wake up it lost n 
getting down to the business in hand, which was th 
sity of getting some fun out of it. 


jnery section, particularly the French room, 
‘Miss Virgie Tupper, enjoyed as much of the 
»/3 they could see or conjecture. ‘Plenty of the 
k you! 

-mee-o!”’ chanted this blasé world-worn woman 
“What have you done to our little vampire?” 
slide straightened her jabot, to cover an appre- 
. Virgie continued: 

ive taken away her earrings Another 
‘ou have taken away her wickedness; an’ she 
z left but sweetness an’ joy.” 

de decided that this was too good to be wasted. 
yjle of huge floppy velvets—marked $4.85, to 
} called softly to Miss Eulalie Hieber: 

m over an’ get the Charlie Chaplin stuff Virgie’s 


lalie picked up two of the floppy hats and came 
table, with the evident purpose of brushing 
1,2 blonde explained why Virgie was so perfectly 


Virgie, with th’ act,’”’ she snickered. 

eeeded no urging. Strolling slowly and appar- 
jessly behind the shelter of one of the large 
,pr attitude quickly changed—one hand went to 
+\1e other, little finger gracefully rigid, was drawn 
Vzie’s almost pasty brow. Slowly she began to 
orird and backward as if in great emotional pain. 
wo short days,”’ she hissed tragically to the back 
nor, ““an’ see what your fatal beauty has done to 
avampire, dark an’ dangerous. An’ now 
1? A vamp without a chance against your 
djor-r-ds! Only two days, an’ your gift 0’ gab has 
adie so that I am the little angel of the waist de- 

” 


looked quickly about; then laughed outright. 
we)’ she applauded. ‘‘Honest’’—as Virgie saun- 
bec—“‘ain’t it funny the way those two have got 
‘ithe last coupla days?”’ 
jileaned forward, after the fashion of all women 
o thing especially secretive—and good: 
fock, over in the waists, heard him tell her, a 
yle ago, that after this beastly day he had to go 
aig dinner at the Lotus Club. Lily said the way 
d| would make ya think he hated the sight of a 
jal.” Then, with bitter emphasis: ‘‘The poor 
ia’ that way on eighteen dollars a week ’r so!” 
ic’: “It gives me a pain!” 
inde recurred to her former contention. 
ie\ain’t nothing green about Miss Glaub,” she 
dit. “Maybe there is something to his line of talk. 
n\r, Virgie, I says only the other day that there 
thing about him that was ——’” 
’ told you what it was,”’ grimly commented Virgie, 
s but ——’’ 
! bother y’r 


== 


alut it, dear 
’ directed 
jiaternally. 
he; to the 
i) room an’ 
ehat feath- 
a for the 
‘itendent’s 
i an 
_funny,”’ 
‘served bit- 
ithe blonde 
Jig the aisle 
( trimming 
ow a clean 
” a line o’ 
»ts some 
et 
every next 
i the blonde 
jming. Red 
| exertion of 
‘up stairs, 
(Twaiting for 
jeight-thirty 
she burst 
e French 
very excited 
mde. 
you know- 
she thrilled 
rection of 
‘gie Tupper 
ss Eulalie 
who were 
Tushing the 
*ppy velvets 
ory to an- 
fae “*Oh, 
heimers!”’ 
inued. 
and Eulalie 
d brushing, 


registering silent unconcern. The blonde hurriedly grasped 
a small dustbrush and came to the table. 

“Oh, you wiseheimers!”’ she repeated, taking up a hat. 

“Youth,’’ observed Virgie, apropos of nothing, ‘‘makes 
up in shoutin’ what it lacks in brains.”’ 

“You said it,’”’ yawned Miss Hieber, as if the observation 
was quite pat. “Always gassin’ about something!’’ she 
added. 

But no amount of observations, no matter how pat, had 
a chance against such news as the blonde carried. 

“Oh, won't it make you cheap!” she promised, rocking 
backward and forward in silent enjoyment. ‘‘An’ after all 
your talk! Ha! Ha!” 

“What will?’’—sharply. 

The blonde laughed tantalizingly. 

“Get it off your chest, dearie,” coldly urged Miss Tup- 
per. “Ya might swallow it.” 

The blonde moistened her lips with evident relish. 

“Well, you remember what you said about J. Preston?”’ 
she commented slowly. ‘An’ you remember what I said? 
An’ you remember how you laughed an’ called me young? 
Well ——” 

“Slip it faster, child,’’ Miss Tupper commanded, eyes 
following the black-coated figure near the transfer desk. 

But it was the blonde’s big moment, and she refused to 
be hurried through—floorwalker or no floorwalker! Any- 
way, it was too early for customers. Eyes bright, she 
continued: 

‘Well, I was walking along the Avenoo las’ night ——’ 

“Do tell!” 

“Honest?” 

““An’, just at the corner of Capitol, who do you suppose 
IT saw?” 

“Ernie!” 

What a cat Virgie could be! Just as if she ever saw him 
any more! 

“No; J. Preston Timbers!” 

The two wiseheimers threw up their hands in mock 
surprise. 

“An’,” continued the blonde slowly, that they might be 


, 


hit all of a heap, ‘‘he—was—dressed—in—a—full-dress 
suit!” 

But the two refused to admit the rebuttal to all their 
predictions. 

““Maybe it’s the eyes, dearie,”’ said Virgie sadly to her 
brush. 


“Maybe he hired it!’’—from Eulalie. 

“But he was hurrying right toward the Lotus Club,” 
protested the blonde almost tearfully. 

“The Three Leaf Pool Room is only a little farther along 
the street,’’ observed her tormentor in the same calm tone. 

The blonde retreated a few steps and then returned to 
the attack. 


ee ee eee as oe ee 


“Only Two Short Days,"’ Virgie Hissed Tragically, ‘‘an’ See What Your Fatal Beauty Has Done to Met”’ 
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“You just wait an’ see!’’ she hissed. ‘‘ You just wait an’ 
see who knows it all.’ 

An hour later the blonde’s anger was assuaged by this 
remark of Miss Tupper: 

“Maybe you’re right, child—we was only kidding you, 
anyway. Maybe he’s the only son of some rich plush 
horse.”’ 

Inthe Mammoth, plush horse isa localism for millionaire. 

“Tf he ain’t,”’ finished the blonde, in a tone she strove to 
keep fair, ‘‘he’s one of those crushed-rose-petal boys out to 
uplift the poor workin’ goil.’’ 

How different it would have been if either had seen Miss 
Beda Thara in At the Great Moment! 


IV 


FTER the charming unconventionality of their first 
meeting, Miss Glaub and J. Preston fell into the cozy 
conversational give-and-take of intimates. J. Preston 
spoke of a humorous occurrence at the Lotus Club dinner 
given by Harrington Ape, but begged Miss Glaub to keep 
it strictly sub rosa. 

Privately Miss Glaub wondered what a flower had to do 
with keeping a secret; but she let it go at that. Not to let 
Mr. Timbers get the impression that she was anything like 
a wallflower, even if her manner was of the timid shrinking- 
violet variety, Miss Glaub referred to her imported-blouse 
mailing list and spoke occasionally of a tiny family dinner 
with Mrs. Throckmorton Spriggs, or of dropping in to tea 
at Mrs. Templeton Snively’s afternoon at home. 

One afternoon, ostensibly gathered together to discuss 
a waist returned for credit, Miss Glaub, with all the artless- 
ness of a child, said she should love to see that wonderful 
opera of “‘Ada,’’ which was to be sung at the Capitol 
Opera House that evening. 

J. Preston said it was a shame that he was compelled to 
be in for an evening at bridge and a dinner at General 
Pilsifer Morningrod’s. To be perfectly sure there could be 
no mistake, he brought forth the daintiest of crushed-green- 
leather notebooks and referred to the current date. With 
a delicate forefinger he pointed out the line for Miss Glaub. 
“Dinner at General Pilsifer Morningrod’s, 53 Capitol 
Avenue; seven o’clock sharp,” it read. 

“Gee, but don’t the general have his dinners early!” 
commented Miss Glaub as Mr. Timbers returned the little 
book very carefully to the inner pocket of his morning 
coat. 

For the slightest of intervals he hesitated. 

“Yes; yes he does. Sorta eccentric in that regard. 
Fine old fellow though. Splendid!” 

Miss Glaub thought that was probably it. Mr. Timbers 
said he was sure of it. 

A few moments later Miss Glaub said she guessed she 
would stay at home and rest for the balance of the week. 
Before she could fin- 
ish, Mr. Timbers had 
his little notebook 
out and was con- 
sulting it eagerly. 
Suddenly his face 
brightened. 

“How about to- 
morrow night?” he 
exclaimed. ‘I have 
alittle affair that will 
detain me only until 
seven. I would love 
to see you at eight.” 

Miss Glaub smiled 
gracious acquies- 
cence. 

“You may take 
your choice,’’ she 
said gayly, “‘ between 
going to see some- 
thing besides Ada or 
spending a quiet lit- 
tleevening atthe An- 
sonia—where I live.”’ 

Mr. Timbers 
made his decision 
instantly—if not 
sooner. 

“A cozy little eve- 
ning with you—away 
from all the white 
lights and gleaming 
shoulders,’’ he said 
earnestly — ‘‘ would 
be a pleasure that— 
that I ——” 

“e Yes? ”? 

“That I little de- 
serve,” he finished. 

Miss Glaub giggled 
and told him not to 
be a foolish boy. 

(Concluded on 

Page 45) 
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HEN the 
real story of 
the great 


war is written the 
technical experts 
will probably call it 
a war of artillery, 
but the men who 
have had to battle 
with the business of 
it will always know 
it as the war of 
mechanical trans- 
port. The whole 
marvelous empire 
of the motor has 
produced no greater 
miracle than the 
achievement of the 
gasoline-propelled 
vehicle, which has 
made possible the 
feeding and purvey- 
ing of the enormous 
fighting hosts. In- 
deed, supply and 
transport are so 
closely related that 
one cannot exist 
without the other. 
They are the real 
affinities of the 
service. 

Since a_ historic 
evening early in 
September, 1914, 
when General Gal- 
lieni’s reserve army 
swept out of Paris 
in taxicabs, joined 
Joffre’s forces, 
helped to deliver 
the crucial blow 
that blocked the Germans at the Marne and saved the 
capital, the automobilé has been a constantly increasing 
factor in the waging of the war. In this particular case it 
provided the pivot on which the whole Allied cause turned. 
If Paris had fallen before Von Kluck’s drive no man knows 
what might have happened. The abused taxi earned its 
crown of glory that night. 

No phase of the British army organization in the field is 
of such vital significance to the United States as mechan- 
ical transport. Here you get the direct link with America, 
because thousands of our cars of all kinds are in constant 
use in the war zone. But more important than this is the 
tremendous lesson in standardization as to both vehicles 
and their parts that has been learned by the British after 
three years of costly and drastic experience. By heeding 
this lesson we can save millions of dollars, to say nothing 
of infinite trouble. Simple and standardized mechanical 
transport is half the battle, because it means not only ade- 
quate food supply but also guns, ammunition, aéroplanes 
and engineers’ stores. 


Cheers for Abe and Mawruss 


NDER the terrific pressure of army needs the utilitarian 

side of the motor, from cycle to five-ton truck, has been 
reorganized and given a rebirth of efficiency. Three years 
of war have advanced the industry more than ten years of 
peaceful investigation. The results are of almost incalcula- 
ble benefit to the entire business. They furnish one of the 
many stimulating examples of regeneration wrought out of 
monster destruction. 

Like the army it serves, British mechanical transport has 
developed from almost nothing into a mighty machine. 
Prior to this war the motor truck as a practical aid to 
operations in the field did not loom very large in the mobili- 
zation plans. In the Boer War all the transport was drawn 
by horses, mules or oxen. In 1910 a few steam-propelled 
trucks were introduced as experiments, but they were 
rather impracticable on account of their weight, slow speed 
and the inevitable difficulty of fuel supply in actual war. 
The mechanical transport was controlled by the transport 
branch of the War Office and consisted of a very small per- 
sonnel and an equally limited number of vehicles. The 
War Office relied for the provision of motor transport, in 
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the event of the mobilization of an expeditionary force, on 
trucks already in use in civil work whose owners had been 
subsidized and who were therefore bound to turn over their 
equipment at the outbreak of war. For the expansion of 
the personnel this plan depended upon the direct com- 
missioning of experienced civilians for officers and the 
immediate enlistment of civilian drivers. No provision 
was made for training men in discipline or military routine. 
Such was practically the main mechanical-transport re- 
source of the British Army before the war began. 

Under this scheme the mobilization of motor units was 
intrusted to the commanding officers of the various ports 
of embarkation. These officers were provided with lists of 
the vehicles that were to mobilize at their depots. The 
owners of these vehicles were instructed by telegraph just 
where their trucks and cars would be required. For the 
provision of spare parts a system of subsidy similar to that 
in vogue for the supply of. complete vehicles existed. 
Iifforts were made to encourage manufacturers to stand- 
ardize parts and fittings to as great an extent as possible. 

When the war crashed into civilization this arrangement 
was not found entirely wanting. The trucks that first 
supplied Lord French’s army were taken from trade. They 
went from shop, warehouse and factory to flat cars, were 
hauled to the southern ports and rushed to France. These 
scattered and impressed vehicles formed the nucleus of the 
immense fleet of transport, comprising thousands of trucks, 
cars and motorcycles—50,000,000 pounds of equipment on 
rubber tires—that to-day makes up the mechanical trans- 
port of the British armies in France alone. The transport 
in the other theaters of war augments this list considerably. 

As a matter of picturesque fact, however, the British 
mechanical transport in France, on any large scale, really 
began with that lumbering engine of peace, the London 
omnibus. At the outbreak of hostilities thousands of them 
were literally taken from the Strand, Piccadilly and other 
streets of the metropolis and shunted into the war area. 
They were used to convey the “Old Contemptibles,” as the 
immortal first army that dashed to the relief of Belgium 
was called. 

In connection with their advent in France occurred one 
of the most amusing incidents of the war. Since these 
busses were rushed from the highways of peace into the 
zone of war, they appeared on the French roads carrying 
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which read 
Potash and 
mutter a 
Queen’s Th 
This injunc 
huge letters 
upon theuns 
ing peopleof! 
When the fi 
of busses fill 
British To 
swept up tl 
to Mons the 
soldiers anc 
ians stood ai 
tion on ther 
and yelled: 

“Vivent le 
rales Potash 
mutter!” 

They th 
that the na 
the famous 
merchants 
those of the 
generals it 
mand of the expeditionary force. Soon after the o1 
of the war mechanical transport, or M. T., as it is kn 
the service, was detached from the transport brane 
War Office, intrusted to a separate branch of the ¢ 
master general’s staff and mated to the Depart 
Supply. 

This is why, as you may have read in the second 
in this series, Major General A. R. Crofton Atkins i 
tor of Supply and Transport in the War Office orgat 
that feeds and provides the British armies everyw 


Britain’s Chief Motor Man 


ITH mechanical transport, as with supply, yo 
close-knit system that is full brother to th 
process of food provision that I have already ex] 
It is just one more branch of the stupendous bus 
war, organized, sustained and operated on lines tha 
do credit to the most scientific of industrial insti 
Your knowledge of the institution of supply now 
you to grasp at once the scope of the complete mec! 
transport service. In England you find a perfect sy 
provision based on actual needs expressed in demal 
from France and the other war areas. In the fi 
encounter an interlocking chain of base and a¢ 
depots; you see an unfailing process of supply; you 
a field-repair service that carries the work of main 
and reconstruction almost up to the firing line; ye 
at the ceaseless flow of gasoline and you realize 
whole world of rubber has been drained for the ml 
tires required. 

Again you have the parallel with trade, bee: 
whole gasoline-driven enterprise is operated jus 
were the annex of a private business that mus 
ducted at maximum productivity and with the m 
overhead cost. i 

At the head of this business is Major General V 
Boyce, Director of Transport of the British AI 
France, who sits at his desk at General Headquart 
his hand at the wheel of all mechanical transpol 
field. Every day he knows the precise number 0 
and cars in active service and their exact condit . 
many have been destroyed by enemy fire or ace 
day before; the exact state of motor supply at all 


new vehicles 
“ir way to re- 
lost or dam- 
a brief, the 
jrechanical- 
t situation 


vers’ ends. In 
ledgeisalways 


{ Boyce is a 
of the clear- 
ney that you 
7 discover in 
1 executive 
urmy places. 
t technical 
e of motors— 
he knows how 
ar—he can de- 
\slightest devi- 
ae structure of 
1 technical or- 
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«” I am quite 
| he could take 
any huge motor plant in the United States and 
ssuccessfully. Like his stalwart colleague, Gen- 
|. Carter, who rules the domain of supply, he is 
ite and member in good standing of the Army 
Jorps, a conspicuous figure in the army behind 


outset it might be well to impress the fact that 
al transport in a great army to-day is much more 
or trucks and automobiles. It includes all ambu- 
it hauled by horses, motor cycles, the equipment 
iks and the huge so-called four-wheel drives which 
vig guns. These drives are the monster limbers or 
‘with caterpillar wheels. In the case of 9.2 howitz- 
ch guns and larger calibers, they are like traveling 
‘shops. All cannon, from six-inch howitzers up, 
ler the head of siege artillery and must be hauled 
anical transport. Without motors they could not 
‘in the field. Now you can see why the gasoline 
is made the war of artillery possible. 


| Motor:Drawn Water Wagons 


[ANICAL transport also includes all the water 
‘ons, which are as important to the sustenance as 
‘columns. Then too there is the tremendous task 
ding spare parts, accessories and tires for all the 
kinds of vehicles. Last but not least of mechanical- 
t responsibilities is the maintenance of a continu- 
ily of the lifeblood of all motor transport, which 
ie, or petrol as the British call it. The only section 
nical transport not under General Boyce is the 
nt of the Royal Flying Corps. This is because 
tion lorries, which is the English- synonym for 
nust be of special construction. 

hhicles, their parts and accessories must be pro- 
ym hundreds of factories in Great Britain and the 
States, mobilized and manned in England, con- 
‘France and other areas of war, and kept going day 
t behind the lines and under fire. Like the organi- 
f the army food supply, it seems like an almost 
le proposition, but it is all reduced to charts and 
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diagrams, vitalized by an amazing administrative genius, 
and made into an agency whose operation is as simple as it 
is efficient. 

On a chart about three feet square, which hangs on the 
wall in General Boyce’s office at General Headquarters, is 
a layout of the whole system from factory to field. At the 
bottom is production, which may be factories in the United 
States or England. Next in succession come the home 
depots in England, where the mobilization of transport, 
drivers and mechanics is effected. Beyond this lies France, 
where you go from the base mechanical-transport depots 
to the advanced mechanical-transport depots, past the 
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heavy-repair shops and 
tire presses, up to the 
mobile workshops in 
the field, where the cars 
damaged by shell fire or 
wrecked on the roads in 
the zone of the armies 
come for repair. 

Everything on this 
chart is so comprehen- 
sive that it is like a tale 
told in words of one 
syllable. The English 
depots are all in yellow, 
the depots and shops on 
the lines of communica- 
tion are blue, and the 
stations in the field are 
pink. On one side is a 
succession of compact 
texts, which explain 
the functions of every 
stage in the system. 
You can look at this 
chart and see at a glance 
just how the whole or- 
ganization of mechan- 
ical transport lives and 
has its being. With this 
bird’s-eye view of op- 
eration in your mind 
you can now go into specific details. Let us first examine 
the production end as it affects men and motors. The 
rank and file of mechanical transport must of necessity be 
more skilled than any other branch of the Army Service 
Corps, from which its entire personnel is drawn. All men 
who enter the army and who have had previous experience 
as chauffeurs are mobilized at once as drivers. But the 
number of trained volunteers and conscripts is unequal to 
the enormous demands of the army-transport service. 

Two huge mechanical-transport depots had to be estab- 
lished in England. At one of them the men are examined 
as to their qualifications. If a man says that he knows 
how to drive a truck he is immediately put on the seat of a 
five-ton lorry and made to prove that he can deliver the 
goods. At the first of these depots the men are cross- 
examined, weeded out and equipped. They then proceed 
to the training depot, where the experienced chauffeur is 
put through the paces with every form of army vehicle 
from truck to four-wheel drive. The green driver gets a 
complete course of technical instruction. No one is per- 
mitted to leave the depot to serve as driver in the field 
until he can manage the biggest truck on a crowded road 
in the darkest night and can repair his engine under all 
sorts of disquieting conditions. 


The Source of Man Power 


HE faculty in this automobile college is composed of 
temporary officers who have been employed in the great 
automobile factories of England, and also hundreds of 
men from the technical staff of the London General 
Omnibus Company. Recruits who are unsuitable as 
motor drivers become loaders and packers and remain in 
the Army Service Corps. This automobile school becomes 
the source of man power for the mechanical transport. The 
drain on this man power is very great because of the con- 
stant stream of new vehicles that pours from England into 
France, and the steady losses in the field. 
Now we can turn to the vehicle end. Every week scores 
of trucks and cars arrive in England from America. Some 
(Continued on Page 36) 


ice a Historic Evening in September, 1914, When General Gallieni’s Reserve Army Swept Out of Paris in Taxicabs, the Automobile Has Been a Constantly Increasing Factor 


¥ in the Waging of the War. 
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Above, Major General W. G. B. Boyce, Director of Transport of the British Armies in France 
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XVIII 
[Ns first thing I’d like to ask you,” he 


said, looking at me, “‘if you don’t 
mind, is just what your attitude to 
this business is?”’ 

“What do you mean by that?” I came 
back at him. 

“T mean what are you in it for, now, 
principally?” 

“That’s a weird question toask aman,” 
said I. 

“T mean it,” he said. 
know.” 

“What am I in it for?” I said, staring 
at him. ‘‘What would I be in it for? 
What is any man in business for—his 
health? I’m in it for what anybody else 
is, I suppose; for the good old stuff—the 
spondulics—the iron men. I’m in it for 
just what you are—what you get out of it!’’ 

“Then you'd sellif you got your price?” 
he asked me in that level voice, arranging 
a cigarette in his long holder. 

“Certainly I would if I got my price; 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, lighting up the ciga 
rette. 

“Oh, yes. That’s what I’min here for, 
admittedly—to make money pure and 
simple. To get in, and get out when I see 
aprofit. But I always thought you might 
take a different view of it.” 

“Different,” I said. “How?” 

“T’ve always thought,” he said, ‘“‘you 
might have some sentiment about selling 
out.” 

“Me!” I said. ‘Sentiment! Well, 
that’s a new one. That’s the first time 
anybody ever called me sentimental yet.” 

And I stopped and laughed. I had to. 
“Well, I guess not; not if anybody came 
along once with my price,” I said. ‘‘He’d 
get my share here so quick it’d scare him.” 

“T’m glad to hear that—personally. 
That simplifies matters very much,”’ said 
Billings. 

“Why?” said I, stopping and looking at 
him, wondering what he was up to now. 
“‘Whatisthis?” saidI. “What’sall this got todo with what 
we've been talking about—the control of this company?” 

I thought he was playing me off. 

“Everything in the world,” said Billings, “‘ 

“How do you figure that out?” 

“T can show you that, my friend,” he said, talking now 
in that kind of precise, measured way he talked sometimes, 
when he was getting over being mad—“‘in a very few- 
words.” 

And I sat and watched him—close. 

“You say I will have control here, with that new stock 
issue,” he said. “If you think of it you'll see I’ll have 
nothing of the kind.”’ 

““You’ll have more stock than I will,” I said. 

“But not a majority,” he told me. 

“What difference does that make, practically?’’ I said. 

““A great deal. No, we will be both in exactly the same 
situation.” 

“T don’t see it.” 

“The same situation,” he repeated again, 
danger !”’ 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“Hach one will be exposed to the other one’s selling out 
any day to a third party—to somebody who has picked up 
enough more of that new stock to give hima clear majority.”’ 

“Or one of us might buy enough to control, himself,’’ 
said I, “for that matter.” 

“Exactly,” said Billings. 

“Well, we could fix that by agreement,” said I, ‘‘I 
should think.” 

“Yes,’’ said Billings. ‘Yes. But the main danger from 
now on will be that at any time somebody might come in 
and offer a real temptation for one or the other of us to sell 
the other out.” 

“Come in?” I said. 
buy it?” 

“Our New York friends may, for one,’’ he told me. 

“The ones financing this?” 

“Yes. They’ve been getting into motor stocks pretty 
deep lately. Personally, I think they’re going deeper. 
I believe, sooner or later, they’re going to make a great 
consolidation of motors,” he told me. ‘And if they do I 
believe they could use our product to advantage. That’s 
just a guess on my part, of course,’ he told me. ‘But it’s 
a good fair guess. And whether it is or not, whether we 


“T would like to 


as I see it.” 


‘and the same 


“From where? Who’d want to 
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“T don’t believe you can do j 
thousand years,”’ I said. “T don’t 
you can, within a mile of it.” 

““Would you be satisfied,” heas| 
with those still eyes of his up, wa 
again, “with that sum for your sto, 

“Would I be satisfied,” I cam 
back, “with a million! Two mil} 


“That's Why I Thought You Were Always Wrong—Because You Hated Him!" 


have an offer, either you or I—I don’t care myself for the 
chance of it all the time. I don’t know how you may feel 
about it,’”’ he went on, “but for my part I’m perfectly free 
to say to you, I don’t care to be in a situation where you or 
any other man can sell me out any minute. It isn’t good 
business. It’s bad for the nerves.”’ 

“Amen!” I said. “I’m with you.” 

“You are?” he came back. ‘Well, then all there is to 
do is to devise some form of agreement to cover the point 
for both of us.” 

“Go ahead,” I told him. 

“While we are operating the company together,” he 
said then, “it will be simple enough. We can vote our 
stock together, with certain rights agreed upon between us. 
We haven’t had much friction so far!” 

“No,” I had to admit. 

“The difficulty will come up when either of us begins to 
think of selling. That’s the thing we will have to arrange 
between us—for our mutual protection. There are several 
ways of doing it, of course. You could bind yourself not to 
sell out to a third party without first giving the other party 
to the agreement the right to buy at the same figure.” 

“There’s some objection to that, as I understand it, 
ain’t there?” I said. 

“There is, yes. It might be difficult for the other man to 
raise the money to buy, under certain conditions, for so 
large a sum, at any reasonable notice.” 

“Tt might open a hole for funny business,” I said,‘‘on 
the price—by a fake offer from a third party, for instance.” 

“Tt might,” he said. And we both stopped, thinking it 
over. 

“You say,” he asked me, after a minute, ‘that you 
would sell if you got your price?”’ 

“You bet!” said I. 

“Have you ever thought,” he said, 
would be—the limit?” 

“‘T don’t know as I have. Haye you?” 

“T’ve rather set a mark,’ he answered, 
thought it might be possible to get out of it.” 

“What?” 

“*A million dollars!” 

“For just your own stock?”’ said I, sitting up. 

oe Yes.”’ 

“Two million for both of us?” 

“T believe it might be possible.’’. 


“what your price 


“of what I 


the two of us! We'd have a - 
of getting it!” 

“T’m not so sure.’ 

“Tn cash, I mean—not just sor 
stock!” 

““That’s what I mean,’ ’ hetolin 
I sold at all.’”’ I just laughed ath 
struck me funny. 

“Well,” he said then, “what if 
this: We will pool the vote - 
while we’re here together.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“And agree for the present that: 
one will sell his share for less than 
lion.” 

“In other words,” I broke in, 
stick together. We won’t sell it at. 

“You seem to think so,” he said, 
not so sure. 

“But if we both wanted to ea 
time, of course, on any other ba 
could easily agree to do it,” he wen’ 

We were getting down to busines 
He had cut out the frills—and his fg 
as still as the old man in the oil pi 
over him. I was getting busy myst 
lowing to see where his mind was g¢ 

“That's right, ” IT toldhim. I 
see any out in that. ; 

“Of course,’’ he went along, and 
a small smile, “if we did sell for th 
million, either one or the other of <i 
have to do the selling.” 

“It won’t be me,” I said. Th 
my line just this minute.” 

“T do offer more chances alo 
line, I suppose,”’ he said. 

“T’m willing to admit that,” Itol 
“always. You’ll handleit if anybo¢ 
in this combination. Goon,’ I said, laughing again. 
it. I’d like to see you. But there’s one thing more 

“e What? ” 

“Whoever sells it—whether you do or I doi 
man’s got to get exactly the same price for the stock 
seller does. That’ll be understood.” 

“That’s agreeable to me,” said Billings. 

“Directly, or indirectly—or any other way. The 
no rake-off for the seller in this—absolutely. No b 
or commissions or side deals. We each get just € 
what the other does on the basis of the stock we ow! 

“That’s agreeable to me,”’ said Billings a: 

“All right.” oe. 

“Then I’ll tell you what we’ll do,” he said, si 
his desk, after a minute—“‘so it will be absol 
We'll sign tw6é agreements—I to you, and you to 
both agree, for a period of three years say, that 
the company, we’ll vote our stock together—ah 

“e Yes. ” 

“But if either one can sell the other’s stock for a: 
dollars or more, he has the option to do so.” 

“Provided,” I said, ‘‘he gets himself no mo 
other does.” 

“Exactly. I understand,” said Billings. “Buti 
sell my stock, or I yours—for a million ——” _ 

“You sell it,” I said. ‘Quick as the Lord’ 
Only remember,” I said, “‘share and share alike 
whole thing’s off; the option is no good.” 

“‘Certainly,”’ said Proctor Billings. ‘That ¥ 
of the agreement. But under this arrangement 
along, “‘you’re willing to let these people go on¥ 
financing it now?” 4 

“Well, yes,” I said, thinking a minute. “Th 
roast they’re putting over now. It’s a rotten r 
hold-up to get that common stock out of the 
way. But I don’t know what we can do better- 

““No—so long as we get a good share of it oul 

“‘Well then, let them go ahead, as far as ’m 
I think it will be better business, everything 
consideration. That’s what you think, isn’t it? 

“Yes, I think so,” he said, sitting there with hi 
on, watching—his eyes clear as crystal, and his f 
as an old cat looking round the corner at a sr 
think so, on the whole.” 

So we went into it on that basis. 


| 


a want to get busy,’ I said, when I got up to 
way. I’ll be looking for my million.” 

t,” he said, smiling. ‘I will. I don’t say I will 
h price, you understand,”’ he said. ‘I merely 
vould do no harm to try.” 

derstand,” I said. “I was just kidding you.” 
m very glad,” said Billings, getting up, with 
anners on full force, to let me out, ‘‘ we arranged 
My father used to say,”’ he said, turning back 
re again, “‘it was hard enough to divide losses, 
he devil to split up profits between two men.”’ 
save me a cold long hand again, and we shook 
{went out. 

elieve what he said; I didn’t believe for a min- 
ybody was going to offer us two million dollars 
perty. But yet, at the same time, it didn’t make 
ill to hear him say it. And we certainly weren’t 
money now, any way he put it. And all that 
;kept coming back to my head—as if somebody 
it to me: ‘A million dollars. A million. Bill 
‘illionaire!”’ 

tiver to Lembach’s for a little drink after I left 
‘and then right over to the office. 

4 more speed, Bill,” I said to myself. ‘‘You’ve 
it down a trifle since this little deal of yours was 
so the factory for yours. A little more speed. 
y) to gear up a little bit higher, brother, if you’re 
the millionaire class!” 

re and jammed things round in the office and 
ice force humming, and half of them and myself 
. They certainly heard from me in the office 
oon. With that, and that luncheon with the 
tn excitement talking with Proctor Billings 


ttock thing, my stomach went bad again and I 
that night late and ugly—feeling rocky. 

snat night, at the house, I first heard about the 

sind Chuck Powers. 

ow what Pase and Zetta have done?” Polly 

¢hen I got into the house. 


ye got Tom’s boy for chauffeur; Pase told me 


ols!” I said. ‘‘What’s he thinking of? That 
gac!’”’ I said. “They must be crazy. He'll kill 
‘fore he’s through.” 

“her ride behind him,” said Polly, “than with 
1, she’s out in that big new runabout of hers.” 

y2 two of a kind,’ I said, ‘‘she and the boy.”’ 

| he’ll be more careful,” said Polly, ‘driving 
alse.” 

1’t be,” I told her. “It gets in the blood after 
hat’s all he is, anyhow—speed! Speed,’ I said, 
| cheap tailor’s clothes, pressed up every morn- 


| a little bit hard on him, I always thought,” 
| 


I made me hot, I suppose. 


“You Can Jam a Thing Through Alt Right, Bill; But You Can't Sit in With Proctor Billings on That Game. 


“Yes?’’ I said. “ Well, I happen to know him, that’s all. 
That ain’t the only thing, either. From all I hear I don’t 
think he’s a fit thing to be driving a decent woman round, 
anyhow.” 

“Oh, Bill,’ said Polly. ‘“‘That kid! You men are dis- 
gusting.” 

“What do you know about it?” I said to her. “He's 
twenty-three, yes—and he’s older than most of us at 
forty—if you want to know! If you want to get an idea of 
about what’s what you want to stand for a minute and 
listen to those kids, as you call them—those bottle-shaped 
loafers before the garage—tell what they know about the 
women going by.”’ 

“T-I’'d like to!” said Polly, getting sarcastic. 
would be a nice thing for me to spend my time doing!”’ 

“Well, you’ll see me in the morning going over and tell- 
ing Pase what I think about it!” said I. 

“T would,” said Polly. ‘“I-I’d make myself just as 
popular as I could, mixing into family affairs like that.” 

“You trust me!” said I. 

“Yes—like a bull in a china shop,” said she. 

“Y’ll do what I want to,’ I told her; and I turned over 
and tried to get to sleep. I was feeling rotten, still. My 
stomach was all in. She was right—though I wouldn’t say 
it to her, naturally. I was uglier than hell’s kitchen those 
last few months, but I couldn’t stop it. I seemed to have 
no control over myself at all. 


COT hr 


xXIX 


““T OOK here,” I said to Pase, a few days after that, when 
I was stopping into his house. ‘“‘ What are you trying 
to do—kill your wife?” 

“What do you mean?” said Pasc. 

“Ts it true, what I hear, you’ve engaged that Chuck 
Powers for a chauffeur?” 

““Yes,”’ Pase told me, acting a little bit awkward. ‘“‘He’s 
going to work for us till he gets something else.” 

“You ought to have more sense,” said I. “Don’t you 
know he’s the most reckless damned driver in seven states? 
And here in town,”’ I told him, “he’s got to be worse—even. 
He’s got to be the town devil to hold up his reputation with 
those half-baked young speed experts round the garage.” 

‘‘Well,” said Pasc, acting as if he didn’t want to talk 
about it, “‘it was Zetta’s idea. And you know how she is 
about a car now!” 

“Yes, I know. Fifty miles an hour is loafing through 
traffic! And that makes it all the worse.” 

“What is this?”’ said Zetta, coming in on us suddenly 
from the back room. ‘What are you saying about me?” 

“‘T was saying to him,” I said, making the best of it, “‘he 
ought to have more sense than to get that wild Chuck 
Powers to drive you round.” 

“Look here,’”’ she said, coming right at me the way I 
knew she would, “‘ what’s that to you? Wasn’t it enough,” 
she said, snapping those black eyes of hers, ‘‘for you not to 
give him a job when you owed it to him, without going 
round and trying to push him out of one when he gets it?” 
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“T offered him a job. A darned good job,” I told her. 
“He’d have had it now if he hadn’t got such a swelled 
head.” 

“He couldn’t take it if he wanted to,” she said. 
right hand is too stiff. He couldn’t stand it.” 

“His head’s too stiff,” I said, “from swelling up between 
his ears. His hands are too clean, that’s all that ails them. 
He’s got too much good looks. He wants to stand round 
with the rest of those cigarette holders who lop round in 
front of the garage and take the servant girls out on joy 
rides in somebody’s machine they couldn’t pay for if they 
took all the pay for honest work they were ever going to get 
in their lives!” 

“The trouble with you, Bill, is,’ she said, looking me in 
the eye, ‘‘you’ve had it in for him ever since he wouldn’t 
take that job you wanted to offer him. You’resore. Idon’t 
blame him a bit for not taking that job—even if he could 
do it. That ain’t his kind of work anyway.” 

““No; he’s too good for it,’”’ said I. ‘“‘He’s got too good a 
shape.” 

“And besides,” she went along, “if you want to know, 
we've only got him temporarily—till he gets something 
else to do. We owed him that much anyhow!”’ 

“Aiming at me, I suppose?”’ I said. 

“Tf you want to take it!’”’ she said. ‘‘You owe him as 
much as we do—and more.” 

“Well, I’ve done what I’m going to,” I told her. ‘I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t do anything for him now—not after the 
way he’s acted. But if you want to,” I said, ‘‘and want to 
get hung up on a telegraph pole—all right. Go ahead! I 
suppose you won’t be satisfied anyhow, unless you’re 
going five hundred miles an hour in that runabout of yours. 
But that’s your lookout. That’s your lookout,” I said, get- 
ting hotter asI went on. “But I wouldn’t have him round, 
on general principles. He’s a bad egg all the way through. 
I wouldn’t board him in my dog house,” I said. ‘And I 
know what I’m talking about.” 

“So do I,” said Zetta. ‘“‘Let’s talk about something 
else.” 

I was right, just the same, and I knew I was—though 
naturally I shut my mouth up then. That boy had gone 
bad since he’d been in that riding game, traveling round in 
the country, learning all the worst of the nasty under- 
ground things that a bunch of fresh young kids poking 
round from one city to another get taught to them. He 
was a handsome-looking devil now. And he’d come back 
like one of those kings of the dare-devils in the movies— 
a real hero, standing round with that bunch in front of the 
garage, making comments on mankind in general—with 
just two ideas in their noodles—women and speed; how 
they’re going to sneak off with somebody’s machine and 
take some cheap girl carousing round the country at sixty 
miles an hour, with a ten-dollar bill they’d managed to 
knock down on the garage charges of their employers. I 
know that bunch; don’t fret. I’ve watched them; and he 
was the wisest of the lot—the wisest, hardest boy there; 
under contract to be, you might say. But I didn’t say 
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anything more about it then. I had my own business to 
attend to. I never spoke of it again till that talk began to 
go round. 

“Do you know what I heard to-day?” Polly asked me 
one night after we went to bed. 

“cc No.”’ 

““A woman told me—you know who—that it is all 
round that Zetta was over in Watertown at that swell road 
house there, dancing with that Tom’s boy. People who’ve 
been over there have seen her several times—dancing with 
him.” 

“T don’t believe it,’”’ I said. 
you—and I don’t believe it.” 

“Tt might be, at that,” said Polly, ‘‘over there thirty- 
five miles away, where she’d think nobody from here would 
come.” 

“You’ve got that wrong,” I said. ‘‘She’s got more sense. 
She wouldn’t do it.” 

“T don’t know,” said Polly; “‘she might. The girl’s half 
crazy. She don’t know what to do with herself—since they 
got their money, especially. She can’t be attending Pasc 
all the time, and she’s never found anybody here that she 
liked. And nobody’s taken her up anywhere.” 

“Aha, maybe,” I said. ‘‘But you’re wrong about this 
other thing.” 

She wasn’t, though. I heard it several places after that. 
If the devilish boy hadn’t had such areputation everywhere 
as a general all-round, still-mouthed devil, it would have 
been different. If he had been an ordinary chauffeur even, 
but he was something else. He was better than just a 
chauffeur, in a way. He was a kind of a town character— 
a celebrity. 

Everybody knew about the thing. And by and by it got 
too strong for me to stomach. 

“‘Now here, Pasc,”’ I said, going to him finally, ‘I’m 
going to talk to you like a Dutch uncle.” 

“What about?” said Pasc, staring at me. 

He was looking awful thin and old lately—those pale 
eyes looking out at you from way down in their sockets, 
deeper and deeper. 

‘‘When are you going to let that young fool that’s driv- 
ing Zetta round for you go?” I asked him. 

“Why?” Pase asked, looking up quickly. ‘‘What do 
you mean? Have they had any more accidents I haven’t 
heard about?” 

““They’ve had enough, I guess,” I said. “I’ve known of 
three. He’ll get hersome day. Orshe’ll get herself, driving 
along those country roads at such a clip.” 

“T know it,” said Pase. “‘But what can I do? That’s 
what she wants. That’s exactly what she’s after now—tear- 
ing round in that car; and I can’t stop it.” 

“Yes, you can stop it, too!’’ I said—getting mad at that 
soft, easy-going way he always had toward her. “You’ve 
got to—if you don’t want to get her killed!” 

““He’s a wonderful driver,’”’ said Pase. ‘‘You’ve got to 
say that for him!”’ 

“That’s the kind that always get theirs,” said I, “sooner 
or later. And besides that, he ain’t driving all the time. 
She’s doing some of it. And there ain’t any woman alive 
that’s fit to drive at those high speeds—not if she once gets 
in a pinch!” 

“Zetta’s got a pretty good head on her,” 
arguing with me. 

‘“Maybe she has,” I said, getting excited, I suppose, 
arguing. ‘‘ You can take a chance with her if you want to. 
But that ain’t the only thing either. He’s not a fit man to 
be driving round your wife—or anybody’s wife.” 

““Who says so?”’ he said, starting up. 

“‘T say so,’ I came back. ‘‘ You know his reputation as 
well as I do. If you don’t you ought to—dragging these 
fool girls round nights, in your car, when you ain’t home. 
I don’t suppose, maybe, you know all that,’’ I said, think- 
ing—‘‘ with your eyes turned inside out all the time you’re 
awake, looking at some new carburetor. But you ought to. 
If you don’t it’s time you did. 

“‘Now, look here,’”’ I said—kind of sorry for him, the 


“T know who it was told 


said Pasc, 


way I always was, when I saw him handling practical’ 


things; “‘while I’m at it, I’m going through with what I’ve 
got to say. You and Zetta are my friends. I haven’t got 
any better that I know of!” 

“T don’t think you have,’ 
rassed. 

“And I know what I say to you is right. And you'll 
take it the way I mean it. It ain’t the right thing to have 
that boy driving Zetta round all times of the day and night, 
stopping at hotels and tea houses for refreshments. You 
and I know it’s all right,” I hurried up to say, ‘“‘but it 
don’t help her any. It can’t help but make people talk.”’ 

“T’d like to hear ’em,”’ said Pasc, his old leather face set. 

“Well, they’re doing it all right,’ I said. “You might 
just as well face the thing as it is.” 


? 


said Pase, getting embar- 


He put his head down for quite a while after that—I. 


waiting for him. 

“I’m sorry for that,’ he said. 
come ” and stopped. 

“But it’s my fault—if it has,’’ he went on then, when I’d 
waited. “I take all the blame for it myself.” 

“Oh, rats!’”’ L told him. “Blame, nothing!” 


“T’m sorry that’s 
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“T do,” he said. ‘I’m no fit person for anybody to live 
with—let alone a quick, lively, full-blooded young woman 
like Zetta to be tied to! I’mnothing but a sick brain sitting 
in a chair, turning itself inside out, hunting a new idea for 
a carburetor; keeping on and on because it has to. With 
no more control over its motions than a clock has.” 

“T do think you could let up some,” I told him, “‘for 
your own sake as well as hers. But that ain’t what I’m 
talking about now. What you want to do now is to fire 
that boy.” 

“How can I?” 

“Why can’t you?” 

“Zetta won’t listen to it,’’ he said, ‘‘not till he gets 
another job. She says we owe it to him—and a lot more 
than we'll ever pay.” 

“The hell we do!” I said, getting hot again. 

““That’s what she says, and what she’ll stick to—you 
know that. Especially when he’s down and out—kind of— 
this way.” 

I could see that—of course. 

“Well, I'll tell you what I’ll do,” I said, thinking it over: 
“T’ll do what I said I’d never do. But I'll do it for you! 
I'll get a place for him—an agency. I’ll make it for him!” 

““Much obliged to you, Bill. That’s almighty nice of 
you,” said Pase. ‘‘Not that I think a whole lot about what 
you’ve just been saying about this other thing. Though 
I’ve taken it as you meant it! It’s all right—from you!” 
he went on. “But I’ll say this: I am worried half crazy 
sometimes—thinking about her tearing round any,old road 
all kinds of hours and weather with that reckless boy driv- 
ing her—or she driving him, which is worse.” 

“But there’s one thing,’ I said, waiting for him to get 
through, ‘“‘I won’t do! I won’t go to him, and offer a job to 
him myself again. I won’t do that—under any circum- 
stances.” 

“T tell you what I wish you would do,” said Pase. “I 
wish you’d go to Zetta and get her to take it up with him. 
I think there’d be more of a chance of him taking it.”’ 

“Taking it!’’ I said. “Taking rhe 

“From you,” said Pase. “‘ You’ve got to remember he’s s 
terrible sore at you. I don’t really believe anybody but 
Zetta could get him to take it.” 

“You make me laugh,” said I. ‘But ll go. I’ll see her. 
But I won’t see him!” 

So I went to her and told her what I’d do. 

“T’ll see,”’ said Zetta. ‘‘But I tell you now, I don’t 
believe he’ll do it.” 

“You ask him,” I told her. ‘‘And then you’ll know 
better. What he wants is a piece zs 
of easy money.” oe . 


“Tt isn’t so,” said Zetta. 


“‘Hold it Up a Little for Us. 
Newspapers Until After We’re Through Here”’ 


Don’t Give it Out to the 


rd a 
December 


“Well, there it is,’”’ I said. 
Now he’s got it.” 

“Allright. T’ll take it up with him,” she B 4 

But a day or two afterward, when I went in to 
it, she said: “It’s just as I thought; he wouldn 
He said he wouldn’t take a job from you if it yy; 
meal on earth.” 

“He won’t, eh?’ I said, getting mad, and a 
prised at that. ‘‘Well, he don’t have to. But ¢ 
you just what he is. He don’t want to work, } 
snap and he knows it. He’s bad clear throug 
what’s the matter with him.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Zetta, her mouth sei 
don’t think that’s the way he is at all.” 

“Now look,” I said, “‘I want to ask you some 

“Go ahead,”’ she said. 

‘Are you still going to keep him?” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you why not if you want to knoy 
“In the first place, you’ve got Pase scared tc 
jumping four ways for Sunday, for fear you'll ge 
smashed up with that reckless fool.’’ 

““There’s nothing to it,’ ’ she said. 
drivers in the country.” 

“Well, you ought to think of Pase, anyway 
“how he feels!” 

“How often does he think of me?” she said, 
getting sharp and shiny. “Or anything besides 
carburetor! No. I can take care of myself!” 

'“That’s a nice thing to say,’’ I said. m4 

“Tsn’t it!’ she said after me—her eyes getting 

“Yes,” I came back at her, “it is! And ther 
thing else, too, as long as we’re on the subject. — 
second thing.” 

“What is it?”’ she asked in a kind of a Stlanp 2 
voice. 

“He’s not a fit man to be driving you or 2 
woman round. 

“You must know that,’’ I said, when she didn’ 
“Tf you don’t you ought to.” 

““Go ahead,” she said, her eyes getting a a 
light in them. ‘‘ What else? i 

“Nothing else,’”? I said—‘‘except that you 
it—or any other woman can’t—without i 
about.” 

“Do what?” she said. ; 

““Go round—driving up and down the count 
ping at tea rooms and restaurants—dancing — 

I looked away from her—and said it. I — 
get it out once and for all. 

‘‘What is this you’re giving me,’”’ she said ver 
quiet —‘‘an insult?” 

“You know it ain’t,” I said. . 

And she stopped a minute, her mouth shut do 

“Tf anybody else said that to me I’d kill them,’ 
then—and stopped, getting hold of herself again. 

“T’ll tell you this,” she said finally, “so 3 
Pase knows all about what I aa 
from the first.” 

“T don’t doubt that,” I said. 

“And it’s nobody else’s business,”’ she 7 ¢ 
me a stare. 

“Maybe it ain’t,” I said. 
making it their business.” 

“It’s nobody’s business,”’ she said, “‘if I wa 
and amuse myself and get a little excitement 
and not sit at home and mope round with a 
niac—a man with one idea in his head.” 

“Don’t!” said I. 

“No. I’ll take that back,” she said. “He’sal 
I know that. But he don’t treat me fair!” __ 

“He wouldn’t treat you bad for the world, et ti 

“No, he don’t beat me up,” she said in a kind 
voice. ‘‘I wish he would sometimes, so I’d know 
me!” d 

And we both sat still a minute. a: 

“TI try to do what I can,” she went on. “I¢ 
keep him interested—the best I could. But it w 
use. He won’t even look up and look at 
man looks at a woman he cares for. So I cutit oul 
what I can to keep him well,’”’ she said in.a | 
“‘and when I can’t do anything else I get out. | 
right to that much! q 

“Besides,” she said, letting down a bit, “ 
nothing wrong or underhanded. l’ye told him w) 
He understands it perfectly well.” | 

“Yes,” Isaid. ““SodolI. But the rest of t 

“What do I care,’ she said, letting go of hi 
cheeks with deep red spots in them, “for the rest 
What they say! I don’t give that,” she said, sna) 
fingers. ; 

“Or for you, either!” she said all at on 
breathing coming quicker. ‘‘ You come in h 
me! In my own home!” she said. ‘What di 4 
am? I won’t stand it. You—you—get —— 

“Hold on, Zet; wait—before you go that far 
“T’m not doing this for my own amusement. 
something else to occupy my mind than gol 


“That’s what he 


“He’s a 


“But that don’t pre\ 


ee et 


men. I’m doing this because you and Pasc are 
friends I’ve got—or I think you are. And I’d 
h sorry if you’d ever go to smash, any way. 
at I’m here for now. And you know it just as 
lo.” 

» looked down—and didn’t say anything back to 


you?” I asked her. 

[guess so!”’ she said finally. 

t go whispering and goggling behind your back. 
you man fashion and tell you what’s going on, 
id should—or I think he should, anyhow. 

eto you,’ I 
sxeause I’ve 
ise to if any- 
. I’m just 
u facts you 
know. And 
sno business 
d over it— 
‘ninute.” 
pose you're 
/aybe,’’ she 
{ra while, 


! 
sat still— 
see if she’d 
ing more. 
ays said,’ 
out finally, 
’texplain to 
It was no- 
siness. But 
» you,”’ she 
i long as it’s 
4 way.” 
en she went 
(ell me about 


“he rest of 
ie said, ‘‘all 
} except you 
|, [don’t give 
‘silver damn. 
(yomen espe- 
‘specially the 
Inever liked 
oe in my 


t scarcely 
syre mean- 
small-souled 
he whole of 
always liked 


‘Somebody’ li 


““Nonsense!’’ I said. ‘Different, nothing! You’ll be 
just the same yourself when you get in your new home up 
on the hill with us.” 

That was just after we’d bought our new house on High 
Hill. 

“You'll get in just as well as we did.” 

“No, I won’t,” said Zetta; ‘‘and I don’t want to. And 
about this other thing,” she said, “‘ we were talking about; I 
shall go ahead just as I always did—so long as Pase knows 
about it. So long as he says nothing it’s nobody else’s busi- 
ness if I want to get a little excitement out of life. You’ve 
got to remember, Bill, I’m not getting any younger.” 
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“T can’t,” she said. ‘‘I won’t throw him down now— 
when he’s fixed the way he is. I owe him something. And 
I like him—in a way.” 

“Why?” 

“He’s such a young untamed devil, I guess,’”’ she said. 
“He don’t care what he does. I guess maybe that’s one 
main thing. And he’s in hard luck. You don’t believe 
it, but he is. He’s desperate. But you didn’t ever 
think ” she said all at once, her voice getting sharp 
and hard again. 

“Think nothing, Zet! You know me better than that,”’ 
I said to her. ‘‘I like you. I always did like you. And I’d 
trust you anywhere. 
There ain’t a crooked 
hair in your head. 
Only I think you’re a 


be Along in a Few Hours, and the Quicker We Get Out of Here the Better!’’ 


n better. 
; kinder- 
/and more 
j2at bottom. They’d do more for you in trouble.” 
jen she told me again about how she was raised, 
't her father—an old-fashioned, horsy kind of a 
kept a livery stable in a small town; one of those 
iree and easy horsemen. 
as a fine man, if I do say so,”’ she said, holding her 
-“as anybody! We had more money, and spent 
im almost anybody else in that narrow-minded, 
rited, little psalm-singing country village. There 

an there who didn’t like him and say he was a 
2m, But did any of those dowdy, beady-eyed, 
led New England women have anything to do 
| Not on your life! 
more I see of women,”’ she broke out again, “‘the 
*spise them. They ain’t half so kind-minded as a 
Uxeept now and then a few of them,” she said and 
ie into her eyes, “‘like my mother was. Except 
'y come like my mother and your wife—like old 
nd then they’re half angels too ” she said 
oed. 


‘sandy-headed spunky angels,” said I, smiling at 

ig her get on her feet again. ‘‘Eh?” 

"she said, nodding her head. “Too good and kind 

in with the rest of us ordinary folks. 

-fool!” she said, and took out her handkerchief. 

‘ere,’ I said after a while. ‘‘Zet, ain’t this thing 

fault. Don’t you stand the women off as much as 

Tou? a 

> chance did they ever give me—home or here in 
1, either? Oh, I know,” she said. ‘I dress too 

alk too loud for them! I’m looking for too much 

nt! Oh, I know them as if I’d made them,” she 

id worked out their poor little hand-embroidered 
; 7 

't believe it,” I said. “If you went out to play 

nthey’d come in and play with you.” 

/ Wants to play with them—those frozen-faced 

"she said to me. “I can have some amusement of 
-if I have to.” 

i met them half way—like Polly does,” I said; 

ed them you liked them!”’ 


little damn fool about 
this thing—and 
you’ve got tostop it.” 
“That’s my busi- 
ness,”’ said Zet. 
“LOOK, L said, 
when she shook her 
head at me. “You 
will do this much: 
you'll try again to get 
him to take that job 
of mine. Insist onit!”’ 
“Yes, I’ll try,”’ she 
said finally. “But it 
won’t be any good— 
any more than it was 
before. I can tell you 
that in advance. 
“You don’t like 
him, Bill,’”’ she told me 
again. She’dlet down 
a little and was talk- 
ing less excited. “‘And 
when you come down 
to it you didn’t treat 
him right. I know 
just the way it hap- 
pened. When he got 
fresh, or when you 
thought he did, you 
had to get up and 
snap his ears off—the 
first time he disagreed 
with you. And you’ve 
never forgotten it. 
And you never will. 
Oh, I know you, Bill,” 
she said; “down to 


“Yes, you’re terribly old,” I said. 

“T’m thirty—pretty near,” she said. ‘‘And if I’m going 
to get anything out of being young I’ve got to get busy. 
And, as faras I look at it, it don’t seem to me wildly wicked 
for me to go out and see other people enjoy themselves 
dancing round.”’ 

“And dancing round yourself occasionally.” 

“Mighty seldom,” she came back quick. ‘‘Only once or 
twice, when I just had to. Of course they’d make it a 
hundred if they saw it once! I had to, Bill; I was feeling 
so darn blue. I get that way every now and then, Bill; 
you know it. I get desperate. I just get where it’s anything 
for a little excitement. 

“And so far as this boy goes,”’ she said, “‘you’re wrong 
about him. You don’t do him justice in the first place. 
You can’t—after that row with him. He’s nothing but a 
boy—I’m a grown woman to him. 

‘But if he was all you said he was,’’ she went on when I 
didn’t say anything, ‘‘do you think for a minute I’m not 
able to take care of myself? The first minute he got gay,” 
she said, her eyes flashing, ‘‘what would happen? What 
do you think?” she asked me. 

“‘T suppose you’d eat him alive,’ I said. 
ain’t it.” : 

“Tt is too,” she said, ‘‘so far as I’m concerned. What do 
I care what they say? You don’t know how it is, Bill,” 
she said, “‘being cooped up; being a woman, all the time 
on your good behavior! You don’t know what it is not 
to have something to do. Do you now?” she asked me. 
“‘Tmagine yourself !’’ 

“No, I suppose I don’t,” I told her. 

“Except tend a sick man who doesn’t want you round.” 

“That ain’t so,’’ I told her, ‘“‘and you know it.”’ 

But she just shook her head. “I oughtn’t to be awoman,” 
she said. ‘‘I’ve wished a thousand times I could have been 
a boy instead of a girl. But it ain’t really anything we can 
help, is it?’”’ she said, and smiled at me again—a little 
crooked. 

“No,” Isaid. ‘But take my advice, Zetta, and do what 
I tell you! Cut this boy out!” 

“T can’t do it, Bill,’’ she said. 

“Can’t—why not?” said I. 


“But that 


the ground. And so 
does everybody else. 

“And there’s another thing, while we’re at it, talking out 
this way, Bill,’ she said tome. “I’ve wanted to say it for 
some time.” 

“What?” 

“That Proctor Billings is going to get you before you 
get through—trim you bad,” she said, looking through me 
with those smart black eyes of hers. 

“Why? What makes you think so?”’ 

“T know it.” 

“How?” 

“T don’t know how.” 

“‘T guess you don’t.” 

“T don’t know how,” she said, “‘but I know he will. 
You’re too slam-bang downright; you can jam a thing 
through all right, Bill; but you can’t sit in with Proctor 
Billings on that game he’s playing—with those still-faced 
boys, as you call them. Sooner or later they’ll get you.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said I. 

“And I ain’t the only one who thinks so, either,’ 
told me. “I’ve heard them.”’ 

“Don’t fret—not too much,”’ I told her. 

“T’ve warned you anyway,” she said, ‘‘of what I think 
and what they’re saying.”’ 

I didn’t ask her who; I didn’t attach enough importance 
to it. And then I came away, good friends with her still, 
thinking it all over—about her and how she was fixed with 
Pase and his inventions; and that crazy, reckless, bad- 
eyed boy, racing faster every hour downhill to the devil. 

“How much is there in what she says?” I asked Polly, 
after we'd gone to bed that night. ‘‘Are they really trying 
to freeze her out—the women here?” 

“They don’t like her. They’re not much struck on any 
of us, I guess,’’ she told me, ‘‘if the truth was known.” 

“Why not?” 

“For one thing, we’ve made too much money, too quick,” 
she said. “‘And then—we aren’t like them!” 

“Why not?” said I. “We’re decent people—just. as 
good stock as they are.”’ 

“We're not, that’s all,’’ she said. “‘ We ain’t like them. 
We haven’t been raised the same. It’ll be different with 
the children. I can see that already.” 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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A Steady Campaign 


UR method of war financing is, no doubt, the best we 
could have adopted so far. It enlists the sporting 
spirit. A great drive for a definite sum to be raised within 
a definite time evokes an enthusiasm that could be roused— 
at this stage of our war experience—in no other way. 

But there is a disadvantage. When the subscription 
books close a reaction follows. The tension being relaxed, 
people’s thoughts instinctively turn to something else. 
We do not get the maximum of systematic economizing. 

After more than three years of war experience—and 
when what war involves has been ground into the public 
mind—England seems to have abandoned the plan of 
selling long-term bonds by periodic offerings. The British 
Government is now selling short-term bonds—payable in 
five, seven and ten years at increasing premiums—day in 
and day out, through banks, post offices and other agencies. 
There is no limit to the amount of bonds and no fixed term 
for subscribing. They are on sale like postage stamps, 
bread, or any other necessary of life; the idea being to 
keep a continuous flow of the nation’s savings into the 
national treasury. 

That is what it must come to—a steady campaign; an 
unremitting drive, day in and day out. The ardor and 
effort of the last whirlwind week of a loan subscription 
must extend itself indefinitely until peace comes. 

A thoroughly war-conscious public realizes that. To it 
every day is the last day of a Liberty Loan campaign. 
After more than three years of terrific war pressure, iso- 
lated Germany’s last loan offering produced over three 
billion dollars, or quite as much as our first offering, when 
we were figuratively rolling in untouched wealth. Allowing 
for the huge inflation of credit by which Germany achieved 
that result, it still sets a mark for us to emulate; for it is 
now peculiarly our job, as banker for the Allies, to beat 
Germany economically. The Liberty Loan campaign is 
still on, and will be while the war lasts. 


Billions to Win 


OLLOWING the most extraordinary propaganda ever 

known, since that which began in Galilee, the whole 
world is saving to make up for the waste of war. Five 
years ago few sane men would have believed that the day 
was near at hand when well-to-do Americans would stint 
themselves on wheat, flour and sugar; rich men go without 
their accustomed - breakfast bacon, school children sell 
Government bonds, emergency brakes be set on all need- 
less private expenditure, unheard-of sums be levied for 
national defense. Yet all these things have come to pass, 
with every self-denial they imply. These sacrifices, one 
and all, are right and meet, but they impose the weightiest 
imaginable responsibilities upon those who have the spend- 
ing of the enormous sums saved. 

They who save at the spigot have a right to firm assur- 
ance that their governmental stewards are not wasting at 
the bunghole. 

No secretary of the treasury, no chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, ever felt the responsibility of spending public 
moneys more keenly than did Mr. Gladstone.’ In warning 
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the House of Commons of the laxities which characterize 
the disbursement of greatly increased budgets, he said, in 
1863: “ there grows up what may be termed a 
spirit of expenditure, a desire, a tendency prevailing in the 
country, which, insensibly and unconsciously perhaps, but 
really, affects the spirit of the people, the spirit of parlia- 
ment, the spirit of the public departments, and perhaps 
even the spirit of those whose duty it is to submit the esti- 
mates to parliament.” 

No leak was too small for Mr. Gladstone to stop, no 
waste too petty to escape his notice. Mr. Morley tells us 
that he was not ashamed to appeal to the foreign office for 
retrenchment in the thick folio sheets used for covering 
dispatches; for, he reasoned, all these had to be bound, 
and the bound books wanted bookcases, and the book- 
cases wanted buildings, and the libraries wanted librarians. 

This wholesome compulsion of public thrift is no less 
admirable to-day than it was in the sixties, for it is only an 
effort toward efficiency in spending. When we were fight- 
ing Tripolitan pirates in the Mediterranean, the American 
slogan was ‘‘ Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.””? Now that we are fighting German pirates in the 
Atlantic war zone, our motto should be “Billions to win 
the war, but not one dollar to waste!” 


On the Eastern Front 


O DOUBT Russia is out of the war. It is very un- 

likely she will count again in a military way. But 
Russia is still a subject of liveliest interest to the United 
States. In ‘‘making the world safe for democracy” a 
democratic Russia is still worth more than a Russia whose 
nine million soldiers and vast resources can be set in motion 
against any country at any time at the irresponsible will 
of an autocrat in Petrograd. 


The last Czar was pacifically inclined. Others have not — 


been. Not so long ago, for example, one of them chose to 
help a brother monarch by crushing a popular revolt which 
had practically won freedom in Hungary. It was no affair 
of the Russian nation, but popular revolts were displeasing 
to the Czar personally and he put that one down with 
bloody rigor. A Czar helped Napoleon subdue Europe 
because the Corsican flattered his vanity, and turned 
against him later because he was offended. 

European peace would always be in a doubtful state as 


long as the vast power of Russia was at the command of ° 


one irresponsible man or an irresponsible ecurt clique. 
The United States is deeply interested in a successful 
issue of the Russian revolution—a return to sanity there 
and a rational political and economic reorganization. Dis- 
organization has gone far. The mass of the people have 
small political experience and capacity. Return to sanity 
will probably be a matter of many months. But the United 
States’ hope is in a successful issue of the revolution. 


Buried Talents 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE, you remember, spent a good 
deal of time at Washington. Presumably his official 
position and a naturally inquiring turn of mind enabled 
him to form tolerably correct impressions of the situation 
there. 

He returned to England and immediately gave out an 
interview, for American consumption, about the British 
Government. He said the chief of that government was 
a “‘live wire,” that he had two or three able men about 
him, and the remainder of his cabinet was mostly “shirt 
fronts and rubber stamps.” Later on he referred to them 
as ‘‘deadheads,”’ who ought to be got rid of. He intimated 
that at this juncture politeness and tender regard for the 
personal feelings of estimable. but incompetent gentlemen 
in enormously important official positions were absurd. 

We are bound to suppose he was thinking about the 
British Government only; yet the interesting coincidence 
that he had been spending a good deal of time at Washington 
naturally comes to mind. Every now and then we meet 
somebody who has just come from Washington after an 
intimate contact with some particular facet of the organ- 
ization down there, and who privately expresses the opinion 
that So-and-So is “‘solid ivory.” 

That organization is doing an enormous work; in many 
respects doing it very efficiently; and, on the whole broad 
view, getting steadily forward with it. 

On the other hand, it is absurd to claim that the Govern- 
ment is organized as it would have been if anyone had 
deliberately and disinterestedly organized it to undertake 
the vast task of this war or that it has not blundered and 
wasted time. It contains some very inconspicuous abilities, 
while some of the most conspicuous abilities in the nation 
are excluded from it. People don’t like that. 


The Northern Neutrals 


HERE may be a war that excludes neutrality—for 
example, our Civil War. A resident of Kentucky, per- 
haps with sympathies which inclined him toward both 
sides and a powerful conviction that the carnage might be 
avoided if only both sides would exercise some reason and 
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forbearance, could not say that he would just kee 
it. Neither side could let him be neutral; he m 
way act with and stand for one or the other. 

We now have pretty nearly a civil war of the wo, 
scope covers the globe almost as closely as the Scop 
Civil War covered the territory of the United 
Within that scope there can scarcely be any im 
human activity which does not, in some way, eoy 
to one side or the other. 

The case of the northern neutrals is extremel, 
Sending American or Ally supplies to Germany { 
them would be an act of downright imbeeility 
Germany has a gun at their heads. 

With them in mind, we hope to see immediate ; 
a more formal and thorough organization of ¢ 
Teutonic world. A federation of nations to inaug 
real and binding régime of international law need y 
upon the ending of the war. Not only the actual, e 
belligerents against Germany, but virtually all 
America, Asia and Africa, are doubtless rea 
move now. Every step toward a formal, pern 
ization of the nations outside the Kaiser’s 
believe, accelerate the movement toward p 
many. Such a federation could offer guar 
indemnities to the northern neutrals which w 
ably bring them in, too, as nonbelligerent membe 
the South American states. 

World organization is, of course, a mai 
which is all the more reason for undertaking it im 
Announcement of a program looking to organi: 
have a world effect upon Teuton, Allies and 


Pouring Sand in the Bea 


HE cause of woman suffrage cannot be j 


and insulting the overworked occupant of the whit 
at this time naturally disgusts liberal-minded “per 
both sexes and gives a gratuitous advantage to op) 
of equal suffrage, as the defeat in Ohio seems to s| 

But the victory in New York—reversing a de 
flicted only two years before—shows that sufir 
women is being won by the part that women are 
in the war. : 

The moldy old argument that women sho 
because they cannot fight looks nothing les: th 
when everybody knows that England and Franc 
be helpless on the battlefield if it were not for the | 
women in keeping their industries going. ‘es 

If women can run the street cars, clean the str 
the workbenches in munition factories, and in a h 
directions take over work heretofore done by men, i 
that the men may go to the Front, only an es) 
Bourbon type of mind can repeat that woman’s 5] 
in the home and society will disintegrate ue 
fined there. 

Women in New York conducted their camy 
dignity and sagacity that any set of male 
might envy. With an effective organization 
only to reason and to liberal instincts of fair | 
believe they would have won in Ohio, too, 
record in the war, except that by some inscru 
mass psychology reaction against obstreperou 
was not overcome there. Suffragettes who m 
nuisances of themselves and offend the 
decency are now the main obstacle to equals 


Unchain the Dog 


EVERAL million people who are not us 

in stocks and bonds have of late become 
Liberty Loans. That fact, we hear, has n 
attention of various bands of thieves. 

The return upon an investment in Gove 
four per cent—seems small out in the 
money loaned on good farm mortgages ha 
six or seven or eight per cent. It is said 
quick artists are oiling up their old parap 
paring to accept Liberty Bonds in exchange 
that promise far higher returns. 

In spite of the laws that many states have 
is still opportunity for an agile blue-sky sv 
up a community and beat the sheriff to the si 

Look out for these gentry. Remember 
ment which promises a very high ret 
absolute security, is quite sure to be a § 
shrewdest investors in the world cannot find 
that yield more than six per cent interest anda 
free from risk. Never deal with strangers. 
ment that looks tempting is presented to 
bank and inquire about it. ; 

We hope millions of these new investors V 
Liberty Bonds indefinitely. They are conve 
have. But if you do think of converting 
Bond, beware of the wildcat. ) 

Do not keep a bond round the house, whe 
theft may put you to much inconvenience 
outright loss. Take it to the bank for safe- 
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WESTERN NEWSPAPEH UNION 


| General Doyen and General Barnett 


@ well-known song puts it, the marines have fought “‘From the Halls 
\fontezuma to the Shores of Tripoli,’ but for the first time in the his- 
she corps these valiant soldiers of the sea are going to battle on 
‘asoil. The commander of the overseas contingent, which forms part of 
/Pershing’s forces in France, is Charles A. Doyen, who is shown above 
30 Major General Barnett, commander of the Marine Corps. 


J. Hampton Moore 


IRESSMAN MOORE, of Pennsylvania, who represents the Inde- 
ence Hall District in Congress, is one of the Republican: Steering 
lee of the House. His specialty in Congress has been the development 
( waterways, on which he is an authority. He is also a member of 
is and Means Committee, and figured in all bond and revenue legis- 
| the last session of Congress. He was one of the ten conferees of 


Evelyn B. Longman 


TTENTION was again 
drawn to Miss Longman’s 


& EWING, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


PHOTO, BY PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


BRITISH OFFICIAL PICTURE 


work when she won the competition recently for a figure to 
be placed on the tower of the new Western Union Building 
in downtown New York. She began life in a log cabin in 
Winchester, Ohio, and later moved to Chicago, where she 
started her business career in an office. To-day we find her 
in New York, another confirmation of the saying that most 
of the people who make good there come from somewhere 
else. The snapshot below shows her in her studio. Examples 
of her work can be seen on the doors of the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, the bas-relief of John Stewart Kennedy, on 
the United Charities Building, New York, and in the Alli- 
son Monument in front of the Capitol, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Serious and Frivolous Kacts f£lbout the Great amd the Near Great 


HO is this Ellis Parker Butler that I am? 


Pe eae 


PHOTO, BY PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


. Muirhead Bone 


HEN England went to war she made particular efforts to mobilize art most 
effectively. Not only did the Royal Academy participate in every form of war 
work which was convenient, but the schools of painting outside the Academy, in 
which all that is living and progressivein British art is published, showed up no less 
conspicuously. Perhaps the most famous instance is that of Muirhead Bone, whose 


Ellis Parker Butler—An Autobiography 


Conceited, no doubt, or he would 

not have chosen to begin his career with a three-part name. Conceited, 

and therefore touchy. Parts his hair in the middle—see cut at the foot of this 
(Concluded on Page 40) 


wonderful etchings— 
particularly those of 
The British Tank in 
Action—are known to 
Americans all over the 
United States. Mr. 
Muirhead Bone be- 
longed to that school of 
artists who have gath- 
ered round the new 
English Art Club, 
of which Sergeant 
Wilson’s senior— 
McEvoy—and Muir- 
head Bone’s_ brother- 
in-law—Francis Dodd 
—are prominent mem- 
bers. It drew its inspi- 
ration from the Slade 
School of Art in Lon- 
don, at which Tonks 
is now employed as 
chief professor on 
drawing work con- 
nected with facial 
studyin the hospitalsin 
France. These artists 
were given commis- 
sions in the Army and 
Navy, and Muirhead 
Bone, who is very pop- 
ular with his brother 
officers, is shown in the 
center of this page go- 
ing out to sketch on a 
muddy day. 


N PEACETIME one would never have thought 
il of considering Washington a national or even 
an international barometer of American opin- 
ion. Washington’s ideas fluctuated too much. There were 
about five hundred opinions in Congress, a score or more in 
the cabinet, several score among the newspaper men, and 
every Washingtonian had an opinion all his own. 

Now that we are, and have been for seven or eight 
months, a belligerent, this has changed. The whole world 
now looks to Washington to see how high our War Heat 
and War Spirit register. America is judged by the war 
atmosphere at Washington. But Washington knew, and 
the Allies silently suspected, that the United States was 
“not really at war’’; that the nation had done nothing 
more than put on war paint, raise an army, transport part 
of it to France, oversubscribe two Liberty Loans, and begin 
gigantic preparations for our part in the struggle against 
Germany’s military leaders. I do not intend to minimize 
what we have done. Our war activities have astonished 
everyone here and abroad, but despite it all we had only a 
lukewarm war spirit. 

In October one heard comments such as the following, in 
Washington and throughout the country: 

“Yes, the United States is at war, but the people don’t 
realize it. Reading about war and fighting a war are two 
distinct things. The American people will not realize that 
they have a war to fight until there is some great disaster. 
A troop ship must be sunk, with all lives lost, or we must 
await the first long casualty list, with five or ten thousand 
names. Then we shall be roused to the real seriousness of 
war.” 

That was ‘‘the coming disaster”’ which everyone talked 
about. Washington, especially, talked so much about it 
one might have gained the impression that though the 
Government was trying to prevent such a thing still it was 
necessary. Some people added that France did not realize 
what the war was until the Marne, and that England did 
not wake up until the Zeppelins came. Some sort of 
disaster seemed as necessary to this country as a spring 
tonic to a worn-out individual. 


The New Spirit of the Capital 


LL this was in October. In November the disaster 
came, and the first city to be roused was Washington. 
The calamity did not take the form most people expected. 
Instead of being a disaster to American troops it was an 
invasion of Italy and another revolution in Russia. Wash- 
ington was shocked in somewhat the same manner that 
London, Paris and Brussels were shocked when the German 
Army crossed the Belgian frontier. 

Some weeks before the disaster President Wilson, while 
on a rest cruise, stepped from the presidential yacht May- 
flower and paid a visit to Col. Edward M. House. A few 
days later it was announced that the President had asked 
him to codrdinate the peace plans of the United States. 
Colonel House, who had visited Europe on several occa- 
sions as the President’s personal envoy and friend, began 
work immediately, but by November first the interna- 
tional situation had so changed that instead of there being 
prospects of peace by spring there were prospects of a 
European crisis. Colonel 
House went to Washington 
immediately to study the 
situation—and was sent to 
England and France on a 
war mission ! 

The invasion of Italy, the 
Russian demands for peace 
and the naming of the 
Bavarian Conservative 
leader, Count von Hert- 
ling, as chancellor, taught 
Washington, andthe United 
States, the first lesson of 
war: That in war it is al- 
ways the unexpected move 
that brings success. All 
of Germany’s great mili- 
tary movements have been 
unexpected. The only pos- 
sible exception to this is the 
French defense of Verdun. 
Germany always did what 
her enemies thought she 
would not, or could not, do. 
This lesson is responsible 
for the new spirit at Wash- 
ington. . 

Since the United States 
has been at war Washing- 
ton has passed through 


away. 


HE day you march away—let the sun shine, 
Let everything be blue and gold and fair, 
Triumph of trumpets calling through bright air, 
Flags slanting, flowers flaunting—not a sign 

That the unbearable is now to bear, 
The day you march away. 


The day you march away—this I have sworn, 
No matter what comes after, that shall be 
Hid secretly between my soul and me 
As women hide the unborn— 
You shall see brows like banners, lips that frame - 
Smiles, for the pride those lips have in your name. 
You shall see soldiers in my eyes that day— 
That day, my soldier, when you march 


The day you march away—cannot I guess? 

There will be ranks and ranks, all leading on 

To one white face, and then—the white face gone, 

And nothing left but a gray emptiness— 

Blurred moving masses, faceless, featureless— 
The day you march away. 
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three phases of belligerency: The inception; the prepara- 
tion; the realization. 

The inception began with the indictment of the German 
Government which President Wilson delivered before Con- 
gress on April second. The crisis during the first phase 
came when Congress debated the war resolutions, when 
Washington was filled with serious citizens and pacifists, 
when Congress was swamped with pro and con telegrams. 
From the time that diplomatic relations were broken until 
Mr. Wilson resolved upon a belligerent attitude, hundreds 
of men and women rushed to the city to urge this and that 
measure upon Congress. A Columbia University professor, 
since dropped from the faculty, paraded through the halls 
of the Capitol with a band of international pacifiers. When 
he was asked what his object was in making this demon- 
stration he replied: 

“Every day of war will cost the United States at least a 
million dollars. If we succeed in postponing war one day 
we shall save the country that much money.” 

But Congress declared war and only a “‘little group of 
willful men” voted against it. With the war declaration 
signed a new group of citizens came to Washington. The 
first phase of our war history was written, and the second 
began. 

We started our preparations with tremendous earnest- 
ness and seriousness, but like novices. Our army and navy 
were mobilized and our public buildings were doubly 
guarded. These were the first war measures, and then 
scores of the biggest and most successful business and pro- 
fessional men in the United States came to Washington to 
volunteer for war work. Immediately the United States 
chose them for important tasks. So many really great men 
came to the capital that one day Joseph P. Tumulty, 
secretary to the President, remarked that ‘‘the brains of 
America are working for Uncle Sam.”’ These men brought 
a new spirit to the city, a spirit of self-sacrifice and national 
service. Some of them went to work for one dollar a year 
and brought their own executive staffs to the city, paying 
all their expenses. A few congressmen and senators, who 
thought that wartime was the greatest opportunity for 
political appointments and the awarding of rich contracts 
to favorite supporters, woke suddenly to the realization 
that the United States had no war sinecures. It dawned 
upon them like every big and unexpected thing that this 
was not to be another Civil War or a second Spanish- 
American War for political appointments and war con- 
tracts. Within a very few days after we entered the war 
Washington, the politicians’ paradise, disappeared and a 
new city with the motto “Public Service” rose on the 
horizon. 

Of course there are always exceptions. There are a few 
men and women in Washington seeking political exaltation 
and army contracts, but the great majority are in the city 
to give everything they possess to help the Government 
win the war. 

Besides the successful business men there are college 
professors, lawyers, students, newspaper men, ministers, 
labor leaders and retired state and government officials 


By Grace Ellery Channing 


Inflexible demand, 
I will be there! 


My hands shall hold the cup. 
My hands beneath your head 


Shall bear you—not the stretcher bearer’s—through 

All anguish of the dying and the dead; 

With all your wounds I shall have ached and bled, 
Waked, thirsted, starved, been fevered, gasped for breath, 


Felt the death dew; 
To Death 


Jickermeam 


‘when they need them but when the United States 


‘oman to a Soldier 


You cannot march away! However far, 

Farther and faster still I shall have fled 

Before you; and that moment when you land, 

Voiceless, invisible, close at your hand 

My heart shall smile, hearing the steady tread 
Of your faith-keeping feet. 


First at the trenches I shall be to greet; 

There’s not a watch I shall not share with you; 

But more—but most—there where for you the red, 
Drenched, dreadful, splendid, sacrificial field lifts up 


And you shall live, because my heart has said 


That Death itself shall have no part in you! 


directing various branches of war work. 
students are censoring the mail to and fr 
internment camps. German prisoners gq) 
mitted to write as many letters to'their relatives abi 
they desire. Complete plans have been made by 
voluntary workers for the internment of all alien e 
if that is necessary. The director of prison ea 

already been selected. He has his staff readiiia 
await only an order from the President. Volunte 
coérdinating the work of the various government 
ments, in some cases acting as official clearing house 
tape is being burned faster than it was ever made, 
roads are selling their freight and passenger ear 
rails and ties to the Government, sacrificing them at 


greater need in France. The navy is so active th} 
ships, acting as shuttles between here and France, are 
this continent to the battlefields of France and Pi; 

Saunter through the crowded hotels, visit the ¢ 
ment departments, watch the automobiles hurryingt 
the city and you can see the men who are privates 
organization army at Washington. A list of the 
would include nearly every name famous in the 
States, such as Edison, Ford, Taft, Coffin, Rosenw; 
others. Washington is crowded with men who are g 
ing their own businesses to win the war and make 
Thereis no divided loyalty among thesemen. Being; 
in the organization of their own industries they a 
ceeding in breaking down the red tape which used ' 
the capital. One business man remarked that w 
first visited the city after war was declared the x 
appeared to him to be barbed wire. Now these en 
ments are broken down—for those who have real b 
to transact! 


Short Cuts Through Red Tape 


HOMAS A. EDISON’S inventions, for instance! 
been of tremendous aid in fighting submarines. | 
some of them there has beena great deal of speculati) 
so much perhaps as there might have been had th} 
ernment not discouraged it. Still Mr. Edison and} 
continue to invent and to give their creations } 
Government during the war. | 
One afternoon at two o’clock Mr. Edison called} 
White House and asked to see President Wilson. 4 
minutes after two the great inventor was in Mr. Y; 
personal study in the residential wing of the executiit 
sion. By two-thirty the conference was concluded i 
President himself made an appointment for Mr. { 
with Secretary of the Navy Daniels. That afternoo 
anti-submarine device was explained to a selected bi 
naval officers. The navy was as quickly convinced; 
the President, and by seven o’clock the next morni 
Edison and a naval staff, aboard an American war! 
the Atlantic Coast, were testing the inva 
American submarine, which was previously instru‘ 
attempt to sink the ship! 
So successful were the tests—it is not compatil! 
public safety to reveal the nature of the schem: 
within thirty hours after the invention was expla‘ 
President Wilsonit)s 
cially adopted by thi 
ican Government. | 
less than a day ana 
an important inven) 
came the proper 
United States and 
step toward combatis 
many’ssubmarine 0} 
was taken. , 
It is perhaps but» 
that one should he | 
cism in Washingt« 
one is more critica) 
Government ey 
time than Was 
They speak of 
and few of th 
the Governmen 
spite the fact thi 
spirit of Washi 
carried the cou 
yond the vision 
critics they still 
everything. But 
criticize know n 
what gossip 
pening than | 
big men are reall 
win the war. 
(Concluded on 
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“Just take a look at my new book 
And learn its lesson, true. 

"Tis good, you see, for you and me 
And helps the nation, too.” 
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nation is on trial. 


When the clock strikes twelve! 


Gn the: last stroke: of Monday midnight we 


enter the biggest year in American history. The 


Not “somewhere in France”—we know what our boys will do there —but right here in 


America at the average home table. 


That is where we have to make good. And the 


ordinary “new leaf’ won’t do for 1918. We must open a new volume altogether. 

We must all realize more keenly than we ever did before the value and the duty of simple 
sensible living. And we must act on this—for our own sake and our country’s sake, too. 

“Eat plenty, but wisely and without waste,” says Mr. Hoover, head of our National Food 


Administration. 


“Use soups more freely,” he suggests—for one thing. And this reasonable 


advice applies with special force and timeliness to 


Campbell’ Vegetable Soup 


You could not provide for the home table a food 
more wholesome, satisfying and truly economical. 

We make the rich strengthening stock from whole 
quarters of good Government-inspected beef. We 
use large selected white potatoes, choice Jersey sweet 
potatoes, red-hearted Chantenay carrots and Canadian 
rutabagas. We include Country Gentleman corn, 
baby lima beans, tender little peas, Dutch cabbage, 
fresh celery, green okra, and parsley, also vine- 


The wise way is to order it from your grocer by the dozen or the 


case and keep it on hand. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


LOOK FOR! THE! & 


ripened tomatoes, delicate leek and onion with plenty 
of “‘head”’ rice, and pearl barley. We add a sprin- 


kling of alphabet macaroni and a brisk touch of sweet 
red peppers, for flavor. 

This nourishing soup is almost a meal in itself. 
No waste. 


And ready for your table in three minutes. 
No materials to buy. No 
cooking cost. Think what 
you gain and what you save! 


Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


~~ CAMDEN. NJ. 
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(Concluded from Page 24) 

One day General Pershing telegraphed 
for several hundred locomotives to be used 
on the railroads which American engineers 
are constructing in France. The order was 
sent to a former president of a Mid-Western 
railroad now acting as chief purchasing 
agent for General Pershing. This official 
went to the president of a large locomotive 
concern. He informed the manufacturer 
that the United States needed so many 
hundred engines immediately for service 
abroad. 

He brought the specifications arfd asked 
for an immediate estimate of cost. The 
president of the company said that in view 
of war conditions, of the high cost of mate- 
rials and labor, and because the Govern- 
ment desired immediate delivery the price 
would be $75,000 per locomotive. 

“‘T cannot understand why the price is so 
high,” the official is reported as having 
said, ‘‘because when I was the chief execu- 
tive of a Western road I bought these same 
engines for $50,000 each. In view of this 
the Government will not pay $75,000 each 
on this order.” 

He returned to Washington, unable to 
come to an agreement with the manufac- 
turer. Being one of the men more or less 
Officially responsible to President Wilson, 
he informed the Chief Executive that he 
believed he could purchase the engines for 
$50,000 if he could be assured of the Presi- 
dent’s support. The President told him in 
his very definite and firm way that he 
should buy the locomotives at whatever 
price he considered reasonable to the Govy- 
ernment and the manufacturer. In doing 
this, the President said, he could be as- 
sured of the Government’s support. 

The next day the Government purchaser 
went to the manufacturer with a contract. 
He said in effect: 

“The United States Army in France 
needs hundred locomotives. Two 
months ago I bought these same engines 
for $50,000 each. I have a contract here 
which the United States has already ap- 
proved. Iam certain that you will be mak- 
ing a good profit on this contract at the 
price Isuggest.” 

And then he presented the contract, 
which was signed by the manufacturer. 

On this one purchase alone the United 
States was saved many million dollars, and 
the man who saved the money is receiving 
one hundred cents every 365 days—less than 
one-third of one cent a day. 


Tainted Americans 


Walking about in Washington one sees 
many and all types of individuals. There 
are men and women from many nations, 
commissioners from European neutrals, 
observers and codperators from the Al- 
lied countries and—let it be understood— 
friends of the enemy too. But the latter are 
ostracized. There are among others who 
are now in Washington a certain group of 
Americans who lived in Berlin before the 
United States declared war. In Berlin they 
were universally recognized as being anti- 
American, but now that the United States 
is fighting Germany they are anxious to re- 
instate themselves. But Uncle Sam is not 
making hasty friendships during the war 
with men or women who were at one time 
on the shadowy side of loyalty. 

“T don’t understand,”’ remarked one of 
these Berlin Americans, “‘why none of the 
officials will talk to me.”’ 

He may not be able to fathom the mys- 
tery, but the Governmentis! Washingtonis 
such a busy place, however, thatitis possi- 
ble the officials have been so occupied with 
public business that they have not had an 
opportunity to receive the calls of this 
ex-prominent American. Frank L. Polk, 
Counselor of the State Department and 
sometimes Acting Secretary of State, who 
sees a large number of diplomats and callers 
every day, is one of these busy men respon- 
sible for the new society of ““Standers”’ in 
the capital. 

A friend of Mr. Polk’s called at his office 
one day and asked for an appointment. 

“Mr. Polk is seeing only the ‘Standers’ 
this afternoon,” said his secretary. 

“And who are they?” asked the visitor. 

“Mr. Polk,” said his private secretary, 
“divides his callers into two groups—those 
who sit down when they get into his office 
and those who stand up. When he is very 
busy he sees only the Standers. When he is 
not pressed for time he sees the Sitters. 

“Do you want to sit down or stand up?” 
the secretary asked. “‘If you area Stander 
perhaps I can get you in!” 
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For the benefit of those Americans who 
may yet have to visit the State, War and 
Navy Buildings I desire to caution them 
not to try to sit down in any office. Wash- 
ington is doing things so swiftly these days 
that unless even the callers can transact 
their business standing there is not much 
of an opportunity to keep up with the pro- 
cession. About the only places one can sit 
are the waiting rooms. 

But in many aspects of this war business 
we are novices. One day not long ago the 
War Department received a telegram from 
General Pershing, reading: 

*“Send one thousand canaries and one 
thousand white mice.” 

The message was sent to the chief pur- 
chaser for the expeditionary forces. He 
read the words and sent the dispatch 
back to the Secretary of War with the re- 
quest that it be uncoded. The code room of 
the War Department returned it with a 
note saying that it could not be uncoded, 
that it was just a plain telegram. 

The purchaser was baffled. He did not 
know whether the telegram was a joke or 
an order, so he consulted a former United 
States military attaché in France. 

“Do you suppose that General Pershing 
actually wants white mice and canaries?” 
heasked the captain, handing him the cable. 

“Yes, sir!’’ was the military reply. 
““White mice and canaries are placed in the 
first-line trenches because they can detect 
poisonous gases much quicker than the sol- 
diers. When a soldier sees a canary bat its 
wings or a white mouse trying to bury its 
nose he understands that it is high time for 
him to put on his gas mask. White mice 
and canaries have saved thousands of lives 
in France, and we should supply our army 
immediately.” 


Nothing Escapes Mr. Wilson 


It is hardly necessary to add that the 
United States purchased the white mice 
and canaries at once and shipped them to 
France, and in doing so we almost ex- 
hausted the supply. I know of only two 
white mice that were left behind; perhaps 
there are many others, but these two belong 
to Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

The war, too, has changed the activities 
of many men in Washington. In the White 
House Secretary Tumulty, who formerly 
saw the President many times daily, now 
sees his Chief a few times a week. The 
President spends most of his time in the 
White House study, and on his behalf Sec- 
retary Tumulty—privately he is known 
only as Joe—writes thousands of letters to 
various war bureaus. Our war plans and 
preparations are so vast that he confesses 
he has difficulty in keeping in touch with 
the great moves on the military, naval and 
diplomatic chessboard. 

Nothing of importance, however, es- 
capes the President. 

In his mail one day the Chief Executive 
received a letter from a friend in Hampton, 
Virginia, stating that a slight epidemic of 
fever had broken out there among the 
sailors and that there were not sufficient 
cots and comforts adequately to care for 
the men’s wants. 

After the President had read the letter 
he put on his hat and went immediately to 
the Navy Department. To the assembled 
officers he read this letter, asking them what 
they knew about the situation at Hamp- 
ton. The President, who knew the reliability 
of his informant, ordered the Navy Depart- 
ment to send supplies to the city imme- 
diately. 

When Mr. Wilson returned to the White 
House no announcement was made, but a 
brief dispatch appeared in the press the fol- 
lowing day to the effect that the President 
had conferred with Secretary Daniels and 
it was believed that an important naval 
policy was discussed. It was an important 
policy, even though it concerned only the 
care for a few sailors in a Virginia hospital. 

As our preparations continue, as many of 
our ships sail every day for France, and as 
our army is being trained the Government 
is faced by great war policies. Our object is 
to fight, according to President Wilson, 
until we can make peace with representa- 
tives of the German people. The United 
States’ chief interest is in internal condi- 
tions in Germany, political and social. Con- 
trary to the belief that some people have, 
even in Canada, the United States is not 
preparing to stop fighting Germany upon 
the first evidence of democracy in that coun- 
try. Not until the democratic movement 
in that country becomes so strong that it 
can dominate and dictate to the government 
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will the United States begin to think about 
peace with the enemy. 

While the great melting pot of Germany 
sizzles our Government is faced with the 
task of preparing to fight a ruthless, experi- 
enced and prepared enemy while many of 
our own and Allied citizens believe that the 
war is almost won. The Government must 
combat by extensive preparations the com- 
mon belief that, because the United States 
and the Allies have a great preponderance 
in men, ammunition, money and natural 
resources, victory is certain in 1918. Per- 
haps, as one influential man stated, if the 
United States were situated geographically 
as is Russia there would be no doubt that 
Germany would be defeated by military 
operations alone next summer. But the 
United States is three thousand miles away 
from its nearest ally. It must build and 
repair ships, it must construct railroads, 
telephone and telegraph lines in France. 
Houses, Y. M.C. A. headquarters, hospitals, 
aéroplanes, cannon, shells and food must be 
sent abroad. 

In the face of Russian exhaustion, in the 
face of submarine warfare, in face of dan- 
gers in neutral European countries, in face 
of a possible German naval engagement, in 
face of German plots and schemes through- 
out the world, and in face of the possibility 
that some neutrals may join forces with 
Germany—the United States must train, 
equip and transport an army for every 
eventuality. Itis an enormous task, which 
demands and which is receiving the whole- 
hearted assistance of the brains of America. 

While these preparations were being made 
reports were being received in Washington, 
London and Paris indicating that President 
Wilson’s reply to the peace suggestion of 
the Vatican was having the effect of divid- 
ing Germany. There had been for more 
than two years in that country a sharp line 
between the military leaders and the Liberal 
forces. The position of the United States of 
having nothing to gain by the war except 
permanent peace made between democratic 
parties in each of the belligerents had 


“There’s one thing,’ I said: ‘They 
won’t be darned snobs—if they don’t want 
their heads knocked off!’ 

We were up there by that time, in that 
High Hill neighborhood—that swellest part 
of town; near the Proctor Billingses, and 
the Waterburys, and the Fenby Lesters. 
Billings had helped get us in there—and 
that old Banks house that had been for 
sale so long. And I felt the neighborhood, I 
thought, myself sometimes—kind of stiff in 
the back of the neck. 

“‘She’s entirely different from them, 
too,”’ said Polly, thinking. ‘You can’t get 
round it. She hasn’t got along here in town 
a bit.” 

“She lays it all to the women,”’ said I. 

“Well, she’s right,” said Polly. ‘‘They 
don’t like her.”’ 

“Why? Just for what reason?” 

“Her dresses,”’ said Polly. ‘‘She dresses 
pretty gay, for one thing, for a town out- 
side of New York. And she is pretty fond 
of color. She would be noticeable any- 
where. Then there’s her high voice. And 
they don’t like her grammar, either.”’ 

“Nor her good looks, I guess,’’ I said— 
“probably!” 

‘Probably not,” said Polly. ‘‘But she is 
pretty reckless—pretty lawless, you’ll have 
to admit.” 

“She seems to always have to have ex- 
citement,’’ I answered. 

“She lives on it,’’ said Polly. 

“But you agree with her?”’ I said. ‘‘ You 
eens it’s the women that have got it in for 

er?” 

vayess ld O:a 

esos little mean things they are,” I 
said. 

“Yes, ina way,” said Polly. ‘‘I suppose 
so. I suppose they are. I suppose they’ve 
got to be. They’re brought up that way. 
They live in-a world of little things—ter- 
ribly small. Their main pleasure, I think 
sometimes, is seeing differences—thinking 


they and their folks are better than some-— 


body else. 

“They are just the same, I always 
thought, till they die, as they were when 
they were children. They never grow up, 
that way. 


-APHY OF A MILLI 
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strengthened the hands of the 
the fall of Doctor Michaelis 
Chancellor was due to the hostilit, 
progressive forces in Germany, to t} 
ing sentiment in favor of rep 
parliamentary government. 
Reliable reports from Austria 
Turkey and Bulgaria indicated 
countries were on the verge of 
away from Berlin. Bulgaria especi; 
considering the possibility of 
peace, and Turkey and Austri 
dering why Germany had not d 
land with her submarines ‘wi 
months,”’ as had been promised, 
tral Powers were ripe for re 
troubles, and it was the confid 
tion of some officials that the 
be able to make peace with 
democracy by next fall at the 
During our preparations for wa 
almost as much peace talk as 
No one in authority in Washi 
day minimizes the danger of th 
situation. The sudden switch in 
which were made at first to s 
House, when the right moment 
Europe on a peace mission, to 1 
dispatching of a war mission to 
cates how important Washing 
the decisions that the Allies 
make in Paris and London. 
disaster which was thought ni 
rouse the United States is to-day « 
insignificant compared to the Te 
vasion of Italy and the new rey 
Russia. Washington is now cons 
possible eventualities—from an inva 
Switzerland and France from the I 
Swiss border, to the possible danger 
Spain. : 
That is the situation which 
United States and the Allies. T 
disaster was greater than anyone 
but it did rouse Washington; a 
time this article is printed the sho 
havevibrated throughout the United} 
In wartime Washington is the An 
barometer and thermometer too, — 
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“No; you can’t get round it, 
Polly. ‘Women are that—av 
such things. But it ain’t all b 
she said. “It’s a good thing s 
think sometimes.” 

“Good? How?’ said I. “I dor 

“Tt makes them want to ke 
selves up, all the time, and thei 
Make them look good and act 
keep up appearances, and get in W 
people, always—more educated. 
goes a long ways sometimes. NV 
mind. They’re kind of careless 
things. And somebody’s got to do 
body’s got to keep up. It doe 
soe taken altogether. And it’s a 
jo eter) ‘ 

“T don’t see it,” Isaid. “‘That’ss 
ing it pretty far.” ‘ 1 

“It’s right, though,” said P. 
better a lot of times. It has mo 
on other women—what the wome 
think—than all the police f 
country; that’smy opinion.” 

““What a queer old girl you are, 
said, patting her. 

“Tt’s true, allthesame,’’sheto 
that’s one main trouble now 
She won’t pay any attention t 
what they say, what they think. 
right ahead and does what she p! 

“No,” said I. “She doesn’t gi 
foranybody; sheneverdid.”  _| 

‘Perfectly lawless,’ said Polly. | 
can’t blame them. She’s got star 
she won’t stop; and the more t! 
more she’ll defy them. But you ¢2 
them, either, their talking abou 

“‘T suppose not,’’ I said. “Sh 
a whole lot,’”’ I went along, af 
“in the last few months. The str. 
telling on her.” 

“Tt is,”’ said Polly. a 

“T don’t think I ever saw an) 
change so much in such a little time 

“T have,”’ said Polly. - | 

ee Who? ” 

“ec You ! ” 

“Don’t start that again,” I 
then I rolled over and went to slet 
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HE greatest good you 
i can possibly get out of 
the National Automobile 
Show at New York next 
week, is-a clear under- 
standing of the ew meas- 
ure of comfort embodied in 
the new Hupmobile. 


The new Hupmobile— 
7; he Comfort Car—has ac- 
tually given the word 
comfort a meaning and a 
significance it has never 
had Bedtire. 
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Tire Conservation 
Conserve your tires—not by laying your car up—but by 
giving your car United States Tires. _ _ 
eg + ee + 


Tire conservation doesn’t require you to use your car less. 


Doing that would reduce the value of your car to the com- __ AR 


munity and to the nation. 


But tire conservation does require riding on tires that have [N 


the endurance to last, and last, and keep on lasting, 
—to the point where mileage-cost is down to an irreducible __ 

minimum. 
That is why we say—make yourself and your car a present 

of United States Tires, i. 
—the tires that have earned the reputation as the low-— 

mileage-cost tires. : 


% +f of * * 


The continued, steady, persistent sales increases of United 


States Tires, : _ _ 
—both tires for passenger cars and for commercial vehicles, 


prove that motorists and truck owners find that United States _ Gy 


Tires live up to their reputation. 


Motorcycles, 
‘Usco’ and Bicycles and 


‘Plain’ Are Goo d Ti res _. Aéroplanes 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have all the Ster- 
ling Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme. 
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The ‘Five’'— U H : ‘ Also tires for. i 
oyal Co n | e a es ] re S Motor Trucks, KE 
| SAV 


‘R rd’, 
‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 
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started to take a taxi, recoiled, and 
ended to the Subway. While shooting 

wn I surreptitiously examined Miss 
terson’s schedule: 


MD. . . . $39,300.55 1915 . 
—. 40,834.77 1916... . 43,871.16 
40,992.80 1917 (9 mos.) 39,656.10 


| These totals were neatly itemized under 
rious general headings—such as Rent, 
‘Supplies, Motor, Mrs. Stanton, 


. . . $41,245.01 


er ants, Travel, Charity, Miss Margery, 
Repairs, Furnishings, Medical, Light and 


tance! How on earth could I have spent 
ty such sum on myself? Mentally I re- 
riewed my disbursements of the preceding 
rear. Yes; I had joined the Riding Club at 
mn expense, including the initiation fee, of 
$450, and I had ordered my usual number 
f overcoats and suits at an average of $90 
ach. My club dues had come to $670 and 
‘club bills to $443.20. There were also 
dry items camouflaged on my stubs 
mder the mystic symbol of Pk, which stood 
poker losses. The amount of these shall 
*emain undisclosed for the sake of posterity. 
‘Jn the whole, the $3714.27 was pretty well 
olained. 
wy found my wife lunching in the sunlit 
ate suite at the Chatwold she had en- 
d to tide us over temporarily until she 
sould secure her staff of servants. 
| “Sit down,” she said. “The waiter will 
e back presently. What will you have— 
oulet en Casserole or Salmis of Long 
d Duckling? The Salade Russe is de- 
is 


“Tl have a roast-beef sandwich and a 
ip of coffee,”’ I answered shortly. ‘Look 
here, Helen: just make the most of that 
Poulet en Casserole. I hate to break it to 
you—but this is no place for us!” 
| “Why, John!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What is 
the matter? Have we lost money?” 
“Don’t you know that we are at war?” 
' “Of course! What are you going to do— 
buy Liberty Bonds?”’ 
T laughed a hollow laugh. 
| “No! We’re busted—that is, we’re fif- 
teen thousand dollars a year poorer than 
i we left New York; and that comes 
tty close to busting us—living as we 
She looked at me wearily. She seemed 
tired. I had expected some sort of 
tburst, but nothing of the sort occurred. 
“How much have we got left?’ she in- 
Quired vaguely after a pause. 
“Oh, something over twenty-five thou- 
nd dollars a year,’ I answered. 
I confess I had looked forward to this 
disclosure with apprehension verging on 
anic. I was still exactly as much in love 
vith Helen as the day she had become my 
we were perhaps the happiest mar- 
d couple I knew. The only thing that 
came between us, that in any way 
racted from our complete sympathy, 
that sometimes I felt that she ex- 
snded her intellect upon objects unworthy 
f her. These objects were chiefly con- 
ned with the material comfort of her 
stence—the polish on the machinery of 


life. 
[t seemed to me that the polish had taken 
m for her a greater importance than the 
wchinery. She was preoccupied with ap- 
“pearances. Everything in the house always 
‘had to look exactly as if it werenew. There 
re always painters and upholsterers 
out, and my bills for repairs never were 
‘Tess than one thousand dollars a year. Our 
| house was a pattern of luxury and taste. 
servants were models of dexterity and 
itness. Our cooks were inevitably mis- 
esses of the culinary art. Everything ran 
if on ball bearings, without a sound, 
hout a hitch. Seven people could have 
breakfasts in bed without causing the 
htest disarrangement in our ménage. 
friends said Helen was a wonderful 
ekeeper. I thought she was just a 
nderful little spender. 
Jur automobile was exquisite. René al- 
looked as if he had just stepped out of 
Show case, and the motor was done over 
ery year. Helen didn’t seem to have any 
ne for the things she and I had regarded 
Important when we were engaged. At 
mes I regarded her as ease-loving — tri- 
‘ting, superficial. 
__, see now that I was wrong—at least to 
e extent of thinking that it was Helen’s 
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real character to be like that. It was rather 
that she had simply let herself go with the 
current and taken nonessentials seriously 
because the rest of her friends did so. Her 
trouble was not individual; it was endemic. 
And it was allied to ophthalmia. So I had 
anticipated tears, if not a scene, when she 
should learn our situation. She looked a 
little worried, it is true; but she did not 
protest. 

“T suppose it will mean giving up the 
motor—and our house?”’ 

I nodded. 

“It does seem too bad to have to lose 
René,’”’ she murmured. “And the car ran 
too beautifully this morning!’’ she added 
wistfully. ‘‘However, I should think any- 
body ought to be able to get along on 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year in war- 
time. I want to live as well as I can, but 
I don’t want to live any better. If that’s 
all we’ve got we’ll have to manage. I’m 
sorry for Margery, though.” 

I had been thinking of Margery myself. 
She was in every way a charming girl, and 
her mother had for years looked forward to 
bringing her out in society with the cus- 
tomary New York display. Poor Margery! 
There would be mighty little chance for 
magnificence on our reduced income. 

At that precise moment, however, I was 
not thinking of Margery, but of my sup- 
posedly ease-loving wife. In place of the 
expected indignant outburst, she sat there 
quite calmly, agreeing without a moment’s 
hesitation to readjust her entire scale of 
life. Poor dear! I thought. She didn’t 
know what it was going to involve. What 
real sacrifices she would be called upon to 
make, habituated as she was to luxury! 
But, whether she knew or not, she was a 
brave woman and J admired her as I never 
had before. 

“Darling!” I exclaimed, putting my arm 
about her, for the waiter had not returned. 
“You’re a real little brick—the real stuff! 
I didn’t care for myself—only for you.” 

She suddenly threw her arms about my 
neck and burst into tears. 

“Oh, John!”’ she sobbed. ‘“‘I don’t care 
how I live. We started on nothing and we 
never have been happier than we were in 
our first little flat; but—I didn’t tell you 
before—I didn’t want to until you’d had 
your lunch!—but Oh, John, I’m 
frightened to death about Jack!” 

“Why?” I choked, startled at her tone. 
“What about Jack?” 

She picked up a newspaper that was 
lying beside her and pointed to an item on 
the back sheet; then turned away her head. 

“Gallant th to sail for France next 
week,’ I read through blurred eyes. ‘‘So 
rapid has been the improvement in the 
condition and training of the th Regi- 
ment, stationed at Fort that it is now 
authoritatively announced that it will break 
camp within a few days and sail within the 
week for the other side, where the men will 
receive instruction in the field from spe- 
cially detailed French army officers in the 
use of trench bombs, raiding, etc. 

““Among the sons of well-known New 
Yorkers upon the staff are Lieutenant 
Ogden: Baker, son of Maxwell Baker, of 
Park Avenue; Lieutenant John Stanton, 
Junior ——” 

For a moment the motes in the sunlight 
swam in dizzying circles and I grasped the 
table to steady myself. Jack! Jack going? 

“Oh, Helen!”’ I cried, wholly unnerved. 
“He can’t go! He’s too young. My God, 
it never occurred tome! Why, he’s only a 
boy! Ill go to Washington—see Wilson. 
It would be a crime! J ——” 

I sank down at the table and put my 
face in my hands. Then I heard my wife’s 
voice saying: 

“John dear, it’s all right—it’s simply 
splendid! Of course it’s a surprise; but 
you—you wouldn’t have it otherwise! It’s 
where he ought to be! We should be the 
proudest people in New York. Our boy is 
going among the very first to fight to make 
the world safe for democracy, for Christian 
ideals; so that there never can be such 
an awful, awful war again; and—and— 
and Oh, John! John! I can’t bear 
yf ee ‘ 

And she threw herself down beside me 
and held me tight. We sat there clinging 
to each other for some time. Then Helen 
raised her head and wiped her eyes. 

“‘ Jack dear,”’ she said, ‘‘let’s go up to the 
house. I’ll leave word for Margery at the 
office. I can’t think in this place. I want 
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to have my own things round me—my own 
books and pictures and furniture—not all 
this gilt and plush! I don’t feel as if I were 
all here—at this hotel. I’m sure we can 
talk things over better there than in this 
horrible place!” 

I paid my bill to the dapper young 
gentleman at the hotel office, who seemed 
rather surprised at our sudden change of 
plans and who “trusted that everything 
had been satisfactory’’; stated that I would 
send for my baggage that evening, helped 
Helen into a taxi, and started for Seventy- 
second Street. It was a lovely afternoon, 
sunlight everywhere, children playing with 
their nurses in Park Avenue, the streets 
clean and quiet; nothing seemed changed 
since we had goneaway. As we turned into 
our own block Helen leaned out of the 
window of the taxi and looked up at the 
house. 

“How nice!”” she exclaimed. ‘‘Some- 
one has hung out a big American flag! It 
must have been Henry!”’ 

Sure enough, there over our white Colo- 
nial doorway, the pole suspended from the 
iron grill of the library windows, curling 
and uncurling in the soft afternoon breeze, 
floated the Stars and Stripes. 

“Splendid!” I answered. “It was bully 
of your brother to do that.” 

Then my eye caught another and smaller 
flag beneath—a red flag bearing an oblong 
field of white upon which was a single star 
of blue. 

“Hello!”’ I cried. “What do you sup- 
pose that is? Do you see that other flag, 
Helen?”’ 

“Why, yes!’ she answered curiously. “I 
wonder what it can mean!”’ 

The decrepit taxi driver touched his hat. 

“Pardon me, ma’m,” he said. ‘That 
blue star means that someone from this 
house has gone to the Front. God bless 
him, whoever he is!” 

We looked at each other in silence. 

“God bless him,’’ I repeated, though my 
lips quivered, ‘‘ whoever he is!’ 

How familiar, yet how strange, seemed 
the silent interior of our house, with its 
shrouded furniture, its shadowy corners, 
its drawn curtains. For the first time I 
realized what it meant to me—to Helen— 
to all of us. There was the room where 
Margery had been born. There was Jack’s 
half workshop, half stateroom, with that 
yellow Teddy-bear he had never quite 
brought himself to relinquish sitting astride 
the football he had forced across the St. 
Mark’s goal line for a victory for Groton. 

I closed the door quickly lest Helen 
should see it. Yet I felt that it was best 
that we should give up our home; best to 
surrender it to the unsympathetic hands of 
strangers than not to do our bit in teaching 
the rest of the nation the lesson of economy. 
At any price—however seemingly extrava- 
gant—a hotel would be cheaper than house- 
keeping. 

“Well,” I said finally when, after our 
inspection, we had gone downstairs into the 
library and thrown open the windows to 
the afternoon sun, “‘it’s tough, but we’ll 
have to give it up!”’ 

“Tsn’t there anything else we could do 
first?’’? asked my wife. ‘‘I would do almost 
anything rather than lose my home!’’ 

“The only way to really save any sub- 
stantial sum of money is to make a radical 
change in our mode of life,’ I answered. 
“You would find it almost impossible to 
give up living here as you have always 
lived. Let’s do the thing right and start 
differently.” 

Helen made no further protest, except to 
give a little sigh as she glanced at the por- 
traits of my father and mother, which hung 
on either side of the fireplace. 

“All right, dear,’ she agreed. 
must, that is all there is to it.’”’ 

There was, however, one factor in the 
situation upon which it appeared that we 
had not sufficiently reckoned. It had never 
occurred to me that we should have any 
difficulty about leasing our house if we 
cared to do so; but a brief colloquy over 
the telephone with our real-estate agent 
was enough to satisfy me that it would be 
practically impossible for us to find a tenant 
who would be willing to pay enough rent to 
enable us either to take an apartment or go 
toa hotel and effect any realsaving. Prac- 
tically every house in New York was for 
rent, he said; in fact, there were five other 
houses in our own block on the market. 


(Concluded on Page 32) 
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Straight 
| Bones 
| That Grew 
Straight in 
Educator 


Can Your Feet Pass 
A Military 


Examination? 
ODAY, top-notch phys- 


ical condition is a patri- 
otic duty. Why do you, then, 
continue to wear pointed, 
bone-bending shoes, that cause 
corns, bunions, callouses, flat 
feet, ingrown nails, etc.? 

Get into roomy, comfortable 
Educators at once. They will help 
you “do your bit.”’ Not by “train- 
ing” your feet, but by giving them 
a chance to become strong and 
sturdy, as Nature intended them. 
Educators are made 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 
to “‘let the feet grow as they should.” 

When buying, be sure to look for 
Epucator branded on the sole. 
There can be no protection stronger 
than this trademark, for it means that 
behind every part of the shoe stands 
a responsible manufacturer. 


‘*Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 
is an interesting booklet that we'll 


mail you free. Foot facts you never 
knew before. Write for it today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of the famous All-America Shoe 
for Men, “‘The Shoe That’s Standardized” 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Not every 
broad-toed 
shoe is an 
Educator. 
Be sure 
this Mark 
is on the 
sole. 


Educator 
for Men. 
A similar 
style for 
boys and 
children. 


* 
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it plant of The Republic Rubber Corpora- 
ingstown is supplemented, now, by another 
gy at Canton, Ohio. 


1 for this great growth is not hard to find. 


tst, to the simple fact that Republic Tires 
) ger. 
9 the recognition of that fact by the 
}people. 


( the expansion of Republic facilities as ac- 
nent of our debt of gratitude to the nation. 


r im of the Republic 


‘ires have always “stood well.” 


id higher now than ever before. 


year has witnessed the springing up of a 
vhich has penetrated to the farthest cor- 
mcountry. — 


j0 pledge ourselves that these new factory 
vill be dedicated to the continuance of the 

+ already eiven to Republic Tires and the 
rocess. 


lic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 


sium Process Tires Republic Fire Hose 

Kline Red Inner Tubes Republic Steam Packing 

t Inner Tubes Republic Sheet Packing 

Uk Tires | Republic Radiator Hose 

a smussion Belting Republic Garden Hose 

veyor Belting Republic Molded Rubber Goods }j 
m Hose And acomplete line of Republic f 


srake Hose Mechanical Rubber Goods 
e 


ig by the Republic is worthy of the Republic quality trade mark yy 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


G 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn orcallus loosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


“Saving Money 
e ° ° 99 
is Saving Lives 


This is the slogan the 
U. S. Government has 
adopted in its campaign 
to encourage thrift. It 
then goes on to suggest 
that the money to be 
saved may easily be earned 
by “selling magazines.” 


OUR PLAN 


will enable you to earn— 
and save—$5.00 a week 
in your spare time. And 
by thus earning—and 
saving — you are helping 
to win the war. For 
details of this unusual 
money-making oppor- 
tunity, write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
216 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASK FOR and GET 


Horlick’s 


The Original 


Malted Milk 


Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘*Needed Inventions’’ and 
‘*How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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(Concluded from Page 29) 

Everybody had gone to Washington, or 
was going to spend the winter in the coun- 
try; he mentioned several of our friends. 
People were cutting down on every hand. 
We might get a tenant at about half what 
our house might normally be expected to 
bring; but otherwise he could not give us 
much encouragement. The renting market 
had started out well; but lately there had 
been a bad slump. It was obvious that, 
unless we practically gave our house away, 
we should have either to close it up or live 
in it ourselves. 

We considered the former course first. 
By going to a hotel we should save light, 
heat, repairs, various maintenance charges, 
and servants’ wages. We should also not 
have to run our kitchen. We had pre- 
viously kept ten servants. It would be 
much cheaper for the three of us and our 
maid to board at a hotel—say the Chat- 
wold. 

I telephoned to my dapper young friend 
there and inquired what apartments were 
still available for the winter. He replied 
that there was one four-room suite left— 
but only one—which for a term of six 
months he would let me—‘“‘me’’—have for 
nine hundred and seventy-five dollars a 
month, a substantial concession from ruling 
rates! I thanked him and hung up. We 
figured out that, on the basis of the data in 
hand, it would cost the three of us—with 
Helen’s maid—on a conservative estimate, 
not a cent less than fifteen hundred dollars 
a month to live at the Highbilt. For eight 
months that would amount to twelve thou- 
sand dollars—practically as much as it 
would cost us to run our house. 

We telephoned to many of the other 
hotels; but the best we could do was four 
hundred and fifty dollars a month, with an 
estimated dining-room charge of at least 
four hundred and fifty dollars more. This 
last was in an excellent hotel on a side 
street, but where we knew the rooms were 
small, rather dark, and distinctly unattrac- 
tive. Nevertheless, to go there for the win- 
ter, even if we sacrificed our home, would 
be to effect a substantial saving. To me it 
seemed the most sensible thing to do, and I 
said so. But Helen answered: 

“Jack, I don’t want to go toa hotel. I 
want the quiet and order and privacy of 
my own home. I want my own family life. 
We’ve lived here twenty years, and this 
house—our things—are all part of us. It’s 
the physical center of our lives—whatever 
they are. I don’t want Margery in a hotel; 
it’s far better for her to stay here, where 
she can receive her friends quietly, instead 
of giving them tea in front of a string band.” 

“T agree with you,” I replied patiently. 
‘‘Of course I’d rather live here. But what 
are we going to do if we can’t afford it?” 

Then it was that Helen showed the rare 
and penetrating quality of mind which had 
compelled my admiration so often in her 
earlier years and which latterly had seemed 
to be dormant. 

“‘Jack,’’ she retorted eagerly, “do you 
know what you areurgingmetodo? Youare 
proposing that we should run away—try 
to escape from our responsibilities, from 
the duty to economize which the war.has 
forced upon us. I know it’s all on my 
account. You think I’m aslave to comfort. 
Well, perhaps I have been. Maybe the war 
will liberate a lot of people. We have sud- 
denly lost over a third of our income; but, 
even so, our income is about four times 
what my father and mother lived on right 
herein New York. I’ve always known that 
we—that everybody—spent too much 
money; but it’s human nature to want to 
live the way one’s friends live. : 

““Now we can’t any longer. We've got 
to live on what we’ve got. If we’re obliged 
to save fifteen thousand dollars, let’s save 
it—not rush off to a hotel, to even greater 
extravagance. There’s no calamity—no sor- 
row—no sickness that doesn’t bring some 
good with it. If we ought to change our 
mode of life, let’s change it—and be glad of 
the chance. If I run off to a hotel, where 
all I shall have to do, if I want anything, is 
to press a button; if I make you give up 
your home for the sake of my own con- 
venience; if I turn coward when all the 
world is full of courage—why, Jack, I 
couldn’t look at myself in the glass!”’ 

I don’t think I ever loved Helen more 
than at that moment; and if she had real- 
ized what her words meant to me she would 
have been repaid a thousand times for any 
sacrifice she might be called upon to make. 
For several years I had felt uneasy at the 
monetary cost of an existence that not only 
left us nothing to spend upon many things 
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I should greatly have enjoyed—European 
travel, for instance—but rendered our con- 
tributions to charity negligible. 

I had really been poor on forty thousand 
dollars a year, frequently denying myself 
things that men with half my income re- 
garded as matters of course. Taxicabs, for 
instance. My New England training had 
never enabled me to expend on the mere 
maintenance of our household the huge 
sum it required with any degree of com- 
placence, for I knew in my heart that we 
were making an end of what should have 
been the means to anend. Our sole object 
in life had come to be ease of living. And, 
even so, though we had made a science of 
luxury we had not achieved our purpose. 

The machinery of existence had been 
more important than existence itself. The 
servants had outnumbered the family three 
toone. Employed toreduce responsibility — 
that was why we had so many maids, 
chambermaids, parlor maids, kitchen maids 
and laundresses— the irony of the situa- 
tion lay in the fact that, instead of eliminat- 
ing responsibility, all these people only 
added to it. The more “‘help”’ we had to 
work for us, the less help they were and the 
greater the effort required to superintend 
their inactivities. Instead of paying serv- 
ants in order to keep house, we kept house 
in order to pay servants to live with us. 

Moreover, houses, horses, yachts, mo- 
tors—all demanded constant attention; 
but unfortunately it was an attention that 
required no physical exertion. We had 
ceased absolutely to do anything for 
ourselves. Our wives grew fat from their 
everlasting motoring. We—the supposed 
workers—were borne to and from busi- 
ness—miles—in luxurious limousines. Even 
when we went out to play golf, we were 
carried. Even in our own homes we went up 
and down stairs in elevators. 

None of us ever put foot in a street car or 
the Subway. If we went to dinner in the 
next block we sent for René and the auto- 
mobile. We were soft—perhaps even worse! 
I knew it; and now—thank heaven!—I 
knew that Helen knew it. Yet we never 
should have thought of changing if it had 
not been for the war. Should we change? 
Could we change? Wouldn’t the sacrifice 
be too great? Fifteen thousand dollars! 

“You're all right, Helen!’’ I exclaimed, 
shoving the cigar box to one side and light- 
ing a pipe. ‘“Let’s see if we can do it!” 

I pulled Miss Peterson’s expense sheet 
from my pocket and sat down beside her. 

“Do it? Of course we can do it! Why, 
Jack, imagine not being able to get along 
on twenty-five thousand dollars a year!”’ 

She took the sheet from my hand and 
began going over it, item by item. Nat- 


urally we could not do anything about our . 


real-estate and water taxes, life and fire 
insurance premiums. These we passed by. 
But we had always taken a house on Long 
Island for the summer at an approximate 
rental of from twenty-five hundred tothirty- 
five hundred dollars; and this we decided 
we could cut to fifteen hundred—or stay in 
town. My own expenses I unhesitatingly 
cut to twelve hundred dollars, and Helen 
surprised me by saying that she could do 
quite beautifully on two thousand dollars. 
“Why should I want any new clothes this 
winter?’’ she asked. 

Margery would have to get along on one 
thousand dollars, instead of her accustomed 
two thousand. Jack—lI tried to dodge his 
name, but Helen insisted on jerking me 
bravely back—Jack would cost us prac- 
tically nothing. We decided to cut out the 
motor for the seven months in the city—a 
saving of at least two thousand dollars; to 
sell our opera tickets—two hundred and 
seventy-six dollars; to buy no new furnish- 
ings for the house, keep no menservants, 
reduce the number of maids, and put the 
kitchen on a war basis. 

For what it is worth, here is how we 
proposed to save on ten items our fifteen 
thousand seven hundred dollars: 


ACTUAL 
AVERAGE A PROPOSED ESTI- 
YEAR FOR ALLOWANCE MATED 
PAST FIVE FOR 1918 SAVING 
YEARS 


John Stanton—personal . $2,000 $1,200 $800 
Helen Stanton—personal . 3,500 2,000 1,500 
Margery Stanton . . . .- 2,000 1,000 1,000 
John Stanton, Junior. . ..2,000 =... 2,000 
Summer cottage ... . 3,000 1,500 ~~ 1,500 
Opera, theater, andsoon. 500 100 400 
Dervaltet se 2 yiGmmee 5,200 3,500 1,700 
Supplies. =. waren 8,500 4,250 4,250 
Automobilee ie cee aes 4300 2,300 2,000 
Short trips, and so on BOO nw Mess 500 

Total'saving 2 oa ene $15,650 


December 29, }) 


After all, what did giving up the 
for the winter really,mean to me? ye 
cost me not a cent less than twelve dol’ 
aday; or my vacuous-faced English 
and footmen—why were they not in 
ders?—or the few clubs on Fifth Aver 
whose portals I rarely entered; or my; 
at the Opera—heretofore usually o 
by indigent female relatives; or th 
rate cuisine we had previously been 
customed to maintain chiefly for — 
gastronomical entertainment of the — 
voracious men and maid servants who ]| 
hitherto made our house their home, tl! 
restaurant and their club? 

In reality, nothing at all. I shoal 
even be inconvenienced by any of th 
reductions. In point of fact, I could « 
render, with entire equanimity, the ide; 
having a cottage at the seaside, since 11 
infinitely more contented in my own ho} 
and commuting tired me to eet. 
was not an item on our revised budget 
needed to be a penny larger for our e 
comfort. And yet we should save 
thousand dollars a year and be livin 
within my income—wat taxes included 


‘) b 

It set me thinking. I dare say ‘ 
Helen thinking too. What did our preyi| 
expenditure of that fifteen thousand dl 
represent? Our dependence on a cony, 
tional luxury that was really not luxury! 
all, but an impediment to freedom! Ity 
the price we had paid simply to live like | 
friends; to be thought well off and suec 
ful. Yet we were ill off. We had ceasec| 
know the verve that comes only from ¢| 
stant physical activity; we had lost spr 
bodily and mentally; our moral and ph; 
cal attack; our ability to handle ow 
in a word, our efficiency. We had lost 
mastery of our own souls at a cost of fift 
thousand dollars a year. - 

Along with this I enjoyed the some 
less meritorious reflection that if I could: 
along on fifteen thousand dollars less w) 
my earning capacity was entirely oa 0 
should achieve wealth when that inex) 
should be restored. Should I ever agair) 
satisfied to pay fifteen thousand ay 
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year just to oil/the machinery of 
istence? Why, what could I not d 
myself and for others with such a sun) 
money? Was I, in fact, giving up 
thing? To this extent the war had 
a blessing instead of a burden. I wa 
ing no real sacrifice. 

Through the smoke wreaths rising 
my pipe my eye caught in the wind 
gentle swaying of the red flag withi 
blue star. I turned to find that Helen 
gazing at it also. <q 

‘Jack,’ she said slowly, ey 
thinking that, after all, we’re not go 
do enough. We’ve only been plannin 
to:live on our income. I read to-day tt 
there was danger the Liberty Loan mil 
not be fully subscribed. Think wha! 
would mean if we sent hundreds of tl) 
sands of our young men over to fight | 
didn’t give them the proper back 
would be terrible! We ought to su 
to the loan, whether we have the m 
not; no matter whether we see our wa 
to do it or not. Everybody ought 
every cent and lend it to the Gover 
Don’t you think we ought to subscrik 
at least twenty thousand dollars?” _ 

“Tf you tried to save twenty thous} 
dollars more,” I retorted, ‘‘you would 
to go and live in a boarding house on ¢ 
street! I don’t suppose we have t 
though. We can sell some secur 
lend Uncle Sam the money. We'll 
take quite a loss.” 

“T don’t mind!”’ she answered. “ 
is really a sacrifice that doesn’t hur 

“Next to wearing a uniform, I gu 
proudest badge of honor any of us ca 
is going to be a shabby suit of cloth 
agreed. 

We sat there without saying 
more until the room fell into sha 
the street lamp across the way was 
I was just going to suggest that we 
to dinner somewhere when the fro 
rang sharply. ; 

Thinking it might be a telegram 
downstairs and opened the door. O 
stood a tall figure in khaki. M 
boys did not dress like that—did the} 
Then I felt myself being hugged vi 
and heard Jack’s voice shouting: 

“Hello, dad! It’s ripping to hay 
back again! How’s mother? And | 
great that the regiment sails we 
next!” 


Editor’s Note—This is the first in a series by 
Train. The second will appear in an early 
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MERICAN travelers have 
passed along, the 00d word of 
Firestone Tires, their mileage re- 
sources, their sure, easy riding, and 
above all, the honor of the name. 
And now every civilized country 
has its Firestone branch; every civ- 
ilized tongue has its native equiv- 
alent for the Firestone motto, 


m MOST MILES PER DOLLAR.” 


_ Just as Firestone Tires make travel 
easy and sure over the “magnificent 
distances” of America, so do they 
work equally well under tropical 
tests or over these snowy hills ot 
‘the land of the midnight sun. 


| Firestone Super-size Cord Tires 
provide added security for winter 
travel in the double-F tread, a 
| Besibn which from every angle 
. effectively resists skid. 


By 
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rf irestone Cord construction provides 
‘% 

also, the quick response, the long, 
| coast, the sure grip, all supported 
by the inbuilt strength for which 
irestone Tires are known the 
orld over. 


Your own dealer is supplied 
promptly and economically by the | 
| nearest branch. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
_, Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


FIRESTONE. AGENCY 
CHRISTIANIA 
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sSTO RAGI 
SBATTER} 


The Battery 
with a 


Backbone 


—offers greater 
battery value 


There are three great points which represent to you the utmost value in the sto; 
battery on your car. First—you wanta quick,snappy start when you call on your elec 
starting system— the Prest-O-Lite Battery is constructed to give greater “bep” and p 
at all times. Second—you want longer life—test after test has proved the supei 
staying ability of the Prest-O-Lite Battery. Third—you want intelligent, satish 
service to help you keep your battery in good condition— Prest-O- Lite Service aw 
you everywhere to insure the long life and continued satisfaction built into every Ai 
O-Lite Battery. When you need a new battery—remember these three reasons ¥ 
Prest-O-Lite offers greater value. : 


The ‘‘Soft” Plate 


Soft or porous plates insure quicker electro-chemical 
action with the result that the battery is capable of giving 
off a large volume of current at high rates. A “soft plate’’ 
battery responds with plenty of punch and power for quick 
starts, but the strenuous chemical action which accompanies 
the discharge is extremely wearing on these plates. “‘Soft 
plate’’ batteries invariably are short-lived. They give quick 
action and extra power but soon lose their vigor. 


The “‘Hard”’ Plate 


Hard plates are not so sensitive to the electro-chemical 
action which goes on inside the battery during charge and 
discharge. Consequently they are incapable of the large 


gives volume of current and high rates characteristic of “soft plate” 
lon A batteries, although the wearing action is slower and the 
litee battery is, therefore, longer-lived. But a “‘hard plate” 


battery lacks the snap and responsiveness for quick starting 
and good lighting—the very things that are most desired 
by the motorist. 


The Perfected 


Process Plate 


The 


Plate ~. Perfected Process Plates are developed and seasoned by 
with th \ a new and different process which produces a super-hard 
a | center or “ backbone”’ of gradually increasing porosity as the 


Backbone) | 


ives E vantages of the “‘soft’’ plate—large volume of current at high 


uick 


surface is reached. The surface porosity provides all the ad- 


rates, quick responsive power. The super-hard center pro- 


action vides all the advantages of the “hard” plate—strength and 
' fey lon If stability for long life. Thus, in one plate are combined the 
g 4 two most desired extremes in storage battery performance— 
} y a development found only in the Prest-O-Lite Battery. 


life 
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What Kind of Plates 
Are In Your Battery? 


The heart of the electric starting, lighting and 
ignition system on your car is the storage battery. 
The efficiency of any battery is measured by the 
efficiency of the positive and negative plates. 


Every step of the battery engineer in convert- 
ing the huge, unwieldy storage battery of the electric 
power plant into the compact, efficient automobile 
battery of today has centered around these plates. 


Years of research, test and proof—the construc- 
tion of great modern factories—and practically un- 
limited expenditures—stand back of the development 
of the Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery for your car. 


And chief among the features of this better 
battery is the Prest-O-Lite Perfected Process Plate. 


The accompanying diagrams show why Prest- 
O-Lite Plates insure you the two great battery value 
points—quick, sure action and stability necessary to 
longer life. 


Repeated tests—in laboratory and in actual 
service upon a half million cars—have proved its 
ability and durability. 


The third big value point, Service—Prest-O-Lite 
Service—is ready everywhere for you to prove to 
your own satisfaction. No matter what make of car 
you own or what battery you have—call at any 
Prest-O-Lite Service Station and let them test your 
battery, add distilled water or advise you as to its 
care. Service batteries are supplied by Prest-O-Lite 
Stations while your battery is being repaired or 
recharged, giving you continued use of your car. 


There is a Prest-O-Lite Battery of the correct 
size to fit your car. When you need a new bat- 
tery—remember the three great extra values of all 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


U. S. Main Office & Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian General Office & Factory, Toronto, Ont, 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 


Atlanta Davenport Memphis Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Denver Merritton, Ont. San Antonio 
Boston Des Moines Milwaukee San Francisco 
Buffalo Detroit Minneapolis erate i 
Chicago Indianapolis Montreal ee Paul. 
Cincinnati Jacksonville New York i etaee 
Cleveland f Kansas City Omaha Toronto 
Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia Winnipeg 


—and more than 800 specially appointed Prest-O-Lile 
Battery Service Stations in all parts of the country. 
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of the equipment from the United States 
comes in the form of a chassis, upon which 
a British body is erected. At the same time 
every automobile factory in the United 
Kingdom is working day and night on 
army motor output. All these vehicles and 
cars are assembled in what is called a 
vehicle pool. Just as soon as demands for 
trucks come by wire from France each ve- 
hicle is manned with a driver and an extra 
man from the training depot and sent on 
its way. 

These two men remain with their. truck 
until they—or the truck—are destroyed. 
Each driver is required to keep a log of his 
car. In it he must record the amount of 
fuel he uses, the number of tires and spare 
parts he requisitions—in short, the whole 
story of what his vehicle does. 

Every truck gets what is called a War 
Department number. The chassis also gets 
a number. These two numbers are per- 
manently attached to the car and provide 
the means of identifying it throughout the 
army records. The truck or car and its 
numbers become part of an endless system 
of observation and accounting which con- 
tinues until the vehicle goes into the scrap 
heap and is written off the books. Some of 
the lorries used by the first expeditionary 
force are still in service, and it is interesting 
to add that they include some well-known 
American makes. 

The vehicle is only one phase of the pro- 
duction end in England. Near London is 
an immense spare-part and tire depot—the 
largest in the world. Within its walls seven 
million parts are ‘‘turned over”’ every year, 
yet there is a record of each one. 

How does the production end know just 
what equipment to provide? I will now 
explain. 

Despite the immense scope and variety 
of the mechanical transport there is a defi- 
nite allotment for every branch of the serv- 
ice. A battery of six-inch howitzers, for 
example, is entitled to four four-wheel 
drives and fifteen trucks. It can have no 
more, no less. Eight of these trucks are 
used for ammunition, three for baggage, 
two for gun platforms, one for supplies and 
one for spare parts. Every one of these 
batteries is charged up with this mechanical 
equipment and must render an accounting. 

The same is true of the trucks of a 
divisional supply column, which hauls the 
food from railhead to refilling point in the 
field; and the ammunition parks which 
carry shells. Likewise every base and ad- 
vanced supply depot has its quota of trucks 
and must maintain it. If this number falls 
below standard it must be renewed at once. 


Swift Renewal 


Hence it is important for the Director 
of Transport to know what is technically 
called the supply situation every day. From 
every unit that uses motors of any kind he 
gets a report at G. H. Q. He therefore 
knows precisely what he has on hand, what 
destruction has been wrought, and what 
demands must be made upon reserves in 
France and upon the vehicle pools in Eng- 
land. 

Take the case of a big push, which 
usually plays havoe with mechanical trans- 
port. A heavy bombardment may destroy 
fifty trucks and forty four-wheel drives in a 
single day. A report of this loss is wired to 
the Director of Transport, who replaces the 
lost vehicles from the reserve park in the 
field. He immediately makes a demand on 
England for enough transport to fill up the 
gap in the park. The reserve-vehicle park 
bears the same relation to mechanical trans- 
port that the authorized reserve bears to 
food provision. It is the bulwark against 
disaster, an automatic insurance against 
delays and breakdowns. Throughout the 
whole organization of mechanical transport 
you find that supply and ordnance stores 
history repeats itself. Nothing is permitted 
to remain a loss. Swift renewal is the 
watchword up and down the line. 

We can now cross to France and see how 
the whole mechanical-transport machine 
works. At once you find it linked up with 
the supply and ordnance organization for 
which it fetches and carries; in other words 
it is part and parcel of the general supply 
geography of the whole war area. This 
means that the base mechanical-transport 
depot on the Northern Line of Communica- 
tion is located in the chief supply port 
of that line and serves the armies in the 
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area, while the southern base mechanical- 
transport depot adjoins the base supply 
depot of the Southern Line and serves the 
British armies located in.its zone. The or- 
ganization of both base mechanical depots 
is practically the same, but each has its 
distinctive elements of interest. Therefore 
we will visit both. 

The base mechanical-transport depot for 
the Northern Line is of particular concern 
to the United States because it supplies all 
the American cars used by the British 
armies. Go into its huge countingroom—it 
looks precisely like the office of a great fac- 
tory with its clicking typewriters, card 
indexes, ledger accounts, adding machines 
and other aids to business—and you will 
see on the diagrams that hang on the wall 
the familiar names that have made Amer- 
ican motor history and that are now geared 
up to the world automobile machine. It 
makes the Yankee visitor feel that he is 
back home. 

Typical of the completeness of this 
transport organization is a large blueprint 
which outlines the duties of everyone in the 
many sections. If a supply clerk is re- 
quired to make out triplicates of every 
demand for a spare part that comes in it is 
indicated here. Everybody knows what is 
expected of him. 


Supplying Spare Parts 


At one of these bases you get a touch of 
the real human interest of the war. You 
see a crack motor designer who earns $15,- 
000 a year in England making blueprints, 
for asubaltern’s pay. You find an automo- 
bile production engineer who sets his own 
fees in peacetimes speeding up the supply 
output, content with the wage of a captain. 
Here as elsewhere in the Army Service 
Corps expert brain, as well as brawn, is 
enlisted on the army job. 

A base mechanical-supply depot in its 
work plays many parts. It receives all the 
reénforcements—drivers and mechanics— 
for the field; it checks all the new vehicles 
that arrive from England; it has a school of 
instruction which gives the final intensive 
training to slightly deficient chauffeurs, and 
it is the clearing house for all obsolete or 
wrecked-beyond-repair vehicles. 

But the greatest of its functions is the 
issuanice of all spare parts and tires. Now 
we come to the really difficult and compli- 
cated problem of all mechanical transport— 
the one that is at once its bane and its 
salvation, and the one, I might add, which 
points the greatest of all constructive mor- 
als for the infant transport organization of 
the American Army now in the making. 

If you know anything about automobiles 
you know that any motor vehicle, whether 
it is limousine, touring car or truck, is the 
sum of a great many so-called parts. In the 
case of one.of the best-known American 
motor trucks used in France there are 
exactly 1140 parts. These parts may be as 
small as a nut or as large as an axle. Nearly 
every model of car or truck has its own par- 
ticular set of parts, or spares as they are 
known. It follows therefore that very few 
of these parts are interchangeable. You 
cannot renew X car with the spares of Y 
car. If you are dealing with the renewal 
and upkeep of a great many different makes 
you must provide a separate supply of 
spares for each make of car and also for 
every type of that make. 

Now if the British Army used only a few 
makes of cars and a few different types of 
these makes the renewal of spares would be 
a very simple business. But this, unfor- 
tunately, is not the case. England went 
to war almost overnight. As you already 
know, she had paid very little attention to 
the organization of her mechanical trans- 
port. There was no standardization; in 
fact no vehicles to standardize. The com- 
paratively small group of cars comman- 
deered for the first expeditionary force 
represented nearly a dozen different manu- 
facturers, each one with his own particular 
set of spare parts. 

War does not wait. The army had to 
have hundreds of trucks at once. They 
were gathered in from every possible 
source. America was scoured for them, 
with the result that before six months had 
passed there were more than fifty different 
makes of car trucks and cars in France, and 
in many instances half a dozen or more 
types of each make. In the case of one 
British truck extensively used in the army 
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THE MIRACLE OF MECHANICAL TRANSPORT 


(Continued from Page 17) 


there are exactly sixty-seven types, which 
call for more than four thousand different 
parts. 

Since the organization of one base 
mechanical-transport depot and up to the 
end of July, 1917, 210,000 items had been 
demanded by units in the field alone. This 
does not mean the quantity of parts but the 
number of items. If a unit demands six 
pistons for a lorry and four connecting rods 
for a touring car the number of items re- 
corded is not ten but two. The number of 
articles involved therefore runs into the 
millions. 

The colossal task of transport renewal is 
now apparent. I could give you no better 
idea of the immense scope of this work than 
to say that at the base mechanical-trans- 
port supply depot of the Northern Line the 
number of’ different noninterchangeable 
parts that must be carried in stock is 
exactly 32,000, and that the total stock 
comprising these parts includes 1,700,000 
articles. In one year this depot supplied 
2,500,000 spares. And this merely repre- 
sents the spare demands of one depot. 
Altogether the supply depots in France are 
required to keep on hand during the course 
of a year not less than 70,000 different non- 
interchangeable spares and in some cases a 
great number of each item. 

When you consider that there must be 
a separate bin for each kind of spare and a 
complete record for each part issued, that 
in a single day demands often come in from 
the field for two or three hundred items, 
that every one of these mechanical fixtures 
must be kept constantly renewed—you 
get some conception of the intricacies and 
the hardships that attend adequate and 
continuous supply. Yet in the face of all 
these handicaps no truck or car has ever 
been required to wait more than twenty- 
four hours for its spares. It isa tremendous 
tribute to the efficiency of the whole supply 
organization. 

Right here you get the significance of the 
lesson for America. By adopting a few 
standard trucks or cars with interchange- 
able parts at the very outset of its war 
operation the United States Government 
can save itself infinite time, trouble and 
expense in its mechanical transport. The 
same thing is true of aéroplane engines. 
Standardization, middle name of American 
business, would work wonders in every 
branch of the army that has to deal with a 
gasoline engine. 

The procedure of motor-part renewal is 
very simple. The units in the field make 
their demands through the advanced 
mechanical-transport depot. If the part is 
not available from stock there it is secured 
from the base. The advanced depot, how- 
ever, only renews the cars in the actual 
zones of the armies. The damaged cars 
that come to the so-called heavy-repair 
shops and the cars used in all the base and 
advanced supply depots are supplied from 
the base mechanical-transport depots. 


An Infinity of Detail 


In view of the immense number and 
variety of parts every precaution is taken 
to insure accuracy in the original demand. 
Every mechanical-transport officer in the 
field is required to pass an examination ina 
book called The Demand for Spare Parts. 
This is the bible of M.T. renewal. It con- 
tains a simple description of every part 
used, its purpose and how it is ordered. 
Specimen demand sheets are printed. It is 
as near fool-and-mistake-proof as possible. 
If the officer is ordering a rear axle he is 
required to give the War Department num- 
ber of the car and also the chassis number. 
These numbers are in the mechanical- 
transport census, which is in the library of 
every base and advanced mechanical- 
transport depot. If the demand is in any 
way obscure the census is consulted, the 
exact car is located and the proper axle 
furnished. In this illustration I have used 
a very large part, but the same process 
would apply to the smallest item. Every 
spare and accessory has a number and it is 
ordered by that number. 

In order to reduce the possibility of error 
in spare supply to a minimum and to en- 
able the demands for parts from the units in 
the field to be dealt with promptly by non- 
technical and perhaps eventually by female 
labor—women are succeeding soldiers 
wherever possible in all supply and trans- 
port depots in order to release fighting 


men—it has been found necessary to, 
staff of technically trained men to ger} 
every demand, to verify its accura 
to insure that the parts shipped are st 
for the vehicle for which they are int 
The men who do this work ares 
scrutineers. After deciding that th} 
demanded can be legitimately supp)} 
scrutineer marks its catalogue nur 
the demand in red ink, which loeat) 
once in the ledger or stock account| 
depot and enables the correct issu, 
made in thestore. This is merely in; 
against the possibility of mista: 
numbers. 
In order to assist the scrutineer} 
work, makers’ catalogues of spari 
were formerly used, but these wer, 
to be so inaccurate that what is clk 
vocabulary has been compiled bj} 
depot for its use. This vocabulary i 
the many distinct contributions the 
transport operation in the war is ma 
the development of the whole autc 
business. Each vocabulary is a } 
encyclopedia for the particular vehi: 
which it deals. It contains a comp’ 
of each and every part, its deseripth 
part number, the quantity usi 
vehicle, and finally the card numb: 
identifies it in the depot ledger accoit 

These .are the purely formal 
More important is the information avo 
interchangeability of the various fi 
that when a certain spare is out ¢ 
another from another car can be issid 
used in its place. 
Here is where the vocabulary wib 
inestimable benefit to the motor m 
turer everywhere. It will teach thea: 
of a specific product facts about || 
product that he never knew before, 
" 


Forbidden Luxuries 


But the vocabulary contains of 
formation of value to the administr 
supply. As a result of many coni 
between the technical officers of their 
depots the stocks of spares have | 
duced to the fewest possible shaj: 
sizes and a drastic censorship of ae 
and fittings established. This cer 
deals with articles which in time of a1 
considered as luxuries and therefe 
permissible upon the ground of ec 
Thus, only staff vehicles are perm 
have electric-light equipment; ot] 
denied mechanical horns; certain 1s 
not allowed speedometers, and so ol 

In the same way it has been deer 
certain parts must be made by thiw 


keep down the demands on the partn 
facturers. This refers of course onl 
simplest pieces. If an officer repos 
he cannot make these parts he is tl 
he must or do without them. It me 
conservation. a. 
To sum up, the vocabulary ins 
curacy of issue and permits no die 
cies. More than this it is bringing 20 
standardization of parts, which is 010! 
greatest possible aids not only to tlw 
army-transport service but to tha 
mobile manufacturer generally. 1 
saying too much to add that the ov 
of one of these complete vocabulari' 
be an invaluable asset to any moto! 
To return to spares issue again 
are kept in bins in warehouses ai 
fireproof as possible. Every & 
must be taken to protect the stock 
in the case of those intended for A 
cars they must travel across three t/U! 
miles of submarine-infested séas, id 
shortage would work a great hards)). 
Usually there is one shed or hajfal 
every two makes of cars. The ‘@ 
check is kept on the state of supply! 
alongside each bin hangs what is # 
provision card. It is very much * 
tally board that is used to record ? 
of the stacks of supplies in the bas* 
depots. On this provision card is!” 
the.name of the part, the vehicle ft Ww 
it is intended, the name of the ma: 
horse power or type, and the part 
in the catalogue of stores. Under !!§ 
specific list of demands made up toa" 
this part, the number issued, the aru! 
stock on hand, and the last ord 
home depot in England for r 
supply. An officer walking thro 
shed can thus appraise the supply *& 
(Centinued on Page 38) t 
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TG, CADILLAC vi 
“ROD OFT THEW / 
ae ee F YOUR Cadillac dealer suggests that you list your 
he order for future delivery—he has a valid reason for 
| Cadillac Type-57 Chassis, Open 7 
fi Bodies : Seven-Passenger Car, doing So. 
\Four-Passenger Car, Two- 
|\Passenger Car. Enclosed : sere ; : 
ME Four Passenger Con. The Cadillac Company has always had difficulty in making 
jwertible Victoria, Five-Passen- : s =) et : 2 5 Wea : ; a 
phan, Four Passenger its physical facilities equal to the task of building as many 
Town Limousine and Town Lan- Cadillac cars as the public determined should be built. 
_ | daulet, Seven-Passenger Limou- 
- | sine, Landaulet and Imperial. 4 A hos ‘ 
Now, a new economic element has greatly intensified this 
demand. 
} It is evident that the public is discriminating in favor of 
4 
\ cars of Axown and permanent value. 
There is reason to believe that the Cadillac is being more 
| largely preferred than ever to any other American car of 
i quality. 
Cadillac cars have become more valuable—to the dealer and 
| to the public. 
{ 
The dealer is acting therefore in your interest (and in his 
own) when he suggests that you insure yourself against 
disappointment. 


Pee NOToOR CAR COMPANY? DETROIT MICHIGAN 


(Continued from Page 36) 
in a very few minutes. Every depot keeps 
a two months’ supply of every item, the 
supply being based on the average monthly 
consumption of the three preceding months. 

Four vouchers are issued for every spare. 
One goes with the article itself, another 
remains behind at the depot, and the other 
two are sent by post to insure the arrival of 
some evidence of the shipment. One of 
these is signed by the consignee and re- 
turned to the depot as a receipt. He keeps 
the other for his own records. 

One ironclad rule of supply gives a side 
light on the curb on waste. No new spare 
part is issued until the old part is tendered 
in exchange. If the part is destroyed a 
complete report on the manner of destruc- 
tion is required. 

The whole business of spare supply has 
developed a curious kink in human nature. 
During the past three years army expe- 
rience has proved that every transport 
column has a tendency to hoard spare parts, 
which is a more or less unfair procedure 
because the whole supply organization ‘is 
based on furnishing actual needs, with a fair 
reserve for emergency. In order to prevent 
hoarding every unit is required to keep a 
record called Stock of Spare Parts, on which 
must be recorded the exact stock on hand, 
the unit requirements and any surplus. The 
sheets are inspected periodically by officers 
who not only scrutinize the sheet but com- 
pare the figures on it with the actual supply. 
The hoarder never gets away with it. 

After spare parts the most important 
supply detail is rubber tires, which are as 
essential to the well-being of transport as 
gasoline. These tires must be safeguarded 
in every conceivable way. They are kept in 
darkened sheds because exposure to steady 
light has been found to be injurious. 

These tires are arranged in long racks 
that reach to the ceiling. If you desire 
some idea of the part that rubber is playing 
in the conduct of the war just inspect one 
of these warehouses. At one British base 
mechanical-transport depot I saw 44,000 
pneumatic tires, 40,000 inner tubes and 
17,000 solid tires for trucks under one roof. 
The value of rubber tires at another depot 
that I saw was $3,750,000; and this, you 
must remember, is merely one small item 
in the expense of mechanical transport. 

Compared with the issue of spare parts 
the supplying of tires is child’s play. Each 
truck or car carries the usual number of 
extra tires, which tides it over any emer- 
gency. This portable stock is renewed from 
time to time. 


Unusual Demands 


In order to facilitate the work of renew- 
ing solid tires, huge engine-driven tire 
presses are scattered throughout the army 
zone. Every truck driver has a map show- 
ing the location of these presses. If he 
breaks a tire on the road he makes a bee 
line for one of these first-aid stations, has 
his tire pressed on and goes about. his busi- 
ness. If by any chance he has no-extra tire 
he can get one at the press, sign for-it, and 
it is charged up to the account of_his unit. 

Spare parts are not the only troubles that 
beset the mechanical-transport-depot offi- 
cer. The staff of one of these depots is con- 
stantly being called upon to provide a 
variety of articles that tests ingenuity to 
the last degree. Unexpected needs develop, 
for example, in connection with the water- 
tank wagon. As you may well imagine 
every possible care must be exercised to 
safeguard the water that Tommy drinks. 
Before making one of their well-known 

‘victorious retreats”’ the Germans have a 
nasty habit of poisoning wells. Even ifthe 


Boche did not tamper withthe water’sup- . 


ply there is always danger from spies, who 
seem to lurk everywhere. No officer there- 
fore would think of letting his men drink 
out of a well in a new area without having 
it tested first. All this means that an im- 
mense amount of filtration and purifica- 
tion is necessary. 

One day last summer the commanding 
officer of a base mechanical-transport depot 
got a hurry-up call for filter sand to be 
used in an active army area. His station 
had never before furnished such material, 
but he got on the job at once, because army 
requisitions must be filled. He immedi- 
ately detailed a temporary officer, who hap- 
pened to be a chemist, and instructed him 
to comb the seacoast until he found a suit- 
able sand. The officer located what he 


wanted, built a small drying-furnace-over- — 


night, and the improvised filter was on its 
way to the Front the next morning. 


THE SATURDAY 


At the base mechanical-transport depot 
for the Southern Line you find precisely the 
same organization as in the north. Herea 
whole new industry exists for the salvaging 
of battered spare parts. Since standardi- 
zation of parts cannot be completely ef- 
fected, homogeneity of cars is the next best 
thing. Hence all British makes of trucks 
and cars are supplied from the Southern 
base, which permits a similar concentra- 
tion of American cars at the Northern 
depot. 

You cannot leave these base depots with- 
out finding out how the -nost essential of 
all motor supplies, gasoline, is handled. At 
every base port is a huge so-called petrol 
installation. In these immense establish- 
ments you discover an efficiency, a coér- 
dination and a continuity of output that 
would do credit to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany; in fact if you want to discover a real 
war octopus just locate the gasoline end of 
mechanical transport and you will find it. 


The Gasoline Supply 


The whole army-petrol supply represents 
an interesting evolution. In the early pe- 
riod of the war all the canning and re- 
shipping of the fuel was done at a certain 
English port. This was very easy when 
the monthly consumption was only 250,000 
gallons. But as the armies grew and the 
fleets of mechanical transport expanded 


with them this system became impractical. . 


France alone uses up 4,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline every month; Saloniki, 1,500,000; 
Egypt, 90,000, while 1,000,000 gallons are 
necessary for the home forces. 

In 1916 the zone of gasoline operations 
for France was shifted to that country. 
The tank ships now go there direct from the 
Far East and America, pipe their gasoline 
into huge storage tanks at the ports, whence 
it is piped in turn to the canneries. 


Formerly the standard petrol pack was” 


a fifty-gallon steel drum for the truck and a 
two-gallon tin for the car. The drum how- 
ever was found to be heavy and costly, and 
a four-gallon can was substituted. The 
two-gallon receptacle remains in use for 


the car. 


To keep the armies supplied with gas a 
tremendous industry had to be ‘built up to 
meet the giant needs. At the beginning of 
the war most of the hundreds of-thousands 
of cans were made in England and shipped 


to France. It required such a tonnage that: 


the factories were literally transported to 
the base mechanical-transport depots. The 
swiftness of this transition illustrates how 
war has galvanized every activity that 
touches it. 

Here is an instance of genuine wartime 
hustle: On a certain Thursday night the 
largest.of these gasoline-can factories was 


operating in a town in England. . Exactly. 


nine days afterward it was in full swing at 
a port in France. Every ton of machinery 
had been moved in that time and set up 
without mishap. It moved into a series of 
abandoned factories that had been care- 
fully prepared for the change. Another can 
factory rose out of a marsh in exactly eight 
weeks. . In this case wooden buildings had 
to be erected and the machinery assembled 
in England and shipped over. 
struction and operation of these factories 
in France has released six ships that are 


now employed for other tonnage. 


These can factories work day and night. 
The operatives are English boys too young 
to fight but who are a part of the army or- 
ganization and wear khaki. Just as soon as 
they reach military age they go into the 
fighting forces or the Army Service Corps. 
Meanwhile they are drilled and get a rudi- 
mentary idea of the military game. It keeps 
them fit. 

These boys are , supplemented by thou- 


sands of Frenchwomen, who adapt them- -- 


selves surprisingly well to the labor-saving 
machinery. 

The new cans go straight from the fac- 
tory to the filling room, where women do 
all the work. From eight to ten thousand 
cans are filled every day. Railway tracks 
run straight into these annexes and every 
day four solid trains of gasoline go up the 
line from each depot. The standard rail- 
way freight car in France contains 1200 
gallons of fuel, and each train averages 40 
cars. Immense as this supply seems it is 
just enough to keep the voracious engine of 
British mechanical transport tuned up and 
humming. 

When you reach the advanced mechan- 


ical-transport depot-you are onestep nearer ~ 


to actual army operations. It is the link 
between field and base—the emergency 


The con-: 
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clearing house through which a stream of 
supplies flows steadily. 

Theseadvanced depots do a big business in 
spare parts. Each station keeps a month’s 
supply of parts, tires, tools and accessories 
on hand. A simple and comprehensive 
system isin operation. As soon as a demand 
for stores arrives the items are written on a 
eard, which has a number. This number 
becomes the permanent record of the order 
through all the successive stages of filling, 
packing and shipping. Thus any detail of 
it can be easily traced. A so-called issue 
and receipt voucher is issued in duplicate 
for every order. One of these is retained by 
the consignor while the other is signed by 
the consignee at railhead, who returns it as 
a receipt for goods delivered. 

Every detail of work at an advanced 
mechanical-transport depot contributes to 
the facility of operation. All supplies, for 
instance, are divided into two groups: One, 
marked A, includes equipment for British- 
made cars; the other, marked B, is devoted 
to the needs of American makes. When the 
demand comes in it can immediately be 
stamped with one of these distinguishing 
letters. 

One detail will show the efficiency of the 


~ advanced-station system. At the close of 


each day’s business every item that has 
been demanded that day must be accounted 
for. It must either be shipped, packed or in 
the shipping bin ready to go up in the sec- 
tional pack train the following morning. 
If it is out of stock the demand for it must 
be on the way to the base depot to be filled. 
In this way there is no “‘hang over” from 
day to day. The whole scheme of mechani- 
cal supply is based upon the idea that there 
must be no interference with traffic. 

The issuance of parts and accessories, 
important as it is, constitutes but one 
phase of motor renewal. Every day trucks 


) are smashed by shell fire, staff cars are dis- 


abled’ and motor cycles wrecked. If re- 
pairable the job must be done at once. To 
watch this operation you must come with 
me still farther afield to what is known as 
the heavy-repair shop. These shops are 
located in towns that skirt the zones of the 
armies. They must be immune from shell 
fire though they are sometimes bombarded 
by aircrait. They are complete motor fac- 
tories employing hundreds of men and 
women. 

The heavy-repair shops are all fed, in the 
main, from-the casualty park. Here you 
are bang up against the ravage that war 
wreaks. A casualty park is precisely what 
its name implies. It is the place where the 
wrecks of war are dumped, sorted out, sent 
oy to be repaired or consigned to the junk 

eap. 

Go to one of these parks and in the 


-heaped-up ruins of transport you get a 
_vivid.cross-section. of war. 


If these mute 
and gaping. wounds could speak they would 
unfold a ‘tale-of sacrifice and death written 
in blood and agony on many an unsung field. 


Heavy-Repair Shops 


A shell-shattered truck visualizes the 
tragedy of a divisional supply column that 
had plowed through the night with its 
freight of food for the Front and met 
disaster at a turn of the road. A riddled 
ambulance shows how an errand of succor 
was halted by the shrapnel that knows 
neither mercy nor charity. The twisted 
remnant of a motor cycle is eloquent trib- 
ute to the courage of a gallant dispatch 
rider who rushed to his doom on some hell- 
swept highway, while the mangled staff car 
proves that the men who direct the fighting 
are in the turmoil themselves. This mud- 
spattered and sanguinary mass of wreckage 
is a ‘grim and ghastly gallery that pictures 
the heroism of the Army Service Corps. 
-In’connection with these casualty parks 
is an interesting piece of war psychology. 
They are all screened from the highway so 
as to be invisible to the traffic that moves 
up and down. There is a definite reason for 
this. If an army chauffeur going up to the 
Front for the first time with a brand-new 
truck sees the horrible havoc that shells 
create, his enthusiasm is not likely to be 
fired, and his war spirit will not be in- 
creased. After seeing a lorry that has been 
put out of commission he is apt to say to 
himself: ‘“‘What’s the use of going up any- 
way?’ It is precisely like the effect pro- 
duced upon a man who goes into a hospital 
for an operation and is required to pass 
through the morgue on the way to his room. 

- At~the-casualty~ parks every ~ piece - of 
wreckage is carefully inspected with a view 
to repair or salvage. If it is absolutely 


beyond rehabilitation all the ay 
metal is extracted, melted down an 
again; and the accessories, suc 
go to the salvage shop to be restore 

A repairable vehicle, no ma atte 
badly battered, goes without delay 
heavy-repair shop, whence it em 
new. These shops, like every other 
trial institution allied to supply and 
port, are marvels of organization, |} 
truck—or rather the remnants of at 
reaches the establishment its his: 
written on a card, just as the reco 
patient is registered as soon as hee 
hospital; in fact the heavy-repair | 
the hospital of mechanical transport, 
stage of vehicle reconstruction is 
first in a daily and later ina weekly 
of repair. 

Through the medium of a friendly 
in output these shops are kept con 
speeded-up. This is done by postj 
records of the various shops where t 
can see them. The results are very s{ 
When X shop learned one day last , 
that Y shop had overhauled and iss 
trucks in one week it got an extra r 
itself and turned out 81 the next wee 
shops are manned by skilled mec 
The foremen are usually nonecommi 
officers who had similar jobs in aute| 
factories in England, and the super, 
ents and heads of departments are 
manufacturers or engineers, 


Schools for Officers 


Intimately associated with the | 
heavy-repair shop in France is an ji 
tion that has tremendous meaning | 
United States in her war prepara 
refer to the school for officers. H 
aspirants for commissions in the m 
cal-transport service get their traini 
course of instruction that would dc 
to the most thoroughly organized b| 
university. 

There is every essential detail of 
nical college. The lecture rooms a 
equipped with working models of s| 
of an automobile. You can see: 
working and crank shafts turning. 
hall is a complete and labeled colle 
every part and accessory that belor 
motor car or a truck. Every classis 
to twenty men, which enables each 
ber to ask all the questions he wan 
and to be carefully cross-examin 

Each applicant for a commis 
pass an oral and written exami 
also required to give a demons 
ability to run a car or truck 
traffic conditions in the war zo 
thing he is sent out to operate 
truck on the road at night with h 
pillar tractors snorting all roun 
making things highly neled up Hi 
driver. His gear is tangled up b 
cal experts and he is made to s 
out and repair it within a given t 
in overalls he is put at a forge t 
exactly how castings are made. H) 
take a hand at assembling a ca 
his turn in the engine room. This 
school of instruction ‘is locat 
heavy-repair shop, where there 
facilities to study the making 
making of all types of mechanic 
port, from motor cycles to fi 
drives. 

The commissioned ranks of n 
transport draw to a conside 
upon men who have had to work 
hands all their lives. The momen 
commissions they are considered) 
officers and gentlemen. They mu 
pared to meet the responsibilitie 
new social station. Hence they @ 
off with a course in etiquette a 
ment. 

Just as soon as a truck or 
pletely overhauled it is sent 
known as the reserve-vehicle 
bears the same relation to Fr: 
field anywhere that the vehicle pe 
England; in other words it is 
reserve store that fills the gaps 
enemy shells, accidents, bre: 
general wear and tear. It has 
of supply: One the repaired vehi 
the heavy-repair shop, as you ha’ 
seen; and the other the new ve 
comes to the base mechanical 
depot, which receives all equip 
arrives from England. 

To see one of these reserve par. 
get an unforgetable impression of t 
of mechanical-transport in the) 
even the seemingly endless proct 

(Concluded on Page 40) . 
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Business women prefer it because 
they must have reliability. 


Modernizes Motor Cars! 


What one thing more than any 
other makes the modern automobile 
so convenient and safe? 


Surely the perfection of the electric 
starting, lighting and ignition adds 
marvels to the ease, comfort and 
efficiency of any make of car. 

You can hardly tolerate the thought 
of a car without it. 

The world is largely indebted to 


Auto-Lite for the wonders achieved in 
this work. 


Auto-Lite originated the six-volt 
principle, separate unit, now the 
standard of highest quality and effi- 
ciency. 


This is why Auto-Lite is the world’s 
largest company devoted exclusively 
to making starting and lighting sys- 
tems for motor cars. 


The intrinsic merit of its product 
has won supreme leadership for Auto- 
Lite and is your guide in the purchase 
of your next car. 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 


Head Office and Factory, Toledo, Ohio 


Detroit Sales Office, 1507 Kresge Bldg. 
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(Concluded from Page 38) 
supply and ammunition trains rattling 
along the roads gives you such an idea of the 
magnitude of the army transport world on 
tires. At one park I saw 1400 vehicles, 
which included 1000 trucks and 300 open 
and closed cars. The rest were ambulances. 
They were all parked in long lines that made 
a noble and really inspiring array, with 
each vehicle freshly painted, its brass 
gleaming like a mirror in the autumn sun- 
light. As I looked at those shining acres I 
realized that before many weeks elapsed 
the paint would cease to glisten, there 
would be dents in the engine armor, and 


more than one vehicle that now stood so - 


proudly would be in splinters by the road- 
side or a patient in the repair hospital. 

There is practically no bookkeeping at a 
reserve-vehicle park; it is not necessary. 
When a car is received a record of it is made 
on a card, which becomes part of what is 
called a live index. At the same time it is 
chalked up on a huge blackboard. This 
blackboard enables the commanding officer 
of the park to see at a glance just what 
stock he has on hand. When a demand for 
trucks or cars comes in he can fill it at once. 
Just as soon as the car goes out the date of 
departure and the destination are registered 
on its card, which is now transferred to 
another index called demand index. 

Perhaps you are wondering about the 
human equipment of these cars. This is 
automatic because, as I explained earlier, 
the moment a truck leaves England it car- 
ries with it a driver and an extra man. 
These two men stick to the car no matter 
where it goes. If a car is laid up at the 
heavy-repair shop they are required to 
make themselves useful about the factory. 
At the vehicle park they must do likewise, 
They help to keep the cars in perfect order 
so that the entire reserve supply can be 
moved on half an hour’s notice. This 
means that every truck and car has its 
gasoline tank and extra tins filled, its tools 
in perfect order and every accessory intact. 
A turn of the crank is all that is needed to 
start it. 

I saw an extraordinary demonstration of 
the up-to-the-minute fitness of the vehicles 
at a certain reserve park. Fire, of course, is 
one of the great hazards, and every pos- 
sible precaution is taken against such dis- 
aster. For my benefit a fire drill was given 
one afternoon. The commanding officer 
asked me to indicate a vehicle that would 
be the basis for the alarm. I selected a 
three-ton truck in the middle of a line of 
sixty. These trucks all faced one way, while 
backed up against them were sixty more 
trucks facing the other. In all directions 
extended lanes of every type of motor car 
used in the army. 

I put a can in front of the truck indicated 
and the officer rang the fire alarm without 
any previous warning to the men. 


The Fire Drill 


In less than three minutes after that bell 
sounded the truck in question was out on 
the roadside and a sufficient gap had been 
made in the two lines of cars to prevent any 
spread of flames had it been impossible to 
remove the car that was supposed to be on 
fire. It would have been absolutely iso- 
lated. Every man at the park had a definite 
thing to do, and he did it in record time. 
Forty of them immediately manned trucks 
and got them out of the hypothetical fire 
zone. Twenty others formed the crew of 
the motor fire engine and the water tank 
which accompanied it. Here was a fire 
department with portable water mains—a 
unique combination. 

The moment a truck goes to a unit it is 
stamped with the device of the army to 
which it is attached. Each large fighting 
unit has its own hall-mark. It may be a 
grenade, a shamrock, a star or a crown. 
All ammunition trucks are marked with a 
large white shell, which identifies them at 
once. The French markings are much more 
frivolous than the British. You can see 
their huge camions—the French word for 
trucks—ornamented with pictures of bark- 
ing dogs, crowing cocks or running hares. 

Not all vehicles that break down in the 
field are sent to the heavy-repair shop, 
which is used only for real casualties. Every 
day scores of trucks are only slightly dam- 
aged. For these the shop reverses the usual 
procedure and literally goes to the relief of 
the disabled. This brings us to the whole 
system of mobile-repair shops, which con- 
tribute the most thrilling chapter in the 
whole story of mechanical-transport recon- 
struction. 


THE SATURDAY 


You are now up in the zones of the 
armies, where shells are flying, where the 
mechanics take their lives in their hands 
with the tools, and where trucks, cars and 
motor cycles limp in from the battle areas, 
have their injuries dressed and go back on 
the job. They correspond with the so-called 
walking cases with the wounded. 

Chief among these field patients are 
the gallant divisional supply columns—the 
squadrons that get the food there no matter 
what lies in the path—and the no less gal- 
lant ammunition parks. These two units 
represent the farthest north of the army 
mechanical transport. _ 

A mobile repair shop is a miniature motor 
factory on wheels. It is usually built on a 
five-ton truck chassis, provides its own 
motor power and is thus enabled to go up 
and down the war area. Usually a shop has 
a definite and fixed abode, but there is al- 
ways an extra shop that answers hurry-up 
calls. I mean by this that if a truck breaks 
down on the road or gets mired in a ditch 
the mountain comes to Mohammed. There 
are scores of minor defects and accidents, 
however, that do not require this procedure. 
The truck or car goes to the repair shop, 
which is often located in an open field. The 
conduct of these shops demands courage 
and stamina. Like the supply and ammu- 
nition trains they follow in the wake of the 
advancing armies. They are in truth first- 
aid to the mechanically injured! 


Efficiency Charts 


The mobile shops do a great deal more 
than minor repairs on the spot. They extri- 
cate trucks that slip into shell holes; they 
retire vehicles and they deliver the dere- 
licts to the heavy-repair shops. The nearest 
parallel to this whole institution that I can 
think of is the flying squadron of a street 
railway, which is a movable repair shop 
that goes racing up and down the tracks 
binding up the wounds of traffic. The dif- 
ference between the street-railway emer- 
gency car and the mobile shop is that one is 
not under fire and the other is exposed to 
the dangers incurred by fighting armies. 

You have now spanned the whole 
mechanical-transport activity from factory 
to the Front. You have seen how the motor 
vehicle brings up food, hauls ammunition, 
conveys soldiers, moves the wounded from 
field station to train or hospital, fills up 
base and advanced supply depots with 
stores, and renews itself with clocklike and 
unfailing regularity. This machine must 
be maintained at all hazards, because a 
breakdown between railhead and refilling 
point, for example, would work a very seri- 
ous hardship on the men in the trenches, 
and an interruption between railhead and 
ammunition dump might jeopardize the 
success of an advance. 

How then is the army vehicle kept fit so 
that, aside from damage by enemy action 
and the natural hazards of congested traf- 
fic, it remains out of the repair shop and 
does its job? England expects every motor 
truck to do its duty and thanks to a remark- 
able system of inspection it does. 

To see just how this system works you 
must retrace your steps to General Head- 
quarters and go into the office of General 
Boyce, who is the originator and head of the 
whole scheme. It is epitomized on a big 
chart covered with red, green, blue and 
black marks that hangs on the wall opposite 
him. These marks indicate the exact phys- 
ical condition of every transport unit in 
the field. Here is the way it works: 

The inspection of vehicles is by divisions, 
each having its own mechanical-transport 
organization, which bears the number of 
the division to which it is attached. Just 
as soon as a divisional transport unit is 
inspected the result is marked on the chart 
in colors. If it registers one hundred per 
cent in efficiency and upkeep it gets a green 
mark; if the rating is seventy-five per cent 
the record is blue; if fifty per cent it is red. 
Any rating below fifty per cent literally gets 
a black mark. The Director of Transport 
therefore can sit at his desk and know, from 
the color scheme in front of him, the phys- 
ical state of the organization he controls. 

So much for the results of inspection. 
Let us now watch the operation. Under 
General Boyce is a staff of thirty inspectors. 
Though they wear British uniforms and 
rank as lieutenants and captains every one 
of them was an automobile expert before 
the war. Each inspector has a district. 
His job is to see that the mechanical trans- 
port in his bailiwick is thoroughly inspected 
every three months. This means that every 
car is overhauled four times a year. 


EVENING POST 


These inspectors do not go about their 
jobs with a brass band. They show up at 
mechanical-transport unit headquarters at 
all hours of the day and night. I went with 
one of these inspectors once on a very char- 
acteristic trip. We were traveling down a 
well-beaten road in the zone of a certain 
army when an empty three-ton truck came 
into view. My companion suddenly turned 
to me and said: 

“T have a hunch that there is something 
the matter with that truck.”’ He had spent 
much time in America and had picked up 
seme of our slang, as you observe. 

When the car came alongside he stopped 
it, told the chauffeur who he was and im- 
mediately proceeded to examine the ve- 
hicle. First of all he glanced at the driver’s 
log. In five minutes he discovered that the 
lubrication pipe was on the verge of becom- 
ing choked. If this had not been located 
the car would have broken down before it 
had gone much farther. 

These inspectors have the right to hold 
up cars anywhere, and all military police- 
men and traffic officers—the highways of 
war are as adequately policed as Broadway 
in New York or State Street in Chicago— 
have special instructions to back them up 
in every possible way. 

One more significant feature of British 
mechanical transport remains to be ex- 
plained. It answers the inevitable question 
that any survey of this tremendous and far- 
reaching technical activity would provoke. 
That question is: 
keep track of more than fifty thousand 
vehicles that are being constantly shifted 
from place to place?” 

The answer is to be found in a registra- 
tion system which begins as soon as a 
vehicle enters the service and continues 
until it is wiped off the transport map. 
Just as soon as a truck, for instance, arrives 
from England at a base mechanical-trans- 
port depot in France its complete physical 
record is written on what is called a vehicle- 
registration form. There is a separate sheet 
for each make of vehicle. 

When a truck is assigned to a unit the 
narrative of its travels begins and a careful 
check is kept on its movements from that 
hour on. Every time it is transferred from 
one unit to another a report is sent to what 
is called the census branch, which is located 
in a little French town not many miles 
from General Headquarters and which is 
the fountainhead of all information about 
the great mechanical-transport fleet in 
France. You can go into its office any day, 
ask for the location of a truck or car and 
find out in less than five minutes. More 
than this, you can get the complete biogra- 
phy of the vehicle from the time it entered 
the service. 


Motor:History Cards 


That history is first summarized on an 
ordinary form card which is kept in a live 
index. As I write I have before me a copy 
of a card on which is typed the army record 
‘of an American three-ton truck. At the top 
is its War Department number, the make 
and the type and number of chassis and 
engine. Below is a complete itemized list of 
every unit to which this car has been at- 
tached and the date of its service with it. 

From such records one can see the differ- 
ent kinds of work that an army truck is 
called upon to perform. This car’s varied 
work was no different from that of thou- 
sands of others scattered throughout 
Northern France. 

The card index, however, represents only 
the first stage of vehicle intelligence. It is 
a sort of information outpost. All the data 
in it and much more are transferred to a 
large loose-leaf ledger, which constitutes 
the complete motor census of the army 
mechanical transport. This book, which is 
being constantly revised, is an astonishing 
efficiency exhibit and would be worth its 
weight in gold to any motor manufacturer. 
It is indexed under makes, and these makes 
in turn are registered according to their 
consecutive chassis numbers. 

Examine a leaf taken at random from the 
census ledger and you can see exactly how 
it works. The one that I shall use for illus- 
tration happens to deal with one of the 
best-known English makes. On it is 
printed—not typed, mind you—the date 
that the cars or ambulances entered the 
service, the units to which they have been 
attached, the War Department and chassis 
numbers, engine types and numbers, the 
size of the tires and the original source of 
the car or truck. In the case of a purchased 
vehicle the factory name is given. Where 
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To bring other types of mo- 
tors back to their original 
goodness one must go to the 
expense and trouble of peri- 
odical repairs or adjustments. 


Not so with the Willys- 
Knight sleeve-valve motor! 


It improves with use. It 
grows even more quiet, more 
flexible, more efficient until it 
reaches its maximum pitch. 


Then it maintains its mar- 
velous fluency of performance 
almost indefinitely. 


The absence of noise is elo- 
quent of the absence of self- 
wearing troubles. 


The fatal enemy of other 
types of motors—vibration— 
is foreign to the simplified con- 
struction ofthe Willys-Knight. 


In addition, the Willys- 
Knight motor delivers more 
power than a poppet valve 
motor of equal size. 


The car’s appearance is on 
a par with its performance. 


1 METALS 5 SON Py Dae 
ees ree ‘ 


The comfort and conven- 
ience of the passengers are not 
sacrificed in order to obtain 
distinctive design. 


The passengers’ welfare has 
received first consideration. 


To drive this Willys-Knight 
is to enjoy the very highest 
motor car efficiency, smooth, 
effortless operation. 


The low cost of this ex- 
ceptional value is possible 
only because of our enormous 
production. 
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Ouiet, Self-Preserving Motor! 


Willys-Overland Inc. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 
and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Can 
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The number of shells used by the Boches 
in the whole operation is estimated by the 
French to have been in excess of eight 
thousand. 

But there was no counter barrage forth- 
coming immediately. The company com- 
mander tried his best to call for one, but 
the operator could not understand him. So 
he left his P. C. and “‘went down to Bayou 
Nord, where there was a barrage on at the 
time.” He forbore to mention in his report 
that it was a German barrage, and that he 
went through it. 

After sending the men in the trenches to 
their dugouts, he returned through a deluge 
of shells to his post of command to tele- 
phone again for artillery action; but the 
circuit was now broken. The officer in 
command of Platoon Number Two also 
tried. He sent up two rockets and a flare; 
but they brought no response. Platoon 
Number One sent up no signals. 

The officer in command had sent for his 
bedding, in which were some candles. The 
wrong bedding was brought and he had no 
light. And then a shell laid him out. 

The lack of response from the artillery 
was due to a conviction on the part of the 

“French that the shelling was only a bom- 
bardment and not preparation for a raid; 
so, knowing that the Germans could not 
capture the positions, they withheld fire. 
No barrage was put down until the affair 
was practically over. There was no reply 
from our batteries for forty minutes, and 
by that time the mischief was done. 

When the Boche artillery opened up, the 
lieutenant in command of Number One 
Platoon was out inspecting a listening post 
a hundred yards beyond his trenches. Fol- 
lowed by all but the corporal in charge of 
the post, who remained to shoot it out, he 
tried to go back to his men. A shell hit 
near, stunning him. When he recovered con- 
sciousness he made another attempt. Three 
times he was knocked down. Finally he 
succeeded in getting back part of the way, 
when he found several men and ordered 
themintoadugout. For daysafterward this 
officer went round in a daze from the effects 
of shell shock. 

He especially commends Private Wade 
for extreme courage under fire. Wade in- 
sisted on accompanying him when he left 
the dugout to go along the trench. 

About three-fifteen the Boches exploded 
the charges under our wire. They had run 
gas pipes sixty feet long under the entangle- 
ments on either side of the salient and con- 
verging on it. 

These were filled with a high explosive 
and set off by an electric current. 

One pipe failed to go off; so the Germans 
opened a way on this side with wire cutters, 
tearing out the posts with their hands. 


The Casualties 


As soon as all was ready the whiz-bang 
pummeling of their objective lifted and 
moved ahead to give the raiders play. The 
party consisted of two hundred and ten 
men, made up of one hundred and eighty 
volunteers and the others by order. Forty 
were from the Divisional Storm-troops and 
the remainder from the Regimental Storm- 
troops. They were under command of 
Second Lieutenant Wolf, a former school- 
master. Among them were some machine 
gunners, artillerymen for the telephone con- 
nections, pioneers to destroy the wire and 
stretcher bearers—for the Boches.always try 
to carry back their casualties in such expe- 
ditions. 

The raiders had gathered for the assault 
at Haute-Riouville, a battered group of 
farm buildings about seven hundred yards 
from the American trenches; it is never 
occupied ordinarily, but occasionally a 
German night patrol goes there. They got 
out into No Man’s Land before their artil- 
lery opened up, using a tunnel under their 
own wire. 

The Divisional Storm-troops were armed 
with grenades, revolvers and trench knives. 
The Regimental Storm-troops had rifles. 
All wore a green-and-white brassard, for 
identification by their own men. 

They followed, in column of fours, a tape 
across No Man’s Land laid out by leaders 
who had been over the ground and knew it 
thoroughly; and there was no confusion, 
despite the blackness of the night. Advanc- 
ing across a swampy ravine toward the 
Artois salient, they penetrated through the 
gaps in our wire and hit the trenches at 
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Taz FIRST RAID 


(Continued from Page 9) 


points just back of their barrage. This en- 
abled them to enter in rear of the Americans 
trapped there, thus cutting off all possi- 
bility of any breaking through. 

Some of the party stayed outside the 
trenches, in reserve, to protect those who 
went over and to shoot any Americans who 
might show above the parapet. And the 
Storm-troops leaped down with yells. 

One group entered the trenches on the 
left of the salient’s apex; the second took 
the other side. Both then advanced toward 
the tip, mopping up as they went. To the 
Storm-troops was assigned the task of 
clearing the trenches; the soldiers of the 
line invaded the dugouts for prisoners. 

What transpired then will never be 
known accurately. But, after the Germans 
had gone back, Private Enright was found 
by some of his comrades on top of the para- 
pet with his throat cut from ear to ear. 
He was putting up a fight against the Boche 
in front when one of the Divisional Storm- 
troop came on him from behind and used a 
trench knife. The Divisional men carried 
trench knives; their only other weapons of 
attack were revolvers and grenades. 

Private Hay lay dead in the trench, and 
outside a dugout was the body of Corporal 
Gresham. 

“Several mistakes were made by our 
men taking the Germans for Americans in 
the darkness and smoke,” declared the 
official report. 

Corporal Gresham made that mistake. 
So did Private Culp. 


Charles Orr, F. A. H. 


Gresham was the sentry at a dugout 
door. Three men, whom he took to be 
Americans, came running toward him. 
Fearing they might mistake him for an en- 
emy in the confusion, he called out: “‘ Don’t 
shoot! I’m an American.” One of the three 
answered in perfect English: “It’s Amer- 
icans we’re looking for!’’—and shot him 
dead with a revolver. Then they stumbled 
on to join the rest of the raiding party. 
This much was learned from another of our 
men who from the dugout heard what passed. 

Private Culp ran up the communicating 
trench and reached a sort of shed. It was 
immediately blown up by a shell; so he got 
out and made his way to the second platoon. 
Encountering a soldier coming from that 
direction he supposed him to be one of our 
own; but when the other was twenty feet 
behind him he turned and fired at Culp 
and then threw grenades. Culp was 
wounded. 

Privates Mitchell and Stitsworth clam- 
bered out of a dugout and opened fire with 
automaticrevolvers ontheraiders. Mitchell 
claims he saw his man drop. Both then 
went up the trench. 

Corporal Knowles and Privates Hurd 
and Massa were caught out in a listening 
post by the barrage. Unable to penetrate 
it they threw barbed wire into the trenches, 
kept up a stiff rifle fire and beat the raiders 
back from that point. 

Three other Americans—Privates Hop- 
kins, Smith and Woody—next stepped out 
from their dugout and cracked down on 
some Boches on top of the parapet. The 
raiders replied; both Hopkins and Smith 
were wounded. The former, who comes 
from a small town in Texas, kept on using 
his rifle while lying on the ground. He fired 
three shots after being hit, and then the Ger- 
mans swept over, trampling him as he lay 
on the ground. I saw him in hospital later. 
He said he was feeling ‘‘tol’able well.’”’ His 
chief concern seemed to be the prisoners. 

“That’s bad!”? he murmured. ‘‘That’s 
bad! I reckon I’d rather be dead than a 
prisoner.” 

The commander of the company took 
more chances that night than any man in it. 
Hemade his way up to the first-line trenches 
during the heaviest part of the bombard- 
ment—back to his post to reach a tele- 
phone—and then made a return trip to his 
men. A perfect hell of shells was raging; 
but he won through. 

He found a private on his knees in the 
second platoon trench, apparently wounded, 
and ordered him to a dugout. The soldier 
refused to go. He was Private Charles Orr, 
a black-haired, eighteen-year-old country 
boy, also from Kansas. 

“No, sir, I can’t,’”’ he protested. ‘‘Don’t 
you see my bunkie’s wounded?” 

Though bleeding at the knee, he was 
down on the ground vainly trying to dig 
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out, with his bare hands, Private George 
Box, of Oklahoma, whose lower body was 
buried under half a ton of earth. Box had 
been struck by a shell splinter on top of the 
head and there was a deep cut running 
down to the right eye. He was unconscious; 
but his bunkie knew that he lived, and he 
would not leave him. 

“You'll be killed here!’’ cried the lieu- 
tenant. ‘‘Get down below!” 

But Orr would not. He kept on digging 
frantically with his hands; shells were 
bursting all about them. 

“All right! I’ll be back in a minute,” 
said his commander, and went along the 
trench to look after some other men. 

Presently he returned, accompanied by 
the commander of the platoon. Orr was 
still laboring to free his chum; but the job 
was hopeless, and he was weak from shock 
and loss of blood. 

“You go down into that dugout!’’ com- 
manded the officer again. “I’ll stay with 
this man.” 

Utterly spent, Orr obeyed. He got to 
his feet and went gropingly down the stairs. 
The two lieutenants stayed with Private 
Box. But they had their positions to think 
of, and, perceiving that nothing could be 
accomplished by remaining, they departed. 

His comrades dug Box out when the 
bombardment ceased. He was still alive, 
and when I visited him in hospital he ap- 
peared to be on the road to recovery. His 
helmet had either fallen off or had been 
knocked off by the concussion of a shell. 
Otherwise he could not have received such a 
head wound. 

“So he wouldn’t leave you, hey?” 

Box closed his eyes and did not answer 
for a minute. At last: 

“That’s the kind of a bunkie to have,” 
he said weakly. 

Young On. seemed to view the whole 
affair as a matter of course. He and George 
were friends; so what else was there for 
him to do? But the nurses at the hospital 
have christened him F, A. H.—First Amer- 
ican Hero. 

I am always dubious of heroes, because 
newspapers usually make them, and nine 
times out of ten they pick the wrong indi- 
vidual, with the result that the men who 
really do the work remain in obscurity; but 
if ever utter devotion triumphed over fear 
of death, it did in this Kansas boy amid the 
black chaos of the Artois salient. 

Corporal Givens was in a listening post 
out in front of Number One Platoon with 
several others when the Boche artillery 
started strafing. Their lieutenant ordered 
them back to dugouts. All went except 
Givens. He stuck it out, and presently 
heard somebody talking in German close 
at hand. Sighting the raiders, the corporal 
cracked down on them with his rifle and 
asserts that he saw three of them fall. 
Then a hand grenade was tossed at his feet. 
It exploded behind him, the splinters tear- 
foe a wound in his back and puncturing one 
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The Boches captured a sergeant, a cor- 
poral and ten American privates. They 
were all taken from one dugout near the 
tip of the Artois salient. 


The Fight Underground 


What happened in that dugout? There 
were pools of blood on the floor, clots of it 
on the stairs; and the same telltale smears 
were found leading out of the trench toward 
the German lines. Probably the most 
dramatic events of that night occurred 
fifteen feet below the ground. 

The total results of the raid were: three 
Americans killed, and two poilus at another 
point in the line where the Boches poured 
a diversion fire; four Americans wounded; 
twelve taken prisoner; one automatic rifle 
gone, 

What casualties the raiders suffered, be- 
yond one dead, whom they left behind just 
outside our trenches, is unknown. They 
always carry off their wounded; but they 
abandoned in our wire entanglements three 
rifles and various pieces of equipment. 

The actual raid did not take longer than 
five minutes, counting from the time the 
Germans charged for the trenches to the 
time they left. And nobody in the Amer- 
ican lines knew that a raid had occurred 
except the men in the Artois salient. 

Their barrage slackened about three- 
thirty o’clock and then a counter barrage 
was put down by our supporting batteries. 


December 3 
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ately after our infantry had gon 
of them swooped low over our 
face of a crackling fire from 
guns, machine guns and rifles, 
he came back three times, and 
waved his hand. So we may t 
granted the Boche pulled off the 
night to capture some Amnetieaay 
the date on which he may have p 


Elaborate Preparatior 


The arrangements were perfect 
minutest detail long before, so th al 
be launched at any moment desi 
Boches even went to the trot 
structing a system of trenches bel 
own lines exactly like the posit 
Artois sector, from aéronautie 
and rehearsed the attack wit 
selected to make it. For this p rp 
laid wire similar to our entanglemel 
artillery registered on all our pos 
communications a week in adva 
raid, and they had the rahe p 
Consequently, when they came ov 
night of November 2-3 they w 
carrying out an operation with wt 
had been made thoroughly familia 

The details of the orders for a 
raid make a sizable pamphlet. Ih 
set of arrangements for an attac 
British trenches early in the 
yielded twenty-four unwounded 
wounded prisoners. They used 
occasion six thousand and seventy 
various sizes. Feint attacks we 
conceal the real objective—one thi 
fore and one during the artillery 
tion for the attack, in order to d 
British fire away from theraiders. | 
guns played on the enemy rear 
throughout the entire operation, ai 
were sprung in other directions t¢ 
the enemy. They even worked g 
dummies above the parapets to | 
appearance of parties about to char 
hope that the British would bla 
them in the dusk—which they did. 

The organization of that particv 
ing party consisted of a captain, @ } 
ant, an assistant surgeon, one bt 
stretcher bearers, four patrol comn 
fifty infantrymen and four pioneer 
details are mentioned in order tos! 
elaborate preparations a raid for 
involves. 

The instructions issued by the 
command to their raiding par 
“As many of the enemy as possible 
made prisoners. In addition, rifles, 
guns, rifle grenade stands, trench. 
and filled packs are to be brought t 

Considered from a purely milita 
the Boches did a very neat job. TE 
ably accomplished all they set out’ 
lost only one man, so far as we kn¢ 

Yet there are some very encoura| 
tures from our standpoint. Young 
rienced soldiers went into posi 
had never seen in daylight; it 
first time under fire. Despite the 
of surprise and uncertainty, of dar 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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ane the flash of a signal men “go over the top,”’ air- 
lanes wing their way skyward, and the big guns 
YRC \5 i 


of the dreadnought begin their thunder. 


The tick of a watch times the signal which launches those mighty 
avalanches of modern war. And on the accuracy of that watch 
partly depends the success or failure of armies, navies, aviators. 

With this fact in mind—and with the world’s assortment of timepieces to select 
from—America and Britain have again voiced their confidence in the accuracy 


of watches made at Waltham. They have come to the only watch factory in 
the world that can make Chronometers. 


And the Waltham Watch Company is now working at top speed filling orders 
for the different branches of the American and British army and navy service. 


Why Your Watch Selection 
hould be a Waltham 


Because—the scientific’ precision of 
the Chronometers, Deck Clocks, Comparing 
Watches and Airplane Clocks chosen by the 
United States and England for their war work 
is the same kind of precision that will guide 
your time schedules with absolute and un- 
erring accuracy—if your watch is a Waltham. 


Because—connoisseurs will tell you 
that Waltham is a watch in which richness, 
accuracy and refinement have been blended 
into a beautiful ensemble. No other American 
watch, and no watch made in Geneva, London 
or Paris has ever surpassed the Waltham in 
reliability or elegance. 


The jeweler who specializes in Waltham Watches is a good man to know. He 
is worthy of your confidence, no matter what article he recommends, because his business has 
been built on the enduring foundation of quality. He will be pleased to explain the many 
exclusive advantages of the Waltham Colonial A, illustrated on this page. This beautiful 


COLONIAL A 


Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy 


Maximus movement 21 jewels 
Riverside movement 19 jewels 


ence. 


| 
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masterpiece is one of the supreme triumphs of more than a half century of watch-making experi- 
It has established Waltham supremacy in the achievement of extreme thinness—without 
the sacrifice of that standard of accuracy which has made 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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F you do not now owna home of your 


own, you are of course planning to 


build one—sometime. The fondest dream of every normal, patriotic American man and 
woman is to possess—sometime—a home that shall embody their individual ideas of 
comfort and convenience, and that shall be their ‘‘very own” in fact. 


The “‘sometime” of home building for you should be RIGHT NOW! 


Sound, honest, durable lumber—the world’s best building material—costs 
less today, by comparison, than any other of the important commodities we des- 
ignate “‘necessities of life.’ And of all the good lumber on the market now, the 
most economical is 


Southern Pine 


‘““The Wood of Service”’ 


Workable, dependable, perfectly manufactured Southern Pine not only costs less than 
other high-class building materials—it is the only material perfectly suited to every require- 
ment in home building, from framing and exterior trim to the finest and most .artistic 
interior finish. 


Build NOW that home of your dreams, employing Southern Pine,—and ‘“‘live happy 
ever after.’’ Your nearest Retail Lumber Dealer has, or can easily get, valuable Southern 
Pine Association building helps that deal with every problem of homebuilding, and that 
are free to you. Ask for these and prove to your own satisfaction how easily and 
inexpensively you can build a home TODAY. 


Build with sentiment and with wisdom— 


Build of Wood and Build NOW! 


) ‘Southern Pine Associati 
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sity of each group going it alone— 
ard punishment—they did not 
t came back for more. If the his- 
attles were faithfully written it 
found that many a fine regiment 
say the same. 
tance, the men in a dugout on the 
2 salient failed to hear the bom- 
and were not wakened for some 
ie. When roused finally they 
ut with all speed and held off the 
with rifle fire. The Boches were 
reach this portion of the trench. 
utenant in command of Number 
oon, who put in fifteen years’ 
1 the army before he won his 
m, reported: ‘‘The discipline and 
f the men were splendid. As soon 
sage lifted enough to make it possi- 
out of the dugouts I ordered them 
not one hesitated, but everyone 
id took his post on the firing step, 
‘epulse attack.” 
ber of the boys were struck by 
aes and bruised. All were suffer- 
or less next morning from the 
ig they had received. Yet they 
e about the raid. 
that was the best feature of the 
air—which may sound callous, 


imbers let his eyes speak his 


‘ore the next evening came round 
ub had received all the proof 
) convince her that J. Preston 
was all that Harold Merode had 
7o instances absolutely dispelled 
t which might have lingered in a 
t earlier in life had been very 
e to suspicion. 
it occurred shortly before twelve, 
|Timbers was out for his luncheon 
‘ted milk. Mrs. General Pilsifer 
od came in to buy a waist! Miss 
ntly thrust aside a clerk who 
large sale, and stepped slowly and 
forward. 
sar Mrs. Morningrod,”’ she cooed 
/suppose you have come for one 
ported treasures?”’ 
e come for a waist,” said that 
‘characteristic tartness. 
aub smiled as effulgently as if the 
ad been far sweeter. 
way,’ she indicated, d Ja Ruth 
; that is to say, with the hand 
ito resemble the head of an asp— 
tic. ‘‘We keep all our better and 
sive things on the other side.” 
t the portly generaless across the 
3s Glaub wondered whether it 
to mention lightly Mr. Timbers’ 
3t in passing, as it were. But 
ae had better not. It might dis- 
is plans—and the way he had 
‘her! Well, she hadn’t better. 
3 hard to resist. 
u know that it is really the latest 
iris, dear Mrs. Morningrod—the 
‘luncheon blouses to match one’s 
m?”— showing a beaded blouse. 
, directed partly towardthe blouse 
7 toward the remark. 
hing wouldn’t fit into anything I 
3. Morningrod said—“‘least of all 
; room—that’s dark green.’ 
it remark was accompanied ‘by a 
*h seemed to indicate that Miss 
tuld have known better. But it 
her Miss Glaub, who calmly went 
he Glaub bag of selling tricks, 
suming a dramatic pose, with a 
ot about her shoulders, or pass- 
dly before the eyes of the cus- 
give the effect of light on the 
_ After trick number seven, which 
iold even the hardest of customers, 
ar finally fellfor a dull gray Georg- 
a vestee and tiny frilled cuffs. 
is trick that had brought Miss 
k fame among the salesgirls at 
th six years before. It went 
fter number six had failed, Miss 
ssed a finger to her sealed lips and 
the same action that in melo- 
seedes the stealing of the child. 
‘ing this way and that, she would 
t there was one waist—it was 
She really wasn’t sure that it 
now—Mrs. Peter Blount had 
e the prospect had registered 
. Then, with a final warning 
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since they had lost comrades. But in sol- 
diers such a spirit is priceless. It showed 
that they were undaunted and full of fight 
still; it showed how they could come back. 

“So the Boches got those guys in that 
dugout, hey?”’ said a doughboy with a cut 
on his cheek where a flying rock splinter 
had grazed. ‘Tough luck! But they’ll be 
O. K. I bet the Germans’ll turn ’em loose 
inside a week.” 

“Why?” 

“Those guys’ll just naturally talk ’’em to 
death!” 

Private Henderson, of Tennessee, was 
mourning the loss of an eighteen-year-old 
brother, who was among the prisoners taken 
by the Boches. 

“T got to get square for this,” he an- 
nounced as he warmed his legs at a stove. 
“And the way I figure the thing, it’s up to 
me to land twenty-eight squareheads.”’ 

“That seems to be reasonable. But how 
do you arrive at the number?” 

“Well, I see by the papers that it costs 
Uncle Sam fourteen times as much to put a 
soldier in the field as it does the Germans. 
So I got to get me twenty-eight: fourteen 
for myself and fourteen for my brother— 
the poor kid!” 

And another: ‘Well, they got the jump 
on us that time, all right. You got to hand 
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it to’em. But if we’d knowed what was up 
there’d be a different story to tell. Just 
give us a crack at them—that’s all!’’ 

“Just give us a crack at them!’’ There’s 
a regiment in France that will take heavy 
tollin German dead for the raid of Novem- 
ber third. Their blood is up; they are 
straining on the leash. » 

I met some doughboys who had been very 
homesick a month before in the training 
camps here. They used to long for the 
“good old U.S.” in leisure hours, when all 
there was to do consisted in fooling about 
a dreary village in the rain. But now: 
“Home? Say, are you crazy? Of course we 
don’t want to go home! We got to get even 
with those , ain’t we?” 

That is their spirit. The British told us 
long ago that our troops would have to be 
“blooded”’ before they were soldiers. The 
raid of November third hardly describes 
that operation; yet, small though it was, 
the affair has welded the men of the First 
Division as no amount of training and dis- 
cipline could do. The boys who came back 
from those trenches are a hundred per cent 
better soldiers than before they went. So 
are all their comrades. 

One thing they learned there will hearten 
them for future fighting: Shell fire isn’t 
half so dangerous as it sounds. More than 
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(Concluded from Page 15) 


not to say anything during her absence, she 
tiptoed away. For three—four—five min- 
utes the customer sits, while Miss Glaub 
has a glass of water and arranges her front 
hair. Then, on her way back, before she 
comes into the customer’s view she seizes 
a waist—any one, so that it is expensive. 
A moment later Miss Glaub was holding it— 
in dazed admiration—before the customer. 

Then, after several more waists—and 
several imaginary conversations with the 
head of the department, alias a looking- 
glass—permission was finally obtained to 
sell it—as a very great favor really—to 
Mrs. So-and-so. It wasso with Mrs. Morn- 
ingrod, who, after all, was only a woman, 
even if she was the wife of a general. 

After lunch and the soothing coolness of 
a Peach Melba, Miss Glaub started out 
to happen accidentally upon Mr. Timbers. 
Twenty minutes later, when the accident 
had occurred, Miss Glaub said: 

“Your friend Mrs. General Morningrod 
was in after you went to lunch, and a 
“You didn’t say anything about me!” 

It was funny to see how anxious the dear 
boy was that no one should know that he— 
like Harold Merode—was looking for life 
and people as they really were. 

“Not me!”’ Miss Glaub assured him with 
a slow smile which seemed to say—bash- 
fully, but still so it could be heard—that 
there was one who understood. 

Mr. Timbers loosed a gulp of relief. 

“You must understand,” he explained, 
“that there are certain reasons why fs 

Miss Glaub said very firmly that there 
was pos-i-tive-lee no need to say another 
word. She understood. 

“Mrs. Morningrod merely wanted a ma- 
roon waist to match her dining room,” she 
explained, and narrowly watched the pleas- 
ant Timbers countenance. 

Mr. Timbers laughed. 

“She must have had it redecorated very 
recently, then; for when I was there last it 
was dark green.” 

The Glaub eyes warmed and the Glaub 
heart wondered why it had ever doubted. 
Dark green—that was what she had said! 

And that afternoon who should step off 
the elevator but Mrs. Van V. Velvet her- 
self! Down the aisle, straight for Miss 
Glaub, she came, fairly radiating the regal 
don’t-give-a-darn of the younger set. And 
then, from her point of vantage, Miss Glaub 
saw the svelte form of J. Preston Timbers 
coming down another aisle, which met the 
other just where she was standing. 

It was too late to do anything but retreat 
behind a case of new organdies. It was too 
bad that J. Preston’s little dream of finding 
true peace and happiness in the pulsing 
highways of real life should end this way. 
And then they met! For a moment Mrs. 
Van V. Velvet registered unquestionable 
surprise. During this period J. Preston 
blushed a deep rose-red. 

“Why, Mr. Timbers!”’ She was laughin 
now. ‘‘ What in the world are you doing 
here? [ ——” 

Mr. Timbers smiled—rather sheepishly, 


Miss Glaub thought, from her post of 


vantage. He leaned forward and dropped 
his voice: 
ee I ” 


-Miss Glaub, leaning as far forward as 
she dared, could not catch the low words of 
explanation. : 

“How splendid!” exclaimed Mrs. Van 
V. “Good day! By the way, I am plan- 
ning a little dinner 2 

A transfer girl was tugging at the Glaub 
elbow. Miss Glaub pushed her quickly 
away; but the words were lost! 

How could she ever have doubted him! 


Vv 


NHE next evening, in clinging sensuous 
purple, with blue-black hair done low to 
create a dusky uncertain shadow over the 
drooping lids and eyes, Miss Glaub reclined 
upon her pink chaise longue and prepared 
to show J. Preston Timbers that the little 
ray of sunshine of the Mammoth Store 
was a world-wise woman as well. 

Did she succeed? Of course she suc- 
ceeded ! 

Twice during the evening Mr. Timbers 
nearly called her Adele; and when she was 
showing him the pictures taken at Valley 
Beach during the convention of silk manu- 
facturers, in 1915, Miss Glaub thought— 
for one ecstatic moment—that he was going 
to attempt to take her hand. 

The second evening he called there was a 
slight. pause as she offered her hand at 
parting. | 

“Good night, Miss Glaub—Adele!”’ 

Miss Glaub hesitated only a moment. 

“Good night, Preston!’? she whispered 
softly. 

That night, over the cold-cream jar, she 
reflected that Martha and Harold had been 
fools to part. 

The next day J. Preston wore a deter- 
mined air, and said, on the very first op- 
portunity, that he was breaking a very 
important engagement to come to her that 
night. His manner plainly said that, ever 
since the subtle confession the night before, 
he was a changed man. 

Miss Glaub said, with charming con- 
fusion, that she would be at home—to him. 


A soft warm glow from the pink wicker 
lamp in the corner warmed the figures of a 
man and woman sitting side by side upon a 
pink chaise longue. Slowly the man began 
to speak. 

“T have much to tell you, Adele,” he 
began; “much that I have hesitated to tell 
you until I knew that you cared—abso- 
lutely!’? The woman inclined toward the 
black-clad shoulder just a trifle. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you have guessed the most of it. Mrs. 
Van At 

“T didn’t hear a word she said!’’—in- 
dignantly. 

“T thought ——” 

“You thought wrong!’’ Then, tenderly: 
“You were saying fe 

“Tell me you love me, first, Adele—love 
me forever!”’ 

The woman let her head droop slowly to 
the shoulder. 
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eight thousand shells were fired by the 
Boches on that sector; but not an Amer- 
ican was killed by artillery fire. Some were 
wounded; but all of them will recover. 

On the afternoon of November fourth we 
buried our dead. The ceremony took place 
in a little village far back of the lines. An 
altar had been fashioned with green boughs; 
an American flag covered the caskets. 

French and American troops formed on 
three sides of a square. The bodies lay in 
front of the graves, on the fourth side. The 
French general advanced to the center of 
the square and addressed the troops. Then 
three volleys were fired over the graves by 
a company from the regiment that had sus- 
tained the attack, and its trumpeter blew 
taps. Afterward the troops marched by, 
saluting their fallen “comrades as they 
passed. Throughout the entire ceremony 
French batteries fired minute guns, the 
shells moaning over the village toward the 
Boche lines. 

And so they were laid to rest. Let us 
leave them there. Let us leave them with 
the words of the old French general in our 
hearts. Standing stiffly at salute, he ad- 
dressed the dead: ‘‘Corporal Gresham, Pri- 
vate Enright, Private Hay—in the name 
of France I thank you. God receive your 
souls. Farewell!” 


“T_T do!” she whispered. 

The man took a deep breath and began 
again: 

“Don’t think that, just because I am a 
floorwalker by day, my income is only 
eighteen dollars a week!’”?. The man thrilled 
visibly under the tender pressure as the 
dark head nestled closer. “‘That has been 
merely a means to a way. To-night that 
way is opened! To-morrow I leave the 
Mammoth Store forever! After to-morrow 
I shall no longer be merely an assistant to 
the most exclusive caterer in Bigburg; but 
I shall be the most exclusive myself. Adele 
dear, they have all promised me their busi- 
ness—Mrs. Van V. Velvet; Mrs. General 
Morningrod fe 

Slowly, like a person in nightmare, the 
woman straightened up. 

“Why—why didn’t you tell me?’— 
low—deadly low. 

“T wanted to be sure that you loved 
me—even when thinking me only a poor 
floorwalker at eighteen dollars a week.” 

A shudder. 

“T wanted to keep it a secret—so that, 
in the end, it might be a great and happy 
surprise! We'll have a little home.” 

Another shudder, of increasing length. 

“With an oak mantel an’ fancy spotted 
tiles,’’ she said with great weariness. 

“Yes! Yes!’’—delightedly. 

The hunted look of a gentle doe at bay 
came into the large black eyes, which in 
repose seemed so dangerous. For a moment 
they gazed in hopeless silence at the jade, 
gleaming in her lap... . . It was the great 
moment. . . . And what a great moment! 
A tiny sigh—and then a sudden gleam in 
the hunted eyes. With her eyes suffused 
with real tears, and her hands clasping and 
unclasping convulsively, she gulped and 
said: “‘No! No!” 

“cc But ns FEE LS 

But it was so. With wet eyes looking 
straight ahead, she spoke. The tone would 
have convinced the fat man: 

“T—T love you, Preston!”’ 

“Call me by my first name,’ he inter- 
rupted softly, as yet unaware of the sacrifice 
he was soon to witness. ‘‘ Call me—Jacob.” 

“T—Jloveyou—Jacob! . . . ButI can’t 
marry you. Between your life and mine 
there is too wide a gulf. Your friends would 
sneer at a working girl—and—and soon 
you, too, might a 

“But that’s what I am—what I want in 


a wife —— 
The woman raised two white hands in 
silent protest, her eyes still looking straight 
ahead, filled with the divine light of self- 
sacrifice—or horror. 
I love you too much, Pres— 
Jacob! . I love you enough to give 
you up! It is for the best.” 

“But I don’t want you to givemeup! I 
want you to come to that little flat we 
mentioned ——”’ 

When she spoke it was final: ‘‘No; you 
mustn’ttemptme! . . . Wemustbefirm!”’ 

It was over! 

And so another sacrifice was laid upon 
the Glaub altar of love. 
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HE UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY announces that 
on January Ist. 1918, it will inaugurate an improved method of 
marketing in its 


Mechanical Goods Division 


The Mechanical Goods Division includes Rubber Belting, Packing, 
Fire, Steam, Water, Garden and all other kinds of Hose, Rubber Tiling, 
Rubber Mats and Matting, Jar Rings, Rubber Toys, Plumbers’ Supplies, 
Rubber Tape, Rubber Soles and Heels, Fibre Soles, and hundreds of 


other miscellaneous rubber items. 


We have heretofore marketed these goods through our Subsidiary 
Companies — companies that have been famous in this field for many 
years, including 


Revere Rubber Co. Mechanical Rubber Co., Chicago 
Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co. Sawyer Belting Co. 
Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland India Rubber Co. 


Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 


These companies serve all classes of industries and railroads. They 
supply many articles that are absolutely essential to factories and trans- 
portation companies engaged in war work. ‘The demand for their 
products is so great and the question of distribution has become so 


vitally important that we decided to centralize the distribution of all of ANACONEII 


these companies in one organization, having branches and agents all ee rs : 
over the country. By this means customers everywhere can secure PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. CON 


quicker and better service than any one of these companies has been 
in position to offer. 
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the Public 
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The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
CLEVELAND, - OHIO 
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EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG.CO. 


PEERLESS 


HONEST JOHN 
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PACKING 


RUBBER HEEL 
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HE Subsidiary Companies will continue to manufacture their 

well-known brands, a few of which are reproduced on these pages. 
They will maintain the same high standard of quality and workmanship 
that have made these products famous. In addition, the great seal of 
the United States Rubber Company, the hallmark of quality and value 
in rubber goods, will identify these goods, as it does the famous United 
States Tires, Rinex Soles, Keds, Raynsters, U.S. Rubber Footwear, Usco 
Heels, as products of ‘“The largest rubber manufacturer in the world.”’ 


_The assembling in one selling organization of such a list of well- 
known brands makes it possible for the United States Rubber Co. to 
offer a stronger and more complete line of mechanical goods than has 
ever existed heretofore in the rubber world. 


With such a line of merchandise, with a branch of the United States 
Rubber Co. Mechanical Goods Division specializing on mechanical 
goods in the most important cities, with distributors everywhere and 
with factories at a number of centers East and West, we can assure our 
customers the maximum in convenience, service and quality. 
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vA White, pure, inviting—the very ap- 
7 pearance of Fairy Soap suggests its 
pleasing, refreshing quality in toilet 

_ and bath use. 
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**Have you a little Fairy in your home?’’ 
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To Steal Her 
But She 
Laughed” 


| 
A 
can 


Photo by Bachrach, Philadelphia 


She could afford to laugh. Only four months each year this 
girl busied herself and yet she earned $2000.00.. Naturally 
“the best proposals we could make,” as the Manager of a 
large business house wrote, could not tempt her from her 
chosen work. She met the best people: made scores of 
friends and went to college eight months each year. 


This girl could have had a good position with the big business 
house whose manager tried to “steal” her. But it couldn’t 
tempt her. Nor would it tempt you if you were in her place. 
And you can be. For we will do for you exactly as we did—and 
are doing—for this girl. Do you want us to do it? Write to 


THE CURTIS, PUBLISHING GOMPAN® 
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morning suit was sitting by this table. He 
had a portfolio of papers before him, and he 
was making notes on a blank writing pad 
with a blue pencil. 

He stood up quickly when Weisel en- 
tered, bringing his heels together. But in 
spite of the military attitude his anxiety 
was everywhere apparent. 

“Did you get the thing done?” His 
voice vibrated in the query. 

The big man put down his hat and coat. 
Then he called to an attendant. 

“Hans,”’ he said, “champagne and some 
biscuit; and be quick.” 

Then he turned to the young man. 

“Certainly I got it done.”’ 

The big man poured out a goblet of the 
wine and gulped a swallow 

“To the War Lord!” he said thickly. 

The whole body of the little man across 
the table seemed to distend as with some 
savage ecstasy. ‘“‘Under his leadership,” 
he cried, ‘‘we shall impose 
our will on the world! Rus- 
sia we have ruined, Italy is 
in the Prussian jaws. Next 
summer, with the Eastern 
lines free, we shall put our 
armies together and crush 
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they would long since have perished, 7 
would indeed be ready for this flabby 
public that the gentle senator j imagine 
is about to help on the way.” 
The young man grinned. 
“But the gentle senator is our ally. | 
weakens his country for us and he | eta | 
word to the Admiralty. He is Valu 
to us.’ 
“As a tool, yes,” said Weisel; 
friend, Heaven preserve us from a 
The little Prussian laughed in a ]| 
cackle. 
“Well, he has done his bit to-nj 
Then his weasel face got firm, | 
see if your copy has the code 
The big man pulled out a dray 
table and laid a carbon copy of th 
forehim. Thelittle Prussian too! 
pencil and drew a line diagona 
sheet from the top left-hand cor 
ward to the bottom night hal 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


Washington, D. €., 


Wx. Arnberg: 
American sentiment is not hostile to your und 
It would transport our people to welcome a represen 
republic. g military details to be arranged 1a’ 
Hague conference, Yor a calmer time, democratic Bnglan 
surely in any case Fra 


France; then England, at 
our leisure; and finally this 
fool’s fat paradise to pay for 
all of it!” 

The little Prussian stood 
a moment like a man in a 


Leavil 


ce, a republic like our of 


vision. 

Then he put his glass down 
on the table. 

“Gott!” he said. “I was 
in fear aboutit. Only an 
official letter was certain to 
go through. How did you 
manage him? Was it diffi- 
cult?” 

The big man put his hand 
on the table, moving the 
fingers as though they were 
kneading dough. 

“That soft creature!” he 
said. ‘‘Ach, it nauseates 


He turned and spat vio- 
lently into the darkness be- 
hind him. 

The young man smiled, without disturb- 
ing the features of his face. 

*“You don’t seem to be complimentary to 
our American friend. 

Weisel’s pig figure lifted; his face was 
stern and rigid 

“Friend!” he said. “I should be sorry 
to depend on a friend like that. If the Ger- 
man people were made of stuff like that 


MONKEY ON fl STICK 


(Continued from Page 12) 


There were vistaed glimpses of solid suc- 


cess to be caught rapidly as mahogany ' 


doors opened and revealed shining book- 
cases, deep-piled rugs and—this was al- 
most too much—dignified plaster-of-Paris 
busts on high shelves. Typewriters clicked, 
clerks tiptoed, buzzers buzzed. Presently 
the secretary came out again and informed 
him that the great man was at leisure. A 
polished door swung upon an expensive 
rug and Andy followed in. 

He could hear Gaston’s voice before 
he saw him; that big monotonous voice, 
which always seemed to imply “‘I may bore 
you, but you'll find I’ve worked it all out,” 
went droning on in dictation: 

“Whereas the party of the first part, 


having agreed under Section Two, Para- 
graph Three, of said contract ye 
“Behold the prodigal’s return!” grinned 


Andy, stepping up and holding out his 
hand. 


“Well, well! And what can we do for 
the prod? Sit down. Have a smoke.” 

““You’ve spread out quite a bit, as the 
old lady said when the trolley ran over her 
dog,” began Andy, indicating the expansive 
environment. 

“Our practice is increasing,” his cousin 
made the unresponsive response. 

“Cole, Phipps & Brenning!’’ mocked the 
visitor. ‘‘ You’re lengthening like a train of 
freight cars. If you’d only tag the name 
Hanovan on now, for a caboose 45 

“Nothing’s sacred with you,” grinned 
the lawyer, showing his best poker face. 
“Have you seen my latest?” 


of the people, would on he instant cease active hos 


Mark ought to join mankind Nd 
free, democratic world. 
be open ways of peace; a common thack over the wate) 
brotherhood. 


sentiment of friendship, I remain 


To Delbert Arnberg, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 


The ANantic and the Pacif 


Your obedient servant, 


Then, omitting the address a 
ture, he read aloud the words 
touched, beginning at the top 
corner and reading downward. 
Weisel, bending over the table, 
with the palms spread propping | 
body, listened intently: 
“American transport leaving f 
on the 31st North Atlantic track 


Off ‘the desk he plucked an 04 
graph in a silver frame. It was tl 
of a very ugly baby, quite as ft 
unmagnetic as his father. 4 

“A peach!”’ cried the hypoerit 

““The remark is irrelevant a 
rial. Also, you’rea liar! He’s nal 
his father, and he’ll never be shot 
beauty. But I’ll turn him into a su 
court justice before I quit.” ; 

But Andy was considering the 
of just how and where to begin 
osition which the able Cole was 
ently trying to avoid by ashow 
Andy had moistened his lips 
tempt when the telephone rang 

“Yes, Mr. Bethel.” Cole sat 

. “No. It was quit 
to avoid the delay. . 
be tried before Judge Foster, in 
Can’t we meet for another cont 
morrow, say, at three? . . 
you. . . . Good-by.” 3 

“Sam Bethel!’’ announced & 
sighing deeply as he named the 
magnate who, having establish od 
less chain of vaudeville theaters, hi 
to make the Western Addition t 
his architectural excrescences. 7 
the lawsuit habit incurably.” 

“Should a lawyer grieve for t 

“He never brought a serious § 
life. All that Bethel can see in th 
good advertising medium. He 
utation of spending fifty thousam 
a year on eccentric cases and dot 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Notable Electrifications of 
the General Electric Com- 
pany in construction work 
and the operation of canals. 


N. Y. State Barge Canal % 


(Great Lakes to Tidewater) 


Catskill Aqueduct | 
(New York City Water Supply) 


Panama Canal 
(Atlantic to Pacific) 


| 


ENERAL ELECTRIC 


nal grew up to be a world's 
waterway—through Electricity 


FOR years the inland canal has been with us. But its sluggish, snub- 
nosed boat, pulled by plodding mules, fell behind in the race against 


the greater speed of railroads. Its clumsy, moss-grown locks have almost 
become a part of the landscape—a milestone left behind to mark the 
strides of commerce. 


But the canal as an economic means of transportation was destined to re- 
deem itself, through electricity. For example, two oceans were to be joined. 
The world’s commerce needed a short cut of ten thousand miles. American 
courage and persistence gouged a great cut at Panama and idealized the canal. 


The proficiency and skill of highly specialized engineers made the Panama Canal possible. 
Engineering genius found the correct answer to such problems as ridding that humid, 
tropic zone of disease and checking enormous slides at Culebra. Engineering science 
decreed that electricity should be the motive power to construct and operate the canal. 


The electric towing locomotives, geared to their tracks, that haul great vessels through 

the locks as they pass from ocean to ocean, and the automatic, interlocking system that 
controls and safeguards the operation of the entire lock machinery, were constructed by 

the General Electric Company. The fender chains which guard the lock gates from oncom- 4 
ing ships; the culverts that disgorge millions of gallons of lift water into the locks; the Pd 
spillway gates that hold back the headwaters of Gatun Lake, are operated and aaa eal rs 
controlled by electrical apparatus designed and built for the purpose by this comp@ny zt : 


Electricity was pre-ordained to be the driving and controlling force of thje* wonder 
canal. Its electrification was entrusted to the General Electric Company jf recognition 
of engineering and manufacturing supremacy. 


pany. 
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Johns-Manville 
Fire Extinguisher 


= At this time, of all times, 


guard against fire 


REVENTION of waste, con- 

servation of resources, uninter- 
rupted production—these are mat- 
ters of imperative national duty. A 
fire today not only wastes money 
and property but actually hampers 
the success of our nation at war. 


There might be some excuse if fires 
were hard to prevent. But they’re 
not. Most fires start small—your 
factory or house or office will be 
adequately protected if a Johns- 
Manville Fire Extinguisher is in 
easy reach at every danger point. 


And make sure it is a Johns-Man- 
ville—for it means the exclusive 
added safety of two-way operation. 
Discharged either by pumping, or, 
in awkward quarters, by air pres- 
sure previously pumped up. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Entitles motorists to 15% reduction in 
automobile fire insurance. 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories — Branches in 56 Large Cities 


To Distributors—Ask for details of our 
profitable jobber-dealer sales plan. 
Price in the U. S. East of Colorado, 
$10, brass or nickel finish, bracket in- 
cluded. $10.50 Colorado and West. 
Dominion of Canada: $12 East of 
Calgary. $12.50 Calgary and West. 


(Continued from Page 48) 
money in free newspaper publicity. That’s 
allright. He’s got plenty of money and it’s 
as good as anybody’s, I suppose, but there 
comes a limit.” 

“Just where?”’ asked Andy, who was 
thinking over his own troubled fortunes. 

““Well, you see we’re representing some 
of the most dignified business enterprises 
of the state. And along comes Bethel ask- 
ing us to bring suit for a hundred thousand 
dollars to protect the fair name of a pair of 
performing chimpanzees.” 

“Breach of promise?’ The prospect 
tickled the ex-comedian’s imagination. 

“Tt’s undignified!’’ growled Cole as he 
sat biliously tapping the point of a red- 
nosed pencil on his blotter. 

There came a pause. Cole was appar- 
ently trying to tire him out, so Andy de- 
cided on a plunge. 

‘Speaking of dignity,’’ said he, “‘I’m 
thinking of going back into the law.” 

‘*Congratulations!’’ responded Cole, 
looking straight through him with his 
bovine stare. 

“T’m speaking quite seriously.” Andy 
set his jaw and returned look for look. 

“I’m glad of that. I shall anticipate a 
formidable rival.” 

“T’d rather be a partner.” 

“Andy, do you realize,” began Cole, 
keying his voice to a tone of kindly patron- 
age that was maddening, “‘that a great deal 
has happened since we dissolved partner- 
ship?” 

““You mean that you think I can’t come 
back?” 

“Well, after you have burned your 
bridges it is difficult to return to the status 
quo ante.” 

“The time has come,’’? Andy blurted 
desperately, ‘‘when I’ve got to do some- 
thing. We practiced law together for 
several years, and it’s quite natural that 
I should come back and work with you. I 
wouldn’t ask to be taken into the firm until 
I’d made good.” 

Slowly Cole wagged his big bald head. 

“The law is a serious matter. I don’t 
deny your popularity with a certain set— 
I'll go further than that and grant that you 
are the most popular man in Belleville. 
But you never were a business lawyer. 
And I’m afraid if you went into court to- 
day to plead you wouldn’t—make the right 
impression.” 

“You mean they’d laugh at me?”’ asked 
Andy hotly, coming to his feet. 

“J am saying this in the kindliest pos- 
sible spirit. In the law appearances count 
for a great deal—a great deal. 

‘Tf there were the shadow of a chance in 
this office’’-—Cole rose ponderously and 
held out his hand—‘“‘I should be more than 
glad to welcome you back. And if you’ll 
take a little advice in the spirit in which it 
is given - 

“‘T’m willing to take anything’’— bitterly. 
Andy backed toward the door. 

‘Why don’t you commercialize your 
really great gift?” 

“Mine?” 


“You must have put a world of energy 
and practice into learning—that sort of 
stuff you’ve been doing up on the Hill. 
Why don’t you go on the stage—dignify it 
into a profession?”’ 

‘Family reasons,”’ smiled Andy bravely. 
‘“My mother is very anxious for me to get 
back into the law.” 

“‘T should like to help, but I’m afraid it 
would be misdirected. You see, Andy, 
you’ve become an amateur.” He held open 
the door for his departing guest. 


There stood a dangerous-looking steel 
bodied racing car out in front of the Com- 
mercial House and Andy had no sooner 
passed it than he saw Sam Bethel himself, 
noisily clad for motoring, come out by a 
side door and waddle over toward the car. 
The coincidence was too much for good 
resolutions, and the fact that the little man 
held up one of his short arms like a sema- 
phore signal half influenced Andy to take 
his pride in his teeth and brazen the in- 
evitable. 

“Been talkin’ with the undertaker?” 
asked Bethel, his cockeyes twinkling mer- 
rily as he took note of Andy’s unusual 
gravity. 

“Gas Cole,” replied the ex-humorist. 

“Same thing,’’ supplied the manager. 
“Gravedigger, embalmer and licensed pall- 
bearer. Cole, Phipps & Brenning! Say, 
how do they do it? I never see ’em but 
what I want to burst into tears. Have a 
drink?” 

“No, thanks.” 
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Cole, Phipps & Brenning seeme 
Mr. Bethel’s nerves, for he duga fj 
Andy’s ribs and went on: 

“How do they get like that? 
Andy, it’s done you a lot of 
round the Four Hundred kids up on 
Hill. It’s loosened you up. Do you reg 
that when you were practicing law you 
to be enough like Gaston Cole to 
little brother?” a 

“Oh, say not so!”’ pleaded the 

“Fact! And here I come alon 
perfectly. good lawsuit and old 
there clucking as if he was going 
egg and says ‘ Undignified!’” 

“‘Tt’s something about a tes 
chimpanzees?” inquired Andy, n 
cause he wanted to keep the n 
little longer. 


instinct of the man was pleased. * 
been big headliners for three seasor 
Professor Klegg’s Mutt and Nutt 
really a wonderfully talented pair of mor 
Well, we got ’em trained to do the Ba 
Russe this season and it was going 
when along comes a faker named 0) 
with a couple of very inferior chimps, / 
he runs ’em in the Joy Circuit under 
same name— Mutt and Nutt—with ay 
poor Ballet Russe. See? They're 
artists. They’re crabbing the reputatio) 
my chimps, and I want satisfaction.” 
“Defamation of character?” asked An 
“That’s a good idea if you can get ay 
with it.” 
“You can get away with anything if; 
goatitright.” ° 
“You’ve said something!” Mr. Bei 
stood pondering the possibilities. Prese: 
he came out of his trance, held out his h; 
and took a step toward the car. 
“Sam,” said Andy, who had already: 
cided against maternal prejudices, “ 
looking for a job and I think you can || 
me.”’ | 
“Shoot!” replied Bethel, already on| 
guard. 
“T wonder just how much I would 
worth if I went into vaudeville.” 
“About nine a week,” replied the Iii 
man. It was everybody’s privilege to j) 
Andy. 
“T’m speaking quite seriously.” | 
seemed to Andy that he had said th’ 
hundred times to-day. A | 
: a the matter with you? Off}; 
eed?” 


“T’ve got to make some money. Fu 
stuff’s all I can do. And I think Ido 
rather well.” ; 

“Well,” spoke the manager camnily 
you tried it professionally you w 
find it so darned funny. I know about 
amateurs. You’re used to he 
before friends and getting their kind| 
plause because you’re the son of Jame: 
Fitz Flapper. Anything goes in the pa 
Applause and loud laughter. You se 
like a million dollars. But try to dro 
same stuff into the average Bethel audit 
and it flattens out like a gob of sour do! 
Most amateurs are spoiled from the £1 
by being told how perfectly lovely they' 
A professional has to get used to a i 


hollering ‘Rotten!’ before he ean ni 
good. Abig name? Yes, that'll go som 
it’s big enough and well advertised. I'd) 
ten thousand a week to King George § 
to walk across the stage. But takeit by) 
large, it’s the conscientious, intelligent | 
fessional that gets the coin. Look ati 
educated* chimps in their Ballet Rt 
What makes’em go? Experience, my bi 
“What salary did you say they ! 
“Hight hundred a week,” annou, 
Mr. Bethel proudly. ‘‘And they ear: 
“Well, thanks for the nine you 0; 
said Andy as he moved away. Pa 
““You’ve got to remember that you 
amateur,’”’ warned Mr. Bethel as heju 
into his car; and if he made any fuk 
wise remarks they were squelched in 
rattle of the self-starter. 


Andy took a solitary dinner in an 
scure corner of the Racquet Club. Ht 
perience as a job-seeker had been limiti! 
the day’s adventures, but the indicall 
looked dark. He had applied for wol® 


because he was an amateur. Well, hes 
an amateur. That had been no disgralt 
long as money came to him easily. 
real life apparently people didn’t wal 
be either entertained or bulldozed ™ 
gentlemanly method of the drawing? 
Then he thought of Mrs. Taleroft 5ket 
(Continued on Page 53) 


257 trucks have 
IRBENSEN DRIVE— 


Torbensen Drive is unchanged and unchanging. 
fery one of these 44,257 axles—now in use—repre- 
its a fundamental, fixed idea of construction from 
nich we have never departed. It is a far greater num- 
t than of any other type of truck axle on the market. 


-Torbensen is the one drive for every service. It will 
ye you superior satisfaction and service whatever the 
se of your truck or the duty it is called upon to perform. 


‘Torbensen-equipped trucks plow along steadily, 
ar-in-year-out, in summer heat and winter cold. They 
over rough roads and smooth, through heavy city 
uffic, and at higher speed through the open country. 


Sheer strength, common-sense design, fool-proof- 
Ss, the faith of the makers of thousands of the best 
acks—these are the facts behind Torbensen Drive— 
@ reasons why you should buy trucks with Torbensen 
‘ive. They are money-saving trucks that make good. 


‘We have a very interesting booklet about TORBEN- 
‘N Drive—‘‘Driving at the Wheel and near the Rim.”’ 
‘explains every detail in simple language. Your copy 
ll be mailed the minute your request reaches us. 
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A solid-forged I-Beam is the un- 
yielding steel backbone of Torben- 
sen Drive. It carries all the load. It 
does nothing else. 


A jackshaft with pinions on its 
ends does all the driving through 
the internal gears. It does nothing 
else. It carries no load whatever. 


These members, held in practi- 
cally perfect, permanent alignment, . 
form the famous Torbensen Drive. 


This drive is as simple as any good 
drive can be. All its parts are easily 
accessible. It is easy to take apart 
and easy to put together again. 


Seventeen years of ever-growing 
service have proved that Torbensen 
Drive makes trucks last longer, 
makes rear tires give 20% greater 
mileage and reduces gas and oil 
consumption. 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE CO. 
tH CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Torbensen Drive is made to last. Every owner gets a GOLD 
BOND GUARANTEE that the I-BEAM axle and spindles will 
last as long as the truck, and the internal gears at least two years. 
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Visions of Security q 
‘That Obscure Visions of Danger — 


As you look with satisfaction at your fire insur- may be wrecked, your own earning capacity 
ance policies you realize that fire is a constant may be affected by sickness or accident. ‘These 
menace and feel secure in your protection against and many other losses may come any time and 
such a misfortune. when they do come they may cause a greater 
But how about the many other things that loss than a fire. If the theory of insurance is 
may happen which will cause you financial loss? sound you should apply it to protect you and 
Nobody knows from what quarter misfortune your property from every possible loss. 
may come. Your paymaster may be robbed, your What a comforting feeling of security it will 
employes hurt, your clerks may prove dishonest, give you to know that you are protected from 
your goods may be lost in transit, your automobile every possible danger through the sound, reliable 


Write for free booklet 
“THE HEEL OF ACHILLES” 


which describes every form of 
Hartford Insurance. 


Any agent or broker can sell 
you a policy in the Hartford. 
Ask him about the 
Hartford idea of complete 


protection. HartrrorpD Frre INsuRANCE Co. 


Hartrorp ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY Co. 
HartTrorp, Conn. 
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| given the bulk of his time now 
wo weeks, writing, rehearsing and 
be elaborate performance which 
‘ke place in about ten days and in 
was to have the principal part. 
sed upon Mr. Bethel’s discourag- 
with a sort of doleful relief. Had 
prising manager snapped him up 
*salary, as Andy had predicted he 
ve offer could never have been 
Andy knew his mother’s pride 
tdice and realized that it would 
o know that her son had taken 
ional vaudeville. But then there 
Skeen. .. 
re Andy thought over Mrs. Skeen 


e years. The reputation she had 


o Andy as “‘her precious, indis- 
zenius’’; and this was scarcely an 
ment of fact. 
ivasn’t looking for gratitude; but 
st into a position where he must 
himself in the terms of dollars. 
let his past experience with Mrs. 
us education, he reflected to-night, 
alone beside his coffee cup. Mrs. 
i far more money than was good 
id was continually signing checks 
ost senseless charities. Now how 
3 Mad Masque of Mars which he 
planning and rehearsing so in- 
ly? The plot concerned a young 
Andy, of course—who had planned 
the Belleville altitude record and 
self accidentally stranded on the 
ars. Asked by the King whence 
ind why, the aviator points out a 
icture version of the rolling Earth, 
Belleville on the Western Hem- 
and proceeds to lecture on the 
f the home town. Andy saw the 
and of rehearsing ahead of him 
n to wonder, vaguely at first, if 
Vt a solution of his problem. 
hearsal to-night had been called 
vast eight; but it was quarter of 
a Andy wearily took his way up 
red driveway leading to the big 
ecoed pile on the Hill. Reflec- 
strolled between the high gate- 
ose peevish, rampant little stone 
ved fearsomely in the moonlight. 
en easy to ask Sam Bethel for a 
the tackling of Gaston Cole had 
painful than he had anticipated. 
Mrs. Talcroft Skeen it was dif- 
t was a perfectly fair request he 
iding to make, yet a million un- 
bstacles seemed to loom before 
;. Skeen was a lady who worshiped 


father had made his millions in 
ufacture and sale of a patent 


ied man had no sooner shown him 
2 ornate front door than Mrs. 
rself came volubly forth to greet 
ppearance. Like her house, Mrs. 
s elaborate and showy. Her hair 
nusual shade of auburn, and she 
‘ry high collar to conceal her sag- 
pat; for she had eaten to grow 
¥ months ago, and since then her 
remained several sizes too large 
‘minished figure. 

angel of deliverance!”’ she hailed 
_a little gushing shriek and ca- 
3 sleeve with her ringed fingers. 
ning’s a perfect mess. Just hear 
ts screaming in there!” 

tly from the ballroom, where the 
‘tians had assembled for rehearsal, 
ild hear their youthful clatter. 

dash right in and brain them for 
3 Eliza.”’ She permitted only her 
to address her so. 

es wrong, Andy? You look tired 


was a splendid opening, yet he 
1 on the verge. 
n thinking. Naturally I’m quite 
S bea lesson to you!”’ By the turn 
nly selfish little gray eyes he could 
‘her mind was on the younger set 
ee ballroom. 

all conspiring against me, Andy. 
n’t for you I should go insane. I 
1 to see what Hendricks has sent 
tmples of draperies for the court 


1 delicacies, in spite of the fact 
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“Leave it to Handy Andy!” he gibed as 
she looped her arm in his and led him away 
toward a little room beyond the high Ital- 
ian mantel. He knew that this woman 
would be grateful to her court jester in 
trouble. 

She closed the door behind them in the 
small space which she chose to call her 
workroom and whose cluttering of small 
meaningless finery revealed the owner’s 
taste, which was naturally poor. From a 
pot-bellied, spindle-shanked, hand-painted 
desk she brought forth half a dozen squares 
of brilliant material. She laid them out on 
an onyx-topped table and stood regarding 
him as he pawed them over judicially. 

He picked up a square of wild electric 
blue and held it under the light. 

“That’s very good,” he pronounced sol- 
emnly, striving vainly to key his tone to its 
wonted enthusiasm. 

“Mad dog! It’s a nightmare!’’ 

“That’s the very idea! We're giving a 
scene on Mars. Most of the costumes will 
be silver and I’ll be wearing a comedy suit 
of bright orange.”’ 

“T’m sure you must know, Andy,” she 
assured him, giving him a sharp look out of 
her shrewd gray eyes with the badly en- 
ameled wrinkles at the corners. “I had 
Sam Bethel look over the color scheme to- 
day and he didn’t seem quite so sure.” 

“Sam Bethel!’’ There wasn’t really any 
cause for surprise that the capable manager 
should have been taken into her confidence. 
It was a coincidence, that was all. 

“Of course, if you mind, Andy —— 

“Not in the least,’”’ he cordially assured 
her. ‘“‘Ishould be glad to have his assistance.” 

‘* All he’ll do will be to supply a few stage 
hands. He says he doesn’t like amateur 
performances. He’s tremendously vulgar. 
And Andy, do you know what I’ll have to 
do with Sam Bethel?” 

Andy couldn’t imagine. Nothing less 
than murder apparently. 

“T can’t see any way round it. I’ll have 
to ask him to my party.” This was her 
way of confessing the social bribe by'which 
she had saved money on stage hands. 

“Bully! Hand him over to me. In my 
opinion Sam’s one of the few interesting 
men in Belleville.” 

She gave his case another quick, quiz- 
zical diagnosis. 

“‘What’s happened to you, Andy?” 

“Happened?” He swallowed hard and 
hoped she didn’t see it. 

““You’re sour about something. You’re 
bitter without being funny. Is it serious?”’ 

This was the third chance she had given 
him, and he took it. 

“T’m in a peculiar kind of corner —— 

“My dear! Tell me all about it.” 

She motioned him to an uncomfortable 
chair and took a seat beside him. 

“T’m broke—I’m not going to allow 
Consie’s money to support me. It’s up to 
me to go to work.” 

“‘T’m so sorry.”’ She said this with a 
show of surprise and he wondered if she 
had heard. 

“Tt’s necessary for me to devote all my 
time and strength —— 

But, my poor boy, what can you do?” 

My That’ s the point. I’ll have to make the 
best of my abilities, such as I’ve got.” 

“T’ll venture to say you don’ t know the 
slightest thing about business.” 

“No. AllI really know how to do well is 
this sort of thing.’”’ He directed a sweeping 
gesture toward the noisy ballroom. 

There ensued a terrible pause in which 
Mrs. Skeen sat quite without understand- 
ing. Couldn’t the woman take a hint? 

“Tt’s awful, Andy,” she said at last, “‘to 
think of your going into the wretched hum- 
drum of business. It has been such a joy to 
have you with me at my parties. And I’m 
planning the most wonderful spectacles for 
next winter. I’m sure, Andy, that you’ll 
relent when you see the parts I’ve got for 
you.’ 

He stared at her in blank amazement. It 
didn’t seem real, yet it was obvious that 
Mrs. Talcroft Skeen was taking to herself 
the undivided credit for all the successful 
entertainments that Andy had planned and 
carried out! He resolved now to drop the 
slender rapier and attack her with a club. 

“Don’t you think,” he asked baldly, 
“that I could make a good living as coach 
and producer of amateur entertainments?”’ 

Ons Andy, you poor foolish dear!” 

“T don’t mean to start in right now,” he 
protested, half ashamed. This woman had 
always had the effect of bluffing him out of 
his resolutions. He had given her a chance, 
and he was far too proud to let it go beg- 


ging. 
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Rarer 


Minute 
Spark Plug 


leaner 


Really Clean 
Spark Plugs 


—in a jiffy—no bother at all 


OU don’t even have to take the spark 
plug apart. 

Just half fill the tube of the cleaner with 
gasoline, screw the plug into the socket at 
the top and give it a vigorous shaking— 
that’s all. 

Your plugs will be cleaner than you could 


get them in the old laborious way—and you 
will not even soil your hands. 


75 cents is the price 
of the cleaner in a neat 
wooden box that packs 
neatly into your tool 
case. 


The gasoline in the tube softens the car- 
bon and the little flying needles pick the 
carbon off clean. 


The nearest supply dealer or garage man will sell you 
a Champion Spark Plug Cleaner—get one today 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Wr, fcr 

List of In- 
yentions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


4 4 Patent your Invention—I'll help market it. Send 
a for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
iadreda of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard 
. Owen, Patent Lawyer 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., or "2276T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
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’ Piquant. snappy. 
full of zest! 


BeechNut 
Cloves 


Dainty candies that 


melt on your tongue 
Also Beech-Nut Mints, 


Beech-Nut Wintergreens, 
Beech-Nul Chewing Gum 
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There’s a Statler 
in St. Louis 


In four cities—Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and St. Louis—there are now 
Statler Hotels. 


They are complete hotels, well-man- 
aged hotels, glad-to-see-you hotels. 
And, above all, they are comfortable 


Provisions for your comfort go beyond the 
complete Statler equipment and furnishings of 
the hotels; and even beyond the courteous, 
interested service from employees which is the 
foundation of Statler policy. There are such 
features as a morning paper under 
your door (but no charge for it in your bill); 
service of Sunday breakfast to rooms without 
room service charge; and many other thought- 
fulnesses, big and little, which every traveler 
appreciates, 


For people who want ‘‘the best there is” 
the rooms at $3 to $5 (one person) are especially 
recommended—for their larger size, greater 
convenience and more luxurious furnishings 
and decorations. ’ 


HOTELS STATLER 


BUFFALO -CLEVELAND - DETROIT -ST. LOUIS 


Now building in New York: 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, will 
With 2,200 rooms, 
2,200 baths, it will be the world’s largest 


hotel, and will likewise set new high 
] standards of convenience, service and 
distinction. Opp. Pennsylvania Station. & 
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Large 
Cake 


in 
individual 
Carton 


45¢ 


for toilet 
and bath 


[Works Wonders 


Easily and thoroughly 
removes obstinate dirt, stains, 
grease and grime. 


leaves a feeling of 
thorough refreshing cleanliness 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


P 


Go to your regular dealer. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


int Your Ford 
Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 
You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you’ll be driving again. 
You'll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 
If he cannot supply you, send $1.00 (Canadian Imperial Quart 
$1.25) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to—THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., 1521 Berea Rd., 
Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 
Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 
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Filling Ma- 
chine for Viscous 


and Heavy Products 


ES 2 QD Fits 


Jelly, Apple Butter, Honey, Mus- 

tard, Mayonnaise, Catsup, Pastes, 

Creams, Fats, Condensed Milk, Paint, 

Tar, etc. Measures and fills accurately without 

loss, glass, paper and tin containers. Manu- 

facturers who fill these or similar products, 
must have the Visco. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 


Booklet V on request CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 
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“Tt has been so wonderful as it was,”’ she 
was expostulating. ‘‘Everything done for 
the fun of it—for the joy of it. You’d be 
putting yourself in a dreadfully false posi- 
tion, you know. They’d be calling you a 
professional.” 

“Anybody that ever does anything is a 
professional,’’ he informed her calmly. 

“Yes, but you’d be goingintoa class 

‘Live or die, I mustn’t do that!” he as- 
sured her with a futile sarcasm. “Shall we 
rush in and still the mob?” 

They walked together through the great 
hall toward the waiting rehearsal, whence 
came calfish bawls of ‘Author! Author!” 

“You’d be rubbing some of the bloom 
off,’”’ she whispered affectionately as she 
squeezed his hand. ‘‘That’s been your 
charm. », Lou've been such a delightful 


” 


m —EE 
“Whatever you do’’—he raised an ago- 
nized appeal—‘‘ don’t call me an amateur!” 


Never before had Andy been disgusted 
with or even critical of the amateur point of 
view. But to-night as the frivolous young- 
sters of his troupe gamboled and larked 
through the rehearsal, disregarding orders, 
forgetting the simplest lines, the amateur 
director was amazed to think how he had 
floated so long, lighter than air, upon this 
atmosphere of praise. While he stood by 
the piano vainly striving to drive a single- 
line speech into the pretty head of Maisie 
Whipple, who had alternately learned and 
forgotten that same line every night for two 
weeks, the younger set turned on the phono- 
graph, practiced dance steps that had noth- 
ing to do with the piece, encouraged two 
loutish freshmen in a burlesque boxing bout, 
roared at Campbell Hill’s poor imitation of 
Andy’s latest monologue. 

The traditional Hanovanian good nature 
cracked, and fire began to spit out. 

“T’ve got to have attention!” he roared, 
going forth and dragging toward the piano 
each comely member of the Mars Maiden 
Chorus, whom he must train to sing a 
greeting to his descent upon the red planet. 

A hired pianist patiently thumped the 
keys while the chorus shrilled raggedly 
through the big room. The mixed effect 
was due to the fact that each of the eight 
pretty girls had forgotten a part of her 
song and each a different part, the hiatus 
being supplied with the good old stand-by 
of the forgetful—“‘La-la, la-la, la, la, la!” 

“‘Katherine!’’ Andy summoned from her 
flirtation the tallest of the beautiful, blond, 
brainless Fenley sisters. Katherine, as 
Crown Princess of Mars, was to have a 
leading part in the Aviator’s reception. She 
came obediently, after casting a languish- 
ing glance to the rear. 

“Andy, I’ve got a dreadful cold Me 
she began. 

“Good! You can’t talk through your 
lines leading up to my cue.” 

The eight Maids of Mars, gathered round, 
were beginning to chatter again. 

“Oh, please!’’ he implored. 

“Tsn’t he a horrid bear to-night!’’ whis- 
pered the shortest of the Fenley sisters. 

The piano whanged as Katherine went 
stumblingly through her lines. Approach- 
ing the end, she uplifted her pretty, medi- 
ocre treble. 


Kitty: Oh, Mister Aviator, 
You have a foolish face! 
You’re right, my dear, 
I’ve journeyed here 
From a very foolish place. 
What distant city gave you birth? 
Belleville, the center of the earth. 
[And so on, and so on] 


ANDY: 


ores 
ANDY: 


III 


HE fact that Andy had to live with his 

mother those ten days did nothing 
toward improving his frame.of mind. Mrs. 
Hanovan uttered no word of reproach that 
he showed no inclination to apply himself 
to the law or that he was still at the beck 
and call of ‘‘that Skeen woman”’ on the 
Hill. A dark ten days for Andy, unlight- 
ened by the thankless and payless labor of 
knocking musical comedy into the block 
head of Belleville. His story got round 
town and was repeated with fair accuracy; 
and the knowledge that it was known caused 
him to slink in spite of himself as he went 
feeling about among his friends for what he 
thought of vaguely as an opening. 

Consie wrote to him once, a sweet and 
chatty letter without any reference to what 
had happened between them. Andy kept the 
letter in his pocket. He had no bitterness 
toward Consie. It was merely hopelessness, 
that was all. 


e 
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Once after a rehearsal Mrs. S} 
come to him quite magnanim 
offered him a situation as man 
Heatherways Club. So profo 
humility that Andy considered the 
upon investigation he found tha 
was now. being excellently run ] 
fessional steward—that the 
post of manager was being er 
as an excuse for giving Andy 
do. The position offered seventy-f 
a month and board. Andy reg, 
job from every angle and conely 
death would be more dignified if 
comfortable. It was, then, a eur 
pressed Andy Hanovan who py 
comic costume, preparatory to t 
ter stage at the one and only pe 
of the Mad Masque of Mars. _ 

Of course the show was an hot 
late in beginning. Andy, exper 
amateur performances, had longs 
up hope of seeing one open on ti 
to-night the preliminary chaos 
cold. Clad grotesquely in a brigh 
aviation suit, wearing a monocle 
eye and a silk hat somewhat slanti 
his head, he slouched wearily aer 
stage, exhorting several stage h; 
kindly loaned by Mr. Sam B 
prompter action. The men hi 
their overalls and gave him the gri 
tempt which the professional ey 
the amateur. 

Big Bill Hubbard, who was to } 
of Mars, complained childish 
manager because he couldn’t ge 
crown on his head without spli 
darned thing. One of the Ma 
chals tripped over his spear 
jagged hole in the starry heavens 
on the back drop outside the pa 
dow. A Mad Maid of Mars los 
be permitted to say so—one of h 
ings and refused to appear un 
just like it was supplied. Pan 
reigned in the red planet—whi 
right from the Martian point of 
out in front a mere earth-born aud 
sending up sarcastic gusts of 
They were growing tired of waitin 

Andy walked over to a hole in 
and took a peep. Mrs. Skeen’s 
room was, undoubtedly, crowde 
ity. The unpopular Browning fa 
just arrived in a body, as for mu 
tection. Stuart Bayliss, like th 
beauty that he was, was ramb 
somely from chair to chair. Char 
the always affable president of 
ville Gas and Electric Company, had 
toward the front, between his large fanj 
of daughters. Mr. and Mrs. Gaston 
sat stolidly near the center aisle. 
picture of his days was revealed | 
fore Andy Hanovan, who seanne 


The stage hands were now bringing 
clatter to a crescendo, but Andy s 
at the peephole, dwelling fondly up 
spectacle which he was to face n 
Bertie Hall, who, since his downfa. 
past St. Valentine’s eve, had retire 
Andy’s favor and gone into the ba! 
business, sat blissfully beside his pi 
white fiancée. There was old Tom 
making himself charming as ust 
chorus of débutantes; and on the nex! 
to the rear 

Great Scott! Wherein Mars d 
from, airily gowned in blue, aq’ 
dripping at her slender white th 
eyes puckered to a teasing smil 
leaned toward the courtly youn 
side her—Consuela! os 

The sight smote him with a weak d«e 
to run away, to blot himself ou 
nothing. Then he swore softly t 
breath. She could make splendid p1 
ments on the subject of life’s seriou 
of bucking up, being a man a 
sort of thing. Meanwhile she co 
Fairfield, weltering in her father’s 
ity, and disdainfully trip it back 1 
ville, upon occasion, to enjoy the Pp 
clowning of the husband she had mad 
a clown. 

“Andy, aren’t you ever going to 

Someone touched him on the §} 
and he came back into the presen 
nervous jerk. There stood Mrs. 
costume all asparkle, and beside. 
Bethel in an ornately pleated sh 
emerald studs the size of pennies. 

“T’ve done everything but dre 
Andy informed her. ‘If you’ll be 
get their clothes on, maybe we ¢a 

, (Continued on Page 57) 
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trand New Machine! 


of high quality—because owners and their superintendents 
areful to purchase on a “‘quality first’’ basis. 


Jong will it run—and run efficiently ?— that is the problem. 
lines themselves do not wear out—the bearing parts do. 
aation’s bone yard is crowded—crowded with thousands of 
ine parts which, with proper attention to lubrication, could 
continued to earn money. 


ider this: If a single bearing part runs for only half an hour 
vut proper lubrication—it is damaged. Perhaps it can be 
ced—it may have to be replaced. Time and labor to make 
djustment mean money. Overhead continues. Think of 
xpense involved. Compare it with the cost of correct 
sation—scientific lubrication, which protects machinery— 
tific lubrication, which is cheapest, sometimes even in first 
always in ultimate cost. 


epeat—machines do not wear out, the parts do. Prolong 
fe and efficiency of your machinery. Protect bearing parts 
scientific lubrication. 


Scientific Lubricants For 
Scientific Lubrication 


S-F Engineering Department has spent years in research 
in order to offer grease and oil products which will function 
‘rly under extreme conditions. For example, certain S-F 
acts have super-heat-resisting abilities. In order to produce 
| lubricants S-F Engineers evolved the new and special 
ric Process—used only in the manufacture of S-F products. 


cumulative experience gained in 64 years of scientific grease 
dil production is represented in each of the 103 products 
by the Swan & Finch Company. Each of these is designed 
zet a definite condition of service. 


i, : Ae ‘ 

the brief descriptions; check those that interest you—then 
, In return, complete information and booklets will be 
y sent. 


services of the S-F Engineering Department are free to 
ers for specific recommendations on individual problems. 


NEW YORK 
Special Oil and Grease Products: Sinee 1853 
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For Gen’! Machine Use 


* §10-Fro 


—a super lubricant made by the Acaloric Process. 
Its slow-flowing, clinging qualities prevent climb- 
ing, dripping and spattering. It is adhesive and 
cohesive—heat and pressure resisting —non-volatile. 
It is extensively used: 


—particularly for delicate, fast-running machin- 
ery in textile and other mills, in printing shops, 
etc., where neither a fluid oil nor a dense grease 
is practicable—Slo,Flo stays “put,” yet lubricates 
instantly and constantly. ‘ 


—for roller bearings in mine-cars, automobiles, 
etc. —for hydraulic pumps, lineshafting, lighting 
dynamos in railway cars. 

—in railway and other machine shops, in indus- 
trial and power plants where excessive heat and 
bearing pressures must be overcome by a slow- 
flowing lubricant which can be used where oil is 
impracticable or grease impossible. 

Oj Check here for descriptive literature. 


CUPESE 


—a special quality cup grease produced by the 
Acaloric Process; in all densities, from very light 
to extra heavy. 


Its uniform functioning under severest condi- 
tions, makes it a practical cup grease for all 
machinery requirements. Its special non-volatile 
qualities effect large economies. 


Cupese spreads rapidly—withstands excessive 
heat and bearing pressures, adheres to bearing 
surfaces, is tenuous and elastic—is all lubricant— 
absolutely prevents metal-lo-metal contact—it does 
not liquefy or evaporate under intense heat—does 
not cake at low temperatures—does not clog bear- 
ings or leave residue in cups. 

O Check here for descriptive literature. 

Also © Atlas Engine Oils, Atlas Cylinder Oil, 
Oj Atlas Turbine Oil, 0 Atlas Dynamo and Motor 
Oil, Atlas Crank Case Oil, ( Atlas Trans- 
former Oil. 


For Foundries 


CORUL, 


—a special quality liquid core binder that meets 
the 11 essentials of uniform and economical core- 
making for malleable and grey iron casting. 

11 years of service in the country’s leading 
foundries, and the fact that it is still used by 
98% of the original customers, make Corul a tested 
product, scientifically correct. 


1 Check here for descriptive literature. 


For Textile Mills 


TEXTUL 


—a special oil compound, for wool oiling, which 
has all the good qualities of Red and Lard oils— 
yet offered at far less cost. Textul saponifies 
readily—carries well through the carding process 
and needs no alkali added for emulsion. 


(0 Check here for descriptive literature. 

Slo-Flo is the ideal textile machinery lubricant— 
see above. 

Also Atlas Spindle and Loom Oils, O Atlas 
Wool Oils. 
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For Motor Cars and Boats 


GEARESE 


—a correct lubricant for motor car transmissions 
and differentials. Reduces friction, reduces wear. 
Follows the gears continuously, leaving no spots 
where metal can touch metal. Unaffected by tem- 
perature changes. Insuresa silent, smooth-running 
car. 


CO Check here for descriptive literature. 


MOTUL 


—a superior quality motor oil for the protection 
of valuable automobiles. Its heat-resisting qualities 
guarantee minimum of carbon—its elastic tenuous- 
ness under ring pressures insures maximum seal and 
cylinder protection. 


OJ Check here for descriptive literature. 


0 Cupese —a special quality cup grease for all 
requirements. 


For Car Journals 


ASBESTESE 


—a special asbestos and wool mixed grease 
combination—the result of extensive research, to 
obviate “hot boxes” and general journal troubles, 
without excessive cost of frequent repacking and 
inspection—for steam, electric and logging rail- 
ways, traction lines, contractors—mine-cars, etc. 


Asbestese lasts from four to eight months without 
repacking or oiling. It is scientifically made— 
every barrel uniform. It gives efficient lubrication 
to bearings, and, properly packed, prevents en- 
trance of road dust and sand in journal boxes. Its 
savings in inspection costs and waste of free oil 
are obvious. 


Oj Check here for descriptive literature. 


For Drop Forges 


TALESE 


Die-swabbing requires a product which will 
perform an absolute separation of the metals— 
have a low flash tendency and function with a 
minimum of smoke. These requirements are met 
by Talese, at surprisingly small cost. 


© Check here for descriptive literature. 


Miscellaneous 


O Aerul—a practical quality oil for aéroplane 
motors. ‘The correct viscosity combined with proper 
cold test values gives perfect seal and maximum 
horse power with safety assurance. 


O Marinul—a world-known special oil produced 
to meet the excessive stresses of marine service. 
O Exese—the 600° F. lubricant for oven gears, 


bloom cars or lubrication under excessive heat 
conditions anywhere. 


0 Vesuvese—a water-proof lubricant—for ex- 
posed gears—for wire cable dressing. 


Larcul—a practical,economical, metal-cutting 
lubricant. 


Also O Atlas Cutting Oils, 0 Atlas Tempering 
and Quenching Oils, 0 Atlas Leather Oils and 
Greases, 1) Atlas Fish Oils. 


Profitable connections open to Specialty Jobbers; foundry, mine, railway, 
textile and other industries ; hardware and auto access. Jobbers and Dealers. 
Details on request. 


SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION 
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Ener 


y Foods 


Energy building foods in days of action 
are the Nation’s hope. True conservation 
calls for a new efficiency in living. Morris 
Tested Foods express a conservative, con- 
sistent, patriotic attitude on today’s food 
problems. 


.» America of today—America of the 
* future—requires good food—pure food— 
enough of it for the sturdy soldier abroad 
or training at home, for the worker, for 


the thinker, for the home. 


Insist upon Morris Supreme Ham, 
Supreme Bacon, Supreme Butter, White- 
leaf Brand Lard, Supreme Eggs, Marigold 
Oleomargarine and the new product, Nut 
Marigold, a spread for bread entirely free 
from animal fats. Whatever you buy 
with the Morris Tested Food label is 
pure and sure. It stands for flavor 
and quality. 
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Packers & Provisioners 


ST. JOSEPH 
OMAHA 


EAST ST. LOUIS 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
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q A Patriotic Responsibility — 


(Continued from Page 54) 

nearly ten o’clock,’”’ wailed the 
of art. 
alm, madam,” grinned Sam Bethel. 
yple liked things on time they 
t like amateur shows. For my part 
ve me crazy.” 
vt you think we’ve arranged a 
seene?’’ she asked, indicating the 
if her stage. 
ice tried a set like that,’’ grunted 
dainfully. ‘It lasted a week.” 
at instant the Court Jester of Mars 
in minus a wig and implored the 
i pair of scissors. Andy produced a 
-aculously from under his aviation 
1Sam continued to grin. 

. Skeen,”’ said he, ‘I’m boss of 
tht vaudeville houses; and when 
zoin’ all at once they make me a lot 
yjle. But I wouldn’t trade my job 
y’s—not for a bonus of a million a 


cenary beast!’’ scolded the great 


n’t know what Andy gets out of all 
ersisted. the social bull, ‘‘but he 
earn it.” 

1e away! You’re more trouble than 
etors.”’ 

Skeen led him away; and the fact 
» manager’s gibe had struck home 
arent in the self-consciousness with 
1e quit the scene. 


urtain rolled up to the customary 
of applause, which included some 
', because one of the Maids of Mars 
from the wrong side, got tangled 
he chorus men and had to be sorted 
full view of the audience. Andy 
n, sweating in a hot aviation cos- 
500d in the wings and saw all this 
a veil. He didn’t much care 
it went well or wry. His springs of 
nad all dried up. Quite impartially 
moment he could see what Sam 
aeant by amateurs. Nothing went 
uld. Everybody had relatives and 
n the audience to acclaim medioc- 
h indulgent palms. The wheels of 
ie-built comedy creaked on their 
les, the music of an amateur com- 
okled insipidly. There was every 
of bad acting, from shrill overeager- 
zasping stage fright. He saw there 
wior of raw recruits who, unused to 
‘ed at random and hit nothing. 
ver, the performance rattled on 
she scene that was to introduce the 
aviator from Belleville. The stage 
y darkened to the thunderous 
f the King and a clamor from the 
A moving-picture machine at the 
\the hall came into play, throwing 
‘heavenly back drop outside the 
_window a very natural likeness of 
ng planet upon which we live and 
Somewhat raggedly the chorus 
“Hail! Hail! The Earth!” just 
ving-picture airplane came soaring 
qe screen. 
miracle! The miracle!” bleated 
| Hubbard, King of Mars, in his 
cal voice. Andy, per cue, adjusted 
ocle and stepped on the darkened 
‘he lights came up much too slowly, 
audience didn’t mind, for the dawn- 
ance revealed Andy—their Andy! 
e began to clatter like hail upon a 


)sent thee here?”’ bleats the King 
's big white beard. 
) Belleville Gas and Electric Com- 
apspeaks the stranger. 
itis thy quest?’ 
s has been burning brightly for a 
years, and Charley White has sent 
vad your meter.”’ 
flable gas president, being in the 
% the audience, lifted his great 
id spread it about him; local pride 
ied to the core, and the Mad Masque 
uccess even before Andy plunged 
dreadfully comic song. He was 
etter than to-night, and he took 
2 of the tide to play his burlesque 
ighest possible key. Belleville 
arcely wait for the jokes to come 
ais mouth before they yelled for 
Much as he had won his fool’s cap 
‘Past St. Valentine’s eve he came 
ote to-night and conquered 


y 
3 he too wonderful!’’ he heard a 
st ical treble lifted in one of those 
chiollow gales. The remark brought 
er storm. And when, like Joshua 
verse English, he had borrowed 
S$ scepter and bade the Earth 
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stand still long enough to point out Belle- 
ville on the map, Mrs. Skeen’s ballroom 
quaked perilously. To-night Andy spared 
nobody. With his short wand he jabbed 
the inhabitants categorically, working up 
gradually to the subject of Mrs. Skeen. 

“She has two little lions on her gate- 
posts,’’ he explained solemnly. ‘‘They’re a 
team of trained lions named Mutt and 
Nutt—I hope Mr. Bethel won’t bring suit; 
he can’t very well, because they work with- 
out pay. They’re amateurs.” 

Andy’s borrowed scepter became, indeed, 
a spear that knew no brother. And of all 
that audience perhaps the only one who 
remained unspeared was a pretty little 
woman in blue who always laughed at the 
right place, her eyes puckering mirthfully, 
a pendant of aquamarines bobbing at her 
throat. 


When the curtain went down at last the 
house was ringing again to the summons, 
“Andy! Andy! Speech! Speech!” 

Mrs. Skeen came to him where he stood 
dazed in the wings and commanded af- 
fectionately: ‘‘You’ve got to say some- 
thing, my dear! Bea good boy!” 

The curtain rolled up again before Mrs. 
Skeen got off the stage, which was probably 
as she had intended it. Without the 
least hesitation she took her protégé by the 
hand, led him to the footlights and bowed 
herself to an exit. Andy Hanovan stood 
there with all the coolness of one who 
knows his public. He grinned a moment in 
pretended bashfulness, then deliberately 
showed them the broad of his back as he 
strolled up stage, laid his hands on the de- 
serted throne chair and after much clownish 
slipping and struggling wheeled it down to 
the footlights. There he patted it fussily, 
shoved it one way and then another, stood 
off and surveyed it, his bandy legs fidget- 
ing, his head cocked to one side. 

‘Friends and playmates,” he began easily 
as he struck a pompous pose at the side of 
the big chair: ‘‘Before this exhibition be- 
gins I want to warn you, so that in case you 
don’t like what’s coming our gentlemanly 
ushers may show you out by the fire exits. 
Iam going to close the evening with a little 
auction. No, not a card game—a shell 
game. All the money in Belleville is here 
to-night in some form or other—solid, 
liquid or gaseous—that includes Charley 
White—and we’re not going to unlock the 
doors until the goods are knocked down to 
the highest bidder. Do I hear any dissent- 
ing voice?” 

Cries of “Fake! Fake!” and invitations 
to put up or shut up encouraged the speaker 
to further effort. 

“T thank you. Before the bidding begins 
I wish to state that the article I am putting 
up for sale has been tried by every member 
of the colony and found delicious. It is an 
ornament to any home, will not injure the 
most delicate fabric, and i is a great favorite 
when served with tea.’ 

““Animal, vegetable or mineral?’’ thun- 
dered out Charley White with one of his 
earthquake laughs. 

“Strictly vegetable; a fungus, 
Andy promptly. 

“Put up the goods!” shouted Bertie 
Hall in an echo of his old comedy voice. 

Very nimbly Andy jumped up into the 
throne chair and stood grinning down upon 
his audience. 

“T’m the goods,” said he. ‘“‘And now 
who wants to start the bidding? We are 
offering for unrestricted sale the former 
Andrew Hanovan, commonly known as 
Andy.” 

He paused and permitted the facetious 
cheers, ‘‘It can’t be done!” and “‘It’s dam- 
aged!” to settle down before he proceeded: 

“Andy Hanovan is no stranger to this 
audience. You all know his virtues, and his 
faults need no introduction. He would 
adorn the center table and with a little 
training might be turned into a useful 
utensil. Could be taught to entertain the 
baby, play a mechanical piano or referee 
family quarrels. Has no objection to work, 
but very little practice. Would make an ex- 
cellent caddie or could serve as extra man 
on a honeymoon tour. In other words, he’s 
willing to be anything i in the world but an 
amateur.” 

The crowd tittered gently, but the at- 
mosphere was growing tense. It was plain 
to see that everybody knew what was the 
matter with Andy Hanovan. 

“Tn short,’”’ said Andy, leaning far over 
and dropping his monocle from a face that 
had become deep-lined and tragic, ‘‘I want 
a job and I don’t much care what it is. 
Belleville here knows my case—knows why 
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replied 


EVENING POST 


HE time to use paint is right 

now when the watchword is— 
Save wisely, avoid waste. The time 
to use Zinc in paint is whenever you 
use paint, for Zinc gives to paint that 
permanence and durability which 
makes painting a rea/ investment— 
a /asting economy. 


New Jersey 


in paint 


produces a tough, durable film of protection that 
resists weather a longer time, and really makes the 
painting cost less than paint without Zinc. 

The United States government uses Zinc because it 


has made tests and knows. Every manufacturer makes 
Zinc paints because he has made tests and knows. 
Your painter will use Zinc paint if he has made tests 
and knows. It is to your advantage to ask for Zinc in 
paint, because you cannot afford to waste paint—and 
paint that does not endure is wasted. 

If requested, we will send a list of prepared paints 
containing Zinc, and the names of manufacturers who 
grind Zinc and lead together in o:l ready for your 
painter to mix before he paints your house. 


Send for booklet ““Zinc in Paint.’’ It tells some things 
that -you ought to know about Zinc and about paint. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 


. Branch: 


57 


It does more than clean 


your teeth 


Pebeco Tooth Paste prevents 
“ Acid-Mouth”’ from attacking your 
teeth. 
Get a tube of Pebeco today from 
your druggist and begin to care for 


your teeth in the right way. 
Pebeco will keep your teeth white 
and shining and will make your 
mouth feel delightfully clean. 
Send post card for acid test papers 
and a ten-day trial tube of Pebeco. 


Sold by druggists everywhere 
LEHN & FINK, 122 William St., New York 


SOUR <SIGN: IS°OUR BOND * 


Fashion in Footwear 


+ indicates a decided trend toward the 
military mode, developed in smart 


shoes of “F. B. & C.” Kid. 


fa Instead of sharply contrasting colors, two-tone ef- 
4 fects in colors to match the costume in “‘F, B. & C.’” 
Bt Kid are used. Such shades as Golden Brown, 
Tabasco Brown, Field Mouse, Battleship Gray, 
Pearl Gray, and Ivory are popular. 
Whole shoes of “F. B. & C.”’ White Washable 
Glazed Kid ‘No. 81”’ are always good style. This 
leather requires no mussy dressing to retain its new 
4 and unblemished appearance. 
| “F, B.&C.” Kidis the only leather that “Fits on 
the Foot like a Glove on the Hand.”’ 


2) Look for either of these Tags oS 


attached to the shoes youbuy. ae 

They assure correct style, ES) 
EA — and “The Best There Is.’? («wus 
hi R FASHION PUBLICITY CO. of New York 
E LEN 27 Cedar St { : 
i «hs ——_ BB. 
; j 


é 
' 
ba 


$3 


$300.00 extra money. 


They secure the local renewals and new 
subscriptions for the ever-popular period- 
icals, The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journaland The Coun- 
try Gentleman, and receive liberal pay- 
ment both in commission and salary. 
Curtis subscriptions brought our workers 


00.00 for Your Spare lime 


1s you can find a few spare minutes every 
day during 1918, you can easily pick up 


Scores of spare-time Curtis Representa- 
tives will earn $50.00 in January alone. 


Agency Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 219 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reg. U.S. Pat..Of. 

in that warm-as-an-overcoat, cheaper- 
than-a-sweater, wool-lined, wind-proof 
garment that wears like iron, won’t rip, 
ravel or tear, which dealers everywhere 
carry and which suits every one—the 
vest, jacket without collar, and jacket 
with collar, called 


BROWN’S 


BEACH 


JACKET 


W. W. BROWN, Worcester, Mass. 


morethan$500,000inprofitduring 1917! 

If you could use some extra cash right 
now, our way isa pleasant, easy, certain 
way to earn it. You are not required to 
invest a single penny, and previous ex- 
perience is not necessary. For details of 
the offer, address (a postal card will do) 


EVENING POST 


I’m a retired lawyer at thirty-seven with- 
out the ghost of a chance to get my practice 
back. Everybody here knowsthatIstopped 
my real work to give Belleville a good time. 
I don’t begrudge a minute of it. But now 
that the entertainment is over and I’m pull- 
ing down the curtain on the show I’m ask- 
ing Belleville to reciprocate. Somebody 
has got to find mea job. How much do you 
bid, ladies and gentlemen, on the time and 
talents of Andy Hanovan?”’ 

“Thirty-two cents!’?. The bid came dis- 
tinctly from the direction of Gaston Cole. 

“T’d be worth two dollars a week to you 
as a necktie buyer,”’ protested Andy, get- 
ting down and leaning over the footlights. 
“Your neckties are a scandal, Gaston.” 

““Make it one seventy-five,”’ said his ex- 
partner with a spike-toothed smile. 

“One seventy-five from Mr. Cole,’”’ went 
on the auctioneer in silvery tones. “Do I 
hear two?” 

“Two and a quarter!’”’ One of the beau- 
tiful blond brainless Fenley sisters belled 
this forth, having been prompted by her 
escort. “‘Two and a quarter to exercise the 
canary.” 

“Going up!”’ shouted Andy. “And now 
where’s two and a half?” 

““Can you tell funny stories to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission?” bellowed 
Charley White. 

“Funnier than anything you can testify, 
Charley,” the auctioneer assured the gas 
man. 

“Three dollars a week!” 
many fingers. 

““We have three—now do I hear four?” 

“Three and a half!”’ Big Bill Hubbard, 
standing in kingly robes and carrying his 
white beard over one arm, bawled this from 
the wings. 

“Come out here, Bill, and show your- 
self.”” He dragged forth the monarch and 
displayed him to the audience. ‘‘Here’s 
Bill Hubbard without his whiskers and bid- 
ding three and a half a week on my services. 
Bill’s in the real-estate business, selling 
Belleville suburban lots, and he often makes 
as much as four dollars a day. Three anda 
half! Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Bill? 
Now, come on! Who says four dollars?” 

The bids now began coming in briskly in 
terms of cents. Andy was offered a salary 
for every job under the sun, from local dog 
catcher to mushroom gardener on the golf 
course. 

When the bids had mounted up to five 
sixty-two Andy began to particularize, 
pointing out individuals in the auction and 
exhorting them to brisker bids. 

““Let’s speed up now,” he suggested, 
walking briskly back and forth and clap- 
ping his hands. “If you’re short on ready 
money what do you offer in groceries, liquor 
or cigars? Asa retired actor I’ll accept any 
vegetables but tomatoes. Who wants me 
as a chauffeur? I’ve had experience at 
running a car—I’ve already run two into 
the ground.” 

He wished he hadn’t said that, for in a 
sweeping glance he caught sight of Consie’s 
pale face, staring at him with a hurt expres- 
sion. He swiftly glanced away and went on 
with his harangue. ‘‘ Well now—what do I 
hear in groceries? Mrs. Skeen, your credit’s 
good. I hear es 

“Two dinners a week,” sang out that 
lady somewhat constrainedly. 

“FF. O. B., with wine?” 

“Any way you like.” 

“Seven dollars in groceries is bid by Mrs. 
Skeen. Come now! The hour grows late. 
Do I hear anything better? How about 
you, Mr. Cole? And you, Mr. White? Mr. 
Bethel, as our leading amusement magnate 
you’ve been strangely silent. This game is 
open to all. How much do I hear, Mr. 
Bethel?” 

There was a silence. Evidently Belleville 
was beginning to get enough of play. Eyes, 
however, were turned toward the over- 
dressed little man in the front row and 
there was a general craning of necks when 
he shuffled awkwardly and came to his feet 
before the whole audience. 

“Andy,” he rasped, looking up at the 
man on the stage, ‘‘ how much of this is seri- 
ous and how much monkey business?” 

“FEivery darned bit of it’s serious,” re- 
sponded Andy without hesitation. 

“You mean to say you’re willing to hire 
out on the strength of this fool auction?” 

“Tf I live to take the money.” 

‘All right,’”’ said Mr. Bethel in a tone of 
finality, ‘“‘then I bid two hundred dollars a 
week.” 

“One to Mr. Sam Bethel at two hun- 
dred—two at two hundred—do I hear two 
hundred and ten? Then three at two 
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hundred, and gone to Mr. Sam Bethe] at 
two hundred a week. Will you call for the 
Sale ares Bethel, or shall I have them sent 
round?” 5% 


When Consuela, trembling and uneer. 
tain, knocked on his dressing-room door 
and opened to his harsh ‘‘Come in!” she 
found him tying his evening cravat before 
a little mirror which reflected the deadly 
wr eey of be face. : : 

“Andy,” she appealed softly, h 
didn’t turn round until the iene sg 
fectly smooth and straight. “Say 

“Consie,” he said then quite uninyit. 
ingly, “‘you oughtn’t to be coming round 
like this. It’s against the rules of the 
agreement, you know.” 

“But Andy, dear—you’re not going to 
send me back, are you?” She looked into 
face that was perfectly stony except for ¢ 
pair of suffering human eyes. j 

“I’m going to make good, Consie—or 
jump into the river,” he said. “But not 
this time.” a 

“You mean to say you’re not goin 
accept Sam Bethel’s offer?” ce 

Andy stood there and shook his head. 
To resist the temptation to take her into 
his arms and beg her to relent, to stick 
him for awhile, he thrust his hands eep 
into his pockets. ite 

“T couldn’t take it,’’ he mumbled. “Of 
course, that’s luck. I put up that asinine 
performance to-night because I saw it was 
the only way of letting Belleville know 
that I was desperate for a job. And the 
only person who took me seriously made me 
an offer that I can’t possibly take.” 

“You mean you wouldn’t work for 
Bethel?” - 

He could see by the way she drew: 


from him that she suspected his i @ 
é 


petence again. 

“Mother has raised an awful row. 
says she’d rather see me dead than in 
vaudeville.” . = 

“Oh, yes! I forgot about her.” 

“You won’t lose faith in me, Co 
blurted. 

“T told you before, Andy, that I’d w 
she assured him. “And do you 
somehow, this fool performance te 
has increased my faith in you!” 

She was gone before Andy could g 
other word. He had a wild impulse t 
sue her, to try to argue it out; inf 
was throwing on his coat to follow 
such vague program when the doo: 
unceremoniously and Sam Bethel 
i 


ne 

“Well, Andy,” he wheezed in h 
ful manner, “I’ve come to get my} 
And something tells me I haven 
such a bum bargain.” j 

“Sam,” said Andy, taking the 
by the lapel of his coat, ‘I wish I 
in earnest. There’s nothing in the y 
like better than taking your two 
week, but ——” 

“Look here! Wasn’t that pro 
the square?”’ The manager’s fa 
with indignation. 

“Well, you see, my mot 
rather old-fashioned in her ide 
don’t think she’d stand for my g 
vaudeville stage.” 

“Vaudeville stage!’’ spluttered 
“Who the devil wants you to go 
vaudeville stage?” 

“Why, don’t you?” 

“Hell, no! I want you for a lawy 

““& which?” < q 

“Lawyer. I’vechucked Gas Cole: 
rail and I’ll never be seen in th 
again. I watched your work 
and it’s just the ticket. Nerve! 
comb the fleas out of a Bengal t 
I want your services before Febr 
that we can get that chimp suit ii 
papers by the time my new Mi 
Theater opens in St. Louis.” 1 

“Excuse me a minute. I want to 
wife.” ; 

And Sam Bethel didn’t see Ani 
until ten o’clock next morning, 
contract was signed. . 3 

That evening the Widow Hanov: 
ting stiffly among real lace mats 2 
Warwick and the Stanley silver, enté 
a vaudeville manager at high tea. 
wonderful to see how well they 
haved. Possibly the fact that | 
guished corporation lawver and | 
were also present may | ; 
izing effect. Then, too, 
of Chief Justice Warwi 
word that was said. It 
evening for all parties ¢ 
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Economical—Stylish—Sanitary 


HE modern idea in floor-cover- 

ings is to use rugs instead of 
carpets because they are more eco- 
nomical, stylish and sanitary. And 
by far the best value in low-priced 
floor-coverings today is found in 
Congoleum Art- and Utility-Rugs. 


: Advantages over Cheap Woven Rugs 


Congoleum Rugs are more attractive than 
cheap woven rugs and have a surface that, 

‘instead of being a dust-collector, is firm, non- 
porous and washable. 


You can clean them in a few seconds with 
a damp mop. No dusty beating or sweep- 
: ing; no germ-filled air. Congoleum Rugs 
; lie perfectly flat on the floor and will not 
curl or “kick up” at the corners and edges. 


The Congoleum Company 
Philadelphia . gg othe et San Francisco 
Chicago ’ ly Company Boston 


Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S, 


SSNS ELSE PEEL ie Hn RCCL Oy 


For sale by good dealers 4 
everywhere; if, however, €é 
your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us and we will. 4 


Beautiful — Durable—Low-Priced 
The unusual beauty of Congoleum Rugs 
will add a touch of charm and cheer to 
your sitting-room, dining-room or bed- 
room, and their waterproof qualities will 
make your kitchen, bathroom and pantry 
sanitary and easy to clean. 

Look for Name “Congoleum” on Back 
Whenever you buy Rugs, Rug-Borders or Floor- 
Coverings, be sure to look for the name “ Congo- 


leum”’ on back. It insures you against imitations 
_and gives you the protection of our guarantee. 


ee la: ’ 


The Art-Rugs are t 
well-known rug | 
given them a char 
- coloring hereto 
rugs so mode 
fail to see the 


home. Made 


in five sizes as 


in thi 


9. ft <a 
9 pees, 


Congoleu 
While fewer 
used, the Utili 
ceptional yah 
practically all ¢ 
Congoleum quali 
lower in price 
3 fix 
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Prices in the Far W 
higher than those quo! 
25% higher. All pri 
change without notic: 


Write Today - 
Handsome R 
We have issued | 
a beautifully print 
Rug Chart shaw 
colors the full lin 
giving sizes and oth 
Before deciding 
coverings this se 
copy of this han 


request, — 


ig 


The Rug on floor * 
Art-Rug No. 37 
ft. size retail 
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